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THE BAPTIS@ 


Folks, Facts and Comments 


Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania will speak at the state prohibition 
meeting in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on 
the evening of Feb. 8. There are many 
other strong men on the program which 
begins at the Auditorium Hotel on 
Feb. 7. 


Dr. E. T. Cassel, author of the well- 
known song “The King’s Business,” on 
a recent Sunday evening told the con- 
gregation of Temple Church, Los An- 
geles how he came to write the song. 
He then led the congregation in singing 
it. Doctor Cassel is a Baptist minister 
who has rendered a faithful service in a 
number of churches, especially in Colo- 
rado. 


The First Church, Moline, IIl., reports 
a real revival in which a large number 


have made confession of Christ, and 
others have renewed their covenant 
vows. Rev. Walter Ingram, formerly of 


Mitchell, S. D., is the pastor. The First 
Church holds a strategic position in the 
three cities—Davenport, Rock Island 
and Moline—which are really one great 
community. 


In featuring the state conventions and 
printing the pictures of the executive 
secretaries we are using many cuts sent 
*9 us at our request, and have distributed 

cording to their shape. The 

> front page happen to repre- 
sent the Fast, the Middle West and the 
West, but they were placed on the cover 
page because they fitted there and be- 
cause we had to use this page in order 
to find room for all the illustrations. 
The Baptist is indiscriminately fair, and 
if it ever appears to show favoritism, it 
is only apparent and not real. Every- 
body gets a square deal from us. 


Chaplain C. A. Neyman, in a weekly 
paper called The Hoist, springs to the 
defense of the navy in a column andé a 
half editorial in a recent issue. He 
bases this on our quotation from Home 
and Foreign Fields about the cost of a 
battleship equalling the cost of all mis- 
sionary work in sixteen countries for 
one year. He does not deny the figures. 
On the other hand he grants that “the 
government disburses a tidy sum _ be- 
tween keel-laying and the first salvo. 
Not pin money by any means!” He goes 
on to say, “It doesn’t make us proud of 
our church affiliation when we learn 
that the Christian churches of America 
do not spend more than that on the mis- 
sionary enterprise. If they don’t do bet- 
ter than that the cause will still be suf- 
fering from inattention at the end of 
this century.” The missionary enter- 
prise has suffered from inattention for 
almost 2000 years and we are glad to 
have Mr. Neyman, who is one of our 
Baptist chaplains, contend for more 
money for missions and no less for nav- 
ies. “Not a penny spent thereon need 
be considered withheld from the mis- 
sionary enterprise so dear to the heart 


of the sincere Christian.” He wants 
what we want—first things first. 


A minister in Illinois who systemati- 
cally used five of our Baptist stereop- 
ticon lectures in seven weeks, has the 
following to say: “They were fine. They 
did the work, more than $2000 was 
raised for missions, our local budget 


In Ninety Days 


A COMPARATIVE statement 

showing the receipts of the 
General Board of Promotion from 
May 1 to Dec. 15, 1923, is at hand. 
We have gone over the statement 
with great care and offer the fol- 
lowing summary which every Bap- 
tist should read and digest, for 
here is our first duty and our de- 
nominational honor is involved. It 
will be recalled that the finance 
committee of the convention, after 
a careful study of all the facts 
available, decided that the least 
amount which will meet the oper- 
ating expenses of our denomina- 
tional organizations, pay our cur- 
rent debts and provide for the 
amounts withheld from the col- 
leges and some other agencies, is 
the vast sum of $12,161,521. From 
invested funds there will be an 
estimated income of $689,555, 
which means that from donation 
sources we must have during the 
year ending April 30 $11,471,966. 
This last amount was distributed 
to the states on the percentage 
basis of their contributions to the 
New World Movement for the 
past three years. On Dec. 15 there 
was due $7,170,000, if the churches 
paid one-twelfth of the amount 
each month. As a matter of fact 
$2,790,234 had been paid up to Dec. 
15. Last year on the same date 
the amount was $2,767,010, or $23,- 
224 less than this year. Eighteen 
of the states have done better than 
they did a year ago and nineteen 
have fallen below that record. The 
states that are ahead are Missouri, 
Arizona, New Hampshire, North- 


ern California, Ohio, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, New York State, 
Western Washington, ‘Indiana, 


Utah, Connecticut, Colorado, Mas- 
sachusetts, Illinois, Minnesota, 
West Virginia and Eastern Wash- 
ington. The states that have fallen 
below the record of last year are, 
with one or two striking excep- 
tions, those termed agricultural 
states. This setting forth of the 
facts makes plain to us the magni- 
tude of the task which we face in 
the next ninety days. It is not an 
impossible task but it is a job for 
full-grown men and women. 


was raised | and my salary increased. au 
thank you.” 


The Temple Church, Los Angeles, is 
purchasing the stock of the Auditorium, 
the building i in which the church meets, 
It aims to pay about $100,000 a year on 
this account. The current expenses are 
$55,000 per year. 


Rev. E. E. Shoufler, pastor of the First 
Church, Hastings, Neb., has been elected 
as chaplain of both the American Legion 
and the United Spanish War Veterans 
of his city. His military service qualified 
him to hold these positions. His ad- 
dress on Lincoln will be broadcasted 
over KFKX, Feb. 11. 


Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher of the 
Temple Church, Los Angeles, has de: 
cided to decline ‘the call extended to him 
by the North Shore Church, Chicago 
and he plans to remain in Los Angeles 
This decision is of course a real disap- 
pointment to the North Shore folks. 


The Wilkensburg Church has callec¢ 
Dr. C. H. Rust of the Immanuel Churet 
of Scranton, Pa. The press of Jan. 2] 
announced his acceptance of the call 
Doctor Rust will receive a great wel: 
come at Wilkensburg and in the whole 
Pittsburgh Association. He comes te) 
an important field of service. It is un) 
derstood he will begin his work abou! 
Feb. 17. 

Prof. Edgar L. Patch has been treas. | 
urer of the Stoneham, Mass., church foi)! 
exactly fifty years. At the annual meet | 
ing of that church, Jan. 10, he was re|| 
elected to the office and _ resolution: | 
were adopted appreciative of this long 
and devoted service. Professor Patel’ 
is also senior deacon of the church. Thi 
Stoneham people have been unable t¢ | 
learn of another church treasurer in thi | 
denomination who has held office fo; | 
such a long period. 


It is with a deep sense of loss that wi . 
record the death of Dr. Charles E. Con 

well, pioneer medical missionary in Mex ] 
ico. In July, 1906, Doctor Conwell be | 
gan work under appointment by thi | 
society as a medical-missionary in Mex') 
ico City. After eleven years of untirin) | 
ministry in behalf of the poor in the cap : 
ital of the republic, he saw an oppor | 
tunity to establish a hospital in Puebla? 
With a support at times quite inadequat | 
Doctor Conwell developed an institutio: | 
that has taken high rank amon; 
missionary hospitals. When Doctor Con 
well’s health was jeopardized by remain / 
ing at his post of duty he refused to tak 
the required leave. What possible in’ 
crease in Doctor Conwell’s activities an) 4 
anxieties were occasioned by the recen 
revolutionary operations in Puebla an 
vicinity, can only be surmised at thi 
time. It may be said with certainty tha 
any sudden emergency found him read? 
and willing to put forth the utmost ¢ 
his time and energies. He met the finz 
call of his Master in the way he had a * 
ways desired. 
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In the late fall the First Church, Lo- 
gansport, Ind., called to its pastorate, 
Rev. W. A. Steinkraus of Detroit. Re- 
ports show that pastor and people are 
working effectively together. 


Rev. E. H. Shanks has recently closed 
his work with the Sixth Avenue Church 
of Tacoma, Wash., and has entered the 
field of evangelism. A union meeting 
under his leadership has just closed in 
McMinnville, Ore. A few open dates 
in his calendar furnish opportunity to 
churches looking for a worthy evangel- 
ist. He may be addressed for the pres- 
ent at 618 S. Fife St., Tacoma, Wash. 


Evangelist E. S. Stucker of Ottawa, 
Kan., held recent community meetings 
at Valley Falls and Michigan Valley and 
earlier in the season he assisted the 
Woodlawn and Garfield Park churches, 
Chicago. Evangelist Richmond, with 
Mr. and Mrs. John Imrie as singers 
have closed a meeting at Wakeeney and 
are now at Almena, Kan. Rev. Wm. S. 
Dixon, singing evangelist, is at present 
engaged in meetings at Pella, Iowa. 
Evangelists Nygren and Cawker recent- 
ly closed a meeting at Preston, Wash., 
and are now at Issaquah. 


“The British Weekly” tells of the 
labor victory demonstration in the fol- 
lowing words: “‘The search for the 
Holy Grail,’ in the well-being, the happi- 
ness and the holiness of human life was 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s picture of the 
aim of the labor party at the victory 
demonstration at the Royal Albert Hall. 
The future prime minister and his prin- 
cipal colleagues had a very enthusiastic 
reception from the audience which 
packed the hall and was in a thoroughly 
triumphant mood. The hero of the eve- 
ning was undoubtedly Mr. MacDonald 
himself and he showed extraordinary 
power in dealing with a mass audience. 
His speech delivered with intense ear- 
nestness and energy appealed to its best 
instincts. There was fine imagery in the 
oration, and it was infused with idealism, 
and even with religious fervour. Stand- 
ing on ‘the threshold of the government,’ 
Mr. MacDonald cautioned his audience 
that he and his colleagues could not 
‘jump’ to the attainment of their ideals; 
they were going to ‘walk.’ 
enough for me,’ he said, ‘on condition 
that it leads to the next step.’” Mr. 
Ramsey MacDonald is a Scotch Presby- 
terian. He has been a schoolmaster by 
calling. He is a moderate and the suc- 
cess of Mr. MacDonald and his party 
does not mean that England is seeing 
“red” politically. Numbered with the 
labor party are lords and ladies. Lord 
Haldane said some time ago that he had 
given his adhesion to the labor party be- 
cause it was a party with “ideals.” We 
shall watch with keen interest the suc- 
cess of this new government as it tackles 
the great problem of state and the rail- 
road strike, unemployment and housing 
situation. Mr. MacDonald says if trusts, 
monopolies or corners in any building 
essentials stand in the way of the gov- 
ernment that they will be “smashed.” 
When through in England we might in- 
vite him to America, 


60-6077 


‘One step. 


Rev. P. C. Larsen of Dell Rapids, S. 
D., has been called by the Danish Con- 
ference and the lowa Baptist Conven- 
tion to/work in both the Danish churches 
and the churches of the convention. He 
will make his home in Des Moines. 


Reports from Scotland say that WFAB 
is heard there when Rev. B. C. Clausen 
preaches over the radio Sunday evenings 
in Syracuse, N. Y. That’s what we 
would call a voice with good “carrying” 
power. 


Dr. W. S. Abernethy is preaching a 
series of “But” sermons Sunday morn- 
ings as follows: “Ephesus—Doctrinally 


Sound, But—!” “Smyrna—Wretchedly 
Poor, But—!” “Laodicea — Fabulously 
Rich, But—” “Thyatira — Constantly 
Busy, But—!” “Philadelphia — Numer- 
ically Weak, But—!” “Pergamos— 


Steadfastly Loyal, But—!” The general 
subject is “The Seven Churches of Asia 
and Their Modern Counterparts.” 


“Scofflaw” is the word chosen by the 
three judges who gave a prize in gold 
for the name which most nearly applies 
to the drinker of liquor made or obtained 
illegally. The same judges will act with 
Mr. King of the Granite Trust Co. of 
Quincy, Mass., who will give $200 in 
gold for the best statements of not over 
1000 words showing why “Scofflaw” fits 
the case of the man who thus violates 
the law of the land. Rev. E. T. Root, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches and A. J. Davis region- 
al superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League are the two men. Address the 
Granite Trust Company. 


The most important event at Atlantic 
City last year was the report of the 
committee on future denominational 
program. The report of this committee 
was adopted by the convention subject 
to ratification by two-thirds of the par- 
ticipating organizations or their execu- 
tive bodies. Dr. W. C. Bitting,. corre- 
sponding secretary of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, has sent us a report 
showing the result of the referendum to 
date. Forty-nine participating organiza- 
tions have either “ratified” or “ap- 
proved” or “adopted” the report of the 
committee. There are sixty-two such 
organizations in our cooperative move- 
ment. Thirty-three of the forty-nine 
voted to ratify without qualification, 
among them the five general missionary 
organizations and the two boards. Six- 
teen voted to ratify, but suggested cer- 
tain changes in the structure of the new 
board of missionary cooperation or laid 
down financial conditions. While forty- 
two votes were necessary to ratification 
forty-nine of the interested groups have 
voted to endorse the new plan which can 
become effective only after the meeting 
of the convention in Milwaukee, at which 
time such necessary changes in the by- 
laws can be made as will create the new 
organization. It is worth noting that 
thirteen organizations have not as yet 
taken any action although Secretary Bit- 
ting has made a three-fold appeal to 
them. Some of these groups must be 
on our list of correspondents. We trust 
every interested group will register its 
vote or forever hold its peace. 


Dr. A. J. Barton, pastor of the Calvary 
Church, Alexandria, La., has accepted 
the secretaryship of the Missiouri State 
Association. 


C. R. Luther, pastor of the church at 
Winlock, Wash., was ordained Jan. 16. 
Rev. Guy Hathaway was moderator and 
Rev. E. M. Ballinger preached the ordi- 
nation sermon. 


Rev. F. E. Hudson, who did splendid 
pastoral work in Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and later in Washington, has 
been laid aside by illness for two years. 
He is slowly regaining his health and 
at present is making his home with a 
married daughter in Mason City, Neb. 
His many friends will be glad to hear 
that he is on the way to complete 
restoration. Letters will reach him at 
the above address. 


Rev. J. Paul Phillips of the Commun- 
ity Baptist Church of Gillette, Wyo., 
reports good results from a series of 
special meetings in which he was assist- 
ed by Dr. J. W. Kramer of Denver. 
Concerning THe Baptist he says: “The 
gleaning of the best from other denomi- 
national journals has especially attracted 
my attention and favor. I shall recom- 
mend to my church that THe Baptist 
be placed in the budget for the coming 
year. The paper is so good and repre- 
sentative that I feel that every family 
in the church should have it.” 


The “Baptist Courier,” the official 
organ of the Baptists of South Carolina, 
in an editorial under the caption “A New 
Thing under the Sun says:” “Some 
weeks ago Doctor Love wrote an article 
called out by a suggestion from Doctor 
Dixon that there was needed an intra- 
denominational organization to conserve 
the orthodox faith. Doctor Love point- 
ed out the dangers in such an organi- 
zation. And while exonerating Doctor 
Dixon, he charged that such an organi- 
zation furthered personal ambition and 
was the opportunity selfish leaders de- 
sired. Dr. T. T. Shields, of Canada, the 
president of the. Baptist Bible Union, 
felt that Doctor Love was aiming at 
him, and has sent to several of our 
Southern Baptist papers a reply to Doc- 
tor Love, in which he strongly advo- 
cates that his organization be given a 
place, not only in the South, but in the 
life and programs of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. Doctor Shields is a 
subject of the king of England, and his 
ideas of a Baptist convention are some- 
what shaped by the custom of parlia- 
ment, which always provides for ‘his 
majesty’s loyal opposition’ that sits 
over against the government. Doctor 
Shields, it seems, wants the Southern 
Baptist Convention to give recognition 
to the Baptist Bible Union as the loyal 
and faithful opposition, the convention 
itself, we suppose, to be the ‘govern- 
ment.’” After a lengthy discussion of 
the claims to recognition in the regular 
program of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention the editorial concludes thus: 
“But Doctor Shields is putting an im- 
practical and impossible proposition to 
Southern Baptists. If he could point 
to a political organization, whose mem- 
bership was made up of subjects of the 


whole British Empire, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, India, and could 
imagine this organization asking that its 
politically appointed representatives be 
allowed to be ‘his majesty’s loyal oppo- 
sition’ in all the parliaments of the em- 
pire, he would have a parallel to the 
proposition he is making to Southern 
Baptists. No self-governing body can 
allow any outside body, however loyal 
it might be, to have a recognized official 
position in the councils of its delibera- 
tions. And never before was such a 
thing proposed.” We pass this bit of 
news on to our readers because of the 
novel setting forth of the principles 
involved. 


President Corwin S. Shank has 
issued a statement in which he 
reminds the churches of the action 
of their delegates to the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Atlantic 
City last May. At that time pro- 
vision was made for the honorable 
completion of the New World 
Movement and for the continuance 
and support of our missionary 
work after the end of the New 
World Movement, May 1, 1924, 
under the auspices of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation. Presi- 
dent Shank assures the churches 
that the work thus assigned has 
been faithfully done and that he 
has been notified that the outlines 
for the canvass for the coming 
year have been decided upon. The 
new plans give the local church 
the central place. It is proposed 
to help the churches in their can- 
vass for current expenses as well 
as for missionary support. The 
aim is every member of every 
church in the convention a weekly 
giver to current expenses and to 
missions. Between Feb. 15 and 
March 30 a canvass of every mem- 
ber is expected to be made in the 
interest of the local church and the 
wider work of the denomination. 
“At the time when church mem- 
bers are approached for a pledge 
for 1924-25, they will be asked to 
make as generous a contribution 
as possible by April 30, 1924, in 
order to complete with joy and 
honor the New World Movement.” 
Pastors will receive detailed infor- 
mation concerning the plans. 


Rev. P. Stiansen, a Baptist pastor who 
was educated in America, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of education 
of Tromso, Norway. It is the first time 
that a Baptist has been given a position 
of such responsibility in the public school 
system of Norway, which is closely con- 
nected with the state church. He has 
been since 1920 pastor of the church in 
Tromso and is now a member of the 
city council. He graduated at Morgan 
Park Seminary and was a student in the 
University of Chicago and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. He 
served a number of churches in America 
before returning to Norway. 


THE BAPTIST 


The church at Garden Grove, Cal., has 
called Rev. C. P. Morris of Washington 
as pastor. Rev. S. W. Gage, the former 
pastor, has returned to Los Angeles. 


Plans have been drawn for the remod- 
eling of the First Church, Topeka, Rey. 
C. F. Mathews, pastor. The improve- 
ments will cost about $75,000. 


Dr. George R. Stair spent the month 
of January with the First and College 
Avenue churches of Alton, Ill. We have 
received good reports of the meetings 
from Rev. M. W. Twing and from Sup- 
erintendent Hilton of the southern dis- 
trict of the state. 


Franklin College has received another 
bond for $1000 from an unkown donor. 
This is the third gift of the same kind 
and amount which has come to the col- 
lege through a bond house in Chicago, 
Franklin College is making no effort to 
learn the identity of the donor for it was 
told when that was done the funds would 
cease. We promise to accept at least a 
bond a month on a similar condition. 


The annual church rally and reception 
to new members at the Jefferson Ave- 
nue Church, Detroit, brought together 
at least 500 persons. They enjoyed a 
real “get-acquainted” program which 
was carried out in the gymnasium of the 
church. Dr. H. C. Gleiss was the chief 
speaker. Pastor Allen and his people 
are already beginning to plan for the 
building of the auditorium of their build- 
ing. They are even now overcrowded 
and propose to take steps to pay off 
the debt on the property at the earliest 
possible date. 


The First church of Mankato, Minn. 
is happy in the work and fellowship of 
the new pastor, Alvin J. Lee. He is 
commending himself to the whole com 
munity as a wise, gracious and aggres- 
sive leader. Sunday mornings he has 
been giving a series of sermons-on “The 
Fundamentals” and in the evenings one 
on “Vital Questions.” At the commun: 
ion in December, twelve new members 
were received. He writes that the Bap- 
tists of Mankato will endeavor to put 
THE BAPTIST into every home repre: 
sented in the church. What a power 
THe Baptist would become if every 
church in the territory of the Northerr 
Baptist Convention would go and de 
likewise! 


The First Church, Milwaukee, Dr. A 
A. Hobson, pastor, has during the pas’ 
year tried the experiment of presenting 
religious truth and life through the eye 
Religious drama, including pageants 
and the moving picture have been used 
Large congregations have resulted an¢ 
many persons have been interested ir 
the activities of the church and won for 
membership. The drama leads in effec 
tiveness and at the same time utilizes 
the young folks of the church. Dr. A 
Le Grand was brought up in the First 
Church and since his return to the state 
as its executive secretary he has agair 
become a member. He is now conva. 
lescing at Mounds Park Sanitarium fol: 
lowing an operation. It is hoped that 
he will be able to return to his work ir 
February. 


February 2, 1924 


@ The Baptist @ 


Volume V Begins 


ITH this issue we open Volume V of THE 

BAPTIST. It will become at once apparent to 
our readers that this number is printed on a much 
better quality of paper. In view of the plans to use 
more half-tone illustrations the better paper stock is 
a necessity. Upon this material background it will 
be noted that several important changes have been 
made in the set-up of THE BAPTIST. 

Among these changes is the larger space devoted 
to digested news selected from an extensive area and 
condensed from a wide range of reading and observa- 
tion. It is our aim to clothe the news with human 
interest, to make it thoroughly reliable, and to in- 
terpret it when interpretation is necessary and help- 
ful. For busy people this feature of THE BAPTIST 
should be of great value because it will enable them 
to keep informed on matters of current interest with- 


out the necessity of wading through interminably 


long articles to get at the gist of the news. 


' 


In this 
day of radio a religious journal like THE BAPTIST 


' which reaches the homes of many of our people once 


a week should be strictly a newspaper and not a 


journal of theology. It will be difficult for us to free 
our columns at once from the traditions of the past 
when newspaper and magazine were combined; but 


we are making a modest beginning along lines which 


open up rich possibilities. 
The articles which we hope to secure from able 


‘writers will be in harmony with the ideals of a re- 


ligious newspaper. Instead of using valuable space 
to print articles that belong to a journal of theology, 


| or communications with no news value, or denomina- 


tional propaganda fitted only for advertisements, or 
matters of controversy which should be threshed out 
in fraternal conference, we shall confine our columns 
to well-written and readable accounts of things full 
of human interest illustrative of the spiritual ideas 
and organized enterprises which Baptists foster. 
For example, instead of printing a long, academic 
argument on the question: ‘Can the Evangelical 
Faith Live in the Atmosphere of the New Learning?” 
we shall show in an article giving concrete and living 
evidences of it, that the evangelical faith does live in 


_ the atmosphere of the new learning. Half-tone cuts 
| of people and places will freely garnish the pages of 
| THE BAPTIST. This number is a sample of what we 
have in mind. The state convention is featured with 


iustrations of the men who manage and with articles 


- of vital interest to the whole denomination from the 


angle of cooperation. 


During the year we plan to 


- feature every interest essential to the fellowship of 


Baptists in the furtherance of the gospel. 


Other changes will appear to the people who have 
become accustomed to THE BAPTIST as it formerly 


looked, and not the least among these changes is the 
plan we have in mind for the two pages devoted to 
religious education and young people. The notes of 
the international lessons are confined to a single 
column, and the balance of the space is given to pro- 
grams and methods of religious education used suc- 
cessfully in all types of churches and communities. 
The two young men whose names appear in the 
proper place will conduct the department of religious 
education, and they are already in touch with many 
sources from which their materials will be selected. 

Last, but not least, is one entirely new feature 
which appears for the first time in this issue of THE 
BAPTIST. We refer to the back page. That space is 
dedicated to purely spiritual things. The rattle of the 
machinery of organization, the flash of current news, 
the drum-beat of program and method, the call of 
editorial guidance, will never appear on that page. 
It is a sacred sanctuary set apart to minister to the 
sick who need health, to the nervous who need poise, 
to the deepening of spiritual life, to the ennobling of 
spiritual ideals, to the release of spiritual energy, to 
the exaltation of the ever-living Christ. 

In this way THE BAPTIST aims to render a distinc- 
tive service. We want to stress the fact that THE 
BAPTIST is a religious newspaper. It is intended to 
give reliable information about things that are 
worthy of mention from week to week, it seeks to tell 
the truth, it aims to become a medium of acquaintance 
for its readers with the whole Baptist brotherhood, 
with other Christian communions, and with the world 
at large; and it proposes to do these things as a relig- 
ious newspaper and not as a magazine. It is needless 
to say that we shall retain our news letters and wel- 
come items of interest from the various states in ad- 
dition to the five or six pages of digested news which 
we shall print in each issue. May we have the prayers 
and renewed interest of our many friends as we open 
Volume V of THE BAPTIST. 


The Men Who Manage 


T is a pleasure to be able to present to our readers 

the faces of a number of the key men in our de- 
nominational organization. There is no office more 
important in the cooperative work which Baptists 
are attempting to do than the office of executive sec- 
retary of a state convention. If the state convention 
is the vertebrae of the system through which Baptists 
function in any cooperative plan, then the executive 
secretary is the brains at the apex of the spine. Or 
to use mechanical terms the state convention is the 
clutch in the denominational automobile, and the 
executive secretary is the chauffeur. That is the 
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way in which the machine is geared up and we have 
not been able to improve on that arrangement. Fail- 
ing to understand the importance of the clutch, some- 
times the chauffeur has made it grip too tenaciously, 
endangering the lives of the occupants of the car and 
putting an unnecessary strain upon the engine and 
its connecting rods and gears. In trying to remedy 
the trouble mechanics have sometimes given the 
clutch too much play so that at times it has slipped 
to the great annoyance of the chauffeur. At any 
rate the point we are trying to make clear is that 
the state convention is central and vital in our de- 
nominational machinery. 


If we may use another figure, the state convention 
is the clearing house for the associations and local 
churches within its territory on the one side, and 
for the great societies and boards on the other side. 
If the associations and churches are to function at 
all in cooperation with home and foreign missions, 
with education and with philanthropy in providing 
hospitals for the sick, homes for the children and the 
old, and annuities for retired ministers and their de- 
pendents, they must function through the state con- 
vention. The state convention therefore has an im- 
portance far above the usual idea in the minds of 
those who have failed to grasp the meaning of the 
tremendous trend toward closer cooperation in Bap- 
tist organized work. We have sometimes wondered 
if these chauffeurs of ours, otherwise called executive 
secretaries of state conventions, were aware of the 
full import of general cooperation and the place and 
function of the state convention in regard to it. It 
has sometimes seemed to us that the local churches 
and associations of the states did not understand the 
relation of the state convention to them, and evi- 
dences point to the substantiation of the statement 
that the great societies and boards have not fully 
grasped the idea that the state convention is the 
vertebrae of the body. These misunderstandings 
must be removed. The state convention must be set 
out in the open, and given the place in our thinking 
which belongs to it, for just as the federal govern- 
ment of the United States must function through 
the individual states so must the Northern Baptist 
Convention function through the several state con- 
ventions. The single state puts the “unit” into United 
States. The United States is no stronger than the 
single states that constitute the union. If a state is 
still in the mud in these days of fine cooperative road 
building it weakens the whole United States in its 
general plan to help every state to have good roads. 
But there is no wise way by which the United States 
can superimpose good roads upon a free and sov- 
ereign state. If roads are built they must be built 
cooperatively by the free action of any state volun- 
tarily cooperating with the federal government. The 
application of all this to the Baptist state convention 
in its relation to the general organization of the de- 
nomination is apparent. 


Therefore as our readers look upon the faces of a 
few of the men who manage our state conventions 
we trust they will give the office which these men 
occupy its full importance. This office has it in its 
power to make or to mar the fine spiritual structure 
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of cooperation. The state convention and its officials 
have it in their hands to strengthen the bonds of our 
cooperative enterprise by rising to the full height of 
their responsibility for the whole task; or it is theirs, 
to weaken and wreck every spiritual interest by 
stressing independence to the point of secession. We 
believe the denomination will have the full cooper- 
ation of the state conventions in the new plan that 
conserves state initiative and freedom while provid- 
ing for the largest measure of voluntary cooperation. 


Border Baptists 


S| ee following editorial was suggested by the 
executive secretary of a state convention. The. 
idea is his, the words are ours. 


Among the many types of Baptists a new type has 
appeared known as the “border Baptist.” Engaged 
in protecting the borders of Baptist faith, he is com- 
pelled to live on the edge of the larger fellowship. 
Like a tree on the rim of the orchard which misses | 
the association of the other trees, at least on one side, 
and exposed to alien influences where association is © 
lacking, he develops a defensive attitude and reveals 
on that side of his nature a militarism which can) 
only be accounted for by his being a borderer. While : 
we need border Baptists to protect Baptist interests! 
and to maintain Baptist distinctiveness, it is some- | 
what trying when the border Baptist so far forgets | 
his function as to attempt to make all Baptists live on’! 
the border. 


The border Baptist renders a very necessary serv- | 
ice to the denomination and to the kingdom of God. | 
He stands at the outlook station on the border like a | 
sentinel on guard and challenges those who would! 
pass into or out of the camp. He is not to be con- | 
demned for developing a belligerent attitude and | 
exercising at times an impertinence and suspicion | § 
which annoy honest soldiers who must pass him in | 
the discharge of their duty. Somebody must demand 
the countersign and password when there is a war 
on in the churches. It is the price we pay when con- 
fidence is shattered by the war spirit. And there is é 
no release from it until we come back as Christians | 
to the fine comity and courtesy which exist between i 
the United States and Canada. People who live in § 
Detroit, Mich., are border citizens of the United | 
States, and people who live just across the river in | 
Windsor, Ontario, are border citizens of Canada; but 
no one would ever suspect that there is a border, be- ” 
cause mutual confidence and good-will exist between | 
the citizens on each border. We shall probably al-~ 
ways have borders and people who live on the border, | 
but that is no good reason why the man who lives on 
the border should ever be less than fraternal and 
reciprocal with all who conduct themselves in a law- | 
ful manner. Of course it goes without saying that | 
our borders must be protected against bootleggers |) 
and hi-jackers; but we must never suspect that every- 7 
body who carries a suitcase is a bootlegger or a hi- | 
jacker. All of which means that the border Baptist 
while serving a good cause must not assume that only 7 
border Baptists are loyal citizens of the Baptist J 
commonwealth. | 


| 
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| N a great denomination like our own 
with democratic ideals of government 
where we expect that each individual 
will have his say in every movement of 
sonsequence, it is no easy matter to 
‘ormulate plans of cooperation which 
shall be pleasing to all and make pos- 
sible effectiveness in any great undertak- 
ng. It is our conception of democracy 
chat in the formulating of plans, every 
‘ndividual has a right to say, “and the 
sight of speech shall not be abridged.” 
This is one side of democracy. The 
other side is that when the body has 
finally agreed upon a plan of coopera- 
‘tion, campaign or movement, the indi- 
‘yidual then yields his personal judgment 
to the decision of that body. This is 
absolutely essential if the spirit of de- 
mocracy is to be maintained. Of course 
jn all religious matters no man is to 
lsacrifice his honest convictions but has 
a right to maintain them; however, in 
any common movement majorities must 
sule and when decision is finally reached, 
it is not their decision but ours. 


The Baptists were leaders in promul- 
‘gating the ideas and ideals of democracy 
‘in government and in the churches of 
‘this country. The ideals of democracy 
for our government were taken from the 
Baptist ideals of church government. 
‘When the Baptists of this country de- 
clared that our local churches were ab- 

solutely independent and self-governing, 
‘the thought seemed intolerable to the 
‘rest of our early fathers in the pioneer 
‘days of America. They could not un- 
derstand how it was possible for a de- 
‘nomination to prosper and become a real 
factor i in the work of the kingdom with- 


i 
) 


Promotion and Secretary. Elected Aug- 


ust, 1922, 18,800 Baptists and 


churches in state 


| William Reid, Rhode Island Director of 
| 110 


By S. P. SHAW 


This article is graciously con- 
tributed by Doctor Shaw at the 
request of “The Baptist,” and is 
designed to show that the state 
convention in our Baptist plan of 
organization is central. The state 
convention is the clearing house 
for the associations and local 
churches, and in some cases of 
city missions, on the one side, and 
for the national societies and 
boards on the other. No Baptist 
leader holds a more important 
place in the entire organization of 
Baptists than the executive secre- 
tary of a state convention. 


out some centralized government. Of 
course we recognize the fact also that 
democracy has its penalties as well as 
its advantages. In the early days of our 
nation, our Baptist people had no gen- 
eral plan for propagating its ideals and 
therefore faced a peculiar problem. As 
the country grew these Baptists, scat- 
tered throughout the country, gravitated 
into groups here and there, and as these 
groups formed they insisted upon the 
independence of each group and for 
many years recognized independence 
much more than interdependence. As 
our denomination increased in strength 
and the fundamental missionary ideals 
gripped the hearts and lives of our lead- 
ers, they discovered that if we were to 
become a real factor in this country and 
in the world in spreading the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, we must have some cen- 
tralizing organizations by which the 


E. H. Rasmussen, Minnesota Director 

of Promotion and Secretary. Elected 

August, 1922. 32,875 Baptists and 232 
churches in state 


The Goose That Lays the Golden Egg 


missionary propaganda could be carried 
on. Men of vision therefore were led 
to organize missionary and educational 
societies and to found colleges. These 
organizations and institutions were so 
constituted that they were governed by 
self-perpetuating boards or _ trustees. 
During these years our great denomi- 
national societies and boards were de- 
veloped and have done and are still do- 
ing a marvelous work for the kingdom 
of our Christ. After we had become a 
great people and began to realize our 
strength, the great leaders of the de- 
nomination recognized that we needed 
a centralized organization which should 
be not self-perpetuating or independent 
of the people, but should be perpetuated 
and governed by the individual members 
of the denomination. This resulted in 
the organizing of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, and I am confident that 
very few, if any, of our people would 
think for a moment of our going back 
to the days of independent and rival or- 
ganizations. We are demonstrating 
through the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion how the great group of interests 
can express themselves through this cen- 
tralized organization and be wonderfully 
effective in the work of the kingdom 
and still maintain a thoroughly demo- 
cratic form of government. 


Long before the organizing of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, each of 
the states in the North had formed a 
state convention organization following 
the political and trade boundaries. The 
oiganizations developed in the most 
natural way—they were homogeneous 
and had common interests along the 


C. M. Dinsmore, Indiana Director of 

Promotion and Secretary. Elected Octo- 

ber, 1915. 77,334 Baptists and 475 
churches in state 
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various lines of civilization and religior, 
which was perfectly natural and advan- 
tageous. At first these state conven- 
tion organizations were purely for the 
purpose of organizing new churches and 
strengthening the weak ones, but were 
not thought of as real administrative 
organizations developed in the most 
Northern Baptist Convention and _ its 
work it was soon recognized that the 
state organizations must take an im- 
portant part in the administration of 
denominational affairs. As the years 
have gone by, the responsibility of these 


W. A. Davison, Vermont Director of 
Promotion and Secretary. Elected 


February, 1900. 9867 Baptists and 110 
churches in state 


state conventions has become more au.d 
more important. It has become mani- 
festly evident that state conventions are 
the logical organizations to administer 
all the missionary activities in the given 
states assisted by the cooperation of 
the general societies and boards. On 
the other hand, the state conventions 
are held responsible in a very large 
measure for the developing of interest 
in the securing of money for not only 
its own local work but the work of every 
denominational agency as well. In this 
process of development it is not as some 
have said a question of “state rights,” 
but rather a question of efficiency and 
effectiveness in the great work of our 
denomination for the kingdom of Christ. 
The great statesmen of our denomina- 
tion have been quick to recognize the 
fact that in the very nature of the situ- 
ation the state convention representing 
a smaller unit comes closer to the local 
churches than any other denominational 
organization of sufficient size to com- 
mand respect and be really helpful to 
the local churches and direct in the de- 
velopment of the work within the given 
state, and therefore it is the logical or- 
ganization to help in developing the 
benevolent spirit of our local churches 


and lead them in supporting the great 
enterprises of our denomination. There- 
fore we have come upon a time when 
our state convention organizations must 
and are being recognized as occupying a 
unique place in the administration of all 
of the denominational affairs within its 
borders. 


If in accordance with the caption of 


this article, the state convention is the 
“goose that lays the golden egg,” it is 
because the convention recognizes that 
it exists not for itself or the work within 
its state alone, but that it exists primar- 
ily for the development of its constitu- 
ency in the entire work of our denomi- 
nation at home and abroad. Whatever 
may be the individual opinion of our 
people as to the Baptist New World 
Movement, none can doubt that the 
vision was inspired of God to help meet 
the great world need. There may be 
things about the movement which are 
not pleasing to most of us and some 
things to which many are absolutely 


opposed, but I cannot see how anybody 
can fail to recognize that some such 
movement was absolutely essential in 
order that our denomination might as- 
sume its proportionate share in the great 
world need of the hour. There is no 
great movement in which there are not 
mistakes, and there can be no great 
movement in a democracy where all the 
elements of that democracy will be per- 
fectly pleased with every feature; but 
we need to learn the divine art of living 


F. E. Stockton, North Dakota Director 

of Promotion and Secretary. Elected 

March, 1920. 6950 Baptists and 101 
churches in state 
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and laboring together, and if we are to 
be truly democratic in our government 
and work we must give to each other 
the right of individual opinion and the 
opportunity to express frankly that 
opinion in the formulating of plans; but 
when the plans are formulated then we 
owe it to the cause we represent to co. 
operate heartily and sympathetically 
with these plans. 


The past four years have, we think, 
demonstrated beyond question that we 
need a great central organization like 
our board of missionary cooperation to 


H. C. Colebrook, New York Convention | 
Secretary. Elected 1922. 217,895 Bap- = 
tists and 1010 churches in state 


unify our efforts and give inspiration” 
and suggestive leadership; we need our 
great societies and boards to direct in’ 
denominational enterprises of the nation © 
and the world; we need also adminis- § 
trative bodies, strong state convention 
organizations for cultivating the work in 
our own country and developing interest 
and resources for promoting the great! 
interests of our denomination at home 
and abroad. What we need therefore } 
above everything else at this time is” 
that all these organizations be knit} 
closely together in the bonds of brother- | 
ly love “all for each and each for all,” 
and that the spirit of Jesus Christ shall 
permeate all these organizations, that 
each of the leaders in these various or- 


ganizations shall be imbued with the 
spirit of Christ and may in turn give 
vision and inspiration to every member 
of the great Baptist family that he may 
be led to recognize his individual re- 
sponsibility to the kingdom of our Lord 
and his Christ. Only in this way can 
we expect to fulfill our mission and do 
the work that God intends us to do 4n 
our day and generation. Let every man 
to his task and place to which God has 
assigned him and we shall move on to 
victory in the kingdom’s service. 


february 2, 1924 


Can the Autonomy of the State Convention Be 


“Maintained in Harmony with General Cooperation? 
By F. A. AGAR 


Que Baptist has asked me to answer 
© a question that is vital to the future 

f our Baptist progress, so I must an- 
wwer it frankly and fearlessly. 

“Can the autonomy of the state con- 
ention be maintained without losing 
the advantages of general cooperation?” 
“hat is the question I am asked to an- 
wer. I have been a state superinten- 
Jent of several conventions and some of 
ny dearest friends and fellow-workers 
\re now state leaders, so I cannot be 
vharged with ignorance or prejudice. I 
‘reatly believe in the work of a state 
sonvention and in the leadership of the 
‘tate secretaries. 

The answer to the question depends 
spon the meaning attached to the words 
\utonomy, cooperation and state conven- 
ion. If autonomy suggests isolation, 
independence and autocracy then coop- 
“ration is not possible. If cooperation 
suggests interdependence then a limited 
autonomy is possible and probable. If 
iwe keep in mind that a state convention 
's a voluntary association of like-minded 
thurches for cooperation in Christian 
services, then a limited autonomy is to 
ye expected. A state convention cannot 
ye an independent or wholly autonomous 
sjody any more than a state can main- 
‘ain itself-in a similar relation in the 
United States. Its members have inter- 
ests beyond state bounds. There is au- 
‘onomy in a state up to a certain point 
and then autonomy disappears in a 
measure of subserviency to and coopera- 
‘on with other bodies. That subservi- 
jency of a state to a greater group called 
ithe nation includes the state itself which 
Jhas voluntarily surrendered its inde- 
)pendence and autonomy. In other words 
a citizen operates in the sphere of the 
state for certain purposes and ends, but 
those operations are somewhat limited 
in their scope. Therefore in cooperation 
jwith other similar bodies and in the in- 
\terests of the same citizenship, state 
autonomy is sacrificed in order to co- 
operate in other spheres. The autonomy 
of the state is voluntarily surrendered 
for the good of a greater number of 
‘people. If a voluntary surrender did not 
take place then we suppose democratic 
means would have been devised to pro- 
duce that surrender of state autonomy 
in order to safeguard the rights of other 
similar bodies of citizens. In a real 
‘sense, however, the United States is 
also a limited autonomy for it has vol- 
untarily agreed that its citizenship shall 
have certain rights and privileges in au- 
\tonomous realms called states, counties 
and cities. Democratic decisions, how- 
‘ever, control. This limited autonomy is 
/not galling or harmful because it is all 
in the interest of the same individual 
citizen and is dictated by a majority in 
‘each of the realms concerned. These 
|realms overlap quite often. 

Tf such a state of affairs can work 


Doctor Agar is always logical 
and loving. That is a great com- 
bination. When reason is lighted 
and warmed with charity it is no 
longer pure ratiocination, but pure 
religion. Answering the delicate 
question of his theme the writer 
has a compelling appeal to the 
reasonableness of his _ position. 
And yet it is implied all through 
the article that mutual confidence 
and goodwill must establish the 
boundaries of the autonomy of the 
state convention, and the same 
must guard the walls of coopera- 
tion. 


well in secular affairs surely it can be 
made to produce good results when it 
is applied to the concerns of a selected 
group of like-minded people called 
Christians. Each individual in a local 
church has voluntarily surrendered au- 
tonomy to become a member. Each 
local church has voluntarily surrendered 
a measure of autonomy to become a 
part of that like-minded group called a 
state convention. In turn the state con- 
vention and the church voluntarily re- 
lated themselves to the Northern 
Baptist Convention. But in this largest 
of all groups we have some other in- 
terests called boards and societies which 
belong in part to the same _ local 
churches and the same individual Chris- 


A. H. Bailey, Eastern Washington 

Director of Promotion and Secretary. 

Elected October, 1916. 7000 Baptists 
and 76 churches in Eastern section 


tians, all of whom have voluntarily sur- 
rendered some autonomy for purposes 
of cooperation with other groups. But 
let me repeat, in every group in whole 
or in part is found the same local church 
and individual with interests at stake. 

Will the church spoil its usefulness 
because in one realm of activity there 
is jealousy or injury done to other 
pieces of its own activity and interest? 
Such a result would be foolish and de- 
structive to all concerned. 

Will the church with one movement 
of its life build up and with some other 
movement tear down? No, such a thing 
is preposterous. The will of the major- 
ity in each realm would decide the issue 
according to the measure of autonomy 
agreed upon for that realm, but in each 
case the will of the greater area would 
control the other areas in matters that 
concern them specifically. 

The only thing to be feared is that 
some agent of the churches in one or 
other of the realms of activity will grow 
prideful, quarrelsome, jealous or greedy, 
and tear down what his employer has 
been building up and doing elsewhere, 
by fighting or striving for an unjust and 
selfish end. In the long run injustice 
will not rule and pride will defeat itself. 
A state convention will have and should 
have a limited autonomy which will be 
surrendered voluntarily when in coop- 
eration with other like and unlike bodies 
cooperating in the Northern Baptist 
Convention. But for a state convention 
to be autonomous while in cooperation 
with the national group for various ends 
is unthinkable. It is, I repeat, unthink- 
able that autonomy should be so fixed 
in any board, society, or state conven- 
tion that the interests of those in that 
one group should be detrimental to or 
delimit or control all the same interests 
of similar people or churches that com- 
pose the other cooperating groups. If 
the agent of the state convention is also 
to be the agent of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and vice versa, then both 
bodies should share in his appointment 
and control, and if he represented one 
body in such a manner as to misrepre- 
sent the other group, then both should 
help get rid of him. 

Autonomy can become autocracy and 
anarchy and as such it is utterly destruc- 
tive of cooperation and progress. The 
good of the greatest number should be 
the limit of autonomy and should also 
fix the bases upon which a measure of 
surrendered autonomy should find happy 
cooperation with others. 

Any trouble or failure that might arise 
from lack of autonomy, or an autonomy 
that becomes autocracy and thereby de- 
stroys cooperation, usually develops 
from harmful leadership possessed by 
exaggerated egoism or selfish aggran- 
dizement, or leadership that endangers 
the whole in order to make the part go 
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The various objectives in tne complex 
realms represented by state convention 
boards, societies and the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention can never be causes for 
quarrel outside of personal equations, 
because when analyzed they all repre- 
sent the identical interests of the same 
church. A church would not quarrel 
with itself. Its agents must not diier 
or quarrel lest they destroy that which 
they represent. With this in mind a 
state convention will have autonomy of 
a limited character, but it will tend more 
and more to surrender it for cooperative 
purposes. Christianity means coopera- 
tion. 


In conclusion it may be well to state 
four possible bases upon which the 
churches can build their future coopera- 
tive work: 


1. That representative government shall 
be the practice, and the actions of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
when ratified by a majority of the 
state conventions, boards and soci- 
eties shall then be considered as ac- 
ceptable to all. 


N 


That things shall not be done in one 
realm at the expense of things in 
other realms, but all shall prosper or 
suffer alike. 
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3. That in every group the elements that 
are practices of representative demoe- 
racy shall be maintained and no agent 
of the local churches shall in any 
sphere force an issue on another by 
threats of future non-cooperation nor 


maintain a measure of autonomy that, 


prevents cooperation with others. 

4. That in every realm of activity the 
interests of the majority of Chris- 
tians or churches shall be considered 
as identical, and shall govern the 
actions of all their varied agents, all 
of whom have equal rights of ap- 
proach to every local church, which 
is the final arbiter. 


Can Executive Secretaries of State Conventions Be 


Trusted to Play the General Cooperative Game 


ApS purpose of this question is not to 

cast reflections upon the honor of 
any executive secretary of a state con- 
vention, but rather to face the facts in 
a frank way in order to arrive at fair 
conclusions after the facts have been 


considered. Cooperation is possible 
only where two or more parties are 
concerned. In the denominational game 


of cooperation which the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention has been playing for a 
number of years there are really three 
parties involved—the state executive 
secretaries, the secretaries of the great 
societies and boards, and the local 
churches. 

The very fact that the editor has 
asked for an answer to the question 
which constitutes the caption of this 
article would indicate that there may be 
some difficulty in the way of the secre- 
taries of the state conventions playing 
the cooperative game. It is frankly ad- 
mitted that there have been and still 
are grave difficulties in the way of fol- 
lowing a cooperative plan which involves 
so many interests, especially when the 
resources are not sufficient to provide 
adequately for each member of the fam 
ily around the table. It has been dif- 
ficult to keep down the suspicion that 
some members of the cooperative group 
were getting more than their share while 
others were being starved. The sus- 
picion was not without reason because 
the equities in the very nature of the 
case could not be perfectly balanced. 
Those who at the beginning of the five- 
year period asked for much fared a good 
deal better than those who were not 
forehanded enough to pad their askings. 
Attempts have been made with a good 
deal of heroism during the five-year 
period to make necessary adjustments, 
but still the full equities have not been 
realized. 

In these heroic attempts to make 
equitable adjustments so that all mem- 
bers of the common family would have 
a square deal in the cooperative plan 


on the Square? 


BY CARLOS M. DINSMORE 


To any who have suspected the 
executives of state conventions of 
being dogs in the manger this 
article dealing frankly with the co- 
operative spirit and effort of these 
officials will bring reassurance and 
confidence in the practical wisdom 
of the denomination in entering 
upon a new period of cooperation 
at the close of the New World 
Movement. It is wholly in the 


hands of state convention boards 
and officials to make or break any 
organized, cooperative effort which 
involves the work of the Northern 
Baptist Convention and all 
societies 


its 


affiliated and boards. 


H. W. O. Millington, District of Co- 
lumbia Director of Promotion and Sec- 
retary. Elected May, 1922. 13,475 Bap- 

tists and 24 churches in district 


the executive secretaries of the state 


conventions have shown an excellent | 
spirit of willingness to go the second’) 


mile. 


One state with much has sacri-| | 


ficed its plenty for the sake of the states| | 


that did not have enough, and in the’™ 


general adjustments which were neces- 
sary if the great societies were to do 
their work without disaster the state 
convention men have always been rea- 


sonable when they learned the exact | 
If there has been 


condition of affairs. 
misunderstanding and some _ distrust 
straining at times the bond of mutual 
confidence between the state men and 
the secretaries and officials of the larger 


societies, it was all caused by failure to 


learn the exact facts and to get the per- 
spective which can come only from a 
careful deduction from all the facts. 
One of the causes of irritation is due 
to the fact that expectations were 
aroused in the very inception of the New 
World Movement, leading state conven: 
tions to believe that certain new enter- 
prises which were included in the askings 
of the states would be financed out ol 
the millions which were raised to sup- 
port the cooperative plan of work. Fo! 
four years state convention secretaries 
have been compelled to spend much 
valuable time in explaining why thé 
larger receipts from the states did not 
warrant the financing of these specia 
enterprises. But in spite of the explana: 
tions and in the face of the fine spiri! 
of cooperation manifested, the churche: 
still cannot understand why the denomi: 
nation is worse off with more mone} 
contributed than it was when les: 
money was given for the benevolences 
This has created a situation which ha; 
constantly embarrassed the state conven: 
tion secretary and has kept him bus) 
holding in line for the cooperative pro 
gram churches that threatened to secede 
In addition to holding the churches ir 


line he had often to win the member: | 


of his board to the idea of constant 
adjustments which always brought re- 
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duced resources to the state convention. 


In the matter of designated gifts the 
states have always been at a disadvan- 
tage. The national organizations have 
'a much more attractive appeal for such 
gifts than do state conventions. Only 
‘occasionally will a pipe organ be given 
to a local church by some member able 
'to give and designate the gift, while 
‘gifts of equal or much larger amounts 
‘are frequently received by our great 
‘missionary and educational enterprises. 
‘The state convention is so local and 
near at hand that it suffers in compari- 
‘son with missionary objects farther away 
'when it comes to large designated gifts. 
No secretary of a state convention 
worthy of his office complains of this 
tendency, but is always glad and willing 
to help in securing such gifts for the 
larger kingdom needs. 


_ In all this we do not mean to give 
‘the impression to any reader that state 
‘convention executive secretaries are 
angels. We are very human, and if any- 
body should ever call us saints we should 
‘regard it as an anticipatory consequence 
—something still very much in the bud. 
\It is not to be expected that the thirty- 
‘six men who constitute the group of 
istate executive officers will always agree 
‘and be always perfectly unselfish with 
\regard to their own state work. The 
/personal equation lias caused and always 
_will cause a bit of friction. But if the 
‘friction is properly geared to the 
sdynamo of good-will and nicely adjusted 
to the spirit of brotherliness it will pro- 
‘duce current for light and heat and 
spower. It is useless friction we fear, 
friction that comes from the breakdown 
of mutual confidence and brotherly love. 


And now as to the question I was 
asked to answer, “Can executive secre- 
\taries of state conventions be trusted to 
‘play the cooperative game on the 
“ square?”—I leave the reader to judge. I 


I. B. Mower, Maine Convention Secre- 
tary. Elected October, 1903. 33,769 
Baptists and 402 churches in state 


—i 


have no brief for the state convention 
executive. He needs no defense built up 
by way of academic argument. His de- 
fense is his deeds. By his fruits shall 
ye know him. He is willing to receive 
the verdict of all reasonable Baptists 
who know the facts, for their verdict 


1] 


will be just. In the new cooperative 
plan which will take the place of the 
present plan the state convention execu- 
tive secretary can be trusted to take his 
place at the table and contribute his full 
share to the unity and harmony and effi- 
ciency of the family. 


When a Tractor Needs Repairs 


By S. D. BAWDEN 


Sx weeks ago the tractor was still 
waiting for parts to come from 
Madras. Apparently the last Indian 
driver ran it until it was ready to fall to 
pieces. The spark coils all needed ad- 
justment and new vibrators’ and the 
commutator short-circuited, so I had to 
take it apart and put it together again. 
But I could not run it until I had cut 
three wooden plugs to take the places 
of the drain plugs that had either been 
taken out maliciously or had been lost 
on the way to Kavali. Even the nut to 
hold the steering-wheel on was missing, 
and six links out of the chain for the au- 
tomatic lift on the heavy disc plow 
were gone. Moreover one wheel of that 
would not stay because the threads on 
the lock nut were worn out. We fixed 


that by cutting a piece out of the side 

and putting a clamp on around the nut 

and pinching it up tight. 
Monday afternoon I went 


down to 


A. LeGrand, Wisconsin Director of Pro- 

motion and Secretary. Elected June, 

1921. 19,560 Baptists and 185 churches 
in state 


Bitragunta to see the tractor at work 
again after we had repaired the big disc 
plow with heavy plates as the castings 
were breaking under the hammering the 
dry hard ground was giving it. After 
giving it a week’s rest, I found to my 
dismay that instead of its being. at work, 
a group of women had been sent down 
to haul the tool van back to the shed, and 
my Indian helper, Pulliah, disconsolate 
and worried because a connecting rod 
had broken loose and knocked a hole in 
the side of the engine, and smashed part 


of the cylinder head. They picked up 
the piece of cast iron a hundred feet 
away. 

I arranged to have three yoke of cat- 
tle bring the machine the eleven miles to 
Kavali. It now lies out in my repair 
shop partially dismantled. My men are 
busy contriving something whereby to 
lift the engine and put it where we can 
work on it. It is, of course, too heavy 
to move about by hand. One of the dif- 


A. S. Kelley, West Virginia Director of 

Promotion and Secretary. Elected 1917. 

70,000 (white) Baptists and 674 churches 
in state 


ficulties in such work is that it takes so 
much of my time, for my men are inex- 
perienced, and require specific directions. 
They do very well, however, and I am 
truly proud of them. Three of them are 
members of the Criminal Settlement— 
one from Allur, one from Bitragunta, 
one from Kavali, and my repair shop 
man, Ramangolu. 


Oh that you might have seen that out- 
fit coming along the road! It took eleven 
hours to come the eleven miles. The 
three yoke of oxen were hitched tan- 
dem-style, with one driver steering the 
tractor and the other sitting facing the 
rear on top of the kerosene oil tank, 
while each yoke had its owner driving 
it. But they got it here! 1 wonder how 
long it will be before I shall be able to 
send it back over that road under its own 
power. One wonders about many things 
in this country. I tell you, life in India 
is interesting. You never know what 
the next problem will be. You might 
die of heart-failure if you did! 


Lesson Notes for February 17 
JOSHUA AND THE CONQUEST OF 
CANAAN. 

Lesson Text: Joshua 1:1-9; 23:1-3. 
Golden Text: Joshua 23:14, 

By Joon A, Eart 
From the failure at Kadesh to the 
conquest of Canaan under Joshua nearly 
forty years elapsed. Moses had served 
his day and generation, now a new 
leader takes his place. The promise of 
God to his people was about to be real- 
ized in the conquest of Canaan. Cour- 
age was a prime necessity. Three words 
symbolize the undying principles in the 

conquest of the promised land. 


Succession 

“Now after the death of Moses, the 
servant of the Lord, it came to pass that 
the Lord spake unto Joshua.” Moses 
had his Joshua, Elijah had his Elisha, 
David had his Solomon, Paul had his 
Timothy, and even Jesus had the Para- 
clete. This is simply God’s law of suc- 
cession. Harding has his Coolidge. 
However great the gap made by the 
death of a mighty leader there is always 
a stccessor ready and trained in the 
providence of God to take up the work 
and carry it on with new vigor and fresh 
ideals. Moses was not a soldier. He 
was a prophet and a shepherd. Joshua 
was militant. It took the militant man 
to bring about the conquest of Canaan. 
John the Baptist appreciated the law of 
succession when he said, “He that 
com after me is mightier than I.” 


Possession 

Ownership and possession are two dif- 
ferent things. I own an umbrella, the 
other fellow possesses it. There is such 
a thing as ownership without possession 
and possession without ownership. 
“Every place that the sole of your foot 
shall tread upon that have I given you.” 
That is the law of possession. A man 
never fully possesses what he does not 
earn. All of the Bible that we really 
possess is that part of it which we have 
made our own by hard study and appli- 
cation. Most people own a Bible, but 
few possess it, because they are unwill- 
ing to obey the law of possession. Less 
than one-half of one per cent of the 
American people have a college educa- 
tion because so many have been averse 
to the hard work involved in getting a 
college education. This law holds for 
the possession of everything worthy of 
being possessed. 

Aggression 

“Be strong and of good courage.” 
There could be no conquest without 
faith and courage. Joshua, the soldier, 
was commanded to be aggressive. It 
was only by aggression that Joshua 
could come into possession of the prom- 
ised land and thus vindicate his succes- 
sion to the place of Moses. As a man 
of action this rule of aggressiveness was 


Young People’s Work 


The department of religious education 
and young people’s work ts conducted by 
Edwin Phelps, General Secretary of the 
Baptist Young Peoples Union of America, 
and by Eugene L. Exman. 


the very thing that suited Joshua. Had 
he been compelled to play a waiting and 
watching game, Joshua would have 
thrown up his commission. But the 
book of Joshua is full of action. Its 
counterpart in the New Testament is 
the Acts. Both Joshua and Acts are 
books of aggressive action. Jesus is the 
New Testament name for Joshua. He is 
the real successor of Moses, and the 


one who leads us by the law of spiritual 
aggression into the possession of our 
moral and spiritual Canaans. 


SOMETHING 
DONE OR DOING 


A A Ce 

The young people of the Bloomfield 
Association (Illinois) under the leader- 
ship of the president, Mr. Chester Ben- 
nett, arranged and carried out quite a 
profitable program during the Christmas 
holidays. The meeting convened on 
Friday afternoon and continued until 
Saturday noon. The first session was 
largely given over to the discussion of 
the B. Y. P. U. problems as met and 
handled by the young people themselves. 
The evening session was addressed by 
Dr. H. W. Hines of Kankakee, setting 
forth his impressions of the Stockholm 
Conference and his frequent meetings 
with the Baptist youth of Europe. Miss 
Winchester also spoke profitably on the 
subject, “Recreational Leadership in 
Religious Life,” and gave a demonstra- 
tion of the theories she propounded in 


Small Things Count 


A lot of us are prone to say we 
haven’t had a chance; that big 
things haven’t come our way, we’ve 
made no real advance. We tell of 
other girls or chaps who seem to 
float along; the prizes fall into 
their laps, just luck—and all dead 
wrong. If we could look at what 
we do, with other people’s eyes, a 


lot of us would have a view to 


cause wus great surprise. The 
trouble’s been big tasks and such 
have occupied our mind, while to 
small things, that count so much 
we have perhaps been blind. 

Let’s dot our I’s and cross our 
T’s, and show the world we know, 
the value of small things like these, 
for great from small things grow. 
—The Hatchet. 
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the social and games which followed. 
Rev. W. B. Morris of Champaign and 
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Mr. Koehler, state director of religious | 


education, made excellent contributions 


to the meeting by their presence and: 


addresses. The young people were 
enthusiastic about the program and de- 
cided to put on a more ambitious pro- 
gram at some later period in the win- 
ter. 

wh ke ok 


A large and _ enthusiastic party of 
Washington B. Y. P. U.’ers recently vis- 
ited Philadelphia and were entertained 
by the B. Y. P. U. of that city. A ban- 
quet at Grace Temple with 600 at table 
and such speakers as Doctor Conwell, 
Doctor Drew and Doctor Cattell fea- 
tured the evening. Next morning the 


visitors attended services at the First! 


Baptist Church and in the afternoon 
were shown the city. Philadelphia, as 
the City of Brotherly Love, certainly 
kept its reputation. 
ious now to show how it can square the 
account. 
with his corps of helpers had every de- 
tail of entertainment perfectly in hand, 
and they have made a very large place 
for themselves in the minds and hearts 
of the young Baptists of Washington. 


* * & 


The Hoosiers believe in rallies. 
Northeastern District recently held a 
Saturday and Sunday rally at Fort 
Wayne. They had conferences and ad- 
dresses on B. Y. P. U. methods and life! 
service league work and a model de 


Washington is anx-: 


President John H. Kriebel| 


The | 


votional meeting. Their officers from | 


the thirty of the forty-five societies ir 
the district went back to their locals 
more enthusiastic about their tasks. The 
representatives voted to hold another 
rally before “Denver.” 


The Central District held a conference © 


Jan. 5-6 at Indianapolis. Weeks o} 
strenuous effort in building up the pro 


gram, developing publicity and securing | 


entertainment for visiting delegate: 
brought a _ representative attendance 
from the twenty-eight societies in thi 
district. 
this an anuual affair. 

Another Indiana district plans to fol 
low suit in the near future. 
like this successfully carried out is con 
tagious. 

Indiana State B. Y. P. U. was reor 
ganized two years ago. It is demon 
strating what can be done when “de 
termination” is put to work. Th 
Hoosier delegation at Denver will reflec 
the spirit which promoted these rallies 

* * * 


The second quarter, 1923, there wer 
684 unions in the Southern Baptist Con 
vention to attain the A-1 Standard a 
Excellence. These were reported fror 
Seventeen states. 


The conference voted to maki | 


An ides 


| 
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Have You Tried This Plan? 
| (For several weeks there will appear in 
this column a description of several types 
of developmental work being carried on for 
‘boys and girls of the teen age. For the 
‘most part, the programs are in no definite 
‘way connected with the church. With the 
brief outlines given, there will also appear 
an evaluation of the programs and sugges- 
tions as to how they can best be adapted to 
the local church.) 


The Tuxis and Trail Ranger 
Programs 

Among leaders of adolescent boys’ 
iwork, there is universal approval of the 
‘Tuxis and Trail Rangers programs as 
‘tthe best available with which to win 
iboys of teen age to the Christian life 
‘and to develop them in service and lead- 
ership. 
| This program was worked out through 
‘the cooperation of the Protestant 
\churches and the Y. M. C. A. of Can- 
jada, and has been in operation for sev- 
‘eral years. It developed as a serious 
attempt to meet the charges that 
thousands of boys—especially in the cit- 
jes—were being shadowed by the church 
\spires but not covered, that Roosevelt's 
‘criticism was just when he said, “If we 
‘are going to do anything for the men 
of tomorrow we must begin before they 
are men.” 
_ The program purposes to win the 
boys through local churches to Jesus 
‘Christ and his way of life. It is based 
/on Luke 2:52, “And Jesus increased in 
_wisdom and stature and in favor with 
“God and man.” Every normal boy has 
\this four-fold interest, and although he 
is by nature religious, he will go out- 
_ side of the church to satisfy the physi- 
ical, educational and social parts of his 
‘mature, unless provision is otherwise 
‘made. 


A Trail Ranger is a boy twelve to 
\ fourteen years of age who is attempt- 
sing to follow the path blazed out by the 
Great Guide, who said, “I am the Way.” 
Tuxis boys are fifteen years or older 
and have their ideal pretty well ex- 
-pressed in their name: Training for 

Service, with You before I and Christ in 
the center of all. 

These two programs will be discussed 
in further detail next week and later 
definite means of applying them to the 
local church will be given, with per- 
haps one write-up of a church group that 

) is actually working out the scheme. 


The Young People’s Church 


Club, Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago 


One of the outstanding pieces of 

_ young people’s work of the denomina- 
_ tion is being conducted at the Hyde Park 
| Baptist Church, Chicago. Bearing the 
hame of the Young People’s Church 


t 
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Religious Education 


Club, it seeks to correlate the whole of 
the young people’s activities of the 
church in carefully planned work, wor- 
ship and recreation. 

It was organized about four years ago 
as part of the church’s program in meet- 
ing the spiritual needs of a large group 
of young people in a_ university and 
densely populated residential district. 
Since then the organization has increas- 
ingly sensed its opportunities, and in 
meeting them has frequently re-defined 
its objectives. Thus it has been growing 
in usefulness and numbers, until now it 
has supervision of the whole Sunday 
evening service and a membership of 
nearly 200. 

The government of the organization is 
vested in a council of about twenty 
young people of whom Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey says “There is no board in the 
whole church so largely attended or so 
enthusiastic.” The membership of the 
council is composed of representatives 
of a young men’s and a young women’s 
group, a junior and a young married 
people’s group, as well as a great num- 
ber chosen at large, representing church 
officers and activities of the Y. P. C. C. 

Each Sunday evening the young men 
and young women meet at seven o’clock 
in separate groups for a study and dis- 
cussion of religious movements, life 
problems, social and industrial questions 
—in an attempt to find the way of 
Christ in each relationship. Rev. Norris 
L. Tibbetts leads the men’s group and 
Mrs. Gilkey the women’s group. At 
eight o’clock the groups join with all 
others who wish to in a half-hour wor- 
ship period in the church auditorium, 
under the leadership of the young peo- 
ple. Fifteen minutes of the time is al- 
lowed to Doctor Gilkey for the presen- 
tation of a devotional topic. He has 
just completed a series of talks on the 
general subject of “Lighthouses and 
Reefs.” At the close of this period, two 
groups are formed and are entertained 
in the homes of two families of the 
church. This social hour gives the 
chance for furthering acquaintance- 
ships and mingling with other socially 
minded individuals. An occasional party 
or social-service project is arranged for 
week-day evenings, and these, with the 
council meetings, make for a better con- 
tinuity of the work. 

The values of the Y. P. C. C. are evi- 
dent. It gives an actual and unified type 
of work for the young people of the 
church, planned and administered by 
them; it spreads Christian fellowship 
among all the young people of the 
church, who would otherwise become 
segregated in small groups; it makes for 
character development in a more direct 
way; and, finally, it gives an added 
meaning and usefulness to the evening 
service. In the words of Doctor Gilkey, 
“Its varied program, witb religion 


always at its heart, occupies all of every 
Sunday evening, and frequent week- 
nights besides, and aims to meet all the 
normal interests of modern young peo- 
ple.” 

The beauty of the organization, after 
all, is the idea behind it. Every church 
has a “young people’s” problem andan 
“evening service” problem. Here is one 
sane solution. 


Query and Comment 


In this column each week, problems 
faced by Young People’s church 
groups are stated and frankly dis- 
cussed. Let The Baptist help you 
work out your difficulties. Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment 
Editor.) 


How can we get the fellows more in- 
terested in the church and B. Y. P. U. 
work? B. S., Ohio. 


In many churches, especially those of 
the small town or rural districts, this is 
a very real problem. Very often it can 
be remedied by the pastor. If he has a 
sufficiently magnetic personality and 
conceives of young people’s work as one 
of the largest phases of his ministry, 
then he can mix with the young men of 
the church families sufficiently to get 
their point of view and show them by 
action as well as word that the church 
needs them as they need the church. The 
“young man” problem will rapidly dimin- 
ish if he is helped to see that the church 
or B. Y. P. U. is engaged in a big task 
and needs his support to win out. 


Is your B. Y. P. U. carrying out defi- 
nite plans to check lawlessness in the 
community or seeking a Christian ans- 
wer to personal, high-school, city and 
national problems? 


B. Y. P. U. field workers from every 
state in the South met in Nashville Dec. 
17-18. There is no let up in the grand 
onward march of the B. Y. P. U. The 
reports from every quarter were opti- 
mistic all through. Total B. Y. P. U.s 
in the South near the 15,000 mark. One 
church member out of every seven be- 
longs to the B. Y. P. U. Many states 
report successful paper campaigns. Study 
course work has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds. The increase in all unions 
for the past year is phenomenal. One 
church in the South has twenty-two un- 
ions. Many churches are electing a 
special officer to direct B. Y. P. U. work. 


Some fine literature is available in con- 
nection with the B. Y. P. U. topic for 
Feb. 24, “The Conquest of the Children: 
Christian Center vs. Slum.” You have 
the opportunity of making this an un- 
usual meeting. Address your literature 
bureau. 


The Canary Helped Make the 
Fire 

Te was one of those freezing February 
days when the wind whistled down 

the chimney and people clapped their 

hands together, outdoors—b’r’r’r’r! Bill 

made a fire on the hearth, and it had just 

started to burn when Uncletim called. 

“Look what I’ve done, Uncletim! I’ve 
made the fire all alone!” 

Uncletim took off his overcoat and 
walked over to inspect the blazing wood 
and coal: “Alone, Bill? I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it took at least a hundred 
other fellows to help you start that fire, 
by the looks of it—even a canary bird 
helped!” 

You should have heard Bill laugh: 
“Well, I like that! Why, Uncletim, I 
split the kindling, I carried up the coal, 
I crushed the newspapers, I laid the fire, 
and I lighted it! There hasn’t been an- 
other boy in this house all day—honest 
Injun! And as for a canary!” 

Uncletim sat down. “Quite so. Nev- 
ertheless, you are all wrong. Let me 
see, you said match, newspaper, wood, 
coal? That’s four things. Let’s begin 
with the match box. Here it is, what 
does it say on the cover? 

Bill read aloud: “Made in Japan.” 

“Exactly!” sighed Uncletim. “That 
means that some small Japanese boy or 
girl was the first to help you start the 
fire. For over the sea in Japan there are 
thousands of Japanese children who 
make matchboxes like this all day long 
for a living. How much do you sup- 
pose they earn for them, by the way?” 

Bill turned the frail little box over and 
over: “I don’t know, Uncletim—maybe 
five cents.” 

“My dear boy! That entire box full 
of matches only costs a cent in the 
stores over here. Five cents apiece 
would be a fabulous fortune to those 
poor little match-box-makers who earn 
only eight cents for a thousand boxes, 
I’m told. Figure out for yourself what 
fussy, mussy, delicate work it must be 
to paste the sides together so neatly.” 

Bill looked at the box with entirely 
new eyes. “Eight cents a thousand!” he 
groaned, with a world of pity for the 
busy Japanese fingers which had shaped 
it. He remembered—missionaries! 

Uncletim next picked up a crumpled 
newspaper: “Now next, this! Newspa- 
pers, as of course you know, were once 
trees.” 

“Trees?” gasped Bill. 


“Of course. Out in some great forest. 
You are to picture several lusty lumber- 
jacks felling the particular tree which 
was to make your newspaper, the one 
that started your fire. No comfortable 
homes for the lumberjacks, Bill, just 
rough shacks, with rougher bunk-beds. 
No stares or churches or movies. But 


The Chimney Corner 


your particular tree is chopped down; 
it makes its way to a big factory, where 
other workmen make your tree into 
wood pulp, and still more workmen re- 
duce it to paper. Then it took a lot of 
reporters and telegraph operators as 
well as typesetters and printers to print 
the newspaper, and a newsboy to de- 
liver it at your door before breakfast. 
So even in crumpling it to start a fire 
you had to have a lot of helpers, didn’t 
you?” 
Bill nodded, speechless. 


“As for the kindling wood, it was 
cut down and chopped by men in our 
Rescue Mission in town, men who might 
be tramps and thieves if some such work 
were not provided for them. But of 
course, even before they got to work, 
some other men in some forest were 
busy felling trees.” 


“The lumberjacks had more to do with 
my fire than I guessed,” Bill smiled, for 
down in his soul he had always had a 
big admiration for those strong lonely 
fellows far from everything human, who 
spent their days with axes and saws— 
“for me!” he added, with an eye on the 
fire. 


“And now we come to the coal—soft 
coal and hard coal, as of course you 
know. Not a furnace could burn with 
hard coal if soft coal had not done its 
part: for there have to be steel rails for 
steel coal car-wheels to travel over, steel 
typewriters to tap out the letters order- 
ing the coal, steel shovels to shovel the 
coal into our cellars. In order to have 
steel, there has to be the most enor- 
mously hot fire you can imagine—two 
hundred huge soft coal ovens burning 
day and night, with men from foreign 
lands in charge of them, running here 
and there from oven to oven to keep the 
fires built up. The heat is terrific! But 
even before those fires could be built to 
melt the iron ore, other men from for- 
eign. lands had to go deep, deep down 
under the earth to dig out the coal. And 
this, my boy, is mighty dangerous work, 
for there are deadly gases down there 
which can easily make men faint, grow 
unconscious, and then die. That’s where 
the canary comes in! For these miners 
carry a canary in a cage with them, be- 
cause canaries faint from these gases 
several moments quicker than human 
beings do; so it gives the miners a 
warning when they see the birds keel 
over; they rush for fresh air at once.” 

Bill sighed. A canary! He had never 
dreamed that it took a canary to help 
build his fire, as well as all those num- 
berless miners, oven-tenders, freightmen, 
engineers, little Japanese— 

“I didn’t do much when I made this 
fire,” he smiled. 


“You simply did your final share in 
Dutting the match, the wood and the 
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coal to their real use. But I’m thinking 
it’s about time you thanked some of 
your helpers, Bill. They’re an uncom- 
fortable lot, whether they live in Japan 
and make match boxes endlessly all day, 
or whether they’re lumberjacks off in 
our American forests, or whether they're 
miners down underneath American soil 
delving for coal.” 

“What’s a coal mine like?” Bill asked, 

Uncletim shuddered. “I’ve visited one, 
and I didn’t like it down there. It’s like 
a city under the earth—Whole avenues 
of black coal, with side streets of coal, 
and small rooms opening off those 
streets. It’s in those rooms where the 
miners work all day, with little lamps 
burning on the front of their caps to 
give them light. You wouldn’t like it 
They don’t like it themselves. It js 
something to remember when you see a! 
pile of coal, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Bill said slowly and thought- 
fully, for he had learned a great deal in 
fifteen minutes. After supper, when! 
Peggy and Timothy and his mother™ 
were sitting around the fire (his fire!) he! 
told them all that Uncletim had said, 
after which Bill’s mother opened one of 
her favorite books and read them this: 


Sacrament of Fire 


By JoHN OxENHAM 

Kneel down always when you light a 
fire! 

Kneel reverently, and thankful be 
For God’s unfailing charity, 
And on the ascending flame inspire 
A little prayer, that shall upbear 
The increase of your thankfulness 
For this sweet grace 
Of warmth and light! 
For here again is sacrifice 
For your delight. 


Within the wood, 

That lived a joyous life 

Through sunny days and rainy days 

And winter storms and strife ;— 

Within the peat, 

That drank the moorland sweet 

Of bracken, whin, and sweet 
heather, 

And all the joy of gold gorse feather 

Flaming like Love in wint’riest weather, 

While snug below, in sun and snow, 

Peat heard the beat of the padding feet 

Of foal and dam, and ewe and lamb, 

And the stamp of old bell-wether;— 

Within the coal, 

Where forests lie entombed, 

Oak, elm, and chestnut, beech and red 
pine bole— 

God shrined his sunshine, and enwombed 

For you these stores of light and heat, 

Your life-joys to complete. 

These all have died that you might live; 

Yours now the high prerogative 

To loose their long captivities,— 

To give them new sweet span of life | 

And fresh activities. 


bell- 
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| Dr. John L. Jackson 
By T. W. GOODSPEED 
| The church and the world are poorer 
lor the loss of John L. Jackson. He was 
‘ny pastor for thirteen years. I voice the 
‘eelings of thousands of men, women and 
Whildren when I say I admired him, 
‘rusted him and loved him. The strong 
shurches he served through unusually 
‘ong pastorates—Aurora, Grand Rapids, 
‘dyde Park, Bloomington — sufficiently 
‘ttest that he was a good preacher and a 
‘rood pastor. 
' He had an open mind. He kept up 
with the progress of knowledge and 
ever ceased to grow intellectually. 
‘Preaching extemporaneously, he had no 
barrel of sermons and if he ever repeated 
2 sermon it was new in phraseology, in 
‘Illustrations, in thought. He was an 
-yangelistic preacher. He preached the 
‘good news of salvation with simplicity 
and earnestness and never forgot that 
‘the business of a preacher was to win his 
jearers to the acceptance of the gospel. 
‘He sought to win souls. 
_ He was a faithful, wise, sympathetic 
‘pastor. His only interest in social life 
was the service of his people. He went 
where he was needed among the poor, 
the sick, the bereaved. To every call 
upon his sympathy his heart was wide 
‘open. He attained a very high ideal as 
a Christian pastor. 
| He never lorded it over God’s heritage. 
‘He was not the master whose will was 
law in the church. He was, indeed, chief 
among us, but this was because he was 
the servant of all. He developed his 
people by encouraging them to assume 
vand carry the responsibilities properly 
belonging to them and thus his churches 
‘became strong, self-reliant, self-propa- 
gating, able, when he left them, to go 
forward to even larger and better things. 
Doctor Jackson was an _ exceptional 
citizen. He had a high ideal of the 
duties of citizenship. He did not think 
that because he was a clergyman he was 
vabove taking an interest in politics. I 
well recall that when the Hyde Park 
Church called him in 1896 he delayed 
leaving Grand Rapids until he had depos- 
ited his ballot for McKinley for presi- 
‘dent. The good man and the good cause 
he not only prayed for; he voted for 
\them. Every movement for social bet- 
terment, for relief of distress, for edu- 
cational advancement, for public reform, 
|found in him warm sympathy and active 
support. 
| And all this was because he possessed 
in a degree I have rarely seen equalled 
'the very spirit and life of Jesus. Jesus 
'was the most manly of all the sons of 
|men, a prince, a king among men. He 
\ aes and remains unequalled in trust in 
| God, in love and loyalty, in submission to 
| hie Father’s will, in love to men. in sym- 
} 


| 
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pathy and devotion to their welfare, in 
understanding and fellowship with them, 
in goodness, humility, holiness and self- 
forgetful devotion. But not less in inde- 
pendence in thought, courage in action 
and in the scope and grandeur of his 
plans and purposes. He conceived and 
initiated plans for world conquest. He 
commissioned his followers to carry out 
these world-wide plans. Who, before 
Jesus, ever had the conception of the re- 
demption of the world? 

This Jesus lived in Doctor Jackson. 
He sympathized with these world con- 
ceptions and devoted his life to further- 
ing them. He was independent in his 
thinking and courageous in spirit. His 
life was one of service, sympathy, good- 
ness, love for God and men. No one 
could say with more truth than Doctor 
Jackson, “The life I am now living in 
the body I am living by faith in the Son 
of God.” He possessed and exhibited in 
all his acts and relations in an excep- 
tional degree the spirit of Jesus. He was 
one of those rare personalities of whom 
we can almost say, 

“He was a man. Take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 

Everything about him, his attractive 
presence, his genial personality, his 
Christian spirit, his devotion to every- 
thing that was good, his uprightness of 
life, his grandeur of character, all united 
“to give the world assurance of a Man.” 
He who loved to call himself the Son 
of Man, because he gathered up all hu- 
manity into his life and love, made his 
servant, Doctor Jackson, one of the sons 
of God. 


J. LL JACKSOW 


Philadelphia Letter 
By ArtHuR C, BALDWIN 

The new administration has come into 
power and the new broom is sweeping 
very clean indeed. Mayor Kendrick 
amazed his friends and disappointed the 
politicians by naming a very able list of 
men for his cabinet. Now everybody, 
politicians, reformers, railroads and taxi- 
cabs seem united in one glorious cam- 
paign to clean up. General Butler, of the 
Marines, is running the police force and 
has actually made a dent in the law- 
breaking forces behind the banditry and 
speak-easies. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, it is announced unofficially, will 
put a great station at West Philadelphia, 
and subway its tracks to a new station 
at 15th Street for suburban traffic. This 
means that the unsightly Chinese wall 
that now marks Market Street, will be 
removed and a vast area opened to the 
best kind of real estate development. A 
Victory Hall, to cost eight or nine mil- 
lions of dollars on the Parkway, will be 
a memorial to the soldier dead and a 
convention center. Subways on Chest- 
nut and Walnut streets, with an ele- 
vated on Woodland Avenue connecting, 
and another subway on Arch street out 
to Overbrook and connecting with the 
new Delaware River Bridge, are an- 
nounced as certain. The Broad Street 
subway north and south is of course 
fully assured. It also seems quite cer- 
tain that the great City Hall which has 
become an intolerable barrier to traffic 
will be razed and a new municipal center 
built at the head of the Parkway. Such 
a program as this makes everybody 
happy, from the real estate man and the 
unhappy commuters who are jammed in 
the trolley cars, to the politicians who 
will spend the money. There is no 
question of the wisdom and the press- 
ing necessity of all these undertakings. 
That these changes will profoundly af- 
fect our churches and call for statesman- 
like planning for the future is evident. 

The going of Dr. Carter Helm Jones 
to Atlanta on January 27 leaves a 
great gap here. Many circles besides the 
First Baptist Church deplore his de- 
parture. Several receptions and dinners 
have been given in Doctor Jones’ honor 
so that he should have known before he 
left how much we have loved him. At 
a dinner given by the ministers’ confer- 
ence, a visiting brother from New York 
facetiously told us that among the items 
of news they had heard that General 
Butler had come to town and Doctor 
Jones was leaving—another illustration 
of the necessity of a proper relation be- 
tween facts. 

Doctor Jones leaves us much as 
he goes. Many friends will always re- 


member the genuine personal interest 
that he felt taward them Tn the Firat 
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Church, among other things, he leaves 
a great social service work, which was 
established and developed under his min- 
istry and which has renewed and quick- 
ened the hold which that great church 
has upon the community. 

Our friend Dr. C. H. Woolston has 
received a new name. He is being called 
the “chaplain of the mayor.” They are 
good Masonic brothers and at the inaug- 
ural ceremony Doctor Woolston made 
the prayer. He is now receiving con- 
gratulations also on the thirty-seventh 
anniversary of his pastorate, which was 
celebrated on Jan. 20. 


Our local street car company, known 
as the P. R. T. recently made the an- 
nouncement that the wage adjustments 
of the future will no longer rest upon 
the basis of supply and demand, but 
rather on a mutually agreed starting 
point with fluctuations up and down de- 
pendent upon changes in the purchasing 
value of the dollar. This interesting 
announcement reminds us of the develop- 
ment of a wonderful spirit of peace and 
good-will in a public service corpora- 
tion. A dozen years ago the street car 
situation here was full of bitterness. 
The story of those days is full of strikes, 
waste, inefficiency in the service and 
threatened bankruptcy. It was probably 
as bad and hopeless a situation as ex- 
isted anywhere. A new management 
was chosen, a policy of conciliation and 
justice begun. Slowly confidence and 
good-will appeared. The wage question 
was settled on the average of the wages 
for corresponding labor in three other 
cities. For thirteen years the manage- 
ment and men have been developing a 
system of mutual cooperation. Some- 
times wages were decreased and the men 
accepted without a murmur. Once they 
voted to refuse an increase that was le- 
gitimately theirs in order to relieve the 
management of strain. Today 10,000 
men and women are engaged in this vi- 
tally important service, unhampered by 
strikes or misunderstandings. Their af- 
fairs are in the hands of a welfare co- 
operative association. They own one- 
sixth of the capital stock of the com- 
pany, which they have purchased out of 
their own savings, and they have used 
their vote to maintain the present man- 
agement when banker capitalists were 
trying to make a change. They have 
more than two millions in their saving 
fund. They operate sick benefit and 
pension funds and all together are illus- 
trating how capital and labor can work 
together in a spirit of justice and square 
dealing for the service of all. 


And now comes this new plan where- 
by the average wage of other cities is 
given up as a base and the purchasing 
power of the dollar is put in its place. 
That the P. R. T. organization is ready 
for this is evident. Behind the decision 
are years of mutual confidence and co- 
operation between men and manage- 
ment. The P. R. T. employees have 
learned well the lessons of mutual re- 
sponsibilities and have shared in the 
direct benefits of their own efficiency and 
cooperation. It will not be hard for 
them to meet in a common agreement 
on the equity of a basic wage and from 


that point, with the aid of the market 
basket, they will know how the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar fluctuates and 
will adjust their wage accordingly. 


A recent article in THe Baptist de- 
clared that the world grows worse. But 
here we rejoice in the new spirit of 
brotherhood that has grown in such dif- 
ficult soil within thirteen years. What 
are the signs of the times? Is it not 
true that in business and politics, in per- 
sonal affairs and international relation- 
ships, men are more and more working 
with the spirit of good-will in their 
hearts, striving to banish the war spirit 
and to replace it with the positive ele- 
ments of truth and justice? The spirit 
of the Christ is not far away from such 
efforts. 


J. F. Watson, Western Washington Di- 

rector of Promotion and Secretary. 

Elected July, 1918. 13,781 Baptists and 
99 churches in western section 


The death of Rev. Percy Wilmot of 
Glenside was a sad surprise to his many 
friends. Brother Wilmot brought a mes- 
sage of courage and spiritual insight to 
his people and was established in their 
affections. He will be missed by us all. 


The Baptist Ministers’ Conference, 
under its new president, Rev. William 
S. Booth, gathered on the first Monday 
of the New Year and, as in other years, 
heard a stimulating message from Milton 
G. Evans, president of Crozer Semin- 
ary. On Jan. 14 Prof. Rufus M. Jones, 
of Haverford, gave a paper on mysti- 
cism,—scholarly, broad, simple and sym- 
pathetic. It was a message full of light. 
Both fundamentalist and modernist, he 
informed us, must go deeper and in the 
underlying spiritual reality find their 
peace. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Atrsert H. FINN 
The problems involved in attempting 
to evangelize our great cities is a sub- 
ject that deserves a deeper study and 
consideration than our denomination, or 
any other denomination has ever given 
them. The 1920 census showed that the 
cities of our country were increasing in 
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population seven and one-half times as 
fast as the rural districts. This is a! 
great difference and one that has been 
accumulating in intensity for seventy. | 
five years when the trend toward the | 
cities was first recognized by the United | 
States census reports. But this general. 
ratio does not convey the tremendous 
growth that is coming to several of the 
industrial centers of the North. For: 
many years there had been a _ widely | 
recognized race in growth among the: 
major cities of the country. This had 
been a somewhat orderly contest but be- 
tween the 1910 census and that of 1920 
Detroit leaped from eleventh place to 
fourth place and since 1920 has been go- 
ing even stronger. From reliable statis-| 
tics we learn that the metropolitan area 
of Detroit in 1923 added another city) 
equal to Hartford, Connecticut, or Day- 
ton, Ohio, and greater than either Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, or Des Moines, Iowa. 


These new peoples were not of one! 


language or race or nationality but of. 
many; each group, with its own customs, 
language, characteristics, and each pre- 
senting its own peculiar problems. 
year of 1924 promises to keep up the 


same ratio of growth. Think of what) 


this vast influx means to an agency like 
the Detroit Baptist Union that already) 
has more serious problems than it can 
well handle and yet face to face with! 
these, added obligations and responsi- 
bilities. 

The Detroit City B. Y. P. U. covered 
itself with glory in the annual dinner! 
event which was held on Thursday eve- 


ning, Jan. 17, at the Woodward Avenue) 


Church. A careful count found 1021 
present and that with several other im- 
portant events staged the same hour, 


Mr. John R. Glading, well known in B.* 


Y. P. U. circles acted as toastmaster. 


Pres. William Gear Spencer, of Hills-|7 


dale College, was the guest of honor and 
to his inspiring audience delivered a 
great address on “To Him that Hath.”)) 
President Mainland and his efficient) 
corps of helpers are to be congratulated, 
while our Baptist cause too, may be 
congratulated that so fine a host of con- 
secrated young Baptists is in training for 7 
the greater responsibilities just ahead. | 

The same evening, Thursday, Jan. 17,7 
the First Church -held its annual meet- 
ing. It proved to be a happy event. 
The reports showed $24,728.10 expended 
for current expenses and $28,003.69 con- 
tributed to benevolences. These figures” 
do not include the Bible School, B. Y. P. 
U., Woman’s Union and other organiza- 
tions, but the reports of the church? 
proper. The benevolences of the affili- 
ated organizations would largely in 
crease the figures named by the treas- 
urer of benevolences. Pastor Sanborn is 
greatly loved by his people. The church 
was never in better spirit or form. The 
first Sunday in the new year twenty-six 
new members received the hand of fel- 
lowship. 

Friday, Jan. 18, the Warren Avenu¢ 
Church held a delightful homecoming 
celebration to which old friends anc 
former members were especially invited 7 
The program opened at 3 p. m and con: 
cluded at 10 p m._ Delightful reminis/~ 
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yences were given by members, past and 
»resent, followed by an address by Doc- 
or Gleiss, superintendent of the Detroit 
Baptist Union. Dinner was served at 6 
, m. followed by a program that cul- 
jainated with an inspiring address given 
yy Dr. M. S. Rice, preacher of the Met- 
jopolitan M. E. Church. It was an event 
jong to be remembered and Pastor W. 
t. Bowyer is to be congratulated upon 
the splendid progress made and the de- 
ightful fellowship that obtains at War- 
en Avenue. Frank J. Whitney was 
thairman of the event. 


( Jan. 13 marked a red letter day in the 
‘istory of the Hartford Avenue Church, 
segro. The church met in the old frame 
labernacle and, weeping for joy, marched 
‘o the first unit of its new brick church 
't the corner of Hartford and Milford 
‘venues. At 3 p. m. Rev. R. L. Bradby, 
hastor of the Second Church, negro, 
reached a masterly sermon to a 
‘rowded house—over 1000 souls. At 8 
4, m. Doctor Gleiss, superintendent of 
‘he Detroit Baptist Union, preached the 
‘ermon to another crowded house. For 
‘wo weeks meetings are being held every 
lyening but Saturday with outside speak- 
irs every night. On Friday evening, Jan. 
'8, officers of the Detroit Baptist Union 
vere honored guests. Robert Ernst, 
‘hairman of the negro work committee, 
wresided, and short addresses were made 
iy John Milotte, the attorney who had 
None such a fine piece of work in un- 
‘angling the difficulties preparatory to 
‘he taking over of the building opera- 
sions by the Detroit Baptist Union, Secy. 


A. H. Finn, Treasurer Matheson, and a, 


hort sermon by Doctor Gleiss. The 
\chievement of Hartford Avenue, under 
che leadership of Rev. C. A. Hill, will be 
f real inspiration to the other negro 


| Sunday, Jan. 13, the Second Polish 
nission baptized nine happy converts 
and on Sunday, Jan. 27, the congregation 
‘athered to organize as a church. This 
‘rave interest is located under the very 
shadow of one of the largest Polish 
Zatholic churches in the city. Its pro- 
‘ram has been slow for evident reasons. 
it has a splendid home and is pastored 
ay Rev. A. 'S. Morze. 

| Baptists are determined to do their 
ull share in the evangelization of the 
wonderful new city of Dearborn. Union 
‘wangelistic meetings have been going 


| ° ° 
(nm for several weeks in the Evangelical 


church, the Baptists being represented 
jy Rev. S. W. Phelps, their efficient pas- 
or. On Sunday, Jan. 20, the faithful 
vand of loyal Baptists met and organ- 
zed a full-fledged Baptist church with 
orty members and as soon as the spe- 
‘al meetings close will proceed toward 
ouilding the first unit of their new 
hurch edifice. We expect great things 
‘rom Dearborn. 
| The Woodward Avenue Church held 
tS annual meeting on Wednesday eve- 
ing, Jan. 16, beginning with a chicken 
“inner and program of toasts and music. 
“he church treasurer reported that a 
‘rand total of $93,468.10 had been raised 
hy all departments, of which the church 
‘>roper contributed $36,773.18 for church 
‘|}xpenses and $41,579.86 for missionary 


benevolences. The church is free of 
debt and has a balance of $5,221.44 in the 
treasury of all departments. Greetings 
were sent to six who had been members 
for half a century. An adjournment was 
taken for one week when the annual re- 
ports of the various departments will be 
made. 


Nebraska Notes 
By R. R. Coon 


The first of a series of laymen’s ban- 
quets was held at Freemont, Jan. 8. 
The next was held in Grand Island, Jan. 
22; others will follow at Norfolk, Hast- 
ings and other cities representing dif- 
ferent parts of the state.. These may 
help to bring to Milwaukee the hundred 
laymen wanted from Nebraska. 


Roemese 


H. Q. Morton, Arizona Director of Pro- 
motion and Secretary. Elected 1919. 
4760 Baptists and 48 churches in state 


Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Robinson of Lan- 
sing, Mich., are spending three weeks in 
the state, sent by the National Board of 
Promotion. They will visit Alliance, 
Chadron and Scottsbluff. 


The Grand Island Church has secured 
pledges covering the entire price of the 
new church site, $5,000. 


Pastors are needed at Creighton and 
Carroll; the two may unite with one pas- 
tor. 

Mason City is still looking to Iowa for 
a pastor. 

Sunday-school work in the state has 
a leader in Director J. D. Collins. In his 


plans he aims at the stars. 


The Second Church, Lincoln, conduct- 
ed in January a school of missions with 
three study classes, with attendance 
nearly 100. 


Rev. C. W. Miller closed his work in 
Maxwell, Dec. 9. Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
held a large place in the hearts of the 
members of the church. He has begun 
work as a convention pastor. 

The amount subscribed by Nebraska 
churches is $542,234; amount paid De- 
cember 15, 1923, $386,427. 
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Rev. J. P. Forsander resigns the pas- 
torate at Holdredge to accept a chap- 
laincy in the United States navy. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the Swedish and Eng- 
lish churches have consolidated, and a 
parsonage has been built. The new po- 
sition will give him oversight of a 
thousand men. 


Rev. J. M. Tirnell has recently come 
to the Dickens and Wellfleet churches 


‘as pastor and is proving a leader in relig- 


ious work. 


Rev. E. H. Clark has gone from AIl- 
bion to Alliance. 


The Albion church has called Rev. G. 
B. Nance, of Tilden, who comes in Feb- 
ruary. 


Rev. J. D. Briggs has resigned at Pal- 
estine, and removed to Coal, Mo., to be 
near his aged parents. 


Rev. W. E. Pool has moved from 
Madison, IIl., and is now on the field 
where Rev. C. W. Miller was pastor, 
Maxwell and surroundings. 


Wymore has called Rev. G W. 
Pumphrey of Kansas; he is already on 
the field in prosperous work. 


Rev. G. W. Stansbury of Friend was 
encouraged in his work with varied in- 
teresting Christmas services. 


Evangelistic Services 


Chaplain E. W. White of Omaha who 
has been doing valuable work in North 
Dakota during the last year, returns to 
Nebraska and will lead revival services 
with the Dannebrog Church, Rev. C. J. 
Bukoutz, pastor. He will be able to ar- 
range for revival work after January, if 
planned soon. His evangelistic work is 
of the very best. Rev. Ray E. York and 
Mr. Hodges from the Ft. Worth Sem- 
inary team have closed a week’s meet- 
ing with the church at Liberty in South- 
ern Nebraska. Eleven were converted, 
uniting with the church, Rev. G. P. Mc- 
Bride, pastor. At Bridgeport, Rev. F. 
M. Sturtevant, pastor, Rev. B. N. Ward 
has led a two weeks’ meeting, fifteen 
were converted. Brother Sturtevant is 
leading a prosperous work. Mr. Ward 
is conducting some evangelistic confer- 
ences in the state during the months of 
February, March and April. Evangelist 
W. S. Dixon has served ten years in that 
capacity. He can aid in such work as 
preacher or musical director. Rev. E. 
W. Darrow is busy in revival meetings 
at Ansley and outstations. Rev. H. P. 
Cox, pastor at Tecumseh, is having 
marked success. Twelve united with the 
church at a recent ‘service; thirty-five 
have joined during the year. 


Pittsburgh Association 
By R. G. PIERson 


Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, home secretary 
of the Foreign Society addressed the 
ministers’ conference on Jan. 14. After 
a full statement concerning the charges 
brought against the society by the Fun- 
damentalist League of New York, Doc- 
tor Lerrigo answered questions. Doc- 
tor Lerrigo brought us much informa- 
tion and encouraged our hearts. The 
conference expressed its confidence in 
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the Foreign Society. Doctor Lerrigo 
spoke on Sunday in the Sandusky Street 
and Shady Avenue churches. 


Dr. A. F. Hauser of Olean, N. Y., has 
been visiting in our association, preach- 
ing at the First Church McKeesport and 
lecturing at Greensburg. He read a 
well-prepared paper before the ministers’ 
conference on Jan. 21 on the subject 
“The Virgin Birth, Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the Physical Resurrection of 
Jesus.” 


Trinity Institute 


The Trinity Institute an interdenom- 
inational organization is presenting the 
city an opportunity to hear leading men 
of the nation on vital questions of the 
day. The institute has an advisory 
committee made up of representatives 
of all the denominations. Dr. Wallace 
Petty is the Baptist representative. Such 
subjects as the down-town church, public 
opinion the foundation of democracy, 
recreation, the welfare of the child, edu- 
cation and childhood, the ethics of youth, 
America and the Orient and Europe to 
day, are to be discussed. 


The First Church 


The writer had the privilege of visit- 
ing the First Church on a recent 
Wednesday evening and being the guest 
and speaker at its monthly church sup- 
per. This great church, with its modern 
equipment and under the able leadership 
of Dr. C. Wallace Petty and Rev. D. N. 
Boswell, is making a great contribution 
to the kingdom of God. January is re- 
cruiting month and at every evening 
service there have been conversions. At 
least fifty new members will be received 
during January. It was a delight to 
learn of the efficient work that is being 
done in religious education. A promi- 
nent educator of the city, not a Baptist, 
made a careful study of the Sunday 
schools and then placed his children in 
the school of the First Church. This is 
a fine testimony of the work being done 
by Doctor Petty and his helpers. 

The January number of the B. Y. P. U. 
Bulletin has been issued and_ presents 
an attractive appearance. The new edi- 
tor is C. R. Foster, Jr., a member of the 
Sandusky Street Church. Mr. Foster is 
on the editorial staff of the Pittsburgh Sun. 


Items of Interest 


At a recent meeting of the association 
board it was voted to increase Dr. W. C. 
Chappell’s salary $500. Doctor Chappell 
is doing an excellent work as executive 
secretary of the association and the 
board recognized it by increasing his 
salary. 

The Homewood Church, under the 
leadership of B. F. Patt, is doing a good 
work. Thirty-six are in the teacher 
training class; seven new members were 
received recently. 

The pastor of Beth Eden Church, Rev. 
H. E. Hatchman, is comfortably located 
in the new parsonage recently erected. 

Rev. L. J. Ramsey of the Lorenz Ave- 
nue Church spent two weeks at his old 
home in Inman, S. C. 

New Brighton Church, Rev. James E. 
Darby, pastor, held its annual meeting 


early in January. The reports indicated 
a successful year of work. A new Estey 
organ has been dedicated. 

A member of the Sandusky Street 
Church has given $600 to the New World 
Movement. This is a new gift. 

Members of the Lorenz Avenue 
Church are giving a radio set, costing 
$200 to the home and orphanage. 


At Sharpsburg, Rev. E: H. Baker, 
evangelist, is conducting special meet- 
ings. 


Rev.. John Young has been appointed 
to preach at Rankin Center. 

Miss Mary Kindeberger is the new 
missionary at the Union Church. This 


church has recently installed a moving 
picture machine. 


It is used on Sunday 


THE BAPTIS@ 


evenings and has been the means of 
increasing the attendance. 

Rev. E. B. Sharpless, pastor at River- 
view, recently baptized thirty candidates 
using the baptistry of the Monongahela 
Church. 

Emmanuel Church received eight new! 
members at the last communion service, 

Rev. and Mrs. Eugene Neubauer of 
Elizabeth were the recipients of a $355 
purse at Christmas from members of the 
congregation and people of the com-! 
munity. This gift was an expression of 
appreciation of work done by Mr. and 
Mrs. Neubauer in church vacation work 
and other community enterprises, also in 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of his 
entering the university. 


Atlantic Coast 


VERMONT 


Rev. GrorRGE PoMFREY, pastor of the 
churches at Richford and East Richford 
for five years, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect Feb. 1. Mr. Pomfrey 
has accepted a unanimous call to the new 
church at Springfield, Vt. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pomfrey are real builders, having rebuilt 
the church at Panton, and then later the 
Main Street Church, Newport. Owing 
to a fire they had an opportunity to re- 
build, enlarge and beautify the church at 


Left, G. Clifford Cress, Montana Director 
of Promotion and Secretary 
Upper right, A. B. Coats, Connecticut 
Convention Secretary. Elected January, 
1908. 29,539 Baptists and 154 churches 
in state 
Lower right, H. B. Sloat, Connecticut 
Director of Promotion. Elected January, 
1920 


® years 


Richford. The congregations at Rich: 
ford have also been built up and ther 
have been many additions to the churel 
by baptism. Richford is a splendid field 
with a modern church edifice and parson 
age with all the modern conveniences 
At Springfield the parsonage will have t 
be moved from the site on which th 
church is to be built and a new buildin 
erected. The people at Richford am 
East Richford regret losing Mr. ané 
Mrs. Pomfrey, but feel he is the righ 
man for the work at Springfield. Th 
Richford Church recently met with | 
loss through the death of Gaylord F 
Ladd, a prominent attorney and for twi 
state’s attorney for Frankl: 
County. The Richford and East Rich 
ford churches held annual business meet 
ings and roll-calls on Jan. 10. Th 
annual reports showed the churches t 
be in splendid condition both spirituall’ 
and financially. Addresses were deliv 
ered by Rev. A. R. Low and by Di 
W. A. Davison. 


THE MontTGOMERY 'CENTER CHURCH, Rey 


A. R. Low, pastor, held its annual rol} 
call and business meeting on Friday aff 
ernoon, Jan. 11. Reports showed all bill 
paid and the outlook from every stan¢ 


point encouraging. Pastor and Mrs. Loy © 
are doing good work. The ladies of th = 
church served supper, after which Supes | 


intendent Davison delivered an address. 


THe St. ALBans CuHurcH, Rev. S. W 7 
Schurman, pastor, recently held its ar” 


nual meeting and parish supper. 
the enjoyable features of the meetin 
was the cantata put on by the chure, 
choir. In spite of much illness amon 
the church families, the church has ha 
a successful year and the outlook 
promising. 


Rev. W. H. BisHop, formerly pastor i 
West Guilford, has accepted the call to th 
West Haven Church and is already at wot 
on his new field. 


Durinc DEcEMBER Rev. John M. Max 
well, pastor of the Bellows Falls Churel 
preached a series of sermons on the Bibl) 
In January his theme was “Missions,” th 
sermoris presenting different phases of mij 
sion work. A special effort was put fort 
in behalf of the New World Movemet| 
during January. 


REPORTS PRESENTED at the annual meetin) 
of the Montpelier Church, Rev. H. # 


One ¢ © 
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Childs, pastor, showed that this church had 
jad a good year. 

| THE NINETY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
f the Bennington Church, Rev. W. G. 
fowart, pastor, was held Jan. 7. Reports 
‘rom the different branches of the church 
indicated a steady, normal advance. This 
vast year the church has again cooperated 
‘vith the Congregational and Methodist 
‘hurches in conducting a school of missions. 
The community interest thus aroused in 
his effort is helpful. The two teacher 
iraining classes—one for prospective teach- 
rs with sessions on Sunday, and the other 
meeting on Thursday evening for present 
veachers—as well as the delegations sent to 
)cean Park and Saxtons River summer 
cchools, indicate that the church has been 
‘nd is engaged in training its future leac- 
‘rs. The church is in a splendid condition 
piritually and financially. 


Rev. FREDERICK W. Forp, recently of New 
York City but formerly pastor of a strong 
‘hurch in the West, has accepted a call to 
lhe Poultney Church, where he began his 
york on Jan. 20. Mr. and Mrs, Ford have 
‘pecialized on work with young people, and 
ure qualified both by training and experi- 
once to carry on an aggressive work at 
oultney. 

| THE PAST WEEKs have been active ones 
‘or the Ludlow Church. Jan. 4 a reception 
o Pastor and Mrs. H. B. Rankin was held 
in the church vestry. The welcome by the 
thurch people and by friends in the com- 
unity was a demonstration of the spirit 
yf good-will and fellowship. The annual 
meeting of the church and the parish sup- 
oer held on Jan. 7 gave further promise of 
4 successful year in 1924. The reports for 
(923 showed that splendid work had been 
lone and that all departments of the 
hurch were in a flourishing condition. 
This church has been fortunate in having 
‘wo missionaries bring inspiring messages 
n the last weeks—on Jan. 13 Rev. Earle 
Ballou, a ‘Congregational missionary in 
\Shina, and on Jan. 17 Rev. J. E. Cummings, 


4 Baptist missionary in Burma. 
| 


\ Rev. CHarLEs Harcrove of Brandon has 
seen called to the pastorate of the churches 
it Readsboro and Whitingham, where he 
iwill begin his work at once. These fields 
offer a great opportunity for service. 

'| THE STATE CONVENTION, which celebrates 
‘ts one huncreth anniversary and also the 
wenty-fifth annual report of the secretary 
ind superintendent, W. A. Davison, will be 
neld with the First Church, Burlington, 
May 19-21, instead of at Brandon in June 
's formerly planned. 


| Rev. Oswatp H. RANKIN, pastor of the 
‘hurch at Chester has tendered his resigna- 
ion to take effect on or before April 1. 
‘The committee is now looking for a strong 
nan to take up the work on that field. 
[his is a church made up of intelligent 
veople, with a fine church edifice, a good 
arsonage and a salary entirely adequate 
or a man’s support. 


Tue St. Jonnsspury Cuurcu, Rev. W. 
M. Richardson, pastor, has lost a faithful 
ind efficient member through the death of 
). H. Henderson, who was for many years 
jhe Vermont State Convention auditor. Mr. 
Jenderson had been connected with the 
3oston and Maine Railroad for forty-six 
/€ars, and through that connection and his 
,tatewide fraternity interests he was one of 
he pest known men in northeastern Ver- 
,1ont, 


Rev. R. G. Greencrass, who for two 
| cars has been pastor of the churches at 
\andolph and Braintree, has tendered his 


resignation and closed his work on those 
fields to accept a call to a large church of 
another denomination in Ohio. Mr. and 
Mrs. Greengrass have been faithful and 


, energetic workers, instrumental in receiving 


a number into the church during their stay. 


Rev. A. J. Hopxins, for sixteen years 
pastor of the Perkinsville Church, who re- 
tired last December, has recently been made 
pastor emeritus of this church. This action 
was taken by the church in consideration 
of Mr. Hopkins’ faithful and honored serv- 
ice as pastor, and as an expression of the 
desire of the people for his continued coun- 
sel and spiritual aid. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Rev. G. C. LAUDENSLAGER, pastor of the 
Southington Church, was assisted by Mr. 
Homer Hammontree and Mr. Howard 
Hermonsen of Grand Rapids, Mich., in a 
series of services held in his church Jan. 2-8. 
Great interest was developed and as a re- 
sult of the campaign seventy-five took a 
public stand for Christ. More than half 
of this number will unite with the Baptist 
church. Some will unite with the Method- 
ist, some with the Congregational and three 
Catholics were among those who made this 
open confession of religion. Mr. Lauden- 
slager is conducting a Bible class after the 


Why More Money Is Needed 


Why are the 28 Board members who administer the foreign 
mission work of Northern Baptists and the 587 mission- 


aries asking the denomination for more money? 


Briefly 


the answer may be given in the following important 


reasons. 


INCREASING COSTS. 
than it did several years ago. 


It costs more to do missionary work now 
Missionary salaries, ocean steam- 


ship tickets, building supplies, maintenance of property—all items 
involved in the missionary enterprise have incurred substantial 
increases during the past ten years. 


ENLARGING OPPORTUNITIES. Never has the foreign mission 
enterprise faced so many new opportunities as today. Europe is 


ready for evangelical Christianity. 


India is seething with a na- 


tional consciousness that must be brought under the dominion of 


Christ. 
fers open doors as never before. 


China in her political turmoil needs missionaries and of- 


INSUFFICIENT RECEIPTS. Contributions thus far received dur- 
ing the current year are far below the amount required. On Janu- 
ary 1st the treasurer reported total receipts from churches and 
individuals as $371,823.99. The balance required by April 30 on 
the basis of which expenditures had been authorized is $910,066.01. 
Unless these contributions are received, the Society faces a perilous 


situation. 


ACCUMULATED DEFICIT. Two years ago the deficit of the So- 
ciety stood as $808,000.00. Because of shrinkage of receipts it in- 
creased during the year to $945,000.00. Last year through sub- 
stantial savings in expenditures it was reduced to $689,000.00. 
This enormous burden stands in the way of advancement and 
ought to be removed as quickly as possible. 


THE EARTHQUAKE DISASTER. The terrible Japan disaster in 
September destroyed and damaged property belonging to the So- 
ciety and the Women’s Society including the Tokyo Tabernacle, the 
Mabie Memorial School, 4 churches and 5 missionary homes, involv- 
ing a total loss of $500,000.00. Missionary work must halt until 
these property needs can be restored. 


Send checks to your state office or to George B. Huntington, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Financial needs to April 30, 1924 of all organizations 
participating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPATGN. 
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mid-week Thursday night service; Tuesday 
evenings cottage prayer meetings are being 
held throughout the parish. 


AT THE ROCKVILLE CHuRCcH, Rev. R. W. 
Ferguson was assisted in an evangelistic 
campaign, Dec. 30-Jan. 20, by the Kenyon 
party of Dudley, Mass. Decided interest 
was manifested and it is expected a large 
number will unite with the churches of the 
community. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS HAVE been planned in 
the Memorial Church, Hartford, to begin 
Feb. 3, continue for two weeks. The pas- 
tor, Rev. M. W. Schuh, arranged a series 
of preliminary meetings in which he was 
assisted by state workers and neighboring 
pastors. Feb. 10-17 the preacher will be 
the Rev. Chester H. Howe of New Lon- 
don. The Memorial Church has recently 
put its church house in order by redecor- 
ating the auditorium and fitting up all the 
rooms of the building. 


Rey. Lester T. MALLErRY, formerly pastor 
of the Auburndale Church, Springfield, has 
accepted the call to the South Norwalk 
church, and begins his pastorate soon. 

THE BrANForpD CHURCH has called Rev. 
John Manter of Ashland, N. H., who is ex- 
pected to begin his pastorate March 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Boston MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE had 
another “home talent” day on Jan. 21. Rev. 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
; Buckeye Bell Foundry @ 
a CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. 


Send for catalogue, 


| Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne. 18 

H ESTABLISHED 1858 

LTHE C. S. BELL CO.? Hittssoro, One 

> | 

HURCH FURNITURE, 
Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book «—/ 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 


from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., D Greenville, Ill. 


ax UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
= \, SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


IE Ea 2 é 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


W. H. Dyas of Grace Church, Somerville, 
was the speaker on his work among the 
young people, and stood for a quiz after- 
wards. It was a delightfully modest and 
informal recital, showing how naturally the 
necessities of the young contingent of boys 
and girls on his field had been met, and 
how numerously and permanently they had 
been enlisted in the active worship and 
work of the church. Such a discussion has 
great practical value. 

THE GREAT DRIVE for the New England 
Baptist Hospital has been on for more than 
a week in Ford Hall, and a remarkably 


thorough-going and systematic effort has- 


been steadily yielding gratifying results. At 
the closing luncheon on Jan. 21 the final 
figure was $200,000. Mr. A. H. Curtis, 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
Trustee H. H. Newhall have been the lead- 
ing spirits. The rival “groups” were full 
of animation and efficiency. 

Rev. H. E. Honce of First Church, Ever- 
ett, is having a “campaign of religion” with 
nightly preaching by Pastor F. M. Swaffield 
of West Somerville. He is fortunate in 
his preacher, and illustrates the perfect 
plan of evangelism—when one evangelistic 
pastor helps another. 


Dr. A. E. Scovitte reports advanc- 
ing interest and growing strength at First 
Church, Peabody. The church has been 
holding extra meetings, and using judicious 
publicity to compel the attention of the 
community. 

Rev. HArvey J. Moore is grappling with 
big issues in his evening services at the 
First ‘Church, Wakefield. Is that one solu- 
tion of the Sunday night problem—raising 
the greatest issues? ‘What must I believe 
about Jesus, the Bible, God, sin, myself, 
and the atonement?” Those are the ques- 
tions Pastor Moore is answering in Moore 
fashion before growing congregations. 


Rev. A. BERNARD WEBBER is making a 
larger plant necessary at Mattepan. Every- 
thing is crowded, and the surrounding 
neighborhoods are rapidly developing. That 
is certain to grow into one of the strong 
churches on the rim of the big city. 


Rev. Ernest E. VENtRES has completed 
his second year as pastor of the First 
Church of Rockport. In these two years 
an addition to the church building has been 
erected, providing a chapel, pastor’s study, 
ladies’ parlor, kitchen and other conveni- 
ences, the baptistry has been remodeled and 
the auditorium decorated. A valuable plot 
of land has been given to the church by 
Mr. George W. Harvey of Newton Centre. 


Class “A” Service 


For the purpose of rating the management and service of hospitals, 
the American College of Surgeons has outlined standards to be 
attained in the physician and surgeon personnel, in staff practices 
and policies, in patients’ records, clinical laboratory facilities, and 


institutional equipment and care. 


Baptists have a right to ex- 


pect that their hospitals will be maintained in the future as in 
the past in this highest classification 


The Midway Hospital 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 


The Merriam Park Hospital 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: COMMERCE BUILDING, SAINT PAUL 
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This, with adjoining land, has been devel- 
oped by Mr. Harvey into a park, thus 
affording the church an exceptional loca-| 
tion. As Pastor Ventres enters upon his 
third year of service the church is standing 
solidly behind him. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE PASTORS OF THE CAMDEN Association, 
follow the unique but helpful custom of 
holding quarterly retreats for prayer, medi- 
tation and the ciscussion of personal pas- 
toral problems. A recent retreat held in| 
the Linden Church, Camden, was addressed 
by Pastor C. W. Sheriff on “The Pastor’s 
Quiet Hour,” and by Rev. A. B. Strickland 
on “The Every Constituent-Canvass for 
Evangelism.” ‘The informality, fellowship. 
and spiritual uplift of these prayerful re- 
treats make them worthy of duplication 
elsewhere. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


First CuurcH, Pitrston: The pastor, 
Rev. M. H. Jones, was presented with a 
generous purse from the men of the con- 
gregation. Mrs. Jones received a purse’ 
from her Bible Class and also a gift of 
money from the Ladies Aid Society. Rey. 
A. B. Strickland has completed weeks of 
services among the three churches of Pitts- 
ton and West Pittston, commencing with 
the Welsh Church. 


Mississippi Valley 


ILLINOIS 


Rev. G. W. Craxon is having a good time 


at Streator. He baptized twenty-one dur- 
ing December and received eleven into the 
fellowship of the church. The year 1924 
closed with all bills paid andé money in 
treasury. There is an increasing interest 
in all the activities of the church. The 
pastor and his wife were presented with 
a purse of “greenbacks” at Christmas. The 
annual fellowship dinner, Jan. 9, was @ 
great success. 


A GROUP PROMOTIONAL RALLY was held at 
Manlius Church Jan. 16. Princeton Jay: 
men were responsible for the program, 
After a dinner, short talks were given on 
“Why I became a Tither.” W. A. Johnson 
gave the closing address on “The Spiritual 
Value and Power of Money.” Special 
music was furnished by the Manlius choir, 


Rev. THomas M. Porter of Edgewood, 
Rock Island, was recently assisted by Rey 
Matthew Mueller and Miss Inez Bachelos 
of Rock Island, in special services at Anda; 
lusia. There were eighteen conversions an¢ 
three were reclaimed. Mr. Porter and Miss 
Bachelor are now engaged in evangelistic 
services at Edgewood. 


Rev. I. C. Loucn or Swett died Jan. li | 


from heart failure after an illness of ¢ 
few days. At the time of his death he 
was half-time pastor at Muncie. Shorth 
before he had closed a four years’ pas 
torate at Pierson. 


He had been a faithfu! © 


and efficient pastor for many years if 


Bloomfield Association and 


in Indiana — 


Rev. W. K. Morgan of Fairmount had | 


charge of the funeral service. 
nearby pastors were in attendance. 


Severa| — 


SPRINGFIELD AND DECATUR are to have | 
Gipsy Smith with them this winter. It | 
February he is to be in Springfield and it! } 


March in Decatur. Baptist churches it 


these two cities are to join with others it | 


a union effort under the evangelist. 


PEKIN IS REJOICING in the decision of it! 7 


pastor, Rev. E. ‘C. Poole, to remain and | 
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nelp rebuild the house of worship. He 
aad been offered a fine opening in the East, 
out the opportunity of personal sacrifice 
n staying and building a worthy place of 
worship at Pekin was irresistible. The 
shurch expects to rebuild the coming year. 


Rev. Martin S. Bryant, Baptist student 
yastor at the University of Illinois, has 
sent to our board of education the names 
of eleven Baptist young men and women 
who are in the graduate school at the 
University and who will receive pastor’s 
yr doctor’s degrees this year and will 
be available for collegiate teaching posi- 
Hons next year. Any of the denomina- 
tional colleges interested can secure 
these names by writing direct to the 
noard of education, New York. 


MICHIGAN 


Rey. S. J. Hawt or Lestie has accepted 

the pastorate of Maple Street Church, Man- 
istee. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hall are well- 
known workers in the state, and the out- 
look is bright for their work on the new 
field. 
_ Mr. O. H. P. SHELDON, senior deacon in 
the Paw Paw Church, passed away in Jan- 
wary, having reached his one hundreth year. 
Dr. C. C. Willett, pastor of the church con- 
ducted the funeral services. Deacon Shel- 
don had been a Baptist for eighty-one 
years and a deacon for fifty-three years. 


Rev. CHartes R. JoNes, general mission- 
ary in the Upper Peninsula has planned 
an intensive school of missions for the 
churches of his territory. The first one was 
held at Calvary Mission, Manistique, be- 
ginning Jan. 13 and continuing one week. 
Three classes of eight sessions each were 
arranged: the women studied “The Debt 
‘Eternal”; the young people, “Japan on the 
Upward Trail’; and the junior group, “Bet- 
‘ter Americans.” Stereopticon lectures and 
special emphasis on the home and foreign 
‘missionary work for Sunday services were 
‘special features of this school. The W. W. 
'G. and Juniors put on a pageant one eve- 
ming of the week. Mr. Jones hopes to fol- 
‘low this school with others in other 
churches. 


Tue SWEDISH Baptists at Marquette are 
‘about ready to decicate their new building, 
and hope soon to settle aj pastor on the 
‘field. Rev. Carl A. Anderson, Swedish 
missionary, has been acting pastor here. 


THERE Is GREAT NEED in the Upper Pen- 
insula for able-bodied, sturdy men to man 
the work among the Swedish-Finnish 
‘people, among whom are four churches and 
‘only one pastor—Rev. Hugo Herrgard at 
‘Gladstone. The missionary flings this chal- 
lenge: “to undertake such pastorates, a man 
meeds to be of heroic mould to cope with 
‘the uphill conditions of such pioneer work 
among the foreign-speaking people.” 

Rey. THomas B. Marcu is preaching to 
Capacity crowds each Sunday evening at 
the First Church, Sault Ste Marie. Two 
‘or three new emergency exits are being put 
in. The last quarterly meeting showed that 
it had been the “banner period of the 
church” in baptisms, congregations and 
‘finance. 


_ Rev. James W. GreEN who was recently 
‘ordained at Melvin has accepted the call 


‘to the Walled Lake church, and is already 
upon the field. 


__ Kalamazoo College is justly proud of its 
‘freshman debating team, of which Pro- 
fessor Milton Simpson is chairman. In a 
‘clash with Albion ‘College the team won. 

The judges were Judge David Anderson, 
| Paw Paw; Professor Max Batt, Chicago, 

and Home Principal W. E. Merritt, North- 
ern High School, Detroit. The Question 
} 


| 
| 


ip 


was ‘Resolved that the United States 
Should Enter the World Court.” 


Rev. Hersert C. Lone, of Bengal-Orissa 
field, is making his work alive to Michigan 
audiences. He recently occupied the pulpit 
of the First Church, Kalamazoo, and the 
week preceding spoke at Bethel Church, 
and also at college chapel exercises. The 
college reporter said: “His lecture found 
great favor with the student body as one 
of the best chapel programs during the 
present acedemic year.” 


Mr. GeorceE W. Myers of Hillsdale, one 
of the outstanding men in Michigan Bap- 
tist history, died at the home of his son, 
Dr. Harry Myers, Roselle, N. J., Jan. 7, 
aged eighty-two. Mr. Myers was active in 
perfecting the union of the Baptists and 
Free Baptists of Michigan, and for many 
years served as trustee of Hillsdale Col- 
lege. He was buried at Gobleville. 


THIRTY-EIGHT NEW MEMBERS were Tre- 
ceived into the Belding Church during the 
past year. Benevolent contributions totaled 
$1,065.21 and the running expenses of the 
church have been fully met. Rev. W. A. 
Biss is the pastor. 


Mrs. L. S. Hurp or JAcKSON, missionary 
education secretary for the women’s work 
of the state, has been made a social service 
worker among the girls of juvenile age in 
Jackson. 


Pastor McRAeE writes that his church at 
Northville has been blessed by the special 
services conducted by Evangelist Joe J. 
Payne. Several persons were converted, 
and in addition to the spiritual blessing to 
the membership, the pastor had an increase 
of $200 in salary; building has been re- 
shingled, and the pipe organ put in usable 
condition. Surely “by their fruits” is 
shown their faith. 


Rev. Donatp T. Grey, pastor of Olivet 
Church, Lansing, recently held an exhibit 
of religious pictures at the First Church. 
Mr. Grey has a collection of 2000 religious 
pictures and selected 200 for the exhibit. 
The proceeds from a ten-cent admission 
were turned over to the building fund. Mr. 
Grey is preaching a series of sermons on 
Old Testament prophets which is creating 
keen interest. A recent Sunday evening 
service was entirely musical, invocation, 
prayer, and even the benediction. 


THE CHURCH AT CHARLOTTE, organized in 
1855, which was built in the early 80’s, was 
practically destroyed by fire Jan. 8. Rev. 
Harold J. Hamilton had opened a series of 
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special meetings with Rev. Rollo O. Wine 
assisting. These meetings were continued. 
The members contemplate rebuilding as 
soon as possible. 


INDIANA 


Marion First, David Leon Woodward, 
pastor. Eight members were received by 
letter at a recent morning service; at the 
evening service the pastor baptized fourteen 
converts. The Sunday school under the 
direction of Mrs. Thomas Neville, is mak- 
ing fine progress. Two weeks ago the 
church was packed by a crowd who heard 
a concert given by the Royal Welsh Singers. 
A two weeks’ evangelistic campaign opened 
at this church Jan. 27. The pastor is as- 
sisted by Rev. H. R. Griffin, formerly pas- 
tor of the First Church of Lebanon, Ind., 
and now pastor of the Rogers Park Church, 
Chicago. Mr. Russell E. Kauffman, evan- 
gelistic singer of Dayton, Ohio, has charge 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department < 
Matual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
# and WINDSTORM 


ments; profits to policy- 

holders; legal reserve for 

protection of policyhold- 

4) ers same as stock com- 

panies. 

“ * Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 


No agenis. Deal direct. 


National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 22 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 


Manager, 1509 Insurance Hxchange, Chicago, Il. 
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COMING! during FEBRUARY 


Virgin Birth 


Two articles of profound insight and authority 


AWOMAN’S VIEW OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


By MISS MAUDE ROYDEN 


The World’s Outstanding Woman Preacher 


A DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN’S VIEW 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


Ex-Moderator of Congregational National Council 


e 
Paul Hutchinson -— - — — — 
I.—A GREAT BOOK WITH A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION (NEW). 

The Christian Century, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago: 

Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The Chris- 
tian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00. Please use title ‘‘Rev."’). 
I will remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a 
copy of 1 “Christianity and Social Science,” by Ellwood, or 1 ‘Toward the Under- 
standing of Jesus,”’ by Simkhovitch, or 0 “‘What Christianity Means to Me,”’ by 
O “Religious Perplexities,’’ by Jacks, or 
Social Passion’, by Dickinson, or 1) Goodspeed’s New Testament. 

1I.—TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
| Enclosed please find $1.00 for a 12 weeks’ acquaintance subscription. 


widely known writer on | 
questions of international- 
ism, Christian missions j 
and various aspects of 


church life and progress ! Lyman Abbott, or 


becomes 

MANAGING EDITOR I 
of The Christian Century | eR Re geo 
on February first. 1 


O “Religion of the 
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Want Ads 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


For Sale: Stereopticon lantern, electric 
fixtures and rheostadt adjustable board, 
large screen roped, and slide box in used 
but strong steamer trunk. Olive M. Blunt, 
507 S. Prairie St., Jacksonville, Ill. 


Pastor who believes the Bible is the word 
of God; who preaches well prepared Bibli- 
cal sermons without notes or manuscript, 
invites correspondence from city or town 


church. Address Pastor, care BAPTIST. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


of the music. Cottage prayer meetings 
were held in eight sections of the city and 
every preparation was made to the end 
that a true revival might be had. 

Rev. LEE WILFRED AMES OF CHICAGO re- 
cently held a Bible conference with the 
church at Peerless. He held an evangelistic 
campaign here in November. This church, 
organized a little over a year ago, is grate- 
ful that it was able to secure Mr. Ames 
for it has meant much to the influence of 
the church in this community. 


OHIO 


On Monpay EVENING, JAN. 21, the mem- 
bers of the First Church of Gallipolis sur- 
prised their pastor, Rev. R. W. Peirce, the 
occasion being a reception in honor of his 
fifth anniversary as pastor of the church. 
Addresses were made by various officials of 
the church expressing their appreciation for 
the achievements of Mr. and Mrs. Peirce 
during the past five years. As a token of 
gratitude and esteem, the church presented 
the pastor with a purse of $50. - 


Columbus 


With the coming of Rev. T. J. Hopkins 
at the Tenth Avenue Church, there has 
been the quickening of life in all depart- 
ments. The pastor is speaking to a full 
house every Sunday morning and the eve- 
ning audiences are steadily increasing in 
numbers. The mid-week service opens with 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


WHAT ONE PASTOR SAYS ABOUT IT— 


“The results in my church are: 


1. A new interest in Mission Study. 
2. Dedication of young people for life 


service. 


3. Enlistment of old and young in tith- 


ing. 


Ot 


A broader view of world needs, and 


A spirit of prayer for the coming of 
the Kingdom.” 


(A. P. Howells) 


Detailed Information Furnished on Request 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Department of Missionary Education 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


Financial needs to April 30, 1924, of all organizations 
participating in the New World Movement, 
$12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 


j 
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a supper at six o’clock followed by a brief 
social hour after which the people sepa- 
rate for instruction in teacher training,| 
story telling for children and various other 
classes. After the study hour all gather: 
for a brief devotional service. 

The work at the South High Church, un- 
der the leadership of Rev. R. M. Jones, is 
progressing. About fifty have united with 
the Linden Church, Rev. V. P. Powell, 
pastor, during the past few weeks. The’ 
Hilcrest Church under the leadership of 
Rev. E. E. MacFarlane is anxiously await- 
ing the time to get into its new edifice. 
The contract for a new organ was recently 
let to be placed in the new church home, 

Rev. G. D. Billeisen, pastor at Hildreth, 
has been assisting pastors at Rio Grand and 
Greenfield in special meetings. During his 
absence, Rev. Walter A. King, secretary of 
the Columbus Council of Churches supplied 
his pulpit. Three are awaiting baptism, 

The First Church, Rev. Daniel F. Rit- 
tenhouse, pastor, held its annual meeting 
last week. The reports from the various, 
departments of work were encouraging, | 
The membership is 676. About sixty have 
united with the church during the past few 
months. The financial report revealed that! 
$3106.71 above last year’s report had been) 
raised. The budget for the coming year is! 
$25,000.00. Prof. C. H. Fullerton has) 
charge of the teachers’ training class which. 
meets on Friday night and is also the teach-| 
er of the newly organized men’s class which 
numbers sixty. The congregations of the 
First ‘Church are among the best in the 
city and Doctor Rittenhouse reaches a wide. 
and appreciative audience through the) 
radio, broadcasting his services on Sunday, } 

The people at the Hibbard Avenue. 
Church have been making extensive re- 
Pairs and hope to have a rededication of 
their house of worship about the middle) 
of February. 


NEBRASKA . 


THE First CHURCH OF Bridgeport, held” 
special meetings in December, Rev. B. H.- 
Ward, superintendent of evangelism for the} 
Nebraska Convention, assisting the pastor, 
F, M. Sturdevant. On Sunday evening, § 
Jan. 13, 1924, the pastor baptized nine per- 
sons, This makes fifty-four received into 
the church during the present pastorate,” 
which began three years ago. There is a 
well-sustained interest among the member- 
ship and additions are occurring frequently, 
The present resident membership of the 
church is eighty-three. The Sunday school! 
enrolment is above eighty, and the average 
attendance is about sixty. W. C. Muhr is 
superintendent and is aiming at making if 
a 100 per cent school. There is a flourish- ” 
ing B. Y. P. U., and the young people are!! 
a strong element in the church work. 


—_ 


Rocky Mountain 


States 


THE 1924 ANNUAL MEETING of the Mon- 
tana State Convention will be held in the” 
First Baptist Church of Butte, May 13-15\) 
Rev. D. McMasters of Great Falls will de 
liver the annual sermon. 

THE FIRST ANNUAL ministers’ retreat of 
five days will be held at the Broadwater | 
Helena, June 16-20. All appointees of the 
convention will be required to attend anc 
it is hoped that all pastors of the state 
will be present, 


february 2, 1924 


/Rev. R. B. THOMAS, pastor at Roundup 
or nearly six years, has resignec to take 
fect on March 1. 

Dmecror or Reticious Epucation C. H. 
‘urrill tendered his resignation to the 
feed on Jan. 15 to take effect on March 1, 
aat he may accept a similar position in 
orth Dakota. He has been six years in 
{fontana. 

| THE 1924 Baprist summer assembly will 
sobably be held at the Broadwater, Helena, 
ane 20-30. An able faculty is being se- 
‘ured and organized. 


THERE ARE SIx MontTANA students in 
infield College this year. 


THE MoNTANA STATE CONVENTION sends 
“ee a copy of THE Baptist to every ap- 
intee of its board. On Jan. 1 it renewed 
's list for the fifth consecutive year to a 
soup of missionaries numbering twenty- 
ve per cent larger than any previous year. 


: Pacific Coast | 


- WESTERN WASHINGTON 


r 
'On CuristMAs SUNDAY morning three 
vere baptized preparatory to membership 
4 the First Church, Centralia, and on the 
‘unday following ten were received as 
uembers, making a total of twenty-three 
ince Sept. 1, seven of this number by bap- 
ism and sixteen by letter and experience. 
{he Sunday school under the leadership of 
‘rincipal Clark of the high school is in- 
weasing rapidly. The children are or- 
anized under the name of Young Wor- 
nippers League and about fifty are en- 
lled and are attending the morning serv- 
se regularly. The mid-week prayer service 
‘ one of the best exercises of our work 


here, both in attendance and interest. Ths 
Centralia Baptists have a fine modern 
church and will entertain the Western 
Washington Convention in May. 


THE REPORTS SUBMITTED at the annual 
meeting of the First Church, Yakima, W. 
Everett Henry, minister, show a healthy 
activity in 2% departments. The enlarged 
budget was raised in full and $400 paid on 
the indebtedness coming over from 1922. 
Total raised for current expenses $9,549.32. 
For denominational missions there was col- 
lected and remitted $3,014.80. For other 
benevolences $909.25. Sixty were received 
into membership during the year, thirty- 
five of these by baptism. The first church 
vacation school and the first church school 
of missions in the history of the church was 
held within the year. 


Obituary 


‘Rev. A. A. Ohrn, vice-president of the 
Norwegian Baptist Conference of America 
and director of Norwegian Baptist work in 
Minnesota under appointment of the Minne- 
sota Baptist Convention and the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, died sud- 
Gently at his home in Minneapolis on Jan. 
16. 


Mr. Ohrn was a graduate of Morgan Park 
Seminary and had held pastorates at Bur- 
ton, South Dakota, Artichoke and St. Paul, 
Minn., Woodville and Raymond, Wis., and 
Hillsboro, N. D. He was a greatly beloved 
and loyal Baptist minister. His ministry 
has been blessed and he will be greatly 
missed by his brethren. 


The funeral services were held from the 
Norwegian-Danish Baptist Church, Minne- 
apolis. Rev. Olaf Breding, pastor, officiat- 
ing. Mr. Ohrn is survived by his wife and 
four children. 

Maria Sturdevant was born Nov. 23, 1839, 
in Morgan township, Ashtabula County, 
Ohio, and departed this life Jan. 6, 1924, at 
Cambria, Hillsdale, Mich. She was united 
in marriage with Hiram M. Moses, March 
15, 1859. She was converted at the age of 
seventeen and united with the Baptist 
church; has kept the faith ever since. 


fe 


« Cambria 
~~ Was & Mmem- 
ber, Rev. .~ Of Reading, officiat- 
ing. Int ~ was at Oak Grove Ceme- 
tery, Hilisdale, Mich. 


Funeral servic~ 
Baptist Ch» 


One New Year’s Resolution 


“T will write my will in 
favor of The American 
Baptist Home Missions 
Society, and also secure an 
annuity contract, yielding 
me during my lifetime a 
regular income and rec- 
ommend that one or more 
of my friends do the 
same.” 

For booklet, sample 
contract and surviv- 
orship rate tables, 
kindly address Sec- 
retary Charles L. 
White, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York 


City. 

COOK ACADEM 60th year. Prepares 

Boys for college or busi- 
ness careers, Graduates are successful in lead- 
Ing colleges, In Finger Lake region with splen- 
did health record. All Body-building athletics. 
Swimming pool. Christian influence and train- 
ing. Music advantages. For catalog address 
The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New York 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 24 HOURS 


Baptist women and Baptist missionaries, world-wide, are joining to- 


_ gether in prayer and fasting on February 15, for victory in the achieve- 
__ ment of our denominational goals. 


LET US PRAY 


With Thanksgiving 
for triumphs on mission fields at home and abroad. 
for our part in the work of the Kingdom. 

With Supplication 
for the needs of our many fields. 
for the debts of our Societies and Boards. 

With Consecration 
of self and service. 
of time and money. 


COVER THE WORLD WITH YOUR PRAYERS 


NOTE.—This does not in any way conflict with the Interdenominational Day of Prayer appointed for March 7. 
For further details see January Continuation Campaign Bulletin. 


Is your community lined up for the observance of this great day? 


THE CONTINUATION CAMPAIGN 


of the 


“Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit,” saith the Lord of Hosts 


If not, what will you do about it? 


| Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
| Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


New York City 


| 276 Fifth Avenue 
| 
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The lov_ is % 


NE of the most interesting 

things about any healthy or- 

ganism is its power of recupera- 
tion. 


Wherever it has been subjected 
to injury, secret processes of re- 
pair are set up, cooperating activi- 
ties that make for health. 


Going into the evening woods, 
after a sultry summer day, we find 
the ground parched and the vege- 
tation dry and depleted. But a 
healing process arises. Through 
the trees soft winds blow, the 
dews condense, and a. thousand 
agencies renew the face of the 
earth. 


This is a picture of the renewal 
wrought at all times, in all places. 
Sleep and rest do this for persons, 
and any vacation is supposed to do 
it. 

No philosophy of life is ade- 
quate, no approach to special prob- 
lems, such as those of poverty and 
suffering, is valid, unless it takes 
into account this fundamental fact, 
the healing power spread through the 
constitution of things. In so far as 
Nature expresses the will of God, she 
is on the side of life. 


Nature and Life 


Take as an example a slight 
wound or bruise received by the 
human organism, such as the cut 
made by a man while shaving. It 
is a constant wonder how quickly 
Nature repairs such minor damage. 
The skin closes; the slight scar 
disappears. In the case of more 
serious injury, Nature goes to 
work in earnest, expelling danger- 
ous matter, knitting together, build- 
ing up the tissues. 


Science relies more and more on 
this healing power. Cooperating 
with it, modern surgery tries to 
give Nature her chance. Nine 
times out of ten she takes the 
chance and improves her Oppo}: 
tunity. People given up by doc- 
tors and told that they had only 
six months or three months more 
to live, we find with us still. This 
is because those who ~ doomed 
them looked upon the body as a 
machine, tending to. run down, 
whereas it is a living organism, 
carrying wonderful secret forces of 
recuperation. 


All Things’ New 


Now, what friendly Nature—ex- 
pressive of God’s will—does on 
this physical plane, the gospel, 


which brings salvation, does on 


the spiritual plane. 


The gospel comes to introduce 
into human life in all its power an 
incredible regeneration and stimu- 
lus;-to.be a second and more 
blessed seed-time in life, to sow 
deep in the plowed and harrowed 
ruts of the brain the comfortable 
words of divine renewal: “Behold 
I make all things new.” 


History shows the work on 
men’s natures, the gradual con- 
forming of them to Christ. We 
have seen the sick made well, the 
dead in trespasses raised to new- 
ness of life. 


Whatever Christianity is or is not, 
primarily it is the gospel of redemp- 
tion, of renewing energy. As many 
as receive Christ in this life-giving 
fashion to them he imparts the en- 
ergy to become sons of God. 


The Whole Gospel 


The incidents of the Gospel 
records, one and all reveal the Son 
of Man as touching life with vital- 
izing power. Physical maladies 
flee at his approach. Spiritual dis- 
orders are remedied. Chains are 
struck off the victims of propensi- 
ties to evil. Madmen, restored to 
their right minds, sit at the feet of 
their Deliverer. The palsied go 
forth from the Saviour’s presence 
with the peace of forgiveness re- 
freshing their hearts like dew. The 
Divine Wayfarer utilizes a few 
wayside moments to allure to the 
life of the spirit such souls as the 
woman of Samaria. 


Releasing Hidden Energy 


The world has never known such 
an influence as that of Jesus. 


At whatever point he touches 
human life, always he quickens, 
transforms, redeems, forever releas- 
ing hidden energies, removing in- 
hibitions, setting men free. 


Jesus touches art, and painters 
find their most beautiful and tender 


‘ 
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of Health for Body and Soul 


BY HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS 


themes in his story. He touches 
music, and it comes into its own 
in Palestrina, Handel and Bach. 
Looking to him, architecture builds 
its great cathedrals. And it is 
worth noting that almost all the 
triumphant advances in science 
have been made upon Christian 
soil. Jesus touches social life; and 
marriage becomes a sacrament, and 
childhood holy. He touches poli- 
tics, and men talk of brotherhood 
and peace. 


Christ is the overwhelming 
need of the world today. Ever 
since the opening of the Great war, 
the four horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse have .been treading down 
life’s resources with injury incal- 
culable. A great recuperating ac- 
tivity now is needed. The one hope 
of a good future, of any compensa- 
tion for years of misery, is that men 
shall be converted to his religion. 


Inner Vitality 


The world is full of the nomin- 
ally religious, though persons out 
of touch with religion have yet 
reverence for the Master. Men do- 
ing the hard work of earth are 
never against him. They remem- 
ber his years of toil, and their 
hearts go out to a fellow-worker. 
The sick and the afflicted remem- 
ber his pity. Scientists and schol- 
ars give him the regard due to in- 
flexible truth. His daring and 
valor drew the young. Every 
woman worth the name thinks of 
the Son of Mary, who lifted 
woman to the position she holds. 


If men are out of touch with or- 
ganized religion, let Organized re- 
ligion win them back by preaching 
the Christ who draws near to 
prove his infinite meaning. We 
want more than Christ, the Ex- 
ample. We want more than the 
Golden Rule or the Sermon on the 
Mount. We want the power to fol- 
low that which we know is good. 
We want God near to us, stooping 
down to us, to work the miracle 
of conversion in hearts that are 
soiled and lives that are stained. 


“When thou are converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” 


Thus spake Jesus. We shall be 
able so to strengthen when there 
comes to us the consciousness of 
life, of inner vitality; and we shall 
have the greatest happiness that 
the human heart can know. 


lmmanuel Baptist Church, Chicago, Johnston Myers, pastor, 

remodeled and adapted to the business section in which it is 

located. The building is flanked by a large family hotel on 

one side and by stores and offices on the other. For further 

description read article on “Some Down-Town Churches That 
Thrive in Difficult Places.” 
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Folks, Facts and Comments : 


Rev. J. A. Price is now at work as pas- 
tor of the First Church, Powell, Wyo. 


He was formerly pastor at North Ver- 
non, Ind. 


Rev. Guy C. Crippen of the Irving 
Park Church, Chicago, addressed the 
mid-year graduating class at the Carl 
Schurz high school on “The Continuing 
Satisfaction of Life.” There were about 
175 graduates. 


Fred W. Freeman of Denver spoke at 
the First Church, Laramie and the First 
Church, Casper, Wyo., during January. 
We understand that _ this layman 
preached a real sermon on “Service the 
Law of Life.” 


Horseshoes has been hit upon as a 
good indoor sport and the experiment 
will be tried out by the men’s Bible class 
of the West Allis Church, Milwaukee. 
The class has been divided into five 
aerial squads who will compete for hon- 
ors. The losers are slated to furnish a 


banquet for the victors when the season 
is finished. 


For the past five years the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago has 
conducted each quarter a series of lec- 
tures and classes open to the general 
public under the name, “The Institute 
for Church Workers.” In order that a 
wider appeal may be made, the name of 
the institute has been changed to “Ex- 
tension Courses in Religion,” but the 
work will still have the same practical 
value to church and Sunday-school work- 
ers and to all persons interested in the 
study of religion. The winter quarter 
courses begin Tuesday evening, Feb. 5, 
and continue for the five succeeding 
Tuesday evenings. A registration fee 
of $2 is made to cover promotional and 
administrative expenses, but clubs of ten 
from one church will be registered for 
$10, with $1 each for additional registra- 
tions. Write Dr. C. T. Holman for par- 
ticulars. 


Rev. George A. Learn has been our 
representative as superintendent of the 
Baptist orphanage at Wood Island, 
Alaska since 1908. For over fifteen years 
he has been as thoroughly isolated as 
any foreign missionary. He was obliged 
to return for treatment at the Mayo 
Sanitarium. He died as he was planning 
to return to his work in Alaska, where 
Mrs. Learn was “carrying on” during 
his absence. He has done heroic ‘work. 
After the great volcanic eruption in 1912 
the soil improved so greatly that under 
his cultivation the property proved a 
valuable productive agency. After the 
eruption it was necessary to shovel the 
ashes from the roofs of the buildings to 
save them from being crushed in by the 
load. At present two matrons are in 
charge of matters in Alaska, Miss Goldie 
Bailey, a recent graduate of the Training 
School in Chicago, and Miss Hilda 
Krause. It will be difficult to find a 
successor to George A. Learn. 


J. W. Brush, pastor of the church at 
Stroutwater, Me., was ordained Jan. 18. 
Rev. W. H. Jones.of Portland was mod- 
erator and Rev. A. W. Brown of Gray 
was clerk. 


The “Baptist Times and Freeman” of 
London has in a recent issue an extended 
illustrated article on the Olivet Church, 
Chicago. The article is by Dean Shailer 
Mathews. 


Dr. F. F. Peterson, director of relig- 
ious education in Massachusetts, has re- 
signed. Dr. E. M. Lake, formerly 
director of the Michigan Baptist Con- 
vention and later pastor of the Highland 
Church, Springfield, Mass.,-has been 
called to the Baptist church at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. See the Boston letter for 
particulars. 


The Publication Society has adopted 
resolutions expressing appreciation of 
the service of Dr. W. E. Raffety, edi- 
tor-in-chief of our Sunday school pub- 


lications for the past eight years. His 
resignation was announced through 
these columns several weeks ago. Dr. 


Owen C. Brown, now editor of adult 
publications, has been elected to succeed 
Doctor Raffety at the conclusion of his 
service. 


Rev. J. A. Hoffman, formerly director 
of evangelism in Montana, and his two 
daughters are engaged in evangelistic 
work on the Pacific coast. They re- 
cently closed a meeting at East Bremer- 
ton, Wash., and are now engaged at 
Port Angeles in the new building re- 
cently dedicated by the First Church. 
Rev. R. W. King and his people have 
made extensive preparations for the 
meeting. 


GEORGE A. LEARN 


The “Fort Worth Press” says: “] 
plain view of a record crowd of 5000 ani 
with spotlights playing on the scene, 20} 
candidates were baptized in the Firs! 
Church Sunday night by Dr. J. Fran] 
Norris, pastor.” 


The Woodlawn Church, Chicago, o 
which Dr. M. P. Boynton has been fo, 
more than twenty-five years the pastor 
is planning for a new church house iy 
order to provide for its growing work 
Dr. F. H. Divine will be with the churel 
Feb. 19-24, 


The Moody Church, Chicago, has se 
cured $511,470 in cash and pledges fo 
its new building. It has property fo 
sale for which it has a cash offer o| 
$300,000. The lot on which the buildin, 
is to be erected is valued at more thar 
$200,000. For several years the churel 
has been housed in a low temporan 
tabernacle. Dr. F. H. Divine led in th 
campaign. | 


These are some of the subjects an 
nounced in the church calendar of th 
First Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Rev 
C. H. Frank pastor. 
Bluff,” “Making Love in a Graveyard,’ 
“Committing Suicide on the Installmen 
Plan,” “A Dignified Church ina Strande 
World.” 
day evenings in February. 


Rev. Ernest L. Mills, of Geneva 
Switzerland, has just arrived in thi: 
country to assume direction of the appea 
for relief of German children, a move 


“Blind Man’) 


These are the topics for Sun 


ment of the Federal Council of Churches _ 


Concerning this appeal Dr. Mills says 
“Although there is not a drop of Ger, 
man blood in my veins, and although | 
served in the regular army during th 


war, I feel that there is no more impor © 
tant undertaking before the churches 0 


America than helping to save the Ger 
man children this winter.” “America neve 
made war on children,” is General Al 
len’s laconic answer to all who havi 
criticised the commander of the Ameri 
can army of occupation in Germany fo: 
his interest in German children. His re 
ply indicates the spirit in which the Fed 


eral Council’s appeal also is being made 


Mr. Herbert Hoover declares: “Th 


breakdown in currency and the rapidly) — 


spreading unemployment in Germany i 
such that hunger and undernourishmen 
are already spreading among the poore! 
classes in the large towns and manu 
facturing districts. It is always the 
children who are ground in the mills o 
international disputes. I know _ tha! 
many will feel it is a fault of one side 
or the other, or of some person or an: 
other, that these things have come tc 
pass amongst the German _ people 
Whoever may be at fault, it is not the 
people who must go hungry, and hones! 


charity inquires no further than that’ — 


Mr. Mills is a Methodist and served a: 
a regular army chaplain in the war. 
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Tue Baptist, founded in 1919, is 
ublished every Saturday by the 
Meethern Baptist Convention at 


417 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. Entered as second- 
class matter, February 4, 1920, at 
the post office at Chicago, Illinois, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac- 
ceptance for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 


1103, Act of October 3, 1917, au- 
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Rev. Charles E. Dougan, the new pas- 
tor of the Galilee Church, Chicago, is 
preaching a series of sermons on “The 
Life Hereafter.” Some of the subjects 
are, The Heavenly World, Hell—Fact 
or Fable, Shall We Know Each Other 
in Heaven, Is There a Second Chance?, 
Is Jesus Coming Again? and The Final 
Judgment. The Galilee Church through 
Tue Baptist extends an invitation to you 
to attend these services Sunday evenings 
at eight. 


Miss Alma Broadhead, well-known to 
many of the readers of THE BAPTIST was 
ordained by the First Church, New Cas- 
tle, Pa. on Dec. 27. The council was 
called by a unanimous vote of the church 
and favorable recommendation of the 
advisory council of the Beaven Associa- 


CHARLES E. DOUGAN 


tion. Delegates were present from ten 
churches. Letters speaking in the high- 
est terms of the qualifications of the 
candidate for ordination were received 
from the church at Hartsville, N. Y., 
where she is pastor and from Dr. C. A. 
Soars and Rev. Arthur Gee of Philadel- 
phia. Rev. P. H. Lynch of New Castle 
was moderator and Rev. A. M. Gibson of 
Evans City clerk of the council. 


Christian Americanization is getting to 
be an important word in missionary 
work. This comparatively new depart- 
ment of our work is developing by leaps 
and bounds in spite of difficulties and 
opposition. It is filling a real need in 
our national life, else it would not be 
growing so steadily and securely. To 
assist in the task of introducing the sub- 
ject to more churches two new workers 
have recently been appointed to the staff 
which now consists of an executive ses- 
retary, Miss Alice W. S. Brimson of Chi- 
cago, and twelve workers stationed from 
coast to coast in the interests of the 
work which the department expresses in 
its motto, “For a better America.” 
These new secretaries are Mrs. Edwin 
S. Kinney who will be in charge of the 
work in West Central and Rocky Moun- 
tain districts, and Miss Zoe Seator whose 
field will be largely in the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The headquarters of the 
Christian Americanization Department 
are at 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, 
although the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society is located in New York. 
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The third annual founder’s day at the 
Baptist Missionary Training School will 
be held Feb. 19. The alumnae are in- 
vited to come back and enjoy a real old- 
time service. Then there will be a chapel 
luncheon. The woman’s session will be- 
gin at two-thirty with Mrs. S. C. Jen- 
nings in the chair. Miss Clara E. Nor- 
cutt will speak. The student session at 
four. Dinner at six-thirty. Dr. W. S. 
Abernethy of Calvary Church, Washineg- 
ton, will be the speaker of the evening. 


Some time ago we reported the seri- 
ous damage by fire to the First Church 
building at South Bend, Ind. The church 
was undecided as to its course but has 
finally voted to repair the building and 
to remain for the present on the old 
site. Dr. U. S. Davis, the pastor, was 
remembered on his birthday anniversary 
and with a loyal church faces the prob- 
lems of the future with confidence. 
Plans call for the completion of repairs 
by Easter. Meetings are now held in 
the Y. M. C. A. quarters. 


On Pastor McNutt’s page of “Broth- 
erhood,” the church bulletin of the First 
Church, Worcester, Mass., we find this 
bit of counsel to the members of the 
local church. It should have wider ap- 
plication. “In current religious contro- 
versy all should strive for these three 
things: (1) that the discussion be car- 
ried on as becomes Christian men who 
seek truth rather than vindication; (2) 
that each participant be freely granted 
the privilege of expressing his honest 
thought without fear of persecution; and 
(3) that each shall consent to be wholly 
fair and honest in dealing with his op- 
ponent’s position. Let these be the un- 
broken rules of the game and great good 
will come out of it all.” 


The bulletin of the Temple Church, 
Los Angeles, has some very, very plain 
language which is of general applica- 
tion. It says: “Ignorance is not the 
mother of devotion. It is the mother 
of indifference and inefficiency. Correct 
knowledge of right things is power. The 
kingdom of God is hindered more by 
little, inefficient and indifferent Chris- 
tians than it is by the devil and unbe- 
lievers. If the members of the church 
were all intelligent, interested, earnest 
Christians, the kingdom of God would 
be advanced rapidly throughout the 
world. It is the hope of the pastors and 
the officers of Temple Church that every 
member may have both knowledge and 
zeal in the Lord’s work. For the pur- 
pose of giving information, enlarging 
the vision, and inspiring with new zeal 
the membership of our church, there will 
be conducted each Sunday night at 5:30 
o’clock, in Burdette Hall, a popular 
school of missions.” Let these facts 
simmer in your mind. “The kingdom of 
God is hindered more by little, ineffi- 
cient and indifferent Christians than it is 
by the devil and unbelievers.” The 
school of missions will help but no other 
single agency is as powerful in making 
intelligent, interested and earnest Chris- 
tians as your denominational journals. 
Week by week and month by month 
they come with their challenge to the 
churches. 
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The evangelistic services which started 
in the Baptist church at Keota, Iowa, 
became a community enterprise before 
the close of the second week, the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, United Presbyterian 
and Christian churches cooperating. 
Evangelist H. P. Hoskins and his singer, 
Archie Graham, led in the work. 


Miss Ruth M. Campbell has taken up 
student work at Ypsilanti, the seat of the 
Michigan Teacher’s College, and reports 
show that she is making good. Rev. C. 
S. Burns, pastor of the First Church, 
has been active in behalf of the students 
throughout the four years of his pas- 
torate. 


The Spruce Street Church, Buffalo, 
one of the oldest Baptist ehurches in 
the city, will celebrate its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, Feb. 10-17. The anniversary 
sermon will be preached by Rev. F. Hoff- 
man of Portland, Ore. Prof. A. if 
Ramaker and Prof. G. A. Schneider of 
Rochester and Dr. C. A. Daniel of Chi- 


DOWNER’S GROVE CHURCH 


cago are other speakers from out of the 
city. 


Rev. T. H. Sprague of the Emmanuel 
Church, Ridgewood, N. J., has found a 
way to add variety and interest to the 
services Sunday evening. His subject 
Feb. 3 was “Education and Religious 
Faith.” “Are our boys and girls in col- 
lege losing their religious faith?” he 
asked of well-known men. Result, a 
symposium in form of letters received 
by Doctor Sprague from Presidents Hib- 
ben of Princeton; Faunce of Brown; 
Burton of University of Chicago; Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar; Penniman of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Hulley of Stet- 
son; Hunt of Bucknell; Chamberlain of 
Denison; Garfield of Williams; Demarest 
of Rutgers; Fleckles of College of City 
of New York; King of Oberlin; Wooley 
of Mt. Holyoke, and others. Feb. 10 the 
subject will be “The Most Important 
Task of the Christian Church Today.” 
“The church is engaged in many tasks. 
What is the most important?” he asked. 
Answers to this question have been re- 
ceived by Doctor Sprague from Drs. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, S. Parkes Cad- 
man, William P. Merrill, Robert E. 
Speer, Charles E. Jefferson, Percy Stick- 
ney Grant, Cornelius Woelfkin, Malcolm 
J. McLeod, Shailer Mathews, Lynn Har- 
old Hough, Russell H. Conwell, John 
Kelman, Newell Dwight Hillis, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, Bishop Ethelbert 
Talbot, Dr. Howard Kelly, Mr. G. Sher- 
wood Eddy. A discussion of their an- 
swers and expression of opinion by 


members of congregation ought to make 
an interesting service. 


According to the “New York Times,” 
ten prominent Presbyterian churches are 
or soon will be pastorless, among them 
is the Fifth Avenue Church of which the 
late Dr. J. H. Jowett and then Dr. John 
Kelman were pastors. The problem of 
men who can measure up to the strain 
of these positions is a real one. 


Rev. O. H. Sisson is visiting churches 
in Rhode Island during February. He 
has served six years among the Burmans 
and his service is most helpful to the 
home churches. He sailed to his field 
early in 1917. 

Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, executive sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Baptist Con- 
vention, in a new weekly report blank 
for the convention workers asks his 
workers how many _ subscribers to 
Tue Baptist have been secured during 
the week. A suitable recognition of the 
importance of denominational periodi- 
cals. 


For the sixth year a small manual of 
devotion for the Lenten season has been 
prepared for Christians of all church 
families. It is issued by the Federal 
Council of Churches and Dr. Charles I.. 
Goodell informs us that any pastor who 
wants a copy will receive one postpaid 
upon receipt of his name and address. 
Rochester, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 


Minneapolis, St. Louis have adopted the 
manual for city-wide use March 5—April 
20. Address The Fellowship Committee, 
105 E. 22 St., New York City. 


THE NEW BUILDING 


The church at Downer’s Grove, a 
suburb of Chicago, is engaged in a build- 
ing enterprise. The new building is a 
one-story brick structure, 40 by 60 feet, 
with an English basement. The upper 
room will be used as an assembly hall 
and gymnasium with shower baths. The 
basement will contain seven class rooms, 
heating plant, with a Nokol heater and 
rest rooms. The building will cost 
$12,000 completely furnished. The en- 
tire activities of the young people, and 
the social life of the church, will be con- 
ducted in this building, which will leave 
the main church building entirely for 
worship. In the early part of April the 
building will be completed and the 
church will hold a “Review and Go-on 
Meeting.” The plan calls not only for 
the enlistment of all Baptists in Down- 
er’s Grove but the committee is endeav- 
oring to get the former pastors and 
members back for a real home-coming 
celebration. If you have ever been a 
member of the church or congregation 
write the pastor, Rev. A. H. Kehrl, at 
Downer’s Grove, Ill, so that you can 
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have full information concerning the 
church and its work. Mr. R. C. Toomb 
is one of the laymen of this church. He 
believes that the work of our churches 
can be financed on a strictly business 
basis. He will be glad to confer with 
churches within reach of Chicago on 
financial matters. 


The “Dearborn Independent” says: 
“The Shaker village on Lake Macomy 
at Enfield, New Hampshire, is for sale. 
Seven white-haired survivors of the orig-| 
inal colony have moved to Canterbury 
and settled under the leadership of an- 
other dwindling community of Shaker 
folk. The correct name of the Shakers 
is ‘The United Society of True Believers 
in Christ’s Second Appearance.’ The 
name ‘Shaker’ was derived from a pecu- 
liar ceremonial dance in which the danc- 
ers shake their shoulders.” 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Central Church, Norwich, Conn., re- 
cently held, must have been a very busi- 
ness-like meeting. We have received a 
copy of the printed report in which the 
pastor, David A. Pitt, the pastor’s as- 
sistant and director of religious educa- 
tion, Edith A. Ellis, the clerk and trus- 
tees, and all other officers make most 
excellent reports. We were interested 
to note that the church has an endow- 
ment or trust fund of $52,356. This is 
the gift of thirty-four persons, the larg- 
est gift being a little more than $12,000. 


The many friends of President S. E, 
Price of Ottawa University will be sorry) 
to learn that he has been obliged to re- 
sign as president under strict orders 
from his physicians. His resignation 
will take effect at the close of the pres-, 
ent school year. He has already gone 
to the coast where he will seek absolute: 
rest. For eighteen years he has been 
at the head of Ottawa University and it 
stands as a monument to his labors. For’ 
two years before he became president! 
he was a teacher in the college. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE PASTOR, A. H. KEHRL 


February 9, 1924 


im recent editorials we have said a few salient 
things about the make-up of THE BAPTIST, and we 
lave been happy in the favorable responses received. 
‘But the manufacture of the paper, important as it 
is, constitutes only one-half of the process. The sale 
of the paper is the other half. How shall we get 
the manufactured article into the hands of a larger 
proportion of our people? That is the leading ques- 
‘tion. There are only two possible ways in which it 
‘ean be done. First, THE BAPTIST may be sold to a 
greater number of subscribers by the appointment 
of salesmen, on the basis of salary or commission, 
-who will visit individual churches and secure in per- 
h ‘son the names of all who will pay for the paper for 
‘a year in advance. This plan has proved to be a 
‘failure because after a fair trial it does not bring 
\the permanent results which seem to lie on the sur- 
face. If such a method were used thoroughly in an 
attempt to cover the whole territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention it would require seventy men 
\ working faithfully one year to visit every church. If 
ithe salary of each man including his expenses were 
‘put at the modest sum of $2500, it would cost 
$175,000 a year. If the seventy agents working a 
year should bring in 100,000 new subscriptions col- 
‘lecting therefor $2.50 each, that would be a total of 
$250,000, thus leaving a net amount after expenses 
were taken out of securing the subscriptions of 
$75,000 to pay for 5,200,000 copies of the paper or 
| three-fourths of a cent per paper. Then when ex- 
perience has demonstrated that more than 80 per 
cent of the new subscribers thus secured fail to re- 
new after the first year, it proves that such a method 
of selling the paper is ruinous. 


The other method of selling the paper is the method 
\ which THE Baptist follows. Mail orders backed up 
by correspondence and with voluntary help from 
hundreds of friends of THE BAPTIST is in general the 
plan we follow to sell our paper. No commissions 
or salaries are paid to agents. The full subscription 
price of the paper is put into the paper stock upon 
which the paper is printed, into the postage which 
earries the paper to our subscribers, and into the 
salaries and other expenses incurred in editing and 
| 


| 
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Selling “The Baptist’ 


managing the paper. By this means we are able to 
give to our readers for less than 5 cents a copy a 
religious newspaper which is steadily growing in in- 
terest and value, and gradually reaching a larger 
number of readers. 


Since this is our only. method of selling THE 
BAPTIST we must depend wholly upon pastors and 
lay workers in our churches to back up the organized 
efforts of our office to reach the thousands of Baptists 
who do not take a Baptist paper of any kind. 


The Problem of the Idle Evangelist 
fl esa problem of the idle evangelist is upon us. 

Perfectly good evangelists who in former years 
could not possibly fill all the engagements offered 
them are now in the ranks of the unemployed. THE 
BAPTIST has learned from letters and from personal 
visits from some of these worthy men that the prob- 
lem for them is acute. They have given years to this 
service until they are trained to a high degree of 
efficiency in the spiritual art of saving souls, and yet 
they are without work. The pastoral office does not 
appeal to them even if suitable churches sought them 
as pastors because their habits of study and methods 
of work and type of preaching are not adapted to 
the sustained work which pastors must do in a local 
church. Billy Sunday says, “If I ever become a pas- 
tor I will buy a return ticket.” With this sentiment 
most evangelists agree. 


But why this problem of unemployment for the _ 
evangelist? May there not be several reasons for 
it? In the first place the changes in the mode of 
living of the people has put the old-fashioned revival 
meeting out of business. The automobile, the tele- 
phone, the victrola, the radio, the picture show, are 
too much of an attraction for the average evangel- 
istic meeting to overcome. Then again, the average 
local church has a hundred activities going on now 
where it used to hold only two services on Sunday 
and a weekly prayer meeting. Most churches are 
centers of sustained activities which minister in num- 
berless ways to the whole life of all the people. When 
a revival meeting is proposed under the leadership 
of an evangelist, scores of necessary things in the 
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regular program of the church have to be set aside 
to make room for the special evangelistic effort, and 
most churches are averse to thus disarranging their 
regular program for meetings that may be of doubt- 
ful value. If the program of the church is dis- 
arranged to make room for special evangelistic meet- 
ings led by an evangelist, it often happens that the 
evangelist, out of touch with the regular activities 
of the church and using high-pressure methods of 
securing results which do not harmonize with the 
slower and better methods of Christian nurture and 
neighborly service and fraternal good-will followed 
by the church from week to week throughout the year, 
turns the church against this type of evangelism. 
These reasons and the fact that so many evangelistic 
efforts under the direction of the best evangelists in 
recent years have failed to produce the results ex- 
pected, make churches cautious about patronizing 
special efforts of this kind. 

We believe that in this transitional period between 
the passing of the old methods of evangelism and the 
coming of the new methods evangelists will have an 
increasingly difficult time to keep busy. The problem 
of the unemployed evangelist promises to be with 
us for some time to come because we are only enter- 
ing upon the period of readjustment. Men of the 
old school of evangelism like Gypsy Smith, who is 
enriched with a magnetic personality and roman- 
ticized by his gypsy background and endowed with 
unique powers, can still draw great crowds. But 
the average evangelist is not a Gypsy Smith. The 
churches need evangelists who will come to the as- 
sistance of pastors as spiritual experts who know 
the science of spiritual diagnosis and who possess the 
wisdom and ability by the grace of God to bring 
churches up to a high state of efficiency in all that 
churches should be and do. 


Misfit Ministers 


ie is nothing against the value of a pair of new 

shoes that they .do not fit the person who tries 
them on. Usually in buying shoes we reach a fit by 
refusing to purchase the shoes that do not fit. But 
the misfits for us may be the very thing for other 
customers. In the matter of shoes we use good sense, 
but in the matter of pastors we are not so careful. 
Pastors who find themselves misfits are often the 
victims of circumstances. The church in calling a 
pastor is not always careful to get all the facts with 
reference to the man, and the man in accepting the 
call is often at fault because he does not get all the 
facts with reference to the church. Both church and 
pastor may be all right, but the pastor does not fit 
the church and the church does not fit the pastor. 
Of course there is only one thing to do in a case like 
this, and that is for the pastor to find a ready-made 
church that fits him, or organize a new church and 
make it fit him. 


Now all this looks easy on paper, but who is to be 
judge of the misfit? We believe the pastor himself 
should be the judge. He ought to know whether a 
church fits him as easily as he knows whether his 
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clothes or shoes fit him. And if the church does not 
fit him and he does not fit the church he should be 
as sensible about what to do in that situation as he 
is about his hat or collar. But should he be among 
that large class of people who do not know that their 
clothes and shoes and hats are a misfit, then some- 
body should be kind enough to inform him, and help 
him to get a good fit. This cannot be done quickly, 
Some of us have worn clothes that did not fit and — 
worried about it, but we could not discard them at 
once as we had no others. If pastors would treat 
their misfit churches and if churches would treat 
their misfit pastors with the common courtesy one 
extends to a coat that does not exactly fit but which he 
must wear until he can afford a better one, the prob- 
lem of the misfit pastor or church would not be so 
acute. 


Churches in Civic Centers 


HE down-town church in a city is no longer the 

problem it was before the advent of the auto- 
mobile. The problem is still with us, but it is not 
complicated by the inability of the people to get to 
the services of the church for lack of rapid trans- 
portation. Let it be said to the credit of many of our 
people who live far from the congested center of our 
cities, they still retain their membership and give 
their support and presence to the down-town church. 
The loyalty of such members enables our down-town 
churches to carry on their specific ministry in needy 
communities usually filled with a population which is 
as foreign to the traditions of evangelical religion 
as the people of some jungle village in India. En- 
dowments and current gifts of money to support the 
financial budgets of a down-town church without the 
man-power of worthy and able members giving them-- 
selves in sacrificial service, will utterly fail to make 
such a church the power it ought to be in a city. If 
Baptists could really cooperate in the spirit of one 
big, happy, Christian family, there would be a wise 
distribution of membership in our city churches, and 
instead of some great suburban church being con- 
gested and some down-town church being starved, 
equalization and comity would become effective in 
Saving the suburban church from the danger of 
adipose tissue and in giving the down-town church 
the proteins necessary for its weakness due to under- 
nourishment. 


Is this suggestion practicable? In answer to the 
question we would say that it is practicable only in 
proportion as pastors and people can be unselfish 
and wise in handling the human elements involved 
in the successful working out of such a problem. 
We believe it is worthy of serious consideration at 
least on the part of superintendents of city mission 
work in conference with pastors and lay leaders in 
our city churches. 
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Some Down-town Churches that Thrive in 


E are featuring in this issue a few 

of our down-town chufches that 

live and thrive and serve in the face of 
great odds. A careful study of these 
churches reveals the fact that each of 
them has an individuality of its own and 
is rendering a service not exactly dupli- 
cated by any other. One is a great 
evangelistic center, another stresses 
education, still another reaches out to 
minister to the social needs of the peo- 
ple, while a fourth endeavors to com- 
bine happily a family church with down- 
town community interests. There is wide 
variety of form and effort but all are one 
in the passion to reach the people with 
the gospel of Christ in all its fulness. 
Some of these churches are more fortu- 
nately located than others. In Minne- 
apolis for example the First Church, Dr. 
W. B. Riley, pastor, occupies the premier 
down-town location of probably all down- 
town churches of all the evangelical de- 
nominations in America. Less than a 
year ago a valuable memorial school 
building was dedicated in the interest of 
the education of ministers, missionaries 
and church workers, and more recently 
the entire church property was enlarged 
and improved to accommodate the grow- 
ing congregations and the congested 
Sunday school. This church ministers 
to a city which is largely Protestant and 
evangelical, and in its favorable location 
it does not have to battle against the 
adverse conditions which constantly face 
some of our other down-town churches. 


Oldest Church in Northwest 


The First Church, St. Paul, twin sis- 
ter of Minneapolis, is the oldest church 
in the Northwest, going back for its be- 
ginnings to 1849. It is therefore the 
mother and grandmother of all Baptist 
churches out that way. It is doing excel- 
lent work in a very hard situation. Only 
eighty of its 1000 members live within 
walking distance of the church. Located 
Originally in the finest residence section 
of the city the church is now surrounded 
by warehouses and factories and railroad 
yards with about 5000 people of all na- 
tions and all religions and no religion 
living within easy reach of the church. 
The church is slowly adapting itself to 
the needs of the community and hope- 
fully making the experiment of mixing 
a family congregation with a community 
of people who have no_ evangelica? 
church traditions. This is an instance 
where the location should have been 
moved twenty-five years ago to a more 
favorable site in the down-town section 
of the city. But as it is, the members 
are making a heroic effort to carry on a 
five-fold program of evangelism, mis- 
sions, religious education, worship and 
community service. 

The Baptist Temple of Rochester, N. 
Y., is another type of down-town 
church. It is in the same class with 
Tremont Temple, Boston, so far as ar- 
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FIRST CHURCH. DENVER 


chitectural ideas are concerned. The 
church occupies space for its work and 
fellowship in a business block the rest 
of which is rented out to business firms. 
It is the aim of the Baptist Temple of 
Rochester, N. Y., to minister to every 
normal need of the 70,000 people who 
live within a mile of the church. There 
will be an extensive playground on the 
roof, a restaurant in the basement, and 
plenty of suitable rooms between for all 
church activities. This ten-story block 
with its 4,000 offices and many retail 
stores will yield a rich revenue in rents 
the net profits of which will be devoted 
to the support of the church which em- 
ploys a staff of fifteen paid workers and 
keeps open house every day in the week. 
The creative genius of this imposing pile 
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A. H. CG. MORSE, PASTOR FIRST CHURCH, 
DENVER 


of steel and stone which houses one of 
the path-finding churches of the world is 
Rev. Clinton Wunder who is a marvel 
in the wizardry of church publicity as he 
applies the principles of modern business 
and psychology to his task. 

Thomas Jefferson Villers is doing the 
best work of his life in another type of 
down-town church, the White Temple, 
Portland, Ore. In the face of competi- 
tion from the movie shows, brilliantly 
lighted, lavishly advertised and located 
within a stone’s throw of the building 
this church is reaching the people, and 
crowds at both services on Sunday tax 
the seating capacity of the great audi- 
torium. Evangelism is the one out- 
standing feature. On three recent Sun- 
days a total of 217 people came into con- 
nection with the church as new mem- 
bers. Music and preaching reach a high 
state of excellence in the worship, and 
these are depended on in large measure 
to build up the church and congregation. 

“Is the Down Church a Pier or Pau- 
per?” from the pen of the pastor of the 
Third Church, St. Louis, is written from 
a wide experience with down-town 
churches. His present church with its 
2,380 members, its numerous activities, 
its sustained gospel ministry, its refusal 
to retreat from the center, its warm 
evangelistic atmosphere, is really a pier. 


A Church of Eternal Youth 


Twelve years mark the period given 
by Pastor A. H. C. Morse to the First 
Baptist Church of Denver. In that time 
about 2,600 new members have been re- 
ceived into the church, the down-town 
problems have been tackled with vigor, 
and the church has steadily grown In 
membership and influence with the years, 
the present membership being 2,150, the 
largest in its history. The pastor is now 
facing the problem of a new edifice 
which will be built in the civic center of 
the city. This church with vision and 
leadership gives promise of eternal youth 
though it is now sixty years old. 


The climax of all down-town pastor- 
ates is that of Pastor Johnston Myers 
of the Immanuel Church, Chicago, a 
picture of which appears on the front 
page of this issue of THE Baptist. Twenty- 
nine years have whitened his hair and mel- 
lowed his spirit but never made him retreat 
from one of the most difficult fields in any 
city of America. All the Baptist churches 
once nearer the center of the city have 
moved out except Immanuel. There it 
stands on one of the world’s finest boule- 
vards, Michigan Avenue, at the heart of 
the retail automobile market, easily ac- 
cessible to all lines of transportation, 
and within walking distance of the loop, 
representing a property well worth half 
a million dollars, and with a prospective 
value inestimable. But like a mother 
with many fine sons who have left her 
for other homes and almost forgotten 
the old home, Immanuel Church occu- 
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pies the old homestead with insufficient 
funds to maintain it or properly care for 
the field all around it. The situation is 
critical there. The Baptists are in dan- 
ger of losing as fine a bit of down-town 
property as any denomination could 
wish for, and if we lose it, the loss will 
demonstrate that Baptists may be fitted 
for rural communities but not for urban 
opportunities. 


THE Baptist knows of no place where 
general cooperation can be put to better 
uses than in the saving of this old church 
property. If general cooperation on 
some business basis in saving the prop- 
erty cannot be mobilized in time to pre- 
vent the loss of it, probably there are 
Baptists whom God has blessed with 
means who will come to the rescue. No 
church has done or is doing a more 
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humanitarian and spiritual service than 
this old church with such a noble his- 
tory, and no church has more fully 
adapted itself to changing conditions. 
The church is enabled to live from day 
to day because of the gifts running into 
thousands of dollars a year from men 
who once in their distress were fed by 
Johnston” Myers and who have since 
prospered. But the property must be 
saved and only Baptists can save it. 


Are Baptist Churches Adapted to Modern City 


| AM delighted to be asked to open the 

discussion of this theme, for it is 
one of the topics to which I have given 
much thought, and the privilege of a 
rather wide observation has enabled me 
to arrive at some conclusions which are 
not sectional and not sectarian. 

May I say, at the very outset, that 
there is nothing in the question peculiar 
to Baptists? We would get the same 
answer if we substituted Presbyterian or 
Methodist or any evangelical denomina- 
tion which is not living in the last cen- 
tury and voting for Andrew Jackson, and 
who has other essential prerequisites 
to which I shall refer. 

To put it concretely, I am convinced 
that there is nothing in our Baptist or- 
ganization, tradition, doctrine, practice 
or anything else characteristic of real 
honest-to-goodness Baptists which inhi- 
bits their ministry to any city commun- 
ity, if they are willing to pay the price 
and have not sinned away their day of 
grace. 


In fact, I am confident that a Baptist 
church has some distinct advantages in 
the city. As to whether Baptists have 
not succeeded better in the city than in 
the country, is probably a matter which 
only a careful study of data gathered 
Over a wide area, covering a long period 
and carefully analyzed, could definitely 
determine. The conditions which make 
church life and progress difficult in the 
city apply almost equally to all churches 
Of course liturgical and sacerdotal 
churches seem to have a great advan- 
tage, but it is only on the surface. All 
the statistics of Roman Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodox churches as well as 
Jewish synagogues show a terrific loss 
of those whom they have reason to con- 
sider their “children.” This is a cause 
for grave concern, for they are not com-| 
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Conditions? 


By CHARLES ALVIN BROOKS 


Our friend Charles A. Brooks 
has recently undertaken to prove 
his thesis that Baptist churches are 
adapted to modern city conditions 
by accepting the call of the En- 
glewood Church, Chicago. With 
an unprecedented mass of negroes 
pressing the borders of Englewood 
on the north, with increasing busi- 
ness and manufacturing developing 
under the very eaves of his church, 
and with the members steadily 
seeking homes in the suburbs, 
Brother Brooks has a laboratory 
ready at hand in which to demon- 
strate that Baptist churches under 
right leadership are able to cope 
successfully with any situation. 


ee 
ing into Protestant churches but are lost 
to the sanctities and restraints which 


they discard for license and unbelief. 
The difficulties which most clearly 
have to do with church work in our 
modern cities, in addition to those char- 
acterizing the general social life in our 
day, concern the shifting of populations, 
the migration of church membership, 
the incoming of alien races and relig- 
ions, and the terrific problem of pov- 
erty, congestion, general loss of per- 
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sonal values—the conscious importance 
of the individual in the crowd. These 
are facts which it is fatal to ignore 
although we often, or perhaps usually, 
evade them. As a denomination we 
have seen many of our historic churches 
battle heroically, even though futilely, 
against conditions which have proven 
too overwhelming for the old family 
church of our fathers. 

The whole problem is one of adapta- 
tion. Given the vision and resources, a 
consecrated and resourceful leadership, 
a love for folks and a tireless passion 
for service, and any church with an 
evangelistic faith can succeed in minis- 
tering to the community if, as I have 
said, it has not sinned away its day of 
grace. 

It cannot expect, in a foreign down- 
town community, to succeed along lines 
of mass evangelism or of the family 
church. But that is not to say that con- 
tact evangelism cannot win. It can, and 
may I add, without an aggressive and 
constant evangelism there is no hope for 
long for any church confronted with 
modern city conditions. They may keep 
in motion under the momentum of other 
days but that cannot last indefinitely. 
The church which will serve the com- 
munity rather than getting a living off 
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the community in order to save itself 
will never be without a constituency to 
serve. The program of the Christian 
center has demonstrated what can be 
done with no nucleus of church members 
and utterly alicn conditions, by adapting 


'a program of Christian service to the 


needs of the community on a missionary 
basis. 

Another essential prerequisite for suc- 
cess under the difficult conditions of a 
changing population is that the denomi- 
nation shall think of these churches as a 
part of its responsibility. In other 
words, they must be subsidized and en- 
dowed, adequately financed, equipped and 
staffed. The greatest weakness of Bap- 
tist churches in our cities is that they 
are usually under-staffed. In these ob- 
servations I have been confining myself 
almost entirely to the changing com- 
munity, but the last statement applies to 
all city churches. 


As a denomination, we have not 
worked out a very consistent church ex- 
tension policy. In one city we have a 
few strong churches and a scattering of 


smaller and weaker ones. In another 
we -have all weak and none adequately 
housed because there has been over-ex- 
pansion. In still another, one outstanding 
church has absorbed the financial 
strength and leadership of the denomi- 
nation in the city. 
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We need a restudy of our history and 
experience, and a frank and fearless fac- 
ing of the situation. Such a study is 
being projected and before long the Bap- 
tists of the country will be asked to give 
fresh consideration to this entire prob- 
lem which is of vital and supreme 
portance. 


im 


Rev. Byron U. Hatfield, pastor of the 
First Church, Westerly, R. I. in the 
church bulletin says: “Why is it that the 
bad side of life seems more conspicuous 
than the good? Is there more evil than 
there is good? Or, being evil, do we see 
it more readily than we do the good? 
Sure I am of this—if we make much of 
the good, love the good, look for the 
good, praise the good wherever we find 
it, we shall have a growing appreciation 
of the good. Thinking of things of good 
report and speaking of them is a good 
way to forget the evil. To shut the 
thought and the mouth against evil will 
help to shut the heart against it also. 
Better to be silent in four languages 
than to speak evil in one.” 


Is the Down-Town Church a Pier or a Pauper? 


HE down-town church has been a 

problem for many decades. It is a 
more serious problem than is the prob- 
lem of the rural church. There the peo- 
ple move out, but down town the peo- 
ple move in and the churches move out. 
It is a rare church that continues to be 
a down-town church. No matter how 
old and well established it may be, when 
business firms begin to press about, 
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more than likely it will yield to the 
pressure and move farther out. 


It is an almost irresistible tendency 
for the ordinary church to seek the resi- 
dence districts. There are many reasons 
for this, one being that the church and 
the home are so closely related that the 
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It is an open question whether 
the average down-town church is 
a pier or a pauper. Possibly Bap- 
tists allow some down-town 
churches to become pauperized by 
failing to study the whole prob- 
lem and by neglecting to conserve 
in a broad denominational spirit 
the value of strategic locations. 
Let’s go to the Catholic in this 
respect, consider his ways in util- 
izing down-town centers and be 
wise. 


church thrives best near the homes of 
the people, while another ‘is that there 
must be something remarkable about a 
church in the business district for it to 
compete successfully with the commer- 
cial life about it. 


The prosperity of the church in the 
business section should be a matter of 
concern to the whole denomination in 
the city. We talk about the problem of 
the down-town church, whereas the em- 
phasis should be placed upon the down- 
town problem of the denomination. A 
conviction is needed as to the particu- 
larly intimate and influential relationship 
of the down-town church to the life of 
the denomination. A suburban pastor of 
wide vision and fine sympathy said re- 
cently at a ministers’ conference, in reply 
to one who had some minor complaint 
against the central churches, “Brother, 
those churches are the piers on which 
our strength rests. Should they go down 
every neighborhood church would ulti- 
mately suffer and the very heart of our 
city would be left without adequate de- 
fense against the encroachment of evil.” 

Sometimes a down-town church clings 
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to the old field and continues to apply to 
a radically changed environment the 
methods appropriate only to a church in 
the residence district. This course is 


suicidal. The law of life is adjustment 
to environment. The church in the bus- 
iness section must be a “people’s 


church,” must seek and secure great con- 
gregations, and minister in many ways 
to the tides of humanity that surge past 
its doors. 


The down-town church may have in- 
stitutional features, but there must 
sound throughout all its ministry the 
evangelistic note if it is to abide in 
power. Few indeed are the centrally 
located churches that maintain their 
strength and grow otherwise. 


While successful down-town churches 
serve the entire city they must seek to 
minister to their immediate environment. 
The folks not only pass there but live 
there. Usually the business district 1s 
the most congested part of a great city. 
Many of the folks may not be “our kind” 
of folks, but they are just as valuable to 
the great Shepherd of souls. 


The down-town church must keep 
open doors that it may hear the sounds 
of the world’s need and pain, “the still, 
sad music of humanity.” It must keep 
its doors open literally. The church 
must not be given over to “mice and 
gloom” for six days of the week and 
closed during the summer. It cannot 
have the old Judaistic conception ot 
some mystical sanctity attaching to the 
house of worship, thus forbidding any 
wholesome and homelike use of the 
property. The doors of the Third 
Church, St. Louis, are open at least one 
hundred hours of every week in the in- 
terest of the spiritual life of the people 
and in the interest of their social and 
educational life. We find there is a great 
difficulty in saving the souls of the peo- 
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ple and at the same time abandoning 
their minds and social natures to the 


devil. Man is a package of hungers— 
physical hunger, intellectual hunger, 
spiritual hunger, social hunger. Al! 


these hungers must be provided for by 
the church that wouid serve the city’s 
life. 


A great down-town church was re- 
cently offered an immense sum for its 
property, but its members were unmoved 
thereby. They believed that if it is worth 
much to the world’s business, it is worth 
more to the cause of Christ. It is safe 
to say that this church will never yield 
to the temptation to retreat. It is rais- 
ing ar endowment which already has a 
modest beginning. The interest for the 
present is being added to the principal. 
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Plans are on foot for the enlargement 
of the plan to make room for commun- 
ity service and for the growing Sunday 
school which now has an enrolment of 
more than 1000. This church is a pier 
strengthening the whole structure of 
Baptist organization and work. 


Annals of a Life of Faith 


There is nothing in all literature that 
holds more interest and value for the 
reader than biography. The Bible is 
largely a book of biography, history 
holds its perennial interest for the stu- 
dent because of the human element that 
runs through it, poetry reaches its high- 
est altitudes in great epics like the Iliad, 
and fiction serves its undiminishing mass 
of patrons by the portrayal of the dra- 
matic activities of men and women. 
“The Annals of a Life of Faith” can 
hardly be called literature in the artistic 
sense of the word, and yet in human 
interest and value it is a good piece of 
writing. It is the autobiography of a 
man who has lived to be nearly ninety 
years old and whose experiences are re- 
corded with a fidelity to detail with a 
frankness of treatment and with a mod- 
esty of spirit that are unusually refresh- 
ing in this type of writing. Rev. James 
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Sunderland coming as a poor boy from 
England with his parents in 1844 when 
he was ten years old, has told in the 
book in simple and unadorned language 
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the story of his progress through pioneer 
farming and school teaching in western 
New York and central Iowa to his en- 
trance into the Baptist ministry and his 
early years of service as a pastor and 


later a superintendent of missions in” 


Iowa, 
Coast. 


One wishes in reading the book that 
there might have been more of the ele- 
ment of interpretation of the great 
events which parallel the author’s life. 
But he has left that to the reader, con- 
tenting himself with the recital of the 
simple annals which constitute the sub- 
stance of the book. The chief value of 
the volume lies in its biographical con- 
tent. The writer of this brief notice 
found himself in reading the book re- 
newing acquaintance with people he has 
known and visiting places with which 
he is familiar and going over again in- 
cidents which for the moment he had 
forgotten. Never once does the author 
obtrude himself to the eclipse of others, 
but on the contrary he often obscures 
himself that-others may be seen. This 
is characteristic of the man. His family 
alone is an enduring. monument to his 
wisdom and grace and character, but his 
references to his family are always mod- 
est, tender, and restrained. Unlike most 
autobiographies the author recounts his 
failures as well as his successes, and al- 
ways appraises moderately his own crea- 
tive service as a builder of churches, a 
founder of schools and a faithful worker 
in the cause of missions. 


The book is indeed the annals of a life 
of faith, and Dr. James Sunderland of 
Oakland, Cal., has made the Baptist de- 
nomination his debtor be taking the time 
to write his autobiouraphy. There is 
valuable historical data recorded in it 
which can be found nowhere else, and 
we trust the American Baptist Historical 
Society has secured a copy. It was a 
gracious act on the part of his son Lester 
Thomas Sunderland to publish the book. 
It is a fine specimen of the printer’s 
and bookbinder’s art. Only a limited 
edition was printed for presentation to 
friends of the author. Tur BAPTIST 
wishes to thank the publisher for the 
gift of a copy and also for the service 
he has render the Baptist denomination 
in thus preserving the records of a life 
that parallels the phenomenal growth of 
our country and its institutions, espe- 
cially in the west 


Minnesota, and on the Pacific 
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Folks, Facts and Comments 

: (Continued from page 28) 

The Fairmount Church, Newark, N. J., 
ias called Rev. Clare C. Conrad and he 
s already on the field. He is the son 
f Rev. D. H. Conrad of Freedom, N. Y. 
“he father was for years pastor of 
hurches in Michigan before going East. 
Je baptized the editor when he was in 
is ‘teens. 


Dr. John Howard Harris, president 
meritus of Bucknell University and 
srofessor of philosophy, has announced 
is purpose to withdraw from active 
york at Bucknell at the close of the 
chool year. He has served the univer- 
ity for thirty-five years. 


The First Church, Jackson, Mich., Rev. 
t. M. Rhoades pastor, has shown fine 
nterprise in utilizing the wide-spread 
aterest in the radio. Instead of con- 
emning those who become so interested 
1 the music in the air that they forget 
0 sing praises in the house of God, this 
hurch secured the cooperation of S. W. 
tarnes of the local Westinghouse Co. 
nd organized a church radio club. 
Ar. Barnes has placed himself at the 
ommand of the club. He answers the 
aany questions and helps to solve the 
aany problems of the radio fan. We 
hould like to be a member of this club. 


The American Bible Society is sending 

rom the Bible House in New York 
wo elegantly bound, stamped and cased 
opies of the Bible, as wedding gifts to 
’rince Regent Hirohito, the future em- 
eror of Japan, and his bride-to-be, 
Yrincess Nagako Kuni. The wedding 
riginally scheduled for last November 
ut postponed on account of the great 
arthquake, is now fixed for Feb. 8 A 
ommittee from representative Japanese 
‘hristian bodies in Japan has made ar- 
angements for the presentation of the 
andsome books. 


|Rev. Frederic C. Spurr in the “Bap- 
st Times and Freeman” answers the 
uestion “Do we really believe our gos- 
el?” He says: “The socialist is a 
ropagandist because he believes, heart 
nd soul, in his economic theories. Not 
nly does he never attempt to conceal 
is convictions; he proclaims them 
verywhere, in season and out of season. 
‘he amazing growth of socialism is due 
1 great part, to personal propaganda. 
‘he same thing may be said of Christian 
cience, of Spiritualism, of Russellism, 
nd of all the weird cults which afflict 
1e world today. Their devotees believe 
itensely in their principles and they 
ropagate them night and day. Can we 
ty as much for the great mass of Chris- 
an people?” He goes on to show that 
we really believe we cannot evade the 
sue. The last searching question for 
ach of us is this: “Is my own personal 
xperience of Jesus Christ sufficiently 
onderful to warrant me in urging my 
lows to share it with me? When ex- 
erience glows, evangelism becomes a 
talurge. Let us recover the glow—the 
tst will follow quite naturally.” Doctor 
purr is well-known to our readers 
trough his articles which have appeared 
| Tre Baptist. 


Deacon Joseph White of West Bath, 
Me., writes: “In Killam’s Kollum you 
tell of one subscriber who has just re- 
newed his subscription to THE BAPTIST 
and its predecessors for the fifty-sev- 
enth time. That’s not much of a story. 
Tue Baptist and its predecessor the 
Advocate has come to this house every 
year since 1833, the year I was born. 
I was brought up on Baptist papers and 
they have been paid for every year. I 
had copies of the paper bearing the date 
of 1833 but I loaned them to the editor 
and they were not returned. I now have 
copies bearing the date 1835. If there 
is any one that can beat this record I 
would like to hear from them.” Next! 


Lincoln 
The World’s Verdict 
NE sent out his ships to earth’s 
farthest shores, 
And brought to his coffers the 
Orient’s stores; 
The wild desert sands 
Became gold in his hands; 
And the world called him Genius— 
and wondered. 


One sought out the secrets of 
planets and star; 
He revelled in problems of granite 
and spar; 
He hungered to know 
All the earth could bestow; 
And the world called him Scholar 
—and praised him. 


One looked on a suffering, down- 
trodden race; 
He wept as he gazed upon each 
troubled face; 
He heeded their plea, 
And he set their hands free; 
And the world called him Brother 
—and loved him. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark in 
“Lincoln and Others.” 


Many hearts were saddened by the 
sudden death of Mrs. Nellie L. Bishop, 
for twenty-four continuous years a loyal 
missionary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society to the 
negroes in Chattanooga, Tenn. She went 
as she would have wished it—right from 
the heart of her work, busy until the very 
week before her death over Christmas 
preparations for her beloved people. 
Readers of the denominational papers 
may remember that not many weeks ago 
a request appeared for Christmas sup- 
plies in order that her poor “needies”’ 
might not go uncared for. In that re- 
quest Mrs. Bishop, all unconscious of the 
prophecy, said, “I want each Christmas 
better than the last one for I feel that 
there are fewer and fewer ahead for 
me.” Just five days before Christmas, 
with her little two-room apartment full 
and running over with the more than 
thirty packages which came as a result 
of the appeal, Mrs. Bishop was taken 
home for her happiest Christmas with 
the Master whom she had served so 
faithfully for many years. There can be 
no mourning under such circumstances, 
for Mrs. Bishop lived triumphantly, fin- 
ished her work, and earned the glory to 
which she has been translated. 
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And there are still ‘“Landmarkers” 
among Baptists. The Landmarkers of 
America recently held a convention in 
Louis, Miss. It was indicated that there 
was possibility of forming an alliance 
with the Baptist Missionary Association 
of Texas and a similar anti-convention 
organization in Oklahoma. 


Rev. E. T. Martinez has been working 
among the Mexicans of Sanger, Cal. 
The Sunday school has an average at- 
tendance of twenty-three and in recent 
meetings forty-two persons confessed 
conversion. The little band of believers 
hope to secure a lot and to build a place 
of worship. 


The “Ernest Leigh Tustin Memorial” 
chapel-auto-car is completed and is in 
Philadelphia ready for its dedication, 
which will occur at the Publication 5o0- 
ciety’s celeb-ation during the hundredth 
anniversary week in February. Mrs 
Tustin has generously given a trailer 
with tent and chairs to go with the car. 


Rev. C. A. Hobbs who is spending the 
sunset of his useful life in Minneapolis 
sends THE BAPTIST some reminiscences 
which we would be glad to print in full 
if space permitted. His reminiscences 
really take the form of an appreciation 
of Rev. Frank C. Dinsmore, recently de- 
ceased, and of Rev. John Wesley Conley 
calmly resting with friends at Cannon 
Falls, Minn., and of the strong article 
which appeared in a recent issue of THE 
Baptist by Mrs. John H. Chapman, and 
of the First and Calvary churches of 
Minneapolis; and then he playfully sug- 
gests that Editor Earl is too hard- 
hearted to publish all he has written. 
We are glad to publish the gist of it, 
and to say in addition that we have 
never seen a man grow old more hap- 
pily, sweetly and progressively than our 
eighty-year young friend C. A. Hobbs. 


“The Reminder,” the calendar of the 
First Church, Dallas, Texas, Dr. George 
Truett, pastor, for Jan. 13 contained a 
financial exhibit showing that the free- 
will offerings of the church for the last 
calendar year totaled $203,194. Of this 
sum $44,731 was for current expenses, 
$13,830 for a building fund, $5494 for 
Sunday-school expenses; for benevo- 
lences—orphan’s home, hospital, etc.— 
$35,918, for the 75-million fund $68,494, 
and other miscellaneous causes, $34,687. 
An open letter from the deacons to the 
members: “The deacons, joined by the 
large finance committee of the church, 
have recently come face to face with the 
pressing needs and overwhelming re- 
sponsibility crowded upon our church 
for constructive expansion. The large 
army of young people that swarm our 
Sunday school in ever-increasing num- 
bers, together with the vast throngs 
coming from far and near, in response 
to the widespread ministry of our be- 
loved pastor, creates.an emergency and 
throws down a challenge that must be 
met without further delay. Therefore, 
the finance committee and deacons have 
unconditionally committed themselves 
to the holy task of the erection and 
equipment of a worthy Sunday-school 
building during this year.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A Thousand Valentines for 
Miss Sick-a-Bed 
(p= thing was sure, if you moved to 
a new town on February 9 there 
were not likely to be any valentines left 
at your door on the fourteenth! It was 
too bad. And then to be bed-ridden with 
a provoking sore throat made every- 
thing impossibly horrid: little Miss 
Sick-a-Bed was cross and weepy and 
entirely low in her mind. Really huge 
tears rippled down her cheeks on the 
night of the thirteenth. 

“Yes, we have no valentines!” taunted 
her brother rather cruelly. And this was 
the last straw. Even the brother saw 
his mistake. “Poor Polly!” he said to 
his mother when they had shut the door 
on the miserable little invalid. 

“Not at all,” his mother replied, in her 
most I-have-a-bright-idea manner. She 
was an amazing mother: she always 
knew just what to do in emergencies. 
Even such an emergency as being in a 
strange town where no one could pos- 
sibly think of deluging Polly with valen- 


tines. And with the stores closed, what 
could she do? Evidently many, many 
things. 


And the next morning Polly suddenly 
knew it,too. For when she opened her 
eyes she seemed to see valentines every- 
where: a mammoth red valentine on the 
pillow beside her, other hearts on the 
sheets, the blankets, the quilts, the bed 
posts, the carpet, her shoes... She 
had to laugh! 

“What in the world?” she gasped; and 
that was a very much wiser remark than 
she had guessed, for the valentines 
seemed to have come from all over the 
world especially to her. The pillow 
valentine, for instance! It read: 

“Hello, honey chile; dis here pillow 
slip am a valentine to you-all from de 
black folkses way down souf in Dixie. 
Yas’m! For didn’t mammy and pappy 
and Sambo and Chloe and Aunt Dinah 
and ole Black Joe pick de cotton for 
your valentine all day long, out in de 
broiling sun? Honey, dat’s jess exactly 
what dey done!” 

Polly chuckled delightedly at the pic- 
ture of the beaming little colored child 
pasted on the red heart, but shewas 
much too excited to waste any more 
time over what she had already seen 
when there was a large pink heart pinned 
so near by on the sheet. It read: 

“This snowy sheet 
So white and neat 
From a foreign girl 
Who lives midst the whirl 
Of factory works— 
She never shirks 
But spins all day the cotton thread 
To cover you, dear, as you lie in bed!” 
Polly looked at the picture of this 


“foreign girl” pasted on the pink heart 
and then she touched the sheet, gently: 
“T never knew it was anybody like her 
who made it for me!” 

And then she spied the blue heart 


pinned to the blanket; Polly laughed 
aloud to see the frisky lamb turning 
summersaults. 
Ba-a! Ba-a! 

“Although a blanket now I am 
I started life as a tiny lamb; 
I grazed and nibbled on hillsides steep 
Until at last I was a sheep. 
So then they took me from the fold 
And clipped my wool to warm your 

cold— 
A valentine I therefore am 
From spinner, shearer, shepherd, lamb!” 

Polly had not realized that the wool 
of her blanket had come from a sheep, 
but while she was stroking the fuzziness 
she spied a small heart pinned on the 
silk binding of the blanket. 

“T hope it will not make you squirm 

To get a valentine from a worm: 

But oh, sweet Polly, 

It would be folly 

Not to tell you right away 

That all silk comes from a silkworm 
grey. 

I made the silk for my wee cocoon 

But then, alas, all too soon 

A Japanese maiden with fingers ten 

Wove my silk into use for men.” 

Polly was getting enormously excited. 
She reached for the white heart hanging 
so conspicuously by the bedpost. It 
had a picture of a tree on it, with these 
words: 

“Let me say at the start 
That a tree has a heart; 
So the heart of this tree 
Sends this bedpost to thee.” 

And then she saw a heart hanging out 
from the pillow; a chicken was on it and 
this jingle written underneath a real 
feather: 

“This little feather 
In all sorts of weather 
Grew on a hen, 
And then! And then! 
The farmer’s wife plucked it as she said: 
‘T’ll stuff a pillow for Polly’s head!’” 

You never saw a more amused little 
invalid than Polly. Everywhere she 
looked there seemed to be hearts: it was 
really more exciting than Christmas 
morning, and then in came her mother 
with a breakfast tray. It was all hearts! 
There was a heart jutting out of the 
sugar bowl, showing a little boy in a 
broad sombrero hat: 

“Cuba sends its sugar sweet 
Especially for you to eat.” 

There was a heart on the 
oranges, a heart on the toast... 

“O mother,” Polly cried, “I simply 
never had such a lot of surprises. A 
sheep and a worm and a hen have sent 


sliced 


me valentines! A little colored girl sen 
one, too, a Japanese girl wove this rib 
bon on the blanket and a Cuban sen 
the sugar. -O mother, wouldn’t you loy, 
to see those people?” 

“I would,” her mother answered, an 
then she began showing other valentine 
sent by the Japanese in California wh: 
picked her orange for her, the Chines 
who packed it in a crate, the Irishma: 
who shipped it, the Scotch freightma 
who marked it, the Jewish delicatesse: 
man who sold it, the German deliver 
boy who handed it in at the back doo 
Polly began counting up to see hoy 
many persons had sent her that orange- 
counting the engineers, the crate-maker: 
the expressman, etc., etc., it surely mad 
twenty-five! All for one little orang 
to be sucked on February 14. 

As for the cereal, there would be th 
Dutch farmer who raised the grain, th 
Bohemian reaper who cut it down, th 
Norwegian miller who ground it, th 
Poles who boxed it, the Italians wh 
made the boxes, the printers who prin) 
ed the labels. Hundreds and hundrec¢ 
of workers—all for one little dish < 
cereal on Valentine’s Day. 

“Just suppose they all came to pa 
you a visit,” her mother laughed. 

“Oh just suppose!” Polly cried. 

“It would wear out the carpet,” hi 
mother said, “especially if we also i 
vited all the Cubans who made tt 
sugar—” 

“And all the lumberjacks who cut tl 
wood for the bed—” 

“And all the furniture-makers whl 
made the bed—” 

“And all the little negro children wh 
picked the cotton for the sheets—” 

“And all the knife-fork-and-spoon s' 
versmiths, not to mention the cu 
saucer-and-plate makers, and the pe 
fectly endless army of people who mal 
nails from steel, and the smelters wl 
make steel from iron, and the mine 
who go deep down in the earth to g 
the iron out of the earth—” 

Polly gasped: “If every blessed o1 
of those people walked around my bi 
to say ‘How do you do, little girl’ they 
wear out the floor, mother!” 

“They would,” her mother agree 
adding mischievously: “Wasn’t it love 
of them to send you such useful vale 
tines? You know, Polly dear, y 
thought nobody ever remembered abo 
you on February 14. I’m just wonde 
ing, have you ever remembered all the’ 
hundreds of thousands of people w) 
sent you your valentines?” 

It makes me wonder if you can’t h¢ 
Polly think of ways of helping, for | 
course every day of your life you @ 
having gifts from these same unsel 
people who are sending their best ! 
vou 
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Have You Tried This Plan? 


(A description of types of developmental 
work among teen-age boys and girls will 
appear under this head. There will also be 
given an evaluation of the programs and 
suggestions as to their adaptation to the 
local church.) 


Tuxis and Trail Ranger Programs 


Last week a preliminary view was 
taken of the Tuxis and Trail Ranger 
programs. In that brief analysis it was 
pointed out that these programs had 
been worked out to meet the failure of 
so many Sunday-school classes to supply 
a four-fold life activity for the boys of 
teen age. It is not pertinent here to 
discuss the method of charting individ- 
uals, which has been worked out by the 
leaders, in order to help them to attain 
to a highly developed intellectual, social, 
physical and spiritual life. Neither is 
there opportunity to enumerate the 
varied lists of activities that may be 
worked out. Such material is contained 
in manuals purchasable at. a nominal 
sum. 

What is most helpful for those who 


‘are interested in instituting the plan is 


a description of actual church groups 
that are carrying out the program. Last 
year a Tuxis Club was organized in the 
First Baptist Church of Oak Park, IIl. 
A constitution was drawn up, officers 
and committee chairman elected, and a 
program worked out for Thursday eve- 
ning meetings as follows: 6:00, supper; 
6:30, business meeting; 7:00, round table 
discussion; 7:30, “mixer”; 8:00-9:00, ath- 
letics, stunts, games. 

The period around the tables in the 
church house and the half hour of 
directed social activity, termed “mixer” 
give the boys an opportunity to work 
out their own stunts and ideas for having 
a good time together. Every group 
needs as a leader a man who under- 


‘stands boy life and who has its respect, 


that he may help work through some of 
the difficulties of organization and main- 
tain the morale of the bunch later. The 
leader’s position in respect to the “mix- 
er” is that of being “just one of the 
fellows,” although his influence must 
tactfully check any tendency toward rowdy- 
ism. The business meeting helps in the 
mental development; it is inspirational to 
note the development that comes from week 
to week in the individual’s ability to think 
on his feet. The round table discussion 
is centered around problems the boy 
meets in his personal life, the life of the 
school and home; or they may center 
around city, national and world prob- 
lems. An attempt is made to observe 
them from a Christian point of view. 
The last hour is spent in a barn of one 
of the members who lives near the 
church. Here athletics, consisting of 


eligious Education 


games and contests in which all partici- 
pate, occupy most of the time. 

Two rooms in the church house have 
been given over for the club’s use and 
they have been fitted up with pennants, 
pictures, trophies, furniture, a game 
table, book cases. Here the fellows can 
come during off periods to study, play, 
read or talk. 

Although the Tuxis Club in the Oak 
Park Church has been organized but a 
few months, it has had a phenomenal 
growth. A few of its activities for the 
future are the following: A church re- 
ception, a part supervision with the 
B. Y. P. U. of some missionary work in 
West Chicago, the working out of a 
ritual and initiation program, carrying 
out a basket ball schedule. 

The Tuxis Club exists, according to its 
constitution, for the purpose of fostering 
closer friendships among the high-school 
fellows of the church, creating a strong- 
er feeling of democracy in the high- 
school department of the Sunday school 
and in the Oak Park high school, co- 
operating actively with the church in 
carrying out its program, and for giving 
each individual more of a fourfold life 
development. Altogether it is an at- 
tempt of the church to correlate all the 
activities of the boys’ lives, to give each 
one the opportunity of finding full re- 
ligious development in the halls of the 
church building by playing, thinking, 
working—not by being lectured and 
preached to only. 


WITH B. Y. P. U’ERS 
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It is a popular thing for West Coast 
young people to make practical use of 
New Year’s Day. The San Jose Asso- 
ciation of California and the West Wash- 
ington Association used the day from 
1:30 to 9:30 for inspiration and practical 
help. 

The San Jose Association met at 
Salinas with a good attendance and a 
fine spirit. The young people of the 
New Monterey Church presented the 
matter of the summer assembly in a 
novel manner, conducting a class in 
school, in which all kinds of questions 
about Asilomar and the assembly were 
asked and answered. The work of the 
California-Nevada Volunteers, was pre- 
sented by Miss Beulah Berry. 

The banquet was followed by an eve- 
ning session with special music, award 
of pennants for the standard of exccl- 
lence and rally attendance, a talk by 
Dr. Millard L. Thomas, director of re- 
ligious education, an offering for Japan- 
ese reconsiruction, and an address by 
Dr. C. S. Knight on “Obedience to 
Christ,” this being the theme for the 
rally The pageant “Spreading the 


Light,” was given by the C. N. V.s and 
the young people of San Jose First Bap- 
tist Church after which the meeting 
closed with a consecration service, in 
which six young people volunteered for 
life work. 

The West Washington Rally was con- 
ducted under the slogan “All Baptist 
young people in a Christ-centered pro- 
gram.’ A conference hour with classes 
in five subjects, three of which related 
to the standard of excellence, was fea- 
tured in the afternoon. 


Query and Comment 

(Problems faced by young people's 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.”) 

What would you say was the chief 
characteristic of the minister who is 
most successful in his work with young 
people? 

Here is an age-old question that has 
been subject to many thoughtful dis- 
courses; it is impossible to consider it 
here except in a very superficial way. 
If there is one chief characteristic it is 
that the minister must get the point of 
view of youth, not preach down to them 
or attempt to bring them up to his level 
or that of a predetermined system of 
belief. Rather let him really live with 
the young people in the complexity of 
their experiences and help them blaze a 
trail to the correct attitudes and deci- 
sions, of all those that they may be 
faced with. Real friendship means 
everything; preaching very little. A 
man who has this attitude will also be- 
lieve in his young people and know that 
they can “work out their own salvation” 
with zest. 

se * 

Chas. O. Wright in a current issue of the 
Sunday School Worker, says: 

“I have come to believe that one of 
the fundamentals of successful work 
with youth is a clear knowledge of the 
content of youth. Of what he is—of the 
complexities of his nature and nurture. 
For he brings to his class, to his club, 
to his play, and to all his work, some- 
thing of everything that has touched his 


life.” age loc) Pas 

“The high-school age is the most 
critical in the church school. I do not 
say it is the most important. But here 


we win or lose—the past and the future 
both. All that we have put into the 
young lives by patient training during 
the early years may be lost now by a 
wrong method, lack of sympathy or neg- 
lect. If interest and loyalty are sus- 
tained through these years, Christian life 
and service are likely to become perma- 
nent. Decisions made at this time are 
more far-reaching than those made at 
any other period of life.”—George Ww 
Owen in Church Life. 


Boston Letter 


By CuHartes H. Watson 
Bible and Missionary Conference 
At this writing the big conference at 
the First Church, Cambridge, is just 
gathering. Zero weather, that came in 
time to save the winter from suspicious 
softness, is relaxing its firm grip, and 
allowing the brethren to break away 
from the comfort of interior tempera- 
tures. At the ministers’ conference 
Monday morning, there was a noticeable 
sprinkling of ministers from back coun- 
ties, that presaged a large attendance. 
The conference has been the theme of 
scientific publicity for several weeks. 
Director Floyd L. Carr and Missionary 
Sisson have been the all alive pushe:s, 
and nothing in the technique of modern 
methods of pushing has escaped them. 
As for the conference itself, shall not 
your scribe tell the tale of it, after the 
sacred orators have delivered their 
rousements? 
The Hospital Drive 
For many days the New England Bap- 
tist Hospital had the floor, and every- 
thing was said that ought to have been 
said about its brilliant history and 
promise. It was conducted after the 
modern manner, every move and func- 
tion emphasizing the remarkable growth 
of the institution, and all the details of 
the “drive” calculated to enlist the in- 
terested generosity of churches and in- 
dividuals. Some of them responded with 
surprising heartiness. Think of one of 
our negro Baptist churches, with no 
reputation for riches, giving $1000! The 
drive is over, but more arrivals of givers 
are expected. 
Dr. F. F. Peterson 
What some of us have been fearing 
has come painfully to pass. That is, the 
loss of Doctor Peterson to our staté 
work. Doctor Bustard’s great work in 
Cleveland wants him, and other voices 
are calling for him as well. He has 
freed himself to take up other work. In 
every way this is regrettable. For nine 
years, Doctor Peterson has rendered us 
priceless service, pouring himself into a 
pioneer and path-breaking work without 
stint. He has organized and inspired our 
young workers, and provided our ablest 
lecturers and instructors to lead their 
courses. He has bound the whole state 
to a program of religious training that 
took an amazing amount of night and 
day work out of himself. Think of this 
peripatetic bishop of our Baptist work- 
ers, pounding his Ford over these great 
distances till midnight, then at his desk 
in Ford Building next morning, ready 
to push more work for others and espe- 
cially for himself! 
A man whose task is not done bv 
such heavy routine, but by everywhere 


leaving a gleam, that is a ministry that 
counts in the kingdom. Now that we 
have lost him he will have full appre- 
ciation, and we shall have leisure to ap- 
praise his value. But the work is finely 
started, and perhaps a competent suc- 
cessor can keep it going. As an opulent 
contributor to other parts of the coun- 
try, Massachusetts easily would win a 
Bok prize. But a premium for prompt 
and affectionate appreciation of our own 
jewels, might entirely escape us. 


Annuals 


The annual meetings of the Backus 
Historical Society, and the New England 
Baptist Library have just been celebrat- 
ed. The former old organization has a 
solidly quiet existence, holding securely 
its historical riches, and coming out in 
January with a historical address that 
indicates how much rich fertility is 
yielded by supposedly dry study among 
yellow and dusty historical materials. 
This year President Geo. E. Horr was 
the essayist, and seemed in his element 
as for nearly an hour he charmed us 
with a “bit of old-time lay history.” He 
moved delightfully around the old “Clap- 
ham Circle” in London, giving us inti- 
mate glimpses of such laymen as Wil- 
liam Kiffen, William Wilberforce, et als. 
He showed them as leaders in great re- 
forms, and as builders of churches, and 
of their large missionary enterprises. 

The New England Baptist Library 
passed its sixteenth annual milestone, 
reelecting Woodman Bradbury, its presi- 
dent, and its other officers. It reported 
its best year under the present manage- 
=e ee 


G. P. Mitchell, Iowa Director of Promo- 
tion and Secretary. Elected 1913. 47,000 
Baptists and 369 churches in state 


Own Folks 


THE BAPTIST 
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ment, and, as usual, no debt, and more 
of promise and prospect than ever. It 
still claims, with no fear of challenge, 
to be the most useful institution which 
Baptists possess, considering the amount 
of money it costs them. Also its shining 
annual report, “no deficit,” gives unmis- 
takable distinction. When you add “no 
drives” you reach the Baptist peak of 
things. 
Wisdom 


“Wisdom is justified by her children.” 
Some of them live in Portsmouth, N. H. 
Especially in the Baptist church on 
Middle Street, where all ways seem to 
lead to the door of that solidly peculiar 
colonial meeting-house, with an interior 
of substantial and artistic propriety, and 
a lot of people in the pews just like the 
sturdy old colonial town and sanctuary. 

Their wisdom is in calling Dr. Elisha 
M. Lake, former pastor of the Second 
Church, Lawrence, and First Highland 
of Springfield. Also for several years 
the state convention captain in Michigan. 
When you think of the culture, experi- 
ence, and power, such a minister can 
bring to a church, do you blame the 
writer for talking about wisdom? But 
all Baptist churches are not so wise> 
Often you are tempted to say that the 
average percentage is about the same as 
in the parable of the virgins. 


A Few Bits 


The weather gave the good Baptist 
women a hiatus of pleasantness between 
“waves,” so that at their annual mid- 
winter meeting in Tremont Temple they 
covered the foreign and home fields with 
varied and _ contagious inspirations. 
Everything was, as usually, well pre- 
pared, and ready to arrive. Our women 
always have a definite objective, and al- 
ways reach it. They know their mate- 
rials and have their tools, and after you 
have sat with them a few hours, you. 
are sure to know a great deal more than 
you did before. Also, they usually have 
their audiences. They see to that be- 
forehand. That peculiar feminine ma- 
sonry of theirs is as effective as is a 
“grip” and a “bond.” And when the 
time comes, it is beautiful to see so 
many of them smilingly and expectantlv 
facing their spellbinders. And they fail 
not to make sure of their spellbinders 
also. 

This is a time of “special meetings.” 
It is good to have something besides 
“issues” and “differences” in plain sight. 
There is pretty sure to be on the “first 
page” either the “scoring” of fundamen- 
talism or of modernism, but many of the 
pastors seem to be raising greater is- 
sues with their people in continuous and 
concentrated effort to commit souls and 
lives to Christ. At Tremont Temple, 
for ten days Doctor Massee has preached 
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wice a day to throngs of people, pre- 
enting the claims of the gospel with 
‘mpressive power. Other pastors 
hroughout the state have also been busy 
in the same good way, and we may 
ixpect the happiest results in large in- 
vatherings. 

President Weeks of Bacone Indian 
tollege in Oklahoma, has been thrilling 
our churches hereabouts with his power- 
‘ul addresses. He seems so full, that 
he outpouring stream, though always 
he same, yet always is different. At 
he ministers’ conference on Jan. 28, he 
‘ave us a great flush out of his reser- 
oir. We were charmed with the Chris- 
jan frankness and generosity of the 
ndians as he described them. And were 
mazed that there were Indians with 
nything to give away, after the white 
ian got through with them! 

Pastor W. Harry Freda has been off 
» Toronto, evangelizing in that city, 
rhere he is a great favorite. The brief 
espite, shifting the harness to an easier 
lace, will bring him back stronger for 
‘is large task and opportunity at Clar- 
‘ndon Street Church, where he is abun- 
‘antly supported and appreciated. 


New York—Brooklyn— 
Vicinity 
By Henry G. Weston SMITH 

| Through his ministry as teacher in 
Inion Theological Seminary and as 
reacher in the famous old First Presby- 
arian Church Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
lick is having a tremendous influence 
n the student classes of the city. In 
ome respects his power with this group 
eminds one of the work of Drummond 
generation and a half ago. On Sun- 
jay afternoon, Jan. 13, he preached and 
jdministered the Lord’s Supper to a 
elect group of the students majoring 
a religious education at Teachers Col- 
sge of Columbia University and at 
Inion Theological Seminary. The 
ervice was held in his own church. 
| Since Prof. George A. Coe has taken 
1¢ chair of religious education at 
‘eachers College the growth of the de- 
artment has been almost staggering; 
72 are majoring in that department this 
jear as compared with 125 for last year 
nd ninety-six the year before. Of the 
10re than 200 students at Union many 
re also taking a larger proportion of 
1eir work than ever before in religious 
ducation. The potentiality, therefore, 
f such a special communion service as 
lis can be imagined. Probably two- 
lirds of the large company present 
ere graduate students. They will be 
1e leaders ten years from now in this 
ew and significant educational move- 
rent in the Christian church. They 
ent from the service silently and with 

deepened sense of full surrender to 
je Christ and his great kingdom. 
|The “Social Union-City Mission” din- 
er, held at the Astor Hotel Thursday 
ening, Jan. 10, proved to be the larg- 
st gathering of its nature in the history 
f these two organizations; 635 sat down 
ogether, and more than 150 others were 
jttned away. The function of the din- 
‘ff is purely that of promoting good 
|'Howship. The kingdom of God, to be 


| 
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sure, is not eating and drinking, but eat- 
ing and drinking do seem always to 
have had their contribution toward 
bringing about an understanding of the 
kingdom work. The occasion was par- 
ticularly a tribute to Dr. Charles H. 
Sears, who gave the major address on 
“European-American Contrasts.” 


Hon. Lawson Purdy also spoke on 
“The Interests of the Churches in Hous- 
ing.” Doctor Sears is being bombarded 
by every variety of Baptist fellowship in 
the city with the request: “Give us 
some of your experiences in Europe.” 
And he had some experiences. He did 
more than merely “take a trip.” The 
valuable observations he made upon our 
Baptist work in Europe wherever he 
saw it are being carefully noted by our 
missionary secretaries and leaders. 


Prof. Charles E. Tillinghast, of the 
Horace Mann high school, and one of 
our most willing and able workers with 
boys and young people, was elected 
president of the union to succeed Mr. 
Arthur E. Bestor. 


Marion D. Eubank, Missouri Director of 
Promotion. 200,000 Baptists’ and 1861 
churches in state 


Among the many visitors at denomi- 
national headquarters during the past 
few days were Pres. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, Pres. Clifton D. Gray of Bates 
College, Pres. Emory W. Hunt of Buck- 
nell University, Pres. J. W. Million of 
Des Moines University and Pres. Frank- 
lin W. Sweet of Brandon College, Mani- 
toba. They came in particular to attend 
the meetings of the Association of 
American Colleges and of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education held in 
the city Jan. 7-12. 


An important meeting of the finance 
committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention was held Monday and Tuesday, 
Jan. 14-15. Its function was to review 
the budgets of the seven national soci- 
eties and boards, the thirty-four state 
conventions, the thirteen standard city 
mission societies, and the other organi- 
zations participating in the united de- 
nominational budget for the fiscal year 
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1924-1925. The report and recommen- 
dations will have great interest to the 
entire denomination. 

Rev. John M. Moore, of the Marcy 
Avenue Baptist Church of Brooklyn, on 
Jan. 7 was elected president of the 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches. Bap- 
tists are always interested in seeing one 
of their number assume a position of 
leadership among the other churches of 
the community. Brooklyn’s churches 
are many and their influence is strong. 
It is a city more characterized by homes 
than is its parent city on Manhattan. 

From Rahway, N. J., good reports are 
coming of the work of Rev. Wilbour E. 
Saunders. To some extent at least his 
congregation seems to be appreciating 
his work; for when a church, in its ap- 
preciation, “says it with a sedan,” con- 
viction has gone down as far as the 
pocketbook—and the pocketbook is 
usually below the heart. 

Word comes to us that the Bottskill 
Baptist Church at Greenwich, N. Y., is 
still seeking a pastor in succession to 
Rev. Norris L. Tibbets, who resigned 
some months ago to accept the co- 
pastorship of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church of Chicago, left vacant by the 
death of Dr. Lathan Crandall. This his- 
toric church celebrated its one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary in 1917. 

The Mount Morris Baptist Church has 
been publishing on its weekly calendar 
a series of a dozen interesting and in- 
structive line cuts on “Wise Fathers.” 
Each one tells some specific thing that 
wise fathers do by way of being inter- 
ested in the things that naturally cap- 
ture the attention of the normal son. 
They are excellent material for any pas- 
tor to use. In this case they were se- 
cured from the Father and Son League, 
44 Fast 23rd St., New York City. If 
other pastors wish to use them a tactful 
letter might engage them at a reason- 
able amount—and perhaps even better 
than that. The league is doing a valu- 
able work in its practical and direct way. 
Pastors who are not acquainted with its 
materials might find here a source of 
boys’ work suggestions that are exceed- 
ingly usable. The chief work is from 
the angle of the publisher. 


Oregon Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEy 
Linfield Trustees Meet 

The semi-annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of Linfield College was held 
Jan. 9. This meeting called out the 
largest attendance thus far known. 
Twenty-six of the thirty-four trustees 
were present. The field of the college 
covers the states of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. The executive 
secretaries of the five conventions are 
all members of this board and A. H. 
Bailey of East Washington, G. C. Cress 
of Montana, J. F. Watson of West 
Washington and O. C. Wright of Ore- 
gon were all present. Three leading 
pastors, Dr. A. M. Bailey of Seattle and 
Drs. W. B. Hinson and T. J. Villers of 
Portland, were also on hand. Among 
the others are leading business and pro- 
fessional men covering the field of the 
institution, all members of Baptist 
churches except two, one of whom is a 
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Methodist and the other a Presbyterian. 

This board of trustees has been care- 
fully selected under the present admin- 
istration with a view to developing a 
genuine Christian college. A year ago 
the traveling secretary of the student 
volunteer movement stated that he had 
visited 271 educational institutions in the 
United States and at only two other 
institutions had he found such a Chris- 
tian spirit and fellowship as Linfield en- 
joyed. This is due to the fact that only 
active Christians are employed as pro- 
fessors and the great majority of stu- 
dents are likewise members of Protest- 
ant churches, and to the fact that some 
things are eliminated while others are 
encouraged. 

Notwithstanding this situation, there 
is now being made an effort to change 
the method of electing trustees on the 
ground that their election by the state 
conventions of the Northwest would 
guarantee the future Christian character 
of the institution, which, according to 
the experience in other fields, it is stated, 
has been lost under the self-perpetuat- 
ing method of election. A committee 
of the board now has this problem un- 
der consideration for future report. It 
is the opinion of the writer that organi- 
zations sharing in the responsibility for 
a given enterprise should also share 
equally in the control and management. 
He is also of the opinion that the meth- 
od of the election cannot do so much 
toward safeguarding the future charac- 
ter of the institution as can be done by 
a constant, careful selection of the men 
who are annually elected. A genuine 
Christian life should certainly character- 
ize every trustee of a Christian college, 
but other characteristics are quite es- 
sential if the affairs of a college are to 
be properly directed. 

The reports presented at this gather- 
ing showed a steady development of 
Linfield College in all matters pertaining 
to a healthy growth. For the first time 
in the history of the college the salaries 
for December were fully paid without 
the necessity of borrowing against the 
tuition fees of the second semester. The 
most encouraging item was the report- 
ing of income bearing endowment 
amounting to nearly $440,000, while the 
non-income bearing assets bring the en- 
dowment to more than $1,000,000. 


Cigarette Ban Asked 


Adjutant-General George A. White of 
the U. S. Army, one of the founders of 
the American Legion, threw a veritable 
bomb into the Yamhill county meeting 
of the American Legion at Sheridan on 
Jan. 5. His hearers listened literally 
aghast at his audacity as he vigorously 
denounced the cigarette as an insidious 
menace threatening the youth of Amer- 
ica. General White, himself a user of 
the fag for the last six years, declared 
that he had taken his last puff, turned 
over a new leaf with the New Year and 
was not only determined to keep his 
resolution, but would endeavor to get 
the American Legion as a national or- 
ganization to commit itself to a cam- 
paign of extermination. “Under war 
conditions millions of young men he- 
came cigarette users, encouraged by wel- 


fare organizations and conditions of 
Service,” said the general. “The war is 
six years in the background and it is 
now time to demobilize the cigarette. 
The harm of it all is that the younger 
generation of America will take its ideas 
and ideals from the men who served in 
the world war. We owe it to the high- 
school boys and younger Americans to 
set a better example than is now afford- 
ed them by the almost universal and 
constantly growing cigarette evil.” 

The effect of this statement by Gen- 
eral White is manifested in the com- 
ments of our daily papers, all of which 
are wondering what the reaction will be 
on the part of the American Legion or- 
ganizations. It is certainly high time 
the leaders of our nation were directing 
some attention to the development of 
this habit, the effect of which upon our 
growing youth has long since been fully 
determined as altogether pernicious. 
General White should be given to un- 
derstand that he has the support of all 
right thinking people in the brave stand 
which he has taken. 


Elder Joab Powell 


In the early days of the pioneers in 
Oregon probably no preacher of the 
gospel was so well and favorably known 
as Elder Joab Powell. Even unto the 
present day his memory lingers, fragrant 
still. Many are the tales which are re- 
lated concerning his native ability and 
the eccentricities which made him so 
popular with our pioneer people. More 
than 3000 souls are said to have been 
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converted under his preaching in Oregon 
when much of this country was a wilder. 
ness. The influence of these converts 
has permeated the Baptist churches of 
the entire Northwest. In 1852 he found. 
ed what was called the Providence 
Church and brought it up to a congre- 
gation numbering four hundred mem- 
bers. This church nurtured various 
weaker Baptist churches in the surround: 
ing country. 

A movement is now on foot to raise 
a fund for the erection of a monument 
in memory of this pioneer circuit rider, 
which is to be dedicated at the old 
Providence Church on the third Sunday 
in June, 1924. The treasurer of this 
fund is Mr. Riley Shelton, whose ad: 
dress is Scio, Oregon. Any contribu- 
tions for this purpose may be sent te 
him and will be very fittingly invested 

Linfield College. 


District of Columbia 

By Henry W. O. MILurNncTon 
Change is the word that best charac: 
terizes Baptist life in the District of Co- 
lumbia just now. Rev. C. V. Van Der 
Linden has come to us from Philadelphia 
and began work on the first Sunday ir 
January as pastor of the Anacostia 
Church. Rev. W. J. Hubbard of Rad 
ford, Va., has been called to the pastor: 
ate of the Fountain Memorial Church 
and began work there on the first Sun: 
day in February. This church has ¢ 
good field and the people are expectant 
in connection with the beginning of the 


retary. Elected February, 1906. 


C. W. Brinstad, Northern California Director of Promotion and Sec- 
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ew administration. The Calvary Bap- 
‘ist Church has been making some im- 
nortant changes. Mr. Nathan S. Faucett, 
ifter a period of honored service as 
Sunday-school superintendent covering 
1 period of eight years, retires and is 
jucceeded by Mr. H. J. Councilor. Mr. 
Faucett has given unstintedly of his 
ime and money in the interest of Cal- 
vary Sunday school. An expression of 
he high esteem in which he is held by 
the teachers and officers of the school 
was given at the recent annual meeting. 
Mr. H. J. Councilor has been added to 
lhe regular staff of officers of Calvary 
Church and is now devoting all of his 
ime to the work of this church and 
sunday school.” His title will be director 
of religious education and in connection 
vith that work he will be superintendent 
of the Sunday school. The group sys- 
em recently inaugurated, whereby the 
sntire membership of the church is divid- 
d into fifty groups, each under the di- 
ection of a leader with two assistants, 
vill likewise be under his direction. The 
shurch is extremely fortunate in having 
»man of Mr. Councilor’s caliber at hand 
o take up this important work. He is 
snown far and wide in Sunday-school 
‘ircles. Miss Meme Brockway was very 
dindly loaned to Calvary Church by the 
Publication Society for a week of in- 
vensive work with the teachers of the 
orimary department. As a result of her 
‘isit various changes in the department 
wre being put into effect. The Italian 
3aptists are now occupying their new 
bunday-school house. This is an attrac- 
jive granite building, churchly in ap- 
vearance, and well suited to the needs 
‘f our Italian friends. 

‘A Baptist church has been organized 
t Chevy Chase, one of the delightful 
uburbs of the nation’s capital. The 
hurch has a goodly membership and is 
aaking a vigorous beginning, with every 
sromise of being eventually one of our 
‘ttrongest churches. The church for the 
resent is worshiping in a theater but 
vill proceed as rapidly as possible to- 
yard the erection of a suitable building. 
everal other projects of a similar sort 
re under way, of which more will be 
aid later. 

| The young people of our churches 
ave a flourishing organization bearing 
he name of the B. Y. P. U. Federation 
of the District of Columbia. This or- 
“anization has been developed in recent 
vears under the leadership of Mr. John 
Ruthven. He is a tower of strength in 
he First Church, The B. Y. P. U. Fed- 
‘ration has undertaken the publication 
fa monthly paper called Sparks, which 
made its first appearance with the begin- 
sing of the year. 

| The Fifth Baptist Church, of which 
Ir. John E. Briggs is pastor, held a get- 
/ogether and inspirational banquet, Jan. 
'3. There was a large attendance and 
jhe gathering was-full of enthusiasm. In 
\ddition to a varied program of music 
nd addresses, preparations were made 
9 meet the financial needs of the church 
/hrough the current year. The Bethany 
vhurch, Rev. Hugh T. Stevenson pastor, 
|} making commendable progress. A 
sible Institute was recently held under 
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the auspices of the Sunday school, fol- 
lowed by an evangelistic campaign with 
excellent results. 

At a recent meeting of the pastors’ 
conference a most interesting and in- 
spiring address was delivered by the 
Honorable James Davis, secretary of 
labor. He spoke on “The Moral Back- 
ground of Life” and illustrated his 
thought by frequent reference to his own 
experiences as a boy and a man. He 
afterwards led in the singing of some 
of his favorite hymns. This meeting of 
our conference was one of the best that 
has been held in a long while. 


Dr. Christopher Ruby 
Blackall, D.D. 


By E. M. STEPHENSON 
“He shall be gathered to his fathers in 
peace 
He shall be buried in a good old age.” 


Doctor Blackall achieved a double im- 
mortality; immortality of soul and a sec- 
ond immortality in the lives of others. 

In Albany, N. Y., he was born, Sept. 
18, 1830, and grew up in an atmosphere 
of wholesome social living and Christian 
fidelity. With a striking physique and a 
“boiler iron” constitution which he in- 
herited, he began early to lay the foun- 
dation for intelligent living which has 
characterized him all his years. It was 
this that led him early to join the Recha- 
bites and train with the Washingtonians, 
the reformers of his day, and to decide 
to devote his years to the study and 
practice of medicine, a decision which 
remained firm in the face of an easy 
course to the practice of law and an open 
way to the theological seminary and the 
pulpit. 

With great determination and against 
great disadvantages he remained true to 
his youthful ideals. 
tenacity of purpose which led him to 
overcome all obstacles in his path to the 
coveted goal. He developed in those days 
many of the strong traits of his noble 
manhood. Thoroughness was one strik- 
ing characteristic of his long life. After 
graduating in medicine in New York and 
going West, he was graduated at Rush 
Medical College. 


He was a reformer from boyhood, and 
at sixteen years of age he was talking 
on temperance in Albany, for the Recha- 
bites. In that speech he took the 
ground that the Washingtonians must 
adopt a larger slogan than “moral su- 
asion,” their motto, and indicated in an 
almost prophetic program what has 
come to pass. 


Moral suasion for the one who drinks; 
Mental suasion for the one who thinks; 
Legal suasion for the drunkard maker; 
Prison suasion for the statute breaker. 
About two years later at the com- 
mencement exercises of a young lady’s 
seminary, he urged among other things 
that the young women pay attention to 
the matter of suffrage, “for the time is 
sure to come when every woman in the 
United States will be entitled to vote.” 
When, in course of time, he reached 
the West he not only continued his 
study and practice of medicine but he 


It was, in fact, this. 
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continued his reform work. Being a 
strong believer in prophylaxis, that 1s, 
preventive measures, and also what we 
now classify under the name euthenics, 
and an open advocate of these principles, 
he was appointed editor of the National 
Journal of Health. 

He enlisted for the war as assistant 
to the surgeon general of a Wisconsin 
regiment of volunteers. He served the 
“boys” as chaplain, physician, and 
friend, soothing many a sufferer to sleep 
in peace that knew no waking to the tur- 
moils of this world. 

On his return from the front he soon 
regained his health and settled down tn 
Chicago. He became superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the Second Church. 
His school grew beyond all precedent 
and his name and presence became 
known everywhere, but his nearest 
friends were P. P. Bliss, D. L. Moody, 
B. F. Jacobs, Edward Eggleston, Wil- 
liam Reynolds, and Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
whom he succeeded in the superintend- 
ence of the Cook County Sunday-school 
work. A short time ago Doctor Blackall 
said to me in speaking of those associa- 
tions: “How little did I know what those 
men were all unconsciously doing to 
me. But when Vincent resigned we 
were thrown into confusion, we could 
not see his successor on the horizon, 
look as we would. Doctor Vincent fin- 
ally arose and said, putting his hand on 
my shoulder, ‘Why do we talk and pray 
longer? we have the man right here.’ J 
knew then that God had laid his hand 
on me for that service. I saw what it 
meant and so there and then I renounced 
the practice of medicine the ambition of 
my early life, and accepted God’s call to 
the work which he might have for me 
to do, and I finished it.” 

This higher call of God, urged by all 

f these men, was decisive and in 1866 
he renounced forever his medical ambi- 
tion and turned to the healing of souls, 
choosing that field of religious activity 
which held for him the surest way of 
serving God and of following his Master. 

It is difficult for one nowadays to ap- 
preciate the magnitude of Doctor Black- 
all’s undertaking when in 1867 he ac- 
cepted the office of district and Sunday- 
school secretary for the Northwest, at 
the earnest request of the Publication 
Society. 

There was little in the form of teach- 
ing helps at that time and Doctor Black- 
all set his will at work on lesson helps 
which resulted in the society’s first Sun- 
day school question books and improve- 
ment of Young Reaper, and Baptist 
Teacher. This was only a_ beginning. 
At the suggestion of B. F. Jacobs. Doc- 
tor Blackall visited Philadelphia and pre- 
sented the prospectus of a paper for lit- 
tle folks which the society gladly ac- 
cepted and Our Little Ones appeared to 
stay, the brightest and best of all. His 
initiative was largely responsible for the 
fine series of periodicals through the 
half century, not excepting the modern 
Keystone Graded Lessons. 

After twelve years Doctor Blackall 
was sent to New York City to the branch 
house and soon he was called to head- 
quarters where he and Doctor Griffith 
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developed a comradeship and friendship 
devoid of all pettiness and self-seeking. 

His relations with Doctor Rowland, the 
successor of Doctor Griffith, were of the 
most cordial nature and in 1916 after 
serving under three general secretaries, 
he laid down the duties of editor-in-chief 
after fifty-seven years with every reason 
for self-congratulation, and the hearti- 
est good-will of his editorial family and 
business associates. He was made edi- 
tor-emeritus for life. 

Doctor Blackall found and developed 
many workers and writers in his large 
field as editor. It was he who discov- 


ered Mrs. Kennedy’s talent and gave her 


opportunity to yield her wide influence 
through the Providence Lithograph 
Company, which syndicated her quest- 
tions and answers in “Picture Lesson 
Cards.” 

Doctor Blackall’s career was strong 
on the domestic side; he loved a home 
and was thrice-wedded—in 1852 to Eliza 
Davis the mother of his son; in 1873 to 
Mrs. Emily Lucas Bryant; and in 1900 
to Mrs. Eugenie Hitchcock McLure, who 
with his son and grandson and four great 
grandchildren, survive him. Doctor 
Blackall passed away at his home in 
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Work aT First Cuurcu, Putnam, Conn. 
Rev. J. C. Stoddard, pastor, goes for- 
ward encouragingly. Jan. 6, the pastor 
gave the hand of fellowship to six, four 
coming by baptism. Eight are waiting 


Want Ads 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 
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Safety Razor Blades sharpened. 
edge 2 cents; double 3 cents. 
Edge Co., Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ Magnificat’? for your Sunday School and your 
J y 


“musical”’ troubles are at an end The “ New 
Idea,” found only in ‘* Magnificat,”” the ‘Orders of 
Worship,” complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (rr instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $4000, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


HALL-MACK CO., 2ist and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, € 

Hlectrie Organ blowing ows 
fits for organs of any make. 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


i Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Il. 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
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to be received, several of these by bap- 
tism. A new Sunday school with twenty- 
six members has been organized in the 
Sawyer district. Judge Milan G. Griss- 
ler is leading the men’s class in the 
First Church in a study of the city char- 
ter. There has been organized in the 
city of Putnam, a “citizens’ alliance,” 
which is strongly supported by all the 
churches of the city. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF FIRST CHURCH, 
Willimantic, Conn., was held Jan. 17. 
Reports showed over $8,000 expended 
for local purposes, all bills paid and a 
balance in the treasury. Under the lead- 
ership of the pastor, Rev. F. F. Foshay, 
extensive repairs are being made onthe 
church building. Several members have 
united with the church by letter. The 
C. E. society of this church is the strong- 
est in its district and one of the strongest 
in the state. Three young people are 
studying—one at Newton, one at the 
International Training School, Spring- 
field, and one at Gordon College. 


Matin STREET CHurcH, Meriden, Conn., 
Rev. L. J. Shepler pastor, received four 
new members Jan. 6. The Bible school! 
has been reorganized and a helpful serv- 
ice of worship been introduced at its 
opening session. Nine of the churches 
in the city will participate in evangelistic 
meetings this month. 


THE EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Central Church, Norwich, Conn., 
was held Jan. 17, following a chicken 
supper served at 6:30, attended by about 
350 members and friends. Under Dr. D. 
A. Pitt the church has had a most suc- 
cessful year. Forty members have been 
received by baptism, twenty-four by let- 
ter, thirty-four by experience. The to- 
tal expenditures for the year were 
$36,184.05. The number of contributors 
to the budget for 1924 is the largest in 
the history of the. church. This church 
is squarely behind the New World 
Movement. The speaker at the annual 
meeting was Rev. Chas. A. Decker, pas- 
tor of the First Church, Bridgeport, on 
“The Mission of the Church.” 

Rev. Douctas HARING, MISSIONARY to 
Japan, spoke in the churches of the Fair- 
field Association, Jan. 23-30. 

Rev. Joun A, SWETNAM, WITH HIS FAM- 
ILY, has taken up his work at First Church, 
Bath, Me. All services are well-attended 
and the outlook is encouraging. 

THE NortH BENNINGTON CHURCH, VT., 
Rev. W. E. DeWolfe, pastor, has accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible in the 
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way of raising money to overhaul, repair an 
renovate the church edifice and parsonag 
at an expense of over $6000, all of whic 
has been paid. Mr. Ernest E. Bottom o 
Bennington, who when a _ boy lived g 
North Bennington and attended the Sup 
day school there, offered to put in hard 
wood floors, new oak pews and redecorat 
the church auditorium, if the church an 
congregation would undertake the reg 
The result is a new furnace, the vestr 
changed and made more serviceable, th 
entrance to the church entirely changed s| 
there is only one central ¢oor where ther 
were two, rubber carpeting for the aisle 
and rugs for the platform and choir lof 
and social room back of the platform, | 
new Ivers and Pond piano costing $50( 
the cellar in the parsonage enlarged, har 
wood floors laid in the parsonage and 

modern, up-to-date bath room _installe 
electric lights installed and the interio 
painted and redecorated. New cemer 
walks have also been laid, and both th 
church edifice and parsonage painte 
Pastor DeWolfe not only worked raisin 
money from friends outside the church an 
congregation, but he also worked and over 
worked with his hands. Before the jo 
was completed he was taken ill and fc 
several weeks has been unable to preacl 
He was in the hospital in Bennington fc 
a time. He is on the way to recovery an 
has occupied the pulpit one Sabbath. 


Tue First CuHurcnH, RUTLAND, Vt., Re 
George W. Peck, Jr., pastor, held its ar 
nual business meeting Jan. 11. Report 
showed the church in prosperous cond| 


tion from every standpoint. During th 
year Pastor Peck received thirty ne 
members, twenty-two by baptism. Th 


church raised during the year $14,5518 
$7000 of which was for benevolence; 
$27,000 was added to the permanent fun 
which now is $17,551.82. All bills wer 


paid and there was a balance of $455 in tt 
treasury, $100 of which was presented 1 
the minister as a token of love and aj 
preciation of the work which he is doing 


Atlantic States 


DuRING JANUARY FOURTEEN PERSONS pf” 
fessed conversion at the Emanuel Churel 
Donora, Pa., W. F. Rawlings, pasto|} 
The Sunday school made the record a) 
tendance of its history, Jan. 13, 166 bein’ 
present. Morning and evening servic«’ 
are well attended, twice as many in th? 
evening service as in the morning. 


STEPHEN J. HUGHES WAS ORDAINED fi 
the ministry by the Reading Associi 
tion Dec. 11 at Grace Church, Cent’ 
Valley, Pa. Mr. Hughes has served i) 
a school teacher, a correspondent (| 
the North American, and as city trea 
urer. As a licentiate he ministered 1% 
the church that ordained him. His thré 
and a half years of service here hav 
brought forth much fruit. The Sundé|! 
School enrolment has increased fro 
thirty to ninety, and the church atteni | 
ance has exceeded the capacity of th) 
building. Brother Hughes’ success, hoy. 
ever, is due largely to his pastoral wor 
and the influence which his charact) 
has on men with whom he comes ‘| 
contact. He enters the ministry whol!” 
consecrated to the tasks which are Db) 
fore him. 


First Cuurcu, Witpwoop, N. J., Rev. 7 
H. Fisher, pastor, has a new parso}) 
age and an educational building nearir 
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ympletion. On Jan. 5 the cornerstone 
f the new church edifice was laid. As- 
sting in the services were Rev. H. V. 
Towlett of Atlantic City, Rev. C. W. 
‘aines of Cape May Court House, Rev. 
Jilliam Hunter of Cape May City, and 
ir. Charles FE. Goodall. A church 
‘ant, modern in every detail, will help 
» welcome the state convention next 
I. Rev. I. H. Fisher is completing his 
irteenth year as pastor. 


Tue RosEDALE CHURCH, CAMDEN N, J., 
smains pastorless since the departure 
* Rev. E. R. Williams to Williamsport, 
a. This is an important and growing 
Id and, with the boom attendant upon 
e new Philadelphia-Camden bridge, 
resents a challenging opportunity to 
e right man. 

Tue First (CHurcH, Woodstown, N. J., 
ev. C. H. Thompson, pastor, closed 
rangelistic meetings, Jan. 20, under the 
rection of Rev. Frank H. Farley. A 
amber have professed conversion. 


Rev. R. F. BrESNAHAN, after three years 
' service, has resigned from the church 
' Avon-by-the-sea, N. J. 


Grace CHuRCH, TrENTON, N. J., has 
ven the pastor, Rev. O. W. Henderson, 
1 increase in salary and also member- 
1ip in the ministers’ and missionaries’ 
snefit board. Some sermons by Pas- 
wt Henderson have been on “The Moy- 
geliand,’ “The Pierced Hand,” “The 
anished Hand,” “The Hand That 
losed the Door,” “The Helping Hand.” 


Lake Region 


‘Rey. E. L. MULLINS RECENTLY CLOSED 
vo weeks of revival meetings with the 
iberty Church, Greensburg, Ind. There 
ere fifteen additions to the church, ten 
+ baptism. Mr. Mullins followed with 
eetings at Sardinia, Ind. 


BELDEN AVENUE CHURCH, CHICAGO, held 
3 annual meeting, Jan. 9, following a 
llowship supper. The present member- 
“ip is 852, a net increase during the year 
104. A total amount of $27,000 was 
ased, $8500 of which was for benevo- 
nee. The church has voted to increase 
€ pastor’s salary $500. A man who 
as converted and baptized by Doctor 
oyt presented the church with an 
ght-cylinder Cadillac. Four nights a 
2ek during the summer and fall, gos- 
l teams conducted from one to three 
eetings each evening in different parts 
the city. These teams told the gos- 
I story, and many were converted. 


A COUNCIL MET WITH THE CAMBRIDGE, 
linois, Church on Jan. 22, to determine 
e advisability of ordaining its pastor, 
ev. Walter W. Marshall. Rev. E. A. 
ilmore was elected moderator and 
ev. C. B. Hilton, secretary. The ordi- 
ition service was held the same eve- 
ng, with the charge to the church by 
ev. J. W. Gillespie, Olney; charge to 
€ candidate, Rev. F. F. Shields, Orion; 
ind of fellowship and ordaining prayer, 
ev. C. B. Hilton, Galva; ordination 
rmon, Rey. E. A. Gilmore, DeKalb; 
mediction, Rev. W. W. Marshall. 
rother Marshall is a new arrival in 
merica, a Scotchman who has spent 
any years in mission work among sea- 
en at Gibraltar, and more recently at 
irdiff. His ministry at Cambridge is 
ening hopefully. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BARRING- 


- (Ill.) ‘Church was held Jan. 16, fol- 


lowing a supper. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and-a balance of $184 on 
hand. Two new trustees were elected. 
The Sunday-schol superintendent  re- 
ported on new plans being worked out 
for the new year, including a monthly 
meeting of the teachers and officers. The 
B. Y. P. U. gave an encouraging report 
as to their relationship with young peo- 
ple’s organizations with other Baptist 
churches in Chicago. Prayer meetings 
are held Wednesday evening from 7:30 
to 8:30 and followed on the various eve- 
nings by meetings of boards and stand- 
ing committees of the church. The Sun- 
day-school council, consisting of the 
teachers and officers, appointed an edu- 
cational committee to study the educa- 
tional work of the school and to suggest 
improvements. A beginning has been 
made for the Sunday-school worker’s li- 
brary and ten volumes have been pur- 
chased from the Publication Society. 
The deacons will promote a father and 
son’s banquet on Washington birthday. 
Rev. J. Burt Bouwman, formally pastor 
of the Marshall Church, (Mich.) is pas- 
tor while attending the University of 
Chicago Divinity School four days a 
week. 


Jan. 27 Rev. Crype L. Gresens closed a 
pastorate of nearly five years in the 
First Church of Richland Center, Wis. 
He will do post-graduate work in the 
Baptist Seminary in Louisville, Ky. The 
most outstanding result of his work has 
been the winning of boys and girls in 
the Sunday school to Christ. He leaves 
the church well organized, strong finan- 
cially, and rejoicing in the addition of 
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ten new members by baptism during the 
last month. 


| Rey. E. G. Hamley will be 
Mr. Gibbens’ 


successor. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 
OHARLES L. WHITE 
28 Kast Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


When Making Wills and Legacies 
Remember 
Our Corporate Name Is: 
“WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY” 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer 
Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York Oity 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 


ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


University. 


a new approach to the subject. 


of the Bible—a real guide. 


pels and Life of Christ. 


NEW BIBLE BOOKS 


Every preacher, Sunday School teacher, Bible student and Christian 
home should have the following books by Dr. J. B. Tidwell of Baylor 


“Genesis or a study of the plan of Redemption.”—A timely book— 


“The Bible Book By Book”—A manual for the study of each book 


“The Gospels and the Life of Christ”—This book gives all that is 
needed to enable one to master the content and meaning of the Gos- 


PRICE $1.50 EACH 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY PRESS, Waco, Texas 


Che 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
Published Weekly $4 a Year 


Subscribe Now! Check O 
$n coupon indicating which 
offer you wish to accept. 
(Note: Canadian postage, 52 
cents extra; foreign, $1.04.) 


COMING! during FEBRUARY 


The Virgin Birth 


Two articles of profound insight and authority 


AWOMAN’S VIEW OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


By MISS MAUDH ROYDEN 
The World’s Outstanding Woman Preacher 


A DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN’S VIEW 


By WILLIAM EB. BARTON, D. D. 


Ex-Moderator of Congregational National Council 


Paul Hutchinson -— - — — — 


I.—A GREAT BOOK WITH A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION (NEW). 


widely known writer on| 
questions of international- 
ism, Christian 
and various aspects of 


becomes 

MANAGING EDITOR | 
of The Christian Century I 
on February first. I 


Name and Addreaa oc... cccccccespersssutvcrcsawesis . 


The Christian Century, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago: 
Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The Chris- 

Pie a tian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00. Please use title ‘‘Rev.’’). 
missions I will remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a 
| copy of 1 “Christianity and Social Science,’’ by Ellwood, or 0 “Toward the Under- 

< standing of Jesus,” by Simkhovitch, or 0 ‘‘What Christianity Means to Me,” by 
church life and progress! Lyman Abbott, or O “Religious Perplexities,” by Jacks, or 


O ‘Religion of the 


Social Passion’’, by Dickinson, or 1) Goodspeed’s New Testament. 
II.—TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
CJ Enclosed please find $1.00 for a 12 weeks’ acquaintance subscription. 


*” Bap. 


REALITIES AND SHAM 
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THe TENTH AVENUE CHURCH, Columbus, 
Dr. Thomas J. Hopkins minister, has had 
its annual business meeting with encourag- 


Big Box of $7 00 "ue 
Stationery > & sm ald 


200 sheets and.100 envelopes of high grade, clear, 
white bond paper—unusually smooth writing surface. 
Size 6x7 inches with envelopes to match. We give 
you superior quality stationery at this low price. 
Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 

on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark blue, 
(Note—our low price does not allow any variation 
in printing. Top center of sheet and flap of en- 
velope only). Type is Plate Gothic, designed espe- 
cially for clearness and good taste. Makes a per- 
sonal stationery you will be delighted to use. An 
ideal gift printed with your friend’s name. 

Just send your name and address (write or print 
clearly) with $1.00 (west of Denver and outside of 
the U. S. $1.10) and this generous box of stationery 
will come to you neatly packed, postage prepaid. 
Money returned if you are not.more than satisfied. 
Order today! 


MARCELLUS PRINTING CO, Marcellus, Mich. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


33 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ing reports, showing many and varied serv- 
ices during the year and a hopeful outlook. 
The church raised a total of $20,795, giving 
a little more for the New World Movement 
and outside causes than for its own local 
work, The new budget calls for $10,636 
for home expenses and an equal amount 
for benevolences. The finance committee 
expects to launch the drive for the budget 
in late March or early April. Some new 
plans suggested by the pastor and endorsed 
by the church include, for six consecutive 
weeks, a Bohemian supper on Wednesday 
night, followed by a class in teacher training 
for present and prospective teachers in the 
Sunday school, another for boys and girls 
in story telling, and others in attendance 
will study “Creative Forces in Japan,” six 
leaders to present the six chapters. The 
evening will close with a short devotional 
service for everybody with everything over 
by 8:30. This will end five weeks before 
Faster and the weeks will be _ utilized 
stressing evangelism. The pastor hopes to 
organize groups of workers for personal 
work between the Sundays especially, and 
he purposes to sound the evangelistic note 
in the public services of the church and 
Bible school. The pastor has been on the 
field a little over two months and is with 
the church greatly pleased with the outlook. 
New members have been already welcomed 
and a large group will be given the hand of 
fellowship at the communion. 


NEW BOOKS for Preachers and Laymen 


THAT GOD’S HOUSE MAY BE FILLED. A Book 
of Modern Church Methods and Workable Plans. 


Rev. William L. Stidger, D.D., author of ‘‘Henry Ford: The Man and His Motives,’ ‘‘Ad- 
ventures in Humanity,’’ ‘‘Standing Room Only,’’ etc. 


This companion volume to ‘‘Standing Room Only” will make an immediate appeal to thousands of 
‘ : 


ministers who have found Dr. Stidger’s suggestions for filling the pews so helpful. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF 
THE EARLY CHURCH. 


THE SONS OF JACOB 
Their Tribal Blessings. 


Rev. Thomas Tully, M. A., Whiteinch United 
Free Church, Glasgow. 


and 


This series of remarkably fresh sermons make this group of 
well-known Old Testament characters live and move and 
have their being in our midst. Net, $1.75 


THE WORLD’S BEST EPI- 


CRAMS. J. Gilchrist Lawson, author of 
“The World’s Best Humorous Anecdotes,’ 
etc. 


Thousands of epigrams, carefully selected and classified for 
the use of preachers and speakers. Invaluable to all who ad- 
dress the public. Net, $2.00 


Net, $1.50 


Rev. Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D.D., author 
of “‘The Biblical History of the Hebrews to 
the Christian Era,’’ etc. 
In this brilliant volume Dr. Foakes-Jackson illuminates 
early Church practices with the genius of great scholarship. 
A book that will give point to many a sermon. 
Net, $2.50 


MORE SERMONS ON BIB- 
LICAL CHARACTERS. 


Rev. C. G. Chappell, D.D., author of ‘‘Ser- 
mons on Biblical Characters.’’ 
Like the first series. these sermons are masterpieces of char- 
acter delineation, original in style, and luminous with evan- 
gelistic fervor. Net, $1.50 


Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., Litt. 
2 D., author of ‘‘Religious Perplexities,”’ etc. 


These brilliant essays on vital questions will delight that large following which reads everything that 


comes from the pen of Principal Jacks. 


Net, $1.50 


A_LIVINGC UNIVERSE. Hib- 


bert Lectures, 1923. p..,. Principal 


L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
These lectures reveal the supreme qualities of a literary 
artist, and furnish the maximum of intellectual stimulus 
and satisfaction. Net, $1.00 


THE LOST RADIANCE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELICION. 


Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D. 
Litt. D. 

A classic of Christian thought, telling how to regain the joy 

and transforming power that should radiate from our lives, 

Net, 75 cts. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CUL- 
TURE. The Twenty-third 
Hartley _Lecture. res Rev. J.C. Bowran, 


“A striking presentation of the thesis that Christianity is the 
purest and mightiest, inspiration of every type of culture. 
We heartily commend it to all preachers and book-lovers.” 
Methodist Times. Net, $3.00 


244 Madison Avenue 


At Your Bookstores 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


DAVID LIVINCSTONE. The 


a 
Master Missionary. se-bert F. Liv- 
ingstone, M.C., M.B., Ch. B.,D.T.M. The 
Master Missionary Series, Vol. I. Edited by 
W. P. Livingstone. 
The ever fascinating story of Livingstone told in new and 
attractive form by the grandson of the great missionary 
after months of travel and contacts in Africa. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.35 


MACKAY OF UCANDA. 


Mary Yule. The Master Missionary Series, 
Vol. II. Edited by W. P. Livingstone. 
An entirely new life of the great engineer missionary made 
possible by the recent discovery of much interesting materi- 
al hitherto unpublished. Illustrated, Net, $1.35 


CHALMERS OF NEW 


CUINEA. Alexander Small, B. D. The 
Master Missionary Series, Vol. III. Edited 


by W. P. Livingstone. ; 
A fresh account of the fascinating career of the great mis- 
sionary pioneer and martyr to the cause of Christianizing 
the cannibals. Net, $1.35 


New York 


THE BAPTIST 


PASTORS OF THE Dayton ASSOCIATION 
Ohio, held their monthly meeting at the 
First Church, Dayton, Rev. W. F. Staley pre! 
siding. Pastor Hall, Summit Street, is hay. 
ing good morning congregations and j 
training a large class of personal workers 
He baptized two and received two by letter 
Pastor Brown of Xenia is solving the prob: 
lems and members are responding with in: 
creased subscriptions. Pastor Cosby at Tip: 
pecanoe City has a live prayer meeting 
which always follows with encouraging 
Sunday work. This church has many of it! 
young people in college. It is meeting it: 
pledges for the New World Movement 
Pastor M. F. Scruby is now living in th 
new parsonage. An addition to the churct 
building is needed. Five additions to mem: 
bership. Mr. Scruby is helping in meetings 
at Centerville. Pastor Sloman’s work a) 
Third \Street is opening encouragingly 
Prayer meetings are both evangelistic anc 
educational, with study of Baptist doctrine 
and missions. Five baptized and five other: 
received. Pastor Miller of St. Paris anc 
his church are in fellowship with a numbe 
of Baptist churches surrounding St. Paris 
They are conducting a series of institutes! 
Two confessions. Revival meetings ir 
Progress. Pastor Fenner of Piqua has agair 
led his people in reducing the debt and alsc 
the church has a much increased budget 
Peter Quartell of Dayton is assistant ir 
meetings as song leader and soloist, Pastot 
Geisweit of First Church, Dayton, is having 
an increasing congregation. Sunday Schoo 
has passed the 800 mark. Six were bap- 
tized. Pastor Fosnight is Preparing his peo- 
ple for revival meetings. Prayer meeting 
and personal workers class has been startec 
with good attendance. Pastor Staley at 
Central needs more class rooms for his 
work. Members are reducing indebted. 


ness. Baptized four and received fou 
by letter. Young people stuying Bible 
doctrines. Annual meeting of Baptist 


Union of Dayton was attended by more 
than 4000 Baptists of the city of Dayton, 
Doctor Geistweit gave the address of the 
evening on “Baptists’ Message to the 
World.” | 


Mississippi Valley 


Jupson Memoria CHurcH, Minneapolis, 
under the ministry of its new pastor, Rev. | 
Howard A. Vernon has received over 
forty new members. Crowded services, 
indicate interest and growth. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FIRST 
Church of Clinton, Iowa, was held Jan, 
8. Financial obligations were met leav- 
ing a substantial balance in the treasury. 
Much needed improvements in the kit- 
chen and the primary room were taken 
care of. Seventeen persons have been? 
baptized since the first of the year, and 
several others are awaiting the ordin- 
ance. People are coming forward at 
every Service, either to give themselves) 
to Christ, or for church membership.) 
The young married people’s Bible class, | 
taught by the pastor, has grown to be! 
the largest class in the Sunday school © 
and is a force that makes itself felt. A 
six-weeks’ evangelistic campaign, in|) 
which most of the churches of the city 
united, was recently held under the di-¥ 
rection of the Fairfield Business Men’s © 
gospel team led by A. K. Harper. They 
meetings were a blessing to the churches 9 
and to the city. : 


Rev. J. W. Contey of Cannon Falls a 
recently called upon to part with a sister 


February 9, 1924 


in whose home he is living. In the last few 
years since Mr. Conley has been in a help- 
less condition he has seen three brothers 
and this sister go before him, also his be- 
loved companion died in Fresno, Calif, just 
before he went to Minnesota. But in the 
face of these afflictions and his own 
physical helplessness he never questions the 
infinite wisdom and love of God. 

REVIVAL MEETING in Marionville, Mo., 
lasted three weeks. Dr. ‘Ray Palmer, of 


Portland, Ore., with temporary headquarters 
in Kansas City, Mo., did the preaching. The 
| visible results of the meetings are sixty 
| professions of faith, thirty baptisms and 
, seventeen received by letter; a total of fifty 
| additions to the church. J. Arthur Wilson 
1 


THE ADDITION OF 106 NEW MEMBERS to 
| First Church, Loveland, Col., since the 
‘first of the year is largely due to the place 
‘this church holds in the community and 
,to the work and efficiency of the pastor, 
|Rev. A. W. Atkinson, in his five and one- 
half years of leadership. At the begin- 
ining of the year the membership num- 
bered in round numbers 600. The church 
is free of debt. The budget of the church 
is $5000. An increasing number are 
\tithing. Mr. Kramer spent three weeks’ 
in revival services with the church. The 
peak of the three weeks’ meetings was 
‘reached Jan. 20 with twenty-five con- 
-versions and fifty-one baptized at a spe- 
cial service in the afternoon. More than 
thirty await baptism. 


; Pacific Coast 
| 


| Tue First CHURCH OF FRESNO, CAL., is 
rejoicing in present prosperity and a 
hopeful outlook. At the annual supper 
Mr. F. J. Haber, a member and officer 
‘in the church for forty years, was toast- 
master. A letter was read from a former 
ipastor, Dr. J. W. Conley, who is now 
at the home of his brother in Minne- 
sota, and is “nearing the end of the 
journey.” Dr. Conley’s influence for the 
‘greatest good still continues after the 
‘lapse of several years. The reports at 
‘the annual meeting showed the past year, 
‘under the leadership of Pastor Frizelle, 
‘to be one of the best in the history of 
the church. One recent Sunday evening 
there was an attendance of over 200 at 
the church school of missions—the first 
‘such attempt in the church, although a 
‘successful church night has been con- 
ducted for the past two winters. Two 
of the teachers were in attendance at 
the missionary education movement con- 
ference at Asilomar last summer and one 
Other teacher has traveled widely and 
was for a time resident in Japan. The 
church at Selma has loaned Professor 
J. R. McKillop for leadership of the men. 
The use of a “service card” since the 
beginning of the year bids fair to com- 
pletely revolutionize the work of the 
church. The central idea of it has taken 
hold on the hearts and minds of the 
people and throughout the church there 
tS a keen desire to actually assume re- 
sponsibility and do a definite and speci- 
fic piece of work for the kingdom. 
JAN. 22 1n Burvetre Hatt of Temple 
Church, Los Angeles, was held an all-day 
‘conference of the Southern California Con- 
vention with 300 present. Half the time 


was given to discussion of next year’s pro- 
gram for the churches, resulting in a unani- 
mous vote to accept the program proposed 
by the Northern Baptist Convention, a 
Southern California interpretation of cer- 
tain points being reserved, Determination 
to “finish the work” this year is general, 
some 75 per cent of the contributing 
churches, including all the strongest 
having formally voted to complete their 
part of the five-year problem. 

Rev. T. L. Smiru, for several years pas- 
tor at Sawtelle, Cal., died Jan. 18. Two 
ministers, for some time past not in the 
active ministry have also lately died—Rev. 
H. P. McKusick, who had pastorates in 
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Illinois and Wyoming as well as in Cali- 
fornia, and Rev. W. H. Walker, widely 
known as a student and teacher of the Bible 
as well as a preacher and pastor. Rev. W. 
W. Catherwood of Santa Barbara, Cal., has 
lost his son through death from appendi- 
citis. He himself was in the hospital, but 
is improving and hopes to be able to begin 
his work at ‘Riverside March 1. 

Two CALIFORNIA CHURCHES have lately 
made a large contribution to the religious 
life of their communities as well as of their 
congregations, the First Baptist churches of 
Pasadena and Los Angeles having arranged 
for a week of addresses and sermons at 
each by Dr. Campbell Morgan. His pro 


8,441.68 


This is not an automobile license number. 

This is not a telephone number. 

This is the appalling number of dollars paid in interest 
last year on money borrowed to carry on the work of the 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


As the symbol of dollars counted among assets instead of 
liabilities it would have been a beautiful number, because 
then: 

8,441.68 


Would have taken care of our Bible School, hospitals for women, 
and girls’ schools in South China for 422 days. 


Would have provided the year’s salary for 10 missionaries on 
any field except Japan. 


8,441.68 
Would have supported our mission work in West China for 647 
days. 

8,441.68 


Would have kept open all our schools with Bible teaching and 
Sunday Schools in Africa for 1080 days. 


8,441.68 | 
Would have provided Christian influence and training for girls 
in the Philippines for, 422 days. 


8,441.68 
Would have supported the Sinclair Orphanage, girls’ schools and 
other work for women and children, in Bengal-Orissa for 823 
days. : 
Payment of interest would not be necessary if every Bap- 
tist realized the blessings that would follow prompt pay- 
ment in full. 
CAN 8,441.68 of interest 


BECOME 8,441.68 of additional working capital? 
YOU MAKE THE DECISION 
Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Financiai needs to April 30, 1924 of all organizations par- 
ticipating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 
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gram at such meetings is to preach twice 
on Sunday and on the evenings from 
Monday to Friday, and to give Bible 
studies on the afternoons also from 
Monday to Friday. 


PEWS: PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE | 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING (@:0% 


1069 Lytton Bldg. / TS, 
CHICAGO 


Branches in Prin- 
cipal Cities 


eee 


ATT ga 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue antl 
price lst. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher, 
Dept. “K.” Monon Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


(Continued from page 35) 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson will quit busi- 
ness as an Arctic explorer because the 
dirigible airship has taken a lot of joy 
out of the lives of explorers. He says 
that it is not discovery alone that takes 
men to places of danger and privation. 
Inventions which bring ease, safety, 
comfort and certainty of attainment have 
made exploration and discovery more or 
less of a humdrum affair. This is inter- 
esting. We wonder if a little more of 
the spirit of adventure would not give 
zest to our church work. 


The two jack-knives promised by the 
Living Church for positive evidence that 
any Episcopal rector had availed him- 
self of the offer of a jack-knife in ex- 
change for the, names of sufferers from 
the dread cancer have been claimed by a 
rector in Pennsylvania, and they have 
been forwarded. In the same issue in 
which this announcement is made there 
appears a letter from another clergy- 


man who gives us some startling facts - 


about the institution in question. ‘The 
offer of the Living Church still holds 
good. We wonder if any Baptist could 
claim the reward. 


MORE THAN MONEY 


“T have so wanted to feel that the Board was a person, 
and not just an organization, and the kindly Christmas 
greeting was like a friendly handclasp. I suppose all 
older people are more or less lonely, so many dear ones 
are missing. The great need of the world seems to be 
friendliness. I thank you from my heart for your kind- 
ness—it was so much more than just money.” 


Thus writes a beneficiary. 


“More than money.” We cannot “pay” the old soldiers 
of the Cross, but Christian aid can be made “more than 
money” in the sunset days of life. 


Help the Board to help! 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


Financial needs to April 30, 1924 of all organizations par- 
ticipating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT 


CAMPAIGN 


COMPLETION 


THE BAPTIS® 
Lesson Notes for Feb. 24 


THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES 
Lesson Text: Judges 2:16-18; 7:2-8 
Golden Text: Hosea 14:4 


One lesson is given to the period of 
the Judges which stretched over a period 
of nearly 300 years. If Joshua is the 
book of action, then Judges is the hook 
of reaction. The conquests under 
Joshua were followed by confusion worse 
confounded under the Judges. Three 
words in the lesson material tell the 
whole story of the period of the Judges. 


Nevertheless 


Quoting from the King James version 
the opening verse of the ‘'esson text 
reads, “Nevertheless the Lord raised up 
judges.” This is the saving clause in a 
record of fickleness and folly on the 
part of the Israelites. Though it was a 
generation that knew not the Lord, nor 
yet the works that he had done for 
Tsrael, nevertheless the Lord raised up 
judges which delivered them out of the 
hand of them that spoiled them. And 
though they forsook the Lord God of 
their fathers, nevertheless the Lord 
raised up judges. So it goes on not only 
through the book of Judges but through 


both the Old and the New Testaments 


and through all life. God does not deal 
with men after their sins nor reward 
them according to their  iniquities. 
“Though we forsake him and wander 
away still he doth love us wherever we 
stray.” It is the “nevertheless” of God’s 
grace that shines in the darkness and 
brings to lost men the light of redemp- 
tion. 


Now Therefore 


But the “nevertheless” of God’s grace 
is always followed by the “now there- 
fore” of man’s obedience. “Now, there- 
fore go to, proclaim, etc.” “Shall we 
continue in sin that grace may abound, 
God forbid.” There are always Gideons 
to cooperate with God’s grace. How- 
ever, the cooperation of Gideon was cat- 
tious. He had to be shown by visible 
evidences of the dew, first on the fleece 
and then on the ground, that God was 
calling him to lead in a forlorn hope. 
The logic of it led him to leave his farm 
and to undertake the deliverance of his 
people from the Midianites. The story 
of Gideon’s victory is an illustration of 
God’s method. “Not by might nor by 
power, but my Spirit, saith the Lord” 


“One shall chase a thousand and two ~ 


shall put ten thousand to flight.” 


And It Came to Pass 


God and Gideon bring things to pass. 
That is an unbeatable combination. God 
without Gideon is limited, Gideon with- 
out God is helpless. “Paul plants and 
Apollos waters, but God gives the in- 
crease.” That kind of cooperative ar- 
rangement cannot fail. “Got any seas 
they say are uncrossable? Got any 
mountains you can’t tunnel through? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible, 
doing things that no one can do.” It 
always comes to pass when Gideon and 
his three hundred have the courage and 
daring to tackle the humanly impossible. 


! 
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6% and Baptist Security 
for Baptist Investors 


BAPTIST enterprise, financed with Baptist money, secured by 


a. Baptist property plus the integrity of a Baptist church for the 
profit of Baptist investors is the subject of this message. 


This is not an appeal for donations; it is an opportunity for investors to secure a 
part in a unique plan of church financing and thereby get the highest interest return 


possible on any safe investment and in addition keep their money at work for the 
Lord. 


First, you will be interested in this unique and business-like plan of church financing. 
The Baptist Church of Downers Grove, one of the most progressive of Chicago’s 
western suburbs, is building an addition to its house of worship in order to meet 


the growing needs of its Bible School and young people’s work. 


To finance this addition the church has made 
a loan for $12,000.00 secured by a 7-year first 
mortgage on all the church property, which is 
conservatively appraised at $25,000.00. Within 
seven years the lot alone will probably be worth 
the amount of the loan. Subscriptions for the 
$12,000.00 are payable within five years. 

All money received on these subscriptions will 
be put into a reserve fund in charge of the 
Downers Grove Trust Company, an institution 
under state supervision, to be used in paying off 
the mortgage. The mortgage being for seven 
years and the subscriptions for five years, the 
church then will have two years to make good 
any lost subscriptions. 


This 6% mortgage is being offered to the in- 
vesting public under ‘‘The Save & Invest 
System,” created and developed by Toombs 
& Daily Company. The mortgage is deposited 
with the Downers Grove Trust Company, and 
certificates of ownership are issued in denom- 
inations of $25.00 and $50.00 drawing 5% 
interest and of multiples of $100.00 drawing 6% 


interest. Certificates in any denomination may 
be paid for in ten equal monthly payments. 


Note the security of this investment: 


1. A $12,000.00 mortgage secured by physical 
property worth at least $25,000.00 on a lot 
that will probably be worth the amount of 
the loan upon its maturity. 


2. A large share of this mortgage will be bought 
by investing members of the church. These 
members, who for the most part are business 
men of Chicago, for their own protection will 
see that the mortgage is paid off and that the 
church finances are kept in a healthy condi- 
tion. 


3. The unqualified recommendation of The 


Toombs & Daily Company. No customer of 
ours has ever lost one cent in interest or 
principal or had to wait one day for any 
payment. Legally and financially this mort- 
gage meets every requirement of our high 
standard. We have never sold a mortgage 
that we could more highly recommend. 


AT 


Your order for these First Mortgage Certificates should be made as soon as possible, for undoubt- 
edly the loan will be over-subscribed. You will find the coupon convenient in placing your order. 


ee & DAILY COMP. 


MORTGAGES AND BONDS 


———— eee 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Toombs & Daily Company, 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Pemnbeeeminvest oF in First Mortgage Certificates secured by the Baptist Church property of Downers 


Grove, Illinois; and will make payment for these Certificates as follows: $...........-........ : -...¢ash in full. 


eee... cash and balance in ten equal monthly payments. 


Wame.23.,. 5. et eee | 


StreetionR. Hay... a eee eee, oe ee 
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THE BAPTIST 


Moods of the Soul 


The Bible is the Book of the Soul’s Moods. 


Faith is there like the sweet 


trust which looks out from the eyes of a child, but doubt is also there. 


"INHERE is a mood of the soul in 

which the divine power seems 
to be antagonistic. * * * * There 
are some things it would be easier 
to bear if we were atheists. Injus- 
tice in a godless world might be 
tolerable. If we were persuaded 
that all things were the outcome of 
blind chance, we might steel our- 
selves to accept whatever came to 
us and make the best of our fate. 
* * * * When God is overwhelm- 
ingly present while we look into 
the face of unutterable wrong, the 
burden of faith is almost intoler- 
able. In. .such moods we are 
tempted to be*fatalistie; indeed I 
think that is a prevalent. mood at 
the present time. This generation 
has been through great and awful 
experiences. There are many who 
are content to attribute the hap- 
penings of life to some conjunction 
of the planets or some other de- 
cree of an external fate. All things, 
they say, are fixed irrevocably and 
free will is but a dream. 


Fate Is Fatal to Faith 
Let us east confess that this 
is a-moce ich is not characteris- 
tic of th ble. This book is.alto- 


gether t oble to lead the soul 
tontake e in a mean harbor of 
that kin ‘he Bible is a book of 
ike soul 2st. The people whose 
lives an arts and words are re- 


vealed in it are people who keep 
on seeking after God. * * * * 
Fatalism is so apt to become fatal, 
not only to our characters but even 
to our thought of God. For if 
such thinking reduces man to the 
condition of an automaton, what 
does it do to God? Who would not 
pity a deity who had so little trust 
that he must use his power to make 
only a self-acting machine which 
never could vary from his original 
decree—a God without enterprise, 
without faith? And who would not 
pity the ,manwho surrendered his 
soul to forces, however mighty, 
-which were outside of himself? 
The saints know a secret greater 
than that. Through all the ages 
they have known this mood of the 
soul in which God seemed an an- 
tagonistic power, But they have 
found their way through to a 
deeper sense @§ awe, to a broader 
vision, to a stronger and more 
patient belief in the Providence of 
God. 
Wishing for More Angels 


There is a mood of the soul in 
which God seems to be merely 


By F. W. NorRwoop 


“Why are thou cast down, O 
my soul? 

And why art thou disquieted 
within me? 


Hope thou in God: for I shall 
yet praise him, 

Who is the health of my 
countenance, and my God.” 


apathetic. The prayer that rises 
from the’ anxious heart appears to 
receive no answer. Circumstances 
enclose us like a prison wall and al! 
the promises seem too impotent to 
open for us a door of escape. 
There is not aught for us to do but 
to work out our own salvation with 
fear arid trembling, Now this is a 
great thing to do—to believe in 
God and yet to work your own way 
through a difficulty as if there were 
no God. That is not impious, but 
sometimes reaches the very height 
of sublimity. The grace of God is 
not always manifested in the send- 
ing of delivering angels. To be 
delivered by angels is only to find 
ourselves afterward wishing for 
more angels. To have discovered, 
on the other hand, in moments of 
crisis that there were powers. lying 
latent within your own mysterious 
being which could arise and cause 
you to be triumphant, is to enter 
into a real religious experience. If 
that were denied to us merely be- 
cause we believe in God we should 
have inissed some of life’s most 
precious discoveries. 


Deeper Voices 


Trust that mood of the soul in 
which God seems to be apathetic. 
It is only a mood; it is not worthy 
to be more. If we become con- 
stantly self-sufficient, we inevitably 
drift away from God and deny the 
deeper voices that speak within us 
When all is said and done, our self- 
sufficiency is a poor weak thing. 
There are facts in life which make 
it simply tawdry and cheap. The 
deeper attitude of the soul is one 
of dependence upon the divine, but 


there are moods in which, without 
denial of faith or contradiction of 
essential spirituality, we seem to be 
left to ourselves for our good. Do 
not mistake a passing mood for a 
permanent character. When diff- 
culty comes to you and prayer 
seems to bring no aid, see the diffi- 
culty through and find in the end 
enrichment of character and even 
deepening of faith. 


Radiantly Conscious of God 


There is a mood of the soul when 
we are radiantly conscious of the 
assisting power of God. This is a 
valid mood; all saints have known 
it and even many who would hesi- 
tate to call themselves saints. With 
all his sins, man has ever been a 
believer in prayer, and prayer could 
never have persisted throughout 
the centuries unless it yielded re- 
sults. It is questionable whether 
there is .ever real prayer which 
does not evoke some response. But 
let us think of prayer not merely as 
the display of our own impotence 
to the pitying eyes of God, but rather 
as the means by which the soul may 
co-operate with him in the use of 
Spiritual, powers. The men and 
women of prayer have always been 
men and women of power. We 
should have won 4 great victory for 
prayer if we could really learn that 
it 1s a.powerful exercise of the soul 
rather than a weak clinging to the 
skirts of omnipotence. 


Faith Is Not Credulity 


One has need to pray to be de- 
fended from the faith that is’ so 
sure of itself that it is never 
flecked with unbelief nor suffers 
itself to ask questions. Life is too 
big and God’s purposes with men 
are too great to be trusted to one 
mood of the soul. Trust all the 
moods and see them through, that 
so at last you may come to believe 
that all of them are differing man- 
ifestations of the one great God 
who is the assister of mankind. 
Where would man have been if 
there were not a principle of an- 
tagonism in nature herself? What 
are our scientific achievements and 
conquests of air and sea, but the 
discovery that nature’s apparent 
antagonism is a veiled invitation. 
Our faith in God must answer to 
all the facts of life. It never can 
be a sheltered product of the hot- 
house where timid souls are reared. 
—From “Moods of the Soul,’ Doran. 
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The Approach to Victory 


HE God-given task assumed by Northern Bap- 
tists is as yet unfinished. It is unbelievable 
that a people whom God has so generously 
blessed shall turn from the appeal and challenge 
of the Foreign and Home Mission and Educational 
fields. Only ten weeks remain to complete the 
| year’s task, to achieve success. It can be done. Of 
| ‘the $12,000,000 needed, $4,200,000 had been paid 
| up to January 15. It, therefore, leaves $7,800,000 
additional funds to be secured. We have reached 
| the crucial moment. Can not 1,000,000 Baptists 
rise to the occasion? Victory is just ahead if we 
lay hold of God and go forward. We dare not re- 
_treat. We, therefore, register it as our solemn 
conviction that by the help of God and a deter- 
mined effort, Victory will be achieved. 
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Folks, Facts and Comments 


Rev. Edwin Simpson has accepted the 
call to Green Bay, Wis. He was form- 
erly pastor of the First Church, Will- 
iamsport, Pa., and Adrian, Mich. At 
Green Bay he succeeds Rev. A. T. Erick- 
son who is now the director of evan- 
gelism in Wisconsin. 

The new church at Queens, L. I., was 
recopnized jan. 26. ..Dr Charles He 
Sears gave the address. The church is 
now using a temporary structure and 
expects under the leadership of Pastor 
Robert V. Russell to have permanent 
church equipment in the near future. 

Dr. John M. Moore, who is very fa- 
miliar with the work and person of Dr. 
A. A. Shaw, whispered behind his back: 
“And say—mention ought to be made of 
the fact that Emmanuel Church, Brook- 
lyn, a few days ago, voted that ‘In rec- 
ognition of ten years’ faithful service 
Doctor Shaw be given five months leave 
of absence for travel and study abroad.’ ” 
We understand that he will take these 
five months beginning about Easter. 

In an interesting letter Rev. C. S. Det- 
weiler gives us the facts here recorded. 
Though the charter of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society limits 
the field of operation to North America, 
circumstances combined in the past sixty 
years to force the society to do organ- 
ized work in Mexico and other Latin 
American countries. The Mexican and 
Spanish-American wars created condi- 
tions which made it imperative I\that 
missionary work should be done in the 
countries affected, and that work was 
naturally delegated to the Home Mis- 
sion Society. In 1910 on the call from 
Salvador and as a result of the confer- 
ence growing out of the Pan-American 
Congress work was begun in Central 
America. In addition to the historical 
causes leading to home mission work 
being done in Latin America there are 
logical reasons for its continuance, 
North American politically considered, 
now occupies territory and owns it is 
far south as the canal zone. In Cuba, 
Haiti and Santo Domingo the United 
States is under treaty to maintain or- 
der, and in Nicaragua and Salvador a 
similar understanding exists. Invest- 
ment of United States capital in banks, 
railroads and mine brings to Latin 
America a number of colonies of people 
from North America who need the min- 
istry of the gospel in the establishment 
of places of Christian worship; while an 
increasing number of Latin American 
students returning from the universities 
of the United States to become leaders 
among their own people may become 
important factors in promoting-real pan- 
americanism if the gospel is preached 
among. them. To the Baptist work in 
Mexico we must look for the supply of 
leaders who will evangelize the increas- 
ing numbers of Mexicans who are seek- 
ing better economic conditions in the 
United States. 


Rev. Fred H. Fahringer has resigned 
as pastor of the Lake Harriet Church, 
Minneapolis, in order to accept a posi- 
tion on the staff of THe Baptist. He 
will begin his new work March 15, at 
which time full announcement will be 
made. 

There are almost 9000 students in the 
University of Michigan. Of this num- 
ber a religious census shows that 6015 
are church members and 1379 indicate 
a church preference. No information 
is given by 1564. It seems to us that 
this is a significant showing in which the 
student community sets a standard of 
church membership which it would be 
hard to surpass in any other group. 

More than 1000 newspapers in the 
United States are printing daily a selec- 
tion from the Bible, a Sunday-school 
lesson exposition and other features 
based on the scriptures. The radio is 
also broadcasting sermons and Bible ex- 
positions. To those who believe that 
God’s message will accomplish its pur- 
pose this is a matter of encouragement. 


The New Task of the 
Baptists 


E are called to reconceive the 
gospel of the kingdom and 
proclaim the kingdom of God 
among men. The world today 
needs a body of Christians who 
shall seek to understand the ideal 
of Christ, the idea of the kingdom 
of God in all its magnitude and 
power, and shall seek to make it 
regnant in the thought and life of 
the world. One of the saddest fail- 
ures of history has been the fail- 
ure of men to take hold of this 
central idea of Christianity in its 
breadth and beauty with the en- 
deavor to seek that kingdom in all 
its scope and meaning. The time 
has come for the church of Christ 
to restore this great ideal to its 
rightful place in human thought 
and then to seek to make this idea 
actual in the life of the world. 
That is, we must teach men to in- 
terpret the purpose of God in the 
world in the light of the kingdom, 
to read the meaning of life and 
duty in terms of the kingdom and 
its coming, to construe all doc- 
trines and all systems in the cate- 
gories of the kingdom, and to ap- 
praise all efforts, all achievements, 
all civilizations by their relation 
to the progress of the kingdom. 
And we shall never see Christian- 
ity arise and flourish in all its 


glory and power till we take hold 
of it in something of its breadth 
and maznitude.—Samuel Zane Bat- 
ten in Review and Expositor. 


Prof. David Bryn-Jones, one of o 
Baptist instructors of Northfield Co 
lege, is the very acceptable ad interi, 
pastor of the Trinity Church, Minneap; 
lis. - He is accepted as a popular speak 
at the clubs in the city and is great 
enjoyed by the Trinity people durir 
these months. 


Pastor Mingioli, of the Italian Chure 
New York City, is rejoicing in fourtec 
Italian men and women who have a 
cepted Christ as their personal Savio) 
and are ready for baptism. Others a 
interested. During the year he has bec 
able to add fifteen new families to h 
constituency. It is interesting to n- 
that there are nine nationalities repr 
sented in the three English classes ¢o| 
ducted by the church. 


Rev. J. B. Watson has entered upi 
his service as president of Leland ( 
lege, Baker, La. Leland College is) 
school which had been discontinued | 
New Orleans about five years ago, ai 
has now reopened at a place of great} 
need. When present plans have bei 
completed, the institution will conta 
college, academy, theological, norn| 
and agricultural departments. Here ¢} 
Home Mission Society has an opp¢ 
tunity to assist in the building of a me- 
ern school from the foundation for o> 
of the densest negro populations in t} 
South. 


Rev. S. W. Hughes, Dr. John Cliffors 
successor at Westburne Park Chap, 
London, recently gave in the Christi 
World a review of national events 1 
England. Mr. Hughes will be reme- 
bered by many of our readers w) 
formed his acquaintance at the timef 
his visit to America. “There has be 
much to depress us but we prefer) 
be unsuccessful optimists rather tn 
successful pessimists. How many s- 
cialists there are today who are anxi(s 
to tell us what is wrong! But diagnos 
without dynamic is depressing. € 


. must relate our whole humanity to € 


redeemerhood of Christ.” The presi 
state of journalism gave Mr. Hug's 
concern. “It has become a business F 
terprise instead of a profession. The 
is a serious conflict between ideals <d 
dividends. The stupendous power 
journalism must be put into the hass 
of independent publicists. The st) 
ment of a race horse to America locs 
larger than the departure of peacemaks 
to Geneva. Science opens each new '¥ 
with the promise of multiplying pow’ 
and wonders for the race, and still i$ 
the scientist who becomes evanggl!l 
and pleads for a new heart. The hii 
priests of science no longer sweep © 
heavens with a telescope and find © 
God. They no longer examine mi 
brain with a microscope and find no s/h 
Science is insisting more and morell 
the need for Christianizing man’s caf” 
ity. The way out is the way up.” 

} 
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A recent report indicates that the 
average salary of Presbyterian ministers 
in the United States is $1792. The aver- 
age is much higher than in many if not 
most other denominations. The average 
wage of a common laborer in the United 
States Steel Corporation is reported to 
be $1742. Where will the minister get 
returns on his investment in a college 
and seminary education? He will prob- 
ably take it in the satisfaction growing 
out of his work. 

Rev. G. A. Leichliter has been pastor 
of the Prospect Avenue Church, Fuf- 
falo, for one year. The older membeis 
say that the church again reminds therm 
of the days of Dr.-E. E. Chivers. Con- 
gregations are good, about fifty persons 
having been baptized during the year. 


G. A. LEICHLITER 


George T. Webb of Newfane, N. Y., 
speaks with warm approval of the work 
he is doing outside his local church in 
evangelistic service and in various com- 
munity organizations. Mr. . Leichliter 
came to Buffalo from London, Ont. 


A group of Chinese Christians recently 
met in Hongkong and expressed their 
earnest hope that the Christians of Eng- 
land and America would join them in an 
effort to lessen the ravages of gambling 
in their country and in their churches. 
Their request has been forwarded to the 
Federal Council of Churches and to the 
British missionary societies. Daniel S. 
Dye, one of our own missionaries, for- 
warded a communication from which we 
quote. “We wish to draw your atten- 
tion to the rapid growth .of Mahjong in 
America and England and its effect in 
certain parts of China. Mahjong is a 
Chinese game which has been played for 
many generations. It is almost invar- 
iably played for money. The stakes are 
often very high and as much as $1,000,- 
000 has on occasion been lost or won in 
a night. It is played among all classes, 
but broadly speaking it is not counten- 
anced by Chinese of high moral stand- 
ing. To our great sorrow the practice 
of playing Mahjong for money is in- 
creasing not only in China generally but 
in the Christian church. This increase 
in not a few cases can be traced to the 
fact that the game is being now so 
largely played in the so-called Christian 
countries, which is supposed to give a 
certain sanction to its use by Christians 
here. This would be an argument easily 
dealt with were it not that good Chris- 
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tian folk are among those who are join- 
ing in it. It is not for us to condemn 
such persons, nor would we say that it 
is wrong to play Mahjong without 
stakes. We do feel that in view of 
the terrible curse to this land which 
comes through gambling and in particu- 
lar through this form of it, Chirstian 
people in England and America should 
seriously consider whether: they ought 
not to place a limitation upon what may 
seem to them to be quite legitimate en- 
joyment. We may remind you that the 
apostle said “All things are lawful, but 
all things are not expedient.” In par- 
ticular we believe the facts should be 
brought before prospective missionaries 
who on their journey to China may, and 
often do, learn Mahjong without having 
any idea of the way in which this game 
is regarded by the Christian conscience 
of China and the danger which it is to 
the country and even to the church.” 

It is encouraging to note the attitude 
of our schools and colleges toward pro- 
hibition. Here are a few “hearteners”: 
Following drinking at a dance of one of 
the fraternities of Michigan Agricultural 
College, the fraternity requested four of 
their men to resign and their resignations 
were accepted. The administrative office 
of the institution recognized the offense 
by suspending two men indefinitely and 
placing four more on probation. One 
student was expelled recently from the 
University of Chicago and two others 
were suspended for drinking liquor back 
ot the stage during a theatrical produc- 
tion in which two score co-eds took part. 
President Ernest D. Burton said: ‘The 
administrative officers of the University 
of Chicago regard the use of intoxicating 
liquor by students as physically, intellec- 
tually and morally dangerous and con- 
trary to the spirit of the law of the land. 
The university will not tolerate use of 
intoxicants by its students in territory 
subject to its government and will exert 
its influence to discourage such use by 
them elsewhere.” 

Rev. Luther L. Holmes, who has spe- 
cialized in the work of religious educa- 
tion, has recently closed a month’s serv- 
ice with the Fifth Church, Philadelphia. 
Dr. W. E. Chalmers, writing about his 
work, says: “His plan includes super- 
vision and reorganization of the Sunday 
school, making such changes as would 
result in a modern religious educational 
plan as far as that church could go; a 
real community survey with carefully 
tabulated and filed results and the terri- 
tory systematically districted for effec- 
tive follow-up work; and a training insti- 
tute for teachers, prospective and substi- 
tute teachers, young people’s society of- 
ficers and any others who cared to enter, 
covering a period of several weeks, with 
two or three classes each night, held 
about once or twice each week. Besides 
this, if desired, attention is given the 
church finances. His plan can very well 
be put on in a pastorless church of some 
size, while a new pastor is being sought, 
for about three months. It could also 
be arranged with a group of two or three 
churches,” 
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On March 1 Rev. Charles H. Burrill 
will begin his work as director of relig- 
ious education in North Dakota. He 
has served for the past six years in a 
similar capacity in Montana. 


The church at Whittier, Cal. recently 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
The work was begun and a building 
erected in 1899. The splendid new 
building was dedicated in 1922. The 
membership is now 485, and 350 were at 
the tables for the church dinner. An 
added $500 was raised for the continua- 
tion campaign. Rev. E. M. Hulett is 
pastor. 


Rev. Oscar Doyle Briggs, pastor of the 
Parkside Church, Chicago, for the past 
six years, died at the Lindlahr hospital 


Jan. 18 after a lingering illness. He was 
but forty-two years of age. He had be- 
fore coming to Chicago served the 


churches at Dundee, Ill. Warsaw, Wis. 
and Sharon, Pa. He leaves a wife and 
three little girls. 


At the farewell reception given to Rev. 
and Mrs. C. H. Rust at Scranton, Pa., 
the members and friends of the Imman- 
uel Church presented them with a Pack- 
ard automobile. Doctor Rust is about to 
take up his work as pastor of the Wil- 
kinsburg church, Pittsburgh. He has 
served the Scranton church five years, 
during which 353 new members have 
been received. The finances for current 
expense and missions have been increas- 
ed in the case of the last named from 
$4000 to $12,000 per year. 


“ An announcement was made by the 
chairman of the board, Dr. Robert Earl, 
of the Northwestern Hospital Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting that Mr. Lam- 
bert Bassindale of St. Paul had been 
engaged to serve as architect for the 
new Midway Hospital, the architect be- 
ginning his work at once on plans for 
the new $1,000,000 Baptist hospital proj- 
ect. Mr. Harry Jones, architect of 
Minneapolis, well-known among Baptist 
people, will be associated with Mr. Bas- 
sindale in this work. The planning of 
the new hospital building will begin at 
once. It will be built mid-way between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Wherever you see a Ford agency or a 
Ford service station you see a Magazine 
agency. “Any Ford dealer will gladly 
accept subscriptions or they may be 
mailed direct using the accompanying 
subscription blank.” The magazine re- 
ferred to is the Dearborn Independent. 
If any Ford dealer “gladly” assists in 
building a great circulation of a paper 
only remotely related to his business 
how much more “gladly” will the pastor 
of a church assist in building up the 
circulation of THe Baptist and Missions, 
both of which are related vitally to 
every chief interest of the local church. 
And the Ford agencies did business, for 
during December alone more than 65,000 
men and women sent in hard cash for 
the journal they “gladly” assist and al- 
most 600,000 during the past year. Will 
those who read this kindly inquire as to 
the list of denominational journals taken 
in their churches and then “gladly” help 
to increase their number? 


Rev. George H. Young of Ohio has 
been called to the First Church, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. It is expected that he will ac- 
cept. 


“Although the senate investigation of 
the Bok Peace Plan has made us a 
laughing stock in the eyes of the world, 
nothing could have happened better cal- 
culated to help Mr. Bok’s aims and pur- 
poses,” says a statement issued by the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the churches to its mem- 
bers throughout the world. The state- 
ment says in part: “If ever there was 
a puerile exhibition of such a dignified 
group of gentlemen as are supposed to 


To George Washington 


Days of terror, years of trial, 
Scourge a nation into life. 
Lo, the youth, become her leader! 
All her baffled tyrants yield; 
Through his arm the Lord hath 
freed her; 
Crown him on the tented field! 


Vain is Empire’s mad temptation! 
Not for him an earthly crown! 
He whose sword hath freed a na- 

tion 
Strikes the offered sceptre down. 
See the throneless Conqueror 
seated, 
Ruler by a people’s choice; 
See the Patriot’s task completed; 
Hear the Father’s dying voice! 


“By the name that you inherit, 

By the sufferings you recall, 
Cherish the fraternal spirit; 

Love your country first of all! 
Listen not to idle questions 

If its bands may be untied; 
Doubt the patriot whose sugges- 

tions 
Strive a nation to divide.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


compose our senate, it is here! One 
might get the impression that some of 
the senators even believe Mr. Bok is 
leagued with foreign governments in 
trying to put over the League of Na- 
tions in some subterranean, subtle way. 
At this writing, Mr. Bok has been be- 
fore the senate and the sole outcome of 
the long questioning to which they put 
him, was that Mr. Bok is a very modest, 
guileless gentleman, who has. been 
greatly saddened by the sufferings of 
the war and by the awful burden the 
nations have been carrying since, and 
he wanted to contribute in his own way 
to ridding the world of this awful 
scourge and substitute for it the ways 
of peace and good-will. He has felt, as 
all feel whose horizon is not bounded 
by the narrowest of national limitations, 
that there is really no hope of establish- 
ing a Christian and peaceful world order 
unless the United States cooperates in 
some other way with the nations of the 
world to secure it. Hence, he felt that 
one way to get the American people 
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thinking upon this subject (the sena 
steadfastly refuses to think upon it) w 
to offer a prize. It was the simple 
thing in the world to do, yet it turn 
out to be a stroke of genius for it h 
set the whole country thinking. 1 
senate investigation has gained ju 
that publicity for his plan that he qd 
sired. If millions were thinking abo 
the plan before, many millions morea 
now doing so.” 


Delegates from many parts of tl 
world are now registering for the nin 
convention of the World’s Sund; 
School Association which will meet 
Glasgow, Scotland, June 18-26. WN 
tional Sunday-school associations a 
cooperating in securing the attendan 
of representative Sunday-school leade 
in their respective countries. A del 
gation numbering more than fifty is a 
ready booked from New Zealand ar 
Australia. The quota of delegates a 
signed to the United States and Canac 
is 2000. A fleet of three steamers w 
sail from American ports on June 
going direct to Glasgow. 


Berkeley, Cal., is one of the great ed; 
cational centers of the country. It 
the seat of the University of Californ 
of which the distinguished astronome 
Dr. W. W. Campbell, has lately becon 
the president. Three theological schoo 
are located in Berkeley. One of the 
is the Pacific School of Religio: 
founded by the Congregationalists an 
niaintained by them, but now undenom 
national. Another is the Pacific Un 
tarian School for the Ministry, to whic 
Dr. A. W. Slaten has recently bee 
called as professor of New Testamer 
interpretation. Still another is our ow 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, ¢ 
which Dr. Claiborne M. Hill is the pres 
dent. The latest accession to its facult! 
is John W. Bailey, who occupies th 
chair of New Testament interpretatior 


Martin L. Thomas, chairman of th 
radio committee of the Chicago Chure 
Federation has been able to perfect a 
arrangement with the Westinghous 
Electric and Manufacturing Compan 
whereby the Sunday afternoon chape 
service will again be instituted am 
broadcasted by them from station KYW 
Chicago. Before this service was dis 
continued some months ago, due to th 
change in meter wave length, the num 
ber of people listening to this servic 
was estimated between two hundre 
thousand and one_ million scattere: 
throughout the entire nation. Whil 
the federation’s committee has exclusiv 
charge of this service, we shall share th 
service with other non-affiliating bodie: 
upon an equitable basis. This nev 
service was inaugurated on Sunday af 
ternoon, Feb. 10 at 3:30 o’clock. In ad 
dition to this chapel service, arrange’ 
ments are being made with the samé¢ 
company to install apparatus for thé 
broadcasting of the pre-Easter evange: 
listic meetings held in the loop each day 
between 12 and 1 o’clock, which will in: 
crease our audience some _ hundred 
thousand. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Victory Is The Word 


| FTER attending the recent meeting of the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion held in Chicago, we 
‘are convinced that victory is the word. The mem- 
bers came in force from all parts of the country, and 
shut in by the snow storm for two whole days they 
first faced the defeat of the heroic effort made to 
‘date to close the New World Movement with the 
honorable payment of all obligations. There was no 
‘attempt to paint rosy pictures and fool ourselves with 
a paradise of false hopes. With eight million dollars 
to raise in ten weeks everybody present gasped at 
‘the very thought of the herculean task involved in 
getting so much money in so short a time from sources 
that had yielded in forty-two weeks only a third of 
the twelve millions needed. Pessimism and _per- 
plexity were the dominant moods. 


But something happened to change these moods 
to optimism and assurance. Prayer was the talisman 
that made victory the word. Together as a board 
of the convention and individually in their rooms in 
the hotel the members prostrated themselves before 
(God and prayed through to the conviction that victory 
shall crown the efforts of our people when April 
30, 1924, calls for the final report of the New World 
Movement. And this praying was not “weak cling- 
ing to the skirts of Omnipotence,” but the deep sense 
of successful cooperation with God. It was prayer 
with a plan and purpose to work and give as though 
everything depended on them, and to trust and pray 
as though everything depended upon him. 


The way to victory pointed out by a committee of 
dine was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. The 
oreamble to the report is emphasized by us in giving 
she cover page to it in this issue. We call upon our 
‘riends to read, ponder and inwardly digest it. Then 
here follows a call to prayer in which Friday, Feb. 
29, be given by our entire constituency to prayer at 
nome and at work and to worship in our churches, 
Qraying especially for the victory of completion in 
his great emergency. After this there comes recom- 
nendation of certain definite ways of accomplishing 
she desired end. 


We shall not deal with all these practical sugges- 
ions here, as they appear in another part of the 
Daper, but we desire to stress the one suggestion that 
faster Sunday, April 20, be dedicated to gathering 
ogether a great Easter Victory Offering and present- 
ng it to our risen and victorious Lord for the com- 
dletion of the New World Movement. On this point 
Ve can speak with authority for we have tried it 
yepeatedly and can testify that nothing enriches an 
“aster service more than the giving of a special 
offering. A month or six weeks before Easter careful 
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preparations were begun and carried through the 
entire period with a view to informing and inspiring 
the people with regard to the need for the largest 
possible special offering from each member of the 
family, from the child in arms to the grandmother. 
Every effort was made to get all the members and 
friends of the church out on Easter Sunday morning. 
Then just before the benediction the people in an 
orderly and reverent manner to the singing of the 
hymn, “I gave my life for thee,” walked up to the 
front and laid their offering on the communion table. 
We have seen thousands of dollars given in this way 
by a single church with no wealthy members on a 
single aster Sunday. All these gifts of course 
were over and above all regular pledges. If one-half 
of the 10,000 Baptist churches of the North would 
give on the average $200 each, next Easter Sunday 
as a special offering it would amount to one million 
dollars. 

The significance of the Chicago meeting of the 
General Board of Promotion lies in the fact that each 
member of the board faced for himself the obligation 
to work and give to the limit of self-sacrifice in the 
final effort to complete the New World Movement 
with success, and each one of us consecrated himself 
and his possessions anew to the heroic service in- 
volved in the victory. This attitude of mind coupling 
prayer with the promises of God and the unflagging 
enthusiasm and organized work which will be done 
between this time and April 30 gives us courage to 
say, “Victory is the word.” 


Can a Revival of Religion Be Worked Up? 


Cpe question is summarily answered in the neg- 
- ative and dismissed with a positive gesture of 
finality by most people competent to render a judg- 
ment. “Revivals of religion must come down,” they 
Say, “and can never be worked up.” But is not this 
only a half truth? Both scripture and experience 
teach that revivals are worked up before they come 
down. Every revival recorded in the Old Testament 
was worked up before it came down. For witnesses 
we refer to Moses, Samuel, Elisha, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. Paul states the law of revivals in the 
words, “I planted, Apollos watered; but God gave 
the increase.” The experience of every pastor and 
evangelist agrees with Paul’s statement. The ground 
must be plowed before the seed can be sown with any 
hope of a harvest. 

The human tendency to make God wholly respon- 
sible for some things is in line with man’s habit of 
“passing the buck,” or in more elegant terms, shifting 
responsibility. Regeneration as a Christian doctrine 
has lost much of its force because preachers have 
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insisted that God alone can work the miracle of “the 
new birth,” and this in the very face of Paul’s tes- 
timony all through his epistles that he begat the con- 
verts whom he organized into churches. It is not 
our contention that God has nothing to do with the 
regeneration of sinful men, but we do contend that 
God works through human agencies to perform this 
spiritual miracle. We take the same ground with 
regard to revivals of religion. 

Therefore revivals of religion are in the hands of 
Christian men and women individually and asso- 
ciated in the groups we call churches. We can pray 
a revival down only when we accompany our prayers 
with the hard and necessary labor that works a re- 
vival up. This proposition was again forcibly pressed 
upon us when a revival of religion was suggested as 
the charm to ward off the impending deficits that 
may face our great missionary societies and boards 
at the close of this fiscal year. The one who made 
the suggestion, however, was wise enough to propose 
a plan by which a revival could be worked up, but 
we wondered if his hearers caught his emphasis. 
We are so accustomed to sit in easy chairs and ask 
Ged to do something for us which we ought to do 
for ourselves with his cooperation, especially in emer- 
gencies, that it is barely possible some of them 
thought that God would send manna from heaven 
and thus relieve us of the hard work of getting the 
money by April 30 to close the New World Move- 
ment with all obligations discharged. Malachi knew 
the rules of the game and stated them clearly when 
he wrote, ‘“‘Bring ye the whole tithe into the store- 
house, that there may be food in my house, and prove 
me now herewith, saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.” 


The Unemployed Evangelist 


Na we touch this acute situation with the hope 
of helping to remedy it. In all other lines of 
work there are employment agencies. But pastors 
and evangelists out of work are helpless save as their 
friends may recommend them to churches which may 
need their services. Some of our good Baptist evan- 
gelists have been forced out of our organized work 
by the failure to make use of them, and have 
gone over to the finely organized work of a certain 
non-denominational institution, or they have gone 
to the Southern Baptist Convention which is hos- 
pitable to evangelism of the vocational type. Has not 
the time come for a more thorough articulation of 
our worthy and able Baptist evangelists with the or- 
ganized work of the denomination? 

If it is a revival of religion we need, who are 
ketter fitted to work it up than the men trained in 
specific evangelistic methods whose spirit and char- 
acter and power give them an immediate entree to 
the confidence of the brethrén? But some plan is 
necessary to bring about the connection between 
selected evangelists and the cooperative work of the 
denomination. The plan already referred to which 
is being successfully practiced by the aforesaid non- 
denominational institution is ready at hand. No 
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real, live evangelist will ever become a financial 
liability to the denomination which employs him. He | 
may be appointed as the evangelistic agent of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation just as the execu- 
tive secretary of a state convention is appointed as 
the promotional agent of the same board and upon 
similar terms. His business will be to hold special 
meetings in churches by appointments made months 
in advance and thus keep alive the evangelistic pas- 
sion in pastors and laymen through winning to Christ 
the people who need a personal Saviour, and through 
such approved methods and gospel messages as are 
adapted to the day in which we live and to the place 
in which the meetings are held. 

We suggest that in the new plan of cooperation 
which will be inaugurated after the convention in 
Milwaukee some provision be made for the utilization 
of evangelists who can qualify for appointment. It 
is not necessary for us to go into detail as to how this 
shall be done. If there be first willingness on the 
part of the brethren to entertain the idea some prac- 
tical form will be found in which the idea can embody 
itself. We are concerned only that this splendid un- 
used force of trained workers shall be put to work 
under such conditions as shall advance the best in- 
terests of the kingdom of God in harmony with the 
cooperative plan of Baptist organized activities. 


Wanted—a Baptist Babson 


HE charts and forecasts of the Babson Institute 

- giving reliable data on business conditions that 
enable business men to shape their affairs for at least 
a year in advance in harmony with the predictions, 
are virtually a new thing in the commercial world. 
Thousands of patrons of such an institute attest the 
value of the prognostications. These forecasts are 
based upon the situation with regard to crops, manu- 
facturing, merchandising, labor, money, etc. They 
are therefore not shrewd guesses, but scientific con- 
clusions reached after all the facts have been collected, 
classified and interpreted. 

Just at this time the Northern Baptist Convention 
needs such a system with regard to the pledges to 
the New World Movement all of which are due and 
payable on April 30, 1924. We have heard many 
guesses, some optimistic, some pessimistic; but we 
have heard no forecast to date that is based upon 
all the facts. Has any executive secretary gone into 
the matter fully enough in his own state to be able 
to tell with a large degree of assurance what the 
denomination may expect by way of completing the 
New World Movement with honor from his state? 
Does any one know with any certainty what may be 
expected by way of benevolences from our churches 
next year? We believe there is data sufficient upon 
which to base a forecast that is approximately cor- 
rect on both of these matters, and we also believe 
that data is available and may be secured without 
great expense. Who then shall be the Baptist Bab- 
son? In each state comprising the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention the executive secretary 
of the state convention must become a Roger Babson. 
If he is supplemented by a director of promotion his | 
task should be so much the easier. 
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The Best Thing He Does Is To Resign 


! 
Ya IS literally true!” he said, as my 
eyes showed my incredulity. ‘The 
very best thing | do is to resign.” Then 
ie laughed with a hearty abandon which 
yetrayed his spirit, and waited for a 
juestion from me. 
| We were seated in his office at the 
‘hurch. He calls it his office, though the 
ivalls are lined with books and the frames 
ontain pictures which are many and 
personal. There are the certificates of 
iis college degrees, his honorable dis- 
charge from regular naval service, stir- 
‘ing sea-photographs of his ship, the 
JJ. S. S. North Carolina, and some beau- 
nful prints of Jesus which exhibited this 
young preacher before me as a lover of 
nodern art. His desk was cleared, like 
‘he desk of a well-schooled executive. 
here was no single frill in all that busi- 
uess-like equipment. We might have 
yeen in the office of a corporation execu- 
‘ive, had it not been for the pictures. 
Clausen sat in his desk chair. One 
‘ook at him, and the corporation illusion 
vas gone. The man looks like a sopho- 
nore, smiles like a junior, talks like a 
enior—and is the pastor of the largest 
Japtist church in the New York State 
Convention, with over 2400 members and 
_ property valued at over a million dol- 


ars. He has preached to more than 
00,000 people in the regular Sunday 
ervices of the last three and a half 


‘ears, since he came to the First Bap- 
ist Church of Syracuse from the college 
thurch at Colgate, his alma mater. Just 
vast thirty, he has had two books pub- 
ishea by the Judson Press, with the re- 
ult that “Preach It Again” and “The 
Miracle of Me” have introduced him na- 
ionally as a distinctly refreshing and 
original preacher. 
He Resigns and Disappears 

Yet when I asked him to account for 
‘ig Situation, he said, naively, “I’ve only 
»een here three years or so, and I have 
‘ot succeeded in spoiling it yet.” This 
.e followed with a sudden—“‘And the 
yest thing I do is to resign!” 

“Every year,” he said, “on the anniver- 
ary of my coming, I present to my 
‘Tayer meeting a resignation, offered in 
bsolutely good faith. When I read my 
etter, I leave the room, leave town, lose 
nyself for twenty-four hours, and while 

am gone the church has the right to 
liscuss the whole situation frankly, un- 
jlerstanding fully that nothing which is 
aid will ever reach my ears unless it is 
leliberately and formally forwarded to 
ne from the meeting by way of sugges- 
‘ion. If I retain my pastorate, it is be- 
vause they decide to call me to it for 
nother year.” 

“But what good does it do?” I queried, 
, except the rather doubtful good of stir- 
ing up your church into turbulence 
‘very year?” 
| “Well, obviously it helps to relieve the 
—ore of suggestions which 
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might otherwise become compressed into 
complaints and revolution,” he replied. 
“The very regularity of this annual op- 
portunity to express oneself by voice and 
vote, makes secret disloyalty appear like 
the green snake it is, and gives me at the 
beginning of each new year a newly 
committed constituency ready for my 
leadership. But IJ accompany this resig- 
nation with a complete and candid report 
of church success and failure during the 
past year, and a statement of three spe- 
cific objectives toward which I am pre- 
pared to aim our main efforts’ during the 
ensuing year. Each year, we deliberately 
inventory our transactions, outline a new 
and definite policy of gains to be sought, 
and decide whether or not we are ready 
to proceed together. 


“Tt is hard to imagine what a sense 
of reality such a device lends to church 
life. Churches have encouraged them- 
selves with the indefinite assumption that 
of course they were gaining. They have 
added every new member’s name with 
meticulous care, and have been slow to 
strike off old names even when it was 
certain that they were hopelessly lost to 
the church. Comforting themselves with 
the specious glow of such statistics, they 
have enjoyed an air of well-being with- 
out ever submitting themselves to a real 
appraisal. Just how much closer have 
we come toward the ideal of Jesus for 
our church life? Just what has been the 
net gain upon our hopes this past year? 
What has justified all this effort? 

“Take our objectives for this year, for 
instance. They involve, first, a complete 


geographic districting of our church and 
the erection of a neighborhood organiza- 
tion for responsible personal contact 
with every member. This, mind you, has 
no connection with our financial program 
Or Our every-member canvass. This is 
for pastoral work in a parish of 2400 
members. The entire plan has been 
worked out, and is now in successful op- 
eration. “Ten centurions are the central 
figures with whom I have direct contact. 
Each centurion has ten captains; each 
captain has ten homes in his immediate 


neighborhood. In three short organiza- 
tional steps, we have reached 1000 
homes, or our entire membership. We 


make it a requirement that only people 
having telephones are eligible for ap- 
pointment as centurions and captains. 
Each captain’s territory immediately sur- 
rounds his home. I can get a message 
to every home in our membership in less 
than four hours after I have telephoned 
my ten centurions. No one in the or- 
ganization has contact with more than 
eleven others. It is a net-work of tele- 
phone wires running out to every corner 
of our city from the little instrument on 
my desk. We have saved hundreds of 
dollars in postage alone, and the effect 
of a personal notification proves at least 
three times as effective as the finest piec? 
of two-cent stamped letter-literature we 
have been able to produce. The achieve- 
ments in practical helpfulness have been 
amazing. 


No Crutches Needed 
“Our second objective expresses a de- 
termination so to balance our financial 
scheme that none of the profits of the 
Mizpah Hotel will be devoted to church 


current expense bills. You know, of 
course, about the very valuable hotel 
property built around our auditorium 
and managed by our own trustees! Per- 


haps you do not know that it pays a 
profit of $20,000 a year. Obviously a 
magnificent thing in an emergency, it 
might become a crippling endowment if 
we allowed ourselves to count on it for 
our ordinary expenses. We- want to 
enter the next financial year with every 
cent of this profit being applied to our 
building debt, and every current church 
expense being met by current church re- 
ceipts. Already we have reached the 
half-way mark on this goal, and our ef- 
forts are bent upon its completion with 
victory. When the debt is all cleared off, 
we want to have that $20,000 a year as a 
contribution to our denominational mis- 
sion cause, enabling us to support in ad- 
dition to our regular contributions, by 
this special Mizpah gift, some great mis- 
sion enterprise like a hospital or a col- 
lege, out of our hotel profits. 

“Our third objective is the building up 
of a great prayer meeting as the dynamo 
of our spiritual life. We have been hav- 
ing very good success on the whole with 
a crowded, attention-compelling program 
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of church night events, with movies as 
an added attraction and something going 
on in at least three rings every minute, 
after the fashion of the modern circus. 
But those evenings absolutely exhausted 
me, and I found myself wondering 
whether my people found them weari- 
some too. We began this new church 
year with a series of unadorned old-fash- 
ioned testimony meetings. We placed 
the prayer meeting at the center of our 
hopes and plans by naming it as one of 
the three goals of our church year. By 


Oct. 1, we had outgrown our chapel 
room, and were forced into our main 
auditorium. By November we _ were 
averaging 560. And the © December 


Wednesday nights, with Christmas holi- 
days complicating matters, showed aver- 
age attendance of over 800. 

“It seems to me obvious that when 
this church year is over, we shall be bet- 
ter off for being able to look back over 
a feirly definite landscape of ascent, and 
honestly say, ‘Here, and here, and here, 
has the Lord helped us.’ 

‘But the main advantage of the plan,” 
said Clausen, “is the effect it has upon 
me. | read a story the other day which 
seemed to put the situation aptly. A 
colored man went into a drug-store and 
asked permission to use the telephone. 
Aiter getting his number, his end of the 
conversation ran like this: ‘Hello, is dis 
you, Mrs. Blanchard? I seed youah ad 
for a good man in de Sunday papah two 
weeks ago. Is you all got a good man 
yet? Is you all perfectly satisfied wid 
dat man you is got? I see! Is you con- 
templating a change soon? You is not? 
All right; thank you, ma’am.’ 

“Desiring to be friendly, the drug- 
store clerk said, ‘Too bad some one al- 
ready has that job.’ 

““Dat’s all right,’ replied the colored 
man. ‘You see, I’se de man what got de 
job two weeks ago, and I was jes’ check- 
ing up on myself!’ 

“I never emerge from one of these an- 
nual resignation experiences without 
feeling that I have been honestly check- 
ing up on myself. I am compelled,” 
Clausen said with earnestness in his 
voice, “to face the prospect that at the 
end of this year it will be my duty to 
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render an honest report on our achieve- 
ments and failures, in the presence of the 
people who have been my partners in 
the enterprise. We have set three tre- 
mendous goals. I can justify my con- 
tinued presence here only upon the 
grounds of skillful and enthusiastic ef- 
forts toward those goals. My preaching, 


my prayers, my plans have direction. I 
check achievements off one by one on 
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the list of our resolutions. I take toll of 
each month in the direction of our pur- 
poses. I start early. I must. For the 
books close on the first of June and I 
realize that I must have things ready by 
then for the spiritual auditors of my 
managership. 


“Meanwhile I must be preparing 
three more objectives to propose for the 
next year. [ must justify my staying on 
the basis of a set of new ideals which 
will be daring enough to lure adven- 
turesome spirits, practical enough to 
translate themselves into actual accom- 
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possible a frank report on them at th 
end of the year assigned to them. So 
go through the months, treasuring wy 
things to do, in order of their impor 
tance, diagnosing organizational weak 
nesses, arranging personnel, preaching t 
practical intimate purposes, gearing ou 
Christianity to the immediate tasks 09 
our own problems, and rejoicing in tha 
peculiar ecstacy of finishing, step by step 
with recognizable progress, the task hy 
has given me to do. It is almost wortl 
the risk of resigning, isn’t it?” 

Something in the happy enthusiasm 0 
the man had swept me along on the cur 
rent of his words, and the questior 
brought me up standing. When I recoy 
ered my mental breath, I said, “Yes, bu 
Suppose some time the church shouk 
vote to accept your resignation.” 


It seemed like a new idea to him. Bu 
he thought for a moment, and then re 
plied, “Well, I should go! I should b 
a bit sorry, because I do not know of ; 
church like it anywhere, and I am havin; 
the time of my life here. But after all 
if in their sober judgment they are con 
vinced that they need more adequati 
leadership, surely I should rather hay 
them say it thus frankly, than for then 
to murmur and grow restive and balk ir 
the traces, while I broke my heart ove 
the tragedy of it. After all, a church i 
not a monarchy where the chief end i 
life is the preservation of the status qu 
for the ruling dynasty. Nor is th 
church an institution for feeble-minded 
to be ruled over with an iron hand, anc 
disciplined into a respectful silence. 4 
church is a democracy, to be trained it 
the responsibilities of cooperative de 
cision. 

“My resignation is dated to take effec 
six months from its presentation. | 
snould spend those six months in ; 
whole-hearted effort to make the peopl 
eagerly ready for a new man. The 
might feel free to fill the pulpit with can 
didates as often as they cared to. At th 
end of six months, I should follow, with 
out regard, God’s leading, into whateve 
place of service he had for me. I be 
lieve we have allowed sanctified mysti 


plishments, and definite enough to make cism to obscure frankness. And we hav 
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broken men and churches on the rack of 
yur embarrassed, artificial naivete.” 

“Do you advise—?” I began hopefully. 

“T advise nothing,” he replied quickly. 
‘I know nothing about the complexities 
yf situations elsewhere. I should be 
sorry if my policy were ever translated 
nto a comment upon any other man. I 
1ave enough to do trying to act wisely in 
his environment without advising! I 
cnow that this is a good plan for me to 
‘ollow here. I think it will be a good 
ylan for me to follow all my life. But I 


do not want any man to resign because I 
suggested it. He might come to me 
after he had done it, and demand that I 
help him find another job! No, thank 
you!” 

The interview was over in a gale of 
laughter and somebody was entering the 
office by one door as I went out the 
other. It was an old lady, leading a 
toddling girl. They had come to thank 
him for the child’s birthday card. (He 
sends a personal greeting to every mem- 
ber of his Bible school each birthday— 
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1880 cards in the course of a year! Each 
one personally addressed and messaged 
by him!) Clausen had the little girl up 
in his arms, and she was gurgling with 
glee while he tried to guess how much 
sne weighed now that she was four years 
old. 

When that little girl grows up, she will 
probably vote to have him stay. And her 
grandmother might be induced to bridge 
the gap of the intervening years with an 


Can Our Large Cities Be Reached by Present 
Evangelistic Methods? 


NREAT American cities have come 
J into being so rapidly that the Bap- 
ist constituency has been slow to sense 
he tremendous changes involved. Take 
Yetroit as an illustration. Until 1890, 
Overing a period of nearly 200 years, 
Jetroit had grown to be a city of 250,000 
ouls; but during 1922 and 1923, Detroit 
as added more than the growth of the 
ntire era before 1890. 

London is made up very largely of 
Inglishmen, speaking one language and 
vomogeneous. Our great American 
ities, practically all in the northern 
tates, have been rapid in growth and 
re widely known as the melting pot of 
qe nations. The rapid changes that 
ave come in New York, Chicago, De- 
roit and other major cities are meagerly 
nderstood even by social students. 
ach of these racial and nationalistic 
roups presents its own problem and 
then these groups reach fifty-seven va- 
ieties in a single city, one can only 
lintly appreciate the challenge they pre- 
2nt to the Christian church. 

A Shifting Membership 

Not alone has there been the inrush- 
ig tide of immigrants from the ends of 
ie earth, but also a steadily increasing 
ow of rural-bred natives to the great 
ties. One of our churches received 
lirty-nine new members during last win- 
'r and spring, and by October only 
‘ven of the thirty-nine remained within 
ie normal parish of that church. In 
iother church only eight of the resi- 
2nt members in January, 1924, were 
embers in January, 1920. In Detroit 
tur out of every five people are unat- 
ched to any Protestant church. In 
ew York and Chicago conditions are 
yen more appalling. Such conditions 
ilitate strongly against a proper home 
‘e, an aggressive church life and the de- 
‘lopment of the higher nature of man. 
he ennobling influences of an orderly 
ome life, the restraining and purifying 
‘esence of loved ones, cherished for 
*ars, are largely absent. One goes to a 
‘eat city and almost the moment he 
aves the railway station he is swal- 
wed up by the constantly flowing 
ream of humanity. One is in danger of 
sing his identity and his sense of moral 
sponsibility. Surrounded by masses of 

people one is lonesomely alone. 


Riding prejudices, 


BY H. ©: GLeEiss 


Brother Gleiss gave us liberty to 
edit his contrtibution. We have ex- 
ercised our liberty in answering the 
question, Are present evangelistic 
methods adequate? 


ooo 


over the lonely trails of central Texas 
I was never so lonely as I was one day 
on Clark Street, Chicago. Man is a so- 
cial being and therefore he soon seeks 
and finds companions of one sort or an- 
other. It is for this reason that the 
dance halls, moving picture shows, the- 
aters and other places of amusement are 
so largely patronized. 

The World War has made tremendous 
social upheavals in the world. Its after- 
tuath has been a moral let down of grave 
consequences, the disastrous result of 
which has manifested itself principally in 
the great cities. Lawlessness of every 
kind has been rampant and the only con- 
solation there is—if we can think of it in 
that sense—is that other countries are 
suffering from the same wave of crime 
and moral degradation. 

Who Is to be Reached? 

To call a halt in the mad rush for 
picasure and to turn the thoughts of the 
devotees of self-gratification to some- 
thing nobler, something spiritually 
worth while is our task. We find that 
we have all sorts and types to deal with. 
We have the older American stock, that 
a generation or more ago was ac- 
quainted with the Bible and counted it 
both a duty and a privilege to go to the 
house of worship and to take at least a 
slight part in supporting the church and 
maintaining the moral tone of the com- 
munity. Conditions described above and 
others have largely destroyed this rela- 
tionship. 

Then we have the great, almost solid 
segregation of the foreign-speaking col- 
onies. These people in great need of 
the gospel of salvation when rightly ap- 
proached are quite ready to accept the 
good news. But there are so many of 
them and so many different languages 
and customs and ideals. They have come 
to us with minds full of old world 
racial antipathies and reli- 


affirmative ballot each year; if she 
thought he needed it! 
gious animosities. They are unaccus- 


tomed to our ways and to our liberties, 
therefore, multitudes of them mistaking 
liberty for license, go clear over into 
lawlessness, vice and crime. Nothing but 
the new birth can really remedy this. Any 
social service short of this is of little value. 


Every great city of America now has 
a large number of negroes, most of 
whom have but recently come from con- 
ditions of repression and semi-servitude. 
They, too, must readjust themselves. 
Most of them are enjoying easy money 
and many liberties which they have 
never known before. Their past train- 
ing but poorly equips them to success- 
fully resist many of their new tempta- 
tions. In the past our negro brethren 
have found their greatest liberty and en- 
joyment and moral strength in their re- 
ligious life, but now they face new 
conditions where they, with few excep- 
tions, have poor and inadequate church 
facilities, and too often their leaders are 
pitifully untrained to meet their new 
group problems. 


Are Present Evangelistic Methods 
Adequate? 


By present evangelistic methods we 
mean the usual series of special meetings 
held either in single churches or in 
groups of churches working together for 
a period of three weeks or a month dur- 
ing the year under the direction of a 
professional evangelist. The outline of 
the needs of modern cities given above 
ought to be sufficient answer that our 
large cities cannot be reached by pres- 
ent evangelistic methods. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century when 
present world conditions had _ not 
emerged and when populations were 
largely homogeneous Moody and Sankey 
could stir great cities from a common 
center with the gospel in sermon and 
song. But the situation is now entirely 
different, and no Moody has yet been 
raised up to do for the present genera- 
tion what he did for a past generation. 
Billy Sunday with his syndicated evan- 
gelism and his temporary tabernacle has 
gone back to the smaller cities of the 
land, because his method of evangelism 
did not phase the great cities in which 
it was given a thorough trial. 


But the method and the message need 
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to be adapted to modern city conditions. 
A method and a message fitted for indi- 
viduals with a purely personal salvation 
will not reach great centers of popula- 
tion like New York and Chicago where 
the individual is swallowed up in the 
mass, and where social and industrial 
and commercial groups provide the 
medium for personal initiative. The 
evangelism needed for our great cities 
must take account of the growth of 
unionism among laboring men, it must 
reckon with the problems precipitated by 
capital and labor, commerce and trans- 
portation, housing and schooling, and all 
the other things which make the modern 
large city the despair of both evangel- 
ists and pastors. “The brand plucked 
from the burning” type of evangelism 
will not suffice. The throw-out-the-life- 
line idea needs to be augmented with 


methods that will make the ship safe 
in the ocean by means of every safety 
device known to modern science. The 
evangelism adequate for large cities 
must be geared up to save the institu- 
tions of society as well as the individ- 
uals. The schools must be saved from 
irreligion by a system of day-school 
religious education coordinated with the 
public schools and fostered and main- 
tained by the evangelical churches; the 
home must be evangelized by messages 
that will stress the sacredness of mar- 
riage and by methods that will conserve 
the unity of the family; the state must 
be Christianized by filling legislation 
with the spirit and ideals of Christ, by 
aiding in the strict enforcement of law, 
and by lifting the entire judiciary up to 
the lofty level of absolute justice for 
all. Where then is the evangelist and 


Little George and Unselfishness 


HOUGH in the light of present-day 

psychology and child-training there 
may be slight dismay felt at some ele- 
ments in the line of reasoning pursued 
by George Washington’s father in order 
that his son might learn the beauties of 
unselfishness, the following “anecdote” is 
interesting as it comes indirectly from 
an “aged lady,” a distant relative of the 
Washingtons, who spent much of her 
time with the family. It is culled from 
“The Life of George Washington, with 


Curious Anecdotes,’ by Rev. M. L. 
Weems: 
To assist his son to overcome that 


selfish spirit which too often leads chil- 
dren to fret and fight about trifles was a 
notable care of Mr. Washington. For 
this purpose, of all the presents such as 
cakes and fruits, etc., that he received, he 
was always desired to give a liberal part 
to his playmates. To enable him to do 
this with much alacrity, his father would 
remind him of the love which he would 
gain thereby, and the frequent presents 
which would in return be made to him; 
and also would tell of that great and 
good God who delights above all things 
to see children love one another and will 
assuredly reward them for acting so am- 
iable a part. 

Some idea of Mr. Washington’s edu- 
cation in this respect may be collected 
from the following anecdote, related to 
me twenty years ago by an aged lady 
who was a distant relative, and when a 
zirl spent much time in the family. 

“On a fine morning,” said she, “in the 
fall of 1737, Mr. Washington, having 
little George by the hand, came to the 
door and asked my cousin and myself to 
walk with him to the orchard, promising 
he would show us a fine sight. On ar- 
riving at the orchard, we were presented 
with a fine sight indeed. The whole 
earth, as far as we could see was strewed 
with fruit: and yet the trees were bend- 
ing under the weight of apples, which 
hung in clusters like grapes, and vainly 
strove to hide their blushing cheeks be- 
hind the green leaves. 

“ ‘Now, George,’ said father, ‘look here, 
my son! Don’t you remember when this 


good cousin of yours brought you that 
fine large apple last spring, how hardly 
I could prevail on you to divide with 
your -brothers and sisters; though I 
promised you that if you would do it, 
God Almighty would give you plenty of 
apples this fall.’ 

“Poor George could not say a word; 
but hanging down his head, looked quite 
confused, while with his little naked toes 
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where are the methods adapted to this 
big job? The cities have outgrown both 
the evangelists and their methods. Pro- 
fessional evangelists are still reaping the 
harvests with a hand sickle because they 
are not awake to the need of modern 
machinery to cut the grain in the ex- 
tensive fields of our large cities. The 
average pastor is still fishing with a 
bamboo pole in the deep sea of con- 
gested city populations. Even standard 
city mission societies are still like ladies’ 
aid societies in the local church, helping 
to nurse along interests that never can 
be weaned. We need a council of evan- 
gelism that will function in our large 
cities in some way adequate to meet the 
situation. We have come to the deliber- 
ate conclusion that our large cities can- 
not be reached by present evangelistic 
methods. 


he scratched in the soft ground. 

“ “Now look up, my son,’ continued 
his father, ‘look up, George, and see there 
how richly the blessed God has made 
good my promise to you.” 

“George looked in silence on the wide 
wilderness of fruit. He marked the busy 
humming bees, and heard the gay notes 
of the birds; then lifting his eyes filled 
with shining moisture, to his father, he 
softly said: 

“Well, pa, only forgive me this time; 
and see if ever I be so stingy any more.” 
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First Church, St. Paul, Mother church of the Northwest. The 


75th anniversary will be held next October. 


Rev. J. R. Brown, 


acting pastor. 
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What is the Function of the Standard City 


AVTIST city mission societies are 

still in the pioneer stage, though al- 
-eady they have passed through several 
stages of development. No longer are 
hey “rescue missions” maintaining mis- 
sion halls, though one society maintains 
a nightly gospel service in a down-town 
church. They are not merely “church 
»xtension” agencies, though all foster 
young churches. Gradually these organ- 
zations, particularly since they became 
standardized under the Northern Baptist 
Convention, have become the agencies 
hrough which the Baptist churches of a 
xiven city do their cooperative work of 
whatever type. 

The great American city is an aggrega- 
ion—a city of cities. Each separate 
‘city,’ whether composed of a racial 
sroup—a “Chinatown” or “little Italy’— 
t wholesale or shopping district, a the- 
iter area or a restricted suburban area, 
las its own particular perversity. 

To deal successfully with such a com- 
ylexity requires—in addition to consecra- 
ion—training, specialized study, sympa- 
hy and practical experience. It is 
‘ssentially a specialist’s task. Baptists 
ire now acquiring this kind of experi- 
nce through standard city mission socie- 
ies. 

When a city adds to its population 
nother city of fifty or a hundred thou- 
and each successive year, something 
ike a Baptist strategy becomes a neces- 
ity. What down-town centers should 
'e preserved? Where should new 
hurches be planted? How may the 
hurches carry out a concerted evange- 
istic effort? How may the churches 
york together in saving neglected child 
fe? How may foreign-speaking groups 
e evangelized? How may the negro 
hurches be housed and their work lifted 
2a higher level? Can Baptists cooper- 
te with other communions? How may 
‘aptists promote social service gener- 
lly? Churching these new areas is a 
enominational, not a private, enterprise. 
f these newly planted churches are to 
e effective and permanent, they must be 
‘ell located and properly equipped. <A 
ommunity of middle-class folk—fine 
aptist material—whose chief social dis- 
nction is that the residents have a sec- 
nd mortgage on their houses and em- 
loy no servants, is hardly prepared to 
lake the kind of an initial expenditure 
emanded for proper church equipment. 
A city planning is essential. Poorly 
quipped, unrelated, short-lived “mis- 
ons” accomplish little, even where the 
otsam and jetsam of the city are found. 
Before these organizations began to 
inction, a church finding itself in a dis- 
‘ict where self-support was no longer 
ossible, had only two courses before it: 
) merge with another church or to 
ove “up-town,” if indeed it did not dis- 
pate the property altogether. By the 
‘sociation of the stronger church, such 
wurches can be kept where they are 
-eded. 


Experience has shown that it is not 


Mission Societies? 


BY CHARLES HATCH SEARS 


We are indebted to Superintend- 
ent Sears for this illuminating 
word on the real work of a city 
Mission society. No man _ can 
speak with more acceptance on this 
subject than the man who has suc- 
cessfully directed the work of 
Baptist city missions in the metro- 
politan area of New York for so 


many years. 


worth while to perpetuate a church in a 
down-town district unless the church can 
adapt its programs to the needs of the 
field. Through standard city mission so- 
cieties this has been made possible by 
providing both financial aid and leader- 
ship... When down-town churches lose 
financial support they usually lose the 
leadership that is essential to successful 
work. Here organized city mission work 
finds its greatest challenge. A combined 
evangelistic - educational - social program 
is essential. 

There. must be a: “frst approach,” a 
“point of contact,’ requiring what some 
of us have called the method of social 
evangelism, To save such methods from 
becoming secular, freighting them with a 
religious passion not unlike that known 
to the evangelist as “a passion for souls,” 
is a most difficult task in the administra- 
tion of city mission work. 

The evangelization of foreign-speaking 
groups requires trained leaders of the 
given race. These leaders in turn need 
the guidance of denominational repre- 
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sentatives who have the time, the experi- 
ence and the sympathy to understand the 
particular group, for one foreigner dif- 
fereth from another as the stars in the 
heavens. 

These great cities should be a source 
of denominational strength in the main- 
tenance of our far-flung missionary 
activities. Too often they have become 
the despair of national or district secre- 


taries. Somehow they are elusive. To 
“promote missionary knowledge and 
beneficence” requires something more 
than the old method. Our standard city 


mission societies are applying them- 
selves to this task also; and may become 
among the most effective denominational 
agencies of missionary promotion. 

For all these and other reasons stand- 
ard city mission societies, still in the pio- 
neer stage of development, have come 
into being among Baptists. Through 
these agencies “Christian centers” have 
been established for negroes, for partic- 
ular foreign-speaking races, in mixed 
industrial communities, and other points 
where the Christian center was the only 
agency which could make an advance 
against the heavy odds. 

Standard city mission societies of class 
A have been recognized by the Home 
Mission Society, the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society, the Publication Society 
and state conventions, as missionary 
units for. the administration of mission- 
ary work on the part of the general so- 
cieties, and in some instances they have 
been used by the promotional agencies 
of the denomination in the inculcation of 
missionary interest and beneficence. 

Every pivotal city in the United States 
will be covered in the great prohibition 
offensive which was launched in New 
York Feb. 1. Meetings will be held in 
thousands of communities during the 
coming months. The offensive will be- 
gin with the organization meeting of the 
committee of one thousand, provision for 
which was made by the citizenship con- 
ference for law observance held here 
last October. The committee, which is 
carefully selected, consists of represen- 
tative men and women in every state in 
the union. The feature of the organiza- 
tion meeting was a great dinner at the 
Waldorf Hotel at which a United States 
senator, a minister, and a labor leader 
spoke. They were United States Sena- 
tor Carter Glass, Dr. Henry Emerson 
Fosdick of Union Theological Seminary, 
and Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
The four guests of honor for the dinner 
were Rabbi Stephen Wise, Dr. John S. 
Coyle, former New York state deputy, 
Knights of Columbus, Bishop Luther B. 
Wilson of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Colonel William Howard, 
United States district attorney for New 
York. Charles H. Strong, chairman of 
the bar association of New York City, 
was chairman of the committee in charge. 
Fred B. Smith presided. 
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The Way to Victory 


We are happy to give space to this report which marks the turning of the tide in the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion held in Chicago, Feb. 5-6. It is a victorious utterance worthy of the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of every Baptist. With the acceptance of these suggestions and the honest effort to transmute them 
into life on the part of our churches the way to victory will turn out not to be a blind alley but the open road 
to success. 


ee God-given task assumed by Northern Baptists is as yet unfinished. It is unbelievable that a people whom God has 

so generously blessed shall turn from the appeal and challenge of the foreign and home mission and educational fields. 

: Only ten weeks remain to complete the year’s task, to achieve success. It can be done. Of the $12,000,000 needed, 

te $4,200,000 had been paid up to January 15. It, therefore, leaves $7,800,000 additional funds to be secured. We have 

reached the crucial moment. Can not 1,000,000 Baptists rise to the occasion? Victory is just ahead if we lay hold of 

God and go forward. We dare not retreat. We, therefore, register it as our solemn conviction that by the help of 
God and a determined effort, victory will be achieved. 


A Call to Prayer 


We rejoice to know that already the women of our churches have appointed Friday, February 15, as a day of prayer 
and fasting. We trust that it will be widely observed not only by the women, but by the entire membership of the 
churches. We believe that our prayer-answering God will hear us if in obedience and faith we come to him. We should, 
therefore, be more constant in prayer. 


We recommend that Friday, February 29 (the extra day of this year), be made a day of prayer for our entire con- 
stituency. We urge that on this day meetings be arranged in every church in order that as many as possible may meet 
for worship and prayer, praying especially for the victory of completion in this great emergency. That not only in the 
churches during these appointed hours shall prayer be offered, but all through the day we shall be in prayer, whether at 
home or at work. 


Some Practical Ways 


In order that we may secure the entire amount needed to complete the New World Movement with all obligations 
met, we recommend— 


a. That an heroic effort shall be made in every church to collect every pledge that was made. We can not do less 
and be honest. This effort will fit in perfectly with the plans of the stewardship committee as presented by Doctor Agar. 


b. That every church in the Northern Baptist Convention during the month of March make an every-member can- 
vass. We urge the use of the agreement card and the putting forth of a conscientious endeavor to collect every pledge, 
and where no pledge exists to secure one payable before April 30, 1924. 


c. That every church, every Sunday school, every young people’s organization, every women’s organization, every 
council of laymen, gather and present a great Easter Victory Offering to our risen anc victorious Saviour, this offering 
to be used in the completion of the New World Movement. 

d. That the women shall have the direction of the prayer enlistment proposal of the stewardship committee, with 
special attention given to the urgency of the immediate situation. 


e. That the National Council of Northern Baptist Laymen communicate with our laymen’s constituency to the 
end that the full cooperation of the men of our churches be secured. 


f. That the denominational press employ their mighty agencies in the largest and fullest measure to the end that our 
entire constituency shall be advised concerning and convinced of the imperative need of the hour and inspired with the 
opportunity of achieving a mighty victory for God. 


All participating organizations in the cooperative movement are so vitally concerned in its success that we recom- 
mend that letters be addressed to all board members of these organizations, setting forth the necessity of informing 
their respective churches of the urgency of the present situation. 


We register it as our conviction that we the members of the General Board of Promotion and the members of all 
the cooperating and affiliating organizations now present are not willing to ask others to do that which we ourselves 
are unwilling to do. Therefore, we now pledge ourselves to lead the way in sacrificial giving. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. F. Branch 

Fred W. Freeman 

H. C. Gleiss 

Mrs. W. A. Montgomery 

Mrs. George Caleb Moor 

A. E. Peterson 

Avery A. Shaw 

Frederick E. Taylor 

J. F. Watson, Chairman 
The above report was unanimously adopted by standing vote by the General Board of Promotion at its meeting held in 
Chicago, Wednesday, Feb. 6, 1924. 
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Have You Tried This Plan? 


(For several weeks there will appear in 
this column a description and evaluation of 
types of developmental work for boys and 
girls of the teen age; all the plans are ad- 
aplable to the local church. As they can be 
given here in outline form only, further in- 
formation may be obtained by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to the 
Baptist, requesting such.) 


The Program for Comrades 


The program for Comrades is very 
similar to the Tuxis program discussed 
in the last two issues. It has been 
worked out by the Y. M. C. A. and is 
used by city associations in their boys’ 
work and “Hi-Y” clubs, but has been 
adapted but little by the churches. Al- 
though Sunday-school classes for boys 
of high-school age might not wish to 
adopt the name or the program in its 
entirety, they may at least take over its 
activities. The purpose of the Comrade 
program is that the boy “may become 
strong and skilled in his physical life, 
find the way to the most delightful dis- 
coveries in the mental world, learn the 
joy of real service for others, and dis- 
cover the place of spiritual growth in a 
young man’s life.” Thus, it, like the 
Tuxis program, strives to develop the 
fourfold life. 


One of the essential features for the 
working of the Comrade program is that 
there be a capable leader, preferably a 
young man, who understands and appre- 
ciates boy life, and who is in a position 
to give enough time to his group out of 
the Sunday-school hour so that he may 
develop real friendship with each indi- 
vidual and help him to solve the prob- 
lems of an intimate nature with which 
he is faced. To assist the leader in ac- 
complishing this end, a very elaborate 
charting system has been evolved. The 
leader in a frank talk helps the boy to 
visualize his excessive or deficient de- 
velopment along physical, intellectual, 
devotional, or service activities. Each of 
these four is made one arm of a cross, 
and each arm is divided into eighty 
squares, representing certain standards. 
‘3 the boy shows development in any of 
the four phases, the corresponding 
amount is colored on that arm, beginning 
from the center. For instance his stand- 
ard of devotional life is determined by 
judging along eight lines—public wor- 
ship, God in nature and art, church 
school loyalty, knowledge of the Bible, 
story of Christianity, “my church and I,” 
2ersonal devotions, and personality an- 
alysis; the boy with the help of the lead- 
2r’s questions, determines his percentage 
of development in each line. If his life 
tas had a lop-sided development, such 
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will be given pictorial representation on 
the chart. The charting plan is fully de- 
scribed in the Comrade manual, and is of 
sufficient value to the teacher of teen-age 
boys to be adapted, even though none of 
the other features of the Comrade pro- 
gram be used. 


Detroit’s Scheme of City 
Rallies 


On Jan. 4th, 1923, the district system 
of organization was inaugurated in the 
DY. PU. of Detroit... This change 
brought into existence five district or- 
ganizations, namely the S. W.; N. W.; 
N.; N. E.; and S. E. groups. Instead 
of holding the twelve monthly city. ral- 
lies, under the new plan there are but 
four city rallies a year held in the 
months of January, March, September 
and November District rallies are held 
the intervening months except in June 
when, under the auspices of the city 
union, a lake ride is held. The monthly 
city executive councils are held as before 
and are attended by local union presi- 
dents, district and city union officers. 


Prior to the inauguration of this plan 
the average attendance at city rallies was 
about 300 and the greatest was never 
quite 400. For the five rallies held under 
the new plan the attendance has been as 
follows: 1923—January, first annual ban- 
quet, 450; March, 425; September, 640; 
November, 625; January, 1924, second 
annual banquet, 1,018. 


Within one year the attendance has 
more than doubled the previous high 
mark and is well in excess of three times 
the former average. Not only has the 
attendance at the city rallies increased, 
but, more important, it is decidedly 
noticeable that the local unions are more 
virile, active, and wide-awake. During 
the past year eight new unions have been 
formed and four, a year ago decidedly 
inactive, are now included among the 
most aggressive societies. 


The banquet in January was a great 
affair. For several weeks in advance the 
attention of members was arrested by 
the sign on their bulletin boards and else- 
where “9994+-U=1000 at the Second An- 
nual Banquet.” But a few believed it 
possible, however—so great was the dif- 
ference to anything in the past. Presi- 
dent Spencer of Hillsdale College, having 
as his subject “Unto Him That Hath,” 
gave an inspiring message which will live 
long in the memories and reappear in 
many of the lives of his youthful listen- 
ers. The large Woodward avenue dining 
hall was used and was decorated in blue 
and white, the colors of both Hillsdale 
College and the Detroit B. Y. P. U. 


Query and Comment 


(Problems faced by Young people's 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 


postal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.’) 

“We have used the group plan in our 
young people’s meetings to advantage, 
but should like to try something else. 
What would you suggest besides the old 
way of picking leaders haphazardly?” 

If you have had success with the four- 
group plan, don’t give it up, but attempt 
to vary the meetings occasionally by 
working the subject into a debate. This 
plan is especially adaptable for mission- 
ary topics. Occasionally, too, break up 
into small groups with the chairs in a 
circle and talk over the subject in- 
formally—with the older person as a 
leader in each group. Or try the old 
question-box plan for one or two meet- 
ings. And do you always have to meet 
at the church? Have the pastor invite 
the young people to the parsonage some 
evening and lead the discussion, or go to 
the home of a member. 


Illinois “Injuns” Dig Up 
Denver Hatchet 


The Illinois Oskies had a great time 
Tuesday night, Jan. 22, at their “Den- 
ver doin’s.” They turned the Chicago 
Theological Seminary into a_ great 
‘“camp”—new war cries and songs, In- 
dians, (dressed up _ pale-faces) peace 
pipe, war dances, reminiscences of past 
pow-wows. Sleeping trails awoke again 
to the tread of warriors passing by, 
phantom chiefs from Long Star Trails 
came to hold great council talks. They 
danced and smoked the Calumets, and 
stirred up great laughter and grunts of 
approval from the Oskies in the audience. 

Some of the Indians showed us how 
we would have to climb Pike’s Peak, 
while others in their council talks, told 
us how we could raise the money it 
would take to blaze the Oskie trail from 
the stamping grounds in Illinois to Colo- 
rado. All the Oskies are looking for- 
ward to July 9 when they will meet again 
with the \vaahoos, the Iowa Boosters, 
Canadians and the rest, on the great 
Denver Stamping Grounds. 


Many of the city associations of the 
South have arranged for their annual in- 
stitutes on a large scale, carrying a full 
list of books. The engagements were 
made far in advance and this shows what 
a strong hold this work has upon our 
young people. The following dates have 
been fixed and programs arranged: Feb. 
10-15, Richmond; Feb. 17-22, Roanoke; 
March 23-27, Norfolk; April 20-25, Ports- 
mouth. 


Shouter San’s Backbone 
By J. Mervin Huti 

UST now Shouter San was having the 

fight of his life. 

That is saying a good deal; for during 
the twelve years of his sojourn in this 
world Shouter San had taken part in a 
good many scrimmages in the streets of 
the great Japanese city of Tokyo. His 
father was a policeman and hence he felt 
it to be his duty to settle the quarrels of 
some of the boys on his father’s “beat.” 

But this fight was different. In the 
first place it was a quiet fight. What an 
idea! Why, Shouter’s real name was 
Jiro San, which means “Number Two,” 
but whether in games or in disputes, 
Jiro’s voice was heard above all the 
others, and when he “let out a yell,” it 
was time to get out of the way. So, of 
course, the boys soon dropped “Jiro” and 
called him by a Japanese nickname that 

eans “Shouter.” 

There was another queer thing about 
this fight. There was nobody in it ex- 
cept Shouter and—himself. It was all 
about the mission Sunday school down 
or Superb street. Shouter had been 
gathered into the school, with a lot of 
other children from that district, by the 
missionaries and their helpers. He liked 
it. He liked the missionaries, he liked 
the singing, he liked the verses from the 
Eible that were taught to them—Shouter 
“beat the gang” at learning verses. 

Some of the boys who didn’t go made 
fun of him for going to the Sunday 
school. There is an expression in Jap- 
anese that means about the same as, 
“His backbone will come ou.’’; that is, he 
will be a feeble unmanly fellow. One 
day some of the boys followed him, call- 
ing out: “Ah, look at Shouter; he’s going 


to Sunday school; his backbone will 
come out!” 
“What if my backbone should come 


out?” he thought, and reached his hand 
around to see if his spine was still there. 
He dwelt upon it so much that he de- 
cided he wouldn’t go to Sunday school— 
at least for a while. He stayed away 
two Sundays, but he didn’t enjoy it very 
well, especially after he met the mission- 
ary’s wife on the street, and she greeted 
him pleasantly: “Why, where have you 
been, Jiro? We've missed you ever so 
much at Sunday school. We need our 
little policeman to keep some of the 
small boys straight.” 

“Jiro! Jiro! Come in here, quick!” 

Why, that was his father calling to him 
from the doorway. How did he happen 
to be at home so early in the day? 
Shouter ran quickly to the house. 

slsetseisee,. |iro,. his father) began, 
“don’t you go to that mission Sunday 
school on Superb street?” 

“Well—well.” he wavered. Then sud- 
denly his backbone seemed to snap into 
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its place; “Yes, sir, I do,” “he said -de- 
cisively. 

“Well, I’m not a Christian—not yet; 
but I believe those missionaries are do- 
ing good, just the same. Now, Jiro, you 
listen to what I say. The priests of 
some of the temples are angry because 
the offerings to the images and to them- 
selves are falling off, and they have been 
secretly stirring up the people against 
the missionaries, and especially against 
your Sunday school. But the police have 
found out all about it. Now, I want you 
to tell the missionary about this, and 
warn him that there may be trouble this 
very afternoon. Tell him that I will be 
on the lookout with my men, but it may 
be best to close the school for a few 
weeks.” 

Certainly Shouter’s backbone never felt 
in better shape than it did when he 
started for Sunday school that afternoon. 

But he had hardly turned the first cor- 
ner on the way when some jeering voices 
drawled out: 

“Th—ere go—es Shou—ter to S—Sun- 


day school. His backbone will come 
out!” 

Instead of dashing after the boys, 
Shouter turned slowly, and smilingly 
beckoned to the boys. 

“Come on,” he said, “try it, and see 


for yourselves.” 

Cautiously the four boys came up to 
him. ‘Feel right between my shoulders, 
and up and down,” he directed them. “Is 
my backbone there?” 

“Hard as a rock,” declared one boy. 

“Well then, Sunday school hasn’t hurt 
my backbone, neither will it yours. Come 
on with me, fellows, we sing, and recite 
and have great times there.” 

“Mavbe—scome day.” 

“\}at’s no way to talk. I haven’t got 
time to have it out with you today, but 
you will find that Shouter’s backbone 
won't give up till yo. are in the school.” 

Shouter soon turned into Superb 
street. It was a busy street always, with 
throngs of people passing along. but as 
he drew near the preaching place the 
crowd seemed thicker than ever. Some 
stonning in front of the doors. 

Many of the children had already as- 
sembled, and the missionary was just go- 
ing to give outa hymn. “Oh, here’s Jiro 
back again,” he exclaimed, “come right 
up front and—” 

Suddenly the door was opened and a 
man’s face appeared for an instant and a 
rough voice shouted: “Away with the 
foreign religion!” 

The missionary sprang toward the 
door. “What’s this—all these people—” 

“Stop—wait, Teacher,” said Shouter, 
“my father, he’s a policeman, you know— 
he sent word by me, the priests have 
stirred up the people against you—he 
said there might be trouble—but he will 


were 
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be here.” 

A stone struck the door. 

“T shouldn’t mind if I were alone,” said 
the missionary, “but these children—” 

“What are you doing to the children?” 
shouted a voice outside. “If you dare to 
harm a single one of them—” 

“The idea! What do they mean?” 

“Father says that some of the priests 
tell the people that you kidnap little chil- 
dren, and make an offering of them to 
your false gods, and that you teach evil 
things, and to be disloyal to Japan.” 

The missionary again started to open 
the door. “I'll tell them we do no such 
things!” Then he laughed, “But they 
couldn't understand half I said, my Jap- 
anese isn’t good enough yet.” 

“Teacher,” said Jiro, “let me tem 
them.” 

LOU Lisi 

“Yes—the verses, you know.” 

“I’m afraid they might do you harm.” 

“Oh no; they know me; besides, my 
father will be there.” 

The missionary hesitated: ‘Perhaps 
the Lord is in this plan. Come, try it.” 

He opened the door and stepped out. 
The crowd began to hoot at him. But 
Jiro sprang out on the step beside him 
and gave one of his celebrated calls: 
“Who—ah—W HOO!” 

The tone carried like a bugle note 
above the shouting of the crowd; some- 


body called: “What is it, Shouter? Let 
it go!” 
“No, no!” growled another, ‘Don’t 


you see, that false priest has him be- 
witched.” The man lifted his hand to 
cast a stone, but suddenly something like 
a ring of steel clasped his wrist. “Drop 
it!” commanded Shouter’s father. 

“Listen!” Shouter’s voice rang clear 
and distinct. “The teacher would like to 
speak to you, but he cannot yet speak 
our language freely. But I am going to 
tell you what we have learned. Listen, 
and judge for yourselves.” 

He began with the Beatitudes; next 
the twenty-third Psalm; then, “Though I 
speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels,” etc., ending with the invitation 
of Jesus, “Come Unto Me.” 

Every syllable was as clear as a bell. 
The longer Shouter talked, the more 
eagerly the quieted crowd listened. Then 
people exclaimed: “Good, good, it can 
do the children no harm to learn such 
things.” Others shook their heads 
doubtfully, so the missionary opened 
wide the door, and the children stood 
there singing: “I Love to Tell the 
Story—” 

“Come again, you will be welcome,” 
invited the missionary in his best Jap- 
anese; whereat people smiled pleasantly. 

But from some unseen source came a 
boy’s shrill voice: “Ah there, Shouter! 
Your backbone is all right!” 
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Baltimore and Vicinity 
By O. C. S. WALLACE 

The Franklin Square Church, fa- 
mous in past years for great preachers— 
let the old folks recall such names as 
Bitting, J. B. Hawthorne, A. J. Rowland 
—and for denominational loyalty and 
leadership, lost a devoted pastor and 
able preacher when E. Ward Pickering 
was compelled by ill health to resign 
the pastorate. The saintly Robert T. 
Jones, pastor emeritus of the church in 
Ithaca, N. Y., did fine interim work in 
the pulpit and prayer meeting while a 
new pastor was sought. The sought has 
been found. His name is W. H. 
Wrighton, and he is English-born. He 
reaches Baltimore by the way of Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Georgia, and West Vir- 
ginia. He is nearly as tall as the prince- 
ly J. B. Hawthorne. His voice is deep 
and strong. He has a cordial hand, a 
winning smile, an evangelistic spirit, and 
something to say. 


“A New Canaan to Be Conquered” 


President Milton G. Evans addressed 
the Baltimore Baptist ministers Jan. 28. 
“A New Canaan to be Conquered” was 
the cryptic phrasing of his topic. He 
held his little crowd spellbound while 
he told us what he meant, and how this 
Canaan threatened us, and how it could 
be conquered. He talked about the new 
psychology and the things which the 
menacing problem of the new psychology 
suggested to his mind. Some of us will 
not try his way of conquering in its en- 
tirety. Crozer’s president thinks daring- 
ly and speaks frankly. He seems to 
think indisputable some things which are 
vigorously disputed by able and good 
men and that certain things are conclu- 
sively proved which some learned men 
1old still in the limbo of the hypothetical. 
Canada lately lost a remarkably able 
man in the death of Daniel E. Thomson, 
K.C., LL. D., eminent lawyer and great 
Baptist. Thirty years ago there’ was in 
Toronto an aged Scotsman, one of the 
most interesting men I ever knew, a 
oreacher of charm and originality, with 
im argumentative method and an extraor- 
linary knowledge of the Bible. Speak- 
ng of this great man one day, Doctor 
Thomson said, “Doctor Denovan thinks 
1e is a logician, but he is really a poet.”’ 

An exuberantly happy preacher left 
Baltimore the other day for a two 
nonths’ trip to England and the Conti- 
rent. He was happy because he was a 
rospective bridegroom. Dr. A. C. Dixon 
will bring back as Mrs. A. C. Dixon the 
voman whom multitudes have learned to 
ove as Mrs. Charles M. Alexander, and, 
rior to her marriage to the American 
‘vangelistic singer, as Helen Cadbury, 
‘ member of the family of “Cadbury’s 
-0coa” fame, the family that owns one 


or two London papers, a Quaker family 
renowned for wealth and good works. 
Doctor Dixon received into his church 
in 1923 forty-eight new members, thirty- 
nine by letter, two by experience, and 
seven by baptism. The church is a little 
more than two years old, includes several 
members of wealth, and has set a high 
mark for liberality under the leadership 
of Mr. Joshua Levering, who broke the 
ties of a lifetime at Eutaw Place Church 
to lead in the establishing of a Baptist 
colony at Homewood, near Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


Mr. Eugene Levering, the twin- 
brother of Joshua, is the senior deacon 
and great leader in the Eutaw Place 
Church, where he is greatly honored and 
beloved. They are Baltimore’s most 
famous twins. Both are leaders in Bap- 
tist work, conspicuous as men of affairs, 
great citizens, and generous philan- 
thropists. Mrs. Eugene Levering is a 
tower of strength in the church of which 
her husband is the senior deacon and 
her father, the late Frank M. Ellis, was 
for ten years the pastor. Before her 
marriage to Mr. Levering she was for 
many years the beloved principal of 
Moulton College, Toronto, one of the 
schools of the McMaster University 
group. 

Several of the Maryland churches are 
vigorously led by young men who have 
a mighty grip on the fundamentals of 
Christian truth as preached and taught 
by John A. Broadus, A. J. Gordon, 
Augustus H. Strong, Horatio Hacket, 
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Francis Wayland, Martin B. Anderson, 
J. B. Jeter, Richard Fuller, and others 
of the great fathers, and a consuming 
zeal for the teaching of the young. These 
men are bringing things to pass in a 
noble way. I am thinking of W. C. Royal 
at Frederick, “Barbara Frietchie’s” town, 
Melvin G. Morris of Greensboro, George 
R. Brooks of East Newmarket, and 
Paul B. Watlington, C. Roy Angell, W. 
H. Brannock, and L. B. Taylor of Balti- 
more. And there are others. The pastor 
of the Eutaw Place Church has an ex- 
ceedingly white head, and is not to be 
classed with these zealous and sprightly 
youngsters, but he shares their joys and 
has several joys of his own. Increasing 
congregations both morning and _ eve- 
ning, a great company of loyal and gifted 
young people, a happy finance commit- 
tee, and delightful fellowship with his 
deacons, make him glad that he was not 
chloroformed at the age of sixty. It is 
blessed to bear the message of the cross 
to harassed men, heart-weary women, 
and perplexed youth in this changing, 
baffling, perilous age. It is good to be 
alive and healthy when such a fight is 
on as that which is shaking the world 
at this moment, and to be able to say, 
“IT know whom I have believed.” 


Wisconsin News and Notes 
By Roserr W. SHAW 

The winter rally of the Milwaukee 
Baptist young people’s organizations 
took place Tuesday evening, Jan. 29, at 
the Garfield Avenue Baptist Church. A 
large number from each society was 
present and an enthusiastic meeting was 
held. Rev. W. L. Harms of Oconomo- 
woc, was the speaker of the evening and 
his address made a deep impression upon 
the young people. One responded for 
life service. The Bay View society cap- 
tured the banner for the most representa- 
tive attendance, and Mr. Ford Davidson, 
of that society, was elected as the presi- 
dent for the coming year. Under the 
direction of Miss Leone Chase the or- 
ganization has developed wonderfully, 
and is now a recognized department of 
the Milwaukee Baptist Union. 


Evangelism 


On Thursday, Jan. 31, the team of 
evangelistic leaders of the various de- 
nominations, under the leadership of Dr. 
Charles Goodell, held a largely attended 
and a most enthusiastic conference in 
Milwaukee on evangelism. Dr. H. F. 
Stilwell met the Baptist group at a noon 
luncheon at which there were seventeen 
ministers present, and gave them one of 
his thrilling addresses on the subject so 
dear to his heart. Wisconsin is getting 
ready for the best year in evangelism for 
many years. A good live committee of 
the convention headed by Rev. R. C. 
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Spear is creating enthusiasm in that di- 
rection, and now that we have Rev. A. T. 
Erickson to head up that work it looks 
as though we ought to take some for- 
ward steps. It is hoped to take the en- 
thusiasm of this conference to other 
sections of the state, and these will be 
held in the near future. Rev. A. H. Gage 
will be the chief speaker at these con- 
ferences. 


Week-Day School 


The West Allis school board has made 
it possible for the churches of that sub- 
urban city to open a week-day school for 
religious education. Rev. A. L. McMil- 
lan and his church were quick to take 
advantage of this opportunity. While at 
Appleton, as pastor of the First Church 
there, he had considerable experience, 
and was quickly able to put into opera- 
tion his plans for this important work. 
He made the discovery that practically 
every other church in the city was either 
opposed to or indifferent with reference 
to this opportunity, and the main reason 
for this was that they were not informed 
as to what this coming thing in religious 
education was. Mr. McMillan is assisted 
by the church missionary, Miss Leone 
Chase, and Mrs. McMillan, in this work. 
It is the first school of this kind in Mil- 
waukee County, and the work will be 
viewed with considerable interest on the 
part of those who are interested in re- 
ligious education. Our other prosperous 
suburb, Wauwatosa, will put into opera- 
tion a week-day school of religious edu- 
cation the first of this month. 


Other Notes 


Pastor F. W. Kamm is assisting Pas- 
tor J. W. Johnson at Lake Geneva in a 
series of meetings. This is a work he 
loves, and no doubt the church will re- 
ceive a gracious blessing from his minis- 
try with them. 

The North Avenue Baptist Church of 
Milwaukee is engaged in a series of meet- 
ings under the leadership of Rev. E. 
Umbach, one of the general evangelists 
of the German Association. The reports 
indicate a good interest. 


Rev. K. W. Strzelec, who has been in 
Poland for the past three years in charge 
of the rehabilitation work of our Foreign 
Missionary Society, has returned for a 
short visit with his family in Milwaukee. 
Mr. Strzelec tells a marvelous story of 
Baptist increase. During the past year 
the baptisms numbered over 3000. He 
believes that two things are very impor- 
tant just now. One is better meeting 
houses, and the other is better trained 
preachers. The Christ Polish Church, of 
Milwaukee, recently gave a dinner to Mr. 
Strzelec and his family, which was large- 
ly attended. Christian missions in Po- 
land and among the Poles in America 
react upon each other. 


The Tabernacle Church of Milwaukee 
recently closed a two weeks’ meeting. A 
good attendance was present each eve- 
ning, and the church was blessed. A 
number will be added by baptism. Pas- 
tor Speer did his own preaching, and had 
splendid cooperation on the part of his 
people, 


Benjamin P. Cross 

A recent cable announces the sud- 
den death of Rev. Benjamin  P. 
Cross, a member of the First Baptist 
Church of Providence, R. I., who for 
more than fifty years was a missionary 
in Burma and had no small part in the 
transformation of the Karens, a savage 
people of the hills, into a civilized folk 
able to participate in the newly estab- 
lished legislative body of the provincial 
government. 

Rev. Benjamin Putnam Cross was 
born at Tavoy, Burma, October 16, 1845, 
son of Rev. Edmund Burke Cross, a mis- 
sionary to the Karens of Burma, who 
went to that land in 1840. At the age of 
fifteen Mr. Cross was sent to America 
for the completion of his education. He 
graduated from Union College in 
Schenectady with the class of 1867 with 
the degree of C. E. Following his grad 
uation he practiced civil engineering in 
Michigan for a period. Feeling the urge 
of the work in Burma he continued his 
studies at Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, graduating from that school in 1872. 
His term of service under the American 
Baptist Mission Society extended over a 
period of fifty years. 

Throughout his term of service Mr. 
Cross manifested a true devotion to the 
cause in that he was willing to fill gaps 
and undertake temporary assignments, as 
there was necessity. This prevented him 
from achieving any permanent memorial 
or building any lasting visible monument 
to his life-work. Nevertheless, without 
some one who could and would sacrifice 
fame and prominence, many a project 
would have had more difficulty in its de- 
velopment. Three such enterprises might 
be cited. For a term of years beginning 
with his return to Burma from a fur- 
lough in 1882, Mr. Cross served as pro- 
fessor in Rangoon Baptist College which 
was then in its initial stages. He served 
to tide over a period when other work- 
ers were under necessity of relief for fur- 
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loughs. Following this service Mr, 
Cross assumed the direction of the Ka- 
ren Theological Seminary during the | 
furlough of Doctor Smith. Not every 
missionary could step into the professor- 
ship or into the presidency of a semi- 
nary and keep things going in good shape, 
Upon the return of Doctor Smith, Mr. 
Cross was requested to move to Bassein 
and assume direction of the great Karen 
school plant there. This latter work is 
the most famous piece of mission work 
in any land. The school is supported 
wholly by the native constituency, and 
the staff is largely native. The mission- 
ary is in an advisory relationship. Such 
a capacity is much more difficult to 
maintain than that of direct management 
of affairs, particularly when the new- 
comer has few contacts upon which to 
build confidence in himself upon the part 
of the native teachers, managers and 
preachers. Throughout Burma among 
the Karens, even at that time, Th’ra 
Cross had come to be known and loved 
almost as one of the Karens, and he 
could enter upon the advisory relation- 
ship as only a few other men in the mis- 
sion could have undertaken it. 


His abilities in the Karen language 
gave him close touch with the other 
languages in Burma. Hence he has been 
able to respond to requests of the board 
of the mission society to undertake work 
among other people than the Karens. In 
1898 Mr. Cross yielded to pressure and 
went to Maubin for work with the Pwo 
Karens. These people speak a dialect 
which is about as much like the Sgaw 
Karens, to which he was born, as the 
German is to English. That is to say 
they are of the same parent stock, but far 
removed in fact one from the other. Mr. 
Cross became proficient not only as di- 
rector and advisor of the native preach- 
ers, but acquired a commendable ability 
in public address in the Pwo language. 
In 1908, Mr. Cross undertook at the re- 
quest of the board a similar task in 
Sandoway, a remote post on the shore 
of.the Indian Ocean sixteen days by 
steamer to the nearest station. In this 
place he had to learn and master the 
Burmese language. He did this with the 
same facility and rapidity with which he 
had mastered the Pwo Karen. But he 
always felt that the Sgaw Karens were 
his people, even as they felt that he was 
one of them. It was a great satisfaction 
to Mr. Cross that the last term of his 
service in Burma should have been ren- 
dered in the very city in which he was 
born and lived for so long a time as a 
boy, the city of Tavoy in the southern 
region of Burma. 


Mr. Cross was one of the humble em- 
pire builders, who have striven not for 
realms to exploit, but for the salvation of 
their fellow men from ignorance, super- 
stition, disease and death. He will be 
sadly missed by all who knew him. He 
was on his way to America, retiring from 
active service, when he died, January 20, 
1924. There is a remarkable similarity 
in the death of Mr. Cross and that of 
his father. The latter at 91 years of age 
bowed his head over his desk upon the 
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translation of a commentary on the Old 
Testament at the last chapter of the book 
of Malachi; the son passed to the other 
side from the pulpit of the church at 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Af- 
rica where he was visiting his son. 
Mr. Cross is survived by Mrs. Cross, 


| New England 


IN THE SPECIAL SERVICES DURING the 


-week of prayer, the Brattleboro Church, 


(Vt.), Rev. Clark T. Brownell, pastor, 
saw the results of the work of Dr. H. 
F, Stilwell, superintendent of evangelism 


for the Home Mission Society, Mr. Wil- 


liam R. Westwood of Boston, musical 
director, and of the constructive work 
which Doctor Brownell has done during 
the years of his pastorate. Doctor 
Brownell has baptized a number of those 
who pledged themselves to Jesus Christ 
during the special meetings: others will 
be baptized soon. Under Doctor Brow- 
nell’s leadership a deep interest in evan- 
gelism has been developed in the church 


and the spirit of all church activities 
greatly strengthened. At Christmas 
thirty families were remembered 


through the White Gifts offering from 
the Bible school. The Bible school, the 
largest in the country, was entertained 
at the annual New Year supper. The 
membership of the Christian Endeavor 
Society has recently been trebled, and 
attendance at the meetings has passed 
the 100 mark. 


JAN. 23 A FAREWELL RECEPTION given Rey. 
Charles Hargrove and family of Bran- 
don, Vt., was attended by friends of all 
faiths—Jews, Catholics, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, Episcopalians and 
Baptists; $100 in gold was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hargrove as a token of 
friendship and good-will. Mr. Hargrove 
will take up his work at Readsboro and 
Whitingham immediately. 


THE Burtincton Cuurcu, (Vt.), Dr. 
William J. Ford, pastor, sustains a great 
loss in the death of Mrs. H. I. Stanhope, 
who, although in the prime of life, 
passed to her reward on Jan. 18, after 
suffering for two years. Mrs. Stanhope 
was the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard R. Nott. In early life she became 
i Christian and united with the Burling- 
‘on Church, where she had been presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Mission Circle, 
-eacher in the Bible school and an all- 
“ound faithful and efficient worker. The 
‘amily has the sympathy of a large cir- 
cle of friends. 


THE Tuirp Baprist Cuurcn of Fall 
River, Mass., Rev. William Clements, 
Minister, was organized in 1897, with a 
nembership of fifty-four. It now has 
t membership of 188 with a Bible school 
of 204. During these years it has wor- 
shipped in a small chapel building, but 
aS now planned to erect an up-to-date 
sible school and church home. Plans 
or the building have been made by 
zeorge E. Merrill, Home Mission archi- 
ect. The Bible school building will 
lave class rooms; the church auditorium 
vill accommodate 300. 


Church News by States 


nee Susanne Agnes Brock and three chil- 
dren, Miss Mary W. Cross of New York 
City, Prof. Earle B. Cross of Rochester 
Theological Seminary and Mr. Cecil M. 
P. Cross, United States Conusl of the 
port of Lourenco Marques, Portuguese 
East Africa. 
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AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the United 
Baptist Church of Somersworth CNG 
H.), reports were most encouraging; the 
treasurer announced all bills paid and 
money in the treasury. The Philathea 
class of the Sunday school has presented 
a bulletin board to the church, and the 
members have contributed generously 
to the current expenses of the church, 
to home and foreign missions, have sewed 
for Japanese relief. and are at present 
raising a special offering for Mr. Scott 
who is laboring among the Nevada In- 
dians. Mrs. A. T. June, wife of the pas- 
tor, is the teacher. She is pursuing a 
course of study through the Bible with 
these young women. 


Rev. Grorce B. Ritey has resigned the 
pastorate of the Pearl Street Church 
(negro) at Portsmouth, N. H. 


Rev. A. G. Littrerterp has resigned at 
Newton. N. H., and becomes pastor of 
a church in Connecticut. 


THE ‘(CHESTER CuurcH (N. H.) is fortu- 
nate in securing as pastor Rev. H. E. 
Wyman, former state convention mis- 
sionary-pastor. Mr. Wyman _ has al- 
ready commenced his work with the 
Chester Church. 


THE CHURCH aT LEBANON, N. H.. has en- 
gaged Al Sanders of the New England 
Evangelistic Association to hold special 
services in March. 


Rev. L. A. Jones was recently found 
dead in his home in the village of 
Granite in the town of Ossipee. N. H., 
with fires extinguished. His aged house- 
keeper was also found nearly overcome 
by the severe cold. Mr. Jones was well 
along in years and had retired from the 
active pastorate. He had held pastorates 
in Free Baptist churches in ‘the eastern 
part of the state. It was at first report- 
ed that he had frozen to death, but now 
this is not thought probable. 


WorRK IN EVERY DEPARTMENT of First 
Bantist Church of Springfield, Mass., is 
growing. The church feels that it is 
entering upon the greatest years of its 
life. It gave evidence of this feeling 
during the recent canvass for subscrip- 
tions toward the church budget when 
$18,000 was asked for and $21,000 was 
pledged. Baptisms are the order of the 
day and a new devotion to the Lord is 
taking hold of the people. Rev. Frank 
B. Fagerburg, pastor, was one of the 
three graduates of Newton last year for 
whom the Lord onened doors of unus- 
ually large opportunity. 


Rev. Lester FE. MALrery, pastor of the 
Auburndale Church of Springfield. Mass.. 
has resigned and has accepted the call 
to the church at South Norwalk, Conn. 
In three years Mr. Mallery built up the 
church from a membership of nineteen 
to 142, baptizing eighty-three. The Sun- 
day school runs close to 200 in attend- 
ance; C. E. work is thriving. On Jan. 
26 Mr. Mallery baptized thirteen. 
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THE BIBLE AND MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
at First Church, Cambridge, Mass., was the 
biggest of all the conferences—2278 regis- 
tered, but the aggregate attendance at the 
main assembly and overflow meetings, 
must have much exceeded that record num- 
ber. The Cambridge Church proved to be 
an ideal center for such a gathering. All 
roads meet at the church doors, and the 
superb plant seems designed to take care of 
such an assembly. The preparatory work 
for the conference was evident in the happy 
result. A strong attendance from nearly 
a hundred churches was guaranteed before- 
hand. In the artistry of publicity, Carr, 
Sisson, and Schryver, make a strong com- 
bination. Floyd ‘Carr seems almost to 
have the gift of ubiquity added to his 
brilliant efficiency. Dr. H. Geistweit 
of Dayton, Ohio, was the Bible expositor. 
The addresses were so good that a packed 
house anticipated each of the four. Mrs. 
Isabel W. Wood and Mrs. O. R. Judd, com- 
pletely covering the world field of missions, 
helped to make a strong session on Wednes- 
day afternoon. As “team leader’. "Dr, 
Frank W. Padelforé was one of the high 
lights. President Weeks of Bacone Indian 
College proved himself an authoritative 
voice for the “first Americans.” The con- 
tributions of Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Manley of 
Ongole, was spiritually dramatic, and vivid- 
ly brought close at hand the dark domes- 
tic side of heathenism. The “luncheons” 
arranged for laymen brought a solid at- 
tendance of men, who afterwarés found 
vital contact with the main lines of our 
work, and carried away a deal of condensed 
information about it. Everybody voted the 
conference a great success—great in the 
highest ‘Christian sense, throwing a flood 
of light on Baptist enterprises. exalting 
the Lord everywhere, making Christian 


duty clear and possible, and uttering the 
highest incitements to the finishing of the 
great task that ought to occupy all of our 
people. 


Atlantic States 


THE Berner CuHurcu, Borough of Car- 
rick, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. E. L. Krum- 
reig, pastor, is advancing toward the 
realization of its large program as out- 
lined by the pastor when he came on the 
field last September. Twenty-four mem- 
bers have been added to the church. A 
BXY2P. UV. has been organized, and a 


room 16 by 26 has been finished for the 
boys of the church. The program 
adopted by the church includes the erec- 
tion of a new church building to cost 
not less than $100,000 when finished. The 
church has.bought one of the best loca- 
tions in the borough. 


Rev. JAMEs Bristow recently observed his 
tenth anniversary at Calvary Church 
Warwick, N. Y. three years longer than 
any other pastorate in the sixty years’ 
history of the church. They have been 
progressive, constructive years. 


THE GLENWoop CHuRcH, (N. J.), will 
find great help in maintaining and en- 
larging its scope of service through a 
legacy of $10,000 left it by Daniel Bailey. 
Mr. Bailey was identified with the church 
during its entire existence of more than 
fifty years. 
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Lake Region 


A Counciz oF Pastors and churches of 
the Walworth Association convened 
Jan. 25 in Gorton Hall, in response to 
a call of the First Church of Racine, 
Wis., to consider the ordination of one of 
its members, Herbert W. Hansen. Prof. 
L. T. Holman of the University of Chi- 
cago was seated in council by special in- 
vitation of the church. Rev. Edgar C. 
Hyde of First Church, Racine, was mod- 
erator and Rev. H. Frederick Hoops of 
Grace Church, Racine, clerk. Mr. Han- 
sen has been identified with the activi- 
ties of the First Church of Racine since 
childhood. He is soon to finish his work 
in the divinity school of the University 
of Chicago. Ordination service was held 
Jan. 27 in the auditorium of the First 
Church, the pastors and congregations 
of the four Baptist churches of the city 
upon mutual agreement uniting their 
Sunday evening worship for the occa- 
sion, 


THE DrreEcToR OF RURAL CHURCH WorK, 
W. H. Thompson, suffered an attack of 
homesickness for his former five-point 
parish in Michigan, when upon a recent 
Sunday, with the thermometer hovering 
around zero, he spent the day with Pas- 
tor A. R. Woodworth at Perry, O. A 
twenty-eight mile drive over snow- 
drifted roads was necessary to reach his 
out-station, the Brakeman Community- 
Church, formerly a Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which had been abandoned. In 
addition to the pastoral duties of the 
Perry field, in which the Sunday school 
has developed rapidly and attendance at 
worship has increased 100 per cent dur- 
ing his two and one half years’ labor, 
Brother Woodworth puts his Christian- 
ity to practical application by serving as 
probation officer for his county. Mrs. 
Woodworth takes an active part in the 
Sunday school, has charge of the local 
W. W. G. work, is associational director 
of W. W. G. interests, and as president 
of the local parent-teachers’ association 
lends herself heartily and effectively to 
a larger community service. 


THE OAKLEY CHURCH, Cincinnati, is pro- 
gressing. Since the coming last Septem- 
ber of Rev. A. R. Toothacre, a senior 
and, a-junior, B..Y.)b) Us have been or- 
ganized. Both societies are well-attend- 
ed. The week of prayer was observed 
by preaching each evening, followed by 
a week of services at which Rev..L. L. 
Henson preached. Twenty-four accepted 
Christ, most of whom will unite with 
the church. The Sunday school, under 
C. B. Richardson, has passed the 200 
mark, 


As A ReEsutt oF Lostnc IN A CONTEST 
for the largest percentage increase of 
Sunday-school attendance in a _ given 
period over the same period last year, 
the Baptist Sunday school of Brown 
City, Mich., entertained at a banquet, 
Jan. 28, the Goodland school, which 
came off victorious with a doubled at- 
tendance. President William Gear Spen- 
cer of Hillsdale College, gave an ad- 
dress. 


THE CENTRAL BAPTIST CHILDREN’S HOME 
at Maywood, IIl., wishes to acknowledge 
the many donations received during 


November and December. The capac- 
ity of the home has been taxed to its 
utmost during the last four months. 
There have been constantly eighty-five 
children in the home equally divided be- 
tween boys and girls, and a number on 
our waiting list. There is more and 
more a demand for the care of infants. 
The ladies’ auxiliary board has started 
a fund of $1000 for a nursery building. 
One of the greatest needs among 
Protestant child welfare institutions, is 
that of a place to house infants. Many 
Protestant babes go to Roman Catholic 
institutions because of lack of a place 
to care for such among Protestants. 
Here is a great opening for some one 
with means to put up a beautiful memo- 
rial building along Washington Boule- 
vard, on the campus of the Central 
Baptist Children’s Home. 


Mississippi Valley 


First AVENUE CHURCH of Hutchinson, 
Kan., has had a three-weeks’ revival service, 
led by the York-Hodges evangelistic team, 
which works as one of the teams of the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
of Seminary Hill, Tex. One hundred re- 
sponded to the invitation to surrender to 
Christ or to come into the membership of 
the church. The crowning event came on 
the closing evening when twenty-one young 
people dedicated their lives for distinctive 
religious service. A life service league has 
been perfected since. The church plans a 
new building. It has a flourishing mission, 
for which it needs an assistant pastor, and 
a growing and interesting Mexican mission. 


First CHURCH, PITTSBURG, KAN., Clyde 
J. Askins, minister, has received seventy 
new members by baptism in the last 
three months. A dozen of them were 
French Catholics. Ray York helped in 
meetings that closed Feb. 10. 


A THREE WEEK’s REVIVAL CAMPAIGN of 
the Baptist and Methodist churches of 
Silver City, Iowa, conducted by .~ Evan- 
gelist Walt Bryant, of Macon, Mo., 
has closed, resulting in twenty-five con- 
versions, besides several reclaimed. Nine 
of these have been received by the Bap- 
tiStecchir cheat nO akan ome pastOrmenior 
baptism, and two by experience. 


F. W. AINSLIE, NEBRASKA CONVEN- 


TION SECRETARY 


THE: BAPTES 


Rocky Mountain States 


Rev. W. H. Tortiver has. closed his wo: 
at Twin Falls, Idaho, to engage in eya 
gelistic meetings. His family will r 
main at Twin Falls. The state past 
at large has been called as acting past 
for a time. ; 


THERE ARE Goop Reports of the Spoka: 
union revival services under the leade 
ship of Capt. Gipsy Pat Smith. Twent 
two persons received the hand of f¢ 
lowship at the First Baptist Chure 
John Newton Garst, pastor, on the Su 
day preceding the meetings, and sever 
have been received each Sunday sinc 
The First Church is following up ft! 
union services with special evangelist 
Sunday evening services widely adve 
tised. 


The Phoenix (Ariz.) Baptist Mexic; 
Christian Center 


The Phoenix Baptist Mexican Christi; 
Center, located at the corner of Tenth a) 
Washington streets, was formally dedicat 
Sunday, Jan. 13. The sermon was preach 
by the Rev. E. R. Brown, general m 
sionary for the Mexican people of t} 
Southwest. Because of the large numb} 
of Americans present, he preached the s¢ 
mon in English, and Rev. Carey B. Toon} 
pastor of the Mexican Church at Glenda| 
interpreted it for the Mexican people. | 
the afternoon the mission held open hot: 
when many American friends visited a! 
inspected it. For thirty minutes during t 
open house period a devotional service Wj 
held in which both Mexicans and Ame: 
cans joined in prayer and in song. I 
Brown preached for the Mexican cong! 
vation in the evening, at which time th? 
were four professions of faith. 

It was through the foreign speaking ¢- 
partment of the Home Mission Society tlt 
$10,000 was appropriated for the first ut 
of the Christian center. The lots had a) 
been provided for by the society at a ct 
of $6000. Thus the present building, - 
cluding lots, cost $19,412.07. 

The building is mace of cement holly 
tile, clay tile roof and cement floé 
throughout. It is equipped with off, 
clinic, library, and reading room, kind- 
garten, baths, kitchen and auditorium. 12 
building is occupied by the First Mexia 
Baptist Church with a membership of abit 
170. The pastor, Rev. R. Marion Garri, 
is assisted by two trained women works 
who are giving themselves to the work! 
a whole-hearted and enthusiastic manr; 
The work of the mission is appreciated / 
the Mexican people themselves and is ® 
means of winning many to faith in Chr’. 

Among the activities at the center aria 
¢rowing kindergarten, a woman’s missi- 
ary society, senior and junior B. Y. P. » 
a free clinic, industrial classes, a very mii 
alive prayer service, regular Sunday schil 
and church services and street meetings. 


——_————————————————— | 


Pacific Coast 


THREE YEARS Aco Last SEPTEMBER Ky: 
Walter L. Riley came to the Highld 
Church, Portland, Ore., as pastor. Silé 
then 337 new members~ have been * 
ceived into the church, one-half of © 
number by confession and baptism. D> 
ing 1923 there were received 124. At © 
present the church is facing the need) 
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‘new building to carry on adequately 
's growing work. 
EVANGELIST HArry ©O. ANDERSON, of 
verkley, Cal., on Jan. 20, closed a two- 
‘eeks’ series of meetings in Hamilton 
quare Church, San Francisco, Rev. Louis 
Sawyer, pastor. He was assisted by 
nging Evangelist C. E. Rykert of Vallejo. 
'r, Anderson’s next engagements are in 
alt Lake City, and Des Moines. 
|SuNDAY, JAN. 27 Was A Rep-LetrerR Day 
| the First Church, Los Angeles. Al- 
‘ough Dr. James A. Francis was or- 
ered by his physician to remain in bed, 
: came to his pulpit and gave a message 
1 internationalism. He made a plea for 
‘e starving children of Germany. Op- 
ortunity was given to the congregation 
make subscription for the relief of 
ese children and over $3000 was 
edged in a few minutes. Rev. Rufus 
eyser, associate pastor, preached the 
ening sermon. 


|A WELL GRADED SCHOOL of missions be- 


imts sessions Jan. 23 at~ Holly- 
vod, Calif. Rev. H. J. Powell, the 
isistant-pastor, is the dean’ In addi- 


on to excellent teachers from the local 
‘urch, Prof. J. H. Montgomery, professor 
| religious education, and Prof. W. C. 
nith, of the department of sociology, both 
_ the University of Southern California, 
‘ll serve on the faculty. Thorough work 
being planned and fine results expected. 
jie pastor, Dr. S. J. Skevington, preached 
(ring January a series cf Sunday evening 
mons on “The Ten Commandments.” 
st year the church assumed the support 
(one of its members as a missionary in 
‘rma, anc: now action has been taken 
‘th enthusiastic unanimity to provide the 
‘aries of the pastor’s two daughters, 
isses Gladys and Florence, both looking 
‘ward to appointment to foreign mission 
vice, but temporarily working under the 
's Angeles City Mission Society among 
(> Italians and Mexicans. The whole 
arch is astir with missionary enthusiasm 
.d every phase of the work is prospering. 


Obituary 


‘Samuel I. Collins, born March 4, 1851, at 
'isbury, _Mass., died Jan. 27, after six 
vs of invalidism, due to a stroke of 
alysis in July of 1918. In 1871 Miss 
‘nah K. Collins became his wife and the 
ther of four children, two of whom died 
vinfancy. Mrs. Collins died in 1899. In 
! 5 Mr. Collins was baptized into the Mar- 
Street Baptist Church, of Amesbury, 
SS. where he succeeded his father as 
‘veh treasurer and held the office for 
jty-six years. He was active in munici- 
| and state affairs. For seven years he 
In the state house of representatives, 
‘ved on public service committees, and 

our years was chairman of the ways 
‘l means committee. Two daughters, 
3s Sarah Collins and Mrs. Ivory B. 
-ibner of Amesbury, Mass., survive him. 


Listen, Girls! 

By JANE M. Sxirr 
Miss Skiff is taking some postgradu- 
| _work at the Baptist Missionary 
uning School, from which she gradu- 
din 1906. For the past fifteen years 
» has been working among the Chinese 
Seattle, Washington. ) 


nstead of writing about the Chinese 
Seattle this time, I am going to tell 
about the Baptist Missionary Train- 
| School of Chicago. The president, 
s. Clara D. Pinkham, does not know 
t Iam writing this letter, or even 


contemplated doing so. 


low I wish all of you could come 
e and see this school, for the build- 
1S beautiful, at least so it appears to 


: 


me, and the rooms are large and com- 
fortably furnished. The table is very 
good, indeed. I have not heard one 
word of complaint about it, whereas I 
have heard many words of commenda- 
tion from the girls themselves, and cer- 
tainly food is an important factor in a 
student’s school life. 


But the chiefest joy of the B. M. T. S. 
is the school work! It is not drudgery. 
It is work that brings its own blessing 
with it. Can you imagine a class period 
spent on a portion of the book of Levi- 
ticus, and that lesson made so interest- 
ing that you feel a slight irritation when 
the class bell rings for dismissal and 
you must leave the subject until next 
day? And does it really make a per- 
sonal difference to you whether the book 
of Jonah is in the Bible or not? To me 
it was once an interesting story and 
little more. Now I need that book in 
the Bible as a help to my growth in 
faith, and as an insight into the mercy 


of God. 


And the book of Job! I could have 
dispensed entirely with it and felt no 
loss—except that if I had not known a 
little about Job I couldn’t have said with 
the rest of the world, “as poor as Job’s 
turkey.” (And, by the way, Job’s his- 
tory doesn’t mention the turkey.) But 
now the book of Job is a real, living, 
teaching force in my life. The book of 
Ruth had been only a sweet little story, 
but we lived it in the classroom. No, 
we didn’t have dramatics. Our teacher, 
Mrs. Pinkham, carried us in imagination 
to Bible lands. We saw Ruth and 
Naomi. We heard them talk. We saw 
the little baby son of Ruth and Boaz. 
We saw Naomi lay the child in her 
bosom. One of the remarkable things 
about Mrs. Pinkham’s teaching is that 
we forget she is present. 

We saw Nehemiah as he rode in the 
night through the alley Gate, out toward 
the Jackal’s Well, to study the broken- 
down walls of Jerusalem. We had 
thought little about the book of Nehe- 
miah ibefore, and of what Nehemiah did 
for his people and for Jerusalem.. Now 
it is a new book for us. 


But why aren’t there more girls here? 
There is room for three times as many 
girls as we have. And there are cer 
tainly three times as many girls who 
would like to be missionaries or church 
workers. Then why, I wonder, are they 
not here? Is it because they are afraid 
there is not money enough to send them 
to a field after they have finished the 
course here? Or is it because they have 
heard that the religious training and 
curriculum here are not orthodox? I 
wish to say, from my personal experi- 
ence, that the training here is orthodox, 
and the curriculum second to none that 
I know of. 


Let us all stand up for our B. M. T. 
S. and talk about it, in season and out of 
season, so that Baptist girls will know 
it is on the map. I grew up ina Baptist 
church, but I was nearly through high 
school before I ever heard of it. So I 
suppose there are many other Baptist 
girls who have never learned of its exist- 
ence. 
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Folks, Facts and Comments 
(Continued from page 52) 

It is reported that Rev. Russell M. 
Brougher of the Emmanuel Church, Salt 
Lake City, has been called to the First 
Church, Paterson, N. J: His father,.Dr. 
J. W. Brougher of Los Angeles, was pas- 
tor of the church in Paterson when the 
son was born. 


Dr. C. H. Woolston has completed his 
thirty-seventh year of service as pastor 
of the East Church, Philadelphia. From 
records of the children’s meetings held 
by the pastor it is estimated that he has 
talked to a million and a half of young 
folks during his pastorate and baptized 
3000. 


“The Baptist” is in receipt of greetings 
from far-away Ningpo, China, which read 
as follows: 


“We send you greetings from Ningpo 

From where just eighty years ago 

There entered silently at night 

A pioneer with soul alight. 

That glow through seven cities spread 

Today its marvelous beams are shed 

From countless hearts and homes. 

The source is Christ’s most wondrous 

birth 

God’s_ gift to men of ‘Peace on Earth.’ ” 

The greeting is signed by H. R. S. Ben- 
jamin, F. C. Wilcox, Chas. X. Bromley, 
Jane Orr Bromley, Ethel Benjamin, 
Dora Zimmerman, Harold Thomas, Ger- 
trude B. Thomas, J. W. Decker, Marga- 
ret) Decker, “J.-S. Grant, * Viola ° G. 
Hill, Emily C. Wilcox, Harriet N. Smith, 
Arcola I. Pettit, Emma S. Irving. We 
give the names in the order in which 
they are signed on the Chinese Christ- 
mas card. 


A report of the children’s bureau of 
the United States department of labor 
gives us a vivid picture of conditions in 
Porto Rico. Vast strides have been 
made in conquering disease and decreas- 
ing illiteracy, and we have still a long 
way to go before we reach the standards 
of the United States. Fifty per cent of 
the children of school age are not in 
school and 55 per cent of the population 
over ten years of age are illiterate. It 
is 6 per cent in the United States. The 
death rate is nearly twice as great, 162 
babies out of every thousand die as com- 
pared with seventy-six here. There is 
a dearth of physicians and_ trained 
nurses and the hospital conditions are 
described as deplorable. 


When the executive committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches met in Co- 
lumbus in December some very vital 
matters were discussed and practical 
plans were laid for constructive effort 
to meet existing conditions. There was 
one action of special interest to the 
churches and all their interests. “In 
view of the vital place of the religious 
press in the life of the church and the 
importance of a wider dissemination of 
religious information and in response to 
a request from the editorial council of 
the religious press that the Federal 
Council undertake during the coming 
year to make a survey of the present 
sword will perish by the sword. ‘“What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he reap.” 
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The Home Mission Society, through 
Rev. C. S. Detweiler, received the follow- 
ing letter which with check was for- 
warded to the Foreign Mission Society 
whose treasurer sent the check to Com- 
missioner J. H. Rushbrooke for distri- 
bution among the needy Baptists in 
Germany. “Enclosed you will find a 
check for $121.07, American gold, which 
I send you with the request that you 


Want Ads 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate waries from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 
CHARLES L. WHITE 
83 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


When Making Wills and Legacies 
Remember 
Our Corporate Name Is: 
“WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY” 
Mrs, Mary E, Bloomer 
Treasurer 
876 Fifth Avenae, New York Oity 


~ 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


HURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill. 


will please send this sum in the name of 
the National Baptist Convention of 
Mexico to Germany for the relief of the 
Baptist brethren, who are suffering 
want. This money was contributed by 
some of our churches on the initiative 
of the president of the Mexican Baptist 
Convention for this purpose and not 
knowing to whom to send it, I avail my- 
self of your services, feeling sure that 
you will see that it reaches its destina- 
tion, and that it is used in accordance 
with the desire of the donors. It is pos- 
sible that I may receive some more of- 
ferings for the same purpose, in which 
case I will take the liberty of troubling 
you again with another remittance. I 
will thank you if you will inform me of 
the receipt of this money and that it has 
been sent to its destination.” The letter 
which was from E. Barocio, treasurer of 
the convention, was written in Spanish 
and was translated by Mr. Detweiler. 
Thus the Baptists of Mexico come to 
the aid of the suffering Baptists of Ger- 
many. 


William G. Shepherd in the “Chris- 
tian Herald” gives us a close-up picture 
of Dr. Russell H. Conwell. “I went in 
a sick room to see him....After a hand- 
shake the sunshine was turned on. He 
smiled and I was under the charm of 
Russell H. Conwell....As he talked I 
had a picture back in my mind. It was 
night time on the battlefield of Kenesaw 
Mountain. A huge hulk of a twenty- 
year-old boy captain lay on the ground. 
A stretcher-bearer, seeking for wounded, 
bent down to try to hear heart-beats. 
‘He’s gone!’ said the hearer; ‘his chest 
is blown open.’ They went away and 
left that pile of bleeding flesh in the 
darkness. But there was life in that 
body. It was motionless with weak- 
ness, but in the brain a mighty parade 
of thought was passing. All that his 
father and mother had taught him of 
religion and God came back to him. ‘I 
was converted there that night, waiting 
for some one to come and pick me up,’ 
he told me. ‘The next morning, when 
some one found I was alive and took me 
to the hospital, I called for a chaplain 
and told him that, from then on, I was 


~4, every two weeks. 
world over. 


Philippines. 
Indies. 


lectures. 


ELL IT WITH PICTURES—To see once is better than 
to hear a hundred times. 


Until April 30th use at least one steropticon lecture 


Birdseye views of Baptist activities the 


See the mysterious East, now stirring with a 
new spirit—Burma, and all 
Have a look at Africa, Mexico and the West 


India, China, Japan, the 


All these, besides home fields of interest, are at your 
command in more than a score of beautifully illustrated 
Easel lectures also. 


Five Motion Pictures Now Available 


In colors—A new and singularly beautiful set, ‘“His Last Week.” 


Easter. 


Send for this before 


Have a Bible and Missionary Conference in your own church by using the lectures and 
pictures we can supply. We will help you purchase a steropticon or moving picture machine. 
Order from one of the eighteen depositories where catalogues and information can also 


be had; or write to 


STEREOPTICON DIVISION 


General Board of Promotion of the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 


THE BAPTIS' 


going to be a Christian.’” It is estimat 
ed that Doctor Conwell has donate 
more than $8,000,000 which he has earne 
lecturing and otherwise. “Acres of Diz 
monds” has been delivered more tha 
6000 times. Through Temple Universit 
more than 125,000 students have passe 
and there are now 10,000 enrolled, 


Writing on “Bushes and _ Blackber 
ries” the “American Friend” says: . “Bj 
business has a strong tug in its appea 
In a day when bigness is the criterio 
of success men are fond of saying wit 
an air of complacency that this or the 
is not a big enough proposition to inter 
est them. Sometimes such a statemer 
is a mere alibi—at other times it be 
tokens the mnear-sightedness of th 
speaker. The fact that so many of ov 
active business men are not earnestl 
supporting the enterprises of the churc 
is often explained on the basis that thes 
enterprises are not big enough to ir 
terest men of affairs; that the church } 
not doing big things in a big way. Ju: 
how valid is such a position? Is it a 
explanation or an alibi? Does it sugges 
the weakness of the church, or th 
spiritual blindness of this class of ov 
members who like to be known as me 
of affairs?” The editor says that in th 
first place such a*position does not be 
token a “thoroughbred” business man 
The real man of affairs takes pride i 
laying hold of a down-and-out propos 
tion, and making it a going concer) 
When a man says that the work of th 
church does not interest him because 
is too small and too unsuccessful h 
gives us the measure of himself. Thes 
men are so busy picking the blackbe: 
ries that they do not see the bushe 
aflame with God. With them “results 
are only things that can be handled an 
measured. They lack the vision to af 
preciate the great spiritual enterprise 
to which the church is committed. W 
thank God that we have so many Di 
business men who are engaged in th 
biggest of all business, that of extendin 
Christ’s kingdom. 


The “Baptist Beacon” volume 1. nun 
ber 1, has just reached our desk. It is 
sixteen-page paper well edited anda 
tractive in form. The editor is Dr. W. ] 
Riley. The paper is a monthly magi 
zine of sixteen pages and is published « 
$1 per year. In answering the questio 
as to why the Baptist Fundamental. 
which has been authorized by the Bay 
tist Bible Union does not appear at th’ 
time the editor says that “in the exect 
tive committee there has been from th 
beginning some serious doubt as to pul 
lishing an official paper.” This dout 
coupled with the fact that in “a pe 
sonal paper” vou have no one to pleas 
but yourself has led to Dr. Riley’s ré 
fusal to become editor of the Bapt. 
Fundamentalist, and to establish his ow 
organ. It will carry on “war against fé 
tionalism;” it “will stand four-square {¢ 
the fundamentals” and “fundamentalist 
may depend upon it.” This is very it 
teresting. Is the day at hand when ever 
one of the “leaders” of fundamentalis! 
will have his own personal journal? 
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The church at Loveland, Col., has had 
-an unusual ingathering during recent 
- weeks. Pastor Atkinson reports 110 ac- 
'cessions to the membership. Big Jim 
Kramer assisted the church in special 
_ meetings the first of the year. 

- The First Church of Alpena, Mich., has 
called Rev. H. A. Webster of Manis- 
tique. He is now on his new field. 


| Mrs. L. S. Hurd of Jackson, Mich., has 
been appointed police woman, which will 
give her unusual opportunity for social 
and religious work in her city. Mrs. 
Hurd is the mission education secretary 
for the woman’s societies in Michigan 
| and will continue this service in addition 
to her other duties. 

The denomination owes a great debt 
to Mr. George W. Myers of Hillsdale, 
_Mich., whose death occurred last month 
_at the home of his son Harry Myers at 
Roselle, N. J. He was an outstanding 

figure in the negotiations which finally 

led to the merging of the interests of 
‘the Free Will Baptist State Association 
and the Michigan Baptist Convention. 
He was eighty-two years of age. 

Dr. John Clifford was a great man and 
a great Baptist. The Baptist Times and 
| Freeman says: “The will has been proved 
‘of the late Doctor Clifford. He left 
‘estate of the gross value of 2,162 pounds.” 
‘That is about $10,000 before necessary 
“expenses were deducted. A man may be 
‘great without money. 

“Doctor Rushbrooke has _ received,” 
says The Baptist and Freeman, “an inter- 
esting report from Poland. It encloses a 
photograph of twenty cases of religious 
books, forming the first consignment for- 
warded from the Baptist Publishing 
House in Lodz to Russia. This was sent 
off last month with the sanction of the 
Russian government. Such an event is 
another welcome indication of the way 
in which Russia is opening.” 


| In the “Journal of Religion” for Janu- 
ary, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey of the Hyde 
Park Church, Chicago, has an article on 
the subject “Religion among American 
Students.” Even a casual reading of the 
article shows that the writer has had 
exceptional opportunities to come into 
close touch with the religious life of 
students in American universities. He 
Zives to the reader the results of an 
extended experience and indicates trends 
in the religious life of modern students. 
The article deserves a wide and careful 
reading, 

_ Michigan Baptists are concerned over 
ubstantial rumors that Dr. Allan Hoben, 
resident of Kalamazoo College, has re- 
\eived definite overtures from Ann Ar- 
‘or to become president of the new 
‘chool of religion, soon to be established 
connection with the University of 
Michigan. It is said that funds running 
© six figures are already subscribed, and 
vill soon reach the seven-figure mark. In 
ase he accepts, Michigan Baptists, in the 
udgment of many, will be compelled to 
ace again the serious problem of secur- 
&: leadership in one of the best religious 
olleges of America. 


| A band of young men known as the 
deputation team” has been organized 


in the University Church, Minneapolis. 
Their purpose is to bring a message of 
faith in the life and teachings of Christ 
to others. They do not preach or exhort 
but speak only as those who have ex- 
periences and ideas which they believe 
will interest, help and stimulate other 
Christians. These young men expect no 
financial return for their services, but it 
is customary for the visited church to 
provide for their traveling expenses. 
Acting pastor H. O. Rowlands and E. 
L. Anderson, the chairman of the board 
of deacons, in behalf of the church call 
attention to the service these men are 
ready to render to the churches within 
reach of the university. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Evangelistic Association of New 
England was held recently at Park 
Street Church, Boston. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 


year: President, Allan C. Emery; vice- 
presidents, Wm. T. Rich, Chas. H. 
Jones; general secretary, Rev. B. T. 


Livingston; recording secretary, Wm. A. 
Somerby; auditors, Albert G. Barber, 
Leonard W. Hazen; executive commit- 
tee, Thomas Wood, Wm. T. Rich, Chas. 
D. Kepner, Harry C. Sanborn, Frank 
M. Forbush, C. N. Quimby, Chas. H. 
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Jones; examining committee, Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes, Rev. A. Z. Conrad, 
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Fundamentalist or 
Modernist 


you will appreciate 


Caroline Atwater Mason’s 


CHALLENGING STORY OF TODAY— 


THE HIGH WAY 


By Anihorrol “A LILY OF FRANGE” 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan says: “Its 
message is simply tremendous—the more 
valuable because the method is courteous 


and sane—while sun-clear in its releva- 
tion.” $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


158 Fifth Av., New York 
F, H. Revell 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


NE 


A Church Budget 


On A Business Basis 


Does not fairness in building a businesslike 
Church budget require a vote substantially 


as follows? 


‘On motion it was voted that an item of the 
regular annual budget shall be, and the 
Treasurer is hereby instructed to pay an- 
nually, the dues of the Pastor’s membership 
in the Retiring Pension Fund of the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board.’ 


Many of the Churches are doing this 
Will you bring this vote before 
your Charch? 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


Financial needs to April 30, 1924, of all organizations 
participating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 
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Revs Ewe. 
Rev. Nathan E. 
Eaton; Rev. 
one directors 


Simpson, Rey. Robt. Watson, 
Wood, Rev. Chas. E. 
Geo. E. Heath. Twenty- 
were elected for the en- 
suing two years. The general secretary 
reported forty-eight evangelistic cam- 
paigns conducted in the six New Eng- 
land States, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, with Baptist, Methodist, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Reformed, 
Federated and Community churches and 
the Y. M. C. A., and the organization 
of two union Sunday schools; 212 serv- 
ices in lumber camps and schoolhouses; 
5382 calls in homes and lumber camps, 
in addition to several tons of literature 
and barrels of clothing distributed; and 
2275 visits to Greater Boston hospitals 
and 19,969 ward visits. In a resolution 
on the death of-Gol. E. H. Haskell the 
association expressed its appreciation of 


IT IS ABURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance pes not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 
y ] FIRE, LIGHTNING 


and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
‘ers same as stock com- 
panies. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 

4 bert noe No agents. Deal direct 
National : Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance HWxchange, Chicago, Ill. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


33 Kast Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Fuy “ M.gnificat’’ for yocr Sunday School and your 
“musical’’ troubles are at an end The “ New 
Idea,’’ found only in ‘‘ Magnificat,”’ the ‘ Orders of 
Worship,’’ complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (rr instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Sones, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 


able copy and examine it. 
$45 00, according to binding. 


AALL-MACK CO.. 2ist and Arch Sts., 


$30.00, $35.00, $40 00, 


Philadelphia 


DEAGAN TOWER _ 
PLAYED. BY' ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
- THE. MEMORIAL SUBLIME . 


; -LiveRATURE. NCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR - 
° SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
___ STANDARD SETS~$ 5,000-T0 $10,000 


J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
163 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


o 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
LYMYER SWEETER, MORE DUR- 

ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CH pea RCH = OURFREB CATALOGUE 


TELLS WHY. 
Write to eee ae Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


GCI BELLS Ec 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 18 { 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
| THE C. S. BELL CO.? HILLSBORO, OHIO 


his twenty years of service as director. 

“Beware of people whose friendship is 
too easily made,” is the first advice to 
prospective immigrants in a_ printed 
pamphlet now being sent in quantities to 


the national councils of the World Alli- 


ance for International Friendship 
through the Churches in twenty-eight 
different countries for distribution to 


persons preparing to migrate to America. 
Cther “bewares” give warning against 
over-insistent cabmen; against men wiio 
ask a large fee in advance for the prom- 
ise of a job; against unlicensed e:nploy- 
ment agencies and crooked currency 
exchanges. Young women are told to 
beware of strange men who offer them 
assistance or propose marriage and 
those who offer them work at high 
wages. The pamphlet was compiled for 
the use of the world alliance by the 
Home Missions Council and the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions. 


Government officials who violate pro- 
hibition law or aid others to do so are 
“the most dangerous criminals of all,” 
Rear Admiral Sims declared reecntly be- 
fore the Intercollegiate Prohibition As- 
osciation in Washington, as reported by 
the lVashington Post. He asserted every 
man who takes a drink is “a bootlegger 
and a corrupter of government officials.” 
i: can not be long before it will be re- 
cognized that the men who traffic in alco- 
hol are dangerous criminals, and that 
those who buy and drink it are acces- 
sories:in crime,’ said the admiral. “If 
you pay a man to get you a bottle of 
whiskey or a drink vou are paying for 
services of the bootlegger who smug- 
gles it in—you are in reality a boot- 
legger. It is my belief that if college 
students should decide to obey the law 
in question, and if their example should 
be followed by ore great mass of stu- 
dents in all our schools, the moral influ- 
ence would eventually be such as -to 
ido out of office every corrupt offi- 
cial, and to create that respect for law 
matted which no democracy can endure. 

The Bantist Union of Western Canada 
comprises the conventions of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta. and British Co- 


lumbia, the Scandinavian and the Slavic 
conferences, with a total membership of 
21.000. The annual convention of the 


union was held this year in the First 
Church ‘of Calgary, Alberta. Jan. 24-28. 
with 200 delegates present. Encouraging 
reports were received from the general 
secretary and the treasurer, the four 
provincial superintendents, the board of 
women’s work, and the superintendents 
of the Scandinavian, Slavic, and Hunga- 
tian work. Missionary budgets, in spite 
of the stringency of 1923, were met in 
full. Greater obligations are being un- 
dertaken for the present year. The 
denominational college at Brandon, 
Manitoba, carrying a full arts and a 
theological course, also reports a satis- 
factory year. The convention was of 
more than usual interest in that it has 
become, for the first time, directly renre- 
sentative of the churches: and also be- 
cause the main theme of the conventic- 
was the consideration of “future policy” 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Lesson Notes for March 2 
THE REVIVAL UNDER SAMUEL 
Lesson Text: 1 Sam. 7:5-13. 
Golden Text: 1 Sam. 7:3 
The lesson notes assume the reader's 
knowledge of the historical setting, 
The aim of the notes is to suggest the 
practical and living principles implied or 
expressed in the lesson text. The re- 
vival under Samuel illustrates three 
fundamental rules governing all revivals 

of religion. 


Prayer 


The people requested prayer and Sam- 
uel responded to their request. The re- 
vival that followed was born in prayer. 
The very word “revival” implies that the 
author of life, God himself, must cooper- 
ate with men if life at a low ebb is to be 
revived. The law of that cooperation is 
prayer. Prayer is the most spiritual of 
cooperative efforts. “We know not how 
to pray as we ought, but the Spirit him- 
self helpeth our infirmities.” That is 
Paul’s way of stating the law of cooper- 
ative praying. If revivals of religion 
drag on tardy feet today may we not find 
the cause of it in prayerless religion? 
There is a law of prayer as surely as 
there is a law of love, and only by work- 
ing in harmony with the law can we get 
the results. 


Penitence 


The people said, “We have sinned 
against Jehovah.” That was penitence 
so far as it was genuine, even if it was 
brought about by the fear of the Philis- 
tines. It was national penitence. Indi- 
vidual repentance is frequent, but group 
repentance is rare. What nation after 
the great world war really expressed 
penitence? Did Germany or Turkey or 
France or England or America? The 


victors rejoiced and proceeded to impose | 


penalties upon the losers, and the losers 
began at once to neutralize the penalties 
and to create new hatreds. Penitence 
was not recognized. And now economic 
chaos rules in Europe, and men cry for 
relief. National and international peni- 
tence for sin is the only way out; but 
where is the Samuel who will bring 
about the revival by prayer and by the 
power to bring the nations together in 
mutual confession of sin? 


Pursuit 


We are not interested today in the an- 
cient warlike spirit and methods of 
Israelites and Philistines. When we 
read that the men of Israel pursued the 
Philistines and smote them, we are back 
in the times when bloody battles were 
the only means of maintaining rights and 
freedom. What we are interested im 1s 
the principle involved in the activity of 
the Israelites in pursuing the Philistines. 
The value of revivals to this day must be 
estimated on the basis of the pursuit of 
the Philistines. The Philistines of per- 
sonal sins, social vices, commercial greed 
and individual and group lawlessness, 


must be pursued relentlessly if any S0O- | 
called revival of religion is to pass muS- | 


ter with worthy and intelligent people. 
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1 all and every department of the work, 
reating a deep earnestness and a reli- 
nee on God. A notable change of 
colicy was made in that the board of 
-omen’s work was abolished by being 
bsorbed into the general work of the 
nion. The general board of the union 
ow consists of an equal number of men 
nd women, so that the general work 
nd the women’s work may be more 
losely coordinated. Women’s organi- 
ations will carry on as usual, save in 
ie matter of central leadership. Sun- 
ay was the crowning day of the con- 
ention. The church, holding 1500 peo- 
le, was crowded to capacity, morning 
nd evening. Dr. J. J. Ross, of Vancou- 
er, preached in the morning, and Dr. 
‘ranklin W. Sweet, in the evening. The 
Yey, Archibald Ward, president-elect of 
ne union, addressed a mass meeting in 
he afternoon. Other officers elected 
rere: General secretary, the Rev. M. L. 
Yrchard of Winnipeg; treasurer, Mr. D. 
J. Hudson of the same city. 

~The American Red Cross Life-Saving 
ervice celebrated its tenth anniversary, 
‘eb. 1. Starting in 1914 with one mem- 
er, it now has 40,000, and it is esti- 
aated that 100,000 persons throughout 
he United States have passed the Red 
“ross life saving tests. The object of 
his service is: To develop sentiment 
nd facilities for safeguarding human 
fe from drowning; to teach precautions 
hat should be observed on water, and 
sreventive measures necessary to avoid 
‘ccidents; to prevent drowning by teach- 
ag swimming and boat-handling; to res- 
ue those in peril of drowning; to resus- 
itate persons apparently drowned. Up 
o the time of the organization of the 
Xed Cross life saving service, there had 
yeen no effort to consolidate in one na- 
ional organization a country-wide pro- 
tram of water safety and life-saving. 

' Home Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo of 
he Foreign Mission Society addressed 
he congregation of the Sandusky Street 
Church of Pittsburgh on Sunday, Jan. 
3. On the church calendar appeared the 
lollowing prayer, written by the pastor, 
A. J. Bonsall, which was recited in uni- 
on by the entire congregation: “O God, 
hou giver of gifts to men, bestow, we 
yeseech thee, upon the executives of our 
lenominational societies thy wisdom to 
ruide them, thy strength to. sustain 
hem, the consciousness of thy presence 
o fill them with holy joy. As the ‘five- 
rear program’ approaches its conclusion 
nay the members of all our churches be 
noved by thy spirit to fulfill their 
oledges. Let the offerings of this year 
de as liberal as the need is great. Make 
dur interest and prayers to be as deey 
ind earnest as the cause is high. Thus 
nay we all have part in the triumphs ot 
he glorious gospel of Christ. Amen.” 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal |, 
Bells made of Copper and Tia. || 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- |) 


ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co 
Buckeye Bell Foundry ~ 
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A Short: 


Harves,. «.unas 


Many missionaries are being invalided home and furloughs 
are due, with few. reinforcements available. Our work in 
eleven fields is handicapped in the hour of its greatest 
promise. 


Waiting for the word to sail are young women who long 
to go to the aid of depleted staffs, toiling under circum- 
stances of harsh difficulty. We cannot send this relief 
until our financial problems are solved. 


This—the pity of it—at a time when:— 


Old buildings need 
pairs. 

Native women are 
suming leadership. 


A new spirit, favorable 
beyond precedent to mis- 
sionary effort, stirs pa- 
gan lands. 


Doors are open on every 
field. 

Schools are unable to ac- 
cept all applicants. Hos- 
pitals need enlargement. 
Growth in every depart- 
ment of work calls for 
new buildings. 


te= 


as- 


Why in this time of unexampled opportunity are we ham- 
pered by a debt of $474,202.95, and why can we not swiftly 
send our messengers to carry Christ’s Gospel to those 
anxious to receive it? 


Because of Unpaid Pledges 


If all the money pledged in the New World Movement had 
been paid we would be out of debt and our entire budget 
of $502,326.95 would be provided for. Have you paid yours? 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Financial needs to April 30, 1924, of all organizations 
participating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 


NEW BIBLE BOOKS 


Every preacher, Sunday School teacher, Bible student and Christian 
home should have the following books by Dr. J. B. Tidwell of Baylor 
University. 
“Genesis or a study of the plan of Redemption.”—A timely book— 
a new approach to the subject. 
“The Bible Book By Book”—A manual for the study of each book 
of the Bible—a real guide. 
“The Gospels and the Life of Christ’—This book gives all that is 
needed to enable one to master the content and meaning of the Gos- 
pels and Life of Christ. 

PRICE $1.50 EACH 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY PRESS, Waco, Texas 


jou Dui the uliry road 
with its green fields on either side, 
the mountains in the distance and 
the lake like a mirror lying in the 
sunshine lured him from Nazareth 
in his boyhood and became the 
highway of his travels as a young 
man. Down deep into his con- 
sciousness when a barefoot boy, 
went the solitude of the lonely 
glen, the beauty of the birds and 
flowers, the activity of the sower 
scattering seed, and the glee of the 
children playing hide and seek. 
He had learned all about Solomon 
in the synagogue school, but the 
wild lilies of the field meant more 


to him than all the glory of 
Israel’s wealthiest and _ wisest 
monarch. 


A little while given to the con- 
sideration of the lilies to which 
Jesus pointed so long ago may 
help us to see the life of which 
they are nature’s symbols. 


Life Marked by Spontaneity 


The lilies of the field are an 
illustration of the life of God 
mediated to men through Jesus 
Christ. It was this thought Ten- 
nyson may have had in mind when 
he penned these suggestive lines: 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here, root and all in my 
hand 

Little flower,—but if I could under- 
stand 

What you are, root and all, and 
alljin all} 

I should know what God and man 


Gee 


Tennyson caught the vision that 
all life whether found in the wild 
flower plucked out of the broken 
wall, or discovered in the highest 
human genius is the same life at its 
source, and that source is God. As 
an illustration of the life that per- 
meates the whole universe and ap- 
pears in myriad forms, the wild lily 
grows spontaneously. It springs 
up in God’s great outdoors as if by 
magic. When the sun warms the 
ground and the south wind tempers 
the air, the wild flowers unfold 
their petals and send their beauty 
and fragrance out upon their mis- 
sion of love and life. Life does 
not need to be worked up by arti- 
ficial means. It is marked by spon- 
taneity, and thus it is a rebuke to 
all simulated love, all legal right- 
eousness, all scholastic wisdom and 
all institutionalized religion. 
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Lilies and the Life aun 


spring time and summer. 


The atmosphere of the 


ma 


hapter. Rural beauty meets the eye on every page. 


Le 


Consider the lilies of the 
field, 
How they grow; 


They toil not, neither do 
they spin; 


Yet I say unto you, 


That Solomon in all his 
glory 

Was not arrayed like one of 
these. 


A Carpet of Living Colors 


But the wild lilies of the field 
are also an illustration of the abun- 
dance of the Life. In the summer 
of 1922 I motored along the north 
shore of Lake Superior from 
Duluth to Port Arthur, and all 
along the way despite the forest 
fires that had raged among the 
trees some years before, leaving 
the gaunt trunks as silent witnesses 
to the ravages of wind and flame, 
the ground in many places was a 
perfect carpet of the brightest 
colors contributed by the countless 
wild flowers native to that region. 
Land and water and air are teem- 
ing with illustrations of the abun- 
dant Life in all the forms of flowers 
and fish and fowl. Do you sup- 
pose the abundant Life stops 
when it reaches man? Not so long 
as we have the promise of Him 
who said, “I came that they may 
have life, and may have it abun- 
dantly.” 


I Give unto Them Eternal Life 


The persistence of the Life is 
illustrated by the lilies. Flowers 
will grow where men cannot live, 
in the deserts and far on the moun- 
tain tops. Flood and drought, 
wind and fire, cold and heat, earth- 
quakes and volcanoes have joined 
their titanic forces to crush the 
life out of the flowers; but they 
grow more persistently because of 
the very forces of nature that seem 
so antagonistic. This is charac- 
teristic of the Life. All the evil 
potentialities of earth and hell 
combined to kill Jesus; but the 


resurrection of our Lord and his 
immunity from death forevermore 
are the outstanding demonstration 
of the persistence of the Life. Is 
it not something like this Jesus 
had in mind when he said, “My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them and they follow me; and I 
give unto them eternal life and 
they shall never perish!” 


The Splendor of Outward Show 


The lilies of the field are also 
an interpretation of the Life as 
well as an illustration of it. The 
unity, the progress and the acces- 
sibility of the Life are interpreted 
by the lilies of the field. It has 
been discovered that plants are 
vitally related to men. Both are 
subject to the same diseases, af- 
fected in the same way by drugs, 
and apparently moved by the same 
impulses. Plants can be put to 
sleep under an anesthetic, cured of 
diseases by surgery, and clinically 
examined like people. All life 
however embodied seems to have 
a common origin and common 
characteristics. Therefore when 
we consider the lilies of the field 
we are thinking of an expression 
of the divine life which Jesus 
placed far above the artificial glory 
of Solomon. Solomon’s glory was 
the splendor of outward show 
while the glory of the lily is the 
beauty of inward life—the life of 
God expressing itself in beauty 
and fragrance and simplicity. 


The Unruffled Calm of Perfect 
Trust 


Life illustrated and interpreted 
by the lilies will do us little good 
unless utilized. It was the utiliza- 
tion of the principle of the Life in 
the lilies Jesus had in mind when 
he said, “Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow.” Worry and 
fear are diseases which prey upon 
people, robbing them of peace and 
poise and power; and these dis- 
eases become epidemic where the 
knowledge of God the Father and 
trust in his loving care are lacking. 
Jesus points to the lilies as our 
teachers in the knowledge of God. 
God is Love is the lesson the lilies 
bring to men. “If God so clothe 
the grass * * * will he not much 
more clothe you?” The wild lilies 
of the field are content to grow 
and serve where God places them 
without any of the vain ambitions 
that featured the empty glory of 
Solomon. 
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On Victory’s Threshold 


VW E are on the threshold of Victory. We are about 

to emerge with honor from the most crucial period 
of our history. Five years ago in Denver we started out 
to do big things—worthy things for our Christ. It has 
been a long, hard pull since that day. It has taken cour- 
age, endurance and hope. It has required zeal and con- 
fidence and loyalty. It has called for staying power, and 
our churches have shown wonderful patience. We 
launched out in faith. We had no precedents. Our pro- 
gram was a great spiritual venture and its accomplish- 
ment depended almost solely on the denomination’s soul. 
We are now on the threshold of victory—not defeat. We 
can finish our task with honor. We can now realize 
the full fruition of all we attempted for God. Millions in 
money must be secured in sixty days—not an impossible 
task. Possessing the spirit of Victory this vast sum can, 
and will, be secured. We have sometimes been embar- 
rassed by machinery. Let us forget mechanics now. The 
whole problem resolves itself into a personal matter. If 
I cheerfully pay my pledge and with thankfulness make 
my free-will offering; if I pray for and encourage my 
fellow church member; if I humbly seek to have my 
then we are on the threshold of 


Victory. We are not at the end of Baptist achievement. 
We are at its beginning. “Impossible?” With Mirabeau 
we say: ‘Never mention to me again that blockhead of 


a word.” 
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Folks, Facts and Comments 


After a successful pastorate at Bara- 
boo, Wis., Rev. H. H. Savage has be- 
gun his new work as pastor of the First 
Church at Pontiac, Mich. 


The church at Klamath Falls, Ore., is 
engaged in special meetings. State Evan- 
gelist Bentley is assisting the pastor, 


Rey. H. P. Andrews. 


The annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton Heights Church, New York City, 
showed every organization in the church 
in a prosperous condition. The mem- 
bership is larger and the loyalty greater 
than ever before in the history of the 
church. The pastor, Rev. Harold Patti- 
son, introduced the forum services Sun- 
day evenings and they have proved a 
great success. 


Friends of Miss Ruth Daniels, our 
missionary to Midnapore, India, will be 
sorry to learn of the death of her father, 
J. B. Daniels of Onsted, Mich., on Feb. 
3. Mr. Daniels had been in good health 
-ut was stricken with pneumonia. He 
was a firm believer in the New World 
Movement, contributing to its hearty 
support. Miss Daniel’s cablegram to her 
mother was Isaiah 51:12. 


Rev. P. P. W. Zieman, pastor of Union 
Church, Tokyo, Japan, recently returned 
to this country on furlough and has en- 
tered Crozer Seminary for additional 
work in theology. Mr. Zieman was sent 
by the Northern Baptist board to teach 
in Waseda University, and later was 
called to the pastorate of Union Church. 
He has brought back a unique collection 
of slides made from pictures which he 
secured of the Japanese earthquake. He 
is available for pulpit supply or for ad- 
dresses on mission work in Japan and 
may be addressed at Upland, Pa. 


Secretary Harry S. Myers has com- 
piled for the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil statistics showing the per capita 
gifts of twenty-four leading denomina- 
tions for their last fiscal year. In the 
list the Baptists of the North stand fifth, 
the United Presbyterians coming first, 
the Presbyterians of the South, the 
Moravian and the Reformed Church in 
America following in the order named. 
These are numerically small bodies. It 
should be noted that of the denomina- 
tions of more than a half million mem- 
bers the Baptists of the North lead with 
a per capita giving for missions and 
benevolences of $5.86 per year. Congre- 
gational expenses average $21.74 and for 
all purposes $29.33. The Baptists of the 
South and the Methodists of the South 
give only the average for all purposes. 
In the case of the former this amounts 
to $9.68 and the latter $14.34. The total 
gifts for home and foreign missions of 
the twenty-four bodies amounted to 
$76,415,095, congregational or current ex- 
penses amounted to $253,164,871, and the 
grand total for all purposes is $411,265,- 
176. 


Rev. A. B. Murphy is pastor of the 
churchat San.Luis: Obispo,#@al. 9 He 
was formerly pastor of the church at 
San Pedro where a new $60,000 building 
was erected. 


Twenty-five years ago the Rev. A. L. 
Wilkinson served the First Church, 
Sterling, Ill, as pastor. At a recent 
meeting of the church he was called as 
pastor emeritus, and his letter of ac- 
ceptance was read at the morning service 
Feb. 10. As this was the last active 
pastorate held by Doctor Wilkinson, it 
is very fitting for the church thus to 
honor him with this title. Rev. J. G. 
Little is now pastor. 


What is said to be the largest church 
sign in America was recently dedicated 
by the First Church, Oakland, Cal., Rev. 
John Snape pastor. The sign is forty- 
four feet high and four feet wide and is 
built in two sections weighing 900 
pounds. The letters are double-faced, 
eighteen inches high and the bulbs used 
are twenty-five watt blue daylight type. 
The flashing cross at the top and the 
word welcome at the bottom will attract 
the passer-by. We wonder if we cannot 
have a picture of this great sign which 
will remind thousands of church and its 
worship. 


The Desired Haven 


CHARLES C. EARLE 


pea toward home, 
Where loved ones longing, wait 
for me, 
Through perils of the pathless sea, 
“Before the wind,” my barque 
glides free 
Through cloudless day. 


Black night descends, 

The storm-bird cries the coming 
gale, : 

The tempest breaks, the wild winds 
wail, 

The lights are quenched, the sig- 
nals fail, 

Hope fades away. 


Euroclydon; 

Main-sail and oaken mast are 
riven, 

The creaking ship mounts up to 
heaven, 

Descends to dismal depths, and 
driven, 


No guiding hand. 


All powerless, prone, 

I pray to Him who rules the wave, 

To guide my trembling barque and 
save, 

And with the morn still waters 
lave 

The Fatherland. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————XX—XX——————————ew—q—q—qy—y————y————————— 


The Phi Kappa Sigma Fraternity | 
its recent national convention elected 
its president Dr. Albert C. Dieffenba, 
ecitor of The Christian Register, Boston, 


A recent speaker at the Chicago m. 
isters’ conference was Rev. Vaclav Kr;. 
cek, field secretary of President Masar- 
of Czecho-Slovakia, who spoke upon | 
religious forces now working in Euro 


The “Congregationalist” comment; 
on the word “scofflaw” which yi 
awarded the prize as best describing | 
disreputable breaker of the eightee] 
amendment, does not believe that | 
word will come into common use. | 
lacks euphony and the terse descripti 
quality of good slang.” The editor thir: 
that the friends of law and order I} 
resourcefulness in the art of vituperatih 
The plain “law-breaker” is about asf 
fective a word as any. “A man who sei‘ 
at law will scoff equally at scofflaw. 


A union evangelistic campaign 
held in Kiatingfu, West China, by rep: 
sentatives of the three missions at wh 
in the region. No one church was lai 
enough to accommodate all those y« 
wished to attend, so meetings were f¢ 
simultaneously in three  diffen 
churches. During the eight days of i 
campaign, sixty-one meetings were (i 
ducted. These were attended by 10} 
people, 579 of whom were enrolled: 
definitely interested in the gospel ns 
sage. Rev. A. G. Adams, Baptist 15 
sionary at that station, says: “Thisd 
operative evangelistic effort proves {i 
missions and churches can unite tol 
God’s work and their strength anda” 
thusiasm are more than doubled thervy 
We now have all we can do to conse/ 
the happy results of this campaign Kk 
Bible study classes are under 1 
swing.” 


“See it; see through it; see it throu;.’ 
That is what the girls on the Hillsil 
College Y. W. C. A. vesper commit 
took for their slogan when they meté 
cently to discuss the need for serve 
The members of this committee 
Chairman, Dora Burnison, of Clevelld 
and Katherine Beal, Elyria, Ohio; Ee 
Bowers, Annette Hoffman, and Fi 
Arnold, of Chicago; Vivian Bowdil 
Pittsford, Mich.; Victoria Eldrive 
Hillsdale; Mary Rose, Cherry Crk 
New York, and Edith Hatch, Connett 
Ohio. The following plans to be car? 
out this semester were drawn up: - 
assist Miss Applegren, the Hillsl 
County Red Cross nurse. To give 
least one hour a week to making, mié 
ing and collecting clothes for the ne¢l 
of Hillsdale and vicinity. To condu 
kind of playground for those chilé 
who are deprived of the right kin 
recreation. To be responsible for * 
ing to Sunday school and church li 
children who seldom go. Putting 9?! 
theories into practice, we would say. 


| 
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THE PLAcE oF PRAYER IN LIFE, 
BY FREDERIC C, SpurRR 


The Calvary Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
has purchased a new sedan car for the 
pastor, Rev. G. E. Harris. 


The First Church, Santa Ana, Cal., 
received a $1000 bond from the late Mary 
J. Wall. The interest is to be used for 
the upkeep ofthe parsonage. 


Rev. A. H. Carr was installed as:pas- 
tor of the First Church, Bridgeport, Pa., 
Jan. 25. Prof.'I. G. Matthews of Crozer 
Seminary preached the sermon. Rev; A. 
E. Look, pastor of the Upland Church 
and Dr. Hainer of the First Church, 
Norristown, also had part in the service. 


The First Church, Redlands, Cal., is 
engaged in special meetings. The pas- 
tor, Rev. S. Fraser Langford, is being 
assisted by Miss Amy Stockton and Miss 
Rita Gould. Following the evangelistic 
meeting there is to be a _ Redlands 
student conference March 14-16 under 
the direction of the young people of the 
First Church with the University of 
Redlands cooperating. This conference 
is for the young people of Southern 
California. The church has appointed a 
special committee with President Duke 
as chairman and a campaign is planned 
in order that the church may meet in 
full its obligations to the New World 
Movement. 

The difficulties experienced by the 
banks in some parts of our country is 
emphasized by the experience in Lewis- 
town, Mont. All the banks in this thriv- 
ing little city have been forced to close 
their doors. The Montana Baptist Bul- 
letin says: “One of the very strongest 
banks in all Montana was the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fergus County. It had 
deposits of around $3,000,000 and. re- 
sources above $5,000,000. It was the 
outstanding financial institution of cen- 
tral Montana. The Montana Baptist 
Convention banked in this institution. 
No one dreamed that it would fail. But 
it did. On Dec. 10 it closed its doors. 
They are still closed.” It is hoped that 
arrangements may be made for the re- 
organization of the bank without serious 
loss to its depositors. c 


The recent death of Dr. John Clifford 
in England makes especially appropriate 
the republication of this poem of his— 
reassuring in the midst of the strife of 
tongues. ‘They shall know whose word 
shall stand, mine or theirs.” 


Hammer and Anvil 


Last eve I passed beside a blacksmith’s door 
And heard the anvil ring the vesper 
chime; 
When looking in, I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers worn with beating years 
of time. 


“How many anvils have you had,” said I, 
To wear and batter all these hammers so?” 
“Just one,” said he; then said with twink- 
ling eye, 
“The anvil wears the hammers out, you 
know,” 


And so, I thought, the anvil of God’s Word 

For ages skeptic blows have beat upon; 

Yet, though the noise of falling blows was 
heard, 

The anvil is unharmed—the hammers 
gone. 
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Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick addressed 
a Philadelphia audience Feb. 7 at the 
Temple Church. His theme was “The 
Major Objective of Jesus.” 


The successor to Dr. Washington 
Gladden in the old First Congregational 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, is Dr. M. H. 
Lichliter, a Methodist minister who has 
for the past five years been pastor of a 
Congregational church at Newton, Mass 


The board of managers of the New 
Jersey Convention met in its quarterly 
meeting Jan. 7. It will be recalled that 
a speciait c>-minittee was appointed to 
read the correspondence in the Foreign 
Mission files after vague charges of 
heterodoxy had been made against soa:e 
individuals and institutions. The board 
gave consideration to the printed report 
of this special committee and also lis- 
tened to a personal statement by Dr. 
M. J. Twomey concerning the thorough- 
ness of the investigation. Ninety per 
cent of the members of the board were 
present and by unanimous standing vote 
they expressed their unshaken confidence 
in the society and its leadership. 


“Across The Desk” in a recent num- 
ber of The Lutheran, the editor discusses 
criticisms of the policy of erecting com- 
bination church and office buildings, 
church hotse and hotel structures, etc. 
The critics of the plan declare that the 
followers of Wesley are developing 
“the building instinct.” “It is commonly 
stated,” says the editor, “that instincts 
are mechanical psychic reactions to cir- 
cumstances and opportunities whereby 
live things exhibit intelligence not quite 
equivalent to the possession of soul, We 
think the Methodist Church is not losing 
its soul, but from the way they are dis- 
cussing their bishops we think there is 
some danger of damaging its head.” 
Tue Baptist is not greatly worried over 
reports which show that religious in- 
stitutions are developing business in- 
stincts. 


“A journey in the steerage should be 
one of the first subjects of study for 
American students of immigration,” says 
Professor Edith Abbott, the new dean of 
the graduate school of social service ad- 
ministration at the University of Chica- 
go. With this experience in mind Dean 
Abbott has assembled in her new volume 
on immigration, soon to be published, 
laws, reports from organizations and in- 
dividuals, and a remarkable sect of social 
case records. Typical documents of the 
attempted regulation of steerage condi- 
tions tell the story of early emigrant 
ships from 1751 to 1882, and reports from 
our modern commission show the condi- 
tions of the twentieth-century journey. 
The admission, exclusion, and expulsion 
of aliens are dealt with in the second 
part of the book, and domestic immigra- 
tion problems in the third. This collec- 
tion of material will make it possible for 
large numbers of students to use conven- 
iently an important series of documents 
heretofore accessible to only a few, and 
will, for the first time, make available a 
body of unpublished case records of 
great significance in the field of immigra- 
tion. 
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Enthusiastic reports come from the 
Colorado Woman’s College as to the 
results of the recent visit of Dr. Allyn 
K. Foster to that institution. 


Indianapolis Baptists have again 
showed their enterprise in securing 
property upon which to erect a new 
church building. Butler University has 
recently purchased a large tract for a 
campus and will soon begin the erection 
of the new college buildings. 


Prof. James Stalker of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, has resigned after fifty years in 
the ministry, twenty-two of which have 
been spent as a professor. Doctor 
Stalker is seventy-five years of age. It 
is his purpose to retire from active 
service. 


The First Church, Peoria, IIl., will be- 
gin immediately the erection of a new 
parish house. It will be a three-story 
building with all the equipment of a 
modern church house. Rev. G. W. 
Chessman is greatly encouraged in his 
work. He speaks especially of the 
strong laymen who back him up in his 
plans. The Fellowship class will pro- 
vide the church with a stereopticon. 


On Feb. 1 Rev. Paul Hutchinson be- 
came managing editor of the Christian 
Century. He will share in the varied 
responsibilities of editorship both in the 
construction of the paper and in writing 


and will have chief charge of the news, 


of the Christian world. Zion’s Herald 
speaks of the new connection as: “A 
loss to Methodism.” Mr. Hutchinson 
was a missionary in China from 1916 to 
1921. He has rendered a large service 
in the production and promotion of “the 
world service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” According to the Advocate he 
“has gained an enviable position as an 
advanced thinker, particularly on ques- 
tions of church administration and as a 
clear, incisive writer.” 


The “Canadian Baptist” gives a full 
page discussion of the action of the 
senate of McMaster University in the 
matter of the protest of Dr. T. T. Shields 
on account of the conferring of the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. upon President 
Faunce of Brown University. Doctor 
Shields is himself a member of the sen- 
ate and did not present his protest until 
within three hours of the time of the 
special convocation. The senate declared 
that it had never been thought neces- 
sary in conferring honorary degrees to 
inquire into the details of one’s theology 
or politics. They were satisfied with the 
fact that Doctor Faunce for a quarter 
of a century has occupied his present 
position and is recognized as a Christian 
gentleman who accepts in his daily life 
the Lordship of Christ. He is a mem- 
ber of the oldest Baptist church in 
America and has recognized standing in 
the Rhode Island Baptist Convention 
and the Northern Baptist Convention. 
The senate then took action in which it 
stated “its belief that the actions and 
attitude of Doctor Shields make it obvi- 
ously impossible to cooperate with him 
longer in any constructive work with 
any hope of success.” 


There is an interesting letter in this 
issue from J. Herbert Cope of Burma. 
You had better not read it unless you 
want to be faced with fearful facts. 


The annual Bible conference will con- 
vene in the Baptist Tabernacle, Atlanta, 
Ga., Mar. 2, and continue until the ninth. 
Dr. George W. Truett, Dr. E. Y. Mullins, 
Dr. Len G. Broughton, Dr. A. T. Robert- 
son, Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, have been 
secured to speak daily throughout the 
entire session. Rev. John W. Ham, pas- 
tor, is director of the conference. 


The First Church, Boulder, Colo., is 
making steady progress under the lead- 
ership of Rev. J. H. Skeen. New mem- 
bers are uniting with the church week 
after week and in November alone there 
were fifty-seven additions to the mem- 
bership. The church has revised the 
plans for the new building and it is hoped 
to begin work soon. This church is in 
one of the important educational centers. 
The state university is making a rapid 
growth and is unable to care for all who 
would enter. 

Cameron Beck is personnel director of 
the New York Stock Exchange. In an 
address he said: “Recently the presi- 
dent of the stock exchange called to- 
gether seventy-eight men in the Wall 
Street district. Eight were railroad 
presidents, eighteen were presidents of 
trust companies, one of whom was Gen- 
eral Goethals. The sole purpose of the 
meeting was to plan for the strengthen- 
ing of the moral fiber and character of 
boys and young men, in the financial 
district of New York. This resulted in 
calling a Y. M. C. A. boys’ work secre- 
tary to give full time to these boys be- 
ginning their careers in this great com- 
mercial center. Wall Street is clamoring 
for the stable young men and women of 
character from the great Middle West.” 
"eee 


William G. Russell, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware Director of Promotion. Elect- 


ed October, 1919. 146,876 Baptists and 
754 churches in Pennsylvania. 2894 Bap- 
tists and 15 churches in Delaware. 


THE BAPTIS 


Mrs. Montgomery Ward, widow of tt 
founder of the mail-order house, has a; 
nounced another gift to Northweste: 
University amounting to $4,000,000. 
few weeks ago in these columns y 
called attention to a gift of $3,000,0 
frem the same source. 


The Sunday School Times has this | 
say about one of the cabinet member 

“It is fine to have in the cabinet | 
the President of the United States 
member who is old-fashioned in his fait 
making a Christmas address in the litt 
Welsh Baptist Church at Sharon, P,; 
where as a boy he recited his Sunda 
school lesson. This address of Secr 
tary of Labor James J. Davis appea 
in this issue of THE BAPTIST. 


The attendance at the mid-we 
prayer meeting of the Central Churc 
Middleboro, Mass., has increased until 
is necessary to have regular ushers f 
the services. The growth, it is said, 
due to an increasing interest on the pa 
of the people and is not the result 
a drive or unusual methods to attra 
a crowd. More than one-third of t 
attendance are young people. T 
church is known in the community | 
“the singing church,” and this featu 
is also attracting large numbers to t 
Sunday evening services. Rev. C. 
Chappell is pastor. 


Rev. W. B. Norton, in the “Chica: 
Tribune” says that “Dr. Gilbert Loy 
land of Evanston, who for several ye: 
has been in charge of the mission 
work of the Sunday schools of the Me’ 
odist Episcopal Church, numbering n) 
nearly 5,000,000 members, has resigr! 
to join the staff of Dr. S. Earl Tayl 
former head of the Interchurch Wo! 
Movement. Doctor Taylor’s headqu: 
ters are at Holbrook, Ariz., where | 
retired after his strenuous work with ' 
Interchurch. A movement is on foot: 
establish a foundation by which resea’ 
and missionary enterprises may be ¢’ 
ried out.” 


Columbia Center, Ohio, is situated! 
the open country and is practically s’ 
rounded by colleges and universitie- 
Oberlin, Case, Western Reserve, Bé! 
win-Wallace, Wooster and _ Ashlal 
Columbia takes a normal pride in 1 
own community life and through the > 
tivities of the centralized school | 
churches, the community hall, the gra‘ 
and the band, the varied talent of ' 
young people finds expression iné 
wholesome way. Rev. C. H. Wood § 
completed his first half year of servé 
They had a Christmas tree in Aug} 
and gifts for the children and hosp} 
supplies were brought in to be sent 
Miss Fanny Northcutt of Swatow, Cha 
In October an offering was sent for 
reconstruction work in Japan. | 
Thanksgiving time fruits, vegetables | 
supplies were sent to an old ladies’ het 
in Cleveland. The Near East and ot} 
objects have not been forgotten. 1 
woman’s society is studying the mis‘! 
study books. The program as outliX 
and carried out would be a credit to! 
church. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The Value 


ae victory we have in mind is the full completion 
- of the New World Movement by April 30, 1924. 
etween the date when this is written, Feb. 15, and 
ie date when the books will close, a period of ten 
eeks, the churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 
sntion must pay into the benevolence treasury about 
7,000,000, in order to provide for all obligations as- 
imed by the convention at Atlantic City in 1923. 
n the face of it this looks like an impossible task; 
It when analyzed by taking a normal church of 100 
embers as a cross section of the whole constituency 
ie word “impossible” vanishes. An average of 50 
mts a week for ten week from each member would 
ean $500 from a church of 100 members, and if the 
cample of this church were followed by all the 
lurches in the convention territory, the $7,000,000 
ill needed would be raised. 


This paper analysis, however, is valueless as a 
orking proposition. It is given here simply to show 
ie reasonableness of the task when responsibility is 
Stributed. Aside from this hypothetical case, the 
b can be done on any other reasonable and prac- 
cable basis. But we started out to write an editorial 
1 the value of victory. The value of our victory in 
mpleting the campaign with honor will be at least 
reefold. First, the economic value will be consid- 
‘ed and enhanced. This has far-reaching signifi- 
mee. When the victory is won it will mean working 
pital for our missionary societies and boards with- 
it the serious handicap of debts and strained credit 
the banks. It will mean the economic vindication 
‘the plan of cooperation, the opening of a new day 
x the denomination in keeping books and building 
idgets, and the restoration of the confidence of men 
‘affairs in the business ability and integrity of all 
ho share in the distribution of the funds. It will 
SO mean economic self-respect for every subscriber 
id church who pay their pledges in full or make 
tisfactory settlement. Other elements of the 


onomic value of victory will readily occur to people 
ho think. 


If we could separate moral value from economic 
ilue, we would say that the moral value of victory 
this case will be inestimable. Failure, if we dare 
ink of it, to complete the New World Movement 
ith a clean slate will have a disastrous effect upon 
€ morale of the whole denomination. But with 
ctory, new inspiration and fresh courage will come 
all the troops at the front, to all the soldiers in 
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training, and to all the people who provide the sinews 
of war. There is no disguising the fact that cuts in 
operating budgets produced, on the part of the 
officials of our cooperating societies and conventions, 
a state of mind that was far from happy. This state 
of mind has been changed by the hope of victory 
which sprung up at the recent meeting of the general 
board in Chicago, but unless that hope is realized the 
last state of mind will be worse than the first. We 
must have victory in order to maintain the moral 
value necessary for Northern Baptists to do success- 
ful business in the kingdom of God. 

And what shall we say of the spiritual value of 
victory? Does not the spiritual value depend a good 
deal upon the economic value? In other words, can 
we have spiritual victory on the basis of repudiating 
our financial obligations? To ask the question is to 
answer it in the negative. Spiritual blessing waits 
upon honest stewardship in the handling of money. 
Malachi laid down this order when he called upon 
his people to bring the whole tithe into God’s store- 
house, and Jesus suggested the same rule when he 
plainly told the rich young man that eternal life 
hinged upon his attitude toward property. 

We know of no better preparation for a great 
spiritual revival than an honest attempt on the part 
of our people to face this vital issue squarely, and 
by the grace of God to set about it in good earnest 
to pay in full the pledges made to the New World 
Movement. 

Shall we allow this threefold value to depreciate 
by our failure to meet the issue, or shall we hold it 
sacredly up to standard in the spirit and service of 
our Lord and Saviour who finished his task with 
honor? 


This Treasure in Earthen Jars 

rI\HE spiritual content gives value to the earthen 

_ jar. It is well to keep this distinction in mind 
because of the tendency to give the empty jar a rating 
far above its intrinsic worth. The physical body is a 
valuable earthen jar because it holds the treasure of 
an immortal personality; the Bible is a priceless 
earthen jar because it contains the records of the 
eternal Christ; the church is a precious earthen jar 
because it carries the living gospel to dying men. 
But even in things which appear to be lacking in 
spiritual content, the earthen jar is prized because 
it contains something of inestimable value. Take, for 
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example, the five things upon which material pros- 
perity rests and it requires no depth of thought to 
discover that they are earthen jars full of spiritual 
substance. We mention crops first. Corn and wheat, 
hogs and cattle, fruit and vegetables may be measured 
in bushels, weighed by pounds and sold in markets 
which seem to be as far from spirituality as the north 
pole is from the Gulf Stream. But the farmer raising 
the crops, who has in mind the great spiritual ideals 
embodied in better education for his children, a bet- 
ter church for his community, a better home for his 
family, better roads for himself and his neighbor, a 
chance to travel and see the world, and better con- 
ditions for society at large, fills the earthen jar with 
spiritual value. 

The crops are but a means to these ends, and if 
they have any value at all above the commercial quo- 
tations of the market place, that value resides in the 
law of transmutation by which corn becomes Chris- 
tian character, eggs Christian education, and hogs 
Christian homes. 

The fatal mistake of the farmer in the parable was 
made when he failed to fill his crops full of spiritual 
ideals and purposes. He filled his barns with wheat, 
but he did not fill his wheat with dreams of social 
and spiritual enrichment for himself and for his 
neighbors. He kept the jar without the treasure, and 
wnen the great Auditor called him to his account, he 
could only say, “Poor fool, this night thy soul is re- 
quired of thee, and whose shall these things be which 
thou hast provided?’ The farmer had the jar but it 
was empty. This is the danger which besets every 
farmer who fails to transmute his crops into the 
spiritual and eternal values embodied in good homes, 
good schools, good churches and good social and in- 
dustrial conditions for all the people of all the world. 
In the next issue we shall take up the other four 
things upon which material prosperity rests. 


Going the Second Mile with Germany 


RS. WOODROW WILSON has expressed the 
spirit of America in her letter to General Allen 
reading in part: “I do not hesitate to express the 
hope that your fund in aid of helpless German children 
may continue to find generous support.” Written 
when every American citizen was incensed by the 
insult offered to the memory of her distinguished 
husband by the German embassy refusing to join the 
other nations in lowering its flag to half mast, it is 
another instance of the purpose of the United States 
to rise above the petty animosity which blinds an 
otherwise great people to the amenities which make 
for peace and good-will. Woodrow Wilson died be- 
lieving that the German government and the German 
people are two distinct entities. It was not.the Ger- 
man people who were to blame for the regrettable 
embassy flag incident, but the German government, 
and that government, whether a monarchy or a 
democracy, is still tarred with the pitch of arrogance. 
Let us continue to feed the starving children of Ger- 
many in spite of the bonehead leaders who manage 
the German government. The second mile is always 
harder to travel than the first mile, but it is the 
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first Christian mile. It would be far less than Chris 
tian if we should permit our resentment agains 
Germany at this time to slacken our zeal and gen 
erosity in feeding and clothing the thousands o 
children in Germany who will die unless our aid i 
sustained. Mrs. Wilson expresses the common thought 
of all the American people when she so beautifull; 
says, “I am sure Mr. Wilson would not have the 
devotion and loyalty of the American people whon 
he so loved take on the guise of resentment whict 
might cause suffering if not death among innocent 
children.” “Be not overcome of evil but overcome 
evil with good.” , 


Self-Perpetuating Boards | 
Caan the boards of trustees of Baptist schools 
hJ and colleges be self-perpetuating or shall they 
be elected by popular vote of the constituency sup: 
porting these institutions? This is a live questior 
in some state conventions, and there are not a few of 
our people who demand that the system of self-per. 
petuation shall be changed to election by the peopl 
who support the schools and colleges. This on the 
surface seems to be a just demand, and in the in. 
terest of democracy there appears to be no good 
reason why it should not be granted. 


But it is well understood by men of experienc 
that some things theoretically sound are not prac: 
ticable. The election of trustees of colleges is among 
the number. The affairs of a college are adminis. 
tered by a board usually few in numbers and con: 
sisting of men who have special fitness for the task 
Most colleges interview the new men who are selected 
for nomination in any given year and carefully ex. 
plain to them the duties and responsibilities of the 
cffice, securing their consent to serve with the 
knowledge of the demands upon their time anc 
strength and resources before them. The election 0! 
trustees thus becomes a highly selective process 
The nature of the specific work involved in adminis: 
tering the affairs of a college calls for trustees wh« 
have special fitness for the task. There is alway: 
danger in popular nomination and election that the 
wrong men will be chosen. This danger is reducet 
to the minimum when a smaller body of selected mer 
nominate and elect the trustees whose terms expiré 
at any annual meeting. 


If this system appears to be taxation without repre: 
sentation, it is only in appearance, because the Bap: 
tist college which lives upon the bounty of fund: 
collected by means of a general cooperative move 
ment is always amenable to the denomination and 
answerable for its faith and purpose to the board ol 
education and through the board of education t¢ 
the Northern Baptist Convention. The denominatior 
can instruct the board of education at any time t 
withdraw support from any college that is provec 
to be unworthy of support. Baptist colleges which 
have never sought support by means of general de 
nominational cooperation but have been built up bj 
friends of higher education, are in a class by them: 
selves and are Baptist only by. association. 


February 23, 1924 
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AT THE FOUNTAIN OF ST. LUCIA, NAPLES. 


The Charm of a Month in Italy 


PMHERE is a strong temptation for a 
© traveler who has spent a few weeks 
n a foreign country to consider him- 
elf competent to tell all about it. First 
mpressions are so vivid that it is easy 
0 generalize them into sweeping and 
ogmatic characterizations. The natural 
uman desire of one who knows a very 
ttle to seem wise in the eyes of those 
rho know even less, tempts one to 
pread a banquet of knowledge with the 
ew crumbs of information which one 
as recently picked up. It is nothing 
2ss than pathetic to see a foreigner, who 
annot find his way to the postoffice 
7ithout a guide or conduct the necessary 
egotiations for the purchase of half 
' dozen post cards without having re- 
ourse to the sign-language, suddenly 
ssume the air of an oracle and attempt 
) interpret the mind of a nation the mo- 
aent he begins to write for the papers 
ack home. 

I cannot hope to be able wholly to 
void this absurdity in the few papers 
hich I shall write giving impressions 
f£ Italy and certain other European 
ountries, but I shall at least minimize 
both by avoiding generalizations so far 
$ possible and by confessing to my 
zaders at the start the random and in- 
dequate character of these observations 
nd the complete lack of finality in any 
Pinions which may be expressed. The 
ay after my arrival in Rome an English 


cquaintance said that Rome was a de- - 


ghtful place except that it was a den 
f thieves. The next day I had my 
ocket picked (for the first time in my 
fe) and the following day some goods 
ere stolen from my hotel room (for the 
tst time in a rather varied experience 
f{ travel). But in spite of this apparent 
onfirmation of my friend’s criticism, I 
mn. far from sharing his general opinion. 
1s true that almost the first two people 
hom I encountered were thieves. It 
also true that the only swans I have 
‘en in Italy are the black ones on the 
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little lake in the Villa Borghese, but it 
would be reckless to assert on _ this 
slender basis of observation that all 
swans in Italy are black, or even that 
the rising tide of color is threatening to 
engulf all Italian swandom beneath its 
billows. Among the traveler’s daily pe- 
titions there ought to be a _ special 
collect for deliverance from hasty and ill- 
founded generalizations, especially un- 
favorable ones. 


And yet one cannot help forming 
opinions as one goes along. I have been 
in Italy a month, have traveled from 
Naples to Sicily and back to Rome, have 
diligently and regularly read the Italian 
papers, especially those of Rome, Naples 
and Palermo, have talked with many 
Italians and a few foreign residents, and 
from the resulting impressions and testi- 
monies certain opinions have, begun to 
emerge, all of which are subject to sub- 
sequent correction. Some of these 
present opinions are as follows: That 
Italy is not suffering very seriously in 
its economic life from the results of the 
war, at least in comparison with other 
countries; that business is good and 
that the people, in the cities at least, 
are in a fairly contented and hopeful 
mood; that Mussolini is at present the 
absolute master of Italy and that he is 
about as prominent in the press ana in 
the popular mind as Roosevelt was in 
his palmiest days; that there are all sorts 
of opinions among the Italian people 
as to the present justification and perma- 
nent worth of his dictatorial policy; that 
the national consciousness has_ been 
greatly intensified and that militarisin 
is much more in evidence than formerly; 
that the popular prestige of the Catholic 
church has been increased by the atti- 
tude of the fascisti party, whose leaders 
consider the Catholic church a valuable 
asset for the strengthening of the na- 
tionalistic spirit; that there is, if not 


more religion, at least more interest in 
religious questions than there was be- 
fore the war. 

Perhaps this is a rather formidable 
list of opinions to follow immediately 
after a warning against premature gen- 
eralization, but it is only after such a 
warning that I would venture to utter 
them, and if the opinions are remem- 
bered, I trust that their tentative charac- 
ter will not be forgotten. There may 
hereafter follow some of the details of 
observation upon which they are based 
and perhaps some others by which they 
may be corrected. 


A further fact, which is not without 
its larger significance, is that there is 
certainly less disposition than formerly 
to consider the traveler as fair game for 
all sorts of petty extortion. Time was, 
as I know very well from former ex- 
periences, when one who did not want 
to be overcharged at a hotel must needs 
make a very careful bargain in advance, 
and then scrutinize his bill to see that it 
was in harmony with the contract, and 
then either tip the servants too much or 
leave with the disquieting fear that he 
had tipped them too little. All that is 
changed. At my first hotel in Naples— 
a city which I believe used to have 
rather an excessively bad reputation for 
that sort of thing—I bargained as 
cautiously as of yore. Then I found in 
my room a placard stating the exact 
price of the room and all the additional 
charges which went with it, namely, a 
certain number of lire for heat, 10 per 
cent for service, and 4 per cent for gov- 
ernment tax. Then there was a supple- 
mentary notice to the effect that by the 
decree of such-and-such a date an addi- 
tional charge of 30 per cent was 
authorized—this last to take care of the 
depreciation of the currency which had 
taken place since the first rate was 
fixed. All of which brought the charge 
to the exact figure which the clerk had 
stated. All over the place there were 
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signs in four languages announcing that 
tipping had been abolished. The 10 per 
cent service charge takes its place. Then 
I was prepared to anticipate that the 
servants, who had been brought up on 
the old tipping system which made their 
incomes dependent upon the satisfaction 
of the patrons, would be less attentive 
under a system which left them nothing 
either to hope or to fear from the pa- 
tron’s state of mind. But not so. Not 
once has there been the slightest lack 
of courtesy or attention. The landlords 
evidently play fair and really give the 
servants the 10 per cent. The servants 
evidently like the new system, and it 
works well. 


Not a Land of “Palms” 


This means a good deal for the 
traveler’s peace of mind and, what is 
more significant, it seems to indicate a 
new and improved business morality in 
this important national industry. It may 
be added that the Italians have gone 
beyond us in this matter, for the same 
method is applied also in restaurants and 
on sleeping-cars and dining-cars. Ameri- 
cans have in the past growled a good 
deal about the nuisance of tipping in 
Europe, though at the same time they 
have stupidly allowed the same practice 
to become almost as prevalent at home 
as it ever was abroad. But it has always 
seemed to me that the real objection 
to tipping was not that it was an an- 
noyance to the person who gave the tips, 
but that it was an injustice to the one 
who received them to make his pay for 
honest service depend upon the mo- 
mentary whim of the giver. For a wait- 
er or a porter or a chambermaid to do 
honest and honorable work and then 
rely for his compensation upon what is 
erroneously called a “gratuity,” is an 
absurdity and an abomination. There is 
an old story of a freshly arrived Ameri- 
can at a hotel called “The Palms” who 
complained to a fellow-traveler that he 
did not see any palms. ‘Never mind,” 
was the answer, “when you leave you 
will see nothing but palms.” In that 
sense I have literally not seen a palm 
in Italy, except those of a few-beggars. 


And there are not very many beggars 
—now and then a cripple or an old 
woman at a church door, or a woman 
with a baby under a shawl on the street 
about dusk. But very few. Yesterday 
morning at the entrance of the Vatican 
Museum I saw, as I had seen several 
times before, a legless man with an ex- 
tended cap arid a smiling countenance, a 
face of radiant and contagious good- 
humor. Being in a mood of reckless 
generosity, since I had just received a 
card of free admission to all national 
museums in Italy (not good, however, at 
the Vatican), I gave him 20 centesimi 
(1 cent), for which he beamed upon me 
with respect and gratitude. When I 
came out three hours later he recognized 
his benefactor and waved and called to 
me, not asking for more but wishing me 
a pleasant day. I felt ashamed to have 
purchased so much good-will for so small 
a coin. I shall see him again, of course, 


for one has to go often to the Vatican 
Museum, and you can no more get by 
that man than you can get by the ticket- 
taker, and I think I shall take him a 
dozen lead pencils with the suggestion 
that he start in business. First, however, 
I must learn whether he will be allowed 
to sell them without a license. But, as 
I was saying, beggars are scarce in any 
of the half dozen cities which I have 
visited. ' 

Of course there are juvenile beggars 
here and there, generally good-natured 
and of no great importunity. They do 
not even pretend to any particular dis- 
tress, and ask for money—generally 
specifying “dieci centesimi” (half a cent) 
—merely because they want it and as- 
sume that the stranger has it to spare. 
They are merely the innocent inheri- 
tors of an old tradition. As usual, old 
traditions linger longest in out-of-the- 
way places, and these merry mendicants 
are seldom seen where there is much 
traffic. We ran into them in full force, 
with some of a more urgent sort, one 
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evening in a village thirty or forty mil 
from Naples. 

We had missed the afternoon steam 
from the island of Capri back to Nap}, 
and had chartered a sail-boat to brir 
us across the Sorrento. The wit 
freshened and the sea came up with th 
startling suddenness which I unde 
stand is characteristic of this part of tl 
Mediterranean. Our four sailors, wl 
seemed to handle their queer-rigged era 
very skillfully and who half an ho 
earlier had been singing us Italian son) 
of the sea and chattering gaily abo! 
their work and themselves and ft} 
beauties and wonders of Capri, decid, 
that it would be too risky. to try to rea 
Sorrento. So we let them put us asho 
at a tiny village near the point of f 
promontory, at a place which could | 
called a harbor only by courtesy aj 
imagination and some violence to trut 
It was deep dusk, but the populatiy 
saw us afar, and some of the men a) 
all of the children came down to help. 


Cedars of Lebanon 


By Anna M. BAKER 


PON the slopes of snow-capped 


Lebanon 
In majesty they stood, lifting their 
heads 
To heaven in midst of lofty mountain 
peaks, 


Day after day they slowly rose. 
Their branches spreading over yawning 
depths 
Of dark and rocky caverns, deep ra- 
vines, 
Encanopied by skies of clearest blue. 


The piercing winds and storms but vainly 
strove 
To wrest them from their battlemented 
heights 
And from the fostering care of mother 
earth; 
But this rough buffeting gave added 
power 
As age succeeded age, till they became 
Gigantic in their strength, the “King 
of Trees”, 
The patriarchs of generations gone. 


How richly they adorned the mountain- 
side, 
Clothed in a wealth of verdure ever 
green 
That threw around a cool and welcome 
shade. 
The breeze soft sighing through their 
spreading boughs 
Breathed tones of deep solemnity and 
awe 


Among their branches birds found safe 
retreat 
In which to build their nests and rear 
their young. 
But list! where silence deep so long had 
reigned 
Are sounds of labor and the woodman’s 
ax. 


Three thousand workmen join in patie 
toil 
And as their echoing strokes resou! 
afar 
These monarchs of the forest are ki 
low 
Shorn of their verdure, all their beat’ 
gone, 
The growth of ages shattered in a di 


Yet not in vain their growth from yi 
to year, 
Nor vain their struggles with the e} 
ments, 
Nor vain their verdure or their streng) 
A service great ordained are they) 
give 
In rearing of a sanctuary blest 
Where all may worship God in spi 
true, 
In joy of heart, sincerity of soul. 


Transported o’er the waters of the sei 
To Joppa’s shore, thence to the Hi 
City, 
What honor theirs, a destined part to! 
In that great temple at Jerusalem! 
Those massive beams, in solemn silei? 
raised 
Adorned and shaped by skill of cral: 
man’s art 
Gave to its structure grandeur, stren) 
and grace. 


Oh sovereign gift from the Creatc 
hand! 
Oh glory great of mighty Lebanon 
Thou art a symbol of man’s upwi 
growth, 
The spirit’s onward march in wisdo# 
path, 
In tender love and earnest piety, 
Through sacrificial deeds made stré 
and meet 
To build the holy temple of the sou) 
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nhke a landing. After they had pulled 
ashore—which was not really neces- 
ry, for our sailors handled the rather 
‘klish situation with great skill—and 
ver ‘we had sent one of the larger boys 
the run to find some sort of vehicle 
'take us to Sorrento, they settled upon 
| like crows on a corn-field. Nay, more. 
iey pounced upon us like wild beasts 
‘on early Christian martyrs in the arena. 
ite larger ones demanded recompense 
): their imaginary services which we 
ure given to understand had been the 
hans of saving our lives, and the 
ialler ones clamoring for coin on gen- 
ul principles. But after we had done 
nat seemed to be the right thing all 
und, and after we had bestowed spe- 
J alms upon a very small boy who 
4S presented to us with the recommen- 
tion that he had “ni mama ni papa,” 
d after all the others under voting age 
Md instantly begun to shriek that they 
‘> were completely orphaned, and after 
: had rewarded the three boys each of 
nom claimed to be the only one who 
d gone for the carriage—after all that, 
s were scarcely more than half a dol- 


this world of strife and turmoil there 
is at this Christmas season no greater 
tstanding need than for practical, 
ork-day Christianity, for the true, old- 
jhioned religion. The spirit of Christ- 
is brings me back to this little Welsh 
jptist church, and this church brings 
me the spirit of Christmas. For every 
in at the Christmas season is drawn 
turally to the scenes of his childhood, 
id toward those associations which 
‘rounded him in the impressionable 
ys of his youth, when each day brings 
‘th new wonders in the life about him. 
( the life of every child Christmas is 
ec ( of the strongest influences for good, 
- it is the graphic, practical demon- 
vation of the spirit which 2000 years 
‘0 Christ brought to this earth. It is 
: embodiment of the story with the 
eatest human appeal in written lan- 
age, the story of the helpless Babe in 
ig manger at Bethlehem, heralded by 
angel choir and worshiped by the 
s se men who had traveled far to greet 
| 


s humble infant who was to grow into 
i greatest force for good the world 
‘$s ever known. 

While that story lives in the mind of 
\m, no carping critic, no pedantic 
nolar who seeks through material 
‘ence to undermine a faith in God can 
‘mbat the power of true religion. No 
3uments brought from musty libraries 


' technical laboratories can eliminate - 


id. Religion to me is a personal thing. 
| this little church I learned to sing, 
‘ow Firm a Foundation.” 

if hold a deep and abiding faith in the 
‘mness of the foundation of true re- 
ion and I can see but little in the 
‘ure for those who seek to tear down 
ip foundation. To my mind true 
ence and true religion can march for- 
itd hand in hand, and science need not 


lar poorer, and we had had far more 
than that much fun out of it. This was 
an exceptional incident in an exceptional 
place. It was an interesting experience 
and, though the little rascals nearly tore 
my clothes off, they did not for a mo- 
ment weaken my belief that beggary in 
Italy has greatly declined and that the 
people in general are increasingly busi- 
ness-like in their methods and are kindly 
and hospitable to strangers. 

Lest it should seem that I am a blind 
and foolish optimist to draw such a de- 
duction from such data, perhaps I should 
make at least passing allusion at this 
point to another incident to which I 
may revert later. In Palermo I found, 
by dint of much hunting and inquiring 
of newsboys, fish-venders and other 
members of the proletariat, a little 
marionette theater. These Sicilian ma- 
rionettes are famous, or used to be. For 
hundreds of years they have been pre- 
senting in this form the stories of the 
exploits of Charlemagne and his pala- 
dins. The cycle lasts an entire year, 
with a different play every night. This 
particular theater has been carried on by 


‘HIS article was sent to “The 

Baptist” by Dr. H. O. Row- 
lands who received it direct, on 
request, from Mr. Davis. Both 


men are sons of Wales, and both 
believe in the old-time religion. It 


speaks well for our government 
when its cabinet members are 
earnest Christian men who can 
preach on occasion as the secre- 
tary of labor ministered to the 
Welsh Baptist Church of Sharon, 
Pa., last ‘Christmas. 


seek to destroy that thing which Christ- 
mas stands for. In these days of many 
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three generations of one family for near- 
ly a hundred years. There is much that 
might be said about it, but the point just 
now is this: They would not let us pay 
a cent for admissions. We were honored 
guests, just because we were strangers. 
Tourists do not often go there, I judge, 
for the place is hard to find. The guide- 
books do not tell about it and the pro- 
fessional guides say that such places no 
longer exist. After the performance we 
talked till nearly midnight with the 
Oowner-manager-operator back on the 
tiny stage among the puppet knights and 
Saracens and kings and ladies hung on 
their hooks. He had the heart of a child 
and the soul of a great artist. And when 
at parting I again praised his per- 
formance and regretted that it could 
not be seen by more people, he said with 
a gush of emotion and a smile in those 
black eyes as of a saint who sees the 
heavens opened: “Ah, it is no matter. 
The true reward in life is the conscious- 
ness of having done something well.” 
Rome, Jan. 21, 1924. 


Old-Fashioned Religion 


By Hon. JAMES J. DAVIS, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


strange and weird beliefs we must hold 
fast to our faith in God. Else neither 
individual nor nation can endure. I will 
take my religion in the old-fashioned 
way. We are becoming so modern in 
everything nowadays that some of us 
are even trying to modernize God. 

I hold no sympathy with the in- 
dividual, whether he be clergyman or 
laymen, who, because his limited vision 
will not permit him to believe, seeks to 
destroy the belief of others. To my 
mind the man who finds himself at odds 
with a religious faith which he has em- 
braced, has but one course before him 
if he cannot by legitimate means change 
the principles—to abandon that creed, 
and to set up a creed of his own. There 
can be no excuse for the schismatic 
who seeks to pull down a whole religious 
structure because he finds fault with one 
of the timbers which have gone to its 
building. Let him follow the example 
of the great Roger Williams, who 
brought the principle of religious free- 
dom to America, when he established 
in this country the religion which this 
church represents. When he disagreed 
with the majority of his creed, he got 
out. What we need today is more of 
the spirit of religious freedom, more real 
tolerance for the beliefs and opinions 
of our fellow men. 

As for myself I adhere to the old-time 
religion which as a boy I learned within 
these walls. I know that even today 
those lessons I learned here, of faith 
and hope and of charity, remain with 
me ever a consolation and a sure refuge. 
True it is that the career of every man 
is shaped in the days of his boyhood. 
And as no man can succeed in life 
without religion, there is no greater in- 
fluence in the life of an individual than 
the prayers he learns at his mother’s 
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knee, the hymns he hears his mother 
sing as she lulls him to sleep, the faith 
which mother love implants in the won- 
dering heart of childhood. For in that 
faith lies the moral stamina which 
qualifies a man to meet great problems, 
to do great deeds, to strive through strife 
and turmoil unafraid. I know of no 
more pitiable thing in this world—and 
I have seen many heartrending things 
—than the man who in the face of a 
great bereavement of soul-searing sor- 
row, finds himself without the consola- 
tion which comes from real faith. Sad 
indeed is the condition of the man 
who cannot say, and feel deep within 
his heart, the words of the psalmist: 
“God is our refuge and our strength, 
a very present help in trouble. There- 
fore will we not fear, though the earth 
be removed and though the mountains 
be carried into the midst of the sea.” 

Faith in God is a personal thing. It 
grows amid personal surroundings. 
Well do I remember when I learned ny 
first lessons in religion in this church. 
The Sunday-school teacher was a nan 
who worked at a forge in the same niill 
where I toiled as a boy. He took a 
personal interest in his little group of 
children. He would round us up in- 
dividually and see to it that we studied 


our Sunday-school work. Through 
long years and along many devious 
paths, the hymns we learn in our 


childhood go with us, with their inspira- 
tion of faith and courage, of hope and 
consolation. The songs that I learned 


to sing here have always brought back 
to me the picture of this little church, 
of my father and mother attending the 
service, of the sermons which made such 
an impression upon my youthful mind. 


|B Seeks we have all expe- 
rienced a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in not realizing the great re- 
ligious awakening predicted as a 
natural result of reaction after the 
close of the great international 
struggle—the World War. And 
yet there are encouraging features 
that should tend to renew our hope 
and increase our expectancy as we 
find the secular press opening its 
cclumns to free discussion of re- 
ligious problems that will not down, 
but which have so impressed the 
minds of prominent editors that 
they have become forced to admit 
and openly acknowledge it is a sub- 
ject occupying the minds of intelli- 
gent people who are desirous of in- 
vestigating more fully what the 
great fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion stand for, and 
which the daily press can no longer 
ignore. 

It is now freely admitted that 
there is an element of potency in 
the Christian religion worth while 


They have kept me on the right road 
when traveling the right road was diffi- 
cult. 

I like the old-fashioned preacher 
whose sermon comes from his heart 
and soul as well as from his mind. His 
is no coldly statistical religion, charted 
by mental engineers, and analyzed by 


T. F. Chambers, Ohio Convention Secre- 
tary. Elected September, 1915. 81,900 
Baptists and 501 churches in state. 


theological chemists. His foundation is 
a deep and abiding faith. He rests his 
faith on the Bible, the greatest Book 
the world has ever known, and he does 


The Great Awakening 


By ALBERT GLEAVES 


looking into more closely, studying 
with an open mind. The unim- 
peachable character of most of the 
great exponents of its all-impor- 
tant principles, and the Christian 
men and women imbued with its 
inherent spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice manifested in their readi- 
ness to lend a helping hand, are di- 
rect evidences that it has a signifi- 
cance that speaks for itself, which 
no one will attempt to deny. 


There is no true religion in mere 
forms and ceremonies; they are 
without power, and to the supersti- 
tious mind lend a false hope and 
expectancy for the future without 
any basis. It is the personal touch, 
the unselfish purpose, love for the 
welfare of others, and- doing the 
best one can in the name of the 
Master that constitutes true re- 
ligion. 

Do we not sometimes lose sight 
of the fact that there is no virtue in 
the machinery of the church, only 


THE BAPTI$} 


not read_his Bible hypercritically. T 
world never needed the Bible more th 
it does today. I have found in the saer 
book that same strength and comfc 
which it has brought to generation aft 
generation down through the centuri 
All who believe in the teachings of t) 
Bible, no matter what their creed, shou! 
join hands to uphold its truths agair 
those who scoff and jeer at the saer| 
word. We cannot afford to surrend 
to those who would tear down the fai 
that has been dear to the heart of gre 
peoples through the ages. Unless 
shall take our religion seriously we fa 
evil days ahead. The forces of evil we 
never more active in this world th)! 
they are today, and never did they clot} 
themselves in more deceiving forn. 
We must hold fast to the faith of t. 
fathers, lest ruin come upon us and up| 
our children. 


Strong in the conviction which } 
find in the scripture, “The name of ¢) 
Lord is a strong tower; the righteo) 
runneth into it and is safe,” we may de 
all of the forces which seek to bre! 
down religion. The faith that lives 1) 
day will never die, and the old-fashion} 
religion with its real belief in God} 
stronger today, despite all attacks, th} 
it has been at any time in the 2000 ye} 
since the mother of the new-born Chr 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes a} 
laid him in a manger, “because the) 
was no room for them in the inn.” T 
spirit that came from the little stall! 
in Bethlehem has enveloped a wh«¢ 
world. Those who would oppose 
may well beware, for, in the words | 
Paul, “Be not deceived; God is nj) 
mocked.” 


as it becomes a means to an end? 
This must not be used as a substi- 
tute for the higher life for which 
the church stands. The Christian 
church today must awake to its re- 
sponsibility, keeping in mind that 
it is the one great and effective 
medium for which we have hoped 
and for which we have been pray- 
ing; therefore the church must not 
forget its true mission, but must 
live up to its highest ideals; there 
must be no exhibition of weak- 
ness, no compromise with the out- 
side world, nothing that will cast 
any reflection on its integrity. 


A telling work can be accom- 
plished in all religious enterprises 
by the churches when all constitu- 
encies are alive to the specific ob- 
ject for which they were organized, 
and when they will put forth effort | 
commensurate with the pressing | 
need and rally to the support of | 
leaders consecrated to Christian 
seryice. 


| 
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: to achieve an end or a pur- 
' pose always raises the question 
"hy not?” In the gospel of Matthew 
{s related that after Jesus had healed 
yoy, the disciples came to Jesus and 
4 “Why could not we cast him out?” 
fatt. 17:19) The answer of Jesus pre- 
libed the conditions for such a suc- 
/s and the reasons for the failure 
att. 17:20, 21). This incident pre- 
‘ts a question that is often raised in 
(gious experience, but it goes farther 
that the reasons are given why the 
j:stion is not always answered, as well 
ithe method of proceeding to solve a 
:stion. One is tempted to generalize 
im this incident but in this article 
‘vill only be attempted to demonstrate 
lt when a man approaches a religious 
\blem and attempts to solve it, he is 
often limited in his solution because 
ithe fact that he has limited his ca- 
\ity for Christian religious experience 
| his own self-limitation. And as 
‘h is found to be true of the individual 
same result would seem to be true of 
| group or the church.’ What are these 
(-limitations? How are they formed? 
w may they be removed? 


| Morals Are Not Mushrooms. 


. recent writer has said that the dis- 
tion of Christianity lies in its defini- 
1 of Jesus as a goal rather than as a 
(at of departure. (Sperry, “The Disci- 
les of Liberty,” p. 19.) It would seem 
jt one method of self-limitation is in 
| mistaking of the ideal or goal to be 
Mee Thevideal of Christian’ per- 
ion is not mere morality, nor obedi- 
je to certain commands of a church, 
( the belief in an Athanasian or a 
jean creedal statement of one’s be- 
( but it is Christ-likeness. But why 
(2 an ideal? The answer is because 
|: is the very heart of Christianity it- 
|. Now morality is a conformance to 
‘ain social standards of the time; the 
f20ral man is one who acts contrary 
|hese standards. But Christianity de- 
ids more by virtue of the fact that 
5 to be in advance of the morals of 
| existing order. Morals do not spring 
as the mushrooms do after a rain; 
\7 require effort to attain, and unless 
€ is a body of people somewhere 
ng to attain unto a higher standard 
€ is no growth and no moral prog- 
| Obedience to certain extrinsic 
jaulas of a church or churchly body 
‘aw is not the goal of Christianity. It 
not be, because human experience 
| taught us that these are full of 
/ts and vary from time to time, and 
ther the edict be that of a Gregory 
ring the Te Deum to be sung while 
| massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
'& conducted, or of a Knox recom- 
(ding the slaughter of every Catho- 
in England, these are not standards 
joals upon which men can adequately 
ila life. The heart and the soul 
nan are of too infinite a value to 


By JAMES SHEPPARD, JR. 


N this article Mr. Sheppard sug- 
gests a principle which needs 
emphasis at this time when men 
are confused about the great funda- 
mental things of religion. His 
article is not only well written, 


but also carries a message sweet 
in spirit, constructive in method 
and wholesome in its aim to point 
out the cause of the weakness 
and failure which tend to paralyze 
the power of the Christian churcn. 


rely on any other ideal or goal than 
Christ himself. 


If any other ideal be adopted, it is 
a self-limitation upon one’s capacity for 
Christian experience. Historically, the 
great body of Baptists has emphasized 
this truth, and in this respect the goal 
and faith of Baptists is in conformity 
to that of the early Christians who 
clearly realized the validity of the ideal. 
It has been aptly said, “The Baptists 
are perhaps the only Christian sect in 
which a Christian of the year 100 would 
not find himself out of place.” (Reinach, 
“History of Christianity,” p. 159). 


They of Nazareth 
By Berta Hart NANCE 


ES, I have heard his name be- 

fore; 

Each day he used to pass my door 

When I lived down at Nazareth 

Before I drew this_ shortened 
breath; 

A carpenter, and long, and slim; 

I never did think much of him. 


They say he did great deeds, ’tis 
true; 
But we of Nazareth, we knew. 


Came back one time and tried to 
teach 

Or something, 
preach; 

But anyway it didn’t go; 

What could he tell we didn’t 
know? 

His name has made an awful stir, 

But not in Nazareth, no, sir. 


maybe tried to 


Came to me here one day, and 
when 

He’d asked me questions, eight or 
ten, 

He said what I already knew: 

“TI can’t do anything for you.” 

Kind-hearted boy, I must confess, 

And tried to help me too, I guess. 


They say he did great deeds, ’tis 
true. 
But we of Nazareth, we knew. 
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Religious Self-Limitation 


Should Baptists as a group adopt any 


other ideal, the capacity for growth 
would thereby become limited. In the 
illustration previously quoted, Jesus 


recognized the importance of this ideal 
without expressly saying so. He left the 
logical implication to the disciples. They 
must have seen it for they became mis- 
sionaries who set the world on fire with 
the ideal that Christ is Christianity, ana 
they would neither countenance nor 
preach any other ideal. Yet very early 
in church history man’s capacity for his 
religious self-limitation was demon- 
strated, for immediately things of lesser 
importance were set up as the main 
goal. There is such a dispute recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and subse- 
quent similarities still exist in this 
century. The vice of such a limitation 
needs to be apparent, for unconsciously 
men and groups are limiting themselves 
by throwing out smoke screens which 
prevent the realization of the true goal 
of all Christian effort. 


Tub Living and Lantern Gazing. 


Another form of self-limitation is 
obvious when men confuse the means 
wtih the end itself. Diogenes fell into 
this fallacy when he limited himself by 
looking for an honest man while he 
lived in a tub and peered through the 
feeble rays of a lantern. His goal was 
to find an honest man, but so intent 
was he upon his means of achieving 
that goal that the goal itself was 
changed into tub ‘living and lantern 
gazing. This is a thoroughly human 
tendency. We therefore are not sur- 
prised to see it in the religious life. 
And when one branch insists that the 
avenue to Christ is through “all roads 
leading to Rome,” there is a self-limi- 
tation in the same sense as when another 
group of earnest people insist that the 
means of attaining unto Christ is through 
the belief in his immediate literal ad- 
vent. It is an age-old story. Early 
Christians sought to find the end in the 
use of tongues with the result that there 
was a confusion of tongues; their ex- 
perience was limited by their own self- 
limitation. Now because the real truth 
is a simple truth, clearly stated by Jesus, 
is perhaps the real reason why there is 
this confusion. This is a day when 
men seek to orient themselves through 
the reading of everything from modern 
fiction to abnormal psychology, quite 
forgetting that Jesus taught that if a 
man’s heart was really fixed upon an 
ideal, if that ideal was high enough and 
no less than the realization of God 
through Jesus, there would be no con- 
fusion of the ideal with the means of 
attaining it. When men seek anything 
else, they may fall into the error of 
believing that form is of more import- 
ance than substance, and metaphysics 
more important than belief vitalized 
into Christian life. 
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Still another form of self-limitation is 
the limitation involved in the choice of 
means. Again referring to the incident 
in Matthew, Jesus has pointed out the 
method by which the goal is to be 
achieved and a self-limitation avoided. 
He mentions the use of prayer and of 
fasting. He was no trifler of words and 
he meant that there is a literal value in 
both of these exercises. But Jesus meant 
more, for there is a deeper meaning 
which is only expressed by saying tnat 
there must be an adequate preparation 
before the heart can fully be attuned to 
his teachings. Any other method than 
a preparation so as to enable one to 
grow in his Christian experience will 
result in a detrimental self-limitation. 


Making a Choice 


This involves the making of a choice. 
One must choose whether or not he de- 
sires to achieve his goal. Having done 
so, he will find the method clear and 
well defined—it is by being prepared to 
do his works. Now if there be lip action, 
but no heart action in the realities of 
this experience, there is a limitation. If 
a man does not do the work of Christ, 
and yet says he is Christ’s, he has 
limited his capacity for experience. Here 
the most difficult matter is touched 
upon, for it will be said at once that 
there will be no unanimity inasmuch as 
no two individuals may agree as to how 
these methods will affect the life of the 
individual and hence no standard where- 
by limitations may be measured. What 
shall be said? Only this—that there is 
such a thing as a unity in difference. 
There are many kinds of personalities 
necessary to do the work of Christ, for 
there are many things to do. Yet if 
the goal be the same, and the determined 
consecration be the same, it is to the 
glory of the Christian religion that the 
Christian and his Lord will decide the 
practical effects of this achievement. In 
other words, the goal is Christ, the 
method is consecration, and with such 
a condition there need be no self-limi- 
tation involved. A very simple little 
story once startled the Christian world. 
(Sheldon, “In His Steps”). The essence 
of the truth therein contained being 
that when men seriously undertook to 
follow Jesus in a whole-hearted manner 
there was a marvelous unanimity. Here 
one is limited only by his relation to 
God himself. 


“Why Not?” 


The poverty of the Christian religion 
of today is the self-limitation of 
Christian individuals and groups. There 
is an adequacy of finances and effectual 
machinery. But in it all there is a 
defect because there is a personal and 
group failure to recognize the goal of 
attainment and the methods of attaining 
unto that goal. Jesus saw the situation 
when his disciples asked in all serious- 
ness of perplexity, “Why could not we 
do this?” And to those who these 
many years afterward meet with failure 
and a lack of success in their Christian 
life and work his answer still has the 
authority of truth. 


THE BAPTIS§ 


“The Fortunate People” (of Jesus) 


A Translation: Matthew 3:3-12 
By Rev. Ruys R. Lioyp 


66TNORTUNATE are those who are 
inwardly poor; for the treasures 
of God belong to them. 

“Fortunate are those who mourn; for 
they shall be comforted. 

“Fortunate are the gentle; for they 
shall inherit the land. 

“Fortunate are those who hunger and 
thirst for uprightness; because they shall 
be satisfied. 

“Fortunate are the merciful; for they 
shall receive mercy. 

“Fortunate are the clean in mind; for 
they will see God. 

“Fortunate are the peacemakers; for 
they will be called sons of God. 

“Fortunate are those who have been 
persecuted on account of uprightness for 
the treasures of God belong to them. 

“Fortunate are ye when men shall in- 
sult you, and persecute you, and speak 
falsely every kind of bad thing about 
you; because of your relations to me. 
Rejoice, and be exceedingly glad; for 
great is your reward in the heavens. 
That is the way men persecuted the 
God-sent teachers who lived before you.” 


A Few Explanations 


The Greek word which I render “for- 
tunate”’ does not mean “blessed;” for 
“blessed” signifies “happy.” “Those 
who mourn’ are not happy. When my 
loving mother died, I sincerely mourned; 
but I was exceedingly far from happi- 
ness. That verse, as usually translated 
is not true of me. That thought did not 
come from my Maker. But I was “for- 


tunate” because God and men “com- 
forted” me. 

The men and women who mourn on 
account of their imperfections and fail- 
ures are not happy; but they are fortu- 


S. P. Shaw, South Dakota Convention 
Secretary. Elected, 1910. 9666 Baptists 
and 115 churches in state. 


nate in having the promises of God p, 
pared for their need. 

The men who are “poor in spir’ 
poor inwardly, poor in love, faith, pi. 
ence and hope, those men are fortuni 
because God has planned to supply th; 
need. 

“The gentle’ are fortunate; for tl 
have no enemies. 

The Jews used “heart” for “mind,” | 
thinking power. As a man thinkethy 
his heart so is he.” “Like will see li’ 
is the thought of the verse. 

“The prophets” is not a translation; 
is only the Greek word in English | 
ters. That literally denotes “those 1 
speak before a thing ts to be done, Gi. 
sent teachers. 

“The heavens’ is the Greek; for « 
Jews believed in seven “heavens;” an’ 
am translating their thought, not ours. 

(All Rights Reserved) 


Power to Let 

By Z. I. DAHVICE 
YOUNG man visiting a distant \j 
for the first time was much 1} 
pressed when, passing a great electri 
plant, he read the sign, “Power to L/ 
Here was- a great power-house fi1 
which wires ran in all directions, sel 
ing power out to the surrounding cci 
try. 

There is a great central power-hci 
for the human soul. Here power isi 
let. Here the soul comes in touch yi 
God. “Ye shall receive power after ii! 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you,! 
written. Without that power all ourf 
forts will accomplish nothing, and sil 
grow yet more poverty stricken ¢f 
while trying in vain to accomplish i 
great task of saving the world. Ti 
must be taken to sit and learn at Jel 
feet, if advance is to be made in1 
kingdom of God. Some one has i 
that one of the greatest dangers 1 
church confronts today is the danged 
“practical efficiency and spiritual 1 
renness.” 

A wonderful machine has been de! 
oped in the churches, and the things 4 
any well-trained and efficient busi’ 
man can do, the church members If 
learned to do well. But where are tls 
who can do what “practical efficiery 
can never do? Jesus said, “If ye alt 
in me and I in you, ye shall ask va 
ye will and it shall be done unto you 


The “United Presbyterian” in ch 
menting on the life of the late Chzé 
P. Steinmetz, the electrical wizard 1 
refused enormous salaries and c# 
merely what he needed from tim! 
time, calls attention to his indiffer® 
by quoting this fanaous scientist: “vf 
should I ask a fixed salary for my §! 
ices? Man wants but little here bel 
but he never knows how little until! 
finds that he can have everythingll 
wants.” 


lbbruary 28, 1924 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


ave You Tried This Plan? 


(For several weeks there will appear in 
is column a description and evaluation of 
‘pes of developmental work for boys and 
rls of the teen age; all the plans are ad- 
»table to the local church. As they can be 
ven here in outline form only, further in- 
rrmation may be obtained by sending a 
amped, self-addressed envelope to the 


\aptist, requesting such.) 


The Boy Scout Movement 


\For a decade one of the chief prob- 
‘ms facing the Sunday school has been 
‘at of holding the teen-age boys. A 
»mmission appointed by the Interna- 
jonal Sunday School Association some 
‘me ago, reported that of boys enrolled 
| the Sunday school at thirteen, 62 per 
ont dropped out before reaching the age 
* eighteen, and of those enrolled and 
| attendance at seventeen, 77 per cent 
-opped out before nineteen. Further- 
Lore, it was found that eleven men unite 
lith the church between the ages of 
in and twenty-five for every one that 
ites outside of these years. 

‘No lengthy thesis need be written as 
» why the above facts are true. The 
ct is that the boy’s interests determine 
\hether he will remain in an institution 
ir leave it. He goes to those places 
ind does such things as best satisfy his 
aterests. 

) There has grown up outside of the 
aurch an organization for boys that has 
ome into nation-wide repute; it seeks 
» give moral guidance to activities of 
loyhood. The Boy Scout movement is 
lased on a knowledge of the interests 
f the teen-age boy and seeks to direct 
ese interests. He has multitudinous 
ondencies, such as self-assertion, hero- 
vorship, muscular activity, loyalty to 
ang; this romantic, adventure-loving 
dirit of youth has been admirably caught 
ind directed by the Boy Scout program. 
' Reaney has well pointed out the at- 
vactiveness of scouting to the boy: “He 
(oes interesting things; he learns to 
jake common, useful things in a ro- 
jantic way; a hero is set before him 
“hose virtues he can understand—his de- 
re for rivalry is satisfied; he now aims 
it making the patrol, his company the 
‘est. His crude love for dressing up, 
is fondness for pomp, ceremony, dis- 
Jay, all find their place. He can grasp 
ind understand the simple doctrine of the 
‘cout law. He is making, doing, living 
, life of chivalry and adventure. He is 
lled with a passionate loyalty to a 
jause. He is in all thoroughly interested. 
che scheme fits in so absolutely with 
1S constructive demands. And above 
ill and through it runs the feeling at 
te back of his mind that he is free— 
¢ is not being coerced to do these 
jaings; he is doing them of his own free 


| 
| 


— 
. 


will; in other words he is playing the 
game.” 

Next week there will be a discussion 
of the Boy Scout movement as applied 
to the church. 


FIRST CHURCH, PITMAN, N. J. 


What a Rural Church Can Do 


The young people’s program of the 
First Baptist Church of Pitman, N. J., 
begins with the juniors in what is called 
“the children’s happy hour,” meeting on 
Friday evenings. By means of the 
stereopticon, Bible stories are taught, 
choice Bible passages memorized, and 
much information on the geography of 
Palestine is given. A teacher from the 
neighboring Methodist church asked a 
boy in her class about a certain Bible 
story. “I know about that,” he replied. 
“I saw it in the pictures.” “What pic- 
tures?” queried the teacher. “The ‘happy 
hour’ pictures at the Baptist church,” he 
answered. In this work the young peo- 
ple are called upon to assist. 


Other activities of the young people 
consist of the following: Every year a 
group of the best workers, armed with 
samples, solicit among the membership 
subscriptions for THE Baptist; the serv- 
ice they must render is truly valuable. 
Another project they sponsor is the an- 
nual appearance of the Bucknell Glee 
Club. This feature, besides being profit- 
able and affording fine adventure in 
social life, is also utilized as an occasion 
to encourage attendance at college. 


At present the group plan of leader- 
ship is proving successful. The groups 
have been carefully worked out along 
lines of natural social cleavage, and the 
friendly rivalry between groups stimu- 
lates to fine endeavor. Some who never 
took an active part now lead in prayer. 
Occasionally the evening service of the 
church is turned over to the young peo- 
ple completely, and responsibility for 
such tasks works wonders in Christian 
development. The Pitman Church never 
had a watch night service until iast New 
Year’s eve, when the B. Y. P. U. con- 
ducted it most successfully for the bene- 
fit of the entire church. 


Query and Comment 


(Problems faced by young people’s 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.”) 


What can a young people’s society 
do in the line of social service work? 


The answer to this question must be 
determined by the community in which 
the church is located. If in a city, a 
B. Y. P. U. could well take over part 
or all the supervision of a small mission 
or branch church. An activity like this 
will often mean the salvation of a 
straggling society. Groups of poor chil- 
dren can be taken on hikes, outings, pic- 
nics; old folks, shut-ins and the sick may 
be visited, read to, or taken for auto 
rides. These latter suggestions are 
adaptable to a small community as well 
as to the larger city. In any case let 
some of those who are interested in 
map-making, and statistical gathering 
work up a survey of the community’s 
needs, assets, evils, etc. But these are 
just a few starters. A third of the value 
of doing social service work is for that 
committee itself to dope out the things 
the young people can do. 


x * 


Where should we send for literature 
on young people’s work? 


Missionary literature (books, leaflets, 
playlets, etc.) may be secured from the 
literature department of the General 
Board, at the following addresses. 
(Kindly send to the nearest branch): 276 
Fifth Ave., New York City; 702 Ford 
Bldg., Boston; 143 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago; 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles. 


Tithing literature and information 
concerning Christian Culture Course, 
Daily Devotions League, to be had from 
Baptist Young People’s Union of .Amer- 
ica, 143 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


All other materials from the American 
Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; Ford Bldg., Boston; 125 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 1107 McGee 
St., Kansas City, Kans.; Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis; Seattle, Wash. 


If the Publication Society does not 
have the material on hand that you re- 
quire, it will be glad to send out for it. 

It is to be distinctly understood that 
each of these concerns is an office in 
itself, although a few are at the same 
address. 


The First Church, Haverill, Mass., has 
recently given a license to preach to 
two of its members, both high-school 
teachers, Chester M. Downing and 
Wayne M. Shipman. Mr. Shipman is the 
leader of the boys camp at the Ocean 
Park school of methods. 


Another Father of His 
Country 


\ E have all been hearing so much this 

week about the “father” of our 
country, George Washington, that per- 
haps you will be interested to know that 
there is another land which loves to 
boast of its “father,” for over in Japan 
every boy and girl knows about the good 
Emperor Nintoku, revered for his beau- 
tiful benevolence toward his people. He 
lived long, long ago in the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ was born, and the story 
dear to every Japanese heart is this: 

One day when Nintoku looked from 
his palace tower far and wide over the 


country, he saw no smoke arising from . 


the houses and he greatly feared this 
was because his poor subjects were too 
poverty-stricken even to cook rice! 
You see, it was the custom to require 
everybody to labor free of charge for 
the empire, and this forced labor meant 
that they had little time left over to 
work for their own living. 

The Emperor Nintoku, therefore, is- 
sued an edict that for three years his 
subjects were not to be required to give 
this forced labor. 

Now during those three years Nintoku 
himself became more and more uncom- 
fortable, for the palace fell into such a 
sad state that the rain came pouring 
through great cracks in the walls and 
soaked the coverlets as he lay in bed! 
Even the floors would seem lakes with 
the tiny floors streaming across them on 
the rainiest days. But Nintoku was never 
known to complain! And when he again 
surveyed the land from the top of his 
high tower he beheld wreaths of smoke 


curling up from every little straw- 
thatched home; greatly rejoicing he 
cried: “My people’s poverty is none 


other than our poverty; but my people’s 
prosperity is verily our prosperity.” 

You cannot wonder that to this very 
day the Japanese people love their em- 
peror, for he is still a father to his peo- 
ple. Perhaps you will be interested in 
this other true story of a famous Japa- 
nese: 


The Boy who Buried his God 


This is the story of Neesima Jo, his 
idol, his seed, his measles, and his geog- 
raphy primer. The idol came first, 
when he was still a small boy. He had 
had his doubts about it all along; it 
seemed very odd to him that he could 
walk and run and wave his arms and 
talk and see and eat, whereas the sup- 
posedly great god to whom he prayed 
sat on the godshelf day after day, never 
blinking an eyelash, never uttering a 
single word, and, most foolish of all, 
never picking himself up if he were 
knocked over on his honorable wooden 
nose. Somebody else had to pick him 
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up! And as for eating the offering of 
rice made every morning, Neesima knew 
that it went untasted. He asked his 
father about this. 

His father shook his head wisely and 
answered: “The honorable gods are so 
great that they do not have to eat the 
rice, they can take all the strength out 
of it, even without eating it!” 

Neesima was greatly puzzled! So 
much puzzled that one day he did a very 
rash thing—he planted an idol deep 
down in the earth of his garden, and 
covered the idol securely. “I will prove 
whether he is god! If he can help him- 
self out of that hole, then he is able to 


help me. Otherwise, why should I wor- 
ship him?” 
You can imagine how impatiently 


Neesima waited. And watched—oh, how 
he did watch! One day. Two days. 
Three days. Four days. And then one 
exciting morning the tiniest little green 
spear came poking its head through the 
earth. Neesima kneeled down and gent- 
ly pried the earth loose until he dis- 
covered that it was not the idol growing 
at all, but a kernel of rice on the idol’s 
wooden palm which had sprouted! 

“The seed is greater than the god!” 
Neesima cried, and never worshiped an 
idol again. But naturally he wondered 
many things about nature, even after he 
grew old enough to be sent to a naval 
academy. Then came the attack of 
measles. He had to leave school, and 
one day at a friend’s house he found a 
Chinese translation of a geography prim- 
er written by an American. The open- 
ing sentence astonished him beyond 
words: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth’—had he not 
always been wondering about clouds and 
clods and kernels of rice? Well, he must 
certainly find this great God-Who-Made- 
Heaven-and-Earth. No doubt his shrine 
was in America where the writer lived. 
He must therefore go to America! 

But it meant certain death for any 
Japanese subject discovered in the act of 
leaving Japan. Yet Neesima thought it 
worth this frightful risk: he ran away 
to Hakodate, caught a ship to Shanghai, 
and there found a boat bound for Boston 
called “The Wild Rover.” 

In Japan, Neesima had belonged to 
the noblest soldier class, respected and 
looked up to by everybody. He was 
used to having every one wait on him. 
But on this trip he had to be the servant 
in order to earn his passage. Often 
when people treated him rudely he would 
Start to draw his knightly sword to 
punish the offender, only to remember 
that a boy seeking God at the risk of his 
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life must make friends not enemies 
help him reach his goal. | 

At Hong Kong Neesima sold his swo 
to buy a New Testament, which he re; 
in every spare moment; afterwards ] 
wrote of this trip on the Wild Rove 
“Every night after I went to bed 
prayed to God, ‘Please! don’t cast n 
away in miserable condition. Please! ] 
me reach my great aim.’” 

And Neesima did reach his great ait 
For the owner of the Wild Rover wi 
Mr. Alpheus Hardy, who became so j| 
terested in this plucky boy who kh: 
faced death and danger and poverty | 
find God that he adopted him as his on 
son, and paid his way through Amher 
College where Neesima wrote him tt 
following letter (Don’t you love h 
quaint new English? Could you do; 
well in Japanese after only a few montl 
in that country?): “I am very thankf 
to you. You relief me, but I can’t sho’ 
to you my thankfulness with my word 
But I do at all times bless to God f¢ 
you with this prayer. Let me be civi 
ized with Bible.” 

Mr. Hardy also sent this Japanese se 
of his through Andover Theologic’ 
Seminary, and the day before Neesin 
sailed home to Japan he was given a bi 
farewell meeting. He stood in the pu 
pit and pleaded: “Upon this platfor 
I stand until you give me the money t 
erect a college in which I may teach mi 
poor fellow-countrymen of God, th 
Living God, for whom their souls er! 
out!” 

You could have heard a pin drop! The 
a man arose and promised $1000. Other 
made pledges, too, so that Neesima saile 
back to Japan with over $5000 to start 
school in the city of Kyoto, famous fs 
and wide today as the great Doshish 
University. 

Joseph Hardy Neesima was the ei! 
of God to Japan! And you will be gla 
to know that by the time he reache| 
there a great event had occurred whic 
opened his country to the world, so thal 
it was safe and ready for the wonderft 
knowledge he had brought from Ame 
ica. —_—__—_—— 


Chestnuts! 


Why is a little dog’s tail like the in 
side of a tree? | 
Because it’s farthest from the bark. 
When is the best time to read th 

Book of Nature? 
When autumn turns the leaves. 
Which tree is too slippery to b 
climbed? 
Slippery elm! | 
Which tree should be at the seashore 
The beech. 
Which should always be on hand? 
The palm. 
Which is present when the baby cries| 
Balsam. 


. 
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By G. A. Riccs 
/nm an associational -gathering one of 
}> most successful workers read a pa- 


on the progress of the work in the 


| 


| 
Jottings from Porto Rico 


amtry districts. In that paper he nar- 
,ed an interesting incident, or series of 
‘idents, in a new field opened by some 
1the members of his church. Since a 
jw church was recently organized in 
.t field and this church was already 
ised in a chapel built by the mem- 
-s, it is interesting to note some of the 
innings of the work there. 

‘In the barrio of Hato Nuevo, juris- 
abn of Gurabo, almost every one was 
‘merly a gambler. On my second visit 
ire I was almost completely discour- 
2d and made altogether sad, to note 
it in homes, in stores and everywhere, 
bling was uppermost in _ their 
yughts. There was one man whose 
}y business was cock-fighting and 
imbling. He owned a cock-pit where 
lating was carried on, as in the times 
\Spanish rule. In those days one pass- 
would almost always see not only 
| building where the cock-pit was lo- 
ved, full of people, but benches round 
»ut, where people gambled with cards 
‘1 dominoes, filled with gamblers. The 
jner of the place always advised not 
ly the people nearby but even of the 
arer towns, when a special event was 
‘come off. On these days the people 
me from all directions to join in the 
tivities’ which Don Pedro, as he was 
led, gave. 

But let us note the fruits of the gos- 
| in that home and community. The 
tise of Don Pedro has been changed 
io a temple where religious services are 
id each week, and where each night 
\gathers his family—yes, and even his 
ighbors who formerly joined him in 
nbling—and they have prayers to- 
jher. It is true that when Don Pedro 
is first converted he was left to him- 
', his neighbors shunned him, but now 
has more prestige than during the old 
Irs. 

‘Listen to a testimony which has ani- 
‘ted me and strengthened me to con- 
ite the work in that barrio. After we 
‘l held several services in the house of 
in Pedro there came a day when, ar- 
‘ng in the community, one of the 
ighbors called to me and said, ‘Don 
(oe, I think we cannot hold services in 
| home of Don Pedro tonight, for his 
'e@ gave birth to a child last night. 
it here is my house at your orders.’ 
‘er thanking him, I said, ‘I am going 
ir to see them so that they will know 
| have arranged to hold the services 
|your house.’ After arriving at the 
ise and talking for a moment I asked 
{to the condition of his wife, and at 
| same time told him of the arrange- 


| 


Our Own 


ments we had made for the services. He 
turned upon me and said, ‘Brother, when 
I did not yet know God I had a cock- 
fight announced. The day before, the 
people began to send in their fighting 
cocks, until twenty-two had _ arrived. 
They were all tied here in this room 
where we have lately been holding re- 
ligious services. You can well imagine 
the confusion and noise that resulted 
from these crowing birds. That night 
my wife took her bed, expecting a child. 


There was no time to readvise the peo-- 


ple of the many towns from which I 
had invited them. Early the next morn- 
ing they began to arrive. It was more 
like a hell here. But God was good to 
my wife. Nothing happened to her. 
How much more will he not be good to 
us now; for it is now a religious service 
we are to hold, to adore him?’ Then the 
wife from her bed, who had overheard 
all, called to me, ‘Don Pepe, hold the 
service here; it is now that I need it. If 
I had died that other night I should cer- 
tainly have landed in hell, for I had no 
thought of God. But if I should die to- 
night I would die rejoicing in my Sav- 
iour, and worshiping him.’ 

“On the same hill I mentioned a while 
ago as the place of the cock-pit, these 
people are now building at their own 
cost a chapel where they can gather to 
worship God; and where we can meet 
for the study of his word; for there are 
more than eighty children in that barrio 


Young Man’s Prayer 


OD, make me a man,— 
Give me the strength to stand 
for right 
When other folks have left the 
fight. 
Give me the courage of the man 
Who knows that if he wills he can. 
Teach me to see in every face 
The good, the kind and not the 


base. 

Make me sincere in word and 
deed. 

Blot out from me all sham and 
greed. 


Help me to guard my troubled soul 
By constant, active, self-control. 
Clean up my thoughts, my speech, 
my play, 
And keep me pure from day to day. 
O, make me a man! 
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whose parents now wish their children 
taught the things of God.” 

This chapel of which the brother 
speaks was dedicated a short time ago, 
and Jan. 11 a church was organized 
there, with thirty-six members. One of 
those baptized that day was a woman 
well above sixty years of age. For a 
long time she had been interested in the 
gospel, and some time past professed 
conversion. But there was a serious dif- 
ficulty in the way of her joining the 
church. She had inherited one of the 
customs of the former Catholic domina- 
tion. She lived with a man to whom 
she had never been married. He had as 
yet not been touched with the gospel. 
What was she to do? She had lived with 
him for years; could she leave him now? 
She tried to win him to Christ. She tried 
to persuade him to marry. He saw no 
need of Christ or marriage. The struggle 
in her heart had been long and fierce. But 
if she were to become a member of the 
church she must decide between Christ 
and this man, who remained unmoved. 
A few days before the time for the bap- 
tism and the organization of the church 
she made one more final effort to win 
the man. He remained firm in his stub- 
bornness. After the baptisms she told 
me about the final struggle. She said: 
“IT read in my Bible that he that is not 
willing to give up father, mother, 
brother, sister or husband for my sake is 
not worthy of me. I told him he would 
have to marry me, or I would have to 
leave him. He refused, so I got my 
things together and left. He begged 
much and cried, but my decision was 
made. I now have my own poor little 
house where they say I live alone; but 
Christ is with me.” , 

Yes, Christ is still the power of God 
unto salvation to every one who believes. 
No one questions who he is here on the 
mission field; he is too well known for 
his identity to be questioned. 


Is Milwaukee on the Map? 
By D. W. Hutsurr 


When Dr. A. LeGrand, my successor 
and my delight personally and as state 
superintendent, had been on the field 
long enough to get his bearings, he 
asked the state convention board to ap- 
point me as director of mission work in 
eight Wisconsin cities. Some of these 
cities have been visited several times, 
but the major portion of my time has 
been given to Milwaukee which is field 
sufficient for any man in his prime. 


We have on the walls in our office 
thirty-six maps and charts produced to 
help visualize Milwaukee. One map by 
a variety of colors, locates the settle- 
ments of different nationalities. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, we have 30,771 
foreign-born Germans. We have twenty- 
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five wards in Milwaukee and foreign- 
born Germans are found in every ward. 
We have 23,060 foreign-born Poles, and 
they are found in every ward in the 
city. We have at least twenty-one other 
nationalities living here in a city which 
is growing like magic in every direction 
except east. We have a map locating 
all the churches of all denominations 
three years ago and we have maps up 
to date. We find, for example, that 
three years ago we had _ sixty-one 
Lutheran churches and today we have 
sixty-eight. We have them all located. 


A Bible School a Mile 


We have a map locating our thirteen 
Baptist churches and we have a map 
for each of these churches in the city 
locating its membership and a second 
map for several of our churches locating 
the pupils of the Bible school. We 
have drawn a half mile and a mile circle 
around each Baptist church and we have 
demonstrated the fact that, with very 
few exceptions, we are not reaching 
non-churched children beyond the half- 
mile circle, and a map with all the half- 
mile circles shows that in large thickly 
settled sections of our city we are not 
reaching the non-churched children. 
Many of our families live more than a 
mile from the location of their church 
building, but in the majority of cases 
there is no representative in the Bible 
school from the homes beyond the mile 
circle and we have over 400 homes be- 
yond the mile circle. We are reaching 
non-churched children within the half- 
mile circle. All of this argues a Bible 
school every mile; either a_ regular 
church school or a mission. 


Thirty-three years ago the Milwaukee 
Baptist churches reported the average 
Bible school attendance to be fifty-eight 
more than the total enrolment of church 
members. Last year the Milwaukee 
Baptist churches reported the average 
Bible-school attendance to be 1007 less 
than the total enrolment of church mem- 
bers. Thirty-three years ago the 
average attendance of the Bible school 
was 4.6 per cent more than the en- 
rolment of church members. Last year 
the average attendance of the Bible 
school was 43 per cent less than the en- 
rolment of church members. Recruits 
to our churches are almost exclusively 
from the Bible school. 


President Calvin Coolidge says, “The 
Sunday schools furnish today the great 
agency by which the spiritual ideals may 
be made a part of the lives of the young- 
er generation of Americans and the 
growth of the schools will mark the 
spread of these principles.” 


Another discovery: The churches 
which constitute our union report in the 
aggregate 2877 resident members. The 
organization of these churches calls for 
only 1177 appointments. That is: the 
church machinery calls for the appoint- 
ment to a definite task of only 1177 per- 
sons, but only 695 persons are under 
appointment, because 166 persons are 
appointed to two of these 1177 tasks; 
seventy-two are appointed to three of 
the tasks; twenty-seven are appointed 


to four; thirteen are appointed to five, 
and two are appointed to six tasks each. 
Those appointed to one task only num- 
ber 415. This leaves 2182 resident 
members appointed to no specific task. 
They hold no office, are members of no 
committee, do not teach in the Bible 
school, do not sing in the choir, do not 
serve as ushers. In other words 75 
per cent of the resident members of 
these churches are not Officially ap- 
pointed to minister in any of these 
departments. 


They may or may not be regular at- 
tendants at public worship, may or may 
not be members of the Bible school, or 
the young people’s society, may or may 
not attend mid-week meetings of tne 
church, may or may not be regular con- 
tributors to the current expenses and 
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benevolences of the church. It would 
be interesting to discover what percent- 
age of those under appointment and 
those not under appointment are regu- 
lar attendants on the services of the 
church. These percentages would turn 
some light on the subject. 


We are not saying that appointment, 
Or non-appointment to a specific task 
is the dividing line between efficiency 
and non-efficiency. Some “shut-in” who 
never leaves her room may be a spiritual 
dynamic in the onward march of the 
kingdom. Some of these non-officials 
may be efficient personal workers, soul 
winners, character builders. What we 
are trying to say is that a more aggres- 
sive work along the line of discovering, 
developing and utilizing latent talents 
would increase the efficiency of our 
churches. 


The facts stated above would not be 
published if we did not have a suspicion 
that Milwaukee is not an exception. Yt 
may be exceptionally efficient, or in the 
discovery of itself it may become ex- 
ceptionally efficient. 


What are we doing about the situa- 
tion in Milwaukee? That is another 
chapter and a long one. 
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A Student Away from Hom 
By FrepericK B, IGLER 

“I’m happy to know your son is er 
joying his relationship with the Baptis 
student group at the University of Pent 
sylvania,” I wrote an anxious mother j 
Missouri. Baptist mothers, and father 
in many of our states are anxious fc 
their children in the far away city. “Yo 
need have no fear. Your boy is mor 
than welcome to our home, and you’ 
be happy to know he comes there fr 
quently,” was my comeback to a moth¢ 
visiting her boy. The teacups, the fir 
side, the little daughter and understan 
ing friends make the home of the st 
dent minister a reminder of ideals, | 
strength to good purpose and a have 
of refuge from the demands of comple 
university life. 

Interviews in the office, on the campt 
and at home bring out personal prol 
lems demanding solution. “What aj 
the standards by which I ought to mea; 
ure fraternities?” asks many a perplexe 
freshman after two weeks of intensiy 
“rushing” by many groups, as he fac 
close fraternal relationships coverin 
four years. “What do you think of can 
playing?” was the problem which di 
turbed a senior who objected strenuous) 
to card-playing, though he had nothir 
against smoking and dancing as suc 
“Isn’t denominationalism hindering tl 
progress of Christianity?” was a burde 
a senior brought to the Sunday noc 
discussion group. Real personal pro 
lems, though superficial to the aduw 
need careful handling by a sympathet 
friend. The minister to students e 
deavors to be just such a friend. 

Personal contact frequently convine 
the student minister that Tom or Ma 
garet need the stimulation to soci 
thinking which a few hours a week ¢ 
recting a club in the university settl 
ment house will give, or that freque 
visits to the international house will k 
a basis for more friendly internation 
relations, and the student minister se 
to it that these contacts are made. 

The student—away from home, a s 
journer in a strange city, facing the r 
quirements of the curriculum and tl 
temptations of the extra-curriculum a 
tivities, human—meeting these Bapti 
young folks on the campus, in t 
dormitories, at the fraternity, in t 
grandstand, about your own family tab 
—the minister to students is a friend, 
sympathetic listener, an occasional a 
viser, a confidant, a representative 
Baptist homes and hearts everywhere 
pointing the way toward Jesus and | 
linking young life to his challenge. 


St. Louis News Notes 
By J. L. Watson 

A revival of more than usual impc 
tance has just closed at the Tabernac 
Church of which J. F. Breen is the pz 
tor. Rev. E. L. Pinkerton, pastor 
Immanuel Church, was the helper ai 
did the preaching. About forty we 
added to the membership by letter a’ 
baptism. 

Evangelist R. 'L. Estes of Shawni 
Okla., and Singer Walter J. Main of t 
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oody Bible Institute are with Pastor 
B. Whiteside of the Euclid church 
-aseries of evangelistic meetings. “he 
leetings began Sunday, Feb. 10, on 
ich date there were fifteen additions. 
‘Rey. S. E. Ewing, of the St. Louis city 
jssion board, conducted evangelistic 
eetings Feb. 3-17 at Grand Avenue 
urch, of which J. L. Watson is pastor. 
‘ther churches are planning spring re- 
vals. However, the great revival ef- 
‘rt in Baptist churches of the city wiil 
‘ke place in a simultaneous campaign 
‘ovember next from the sixteenth to 
‘e thirtieth. Many of the evangelists 
‘the Southern Baptist Convention will 
‘ the helpers in those meetings. Rev 
_M. Brown, editor of the Word and 
‘ay, will be the evangelist at Grand 
venue. 
March 9 will be an important day in 
ir churches in St. Louis. There are 
| be several conferences held in the 
fate in March in the interest of home 
id foreign missions, and that is the 
.te for the St. Louis meetings. How- 
‘er, instead of making it a conference 
' the usual sense, about a tenth or 
velfth of the strongest men of the 
yuthern Baptist Convention will speak 
' the pulpits at the regular services 
iat day. The effort is to raise $200,900 
ir the two objects. Dr. A. J. Barton, 
'e new superintendent of missions in 
issouri, will be one of the speakers. 
‘octor Barton began his new duties Feb. 
\having come to Missouri from Lounisi- 
ia. He has been one of the leaders in 
‘e Southern Baptist Convention for 
any years and comes to his new task 
ith a rich experience. 


Our St. Louis churches have put on 
1 extensive building program to be 
‘tried on during the next few years. 
Mirteen of the churches have announced 
‘eir plans for new buildings, in whole 
+ in part. The Jewel Church has just 
mmpleted a new chapel. The Fourth, 
‘e First Italian and Tower Grove 
‘urch buildings are well under way, and 
ill be ready for occupancy about June 
| The St. Louis Baptist mission board 
id cooperating boards are assisting in 
veral of the building enterprises, but 
“seems that most of the churches will 
ive to incur quite heavy indebtedness 
| carry out their building plans. 
| Burma 

| By J. Hersert Core 


‘The reform and home-rule parties of 
idia and Burma are making great efforts 
heal the schisms which occurred a year 
so. They split on the question of attitude 
ward the legislative councils, part boy- 
tting them and part declaring the way 
| home rule led through them. Finally 
e breach, outwardly at least, has been 
valed, and a special effort will be made to 
in the elections soon to take place. Some 
lvocate getting a majority and then wreck- 
g the councils. In India proper the long- 
anding enmity between the Mohamme- 
ms and Hindus has broken out with 
Ore vigor. The two communities hate 
ch other, and the efforts of the leaders 
create a feeling of brotherhood are 
ithout results. But out of all this the 
dian outcaste and untouchable is coming 
his own and is now one of the most 


popular men in the country. He is to a 
certain extent responsible for the feeling 
between Mohammedans and Hindus. Res- 
olutions have been passed by councils favor- 
ing treating such men at least better than 
they have been. Hindus have promised 
them almost everything within reason. 

The conference was largely attended since 
over half the missionaries live within a 
day of Rangoon where they met. The 
presence of three ladies from home added 
to the interest. An educational conference 
before the regular meetings was profitable. 
The conference itself was under the 
shadow of the debt. Drastic actions were 
taken stopping all building, turning over 
balances for the liquidation of the debt and 
placing still more responsibility on the 
Christians. A motion to invite others to 
cooperate in Judson college was reconsid- 
ered for a year. 

The government has served notice it will 
open an opposition school where we have 
had a good high school with the best school 
manager in Burma in charge. The mission 
is doing the wise thing, giving way. The 
missionary will in the future be an evan- 
gelist, unless the Burman Christians take 
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A PARTY OF STUDENTS from the Newton 
Theological Institution gave a concert at 
Woodville Church, Wakefield, Mass., on 
Friday, Feb. 8. The proceeds are to be 
used for decorating the church building. 
Through the efforts of Pastor Raymond 
Joseph Bates, a Newton student, the 
church is making considerable progress. 

Atv THE First CHurcH, MEpDForD, MASS., 
Pastor Denton J. Neily has been giving 
five evening sermons on “Adventures in 
Success,” to growing congregations. Youth, 
battle, prime, flood tide, and the eternal 
survival, have come under review, and 
brought the happiest results. This is one 
of our solidly growing suburban cuhrches. 


Tue First CHURCH OF SALEM, MASS., 
is one of our historic churches, and the 
mention of it brings up illustrious names of 
ministers and laymen. Probably at no time 
in its history has it been more vigorously 
helpful in the community than now. Pas- 
tor Ralph A. Sherwood’s seventh year has 
been the best of all. All the reports put 
things at the peak. 

AT THE First CuurcH, Norwoop, Mass., 
under the new pastor Van Lueewen, there 
are exactly the right conditions: response 
to a firm and able leadership, and large- 
minded planning and cooperation in things 
that ought to be done. New heating plant, 
new organ, equipping the plant for im- 
mediate utility and growth—these are com- 
ing. What doesn’t come when a people 
have confidence and a mind to work? 

Tue First CHurcH, WATERTOWN, MASS., 
is quickly responsive to its young pastor, 
C. H. Seasholes. He follows a strong and 
careful preacher, Dr. C. H. Day, but does 
it with an equal strength, and with the 
best results of sincerity and scholarly dis- 
cipline. Such a minister, a solidly beautiful 
sanctuary, and a town fast growing to city 
dimensions with substantial families, makes 
a promising outlook. 


Church News States 
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the station over as they have been consider- 
ing. 

Four sad missionaries went home on the 
same steamer. The Curriers, Miss Law- 
rence and Miss Ranney were required to 
leave. We all hope it is merely a furlough. 
All will be missed. The school at Man- 
dalay has lost three missionaries in the 
past six years. Mrs. Elliott has kept right 
on and now has another helper although 
she needs two. 

Mr. Young writes that they have bap- 
tized about 3000 this year and the work 
goes on. And with it has come persecution 
with the burning of churches. Let us hope 
this does not hold up his work. Splendid 
reports are coming from all stations prac- 
tically and Burma will report again a record 
number of baptisms. 


Three new families have come, one to 
the press, one to the agricultural school 
and one to the college. None for a station. 
It is sad. Is the understaffing of our sta- 
tions going to cause us to lose ground 
evangelistically ? 


Haka, 
Chin Hills, 


Jockin G. 


Burma. 


— 


Dr. FREDERICK B. GREUL, the supply pas- 
tor so constantly in demand, is caring for 
the good church at East Dedham, Mass. 
Already they are feeling the pull of his ex- 
perienced leadership, and responding in a 
way that will develop permanent strength. 

Dr. W. 'C. Bittine or Sr. Louts, was the 
noon preacher at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
three days. <As you listen to the doctor 
you think of youth and vigor, and yet get 
the unmistakable flavor of many busy years, 
and the mental and spiritual seasoning 
they have yielded him. It was good to be 
there. 


Atlantic States 


AS THE RESULT OF AN EVERY-MEMBER CAN- 
vass, the First Church of Watertown, 
N. Y., Rev. Homer J. Vosburgh, pastor, 
has added 50 per cent to its budget. An 
assistant has been employed to work es- 
pecially among the children and young 
people. The evening congregations con- 
tinue to be the largest in the city. 

Rev. H. R. Myers, pastor of the Mem- 
morial Church, Salem, N. J., has been 
on the sick list since Christmas. Reports 
concerning him are encouraging. Pastor 
Myers has done a substantial work dur- 
ing the fourteen years of his ministry on 
this field. 

On SuNDAY, Fes. 3, the Berean Church, 
Bridgeton, N. J., observed the twenty- 
second anniversary of the coming of Rev. 
A.S. Allynas pastor. During these years 
Pastor Allyn has received into the 
church a total of 343 members, 205 by 
baptism. All who are now officers and 
teachers in the Bible school, with four 
exceptions, have been received into the 
church during these twenty-two years. 
For length of pastorate, this record is 
exceeded in the state of New Jersey by 
only one other, Rev. Judson Conklin, 
who has been pastor of the Clinton Ave- 
nue Church, Trenton, for thirty-nine 
years. 
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THIRD CHURCH, CAMDEN, N. J., has been 
pastorless since the resignation of Rev. 
W. B. Kell. Mr. John Hembold, a lay- 
man, is supplying the pulpit. 

THE PARKSIDE CHURCH, Camden, N. J., 
is stirring with new life under the leader- 
ship of Rev. C. W. Dannenhauer. New 
members have been received, the Sunday 
school is growing and a teacher-training 
class has been organized. Each evening 
service during February has closed with 
a one-picture meditation. A masterpiece 
of religious art is thrown upon the 
screen to make its own appeal to the 
heart. 

Tue Happon Heicuts Cuurcu, (N. J.) 
is observing its twenty-sixth anniversary 
with challenging goals: To secure 
twenty-six members in the junior and 
senior choirs and on the visiting and 
evangelistic committees, together with 
an anniversary offering of $2600. Rev. 
A. O. Gilmore is pastor. 


Rev. J. E. Stanton has completed two 
successful years at the Berlin Church, (N. 
Y.) During this time he has welcomed 
forty-eight members. The Sunday school 
and young people’s society are flourishing, 
the latter helping to support a mission- 
ary on the foreign field. 


Want Ads 


Coilection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


PEWS: PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


(|| Almevican Seating Company 
TVA 1069 Lytton Bldg. (4 
CHICAG®@ 


Branches in Prin- 
cipal Cities 


ATA Ts 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price lst. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher, 
Dept. “EK.” Monon Bldg., Chicago, Zl. 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


specializes in securing Christian teachers, offi- 
cers and helpers for schools, colleges and uni- 
versities—private, public and denominational— 
and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. Write 
today to 

Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building 
122 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 


EUROPE-—PALESTINE 
GREECE $455 to $1415 EGYPT 


World’s Sunday School Convention 
Midnight Sun—Lapland 
Alaska—The Great West 


Write today 20 Tours personally conducted. 


THE WICKER TOURS. B1CHMoND 


VIRGINIA 


? 


Lake Region 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
Church of Youngstown, Ohio, revealed a 
year of prosperity. The pastor, Rev. A. 
C. Archibald, has welcomed over 200 
members. For all purposes the church 
has raised during the year $32,865.91. 
The outstanding feature has been the de- 
cision of the church to hold the down- 
town location, and the exchange of prop- 
erty effected whereby the church obtains 
a much larger lot and direct access to the 
public square of the city. The church 
also secured a large financial considera- 
tion in the exchange. Plans are per- 
fected for the erection of a great down- 
town church, embodying every feature of 
modern church work. The church will 
have an investment of over a half million 
dollars in the enterprise. 


Tue STANTON PARK CHurcH, Detroit, 
Mich., is conducting an _ eight-week 
school of missions with Japan as the 
general theme. 
eral superintendent, sees that the school 
is conducted according to approved 
methods and so credited by the depart- 
ment of missionary education. The 
school meets Wednesday evening for 
forty-five minutes. of class work, follow- 
ing a supper, and in turn is followed by 
the regular prayer meeting. The school 
is made up of five intensive study classes 
—men’s, women’s, boys’, girls’, and a 
story-telling class for children—and a 
lecture course conducted by the pastor, 
Rey. A. F. Waechter. It is planned that 
the course will lay the foundation for a 
permanent missionary education program 
in the locality. 


Tue First Cuurcu of Struthers, Ohio, 
continues to grow under the leadership 
of Rev. A. M. Stansel, pastor for three 
years. The church is worshipine in a 
portion of its new building which will 
later be used for the Sunday school when 
the main building is completed. The 
building was dedicated in December. It 
is to cost about $10,000. In the past two 
years 100 new members have been re- 
ceived into the church and $5000 raised 
on the new building. The church now 
has a membership of 150. Revival serv- 
ices are planned for the latter part of 
March. 


THE EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN at the First 
Church of Marion, Ind., which began Jan. 
27 and continued .two weeks under the 
direction of the pastor, D. L. Woodward, 
assisted by Rev. H. R. Griffin of the Rogers 
Park Baptist Church, Chicago, and R. E. 
Kauffman, evangelistic singer, has closed 
with gratifying results. The church feels 
that it is on the threshold of a fruitful 
follow-up campaign of week by week evan- 
gelism. 


Mississippi Valley 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF First CHURCH, 
Waterloo, Iowa, heard heartening reports: 
Thirty-five new members received during 
1923; the new building, representing an 
outlay of $150,000 completed from the foun- 
dation since April, 1923, and dedicated vir- 
tually without debt, as the entire amount 
is covered by pledges. R. E. Williamson 
is pastor, 


Miss Elva Conant, gen-. 


THE BAPTIS§ 


Rev. Wittiam H. Ropgins has resig; 
from the church at Denison, Iowa, the | 
signation to take effect May 1. Mr. Rob 
has been pastor here for three years am 
is with regret that the church sees him | 


Dr. A. W. Tanpy, pastor of the F. 
Church, Mason City, Iowa, opened a sey 
of union evangelistic services in the B. 
tist church of Princeton, Mo., Feb, | 


———_ 


: Rocky Mountain States 


East Washington and North Idaho | 


Rev. Joun A. SHAW OF KENNEW) 
during his four years pastorate, | 
brought his church up to rank with | 
larger churches of the convention in n| 
sionary achievement and giving. 

Rev. C. L. Owen assisted Pastor J.} 
York in a revival at Cloverland, result 
in ten additions to the church. 

AT OAKESDALE, Pastor A. B. Morris, | 
closed a revival with twelve additions} 
the church. | 

Rev. G. J. E. KeetcuH or WATERVILLE | 
been assisting in union meetings wh} 
have resulted in several additions to | 
church. 

A NEW BapPTIST CHURCH has been org) 
ized at Dover, Idaho, under the directt 
of Rev. A. F. White, pastor of Dover i 
Sandpoint. 

Pastor C. L. OWEN is in revival mi 
ings at Laclede, Idaho. 

Rev. R. R. MuLVANEY, pastor at Kei 
Falls and Pleasant Valley, is meeting wi 
success on these fields. 

First Baptist CHurcH, Moscow, IDA) 
Rev. Edker Burton, pastor, has been m} 
ing extensive improvements and repairst 
the church plant. 

‘Mr. J. V. McCatt, president of Fi 
Washington and North Idaho Conventil 
and other members of the convent 
board have been rendering splendid se: 
ice in the visitation of churches and aidg 
them to carry forward the program | 
completing the New World “Movemi 
period. 

Rev. G. R. Gano has accepted the 4 
see at Valleyford, Wash., and is on & 
eld. 

Rev. ‘C. D. SawreLLe has accepted i 
pastorate of the Lincoln Heights Bari 
Church, Spokane, and began his wh 
Feb. 1. 


Pacific Coast 


CHAPLAIN HALL OF THE Receiving $f 
of San Francisco is an ideal navy chaplil 
He is loyal to his own denomination | 
is in great cemand to speak to chur 
and other bodies concerning his work. | 
has 745 men attached to his station i 
is constantly planning for the spiritual | 
moral welfare for those in his chaé 
Chaplain Hall is surely worthy of # 
prayers of remembrance. 

THE MOVEMENT OF GOSPEL TEAMING 8 
made a splendid beginning in the North’ 
California Convention. Tulare plansi 
send out six teams; Santa Clara alrelf 
has a team in action that has made / 
eral visits to neighboring communis 
Memorial Church at Fresno has a tf 
that has supplied a pulpit which was © 
torless. Real results from this movenill 
among our men are anticipated. qd 


| bruary 23, 1924 


| 

Work AMONG FOREIGN-SPEAKING people in 
rthern California is progressing. Miss 
‘ela Ballard, who succeeded Miss Naomi 
‘tcher in Christian Americanization, 
irk has seen the materialization of some 
'the joint plans of Miss Fletcher and 
self during the past few months. Three 
Vv English classes have been organized. 
‘w Americans were not forgotten at 
ristmas and services were held for our 
ih and Mexican friends at several 
ces, 

“HE ‘(CauNG Mer Home for (Chinese 
ys in Oakland, Cal., now has seventeen 
's. Through the aid of friends of the 
ne they have been well equipped with 
thing and make a unique picture in their 
e and gold sweaters. They often attend 
vices in the various churches in a body 
ler the command of Doctor Shepherd, 
9 is the veritable god-father of these 
yhan boys. The \Chung Mei Home has 
ed to receive the support of either the 
sland or San Francisco Community 
2st, but it is believed that with the spe- 
. appeal made to all Baptists, this home 
‘1 be well provided for by those who 
’m it best to give what they can to this 
ne rather than through the channels of 
titable efforts not connected with Bap- 
| work, 

TEB. 4, AT THE First Baptist CuHurcy of 
kland, Cal. was the opening session 
a Baptist training school of religious 
teation for the San Francisco Bay dis- 
Lt. The aim is to stimulate and train 
cers, teachers and workers for better 
vice in the churches, Sundav schools, 
ing people’s societies, week-day and 
itch vacation schools. There were 
“teen classes, covering three periods, 
finning at 7:30 p. m. and closing at 
3 p.m. There were 261 paid regis- 
ats in attendance upon the first Mon- 
’ evening. The enterprise is under 
auspices of the department of re- 
ous education of the Publication So- 
‘y, the Northern California Baptist 
ivention, and the San Francisco Bay 
es Baptist Union. 


_ First Church of Berkeley, Cal., a 
idly audience listened with interest to 
minute talks given by a group of 
‘ng people returned from the Inter- 
ional Student-Volunteer Convention, 
1 at Indianapolis. With the zeal as 
difested by the young people, of 
om these First Church of Berkeley 
2gates were a representative group, 
‘9 may say the scope the student- 
‘inteer movement will attain? 
IcMinnvitte, Ore., recently closed a 
es of revival meetings, with Rev. E. 
) Shanks of Tacoma preaching. The 
‘que result of the meeting was the 
ung together of a group of laymien 
| the setting up of a community evan- 
(Stic campaign. An executive commiit- 
of men and another of women rep- 
°nting all denominations of the com- 
ity, including the Adventists, Naza- 
‘es and Episcopalians, has been 
‘med. C. L. Trawin of the Baptist 
'tch was selected to do the preaching. 
Be congregations are attending and 
‘Is are being saved. It is hoped the 
ick may develop a permanent laymen’s 
ingelistic movement into surrounding 
‘munities. 

“HE ANNUAL MEETING of First Church, 
‘land, Cal, John Snape, pastor, 
‘wed encouragement along all lines. 
): treasurer reported $46,000 raised and 
ended during the year, of which 
000 was for current expenses and 


$20,000 for beneficence. The allocation 
of the church for the New World Move- 
ment was $90,000, of which nearly $61,000 
has been paid in; 176 new members were 
received during the year, making the 
membership of the church 1118. Rev. E. 
A. Fridell, assistant. pastor, was recently 
given an added title, that of director of 
religious education, with an increase of 
salary. The Sunday evening services are 
now attended by the largest audiences in 
Oakland, and with one exception the 
largest on either side of San Francisco 
Bay. The church has recently installed 
on the outside of the church edifice an 
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electric sign forty-four feet in length, 
surmounted by a cross. Doctor Snape 
is now in the midst of his third year as a 
special lecturer on evangelism in the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 

SINCE THE ARRIVAL at Grace Church, 
San Jose, Cal., of Dr. C. S. Knight as 
pastor on Nov. 18, 1923, from Pontiac, 
Mich., where he served the First Church 
for four years, a very progressive pro- 
gram has been entered upon with enthu- 
siasm. One of the first things done was 
an every-member canvass for the church 
budget, which for this year will be 
$10,000. The consolidated Sunday morn- 


‘TA RECENT SUNDAY evening service at: 


For All This 
Women Are Responsible 


Exxpectant eyes in the eleven mission fields of this 
society are turned toward the women of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. There is an anxious look in those 
eyes. 


In the eleven fields 260 missionaries appointed by the 
Woman’s Society are actively at work. 


Medical evangelism reaches the suffering through 20 
hospitals and dispensaries, 11 nurses’ training schools, 
staffed with 41 nurses and 1 woman’s medical college, 
with a faculty of 11 physicians. 


Educational evangelism exerts a mighty influence 
through 148 schools, ranging in grade from kinder- 
garten to college. 


Preaching evangelism is winning souls through the 
efforts of 68 missionaries and 98 Bible women, on tour 
in Zenanas, in evangelistic training schools and in 
dormitories. 


This is the Lord’s business and it has grown 
marvelously. If in far countries anxious 
eyes are turned to America, it is because 
anxious hearts over there know the time to 
be critical. To do what it is our clear duty 
to accomplish this year requires $502,326.95. 
How many shares in this business have 
you? 


There would be no unpaid pledges if every 
Baptist realized the blessings that would 
follow payment in full. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Financial needs to April 30, 1924, of all organizations 


participating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 
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ing service from 10:30 to 12:15 followed, 
in which the Sunday school and the 
morning service are merged, giving place 
to an object lesson for the children, 
thirty minutes for the lesson study in the 
separate departments and classes and 
the morning sermon, together with music 
by the congregation, choir and orchestra. 
This service has proved so popular that 
the Sunday-school attendance has more 
than doubled and is still growing. Three 
new B. Y. P. U.’s have been organized— 
senior, intermediate and junior—making 
a total of four B. Y. P. U.’s now func- 
tioning. Three new  Sunday-school 
classes have been organized in the senior 
department, for young men, for young 
ladies, for young married people. A 
tithing campaign is being waged and the 
members are responding in a fine man- 
ner. A Japanese department has been 
added to the Sunday school, automobiles 
bringing them from an outlying district 
and returning them to their homes. The 
mid-week church night was introduced 


Mr. Superintendent! 


Buy “ Magnificat’ for yocr Sunday School and your 
“musical”? troubles are at an end The ‘New 
Idea,’’ found only in ‘‘ Magnificat,”’ the “ Orders of 
Worship,’ complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (x1 instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Sones, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $40.00, 


$45.00, according to binding. 


AALL-MACK C9., 2ist and Arch Sts., Phitadetphia 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Histimates cheerfully sub- 
roitted. Also Beed Organs 
for Church or Home, € 
Electrie Organ blowing owt- 
fits for organs of any make, 
Write, stating which cat- 


: alog is esr Pekin. Hl 
\ Bererecmes \\(\/)  HHinner no. i I 
Bese (0()/}__Hinners OrgenCo.,fekin, I 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


for Catalogue and Special Donation PlanNe. 1¢ | 
: ESTABLISHED 1858 


THE C. S. BELL CO.? HittsBono, OHIe } 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


Gi 3 = L. L Ss Memorials 


a Specialty 


on Wednesday, Feb. 6, as follows: It is 
conducted in 45-minute periods—first, 
dinner; second, prayer meeting (family 
prayers around the tables); third, study 


classes in homiletics, Sunday-school 
methods and missions; fourth, social 
hour. There was a fine crowd present 


at this first service. About twenty-five 
persons have already presented them- 
selves for membership either by baptism, 
experience or letter. 


Obituary 


Rev. Frank H. Young, born in Madison, 
Ohio, passed to his eternal home Jan. 16, 
1924, at Seattle, Wash. Funeral services 
were in charge of his pastor, Rev. Elbert 
H. Hicks, of the Fremont Church, assisted 
by Dr. A. M. Bailey, of the First Church, 
and Dr. J. F. Watson, convention secretary 
for Western Washington. 

Mr. Young was a graduate of Denison 
University and the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. He did faithful pastoral service 
in Michigan, Ohio, New York and Wash- 
ington. 

He was married in 1888 to Miss Beatrice 


R. Fay, who, with two sons and three 
daughters, survives—all of sterling worth, 
unusual refinement and unimpeachable 
character. 


Mr. Young’s scholarly preaching showed 
the keen spiritual insight of one who was 
an earnest student of his Bible. A devoted, 
sympathetic pastor, he loved God and de- 
sired to serve his fellow men. 


Rev. E. M. Johnson, pastor of the Hast 
Smithfield (Pa.) Church, died Jan. 11, sud- 
denly, from heart trouble with which he 
had been afflicted for some time. Funeral 
services and burial were held at his former 
home, Corning, N. Y. A service was also 
held at the East Smithfield church, con- 
ducted by Rev. L. M. Gates of Bradford, 
N. Y., assisted by Rev. H. A. Seaver of 
East Smithfield. 


The East Smithfield church passed reso- 
lutions as follows: 

Whereas, It has pleased our all-wise 
Father to call to his reward our beloved 
pastor, Rev. E. M. Johnson, therefore be it 

Resolved; That with a sense of bereave- 
ment and personal loss we submit to the 
Divine will, 

Resolved; That in his passing the church 
has lost a leader of rare ability, both as a 
pastor and a preacher. 

The community mourns the loss of a 
large-hearted Christian gentleman, who was 
dlways ready to befriend any one in need. 

Resolved; That we extend our sympathy 
to the bereaved sister and niece who sur- 
viv him. 

Mrs. Cora Riggs, Mrs. Clare Ballentine, 
Mrs. Carrie Bird, committee. 


Folks, Facts and Comments 
(Continued from page 76) 


Showing the ravages of under-nourish- 
ment in Germany, the reports state that 
in 1913 one-half of 1 per cent of six- 
year-old children entering school were 
afflicted with tuberculosis, and in 1922 
the percentage had increased to 5% per 
cent, and 30 per cent of the children 
leaving school at fourteen years of age 


"eae" | HARVEST HYMNS| 28s 
IN ALL ; 
SONG-LAND SONG-BOOK 


Full 
High-Grade 


EDITED AMD PUBLISHED 


ROBERT H.COLEMAN 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Coleman’s song-books are standard and world-famed. This is a 
new book and has many new songs as well as best of the old. 
Round and shaped notes. 


Songs that Foster Faith and Dispel Doubt 
Good New Books Arouse Fresh Interest. 
PRICES TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES 


Cloth® Boardes-=2 $40.00 
Manila___ 25.00 3.60 4.00 35 


Clip and Send this Ad with 25 cents for Sample. 


ROBERTCH COLEMAN; 


Editor, Publisher and Distributor 


Express Not Prepaid By Mail Postpaid 
Hundred Dozen Dozen Copy 
$5.40 $5.80 $ .50 


Slaughter Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Depository also in Chicago 


THE BAPTIS 


are physically unfit to enter any occu 
tion which requires physical work. T 
is one of the most sorrowful results 
war—those suffer who are innocent 
any wrong in connection with the w. 
fare. 


Last fall Rev. C. S. Knight resigned 
pastor of the First Church, Ponti 
Mich., and became pastor of the Gr 
Church, San Jose, Cal. The church 
cently dedicated a “lighthouse” wh: 
promises to give the church the name 
the “Lighthouse Church.” The tower 
seventy feet in height and from its t 
there flashes the lighthouse lights—r 
white, etc. This structure symboli; 
the great mission of the church—life gs; 
ing. On Feb. 3 the largest crowd Gri 
Church ever has known met for the de 
cation of this unique tower. Frien 
send us the cut. 


A small mimeographed sheet cal 
The Russian Baptist Mission Ren 
is sent out by the earnest, if sometin 
erratic, Rev. Robert Fetler. It is pi 
lished at Harbin, New Town, China, 
news report from Irkutsk gives us 
glimpse into conditions in some sectic 
of Russia. “We are going through hi 
experiences for the name. of Christ. } 
remembered you and decided to let j 
hear from us. Our meeting house! 
closed, although they promised to oj 
it soon. Our library, too, is in chai 
of the police so we are gathering | 
gether in houses here and there. 
can do no work among outsiders. | 
July a group of our young people visi! 
a hospital and were afterwards cal 
before the court which accused them | 
singing before the sick, and they wi 
condemned to three months’ compuls| 
work, but as they were all under | 
age they were allowed to return to tb! 
homes rejoicing that for the name} 
Jesus they suffered reproach.” 


The editor of the “Western Christ 
Advocate” gives us some interesting } 
sults gained from a study of denomi 
tional newspaper statistics. He fi 
that in the Methodist church one mil 
ber in every fourteen subscribes ti 
denominational newspaper. In the sot! 
ern Methodist church, one in thirté 
in the Presbyterian and Lutheran ? 
nominations one in seventeen. ‘| 
Evangelicals one in nine, the Diseij} 
lead with one subscription to every} 
members. The Episcopalians have |! 
one subscriber to forty-four membs 
Baptists come in somewhere betw! 
the Episcopalians and the Disciples. 3 
what our standing is, is most diffil 
to determine because it is so difficul! 
find what the honest-to-goodness circ! 
tion of a Baptist newspaper is. A fis! 
man is forgiven for stretching 
length of his catch. The preacher 
humored in the general statement al! 
the size of his congregation, and! 
should bear with editors who have s! 
lar human traits. One thing we kil 
and that is if we maintain a list cl 
parable to that of the Evangelicals? 
Disciples we would have in the Nortl! 
Baptist Convention a circulation of nf 
than one hundred thousand. | 


sbruary 28, 1924 


Rev. W. Harry Freda, pastor of the 
arendon Street Church, Boston, is as- 
ting the Hanson Place Church of 
‘ooklyn, in special meetings. Among 
2 subjects we note, “A Preacher 
‘eaks Jail,” “Safety Last,” “A Receiver 
Wrecks,” “Courage to Dive off the 
yck,” and “The Glory in the Gray.” 
As we go to press we receive from Dr. 
M. Bailey of Seattle a telegram tell- 
z of the death of John F. Watson, jr., 
ungest son of Dr. J. F. Watson, secre- 
-y of the Western Washington Baptist 
nvention. The young man was injured 
an automobile accident in Oakland, 
1, Feb. 10, and died the morning of 
e twelfth before his parents reached 
at city. Doctor Watson has a wide 
‘cle of friends who will sorrow with his 
nily in this hour of affliction. 
The editor of “The Alabama Baptist” 
anks God for the Western Recorder. 
scording to him the Recorder is to 
e denomination what fleas are to a dog. 
ie fleas remind the dog that he is a 
g. “Could some ecclesiastical autocrat 
rce the Baptist people into one mental 
pe, there would not be enough spice 
denominational life to make it in- 
resting, nor would it grow and thrive 
there were not freedom of speech, 
e right of private judgment, the integ- 
y of conscience and the freedom of 
e soul. The Recorder right manfully 
fends its position, and so long as it 
esn’t think it has the only right to 
eak, what if it does bite like a huge 
d-fly and then go buzzing on its way 
aking for another bite?” 


In the calendar of the First Church, 
ncoln, Nebr., we read: “Two pocket- 
oks have been left at the church.” 
obably there is no way to determine 
w many pocketbooks were left at 
‘me. Nevertheless, the offering on that 
inday was $977 while a year ago on the 
me Sunday it was $350. The pastor’s 
tssage in the calendar is of great 
actical interest. The question mark in 
2 covenant, he says, is in the clause 
‘e also engage to maintain family de- 
tion.” He analyzes the difficulties, the 
tried breakfast, etc. but concludes 
at the chief difficulty is to be found in 
2 weakening of the devotional spirit 
our lives. The hurried life, the compe- 
ion of amusements, clubs and _ social 
2 do not aid it. His suggestions are 
determine that there shall be some 
id of family devotions; choose the 
ne; make the devotions simple and 
ief. Children delight to bring their 
ble verses or take such a book as Fos- 
*k’s “Manhood of the Master” or 
rod’s Minute.” Our secretary remarks 
at Doctor Elmore has given some good 
ggestions but has failed to tell us how 
t to be in a hurry. 


Anton Lang and the long-heralded 
Ssion players of Oberammergau will 
at the Coliseum, Chicago, Feb. 20— 
ar 2. In the Coliseum a replica of 
‘© main street of Oberammergau has 
en produced, where during the hours 
this exhibition, Anton Lang, Guido 
ayr, the Judas of the Passion play, and 


_ compatriots, clad in their native cos- 
e will be found working at the 


| 


wood carvings, the paintings and the pot- 
tery which are their means of livelihood 
between the periods of the Passion play. 
These men, refusing fabulous sums by 
motion picture producers, have come to 
this country as simple artisans, selling 
their handiwork in the cause of suffering 
humanity. 


W. H. Anderson, superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York, has 
been convicted for falsifying in some 
minor particulars the books of the league. 
It has been called- “third degree forg- 
ery.” The enemies of the Anti-Saloon 
League and of the eighteenth amend- 
ment are making a great deal of the mat- 
ter. The Continent commenting on the 
case says: “The most reluctant have been 
convinced of the unhappy truth that he 
can no longer be trusted with the honor 
of the cause and the constituency which 
he has for so many years—and until re- 
cent years—so worthily, represented.” 
The question, it seems, which the jury 
had to decide was a question rather of 
law than of fact. Did the act charged 
against the defendant constitute crimi- 
nal forgery? The act itself was admit- 
ted by Mr. Anderson. The editor con- 
tinues: 


“Warm Christian sympathy will 
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be due to Mr. Anderson in whatever sin- 
cere attempt he may make to reestablish 
himself in the confidence of Christian 


AST Tae OF REE 
HALL MACK CO 
MUSIC 


Samples of 6 services free to Pastors, Superinten- 
dents, or Committees. 


*Helper No. 10—Recitations, Exercises, Songs, 
Pageants for little people, 20c. Contains an Alle- 
gory—‘‘Go and Tell,’’ with music. 


Story Cantata—Bartimaeus. Easy, dialogue. Beau- 
tiful music for Sunday Schools or choruses. 30c. 


* Pantomime. “In the Garden’’—Mr. Miles’ famous 
Gospel Song portrayed in action. Thrilling, inspir- 
ing, reverent. Complete with music, 25c. 


*Pageants and Play. Fine material for Easter 
celebration by schools, 25c. 


JUNIOR CHOIR GEMS—85 selections exactly 
suited to Junior singers for general use. $4.50 
the doz.; 50c each. Returnable sample on request. 


MAGNIFICA T—New S. S. Hymnal. Already in use 
by hundreds of progressive schools. $30, $35, 
$40, $45 the hundred, according to binding, Re- 
turnable sample sent. 


* No returnable samples on * these. 


PACKET OFFER-—Send 50c and we will mail post- 
paid music worth $1.37. Limited tos packets at 
this special offer. 


HALL-MACK CO., t 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC C0. $ Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PROPER CALL 


A Church recently extended a Call to a min- 
ister which contained this agreement: 


“The Church to pay you a salary at 
the rate of $.... per annum, in 


monthly 


instalments, 


plus an 


amount sufficient to meet your an- 
nual dues in the membership of the 
Retiring Pension Fund of the Min- 


isters 
Board.” 


and Missionaries 


Benefit 


This should be a part of every call 


It also should be added to the contract of 
every minister now in the pastorate 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


276 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Financial needs to April 30, 1924, of all organizations 
participating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 
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people, but the first condition of such 
restoration is his penitent withdrawal of 
his earlier boast, ‘I have done nothing 
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unethical. 


At the Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
the daily press states that hundreds were 
turned away from the services at which 
Dr. Henry Alford Porter spoke on 
“Woodrow Wilson, Living and Dead.” 
“*Behold, the dreamer cometh.’ Wood- 
row Wilson’s father had been a dreamer 
before him—the worst kind of a dreamer, 
a preacher. What fun the world has 
over the preacher What a visionary 
fellow he is. Knows nothing of business 
or real life; nothing practical about him; 
no common sense; his head in the stars 
half the time. This preacher had a son 
who was a greater dreamer than him- 
self. The greatest dreamer of American 
history was Woodrow Wilson. He him- 
self once said, ‘Without vision, no man 
will realize any high hope or undertake 
any high enterprise.’ ” 


On Sunday, Feb. 24, in twenty of the 
largest cities of the United States a lead- 
ing pastor will broadcast a message on 
the work of the Publication Society in 
connection with the celebration of its 
centennial. Dr. D. J. Evans is having 
a radio sending station installed in the 
First Church of Kansas City and the 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 


year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


23 Kast Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. YW. 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


When Making Wills and Legacies 
Remember 
Our Corporate Name Is: 
“WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY” 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer 
Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


entire service on that day will be built 
about the society, in Boston Dr. Austen 
K. De Blois, Dr. N. J. Twomey will give 
the message from New York. Dr. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell in Philadelphia, Dr. B. 
C. Clausen in Syracuse, Dr. W. H. Geist- 
weit in Dayton, Dr. A. H. C. Morse in 
Denver, Dr. J. W. Brougher in Los An- 
geles, Dr. T. J. Villers in Portland, Dr. 
A. M. Bailey in Seattle and Dr. Charles 
W. Gilkey in Chicago. A radio sending 
station could not be secured in Chicago 
on the twenty-fourth and Dr. Gilkey will 
broadcast at 7:15 on the evening of the 
twenty-third from the Daily News sta- 
tion, WMAQ, which has been generously 
furnished by that paper. 


Cyrus P. Keen of the American com- 
mittee for the relief of German children 
wires from Berlin on Jan. 29 as follows: 
“Now feeding supplementary meal to 
625,000 children. We should be feeding 
2,000,000 equally needy. Medical advis- 
ors have held a conference on a program 
of child feeding and have advised keep- 
ing the supplementary meal at a mini- 
mum of calories in order to continue 
even present program, because of lack 
of funds. Unless activities are expanded 
quickly an appalling increase in starva- 
tion and disease will come. The condi- 
tion is now so serious that it is under- 
stood the German government is with- 
holding statistics of deaths resulting 
from hunger and despair. No language 
is strong enough to give an adequate 
picture of the situation as seen by ex- 
perienced observers who delve beneath 
the surface. Have had a conference with 
leading bankers and big industrialists 
who declare that before spring there will 
be developments in the hunger problem 
in Germany unparalleled in the history 
of western civilization. The highest peak 
of need will come the last of March and 
early in April. Between that period and 
the next harvest over 20,000,000 people 
will be utterly dependent on _ outside 
charity.” 


In the “Alabama Baptist” there is an 
interesting editorial on lengthy articles 
from which we quote: “If one in writ- 
ing for denominational papers, or any 
other paper for that matter, had reason 
to believe that articles of three or four 
columns were read by any considerable 
number of people, there would be rea- 
son for spreading their words (not to 
say ideas) out over so much space. As 
a matter of fact an article, or editorial, 
500 to 700 words will be read by three 
times as many as one of 1500 words, and 
by eight to ten times as many as one 
of 3000 words. Let all the scribes re- 
member that as their number of words 
go up their number of readers come 
down. All editors know this. Turn to 
the editorial page of any daily in this 
state and note the length of the editorial. 
It is the rarest thing that one is seen 
1000 words long. Editors are willing to 
let others quibble and ‘vaporize,’ but they 
wish what they write to be read and so 
they boil it down, usually from 400 to 
600 words. The Lord bless our mis- 
sionaries. The Lord bless our secre- 
taries and help them bear their burdens 
and give them the support of the people. 


THE BAPTIS 


The papers certainly want them to | 
heard. Could they take a kindly hi 
and write in accord with the edito: 
wishes and as their available space d 
mands, write oftener and not try to sg; 
everything at once, they would get the 
message over to the people and not 

the waste baskets. And here'we cut « 
or else this will not be read by any 

the very people who expect’ others 

read what they write, though it may ] 


_ten times as long as this little editorial 


Sunday-School Lesson Note 
for March 9 


THE REIGN OF SAUL 
Lesson Text: 1 Sam. 15:13-23. 
Golden Text: 1 Sam. 15:22 


This lesson emphasizes the ethics ai 
spirituality of religion. These qualiti 
of genuine religion may be put in thr 
statements following the suggestion 
the golden text. 

Honesty Better Than Pious Phrase 


When Saul lost his honesty he tri 
to substitute for it pious phrases. Ma 
his approach to Samuel in the worc 
“Blessed be thou of the Lord. I ha 
performed the commandment of f] 
Lord.” This is a bold effort to fool tl! 
prophet of the Lord with pious twadd 
But the prophet was too wise to be d 
ceived. It reminds us of the one great 
than Samuel who, knowing the tenden 
of men to cover unethical conduct wi 
religious talk, said, “Not every one wl 
says, Lord, Lord, shall enter into t| 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doe 
the will of my Father who is in heaver 
It is not fluency of talk that counts wi, 
Christ, but actual, honest effort to | 
what our Lord tells us to do. 


Humility Better Than Self-Justificatii 


When Saul began to justify himsi 
before Samuel and cast the blame up( 
the people for the evidences of disobey 
ence which appeared in the bleating | 
the sheep, it was perfectly clear that Sa 
had lost his early humility. Vocifero} 
self-justification always drowns t! 
voice of humility. Self-justification w 
sacrifice anything and anybody to gal 
its ends. Adam will blame God hims)) 
in his attempt to clear himself of 14) 
sponsibility for sin, and Saul will attem| 
to buy God off with formal offerin;) 
It is the same today. Instead | 
humbly repenting of war and industr| 
injustice, we justify them and oursely) 
by a little more zeal and generosity | 
giving more money to philanthropy. | 

‘Obedience Better Than Formal | 
Sacrifice | 

Is it not strange that men have } 
ways imagined that something oth’ 
than simple obedience to moral ai 
spiritual principles could please Go! 
Among the Jews it was circumcisi¢ 
among Catholics it is the mass, amo! 
Protestants it is theology; but obedien 
to the plain teachings of Jesus is bett! 
than Catholic mass and _ Protesta’ 
creeds and Jewish ceremonies. Cet 
mony and creed have their value but th’ 
are aS copper compared with the gcl 
of sustained and sincere obedience } 
the practical directions of Christ in t 
sermon on the mount. 


'ebruary 28, 1924 


Outstanding Titles of the 100th Year 


Borrowed Axes 
BY RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


Sermons of Common Sense 


The varied life and large human interests of Doctor Con- 
well are evident in all that he does. 

These ten sermons are of his best. They are not theo- 
logical studies, but outpourings of a soul full of the prac- 
tical social concern of the gospel. $1.25 net 


The Greater Christ 


BY ALBERT D. BELDEN, B.D. (LOND.) 
Essays in Religious Restatement 


Here are short treatments of such living themes as re- 
ligion and evolution, the authority of the Scriptures, the 
divinity of Christ, the meaning of the death of Jesus, and 
the return of Christ. Brief and clear, popular yet carefully 
reasoned, these twenty-two papers will be welcome to many 
who are wistfully seeking a better grip on truth.$1.50 net 


Centenary Translation of the New Testament 
PART I. THE GOSPELS 


BY HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY, A.M., 
DES LL.D, 


The author has aimed to present a faithful translation in 
the language of every-day life; retaining the customary di- 
vision into chapters, with marginal indication of the verses, 
_ but furnishing chapter and paragraph headings as helps to 
mastery of the contents of each. Dialogue and quotations 
are indicated by the typography. Footnotes give the Old 
Testament sources of quotations. Constantly in mind has 
been the thought to promote the daily reading of the New 
Testament. The work is published to signalize the com- 
pletion of the first hundred years of work by the Publica- 
tion Society in circulating the Scriptures in the most faith- 
ful versions. 25 cents net 


The Baptist Heritage 
BY GEORGE EDWIN HORR, D.D,, LL.D. 


Doctor Horr treats of the early European Baptists, the 
English Baptists, and Baptists in the United States; then, 
under the head of “The Baptist Outlook,” examines the 
conditions that make for realization of the opportunities 
that lie before the denomination. Under this author’s 
treatment the story of the past is energy for today. 

$1.25 net 


America Tomorrow 


Edited by the Departnient of Missionary Education of the 
Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention 


A supplementary home-mission book for reading groups 
and study classes in connection with the theme, “Saving 
America Through Her Boys and Girls.”” The text cannot 
fail to be of much wider interest, since it concerns endeav- 
ors in fields of primary importance in shaping the America 
that is to be. The writers are persons immediately in 
touch with the matters they describe. $1.50 net 


Social Imperatives 
BY CRAIG S. THOMS, PhD. 


The bravest men are afraid of social disaster. This fear 
is the silver lining of the clouds of our day. It means 
there is a vivid social consciousness, a living sense of social 
responsibility. What obligations does this social conscious- 
ness perceive? In a very helpful way Professor Thoms 
has set them forth, emphasizing eight striking neeés which 
his readers will agree are imperative, and for which Chris- 
tianity anc Americanism make them responsible. $1.25 net 


Through Judy’s Eyes 
BY E, ELIZABETH VICKLAND 


A book of travel and adventure, depicting various phases 
of missionary work in Assam, against an accurately drawn 
background of native life and customs. The author is a 
lover of nature and of folks, and the charm of waters and 
woodlands and mountains which she saw, and the appealing 
human values of the people she came to know, are pre- 
sented with fine effectiveness in her descriptions. $1.75 net 


The Teaching Pastor 
BY WILLIAM C. BITTING, D.D. 


Of the many functions required of the minister, these 
lectures emphasize one as especially Cemanded by present- 
day conditions. The reactions of such a service upon the 
man’s own life, his relations to the educated community, 
to inquiring and disturbed young people, and to the prob- 
lem of Christian unity, and finally the spiritual values of 
his ministry—these are some of the themes discussed. 

$1.50 net 


The Crowns of Christ 
BY R. S. MacARTHUR, DD., LLD. 


A group of sermons selected by the author a few months 
before his death as representative of his message and of 
himself in his presentation of it. A volume of note to stu- 
dents of preaching, for Doctor MacArthur was in some 
fine respects the outstanding preacher among Baptists in 
America. Here are some of his greatest themes, some of 
his best-known and most effective utterances. Reproduc- 
tion of a photograph of Doctor MacArthur, taken a few 
days before his sudden death, appears as the frontispiece. 

$1.75 net 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
And Other Talks to Children 
BY AVERY ALBERT SHAW 


Fifty-one short talks to children—pithy and attractive 
the work of a master of this kind of pulpit work. The 
series culminates in wise heart-to-heart talks on the chil- 
dren’s personal relations to Christ. Pastors who have 
junior congregations or who preach sermons to groups of 
boys and girls will find this book a valuable addition to 
their stock of material. $1.00 net 


All books reviewed, mentioned or advertised in THE BAPTIST can be secured from 


our nearest house. 


Send for Catalogs of Books, Church and Sunday School Supplies. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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THE BAPTI 


The Place of Prayer in Life 


When we pray is it monologue or dialogue? Weare certain of the transmit- 
ter on this side: can we be equally certain of the receiver on the other side? 


O greater or more pressing 

question can occupy us than 
that which concerns our relations 
with God. He is our first begin- 
ning and our last end; we exist 
entirely and solely for his glory. 
Deep in our hearts we cry after 
him; created for himself, we are 
disquieted until our hearts repose 
in him. The question is: Can we 
really know him? Is commerce 
with him possible? When we pray 
is it monologue or dialogue? We 
are certain of the transmitter on 
this side; can we be equally cer- 
tain of the “Receiver” on the other 
side? Is prayer, after all, simply 
a pious exercise useful for tran- 
quilizing our spirits—an_ effort 
purely subjective—or does it really 
accomplish something outside our- 
selves? 

Speaking broadly, only two re- 
plies are possible—the reply of ir- 
religion, which is a pronounced 
negative, and the answer of faith, 
which is a’ triumphant affirmative. 
There are, however, many earnest 
people who oscillate between nega- 
tion and certainty. They would 
indignantly object to being classed 
with unbelievers, yet they lack the 
triumphant certainty of faith. The 
notion of prayer is, to them, feeble, 
and their converse with God is 
neither intelligent nor free. 


All Men Pray 


There can be no doubt as to the 
supreme place given to prayer in 
the Bible. It is a book of prayer 
and a book that calls for prayer. 
Its consistent note is: “Men 
should always pray and not faint.” 
“Pray without ceasing.” It sets 
before us a God who invites, and 
who answers, human prayer. 
Neither can there be any doubt as 
to the place of prayer in human 
life. “Humanity,” says Auguste 
Sabatier, “is incurably religious,’ 
and this religiousness, whatever be 
its manifestations, whether good 
or bad, high or low, pure or de- 
filed, finds expression always in 
prayer. Few men of our race 
have, at some time or other, failed 
to pray. I am not discussing the 
quality or the genuineness of their 
prayers. I am simply dealing with 
a fact of human life. In times of 
peril, when even the most frivolous 
are sobered, prayer is exercised 
almost as an instinct of the soul. 
Yet over against this is the other 
fact that to prayer a relatively 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR 
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“Pray without ceasing. Men 
ought always to pray and not 


to faint. In everything by 
prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your re- 
quests be made known unto 
God.” 


small and insignificant place is 
given in modern life. The world 
has, for a decade or two, been 
passing through a “dry” period in 
religious life. The world is not a 
praying world, and the church is 
not a praying church. Both in 
public and in private there is re- 
laxation. The prayer meetings of 
the church are sparsely attended 
as compared with the attendance 
at lectures, entertainments, and 
social functions. And as an old 
traveler who has seen much of life 
in many lands, and who has been 
entertained in some hundreds of 
Christian homes, I can affirm that 
the old habit of family prayer has 
largely fallen into disuse. 

A chill has fallen upon the hearts 
of many. Doubts concerning the 
efficacy of prayer are far more 
common than some of us imagine. 
The eclipse is due to a variety of 
reasons, some of them worthy, 
some of them unworthy. For one 
thing the circle of prayer has been 
gradually narrowed. The disclos- 
ures of science have had the re- 
sult of transferring to the hands 
of man many things which once 
were believed to be alone in the 
hands of God. In the Middle Ages, 
when an epidemic broke out, men 
rushed to the churches to pray. 
Today we look to the drains and 
to general sanitary conditions. The 
scientist has replaced the priest. 
This change of view and of action 
has had its effect upon the mind 
with regard to prayer. There may 
be further displacements, men 
think; the circle may narrow yet 
more and the need for prayer grad- 
ually diminish, until it ceases alto- 
gether. Then there are the failures 


as well as the successes in prayer. 
It is all very well, we are told, 
to speak about our answered 
prayers, but what of our unan- 
swered ones? What of the agon- 
ized supplications which return to 
us in a deeper mystery and with 
less light to illuminate them? 
Then, again, there is the formality 
which continued prayer brings in 
its train, and this palls upon the 
soul and revolts it. We must not 
omit a third consideration, that of 
the attraction of other forces, of 
foreign bodies. As the heavier and 
nearer body exercises the greater 
attractive influence on a susceptible 
satellite, so the heavier and nearer 
bodies of material splendor, of se- 
ductive pleasure and the like, exer- 
cise a greater attractive influence 
upon the soul. Spiritual forces 
must have an enormous “pull” 
upon the soul to overcome the 
attraction of the grosser forces 
which lie around us; and unfortu- 
nately men yield to the nearer 
rather than to the truer thing. 


Light of a New Dawn 


The eclipse has undoubtedly 
come upon us, but there are signs 
that it is passing. Religion is re- 
turning to its own. We may be 
thankful for the new psychical 
vision which has come to the 
world. Leading thinkers are urg- 
ing the therapeutic value of prayer. 
A recent church commission on 
healing and religion definitely 
places prayer among the very high- 
est agencies of healing. And on 
the scientific side we have Sir 
Oliver Lodge arguing carefully for 
a recognition of prayer as “a di- 
recting force” in human life. All 
this is to the good. These shafts 
of light precede the breaking of a 
new dawn. 


The main purpose of prayer is 
not to satisfy inquisitive intellects, 
but to elevate, to enlighten, and to 
sanctify the human spirit by bring- 
ing it into vital relation with the 
Eternal Source of Life. The mind, 
however, has its place in prayer. 
Prayer cannot be completely ef- 
fective while it remains unintelli- 
gent. “I will pray with the Spirit 
and the understanding also,” said 
St. Paul, and our Lord, who placed 
the first emphasis of spiritual rela- 
tion upon the surrender of the 
“heart” to God, was careful to 
add: “Thou shalt love with all 
thy |... mind.” 
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' . e E . The Dawn 


Pas common saying that it is always darkest before the dawn 
has come to be a proverb ranking in value with the wisdom 
of seers and prophets. But it is the darkness most people feel, 
and not the dawn which they should anticipate. Darkness has a 
sinister influence upon the nervous system, especially if the 
nerves have lost their resilience through over-strain. This is 
almost the zero hour in the passing of the New World Movement. 
The general director will serve only two months more, the last 
day of April will mark the close of the five-year period, the 
funds received to date on this year’s budget are far below expec- 
tancy, in some states financial stringency creates distress, the 
cream has been skimmed off the pledges to the New World Move- 
ment, a serious lack of the sense of personal and group respon- 
sibility for completing our task with honor paralyzes enthusias- 
tic action—these and others things just as discouraging make 
these days dark. But we still believe it is the intensified dark- 
ness before the bright and promising morning. And we base our 
faith upon the facts that we are farther ahead at this time on re- 
ceipts than at the same time last year, that the psychology of 
completing the task will have an accelerated effect in the next 
two months, that Easter Sunday will be a day of victory as never 
before, that most of the people now in arrears will make an 
honest and strenuous effort to pay up, that the prayers and 
labors now going into the determination to win a glorious vic- 
tory will be honored of God, and that Baptists have never yet 
failed to meet their full obligations as a denomination. ‘“There- 
fore, awake thou that sleepest and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall shine upon thee.” 
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Folks, Facts and Comments 


THE BAPTS® 


Rev. W. L. Atherton is now pastor of 
the First church, Marblehead, Mass. He 
was formerly pastor of the church at 


West Springfield. 


The First church, Titusville, Pa., has 
recently observed its sixtieth anniver- 
sary. Rev. E. H. Tomlin was assisted 
by Dr. F. H. Divine and $50,000 was 
raised to re-equip the church edifice and 
to build a church parish house. This 
seems to indicate that the church is 
sixty years young. 


The largest distribution of the scrip- 
tures ever made in the history of this 
country in a single year is reported by 
the American Bible Society for 1923. 
More than 2,395,000 copies in over 100 
languages and dialects mark this high 
record. This circulation, entirely within 
the United States, does not include books 
manufactured but not put into circula- 
tion. The increase has been made in 
every section of the country and is near- 
ly as large again as last year. 


“Not something that some one has 
written but something that some one 
has lived—not literature merely but 
LIFE.” Thus reads an advertisement 
of the American Magazine, and inciden- 
tally we note that the issue last month 
was 2,100,000. In our own way and of 
our own folks and churches we crave 
the opportunity of telling others what 
has been done—what has been lived. If 
we don’t get to you this week do not 
conclude that you are forgotten. We 
have the advantage of fifty-two issues 
each year as against twelve. We will 
doubtless come your way in due time. 
In the meantime why not do something 
worth telling? 


“Since girls will marry, why should 
they spend so much time and money on 
a college education?” says The Stephens 
Standard. “This is an old-fashioned 
question but it still comes occasionally 
to our ears. An answer to it is—Mrs. 
W. W. Charters. Mrs. Charters’ official 
title in connection with Stephens College 
is ‘consulting psychologist.’ In 1904 she 
received the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy, in psychology, from the University 
of Chicago. Since that time she has 
held a number of interesting teaching 
positions. In 1907 she married Dr. W. 
W. Charters, who is now director of 
research for Stephens. ‘Decide what 
you are going to do and “Follow the 
gleam,”’ was the theme Mrs. Charters 
used for her series of lectures to 
Stephens girls. Mrs. Charters gave some 
helpful hints on how to accomplish the 
most work in the least possible time. 
She said, ‘The chief bad habit among 
college girls is worry. These are a few 
of its controls: 1. Get the physical in 
good order. 2. Clear your conscience. 
3. Think the worry through and decide 
what is to be done. 4. Forget it. But 


above all things hold fast to your high- 
est ideals and “Follow the gleam.”’” 


The First Church, Lincoln, Neb., has 
purchased a radio outfit for Missionary 
Ford of Porto Rico. With it they can 
easily pick up the stations in all of the 
eastern section of the United States. 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the Religious Education Association will 
be held in Providence, R. I., Apr. 23-26. 
The general subject of the meeting will 
be “Religious Education and the Fam- 
ily.” 


The reports of the annual meeting and 
roll-call of the First church, Asbury 
Park, N. J., make interesting reading. 
The services were held afternoon and 
evening. Dr. D. A. MacMurray, the 
pastor, presided and spoke; Dr. R. M. 
Traver of the New Jersey Baptist Con- 
vention gave an address, and Dr. S. J. 
Neil of the Publication Society spoke. 
A feature was the introduction of the 
oldest members of the church. The 
membership was increased during the 
year. Although the membership is wiile- 
ly scattered, by careful methods the 
church keeps in touch with non-resi- 
dents. The financial condition of the 
church is good. 


Herbert M. Richmond, a graduate of 
the Northern Baptist Seminary, is en- 


HE last financial statement of 

the General Board of Promo- 
tion which bears the date of Jan. 
15 has been received from Doctor 
Aitchison. The figures are not 
reassuring. On that date we should 
have received, had the churches 
paid promptly, and monthly, $8,- 
126,000. As a matter of fact we 
had in hand on that date $3,364,989. 
This is a little less than on the 
same date a year ago. Seventeen 
conventions have done better than 
they did a year ago and twenty 
have fallen below that record. 
April 30 is just sixty days ahead. 
Unless we are to fail it will be 
necessary for every church and 
individual to exert themselves to 
the point of real sacrifice. This 
effort must be general. To havea 
few hundred churches and a few 
states go over the top will not save 
the day. We must all do this. 
That we have slowed down even 
a little is a danger signal that we 
cannot afford to disregard. It 
would be a calamity to enter upon 
the coming year under the new 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 
hampered by debt. There’s time 
enough to achieve a victory but 
there’s not an hour to waste. We 
believe our churches will face this 
great worth-while task and com- 
plete with honor our New World 
Movement. 


gaged in evangelistic work in the Midc 
West. His address is Collyer, Kan, 


Rev. W. C. Osborne of the Fi 
church, Bangor, Wis., has accepted t 
call of the Mills Memorial church 
Mayville, Mich. He will begin his ne 
work Mar. 1. 


The famous Hubbell class of the Fi 
church, Rochester, N. Y., has by unar 
mous vote agreed to erect a_ buildij 
suitable for its needs and has voted 
expend the sum of $26,000 in such iy 
provements. The church followed | 
voting to supplement the sum raised } 
the class by adding $40,000 for oth 
improvements. Rev. D. B. MacQueen 
pastor. 


The First church, Pittston, Pa., Re 
M. H. Jones pastor, is the first churi 
to try out a new plan of evangelist 
meetings under the direction of Rey. | 
B. Strickland. The church holds fo. 
days of inspirational meetings follows 
by three days of personal visitation. C€ 
Sunday and the three days following, 
the close of the services an appeal | 
made for personal workers-and they a 
instructed in simple matters of approai 
and visitation. So satisfactory were tl 
results that a permanent organization | 
the workers has been formed and tl 
personal effort will be continued throug, 
out the year. It looks to us like a sai 
method full of possibilities not only f 
the new recruits but especially for tho! 
who give themselves to this fundament 
Christian task—evangelism. 


We have found by experience th 
comparisons are odious. Nevertheles 
we believe that such exercises may he 
us to see things as they are. Willia| 
J. Parker, general secretary to the boai 
of managers of the Y. M. C. A. of Ch 
cago, in a recent report says: “The sun| 
of money we need may look large unl 
we compare them with what is beir 
spent in other realms of life. A sho 
time ago the Chicago Tribune publishe 
a picture of ships which are rusting | 
ruin in the Philadelphia navy yar 
Among them were 120 destroyers, ea¢ 
of which cost more than the propose 
Austin and Englewood buildings con 
bined. A single sixteen-inch gun, wil 
its mounting, cost as much as the pri 
posed building for Woodlawn. The 
were nine battleships, each of whic! 
with its armament, cost more than twit 
as much as the entire expansion progrfal 
of the Chicago association. The shif 
in that one picture cost approximate] 
three times as much as all the Y. M. 4 
A. buildings which have ever been Cot 
structed in the whole world. That ° 
what we paid for engines of destructio1 
all of which are worthless and would 
worse than worthless if put to use! De 
stroyers may be necessary but civilizd 
tion will put constructive agencies firs| 
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‘THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE 
KINcDoM 


Doran is publishing the debates be- 
tween Dr. John Roach Straton and Dr. 
Charles F. Potter. Each debate is being 
published as it takes place, and the series 
will form a volume. 


Evangelistic meetings under the coun- 
cil of churches and the pastors’ associa- 
tion of Bridgeport, Conn., will be held in 
that city Mar. 4-16. A feature of the 
meetings will be the training for personal 
work under Rev. George Irving of New 
York. Rev. M. Ashby Jones of Atianta 
will be the preacher. 


The Fairview Heights church, Los 
Angeles, recently dedicated its new 
building. The church is known as “a 
community center of worship.” The 
church was organized in May, 1923. In 
September it called as its pastor Rev. 
George Holt, and the new building was 
erected in four months. The cut shown 
in the daily paper indicates an attractive 
building. 


Since Sept. 1 the First church, Pitts- 
burg, Kan., has received 185 new mem- 
bers. Rev. Ray E. York recently assisted 
the pastor, Rev. Clyde J. Askins, in spe- 
cial meetings. At the close of the meet- 
ings pledges amounting to $52,350 were 
taken toward the remodeling of the 
church building. Mr. York has asso- 
ciated with him J. N. Josey, pianist, and 
G. W. Finley as director of music. 


The choice bit of propaganda in re- 
gard to the prevalence of drug-addiction 
since prohibition went into effect re- 
ceives a rude shock in the recent report 
of Deputy Commissioner Carleton Simon 
of New York, as reported in a recent 
issue of the New York Times. “Three 
years ago there were more than 35,000 
drug addicts in New York City. Within 
the last ten months there have been only 
ten drug users arrested, most of them 
old men. This is not due to a laxity of 
the authorities in coralling drug addicts, 
but signifies that the traffic in narcotics 
has been steadily on the decline.” 


“Fifteen hundred girls from seventy 
foreign countries,” says Frances L. Gar- 
side, “are pioneering in the United 
States for the higher education denied 
them at home. This means more than 
an education for each individual girl. It 
is an acquiring of an education under 
trail-blazing difficulties and with a 
blazed trail result. Every girl goes 
home to share with other girls what she 
has learned and every girl who returns 
with a story of an education acquired 
under friendly conditions does more than 
encourage the girl at home. Her story 
helps to break down the objection of 
parents to their daughters doing the 
same.” The friendly relations secretaries 
of the Y. W. C. A. are located in Ber- 
keley, Chicago and New York City. In 
this connection it may be noted that 
there are more than 10,000 foreign stu- 
dents, men and women, in the United 
States today. Two thousand five hun- 
dred Latin Americans, 2000 Chinese, 2000 
Filipinos, 1000 Japanese, 500 Russians, 
300 from British-India, 150 Koreans, 100 
Siamese and 450 from other countries. 
What a missionary opportunity these 
students furnish. 
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The four Baptist churches of Yonkers, 
N. Y., have formed a social Baptist 
union, the purpose of which is to culti- 
vate acquaintance and to help to a better 
understanding of the common interests 
of these groups of Christian workers. 


The first service in the old First 
church building in which the congrega- 
tion of the First church, Los Angeles, 
worshiped for the last time Feb. 10 was 
held in March, 1898. The lot at that 
time cost $11,000 and the building with 
furnishings cost $47,000. The lot was 
sold for $423,000 net. Baptists have not 
always reaped such material reward for 
their down-town property. 


The loose collections of the Baptist 
Temple, Rochester, N. Y., have increased 
540 per cent during the period 1918-1924. 
The increase this year, it is reported, will 
be approximately $2000, above the esti- 
mate of $6000 made earlier in the year. 
The second Sunday of the new year the 
evening audience numbered 1760, 558 at- 
tended the church school, 100: were pres- 
ent at the vesper club service. 


Dr. ‘William L. Walker, pastor of the 
First church of Danville, Ky., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pulpit of the First 
church of Elyria, Ohio, and enters upon 
his pastorate March 2. Dr. R. E. Neigh- 
bour, the former pastor of the Elyria 
church, who tendered his resignation 
early last November, is located in 
Rochester, N. Y., where he is in charge 
of the gospel center in that city. 


Col. A. R. Lawton of Savannah, Ga., 


speaking before the University of 
Georgia madea_ significant statement 
concerning race conditions. He said: "It 


is not race pride or race instinct, but race 
prejudice augmented by want of charac- 
ter that brings to the negro injustice as 
between man and man.... It is not race 
instinct but race prejudice augmented by 
more reprehensible traits that brings to 
the negro discourteous rudeness, con- 
temptuous insult and corporal ill treat- 
ment.” What Col. Lawton says about 
the negro may well be applied to all class 
discrimination—prejudice is at its roots. 


The “American Agriculturist” recently 
published a radio talk by Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, director of country church work 
of the Presbyterian church. The win- 
ning powers of a country church are, ac- 
cording to Doctor Wilson, a minister of 
real piety, fearlessness and passion, who 
will stay with the people of a parish for 
at least five years. He must be a man 
who will live among his people, who is 
ashamed of nothing and afraid of noth- 
ing that concerns his people. The 
church must have a community program 
which extends in at least five directions 
—health, education, play, agriculture and 
worship. Every one of these activities 
is religious, is something to pray for and 
something for the minister to work for. 
The Agriculturist commenting editorially 
says: “More and more it is becoming 
apparent, even to the non-church goer 
that the church properly organized and 
supported is the greatest asset that any 
community, whether in town or county, 
can have.” 
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Theological argument is taboo in the 
“best sermon” for which the World’s 
Work offers a prize of $500. In order 
to meet the requirements it must be 
a sermon that will make real the spiritual 
life and encourage the doubting and 
weary human hearts. It would be a 
sorry day for the world if in place of 
such sermons we were to listen to doc- 
trinal controversy and dispute. 


A letter from Dr. J. H. Franklin mailed 
in Tokyo says: “I have been in Japan 
just two days. The destruction is ap- 
palling. However the reconstruction, 
although of a temporary character for 
the most part, has been surprisingly 
rapid. As soon as I can find time to 
do so I shall write something for the 
papers at home. In spite of all the de- 
struction there have been developments 
in our work recently which I think will 
give much joy to the folks at home.” 
We shall be glad to receive the report 
of Secretary Franklin. 


The committee 
advance of the 


on conservation and 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church, speaking of the program and 
equipment of the First Church, Evan- 
ston, Ill, Dr. James M. Stifler, pastor, 
Says that the pastor summed up the 
matter when he said: “We will try to 
give them what they need, not just one 
day but seven days a week.” Their 
church house, the report goes on to Say, 
looks like an Oxford college building 
and cost more than a quarter of a million 
dollars. The church is in a center where 
one-third of the population of the city 
is engaged in getting or giving an educa- 
tion. Doctor Stifler says that “folks 
should feel that the church is interested 
in them all the time and that there is as 
much good influence to be passed out in 
the gymnasium or the dramatic rehearsal 
as in the Sunday-school class.” The 
handsome quarters of the church house 
are open to all sorts of community or- 
ganizations. 


Students from Judson College, the 
only Baptist college in all Burma, have 
recently organized gospel teams and 
have visited nearby towns, spreading the 
gospel message. Almost 180 people 
have already been converted as a result 
of their efforts. Many of the young peo- 
ple are reported to have said: “We 
grieve because we have not known about 
Jesus before this; we have given our 
hearts to him; we will follow him regard- 
less of consequences.” The Christian 
students planned and conducted evange- 
listic meetings at the college for eight 
days in December. Non-Christian stu- 
dents told what Jesus Christ meant to 
them. Dr. D. C. Gilmore, a member of 
the faculty, says: “I regard the series of 
meetings as a sign of great promise. 
That Christian students of our college 
have developed the initiative, earnest- 
ness, executive ability and _ spiritual 
power to originate and carry through 
such a series of meetings seems to me a 
sign that we are moving towards the 
building up of a class of leaders we shall 
have to have if we are to get a really in- 
dependent church in Burma.” 


The First Church, Haverhill, Mass., 
has recently given a license to preach to 
two of its members, both high-school 
teachers, Chester M. Downing and 
Wayne M. Shipman. Mr. Shipman is the 
leader of the boys’ camp at the Ocean 
Park school of methods. 


An Honored Baptist Honored 


AMBROSE SWASEY 


lINHE twentieth award of the John 

Fritz gold medal was made to Mr. 
Ambrose Swasey of Cleveland, Ohio, 
accorcing to the Journal of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. Mr. 
Swasey receives this honor “for the 
building of great telescopes, benefac- 
tions to education, founding of the En- 
gineering Foundation and the invention 
and manufacturing of fine tools, precision 
instruments and military and naval range 
finders.” The Journal goes on to say: 
“The most notable of his many public 
benefactions was the establishment of 
Engineering Foundation as the joint re- 
search instrumentality of the four great 
national societies of civil, mining and 
metallurgical, mechanical, and electrical 
engineers. Among the remarkable tele- 
scopes built by his company are the 36- 
inch Lick refractor at Mt. Hamilton, 
Cal., the 26-inch telescope of the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, the 40-inch 
telescope of the Yerkes Observatory at 
Williams Bay, Wis., and the 72-inch re- 
flecting telescope of the Dominion 
Astronomical Observatory at Victoria, 
British Columbia.” The John Fritz gold 
medal has heretofore been awarded, 
among others, to George Westinghouse, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas Alva 
Edison, George W. Goethals and Sena- 
tor Guglielmo Marconi. 


THE BAPTI. 


The church at Morris, IIl., under 
pastorate of Rev. A. S. Kellie is 
active in all departments of work. 
the past dozen years the men of 
church have given what is known as 
men’s community banquet. This ) 
the speaker was Dr. A. W. Wishart 
the Fountain Street church, Gr 
Rapids, Mich. The Morris Daily He 
gave an enthusiastic report of Do, 
Wishart’s address reporting it nearly 
full. “A confessed modernist, disbelic 
in the physical heaven with gold-pa 
streets and harps for all, acknowled 
advocate for the league of nations, 
mirer of Woodrow Wilson and his D 
ciples—the visiting clergyman han¢ 
misplaced ‘pep,’ inefficient churches, 
religious men and selfish nationali 
without gloves in his treatment of. 
subject ‘The Making of a New Work 


Mrs. W. A. Montgomery writes t 
she has received several letters stat 
that donors had been compelled to ; 
letter postage for old postal cards wh 
they were attempting to send to n 
sionaries upon the request of the lat 
Mrs. Montgomery appealed to the po: 
authorities in Washington and recej 
from the second assistant postmas(: 
general a statement, “concerning | 
sending of post-cards which have ser 
the purpose for which they were 0} 
inally written and known as old pi 
cards, you are informed that the | 
post-cards in question when enclosed 
unsealed packages are acceptable | 
mailing to foreign countries at the pi 
age rate applicable to commercial | 
pers, i.e., 5 cents for the first ten oun 
or less and 1 cent for each additioj 
two ounces or fraction thereof.” “| 
postmasters who had exacted hig! 
postage were informed of their error, 


Corresponding Secretary W. C. Bitt: 
reports: “The executive committee of | 
Northern Baptist Convention met in ( 
cago, Feb. 14, 1924. All the memb: 
were either present or sent regrets | 
their absences due to causes which cot 
not be obviated. The report of the gi 
gram committee for the Milwaukee C: 
vention was considered. It will be me 
public so soon as the committee 1 
complete its work far enough to jus 
publicity. The proposed changes in & 
by-laws of the convention necessary0 
establish the board of missionary co-} 
eration were considered. The law ct: 
mittee had carefully prepared the 
changes in conformity with the action 
the convention in adopting the reporti 
the committee on future denominatioll 
program. There will also be present 
to the convention some few other s* 
gestions which have been made by f* 
ticipating bodies in our denominatioll 
work. All of these will be sent to f 
denominational papers in ample time 
consideration by our constituency. Pi 
Clarence A. Barbour, of Rochester, 1§ 
appointed by President Shank frater!! 
delegate to the Baptist Union of Grit 
Britain and Ireland which meets in C> 
diff, Wales, May 4-8, 1924. Much otf 
business of importance was careft/ 
considered by the executive committe 


fJarch 1, 1924 
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® The Baptist 


The Price of Victory 


HE victory which will crown the completion of the 

New World Movement must be paid for in cash 
ind consecration. Cash down means completion with 
1onor. Pledges, promises, expectancy, even prayers 
—we say it reverently—will not pay the salaries of 
nissionaries and meet the budgets set up at Atlantic 
sity in 1923. ‘Cash and carry on” must be our motto 
rom now until April 30. Devotion must be spelled 
vith dollars, money must accompany our meditations. 
Che offertory on Sunday morning and evening must 
e heightened in its harmony with the music of gold 
md silver in larger amounts for benevolence jingling 
n the collection plates. All aesthetic feelings which 
vould bar the thought of money from worship must 
€ Suppressed in the interest of simple, unadorned 
1ecessity. Only in the coin of the realm can we pay 
he price of honorable victory. 


But cash is not the only coin current in the king- 
lom of God. We can win an economic victory with 
ash, and lose a spiritual victory. We may complete 
he New World Movement with material honor, and 
vith spiritual dishonor. It is possible to come to 
(Milwaukee on May 28 with all the money necessary 
0 cover completely all the items in the last an- 
ual budget and yet to face the next year with lean- 
less Of soul. The spiritual victory involved in the 
inity of our forces, in the spirit of brotherhood, in 
he acceptance of personal and group obligation, in 
he rebirth of prevailing prayer, in the restatement 
{ our common principles and purpose, in reconse- 
ration to our crucified and living Lord, may be de- 
erred. And if deferred, no amount of money will 
nake up for that loss. The price of victory at Mil- 
vaukee when the convention meets in annual session 
ext ah must be paid for in consecration as well as 
n cash. 


We fear consecration is almost wholly associated 
vith young people’s meetings held on Sunday night 
‘fter a social tea in the comfort of a cozy room. 
5ut the consecration with which we must pay the 
rice of victory between now and the close of our 
iscal year means something far more heroic and 
acrifictal. It means giving of our means until we 
jave robbed ourselves of luxuries and some neces- 
ities; it means making ourselves an irritant to the 
aan and the church slow and indifferent toward the 


crisis, aS we urge them to do their full share; it 
means burying our antipathies and cultivating our 
sympathies; it means the sacrifice of our opinions 
for the sake of the larger unity; it means days and 
nights of prayer and unceasing periods of toil; it 
means taking our Lord seriously and following him 
all the way to Calvary. 


This Treasure in Earthen Jars 


ONEY is an earthen jar which is often rated 

far above its value. When the spiritual content 
is taken out of money the jar is worthless. Germany 
has the earthen jar, but it is empty and cheap. Money 
was never so plentiful in that disintegrated land as 
it is today and money was never so low in purchasing 
power. The treasure has been taken out of the 
earthen jar. Confidence, industry, good-will and all 
the other fine spiritual things that give money its 
value have been destroyed in Germany. Suspicion, 
distrust, resentment and hatred on the part of that 
unhappy people and on the part of other people who 
used to trust Germany, have robbed the mark of its 
worth and stolen from the jar its treasure. There- 
fore money has value only as it represents confidence, 
good-will, honesty and integrity. This is the tre- 
mendous lesson which nations are slow to learn. If 
the American dollar today is worth 100 cents, it is 
because we have integrity; and if the Russian ruble is 
worthless, it is because that nation has lost its in- 
tegrity. There is no intrinsic value in the American 
dollar more than in the Russian ruble. Both are made 
from the same metal. The value is in the spiritual 
content. 


Labor is an earthen jar which may or may not 
hold a spiritual treasure. The present labor admin- 
istration in Britain will be watched with keen in- 
terest for evidence of its spiritual value. If it fails 
to represent justice, industry, thrift, economy and 
honest workmanship, it will be no better than former 
administrations. High wages for labor are not neces- 
sarily a blessing. A few years ago this country 
passed through the silk-shirt era. Wages were high 
beyond all precedent, but morals were low. Extrav- 
agance was the rule among working people. Pianos, 
victrolas, and high-priced furnishings were bought 
with an abandon that made merchants gasp with sur- 
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prise. Work was shoddily done, thrift was thrown 
to the winds, economy was an unknown term, and 
idleness followed excesses. The earthen jar was in 
evidence, but it was a common, cheap piece of pot- 
tery because it had lost the fine spiritual content 
which gives labor its priceless value. Labor whether 
representing high or low wages is spiritually value- 
less when it lacks thrift, industry, economy and 
honesty. 


Merchandising and manufacturing complete the 
five things upon which material prosperity rests. 
These are also earthen jars, and very cheap jars if 
they lack spiritual content. The United States has 
put the liquor traffic out of business legally, though 
it represented an immense manufacturing and mer- 
chandising enterprise. The reason for this is not far 
tc seek. The great majority of the people of this 
country came to the deliberate and intelligent con- 
clusion that the traffic in strong drink was destructive 
of everything that makes for manhood. Men who 
used to buy beer and spend their evenings in a saloon 
now spend their evenings in a happy home receiving 
through the radio the things that make for whole- 
some pleasure and practical culture. The manufac- 
ture and sale of radios are earthen jars which con- 
tain a spiritual content, whereas the manufacture 
and sale of strong drink under the law were earthen 
jars full of hell. 


If the farmer who raises the crops and the laborer 
who works for wages and the merchant who sells and 
the manufacturer who makes and all others who take 
their part in the structure of society, will keep the 
earthen jar filled with its spiritual treasure we shall 
make swifter progress in answering the prayer of 
all generations, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 


The Misfit Churchmember 


FTER reading the editorial on “The Misfit Min- 

ister” one of our readers has suggested that an 
editorial on “The Misfit Churchmember” would not 
be out of place. There are several types of misfit 
members. One never finds the kind of church work 
that exactly fits him, another is pained with the 
preaching and suffers as keenly as a man wearing 
a pair of shoes that pinch his bunions, a third feels 
that the church is too worldly to suit his spiritual 
ideals, and still another is wholly out of place in the 
social life of the people. There are certain members 
whom no church on earth will ever fit. They are 
temperamentally and constitutionally abnormal, sub- 
normal or anti-normal, and therefore no standard 
church will suit them. The fault here is not with the 
church but with the churchmember. Almost every 
church has on its roster the names of misfit members, 
and every pastor knows the types to which we refer. 


One of the worst types of misfit members is the 
man who sets out to make the church fit himself in- 
stead of accommodating himself to the church. He 
is determined to have a preacher who will suit him 
no matter how many other people are unsuited, to 
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change the regulations to satisfy his own tastes, 
play politics and get into office the men that he ¢ 
handle, to make life a burden for all who do n 
follow his leadership and who refuse to accept hij 
as the model upon which the whole church should 
patterned. If such a man has money and personali 
and sagacity he can make the church fit him, but 
will not be a church of Christ. He will crush out; 
freedom and initiative. He will stifle the voice” 
the prophet in the pulpit. He will drive out of f 
church every self-respecting man if he has his w 
When he does not have his way he remains a mis 
member. Let every pastor therefore take coura) 
and comfort from the fact that such a misfit memb 
has been stopped by upstanding men in the chur 
from making the whole church as abnormal as hit 
self. 

For the many misfit members in churches whi 
they have recently joined, we have the sincere; 
sympathy. The member from the country chur 
transferred to the city church where all is so differer, 
the timid young man who finds himself in a chur 
where the pastor is so burdened with the duties | 
administration that he does not know the probler; 
of his people and therefore cannot sympathize wi 
a lone boy away from home among strangers, t) 
student with perplexities which he cannot frank 
talk about without being accused of losing his fai) 
and becoming an infidel, the man or the woman Wi! 
a heart-hunger which gets no satisfaction out | 
academic preaching and formal church fellowship: 
all these are misfit members, and the church or t) 
pastor or both are to blame. Sometimes the chur 
must be made to fit the member and sometimes @ 
member must be made to fit the church. This ¢ 
be done when fitting the church to the member do 
not destroy the identity and individuality of 
church, and when fitting the member to the chun 
does not impair the character and spirituality of 
member. 


The Title or the Task? 


HE title is only the label of the task. If the lak 

is worn without delivering the goods it is ¢ 
example of “false pretences.” The abbreviatit 
“Rey.” is a label which stands for moral charact 
and spiritual leadership of pastor, teacher or eva 
gelist. When other titles are added they stand fi 
the particular thing indicated by them. The tit 
“executive secretary” means executive and cleric 
ability in the administration of a great task. W 
have sometimes wondered as we have seen some men 
hunger for titles and their unfitness for the tasl 
represented by the titles if there was not a seriol 
danger of getting the labels mixed and putting tl 
tag on the wrong man. Many preachers have 
weakness for titles. They like to parade them bot 
before and after their names, and that is pardo 
able if the titles and the things they represent a! 
not mutually exclusive; but when the title is a mel 
mask it is almost conclusive evidence that the ma 
behind it is a hypocrite. The man who needs a mol 
ument should not have one, and the same rule hol 
for titles. If we have the titles let us make goc 
whether the title be “Red Cap” or “Reverend.” 
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SUCH SCENES AS THESE SHOW WHY THE CHURCH IS “A BEATING HEART IN THE COMMUNITY” 


TYNLESS there is a more abundant 
| life before mankind, this scheme of 
ace and time is a bad joke beyond our 
derstanding, a flare of vulgarity, an 
apty laugh, braying across the mys- 
ries. But we shared the belief that 
cent in men and perceptible in men is 
zreater mankind, great enough to make 
e whole business of living worth 
rile.” 
Thus H. G. Wells speaks of that “re-- 
arch magnificent” to which he and his 
eat-hearted friend, Sanderson, the 
hglish schoolmaster of Oundle, had 
dicated their warm enthusiasms. 
The other Sunday in the pulpit of a 
urch on the sun-drenched south side 
New York’s Washington Square, a 
vung minister was talking about the 
nection of the church today. His 
oughts ran apace with those of Wells 
d Sanderson and the other forward- 
Oving spirits of the time who have 
nged for a life more abundant, not for 
emselves alone, nor for their neigh- 


vrs, nor for church people, but for all 


ankind. 

‘The minister was Dr. A. Ray Petty 
d the church was the Judson Memo- 
ul Baptist Church, which is making 
‘de and very practical distribution of 
‘e chances for a more abundant life 
aong some 50,000 persons in its neigh- 
»rhood. 

‘There are in New York a number of 
her churches which can show a larger 
tendance. There are those whose pews 
1 Sunday mornings hold more people 
' prominence. A considerable experi- 
‘ce with the churches of New York 
ie revealed to the writer but few that 
ive so clean-cut an idea of the part 
‘ey are playing in the life of a great 
<y as has Judson. 

“The function of the church today is 
enable man—the common man—to 
e to the full,” says Doctor Petty. “The 
-urch must go out into the dust and 
lnlight of every day and set itself firm- 


| 


| on the side of those men and move- 


a 
~ 


BY MCALISTER COLEMAN 


In an effort to inform and inspire 
Baptists from week to week we 
are trying to carry out the spirit 
of Isaiah’s poetic words, “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of them that publish good 
tidings.” McAlister Coleman, fea- 
ture writer for “Collier’s Weekly,” 
has graciously contributed this 
article in which he pictures the 
varied ministry of the Judson 
Memorial church of New York. 
The illustrations accompanying the 
article will enable the eye to catch 
some of the heart thrills which 
come from this garden where Dr. 
A. Ray Petty and his people are 
growing souls. 


A. RAY PETTY 


Salvaging a Section of Society 


ments having for their purpose the 
lightening of the lot of the many. I 
know of no other institution that enjoys 
such inspiring opportunities for genuine 
service as does the church today. It is 
not the business of the church to write 
programs. We have programs aplenty. 
It is for us to align ourselves with those 
programs of justice and progress which 
have the greatest possibilities of fulfil- 
ment here and now. We must liberate 
the spirit of man from the bonds of in- 
tolerance, greed and fear, and do what 
we can to bring the Good Life on earth 
in our times.” 


You'll find little of the cloistered spirit 
at Judson, and yet mysticism has its 
place there. Jesus Christ is proclaimed 
from the pulpit and through the various 
ministries of the church not only as the 
great Friend of all but as the Saviour 
of men. The church seeks to live with 
a beating heart in the community, 
touched by all human needs, responsive 
to all calls for assistance, lending itself 
to every movement for betterment both 
within its parish and in the larger pro- 
grams of the kingdom. It seeks also to 
bring individual men and women, boys 
and girls, into vital contact with Jesus 
Christ and to bring them under the con- 
trol of his spirit and his love. Worship 
is translated here in terms of genuine 
service. Take for example that group 
of alert-minded young men and women 
who meet in the spacious organ-loft of 
Judson every Sunday evening to talk 
over the problems posed by the world 
of affairs that presses so closely upon 
them. At first they were skeptical of 
the value of discussions of economic 
subjects. Questions such as, “Is there 
enough to go around?”; “Are luxuries a 
help or a hindrance to a good life?”’; 
“What is the strength and what the 
weakness of organized labor?”’—were, in 
their minds, not the sort of thing one 
talked about in church. They felt that 
there was the danger that these topics 
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would be dealt with in the spirit of 
propaganda or sentimental “uplift.” 
Today there is a very perceptible dif- 
ference in the attitude of these young 
people towards the religion of Jesus 
Christ. They see it now as a moving 
and thrilling force that can work mo- 
mentous changes not only in the hearts 
but in the minds of men as well. They 
are coming to understand the social ap- 
plication of Christ’s teaching as well as 
the personal. They find that Christian- 
ity contains the answers to both indi- 
vidual and communal problems. For 
them it is coming to be at once a per- 
sonal gospel and a living factor in the 
larger world outside. A common-sense, 
realistic discussion of practical, economic 
problems has led many a youngster to a 
clearer grasp of the fundamentals of re- 
ligion in a modern world, and to an ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as Master of his life. 
Go around the corner for another ex- 
ample where you find a three-story brick 
building facing on drab Thompson 
Street, just behind the church edifice. 
This is the Judson Health Center. It is 
no longer officially connected with the 
church. It has its own directors and 
is supported by contributions from many 
sources, but it was brought into being 
by the work of Doctor Petty and his 
far-visioned and courageous ally, Dr. 
Eleanor A. Campbell, a graduate of Bos- 
ton Medical School, who devotes all of 
her time to the activities of the center. 
Without her the work of the center 
could not be carried on. She serves not 
only as the head doctor, but is as well 
the inspiring genius of all the activities. 
Her service exemplifies to the people of 
the entire community a Christianity 
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which they understand and admire and 
which is becoming increasingly attrac- 


What Judson Health Center Does: 
Maintains diagnostic and nutrition 
clinics for infants and children. 
General medical clinics for men, 

women and children. 

General surgical for men, women 
and children. 

Pre-natal and gynecological clinics. 

Orthopedic, skin, and eye, ear, nose 
and throat clinics. 

Dental and oral hygienic clinics. 

Conducts cooking and nutrition 
classes for mothers and children. 

Sends registered nurses and grad- 
uated dietitians into the homes 
for instruction and follow-up 
care. 

Operates two nurseries opened Jan. 
3, 1923, with a roof playground 
for a selected number of mal- 
nourished and rachitic infants 
and pre-school children, giving 
them special care with sunshine, 
the quartz lamp and corrected 
diet. While here the mothers 
are given group instruction in 
child care. 


tive to them. She is one of God’s noble 
women! 

Judson, you will recall, is in the heart 
of a district that presents the most 


startling human contrasts. All about it 


lies Greenwich Village, commonly asso- 
ciated with high-priced apartments, ex- 
pensive 


restaurants and the extrava- 
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gances of New York’s Bohemia. Ay; 
all through Greenwich Village there | 
shameful overcrowding in ramshack 
tenements, killing sweat-shop work ay 
the most depressing. poverty towari 
which ignorance, sloth, misfortune ar 
the greed of industrialism and land-lor 
ism all contribute their share. 


When Doctor Petty came to Juds¢ 
from California nine years ago, the sig] 
of this suffering, common enough ; 
city-dwellers, fell on eyes unused { 
such scenes. The young minister of t] 
hundred-year-old church was soon busic 
with plans for making Judson a cent 
that would work for the bodies of me 
as well as their souls. With Dock 
Campbell in charge of the medical en 
they opened the health center four yea) 
ago. Word was sent out that free cli 
ical and dietary service was to be ha 
in the “church with the lighted cross| 


The “Terrible Meek” Come 

The sick and undernourished ar! 
despairing—the “terrible meek” of a cif 
slum—Italians, negroes, Jews, Catholic 
free-thinkers, all came to Judson. The 
received advice from trained physiciar 
who gave their services to the cent 
free of any charge. They consulted wil 
dietitians about the proper nourishme} 
of their children. They brought to si 
cial workers the many problems th 
harassed their dark lives. Soon tl 
small rooms of the church were four 
inadequate for the expanding work . 
the center. New quarters were take 
up in the Thompson Street building. 


This year’s budget calls for the e: 
penditure of $99,400. More than 50,0(| 
men,women and children will be affecte 
by the work of the center either throug 
visits by social workers at their hom( 
or by visits to the center itself. Ther 
is a marked decline in the morbidity ar 
mortality rates of the district serve 
Forty-seven paid workers, fourteen vo 
unteer doctors and four volunteer coi 
sultant doctors are on the staff of tt 
center. It has come to be a standat 
for other institutions of its sort and 
regularly visited by experts in healt 
service from all over the country. 

While, as has been said, the cent 
has no official connection with th 
church, its achievement is one of whic 
every Baptist may well be proud. 


Possibilities of an Auditorium 


Plans are now under way to perfor! 
much the same service in the educz 
tional field as has been rendered i| 
health conservation. Most of Judson 
facilities are in use every day of th 
week. There are, for instance, 2500 stt 
dents from New York University, acros 
the square, who come:to the Judso: 


gymnasium twice weekly. There ar 
constant meetings of the mnumerou 
church clubs. But the big auditoriu 


itself is not used except on Sunday, a 
a general rule, and that fact suggest 
to Doctor Petty an extension of th 
functions of the modern church to mee 
another pressing community need. 

The movement for systematic educa 
tion is still in its infancy in this country 
All across America today, men an 
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»men, many of them college and high- 
hool graduates, are realizing that the 
ucation which will equip them to cope 
ccessfully with their environments 
es not end with a diploma. There 
a hunger for knowledge that the 
wspapers and popular publications are 
t meeting. There is general recogni- 
m of the fact that while there is at 
nd a vast wealth of new knowledge, 
ciety has not yet found satisfactory 
sans for its distribution. Casual lec- 


res on phases of general culture and 
the other old-fashioned methods of 
this 


tribution are failing in task. 


MAY WE COME, TOO? 


Gradually, however, a technique is being 
worked out, whereby pass-keys to the 
storehouse of the new knowledge may 
be given to those desiring them. At 
various centers of American civilization, 
programs containing an outline of the 
necessary mental content of the in- 
formed man of 1924 are being presented 
with marked success. Studies in the 
liberal arts and sciences, as well as more 
elementary matters such as English for 
foreigners, and nationalization projects 
feature the work of these centers. 

At Judson is the belief that in this 
great work of “humanizing knowledge,” 
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the church should have its leading part. 
A venture into adult education that shall 
be free of propaganda or prejudice and 
that shall endeavor to point the way to 
the same releases from life’s monotony 
is being undertaken. Music and paint- 
ing, the new psychology, physics and 
chemistry, and biology and_ history, 
taught by instructors in sympathy with 
the purposes of the undertaking, will be 
called on to help give to the common 
man “life more abundant.” For this is 


the function that Judson has determined 
to fulfill wherever there is the desire for 
truth and beauty and goodness. 


EVERYBODY WELCOME! 


How Jesus Dealt with Religious Controversy 


R. HENRY VAN DYKE, weary of 
“bitter, schismatic and unscriptural 
aching,” has given up his pew in the 
_ First Presbyterian Church of Prince- 
, N. J. He declares, in his communi- 
ion to the church, that he “wants to 
x about Christ, the Son of God and 
Son of Man, not about fundamental- 
. and modernists.” 


Yoctorvan Dyke’s vigorous protest 
ls an echo, I am sure, in the hearts 
‘most of us. The world is growing 
« of religious controversy, and still 
re disheartened over what Canon Far- 
/once described as the “verminiferous 
leness” of some of the controversial- 
. Hungry men are growing restless, 

soon or late they will turn away 
‘mM controversial preaching. The 
tld needs other provender, and is 
I-nigh sick unto death by reason of 
5 “dismal, bilious travesty of the 
‘pel” so characteristic of pulpits all 
‘r the land. 


et us think for a little time of the 
7 in which Jesus dealt with religious 
‘troversy. 


fen have always quarrelled about 
gion; they always will. The whole 
:ory of the church has been a record 
| strife—strife among brethren, rival 
tons, rival parties, rival doctrines, 
il systems of church polity. Every 
‘lent of church history knows that 
‘ one single item of the creed was 
(spted by the church until after the 
\st vigorous controversy, sometimes 
‘n to the drawing of blood. 


; 


| 


By HOWARD A. VERNON 


We gladly give space to this 
irenic article by the pastor of the 
Judson Memorial Church of Min- 
neapolis. It is a timely message 
given first to his own people and 
now to the larger congregation 
through the columns of THE 
If any one can write as 
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good an article in the same spirit 
on “The Value of Religious Con- 
troversy” we shall be glad to re- 
ceive it and pass it on to our 
readers. 


Men have always quarrelled about re- 
ligion. But why? Why is it that this 
gospel of ours which came to bring 
peace and good-will into the world 
should so often be the means of provok- 
ing the most violent disputations? There 
are several answers to that question. 


In the first place, religion is very near 
to the hearts of religious men. If men 
cared less about religion, they could be 
more dispassioned and cool, but with 
honest men religion is a serious matter. 
Its issues are far-reaching and eternal. 
When religion is thus rooted in the heart 
of one’s life there is bound to be more 
or less concern, and sometimes vigorous 
protest, when that faith is challenged. 


Another reason for religious contro- 
versy may be found in the very near- 


ness and common standing of the two 
parties. The bitterest disputes in life 
occur among those who are nearest each 
other in spirit. We seldom quarre! with 
those who are distant from us. Our 
quarrels are with those who are close to 
us—those with whom we have points of 
contact. Home-quarrels are, by all the 
laws of human nature, the most painful 
and acute. Religious disputes may be 
classed among the home quarrels. 


In the third place, there is a perversity 
about human nature which leads most 
of us to believe that the other man is 
always wrong. Prof. L. P. Jacks, in his 
“Religious _Perplexities,” tells us that 
there is such a thing as “the-will-to-dis- 
believe,” and that “will-to-disbelieve” is 
never so active as when some one at- 
tempts to tell us where we are wrong. 
The other man is always the heretic. 


If we are set in our ways, it is firm- 
ness; if the other man is set in his way, 
it is obstinacy. If we take time in doing 
things, we are deliberate; if the other 
man takes his time, he is “dead slow.”’ 
If we say what we think. we are frank; 
if the other man says what he thinks, 
he is spiteful. If we defend our creed 
we are orthodox; if the other man de- 
fends his, he is heretical. That is human 
nature the world over, and that dis- 
position has had not a little to do with 
the religious controversies of the past 
and present. 

Thus it happens that religious con- 
troversy is in the air. It meets you at 
every turn. It is not peculiar to any 
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age. The Christian world has always 
been torn by the strife of tongues, and 
the situation was quite as bad in Christ’s 
day as in ours. 


When Jesus moved out among men he 
found the religious world torn by con- 
flicting parties. The air was rife with 
argument and dispute. At one pole of 
the theological compass stood the Phari- 
sees, the conservatives of Christ’s day, 
the sticklers for external rites and forms 
and laws. At the opposite pole stood 
the Sadducees—the liberals of the time. 
They were skeptical, deistic, pleasure- 
loving. There was a third party known 
as the Hellenists, Greek converts to the 
Jewish faith, and they differed from the 
Pharisees and Sadducees because their 
tastes were more refined, and their sym- 
pathies more generous. There was a 
fourth religious group known as the 
Essenes—a group of fanatics who lived 
apart from the world, holding positive 
views of life and religion. And when 
Jesus moved out into the life of his times 
he found these parties quarrelling among 
themselves, hurling the lightnings back 
and forth—as Paul later expressed it, 
“striving about words to no profit.” 


In this good year of our Lord we have 
the same situation on our hands. We 
are in the midst of the dust and heat of 
religious controversy. We are waging 
war with words over Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, clashing with Mr. Bryan over 
the theory of evolution, going our dif- 
ferent ways, hurling anathemas_ back 
and forth, refusing to love each other, 
putting up our little fence-lines, and all 
because we have allowed our creeds to 
take precedence over the spirit of Jesus. 


How did Jesus deal with this sort of 
thing? For the most part he ignored it 
altogether. He did not bother his head 
about details and side issues. He never 
became involved in the minutia of their 
creeds. He did not live in the atmos- 
phere of abstract discussion. He never 
took sides with one group as against 
some other group. His disciples, of 
course, wanted him to do that; they 
urged him to pronounce judgment upon 
certain matters of creed and ritual; they 
would have him condemn this party, and 
commend that one. But Jesus would 
not do it, and that was one reason why 
the people were so astonished at his 
doctrine. While other men were quar- 
relling about mint, anise, and cummin, 
Jesus took his disciples up into a moun- 
tain, and sat down and talked to them 
in the most. simple, matter-of-fact 
fashion. “Let us talk this thing over,” 
said Jesus, “let us get down to the great 
basal facts of life and experience. Do 
not bother your heads about parties and 
arguments. As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” And thus he went on laying 
down simple, practical maxims of life and 


conduct. He was never abstruse. He 
was never intolerant. He was always 
practical. He uttered such simple, self- 


evident truths that men were astonished 
at his doctrine. For the most part, I 
say, he ignored the religious contro- 
versies of his time. 


Again, Jesus tried to make clear the 


blinding power of religious controversy. 
“Here you are,” said he, “tithing mint, 
anise, and cummin, and leaving undone 
the weightier matters; crying ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ and failing to do the will of God. 
You have been sidetracked from the 
main issues by men who quarrel over 
doctrine.” 

That was the way Jesus talked. He 
found men throwing dust in the air over 
spindling questions, so that the average 
man could not see the path, and he be- 
gan to talk in simple fashion; he laid 
hold upon the great issues and brought 
them out of the fog; he led men back 
to the sublime simplicities—to the won- 
der and mystery of the lily, the bird, and 
the little child. And this is why the 
religion of Jesus lives today: it is prac- 
tical and portable, a vital part of our 
every-day experience. 

We need to hear again the voice of 
the prophet Jesus. A large part of the 
world’s disdain of the church is due to 
the fact that we have shoved the big 
issues of life into the background, and 
have crowded the foreground with little 
matters which do not coincide with a 
single live issue on earth. 

In Christ’s day he smote the religious 
to save religion. He said to men, “The 
thing to be concerned about is not 
whether you are this sort of a Christian 
or that, but whether you are a Christian 
at all. Neither fundamentalist nor liberal 
are Christian if they are not bringing 
forth the fruits of a Christian character. 
That is the final tribunal of appeal.” 
That was the method of Jesus, and that, 
in a word, was his attitude toward re- 
ligious controversies. 

Jesus’ attitude toward religious dis- 
pute teaches that there is something 
bigger than the mere defense of truth, 
and that is the practical living of truth. 
It is, of course, much easier to dispute 
about religion than to be true to its 
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spirit. The easiest thing in the worl 
is subscription to a creedal statemen 
If that is religion, any scoundrel o 
earth can qualify for it. But when yo 
make religion a spiritual worship, a sam 
tified conscience, a daily sacrifice of th 
will; when you make it a spiritual autho} 
ity, a vigorous discipline imposed upo 
the whole life—then it is hard, and mo; 
of us fail at that point. 

Again, religion always thrives best j 
the region of the practical; it withe:! 
in the region of controversy. I know ¢ 
churches that have been well-nigh ruine 
by too much discussion over trivialitie 
A creed is a good thing, but it is onl 
a skeleton round which the body is buil 
and you don’t want to wear the skeleto| 
on the outside. A creed is the backbon| 
but you don’t want to keep the backbor 
at the front. 

We can never extend the kingdom , 
God by argument and dispute. We tal 
about maintaining truth, contendin 
earnestly for truth, as if truth were 
mere system of fixed formularies, a me) 
theorem in mathematics—something { 
be learned and then drummed into pe 
ple’s heads. No; we are wrong. Tru 
is one of those subtle elements, elusiy 
to the coarse touch, and the only wi 
to attain it is by love, and the only we 
to propagate it is by love. 

And, last of all, Jesus told us wh 
true orthodoxy is. There are men wl 
set themselves up as the custodians | 
orthodoxy. They are sent to defend tl 
faith. I sometimes think that the d| 
fense of religion has been overdone. TI 
fight to defend religion has been goit 
on for so long that the dominant moti 
has now ceased to be the defense of r 
ligion, and has become a mere effo 
to beat the other party. Our faith ow 
very little to the so-called defenders 
faith, We do not need to defend r 
ligion. Religion defends us. 


GETTING A RIGHT START IN LIFE AT JUDSON CENTER 
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JE General Board of Promotion held 
a special meeting in Chicago, Feb. 

It was largely attended. The facts 
to the financial situation confronting 

denomination were presented, and 
seriousness of our present condition 
; faced frankly. There was great 
‘uish of soul. Plain words were 
ken. All present turned to God for 
>. Vows were renewed. Faith and 
rage were reborn in all hearts and 
‘entered into a sacred covenant first 
yray our way through, and second to 
i the way in sacrificial giving. We 
the denomination at large to con- 
xr the following facts with us calmly 
_ sympathetically. 


irst, get this general view of the sit- 
‘on. We represent one of the largest 
‘ominations of the world. We have 
imed obligations for part of the mis- 
tary, beneficent and Christian educa- 
ral work of the world. We have an 
torable Baptist heritage. Now, as 
r, we stand for the supreme impor- 
ce of a spiritual religion. 


We Promised to pay $48,000,000 


‘ollowing the war, we committed our- 
‘es to a five-year program of advance. 

declared we would carry on our 
“k on a basis “commensurate with our 
ources.” Hundreds of our churches 
oonded generously. These churches 
mised to pay upwards of $48,000,000 
ing the five-year period. On the basis 
these promises, all participating or- 


‘izations projected their work. 
. 


suring the last four years, practically 
‘organizations have been enabled to 
cy on their work on an advanced 
te over that of pre-war conditions. 
s has been possible under war and 
t-war prices. But for the greatly in- 
ased income, many organizations 
ald not have been able to carry on 
‘r work. 


ome who promised to give have not 
eemed their promises. There are 
se, who, because of financial reverses, 
mess and unforeseen demands, are 
‘ble to pay. Such people ought not 
be blamed. They should have our 
ipathy. Others are neglecting to pay. 
ae go further and refuse to pay. They 
' various reasons for not paying. 
ong others they call attention to mis- 
2s which have been made. Because 
he whole situation many of our peo- 
-are confused. 


What of Our Faithful Workers? 


ranted that mistakes have been made 
that changes in plans were found 
essary because of unforeseen condi- 
|S, we must still keep faith with those 
') represent us in all lands. They are 
lering consecrated, effective service. 
'y are worthy of our support. We 
paar sacred contract to give it. We 
ot not desert them. 


re we sufficiently grounded in the 


By J. Y. AITCHISON 


faith and knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ not to be led into confusion in 
such a crisis? If we wait until we have 
a perfect program and perfect leaders 
we shall never go forward. 
A Way Out 

There are those who want to be sure 
that their money is used for work which 
they can conscientiously support. They 
are honest and sincere. Provision has 
been made for just such givers. One 
can designate his gift to apply to any 
organization participating in the united 
program. We earnestly urge, therefore, 
that those who are unable to support 
the whole program contribute to such 
objects as they can support conscien- 
tiously. Faithful followers of Christ 
will not fail to find an abundance of such 
interests. 


Any Progress? 
By J. M. BartLry 


There came into my possession recent- 
ly a memento which I greatly prize. It 
speaks so much to me I would share it 
with others. It is a postcard that was 
written to my grandfather forty-two 
years ago. He was a pioneer Baptist 
preacher in Kentucky and Southern In- 
diana. He was converted in 1832, on the 
day he was twenty years of age. The 
next day he was licensed by the church 
to preach and at the same _ service 
preached his first sermon. He preached 
his last sermon the day before he was 
ninety-two. He was a powerful speaker, 
an outstanding leader in the churches, 
and sometimes called by them “our Spur- 
geon.” JI remember distinctly a remark he 
once made to me—“I am what might be 
called a landmark missionary Baptist.” 
The card was written by a man whose 
name was a household word in my boy- 
hood home. The name is signed to the 
card and speaks for itself. Comment 
would be superfluous. With this brief 
word of introduction I let the card bear 
its own message. I think it is an elo- 
quent one. I quote verbatim: 

Paris Crossing, Ind. 
Dec. 23, 1881. 


“Rev. Isaac Coker, 

Vienna, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

“The churches of Coffee Creek Associa- 
tion are requested to contribute a def- 
inite sum for foreign missions by March 
15, 1882. The proportion we would ask 
Kimberlin church to raise is $1.75 (one 
dollar and seventy-five cents). Will you 
not, my brother, take a collection for 
this work and send to me by date men- 
tioned. Since so small a sum is asked 
all the churches are urged to contribute. 
Now, brother, the work is committed to 
you. I send you leaflets for distribution. 
Please write soon. 


Yours truly, 
U. M. McGuire.” 
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An Appeal to Northern Baptists 


Multitudes of our people continue to 
pay their money to the united program. 
They prefer to have it divided among 
all organizations on the established per- 
centage basis. What I am urging is that 
in case any one, for conscientious rea- 
sons, cannot do this, the Christian alter- 
native is not to refuse to give anything. 


Wipe the Slate Clean 


Now, in view of these facts, as we 
are nearing the end of this five-year 
period, I appeal to all the members of 
our Northern Baptist family for their 
hearty cooperation in closing the New 
World Movement period with honor. 
This means the raising of $12,000,000, 
the amount which the finance committee 
recommended, and the Northern Baptist 
Convention approved, at Atlantic City. 
This sum includes all operating budgets 
for the current year, the amounts due 
to certain organizations which have not 
received their full share of the receipts 
of the three previous years, and all debts 
reported up to the end of the last fiscal 
year. 


The raising of this sum will make it 
possible for us to close the New World 
Movement period with a clean slate. 
Honest debts must be paid. The respon- 
sibility for these debts rests in part upon 
those who have failed to pay their 
pledges. The total receipts up to Jan. 
15 aggregated approximately $4,200,000 
leaving a balance of about $7,800,000 to 
be secured during the last three months 
of the fiscal year. This is a situation 
which calls for courage, faith, earnest 
prayer and immediate action in every 
church. 


Northern Baptists are abundantly able 
to raise the funds needed. We must not 
begin the new cooperative program ian- 
der a handicap. Such an outcome would 
cast a gloom upon all our workers. The 
work itself would suffer. This must be 
prevented. 

Hence, placed by the denomination in the 
responsible position which I occupy, I call 
for the united support of all our churches 
during the closing days of the New World 
Movement period. Let us from now until 
April 30, 1924, do everything in our power 
to further the swift progress of our work. 


Our Eyes upon Christ 


Let us fix our eyes upon Christ and 
upon the faithful workers who represent 
him in all lands. Let. us recall anew 
their sacrifice, their devotion, their vic- 
tories and enter into fellowship with 
them. 


The time is short—April 30 will soon 
be upon us. Let us be gracious. Let 15 
be generous. Let us make the future 
safe. 


Let us pay our vows unto the Lord 
and thus give evidence that we are plac- 
ing the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
above all personal considerations. 
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THE BAPTIE@ 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


Have You Tried This Plan? 
Boy Scouts and the Church 


The Boy Scout program is a program 
for adolescent boys. It seeks to inter- 
pret life in all its relationships to the 
rapidly growing boy and to serve as a 
stabilizer during a critical period, aptly 
called the time of storm and stress. It 
is a program of socially useful activity, 
encouraging intelligent public service, 
and at the same time is developmental 
for the individual—self-reliance,  self- 
control, and ability for accuracy and per- 
severance are built into the boy’s charac- 
ter as well as unselfish recognition of 
the rights of others. 


One phrase of the scout oath charges 
the boy “to keep physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight;” 
another challenges him “to do his duty 
to God.” It might thus seem that the 
scout ideals are high enough to take 
over much of the work that the church 
attempts to do for the boy; but, though 
scouting is strongly religious, it will 
never of itself link the boy up with the 
one institution whose job it is to per- 
petuate the high moral and spiritual 
values of life. On the other hand, if 
the individual church can adopt scouting 
for boys of the teen age, it will 
have not only a means of “holding” 
them through a critical period, but will 
as well have a constructive channel 
through which to teach them some of 
the most valuable lessons of life. Meet- 
ing on Sunday mornings with Sunday- 
schol teachers who understand and 
sympathize with boy life, and during the 
week carrying out the program of the 
scout, develops a moral and religious 
character that must always precede ideal 
manhood. 


Since the period of adolescence is one 
in which deeply religious experiences are 
natural, it is easy for the church to at- 
tract the growing boy. If an appeal is 
made in an overly-sentimental way and 
under extreme emotional stress, and a 
belief in God as expressed in Christ 
made a thing apart from his own develop- 
ing experiences, the church will have 
done him more harm than good and may 
have lost him irretrievably. But if the 
church can help the boy to a decision 
to follow Christ by accepting his way 
of life and can educate him in Christian 
living by joining his church life to the 
expressional activities of the scout pro- 
gram—then the church will be helping 
him to achieve the best possible citizen- 
ship in which there is an understanding 
and belief in God and man. 


Over 90 per cent of all Boy Scouts of 
America are connected with a local 
church or Sunday school, and nearly 80 
per cent are of the Protestant denomina- 


tions. Those interested in more de- 
tailed information may write to this de- 
partment or to the Boy Scouts of 
America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Program of a Live Junior 
Byori: 


One hundred and fifteen juniors in the 
Center Street Baptist church, St. 
Thomas, Ontario, Can., are conducting 
one of the best junior B. Y. P. U. pro- 
grams in the Baptist churches of Amer- 


ica. Six groups have charge of the 
Sunday morning devotional meetings. 
The first meeting of the month is in 


charge of the “lookout” group, the sec- 
ond of the “devotional,” the third of the 
“mission,” and the fourth of the “tem- 
perance” group. When a fifth Sunday 
occurs, the “sunshine” group has charge 
of the third Sunday’s meeting. The 
“music” group is responsible for special 
musical numbers on each program. To 
the group doing the most effective work 
a bannet is awarded monthly. 


One feature of the meetings is a 
“chalk” or “object” talk given by one 
of the members. Occasionally an older 
church member, who understands the 
young folks and their problems has a 
small part in the morning service. Spe- 
cial days—Christmas, New Years, Easter 
—are made use of in various ways, with 
the members themselves working out 
interesting, novel and worthwhile pro- 
grams. In the meetings singing and 
whistling find an important place, as do 
Bible hunts, sword drills, and similar 
features. Ten minutes before the regular 
meeting several of the leading juniors 
lead in a simple prayer circle. 


A successful musical feature is the 
junior choir, which sings choral numbers 
at the meetings and has an important 
place in the main church service, such 
as leading the singing for an evening 
of evangelistic services. Two or three 
times a year the juniors conduct the en- 
tire church service, except the sermon. 
They decorate the auditorium for these 
occasions. 


The young folks support three students 
in India, and as extra missionary activity 
they pack boxes for missionaries on the 
home and foreign fields and for nearby 
hospitals. A self-denial month is their 
unique method of procuring most of their 
gifts. 


Efficiency Contest for Miami 


Miami (Ohio) Association B. Y. P. 
U., early in the fall, initiated a contest 
to last from October, 1923, until the fall 
rally of 1924. The year was divided into 
quarters, the first of which ended Jan. 
1, the second to end Apr. 1, and the 
third July 1. The society with the larg- 
est number of efficiency points for each 
quarter is to receive $25 to apply on 


convention or assembly expense. T] 
winner of the fourth quarter, which e: 
tends from July to October, will rece 
a banner. Efficiency is based on fl 
following percentages: 


15 per cent for at least 50 per cent. 
membership tithers; 15 per cent for 
least 50 per cent of membership dai 
devotions league members; 15 per ce 
for at least one conversion during t} 
quarter; 15 per cent for 100 per cent. 
homes subscribing to the Assembly, 
per cent to THE Baptist, to Missions, ar 
to Young People’s Service; 15 per ce 
for prompt quarterly payment of appo 
tionment; 15 per cent for 60 per ce: 
average weekly attendance; 10 per ce) 
for 72 per cent attendance. 


The following results were reporte 
by the secretary at the winter rally | 
the association in Cincinnati, Jan. 1 
Nine unions with a total active membe 
ship of 332 entered the contest. The 
reports indicated that of this number | 
active members, 110 were tithers, '! 
were daily devotions league member 
138 were subscribers to the B. Y. P, | 
Assembly, 114 to the Young Peopk 
Service, thirty-five to Missions, and thi 
ty-two to THe Baptist. Through ft) 
efforts of the nine unions, seventei 
conversions had been effected and tl 
average Sunday evening attendance fi 
the quarter was 73 per cent. 


The society with the highest per ce 
of efficiency for the quarter was tl 
Ninth Street B. Y. P. U., 100 pergee 
efficient. This union received an awa 
of $25 for its convention fund. TI 
second quarter is now in progress, a! 
it is estimated that there are twice | 
many unions entered this quarter as 
the last. 


Query and Comment 


(Problems faced by young peopl 
church groups will be here frankly di 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send 
postal to the Query and Comment Edit 
care of “The Baptist.”) 


Should a girl be elected president 
the -B.aY SPs. 


Why not? Certainly in these days 
equal suffrage, a girl should be giv 
an opportunity for executive training 
well as the boy! No doubt you questi( 
the advisability because the boys mi 
think that a gang of girls are runnit 
things, and if they want that they w 
to go to W. W. G,, thank you! In elec 
ing officers, the society should make th 
person president who has the most pe 
sonality, tact, sincerity, and ability to g 
others to work in unity; if such a pers 
is a girl, put her in office. If it is, 
“throw up” between a girl and a fello’ 
best elect the latter. 


arch 1, 1924 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Pine-Tree-Out-of-a-Rock 
By Mrs. C. K. Lipparp, oF JAPAN 

N the seashore in faraway Japan one 
summer day a group of children 


re gathering shells. There was much 
ning about and shouting, but one little 
low lagged sadly behind and seemed 
be groping his way along. He fum- 
d about in the sands for each shell 
gathered and sometimes he passed the 
st lovely ones by. His black eyes 
re sad and wistful, for the little boy 
s totally blind. 
Nhen he walked the streets or wan- 
‘ed down to the shore he felt his way 
h a long stick. He really got about 
‘y well that way, and when he was 
elve years old he was taken by bus 
1 train to an inland city where there 
s a little school for the blind. He 
ssed the ocean very much at first but 
er a while he learned to feel his way 
jut this city almost as well as in his 
me town by the sea. 
\fter some years he began to help 
ch other blind boys and girls. Some 
them learned to do massage. They 
nt about the streets at night blowing 
‘ill whistles to let people know they 
re coming. Then some folks would 
1 them into the houses they passed to 
ssage the sick, and they earned money 
t way. Others learned to play queer 
| Japanese music and went out to 
ch that. 
Jur blind boy was feeling his way 
ng the street one day when he heard 
jueer new sound. He did not know 
t where he was, but he knew he had 
rer heard that sound before. He 
pped to listen and then began to grope 
h his stick to feel his way nearer it. 
passed through a little gate, in a door 
1 up some steps. Then the sound was 
ar and loud, for he was in a little 
ristian church and was listening to 
organ. 
ie had never heard an organ before. 
ere were not many in Japan at that 
‘e and this one was in the first Luth- 
n church ever built in that country. 
did not know what a church was. He 
| never even heard of Jesus, but had 
‘ays worshiped idols. He had been 
en to many temples and the eyes of 
ne gods had been rubbed and then his 
s, but he was still blind. 
‘he sound of the organ interested him 
. the people who lived behind the 
ch were very kind. They let him 
ch the strange instrument and put his 
ids on the keys and feel where the 
id came from and went in the pedals. 
came back again and again. They 
ited him to come on Sunday when the 
ple sang with the organ, and when he 
ie he heard the preaching too, and 
“ned for the first time of Jesus. He 


never missed service after that. Every 
Sunday morning found him in the church 
and he was soon able to sing the hymns 
with the others. 

About this time a strange thing began 
to happen. The sadness went out of the 
blind black eyes. Ishimatsu began to 
smile. He became happier and happier 
as he learned more of Jesus, a Saviour 
and a God. And before very long, with 
a happy smile on his face, he was bap- 
tized and became one of Jesus’ own. 

“Tam not blind aay more,” he said, 
“I have found the Light of the World,” 


The Japanese gardeners like to make 
little green trees grow out of the rocks 
and stones. They seem to prosper with 
no nourishment or soil for their roots. 
It is like magic. Our blind boy’s name 
means “pine-tree-out-of-a-rock.” His 
growth and joy from his barren blind- 
ness was like his name. It seems more 
than magic when a heathen blind boy 
finds Jesus and gets light and warmth 
into his bare dark life. 


INE-TREE-OUT-OF-A-ROCK was 
not a Christian very long before he 
felt that he wanted to tell other boys of 
the great joy and light he had found. He 
was not satisfied to keep his new glad- 
ness to himself. So one day he went to 
the missionary. 

“T want to be a preacher and tell other 
people of Jesus,” he said. 

The missionary looked worried. “But 
you are blind, Ishimatsu San,” he replied. 
“I don’t see how you could be a minister. 
There are no Christian books for the 
blind, in Japanese, not even Bibles. No 
one can be a preacher without studying.” 


Open My Eyes 


| pes God, thou gavest me two 
eyes, 
Yet I am blind: 
Blind to the beauty of thy word, 
Blind to the need of children round 
about, 
Blind to the fact that 
I have hands 
And feet 
And lips 
To use for thee! 
Open my eyes that I may be 
A child like thou wast once thyself, 
Help me to say as thou didst say 
When only twelve years old: 
“Wist ye not 
That I must be 
About my Father’s busi- 
ness.” 
I, too, am twelve: lo, now I go 
To carry on my Father’s business, 
too! 


“I have learned about Jesus without 
books,” said the blind boy. “I can say 
many Bible verses and sing the hymns. 
And I must spend my life telling others 
about him.” 

“You can always -ell people of him, 
my boy, but I don’t see how you can be 
a real preacher,” said the missionary. 

So Pine-tree-out-of-a-rock went home 
sorry. For several days he thought and 
thought. Then he called one of his 
friends to him. 


“Will you read to me as long as I 
wish?” asked the blind boy. 


Hi am always glad to read to you, 
especially the Bible,” his friend answered, 
for he too was a Christian. 


Then Ishimatu went to a paper store 
and bought a great pile of Japanese 
J asteboard cut in sheets. He also bought 
a long Japanese pin. 

“Now we are ready,” he told his chum, 
“We shall begin at the beginning.” 


So the boy with eyes began at the 
first verse in the Bible and read aloud. 
The blind boy, pricked the pasteboard, 
with a pin very fast as he listened. After 
a while a sheet was full of pin pricks 
and by turning it over and feeling with 
his fingers he could read every word. 
He was making a Bible for the blind. 

Day after day one boy read aloud as 
the other pricked letters with a pin. 
They could not go out for walks or 
lounge about in the garden. They sat 
on their feet on the matted floor of a 
stuffy little Japanese room till they fin- 
ished chapter after chapter. The garden 
grew bare and the leaves fell down and 
still they worked every day. After a 
while they had to put on two kimonos 
to keep warm, and then they crouched 
beside a charcoal fire, but they never 
gave up till they had a whole Bible the 
blind boy could read with his fingers. It 
stood, a great pile of thick pasteboard, on 
the floor in a corner of the room. 

After they had finished Ishmatsu San 
went to the missionary again. 


“T have a Bible, a hymn book and a 
service book I can read. My ears are 
good and IJ can take down all the teach- 
ers Say, with a pin and study with my 
hands. Don’t you think I can learn to 
be a preacher?” he asked. 


It was spring by that time and the 
seminary term opens in April in Japan. 
So the missionary took the blind boy 
who had written out the whole Bible 
down to the city of Ku-ma-mo-to, and he 
entered the seminary there. 


He studied four years with pin and 
pasteboard, but he wrote his lessons 
with the brush that is the Japanese pen. 
The missionary who taught the students 
said every paper he handed in deserved 
to be marked one hundred. 
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Among Ourselves 


Philadelphia Letter 


By ArtHur C, BALDWIN 


The trustees of the Baptist student 
home of the University of Pennsylvania 
gave a reception in the new home to 
the members of the Baptist Social Union, 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 12. The many 
visitors found a beautiful three-story 
residence at 4007 Baltimore Ave., with 
well-furnished rooms and ample facilities 
for the social life that is so much a part 
of the student pastor’s work today. A 
picture of this home was shown in last 
weck’s issue of Tue Baptist. Our Bap- 
tist folk who are sending their sons and 
daughters to this great educational cen- 
ter may well be glad for these assur- 
ances of interest. Any young man or 
woman who comes to Philadelphia for 
an education and permits it to be known 
that he is a Baptist, is sure to come in 
touch with Rev. and Mrs. Fred B. Igler, 
and to have tangible assurances of our 
interest in their spiritual welfare. 

This student pastors’ home is an in- 
teresting illustration of our growth in 
the sense of responsibility for service. 
It is not so long ago that we expected 
young people in our schools to seek out 
some Baptist. church. If they did this 
they were welcomed but if they did not 
they were unknown. Now every student 
is asked to register his religious interest 
and soon finds a friend from the churches 
knocking at his door. The spirit of re- 
ligion is not waiting for him at the 
church, but is seeking him out. We 
know that we are our brother’s keeper 
and we know that in the student life of 
the country is a vast treasury of forces 
that must be harnessed for Christian 
service. 

Our beloved Doctor Conwell celebrat- 
ed another birthday on Feb. 15. He is 
now eighty-one years young. The oc- 
casion was observed with a birthday 
dinner at Grace Temple. Many friends 
have been making an effort to raise $50,- 
000 for an addition to the Great Heart 
Hospital, as a memorial to Doctor Con- 
well, and the plan was to report this 
sum at the birthday dinner. I am writ- 
ing too soon to tell the outcome but I 
can assure his many friends that the sum 
will be raised before we are through. 

The last public address that our 
brother, Dr. Carter Helm Jones, made, 
so far as I am aware, was an address at 
the funeral services of Dr. C. R. Black- 
all, on Monday, Jan. 28. The following 
day he left for the new pastorate in 
Atlanta. The First church, during the 
past month, has heard the following sup- 
plies: Feb. 3, Rev. J. M. Wilbur, Rev. 
I. G. Matthews; Feb. 10, Rev. Morris A. 
Levy of Pittsfield, Mass.; Feb. 17, Rev. 
M. E. Van Nostrand of Albany, N. WEE 
Feb. 24, Rev. T. Teifon Richards, of 
Scranton, Pa. 


Linden church, Camden, Rev. Fred- 
erick Blaser, pastor, held its annual meet- 
ing the last week of January. A splen- 
did year is reported. $10,000 was raised 
by various organizations and a special 
fund of $5000 is now being raised to 
make repairs in the main edifice. 

Dr. C. H. Woolston of the East church 
celebrated thirty-seven years of service 
on Jan. 27 with a program that began 
at five o’clock in the morning and ended 
at ten o’clock at night. Mayor W. Free- 
land Kendrick, who is a close friend of 
Doctor Woolston, spoke in the evening. 
During these thirty-seven years we are 
told that Doctor Woolston has spoken 
to 1,500,000 children and has baptized 
about 3000 persons into the membership 
of his church. Under his influence thir- 
ty-four young men have entered the 
ministry. It is a great and unique 


record. 
The West Philadelphia Baptist Social 
Union, representing about sixteen 


churches, met at the Wayland Memorial 
church on Feb. 21. The speakers were 
Dr. Marion D. Eubank of China and Rev. 
John R. Shaffer. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 7, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, addressed a 
great meeting in Grace Temple. It was 
ait inter-denominational affair, under the 
auspices of some men’s Bible classes, 
and the attendance crowded the building. 
If he had spoken in the Metropolitan 
Opera House it would have been just as 
full. Thousands of applications for the 


free tickets had to be refused. The qual- 
ity of the audience was of a markedly 
high order—ministers of all denomina- 


Charles H. Burrill, new director of re- 

ligious education for North Dakota. He 

comes from Montana after six years of 
similar work there. 


tions, church officers, students, actiy 
church workers. Their presence was 
great tribute to Doctor Fosdick himse 
and to the perennial interest of the me: 
sage that he brought. 

“The Abundant Life” was his theme- 
a frank, non-controversial but moder 
presentation of the one great thing fc 
which Jesus came. Doctrines, he r 
minded us, grow out of human exper 
ence. When one has found a great rea 
ity in his life he tries to tell it, to defir 
it, So to express it, that others may ur 
derstand. This is doctrine. The wa 
out of our present controversies, whic 
lie in the realm of doctrine, is therefor 
perfectly simple. Turn the doctrine bac 
into the experience from which it cam) 
It is in the common experience and nc 
the definition of it, that we will fin 
out unity. That Doctor Fosdick had th 
good-will of his audience and made man 
friends was evident. 


Wisconsin News and Note 


By Rozpertr W. SHAw 
The Convention 
The local committee on arrangemen|{ 
for the Northern Baptist Convention | 
busily engaged in making plans for tal 
ing care of the delegates and visitors i 
May. Already several features are bein 
planned. Arrangements are under wa 
to broadcast certain parts of the prc 
gram, probably the addresses. In du 
time announcements will be made reli 
tive to this. Another feature will be th 
men’s big class on Sunday mornin 
taught by Dr. D. J. Evans of Kansa 
City. This is sponsored by the laymen: 
department. Some one in Milwaukel 
recently raised the question as _to wh 
the women did not put on a big Sunday 
school class with Miss Jessie Burrall a 
teacher. Milwaukee will arrange th 
Place if it is wanted. Speak up. 
Young Woman’s Alliance 
The Young Woman’s Alliance of Mi 
waukee held its winter meeting Feb. 2 
at the South Baptist church. A larg 
company of young women, includin 
W. W. G. girls, was present. Mrs. G. 1 
Tifft led the devotional exercises an 
Mrs. Clara Pinkham of Chicago gave a 
address on “The Uplifted Christ.’ Th 
alliance is really a correlation of th 
young woman’s societies of the variov 
churches, and gives its emphasis to mi! 
sionary education. The organization i 
Milwaukee is one of the oldest, bein! 
perfected in 1913. Miss Lizzie Spence 
is the president, and Mrs. E. R. Heisal | 
the secretary. 
Evangelistic Conferences 
During the past two weeks conferenct 
on evangelism have been held througl 
out the state under the direction of A. 7 
Erickson, the director of evangelisn 
Rey. A. H. Gage is with him, giving th 
special addresses. The conferences wel 
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{ at Janesville, LaCrosse, Eau Claire, 
nah, Pound and Rhinelander. There 
good attendance at each place, show- 
that this matter is of deep signifi- 
ce to the leaders of the local churches. 
h a live committee pushing evangel- 
and with a man now giving his full 
e to promoting it, Wisconsin should 
sent some interesting figures in the 
ter of membership this year. 
“The Annual” 
he Wisconsin Baptist anniversary 
iber, or as it is generally called “the 
qual,” is off the press and in the 
ds of the pastors. Its 140 pages 
full of facts concerning the work of 
denomination, and particularly the 
sconsin Convention. As usual several 
rches failed to get their reports in 
ime to be counted in the statistics. 
y does this happen, and so often with 
iness men in the offices of the church 
» would not tolerate such work in 
r business. The reports show a 
ht gain in membership over last year, 
resident membership now being 
36. Nearly twice as much was raised 
“other” beneficence as last year, but 
total denominational beneficence was 
rt as compared with the year before, 
ugh the total amount raised by the 
rches is considerably in excess of the 
vious year. 
Other News 

usual there are some resignations 
report. Rev. W. C. Osborn has left 
igor after three years of successful 
‘+k there. We do not know what his 
ire plans are. It is also reported 
t Rev. H. F. Hoops has resigned 
n Grace church of Racine. This has 
nm a particularly hard proposition, 
h the changing from the German lang- 
e to the English, and the recent 
anization of two other churches from 
membership of Grace church. We 
e he can remain in Wisconsin. It is 
orted that H. H. Savage, after three 
rs at Baraboo, has accepted the call 
the First church, of Pontiac, Mich. 
are sorry to have him go, but re- 
e in his going to a field that will 
llenge all his powers. 
ev. Henry Clarke is supplying for 
Grace church of Milwaukee while 
ontinues the search for a pastor. This 
tech has more than paid its pledge to 
New World Movement, and has the 
inction of being the first one in the 
e to do so. 
ev. G. M. King, of Albany, has been 
ed to take charge of the south-side 
‘istian center in Milwaukee. He has 
2pted and will begin his work May 1. 
‘aymond reports a new minister by 
name of Rasmussen. We trust that 
will have a gracious work there, as it 
ne of our best country fields, but the 
thren have a way of wanting a change 
leadership so that the past two or 
2e pastors have not remained long on 


field. 


Nebraska Notes 
By R. R. Coon 
. special meeting of the promotion 
| administrative committees was held 
Aastings, Feb. 12. Chief matters for 
—°* were the complete raising 


| 
| 


of the amount pledged by Nebraska 
Baptists for the New World Movement 
and plans for financing the work after 
May 1. A good attendance was present. 

Satisfactory progress in all lines of 
church work is being made in the church 
at Hastings under Pastor Schoeffler. 

Rev. C. N. Neal, with other pastors 
at Fairbury, is publishing a neat church 
paper, giving a page for news to each 
church. Brother Neal is finding work 
encouraging there. 

Rev. Roy M. Lewis has declined an 
inviting call to leave Broken Bow. We 
are glad it seemed to him more inviting 
to stay. He is doing excellent work 
where he is. 

Professor Autritt is doing a good 
thing for the boys of Grand Island Sun- 
day school and others. Friday evening 
he is giving moving pictures that are 
both attractive and wholesome, and 
crowds the house with boys and girls. 

Pastoral changes in some prominent 
churches are rumored, and rumors on 
that subject are too often realized. 

Grand Island is having three series of 
religious meetings in progress. The 
Catholics are conducting a “mission,” 
led by some of their able priests, and 
are receiving large additions to member- 
ship. The Presbyterians are holding a 
two-weeks’ meeting for the upbuilding of 
the church. An independent evangelist 
is pressing a campaign in the Audito- 
rium, especially appealing to the un- 
saved, with large attendance. Other re- 
vival services will be held in the city 
the week before Easter. 


The state annual is in the printers’ 
hands and may be sent to the churches 
in a few days. If too late for news it 
will be of service, equally if late, for 
study and reference. We learn that the 
late publication is owing to the delin- 
quency of associational clerks. Would 
issuing the annual once without their 
minutes “quicken their steps?” 


Mrs. Mary McLeod, widow of Rev. 
J. L. McLeod, died Feb. 10. Her funeral 
occurred in the Grand Island Baptist 
church Feb., 13, conducted by Rev. A. C. 
Hull, assisted by Rev. R. R. Coon. She 
had attained the extreme age of ninety- 
three years. Her husband had been a 
pastor in Missouri and Nebraska fifty 
years. Hers was a pure Christian spirit. 


New York, Brooklyn and 
Vicinity 
By Henry G. WEsTonN SMITH 

At the National Republican Club, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth avenues and just 
south of the beautiful Carnegie Library 
building, a series of noon-day luncheons 
is being held, at which a few of the prob- 
able or possible campaign questions are 
being discussed by national leaders. 
About the tables are gathered men and 
women of real refinement and strength. 
Subtract the cigarettes from some of 
the women, and the entire group, male 
and female, is impressive and almost 
distinguished. The men present, of 
course, are largely old-line faithfuls. 

The group at one table having learned 
that the young man next to the portly 
gentleman was a minister, began to 
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catalog their respective positions of 
church responsibility—and the dignity of 
the group rose. They were trustees 
elders, superintendents, deacons and 
what not. And furthermore, they were 
patiiotic American citizens. Had they 
not been, they would not have met here 
in a national political club! 

As early in the luncheon as the olives, 
however, a chance remark of the tall and 
refined gentleman in gray introduced the 
question as to where “really safe liquor” 
could be secured; and it was the major 
topic of conversation until the cigars 
were lighted and the presiding officer 
turned on the battery of speakers for the 
afternoon, the last shot being fired by 
the senator from Idaho. 

Now the strange and significant thing 
about it all was that, in this patriotic 
gathering, during the first fifteen min- 
utes of conversation on the question of 
“bootlegging” not one unsympathetic 
voice was raised and every one at the 
large table took part in the conversation 
with the exception of the minister, the 
portly gentleman at the left and the lady 
on the far side of the table who was not 
smoking. 

How shameful that the bomb had to be 
dropped into the middle of the fancy 
cake dish by the minister present instead 
of by some one of the eight keen-minded 
lay-exalters of the Constitution! But that 
was the case. 


A Bowery Pastor Sees the Results 


We recall the above because it is very 
typical of a situation the results of which 
are not seen by the thousands of “re- 
spectable people” in New York City who 
are acquiescing and even participating in 
the violation. But here is a Bowery 
pastor who does see what are the results. 
He was not at this luncheon. On an- 
cther occasion he was simply telling of 
the burdens tpon his heart. 

“The calamitous results of the wide- 
spread violation of the prohibition law 
are manifesting themselves everywhere 
, . especially ....in lower Manhattan, 
The Baptist Mariners’ Temple, which 
works among many thousands of men 
who live in the Bowery hotels, has to re- 
port that since the Mullen-Gage law was 
repealed, intoxication has immeasur- 
ably increased. Whereas during the two 
years following national prohibition, few 
drunken men attended the services of 
this church, now the number has alarm- 
ingly increased. It is the testimony of 
these men that ‘bootlegging’ is carried on 
in literally thousands of stores and resi- 
dential houses. One place known as 
‘The Hole in the Wall’ is openly advec- 
tised by its proprietor. Another rum- 
hole, although raided six or eight times, 
still operates on the Bowery. Surely if 
the man on the street knows of these 
places the police do also. At intervals 
the police patrol wagon will sweep 
through the streets, loading and carrying 
drunken men and women to the police 
station. Ugly rumors are afloat * * * * 
of the complaisant manner in which the 
proprietors of these bootlegging ‘joints’ 
are treated, and the severity with which 
the poor drunkard is handled. It is all 
a crying shame.” 


—— 


. 
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Yes, Pastor Hubbell of the Mariners’ 
Temple sees the results of a poor variety 
of patriotism. 

When the minister goes to the hospi- 
tal it is usually an occasion for much 
comment of the most friendly and sym- 
pathetic nature. We all knew that Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin had made a couple 
of such visits but as a matter of fact we 
probably were all more concerned about 
him than was either Doctor Woelfkin 
or his surgeon. The truth is that he has 
not had to be away from his work for 
any great length of time on any occasion 
because of his health; and he is now 
back on the job perfectly happy in a 
full schedule of work. 


Luncheon for Dr. and Mrs. Goodchild 


After the ministers had their usual 
weekly meeting on Monday, Feb. 11, they 
met together in Lorimer Hall of the 
Madison Avenue church for the purpose 
of letting Dr. and Mrs. Frank M. Good- 
child know how much they appreciate 
the lives and the work of these two 
strong servants of the kingdom. 

We should judge that there must have 
been seventy of the ministers present. 
Revs. Frank A. Smith, Charles L. White, 
E. LeRoy Dakin, Charles H. Sears, John 
Love and several others gave voice to 
the many ways in which Dr. and Mrs. 
Goodchild have helped carry the burdens 
of the kingdom in its numerous phases. 
One of the finest things about the spirit 
of the luncheon was that there was a con- 
sciousness that although Doctor Good- 
child was wisely giving up the strenuous 
duties of the pastorate with the Central 
church, he would still be active in many 
capacities in the denomination where his 
wide experience and knowledge and 
statesmanship would be needed. 

At the close of the hour the toastmas- 
ter, Rev. Claude E. Morris, presented to 
Mrs. Goodchild on behalf of the minis- 
ters a beautiful bouquet of roses. 


From Ocean to Ocean 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 

HE man who has not made a trip 

across the United States can have no 
conception of the extent of our territory 
and the possibilities of its development. 
It has been my privilege now to cross 
this great area sixty-seven times. The 
first trip was in 1901, and the distance 
of Oregon from Ohio seemed so great 
that I had not then the slightest idea of 
ever retracing my way. These trips have 
not been made for pleasure. With one ex- 
ception, every one has been made in the 
interests of the varied work of jour 
denomination. 

Weather observations on such a trip 
are exceedingly interesting. January 12, 
the day I left Oregon, the grass was 
still green and the atmosphere corre- 
spondingly moderate. Except on the 
mountain tops no snow was seen until 
the Mississippi was reached. In Wyo- 
ming the thermometer stood below zero 
and in Rochester and New York City 
at zero. In southern California the sun 
was shining brightly and overcoats were 
discarded. There the days remind one 
of “the good old summer time.” Thus, 


even at the winter season, one may find 
in our country weather to suit his taste, 
provided he has the funds for the jour- 
ney. 


Board of Education 


The objective of this trip was the 
semi-annual meeting of the board of 
education. The first steps toward the 
organization of this board were taken 
in 1909 at Portland, Ore. The board has 
been composed always of men prominent 
in the denomination and, naturally, of 
those especially interested in education. 
No one who knows of the work of this 
board will question its value to our cause. 
Educational institutions are in existence 
today which undoubtedly would have 
passed out of existence but for the coun- 
sel and assistance of this board. Through 
it all phases of our educational work 
have been given a stimulus. For many 
years the chairman of the board was 
Dr. Ernest D. Burton. This position he 
found it necessary to relinquish upon his 


f Maketts words were written by 
one of the members of the 
First Church, Los Angeles, and 
were used in connection with the 
farewell service in the old building. 


TO THE FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


Our hearts go out in love to thee, 
Our eyes are dimmed with tears, 
As memory unfolds her store 

Of reminiscent years. 


If thou couldst speak, what acts cf 
love 

And sacrifice and grace, 

Couldst thou recount, of 
poured out 

Within this sacred place. 


lives 


Ah, what a treasure-house ’twould 
be, 

If thou, to-day, couldst bring 

Thy wealth of God-sent messages 

That made thy rafters ring! 


Or couldst thou tell of lives trans- 
formed 

By someone’s fervent prayer,— 

Or how a welcome handclasp 
cheered, 

And lifted from despair! 


No more shall thy four walls en- 
fold 

The mourners at the bier,— 

Nor yet again thy sacred font 

Portray its symbol clear. 


Thy vaulted roof no more shall 
hear 

Man’s voice in Heavenly praise,— 

Thy bit of ground must bow to 
marts,— 

Swift falls thy end of days! 


For Destiny has said to thee, 
“Like man, go thou thy way,— 
To-morrow has no place for thee, 
And gone is thy to-day!” 
—Clara Alden Pettengill. 


THE BAPTI§S 


election to the presidency of the Uniy, 
sity of Chicago. I wish to bear testimo) 
to the personal interest which Dr. ‘Burt 
has always manifested in every one | 
our educational institutions. The ke¢ 
ness of his insight and his unprejudic 
attitude at all times have made ] 
presence on the board invaluable. T 
work of our executive secretary, J) 
Frank W. Padelford, had likewise be 
exceptionally satisfactory. The prese 
chairman is President Clarence A, Bi 
bour of the Rochester Theologi 
Seminary. 
Change of Policy 

There is, I know, a difference of opi 
ion as to the relation of education to t| 
denomination. My own conviction | 
that education is as fundamental a p;| 
of the work of the kingdom as eith 
home or foreign missions. Our missio| 
aries must be trained for their tasks a 
this involves educational institutions, | 
is our business to maintain them and 
insist that they shall be distinctive! 
Christian. From my point of view, ed 
cation has in the New World Moveme! 
its right relation to our great work, | 
is greatly to be regretted that this pl, 
ceases and the old method is again 
hold sway. 

Unquestionably education is the co 
cern of the whole denomination. A we 
institution in any part of the field of t 
Northern Baptist Convention reflec 
against the denomination whose name} 
bears. It would seem, therefore, that u| 
der the new plan the decision to assj 
those institutions not yet up to the re 
ognized standards of their fields in wi 
The first duty of the denomination as| 
whole is to see to it that every instit 
tion which ought to live is as speedi 
as possible made a standard institutic 
The wisdom of so spending funds co 
tributed by our churches should not | 
questioned any more than the right | 
the denomination to insist that these i 
stitutions shall function in accord wi 
the great objectives of the denominatic| 

“The Baptist” 

We cannot succeed in our education 
work and in the other work of the d 
nomination without an approved mediu 
of communication. We must know ea' 
other and we must understand ea 
other, for only thus is confidence esta 
lished. While in Chicago, it was 0 
pleasure to lunch with Editor John . 
Earl, a friend of seminary days. T] 
outline of the policy of THE BAP? 
seems most admirable. The desire 
Editors Earl and Killam is to bring | 
into touch with each other and to lead | 
to love and to trust each other. It is fe 
tunate that the editors have hearts lar, 
enough to enfold the last one of us. T! 
sincerity of their purpose and enthusias) 
coupled with ability and experience gl 
promise of splendid achievement. Th 
are worthy of our support, and, if 
grant it heartily, Tue Baprist should b 
come the greatest as well as the mo 
widely disseminated religious newspap 
in the United States. 

Theological Seminaries 

Three of our seminaries were visit! 
cn this trip. Five Linfield College 4 
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ts will graduate from Rochester in 
y, one being my oldest son, Kenneth. 
sording to the latest catalog, William 
‘ell has eleven students in this insti- 
on, while Denison and Linfield each 
‘nine. These young men are enthusi- 
ce about Rochester. 
1 Chicago I lunched with President 
Mrs. Taft of the Northern Baptist 
jinary and was shown over the new 
‘ding, which is certainly a credit to 
city of Chicago, as well as to the 
stist denomination. This youngest of 
seminaries has made remarkable 
gress in a short space of time. 
t Berkeley, Cal., it was my privilege 
line with President and Mrs. Hill of 
Berkeley Divinity School, and like- 
> to inspect their new building. This 
inother splendid building and furn- 
's adequate accommodation for the 
ient work of this growing institution. 
mg teachers have been added to the 
ity here and the prospect of rapid 
slopment is encouraging. These visits 
sfied me that the investment which 
‘board of education plans to make 
hese two new seminaries for the en- 
‘g year is abundantly justified. 


Universities 


or the first time I visited Yale Uni- 
ity at New Haven, Conn. Only a 
Can give one an adequate idea of 
extent of this university’s operations. 
2n one recalls the exceedingly small 
nning of this institution, he dares 
place any limit to the possibilities 
levelopment in our western institu- 
3 which are now in the days of small 
gs. At Yale I found Dr. Kenneth 
t Latourette, professor of missions 
oe Divinity School. Dr. Latourette 
Graduate of Linfield College and a 
whose Christian experience leads 
, to take an active interest in all 
(ZS pertaining to the kingdom. As 
lessor at Yale, as author of several 
ortant books, as a member of the 
d of education and of the foreign 
ion board of the Northern Baptist 
yention, as editor of The Inter-Col- 
im, and in various other important 
cities, he is rendering a large serv- 
Or his Master. He is but one of 
Vv representatives of our smaller col- 
| who are making great contributions 
te uplift of the world today. 

‘hile in California, I visited Redlands 
versity again. Great progress has 
_ made here in recent years. The 
\boys’ dormitory and the new science 
are splendid additions to Redlands’ 
»ment. Sufficient buildings are now 
us Campus to enable one to see the 
tes of their quadrangle. Chapel is 
| being held in a temporary building, 
1 furnishes very inadequate accom- 
tions for 350 students. A new 
il seems available at no distant date. 
‘growth of this institution bears fur- 
\testimony to the influence and work 
‘r board of education. A more beau- 
‘location for such an institution it 
\1 be hard to find. The climate and 
<mvironment combine to make a 
| remarkable situation. 


| Churches 

| father and mother are still living at 
| 

| 


Marietta, Ohio, which fact always in- 
cludes Marietta in my itineraries. My 
interest has never ceased in the old 
church at this place. The present pas- 
tor is Rev. Arthur D. Hilton, who has 
succeeded a number of strong men in 
the service of this church. Dr. George 
R. Gear, for more than twenty years 
pastor here, still lives and still enjoys 
the fellowship of brethren in this com- 
munion. Miss Lena P. Pierce is still in 
charge of a class of women which she 
has taught for more than half a century. 
The first settlement in what was then re- 
garded as the Northwest was made at 
Marietta in 1788. Many points of his- 
torical interest are to be seen here. Mar- 
1etta College has been rendering a nota- 
ble service here for nearly 100 years. 


At Omaha, Neb. I visited Rev. George 
Van Winkle, a classmate who has ren- 
dered such valuable service in Nebraska 
and \WWyoming. He is now pastor of the 
Olivet Baptist church, which has recently 
erected the Sunday-school unit of its new 
building. A basketball game between 
two teams of boys was in progress at 
the time the building was visited. 


In Los Angeles I found Dr. J. Whit- 
comb Brougher and his people celebrat- 
ing the fourteenth anniversary of Doctor 
Brougher’s pastorate of the Temple Bap- 
tist church. The services of a whole week 
were arranged in harmony with this 
event. Doctor Brougher: has certainly 
done a great work in Los Angeles. So 
far as I could see, he is just as popular 
today as he was ten years ago. Few 
men have had such ability on the plat- 
form as would enable them to fill an au- 
ditorium with thousands through a per- 
iod of nearly a decade and a half as Doc- 
tor Brougher has done. Meanwhile, the 
church which he served has become the 
owner of this splendid building in which 
he has preached during these years. The 
contributions for missions and _ other 
benevolences have kept pace with this 
achievement. After he has rounded out 
twenty-five years of service with this 
great church, Doctor Brougher may be- 
gin to talk about retiring, but certainly 
not until then: 


Boston Letter 


By ‘CHarLtEes H. WATSON 
Ex-President Eliot 


Probably no one would be more skep- 
tical of the truth of the statement, than 
would Charles W. Eliot, should any one 
insist that he is a wonderful old man. 
His self-estimate, like his other esti- 
mates, is so intelligently dispassionate 
and exact. 


But as his ninetieth birthday ap- 
proaches, people are going to have their 
own way and say to him and about him 
things that are beyond contradiction. 
They will take the risk of disturbing his 
habitual sanity and poise. After forty 
years in the Harvard presidency, he re- 
tired in 1908. Since then, his luminous 
leadership in economics and high politics, 
has kept up with his academic achieve- 
ments. He has been a trial to the pro- 
fessional politician. Such men always 
are. In facing hard questions and clear- 
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ing them up, his wholesome practicality 
has been’ equalled only by his amazing 
physical endurance. Let us enjoy him 
to the utmost before the time comes 
when we have only his full length effigy 
in bronze or marble, standing in Sanders 
Theater for the Harvard boys coming 
on, who never knew the temper of his 
mind, the flash of his light, or the 
kindling of his fire, as we have known 
it! 
Woodrow Wilson 


Boston did not fail the great war 
leader. To study the expressed grief 
and appreciation was an_ experience. 


There was nothing soft or lachrymose. 
The man’s character seemed to compel 
solidity of respect and give a glimpse 
of a great vision yet unrealized. His 
own obstinate faith that the people 
would come round to him and his vision, 
was too impregnable to need present 
evidence.. When death helps us to get 
the perspective of such a man, it seems 
also to assist us in measuring other 
types of men supposedly great. By com- 
parison, it makes a pigmy of a man who 
divides his leisure between a_ gentle 
learning, and bossing the political pat- 
ronage of a sovereign state. The latter 
type never “belongs to the ages.” 


President Moton 


Tuskegee’s successor to Booker Wash- 
ington, was the attraction at the recent 
assembly of the Confederation of 
Churches. There is much to attract in 
Doctor Moton. He is an unmistakable 
African, undiluted by anything but 
Christian feeling and intelligence, and 
an abundance of hard sense, native 
and cultivated. In perfect good nature, 
he uses plain speech about men of 
all colors, white and black in particu- 
lar. If truth lies mostly in the right 
relation of persons and things, he has it. 
One can hardly imagine a saner, or more 
practical shepherd. He knows his col- 
ored sheep, and the best of them are 
following him. He seemed like a voice 
from the heart of Africa to the heart of 
America. It was a treat for 300 min- 
isters to come in touch with him. 


Worthy of Mention 


Among many religious services in the 
down-town district of the city during the 
winter, there were two in the Episcopal 
cathedral on Tremont Street that ought 
to be noted. Professor Copeland of 
Harvard gave services of scripture read- 
ing—just reading without word of com- 
ment, a few of the psalms, such an over- 
whelmingly dramatic incident as David’s 
lament over Absalom, some of the par- 


ables, majestic discourse of Paul. The 
surprising feature was the crowded 
auditorium—people standing in every 


space, filling the vestibule and straining 
to hear the Word of God merely read. 
The reading is quietly interpretive, in- 
telligently devout, and with undemon- 
strative passion. Does this incident, and 
the fact that there are more Bibles sold 


5 
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than ever, call attention to a hunger: 


Some Odd Bits. 
Sermon topics for the current three 
months were recently analyzed before 
the ministers by Pastor P. A. Killam of 
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the Brighton Avenue church. The re- 
sult was a little surprising. Those who 
kad decided that newspaper publicity 
was merely angling for the attendance 
of unwilling people, were informed that 
even in advertised topics and sermons 
sensationalism was at a minimum, and 
that in two-thirds of the up-to-date 
preaching the emphasis was upon the 
Bible, and the application of religion to 
life, by live ministers, who were less 
conventional or professional than ever. 
Out of 696 sermons only eleven were 
sensational! 


Perhaps a sidelight is thrown upon 
this analysis by the evidence we are get- 
ting that many pastors are quietly giv- 
ing themselves to plain and thoroughly 
constructive gospel preaching. They are 
holding themselves to full courses of 
sermons on the foundations of their 
faith—not contending about them, but 
laying them bare, and revealing them 
built upon truth into life. This will be 
the abiding good resulting from the 
passing storm about the fundamentals. 

Pastor L. M. Dolloff of the Blaney 
Memorial church, Dorchester, gave the 


A LOYALTY TEST 


A missionary drawing a salary of $66.66 per month 
instructs the Treasurer to retain each month the sum 
of $6.66, to be applied on the budget. 


Every unpaid pledge adds to the burden of 
some worker. 


A second missionary drawing a salary of $800 a year 
recently sent in a gift of $100 and expects to pay 
another $100 in six months. 


Measure your self-sacrifice with theirs. 


A third missionary asked last month that a house- 
keeping grant of $50 given her be cancelled; said she 
would manage without it. 


Evidently the value of easy money depends 
on who gets it. 


A fourth missionary received a special gift of $5 to 

help pay for her vacation, but she preferred to send 

it to the Treasurer to apply on the Society’s debt. 

The anguish of having to use your old car 
another year! 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 


One would think that the ungrudging loyalty of 
these workers in the foreign field would win a quick 
response from every Baptist responsible for an un- 
paid pledge. If you owe one, WILL YOU PAY IT 
TODAY? 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Financial needs to April 30, 1924, of all organizations 
participating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION 


CAMPAIGN 


THE BAPTS 


ministers a striking presentation of 
“church unit system,” which elicite 
deal of discussion and query. ~' 
speaker had thoroughly mastered 
system, and has it working out desir 
results on his own field. The usual 
jections to such systems is, that t 
arise out of some conscious vital ¢ 
ciency which remains unsupplied e 
after they may be smoothly work 
But they may help the church in we 
ing its field systematically with its ¢ 
force. 


“Home talent” seems to be the mc 
of the ministers now for their meeti 
It does not “draw” as strongly as ] 
inaries from abroad, but it is giving 
discussions of much practical value. ’ 
next discussion will be on “The B 
School,” led by Pastor Chellis V. Sn 
of the Hyde Park church. He has; 
cialized on religious education 
methods, and has a subject that reac 
into the heart of things. Our home 
ent is gradually disclosing to us t 
we have a number of young minisi 
hereabouts, who are capable of fir 
discussing the work of church and n 
ister. 


Boston University 


Here ovr Methodist brethren h 
built up the largest university in } 
England. There are 10,000 students 
the various schools. Hundreds are 
the schools of theology and religi 
methods. As many Baptists as in| 
of our own schools in New Engl 
combined. Eminent and competent teac] 
attract. Some of them famous in f] 
specialties. 

But, are we on the eve of a 1 
definition of a great university? W 
Harvard limiting its number, and Vas, 
with Colgate turning away 200 wo’ 
be freshmen, and the sentiment | 
sifting growing everywhere, shall gr| 
ness depend upon quality in the stuc 
body, and inevitable superiority in | 
teaching staff? Certainly it begins| 
look that way. | 


Burma 


By, Jo He Core 

It’s a poor law which will not W 
both ways. Some time age the 1 
Christian leaders in India forced thro} 
a conscience clause in the educatii 
acts. This allows all non-Christian! 
mission schools to absent themse} 
from Bible study on conscient! 
grounds. Now the religious schools! 
some of these same _ legislators 1! 
found that this law can be utilized) 
their own pupils who dislike religi 
teachings. Therefore an amendment! 
been passed to save their own teachi} 


The Burma legislative council has! 
gun its second session. As usual tl 
was a flood of questions and one Wi 
ders where the questioners have been! 
past year. Perhaps they find it easiel 
write out questions than read the pag! 
At any rate one gets a resumé of! 
principal events in the province S$} 
the last session. None of the quest} 
related to missions or their work, hf 
ever. The one real action to be t# 
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his session and which has been agitat- 
the press for months is a proposed 
ondment to the university act, making 
n examining body and allowing small 
eges all over the country. Since 
son College is a part of the univer- 
we are vitally interested in this and 
e it will be defeated. 

ine of the encouraging results of the 
ng over of responsibility of the work 
the Christians of the country is the 
ing of the missionaries for work 
ch they were formerly unable to do. 
sre was held for instance last month 
eachers’ institute at Bassein where 
ut seventy school teachers from lower 
ma met for three days to confer on 
cational matters. This would be im- 
sible with each missionary burdened 
1 a lot of minor details in his own 
i. The sessions they say were very 
yful and the conference has been 
sd an annual affair. 

fost of the seminaries in America and 
1e of the colleges have what they call 
ngelistic bands who conduct week-end 
ngelistic meetings at nearby churches. 


Mr. Dye at Immanuel church in Rangoon 
has inaugurated the same scheme for the 
Christian students at the college. Their 
first and second meetings were a success. 
From the account, not the least good was 
received by the members of the band 
themselves. But they also brought help 
to the churches to which they went and 
on the way found opportunity to witness 
in various ways. The students of the 
seminaries also conduct services in the 
Insien jail which they say is the largest 
in the British empire. Thus new avenues 
of usefulness are being found by the 
Christians from year to year. 


While the visitors from the woman’s 
board were in Burma a woman’s mission- 
ary society for the province was organ- 
ized. The visitors were able to assist 
in its organization and their experience 
was helpful. The wife of one of the 
leading pastors was elected to the presi- 
dency and strong women were appointed 
to the secretariat and committees. It is 
a hopeful movement and shows the 


place taken by the Christian women of 
Burma in the work of the kingdom. 


Church News by States | 


New England 


~ Hersert TILDEN—A. B., Colby, 1875; 

. Des Moines, 1909—died at Southern 
2s, eC, where he, with Mrs. Tilden, 
| spending the winter. He was a grad- 
: of Newton, held several successful 
orates in Maine, was pastor at Cedar 
ids, Iowa, for seven years, and after- 
id at Fargo, N. D., and Manchester, 
. He was a life long student, a clear 
ker, a brilliant preacher, and his min- 
> was of a high order. 


HE ROLL-CALL OF THE BAR HARBOR 
‘ch (Me.) brought out the largest num- 
‘ever in attendance at such an occasion 
e. The pastor, Rev. Isaac Brindley, 
nerly of England, is a thoughtful, force- 
_ preacher. Every department of the 
k of the church is well sustained. Just 
' emphasis is being given to the Com- 
‘on campaign. Secy. I. B. Mower of 
‘convention was the welcome guest and 
principal speaker of the evening. Rev. 
W. Turner, former pastor, now super- 
adent of the Seacoast mission, has his 
dence in Bar Harbor, and Mrs. Turner, 
is an organist of ability, serves well 
Baptist church. 


=v. Rrnatpo Lawson O ps died Feb. 
in Dexter, Me., where he has resided 

» his retirement from the pastorate of 
eee. church several years ago. Mr. 
I was born in Illinois, July 30, 1848. 
aduate of Chicago University and Mor- 
| Park Seminary, he was ordained at 
sailles, Ill, in 1878. In several pastor- 
in the West and afterward in Dover, 
bee and in Ludlow and Newport, Wits 
vad a notable experience as a winner of 
3. The churches were built up by his 
Ich ing and men were won by his mes- 
A long pastorate at Blue Hill, 
| 
| 


ee 


Maine, and another at Dexter, contributed 
faithful and successful service to this state. 
Failing health compelled his retirement in 
1916. ‘With strong faith he preached a 
gospel of power with the tenderness of a 
loving heart. 


THE REPAIRS IN THE LOWER PART of the 
renovated church building at Rangeley, 
Me., are complete. With new furniture, 
the church is homelike in its appointments. 
The ‘Christian Endeavor Society has been 
furnishing social life for the young people. 
The teachers’ training class, under the direc- 
tion of O. R. Rowe, is doing excellent 
work. Ona recent Sunday evening, Pastor 
Johnson baptized ten candidates in the new 
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baptistry. All interests of the church are 
well sustained. 

Over 200 PEOPLE ATTENDED the farewell 
reception given Rev. and Mrs. George 
Panay by the First church of Richford, 

Jan. 30. After an enjoyable program 
ie Harold Clark, on behalf of the church, 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Pomfrey with a 
purse as a token of the love and esteem 
of the people. During Mr. Pomfrey’s 
service in Richford, 102 members have been 
added to the church and the contributions 
for the current expenses of and for mis- 
sions have more than doubled. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pomfrey began their work with the 
new Calvary church at Springfield, Vt., 
Feb. 1. 


Fes. 4, Mr. anp Mrs. M. B. Leacu of 
East Hardwick celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. The only member 
of the “immediate family not present was 
Dr. Clara C. Leach of Swatow, China, 
from whom a congratulatory cablegram 
was received. Gifts of gold, beautiful 
flowers and letters of congratulation re- 
ceived from friends and relatives all over 
the country were an expression of the es- 
teem in which Mr. and Mrs. Leach are held. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Leach have long been 
faithful and efficient workers in the 
churches at Fairfax, Essex and East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 

Rey. E. G. SHarp, who’ has been pastor 
of the Brookline (Vt.) church for the past 
two years has tendered his resignation to 
take effect April 30. 


IT ISA BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department . 
Matual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
? ments; profits to policy- 
i holders; legal reserve for 
4) protection of policyhold- 
"ers same as stock com- 
y} panies. 

’ Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 


Ue dite Rae No agenis Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 


Manager, 1509 Insurance HBxchange, Chicago, Ill. 


The Modern Hospital 


O business nor public institution has been more 
wonderfully organized than the modern hospital. 
The minutest occurence in the history of every 
patient is carefully recorded. 
lowed with precise accuracy. 


Its rules are fol- 
It is a splendid 
example of “a place for 
everything and everything 
No institu- 


in its place.” 
tion is being more con- 
stantly improved than the 
modern hospital. 


The Northwestern Baptist 
Hospital Association 


Earl Street at the Indian Mounds 
Saint Paul 
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Atlantic States 


DELAWARE IS NOT A STRONG state from the 
Baptist standpoint. Its sixteen churches 
comprise a constituency of 3800 members. 
Of these, six are negro; one, the Shiloh 
Church, Wilmington, retains its affiliation 
with the old Philadelphia Association, with 
which all the Delaware churches were once 
in associational relationship. Its pastor, B. 
T. Moore, who for more than forty years 
has been the leacer of this people, is held 
in the highest esteem in the state of Dela- 
ware and throughout the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. Of the remaining ten churches, 
six are in Wilmington: Second, Dr. George 
D. Allison, pastor; Delaware Avenue, to 
whose pastorate Rev. Horace C. Broughton 
has recently come from Granville, N. Y.; 
Bethany, Dr. A. F. Williamson, pastor; 
North, where Rev. Clarence W. Keen has 
recently assumed the pastorate in succession 
to Dr. W. L. Pettingill, dean of the Phila- 
delphia School of the Bible; German, Rev. 
F. W. Keese, pastor; and Swedish, Rev. C. 
A. Chader, pastor. The other Delaware 


Want Ads 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


Wanted a gospel soloist and chorus choir 
leader to assist pastor in evangelistic meet- 
ings April 11 to 20. State experience, ref- 
erences and terms. A. Stokes Watson, Pas- 
tor Market Street Baptist Church, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


$3 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. ¥. 


When Making Wills and Legacies 
Remember 


Our Corporate Name Is: 
“WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 


MISSION SOCIETY” 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer 
Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Sr SS SE 
COOK ACADEMY 50th year. Prepares 

Boys for college or busi- 
ness careers, Graduates are successful in lead- 
Ing colleges, In Finger Lake region with splen- 
did health record. All Body-bullding athletics. 
Swimming pool, Christian influence and train- 
ing. Music advantages. Wor catalog address 
The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New York 


(CHURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book ¢ 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free, 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17 Greeavilic Il. 


GREECE 


Write Today for Itinerary 
“Travel Free From Worry” With 


EUROPE $455 to $1390 PALESTINE 


MIDNIGHT SUN -- LAPLAND 
ALASKA--THE GREAT WEST 


World’s Sunday School Convention Qyy Tours | 
THE WICKER TOURS, Richmond, Va. 


churches and pastors are: New Castle, Rev. 
J. H. Hanson; Dover, Dr. Chas. A. 
Walker; Milford, Rev. Samuel C. Welsh; 
Delmar (on the Delaware-Maryland line 
as the name indicates), Rev. Wm. Weir 
Smith. The entire Delmarvia peninsula is 
strongly Methodist, and Barrett’s chapel, 
regarded as the cradle of Methodism in 
America, is only eight miles from Dover. 

FIRST CHURCH OF Dover will observe the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its organization 
in 1925. Its early years were full of hard- 
ship and struggle. But in these latter days 
it enjoys an unusual degree of prosperity. 
In the long line of pastoral succession are 
found the names of D. B. Purinton, O. F. 
Flippo, B. G. Parker, E. E. Williams, S. B. 
Hiley, J. C. Pierce, A. D; Carpenter, ‘S: J. 
Cleeland, J. W. Weddell, William  E. 
Needham, and others. The present pastor, 
Dr. Chas. A. Walker, has been on the field 
nearly two years. In that time thirty-six 
new members have been welcomed into the 
church fellowship, and the pastoral rela- 
tionship has been a continuous ¢elight. 
Plans are under way for a much-needed 
Sunday-school plant, and it is the expecta- 
tion that ground will soon be broken for the 
erection of a building to cost from $18,000 
to $20,000. Frank W. Richardson is Bible 
school superintendent in succession to Wil- 
liam P. Forkum, who retires after ten 
years of continuous service. 


Dr. JoHN C. KILLIAN oF THE First 
church, Parkersburg, W. Va., recently con- 
cluded a series of meetings which were 
well-attended and from which have come 
good results. Rev. Clarence W. Kemper of 
the Baptist Temple, ‘Charleston, W. Va., did 
the preaching. Pastor Killian has a warm 
following. The Calvary church was in 
meetings at the same time with the pastor, 
Rev. Earl Moyer doing the preaching. A 
good work was done. 


AT THE GREAT FIFTH 
Huntington, W. Va., with almost 2000 
members, meetings are in progress and 
under the wise leadership of the pastor, 
Dr. M. L. Wood, doubtless will result in 
much good. 


On Sunpay, Fes. 17, Green Ridge church, 
Scranton; Pa. G Montgomery Angle, pas- 
tor, entered and dedicated its new Sunday- 
school building, of steel frame and brick, 
adapted to all kinds of social and educa- 
tional work. The building, aside from fur- 
nishings, cost $45,000, all of which has 
been provided for except $14,000. On dedi- 
cation Sunday, the preacher of the day was 
Rev. W. J. Ford, of Burlington Vt., under 
whose leadership the church was organized 
thirty-one years ago. Monday was social 
night, young and old meeting for acquain- 
tance, fellowship and a good time. Tues- 
day was neighborhood night when the pas- 
tors of the community made short ad- 
dresses. Thursday was prayer meeting 
night, with Dr. T. T. Richards, pastor of 
the First Baptist Welsh, the special speaker. 
Thursday was Baptist night, when the Bap- 
tists of the city, of which there are a 
goodly number, came together and the pas- 
tor gave greetings. 


Tue New Kensincton church (Pa.) 
closed a successful evangelistic campaign of 
three weeks on Sunday, Feb. 17, the pastor, 
Rev. A. J. Meek, being assisted by Evan- 


AVENUE Church, 


EGYPT 


Give as Much as Any 
Give More Than Many 
Cost Less Than Any 


THE BAP 


gelist Frederic H. Baker of Titusville 
The singing was under the leadersh 
William Griffith. Congregations were 
from the beginning. About fifty p 
made the start for the new life, mar 
whom will unite with the church. 


St. ALBANS, (W. Va.), First chur 
much encouraged since the coming oj{ 
Myers from the church of Barberton, : 
to lead this great parish. They now 
template beginning a new $100,000 cl 
plant in the spring. This will mak 
fifth Baptist church within the gr 
Charleston area to uncertake a newt 
ing enterprise within the past few ye 


SoutH CHARLESTON, (W. VA.) No! 
aggressive people can be found thane 
the church for worship and overflow 
a theater for their school. They have) 
scribed $61,000 for a new building anc 
begin construction before long. ! 


CHARLESTON, (W. VaA.), Baptist T¢ 
is stirring with activity. ‘Just as the 
of West Virginia gets under way wit! 
construction of one of the finest state, 
tol buildings in the country it is appro 
that this old church at the heart 0; 
capital city should be erecting an outs) 
ing plant. The new plant has progr 
to the extent of $200,000 investment 
it is hoped to complete it by Oct. 1. F 
ning with Feb. 17 Dr. John Killian o| 
First church, Parkersburg, is to be} 


easton Clarence W. Kemper in mee| 


At the Temple new people come ou! 
Christ and the church practically | 
Sunday and yet great results are exp! 
from the present meetings. 

THE CHURCHES AT HERNDON and Ti! 
ton, Pa., report good meetings unde) 
leadership of Rev. W. S. Dixon of | 
ton, Ill. 


Rev. I. B. BurraM, pastor of Cowfe! 
N. Y., reports heplful evangelistic mei 
in which he had the assistance of | 
Harold Strathearn. A number of} 
members were received and the churcli 
encouraged and revived. Many imp) 
ments have been made on the prope! 


Lake Region 


a rt ee 

THE FEBRUARY MEETING of the Wo 
Baptist Mission Union (Chicago As? 
tion) was held on Feb. 12, at Aike} 
stitute. Five hundred responded tot 
call, with many more arriving later| 
the morning educational period, the ) 
of the White Cross, Americanizationi 
reading contest committees was presi 
The devotional service led by Dr. Char} 
Brooks, pastor of the Englewood chi 
brought renewed inspiration to fresh | 
to meet the Baptist goal, which was! 
sented by Dr. A. E. Peterson, Ili 
board of promotion director. The Sei 
Guild of First ‘Church, Oak Park, pres! 
a play called “Two Masters,” which Il 
strong missionary appeal. 


W. C. OsBoRN HAS RESIGNED the past? 
of the church at Bangor, Wis., the resi 
tion taking effect the last week in F! 
ary. This church, with parsonage,f 
town of 1000, awaits a pastor. 
church clerk is Mrs. Wm. Sheil 
Bangor, Wis. 

Rev. Georce H. Warm, recording # 
tary of the Michigan Convention clos¢ 
work as Capac and began his labors! 
the Marshall church early this month.! 
Waid has held several successful pi 
ates with Michigan churches. 

Rev. JosepH R. Srevens has recf 
sixty-six new members into the Si 
church (Mich.) thirty-four of them cc 
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been assisting Albert A. Gordanier of the 
Paris church (Ill.), in a three weeks’ re- 
vival service. These two pastors worked 
together several years ago in evangelistic 
work and unusual success has always 
crowned their efforts together. A short 
time ago they held a meeting in the church 
at Mattoon when all people who desired 
were unable to get inside of the building. 
As a result of the Paris meetings thirty- 
four people were added to the church. 
Others were converted in the meetings anc 
united with different churches of the city. 


THE First Cuurcu of Jacksonville, IIl., 
has finished its third annual church school 
of missions, declared a complete success. 
The school opened on Jan. 6 and closed on 
Feb. 10. Three classes were in session on 
each of the six Sunday nights during which 
the school was in progress. During the 
lecture period which took the place of the 
evening service, there was an address from 
a returned African missionary, stereopticon 
lecture on the World Alliance, motion pic- 
ture, “Buddhism and Baptists in Burma.” 
and three missionary plays and pageants. 
The total attendance at the study classes 
reached 454 and during the lecture period 
900, making a total of 1,354. 


baptism and eighteen on Christian ex- 
rience. Reports given at the annual meet- 
x showed all departments in fine shape, 
expenses paid and a generous contribu- 
n mace for the missionary work of the 
nomination. 
THE worK At ALPENA, MICH., advances 
der the aggressive leadership of Rev. and 
-s, H. A. Webster. The Websters left an 
viable record, especially among the young 
yple, at Manistique. 


[TWENTY-FOUR PERSONS were baptized into 
» membership of the church at Alma, 
ch, W. T. Roberts, pastor, following 
ingelistic services conducted by Littrell 


1 Moody. 


(HE CHURCH AT GRAND LEDGE, MICH., 
des itself on a neat monthly paper to be 
ced in every home represented in the 
irch. Pastor Robert R. Tinkham is en- 
ing whole-heartedly into the work. 


[HE YOUNG PEOPLE of Temple Church, 
‘troit, presented the biblical drama, “Ruth 

Loving,” written by the minister of 
ication, Rev. Charles A. Boyd, at a re- 
t Sunday evening service. Temple 
arch, with Dr. Llewellyn Brown, pastor, 
now one of the large churches, with a 
‘program covering the needs in its field. 
@ women recently cleared nearly $700 
m a bazaar. The White Cross work is 
ag stressed. 


Tr. W. C. McKeever has been ordained 
the gospel ministry by a council called 
the Covey Hill church of Michigan. 
2 sermon was preached by Rev. C. C. 
llett; charge to the church, by Judge 
vid Anderson of Paw Paw; Pastor Har- 


Mississippi Valley | 
EE 


PLANS FOR THE B, Y. P. U. A. conven- 
tion at Denver, July 9-13, are now under 
way for Iowa Baptist young people. Lit- 
erature is now on the press and will soon 
Bloomingdale, led the devotional serv-~ De sent to the young people’s organizations 
; Rey. I. Van Westenbrugge was moder- of the state. Chaplain J. Orrin Gould is 
i, the transportation manager for the Iowa 


)NE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT meetings 
the history of the First church of May- 
od, a suburb of Chicago, reports 225 
mbers and friends present on a recent 
2k-day night. Following a supper the 
‘gram culminated in the burning of the 
rtgage by A. L. Brabrook of Oak Park, 
ose mother was active in the Christian 
*k in Maywood long before there was a 
»tist organization there. A tablet bearing 
‘name of Mrs. Brabrook is being placed 
the church. Mr. Brabrook spoke of the 
“y struggles of the church. The church 
{soon be out of debt. A number of new 
uilies have united with the church and 
outlook for a growing work is encour- 
ag. Rev. F. M. Griffin is pastor. 

.EV. C. N. MANCHESTER rejoices in a 
‘wing interest among the members of 
Spring Lake church (Mich.) especially 
‘the Sunday school. Material improve- 
its have also been made on the build- 


SE EE TEE TE! 


The Latest Book 
by America’s 
Best-known Lecturer 


Axes 


VALL St. cHuRcH, JACKSON, MICH., is 
‘ng to wipe out its deficit from last year 
“at least one month of tithing among its 
inbership.” Pastor J. D. Shorney and 
‘sent tithers are hoping the trial may be- 
le-a practice for many. 


Ev. A. K. Scorr finds one of the most 
‘resting phases of his work is teaching 
Classes for the high-school credits as 
‘ined for the Lansing, (Mich.) schools. 
se classes consist of his own young peo- 
land several from other churches in Pe- 
‘ey. Among the objectives adopted by 
| church are: A growing interest in the 
iver meetings, doubling the number of 
‘ng people who shall enter into the work, 
‘thers’ league, increased interest in mis- 
8s, emphasizing the ministry of -song, a 
jue of family prayer. Some of these 
ectives are already being realized. 


ee James M. Livety of Mattoon has 


Sermons of Common Sense. 


that he does. 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. f 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


| 


— 
7 


Borrowed 


by Russell H. Conwell D.D., LL.D. 


Author of “Acres of Diamonds” 


The varied life and the 

large human interests of Dr. Conwell are evident in all 
These ten sermons are of his best. 
are not theological studies, but outpourings of a soul full 
of practical social concern of the gespel. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Order from our nearest house 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
439 Burke Building, Seattle, Wash. 
223 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


J eee | 


BR a a 


Harry Ww. Jones E 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
é Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 

ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 

New York City 


276 Fifth Avenue 


They 
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delegation. A fine pre-convention itinerary 
has been planned for visiting Colorado 
parks and natural scenery. 

THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH gave an “at 
home” to the Baptist students of Des 
Moines University Sunday evening, Feb. 
3. It was an opportunity for the member- 


——_—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—<——— 


ASTE SE REE 
HALL- MACK CO. 
MUSIC 


~ 
Samples of 6 services free to Pastors, Superinten- 
dents, or Committees. 


*Helper No. 10—Recitations, Exercises, Benes, 
Pageants for little people, 20c. Contains an Alle- 
gory—‘“‘Go and Tell,’” with music. 


Story Cantata—Bartimaeus. Easy dialogue. Beau- 
tiful music for Sunday Schools or choruses. 30c. 


* Pantomime. “In the Garden’’—Mr. Miles’ famous 
Gospel Song portrayed in action. Thrilling, inspir- 
ing, reverent. Complete with music, 25c. 


*Pageants and Play. Fine material for Easter 
celebration by schools, 25c. 


JUNIOR CHOIR GEMS-—8s selections exactly 
suited to Junior singers for general use. $4.50 
the doz.; 50c each. Returnable sample on request. 


MAGNIFICA T—New S. S. Hymnal. Already in use 
by hundreds of progressive schools. $30, $35, 
$40, $45 the hundred, according to binding. Re- 
turnable sample sent. 


* No returnable samples on * these. 


PACKET OFFER—Send 50c and we will mail post- 
paid music worth $1.37. Limited to 2 packets at 
this special offer. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC C0.§ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. ; 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- | 


ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
428-434 East Second St. 


Bist, 1837 Send for catalogue, { 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
jo—m\\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
BWA ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
crue? OURFREECATALOGUE 
Ess, TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELLS Ba 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne, sf 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL CG.? HittsBono, OHIe 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ Magnificat’’ for yowr Sunday School and your 


“musical’’ troubles are at an end. The “New 
Idea,’ found only in ‘‘ Magnificat,” the “Orders of 
Worship,” complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (rr instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $40.00, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


HALL-MACK CO., 2ist and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


ship of the church to become personally 
acquainted with the students. About 150 
are members of the B. Y. P. U. of the 
church. Dr. P. C. Wright of New York 
City was a recent speaker at the B. Y. P. 
U. of the University church. Dr. J, W. 
Bailey, Berkeley Divinity School, was re- 
cently at Des Moines University interview- 
ing prospective ministerial students. Doc- 
tor Bailey was formerly president of Pella 
College in Iowa. Prof. R. P. Currier, can- 
Cidate secretary for the Foreign Mission 
Society, spent three days at Des Moines 
University interviewing students in regard 
to work on the foreign field. He spoke at 
the university student prayer meeting, 

THE Forest AveNUE CHuRcH, Des 
Moines, is enjoying a steady growth under 
the leadership of Rev. A. N. Nettleman. Dr. 
M. M. Meyers reports 385 present at Sun- 
day school. The school raised $241 for the 
work of the Polk County Sunday school 
association, 

THE First Cuurcu, Des Moines, recently 
purchased property for a mission on south- 
west Ninth street. There is no religious 
service within a mile of this part of the 
city. 

BRENNER HeIcHTs cHurcH, Kansas City, 
Kans., C. E. Bulander, pastor, has closed 
two weeks of revival services conducted by 
Rev. J. L. Rayburn, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Fourteen persons were converted. Twelve 
came into the church by baptism and eight 
by letter and recommendation, increasing 
the membership of the church to seventy- 
four. Brenner Heights church, a rural 
church in its infancy, it located about four 
miles from Kansas City, Kans. 


Rev. J. C. CLarxk began a revival Feb. 2, 
at Emerson, Iowa, continuing it for 
three weeks. He had just closed a success- 
ful meeting at Cumberland. 


Rev. A. G. Lacerguist, field worker of 
the Iowa Convention, assisted Mr. Wood- 
som in a good meeting at Creston recently. 
The meeting continued under other leader- 
ship as Mr. Lagerquist was compelled to go 
to other fields for meetings. Eighteen 
meetings have been in progress in this sec- 
of the state. Rev. J. E. Treloar is holding 
meetings at Kearney. He has been at a 
number of points in the southwest district 
of the state holding evangelistic meetings. 
Rev. W. C. Fletcher of Bedford held a 
meeting at Lorimer, recently. A number 
were added to the membership of the 
church. Rev. M. L. Lewey is holding a 
meeting at Murray. The Hoskins-Graham 
evangelistic campaign at Keota was a splen- 
did success. The meeting began with the 
Baptists but developed into a community 
meeting, 

Rey. M. W. Batutncer has recently gone 
to Iowa from Colby, Kans., to accept the 
work at Mt. Ayer. 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Sunday School Lesson Not 
for March 16 


THE REIGN OF DAVID 
Lesson Text: 2 Sam. 7:18-26; 8:14-15 
Golden Text: Psa. 40:8 


The reign of David was marked by } 
manity, humility and heroism. 


Humanity 


Saul’s reign was marred by jealor 
and Solomon’s reign was ruined by pag 
excesses, but David’s reign was dist 
guished by the fine democratic temper: 
the king. His human qualities wi 
highly developed. Brawn and brain wi 
mixed in fine proportions in Day 
Manly courage was tempered with wo 
anly tenderness, justice was softened 
mercy, and dignity was harmonized w 
democracy. David is probably the f 
orite character of the Old Testame 
He lacked the austerity of Moses, 
paternalism of Samuel, the scholarship 
Isaiah, but he possessed in a remarkal 
degree what they all lacked—sympat 
with the common people and the hum 
touch. His poetry is touched with 1 
spirit of inspiration and the fire of } 
man genius. So long as human hea 
are hungry for the expression of th 
deepest longings the twenty-third a 
the fifty-first psalms will be popular, | 


Humility 


It takes a big man to be humble. Ej 
tism and pride usually characterize m 
who are small and superficial. Davi! 
humility is all the more remarkable whi 
we consider the times in which he liv 
the position he occupied, the success | 
tained. No king excels David in all 
long list of kings of Judah and Isra. 
His kingdom became the norm a 
standard of the ideal kingdom of the M 
siah sung in psalms and _ recorded | 
prophecy. And yet he was humble becat; 
he knew his weakness. The experier! 
pictured in the fifty-first psalm had| 
good deal to do with the modesty al 
humility of David. Sin is never to} 
condoned, and yet “the lame take t 
prey.” “The bird with a broken pinil 
never soars as high again,” and it my 
be just as well that what is lost! 
height of flight is more than made ) 
in breadth of flight. However, humil! 
is not necessarily dependent upon a fi! 
The Sinless One was the most humb; 
and he could truly say, “Learn of }} 
for I am meek and lowly in heart.” | 


Heroism 


The real hero is always human al 
humble. He never capitalizes his bri 
ery. The men who were bravest in # 
world war were the most retiring a 
modest. The heroic bluffer is a frat. 
One never finds in David the tenden! 
to make of himself a little god. His d 
tinguished son, Solomon, surround! 
himself with many flattering courtie} 
but David’s deepest religious experien? 
kept him from the weakness and wické 
ness of seeking to be worshiped as} 
hero. And yet no man in all the histc/ 
of the Jews excelled David in coura! 
and daring. 
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(Continued from page 118) places he came in contact with theologi- a lack of real, genuine religion. We 
rv. H. N. Turockmorton recently re- cal debates and divisions which seriously form our impressions of the missionary 
ed at Danville, Iowa, and is now pastor threatened the harmony of the local and his work and it will do us no harm 
fama. He is a member of the boarc church. This man who had been face to be reminded that at the same time 
managers of the Iowa Convention. to face with heathenism felt that the the missionary is taking our measure- 
ee trouble on both sides could be traced to. ment. 


Pacific Coast 


Che COMING! during. MAR CF 
ne First Cuurcu, Los ANGELES, has CHRISTIAN Editorials : 


| its last service in the old building and CENTURY, Fundamentalism and Modernism 
J 


ed to their new location. A _ recent 


‘ch calencar says: “Today marks an A Journal of Religion if WO R E L | (ce ] O N S 
sh in the history of the First Church. Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


worship here today; tomorrow these Published Weekly $4 a Year Two Views of God ‘wou Views. of the. Bible 
ed walls will bow to the march of pro- THoLViowW eee Christ T Vi f Salvati 
's, and man will begin to dismantle this At. Bestl News Stands: : Y Seiien cule ak aa orn 
ding. But we are going forward to Nee Vorie Betnianen Two Views of the Christian Goal 
ter days and bigger things for Christ Boston: Old Corner Book Store pea abe Fa engale pape eocroles: as Beene in oe Foy Raa 

oy: : Indianapolis: Stewart’s Bk. Stor s Protestantism facing disruption ese questions, which haunt 
his kingdom. He has Placed us “Ue Philadelphia: Jacob’s Book Spies present day Christianity, will be frankly faced in these editorials, 
position in a key city—let us not dis- WiaiicW A DroRianOns 2 ae cae 
yint him. Next Sunday we will meet Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Everybody G d d’ N T ! 
ur new home at 1728 West Sixth Street. han Uae eereare as Board is Buying 00 spee Ss ew lestament ! 
we will still be somewhat unfinished, the cers VA Aah st hae Page FMGand nail Githic Coupon 
opening services will be held a little Pittsburgh: Jones’ Book Store 
ie Watch calendar and papers for Des Moines: Moses’ Book Store The Christian Century, 440 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago: 
4 r notice of rogress ” Detroit: Macauley’s Book Store | OO Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
1e € Pp & = St. Louis: Foster’s Book Store Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00. Please use 
EV. D. oe WILLIAMS pastor of the First Denver: Herrick Book Gor title ‘*Rev.’"’), I will remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me 

3 *, ° aes , | witbout extra charge a copy of Goodspeed s New T'estament. 

‘ch, Santa Rosa, (Cals) ’ has resigned Pier eos Cane Or you may have a 12 weeks’ trial subscription for $1.00. AR 
ra pastorate of a little less than four Gan ranted: Master & Obent O Enclosed please fiad $1.00 for a 12 weeks’ acquaintance subscription. 
i ‘ ; Name and address 
‘S. He put ona strong educational pro- Ask YOUR Dealer Check in O rohieb offer you wish to accept. (Note: Canadian postage, 
1 for the church. 52 cents extra; foreign $1.04). Rap. 


zy. SAMUEL P. Gort, of Anaheim has 
_ called to the pastorate of the First 
‘ch, Chico, Cal. It is expected that Mr. 


a accept and begin his work 2 e 
ch. He is a graduate of William Jewe 
ege and Rochester Seminary. The Say It Wi th Do lla YS 


‘0 church is the largest Baptist church 
alifornia north of Sacramento. There 
large student population. 


aE HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH, Los An- You have often felt that the Pastor’s 
Ba which “the aston, Rey We sermon helped you, and you told him 
'g, was assisted by Evangelist Carl Bas- SO. 

ee new papas ao ee a 

3 to t ; ° 

er has, er double sapneeienicur When you were ill he called and 
s of Pastor Craig’s ministry. 

iv. C. S. Mappox, pastor of the church brought you a word of cheer, and yOu 
fanta Monica, Cal., assisted Rev. R. V. told him how much you appreciated 
valy of the Thermal church in meetings hi l] 

aeere or more have united with the IS Call. 

ch. 

) ——— hen e 

well known missionary who will re- W k ais lost Nien ee ou. he 
1 nameless in this story sends back Spoke wit great Sy mpat LY and com- 
‘impressions of the homeland re- forted you and you told him so 

od a a recent furlough. He says / ’ 

‘in the country, small town or city, : > 
Ber ie epoke uniformly ave Now, the Pastor is old, feeble and in 
ition to stories of adventure and the need. Speak appreciatively again and 
‘tacular in conversion or mission a 2 

<, but when he turned to the real Say it with dollars. 

lems of their work the congrega- i yt-s fai ¥. 

5 became restless. Our missionary The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
ved the impression that in the home- 2 : 

{Many pastors are not on the job. Board knows where he is and will help 
‘king as a pastor, he says that 1 

2 is no question that this man is : you to help him. 


hat pel all My our prob- Nev 

i. e even found a few ministers 1eel i ; 

throughout the ver, ecumsers | The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
‘mony, said very little about missions . i 
iny outside interests for fear that it ULE AUS Ge ETE Na RAG ar 
ite interfere with current expenses. Ki “al ds to April 30, 1924 £ all erat 

' Man was impressed with the in- manci needs to pri : » OF ali Organizations 
sed number of very expensive church oon I i 

lings and equipment, all of which participating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 
11 over in painful contrast with the 
yer equipment with which the mis- NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 
‘tries endeavor to work. In several 
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The Kindergarten and the Kingdom 


The child is always asking questions and wanting to know more. The charm 
of little children is their trustfulness and good-will. They know neither race 
hatred nor religious prejudice. 


BYVERYBODY has been taught 

to pray daily, “Thy kingdom 
come.” Now, if we hear a man 
Swear in the streets, we think it is 
very wrong, and say, “He takes 
God’s name in vain.” But there’s a 
twenty times worse way of taking 
his name in vain than that. It is 
to ask God for what we don’t 
want. He doesn’t like that sort of 
prayer. If you don’t want a thing, 
don’t ask for it: such asking is the 
worst mockery of your King you 
can mock him with; the soldiers 
striking him on the head with the 
reed was nothing to that. If you 
do not wish for his kingdom, don’t 
pray for it. But if you do, you 
must do more than pray for it; 
you must work for it. And, to 
work for it, you must know what 
it is: we have all prayed for it many 
a day without thinking. 


Observe, it is a kingdom that is 
to come to us; we are not to go to 
it. Also, it is not to be a kingdom 
of the dead, but of the living. Also, 
it is not to come all at once, but 
quietly; nobody knows how. “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with 
Observation.” Also, it is not to 
come outside of us, but in the 
hearts of us: “The kingdom of God 
is within you.” And, being within 
us, it is not a thing to be seen, but 
to be felt; and though it brings all 
substance of good with it, it does 
not consist in that: “The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost”—joy, that is to 
Say, in the holy, healthful, and help- 
ful spirit. Now, if we want to work 
for this kingdom, and to bring it, 
and enter into it, there’s just one 
condition to be first accepted. You 
must enter it as children, or not at 
all; “Whosoever will not receive it 
as a little child shall not enter 
therein.” And again, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


God Means Children to Live 


Of such, observe. Not of chil- 
dren themselves, but of such as 
children. I believe most mothers 
who read that text think that all 
heaven is to be full of babies. But 
that’s not so. There will be chil- 
dren there, but the hoary head is 
the crown. “Length of days, and 
long life and peace,” that is the 
blessing, not to die in babyhood. 
Children die but for their parents’ 


HOSOEVER will not re- 
ceive the kingdom of 

God as a little child shall not 
enter therein. Except ye be 
converted and become as lit- 
tle children ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 
A little child shall lead them. 


—SSSSESSSSasaanaeaasa=as sss 
sin; God means them to live, but 
he can’t let them always; then they 
have their earlier place in heaven: 
and the little child of David, vainly 
prayed for; the little child of Jero- 
boam, killed by its mother’s step 
on its own threshold—they will be 
there. But weary old David, and 
weary old Barzillai, having learned 
children’s lessons at last, will be 
there too, and the one question for 
us all, young or old, is, have we 
learned our child’s lesson? It is 
the character of children we want, 
and must gain at our peril; let us 
see, briefly, in what it consists. 


The first character of right child- 
hood is that it is modest. A well- 
bred child does not think it can 
teach its parents, or that it knows 
everything. It may think its father 
and mother know everything— 
perhaps that all grown-up people 
know everything; very certainly it 
is sure that it does not. And it is 
always asking questions, and want- 
ing to know more. Well, that is 
the first character of a good and 
wise man at his work. To know 
that he knows very little—to per- 
ceive that there are many above 
him wiser than he; and to be al- 
ways asking questions, wanting to 
learn, not to teach. No one ever 
teaches well who wants to teach, 
or governs well who wants to gov- 
ern; it is an old saying (Plato’s, 
but I know not if his, first), and as 
wise as old. 


Trusting Trustworthy Leaders 


Then, the second character of 
right childhood is to be faithful. 
Perceiving that its father knows 


Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


best what is good for it, and having 
found always, when it has tried its 
Own way against his, that he was 
right and it was wrong, a noble 
child trusts him at last wholly, 
gives him its hand, and will walk 
blindfold with him, if he bids it, 
And that is the true character of 
all good men also, as_ obedient 
workers, or soldiers under captains. 
They must trust their captains— 
they are bound for their lives to 
choose none but those whom they 
can trust. Then, they are not 
always to be thinking that what 
seems strange to them, or wrong in 
what they are desired to do, is 
strange or wrong. They know 
their captain: where he leads they 
must follow, what he bids, they 
must do; and without this trust and 
faith, without this captainship and 
soldiership, no great deed, no great 
Salvation, is possible to man. 
Among all the nations it is only 
when this faith is attained by them 
that they become great; the Jew, 
the Greek and the Mohammedan 
agree at least in testifying to this. 
It was a deed of this absolute trust 
which made Abraham the father of 
the faithful; it was the declaration 
of the power of God as captain over 
all men, and the acceptance of a 
leader appointed by him as com- 
mander of the faithful, which laid 
the foundation of whatever na- 
tional power yet exists in the 
East; and the deed of the Greeks, 
which has become the type of un- 
selfish and noble soldiership to all 
lands, and to all times, was com- 
memorated, on the tomb of those 
who gave their lives to do it, in 
the most pathetic, so far as I know, 
or can feel, of all human utter- 
ances: “Oh, stranger, go and tell 
our people that we are lying here, 
having obeyed their words.” 


Full of Love for Every Creature. 


Then the third character of right 
childhood is to be loving and gen- 
erous. Give a little love to a child, 
and you get a great deal back. It 
loves everything near it, when it is 
a right kind of child—would hurt 
nothing, would give the best it has 
away, always, if you need it—does 
not lay plans for getting everything 
in the house for itself, delights in 
helping people; you cannot please 
it so much as by giving it a chance 
of being useful, in ever so little a 
way. 

—John Ruskin in “Crown of Wild 
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Folks, Facts and Opinions 


Rev. Chas. F. Smalley of the Clarion 
church, Pittsburgh, has accepted a call 
of the Irwin church and will begin his 
work there April 15. 


Word has reached us that Rev. John 
R. George, director of promotion for 
East Washington convention, was 
stricken while driving his automobile in 
Spokane and died without regaining 
consciousness. We have no _ further 
particulars as we go to press. 


The Immanuel church of Fargo, N. L., 
has a class known as. the Harding 
Memorial Class for Men which aims to 
erect in Fargo at a cost of about $50,000 
a Harding memorial parish house. Mr. 
W. H. Thomsen is president and pastor 
C. W. Finwall is teacher. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Mission Union of the Chicago associa- 
tion will be held at the Normal Park 
church, March 11. The sessions begin 
at 11 o’clock. Annual reports from all 
departments. Dr. W. H. Main, formerly 
pastor of the First church, will give an 
address. 


The auditorium of the First church, 
Philadelphia, was filled when the pageant 
written for the occasion by Dr. C. N. 
Arbuckle of Newton Center was given by 
the employes of the Publication Society. 
Its presentation brings a great spiritual 
message. It is not an entertainment. It 
is a sermon. This pageant will doubtless 
be given in hundreds of our churches 
throughout the country, It is well worth 
while. 


It seems to be the concensus of edi- 
torial opinion that the Straton-Potter 
debate is on the whole to be deplored. 
“Think of Straton,” says The Lutheran, 
“who is a particularist in doctrine, cross- 
ing swords with a Unitarian who not 
only denies the authority of the scrip- 
tures in general, but the deity of Christ 
in particular. On what possible ground 
can a decision be reached? The one 
must make his appeal to scripture and 
the other to reason. What possible con- 
clusion can be reached that will help 
the masses to a right faith? To argue 
with a Unitarian in public debate is to 
give him the very opportunity he wants. 
Straton has blundered.” The editorial 
continues: “This whole controversy be- 
tween fundamentalism and modernism is 
not in good repute because of the super- 
ficial manner in which it is dealt with by 
extremists on both sides. What should 
be made a subject for serious and pro- 
longed study and for discussion in theo- 
logical magazines is foisted on a more or 
less indifferent public religiously in sen- 
sational debates and in the newspapers.” 
The editor contends that there is a lack 
of dignity and seriousness, that faith is 
cheapened and religion made a play- 
thing. The way to get certainty is to 
find Christ and, finding him, the question 
of inspiration will be settled. 


Rev. L. M. Vickerson, a missionary in 
Bolivia, who went to his field with his 
bride last October, died suddenly at the 
very beginning of his work. He was in 
charge of Peniel farm and doing excellent 
work. The Sunday school of the First 
church, Vancouver, B. C., had pledged 
his salary for 1924. 


Last month about thirty men and 
women representing fifteen denomina- 
tions, met in Dayton, Ohio, to compare 
plans, methods, successes, literature and 
stereopticon lectures. Baptists were rep- 
resented by Drs. Bowler, Wright, Taylor 
and Myers. Doctor Bowler is a member 
of the program committee for next year, 
when a meeting is planned in Pittsburgh. 


The Philadelphia Baptist Social Union 
observed its fiftieth anniversary in con- 
nection with the centennial of the Publi- 
cation Society. Of the eleven living ex- 
presidents of the Union, ten were present 
and spoke briefly of the happenings dur- 
ing their two years of service. The place 
that the Social Union has had in the de- 
velopment of our Baptist work loomed 
large as these men recalled the past and 
in nearly every instance pointed to what 
they believed to be an even better tomor- 
row. James S. Swartz served the union 
forty years ago. Hon. E. A. Arinstrong, 
John W. Levering, Dr. W. W. Keen, 
L. D. Wilkinson, Walter A. Bailey, L. L. 
Rue, G. L. Estabrook, Hon, John Weaver, 
Milton D. Gehris and William D. Gherky, 
have served the union. W. H. Ball is 
now its president and Ray L. Hudson 
its vice-president. The principal address 
of the evening was by Hon, William D. 
Upshaw who represents the fifth con- 
gressional district of Georgia for the 


third term. There were 600 present at 
the banquet. 


Ernest L. Tustin, to whose memory 
chapel car was recently dedicated. 


Tuesday, March 7, under the ausj\ 
of the interdenominational committee 
missions of the Middle West occurs} 
annual day of prayer. The meetings) 
held in the Woman’s Building of Mid 
Institute, LaSalle and Chestnut, 4) 
10:45 to 3:30 with intermission for lu} 
The program is dignified and inspij 
Dr. Frederick E. Shannon speaks at i 
and Dr. Cleland B. McAfee in the a 
noon, Many missionaries are in atti 
ance. The Baptist women of Chicage)j 
deeply interested in this all-day mee) 


The calendar of the First Avi 
church, Hutchinson, Kans., Dr. GJ 
Cassidy pastor, has an interesting ) 
which gives an insight into some olf 
work of the church: “A wonderfull} 
teresting meeting was held at Fried 
Cottage when a group of fifty Mexil 
from Lyons, with their pastor cam} 
hold the service with about a like i 
ber of Hutchinson Mexican folks. Itz 


-an evening of good cheer to our reat 


The Hernandez family furnished 
tamales for the entire group.” Rev. |] 
Colon, pastor of the Mexican Bei 
mission at Wichita, recently assiste! 
Friendly Cottage. 


President Coolidge recently addr 
a letter to a group of newspaper mej 
of whom were the sons of mini( 
Among those present were Melvilll 
Stone, counsellor of the Associ 
Press, Benjamin P. Adams oft 
Literary Digest, William P. Beaze} 
the World, Frank A. Depuy of the 7 
William A. Guard, publicity man 
George T. Hughes of the Evening Wi 
Thomas V. Lamont, former owne! 
the Evening Post, T. E. Miles, fa 
managing editor of the Evening @ 
Loren Parmer, Collier’s Weekly, (il 
W. Wood of the World, Williat) 
Woods, editor of the Literary Digest 
C. W. Price, secretary of the Inti 
tional League of Press Clubs. 1é 
men engaged in the newspaper busé 
are all sons of Methodist ministers 


The First church of Detroit, M 
received last week a letter from Dr. | 
Franklin written at Tokyo, Jan. < 
which he says: “Your church wi 
especially pleased at knowing olf 
splendid religious spirit at Mabie Mi 
tial School for Boys. This week ]) 
the young men declared their inte! 
of following Christ. After several 4 
of preparation, this is one of the rl 
for which we are deeply grateful: 
the girls’ school a few days ago, & 
were 120 decisions for Christ, maké 
total of 260 in the two schools. ! 
400 students returned for reenro® 
at the Mabie Memorial School a‘ 
immediately after the earthquake.” 
First church contributed $23,000 fi! 
addition to the building just befor! 
earthquake. The money will no” 
used to assist in rebuilding, as SO) 


permits can be obtained. 
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Dr. S. J. Neil is celebrating the close 
of twenty-five years of service with the 
Publication Society. We understand that 
Dr. Neil had but one pastorate before he 
entered the service of the society which 
he has served so well. 


One church in a small barrio near 
Cadiz in the Philippines has almost set 
a record for speed in organization. 
Within a year the first convert of this 
church was baptized, the church organ- 
ized, a church house built and dedicated 
free of debt. Now the work is entirely 
self-supporting. The contractor of the 
building was converted and baptized on 
completion of the building! 


HYPYP, says the “Ten Mile Baptist 
News,” will not be found in the list of 
radio broadcasting stations. The signa- 
ture, however, is of more than passing 
interest to all Baptists. As a denomina- 
tion we are under a heavy strain for vast 
sums of money must be received before 
April 30 or our work will be curtailed 
and our debts will not be decreased. The 
results are all bound up in the answer 
which each Baptist gives to HYPYP. 
Yes will mean victory. It will mean 


progress. All that it means eternity 
alone can tell. Have You Paid Your 
Pledge? 


Baptists generally will be interested 
to know that in Jerusalem our southern 
brethren have laid the beginnings of a 
seminary. Missionaries Watts and Han- 
na have the undertaking in hand. It 
came about in this way: A young Jew 
was recently converted and felt called 
to give himself to the work of the min- 
istry. There was also another worker 
who was in need of special training. 
With these two students the two mis- 
sionaries believe that they have laid the 
foundation of the Palestinian Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


The Southwide Baptist Men’s Conven- 
tion which was held in Memphis brought 
together more than 500 out-of-town mes- 
sengers. The men engaged in a three 
days’ conference on missions, steward- 
ship, education and other present-day 
problems. Much time was given to dis- 
cussion. Among the topics we find the 
denominational newspaper. The reporter 
stated that it was to be regretted that 
this most important subject came at the 
very close of the conference. Baptists 
in the South are very much like Baptists 
in the North so far as an appreciation 
of these mediums of communication is 
concerned. 


Dr. Charles §. Macfarland, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches writes: “The magazine known 
as True Story Magazine has used as 
advertising material a statement which 
I made as follows: ‘I feel sure that True 
Stories of moral tone are very greatly 
needed and would tend to encourage 
good reading, especially by our young 
people.’ I did not write this as an en- 
dorsement of this or of any other maga- 
zine and I had not seen the magazine 
at that time. Since seeing the magazine 
I have written its publishers that my 
statement must not be used in advertis- 
ing the magazine.” 
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Dr. F. E, Taylor will conduct union 
gospel services in the First church, De- 
troit, Mark F. Sanborn pastor, March 
17-28. 

The Covenant church, Chicago, has 
provided for the initial and second year 
payments in the ministers and mission- 
aries benefit board for its pastor, Rev. 
C. N. Kessler. The church is organized 
according to the group plan and is en- 
gaged in remodeling its building to pro 
vide more room for classes in the church 
school. The mid-week meetings are 
largely attended, an unusual number of 
young men of high school age among 
the number. The local budget has been 
increased as has the number of givers 
to missions. 


S. J. NEIL 


The fact that a pastor can be his own 
evangelist is being proved again at the 
Lincoln Square Baptist church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., where the pastor, Floyd H. 
Adams, is having a continuous revival. 
It began the second week of the pas- 
torate, early in November, and has con- 
tinued with increasing power. Conver- 
sions and baptisms occur every Sunday 
night and the effect is a far-reaching 
stimulus to other churches and pastors. 
A spirit of unity and harmony has given 
the church the sobriquet “the happy 
church” and it is well deserved. An in- 
creased budget provides for increased 
facilities, more assistance to the pastor, 
wider publicity and the support of two 
missionaries, one on the foreign field 
and one on the home field, in addition 
to other denominational offerings. A 
large revolving, electric cross is to be 
erected on the tower and dedicated dur- 
ing Passion week services. It will both 
advertise and preach. The next quar- 
terly reception to new members bids fair 
to be a glorious time. Prayer groups, 
prospect lists, section plans, follow-up 
systems, telephone circles, personal- 
work chains, willing folks and a happy 
pastor all blessed by God make a strong 
combination. 
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In the calendar of the / est Church, 
Los Angeles, we note that by vote of the 
deacons, Pastor J. A. Francis on Feb. 24 
preached the dedication sermon at Selma, 
Cal. “This town of less that 9,000 people 
has built the largest Baptist church in 
the state and best of all they have the 
people to fill it.” On March 2 began the 
week of dedication of the new building of 
the First church. At the morning serv- 
ice the ordinance of baptism was ob- 
served for the first time. 


The “Independent Press” of Bloom- 
field, N. J., says, “David G. Garabrant, 
one who had lived a long and active and 
useful life in this community and who 
had a national reputation in business, edu- 
cational and church circles, died on Feb. 
19 after a brief illness.” Mr. Garabrant 
was born in New York City in 1847. 
Nearly a half column of the paper is de- 
voted to the names of institutions in 
which he had been an active factor. Mr. 
Garabrant was closely identified with our 
denominational life. He was chairman of 
the executive committee of the Roger 
Williams memorial, chairman of the board 
of the Home Mission Society and a mem- 
ber of its finance committee, a member of 
the board of the New Jersey Baptist Con- 
vention, of the Baptist home for the aged, 
of the board of missionary cooperation of 
the New Jersey Baptist Convention. It is 
said of him that he obeyed Paul’s ex- 
hortation, for he was diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. Not- 
withstanding his numerous business, so- 
cial and _ religious responsibilities, his 
greatest work was done in the First 
church with which he was actually iden- 
tified from his early boyhood until his 
death. At the time of his death he was 
treasurer of the church and teacher of the 
Garabrant Bible class. The funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by his pastor, Dr. 
James A. Monk. 


The Ernest Leigh Tustin Memorial 
Chapel Car Auto was dedicated in con- 
nection with the centennial celebration of 
the Publication Society. The service was 
held in the Memorial church. Rev. Gove 
G. Johnson of Washington, D. C., read 
the scripture selections, and Rev. F. W. 
O’Brien of the Greenwood Avenue church 
of Brooklyn offered the prayer of dedica- 
tion. Rev. M. J. Twomey of Newark, 
N. J., gave the dedicatory address. He 
said that this agency was dedicated to 
the cause of a great adventure, that the 
adventurers were always the pioneers of 
progress. The adventure to which this 
modern agency is to be devoted js born 
of a great vision of achievement. There 
can be no adventure without a vision. It 
grows out of a great motive. There is 
something in it that comvels and impels. 
The car itself is the last word in furnish- 
ings and equipment. The furnishings in- 
clude a bookcase, wardrobe, couch con- 
vertible into double bed, fifty-gallon fresh 
water tank, washroom, gas stove. refrig- 
erator, folding table, Pullman dining 
equipment convertible into a bed and an 
awning over the rear platform, which is 
used for preaching purposes. The rear 
section is so constructed as to be conver- 
tible from a bedroom during the nicht 


into a reception room during the day. A 
tent is a part of the auto equipment and 
will furnish seating capacity for 125 per- 
sons. Members of the Tustin family have 
provided for the trailer and tent equip- 
ment. The young people of the First 
church of Bridgeton, N. J., gave the fine 
Estey organ, while the Baptists of North- 
ern California, where the car will begin 
its work, have provided the household 
furnishings. The lighting system is the 
gift of W. C. Coleman of Wichita. The 
funds for the construction of this car as 
well as for its upkeep and maintenance 
of the work, were given as a memorial to 
Senator Ernest L. Tustin. The car with 
its complete equipment cost about $9000. 


“In the scandalous situation uncovered 
in Washington,” says the Christian Cen- 
tury, “the nation is getting what it bar- 
gained for. It is inevitable that any 
slackening of purpose fairly to face new 
problems and fairly to solve them with 
high moral endeavor should be accom- 
panied by a slump in official morality. 
The plea for a return toward normalcy 
which became the campaign cry upon 
which the present administration went 
into power was a plea dictated primarily 
by moral fatigue... tired of seeking 
new paths, the administration was en- 
gaged in the futile quest of the old paths 
and the hopeless adventure of carrying 
the nation back to the illusory comfort 
and content of the ‘good old days’ before 
the war had brought confusion among 
us. The flavor of such a policy is in- 
evitably sordid. Its by-product is sure 
to be official scandal. The spirit in 
temper of progress is necessary as a 
moral purgative in public life. When- 
ever a nation or a church imagines that 
its course is ‘back to anything’ it has 
already given itself over to decay.” 
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The church federation of St. Louis, 
arranged for daily services in | 
Orpheum theater during Lent. Am} 
those who have agreed to assist in; 
work is Rev. S. Parkes Cadman of, 
Central Congregational church, Brook, 
The Second church, of which Dr. W 
Bitting is pastor is to have Doctor (; 
man for four evenings beginning M:: 
31. Doctor Bitting has been invited) 
Stanford University to be the spe: 
Sunday mornings for March 2, 9 and, 
He will also lecture week days, hold « 
ferences with the students and have ri 
lar hours for personal consultation 1; 
those who wish to confer with him. I, 
tor Bitting has rendered a similar ser: 
at twenty-eight universities and colli: 
in the United States. 


The “Northwestern Christian Ac) 
cate” has this to say about a speect) 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, assistant ses 
tary of the navy, who spoke on prepaij 
ness at Kansas City recently: “He ml 
the astonishing statement that the de! 
of his brother Quentin was attributt 
to ‘soft-headed pacifists.’ Pacifists we 
ened the forces in France and cau 
bad faulty airplane construction he: 
clared, and by a process of reason 
he lays the death of his brother dire) 
at the door of those opposed to yr 
We are led to wonder if ‘hard-hea\ 
profiteers’ hadn’t some part to plays 
Quentin Roosevelt’s death. Was tb) 
not a scandal over this very matter) 
airplane construction and was it } 
found that millions were made by, } 
pacifists, but militant airplane constr 
tors? Some day they will charge | 
World War from start to finish to « 
pacifist.” 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Prayer and Victory 


7EARS ago in a little town in Ohio, a band of 
- women spent days in prayer asking God to defeat 
e liquor interests in the campaign for local option. 
hen the returns were announced on the vote the 
m traffic had won. Not content with their victory, 
e wets made a demonstration in which the leader 
the praying band was burned in effigy and other 
yald scenes were enacted which made the night 
deous. Moved to disgust by the disgraceful dem- 
stration the mayor-elect, himself a wet, made his 
iy into the midst of the rabble and announced that 
would never issue another license so long as he 
‘s mayor of that town. He kept his word and the 
Wn was dry thereafter. It was a victory for prayer. 


We have in the halls of legislation these days, 
oups of official representatives and senators known 
the “farm-labor bloc.”’ They accomplish far more 
sether than they could possibly accomplish with- 
{ “the bloc.” Always in the minority, they con- 
imtly demonstrate what minorities can do when 
zanized and well led. The praying people in the 
iptist denomination are in the minority. The ma- 
‘ity of Baptists neither pray nor work nor give, 
d while the proportion of slackers among Baptists 
not so big as it was in Gideon’s army, it is big 
ough to startle thinking people into some sort of 
‘ion that will remedy the situation. In the mean- 
te with only a few weeks left in which to win a 
tory, the minority will have to form “a prayer 
e Jesus put his approval upon this method of 
sting results when he spoke of two agreeing on 
at they should ask in prayer. Such “blocs” have 
omplished wonders in the past. Here is an op- 
‘tunity for every pastor to bring to pass things 
picn now seem impossible. 


?rayer, either personal or organized, when sus- 
ned and intelligent and fired with enthusiasm, is a 
ver-failing means of success. The psychological 
ue of prayer alone is inestimable. When a group 
earnest people with a dominant desire for a certain 
ng, organize for definite prayer the attitude of 
od created is the pledge of victory. If this or- 
ization becomes a praying and working force, the 
e gates of hell cannot prevail against it. No man 
| 

| 
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can pray for a thing and be honest unless he works 
for it. Prayer and the sense of responsibility for 
the thing asked go together. No man can pray for 
victory to crown the completion of the New World 
Movement, and no church can pray for the same 
thing, without doing their utmost to answer the 
prayers. Payment of pledges and prayer are in- 
separably united. The little girl had the dogic of it 
when she prayed that her brother would not destroy 
the birds, and then went out and broke up his bird- 
traps. 


A friend calls our attention to the fact that many 
Christians pray for showers of blessings when God 
seems to be saying to them, “What can you expect 
for a quarter?” We get out of our religion in pro- 
portion to what we put into it. If we put little of 
faith and service and sacrifice and enthusiasm into 
the kingdom of God, we get little out. Large in- 
vestments bring large returns. Prayer and victory, 
therefore, are the under and upper side of the same 
thing. There can be no victory without honest and 
hardworking prayer, and there can be no prayer 
without final and complete victory. 


Atmospheric Refraction 


N astronomical terms atmospheric refraction 

means the change in the direction of a ray of light 
from the apparent position of a heavenly body due to 
atmosphere. The straight stick that seems to be bent 
when seen through the medium of water is the same 
thing. In other words, some things are not what 
they seem to some people to be. Through the at- 
mosphere of a literary environment, some of our New 
England friends have taken the announcement of the 
editors too seriously with regard to the newspaper 
value of THE BAPTIST. Visions of yellow newspapers 
full of cheap sensationalism and comic supplements 
have given the noble aim of the editors to produce 
a worthy religious newspaper, a twist in the minds 
of some of our down-east patrons. Seeing THE 
BAPTIST through such an atmosphere as surrounds 
the average daily newspaper today, we do not wonder 
that certain subscribers have had their misgivings. 
May we therefore assure all such that THE BAPTIST 
still strives for literary quality in the columns which 
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we hope to fill with life. ve ask is time to demon- 
strate that life and literature shall not be divorced. 
It shall be our undeviating aim to portray faithfully 
life, and at the same time make the portraits worthy 
of a place in current literature. 


Another atmospheric refraction comes from two 
sources with reference to THE BAPTIST. One friend 
wrote us that he feared the new editor would use his 
high privilege to point the finger of scorn at the 
strongly conservative party with which this friend 
affiliates; while later another friend wrote that he 
was disturbed because THE BAPTIST was becoming 
an ally of that same strongly conservative party. The 
only explanation of this is found in the refraction 
of light as seen through the medium of atmosphere. 
The point of view is determined not always by the 
vision, but by the point from which we get the vision 
and by the circumstances which color the vision. 
May we say again for the benefit of any who may 
be disturbed because THE BAPTIST does not reflect 
their particular light, that we are doing the best we 
can to reflect the Father of lights with whom there 
is no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turn- 
ing. In other words, THE BAPTIST is unlabeled save 
as it bears the honored name by which it is known. 
We stand for Baptist principles without partisan 
bias, we champion the evangelical faith without 
syllogistic argument, we interpret the scriptures in 
the light of all the facts, we seek above all to make 
THE BAPTIST a faithful reflector of everything of 
vital interest going on in the Baptist denomination 
and in the kingdom of God, we are fair with every- 
body who plays fair, and we pray daily to be true to 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


May we also say in this connection that when re- 
fracted light makes it appear that THE BAPTIST is 
featuring certain types of churches and people to the 
exclusion of other types just as interesting and 
worthy, we ask everybody to be patient and give us 
time. We cannot feature the fifty-seven varieties in 
a single issue. There is enough of human value in 
the people and organizations of the denomination to 
keep a daily paper going full tilt for years. How 
then can THE BAPTIST with only fifty-two issues a 
year get to everybody and everything that ought to 
have attention? Consider our limitations and have 
mercy, is our prayer to all subscribers. Give the 
editors the opportunity and the resources to put up 
the kind of religious journal they have in mind with- 
out trampling upon them before they get well started 
and no reasonable man will have any cause for com- 
plaint. 


“How to Read the Bible’ 


fie above is the title of a book of less than 150 
pages by Richard G. Moulton to whom we are 
indebted for “The Modern Reader’s Bible.” The 
opening sentence of the book expresses the life-long 
passion of the author to popularize the intelligent 
reading of the Bible: “Whatever other uses men may 
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wish to make of the Bible, our first and paramoun 
duty is to read it.” And yet the very reading of th 
Bible is beset with difficulties which discourage th 
ordinary reader. ‘How To Read The Bible” ig a 
attempt to dissolve these difficulties by explaining th 
literary form of the contents of the Bible. The char 
ter and verse arrangement of the Bible hinders coy 
secutive reading and gives to the entire book a dis 
jointed appearance which originally it was never ir 
tended to have. On the other hand, the form of th 
ancient manuscripts which were written in capite 
letters without spacing or punctuation or paragraph 
ing or distinction between prose and poetry, left th 
translators free to give the Bible any literary fory 
that suited their fancy. It is only in recent year 
that we have the whole Bible in such form as to mak 
consecutive reading a pleasure. But so persistent j 
the use of the King James’ Version, thousands c 
people still miss the beauty as well as the larger mean 
ing of the Bible. 


It is probably true that most people regard th 
Bible largely as a book of history tracing huma 
events from the creation to the judgment day. An 
so they read it, if they read it at all, under the ir 
pression that it is a connected history written wit 
due regard for the sequence of events in thei 
chronological order but without allowance for othe 
forms of literature which could not with propriet 
appear in a historical document. Thus poetry i 
read as sober prose and friendly letters are given th 
weight of state papers. Of course there is histor 
in the Bible, but it is but the framework which hold 
together all other forms of literature. Story an 
fable, song and parable, drama and discourse, lette 
and philosophy—all hang upon the framework of th 
history recorded in the Bible and carry to the reade 
the real message of the scriptures. | 


In reading the Bible one should get an idea of th 
whole book before he begins to read a single bool 
The chapter by Moulton in the little book alread 
referred to on “The Whole Bible at a Single View 
is worth far more than the price one pays for th 
whole book. Geography is best studied by getting 
general idea of the globe first, with its hemisphere: 
oceans and continents. One of the hemispheres ma 
be more minutely examined, and then the other 
Following this plan the reader will finally get dow 
to the details of a township. The application of thi 
plan to the reading of the Bible is obvious. The Bibl 
opens with a prologue—the first eleven chapters 0 
Genesis, and closes with an epilogue—the book o 
Revelation. It is divided into two great hemisphere 
—the old and the new covenants. The Old Covenan 
records the preparation for the coming of the Chris’ 
the New Covenant narrates the story of the comin 
of the Christ and publishes the interpretation of th 
Christ by his first followers. For further details a 
to how to read the Bible with increasing interes 
and profit we refer our friends to the book abov 
mentioned which may be purchased through our Ow. 
Publication Society for 80 cents. 
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Doing Things under Difficulties 


FOUND him gazing out of the win- 

dow of his study, located on the 
ezzanine floor of an improvised office 
a store building overlooking the sites 
> the modern structure which is being 
1ilt by the First Baptist church of Ta- 
yma. The old frame building, so long 
ssociated with the experiences of years, 
as disappeared and the steam shovels 
ere hard at work cutting out the dirt 
) make way for the new structure of 
one, steel and brick, costing $250,000, 
iat will shortly provide a place where 
‘acoma’s down-town church will func- 
on. 

In the Heart of the City 


Through the haze of steam and smoke 
rom giant shovels, there could be dis- 
erned the business section of the city. 
ocated but one block from the retail 
istrict with its department stores, auto- 
nobile establishments, theaters and 
partment houses and the million dollar 
otel Winthrop, I instantly noted splen- 
lid strategic setting for this down-town 
hurch. Curious to see the man who in 
hree and one-half short years had suc- 
eeded in making a weak church strong 
ind who had inspired its membership to 
ttempt such a mighty undertaking, I had 
ome to his office. Turning at my en- 
rance, Pastor C. O. Johnson, towering 
\bove me with the height and build of 
1 Jess Willard and with a look in his 
xyes that warned a man against fooling 
with him, heard me modestly state my 
errand, and his face lighted up with in- 
-erest. 

“T am here to interview you for the 
surpose of writing an article about your 
work in Tacoma, in order that those who 
‘ead it may be inspired as well as in- 
formed of some of the things that are 
zoing on among Baptists on the Pacific 
Coast. How did you happen to come to 
Tacoma?” I asked. 


The Appeal of a Big Job 


Settling back in his chair he said after 
some moments of thought, “I came in 
June, 1919, as supply for a month. At the 
end of my short stay a call to become 
the pastor was extended to me, but as I 
had not had time to study the situation 
I declined the call. One year later the 
call was renewed and with it I was given 
a better understanding of the situation 
and its possibilites for work among the 
down-town masses. Realizing the oppor- 
tunity for constructive work in the busi- 
ness section of a growing city that was 
heralded widely. as the lumber capital of 
the United States, I accepted. ee chal- 
lenge of a worthy task to be done to the 
glory of God and the good of humanity 
‘was my incentive for coming. Then too 
the novel appeal of a big job and the 
daring necessary in overcoming difficul- 
ties in a run-down church organization, 
appealed to me most strongly. By na- 
ture I am a fighter, and the call gave me 
the opportunity for a fine bit of militant 
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By CHARLES E. CUTTER 


The Pacific Coast country is an 
empire in itself. One does not ap- 
preciate the extent and variety of 
its land and ocean surface and the 
wealth and development of its re- 
sources until he has traveled over 
it. Tacoma is well named “The 
Lumber Capital of Washington.” 
At this point the west can go no 
farther. Beyond it lies the Orient. 
On this border we find virile spirit- 
ual leaders in the Christian min- 
istry. One of them because of the 
uniqueness of his work and the suc- 
cess of his efforts is featured in 
this issue, 


service. My faith in the people has 
been vindicated by my experience with 
them, and my faith that God would honor 
and prosper any work that is wisely and 
faithfully done in his name has been 
more than justified.” 
Courage Overcomes Caution 

One of the first problems the new pas- 
tor had to meet was the securing of new 
quarters for his growing church. The 
old building, a wooden structure erected 
in 1883, was obsolete in its appointments 
and a menace because of the fire hazard. 
It had long been the aspiration and hope 
of the members of the church to build a 
modern structure on this strategic cor- 
ner, but their caution was greater than 
their courage and the building was de- 
ferred because of the high cost of con- 
struction and the difficulty of raising 
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money during the period of reconstruc- 
tion after the war. In the meantime, 
however, it became necessary with the 
rapid growth of the church and Sunday 
school to find larger quarters. Pastor 
Johnson, with characteristic dispatch and 
daring, solved the problem by hiring the 
Tacoma theater at an annual rental of 
$5000 for its exclusive use every Sunday. 
Some persons in the church questioned 
the wisdom of this move but time has 
answered the question to the satisfaction 
of all. The capacity of the theater has 
been taxed to its utmost and the stage 
has often been used to hold the over- 
flow. The plate collections have been 
more than sufficient to pay the rent, and 
the publicity which the church received 
for its enterprise has been of great value. 
Advertising Pays 

Taking advantage of modern methods 
of newspaper advertising, the church has 
reached almost every home, boarding 
house, and hotel in the city of Tacoma 
with the result that capacity audiences 
for months have filled the theater every 
Sunday morning and evening, and these 
audiences are made up of persons from 
every walk of life including shopmen, 
clerks, dock workers, prominent mer- 
chants, manufacturers and professional 
men, who gladly come together to hear 
the virile preaching and to join in the 
fellowship and work of the church. 

Johnson’s style of preaching is marked 
by fluency, pungency and pictures. 
Always evangelistic he gives the invita- 
tion at every religious service, and few 
can resist his appeal to give themselves 
to Jesus Christ. Never weary of seek- 
ing new members for the church, he 
works night and day to bring them in; 
as a result of his indefatigable labors and 
pleasing personality 700 have joined the 
church in three years. He is at home 
with the poorest man in Tacoma as well 
as with the president of the United 
States. Last summer he played golf with 
Warren G. Harding in Washington, on 
the invitation of the president. After 
preaching for Dr. W. S. Abernethy one 
Sunday, he was introduced to Mr. Hard- 
ing; in a jocular way he spoke of golf, 
with the result that he became the presi- 
dent’s guest and partner for one day. It 
is this human element sanctified with 
common sense and high purpose that 
gives the man his tremendous hold upon 
the people and furnishes him with the 
stuff from which his sermons are built. 


A Real Man’s Job 


Called to account for his white collar 
and soft hands by an anonymous writer, 
evidently a working man, who wrote 
across the church bulletin one Sunday 
this question, “Why don’t you go to 
work?” the pastor answered him in a 
sermon based upon the question. The 
newspapers took it up the next day and 
the sermon outlining the work of the 
pastor and his church reached thousands 
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of people who learned that eacher 
who is on to his job works with more 
energy and industry than the man who 
handles the pick and shovel. 


A Country Product 


When Ben Hur won the chariot race 
some one inquired where he got his 
mighty muscle. “As a galley slave,’’ was 
the answer. Back of every successful 
man’s life is a boyhood history full of 
interest. The pastor of the First church, 
Tacoma, is no exception. The farm in 
Tennessee produced this man of splendid 
physical proportions and of big heart and 
brain. There he was taught industry, 
thrift, economy, and was given the cour- 
age to tackle difficulties far above his 
years and strength. 
for the churches when the farms of the 
country fail to produce the men who are 
to become our seers and prophets. It is 
needless to say that Pastor Johnson is 
a son of the Southland. There he re- 
ceived his education and there he was 
ordained to preach. Space forbids the 
extended description of his many-sided 
ministry. Always public spirited, he is 
constantly in demand for addresses to 
civic organizations, business clubs and 
fraternal orders. He believes thoroughly 
in being in the world while keeping him- 
self free from its questionable entangle- 
ments. Golf, hand ball, volley ball, hik- 
ing, and driving the fine car given him by 
his congregation, are among his diver- 
sions. He loves fun and plenty of it, be- 
lieving it to be God’s purpose that his 
people should be happy. His tremendous 
work is carried on in the spirit of play, 
and he plays with all the vigor and punch 
of a man at work. 


A Seven-Days-a-Week Church 


The new church building reflects the 
personality and human interests of the 
pastor. It will be no dim, cloistered af- 
fair, ministering only to the mystic fan- 
cies of an ascetic people. It is to be a 
seven-days-a-week church—a house of 
friendship on the side of a busy street 
in the business section of the city. Hun- 
dreds of young women working in stores 
and offices will find here rest rooms and 
a pleasant sunny dining-room where they 
may eat their lunches, brought with them 
from home. Hot drinks will be served 
at a nominal charge. A short program 
of music will be given each day at the 
lunch hour. In a large assembly hall 
on the first floor moving pictures will be 
shown for the benefit of the man on the 
street. It is the aim to have labor or- 
ganizations meet in the church for the 
transaction of their business. A noon- 
day prayer meeting will also be one fea- 
ture of the new church. The fourth floor 
ot the building will be equipped for rec- 
reation during the week and class-rooms 
on Sunday, while the main auditorium 
with its magnificent organ, will be the 
rallying center for the various literary 
and musical organizations of the city. 
But the primary and ultimate purpose 
of the building and all its activities is to 
exalt Christ and his gospel and to save 
both souls and society. 

As I picked up my hat to leave at the 
close of the interview the pastor took 


It will be a sad day - 


me by the hand and, with the hint of a 
smile in his eyes, he said, “I hesitate 
to have you publish this interview be- 
cause there are many other men in the 
ministry who have done so much better 
than I. And then modesty which should 
be one of the principal graces in a min- 
ister’s life really forbids this tooting of 
horns. But if your words will bring a 
ray of encouragement to other men 
struggling with difficulties which are 
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hard to overcome I am willing to be hek 
up as ‘the horrible example.’” When | 
assured him that it was the aim of th 
editors of THe Baptist to fill the column 
of the paper each week with life whic] 
is the best kind of literature, and tha 
they hoped to cover all types of churche. 
and pastois and all forms of Baptist or 
ganized work in due time, he gave my 
hand a final squeeze in token of satisfac 
tion and goodby. 


Our Two-Fold Task 


By J. Y. AITCHISON 


HE finance committee of the North- 

ern Baptist Convention has approved 
for presentation to the convention a uni- 
fied budget for the fiscal year beginning 
May 1, 1924, amounting to $9,424,109. 
This is intended to provide for the work 
of our national societies and boards, state 
conventions, standard city mission socie- 
ties, and schools and colleges. 


Of this total amount the denomina- 
tional organizations are asking churches 
and individuals to provide $6,700,000 in 
distributable funds. The balance repre- 
sents: the anticipated income from legacies, 
matured annuities, income on invested 
funds and from other sources. This bud- 
get will permit the organizations to con- 
tinue their work on about the same basis 
of operation as during the current fiscal 
year, except that the allowance for 
schools and colleges has been reduced 
from $1,859,970 in the current budget to 
$500,000 in the new budget. This $500,000 
is for only such institutions as do not 
have sufficient endowment to enable them 
to carry their operating expenses without 
additional help from the denomination. 


The states are asked to raise their pro- 
portionate shares of the $6,700,000. This 
share is determined on the basis of the 
amounts given to the states toward the 


New World Movement during the las 
three years. The churches will in tur 
be asked to raise their shares of th 
state’s quota. 


During the spring period each chure] 
is asked to secure pledges for its shar 
of the $6,700,000 payable during the fisca 
year beginning May 1, 1924, and endin; 
April 30, 1925. It is imperative that th 
amount required to carry the work o 
the new year be fully subscribed by Ma 
1, 1924. The denomination needs to knoy 
where it stands financially at the begin 
ning of the new year. 


The every-member plan has been de 
vised by the stewardship committee an 
is commended by the board of promotio 
to the churches for the accomplishmer, 
of this objective. Literature for use i 
connection with the plan is furnished fre 
Copies have been sent to all pastors. 


The hearty cooperation of all chure 
leaders will make it possible for Norther 
Baptists to come to our next conventio 
at Milwaukee with a good showing bot 
as to income on our Completion car 
paign and as to pledges secured towar 
the state quotas in the $4,700,000. Is 
not a good time to provoke one anothe 
unto good works? Which state will b 
at the head of the list at Milwaukee? 


BUILDING SOUND BODIES AT JUDSON CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 
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1OD’S universe has many realms; 
T among them are two—one long ago 
plored; the other, recently invaded— 
e musical and the ethereal. 

In the infancy of the human family, 
‘bal invented the harp and the organ 
sen. 4:21). Since then all kinds vf 
usical instruments—reed, stringed and 
ind—enriched by the compositions of 
andel, Mozart, Mendelssohn and 
hopin, have been sending forth their 
elting, mystic strains: 

“Fit emblem of the bliss above, 

That socthes the spirit all to love.” 
n the banks of the Red Sea, Miriam 
‘d the sopranos, altos and contraltos— 
, th vocal song over the destruction 
{ Pharaoh’s host (Gen. 4:21. Exod. 
5:21). Since then, Jenny Lind, Adelina 
atti, Adelaide Neilson, Lillian Nordica 
nd Ernestine Schumann-Heink have 
‘een running the musical scale in tones 
hich cheered, inspired 

“And disarmed the mi..d 

‘hat not an arrow could resistance find.” 


The Unfamiliar 


tis only within the last few years that 
re have really entered the ethereal realm. 
farconi has led us into the mysterious, 
which, after all, is only another term for 
the unfamiliar.” Marconi, however, 
wilt his practical theory upon founda- 
jons laid by such men as James Clerk 
Maxwell, the English physicist, and 
Jeinrich Hertz. The former dwelt on 


‘light waves,” the latter on “radio 
vaves.” Both waves are phenomena of 
sther—light waves being short, and 


‘adio waves being long. Light waves 
cannot pass through solids, except glass. 
Radio waves which are defined as “elec- 
‘ro-magnetic waves in the ether,” can 
bass through anything—stone walls and 
zranite rocks. 


Water, Steel, Earth, No Barrier 


The Associated Press on Jan. 4 of this 
year, told how officials, electrical experts 
and newspaper men who were huddled 
na dripping tunnel ninety feet below 
the surface of the Hudson River, and 
1600 feet from an exit, “tuned in” on 
radio concerts broadcasted from Pitts- 
burgh and a half dozen nearer stations. 
“The experiment was conducted at the 
farthest end of the uncompleted Jer- 
sey-Manhattan tube of the dual vehicu- 
lar tunnel.” For the men to hear the 
ether vibrations carried into the tunnel 
it was necessary for them to penetrate 
thirty feet of water, sixty feet of earth, 
and several inches of steel. This dem- 
onstration proved beyond a doubt that 
the radio can be used as a life-line of 
communication by entombed miners or 
deep sea divers “if they carry small port- 
able radio transmitting and receiving 
sets which will make them independent 
of all other means of communication.” 
| Light waves travel at the rate of 186,- 
000 niles per second. Radio waves travel 
| uae as fast, if not faster. Those in 
| 
| 
| 


BY WILLIAM P. PEARCE 


Doctor Pearce follows’ the 
method of Jesus in this suggestive 
article.. Jesus found the inspira- 
tion of his messages in nature and 
in human beings. The gospels are 
redolent with the things that find 
their perennial interest in the “hu- 
man touch.” In these days when 
so many people spend their eve- 
nings at home tuning in with the 
radio, it is well to remind them 
that they also need to be in tune 
with the Infinite. 


charge of “broadcasting stations” tell us 
that a message can be sent seven times 
around the world at the equator, in a 
single second of time. On Nov. 1, 1923, 
the Chicago Tribune stated that a radio 
signal made twenty round trips from the 
New York Radio office to Warsaw, Po- 
land, in twenty-five seconds. Wonder- 
ful! 

We thus see what a universal benedic- 
tion is the radio. It safeguards passen- 
gers on ships at’sea, bringing help in 
time of distress. It keeps nations in 
touch with each other, so that one can- 
not pounce upon the other at the slight- 
est provocation without bringing protest 
from others. It aids in controlling and 
stabilizing the markets of the world; 
comforts the “shut-ins” with music; and 
inspires the aged pilgrims with sacred 
messages as they recline in their arm- 
chairs on the Sabbath eve “amid the en- 
circling gloom.” Without a doubt radio 
with its lightning wings and never-tiring 
voice is the greatest discovery of modern 
times. 

Recently my wife and I were invited 
to a fashionable home. It was after a 
Sunday evening service. The young man 
of that home was a radio-faddist. As he 
sat at the little instrument, he said: “Lis- 
ten, I’m going to ‘tune in.” Adjusting 
the machine, he was soon giving us a 
solo from Davenport, then a speech from 
Dallas, and finally, instrumental music 
from St. Louis. 

It is quite an easy and simple thing to 
“tune in”’ We were being entertained 
in another home. After dinner the 
friends entered the parlor and engaged 
in song. The husband-father was a 
strange, gruff kind of a man—homely in 
character. But he became ecstatic as he 
joined in the songs with the glee of a boy 
playing ball. He “tuned in.” 

I was in Paris on the Fourth of July. 
The orchestra was playing during the 
hour of dinner. Suddenly it switched to 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” and every 
American rose to his feet in a moment. 
So did the French guests. And when the 
orchestra came to the chorus we all 
“tuned in” by singing it. 

Now you get the idea. God is a Spirit. 
Jesus said so (John 4:24). He inhabits 
all space. “Whither shall I flee from 
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| ‘In Tune’—‘“Tune In” 


thy presence?” (Psalm 139:7) asks 
David. Nowhere. The skeptic says, 
eerayer is talking in the air.’ 290,18 
radio. And as we hear, God hears. He 
hears more quickly than we do by radio. 
“Before ye call, I will answer.” said he, 
“and while ye are yet speaking, I will 
hear” (Isa. 65:24.) 


Prayers Unuttered Are Heard 


“But suppose I only whisper my 
prayer,” some one asks. “Can God hear?” 
Science has already demonstrated that 
one’s voice can be amplified to a can- 
non’s roar. But God’s “ear is not heavy, 
that it cannot hear.” (Isa. 59:1). In fact 
the mystery of prayer goes beyond sci- 
ence, for one can speak within his heart, 
and God hears. Of Hannah we read: 
“She spake in her heart....but her voice 


was not heard.” (Sam.1:13) God heard 
it, howcver. 
Then again intercessory prayer ‘s 


broadcasted prayer. When David Lloyd 
George spoke in Dexter Park Pavilion, 
Chicago, the mammoth building was 
c owded, and thousands stood on the 
outside. When the distinguished Welsh- 
man was introduced, he said: “It fills me 
with despair when I see such a gigantic 
gathering and when I realize that it is 
quite impossible that my feeble voice 
should extend over such a vast gather- 
ing.” “We hear you fine,” responded a 
voice far back in the audience. There 
were radio transmitters inside and out- 
side and everybody heard, while in the 
home of an editor of one of the dailies 
the message was being recorded word 
for word. So God “broadcasts” our 
prayers, and missionaries in foreign 
lands are encouraged, provisions are pro- 
vided for institutes where live the help- 
less; sad hearts are comforted, tempted 
ones delivered, and souls over whom 
some one has agonized, are saved. 


How to Tune In 


By simple adjustments one can “tune 
in” with God—by living the Golden Rule, 
by ministering to the needy, by attend- 
ing divine worship, by taking part in the 
singing and responsive reading, and in 
many other ways. Here’s the direction 
for “tuning in.” “Draw nigh to God, and 
he will draw nigh to you.” (James 4:8). 

Sometimes it is a little difficult to get 
the radio machine adjusted, and then we 
have nothing but a jargon of sounds. 
That’s true in “tuning in” with God. To 
overcome this, we have a set of directions 
given in Hebrews 10:22: “Let us draw 
near with a true heart in full assurance 
of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water.” 


Now turn the theme around and we 
have “in tune.” That’s a different prop- 
osition. One may “tune in” and not be 
“in tune.” Too many of us are “out of 
tune” with the Infinite, even though we 
now and then “tune in.” To be “in 
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tune” means harmony. That’s the mean- 
ing of the Latin term symphonia—agree- 
ing in sound. 

The great trouble with the world is, 
it’s “out of tune.” If nations would 
honor the Lord God in their legislative 
halls, international discord would soon 
cease. Many in modern society are “out 
of tune,” because of the “sharps” which 
have invaded the moral realm; and the 
“flats” of the nonsensical and_ giddy 
round of pleasures. Many in our churches 
are “out of tune” because of ultra-liber- 
alism of thought, and the introduction of 
worldliness in the choir of devotion. 


David was often “out of tune” with 
God, but he gives us the key of getting 
“in tune:” “Whom have I in heaven 
but thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside thee.” (Psalm 
73:25). Loving God and longing for God 
are evidence of being “in tune with God.” 

When Jesus rose very early and went 
out into a solitary place to pray, Mark 
states that “Simon and they that were 
with him, followed after him.” (Mark 
1:36). They were “in tune” with Christ. 
When John laid his head upon the 
bosom of Jesus, he was “in tune” with 
him, 


THE BAPT ia 


Like begets like. The secret of ha 
piness, contentment, usefulness and sy 
cess is in being “in tune.” When thy 
there will be “melody in our hearts,”) 
not songs in our mouths. We are on 
only | 
.... organs mute, till God touches ¢) 

keys, 
A silent harp such as the Jews hung ¢ 
the willow trees. 
Dumb, until our heart-strings swell a; 
chime 
Beneath his gentle touch, with a pul 
divine.” 


Bay City, Mich. 


The Christian College a Producer 


Through all ages Jesus stands out as the perfect type of culture. Christian colleges, 
founded in his name, will fail in their central purpose unless they produce Christian 
men and women of culture who think and feel and act in sympathy with others. 


JgPUCATION has two products. One 

of them is the individual whom we 
speak of as an educated man. The other 
is an indefinable atmosphere, a compo- 
nent which may be fairly called culture. 
An institution of higher education is 
supposed to produce educated men and 
women, a combination of both products. 

Education with a Kick 

It is a fair question, then, to ask what 
the source of culture is. Perhaps we can 
arrive at a working definition more 
easily by eliminating some things which 
are many times, but never rightly, ac- 
cepted as culture. 

There are those who would say that 
the sources of culture are the product of 
thinking, and certainly it would be im- 
possible to have culture without thought; 
and yet in the last analysis, culture can- 
not fairly be called the product of 
thought. If so, then Caesar, when 
butcher, was a man of culture, for he 
was one of the most vigorous thinkers 
of the ages. If so, then Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the ruthless conqueror, was a man 
of culture, for he, too, was a man of 
tremendous powers of thought. Still 
further, if culture is the product of think- 
ing, William Hohenzollern would have 
to be called a man of culture because 
he is a man of unusual powers of 
thought. Any citizen who plies a nefari- 
ous trade calling for ingenuity and cun- 
ning and quick and accurate thinking 
would of necessity be cultured, if thought 
is to be the limit of its source. 

Neither is culture the product of good 
taste, although good taste is a source 
from which culture draws. In a certain 
community is a woman whose good taste 
in clothes is the envy of all the other 
women in the town. She is the pattern 
which most of them follow, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in many items of 
clothing, and so far as her appearance 
is concerned you would regard her at 
once as a woman of culture and refine- 
ment. But curiously enough, all she has 
to do is to enter into conversation with 
you to convince you of her lack of 
knowledge of the most fundamental rules 
of speech, so that she can in no sense 
be called a cultured woman. 


By WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER 


Then, too, if culture were the product 
of good taste, it would be necessary for 
us to transgress a law which we know 
to be exact, that we must not think of 
a righteous man who is simply uncouth 
as less cultured than a polished sinner. 

No more is culture the product of good 
manners, although we recognize frankly 
that uncouthness indicates that culture 
has in no way reached perfection and 
that good manners are an element of 
culture. We have all known men and 
women of exceptional politeness and 
courtesy. They seem to know just what 
is the thing to do on each occasion. 
They are never at loss for the word or 
the act that is right and a propos. And 
yet somehow in all of us there is per- 
petually rising a question which indicates 
that there must be an element of sin- 
cerity attached to good manners to mark 
it a product of culture. 


The Country of “Meester Dollar” 


Neither is culture the product of 
money, although in the mad race today 
for money, a mad rush that has led some 
of our foreign friends so often to speak 
of America as the country of “Meester 
Dollar,” many people have thought that 
with its acquisition they would be in 
the rank of the favored and cultured few. 
I have a friend who used to own a great 
bookstore in a large city, and he told 
me one time that a man came into his 
store and told him that he had just built 
a magnificent library with so many 
square feet of shelf space in his new 
mansion, and that he would appreciate 
it very much if this man would fill the 
library with the proper books. The 
power to purchase what belonged in his 
library with money was not a power 
that could give culture to its possessor. 

Neither is culture the product of 
knowledge, although knowledge, like 
money, is power; and power is rightly 
possessed by those who possess culture. 
For there is an essential difference be- 
tween knowledge and wisdom, and there 
are those whom we think of as walking 
encyclopedias to whom when we want 
mere information we turn without hesi- 
tation with assurance that we will get 
what we desire; whose knowledge is 


sometimes so profound that we feel ou 
selves to be mere triflers in their pre 
ence; and yet if with the knowledge tt 
possessor is a recluse and a bookwor, 
dwelling apart from the main curren 
of life, glorying simply in his possessic 
of: knowledge, he is not necessarily 
man of culture. He may rightly, ace) 
rately, and naturally be described as 
desperate bore. i 


A Definition of Culture 


The best definition of culture which | 
ever heard was given in an address bi 
fore one of the assemblies at Chautauqu 
N. Y., by Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth « 
Princeton University, when with chara’ 
teristic vigor and terseness in definitio 
he said emphatically that culture is tt 
product of vicarious living. He, the: 
is the most cultured man who in h 
thinking and in his acting can put hin 
self in the place of the most people ¢ 
different qualities, different prejudice 
and different environments. The mor 
you think of that as a source for cultur’ 
the more it impresses you as being th 
largest contributing factor. 

That is why we have the so-calle 
cultural subjects in our colleges. Lar 
guages are cultural subjects. A studer 
in order to acquire well a mastery of Lati 
or French or German or whatsoeve 
language, must put himself as nearly a 
possible in the environment and in th 
thought of the people whose languag 
he is studying. There is cultural trainin 
in that. Drama and art are cultural fc 
the same reason, for he who wonld suc 
ceed here must possess in himself ur 
usual knowledge of the feelings an 
mental reactions of many other peopli 
So, too, with music, which is in a sens 
a language. We recognize, if it has an 
power over us at all, that by it our ver 
moods are changed with the wh'‘m ¢ 
the artist at the piano or on the violit 
that when the music is gay and lively 
we respond to it in our own nature, an 
when it is slow and mournful, it create 
in us a sympathetic feeling. 

History is a cultural subject becaus 
he who masters its intricacies must ne 
only do hard thinking, but to compre 
hend accurately the péople and the time 
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hat are studied, he must put himself in 
heir time and their circumstances and 
hink of himself as actuated by the mo- 
ives of the people whom he is studying. 
jociology, which is in its last analysis 
_ study of the stratifications of human 
fe and the causes therefor, and of ways 
4 which injustices connected with it may 
‘e alleviated, is a cultural study, because 
he student of sociology must think him- 
‘elf now to be a day laborer with only 
he rudiments of knowledge; now to be 
_mechanic with some elements of train- 
ng; now to be a foreman with power of 
‘uman magnetism; now to be a capitalist 
yith all the environment of money that 
as gone with it through the ages. 
hilosophy is a cultural subject, and 
any others like it, because it calls forth 
his peculiar power of thinking in the 
‘econd and third persons. 


Altruism Brings Culture 


Then, too, I think I may fairly say 
hat there are some things which culture 
avolves. It involves thought, not centri- 
‘etal but centrifugal. We must make a 
very careful analysis of our approach 
o all subjects, for he who thinks of life 
nly with himself as a center and pon- 
‘ers over in his mind things only as 
hey react on himself is a centripetal and 
ot a centrifugal thinker. But he whose 
houghts deal often and oftener with the 
econd and third "persons, whose objec- 
ives are not selfish but altruistic, is one 
yho, by his thinking along right lines, is 
teadily acquiring culture. 

Emotion is one of the factors in real 
ulture, although strange to say, many 
eople think that the cultured person is 
ne who never shows emotion. Yet if 
am to think in terms of the third per- 
on, and that person is unjustly treated, 
ometimes even brutally, and anger does 
ot arise in my heart, I am not really 
hinking in terms of the third person. 
am a mere dilettante in thought. If, 
n the other hand, I am thinking of those 
he very thoughts of whom _ should 
rouse the deepest emotions of the heart 
love and affection and I am not con- 
ciously affected as I think, my thinking 
3 too abstract to be cultured. 


Culture Brings Action 


However, the cultured person who 
hinks and who is aroused with all the 
lements of emotion, but does not act, 
alls short of the well-rounded person of 
ulture. Action is the finest proof that 
hinking in terms of the second and third 
erson has produced results. It may be 
irect or indirect—influence exerted upon 
thers to produce results. 


If action is to accomplish what is de- 
ired, it must be accompanied by another 
lement of culture often lost sight of— 
ympathy with the human folk with 
thom we have to deal; not only sym- 
athy with the good, which is natural and 
oes not necessarily require thoughtful- 
ess, but sympathy with the bad, to 
earch out their good qualities, to see 
hings from their angle, and to get them 
9 cooperate with us to the good end 
esired. For the good by themselves 
te usually in the minority, and since it 
equires a majority for accomplishment, 
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there must be a sympathy that involves 
concerted action and draws with it in its 
train the bad as well as the good. 
Through all ages Jesus stands out as 
the perfect type of culture. So centrifu- 
gal in his thinking that he could choose 
from among the hating Pharisees a Saul 


Gideon’s Three Hundred 
(With apologies to Tennyson) 
| Pies the steep, over the plain, 
While Midian slumbered, 


Into the valley and night, 
He led his three hundred. 


“Forward! Be unafraid! 

The sword of the Lord!” he said. 
Into the valley and night 

He led his three hundred. 


“Forward! Be unafraid!” 
Was there a man dismay’d? 
None, for the heroes knew 
No one had blundered. 
They did not question why, 
They did not make reply, 
They fixed their trust on high. 
Into the valley and night 
Marched the three hundred. 


Foes to right of them! 
Foes to left of them! 
Foes in front of them! 
Myriads unnumbered. 
Fearful odds there to assail, 
Will their faith in heaven fail? 
Can Jehovah now prevail? 
Swift and silent through the 
night, 
Round that mighty host of Baal, 
Crept the three hundred. 


Hark! It is a trumpet’s blare! 
Instantly and everywhere 
Portentous voices rend the air; 


Torches flash, and shouts: “The 
sword, 

The sword of Gideon and the 
Lord,” 


Echoed and thundered. 
Over the campfire smoke, 
Over the tents, it broke; 
Waking the sleepers there 
To panic and despair. 
Midian and Amalekite, 
In terror and in dread, 
Woke to quail in Jehovah’s sight, 
Woke to reel from Jehovah’s 
might. 
Smitten and sundered; 
Then for the Jordan fled, 
Fled from three hundred! 


When can their glory fade? 
Think of the task essayed! 
Think of the faith displayed! 
Ages have wondered. 
All honor to the Gideon band! 
Honor the hero in command! 
And praises to the Lord of hosts. 
Whose steelless sword, whose 
mighty hand, 
Brought freedom to his promised 
land, 
Through Gideon’s three hundred. 
—John R. Webster. 
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to take i» his ministry and spread it 
abroad in the world; so possessed with 
emotional powers that in the white heat 
of righteous indignation he could make 
a whip of cords and drive the money 
changers from the temple; and at the 
same time so possessed of love that he 
could look upon the rich young ruler 
with unfailing affection even as he 
turned away; so powerful in his action 
that those who knew him best described 
him as one who went about doing good 
and by sheer force of his example they 
continued in that same doing; so per- 
sistent in his sympathy with men that 
in the crowd of his disciples the good 
John, the impulsive Peter, and the 
wicked Judas were numbered in the most 
intimate group; and occupying so pre- 
eminent a place in the hearts of men 
that his name is exalted above every 
other name. 


“In His Name” 


It is in his name that our Christian 
colleges have been founded. They will 
fail of their central purpose in life and 
of their peculiar mission in this day and 
age unless they produce Christian men 
and women of culture who in the spirit 
and after the pattern of the Master think 
and feel and act in sympathy with others. 
Continuing to do this, they will forever 
possess the respect and admiration of the 
communities in which they shall live, for 
they will be abiding sources of that cul- 
ture which is the finest in all the world, 
the culture which serves. 

Hillsdale, Mich. 


Preaching Ourselves 
By Harriet B. WHARTON 


|p that long Ietter to the Corinthians 
which Paul seems to have enjoyed 
writing, he says: “We preach not our- 
selves but Christ Jesus the Lord.” 
Queer, how even in those far back times 
human beings had to be admonished not 
to talk about themselves but to keep the 
Lord ever to the front in thought and 
conversation. 

We are quite apt to preach ourselves 
without ever thinking that we are doing 
it or having the least desire to do so. We 
meet a friend and straightway begin to 
recount our last attack of cold, croup, 
or cancer, and then the news of some 
friend, or the happenings of an acquaint- 
ance. Operations are minutely described 
and misfortunes mourned  over-—idle 
words are multiplied by idle words until 
something interrupts the flow of preach- 
ing. Salvation might have reached out 
and spread out and around the world 
were we to put as much pertinacity in 
talking of Christly subjects. 

It is not that we should talk religion 
all the time, for looking it and acting 
it and living it prove more; but there are 
constructive topics that uplift and en- 
courage to better things—that give peo- 
ple more loving thoughts, greater 
patience, more thankful hearts, and 
stronger faith in service, if we chose but 
the right text for our preaching. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


Have You Tried This Plan? 
Girl Scouting 


The Girl Scout organization is very 
similar to that of the Boy Scouts, with 
groupings for girls ten years old or over. 
The seven ideals set forth urge the girls 
to seek beauty, give service, preserve 
knowledge, be trustworthy, hold on to 
health, glorify health and be happy. 
Their motto, “Be prepared,” is based 
upon the principle that to be prepared for 
life’s activities and emergencies requires 
daily preparation—hence their slogan, 
“Do a good turn every day.” The Girl 
Scout oath emphasizes the obligation the 
girl bears toward God and her associates: 
“On my honor, I will try to be true to 
God and my country, to help others at 
all times, and to obey the Scout laws.“ 
The laws require that a Girl Scout be 
trustworthy, loyal to her city, country, 
family, school and work; she must be 
useful and helpful to others—‘“a giver 
and not a taker;” she must be courteous, 
thrifty, cheerful and always ready to 
obey orders; she will be kind to animals, 
but above everything else, clean in 
thought, word and deed 

As the organization seeks to develop 
these ideals, it finds a unit of work in 
the troop. The captain of the troop is 
the highest officer and is assisted by lieu- 
tenants. The troop is divided into pa- 
trols of eight girls, with a patrol leader 
and a corporal elected from the members 
of the patrol. A troop is composed of 
from one to four patrols or from eight 
to thirty-two girls. The Girl Scout coun- 
cil is a group of representative women 
in the community who are ready to spon- 
sor the organization. 

The Girl Scout meetings 
weekly and are both ceremonial and 
practical. The ceremonial part is ritual- 
istic; new rankings, rewards and badges 
are given. The practical feature of the 
meeting includes special training in home 
craft, health craft, camp craft and hand 
craft, nature study, business, patriotism 
and religious activity. 

The policy of the organization is four- 
fold. First, it is democratic, self-govern- 
ing and flexible; second, it seeks to co- 
operate with existing organizations, 
rather than to promote an independent 
system of education; third, it affords the 
church an outlet for its young people to 
express their ideals; fourth, it encour- 
ages intelligent, domestic interests. 

As a sequel to this summary of the or- 
ganization, an article next week will give 
an evaluation of it as a part of a church 
program. 


are held 


“Twice-a-week” Juniors 

The Junior department of the First 
Baptist church, Camden, N. J., carries 
on a Tuesday afternoon program of 


story, dramatization, craft work and song 
in conjunction with the Sunday morning 
period of worship. The Sunday morning 
service is a combination service of church 
and school-worship and study. The pu- 
pils and teachers sit together in the pews 
reserved for them in the front of the 
church and after a period of worship in 
the church auditorium, march during the 
playing of a recessional to the class 
rooms downstairs. The service there is 
divided into six groupings: 11:30-11:45, 
worship service; 11:45-11:50, business, 
records, announcements; 11:50-11:55, of- 
fering service; 11:55-12, Bible drills, 
birthday recognition; 12-12:25, lesson; 
12:25-12:30, closing hymn and prayer. 

A carefully worked out scheme of wor- 
ship themes correlates each Sunday and 
Tuesday program. For January the 
themes of worship center around indi- 
vidual devotions; in February around pa- 
triotism; in March around kindliness, 
love, and obedience; and in April around 
personal allegiance with Christ. These 
themes are carried over from the Sunday 
meeting into the Tuesday afternoon 
group, which has the following program: 
4-4:10, songs and prayers; 4:10-4:20, 
drills; 4:20-4:30, story period; 4:30-5:00, 
handwork, dramatics, or games; 5:00- 
5:15, singing. During the Tuesday after- 
noon meeting, the worship theme is given 
a practical, every-day slant, and is made 
the motive for getting the juniors better 
acquainted with themselves, their homes, 
the community and the world. Books 
that the leaders have found helpful in 
mapping out their programs and general 
work include “The Junior Citizen” (man- 
ual), “Missionary Program Material” 
(Ferris), “Church Work with Juniors” 
(Brockway), “Famous Hymns with Sto- 
ries and Pictures” (Bonsal), Hartshorne’s 
two books on worship, and a_ Bible 
geography. 

On the whole, according to Miss Helen 
F. Lyell, director of the junior work, the 
work consists in giving training in wor- 
ship, instruction in missions, knowledge 
of the Bible, training in leadership, op- 
portunity for social service work, and, 
most of all, a determination individually 
and together to follow and serve Christ, 
the great Leader. “The problem of pro- 
viding for the needs of the juniors is 
most interesting and fascinating, but it 
takes work!” 


A Program That Includes 
Everyone 


Inspirational Sunday evening meetings, 
social service work, dramatics and group 
rallies for pleasure form a well-balanced 
young people’s program in the First Bap- 
tist church of Evanston, Ill. The B. Y. 
P. U. is composed of students from 
Northwestern University, young men 
and women beginning in business, and 


others who are seeking to make Chris- 
tianity a vital force in all their activities, 
A commendable list of discussion topics 
is being presented this quarter. Besides 
three missionary subjects, the following 
are among those being discussed: 
“Choosing a Life Work,” “Christian In- 
ternationalism,” ‘The Christian and His 
Books,” “My Creed,” “What Is Success 
in Life?,’ “The Value of Christian 
Friendships.” 

During the Christmas season nearly 
$40 was raised in order to supply Christ- 
mas baskets for needy families; other 
social service projects will be carried out 
in the near future. The young people’s 
society is also partly supporting a mis- 
sionary engaged in medical work at Ning- 
po, China; a special gift of over $100 
was recently sent him from the proceeds 
of a dramatic presentation, “The Charm 
School.” A Hallowe’en party, a church 
open house and reception, and sleigh 
rides have been the outstanding jollifica- 
tion and social events of the fall and 
winter. 

One unique feature of this Evanston| 
youns people's group is their consistent 
advertising campaign for keeping the 
plans and program of the society before 
those who ete or should be interested: 
Fostals, letters, or perhaps a printed 
painphlet, are sent out with messages of 
wich the following is typical: “What- 
ever your talents—athletic, dramatic. 
forensic, or what not—we have a place 
for you, and cordially invite you to 2 
fellowship with dozens of others who are 
trying to make religion what God in- 
tends that it should be—the formula fo1 
achieving the greatest happiness in life.’ 


Query and Comment 


(Problems faced by young people’. 
church groups will be here frankly dis: 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send ¢ 
postal to the Query and Comment Editor. 
care of “The Baptist.”) 


What are some interesting books ot 
Japan that we could pick from for ow 
young people’s mission study? 

“Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea 
(Harrington), “Japan on the Upwart 
Trail” (Axling), “The Woman and thi 
Leaven in Japan” (DeForest). Als 
“The Honorable Japanese Fan” is inter 
esting, although more suitable to juniors 
If your society is using the home missio! 
study, don’t fail to see “For a Ney 
America,” by Coe Hayne. All thes 
books may be procured from any offic 
of the General Board. 


At the beginning of the 75 millio 
campaign four years ago the B. Y. F 
U.’s of the South numbered slight! 
more than 4000. At the present tim 
there are nearly 14,000 unions with | 
membership of a half million. 
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Can You Write a Poem? 


(A New Contest) 
Year Young Reserves: 


For of course you still are Young Re- 
erves, even though the editor no longer 
srints that title like a banner to wave over 
ur nice columns! The other day I had a 
etter from a girl who “used to love our 
vage’—of all sad wails hers was the sad- 
lest! “Oh, I just can’t bear to look at THE 
3APTIST any more now that my own special 
age won't be there. I did love Peggy so.” 

You may be sure that my pen jumped 
eadlong into my ink-bottle and _ there 
cratched a speedy reply to that sad, sad 
assie to say that Her Special Page was 
here and that our dear Peggy would con- 
inue to be heard from whenever possible. 
n fact, it is Peggy who is responsible for 
his particular article today, for we’ve just 
een having a very jolly conversation in 
‘ront of my snapping wood fire—there’s 
now three feet deep just outside the win- 
lows and giant icicles a yard long. (“All 
vool and a yard wide,” corrected Bill. But 
t was too foolish of him, so we sent him 
uuitdoors. For ours was to be a serious 
ifternoon, Peggy’s and mine.) 

Said I: “Peggy darling, your Young 
Reserves haven’t had a contest in a perfect 
ige, and I have a pet scheme. See if you 
ike it—” 

But would you believe it? Before I said 
he next word Peggy was clapping her 
vands and crying excitedly: “Poems! 
?oems! I feel in my wish bones that it’s 
roing to be poems, for we’ve had them 
svery year about this time, and they’re 
imply stacks of fun. Oh, I think it will be 
00 thrilling—all about how Baptist boys 
ind girls, and Baptist men and women must 
iurry and pay their Baptist money before 
April 30! I know a grand rhyme for 
hirtieth, you'll never guess it.” 

Well!! 

On and on she babbled, like Tennyson’s 
ittle brook, and there I sat just as sur- 
srised as I could be, because I had no least 
dea of suggesting poems, myself; yet there 
vas Peggy brimming over with poems and 
‘-hymes and jingles. Fairly ticking out 
neters, like a taxicab! 

“But my dear,” I interrupted, “ the 
Young Reserves have written poems so 
r»ften before—” 

“Hm-m-m,” murmured Peggy, with a 
‘faraway look in her eye, “and won't they 
write wonderful ones now, with all that 
*xperience to help them? I’m on the track 
of a word to rhyme with ‘completion’—it 
seems as if there must be one. Oh, I’m so 
wfully, awfully glad that it’s to be a 
oetry contest, M. T. A.” 

What Could I Do? 

The wood snapped its approval just as 
cordially as Peggy, and the very icicles 
ooked like frozen exclamation points, wait- 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


ing to hear the verdict!!!! 
or not to be? 
Naturally, TO BE 

Even Bill wanted them. For when we 
opened the window to admire the comical 
snow man he was making, Peggy told him 
about the contest and asked if he didn’t 
want to write a jingle about giving to mis- 
sions. 

“T should say I did!” he shouted, and 
waving a dramatic arm he made up a 
poem on the spur of the moment: 

“Here is a man made out of snow, 
His heart ts frozen, his hands also. 
He cannot live 
For he does not give— 
Tis true of warmer folks I know.” 

Peggy nearly fell out of the window, she 
was so lost in admiration: “That is an 
absolutely pluperfect poem!” she cried. 

Bill tried to look as if he did simple lit- 
tle things like that any time of the day or 
night: “All wool and a yard wide,” he 
bowed, and then ploughed his way through 
the drifts to come in and help us make up 
the rules of the contest. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Write on one side of the paper only, 
giving your name, address and age on the 
same sheet with the verses. 

2. Your, verses must be about some 
phase of the New World Movement of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. It may be 
about our Baptist missionary work in gen- 
eral; or about any country in particular; or 
about the Completion Campaign this year, 
which means the raising of $12,000,000 be- 
fore the thirtieth of April to pay for this 
same missionary work of ours the whole 
world over; or your poems may tell the 
dream of a dollar bill asking to leave a 
Baptist purse and do some lovely thing in 
the world; or the debate in the heart of a 
Baptist boy or girl whether to spend money 
for self or for others. 

3. Every poem submitted will be printed 
on this page. 

4. A special prize is already waiting for 
the best poem, O Successful Young Poet! 
So if at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again! 

5. Send all poems on or before April 1 
to Miss Margaret T. Applegarth, “The 
Baptist,” 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

We have had several letters which you 
may care to share with me: 


Dear Miss Applegarth: 

I have read the book, “Captain Pluck” 
and I like it very much. There is a fine 
boy in it, who does difficult things. I would 
like to do difficult things, but I live in a 


Poems—to be, 


{ be was an old lady said “Now 
I will knit me a scarf, but pray how? 
No wool I can get 
Some way I'll find yet.” 
And straightway she knitted her brow! 


flat and there isn’t anything exciting to do 

around here. Do you know of anything It 

could do? I would love to be great. 
Your loving friend, 


Alma Snow. 

Chicago. 

I think that is a lovely letter, and I’m 
going to share with the rest of you the 
poem I sent to Alma, for it is the finest 
biggest, hardest adventure she could pos- 
sibly tackle, either in a “flat in Chicago” 
or out on some precipitous mountain, in- 
deed, the flat makes the dificulty even 
greater ! 


THE QUESTION 
Were the whole world as good as you— 
not an atom better— 
Were it just as pure and true, 
Just as pure and true as you: 
Just as strong in faith and works; 
Just as free from crafty quirks; 
All extortion, all deceit; 
Schemes its neighbor to defeat; 
Schemes its neighbor to defraud; 
Schemes some culprit to applaud— 
Would this world be better? 


If this whole world followed you—followed 
to the letter— 
Would it be a nobler world, 
All deceit and falsehood hurled 
From it altogether ; 
Malice, selfishness, and lust 
Banished from beneath the crust 
Covering human hearts from view— 
Tell me, if it followed you, 
Would the world be better? 


“Dear Chimney Corner Editor: 

I have just been earning some money for 
our mission club and I did it very easy. My 
teacher said maybe you would like to know 
how and tell your children. I went to my 
neighbor and said I would wash the sup- 
per dishes if she wanted. She paid me ten 
cents. They had seven in the family and 
she was glad to be rid of the dishes, I guess, 
and I was glad to get the money. I don’t 
have to help mamma on account of having 
so many sisters, which makes it nice. 
But Ethel wants to earn money now 
too, so we skip days. ~ 

Your little reader, 
Emma Lutchford. 


Can You Chop Up This Wood 
For Your Grate? 


(The answers, which are all trees, will 
be given another week.) 

1.—PALEP. 

CHOIRYK 

STUNTECH. 

NIPE. 

DARCE. 

SLAMBA. 

CHEEB. 

SNAPE. 
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Among Ourselves 
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The Telugu Mission 


By F. Kurtz 


The annual conference met in the beau- 
tiful Day Memorial church in Madras 
City, Dec. 27-Jan. 2. Seventy-two out of 
the 110 on the field were present. Be- 
sides there were several other Baptists 
who are working in the various union 
institutions. 

It was a special pleasure to welcome 
to the conference Mrs. John McLaurin 
who, with her husband, came to India 
under our board in 1869, and who later 
opened the Canadian mission at Cocan- 
ada. She had come to attend the jubilee 
celebration of the mission and to visit 
her children—Miss Kate McLaurin of the 
Canadian mission; Rev. J. B. McLaurin, 
vice-president of the Union Baptist Sem- 
inary, Ramapatnam; and her daughter, 
Mrs. G. S. Jury, connected with the Ran- 
goon Baptist College. 

It was a benediction to have with us 
again Rev. D. Downie and wife who have 
this year finished their fifty years in In- 
dia. Mr. Downie’s history of the Telugu 
mission is now being printed by the 
Publication Society in Philadelphia. An- 
other retired family who visit us every 
cool season is Rev. F. H. Levering and 
his wife, who have worked over thirty 
years. We welcomed this year only one 
new family, Rev. H. D. Sorg and wife 
from the Northern Seminary, Chicago. 
Owing to the financial crisis no new 
yomen were sent, but several were en- 
abled to return from furlough by special 
gifts of the churches. No_ less than 
eighteen people are leaving for America 
in the next few months. 


Location of New Hosiptal 


The ladies commission—Miss Pres- 
cott, Mrs. Goodmand and Mrs. Strong— 
had toured the mission and were ready 
at conference to discuss various matters 
that concerned the women’s board. The 
location of the New England Hospital, 
for which some $35,000 are in hand, was 
the chief question. The large size of 
the proposed hospital was one of the 
troubles, but the conference was still of 
the opinion that.if there was to be a new 
hospital it should be located at some 
large center in the Deccan where the 
medical need is very great. But the 
greatest difficulty with the woman’s 
hospitals is the lack of women doctors 
who seem to become scarcer each year. 
Two women doctors are proceeding on 
furlough leaving only three on the field 
and no new ones in sight. Two hospitals 
are now closed for lack of workers. 

The year in the mission has been a 
good one with no famines or epidemics, 
which are so often with us. Nearly 
5000 Baptisms were reported. This is 
the largest nummer ever reported, with 
one or two exceptions. It was empha- 
sized again that the Lord is not depen- 


dent upon mere money or on organiza- 
tions. When the secretary’s letter in- 
tormed us that we should expect no new 
money for at least five years and when 
we hear of many churches who will not 
contribute to the board on account of the 
controversies exiSting, it was certainly 
refreshing to hear of the large ingather- 
ings and large increase of contributions 
and multiplied school fees here on the 
field. 


A new kind of committee was ap- 
pointed, a committee on readjustment to 
cut off expenses. A saving is to be made 
in the better use of mission equipment 
but the chief method is the plan to turn 
over to the Indian church as fast as pos- 
sible, the village schools and all pastoral 
work. A beginning has already been 
made along this line with satisfactory re- 
sults in some places, and it is felt that 
this is an opportune time to advance this 
work. 


Five Indian brethren were given seats 
in the conference representing the Tel- 
ugu Baptist Convention. From this time 
on the convention is to become the large 
affair and the conference is to diminish. 
Rev. P. Abraham, the convention’s mis- 
sionary was present and read a fine pa- 
per. Mr. Abraham is a graduate of the 
University of Madras and a type of the 
oncoming Indian Christian worker. 


Some of the missionaries were housed 
in the recently completed King hostel, 
which is the dormitory for Baptist Col- 
lege students in Madras. The building 


equals any college building at home and 
is full of students. 

A union Telugu college is planned to 
be located at Bezwada, the heart of the 
Telugu country. The conference was not 


O. C. Wright, Oregon Convention Secre- 
tary. Elected 1912. 16,654 Baptists and 
116 churches in state, 


ready to endorse the scheme chicfly on 
account of the financial stringency, but 
all indications are that the Baptists will 
be bound to be in it sooner or later as 
we have more church members than any 
other body in the Telugu area and al- 
ready have large numbers of students in 
the existing colleges of other denomina- 
tions which are to be closed to form the 
new Union institution. 


Bezwada is also the place where the 
Union Baptist Seminary, now workingat 
Ramapatnam is to be located. This is 
already a Baptist center with more than 
half the Christian community of the town 
Baptist, and is bound to become more so. 
The offices of the Telugu Baptist Pub- 
lication Society are located here. This 
year the society has assumed full finan- 
cial control of the Telugu Baptist, the 
vernacular organ which the mission has 
more or less subsidized for the forty- 
seven years of its existence. This is a 
decided step in advance and we believe 
the paper will be more valuable than 
ever with a much larger circulation. 


This year our language students out- 
did themselves, no less than four of them 
passing their examinations with “distinc- 
tion.” 


The memorial service recalled the 
names of three workers who had given 
long years to India. Mrs. John Dussman 
after laboring twenty-five years, died in 
America after her passage had been en- 
gaged to return. Rev. A. Loughridge, 
LL.D. and Mrs. L. M. Campbell-Bixby 
who were associated together in found- 
ing the first two stations in the Nizams 
D'ominions—Secunderbad and Hamma- 
konda—away back in the seventies, pass- 
ed away in old age within a few months 
of each other. 

At our social gathering one evening 
the American consul, who is an earnest! 
Christian man, honored us by his pres 
ence. One of the conference resolutions 
calls on the state department at Wash- 
ington to send out as consuls only such 
men as by example and practice are pre: 
pared to exemplify the prohibition ideals 
of America. The temperance question is 
a live one all through the East today. 

Madira, Deccan, India, Jan. 8, 1924. 


A Letter from New Englanc 


By ArtHuUR W. CLEAVES 

New England Baptists form no meat 
body and play no small part in the relig 
ious life of the country. There are in thi: 
section 1279 Baptist churches, with some 
thing like 193,583 members. Probably 
there are more than this number now, in 
asmuch as growth here is not spasmodic 
as in some sections, but partakes of th 
solid, dependable character of the popt) 
lation. These New England Baptists ar! 
generous also, not only furnishing man! 
outstanding leaders among our men ant 
women but also contributing one-seventl 
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all the money raised for the purposes 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
hat more need be said? There they 
nd. Look at them and their record. 
Now and then, in conferences such as 
it on evangelism held last fall in Bos- 
a, attention is called to the difficulties 
d the problems of the field. But the 
il religious situation cannot be pic- 
‘ed in statistics. Photographs of the 
ots and dead limbs on the trees do 
t make a picture of the forest. The 
ospect for sane, constructive work in 
e churches of this entire region was 
ver better than it is today. To be 
re, there is here and there some of the 
nrest” and “suspicion” of which we 
e hearing, but this is confined mostly to 
e churches served by certain men and 
lirgely of their own making. The 
eat p.ct of pastors and people are 
sily at work on their task, and are 
le to love each other in the doing of it. 


Evangelism 


Evangelism is this winter occupying 
large place in the thought of the 
urches. In Maine the state evangelists 
e busy and happy and successful. A 
imber of evangelists from outside the 
ate are at work and more than a few 
the pastors themselves are assisting 
churches other than their own. J- 
ermont a laymen’s evangelistic commit- 
e has been holding stimulating confer- 
ices, and all reports are to the effect 
at the interest is very unusual and 
omises much for the future. In Rhode 
land the time of the state evangelist 
is been wholly taken and in addition a 
an has been worked out by which some 
the stronger churches in the state 
ive been assisting the weaker in special 
forts. 
The colleges report good years. Both 
slby and Bates have record classes and 
e highest enrolment in their history. 
rown also has overflowing classes. It 
‘a matter of congratulation that a large 
umber of the ablest and most promising 
‘these students are pledged to mission- 
y and ministerial careers. Deputation 
ork by students not only assists large 
imbers of churches but is of value to 
lose taking part in it. At some later 
me perhaps mention may be made of 
i¢ religious groups which are meetine 
‘gularly on these various campuses and 
hich are becoming veritable centers of 
zht among the students. There seems 
» be among students a vital religious 
ovement in progress. 
Problems 

Problems in the New England states 
iry a good deal. Vermont particularly 
ceds money with which to secure dis- 
ict missionaries who can _ penetrate 
iral communities where many people 
‘€ now untouched by preaching of anv 
ort. The new church at Springfield in- 
icates also that the chance for new Bap- 
St work in towns and villages has not 
together passed. In Connecticut and 
hode Island, as well as in Massachu- 
*tts, many of the special problems grow 
ut of the numbers and the rapid growth 
f the foreign population. Rhode Island 
AS Just purchased in the city of Provi- 
ence a fine property for its Russian 


work which had its beginning, as earlier 
did that among the Italians, in the his- 
toric First church. The new building af- 
fords every facility for aggressive church 
work, These Russians who are compa- 
ratively new comers to Providence are 
mostly day laborers. Work among them 
does not move as rapidly as that reported 
from various sections of Russia itself. 
But the outlook is encouraging. 

Newton Theological Institution is be- 
ginning its preparations for the celebra- 
tion of its centennial in 1925. Inasmuch 
as President Horr reaches the age for 
retirement in that same year, the trustees 
are beginning to give attention to the 
matter of the new president for this 
venerable school of the prophets which 
has it graduates in all lands, but which 
in New England alone is serving, through 
its graduates, 356 churches. At intervals 
of about two years it has become the 
practice of the faculty to invite the offi- 
cers and ministerial members of the six 
Baptist New England state conventions 
to a three days’ conference at the sem- 
inary. This year the conference will be 
held March 17-19, with the general topic, 
“The New Appreciation of Jesus.” The 
program is fascinating and the fellowship 
offered most delightful. 


Modesty 


In all of our states attention is now 
being centered on the effort to complete 
the New World Movement with honor 
and to make plans for the new year be- 
ginning May 1. Modesty forbids one to 
boast but in this part of the world we 
possess the complacent belief that when 
the returns are all in, no part of the 
country will have a more creditable 
showing. Like President Coolidge we are 
not forever talking about what we are 
uoing, but we are making a desperate 
effort to behave even better than we 
look. 


Just how many of our churches are 
using the radio for the sake of broadcast- 
ing Sunday services we do not know. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, which is now 
erecting its own sending station, and the 
First church, Providence, however, are 
among the churches which have been 
making constant use of this new agency. 
Both churches have found that the serv- 
ice rendered is large and much appreci- 
ated. Probably the messages from the 
two churches vary sufficiently to meet 
the needs of differing constituencies. 


Pittsburgh Association 
Ministers’ Meetings 


On Jan. 28 Robert Pretlow gave an in- 
informing talk on “The Contribution of 
Quakers to Religious Life.” Amone 
other things, the Quakers have stood for 
the worth of man. As an outgrowth of 
this emphasis they were the first to estab- 
lish a one-price store. They stressed the 
equality of women very early and out of 
it has grown the emancipation of women 
Prison reforms were due to their influ- 
ence. No Quaker held slaves after 1705. 
according to Mr. Pretlow they were the 
first to declare the liquor traffic morally 
wrong. He called attention to the great 
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service the Quakers have rendered to the 
world since the war. All this service re- 
sulted from their emphasis on the worth 
of man. The ministerial union met Feb. 
4 to consider the subject of law enforce- 
ment. Startling facts as to conditions in 
the city and county were presented. A 
committee was appointed to voice the 
sentiment of the 500 ministers and lay- 
men present to the mayor and district 
attorney with respect to the lawless con- 
ditions now obtaining. Rev. A. J. R. 
Schumaker is the Baptist representative 
on the committee. A new book entitled 
“Crime in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County” was distributed to all present 
Rev. E. L. Krumreig of the Bethel 
church read a paper entitled “The Un- 
folding of Truth” before the conference 
on Feb. 11. Evangelism was the subject 
discussed by Rev. G. W. Scarberry of 
Midway on Feb. 18 


Woman’s Union 


At the regular board meeting of the 
woman’s union of Feb. 5 Mrs.-Fred U. 
Sawyer, secretary of the Atlantic Dis- 
trict conducted a conference and Miss 
Mildred Kaminski of New York ad- 
dressed the board. On Feb. 8 a Christian 
Americanization luncheon was held in 
the First church. Miss Kaminski spoke 
and conducted a conference. Miss Ka- 
minski remains in Pittsburgh for a 
month of special service among the 
churches. 

On Feb. 21 the union met in the 
Chatham Street church for prayer and 
consecration. Messages were brought by 
Mrs. Marshall McCosh of the First 
church, Mrs. C. E. Stanton of the San- 
dusky Street church, Mrs. Fred Brittan 
of the Oakland church, Mrs. Chas. 
Brown and Rev. R. G. Pierson of the 
Mt. Lebanon church. 

Morgan community house is doing a 
fine piece of work in the city and its 
value has been recognized by the city’s 
giving the use of the public room in the 
Crawford Street bath house for three 
nights a week. Mr. C. D. Lowndes of 
the staff will have charge of this work 
and interesting programs are being put 
on. The Home Mission Society is mak- 
ing a good investment in this work. 


Evangelism 


Many of the churches have been con- 
ducting evangelistic campaigns with good 
results. At New Kensington Pastor A. 
J. Meek has been assisted by Rev. F. H. 
Baker. Thirty thus far have professed 
conversion. The Saltsburg church is 
preparing for a ten-days’ meeting. Pastor 
L. L. Bradley will be assisted by Dr. H. 
J. Whalen of Greensburg. On Feb. 10 
Evangelist H. E. Shade began meetings 
in Meadville, where Rev. G. Morton 
Walker, formerly of Union church, is 
pastor. Rev. Harvard Griffith, pastor of 
the Monongahela church, is assisting 
Rev. S. L. Parcell, Broad Street, Wash- 
ington, in a series of meetings. Rev. E. 
H. Baker was the evangelist at Sharps- 
burg during January. There were four- 
teen conversions. At Donora, Rev. W. 
F. Rawlins, pastor, there were fourteen 
conversions during January. Rev. Joseph 
Yule is assisting Rev. L. J. Rumsey in 
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two weeks of special meetin; t the 
Lorenz Avenue church. The following 
churches received members at the last 
communion: First, 25; Sheraden, 4; Tur- 
tle Creek, 8; Monongahela, 9; Crafton, 8; 
\fest Newton, 13; Woodlawn, 7; Home- 
wood, 5. 
News Items 


Dr. C. H. Rust began his ministry with 
the Wilkinsburg church on Feb. 17. The 
reports from the field indicate the new 
relationship began auspiciously and the 
day is only a prophecy of the great 
things expected. 

The writer recently visited the Wood- 
lawn church where Rev. L. B. Ford is 
doing a fine work. The indebtedness of 
$3000 has been pledged, and the full 
amount will be paid by the time of the 
annual meeting. New members are be- 
ing received each month. The class of 
Chinese now numbers five. 

Rev. C. B. Jones of Indiana has ac- 
cepted a call to the Monessen church. 

The Ford City church has purchased a 
fine parsonage in the best residential sec- 
tion of the city. 


The Duquesne church will remodel its 
building, expending $10,000. 

Mr. Edwin Phelps, general secretary of 
the B. Y. P. U., recently visited the city 
and conducted an officers’ conference in 
the Community House. 

The men’s Bible class of the Mt. 
Lebanon church conducted the service at 
the home and orphanage on Feb. 17. 
Numbers by the orchestra and quartet 
were greatly appreciated. 

The church at Carnegie welcomed the 
new pastor, Rev. Ira Freeman and fam- 
ily at a reception on Jan. 29. Rev. John 
T. Davis, who has served the church most 
effectively for a year, presided and in- 
troduced the speakers, Rev. J. M. McQui- 
ken of the United Presbyterian church, 
Rev. James Jewel, a former pastor, and 
Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker. Pastor Free- 
man, who comes from East Brady, be- 
gins his ministry with excellent pros- 
pects. 

March will be recruiting month at the 
Mt. Lebanon church, with the following 
objectives: Recruiting for Christ, for the 
church, for service, for stewardship and 
for life service. 


Oregon Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEY 


Upon my return to Oregon after an 
absence of four weeks, I find the cro- 
cuses and daffodils in bloom. Other evi- 
dences of the approaching spring are not 
wanting. There are other sections of 
our country which have delightful 
weather at certain seasons of the year, 
but, if one must spend the twelve months 
of the year in one place, I know of no 
better place in which to spend them than 
the Willamette Valley. Here we have a 
minimum of the extremes of both heat 
and cold. The climate is mild, and yet 
not too mild; it is invigorating, and yet 
not too invigorating. 


The White Temple 
For many years past the White Tem- 


ple has been one of the outstanding 
churches of the Baptist denomination. 


The building which gives the First Bap- 
tist church of Portland, Ore., this name 
was erected during the pastorate of Dr. 
Roland D. Grant. Dr. Alexander Black- 
burn, Dr. J. Whitsomb Brougher and Dr. 
W. B. Hinson are among the pastors 
who have served here in recent years. 
The present pastor is Dr. Thomas J. Vil- 
lers, whose congregations are now filling 
the large auditorium. One judges that 
about half the morning audience are 
men, and that about the same proportion 
in the evenings are young people. On 
three recent Sundays, 217 people express- 
ed “their desire to be considered either 
as members of th church or constitutents 
of the congregation.” At the communion 
service on Jan. 6, thirty new members 
were welcomed, and at the following 
prayer service ten more were received. 
The interest in the evening services here 
is quickened by unique tower and chimes 
services. These are lead by William 
Mansell Wilder and a high-grade male 
quartet. Mr. Wilder, the son of an hon- 
ored Baptist minister, is in thorough 
sympathy with the spiritual work of the 
church and makes effective use of the 
chimes and the quartet. At the present 
time special efforts are being made in 
behalf of the New World Movement. 
Evidences of sacrificial giving on the part 
of members of this congregation are not 
wanting. 
News Items 


Rev. H. L. Caldwell is pastor of the 
First Baptist church at Roseburg. Re- 
cently the annual meeting of this church 
was held. During the year seventy were 
added to the church, forty-two of these 
by baptism. The Sunday-school attend- 
ance has averaged over 200 for the year. 
A total of $6500 were raised, about 
$2500 of which was for the New World 
Movement. The budget for the new 
year calls for $3400 for current expenses, 
$3000 for missions and $2000 for the 
building fund. The present membership 
of this church is above 400. Pastor Cald- 
well is now in the third year of his pas- 
torate. He writes: “We expéct to 
cooperate with the denominational pro- 
gram.” 


A “decision day” held at the Baptist 
church in Medford resulted in fifty pro- 
fessed conversions. On the evening of 
Feb. 10, twenty-one were baptized. Pas- 
tor F. R. Leach is pushing his work vig- 
orously. A class in missions has been 
started, which holds monthly luncheons 
and business meetings with programs. 
1he new recreation room of the new 
church building is a great help in the 
work and is in great demand. The new 
pipe organ is a real attraction here. An 
organ recital is given each Sunday eve- 


RUIT—an’ fruit in his season— 


that’s what is wanted. A crop 
o’ patience for March winds; a bit 
o’ pity for them that need it; an’ 
help an’ brotherliness an’ love all 
the year round. That’s the sort of 
man we want. 
—Daniel Quorum. 
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THE BAPTIS: 


ning and a sacred concert once eac 
month. 

Our state missionary, Rev. W. Norto 
Ferris, is now at Brookings, Ore. oy 
on the Pacific Coast, where a new chure 
organization has recently been complete 
with twenty-five regular members an 
ten associate members. The services ay 
held in the new high-school auditorjur 
while the mid-week service is held at tt 
pastor’s rooms in the hotel. Ona rece; 
Sunday the first convert was baptized } 
the Pacific Ocean. 


Nebraska Notes 
By R. R. Coon 


A rather notable meeting was held wii 
the Polk church, Feb. 17-20. Eig! 
churches, as many ministers, and mo) 
ex-pastors and absent members by lette 
participated in the celebration—for suc 
it was. This calls for some special mei 
tion, 

Fifty years ago a minister in Masc 
county, Illinois, driving to his appoin 
ment in the country, saw a small tena: 
house in a field. He called there ar 
found a family of poor Swedes. Asar 
sult of this and other calls this became 
Christian home, its members uniting wi 
a Baptist church. The family soon movi 
to Nebraska seeking a home in Po 
county. Six of them, with three other 
soon formed a Baptist church. Increa 
ing by revivals, it built a frame meetir 
house “by the side of the road.” Son 
years later it moved into the new tov 
of Polk and built and paid for a $20,0 
house of worship. 

At this fortieth anniversary gatherit| 
State Secretary Ainslie preached Sundi 
morning, using as his subject “Sowir 
and Reaping,” a most appropriate top 
and illustrated by the history of t! 
church through forty years. A well-pr 
pared chart hung behind the pulpit, illu 
trating growth of the church in membe 
ship, local expense and_ benevolen 
through the years, with pictures of t 
places of worship and the pastors. 
reminiscence meeting in the afternoi 
was deeply interesting. Here were giv 
a history of the church and some a 
counts of various features of church wol 
Rev. J. M. Bay spoke of toils and su 
cesses of the past, Mrs. R. P. Meredi 
of woman’s mission work, Mrs. R. 
Coon of children’s Bible study and J, 
Hedbloom of Stromburg, of church b 
ginnings. Rev. R. R. Coon gave an a 
dress on “The Church, Its Strength a! 
Weakness.” In the evening Secreta’ 
Ainslie and Rev. A. W. Lyons of Strom 
burg, preached, taking the places of Re’. 
F. W. Benjamin and Claude Neal, form 
pastors, who were expected to be prese: 
but were unable. This anniversary d’ 
was one long to be remembered by ! 
present. 

Services were held Monday, Tuesd’ 
and Wednesday evenings. The preaché 
were: Revs. R. F. Scott, F, C. Reese? 
Central City, Oscar Torinquist of Hor 
ville, Ellis Eklof of Stromsburg, W. : 
Westlund and Elmer Peterson. T? 
church now awaits the coming of a go 
pastor. 

Rev. J. S. Umberger, pastor at Yo 
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s outlined a pre-Easter campaign of 
angelism, the object to edify saints and 
‘n unsaved to Christ, a ten weeks’ 
mpaign. Dr. E. W. White began on 
sb. 20 revival services at Danneburg, 
istponed on account of weather. The 
\irbury church presented the pageant: 
Yor Christ and the Truth,” illustrating 
e work of the Publication Society. Spe- 
ul meetings will be held in that church 
1 by Rev. H. W. Kramer. Rev. Claude 
zal is the pastor. 

Rev. R. R. Richards of Grand Island, 
s held successful revival meetings in 
-egory, S. D. About forty have been 
nverted. Twenty-six have united with 
e church. Mr. Richards is doing excel- 
it work in that state. He had the mis- 
rtune to meet with an accident, com- 
lling him to return home for a short 
ne, He hopes to resume his work soon. 


An Appreciation 
By Mrs. WALTER C. Mason 


Another of our veteran missionaries 
's laid down her work and entered upon 
r reward. Ella C. Bond labored inde- 
tigably among the Garos of Assam for 
ore than thirty years. Without thought 

herself she taught in the station 
hool the boys and girls, many of whom 
sre children of “head-hunters” in this 
1e-time savage tribe; and more recently 
e parents of the present generation. 


As house-mother she had the girls under 
constant supervision and her influence 
has molded many Garo lives and will last 
through many years. She is not dead, 
vut very much alive and for years to 
come she will still guide and bless these, 
her spiritual children. Besides teaching 
and mothering these boys and girls, she 
gave invaluable assistance in the trans- 
lation of text books, hymn books, diction- 
ary and scriptures. She remained on the 
field until the Old Testament was fin- 
ished. She was a Vassar graduate and 
gifted in many ways. What vicissitudes 
she passed through no one can fully tell, 
for she was wont to make the best of 
things and seldom complained. She had 
large capacity for self-sacrifice and she 
had ample opportunity to test her willing- 
ness to endure without complaint. She 
ate at our table for months at a time, 
for consecutive years, and we saw her 
under all possible conditions. 


Wasting illness racked her frame for 
several months and then she answered 
the call to higher service and passed into 
the “other room.” One can picture her 
“abundant entrance” and her Master’s 
loving welcome without difficulty. We 
are left to learn the lessons she taught 
and to “carry on” where she left off. 
Who will step into the gap and dedicate 
gifts and influence to further the work 
for the Garos of Assam? 


Church News by States 


New England 


Rey. JAMEs FrepERICK Norris died at his 
me in Dover-Foxcroft, Me., Feb. 18, at 
e age of eighty-five years. Born in Dan- 
iry, N. 'H., he was a student in Colby Col- 
ze when the war broke out in ’61. He 
imediatelv volunteered. Returning from 
e service he studied at Newton Theologi- 
1 Institution and then was appointed a 
issionary of the American Baptist Foreign 
ission Society at Moulmein, where he 
rved, ’65-’81, and Tavoy, ’81-’84. On his 
turn to this country he was engaged in 
yMe mission work in California, Washing- 
n and Montana for nine years, since which 
ne he has resided in Foxcroft. A life of 
re fidelity to duty in many fields of his 
yrd’s service, a character by all his world- 
ntacts brought into closer fellowship with 
1rist. 


THe Baptist cHurcH of Millinocket, Me., 
ter having spent $20,000 enlarging and 
autifying its old church building under 
e leadership of the former pastor, Rev. 
1ymond W. Cooper, entered upon what 
de fair to be a successful winter’s work 
ider the leadership of Rev. Edmund C. 
nkins who came from Rumford to thé 
illinocket church in July. Congregations 
re large and prayer-meetings growing, 
aile a large advisory board of the men of 
‘¢ church was waking up to the work, 
ven one Sunday night in January the new 
urch building was destroyed by fire. In- 
Trance was only $17,500, and with the 
céssary payments on repairs already made, 


will leave the Baptist people with only a 
couple of thousand or so to replace a $35,- 
000 edifice, which cannot be rebuilt for that 
amount today. The congregation meets now 
in the Armory and holds its other functions 
at private homes. 


THE First cHurCH of New London, 
Conn., is conducting Sunday evening serv- 
ices called “the hapny hour.” An atmos- 
phere of good cheer and friendliness is 
created by the singing of happy hymns and 
by surprise features. Pageants, stereopticon 
preludes, and special celebrations such as 
fathers’ and daughters’ night, are used for 
opening features of the service. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Chester H. Howe, brings a mes- 
sage of courage. Some of his recent sub- 
jects have been “The Happv Now and 
Now,” “Tune In With God,” “Grasshoppers 
and Giants,” “Buddies All,” “Thank God, 
I Am Alive.” These services have drawn 
the largest Sunday evening audience in the 
city. In connection with the morning serv- 
ice there is the three-period plan of the 
church school. After the worship period of 
the service there is a children’s processional 
when children from the beginners, primary 
and junior departments go to their rooms 
where they have a story hour and graded 
missionary instruction. A school of mis- 
sions is also being held in connection with 
the prayer meeting of the church. 


Tue St. ALBANS CHURCH (Vt.), Rev. 
S. W. Schurman, pastor, had a unique Sun- 
day evening service with “Women Doing 
Their Bit” as the subject. The entire pro- 
gram was rendered by women. Rev. Grace 
M. Brooks, pastor of the Georgia Plain 
church, gave the formal address of the 
evening, taking as her subject, “She Has 
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Done What She Could.” Representatives 
of the King’s Daughters, the Eastern Star, 
the Rebekahs, the Pythian Sisters and the 
Woman’s Benefit Association of Maccabees 
each presented the ideal and program of 
work of their respective organizations. A 


pecial program of music was also furn- 
ished. 


THE “CANDLE LIGHTING” SERVICE of the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the Ludlow 
church (Vt.), Rev. H. B. Rankin, pastor, 
on Feb. 10, was an impressive service. 
When the service began the only light in the 
room was from one burning candle. As 
each person participated in the service, an- 
other candle was lighted. The meeting was 
a parable of the result of cooperation, il- 
lustrating in an impressive manner the truth 
that every little light helps to illuminate the 
world. Another interesting event was the 
community supper and social get-together, 
participated in by more than 125 men‘ and 
boys. The second supper is to be held 
March 12 in the Congregational church. 


Mrs. ApELE D. Teprorp of Alliston, 
Mass., a graduate of Gordon Bible College, 
began her work with the Italian Mission at 
Barre, Vt., March 1. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the 
West Pawlet church (Vt.), Rev. G. R. 
Crockett, pastor, was held on Saturday, 
March 1. During the year extensive repairs 
have been made on the church edifice, the 
vestry having been remodeled, redecorated 
and made much more attractive and service- 
able. The church auditorium has also been 
redecorated. A dedicatory service was a fea- 
ture of the annual meeting this year. The 
state secretary was present at both the an- 
nual meeting and at the morning service on 
Sunday, speaking on both occasions. 


On Sunpay, Fes. 10, Rev. Clark T. 
Brownell, pastor of the Brattleboro church, 
baptized eight into the membership of the 
church; others are expected to come at 
Easter time. Feb. 19, the Baraca men’s 
class celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
more than 100 persons participating in the 
event. This class has been taught ever since 
its organization by Mr. Luther W. Hawley, 
who at the same time has been superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. After a ban- 
quet there was music and short addresses 
by charter members. Mr. Dallas F. Pollard 
of Burlington was the principal speaker. 
Mr. Arthur L. Maynard, president of the 
class, reviewed the history of the class and 
then presented Mr. Hawley with $25 in gold 
as a token of appreciation. 


THE CHESTER CHURCH has extended a 
hearty and unanimous call to Rev. G. S. 
C. McKay of Providence, R. I., who 
will doubtless begin his work some time in 
May. 


JAN. 21 REPRESENTATIVES of the Ashford 
Association met with the Eastford church, 
North Ashford, Conn., Rev. Norman M. 
Bloore, pastor, to discuss the organization 
of a ministers’ conference for the strength- 
ening of the work with the association. It 
was decided to have the organization in- 
clude women. After dinner, served by the 
church, a conference was held resulting in 
the appointment of Rev. John C. Stoddard, 
First church, Putnam, president; Mrs. F. F. 
Foshay, wife of the pastor of the First 
church, Willimantic, vice-president; Rev. 
Norman M. Bloore, secretary and treasurer. 
Chairman of the program committee is Rev. 
F. F. Foshay. After the business meeting, 
an informal devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Horace B. Sloat. The at- 
tendance was not large, due to inclement 
weather—but a beginning has been made. 
The organization will hold its first meeting 
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March 10. The address will be niade by Dr. 
W. E. Witter, of Assam. Mr. Sloat, di- 
rector of promotion, will present plans for 
the Completion campaign in that area. 


Rev. IvAN H. Benepict, recently settled 
at the Blue Hills Avenue church, Hartford, 
Conn., is showing himself a strong leader. 
The church went “over the top” in the re- 
cent convention centennial thank-offering, 
and gave $190 for the Japanese disaster. It 
has also raised $1000 to match a like gift 
from “a friend” interested in the work, to 
purchase another lot for the erection of an 
adequate meeting-house. The Sunday school 
has: outgrown its quarters. The “project 
method” is being used in connection with 
the usual lessons with promising results. 
Fifteen of the workers attended the leader- 
ship training course held last year in the 
Y. M. C. A. The school has underwritten 
the budget of $100 to support a native 
worker on the foreign field. New hymn 
books have been introduced in the Bible 
school and the young people’s society. The 
recent every-member canvass nearly doubled 
the pledged budget of the church and it 
nearly tripled the missionary budget. 


An Easter Service for Baptist 
Sunday Schools 


Resurrection Light 


This service of 
songs, exercises, 
necitatromn's: . for 
Easter has been ar- 
ranged for the pur- 
pose of supplying an 
especially melodious 
rendition of the 
story of the Resur- 
rection. The whole 
service has been carefully edited, so 
that it may be adopted without the 
usual examination before purchasing. 

$6.00 a hundred; $3.25 for fifty; 80 
cents a dozen; single copy, 7 cents. 

Send for illustrated circular of 
Easter Supplies 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


j PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
Kansas City Seattle Toronto 


CHESTER CHURCH (Conn.) _ recently 
lost its pastor, Rev. S. W. Delzell, by death. 
Mr. Delzell was pastor of several churches 
in Connecticut. He was a man of spiritual 
integrity and a devout student of the Book. 
Mrs. Delzell was formerly a missionary in 
China. She has the sympathy of the en- 
tire constituency in her bereavement. 


Rev. W. H. WAKEFIELD, recently settled 
in Attleboro, Mass., was given a farewell 
reception by the West Haven church 
(Conn.), Feb. 5. Dr. James McGee was the 
speaker representing the New Haven Bap- 
tists, and Rey. E. E. Gates, the Connecticut 


Baptist Convention. The local churches 
were represented by Rev. Wilmer Johnson 
of the Congregational church; Deacon 


W. E. Fiske spoke on behalf of the West 
Haven church. Feb. 6 the Bible school of 
the West Haven church held its annual 
banquet, having as guests of honor Mr. and 
Mrs. Wakefield. The address of the even- 
ing was given by M. R. Foshay, pastor of 
the First church, New Haven. Ralph Wor- 
sell, superintendent, presided. 


CONNECTICUT IS IN THE MIDST of an in- 
tensive campaign to complete the New 
World Movement. Dr. W. E. Witter, of 
Assam, is in the state speaking at various 
ministers’ meetings being held Feb. 3-March 
10. As his strength permits, he is taking on 
a limited number of church appointments. 
Doctor Witter is an inspiring speaker. His 
enthusiasm is contagious. 


Rev. H, B. HutcHiIns or OLIVET CHURCH, 
Hartford, Conn., has resigned and expects 
to discontinue his work March 2. Mr. 
Hutchins is a graduate of both Harvard 
and Yale. 


THE First CHURCH, ProvipENCE, R. I, 
has completed the installation of a new 
system of indirect lighting which produces 
quite wonderful effects in the beautiful 
building. All the visible fixtures, with the 
exception of the old-time glass chandelier, 
are to be removed. Rev. Robert J. Bate- 
man, of Asheville, N. C., has recently given 
four greatly appreciated addresses in this 
church. 


Atlantic States 


RCH FURNIT 
PEWS: PULPITS 


CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


1069 Lytton Bldg. (f 
CHICAGO 


Brunches in Prin- 
cipal Cities 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ Magnificat ’’ for your Sunday School and your 
“musical” troubles are at an end. The “New 
Idea,”’ found only in ‘‘ Magnificat,” the “Orders of 
Worship,” complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (11 instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $40.00, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


MALL-MACK CO., 2ist and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


ON A RECENT SUNDAY EVENING, Rev. Sid- 
ney W. Powell, pastor of Mt. Pleasant 
church (N. J.), baptized two young men 
who are studying for the ministry. A young 
woman member of this church graduates 
this year from the Baptist training school in 
Philadelphia. A young man just out of the 
navy who had been a drunkard and a 
gambler, was converted in one of the even- 
ing services last winter and is preparing for 
the ministry. On Jan. 5 the church unani- 
mously voted to grant a license to preach to 
Mr. Harry W. Hoot, who was for twenty- 
three years secretary of the Bowery branch 
of the Y. M. C. A., for several years reg- 
istrar of Drew Theological Seminary, and 
now secretary of the Newark evangelistic 
committee. Mr. Hoot has been busy supply- 
ing churches. In February Mrs. Eliza Kay, 
the first member baptized into Mount Pleas- 
ant church after its organization fifty-six 
vears ago, passed to her eternal reward. 
During these years she was a faithful and 
regular member. She was instrumental in 
the organization of the Italian mission, 
which has since become the First Italian 
Baptist church of Newark. The new par- 
sonage recently purchased by the church 
has been completely renovated. The wo- 
man’s guild of the church has assumed full 
responsibility for the parsonage. 


THE BAPTIS]7 


THE PARMLY MEMORIAL CHURCH, Jerse 
City, N. J., Rev. B. B. Abbitt, pastor, 
one of New Jersey’s progressive churche 
The annual business meeting was held Ja 
9. Reports from all organizations indica 
definite progress along the entire front. T} 
budget for 1924 as presented by the finan 
committee with the approval of the truste 
was unanimously adopted by the chure 
The pastor’s salary was increased $400, 


THE First cHurcH of Red Bank, N, ] 
under the ministry of Rev. William ] 
Braisted, is a church with a vital intere 
in every phase of the life about it. Its pr 
gram of activities is planned to interest ar 
hold all ages. It believes in using t} 
church building every day of the week. Ti 
more than five years invested by Past 
Braisted with the Red Bank church ha 
been fruitful. 


At Demarest, N. J., is a church whi 
is important because it is the only Bapti 
church for several miles along the rid, 
just west of the Hudson River, a distri 
destined to become increasingly strateget 
as its proximity to New York attracts tl 
attention of the outflowing population fro 
that metropolis. For three vears this sm: 
church has enjoyed an era of increased pro 
perity and influence under the pastorate | 
Rey. A. M. Winsor. 


THE CALVARY CHURCH, Clifton, N. | 
Rev. Lee James Beynon, minister, enjoy 
the most prosperous vear of its history | 
1923. Its membership approximates 3( 
Reports from church and Sunday sche 
show total contributions of $37,856 
Somewhat more than $11,000 was given 
missions. The entire pledge to the Ne 
World Movement was paid about two yea 
ago. The church now supports three m 
sionaries directly, two of whom, except f 
this help, would not have been able to1 
turn to their fields on account of the 1 
duced budget of the Foreign Mission § 
ciety. Pastor Beynon is in his tenth ye 
with the church, during which time ft: 
membership has increased from _ sevens 
seven to 300, a new site secured and} 
plant built and equipped, valued at abc 
$150,000. 


CALVARY CHURCH, HACKENSACK, N. J.,} 
at the beginning of a new pastorate, R: 
Albert R. DeMott having opened his wei 
there September last. The congregations! 
all services, including the mid-week me; 
ings, are larger than they have been ‘ 
many years. There is an atmosphere f 
optimism about all activities, indicative f 
a fruitful ministry by this church in ? 
heart of a thriving city, suburban to N/ 
York. 


FRIENDS OF MR. AND Mrs. JAMES Hun’ 
Howarp of Crozer Theological Semina, 
Chester, Pa., will grieve to know of ? 
sudden death of their little son Elwin. }. 
and Mrs. Howard were formerly of Po- 
land, Ore. 


THE ALUMNI OF COLLEGEVILLE SUMI§ 
AsseMBLY held their annual reunion t 
Wayland Memorial church, Philadelpt: 
Friday afternoon and evening, Feb. » 
Conferences were led by Mrs. Julia M- 
Henry and Mr. Joseph Hill, followed by! 
social hour and dinner. Rev. Howard»: 
Bulson, pastor of the Wayland Memoi! 
church, conducted a vesper service, and }). 
Norman Hill led in a “Collegeville sty 
song service. After a “stunning program) 
stunts” the meeting closed with an addrs 
bv Rey. Arnold E. Look of Upland, | 
About 250 were in attendance and 
thusiasm ran high for the next assem 
Aug. 25-Sept. 1. 
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4 SCHOOL OF MISSIONS is being conducted THE New RicuHMonp Baptist CHURCH AST ER 

the Baptist church at Upland, Pa., forsix (Ohio) has passed through a season of re- ues FO EN 

ednesday evenings at the usual prayer vival with Rev. J. T. Dougherty, of Owens- HALL-MACK CO. 

vice hour, under the direction of the pas- boro, Ky., as evangelist. “And the Lord —AATICIPn : 

e, Rev. A. E. a pees eae audeg MES them thirty-eight of those that 3 MUSIC 

nan, and the teachers are Rev. P. P. W._ were being saved.” Under the leadership of c 
-man, pastor of Union church, Tokyo, Pastor and Mrs. W. A. Smith the pet ada ext or Commie pede 
oan, for the adult class; and Mr. and has taken on new life, whereas three years * Helper No. 10—Recitations, © Exercises;!: Songs) 
-s Kuranoske Fugii, also from Tokyo, ago the people were discouraged and the Pageants forlittle people, 20c. Contains an Alle- 
- the young people’s class. The session is spirit of division was present. Extensive re- Seve ce and Tell,” with muste. 

ided into two parts; one-half hour for modeling and repairs are being made upon Story Cantata—Bartimaeus. Easy dialogue. Beau- 


tiful music for Sunday Schools or choruses. 30c. 


* Pantomime. “ In the Garden’’—Mr. Miles’ famous 
Gospel Song portrayed in action. Thrilling, inspir- 


whing and the remainder for a devotional the building; partitions have been installed, 
‘vice. Attendance has tripled and wide- decreasing the size of the auditorium, but 


read interest has been awakened in Japan providing rooms for departmental organiza- ing, reverent. Complete with music, 25c. 
ssions. tions of the Bible school and for social ac- *Pageants and Play. Fine material for Easter 
fw tivities. The interior has been redecorated, celebration by schools, 2B¢: 
Rev. IsAac J. Pucu, recently o ales, new entrances provided, and the outside JUNIOR CHOIR GEMS-—8s selections exactly 
s accepted the call of the Ashland and walls are to be Kellastoned. Here is an Lape Rae Tiles ak Seele M iR 
rardsville churches, where he began his saat Gucenubbargins ) Fsgaimme aug tone ie 
D answer to the question, “How to modernize MAGNIFICAT—New S. S. H , , 
Jeon March 2. Mos > —New S. S. Hymnal. Already in use 
De a one-room church building?” The young by hundreds of progressive schools. $30, $35 


i i iviti £40, $45 the hundred, according to binding. Re- 
AT THE FAREWELL SERVICE of Floyd T. people share heartily in the activities of the rarmable Semele cont g g 
land as pastor of the Fillmore Avenue church. The men’s and women’s classes are 


. * 
arch, Buffalo, N. Y., the ordinance of well organized, and the people not only are pce cas om Mire: 


tism was administered and three con- loyal in their purpose to share in the world- E yaidinene cord stay, Linices more packers xt 
a Christ, resulting in a request on the oe missionary benevolent work of the this special offer. 

; h ther f 11 enomination, but in time of need and dis- ; 
geese APSR! ee 'among eho, opera of food, ARMAS. C8; | Aa and Ach ten 
4 etc., are brought in and distribution made ° Madelphia, Fa. 


y evening at which baptism would be ad- 
‘nistered. On Feb. 17 Mr. Holland began by the members. 


3 pastorate with the Adelaide Street Bap- THE CHURCHES IN CLERMONT ASSOCIA- 
t church at London, Canada. There were Jon (Ohio) seem to have developed an 
0 in attendance at the. Bible school and epidemic of remodeling and redecorating 
00 at the evening service. their houses of worship. In addition to that 
Rey. Joun A. Erne has resigned the pas- of New Richmond, Amelia church has 
rate of the First church at Mt. Pleasant, Papered, painted, varnished and installed a 
2, after four years of service there. He "CW heating system. Bethel church has re- 
fl become pastor of the Baptist church modeled the front entrance, added two Sun- 
North East, Pa., the middle of March. day school class rooms, organ and baptistry, 

: ; and Kellastoned outside. Plans for securing 
a pastor will be under way soon. 


Pastor Georce H. Wiccrn has resigned The Hall Organ Company 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, é 

Electric Organ blowing out- 
fits for organs ofany make, 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 


—— 


Lake Region at Lindale, Ohio, to take oe April 1. West Haven, Conn. 
Rev. O. E. Miter, pastor of St. Paris ; : 
church (Ohio), and members of the church High Grade Pipe Organs 


Six years Aco Feb. 17 Lewis N. Kayser and community were bereaved in the loss by Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


gan his pastorate with Calvary church . : 
Se iuth 0. coming from the First death of Mrs. Miller, Sunday night, Feb. 17. 


urch of Dowagiac, Mich. In this time Dr. ‘Warren H. Witson, of New York, 
e church edifice has been rebuilt and a one of the best authorities on rural church 
odern parsonage built. The missionary giv- work in America, has been secured to act 
g has increased tenfold, current expenses as dean of the summer school for town and || Ask for Catalogue and Spocial Donation PlanNe. A 


ubled, pastor’s salary more than doubled, country pastors, to be held at Ohio State ESTABLISHED 1666 

id the EStinday school has had a steady University, Columbus, June 16-July 3. TMELC, 8, SELt Co.~—Hursrono. one 
crease in enrolment and attendance. The Churches should begin now to make prep- 
neral outlook is bright. On the first Sun- aration to send their nastors to this school. 
y of this seventh year the church raised Expenses are exceedingly low. For further 
e pastor’s salary 20 per cent. Oa ates write W. H. Thompson, Gran- 
ville, io. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


ft - Memorials 
at B E L L Ss a Specialty 
EDINBURGH, ILL., HAD A GRACIOUS revival. 
2v. G. W. Stoddard, pastor at Arcola, as- 
sted Pastor G. D. Douglas. There have 


en thirty additions to the church, mostly Che C O MING! durin g ROG 
r baptism. The church is planning on fur- C Editorials : 
ler repairs on its church building. HRISTIAN Bond tali d Mod x 
= undamentalism an ernism 
Hore cuurcu (Ill.) has had additions CENTURY 
Zain during recent evangelistic meetings A Journal of Religion y i ‘WO R E |B | : | O N S 
rgely conducted by the pastor, Rev. R. S. Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
Re oe Kirkland is now in special Published Weekly $4 a Year Two Views of God Two Views of the Bible 
ai. Rev. F. L, Gilroy at Two Views of Christ Two Views of Salvation 
| * b ee mee News Stands: Two Views of the Christian Goal 
TuscoLa, ILL., HAS VOTED TO GO AHEAD ew York: Brentano's Can Fundamentalism and Modernism live together in one church? 
Wp Pas eea ae. 3 : Boston: Old Corner Book Store A 6 
ith the rebuilding of its house of worship. | Tudionapottr: Stewarts Bk, Store 33 Protstantiem facing dlraption? Thee questions, which haunt 
ymmittees have been appointed, funds are puede? has yarn S Book Store sible, Seo ; 
‘ing raised and work will begin very short- SAREE O ee ee 
{ : : sh Ms Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Everybody ’ 
ait =, of this $3600 is already in hand, Cistinnant Presbyterian Board is Buying Goodspeed S New Testament ! 
es epiae Hastorsfarlin-is:torbe \con- are Ne eee vege You may have tt FREE! Fill owt and mail in this Coupon 
7 Pittsburgh: Jones’ Book Store aes Ree args Sew heer Goon eg” Seog gece. aaa ternal seer 
ines: ’ Book Sto The Christian C y, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chi : 
Muncr, ILL., IS GREATLY DISTRESSED by ata Ag 8S bbe Book Store oO Peace enweuiy nace (a new subperiber ior a year's cpa to The 
e death of Pastor I. C. Lough. It will be | St. Louis: Foster’s Book Store She Revo: Teil somit anon receipt of bill and yeu will please send me 
‘ficult to find a man i Denver: Herrick Book Co. without extra charge a copy of Goodspeed s New Testament. 
h . : to take his place. Minneapolis: Donaldson’s O h WB andekel dial absent chon. foriSt.00 
he church 1S taking steps to secure an- Richmond: Levy Compan o ncioaedoteane fad $1.00 for «12 weeks’ acquaintance subscription. 
‘ eae feeling that it can best honor San Francisco: Foster & Orear Nani Gnd GdGreas scat ce seas vend Cv od ele Win oie.0 wees civic aiptes ie sah a noise vietate 
S fait i i Check in © which offe ish t pt. (Note: Canadian postage, 
| oat service by carrying on as fully Ask YOUR Dealer Ae sects otras torslan $100 oom ee Bay. 
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THE WORK AT THE First cHuURCH, Akron, 
Ohio, is opening up promisingly under Rev. 
Frank W. Stanton, who took up his work 
there early last December. The pastor re- 
ports that he has “never been in a city 
where there are so many unattached Bap- 
tists.” The church has a membership of 900. 
An educational committee has been ap- 
pointed by the pastor. This committee is 
doing some real constructive work in the 
educational program of the church. A six 
weeks’ church-night program with a school 
of missions, followed by a devotional hour 
on personal evangelism, led by the pastor, 
began March 6. The program as planned 
by the stewardship committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention is being put 


Want Ads 


Wanted—A man or woman of means 

willing to invest $2000 in Christ’s name. 
Investment poor in man’s estimate. In- 
vestment gilt edge in God’s estimate. For 
particulars apply to ‘‘Gratitude,” care The 
Baptist, Chicago. 
Wanted—A gospel soloist and chorus choir 
leader to assist pastor in evangelistic 
meetings April 11-20. State experience, 
references and terms. A. Stokes Watson, 
Pastor of Market Street Baptist Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


Call Mr. John Imrie, Scotch Evangelistic 
Singer for next Evangelistic meeting. 10th 
season. Mrs. Imrie pianist of ability. Pas- 
tors address them Topeka, Kansas. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


83 Kast Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher, 
Dept. “EK.” Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 


The Modern Hospital-- 


O business nor public institution has been more 
wonderfully organized than the modern hospital. 
The minutest occurence in the history of every 
patient is carefully recorded. 
lowed with precise accuracy. It is a splendid 


on as outlined. The church is: being 
thoroughly organized according to the 
group plan to carry out the program. 


Doctor and Mrs. Robinson of Lansing, 
Mich., will hold a stewardship conference 
March 18-19, in the First church for the 
Baptist of Akron and Wooster associations. 


Tue Owosso (MIcH.) CHURCH was 
greatly blessed in the series of evangelistic 
meetings held in January by the Littrell and 
Moody party. Above sixty converts were 
secured and the church was built up in 
general. This is the second series these 
brethren have held in this church within 
two years. 

BETHEL CHURCH, KALAMAzOO, MICH., is 
now stressing personal evangelism in all 
its services, preparatory to evangelistic 
services to be conducted by State Evangel- 
ist Currey. Pastor Sidney Bullock, in his 
sixth year as pastor, enjoys the loyal sup- 
port of his people. 

THE CHURCH AT THREE RIVERS, MICH., 
had the joy of burning the laste note 
against it, which represented an indebted- 
ness of many years’ standing. Pastor C. 
A. Salyer has been on the field for one 
year; several new families have come into 
the fellowship of the church and there have 
been many additions by baptism. 


Mississippi Valley 


ON Fes, 1, Rev. A. C. Smirn, one of the 
general workers of the Minnesota Baptist 
Convention, began his services as a field 
representative of Pillsbury Academy. The 
academy joins in the payment of his salary. 

EDWIN PHELPS, secretary of the B. Y. P. 
U. of A., conducted a three-day conference 
on young people’s work, Feb. 15-17, at Mer- 
riam Park church, St. Paul, and Temple 
church, Minneapolis. 

On Fes. 19, Dr. P. C. Wricut led 100 
representatives from Baptist churches in 
Minnesota in a completion campaign. It 
was a memorable meeting where God’s 
spirit was felt as the whole company upon 
their knees pleaded with God for victory 
in the great denominational undertaking. 

Rev. C. C. MarKHAM assisted the church 
at Windom, Minn., in special meetings, re- 
sulting in many conversions and baptisms. 
H. A. Stoughton is pastor. Mr. Stoughton 
assisted the German church at Jeffers in 


Its rules are fol- 


example of “a place for 
everything and everything 
in its place.” No institu- 
tion is being more con- 
stantly improved than the 
modern hospital. 


The Northwestern Baptist 
Hospital Association 


Earl Street at the Indian Mounds 
Saint Paul 


, 244 Madison Avenue 


THE BAP 


A UNIQUE LI 


of Latest Religious Bo 


JEREMIAH. The Bo 
the Man, the Prophet. 


Rev. Principal George Adam Smith, 
author of ‘*The Book of Isaiah’? (Expo 
Bible), etc. 
In this brilliant study Dr. Smith considers a deeply | 
ing and critical time in Jewish history, and the me 
= method that God used to meet the spiritual nee 
our. 


JESUS, LOVER OF 
MEN. Rev. Wiltc 


In grace of style and simplicity this might well be 
Gospel, so living is its portraiture of the life and te 
of the Master. 


PUT FORTH BY T 
MOON. A New Coll 
tion of Sermons. £::## 


Simpson 
thor of “The Intention of His Soul’ 
Another volume of those brilliant and distinctive « 
which have made their author’s name familiar thre 
the English-speaking world. Net, 


CAN WE FIND GO 
The New Mysticism. 


Rev. Arthur B. Patten, D.D. 
The application of the mystical element in religion { 
ern life. ‘You have a message all your own in the) 
of the mystical to the practical.”— Charles Clayt 
vison, Editor, Christian Century. Net, 


SOCIAL LAW IN T 
SPIRITUAL WORL 
Studies in Human a 
Divine Interrelationsh 


Rufus M. Jones, M.A., Litt. D., Profes 
Philosophy, Haverford College. | 
A rewarding volume in the field of modern mysticism 
Sage of Haverford. A book that takes one to the 
spiritual altitudes. Net, 


THE SPIRITUAL INTERP 


TATION OF NATURE. 


Prof. J. Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R 
author of ‘‘Man and the Attainment o) 
mortality,’’ etc. 
A thoroughly revised and to a considerable deg 
written edition of Prof. Simpson’s authoritative wor!’ 
findings of science in their relation to religion. | 
Drummond’s work, “Natural Law in the Spiritual V) 
down to date. New Edition. Net.’ 


PERSONALITY AND P¢ 
CHOLOGY. An Analysis. 


Practical Use. Prof. John W 

Buckham, Pacific School of Religion. | 
A very definite and assuring message to those who ¢) 
plexed as to how to reconcile psychological disc} 
with their religious beliefs. 


WITH CHRIST AFTER T 


LOST. Rev. L. R. Scarborough, B.A,,\ 

author of ‘‘Prepare to Meet God,” etc. | 
This masterly handbook of evangelism is ail that thit 
author’s name would lead us to expect. The reasons! 
power and success shine forth from every page. = | 


CYCLOPEDIA OF CO) 
MENCEMENT SERMO 
AND BACCALAUREATE | 


DRESSES. ev. G. B. F. Hallock, 

author of ‘‘The Evangelistic Cyclopedia,’ 
A comprehensive collection of great sermons foil 
school, academy, College, and university occasions, } 
pensable for the minister’s kit of working tools. Net. }. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE Si 
MONS FOR CHILDREN. © 


Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., author of ) 
Hundred Best Sermons for Special Day' 
Occasions,” etc. | 
Inyaluable suggestions for the preparation of serm¢ 
children. Dr. Hallock shows a keen appreciation |! 
things that interest the little folks.* Net, ' 


COD’S BOOK SPEAKING F! 
ITSELF. Rev. Charles C. » 


A new analysis of Bible teaching, correlating Old ant’ 
Testament revelation in the compass of a single re 
aN Ely ih 


: At Your Religious Book °? 
DORAN, GEORGE H. DORAN COMIN 
BOOKS New > 
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-ee weeks’ special meetings. A number 
li join the church. On Feb. 3 eleven new 
mbers were added to the Pipestone 
arch. Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Fernland 
sed evangelistic meetings at Little Fork. 
a result a young people’s society was 
yanized. 


Rev. JEssE Ricker of Lake City, S. D., 
3 accepted a call to Minnesota, his work 
re beginning March 1. 


Rev. Mrs. EntrH FRENCH is the pastor at 
ke Benton, Minn. Eight young people 
ve been received by baptism. 


TIFTY NEW MEMBERS have been received 
Judson Memorial church, Minneapolis, 
ce Sept. 23. Rev. Howard Vernon is the 
stor in this church which occupies a field 
rare opportunity. 


Rev. A. J. StorMAN, of Seattle, Wash., 
; accepted a call to become pastor of the 
enezer Swedish-Finnish church at Du- 
h and also of the church at Chisholm. 
ese churches are about 100 miles apart, 
: have good transportation facilities be- 
een them. 


Rev. S. F. DimMock, pastor at Truman, 
nn, has been granted a much _ needed 
sation and is recuperating in Florida. 


Rev. A. A. OestreIcH of the church at 
Roy, Minn., has accepted a call to Bone- 
el, S. D. This leaves a good church 
storless. 


THe DANISH BAPTIST CHURCH at Albert 
a, Minn., celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 

Feb. 14. Anniversary sermons were 
sached by Revs. N. L. Christiansen, H. A. 
ichenbach and A. W. Warren. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL was organized at 
‘ansville, Minn., on Feb. 10. 

A COMMENDABLE SPIRIT of cooperation is 
inifest among the pastors and churches 
Duluth, Minn. They are .uniting in an 
ort to revive the Duluth Baptist Union. 
ntral church celebrated its thirtieth an- 
rersary with a reception to J. W. Lough- 
dge, acting pastor. A new location has 
n purchased and it is hoped soon to pro- 
‘d with the erection of a new and much 
sded church home. The house in which 
2 church is now worshiping has been 
tgrown. The First Swedish church is los- 
t its pastor, Rev. A. T. Erickson, who 
2s to Portland, Ore. 


Rocky Mountain States 


In Sunpay, Fes. 24, Rev. Richard S. 
al entered upon the seventh year of his 
nistry at First church, Tucson, Ariz. 
tring this time he has welcomed into the 
arch 810 members, 303 coming by bap- 
m. Thirty-five young people have gone 
0 definite Christian service and every 
nday evening bands of young people go 
tin all directions, as far as seventy miles, 
conduct services. Others left in the city 
nister to jails, hospitals and homes where 
‘re is sickness or sorrow. A revival cam- 
gn has been conducted each year under 
» leadership of the best evangelists. 


Obituary 


Rev. W. S. D. Smith of Pinckneyville, IIl., 
2d Feb. 15, 1924. He was born in Beals- 
‘le, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1845, and converted in 
ril, 1856. He studied at Shurtleff, and 
eached his first sermon more than sixty 
ars ago. For more than fifty years he 
is active in secular occupations, yet 
rely missed a Sunday preaching the 
ord. The only vacation he took during 
is half century, he spent in conducting a 
ries of meetings which resulted in the 


organization of a church that today stands 
as a monument to this good man. 


Rev. J. Henry Brittain died Feb. 12, at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. B. A. Livi- 
erato, 15 Cambridge Road, Montclair, N. J. 
Rev. Dr. Albert Cohoe, pastor of the First 
Church of Montclair, and Rev. Gorrell 
Quick, pastor of the First Church of Cald- 
well, conducted the final services. Burial 
was at Mt. Hebron cemetery. 


Mr. Brittain was eighty-three years old. 
He was born in England and educated at 
the schools of Baltimore, Columbian Col- 
lege, Washington, Rochester University and 
Rochester Theological Seminary. He was 
pastor of the First Church of Vineland, 
N. J., where he was ordained; the Baptist 
church of Moorestown, N. J., Fuller Memo- 
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rial Church of Baltimore, First church of 
West Pittston, Pa., and Brookdale church 
(N. J.) At the time of his resignation in 
1908 from the Brookdale church he had 
served for more than forty years in the 
ministry. Besides Mrs. Livierato he leaves 
another daughter, Miss Gertrude Brittain 
living at the Montclair address. Mrs. Brit- 
tain died four years ago. 


A little girl was spending her first 
night from home. As the darkness 
gathered she began to cry. The hostess 
asked, “Are you homesick?” 

“No,” she answered, “I’m here-sick.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


LIVES OR DOLLARS! 


Facing a transcontinental highway, where thousands 
of travelers get its message every day, a great weather- 
beaten sign-board rising out of a marsh still proclaims 


the slogan of wartime: 


They give lives 


You give dollars 


That struck home in 1918. It is as true today of our 
Baptist soldiers who serve the Prince of Peace as it 


was of the men who shed their blood in France. 


The 


foreign missionary, the colporter on his lonely rounds, 
the faithful, underpaid pastor giving ungrudging 
service, make no complaint of their own sacrifices. 
But most solemnly they chargé you to keep faith with 
those, living and dead, who have given not only their 
possessions but themselves to the cause of Christ. 


They coddle themselves who refuse to face squarely 
the fact that Christianity is a religion of sacrifice. 
If self-denial is necessary to meet an unpaid pledge of 
New World Movement funds, the fibre of your faith 
will be tested by your response to the plain call of 


duty. 


The time is short for converting those unpaid pledges 


into tangible assets. 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF PROMOTION OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Financial needs to April 30, 1924, of all organizations 
participating in the New World Movement, $12,161,521.67 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 


OO __ ee 
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Folks, Facts and Opinions 
(Continued from page 124) 


President J. M. Wells of Grand Island 
College recently wrote a letter to the 
Baptist ministers of Nebraska. He asked 
where they spent their youth, received 
their call and secured their preparation. 
Up to the time of his writing Mr. Wells 
had received replies from thirty-seven 
ministers. Of the thirty-seven, twenty- 
seven spent their early days on the 
farm; only four out of the thirty-seven 
did all their. preparatory work in state 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


When Making Wills and Legacies 
Remember 
Our Corporate Name Is: 
“WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY” 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer 
Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


STRATON-POTTER 


Fundamentalist—Modernist Debates 
(Official Limited Edition) 
Infallibility. 2—Evolution. 3—Virgin 
4—Deity of Jesus. 5—Second Coming. 
1 and 2 now ready 
Fifty Cents each postpaid. 
Keen Arguments on Both Sides. 
Send $1 bill for 1 and 2 to Lit. Dep’t., 
West Side Church, 544 W. 110th Stee Ne eC. 


1—Bible 
Birth. 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


specializes in securing Christian teachers, offi- 
cers and helpers for schools, colleges and uni- 
versities—private, public and denominational— 
and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. Write 
today to 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building 
122 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 


HOME Become More Efficient 
STUDY History, English, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Busi- 


ness and 35 other subjects which the University 
gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


43 Bilis Hall Chicago, Ill. 


through coursesin Mathematics, 


universities. Twenty-two did all their 
preparatory work in Christian colleges. 
Eight spent part of their time in Chris- 
tian colleges. President Wells asked of 
the influences that lead these men into’ the 
ministry. We are not surprised to find 
that the first place is given to the Chris- 
tian home. The study of the Bible and 


taking part in Christian activities have 


also led a number to consider the min- 
istry. In a number of instances a teacher 
either in Sunday school or in the public 
schools led the young men to consider 
Christian work. The spiritual needs of 
humanity were a challenge to some. One 
of these men, Rev. Fred Young says: 
“The call came to me long before I en- 
tered college, while I was yet in high 
school, and I think that this is the place 
to recruit for the ministry.” Rev. H. C. 
Whitcomb says that there should be 
“regular presentation in the church of 
God’s claim to our service.” Rev. W. T. 
Elmore says: “We ministers might do 
more about it.” Dr. George Sutherland 
sums up the matter thus: “Parental en- 
couragement, pastoral encouragement, 
working churches, praying churches, mis- 
sion study, Christian academies and col- 
leges.” The study is interesting and 
probably gives us a cross section of our 
general denominational experiences, 
although the inquiry is not wide enough 
to warrant general conclusions. 


The South China Baptist Mission Con- 
ference was held early in December on 
the Kakchieh compound across Swatow 
Bay. In order to sense the meaning of 
this conference, imagine forty or fifty 
foreigners scattered through a territory 
measured in transportation time reach- 
ing from New York as far west as Den- 
ver. These missionaries have gathered 
together after a year of separation for 
fellowship and discussion of kingdom 
matters. Much of the time was given 
to prayer. Then there were reports and 
questions of organization and methods. 
It was generally agreed that these were 
days of “financial famine” for the mis- 
sion. Full agreement was also found as 
to the advantage of turning over all 
phases of the work to native leadership 
and support as fast as possible. This 
is no easy task and is one that means 
painful adjustments. The report of this 
conference was sent in by Everett S. 
Burkett. 


“They had just as well talk about 
stopping the waves from beating on the 
shore or the sunlight descending from 
heaven as to stop the onward march of 
the prohibition movement,” said Warren 
S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. Mr. Stone 
was speaking at the organization dinner 
of the citizens committee of one thousand 
at the Waldorf Hotel in New York. 
“Every time you take a railroad journey 
you ride behind one of the men I repre- 
sent. You want them to be skilled men, 
keen, cool, bright, wide-awake men of 
the very highest type, men who can think 
and act quickly, men with nerves of 
steel. When you realize that on 
limited trains the engineer must pick up 
and correctly interpret on an average of 


(Continued on page 143) 


THE BAPT iz 


Sunday School Lesson Note 
for March 23 


THE REIGN OF SOLOMON 
Lesson: 2 Chron. 1:7-12; 1 Kings 11:6-] 
Golden Text: Prov. 1:7. 

When Solomon came to the throne h 
kingdom was at the height of its politic; 
and military power. His responsibilit 
was heavy, his inexperience due to yout 
made him humble, and his religious fait 
enabled him to look to God for strengt 
and guidance. We shall therefore co; 
sider his requesi, the response, and hi 
laier reaction. 


Request 


What a man asks in prayer is an une; 
ring reflection of his character, thought 
and ideals. Given freedom to ask whe 
God should do for him, Solomon reveale 
a profound wisdom even in his reques 
for wisdom, and a deep knowledge i 
asking for the knowledge necessary t 
manage his kingdom aright. The yer 
dream of the king in which God appeare 
to him is indicative of the thoughts tha 
possessed him. Dreams are often a mc 
tormeter showing what is going on unde 
the hood of the human automobile. A 
this period in his reign Solomon’s engin 
was running smoothly on all six cylin 
ders and his request both in its negatiy 
and positive aspects was superb. Wha 
he did not ask for was just as remarkabl 
as what he did ask for. Wealth andth 
power that wealth brings are the tw 
things most people want. But Solomo: 
appraised the spiritual riches of wisdon 
and knowledge above all material wealtt 
worldly honor and length of days. 


Response 


There is always a positive response t 
a prayer like that. “If any man lac! 
wisdom, let him ask of God who givetl 
to all men liberally and upbraideth no 
and it shall be given him.” When we pu 
first things first in our prayers, then th 
secondary things are usually thrown ii 
for good measure and to demonstrate th 
principle that material benefits rest upot 
a spiritual foundation. The answer i 
just as much a part of prayer as the pe 
tition. The broadcasting station is onl: 
one-half of the radio—the other half i 
the receiving set found in thousands 0 
homes. Just as surely as the receivin; 
set catches the message broadcast, so th 
heart in tune with God will catch th 
response to prayer. 


Reaction 


The sun of Solomon’s life sets it 
clouds and storm. The voyage that be 
gan with so much of promise ends it 
shipwreck. The fig tree that blossome 
and bore fruit is now withered from thi 
roots to the outermost twig. In spite 0} 
all his wisdom Solomon lacked mora 
character. This was his congenital weak 
ness. He ‘was precocious but perverse 
Sagacious but sensual, rich but rotten 
The disintegration of his characte! 
brought on the disintegration of his king: 
dom. One may go from prayer to pa 
ganism, from wisdom to folly, from the 
gate of heaven to the mouth of hell. 


reh 8, 1924 


(Continued from page 142) 

ee signals per minute each of which 
lls the difference between safety and 
aster, you can understand why every 
se must be alert. We who have spent 
st of our lives in the cab of a loco- 
tive know the infinitesimal fraction 
a second that oft times means safety. 
at alcohol slows down the brain action 
sonceded by all. Ten years before the 
irches began preaching prohibition 

brotherhood was fighting the drink 
Lt o 

n the “New York Herald” there ap- 
red an advertisement prepared and 
d for by members of the American 
ard of Applied Christianity. It is of 
th interest that we, in spite of its 
gth, reproduce this statement: 
‘Alexander Whilldin records that pub- 
opinion of Philadelphia in 1818 was: 
urches are failing; people do not go 
church as they used to do. Is New 
1k opinion in 1924 about the same? 
hat are facts. In 1923 American peo- 
> gave $2,400,000,000 to save Japan and 
rope from starving; to endow col- 
res and promote health; to relieve the 
or. Who gave it? There are 45,000,- 
J people in America in churches and 
nagogues; 65,000,000 outside of them. 
‘om 70 to 90 per cent of all officers 
all agencies promoting these gifts, 
d of all names published in reports 
d newspapers as givers of these bil- 
ms, are names found also in member- 
ip rolls of religious bodies. If Japan, 
irope and the poor of America depend- 
.on gifts from the 65,000,000 it would 
ypear that most of them had died of 
ld and hunger long ago. Back in 
06 and 1910, out of each 1000 babies 
yrn in New York, 140 to 150 died with- 
twelve months. Today fewer than 
venty-five die, and the ratio is steadily 
lling. More babies live. Many agencies 
ive cooperated to bring about this 
lange, but all of those who led in it, 
1 who pushed and managed it, and 
‘actically all who made volunteer gifts 
» achieve it, are members of churches 
> synagogues. When one remembers 
iat 137,000 babies are born in New 
ork city each year, he realizes that re- 
gious people act to a purpose. In every 
irt of the globe, and in every hamlet 
ad cross-roads in America, are workers 
or others—health, comfort, better en- 
ironment, salvation of society, of indi- 
idual. America leads the world by 
iving $40,000,000 in 1923 to support these 
‘orkers in foreign lands, and $125,000,- 
30 in home lands. Missionaries have 
hanged histories of nations and peo- 
les. They are changing them now— 
or the better. Who go out and do this 
rork? We know who do not go. We 
now who do not send others. They 
re the American people unidentified 
ith any religious body. The money 
iven to missions by people outside of 
hurches wouldn’t take you long to 
ount up. Many people refuse to serve 
hurches. They think it is not ‘the 
hing.” They ought to note who it is 
vho consent to serve. In all American 
ustory no such record obtained as right 
ow. The President of the United States 
S Official head of the Congregational 


National Council, the Chief Justice of the 
United States is official head of the Uni- 
tarian Conference, and the General of 
the United States Armies is head of a 
chapter that is building a cathedral in 
Washington to be to religion what the 
Capitol building is to government, 
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cabinet officers, justices of the courts, 
governors of states, United States sena- 
tors, head of big business—never in 
American history were so many men in 
high authority, carrying heavy burdens, 
giving up time, ability and money to 
serve churches.” 


Slot Offering Envelope 
No. 1013 


Made of strong paper stock. There 
is space for name, amount, and ad- 
dress. Size, 3%x5% inches. Design 


of Easter lilies and cross. Lavender 
and gold. $2.00 a hundred. 


Easter Card 


he as the Agustle 
called cut,” Thanks 
be to God who giveth 
us the victory through “ 
aur Lord dessa Chest,” 
to tay the Assurance of 
thas vickory won, for us fil 
yourcbest with, the compart 
His resurrection and give 


strength foe the daily 
Pale! of this like. 


No. 1130. For Pastors, Superintendents, 
and Christian Workers. Church design sur- 
rounded by Easter lilies in beautiful color- 
ings with appropriate Easter message. 
Size, 314x5 inches, Each card with en- 
velope, $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Eiaster Post-Cards 


No. 859. Each card contains an Easter 
greeting and a verse of Scripture, mak- 
ing it an appropriate greeting for the sea- 
son. Beautiful spring flowers in full colors 
are the designs. $1.25 per hundred, 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 


SUPPLIES for EASTER 


neon 


ae 


Easter Cards 


Series 1100. A new series of Easter 
Cards. Landscapes and church designs in 
full colorings with spring flower decora- 
tions. The cards are gold bordered. Size, 
3%x4%_ inches. Envelope with each card. 
Set of ten for 30 cents, postpaid. 


Easter Post-Cards with 
Scripture Verses 


Nos. 854 and 855. Two series of religious 
post-cards with appropriate Easter verses. 
Beautiful designs in full colors. $1.25 per 


hundred, 
Easter Folders 


Galera oo 


Neue 2 Tg . 


Series 1110. A new series of Easter 
Folders. Churches and landscapes deco- 
rated with spring flowers in exquisite color- 
ings. Gold borders, Envelopes with each. 
Sizes, 31%4x4% inches, Set of ten for 50 
cents, postpaid. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of Easter Supplies 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 


Order from our nearest house 


THE BA Pies 


The Significance of Christ’s Sacrifice 


Down through the centuries flows a scarlet stream marking the boundary that sepa- 


rates believers from unbelievers. 
Christian Communion of the Lord’s Supper. 


[We give this space to extracts from 
a sermon preached by Sam Bawden 
before the Telugu Baptist Conference 
at Madras, India, Dec. 30, 1923. By 
vote of the conference THE BAPTIST 
ts asked to give space to the message. 
In sending it Mr. Bawden says: 
“With fear and trembling I offer 
this feeble effort to Tue Baptist 
with the consciousness that it does 
not come up to the high standard 
you cherish for the paper. The vote 
of the conference, of course, means 
that we out here on foreign fields 
believe in the blood of Christ as the 
only way of salvation for these mul- 
titudes of India, and our hearts are 
burdened that some at home are 
questioning our loyalty to the gospel 
of Christ.”] 


XO some of the Hebrews in 

Egypt on the night of the 
Passover the sprinkling of the 
blood on the doorposts and lintels 
may have seemed an unnecessary 
and foolish observance, but the 
arrangement was intended to draw 
a line of separation through Egypt 
between Goshen and Misrain, be- 
tween hut and palace, nay, even 
between Israelite slave and Egyp- 
tian neighbor however humble. 
And if there were any of the He- 
brews so foolish as to be careless 
and indifferent about sprinkling 
the blood they stood with the 
Egyptians, separate from their 
brethren. So down through the 
centuries from the cross on Cal- 
vary there flows the scarlet stream 


that separates believers from un- 
believers. 


The Symbol of Safety 


In the moonlit darkness of that 
Egyptian Passover night every 
first-born child in the land of 
Egypt was imperiled where the 
blood had not been sprinkled ac- 
cording to directions. Only those 
were safe who had obeyed the 
command. For them the blood 
was the symbol of safety because 
they had believed and accepted the 
simple way of God’s appointed. 
For us today the message is the 
same. Dr. Theodore Cuyler used 
to tell a legend that on the night 
of the exodus a little Jewish 
maiden, the first-born of the fam- 
ily, was so troubled that she could 
not sleep. “Father,” she anxiously 
asked from her sick bed, “are you 
sure the blood is there?” mes: 
daughter,” replied the father. “I 
told the servants to be sure that 
it was sprinkled on both the door- 


By SAMUEL D. BAWDEN 


Hl NS 
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“Purge out the old leaven, 
that ye may be a new lump, 
even as ye are unleavened. 
For our Passover also hath 
been sacrificed, even Christ. 


Wherefore let us keep the 
feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness, but 
with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” 


posts and the lintel.” But she 
would not be content until her 
father, taking her in his arms, car- 
ried her to the door to see for her- 
self and, to the surprise of both, 
the blood was not there. The or- 
der had been neglected, but before 
midnight the sacred token of safety 
had been placed upon the door- 
post. 

As Hebrew families gathered 
that last night in Egypt around 
the Pascal Lamb and partook of 
the bitter herbs and unleavened 
bread it was a feast of thanksgiv- 
ing, for not only were they safe 
in Egypt as they ate but the blood 
of the lamb on the doorposts was 
for each of them the bond of de- 
liverance from slavery in Egypt 
and from Egypt itself. We, too, 
as we gather round the symbols 
of the broken body and blood of 
the Lamb of God join in thanks- 
giving that through his grace we 
are in the world but not of it, and 
that in his own good time our 
Lord will completely deliver us 
from the world of sin and death. 


The Sword Falls 


The blood which meant deliver- 
ance for the Israelites meant doom 
for the Egyptians, for the judg- 
ment had gone forth that “all the 
first-born in the land of Egypt 
shall die, from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sitteth upon his 
throne even unto the first-born of 
the maid servant that is behind the 
mill.” Even the cattle did not 


The Passover of the Jews is repeated in the 
This, too, is a symbol of separation. 


escape that condemnation might 
be imposed upon the false gods of 
Egypt. “At midnight while glad- 
ness reigns through Goshen the 
cry goes sounding along the Nile 
from sea to cataract. It is the wail 
of a smitten people, for in every 
house there lies one dead. It rises 
from the palace of Pharaoh whose 
son is in the arms of the destroyer. 
It echoes from temples, ainid 
sphinxes and pyramids, where 
priests are beating their bdreasts 
over the sudden death of the bull 
Apis, and the calf Mnevis and the 
goat Nendes, the objects of the 
nation’s idolatry. Thus on ‘the 
lands and on the idols of Egypt 
alike falls the sword which pro- 
claims Jehovah the only true God.” 


Our Assurance 


This was three thousand years 
ago and in a far-off land; but to- 
day and here we need the sarne 
message. It is no longer the blood 
of a slain beast we need to make 
us safe, but the very sacrificial life 
of Jesus Christ imparted to us by 
a living faith in him. No longer 
is blood upon doorposts and lintels 
necessary. That day is past and 
only the symbolism remains with 
its significance. When Jesus spoke 
to the Jews about eating his flesh 
and drinking his blood his thought 
was Spiritual though his words 
were physical. When David’s 
three friends broke through the 
lines of the enemy to bring their 
beloved chief a drink from the well 
in Bethlehem, he poured out the 
water they brought to him, saying, 
“Shall I drink the blood of these 
men who have put their lives in 
jeopardy?” The water was not 
blood, but it represented life risked 
for him, and therefore he could 
speak of it as blood. In the same 
way when we speak of the safety, 
the separation and the deliverance 
which come to us through the 
blood of Christ we mean the life 
that Christ gave up to the utter- 
most of sacrifice for the salvation 
of mankind. Only as the motive 
of Jesus becomes our motive, only 
as his blood is transferred to us by 
a spiritual transfusion, only as his 
cross becomes the instrument of 
our crucifixion to sin, only as he 
lives his life and dies his death 
Over again in us, only as upon us 
are the marks of the Lord Jesus, 
have we any assurance that he is 
our Passover sacrificed for us. 


. 
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Two Times Two Is Four 


HE invariable rule of two times two is hardly more certain and 
inflexible than the rule that increasing returns follow increased 
effort. 


During the past four years Northern Baptists have had a dem- 
onstration of the fact that a larger program brings larger results. 

Baptist missionary effort has for its main purpose the bringing 
of all people to a knowledge of Jesus Christ. The number of those 
who have taken his name in baptism is first in the list of results of all 
our activities. 


In the foreign field, for the four years preceding the Denver con- 
vention, there were approximately 25,000 baptisms. In the succeed- 
ing four years there were 50,815, an increase of 103.3 per cent. 


In the home field, the number increased from 150,000 for the four 
years preceding Denver to 235,000 in the four years after the Denver“ 
meeting, or 56.7 per cent. re 

A larger program inevitably brings larger results. 

Between now and April 30 there is yet time for all Baptists, 
whether they have subscribed or not, whether they have paid or not, 
to aid in bringing the five-year period begun at the Denver conven- 
tion, to a successful close. 


In the face of the splendid results shown above, it is inconceiva- 
ble that Northern Baptists will permit the period to close without 
insuring the payment of all obligations which made the results 
possible. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The Calvary church, Pasadena, Cal., 
dedicated its new building March 2. Dr. 
John M. Dean was one of the speakers. 


Rev. B. H. Fulkerson of Clyde, Kan., 
has accepted the call of the church at 
Western, Neb., and began his work there 
Mar. 1. 


Mrs. Moorman, wife of the pastor of 
the First church, Cheyenne, Wyo., has 
been ill for some months. ‘The local 
K.K.K. slipped the pastor five new ten 
dollars recently according to the Wyoming 
Baptist Bulletin. 


Rev. H. Lee McLendon, formerly pas- 
tor of the Marquette Road church, Chi- 
cago, has accepted the call of the First 
church, Centralia, Ill. He took up his 
new work March 1. Following his pas- 
torate in Chicago, he was pastor of the 
Calvary church, Cleveland. 


Rev. Eugene F. Judson, pastor of the 
First church, Kalispell, Mont., died in 
the General Hospital of that city. Throat 
trouble developed while he was engaged 
in special meetings. Dr. Clifford G. 
Cress, secretary of the Montana Baptist 
Convention and a classmate of Pastor 
Judson, paid high tribute to his old 
triend. Mr. Judson was a student ar 
Sioux Falls and Yankton colleges and 
began his ministry in Wisconsin. He 
hecame pastor at Kalispell in 1921. He 
leaves a wife, two sons and a daughter. 


After thirty years of missionary work 
in Arabia there are not more than ten 
Christians and not a single Christian 
church. Efforts are being made to get 
into the interior, but it is almost a hope- 
less task, declared Dr. Paul Harrison, 
known as “the apostle of the desert,” 
who has spent fourteen years in Arabia 
as medical missionary and will return 
immediately. “Missionaries never have 
been able in all these years to break 
down the barrier which Mahomet placed 
before his people thirteen centuries ago 
with just five words: ‘There is no God 
but God,” he said. “That is the power 
which has proved too strong for Chris- 
tian missionaries to overcome. The 
nomad Bedouin has a greater conception 
of God than the average man on Chi- 
cago streets, His whole thought is built 
on those five words, ‘There is no God 
but God.’ The workman repeats it as 
he works, the mother sings it in her 
lullaby to her baby. From the beggar 
in Bagdad to the most powerful and 
richest man in the country all are ruled 
by this one thought. It commands the 
devotion of the most primitive heart. It 
is not the sword or license that sways 
Arabia and other Mohammedan coun- 
tries. It is the picture of God which 
Mahomet made for them in the Koran 
centuries ago. There are 230,000,000 
Mohammedans in the world. It is the 
worst and best religion, and missionary 
effort among Mohammedans is all a mat- 
ter of individual work.” 


Dr. A. A. Hobson, 682 Marshall St., 
Milwaukee, is chairman of halls and 
meeting places. Any organization ex- 
pecting to ask for the use of a hall or 
building during the convention should 
communicate with him at once. 


At the one hundred and thirty-second 
convocation of the University of Chi- 
cago on Mar. 18, 159 degrees will be 
conferred by Pres. Ernest D. Burton. 
Among the graduates will be four 
Chinese and one Japanese. The convo- 
cation address will be on the subject 
“The University and National Leader- 
ship” by Dr. W. E. Dodd, professor of 
American history in the university. 


Rev. Fritz C. Hamlin, pastor of the 
Second Swedish church, Chicago, disap- 
peared on Feb. 21. He left his home 
to consult a physician. He disappeared 
under similar circumstances about seven 
years ago. In his youth he suffered an 
injury due to the kick of a horse. Mr. 
Hamlin had recently resigned his charge 
in Chicago to accept the call of the First 
Swedish church, St. Paul, and was to 
enter upon his new work immediately 
after the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Second church during 
the week beginning Mar. 11. The last 
time he suffered from this affliction he 
came to himself upon seeing a similar 
article in the press. Any one knowing 
his whereabouts should address 7657 
Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


FRITZ C, HAMLIN 


Rev. Fred White of Anamosa, I, 
has accepted the call of the chure 
Madison, S. D. Mrs. White is a g 
uate of the Baptist Missionary Trai 
School. 


It is interesting to note that the ¢ 
mittee on arrangements is making p 
to broadcast parts of the progran 
the meeting of the Northern Ba 
Convention when it meets in Milwa 
next May. 


Rev. O. R. Hauser, 2500 Kilbo 
Ave., Milwaukee, is chairman of 
committee in charge of banquet h 
If your organization, college, or s 
nary is planning to hold a banquet 
ing the convention it would be wis 
consult Mr. Hauser at an early date 


On Christmas day Rev. and |] 
Henry Topping, Baptist missionarie 
Japan since 1895, went to Yokoh 
with two suitcases full of doughnut 
distribute among the needy chilc 
‘Three motor truck loads of Baptist 
sion school students gave a Christ 
program and the Christmas messag 
the children and mothers at four 
barrack centers in the city. Ove 
thousand at each center heard the1 
sage and songs and received a Christ 
present from America with oranges 
cakes. 


A good straight talk was given to 
Hi-Y boys at the recent ninth an 
jambouree of Chicago high-school b 
K. K. Rockne of Notre Dame was 
of the speakers. He said: “Therei, 
place in football for either the cre 
puff fellow or the bully. We don’t y 
fellows in athletics who are more 
terested in training for the junior p. 
than they are in training for the t 
The Hi-Y club demands fellows whe 
not lopsided, but strong all-around 1 
You can’t stop the plunging halfbacl 
bluffing him. You can’t make the t 
by simply punching the clock and sp. 
ing so much time on the field. ] 
what you are inside that counts.” | 
wonder if almost the same speech w! 
not be fitting in the councils of 
church workers. Is it not what is 
the “inside” that counts with us? | 


Miss Hazel F. Shank of Fruita, ! 
sailed from New York, Feb. 9, for Mi 
mein, Burma. Miss Shank was appoi' 
suddenly to fill an emergency need in 
English girls’ high school at Mouln 
Miss Helen Good, one of the teache1 
this school, is now at home on furld 
after eight strenuous years on the i 
and the return of Miss Ethel Jones) 
cause of illness in her family would |’ 
Miss Annie L. Prince to carry on! 
work of this school of 132 pupils wit) 
assistance. Miss Shank is a graduat 
Colorado State Teachers’ College and! 
had a course in Bible study at Dr. WEI 
Bible School in New York and sev 
years’ experience in teaching, so is * 
equipped to fill this emergency. 
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Every one knows of the great revival 
that has been-sweeping over the Sona 
Bata field in the Belgian Congo. During 
the year 1923—the third year of the re- 
vival—1800 were baptized and there are 
still many who are waiting to be bap- 
tized. Missionary P. A. McDiarmid 
says: “The Lord has most wonderfully 
blessed the work we are engaged in. 
We must devote our chief energies in 
building up the Christian life of these 
thousands of converts who have come 
into the church in the past three years.” 


First prize, which is $100 in gold, 
offered by D. King in his “Scofflaw” 
competition, was won by Harold Bisbee, 
Milton, Mass., whose contribution reads 
as follows: “We live in a democracy, 
Or a government by the people. By its 
very nature democratic government im- 
plies a high sense of personal responsi- 
bility on the part of the people. The 
complement of enforcement of law is 
obedience to law; and the willingness 
with which obedience responds to en- 
forcement is the acid test of a true de- 
mocracy. The lawless drinker places his 
selfish pleasure above the law of the 
land, shows himself traitorous to the 
basic principle of his government and 
is, therefore, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a scofflaw.” 


Because the membership of the 
churches is made up of the middle classes 
and the really poor do not attend serv- 
ices, the churches as a whole have found 
it a difficult task to undertake responsi- 
bility for humanizing industry, according 
to the Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, pastor of 
Bethel Evangelical Church, Detroit, who 
opened the discussion on social service 
at the annual meeting of the executive 
committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches. He declares the tremendous 
wealth of our country keeps the needs 
of the workers from becoming as urgent 
as they are in Europe. He said in part: 
“The social service commission has a dif- 
ficult task in guiding the churches 
through the mazes and intricacies of the 
social and industrial problem; a difficult 
task not only because the problem is so 
complex but also because nothing com- 
pels us to undertake responsibility for 
the humanizing of industry but our own 
conscience. The people who bear the 
burdens of modern industry and suffer 
from its moral limitations are, on the 
whole, not in the churches. The peo- 
ple in the churches are the higher mid- 
dle classes who reap whatever advan- 
tages modern machine industry brings 
to the few, and the lower middle classes 
who enjoy the comforts and conveni- 
ences which are the real blessings of 
modern industry with its high mechan- 
ical efficiency and tremendous produc- 
tivity. The hewers of wood.and drawers 
of water are not in our churches, at least 
not in our Protestant churches. Their 
needs are never made vocal in her coun- 
cils. And the tremendous wealth of our 
country keeps these needs from becom- 
ing as urgent as they are in Europe, 
where they have enlisted the middle 
class Christian idealist to espouse the 
cause of the worker, though all too 
tardily.” 
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The engagement of Miss Evelyn 
Bickel to Willard Topping was recently 
announced in Yokohama. Miss Bickel 
is a missionary of the Woman’s Soci- 
ety and Mr. Topping is in the service 
of the Y. M. C. A. Both are the chil- 
dren of well-known Baptist missionaries, 
Miss Bickel being the daughter of the 
late Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea 
and Mrs. Bickel, and Mr. Topping the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Topping, 
Baptist missionaries in Japan for almost 
thirty years. Mrs. Bickel is now in 
Japan with her daughter. 


Rev. C. W. Finwall of Fargo, N. D., 
writes: “The Fargo churches are moy- 
ing ahead. Dr. H. R. Best of the First 
church some time ago suggested a re- 
ligious census. About twenty churches 
participated through their pastors and 
laymen. J. H. Thompson of the First 
church was elected census commissioner. 
The other two members of the commit- 
tee were Prof. J. Mayer and the writer. 
More than forty young people from the 
churches, colleges and other schools 
made the canvass in ten days, visiting 
more than 6000 homes, hotels and board- 
ing houses. The census showed about 
10,000 church members and a like ntuin- 
ber who expressed a church preference. 
Only 500 people had no church prefer- 
ence or refused information while less 
than that number were not located. 
Seventeen of the churches are now co- 
operating in a publicity campaign, buy- 
ing a quarter page in the two daily pa- 
pers, urging all citizens to attend some 
church Sunday at least until Faster 
time. Nearly all of the cooperating 
churches are planning pre-Easter evan- 
gelistic campaigns, 


Modernism is getting a stronger hold 
on the clergy of England than it is in 
America, according to the Rev. W. Tal- 
bot Hindley, vicar of St. John’s church, 
London, England, one of the speakers at 
founder’s week conference in Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, Feb. 48. 
“While the newspapers in England do 
not give the prominence to this contro- 
versy between the fundamentalists and 
the modernists that they do in the United 
States,” said Mr. Hindley, “the war is 
just as keen in London and other parts 
of England as it is in America, only with 
this difference that the modernists have 
the upper hand in my country and the 
fundamentalists are not as well organ- 
ized as they are in America. Every pro- 
fessor in both Oxford and Cambridge 
are modernists, and I believe that the 
only hope for the fundamentalists in 
England is to found a fundamentalist 
church of their own, irrespective of de- 
nominations. It is different in America, 
as far as I can judge. Here the funda- 
mentalists are well organized and can 
cope with the situation better than we 
can in England. The American laymen 
give you more support than they do in 
my country. At a recent conference of 
Anglican church leaders only seven out 
of the seventy present were fundamen- 
talists. The situation so far as modern- 
ism is concerned is even worse among 
the nonconformists than in the Church 
of England.” 
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The church at Grand Island, Neb., was 
engaged in special meetings from March 
16-30, with Dr. E. S. Stucker as evange- 
list. Mr. Stucker advertises as “twelve 
years an evangelist and still one.” His 
address is Ottawa, Kan. 


One of the oldest churches in Michi- 
gan is the church at Walled. Lake which 
celebrated its ninetieth anniversary on 
Feb. 28. Rev. John E. Smith, general 
director of the convention and neighbor- 
ing pastors took part in the service. 


The Lincoln Park church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has suffered a serious loss in the 
death of Dr. John R. Spencer, who has 
been for thirty-six years a practicing 
physician in that city. He was actively 
identified with Christian work in Cin- 
cinnati, and especially in our own 
churches. Pastors Stulce, Bowyer, 
Crane, Henson and Herget had part in 
the services in his memory. 


The church at Kankakee, IIll., held a 
unique funeral service in commemorat- 
ing the burial of twenty-five dead mem- 
bers, and Pastor Hines preached a 
sermon entitled “Burying Dead Mem- 
bers” on the text from Rev. 3:1: “You 
have the name of being alive, but you 
are dead.” (Moffatt.) The service af- 
forded the pastor an opportunity of 
emphasizing the value and obligations 
of church membership, and had a salubri- 
ous effect on a lot of sick members who 
were given a realization of their ap- 
proaching end. This is a novel service, 
more or less depressing to contemplate 
but much to be preferred to the usual 
method of “dropping names.” 


Dr. J. H. Rushbrook states that a num- 
ber of Russian Baptist leaders have been 
arrested and that they may be by this 
time exiled. Timoshenko, Shiloff, and 
Levadanto are among the number. The 
arrests are said to have taken place on 
account of the attitude of these men to 
military service. The all Russian Baptist 
Union has gone a long way to meet the 
government’s view and affirm its loyalty 
to the existing régime and condemned 
anti-militaristic agitation. Doctor Rush- 
brook continues: “The tangle in Russia 
needs patience to unravel and there are 
unhappily even among Baptists a few 
who deal with Russian affairs in wavs 
that do not help Russia or their breth- 
ren.” Doctor Rushbrook has received a 
courteous hearing in London by repre- 
sentatives of the Russian government in 
the matter of the arrest of Baptists. 


A “Traveling Fellowship” worth $1500 
has just been awarded by Pres. Ernest 
DeWitt Burton, of the University of 
Chicago, to Mr. Harold R. Willoughby, 
a graduate of Wesleyan University and 
a sergeant of artillery in the late war, 
who has just passed his Dioctor’s exam- 
ination at the University of Chicago 
with the highest honors. Mr. Willough- 
by sails at once for Palestine and 
Greece, where he will spend the spring, 
and, after visiting Germany and Eng- 
land in the summer, will return to the 
university in September to take up work 
as instructor in the New Testament de- 
partment. 


The Woodlawn church, Chicago, of 
which Dr. M. P. Boynton has been so 
long the pastor, went over the top in its 
campaign for funds for a new church 
house. A total of $105,000 was pledged 
under the leadership of Dr. F. H. Divine 
of New York. 


The Financial Situation 
as of February 15 


HE financial goal for the pres- 

ent fiscal year is $12,161,521.67. 
This includes provision of $8,409,- 
096 for operating budgets, $1,853,- 
685.37 for the debts reported to the 
finance committee by the various 
organizations and $1,848,740.30 dus 
organizations which did not re- 
ceive their full pro rata share of 
distributable funds. 

The total receipts as of Feb. 15 
applying on the above united 
budget aggregated $4,575,248. This 
is about the same as last year. It 
leaves $7,586,272 to be raised be- 
tween Feb. 15 and April 30. The 
financial situation is admittedly 
grave. 

However, note 

That the per capita giving re- 
quired from the 1,261,000 Northern 
Baptists to raise $12,161,521 would 
be $9.64. The average received up 
to Feb. 15 was $3.63, leaving a 
balance of $6.01 per member re- 
quired by April 30. To realize this 
average means that about one-third 
of our people would have to give 
an amount greatly in excess of 
$6.01 in order to equalize gifts from 
those not able to contribute the 
full average amount. 

That in the old days about 75 per 
cent of our annual income was re- 
ceived during the last two months 
of the fiscal year. If we contrib- 
ute 62 per cent durinz the last two 
months of this year we shall reach 
our goal. 

That while some people cannot 
pay their pledges, many churches 
have assured us that they will se- 
cure the shrinkage in new contri- 
butions. If all our churches do 
this, it means victory. 

That we must put forth every 
effort to gather in the funds by 
April 30, in order to meet all ob- 
ligations and begin the new pro- 
gram with a clean slate. 


The First church, Adrian, Mich., has 
called Rev. M. F. Ashbrooke of the senior 
class of Rochester Seminary, his services 
to begin June 1 at the close of his work. 
Mr. Ashbrooke is a native of Granville, 
Ohio, and a graduate of Denison Univer- 
sity. Last December he was married to 
Miss Elizabeth Barbour, a daughter of 
Senator James J. Barbour of Chicago, and 
a niece of President Barbour of Roches- 
ter. Rev. C. L. Rhoades of Buffalo, N. Y., 
is very acceptable as acting pastor of the 
Adrian church. 
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Willard Harding of Timnath, Col.,, ; 
last month at the age of eighty-four. 
was greatly interested in the work of 
denomination. He gave to missions, « 
cation and other denominational y 
about $20,000 during the past ten y 
and the larger portion of his estate 
$50,000 will go for similar objects. 


Rev. Frank Barnett died at Pont 
Mich., Mar. 2. He served’the churc¢ 
as pastor for almost forty years. 
Denver and Greeley (Col.), Salt L 
City and Ogden (Utah), Weston, K 
mazoo and Pontiac (Mich.), he held ; 
cessful pastorates. The fine building 
the Pontiac church was erected du 
his pastorate. 


Rev. William Nicholl of Qui 
Mass., received $50 in gold for the 
lowing reason why “Scofflaw” is a g 
word to designate the person who 
regards the eighteenth amendment. “ 
majority of the people of the Un 
States have added the eighteenth ame 
ment to our Constitution as necess 
to our social, economic and moral 3 
fare. Any violator thereof become 
menace to the republic and should 
branded accordingly. The judges of 
American Bar Association warn 
nation against all who ‘scoff at this | 
or any. other law.’ ‘Scofflaw’ is tin 
and suggestive of wilful criminz 
against the state and should awaken, 
conscience of the general public to 
truth inherent in President Coolid 
declaration that ‘free government | 
no greater menace than disrespect | 
authority.’ ” 


We are in receipt of the Gospel 
translated by Mrs. W. A. Montgom 
The rest of the New Testament will; 
pear later. The translation is desig 
for general reading. Indeed, one of] 
aims the author had in mind was 
stimulate daily reading of the Gosj 
No claim is made for profound schc 
ship and research in offering ano} 
translation to the public. The chai 
divisions have been retained with | 
gestive headings, and the verses are | 
indicated by numbers. The make uw 
the book is well done. It follows thel 
of the modern newspaper and maga 
in setting out the reading matter im 
tractive paragraphs with striking k 
lines. The Gospels are the most diffi 
part of the Bible to translate because * 
are simple narrative expressed in| 
words common people use and not inl 
language of the school which Paul wit 
It is hard for any translator to imp 
on the parable of the prodigal son ! 
the sermon on the mount, but most tr! 
lators can improve on former version( 
Paul’s letters. Mrs. Montgomery | 
made her translation readable and i 
gestive not only by the womanly touc’ 
many renderings but also by the o# 
nality of her paragraph captions. | 
book is dedicated to the American }f 
tist Publication Society and to | 
supreme task of circulating the script’ 
to which it has set its hand. To datel 
Publication Society reports the sale 
8,000 copies of this translation whicls 
recently came from the press. : 


(Continued on page 165) 
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Radio Reflections 


ISTENING in on the radio, we find some interest- 
ing and suggestive parallels to the editing of a 
gious journal like THE BAPTIST. Three of the 
's that run parallel with our weekly effort are re- 
ng, receiving and responding. These terms are 
liliar to everybody because of the general use of 
io. In the home where there is a receiving set, 
sages and music from broadcasting stations are 
comed, and in turn those who receive often re- 
nd with expressions of their appreciation in let- 
, telegrams and gifts. In this way the circle is 
‘pleted to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

he editors of a religious journal are somewhat 
the announcers who introduce the speakers or 
sicians, as the case may be, relay and interpret 
rent news, and incidentally advertise the par- 
lar broadcasting station. For a number of weeks 
have been announcing with all the clearness and 
hasis at our command the impending judgment 
for Northern Baptists which falls this year on 
il 30. The message has been broadcast to every- 
y who takes THE BAPTIST, and we purpose to 
tinue to send out this word without intermission 
il the date mentioned because an emergency exists 
ch, unless met with heroic self-sacrifice, will mean 
sat and disaster to our missionary work from 
‘ton to Calcutta and from the states of Mexico to 
Straits of Magellan. The close of the New World 
7ement with honor, the completion of our five-year 
‘ with a clean slate, the opening of the new fiscal 
t with credit—these are the things THE BAPTIST 
roadcasting to the churches. 


ut who hath believed our report? Who is moved 
Jur appeal? We have no means of knowing save 
ve get an occasional response by letter telling us 
/ Our words have been read and that our message 
ot in vain. If our leaders, however, were to de- 
d upon THE Baptist for the material with which 
heck on the number of churches pledged to see 
New World Movement through with honor, they 
Id be disappointed. There are doubtless many 
rches pledged in all honor and purpose and or- 
ization to meet the emergency with every ounce 
heir resources; but we have heard from only a 
ligible number. The response to our call so far 


as direct communications to us in concerned still 
lingers in the nebulous good intentions of many of our 
readers who have promised themselves to write us. 

To remedy this defect in the complete circle of our 
fellowship THE BAPTIST will from now to April 26 
print the list of all churches who notify us that they 
have seriously considered the close of the New World 
Movement with honor and have pledged themselves 
to do their utmost in the payment of old pledges, in 
securing new contributions, and in arranging for the 
taking of a great resurrection offering on Easter 
Sunday. We call upon the pastors to cooperate with 
us in this effort to inspire our people to go over the 
top in this final battle for decisive victory. A postal 
card addressed to THE BAPTIST telling us that your 
church is in line for heroic and organized effort to 
do its full share in the victorious completion of the 
New World Movement is sufficient for our list. 


Fosdick’s Faith 


ITH a view to reassuring those of our readers 

who have had their doubts about the faith of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, we print below his own con- 
fession as we clipped it from the Literary Digest of 
February 2. The Presbyterian denomination, gov- 
erned in its faith by a formal creed, could not well 
let pass without protest the vote of the last General 
Assembly which imposed upon the creed things that 
are neither implied nor expressed in the creed. 
Therefore 150 leading Presbyterian ministers, repre- 
senting every shade of opinion in the current con- 
troversy over doctrine, have issued a_ statement 
which protests against the action of the last General 
Assembly as untrue to the historic Presbyterian posi- 
tion on the inspiration and authority of the Bible. 
The statement, while absolving Harry Emerson 
Fosdick from the charge of heretical preaching, 
criticizes him for “the contention and strife’? which 
his famous sermon on “Shall the Fundamentalists 
Win?” stirred up, and counsels him that, while not a 
Presbyterian, he should acknowledge his obligation 
within the Presbytery which he serves. The state- 
ment also contains the following confession of faith 
in the very words of Doctor Fosdick. It speaks for 
itself, and words of ours are superfluous save to say 
that any Presbyterian church which cannot accept 
that faith as the basis of all evangelical religion 
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would better go clean over to the Roman Catholic 
church which has an infallible interpreter of divine 
truth in the person of his holiness, the pope of Rome. 

“There are days when every man who seriously 
and deeply believes in the gospel of Jesus Christ 
wants to be counted on that side and:not on the other. 
It goes hard with me, therefore, to find myself and 
whatever influence I may possess, rated as against 
things I really am for, and for things I really am 
against. 

“T am in the ministry of the evangelical churches 
because I belong there and nowhere else—reared in 
the evangelical Christianity, converted in it, con- 
vinced of it, and ready to live and die for it. The 
liberty I claim to think through the gospel in terms 
real and cogent in our own time is, I am sure, not 
a denial of the gospel, but one of the most precious 
and sacred privileges and responsibilities which our 
evangelical forefathers claimed for themselves, 
fought for and gloriously used. 

“Personally, I have no patience with an emascu- 
lated Christianity that denudes the gospel of its 
superhuman elements, its redeeming power and its 
eternal hopes. I believe in the personal God revealed 
in Christ, in his omnipresent activity and endless re- 
sources to achieve his purposes for us and all men; 
I believe in Christ, his deity, his sacrificial saviour- 
hood, his resurrected and triumphant life, his right- 
ful Lordship, and the indispensableness of his mes- 
sage to mankind. 

“In the indwelling spirit I believe, the forgiveness 
of sins, the redeemed and victorious life, the triumph 
of righteousness on earth and the life everlasting. 
This faith I find in the scriptures, and the objective 
of my ministry is to lead men to the scriptures as 
the standard and norm of religious experience—the 
progressive self-revelation of God in the history of a 
unique people, culminating in Christ. 

“To the proclamation of the gospel with such ele- 
ments of abiding experience at the heart of it I am 
giving myself—trying to translate it into terms that 
will penetrate the intelligence and challenge the con- 
science of the oncoming generation. 

“T am not, therefore, an enemy of the gospel of 
Christ, a denier of the profound experiences and con- 
victions which in all ages have been the glory of the 
church, the substance of her creeds and the source 
of her power. Nor, as I understand it, are those 
who, like me, are called liberals. 

“We are men at the center of whose life is a pro- 
found faith in God revealed in Christ for man’s sal- 
vation, and we are facing with passionate earnest- 
ness the needs of this disturbed, doubting and often 
wistful generation, endeavoring, as our fathers did 
in their days, to interpret the everlasting gospel to 
our own time in terms that our own time can under- 
stand.” 


“Is It Not Enough To Be Christian?”’ 


HE question involved in this caption is discussed 
editorially im the Christian Century of February 
28. With characteristic freedom and swivel-chair 
logic, the editor attacks the weakness and peculiari- 
ties of denominationalism and pleads for a Christian 
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comity which will permit a man to become a membe 
of any church on the simple evidence that he is ; 
Christian. The logic of the editorial is based upo 
the argument that all tests of church membership be 
yond the moral and spiritual evidences of a Christiay 
life are schismatic and divide the body of Christ, an 
that, therefore, Catholic and Baptist, Episcopaliay 
and Disciple, Lutheran and Presbyterian are aliki 
schismatic because they impose upon membershij 
in their church organizations conditions which 4 

not required by the Lord for citizenship in hi 
kingdom. | 

On a paper and academic basis the argument i 
sound and the conclusions are inevitable. But prac 
tical problems are not usually solved by schoolroon 
logic. Things as they are and theories of what the 
ought to be, are a good deal like Kipling’s East an 
West which never meet. As things are there is littl 
need for letting down the bars which preserve thi 
distinctiveness of each denomination. With mor 
than fifty-seven varieties of ecclesiastical organiza 
tions in existence, it should not be difficult for am 
Christian to find a satisfactory church home. In fact 
denominations are but organized expressions of dif 
ferent types of people. The only trouble is that som 
of the types are in the wrong pew. There are Cath 
olics in Protestant churches, and Protestants 1 
Catholic churches. That is to say, there are Protest 
ants who insist upon setting up an external, infallibl 
authority in matters of faith, and there are Catholic 
who live in the freedom of the spirit. But in genera! 
Protestants stand for freedom and Catholics for obe 
dience to the pope. As an illustration that denomina 
tions are organized expression of temperament, w 
refer to the fact that Baptists have had no great suc 
cess with Italians because Baptists are too informa 
and democratic to suit people of artistic temperamen 
and aristocratic ideals. Some form of episcopacy ha 
a stronger appeal to the Italian. On the other hand 
Baptist success in Russia is phenomenal because th 
Russian at heart is democratic. Therefore it woul 
be almost impossible for the Russian and Italian t 
be at home in the same type of ecclesiastical organ 
ization. 

Schism in the Lody of Christ on account of denom 
inationalism is not at all serious when compared wit! 
the divisions due to ugly tempers in each denomina 
tion that disintegrate and destroy the spiritua 
structure which God is seeking to build with livin; 
stones. Jt is ugly attitudes of mind and not organiza 
tions of polity that break down the fine unities 0 
Christian fellowship. What good does it accomplis! 
to pass easily from one church to another if the fel 
lowship is not sanctified by the wholesome spirit ani 
purpose of Christ? Let the Christian Century qui 
for a while playing on the Jew’s harp of church uni 
formity and give its splendid editorial ability to th 
task of healing the wounds which Jesus is receivin 
in the house of his friends. It might begin with it 
own communion, the Disciples of Christ, and in tha 
laboratory try out the experiment of mixing in happ! 
fellowship the old-time Campbellite and the moder 


Disciple. 
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NY other lands, and in other ages, men 
have rejoiced to build temples which, 


worth of 
lofty 


dignity of proportion, in 
aterials, in upward thrust of 
wer, have sought to express man’s 
pirations. In that respect the new 
urch just reared by the Fountain 
reet Baptist congregation in Grand 
ipids, Mich., is no new departure— 
ough few are the churches in America 
admirable in design, so individual in 
pect, so spontaneous, vigorous and yet 
acious, as this edifice which marks 
e high talent of its architects, Coolidge 
d Hodgdon of Chicago. 


In other lands, and in other ages, it 
is the old-time custom to place near 
e great church an ecclesiastical palace, 
t that palace was for the prelate 
d his churchly courtiers. It is a spe- 
| characteristic of democratic Amer- 
_ that the ecclesiastical palace adjoin- 
x this new Fountain Street Baptist 
urch is a palace for all—a church 
use where community life goes on for 
; where the tables are spread twice 
ily for this or that organization of 
ung or old, of men or of women; 
ere young folks gather to play ath- 
ic games; where teaching is carried 
; where sewing-machines whirr at the 
king of garments for the needy, while 
ghborly talk goes on among old 
onds. 


characteristic it is of America that 
t only does the great auditorium of 
‘ church resound with the strains of 
irchly music or with hymn and 
iver, but that also in this auditorium 
frequent lectures by men eminent as 
iolars, explorers, writers or scientists, 
1 music is rendered for music’s sake. 


A Friend of Inner Needs 


Jemocracy has gone a further step in 
$ church. An interesting aspect of 
life is that so many men and women 
© come constantly to its services, 
e gladly for its purposes, and join in 
activities, are not members of the 
irch, but none the less realize that 
y draw spiritual sustenance from it, 
| love and cherish it as staunch friend 
their inner needs. 


yharacteristic is it that one of the 
t events within the new church was 
incheon in the church house for the 
ind Rapids ministers’ conference: 
t at one of the ceremonies of dedica- 
1 week, among the speakers were 
tors of eight sister denominations— 
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On the Street Called Fountain 


BY VICTOR HENDERSON 


ra 
We are indebted to Mr. Hender- 
son, special correspondent of the 
“Grand Rapids Press,” for this 
picturesque description of an 
architectural gem which ranks 
with some of the great church 
buildings of the world in point of 
beauty and utility. We are fortu- 
nate also in being able to reproduce 
the pictures of it in our pages. 
The face of the genius who leads 
this great church will be welcomed 
by his many friends who read 
“The Baptist.” 


a 


including the dean of the Protestant 
Episcopal procathedral and the rabbi of 
a Ssynagogue—all asking blessing on an 
instrumentality they knew to be sympa- 
thetic with their own dearest hopes for 
mankind. 

What is the aspect of this new church 
—so noble an enrichment of the archi- 
tectural monuments of the community? 
It is a church that expresses in its out- 
ward form the long tradition of Chris- 
tianity. Its far-off ancestors were the 
churches of northern Italy of an age 
before the Gothic was born—when men 


tore blocks of stone, carvings and capi- 
tals, from the ruins of ancient temples 
of ancient faiths and with them reared 
the churches of a religion that then was 
young. Not only have the round 
arches, the arcadings, the round-topped 
windows and doorways of early Chris- 
tian Italy inspired the design of the new 
building, but also the texture of the 
fabric suggests the mottlings that come 
from the quarrying of building blocks, 
not from the mountainside, but from the 
debris of heathen temple and _ palace. 
The bricks are of many bakings, of five 
colors—buff, reddish, grey and two 
shades of brown—and carefully com- 
mingled so as to effect the tapestried 
semblance of those ancient walls of 
northern Italy. 


There is rich beauty in the sculptur- 
ings about the doorway, in the vast rose 
window, in the lofty tower. And that 
tower strikes a special note of common 
humanity, for it stands as a memorial to 
all the war dead of the city—not alone 
to those whose families were of this 
particular church, but to all the sons 
and daughters of the city who laid down 
their lives in any of the nation’s wars. 


The beauty of the church becomes 
vocal in a great organ of orchestral elo- 


LOOKING TOWARD 


THE 


PULPIT IN FOUNTAIN STREET 


CHURCH 
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quence of tone—a Skinner instrument 
equaled by few organs in richness of 
resources, in power, majesty and poetry. 
One of the three men who gave $50,000 
for this organ has, as his own special 
contribution, pledged the salary for an 
organist—up to $5,000 a year for five 
years—with the desire that this organ 
shall be a means of enrichment of the 
musical life of an entire city. 

Whose is the vision, faith and leader- 
ship that has reared this new $800,000 
church on the ruins of a church de- 
stroyed by fire seven years ago. His 
name is Alfred Wesley Wishart. He is 
a graduate of Colgate of 1889—D. D. 
too—and B. D. of the University of Chi- 
cago, where he received modern scien- 
tific training for the ministry—for he is 
scholar, as well as preacher of enkindling 
faith and zeal. Pastor first at Greene, 
N. Ys, and: later -at-'Second. Baptist 
church, Troy, N. Y., it was from Central 
Baptist church at Trenton, N. J., after 
eleven years of service there, that he 
was called to Grand Rapids, in 1906. To 
appreciate the work he has done in 
Grand Rapids you would have to sit and 
listen to the animation with which men 
of intelligence, after hearing one of his 
sermons, discuss the thoughts his 
thoughtfulness has aroused; you would 
have to come in contact with the activi- 
ties for the general welfare of the com- 
munity conducted by men whose zeal 
for the common good has been inspired 
by his personality and teachings. 

Here is a bit of money-and-cents evi- 
dence of whether the men and women 
of his community think his work worth 
encouraging and aiding: On the day of 
the first Sunday’s preaching in the new 
church, Feb. 2, 1924, the contribution 
box contained $107,000 in gifts or 
pledges toward the building fund. That 
brought the total of gifts and pledges 
for the new church to $600,000. Today 
the debt on the $800,000 church thus far 
not provided for by gifts or pledges is 


only $75,000—and the church has been 
in use only a few weeks! This year’s 
budget, not counting the organist’s sal- 
ary, is $53,000. All this from a congre- 
gation of 1100 members and a Sunday 
school of 600. 

“Our church,” its pastor has said, “has 
for aim a church open seven days a 
week, wherein religious culture will be 
piomoted and wholesome social activities 
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carried on for all classes and conditions 
of people. We believe in a truly Chris- 
tian religion which encourages liberty to 
think and fosters genuine spirituality— 
a religion that safeguards and develops 
the good in our common life.” 


What Will Happen at the End of the New 
World Movement? 


BY FREDERICK L. ANDERSON 


RISIS means judgment in Greek. 

Every crisis judges men and women, 
sifts them, determines and manifests 
their real character, and gives direction 
to all their future. 

To our denomination the inauguration 
of the New World Movement was a 
crisis. It showed the stuff Northern 
Baptists were made of. It tested our 
love for Christ and for men, the depth 
of our appreciation of the need of the 
lost, of our sympathy for a Christless, 
ignorant, sick and _ poverty-stricken 
world, the sincerity of our belief in the 
reality of our religion and our faith in 
the final victory. And best of all, it 
was a practical test. It asked us how 
much we would give of ourselves, our 
time and our money, how much the con- 
quest of the world to Christ really 
meant to us. 

The Northern Baptists 
fairly well. There was 


stood the test 
much heroic 


giving, a good deal of real self-sacrifice. 
The great central core of our member- 
ship on the whole responded nobly to 
the call of Christ. The outer fringe 
did more than we expected, but not very 


much, and soon tired of that. The 
common folks, the great bulk of the 
Baptists, proved that they were real 


Christians, and so did a few of our rich 
men. 


We must lay our getting only half 


Be does not ask the impossible, 
but he does expect that his 
servants will be as honest and 
faithful in their obligations to him 
and his cause as they are in ordi- 
nary business relations with their 
fellowmen. Do we pay our grocer? 
Should we not pay our pledges to 
the one to whom we owe all we are 
and have? 
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way to our goal mostly to the ou 
fringe of our membership and to ¢ 
majority of our rich people, who did r 
give in any such proportion as some 
their brethren who were poorer in t' 
world’s goods but richer in faith. § 
most of us could have given more th 
we did, and very few pledged more th 
they should. 


With the end of the New Wo: 
Movement, May 1 next, we Bapti 
shall face a new crisis, a new turnij 
point in our history. The great qu 
tion that will be decided then, will 
whether as Baptists we shall go forwe 
or backward in the support of our gr 
missionary work. This will not be | 
cided by resolutions passed in great . 
semblies or by measures taken at he; 
quarters, but by the action of yc 
church and mine, by the measure 
your love and my love for Christ a 
the purpose which lies nearest his hez 

In thousands of cities, towns and j 
lages, in little committees and in pra: 
meetings, it will be decided whether 
shall send more missionaries to the lar 
beyond the sea or whether we shall bri 
some home; whether we shall encourz 
or discourage and dismay the hearts 
men and women who have put their li 
into the work in our own America 2 
on other shores; whether we shall ¢ 
yes or no to the hundreds of villa; 
in India and China and the Congo w 
cry for the gospel light; whether — 
shall increase or decrease the num 
of student pastors in our great univ 
sities and colleges; whether we shall. 
more or less to Christianize our gr 
foreign populations; whether we sl 
hasten or slow down the presses t 
print the Bible for a needy world. 
that meeting in your church and m 
those questions and many more equ 
important will be decided and the 
cision will reveal what sort of men 
women and what kind of Christians 
really are. 


What will happen at the end of 
New World Movement? That depe 
on the Northern Baptists. That depe 
on you. Our whole work, our w 
future as a denomination trembles 
the balance on that first of May. F 
will you and I tip the scales? 

Many churches throughout the No’ 
ern Baptist Convention are not wail) 
for the first of May for the decisior! 
this important question. They are p! 
ning to devote a period of a month 
six weeks to a thorough study of ! 
needs of the world-wide kingdom wi) 
as well as to those of the local chu! 
Towards the end of March or early 
April this study will culminate in} 
effort to give every member of } 
church and constituency an opportu! 
to cast his vote in favor of an ©! 
increasing response to the call of 
for world evangelization, by making! 
pledge for a generous weekly offerin 

Will your church carry out the si 
plan? A full response from the chur¢é 
at home will relieve our missionaries 
home and abroad from the anxiety‘ 
the present hour and assure them‘ 
hearty support in the Master’s worlt 
which they have given their lives. | 
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“Like Father Like Son” 


Like Father 


UR readers will be interested in see- 
ing the face of the young minister 
ho began his work as pastor of the 
rst church, Paterson, N. J., on the 
‘st Sunday of March. “Like father 
<e son” is the phrase that best suits 
e situation. Russell Moore Brougher 
the son of his father, J. Whitcomb 
rougher, in every particular. Both 
en are dynamic, creative, conservative. 
heir preaching is of the popular type, 
vburdened with heaviness and scintil- 
ting with wit. Both father and son 
n tell a good story, and even though 
e story be of ancient vintage, when 
ven the “Brougherian” touch its age 
sappears in the glow of eternal youth. 
owever, it would be unfair to give the 
ipression that the son is a duplicate 


RUSSELL M. BROUGHER 


the father. Russell has a personality 
his own. With the ardor of youth, 
€ son out-Broughers his father in the 
atter of conservatism in theology. 
€ cannot imagine James Whitcomb 
‘ougher calling for a division of the 
use; but some time ago we read in 
certain publication, which shall be 
meless, an article by Russell Moore 
‘ougher calling for a division of the 
iptist denomination which would per- 
t all conservative and reactionary 
iptists to function freely without en- 
agling alliances with liberal and pro- 
essive Baptists. This indicates the 
mper of the new pastor of the Pater- 
n church. But if there is danger of 
o-sidedness from an ultra-conservative 
int it is corrected by a strong evan- 
listic passion and by a saving sense 
hamor. No man can be honestly 


Under the heading “Like Father 
Like Son,” we present two unique 
events. The first is the striking 
fact that Doctor Brougher’s oldest 
son, Russell, who was born in 
Paterson, N. J., where his father 
was pastor twenty-eight years ago, 
accepted the unanimous call of 
that church and began there his 
ministry on March 2. 

The second event is the celebra- 
tion of fifty years of preaching and 
seventy-five years of living by the 
friends of Samuel W. Beaven, who 
for nine years has had the joy of 
being associated with his son, Al- 
bert W. Beaven, in the ministry 
of the great Lake Avenue church 
of Rochester, N. Y. These events 
are of such special interest we give 
them a prominent place in this 
issue of “The Baptist.” 


evangelistic and naturally humorous, 
and take himself too seriously. With 
this saving clause in mind we look for 
a successful ministry during the next 
five or ten years in the old First church 
of Paterson, N._J. Thirty. years ago J. 
Whitcomb Brougher began his ministry 
in this same church. It is not often the 
son follows the father as his successor. 
But in this instance it is unique. Only 
two years out of the theological sem- 
inary, young Brougher has made his 
mark as pastor of the Immanuel church, 
Salt Lake City. Audiences have quad- 
rupled, baptisms have been frequent— 


150 in the two years—and missionary 
enthusiasm and giving have reached 
heights before unknown. 

CHILD is ever cheerful. Put- 


ting its trust in its father, it is 
careful for nothing—being full of 
love to every creature, it is happy 
always, whether in its play or in its 
duty. Well, that’s the great worker’s 
character also. Taking no thought 
for the morrow; taking thought 
only for the duty of the day, trust- 
ing somebody else to take care of 
it tomorrow; knowing indeed what 
labor is, but not what sorrow is; 
and always ready to play—beautiful 
play—for lovely human play is like 
the play of the sun. There’s a 
worker for you. He, steady to his 
time, is set as a strong man to run 
his course, but also, he rejoiceth as 
a strong man to run his course. See 
how he plays in the morning, with 
the mists below, and the clouds 
above, with a ray here and a flash 
there, and a shower of jewels 
everywhere—that’s the sun’s play; 
and great human play is like his— 
all various—all full of lights and 
life, and tender, as the dew of the 
morning.—John Ruskin. 
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Like Son 
ie story of his fifty years of preach- 
ing, along with all its attendant 


hardships, told from the pulpit of the 
same church in which “Father” Beaven’s 
own son is now minister, and the church 
in which he himself is associate minister, 
was, on Sunday, Feb. 24, the background 
for what was undoubtedly one of the 


a 


SAMUEL W. BEAVEN 


most unique services ever conducted in 
an American church. 


The church was the Lake Avenue Bap- 
tist of Rochester, N. Y., and it was filled 
to capacity to hear “Father” Beaven, 
in celebrating his seventy-fifth birthday, 
relate the story of the last fifty years, 
practically all of which have been spent 
in the ministry on American soil. 

Rev. Albert W. Beaven came to this 
church fifteen years ago, succeeding 
Doctor Barbour, now head of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. Nine years 
ago “Father” Beaven came out of the 
West to visit his son, and after a short 
time the church on its own initiative 
extended a call to the father to be asso- 
ciated with his son. 

At the service on the twenty-fourth 
the congregation rose in a body to give 
him a, salute, and at a recessional for 
the children, two of the girls carried 
great baskets of flowers to the pulpit 
and presented them on behalf of 
teachers in the church school 
service too, in its entiret~ 
cast over the church ~ 
fit, and during the 
grams and teleph- 
by the score fr 
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sixty miles, congratulating Mr. Beaven 
on his birthday. 

Samuel W. Beaven, or “Daddy” as 
every one in this church of 2400 mem- 
bers calls him, came to America at the 
age of nineteen, landing in Canada, and 
eventually finding his way into the 
Middle West. From his twentieth to 
his twenty-fourth birthday he made his 
way westward through Missouri, Kan- 
sas, lowa, Nevada to California. Dur- 
ing that period while going westward 
from the Missouri River, he never came 
in contact with a church, heard a word 
of religious instruction, met a minister, 
or in any way came in contact with a 
religious opportunity. The only sem- 
blance of a religious habit in those 
pioneer days of the West was the fact 
that no man worked on the Sabbath 
day, but it was a custom and not a re- 
ligion. 

Then in 1873, like many another pio- 
neer, the lure of the Northwest got 
into his veins, and he set out for Ore- 
gon. It was soon after this journey 
that the call to preach came to him. He 
went out into the woods by himseif and 
there fought out the great question. 
“Here I was” said he, “twenty-four years 
old without even. a high-school educa- 
tion and called by God to go into the 
ministry.” He took time to think it 
over, but finally decided that the call 
could not be denied. 

During the first three years of his 
ministry, he would work six days on a 
farm in Coos County, Oregon, then on 
Sunday he would row to his three ap- 
pointments, nine miles to the first in 
the morning, nine more in the afternoon, 
then several more at night; then a row 
of twenty-five miles back, only to find 
that day was breaking and it was again 
time to take up the farm work. Soime- 
times he crossed the mountainous ter- 
ritory to some distant station on a wild 
Indian pony, to take the gospel into 
hidden recesses. 

Five hundred dollars a year was the 
compensation that came to him in his 
first full-time charge, in Colfax and 
Moscow, Idaho. He took his bride 1o 
this community, but could not find a 
house in which to set up housekeeping, 
so he and Mrs. Beaven started life in 
a shack twelve by eighteen fect, with a 
dry-goods box for a table to serve all 
purposes, several smaller boxes for 
chairs, a stove which he was able to 


buy and a bedstead. This constitucca 
the “furnishings” of his first home in 
a town that “had no use for a sky 
pilot.” 

No towns’ people went to that church, 
but the country folk came in from niles 
around. One of them eventually sold 
him a plot of ground and he set out tc 
erect a home of his own, drawing the 
stones and setting chem up, hewing : ‘is 
and uprights and rafters out of rough 
lumber; then one afternoon his parish- 
ioners organized a “bee” to give him a 
lift. From that point on he did the job 
himself, so carefully and so well that 
the towns’ people began to take notice. 
They would come and stand in groups 
and watch him work, then go back and 
bring some one else to watch and see 
“what this sky pilot cuss is doing all 
by himself.” The building of that little 
home soon won him the hearts of the 
towns’ people and made an established 
place for him in the community. 

One of his churches was located at 
Centralia in western Washington where 
he suffered a nervous breakdown, and 
it seemed best that he should go to 
Vashon Island. The trip there was 
made largely by steamer, and to hear 
him tell of his arrival at the village of 
Chautauquah on Vashon Island in the 
dead of night with four little Beavens 
and the mother, and their household 
goods, as well as the family cow, dumped 
out of a boat on to a rickety dock and 
loading it till most of it was under 
several inches of water, with no helping 
hand near, was indeed dramatic. 

Eight churches and four parsonages 
in the far west stand today, prosperous 
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and successful, as the result of tho: 
pioneering days of “Father” Beaven, 17 
one of them, the church at Mosco, 
came several dollars in cash saved 9: 
of her pittance by his mother ovér 
England whose confidence that her elde 
son would be steadfast in the faith can 
to him as one of his greatest blessing 
She died before she knew that this s 
would go into the ministry, but she h,; 
always believed that he would do : 
eventually, and she saved her penni 
to make a gift toward the church 
which he should be pastor. Her fai 
had triumphed. Equally interesting 
the fact that Mr. Beaven’s own fath 
came to this country after the death 
his wife, and succeeded “Father” Beay 
in the pastorate of one of his oy 
churches. 

On the day following this fifty-ye 
anniversary service, Dr. Albert | 
Beaven and his wife gave a family birt 
day dinner for “Father” Beaven at th 
home. All of his children, save M 
H. W. Brickey of Mt. Vernon, Was 
ington, were in attendance. Four of | 
children are residents of Rochester. 
addition to Dr. A. W. Beaven, they 2 
Mrs. William Platt, Dr. Paul Beaven, 
prominent physician and Joseph 
Beaven, secretary of the Shinola Co 
pany. 

Later in the evening a public rece 
tion was held for “Father” Beaven a 
several hundreds of his friends gather 
to pay him honor and respect. He wy 
the recipient of a number of gifts, o 
of them being a substantial reme 
brance in cash from the trustees of { 
church. 


Don’t Worry—Even About Your Soul 


By A. R. 


fe Es nothing be anxious,” says the great 

apostle. At first it seems like an 
unwise as well as an impossible injunc- 
tion. The value of the human soul is 
so great that it is easy for us to jump 
to the conclusion that the chief end 
of our lives should be the salvation 
of our own souls. This is the exhorta- 
tion of many hymns: “A charge to keep 
I have ...A never-dying soul to save 
and fit it for the sky.” The burden of 
many sermons is to seek first the salva- 
tion of one’s own soul. But the teach- 
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ing of Christ is the opposite of tl 
Our souls are never in greater dan: 
than when we are giving all our thou; 
and effort to saving them. He | 
would save his soul shall lose it, z 
he that shall lose his soul for Chri’ 
sake and the gospel’s, the same sl 
save it unto eternal life. The “cha’ 
co keep” is not to attempt to save or 
own soul, but to “seek first the kingd 
of God and his righteousness.” Preai 
ers have used this almost exclusively: 
a revival text, but it is really Chri’ 


Life is a Growing Thing 


HE lily grows silently, slowly, 
steadily—seed, stalk, leaf and 
flower. That is the biological 
process. Life is a growing thing. 
Nothing in the tomb of Tutankha- 
men had changed in three thon- 
4d years because life was shut 
“Se new covenant of grace 
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~ old covenant of 


That is the argument of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. And the new 
covenant can never become static 
because it is written on tablets 
that are hearts of flesh. Nothing 
springs full-orbed from the life of 
God mediated through Christ. 
Every living thing grows. Even 
Jesus himself grew in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and 
men. 

Jesus in asking his hearers to 


consider the lilies was careful to 
say, “the lilies of the field!” The 
lilies of the cultivated gardens are 
not accessible to everybody—they 
are grown for private use or for 
commercial profit; but the wild 
lilies of the field are obtainable in 
season by anybody and everybody. 
And the Life which they interpret 
is available for all through Jesus 
Christ who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. 
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rescription for all kinds of worry. 
Vorry is caused by our maladjustment 
> the things of life. Christ’s sovereign 
ure for worry is, “Put first things first.” 
Jevote yourself with singleness of mind 
» God’s work and do not worry about 
our soul. As wise old Everett Hale 
‘rote, “Look up, not down; look out, 
ot in; and lend a hand.” 
The folly and harm of self-examina- 
on should be recognized. The habit of 
orbid introspection gives no_ real 
1owledge of one’s spiritual condition; 
is unscriptural and harmful. How 
any sensitive souls have been driven 
, worry and wretchedness and illness 
, having their thoughts centered upon 
emselves. Let us ask God to search 
, and to help us according to our 
‘eds. Let us not worry about our souls, 
it give ourselves unreservedly to God’s 
rvice, and then leave our infinite and 
ernal interests in his care and keeping. 


“He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth Jehovah require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” This is the supreme act of faith 
which God demands—that we be just, 
kind and reverent, and trust our soul’s 
salvation to him. 

Work righteousness, love mercy and 
walk humbly before God, and he will 
take care of your soul. In this way lies 
health of body, peace of mind and secur- 
ity of soul. “In nothing be anxious, but 
in everything, by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God and the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding 
shall guard your hearts and minds in 
Christ Jesus.” Worry even about the 
soul will rob us of our peace of mind 
and happiness of heart, for it may truly 
be called the great joy-killer of life. 

Chicago. 


The Book of Books 


Extracts trom an address by the Hon. Albert T. Beveridge 


'IHE evolution of the English Bible has 
been a steady growth in beauty of 
fle and richness of phrase, toward ac- 
racy of text and precision of meaning. 
9t one single version since the Vulgate 
entirely new, but each has kept the 
st of all preceding renderings; and each 
$s approached more closely the exact 
erpretation of the original. 
Moreover, the essentials of biblical 
iths have not been altered from the 
-y beginning. All that has been done 
could be done, was to purify the text, 
ke plain obscure passages, and set 
th precise meanings of words and 
) As Joseph Penniman truly 
“nite of the thousands of 
4ulary, phraseology, 
‘ext, the English 


“same in 


“There is no book like the Bible; there 
never was and there never will be such 
another.” 

Our English Bible is the product of 
the life strivings of godly men, of sanc- 
ti.ed loyalty to truth, of suffering and 
banishment and exile and martyrdom, of 


The Red Sea Place in Your 
Life 
By ANNIE JOHNSON FLINT 
| AVE you come to the Red Sea Place 
in your life 
Where, in spite of all you can do, 
There is no way out, there is no way 
back, 
There is no other way but through? 
Then wait on the Lord with a trust 
serene 
Till the night of your fear is gone; 
“"*s will send the wind, he will heap the 
ods, 
<soul, “Go on.” 


vou through— 
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pure love for humanity, of infinite toil 
and sacrifice by the most learned schol- 
ars of the Christian era, of the yearning 
of the people for the ineffable truths of 
the Word of God. 

On another plane, lower than the spir- 
itual yet grandly exalted, is the literary 
and artistic appeal of the Bible. In 
variety of incident, in fidelity to human 
nature, in hard-headed practical counsel, 
in stirring and dramatic pageantry, in 
clearness and profoundity of thought, in 
poetic conception and imagery, in con- 
ciseness of statement and charm of dic- 
tion—in all the engaging qualities of 
literature and art, the sixty-six books 
that make up the Bible are unapproach- 
able by all the other writings of all time 

Where is a short story that compares 
with Ruth? Where a narrative of com- 
bat which equals that of David and 
Goliath? Where songs so musical and 
exalted as the psalms? Where poems of 
passion so ecstatic yet so normal as 
those of Solomon? Where oratory so 
perfect as Paul’s address on Mars’ Hill? 
Where legal argument so convincing as 
the presentation of his case to King 
Agrippa? Where even newspaper report- 
ing so detailed, picturesque and compact 
as the account of Jehu’s descent on 
Jesreel and the death of Jezabel? Where 
philosophy so déep, true, and compre- 
hensive as in the conversations recorded 


in the book of Job? Where such 
eloquence, beauty, and vision as in 
Isaiah? Where practical advice so aptly 


put as in the Proverbs? 

And where, in equal space or form so 
entrancing, is to be found that color 
and movement and pageantry which hu- 
man nature demands? One defect of 
modern democracy is the dreary mono- 
tony of daily life, the dull procession of 
pallid events. Let reformers beware 
how they regiment human emotion on 
the dead, grey level of those whose blood 
has cooled and imagination decayed—a 
dead, gray level without hope or escape 
from an unctuous sameness of life. 

If I wished to be a lawyer, I would 
study the Bible. If I wished to bea busi- 
ness man, I would study the Bible. If I 
wished to be a diplomat, I would study 
the Bible. If I wished to be an editor— 
above all if I wished to be a reporter or 
correspondent—I would study the Bible. 
*€ I wished to be no more than a modern 

‘sn, clever, resourceful and adroit, 
“dy the Bible. 


anship without intimate 
ible is an absurdity— 
‘erms. 


* my hands, if 
‘I. the Bible 


“every 


| 
| 


| 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


A Church Evaluation of Girl 
Scouting 


As boy scouting gives little religious 
guidance except as it is joined with the 
church school, so the Girl Scout pro- 
gram expresses in itself hardly any 
teaching of a spiritual or moral nature. 
It is interested chiefly in the activities 
that interest the girl in her home or in 
her leisure time. Thus in attempting 
to fit the individual girl for better serv- 
ice in homekeeping, great emphasis is 
laid upon the manual arts such as cook- 
ing, child nursing and first aid. To fill 
the girls’ off-hours with purposeful ac- 
tivity, camping, hiking and tests for in- 
dividual skill in certain muscular feats 
are planned out. 


The question might well be raised, 
what is the need for this organization 
that seeks to do what the home itself 
can pretty well take care of? In answer 
it may be said that girls will group to- 
gether, and that in this program there 
is an opportunity to use a grouping for 
teaching some worth-while things. Grant- 
ing this, however, we must still answer 
the question as to why the church need 
consider it as a part of its program. 


Of course if the work of the church 
is conceived of only in terms of the 
“reoular Sunday services” and mid-week 
prayer meeting, there will be no place 
for the work of the Girl Scouts. On 
the other hand, if it is believed that 
the task of the church is not ended 
until it gives religious significance to 
the whole of every girl’s life whose 
charge it has, an organization like this, 
even though faulty, will be taken over 
to supplement the work of Sunday by 
giving the right influences to the tasks 
of the week. 


That the scout program for girls has 
faults is very obvious as one scans the 
manual. Too much emphasis is 
upon military activity, which is ~ 
neither commendable pn- 
developmental to a 
femininity. Neit’ 
service proje’ 
char’ - 


(Problems faced by young people’s 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.”) 


How can we get the “crowds” out to 
our young people’s meeting? 


If “crowds” is the purpose of the 
young people’s society, then this is a 
legitimate question. If something else 
is the goal, then one may ask if it is 
“crowds” the society wants. 


The young people’s society has long 
been declared the training department 
of the church. It is the place where 
the young Christians of the church are 
expected to group themselves that they 
may study to serve. You cannot train 
the “crowds.” Training can only be 
done in groups. Hence the query should 
properly be “How can we maintain a 
satisfactory group attendance in our 
young people’s society to accomplish the 
desired training?” That is a question 
worthy of answer. 


Why do young people flock to the 
movies, to entertainments, amusement 
parks and ball games? First, because 
they who are running these places let 
the young people know about them. 
Second, they who are running such 
places spare no effort to make these af- 
fairs continuously interesting for those 
who come. In other words, young people 
go to places to which their attention is 
attracted and where they find something 
of interest. 


Suppose we do likewise in our you" 
people’s societies. First, let’s 
the young people of t* 
community know ~’ 
Second, let us 
put in the 
meetin 


Church School Program o: 
Church of the Master — 


Following up the impetus given the 
work last fall by a “church school week 
the teachers and officers of the chur 
school of the Church of the Mast 
Cleveland, Ohio, have worked out a d 
tailed standard for themselves and f} 
the departments they represent. 

The general aim of the school, th 
state, is “to win every pupil for Chri, 
to develop him in Christian charact} 
as he is taught to live the fourfold li, 
and to train him for service. (The fot 
fold life implies the highest physic} 
mental, social, and religious developme’ 
possible in order that the entire ]; 
glorify God and serve fellow men? 

The duties of the officers and teache 
are as follows: (1) To lead an exemplar 
Christian life. (2) To be present ¢ 
Sunday sessions ahead of time, in orc: 
to encourage punctuality on the pi 
of pupils as well as to give them} 
welcome. (3) To be regular in attendar 
at the church and at the church scho. 
(4) To attend all the teachers’ “al 
officers’ conferences. (5) To attel 
teaching institutes and classes which t3 
church school promotes in order to = 
cure greater efficiency on the part! 
the workers. (6) To cooperate ~ 
general plans of the schoc' 
officer, to perform fa*'’ | 
of the office. (8) 
in personal 
his env’ 
th 
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An Eleven-Year-Old Hero 


Dear boys and girls, 

I dare say that some of you are 
exactly eleven years old, and some of 
you have been eleven, while others soon 
are to be! So you will surely be inter- 
ested in this true story of a Japanese 
boy about whom I have been reading in 
a book called “Japan on the Upward 
Trail,” by Dr. William Axling, one of 
‘our Baptist missionaries. 


Long, long ago, in the year 1549, a 
missionary named Francis Xavier had 
zone to Japan to tell the people about 
Jesus. Since he followed close on the 
neels of Portuguese traders he was 
warmly welcomed by this nation who 
saw that that which made the Portuguese 
vich and influential would be good for 
them, too! But while some Japanese 
joined for this very selfish reason, others 
were deeply interested in the new re- 
sigion; indeed, after seventy-five years 
‘there were half a million Christians in 
Japan, so many that the goverr 
degan to suspect that these mic- 
were simply opening the w: 
zuese armies who w~ 
conquer ther 
Soard 


coming of this martyr band. The jour- 
ney was made in the dead of winter 
when the mountains and valleys were 
covered with snow and ice. You can 
imagine walking 700 miles on swollen 
frozen feet! Even the guards became 
friendly with their heroic prisoners who 
bore all the suffering so cheerfully for 
the sake of their dear faith. As for 
the people along the way, they loaned 
them horses! Or they carried them! 

Finally, one day in February, 1597, on 
a hill outside Nagasaki, this tired band 
of prisoners saw fifty crosses. Since 
only twenty-six Christians were con- 
demned, the extra crosses were on’ 
intended to drive terror home t- _ 
hearts of all onlookers. 

The heroism of the car‘ 
Stirring thing to see 
the snow and pro." 
hymns and e~” 
preparatinr 
The ™ 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. A pplegarth 


1924, “Neesima.” 
lani, the Heroine Who Ate 
Berries.” July 28, 1923, “7 
Daughter.” July 21, 1923, e 
Head of Hair.” 

Then have several envy: 
size mentioned. Label | 
and into it put all the,~ 
find about Japan. 4 ~ 
Chimney Corne” 

“Boy Hero ¢™ 
“Pine-Tre- 
1924, Ch all 
“She * 


Oct. 6, 192° 


Letter to the 
‘anagers 
. FRANKLIN 


Yokohama, I took 
searched the shore- 
irs had stood build- 
re especially inter- 
was levelled except 
uctures. The bluff, 
*“-ary residences and 
“soaked the har- 

~d_ whose 

the 


Among Ourselves 


without the use of scientific instruments, 
and a few have been severe. Naturally 
more attention is paid to them now than 
ten years ago. Really, there is something 
almost human about the writhing of the 
earth’s surface. I can understand how 
superstitious souls have thought that the 
earthquakes were due to the movement of 
some monster under the surface of the 
globe. Certainly the earth does seem ani- 
mate for the moment. 

In the city of Yokohama there were 
three spots of especial interest to our so- 
ciety. One was the bluff where several 
well-known missionary families lived. 
One of the residences at No. 75 Bluff had 

ded hospitality to more American 
~s than any other missionary 

All three of the prin- 

ampound and the 

1 were com- 

terraces 


7T 
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You will remember that we wondered 
whether Yokohama would be rebuilt suf. | 
ficiently to justify us in the continuance | 
of the Mabie Memorial School in that city, | 
Yokohama is already largely reoccupied, 


although with temporary _ structures, 
There seems to be no question as to the 
future of the city. We wondered, too, if 
the population of the city had not been go 


scattered that it would be impossible to | 
gather the pupils together again at the | 
Mabie Memorial School, even if buildings | 
were available to house them. Well, they | 
came back 400 strong, and the faculty of | 
the girls’ school at Kanagawa, several | 


miles away, offered its class-rooms for the 


use of the boys during the afternoons, | 
The rooms are crowded. From the ruins | 


of the Mabie Memorial School buildings, 


near which temporary structures are al- | 
ready being erected, I hastened to Kanag- | 


awa to visit the two schools now using 
the same plant at different hours, where 
+ the foreign secretary and to hear 
‘s from him, I wish you could 

cing in English! 


Ww” “story 


‘ss Converse was holding the 300 girls | 


q 
f 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
ured their purpose to follow him. 
was not a sudden development, but 
rt of the fruitage of years of labor. 
n I expressed the hope that the 
‘ty of Mabie Memorial School would 
inue to foster a spirit of evangelism, 
sor Axling remarked that so long as 
icipal Sakata (Japanese) is there, em- 
‘is will be placed on the development 
ich a spirit. And, of course, the same 
be true in the school for girls. 


| the late afternoon we came to the 
“nacle, whose concrete walls, stair- 
, galleries and partitions are still 
jing, although the structure was gut- 
vy the flames. The roaring fires con- 
sd all that could be burned, and the 
iquake cracked the walls. Immedi- 
after the disaster the tabernacle was 
xd into a relief station. I wish you 
{see it now. The auditorium and all 
- rooms have been converted into 
small compartments, through the 
yf wooden frames and grass mats for 
; A compartment is given to each 
ly for sleeping quarters. Fifty fami- 
wre there at present in the fifty com- 
nents, with from two to five or six 
bers each. Since Sept. 1, 121 fami- 
nave been sheltered there. As soon 
family can care for itself, it must 
2 out and give place to a less fortu- 
group. On the street floor there is 
mmon kitchen. The balcony of the 
ch auditorium has been converted 
a hospital. The operating room is in 
ower. A doctor and two nurses are 
naarge. The operating room is the 
one in that section of Tokyo. The 
dispensary has ministered to about 
yersons a day. 


Tabernacle Program of Relief 


‘an merely mention the other princi- 
eatures in the tabernacle program of 
: A free day nursery, where mothers 
leave their babies while they help to 
re the homes, and a free kindergar- 
In both of these free hot lunches are 
d to the children. There is a free 
ng room for children, at a time when 
is a book famine in the devastated 
cts. A free legal advice bureau is 
ucted, and a free employment office. 
different Christmas entertainments 
mnection with the tabernacle work 
held. 
t to the children living in the de- 
ted districts? Any one who can help 
children find a place to play these 
is a benefactor. Twenty-four hun- 
children heard the Christmas mes- 
and received gifts. As many re- 
d copies of a Christmas magazine as 
as portions of scripture. At New 
‘8, tracts were placed in the hands of 
Persons in connection with the dis- 
tion of gifts. Since September, Doc- 
.xling and his fine corps of Japanese 
ers have distributed $13,000 worth of 
les furnished by the Japanese gov- 
ent. At present the government is 
ang to expend $750,000 in the con- 
of thirty-two relief stations in Tokyo 
le feeding of needy children, and the 
nacle has been asked to take charge 
1e of these stations. One naturally 


Can you think what that 


asks whether we in America did our full 
duty by our own workers in Japan at 
such an hour. Certain it is that it was, 
and still is, an extraordinary opportunity 
to heed our Master’s “inasmuch.” 


Of course, the spiritual needs of the 
people are not overlooked. In truth, the 
gospel has been lived before the com- 
munity, and it is being illustrated in serv- 
ice which all can understand. Never has 
it been more effectively preached in the 
tabernacle than now. But regular serv- 
ices are conducted, too. The only meet- 
ing place available is the large kitchen and 
dining room on the ground floor. Just 
before I reached Tokyo, several evangelis- 
tic meetings had been held in that room, 
when sixty-three decided for Christ. In 
the three or four days immediately pre- 
ceding my arrival in Japan, a total of 324 
decisions for Christ was reported at the 
tabernacle and the two schools in Yoko- 
hama. I am told that the interest of the 
people in religion in general has been 
quickened. May we be given wisdom 
and grace for such an hour. 

But now we are at anchor at the en- 
trance to the Kobe breakwater, and I 
have reported merely my first day in 
Japan. The other three days were given 
principally to meetings of the joint com- 
mittee (Japanese and missionaries), the 
reference committee of the mission, and a 
conference with Japanese leaders, in 
which we made plans for the work of the 
commission in April. If I can find time 
for doing so before I reach Shanghai, I 
will give you the chief impressions I re- 
ceived in those conferences regarding the 
present-day conditions in Japan as they 
affect our work. I found the missionaries 
heroic and hopeful, in spite of the terrific 
strain of recent months, which has not 


yet passed. The same is true of the 
Japanese whom I met. 
Hereafter I will not write at such 


length in reporting one day’s observa- 
tions. This time I have gone into ir- 
relevant detail, but I hope you will find 
some portions of the letter interesting in 
view of your concern for our work in 
Japan. In my next communication you 
may expect my impressions of more gen- 
eral conditions, and stated more briefly. 

Steamship President Jefferson, Inland 
Sea, Japan, Feb. 4, 1924. 


A Dream Substantially 
Realized 


Forty-four charter members, a pastor— 
Rev. Frank Foster—at a salary of $400, 
and a meeting house costing $3,000—such 
were the beginnings of the Immanuel 
church of Omaha, Neb., organized in the 
year 1888. The church prospered to the 
extent that in 1907 a new building was 
erected at a cost of $20,000, the achieve- 
ment being credited largely to the energy 
and devotion of Rev. P. H. McDowell, 
then pastor. This second building was 
dedicated in 1908, and the old property 
sold to the German Baptists for $2,000. 

Four years ago, Rev. John L. Barton 
came to Immanuel church from a pastor- 
ate at Camp Cody, Demming, N. Mex. 
He is still the much beloved pastor at 
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Immanuel. Mr. 
and a worker. 
his people: 
“One must dream dreams before he can 
realize ideals. On Aug. 4, 1918, your pas- 
tor dreamed a great dream. In company 
with an honored member of the church, 
the plans for an enlarged building were 
discussed. Since that day it has been his 
ideal to see a building erected which 
would care for the three-fold needs of 
our constituency and the people of the 
community, namely: Spiritual edification, 


Barton is a dreamer— 
He says in his message to 


JOHN 


L. BARTON 


intellectual attainment, and physical de- 
velopment. The church, almost to a per- 
son, was awake to the opportunity, and 
when the time came for the realization of 
the ideal, was ready to work, sacrifice, 
and cooperate in this—its greatest enter- 
prise. The actual work has progressed 
slowly. At times the financial situation 
has been most embarrassing. The prob- 
lems continually multiplied, but at no 
time did our hearts fail us, because we 
were building, not for ourselves, but for 
the Great Head of the church.” 

The dream has materialized most sub- 
stantially in the form of a red-brown 
autumn-leaf face brick building of impos- 
ing design which is fitted to meet fully the 
needs of the anticipated service to be 
rendered to the community, physically, 
intellectually and spiritually. The dedica- 
tion took place the week of Feb. 17-24, at 
which time Dr. John A. Earl was present, 
and $8,000 was raised toward the building 
fund. 


Hoosier Who’s Who 
By U. M. McGumrIRE 


Notable among those whose recent 
loss is lamented is Mrs. S. I. Long of 
Sullivan, wife of the Richmond paStor. 
She had the talent and grace requisite 
for a prominent position of service to 
the public, but she was content to de- 
vote herself to her home and the work 


of her local church, where she shone, 
was loved, and is mourned. 


The church that does not report more 
than 100 recent additions to its mem- 
bership is beginning to look lonesome, 
especially along the Ohio river. Pastor 
Barney E. Antrobus led off at Madison 
with 157; J. F. Rake at First, Evans- 
ville, followed with 150; then Donald 
J. Dunkin at Aurora with 105. But the 
movement is not confined to the river 
valley, Frankfort reported 105 at the 
close of the first two weeks and was 
getting only fairly started. Interest in 
the Ku Klux Klan on the part of pastor, 
H. B. Ferrell, the evangelist, A. P. 
Renn, and the people of the vicinity, is 
reported to have contributed to the re- 
markable result at Frankfort. At Calva- 
ry, Indianapolis, Clarence Wilhelm is 
still stacking them up. The first two 
weeks of his present campaign brought 
seventy-seven additions. Down among 
the hills of Orange county, at Paoli, the 
home of the Grimes Golden, Pastor Ed- 
gar J. Allen has tallied a gain of more 
than eighty in a few months past. 


The campaign in White Lick associa- 
tion is one of the checriest movements in 
the whole state. Scared pale by the re- 
port last year of only twenty baptisms in 
all the twenty-two churches in the as- 
sociation, the brethren and sisters began 
to call on the Lord and on one another 
for action. Special meetings were ar- 
ranged for nearly all of the churches and 
the results are now partly visible. Plain- 
field reports more than twenty-five; New 
Winchester, twenty-one; Greencastle, 
sixteen; Union Valley and Providence, 
six each; Friendship, twenty-six; and 
excellent meetings are in progress at 
Clayton, Stilesville and Amo. Special 
meetings will be held later at Bethel, 
Coatesville and Big Walnut. 


Pastor-Evangelists 


An interesting feature of our evan- 
gelistic work this winter is the fact that 
it is being done largely by the pastors, 
either local or visiting. At Aurora, the 
pastor preached throughout the four 
weeks of the revival. At Westport, Pas- 
tor C. J. Bunnell, with Mrs. Bessie 
Davis, local choir leader; at Plainfield, 
Pastor J. G. Butler; at. Friendship, Pas- 
tor A. W. McDaniel, assisted by Pastor 
J. C. Wyatt of Spencer; at Greencastle 
the Madison pastor was the evangelist; 
at Sardinia, with fourteen additions, Pas- 
tor Edgar L. Mullins did the preaching 
—so it goes around the circle. 

Winding up the New World Move- 
ment goes on apace—a rather tardy 
pace. The state paper, the Baptist Ob- 
Server, carries a scroll attached to a 
windlass which indicates how much is 
being wound up each week. Figures 
appearing on the scroll as the task for 
the year were $386,000. Last week the 
windlass was in the act of taking off 
the total raised thus far this year, $145,- 
000. It has. therefore to wind up 
$241,000 in nine weeks. Everybody is 
spitting on his or her hands and pre- 
paring to yank that windlass. The 
spring series of associational conferences 
which opened March 4, will it is hoped, 
add speed to the operation. 


The Centenary of the Publi- 


cation Society 
By Harry W. BARRAS 

When the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society was organized in the home 
of Mr. George Wood in Washington, D. 
C., Feb. 25, 1824, through the influence 
of Rev. Samuel Cornelius and others, it 
was little dreamed that what was done 
that night would in 100 years develop 
into one of the greatest religious pub- 
lishing houses in the world. 

For several months past the committee 
has carried on a publicity campaign, 
These activities came into a glorious cul- 
mination in the exercises in Philadelphia 
in connection with the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the so- 
ciety. 

On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 24, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell delivered a message 
which was broadcast and heard by our 
people living on the eastern seaboard. 
Messages were delivered and broadcast 
by Dr. A. K, De, Blots, Boston bra. 
Wallace Petty, Pittsburgh; Dr. G. G. 
Johnson, Washington; Dr. W. W. Bus- 
tard, Cleveland; Dr. C. W. Gilkey, Chi- 
cago Dro Johne Ga brecosm taal 
W. HH. *Gerstweit Dayton see) te ee 
Evans. Kansase Cit yen lone ieee ial es 
Morse, Denver; Rev. Russell Brougher, 
Salt’ Lake) City.) Dia) pee iitcom) 
Brougher, Los Angeles; Dr. T. J. Vil- 
lers, Portland; Dr. A. Hy M. Bailey, 
Seattle; Dr. B. C. Clausen, Syracuse, 


Disguised 


By Anna NELSON REED 


HERE is a sleep that seems 
akin to death, 
So calm it is and deep, so light 
the breath 
That stirs the sleeper’s breast. So 
still he lies 
We almost fear he nevermore 
may rise 
To taste the joys and pains of life 
again, 
suddenly, he proves our 
fears are vain, 
By some faint sigh or fluttering of 
the breath, 
And then with quick relief we cry, 
“Ah, this is Sleep, not Death!” 


Till, 


So, when the end draws nigh at 
last, and peace 
Comes to our loved one, 
the soul’s release, 
If we, who watched the ebbing of 
the tide 
Of life, could, standing on the 
other side, ; 
See the glad soul, escaping from 
its thrall, 
Like a freed prisoner, answering 
the call 
Of sweet deliverance from pain and 
strife 
Would we not with the angels 
sing, 
“This is not Death, but Life?” 


with 
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N. Y.; Dr. C. O. Johnson, Tagon! 
Wash.; Dr. J. Newton Garst, Spokar! 
Wash.; Dr. J. B. Smith, Wichita, Kansg| 
and Dr. Chas. F. Matthews, Topell 
Kansas. This is probably the first jj 
stance in the history of the world whe 
a publishing house has had such wij 
publicity. 


The Baptist ministers’ conference 
Philadelphia and vicinity devoted the 5) 
sion of Monday morning, Feb. 25, to t 
interest of the society. The address w 
delivered by Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle 
Newton Center, Mass. He was int 
duced by Dr. Gilbert N. Brink, gene 
secretary of the society. Doctor Arbuel 
said he was not so much concerned w 
the past as with the future. He app 
ciated the glory of our achievements, 
he appreciated even more the broad 9, 
look of the future and the unlimited p, 
sibilities before us. We are not so mt 
concerned about where we came from 
we are mightily concerned about what 
can do. The Publication Society is yas 
more than a publishing house. It is 
mighty dynamic force in the world 
Christian corporation throwing all } 
power into the task of teaching the pe 
of the world how to adjust their li 
to the principles of Jesus. At the cli 
of this ringing address the ministi 
conference passed resolutions of ¢} 
gratulations on a hundred years of se 
ice, appreciation of what the society § 
been to our churches and a pledges 
loyalty to the interests of the societyi 
the future. 


: 


Employes Give Pageant 


The First Church of Philadelphia 
filled with the leading Baptists of { 
city on Monday evening, Feb. 25, the # 
anniversary of the society, to witness | 
presentation of a pageant entitled, “ 
Christ and the Truth,” written by 
Charles N. Arbuckle, a member of] 
board of managers. The pageant set fil 
by means of a prologue, five epist} 
and epilogue, the record of a century! 
began with the organization of the} 
ciety in the home of Mr. George Wi 
with Mr. Samuel Cornelius and his }i 
hat which was the first depository) 
tracts; and traced the development of! 
society to the present time, showing! 
arms of influence reaching out to ej 
part of the nation and touching not # 
the densely populated section of our gf 
cities, but reaching the last family int 
away corners of the sparsely settled { 
tions of our land. The pageant was 8} 
by fifty-one of the employes of the! 
ciety, each one of whom seemed ti 
possessed with the seriousness of | 
fact that a great message was being! 
across to the people. It was a two hf 
service characterized by devoutness! 
tense interest and spiritual blessing. | 


On Tuesday morning, Feb. 26, a If 
audience gathered in Memorial chi) 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of ded 
ing to the service of the Lord the Es 
Leigh Tustin Memorial Auto CP 
Car Number 2. Mr. George L. # 
brook, the treasurer of the society, 
sided and delivered a brief address® 
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lforth the exemplary life of Mr. Tus- 
land his influence upon our society 
four denomination. Dr. Jos. M. 
lmey spoke on “A Great Adventure,” 
gave a graphic account of the vari- 
hndventures of our society during the 
/ 100 years. After the address the 
‘bers of the board of managers of the 
ity and a host of friends gathered 
ide the church while Dr. W. Quay 
elle offered the prayer of dedication. 


) Tuesday afternoon a large audience 
isred in the First Church for another 
‘ce of inspiration. Dr. J. P. Crozer 
ith presided. The first address was 
ered by Dr. William H. Geistweit, 
ident of the society, who spoke on 
‘ch and Grasp.” Dr. Edward B. Pol- 
‘of Crozer Theological Seminary fol- 
‘d with an address on “Hold the Ropes 
Yudson.” He called particular atten- 
‘to the contribution Luther Rice made 
leligious work for some ten years 
* to the organization of the Publi- 
in Society. The greetings from sis- 
hocieties and editors of Baptist jour- 
if were presented by Dr. John Y. 
‘hison, of the board of promotion, Dr. 
Mes L. White of New York for the 
ie Mission Society, Dr. P. H. J. Ler- 
-for the Foreign Mission Society, 
IF. W. Padelford for the Educational 
ety, Mrs. Mary Bloomer for the 
aan’s Home Mission Society, Mrs. 
' P. Bishop for the Woman’s Foreign 
lion Society, ‘FE. L. Killam for THE 
mer, Dr. Howard B. Grose for 
tons, Dr. Peter C. Wright for the 
sters’ and missionaries’ benefit board, 
W. Quay Rosselle read telegrams 
.messages from organizations and 
viduals who could not be represented 
ersons. 
1 Tuesday evening 600 of the leading 
tists of Philadelphia and scores of 
leading Baptists of the nation met in 
i Temple in a joint celebration of the 
th anniversary of the Baptist Social 
m of Philadelphia and the one 
dredth anniversary of the Publication 
ety. Brief addresses were delivered 
en of the eleven living ex-presidents 
1e Social Union. At 10 o’clock Con- 
sman Upshaw, the representative in 
ress of the fifth congressional dis- 
' of Georgia, began his address and 
an hour held the audience in rapt at- 
on while he spoke on ‘“Responsibili- 
of Citizenship.” 
le final gathering in this series of 
rations occurred on Wednesday 
t 12 noon until 2 o’clock, when nearly 
of the Philadelphia employes of the 
*ty met in the reception room in the 
Club where an informal reception 
given to the employes by the board 
Managers ‘of the society. After a 
2t lunch and social hour Dr. Gilbert 
3rink, the general secretary, voiced 
sentiments of all when he spoke re- 
fully of the departure from our 
sty of Dr. W. Edward Raffety, who 
Several years has been editor- 
uef of Sunday-school periodicals; 
Doctor Brink presented Dr. Owen 
3rown as the successor to Doctor 
ety. Dr. Samuel G. Neil described in 
i the auto chapel car and informed 


those present that the car was outside 
waiting their inspection. A few remarks 
by the associate general secretary, Dr. 
William H. Main, concluded the formal 
addresses. It was then that our business 
manager, Mr. Harvey E. Cressman, who 
is honored and appreciated by every em- 
ploye of the society and who was chief of 
the reception, gave us an opportunity to 
meet personally the members of the 
board. Thus came to a close a series of 
remarkable celebrations and we returned 
to our various places of duty with a 
greater appreciation of our society’s work 
and a greater desire to have the second 
century far surpass in magnitude the ac- 
complishments of the first. 


Wisconsin News and Notes 
By Rosert W. SHAW 
Beaver Dam. 

Beaver Dam is best known to the Bap- 
tist world from the fact that it is the 
seat of Wayland Academy. Here we 
have a well-organized church, with a 
suitable building for work among the 
students as well as with the community. 
BP. J. Morris, now of Indianapolis, 
wrought well as the pastor for four 
years. He was followed by C. W. Smith, 
who has been with the church for about 
two years. Additions to the church are 
frequent; four members were recently 
added. The Sunday school has increased 
its attendance by an aeroplane race, and 
the evening audiences have steadily in- 
creased until they are the largest in 
town. The pastor uses a varied program 
for his evening services. Recently he 
has been giving book sermons, in which 
the story is briefly told and then a deep- 
ly religious message given. The W. W. 
used to present pageants and 

Recently “The Two Masters” 
was given. It took so well that it was 
repeated two weeks later. The Wayland 
choir aids the services greatly, and fre- 
quently gives musical programs. The 
property of the church is receiving at- 
tention. A new modern bulletin board 
has been installed, a pastor’s study has 
been provided in the church, with type- 
writer, mimeograph, built-in bookcases, 
and other modern conveniences. ‘A fund 
is being started to redecorate the build- 
ing, but nothing will be done until after 
the completion of the New Warld Move- 
ment, as the church desires to see that 
through first. 

River Falls. 

Rev. ©. A. Graham is pastor at River 
Falls, A large normal school here pro- 
vides the church with many young peo- 
ple. Mrs. Graham is leading a class in 
Bible study which meets on Saturday 
evening. The class is made up of young 
people of the different denominations. 
There are seven young men in the class. 
Mrs. Graham also has a group of juniors 
meeting Wednesday afternoon, a wom- 
an’s prayer circle meeting Monday after- 
noon, and a young people’s class of 
twenty-four at the Kinnikinnick church, 
a Congregational church a few miles 
in the country which Mr. Graham is 
now serving as a supply pastor. 

North Marcellon 

This church has been closed for sev- 

eral years, but under the ministry of 


Gangs 


dramas. 
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Rev. E. B. Fitzpatrick of North Scott 
has been reopened. Prospects for the 
revival of the church are excellent. The 
interest is good, and an offering was 
recently taken for Japan relief work. 


Why should not churches expect their 
pastors to do a certain amount of ex- 
tension work in the fields adjacent? It 
would be a paying investment both to 
the church and to the pastor. 

Other Notes 

Rev. Kirby Chapman of Marinette 
conducted two weeks of successful evan- 
gelistic meetings with the churches at 
Pound in November. The two Polish 
and German Baptist churhces united in 
the meeting. There were seventy-seven 
conversions and 114  reconsecrations. 
The meetings were held in the large 
meeting house of the First Polish Bap- 
tistechiuireh, 

Dr. A. LeGrand, who has been laid 
aside for a few weeks on account of a 
threatened break-down, has gone to 
Florida for a few more weeks of rest. 
He is nearly himself again, but needs 
the rest to bring himself back to first- 
class shape. In the meantime the work 
of the office is divided and is being 
carried on. We hope to have him back 
in a few weeks. 

A. L. McMillan 


Baptist church 


of the West Allis 
recently suffered a 
break-down and is now resting in a 
sanitarium. The work at West Allis 
goes forward with enthusiasm, but the 
leadership of the pastor is missed. 

In addition to these two who have 
been ill with over-work, several others 
in this state have been told by their 
physicians to slow up. Why do preach- 
ers persist in working themselves into 
a break-down? Is not the worker just 
as important as the work? No man 
can stand up under the load that is 
heaped upon him these days, unless he 
deliberately puts himself against some 
things. The average pastor has too 
much chore work to do, work which 
either volunteer workers could do, or 
which a moderately paid assistant could 
do, leaving him time for the more im- 
portant things of the kingdom. 

The pastorate of Ralph Barry at Eau 
Claire opens auspiciously. The Sunday 
school under the direction of A. &. 
Lewis is averaging over 230; the cradle 
roll numbers more than 100. The con- 
gregations, morning and evening, fill the 
house. 


Pacific Northwest Letter 
By LEonNARD W. RILEY 


Today, March 1, is one of my great 
anniversary days. Eighteen years ago 
the college brass band met me at the edge 
of the campus and escorted me to the 
chapel. This ended the inauguration 
service. Perhaps this event may furnish 
some excuse for giving a bit of informa- 
tion concerning Baptist educational work 
in the Northwest. 


Pioneering in Education 
Our pioneer brethren believed in educa- 
tion. Academies and colleges were 
founded almost as soon as they had ar- 
rived. The first in Oregon was at Oregon 
City, which later ceased to exist and mov- 
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able assets were transferred to McMinn- 
ville in 1857. An academy later was 
founded at Grass Valley. Over in Wash- 
ington, a college was founded at Colfax, 
Grace Seminary at Centralia and Adelphia 
College at Seattle. (A charter for still 
another institution in western Washing- 
ton is still kept alive by our western 
Washington brethren.) All these insti- 
tutions have ceased to exist except Lin- 
field College. 


The trustees of this institution eighteen 
years ago were seriously considering 
closing its doors in June, 1906. I shall 
never forget the motion made by Dr. J. 
Whitcomb Brougher: “I move that 
Leonard W. Riley be elected president of 
McMinnville College to pull it out of the 
hole if he can.” My impression is that 
most of those acquainted with the situa- 
tion felt that this could not be done. In 
visiting the conventions of Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Washington, I set forth the 
course pursued by our brethren up to 
that time and stated that had they united 
a half century earlier on one institution, 
Baptists would then have the strongest 
college in the Northwest. One by one 
each of these conventions adopted Lin- 
field College as its own. The result has 
proved that there is strength in union 
educationally as in every other way. Lin- 
field College is not yet thoroughly estab- 
lished, but a real progress has been made. 


Growth of Linfield 


The property assets in these eighteen 
years have increased from $47,700 to $168,- 
282.65 on Feb. 1, the income bearing en- 
dowment from $54,020.21 to $440,086.47. 
The debt in 1906 was $34,653,63. This 
was finally fully paid three years ago, 
thanks to the New World Movement. The 
income from students has increased from 
$4,592.90 to $25,000 annually; the endow- 
ment income from $2,799.77 to $23,000. 
The college also has non-income bear- 
ing assets amounting to more than 
a half million dollars. In 1906, 175 
students were enrolled, of whom but 
sixteen were full college students, the 
others being preparatory, conservatory 
and commercial students. The enrol- 
ment for the current year is 270, of 
whom 240 are full college students. The 
freshman class this year numbers 100. 
The faculty has increased from eight to 
twenty, and the budget of expenses from 
about $8000 to about $58,000 annually. 
The instructions given the new presi- 
dent eighteen years ago were to run the 
institution on a cash basis. This has 
been done and the debt paid, while the 
assets have steadily grown as already 
indicated. 


Progress and Prospects 


One reason which led to the acceptance 
of what seemed a forlorn prospect was 
my conviction that Baptists could not de- 
velop as they should in the Northwest 
without the assistance of a strong de- 
nominational college. Another reason was 
to find out whether a real Christian col- 
lege could be maintained in the twentieth 
century, one which would frankly elimi- 
nate certain things as consistently as it 
encouraged certain other things. Prog- 


ress toward the attainment of these ideals 
has been gratifying, though there is yet 
much land to go up and possess. The 
great need of the institution at the pres- 
ent time is $500,000 for buildings im- 
mediately and an additional $500,000 with- 
in the next five years. The trustees, hav- 
ing now a good beginning toward a sub- 
stantial endowment, are frankly seeking 
in some way to secure adequate accom- 
modations in which to do the work. The 
limit of our present capacity has been 
reached. Not one teacher, nor a dozen 
more students can be cared for without 
an enlargement of our capacity. 

At this time and in this way I wish to 
acknowledge my great indebtedness to 
the members of the board of trustees, the 
faculty and many friends, not only in the 
field of the college, but elsewhere, who 
have stood loyally back of me during 
these eighteen long years. The strenu- 
ousness of a portion of this period per- 
haps will be understood better if I state 
that at one time $18,000 was due our 
teachers, and my own salary was two 
years behind. I shall never cease to ap- 
preciate the heroism of the faculty who 
stayed by in those days and the kindness 
of the business men who carried large 
accounts for us on their books. It is a 
joy to know that every dollar has been 
paid to both the faculty and the business 
men, 


Yakima Valley Baptist Association 

This association met with the First 
Baptist Church of Yakima, Wash., Feb. 
26-27. The pastor of this enterprising 


church is Rev. W. Everett Henry. The 


THE BAPTS 


program of this association would } 
been a credit to any state convent 
The moderator, Mr. J. H. Carstens, - 
tainly proved his ability as a presic 
officer. The pastors of the associa 
who participated in the program y 
Revs. B. A. Hilton, I. N. Monroe, L. 
Hendrix, Halsey R. Carstens. The ¢ 
eral workers present were Miss Is; 
Crawford, Mrs. Edker Burton, Mrs 
H. Burch, Revs. John R. George, T. 
Hagen, and A. H. Bailey, the execu 
secretary of the state convention, wh 
the inspirational factor leading on to 
tory in his field. An excellent addres; 
“Christian Cooperation” was presentec 
Senator D. V. Morthland, and another 
“The Church and a Social Crisis” by ] 
F. C. Whitney, now editor of a } 
paper. The ladies of the Yakima chi 
on Tuesday evening gave to all the ¢ 
gates a regular banquet without cha 
These brethren are united, are enthu: 
tically working in accord with the denc 
national program, and if there were 
undercurrents of dissatisfaction and 
loyalty they did not come to the surf 


Seattle 


A day in Seattle was made profit 
through a delightful fellowship with ] 
J. F. Watson, executive secretary of 
West Washington Convention, and ] 
Ambrose M. Bailey, pastor of the F 
Baptist Church. These brethren are 
thusiastically devoted to their indivi 
tasks, while at the same time they 
bearing in mind the larger interests 
the denomination. They are exertin 
helpful influence in the Northwest. 


C 


New England 


A CONFERENCE of New Hampshire pastors, 
together with some others, was called for 
March 4 at the Merrimack Street Baptist 
church in Manchester. Rev. W. H. Bowler 
of the Board of Promotion conducted the 
conference. Its purpose was the considera- 
tion of the completion campaign and the 
cooperation of the churches in the plans for 
the new year beginning May 1. 


Rev. J. B. KNow es, who recently resigned 
at Chester, N. H., and took up his residence 
at Derry, died after a somewhat lingering 
illness. Previous to his going to Chester, 
Mr. Knowles was pastor at Brentwood. He 
was a native of England and had studied at 
Spurgeon’s school. He was a loyal preacher 
of the truth as held by Baptists. Mr. 
Knowles leaves a widow and one or more 
grown up children. 

Tue CuurcH At Betmont, N. H., Rev. 
F. W. Fitzpatric pastor, has the services of 
Rev. Eleanor A. Mason of Worcester, 
Mass., who conducts special services there 
March 3-April 13. 

THE cHURCH AT Campton, N. H., has 
called to its pastorate Rev. Henry Schwab 
of Merrimac, Mass. It is understood that 
he will accept the call and begin his work 
there in the near future. 


hurch News by States 


Tue GosHEN cHURcH (N. H.) for n 
years has shared with Newport in the ¢ 
ices of a pastor. The work of the New 
church has so increased in importance) 
it now feels it must have the entire tim 
the pastor, Rev. Matthew Francis, so 
work with the Goshen church has been | 
cluded. This leaves the latter church \ 
out pastoral care. 

AT A RECENT CANVASS at the Lebi 
church, (N. H.), Rev. H. H. White, pal 
the number of regular financial suppo' 
was more than doubled and the budge! 
creased 50 per cent. This made it posi 
for a substantial advance of $300 in 
pastor’s salary. The Philathea class, t¢ 
number of forty, gave Mrs. White a! 
prise on her birthday anniversary and! 
sented her with some table linen. 
pastor is well supported by the laymen) 
the work in all departments of the ch’ 
appears to be moving with vigor. 

Miss Extra B. Weaver, of the relig) 
education department of the Public! 
Society, will visit at least two New Ha 
shire churches, Derry and Lebanon, dt! 
March and April, in interest of the Sul 
school work. It is expected that ( 
churches will also desire her services. | 


THE CHURCH BUILDING at South Acw! 
N.H., is undergoing extensive repairs. | 
interior is being redecorated, and the? 
terior will receive attention in the spf 
This is a small rural church, but it ¥ 
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| of prosperity. It is the only 
rien the B soncnity and both the state 
vention and the church feel the obliga- 
of its services to the religious interests 
the community. E. O. Pope, a layman, 
as pastor. 


Atlantic States 


n Fes. 8, Rev. M. Josep Twomey com- 
ed ten years of service as pastor of the 
die Memorial church, Newark, N. J. 
ctly a down-town church, this edifice has 
yme one of the landmarks of the city. 
ten-year period in its history has been 
e fruitful: 1,022 persons have come 
its fellowship by baptism, the present 
abership being about 1,450. The total 
uunt raised for all purposes has been 
1000. To an unusual degree this church 
been built around the personality of its 
or. 


HE PARK AVENUE CHURCH, Plainfield, N. 
s rejoicing in the clearing of all debt 
in a phenomenally rapid growth of the 
day school. Part of this growth is due 
contest being carried on with the West- 
church school. Another potent factor 
ie enthusiasm of the pastor, Rev. W. J. 
ffeld, who is able to approach every 
ition with the bouyancy of youth despite 
many years of service he has rendered. 
rteen new members have been welcomed 
1e past two months. 


YLLOWING THE WEEK OF PRAYER, when the 
ches of Monongahela, Pa., united in 
n services, Havard Griffith, pastor of 
Baptist church, held a week of special 
‘ings, doing his own preaching. The 
wing week six persons were baptized, 
nine received the hand of fellowship at 
February communion. There are three 
ies taking teacher-training work. A 
2 group of young people are now mak- 
plans to attend the summer assembly at 
‘review. A part-time school worker has 
engaged to do visiting among the lower 
es of the school. The pastor has an- 
iced a series of evening sermons for 
ch, each sermon built on a verse of 
iture suggested by a popular advertise- 
: The subjects are: “His Master’s 
e,” “If You Want the Truth Go to a 
1,” “Eventtially—Why Not Now?” 


NCE LAST JUNE BETHANY CHURCH, Wil- 
ston, Del., has raised nearly $4,000 for 
ovements. A large electric signboard 
soon be erected. This will add much to 
idvertising facilities of the church. A 
‘work of grace is in progress in the 
ch. The prayer meetings are well at- 
sd and are full of power. ‘The pastor, 
A. F. Williamson, who came to this 
ch eighteen months ago, baptized ten 
ms the past month. 


OOOO 


Lake Region : 


=——————————— OO" 


v. D. Hetrmryer took up his work at 
church of Crawfordsville, Ind., last 
. Since then forty-six have been added, 
ly by baptism. Sixteen were baptized 

No special services have been held. 
€ are accessions every Sunday. $10,000 
een raised preliminary to starting work 
leting the church plant, the total cost 
> $40,000. Work will begin in May. 
Sunday school is averaging over 300. 
ervices are crowded. 


THE SPARLAND CHURCH, ( Mich.) recently 
added nine members as the result of a spe- 
cial meeting conducted by Pastor Wilkinson. 
The interior of the church has been re- 
decorated. There has also been organized 
a woman’s missionary circle. 


Dr. ALLEN oF Oscrota, Micu., closed his 
work there on Feb. 24. The church has 
called Rev. E. Joseph Raycroft to the pas- 
torate, to begin the first Sunday in April. 
A farewell reception was given Doctor Al- 
len and he was remembered in a substantial 
way. He has been the longest-time rural 
pastor in the state, and very few have ex- 
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ceeded him in any pulpit. Not many men 
have served one church for seventeen years. 

THE CHURCH AT Braprorp, ILL., has 
closed revival services in which the pastor, 
Rev. B. F. Butler, was assisted by Rev. E. 
J. Raycroft and his wife. ‘There were 
twenty-two conversions and three additions 
to the church by letter. Also the spiritual 
life of the church was revived. 

AN EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN was conducted 
Jan. 29-Feb. 10, under the auspices of the 
Ashtabula Baptist Association, Ohio, and 
under the direction of Dr. C. H. Stull. Wm. 
H. Hunt of the Conneaut church assisted 


Easter Victory 
Offering 


_ At the meeting of the General Board of Promo- 
tion in Chicago, February 6th, the following action 
was unanimously recommended: 


That every Church, Sunday School and 
Young People’s Society, every Council of 
Laymen and every organization of Women 
be asked to present to our risen and victor- 
ious Savior a great EASTER VICTORY 
OFFERING to be used in the completion of 
the New World Movement. 


It is altogether fitting that we should choose the 
greatest day in the Christian calendar, the triumphant 
festival of our faith, both to achieve and to celebrate 
the completion of the special task undertaken five 
years ago. 


Many churches are planning at Easter time to se- 
cure the balance needed to pay in full the amount of 
their original pledges. Others will make an offering 
over and above the amount originally pledged. 


A special envelope, printed in colors, has been pre- 
pared for distribution to the churches and can be had 
free by applying to your State office. Prompt action 
in obtaining a supply is urged and also in laying plans 
to bring out the largest possible attendance at the 
Easter services. We want to kindle an enthusiasm 
that will not only give us the victory we seek, but 
cause all Baptists to share in it. 


Let this Easter be remembered as the day when 
every Baptist gave sacrificially. 


NEW WORLD MOVEMENT 
COMPLETION CAMPAIGN 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City. 
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Dr. Stull. The pastors of the association 
were assisted by pastors of Baptist churches 
of Ohio. Rev. Lawrence A. Wood of 
Mansfield assisted Rev. E. R. Fitch at the 
Ashtabula church. Many were restored to 
the church, eight asked that their letters of 
transfer might be obtained, two applied for 
membership on a statement of Christian 
faith and thirty-one applied for baptism. 
Beginning March 16 the Ashtabula church 
enters into a city union campaign under the 
leadership of Rev. Geo. Wood Anderson 
and his party. Rev. Theo. G. Erler, of the 
Geneva church was assisted by Rev. H. H. 
Hoydt of Loudenville. Twenty confessed 
Christ. Services in the Madison church 
were conducted by Rev. W. P. Huston of 
East Cleveland. A number decided defi- 
nitely for the Christian life. At Paines- 
ville, Willis S. Webb, pastor, the special 
preacher was Rev. J. G. Whiten of Lorain. 
There were twelve distinct decisions to fol- 
low the Christian life. Rev. A. R. Wood- 
worth of the Perry church was assisted by 
R. E. Bloomquist of the Calvary church, 
Cleveland. There were eight conversions. 
At the South Ridge church, Rev. R. E. Ben- 
jamin, pastor, Rev. J. Russell Brown of the 
Bethesda church was the pastor-evangelist. 
Six professed conversion and joined the 
church. The Sheffield church has been re- 
vived. Mr. Gradey of the Kingsville church 


Want Ads 


Preacher of wide experience and excep- 
tional ability will supply for three months 
to year for any church in town reached by 
railroad or interurban from Chicago. Here 
for special studies. Reference, Dr. Boyn- 
ton and others. Can begin next Sunday. 
Write, Minister, care Mr. Reid Whisler, 
Sherwood School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 

I desire to employ a married couple on a 
ranch. Good home and steady job for nice 
people, middle-aged preferred. Also can 
find work for single man. Address, Millard 
Williamson, Placerville, Calf. 


Call Mr. John Imrie, Scotch Evangelistic 
Singer for next Evangelistic meeting. 10th 
season. Mrs. Imrie pianist of ability. Pas- 
tors address them Topeka, Kansas. 

Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to elght and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ Magnificat’’ for your Sunday School and your 
“musical” troubles are at an end. The “New 
Idea,”’ found only in “‘ Magnificat,” the ‘Orders of 
Worship,” complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (11 instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $40.00, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


BALL-MACK CO., 2Iist and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


CaURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Puipits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill 


recently repaired the building and fitted it 
for services. Rev. E. O. Freeman of Pros- 
pect, Ohio, assisted Mr. Gradey. Twenty- 
one confessed conversion. An organization 
will not doubt be effected and the work 
will continue to grow. The pastor-evan- 
gelist at Jefferson, Rev. Ivan W. Wan- 
ner, pastor, was Rev. Geo. C. Vanarts- 
dalen of Second Church, Newark. Seven 
confessed conversion. The Conneaut and 
the Kingsville churches did not join in 
the evangelistic campaign because they 
conducted similar services earlier in the 
winter. 

EvANGELIST WILLIAM PIEFFER conducted 
an evangelistic campaign during February 
at First church, Wooster, Ohio, Rev. Leo 
Brown, pastor. A spirit of cooperation was 
manifest throughout, many gave attention 
to the meetings and a large number took a 
stand for Christ. A number came into the 
church. One of the notable features of the 
campaign was the coming of so many young 
men to Christ and into the church. 


THE CHURCH AT Barry, ILL., J. Brainard 
Brown, pastor, closed a three-weeks’ 
evangelistic service under the leadership of 
Mr. Frank L. Rose, of Carthage. The 
church was filled to the doors. Between 
thirty and forty made the great decision and 
many indifferent members were reinvig- 
orated. 


THE PRINCETON GROUP OF THE OTTAWA 
Association, of which Rev. J. R. Shanks 
is leader, put on a signal demonstration of 
the possibilities of the group idea when it 
is actually worked. It has been the custom 
to have a rally in one of the churches of 
the group each month, the churches taking 
turns in furnishing the program. The en- 
tertaining church serves a dinner at 6:30, 
after which the program is given. Feb. 20, 
the rally was in the Buda church and the 
Manlius church was responsible for the 
program. Mrs. Johnson gave a talk on 
personal evangelism; Mr. Leland, eighty 
years young, a reading; Rey. L. H. Koehler, 
a promotional address, and Rev. E. A. Gil- 
more led in the discussion. A musical pro- 
eram was rendered by the Buda _ choir. 
Though it had been snowing all day and 
the roads were nearly impassable from snow 
and ice, there was a full house. There were 
eight from Tiskilwa, seventeen from Manlius, 
a distance of thirteen miles, thirty-six from 
Princeton, a distance of sixteen miles and 
the Buda church was well represented, mak- 
ing 150 on that stormy night. 


‘Dr. W. E. MuNDELL OF FIRST CHURCH, 
Belvidere, will baptize twenty-five into the 
membership of the church, and there are at 
least fifteen others who have promised for 
a later date. 


Rev. Frep W. Fietps, pastor of the Ba- 
tavia church, (Ill.) accepts a call to the 
First church of DeKalb, to begin Sunday, 
April 6. The DeKalb church is looking 
forward with enthusiasm to his coming. 

I'irst cHurcH of Savanna, Ill., where 
Rev. W. S. Ryder is pastor, held its monthly 
church night Feb. 27. The financial reports 
were interesting. An every-member canvass 
had resulted in a 70 per cent increase in 
weekly pledges, and a 100 per cent increase 
in benevolences through the envelopes. An 
indebtedness of $1,200 of long standing had 
been paid and the purchase and installation 
of a new pipe organ was decided upon. The 
order will be placed at once and the organ 
will be installed during summer. 


| Mississippi Valley 


THE First cHurcH of St. Paul honored 


THE BAPTIS 


its community pastor and wife with 
church reception and dinner on Feb, j 
Walter S. Wood came to the church near 
two years ago from the Minnesota Sund 
School Association. By his genial perso 
ality and work for the young people, he e¢ 
deared himself to young and old alike. 

token of their appreciation the young peo, 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Wood with a ; 
of solid silver salad forks. Mr, Wood h 
not decided what he will do since closi 
his workin St. Paul, but already he is 
demand as a young people’s specialist. 


Dr. G. Arvin Haastrom, president 
Bethel Institute and Theological Seminar 
is wearing a new diamond stick-pin pr 
sented to him by the faculty on the ten 
anniversary of his assuming the leadersh 
of this institution. Minnesota Baptists 1 
joice in the success of this school. In t 
theological department more than 500 ha 
received instruction, of which more th: 
half have graduated and most of whom a 
in active service today. A number are 
foreign fields. In the academic departme 
more than 1,400 students have been enrolle 
The present enrolment is 300 in ¢ 
academy, forty-three in the theological set 
inary, and ten in the Bible and missiona 
training course; 118 of the students a 
preparing for definite Christian work, 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES of laymen’s ba 
quets in Nebraska was held at the Norfo 
church on Feb. 26. Delegations were prese 
from six churches. Mr. Oak Davis, pre: 
dent of the Nebraska Baptist Convention, ai 
Dr. John Mason Wells, president of Gra 
Island College, were the principal speaker 
The Norfolk church, owing to its locati 
at the center of Baptist interests in nort 
eastern Nebraska, has been able to ha 
some of the best Baptist speakers of t 
state at its monthly fellowship suppers dv 
ing the winter. Dr. B. B. Braden of Gra: 
Island, H. G. Smith of Lincoln, J. F. Blo 
gett of Casper, Wyoming, have spoken | 
large supper gatherings. H. F. Gilbert 
pastor of the church. | 


South Dakota Rosebud Association 


This association is composed of Grego: 
Tripp and eastern parts of Millette a 
Todd counties. There are seven Bapt 
churches within this territory. Six of the 
in Gregory county—Bonesteel, Fairf 
Burke, Lucas, Dixon and Gregory. One | 
the churches is located at Witten in Tri 
county. Here Rev. H. S. Wold is local 
and has the oversight of all of the cout 
and a point or two outside. Under his gu: 
ance it is expected that several new church 
will be organized in the near future. T 
work is shaping itself nicely. 

Bonesteel and Fairfax have cooperated! 
the support of a pastor for several yea 
but have been without a pastor since A) 
gust, 1923. They have called a man al 
hope to settle him in the near future. 


Lucas is at present being supplied frdi 
Burke, where Rev. S. A. Jones is past 
The work is moving forward under § 
leadership. Burke has remodeled its hot: 
of worship at a cost of nearly $6,000 a! 
has now the best church building of any! 
the churches in the association. | 


Dixon has been without services for s¢ 
eral months, but has a man on the fill 
whom it hopes to locate as pastor. 

Gregory is the latest acquisition to Bapit 
enterprise in this district. This work vs 
started about ten months ago under adve! 
conditions, but the work prospered and Aj, 
26, 1923, a church was organized with mi} 
teen charter members. Nov. 26 a recogr 
tion service was held and the council, aff 
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» examination, voted to recognize the 
st Baptist church of Gregory as a regu- 
ly organized Baptist church and recom- 
nded it to the fellowship of other 
irches. Jan. 4, an evangelistic meeting 
s started with Evangelist R. R. Richards 
charge. The weather was the most severe 
the winter, and it was not until the 
wth week that anything was accom- 
shed. Feb. 3 everything was in readi- 
3s for the ordinance of baptism. There 
s a real South Dakota blizzard, but 
en the Sunday school hour arrived 
and 


sre ~ were thirty present when 
eaching time came the house was 
ictically full. After the sermon the 


linance of baptism was administered 
five candidates. In the evening the 
ise Was again full, regardless of weather. 
ain the ordinance of baptism was admin- 
‘red to nine women and three boys and 
n. On Monday night there were baptized 
ir who could not get in because of the 
rm on Sunday, making a total of twenty- 
: baptized. Eight were received into the 
ich by experience and letter, making a 
il membership of forty-eight. Pretty 
od for an infant not yet six months old! 


Pacific Coast 


“HE FIRST SUNDAY OF THE YEAR was ob- 
ved by the Davis Memorial church of Mt. 
cnon, Wash., in the holding of its first 
vice in its new building, observing com- 
nion and opening the doors to new mem- 
s. The lower auditorium and the Sunday 
ool rooms are finished. When completed 
auditorium will seat 900. A new pipe 
an is the gift of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
neywell and Parker are the architects. 
> building complete will cost $50,000. 


‘ev. JAMES Hotes, the evangelist of the 
ithern California Baptist Convention, 
ly held a series of meetings with the Col- 

church. As a result fifty-two have 
ted with the church, and many more con- 


sed Christ. 


‘HE CITY MISSION MEXICAN CHAPEL on 
llenbeck Avenue, Los Angeles, was 
ned to the ground Jan. 13. It is the 
tion of the city fire department that the 
ding was set on fire. The work, however, 
not been stopped. The old lot has been 
antageously sold, and another lot will 
secured as soon as possible, on which a 
able building will be erected. More than 
7 had been converted during the few 
iths of the work of this mission. Since 
fire a church of above thirty members 
been organized with an excellent pros- 
: of enlarged work and increased suc- 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Women’s 
lety for the Southern Pacific District 
be held in Pomona, Calif., Apr. 2-3. 
district board will meet in Los Angeles, 
Apr. 1, and will go together to Pomona 
he morning of the second. The program 
consist mainly of conferences and mes- 
s from missionaries home on furlough. 
onnection there will be a prize contest 
the best program outline for a local 
“ch society. This contest is open to all 
len in the district. Competitors should 
| their outlines to Mrs. T. S. Tompkins, 
North Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, 
f. The usual banquet will be held on 
evening of Thursday, Apr. 3. Delegates 
be entertained on the Harvard plan 
lging and breakfast), if names are sent 
dvance to Mrs. B. E. Street, Alexander 
American Aves., Claremont, Calif. 


Obituary 


_ Deacon H. L. Wolf of the First Baptist 
Church, Manhattan, Kans., died after a 
brief illness in a local hospital. He had 
been a trustee or a deacon for twenty-two 
years, in which time he gave unselfish serv- 
ice to the church, and also to the surround- 
ing country as a lay preacher. He was 
loved and honored by the community for 
his kindly spirit, his splendid optimism, his 
Christian character and his unselfish service 
in every good cause. He had survived an 
operation and was thought to be recovering 
rapidly when a sudden change in his condi- 
tion proved fatal. Funeral services were 
held in the church Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
24, Robert A. MacMullen of Janesville, 
Wis., a former pastor, conducting them. 


Mrs. Lydia A. Freeman of Austin, Minn., 
passed to her rest, Feb. 22, at the age of 
76. As a girl she gave her heart to her 
Saviour, uniting with the First Baptist 
Church of Plantsville, Conn., her birthplace. 
Lydia A. Hotchkiss was united in marriage 
to Jonathan Freeman, Oct. 9, 1866; three 
children were given them. The husband 
and eldest son preceded her to the heavenly 
home. Mrs. Freeman was interested in the 
soul welfare of others and was prominent 
in church work until her health forbade. 
She is deeply mourned by family and 
friends who look forward to the blessed 
reunion. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 148) 

W. J. Peacock, writing for the council 
of the First church, Green Bay, Wis., 
says that Baptists in that city are re- 
sponding gladly to the ministry of Act- 
ing Pastor Edwin Simpson, formerly of 
Williamsport, Pa. He and Simpson were 
college chums and more recently pastors 
of neighboring churches, and it was at 
his persistent urging that his friend as- 
sumed temporary charge of an apparently 
unpromising church. He writes: “Doc 
Edwin and Mrs. Edwin are a rare team 
and running true to form. Inside of six 
weeks their persistent calling and organ- 
izing, with heart-searching messages that 
ring prophetic in modern city life, has 
revealed a body of people worth denomi- 
national notice. The brotherhood has or- 
ganized a ‘Simpson class’ for men with 
‘compulsory attendance’ as a slogan. The 
Sunday-school attendance has gained 75, 
all-told. The evening service, ready to 
quit in despair, began last Sunday night 
to look for surplus chairs. The women 
voted to bury the ‘bazaar’ system of 
raising money in favor of every-member 
giving. The council feels safe in re- 
affirming all pledges to the New World 
Movement. This is to tell the world,” 
adds Mr. Peacock, “that the Green Bay 
church, from present indications, is be- 
ginning to find itself. After Easter, when 
Mr. Simpson’s term is filled, we shall 
make it mighty hard for any other church 
to take him away from us.” 

Dr. John R. Herget has completed 
twenty years of active pastoral service at 
the Ninth Street church, Cincinnati. 
Friends far outside the confines of that 
city and state have joined in the general 
felicitations due on this occasion, The 
church celebrated the event by present- 
ing the pastor with a fine radio set. On 
Monday the pastors of the city tendered 
him a luncheon at the University Club. 
Both in the church and in the city at 
large he exerts great influence. His Fri- 
day noon Bible classes have for a period 
of years been an important down-town 
event. Every Monday evening finds him 
leading a Y. M. C. A. Bible class, num- 
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bering up ipto the hundreds. At the 
luncheon each pastor testified to the abid- 
ing spirit of comradeship and helpfulness 
of Doctor Herget. Cincinnati’s New 
World Movement pledge of $375,000 gave 
the churches a unity of interest, and while 
not less than eight of the churches are in 
building campaigns the cause of missions 
has been at all times first, Doctor Her- 
get and the Ninth Street church have en- 
tered enthusiastically upon the twenty- 
first year of service. : 

The Diamond Jubilee of the Spruce 
Street church, Buffalo, has been observed 
after many months of preparation. The 
celebration lasted for ten days, and night 
after night the house was crowded with 
members and friends of the church. The 
present pastor, Rev. Elmer Baumgartner, 
had invited all living former pastors and 
missionaries of the church, and they were 
present with one exception. Rev. L. C. 
Knuth of Boston. Rev. R. Hoffman of 
Portland, Ore.; Rev. C. A. Daniel of Chi- 
cago, Prof. A. J. Ramakar, Prof. Gustav 
A. Schneider and senior student George 
Hensel of Rochester had part in the cele- 
bration. The church has had a remark- 
able history. In 1849 a colporter of the 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department . 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
4\ protection of policyhold- 
4 ers same as stock com- 
panies. 

~ Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
' Members also insured. 
x. . No agents. Deal direct, 
Nat ch Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Hxchange, Ohicago, Ill. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


4nd when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name Is: 


The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


$3 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATH NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


When Making Wills and Legacies 
Remember 
Our Corporate Name Is: 
“WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY” 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer 
Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ASTER FREE 
HALL: MACK CO. 
MUSIC a 


ra 
Samples of 6 services free to Pastors, Superinten- 
dents, or Committees. 


*Heiper No. 10—Recitations, Exercises, Songs, 
Pageants for little people, 20c. Contains an Alle- 
gory—‘‘Go and Tell,’ with music. 


Story Cantata—Bartimaeus. Easy dialogue. Beau- 
tiful music for Sunday Schools or choruses. 30c. 


* Pantomime. “In the Garden’’—Mr. Miles’ famous 
Gospel Song portrayed in action. Thrilling, inspir- 
ing, reverent. Complete with music, 25c. 


*Pageants and Play. Fine material for Easter 
celebration by schools, 25c. 


JUNIOR CHOIR GEMS—8s selections exactly 
suited to Junior singers for general use. $4.50 
the doz.; 50c each. Returnable sample on request. 


MAGNIFICA T—New S. S. Hymnal. Already in use 
by hundreds of progressive schools. $30, $35, 
$40, $45 the hundred, according to binding. Re- 
turnable sample sent. 


* No returnable samples on * these. 


PACKET OFFER —Send 50c and we will mail post- 
paid music worth $1.37. Limited tos packets at 
this special offer. 


HALL-MACK CO., t 21st and Arch Sts., 


ADAM GFIRFL MUSIC C0.§ Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Easter Service for Baptist 
Sunday Schools 


Resurrection Light¥ 


This service of 
songs, exercises, 
recitations for 
Easter has been ar- 
ranged for the pur- 
pose of supplying an 
especially melodious 
rendition of the 
story of the Resur- 
rection. The whole 
service has been carefully edited, so 
that it may be adopted without the 
usual examination before purchasing. 

$6.00 a hundred; $3.25 for fifty; 80 
cents a dozen; single copy, 7 cents. 


Send for illustrated circular of 
Easter Supplies 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
Kansas City Seattle Toronto 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
‘ Buckeye Bell Foundry 
@ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


= 
428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


Ret. 1637 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
PLAYED BY O RGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME. 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


| J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
163 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
LYMYER SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


BRAY Ante LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH 2» oinraaecataLocue 


EXr:5:s. * 3 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


UI BELLS 


~ 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation PlanNe. 16 | 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL CO.? HittissBoro, Onte | 


Publication Society was ordained by the 
Washington Street church. On the same 
day the First German church, now known 
as the Spruce Street church, was organ- 
ized and the recently ordained colporter, 
Rev. Albert Puttkamer, became the first 
pastor. Five churches have gone out 
from this church, the Dutch church, the 
Second German church, the First Polish 
church, the Bethel German church and 
the First Hungarian church. The church 
has always shown the missionary spirit. 
It has sent out four ministers who have 
occupied positions of influence. One of 
its young women is Miss Mabel Stumpf 
in the service of the Foreign Society at 
Capiz, P. I. The church has closed sev- 
enty-five years of honorable history. 


“Red” Grange, the phenomenal sopho- 
more all American half-back of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, spoke at the fifth 
annual employed boys round-up in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 15. He gave the 400 boys 
some straight talk. “You can’t win out 
in athletics by simply wishing you were 
an athlete. You must get out and dig. 
It never pays to cheat, even though vou 
do think you can get away with it. You 
always lose in the long run.” He ¢n- 
couraged every boy to interest himself 
in some form of sport. It is a matter 
of encouragement to see the provision 
being made by our churches to direct 
and utilize the play-life of the young. 
Even churches which have no facilities 
for social work are availing themselves 
of the Y. M. C. A. and other community 
institutions. Like the Tabernacle church, 
Chicago, which is cooperating with the 
Marshall high school in its gymnasium 
classes and sports, many churches can 
keep in sympathetic touch with their 
youth. 


Dr. W. H. Leslie of Vanga, Belgian- 
Congo, has been a missionary of our 
Foreign Society since 1893. Dr. Leslie 
reports that the medical mission sent 
out by the king of Belgium to combat 
the deadly sleeping sickness resulted in 
moving the villages in a large section of 
country from the jungle itno the open 
plains. It is in the shade of the forests 
that the tsetse fly is found. This insect 
carries the infection. Moving the people 
into the open places, not only checks 
the spread of the disease, but is also the 
first step toward civilization. The medi- 
cal mission had given the most complete 
registration of the people of the dis- 
trict, and found that there were 65,000 
instead of the estimated 20,000. Bovs 
and young men from the Moanza mis- 
sion were found in fifty-five places giv- 
ing to others what they know of the 
gospel. In Moanza twenty-three persons 
were added to the church by baptism. 
All of the fifty-five boys referred to had 
only about fifteen reading charts, a few 
patched-up first readers, a few new Testa- 
ments in Kikongo and a few slates. That 
was their entire equipment. How many 
churches in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention are there with trained leader- 
ship, modern equipment, Bibles and 
helps that have fallen below the fruit- 
fulness of this little mission in the Bel- 
gian-Congo? 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Sunday School Notes for 
March 30 


REVIEW: ABRAHAM TO SOLOMON 
Golden Text: Psalm 103:8 c 


The following outline may be Sug- 

gestive and helpful. 
Chosen Leaders 

The atmosphere is charged with the 
magnetism of great men. Abraham the 
pioneer of faith, who, with the spirit of 
adventure, blazed a trail for himself and 
family across a thousand miles of dreary 
waste until he reached the promised 
land; Joseph the dreamer, who was 
saved from being a mere idle visionary 
by his practical common sense and high 
moral character—he is a fine illustration 
of mixing mysticism with matter-of-fact 
business acumen; Moses the failure, who 
eventually came into his own and found 
that a genuine passion for humanity and 
justice ablaze in the heart never burns 
out. This is what Moses saw reflected 
in the burning bush. It takes failure to 
bring out the best that is in a real man. 
Joshua, always militant, daring, optimis- 
tic, is the type of man who can follow 
a Moses. Without the patient work of 
Moses, the spectacular leadership of 
Joshua would never have been realized, 
The difference between Moses and 
Joshua is the difference between cross- 
ing a Red sea and crossing a Jordan 


river. Samuel is the high peak rising! 
far above the foothills among the 
Judges, and David, the central sun 


around which all the other kings revolve 
like satellites, becomes the type of the 
Messiah himself. 


Chosen Lands 


The leader cannot be understood and’ 
appreciated apart from the lands which 
formed his environment and influenced 
his career. Abraham cannot be ap- 
praised apart from Mesopotamia, Moses! 
is inseparably associated with Egypt, and 
Canaan is stamped upon the biography) 
of all the leaders of Israel. Paul spoke 
a wise word in his philosophy of history 
when he said to the Athenians, “And 
God made of one every nation of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth having 
appointed * * * * the bounds” of 
their habitation.” The lands and the 
Book are as language and thought. The 
Bible becomes a book of magic with all 
the artificiality of cheap pagenatry when 
it is divorced from the lands that give 
it birth. ; 


Chosen Lessons 


What lessons of present and practical 
value are taught in the studies of the 
quarter! There are lessons of God's 
plan and providence which thrill us as 
we see him bringing good out of evil 
and with Fatherly patience leading his) 
children by the slow process of education 
and discipline a step at a time, accom- 
modating himself with gracious self- 
limitation to their crudities and yet hold 
ing before them an ideal far in advance 
of their development. There are les 
sons of faith and heroism which lift us 
by the sheer force of moral victory out 
of our complacency with world condi- 
tions today, and bid us cross our Red 
seas and our swollen Jordans, and march’ 
on unafraid to the extension of the king-, 
dom of God over the whole earth. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 166) 


1 the Golaghat field of Assam the 
ial evangelistic band is composed 
converts from the Assamese _ high- 
e community. The members of this 
d tour especially in Assamese _ vil- 
s where probably a missionary has 
2r been seen or heard. With the help 
he magic lantern, they are able to 
ier large and appreciative audiences 
nen, women and children. In this 
the gospel story has been told in 


The business men’s committee, therefore, 
feels that the task entrusted to it has been 
completed.” This committee expresses 
warm appreciation of the services rend- 
ered by Mr. A. W. Armour, whom the 
committee appointed in 1920 as its execu- 
tive officer. Raymond B. Fosdick and 
Trevor Arnett also sign the report. 


The following story was published in 
a British paper three days after Christ- 
mas. It may perhaps be taken as indi- 
cative of growing British interest in our 
treatment of incoming immigrants. It 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 


BIBLES 


An Oxford Teachers’ Bible has 
references and 300 pages of helps 
that are a mine of information 
to Bible students. The helps are 
arranged in alphabetical order, 
like a dictionary. They are ac- 


i ze curate, hensi - 
y far and out-of-the-way places. a A het 1 oy aia aaa Another foenatn: Sea Stew price wea iiisted 
1S Sian ragedy. SPcoins Mary here. Many others are described 


'riting in the “New York Christian 
ocate,’ Bishop McConnell describes 
experience in addressing forums, par- 
larly Cooper Union, New York. 
'r alluding to the common notion 
ng radicals that the church is a 
ture of vested interests, the bishop 

“Another problem which came up 
cooper Union—in fact, which always 
es up—is the relation of the church 
rar. This is the hardest nut to crack 
ny forum meeting. Never does the 
nse of war seem more futile to me 
. when I am trying to explain the 
ude of the church to a group of 
m questioners. All seem inclined to 
it the validity of the self-defense 
ment, but some quick mind points 
that in modern warfare attack is the 
defense, and that waiting till the 
r side strikes first is hardly self- 
nse at all, but rather self-surrender. 
statement that the church is a thor- 
ily human institution, in the sense 
it is made up of thoroughly human 
gs who often feel forced to fall away 
1 an ideal admittedly beyond their 
ent realization, is the argument lis- 
d to most respectfully. Try, how- 
, to put Jesus at the head of march- 
hosts, or to clothe him in a uniform 
haki, and you are likely to break 
he meeting. There is something in- 
ng in the way the radical groups 
nt the claim of the sanction of Jesus 
iny scheme which calls for any war- 
aggression whatsoever.” 


mes M. Spears, chairman of the busi- 
men’s committee of the Interchurch 
Id Movement has submitted a report 
the winding up of the Interchurch 
Id Movement of America.” The 
mary reads: “The demobolization of 
ganization has been completed. All 
vn assets have been collected, with 
*xception hereinbefore noted, and due 
ision has been made for the liquida- 


Brennon arrived on the ‘Celtic’ and went 
to Ellis Island. Three days later she 
was ordered to be excluded. The de- 
portation order was marked ‘L. P. C.,” 
which is used when the immigrant is 
liable to become a public charge and 
also when the exclusion is ordered on 
moral grounds. She was not married 
and was about to become a mother. 


“While detained six days on Ellis 
Island the girl caught a severe cold, 
which developed into pneumonia two 
days after she left New York on the 
‘Baltic.’ The baby was born and died, 
and the mother died the next day. Dr. 
W. Greame Robertson, the surgeon of 
the ‘Baltic,’ said that if he had been 
notifred of the girl’s delicate state of 
health when she was brought on board 
from Ellis Island he would have refused 
to take her, and would have sent her to 
a hospital at the company’s expense. 
There was nothing on her papers, he 
said, that indicated the event that was 
expected.” The physician added that 
the pathetic sufferings of this young 
woman “cast a gloom over the entire 
ship.” Our missionaries at Ellis Island 
could tell us many stories equally tragic. 
It goes without saying that the doors 
of America cannot be thrown open to 
all who would come to our shores, but 
some method must be worked out to 
keep the unfit from leaving other shores. 


in our Bible catalogue, mailed 
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The Modern Hospital 


O business nor public institution has been more 
wonderfully organized than the modern hospital. 
The minutest occurence in the history of every 
patient is carefully recorded. 
lowed with precise accuracy. It is a splendid 


Its rules are fol- 
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example of “a place for 
everything and everything 
in its place.” No institu- 
tion is being more con- 
ri stantly improved than the 
at. modern hospital. 


ae Dy 


Enseala//, ‘The Northwestern Baptist 
\ Hospital Association 
Earl Street at the Indian Mounds 
Saint Paul 


of these items. AlIl known liabili- 
apart from the bank loans already 
red to have been discharged and a 
l reserve set aside to meet any claims 
may be substantiated in the future. 
bank loans have been reduced to 
27 and will be wiped out in due sea- 
by receipts which it is confidently be- 
d will eventuate. The business men’s 
nittee accordingly has taken the legal 
Necessary for the final discharge 
dissolution of the corporation and 
will be effected within a short time. 
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Lost and Found 


To be lost is not a matter of acreage; it is just a matter of attitude. 


THE BAPTE 


When the boy 


was lost it did not destroy his relationship to his father; but it did disrupt his fellowship. 


HE saddest word in the English 

language is the word “lost.” 
We speak it and we think of a 
rudderless vessel on a_ trackless 
sea; of a traveler who finds no 
familiar marks across the trail of 
the mountainside; of a firm about 
to go into the hands of a receiver, 
of a baseball manager reaching out 
for a pennant and finishing fifth; 
of a presidential candidate read- 
ing with blanched face and com- 
pressed lips the returns the morn- 
ing after election; of a little child 
wandering away from its home in- 
to a forest fastness and _ pres- 
ently looking up bewildered amid 
strange surroundings; of a young 
woman going to a great city to 
find employment and to find her- 
self, but finally giving up the 
struggle—lost to virtue and a good 
name; of a young man forgetting 
the purity of a mother’s kiss and 
flinging chastity, sobriety and san- 
ity into the maelstrom of a fast 
life and going down in the whirl- 
pool of sin—and we say “The Son 
of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost” and that he 
has a message for every man—for 
bosses and masses 
alike. 
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Society Needs Saving 


“The Son of man came to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 
This sentence epitomizes the mis- 
sion of Jesus. In these words, his 
character and career are fully set 
forth. He was born; he lived; he 
taught; he wept; he suffered; he 
died; he arose; he ascended; he 
intercedes; he is coming again, 
that he might save that which was 
lost. Many schemes are advanced 
for the moral uplift of our ruined 
humanity, but most of them prove 
inadequate. By socialism, by cul- 
ture, by moral example, by lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, men have 
tried to save society; but society 
still needs saving, and society will 
always need saving so long as one 
individual soul is lost. 

But who are the lost? The lost 
are those who, according to the 
parables of the sheep, the coin, 
and the son, are thoughtless and 
careless and reckless about their 
condition. The sheep was lost be- 
cause it tried to live alone. Fool 
sheep! Any sheep is in danger 
that takes that course. Even truth 
itself is in jeopardy if it attempts 
to stand alone. Truth is like the 
bricks of a building—the value of 
a brick in a building depends en- 
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“T say unto you, that even 
so there shall be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth more than over 
ninety and nine righteous 
persons who need no re- 
pentance. For the Son of 
man came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” 


tirely upon how close it gets to the 
next brick. And truth must be 
leaned up against truth in order 
to prove its authority, its applica- 
bility, its finality. It is not good 
for a sheep or a man to be alone. 

That sheep was lost not far 
from home. It doesn’t take long 
for a sheep to get lost. The mat- 
ter of getting lost isn’t a matter of 
acreage. It is a matter of attitude. 
The sheep was lost the minute it 
took a step outside the fold. The 
place for that sheep was where 
the other sheep were. To be any- 
where else was to be lost. 

Seeking the Lost 

The loss of that sheep brought 
the deepest concern to the shep- 
herd. When a shepherd really be- 
comes anxious about a’ lost sheep, 
the sheep is sure to be found. The 
shepherd was a wise man. He 
didn’t send out a written invitation 
to that sheep to come back and 
be found. He didn’t put an “ad” 
in the Saturday’s paper telling 
the exact location of the fold. He 
didn’t broadcast to all the other 
shepherds saying, “If you find a 
lost sheep with a torn foot and a 
bent horn and a bad wink in its 
left eye, please corral it until I 
come.” No, sir! That shepherd 
went right out that very night (I 
think it must have been raining 
and the wind blew and the rain 
cut his face and it was a “fierce” 
night), and tracked that lost sheen 
by the aid of his lantern gleam 
and searched for it until he found 
it, and he brought it back to the 
fold. A true shepherd cares for 
every sheep of the flock whether 
it is an old bell-wether or an un- 
sophisticated lamb. 


Christ alone can save the lost. 
The lost who, like the woman’s 
coin, may be lost right at home 
with the image of the emperor 
upon it, but with dust upon the 
image. That coin for which the 
woman searched, though valued 
commercially at 17 cents, was 
worth a great deal more than that 
to her. It was probably a family 
heirloom and she needed it to per- 
petuate the line of family testi- 
mony. No wonder she lighted a 
candle and searched for it through 
the night. And no wonder she 
called the neighbors in to rejoice 
with her when she had found it. 
She wouldn’t have bothered the 
neighbors if it had been a common 
coin. And it was lost right in the 
house where she lived. How many 
people are lost in your house? 


Still a Son 


Christ alone can save the lost— 
the lost who, like the prodigal son, 
are lost far away from home amid 
strange and evil surroundings and 
who of their own volition and 
willfulness are out of fellowship 
with the Father and the Father’s 
house. Of course that prodigal 
boy belonged to the family. He 
was a member of the household. 
He was his father’s son—but he 
was a son away from home. He 
was still his father’s son even 
when he lived with hogs. When 
he came back home he felt like a 
son. Getting lost didn’t destroy 
his relationship to his father, but 
it did disrupt his fellowship. 

The sheep was lost not far from 
home; the coin lost right at home; 
and the son lost far from home— 
but all three were found. Thank 
God for that! 


If the saddest word in our lan- 
guage is the word “lost,” the 
sweetest word is the word “found.” 
And “the Son of man came to seek 
and to save that which was lost,” 
and only he can save. Men are 
not saved in the worship of nature. 
You don’t “go through steps of 
nature up to nature’s God.” If you 
start to do so, you will be content 
with inadequate substitutes for 
God along the way. Nature has 
no message for the discouraged 
man. There is no forgiveness in 
a star, no love in a cloud, no mercy 
in a sea, no salvation in a sun. 
Nature exalts the spirit of the man 
already exalted, but nature is help- 
less to help the man who is down 
and out. Only the Son of man 
can save a lost man. 
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Will Christ Be at Milwaukee? 


ILL Christ be present at the Milwaukee Convention? 
If he is not there, the convention might better not be held. 
The convention is a gathering of men and women in his 


name. And where two or three are gathered together in his 
name there will he be also. 


Set a place for Christ, up near the speakers’ rostrum, where 
he may see and hear. He will be there. 

What will he hear at the Milwaukee Convention? 

Shall we tell him that it costs so much to live that we have 
had little to give to our churches? Shall we tell him it costs so 
much to run churches, that we have little to devote to spreading 
his gospel to the world? 

Shall we tell him that 800,000 of us have failed to contribute 
to the world-wide work of winning men to him? 

Shall we tell him that we cannot pay our debts, that in 1925 
we shall devote a part of the collections for the payment of in- 
terest on these debts? 

Shall we tell him that if all pledges were paid in full we 
would have more than enough for this year’s needs and to pay 
the debt besides? 

If Christ is there, shall we fix up an alibi? Shall we invent 

~ excuses for not paying? Or shall we tell the plain truth? 

Christ will be there. And he will hear the reports. And the 
excuses. And the reasons. And he will not be deceived. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Among those who are to conduct par- 
ties to the great world Sunday-school 
convention in Glasgow in June is Dr. 
W. P. Pearce of the First church, Bay 
City, Mich. 

Dr. H. O. Rowlands has concluded his 
service as acting pastor of the University 
church, Minneapolis, and will enter upon 
a like service at tne First church, Bloom 
mgton, Ill Rev. Frank Jennings oat 
“awrence, Kans., has accepted the cal! 
of the University church and will begin 
his work at once. 


Rev. A. V. Allen, pastor of the Jeffer- 
son Avenue church, Detroit, has entered 
upon his third year as pastor in this rap- 
idly growing community. In preparation 
for an evangelistic campaign a religious 
census has been taken of all the homes 
represented in the church, Sunday school 
and all other organizations. 


The Chicago Bible Society administers 
directly its own work in Chicago and 
Cook County and serves the American 
Bible Society as its northwestern agency, 
covering nine states. The year 1923 
broke all records for circulation of the 
scriptures, a total for the year of 588,215. 
The scriptures were distributed by the 
society in eighty different languages. 


One of the most interesting examples 
of interdenominational cooperation in 
missionary work is that of the First 
Chinese Evangelical church of Chicago. 
For a number of years the five denomi- 
nations having membership in the coop- 
erative council of city missions united in 
supporting the work financially and 
maintained a friendly relationship of 
council and sympathy through a special 
committee of management. The coop- 
erative council has now been merged 
into the society commission thus extend- 
ing the responsibility to eleven other de- 
nominations. Rev. Bing Yee Leang, an 
ordained Congregational minister, is the 
present pastor of the church. The Chi- 
nese people are supporting the church fi- 
nancially in a gratifying way. 


Following the recent breakdown of 
Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins of The Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, there was 
considerable concern felt for the presi- 
dent. Specialists have diagnosed his 
case as not now serious and he has re- 
turned to his work in Louisville. 


The Hillsdale College Gymnasium 
campaign for funds received a_ second 
boost when the faculty met and signed 
negotiable notes totaling more than 
$3000. Of the amount almost $2000 was 
paid on the spot. The faculty action 
caused a burst of enthusiasm among the 
students. 


Chaplain Frank M. Wells of the Na- 
tional Military Home at Leavenworth, 
Kans., styles himself “the independent 
evangelist.” He reports that he will be 
engaged in special meetings and Bible 
conferences in Ohio and Wisconsin dur- 
ing the summer. 


Joshua Stansfield, chairman of the 
commission on evangelism of the Chi- 
cago Church Federation, believes that 
there will be more than 50,000 additions 
to the churches during the Easter 
period. The ingathering last year, so 
far as reports were available, was 40,394. 
The federation’s radio evangelism is 
meeting with a splendid reception, ac- 
cording to reports from almost every 
part of the country. 


The Baptists of Milwaukee are mak- 
ing full preparations to take care of the 
convention in May. One of the features 
will be to have a committee in charge 
of auto traffic. This committee is get- 
ting full information relative to garages, 
parking space, etc., so that those who 
desire to come by automobile may be 
assured of assistance in having their 
cars cared for while in the city. Mr. 
Otto Kehrein, of 547 Twentieth St., is 
the chairman of the committee and may 
be addressed directly by any who wish 
to make arrangements for a party who 
may travel together to Milwaukee. 


Rev. H. C. Leland has acceptec 
call of the church at Carthage, Ill. — 
already on the field. 


The first woman delegate from 
to the Methodist General Conferer 
Mrs. Shantibal David of Bombay. 
will attend the conference in May, 


“The Julia E. Rice Organ” wa 
cently dedicated in the Stous 
Street church, Dorchester, Mass. 
so called in memory of the faithful 
tor’s assistant who rounded out tw 
five years of service in the churck 
gave the first $1000 toward the o 
The total cost was $10,000. 


A letter from Rev. J. E. Dillard 
the Southside church, Birmingham, 
appeared in a recent number of the 
bama Baptist. It states that this ¢ 
pledged $225,000 to the convention 
program of Southern Baptists. That 
ing the period about $60,000 was lo 
the death and removal of members. 
the new members are undertakin 
make good this loss. The deacons 
recent meeting took action in which 
declare the purpose of the church t 
every dollar before the close of the 
This is a great church. It gave 
largest subscription of any church i 
state and it proposes to make gooc 


A Methodist bishop can hold « 
for life unless retired by the acti 
a general conference. Their jurisdi 
is as wide as the church, except in 
of men charged with certain fo 
work. They may be charged with 
cial care for certain areas and mai 
their homes in these districts but 
are still general superintendents. 
is a very strong and persistent 
being made to change the status of 
men. Its greatest strength is it 
north and in the middle west. It 
seems certain that the matter will 
up for discussion and possible acti 
May at Springfield, Mass., wher 
general conference will be held. 
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The First church, Lowell, Mass., has 
called Rev. W. C. Sampson of Ansonia, 
Conn. He will begin his work in 
Lowell, April 1. 


The biennial meeting of the world’s 
committee of the Y. W. C. A. will be 
held in Washington, D. C., May 9-16. 
The committee represents forty coun- 
tries and will consider the intellectual 
leadership of women, religious educa- 
tion, international peace and social re- 
lationships of nations. 


This letter tells its own story. “I 
note in the issue of THE Baprist of Mar. 
8 an announcement of my death. A min- 
ister by the name of George at Walla 
Walla, Wash., died in his car. In some 
way the report got abroad that I was 
that man. I am happy to state that I 
am in the best of health.”—John R. 
George. We are happy too. It is not 
often we hear from the dead. 


Great preparations are under Way in 
Memphis, Tenn., for the Sunday cam- 
paign. Prayer meetings are held in forty 
counties surrounding the city. In a let- 
ter from Evangelist George M. Hulme 
he states “in the smaller towns and with 
the weaker churches a spiritual drought 
seems to prevail. With the strong 
churches of the cities the reverse is 
true.” The Hulme party has been hold- 
ing meetings with our Baptist churches 
in Tennessee. 


Dr. H. C. First, chaplain of the Illi- 
nois G. A. R. protests against holding 
the meetings of the Northern Baptist 
Convention during Memorial week. “For 
many years May 30 has been observed 
all over the Northern Baptist Convention 
as Memorial day. There is not a vil- 
lage or city where Memorial day is not 
observed. Our Baptist pastors and lay- 
men are needed in their own communi- 
ties to have a part in the observance of 
that day.” He calls attention to the fact 
that many Baptist pastors will have to 
remain at home to take their part in this 
important civic affair. 


The “Book Of Life,” in eight volumes 
published by John Rudin & Co. Inc., 
Chicago, is in mechanical workmanship, 
in beauty of binding, and in quality of 
contents a worthy contribution to bibli- 
cal literature. The books are arranged 
and edited by Newton M. Hall, A. M., 
D. D., pastor emeritus of the North Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, Mass., 
and Irving Francis Wood, Ph.D., D. D., 
professor of biblical literature in Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. The edi- 
tors have aimed to give the Bible a 
background which enables the reader to 
visualize the personality of the speaker, 
the customs of his country, and _ the 
topography of the lands made famous in 
Bible story. To this end they have 
labored to make the Bible a “book of 
life’’ and not a museum of ancient relics. 
The arrangement of the volumes is both 
logical and chronological, the authorized 
text of the Bible is used, the notes and 
definitions on the text are absolutely 
without sectarian or theological bias, the 


pictures, numbering over 700, are the 
very best obtainable, printed on highly 
calendered paper, and_ illustrate every 
phase of the Bible. 


F. H. Fahringer, the new field editor 
of THe Baptist, began his work on 
Mar. 1. He is a graduate of Bucknell 
University and of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago. His first 
pastoral work was done with the South 
Chicago church and for the past two 
years he has led the Lake Harriet church 
of Minneapolis which under his ministry 
grew in numbers and in Strength. The 
church parted with him reluctantly. He 
begins his work with Tue Baptist with 
all the enthusiasm of youth and with a 
fine background of business experience 
We commend him to the pastors and 
churches. They will find him a man of 
good judgment, temper, vital 


sweet 


Fr. H. FAHRINGER 
Christian faith, sterling character, and 
industrious to the last degree in the 
work to which he has been called. His 
work is to organize the churches of each 
State in the interest of pushing sub- 
scriptions to THe Baptist and Missions. 
He is appointed by the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention and bears its credentials. 
In no sense is he a personal canvasser. 
His job is bigger and far more signifi- 
cant. Under his direction and with the 
cooperation of pastors and churches we 
hope to put Tue Baptist and Missions 
in thousands of homes which are not 
now on our lists. 


Frederick Owen Norton, professor of 
New Testament literature, in Crozer 
Theological Seminary, died after a brief 
illness Friday morning, Feb. 29. He be- 
gan his work at the seminary, Sept., 
1921, and at once won the love and con- 
fidence of fellow-teachers and of stu- 
dents. He was a thorough scholar, an 
enthusiastic teacher, a forceful preacher, 
and a devout Christian. He was a mem- 
ber of the First Church, Chester, of 
which Rev. James A. Maxwell, is pas- 
tor. Funeral services were conducted 
Monday afternoon, March 3, by Presi- 
dent Evans, of the seminary, and Pas- 
tor Maxwell. Professor Norton leaves 
a widow and two children. In the death 
of Doctor Norton, the New Testament 
has lost one of its most competent and 
Sympathetic interpreters. He enriched 
Christian literature by his recent scholar- 
ly book “The Rise of Christianity.” 
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Upon the invitation of Secretary Joe 
P. Jacobs of Wyoming, Dr. Ray Palmer 
will lead in state-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign beginning with meetings at Ther- 
mopolis. 

The First church, Kansas City, Mo., 
has installed a loud speaker so that Dr. 
D. J. Evans’ sermon may be _ heard 
downstairs in the church as well as in 
the main auditorium. In this way pro- 
vision can be made‘for overflow meet- 
ings. 

Rev. Harry E. Owings, pastor of the 
church at Hightstown, N. J., has ac- 
cepted the unanimous call extended to 
him by the First church of Granville, 
Ohio. Mr. Owings is a graduate of 
Richmond college and Rochester Sem- 
inary. He will begin his important 
work in Granville about May 1. Gran- 
ville is the seat of Denison University. 


That the churches are factors in big 
business is indicated by the figures of 
the architects in their recent session in 
Cincinnati. They gave out a statement 
to the effect that the churches of the 
United States would spend at least 
$200,000,000 in new buildings in 1924. 
Baptists will spend their share of this 
vast amount. We wonder if business 
men know that they can reach those 
responsible for these building enter- 
prises through THE Baptist. 


It is of interest to parents with chil- 
dren away at school to know that our 
schools and colleges hold some good 
old-fashioned views about some matters. 
The officials of the Michigan state nor- 
mal college at Ypsilanti in 1922 expelled 
a girl student for cigaret smoking. An 
appeal was taken to the courts. On 
Mar. 5 the supreme court of the state 
upheld the officials in the stand that 
they had taken. The court not only 
refused to order her return to school 
but it went further and commended the 
dean of women for “upholding some of 


the old-fashioned ideals of 


womanhood.” 


The Church of the Redeemer, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. Rev. A. A. Ashworth, pastor, 
has authorized the board of trustees to 
procure a parsonage not to exceed 
$20,000 in cost. 

The Boston Transcript reports as 
news that the janitor of the First 
church, Osage, Iowa, has supplied the 
pulpit for two Sundays. The janitor 
could preach some very practical ser- 
mons if he spoke out of his experience. 
But who would rattle the furnace during 
meeting? 

The Chicago Church Federation has 
arranged for services every day except 
Saturday and Sunday at Powers Theater 
beginning March 24 and running through 
Easter week. Among the speakers are 
Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson, Dr. M. P. Boynton, Dr. 
Simon P. Long, Dr. J. T Stafford and 
Rev. John McNeill. 


The “Dallas News” reports that Dr. 
W. B. Riley and Dr. J. Frank Norris 
will speak on the last night of the meet- 
ing of the Baptist Bible Union in Mil- 
waukee and the night before the opening 
of the sessions of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Doctor Riley’s theme is 
“Autocracy Intolerable to True Bap- 
tists,” and Dr. Norris will speak on “The 
Conspiracy of Modernism to Capture 
the Schools of the Denomination.” 


When the canvass for the New World 
Movement was made four years igo the 
Mt. ‘Lebanon church, Pittsburgh, pledged 
in full its quota. It had just taken sub- 
scriptions for $16,000 toward the pur- 
chase of a lot, a pipe organ, and exten- 
sive improvements. On March 1, 1924, 
the entire New World Movenient ap- 
portionment had been paid, with $150 in 
the treasury toward the pledge of $200 
for the Zo Brown fund, which is counted 
in the New World Movement total. By 


young 
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April 30 this church expects to 
$1,000 over and above the apportionm 
On Mar. 17 a new edition of the Go 
speed translation of the New Testam 
was published. This is in addition 
the six editions published during 
first five months. It is published a 
much lower price than the earlier , 
tions, so that the demand for a po 
lar-priced edition might be met. 

Rev. Ernest N. Armstrong recer 
returned to this country from Bu: 
where for eight years he has been an 
sionary of our foreign society. Mr. A 
strong is a son of the well known 
neer missionaries, Doctor and Mrs. 
M. Armstrong. He has decided to 
vote himself to the work of the pastor 
in the homeland. He may be addres 
at Box 31, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The trustees of the Detroit Bap 
Union and the Detroit Union Minist 
Conference passed resolutions expr 
ing their appreciation of the service 
Rev. Llewellyn Brown, who has clo 
a pastorate of nearly six years in | 
troit. He came as the pastor of 
Grand River Avenue church and c 
tinued as pastor when the Fourtee 
and Grand River merged into the Ti 
ple church. Mr. Brown becomes pa: 
of the First church of Elizabeth, N. | 

W. J. Kendrick is the state chairr 
of the laymen’s work in Virginia. 
sense of responsibility for the work b 
down upon him so heavily that he w 
aside for a period of meditation; he 
viewed his financial resources and fo 
that he was paying to the campa 
every cent above his living expenses. 
was greatly troubled and was forced 
review his expenses. He found that 
cigars were costing him 50 cents per 
which amount he has now added to 
regular pledge to the campaign. It’ 
safe guess that this latter sum represt 
real sacrifice. 

(Continued on page 179) 
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A Pre-Convention Day of Prayer 


STATEMENT under date of Mar. 8 has been mailed 

* to the pastors of the Northern Baptist Convention over 
the signatures of the executive committee of the Commiitee 
on Conferences on Baptist Fundamentals. 
chairman is J. C. Massee, with Floyd H. Adams, Curtis Lee 
Laws, Frank 'M. Goodchild and Charles H. Jones. The state- 
ment traces the lines of the discussion which has continued 
for the past five years; speaks of the deep regret of the com- 
mittee that the breakdown of Dr. Goodchild’s health made it 
impossible for him to carry out his mission of interpretation 
and conciliation as planned at Atlantic City a year ago. The 
executive committee, so the statement reads, 
been willing to promote an extra convention organization.” 
“With this policy many Fundamentalists have not agreed. 
They demand a closer organization and a more drastic pro- 
gram. This group of brethren have organized themselves 
into the Baptist Bible Union of America and its associated 
Fundamentalists 
Greater New York) and henceforth will present their own 
A review of the history of the 
movement, in which agitation for sound doctrine and the 
adoption of some doctrinal standard are prominent features, 
“We are firmly convinced that the con- 
vention should appoint a commission to propose a statement 
of belief, somewhat after the character of the statement 


adopted at Stockholm by the Baptist World Alliance.” 
The most significant item in a most significant documet 
is the call for the pre-convention conference at Milwauke 
We print this call in full. 
invite the whole denomination to a day of prayer. We ur 
the churches to send delegates to the convention, and we ur§ 
delegates to arrive at Milwaukee not later than noon | 
Tuesday, May 27, 1924. 
testimony and the singing of spiritual songs. We shall pre 
much: For the cleansing of all our hearts from personal bi 
terness which has led to the estrangement of brethren. Fé 
the coming of a nation-wide revival in and throughout tl 
churches. For the outpouring of God’s Spirit on our mi 
sionaries and evangelists. 
guidance of all our denominational officials, secretaries at 
editors by the Holy Spirit. 
mighty overruling presence of our God in the convention se 
sions of 1924. For the hastening of the coming of the Kir 
and the kingdom. For the prosperity of the people throug 
the preaching of the gospel. Our plan is to have no address: 
during the afternoon session. 
an address at night it will be simply a gospel sermon.” 
With such a program the denomination can and will pa 
] We need such a meeting with which to begin tl 
serious business of the week. / 


“We therefore have determined | 


Some time will be provided f 


For the possession, control ar 


For the manifestation of tl 


If it is thought wise to ha' 
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Establishing a Spiritual Clinic 


NHE clinic we have in mind is an organized and 
. scientific effort to diagnose the situation as it now 
ands among Northern Baptists with reference to 
e symptoms of heart trouble and partial paralysis 
hich appear in the failure of the denomination to 
metion normally. For weeks every known heart 
imulant has been used upon the body to accelerate 
e circulation of the blood and cause the heart to 
at with regularity, but only partial success has at- 
nded this effort. The pulse is still slow and flutter- 
g, the breathing is labored, and consequent weak- 
‘ss and distress prevent the body from performing 
; normal functions. Opinions with regard to the 
uses of the trouble are as numerous and almost as 
orthless as lay opinions about the causes of perni- 
ous anemia. One party declares that the present 
tuation in which Northern Baptists find themselves 
ith reference to the New World Movement is caused 
‘ doctrinal controversy, another group expresses the 
inion that it is the natural sequence of a system 
- promotion which was never accepted whole- 
artedly by the denomination, and a third coterie is 
nfident that the situation arises out of the failure 
the leaders to develop local church loyalty and 
itiative. But nobody can speak with authority be- 
use no process of scientific diagnosis has been fol- 
wed. 


It has been stated with all the finality of evidence 
sed upon a wide survey of the facts that six out of 
ery ten Baptists in the North do not attend church, 
ve nothing to its support, and of course render no 
rvice. This of itself is an alarming situation which 
ould be clinically examined to determine the causes 
it. We should not speak of having 1,250,000 mem- 
rs, for, if only four out of ten give and serve, there 
e only 500,000 members. 750,000 members are 
ad or in a state of suspended animation. THE 
\PTIST does not reach these members, and probably 
Other denominational paper gets to them; they do 
t go to church, therefore the preaching does not 
ach them; and as they are practically out of fellow- 
Ip with the great spiritual enterprises of the de- 
mination, none of our leaders reaches them. Who 
en can reach them? The pastors of the local 
urches are directly responsible for the local clinic 
lich shall reveal the local causes of this situation. 
it pastors are usually as proud of the paper mem- 
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bership of their churches as editors are of the ficti- 
tious circulation of their journals, and any reduction 
ii the number of members reported annually to the 
association wounds their pride. So they go along 
fooling themselves and consistently refusing to face 
the stern facts and steadily neglecting to do the 
heroic thing in cutting the membership down to what 
may be truthfully called ‘vital statistics.” 


We again call the attention of the Baptist Laymen’s 
National Council to this task. The establishment of 
a spiritual clinic for the diagnosis of the denomina- 
tion with a view to prescribing remedies for what 
ails Northern Baptists is a job worthy of Christian 
business men and ready to hand. The standardiza- 
tion of the churches can wait for a little while until 
a scientific study is made of a certain group of local 
churches representing the different types of organ- 
ization which constitute the denomination. Why 
should we confine our efforts to overstimulating the 
500,000 willing members when there are 750,000 
members waiting to be developed or dropped from 
the lists? Let the laymen come in large numbers to 
the convention at Milwaukee, and let them seriously 
address themselves to the task of establishing a 
spiritual clinic and a spiritual hospital with a view to 
remedying the troubles which have become chronic 
in our churches. 


In the meantime the 500,000 willing Baptists must 
carry the load which should be distributed among 
more than a million Baptists. Those who are strong 
must bear the infirmities of the weak and not please 
themselves. An average of $15 from each of the 
500,000 willing Baptists in addition to the amount 
reported to date will enable the denomination to com- 
plete the New World Movement honorably and clean 
the slate for the incoming Board of Missionary Co- 
operation. We can do it. How many will join us in 
saying, “We will do it’? 


More Red Hats for the United States 


{hee significance of the recent announcement 
through the daily papers that two additional 
cardinals for the United States will be consecrated 
by the Roman pontiff during the season of Lent is 
obvious. It is another evidence of the fact that the 
pope won the war. Europe welcomes the return of 
the church which was largely ostracized before 1914. 
The revival of Romanism in Germany at the present 
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time is enough to make Bismarck turn over in his 
grave; France takes orders from the Vatican; Italy 
has gone back to medievalism; and England recog- 
nizes the temporal power of the pope by sending an 
official delegate to ecclesiastical Rome. In the west- 
ern hemisphere while Protestant churches wrangle 
over the question of ultimate authority in religion, 
the Roman church, unified, militant, aggressive and 
commanding, goes marching on to victory. Organ- 
ized efforts to stop the phenomenal progress of the 
Roman church and to neutralize the wide-spread in- 
fluence of the Roman hierarchy have only served to 
accelerate the movement of both. Even the Jews 
have joined hands with the Catholics in the interest 
of common protection, and for the same reason the 
American negro, essentially simple and democratic, 
is now sympathetic with an ecclesiastical system with 
which he has no natural fellowship. 

But greatest of all the accelerating forces which 
give Rome its tremendous impact upon society at the 
present time, is the fear of social and political revolu- 
tion. This fear possesses the people of every country 
except Russia. The world which we fondly hoped 
would be safe for democracy after the war has swung 
away from the ideals of democracy and the heroism 
necessary to realize the ideals and is now crawling 
into the abandoned shell of a cast-off autocracy. 
Militarism is in the saddle, war is openly advocated 
and predicted, diplomacy in secret is the rule of all 
the nations, and mutual fear of one another makes 
international good-will and confidence impossible. It 
is in such an atmosphere as this that a great eccle- 
siastical system like the Roman Catholic church 
thrives. It offers stability to a reeling social order, 
it promises poise to panicky people, it speaks with 
authority in the midst of perplexity and doubt, it 
presents to the world an example of unity when 
everything else is disintegrated. 

These are the things symbolized by the additional 
red hats on the heads of the American princes of the 
church. Everybody knows that Chicago has long 
been dominated by the Roman hierarchy, but the 
elevation of Archbishop George W. Mundelein to the 
cardinalate, thus giving the Middle West a little 
vatican of its own, removes any doubt that may 
linger in the mind as to the power of the Catholic 
church in America. Can freedom in religion cope 
with an ecclesiastical system venerable with age and 
clothed with authority? Must we finally exchange 
the freedom of the spirit for the uniformity of a 
church which claims to have a monopoly on the way 
of salvation? How shall the spirit and the system of 
the Roman Catholic church be met? Only by a sys- 
tem that is better and only by a spirit that is more 
tolerant and more passionately devoted to the cause 
of freedom in religion. 


A Local Church Thermometer 


T? used to be said with an air of confidence that 
4 made contradiction difficult: “The prayer meet- 
ing is the thermometer of the church.” In recent 
years this traditional statement has come to be 
doubted, not because the prayer meeting has lost its 
meaning and value, but because other things con- 
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nected with the work and fellowship of the loca] 
church have come to have greater significance. The 
prayer meeting is only a part of the thermometer, 
perhaps the glass tube in which the mercury jg 
shown. The real mercury itself is the life of the 
members as it relates itself to the larger idea of 
Christian stewardship. It can be said without feay 
of successful contradiction that the measure of ac- 
ceptance of the principle of Christian stewardship as 
it works out in life, in time, in service and in prop- 
erty will unerringly gauge the temperature of any 
church. Indeed, the stewardship of material gsub- 
stance is usually the test of all stewardship. On gen- 
eral principles the man who seriously faces the 
obligations involved in the stewardship of his money 
and brings himself into harmony with the New Tes. 
tament standard of giving, is the man who can be 
depended upon to serve the church in every other 
way. | 

But the local church as an organization must adopt 
a standard of living and giving which will be the scale 
upon which the thermometer can register. Perhaps 
it is at this point where we most signally fail. There 
are individuals in every church who can register their 
own ups and downs according to a scale of values 
which they have adopted and by which they gauge 
their lives; but how many churches as distinct or- 
ganizations have deliberately adopted such a scale? 
On the back page of this issue will be found a display 
advertisement which indicates an approach to such a 
scale. It is good as far as it goes, and for the present 
emergency it is an excellent thermometer to reveal 
the standing of a local church in its obligations to 
the New World Movement and to the cooperative plan 
that follows the New World Movement. We there- 
fore commend the plan indicated on the back page 
of this issue to every local church within the territory 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. The statement 
is simple, brief, clear. He who runs may read it. 
There are no actuarial figures to confuse the mind of 
the ordinary man who wants to know just how his 
church stands with reference to the New World 
Movement. What the church had promised to pay by 
April 30, 1924, is set out clearly as a church obliga- 
tion; what it had paid to April 1, 1924, appears im 
equally clear terms; and what remains to be paid by 
April 30, 1924, is issued as a challenge to the honor 
of the church. 

The personal element, however, is not neglected. 
“Have I pledged?” should awaken the memories of 
hundreds of people who seem to have forgotten the 
pledge they made in 1919. “Am I paying all 1 
pledged?” should arouse a sense of obligation and 
stir the will to action in multitudes who are woefully 
behind in the payment of their pledges. The third 
question must be answered with pride and honol 
and independence and full personal payment or satis 
factory settlement if the person in arrears 1S to be 
saved from pauperism and the loss of that fine thing 
we call self-respect. “Have I made my pledge for the 
new fiscal year beginning May 1, 1924?” is a fitting 
climax to a statement which should be printed and 
presented to every member of every local church m 
the territory of the Northern Baptist Convention om 
the first Sunday in April. 
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Some Women You'd Be Glad To Know 


(Photo by Bachrach.) 
MRS. I. H. O’HARRA 


Va EN the genial editor of THE Bap- 
Tist asked me to write a sketch 
mcerning some notable but compara- 
vely unknown Baptist women, I found 
i embarrassment of riches. The prob- 
mis not so much who to find to write 
out, but whom to select out of the 
eat numbers who instantly spring to 
y mind. 
One beautiful thing about our women’s 
ganizations is the way in which they 
veal and develop personality, leader- 
ip. When the Woman’s American 
iptist Foreign Mission Society adopted 
e district plan of organization, for ex- 


uple, a great deal of undeveloped 
ility was revealed. Instead of one 
tional board consisting of twenty- 


ven women directing the affairs of the 
ciety, responsibility was decentralized 
d distributed among the 270 women; 
d it was found that in leadership and 
ility the district boards compared fa- 
rably with the national. 


This plan, modeled upon plans long 

Successful operation among the 
sthodists and Presbyterians, was sub- 
juently adopted by the Woman’s 
nerican Baptist Home Mission Society 
O. 


But all this is neither here nor there— 
I was saying, when I began to write, 
multitude of dear familiar faces came 
fore me. Here a woman ably organiz- 
s the women of three or four states; 
‘re a district treasurer who in former 
ys brought to her labor of love all the 
lor of the born accountant; yonder 
see the face of a leader of mission 
dy groups who Organizes classes 


By HELEN B. MONTGOMERY 


E are indebted this week to 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery for 
the accompanying article. As she 
suggests, it is only a mere hint of 
what might be done in this in- 
teresting field. We can write over 
again many times “A Modern Acts 
of the Apostles.” And why not? 
The Acts in the canon of the New 
Testament was never formally 
closed. It is our aim to keep the 
Acts of the Apostles up to date. 
Women have their honored place 
both in the canonical and current 
Acts. 
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throughout a big state, or of one who 
brings to the task of the White Cross 
the same ability that made her famous 
in Red Cross circles during the war. I 
recall the glorified face of the leader 
of girls, of the friend of the Childrens’ 
World Crusade, of the inspiring program 
builder and dramatic leader of an as- 
sociation, of the deputation .manager 
who can hold all the vagaries of time 
tables in her knowledge and speed each 
missionary to her appointment with 
superb efficiency. 

Yes, there is material enough and to 
spare. From those I know best I shall 
select a few, and you will agree with me 
that a democracy like ours does develop 
leaders. 

There is Mrs. I. H. O’Harra of Phila- 
delphia, a radiant, vigorous, competent, 
and gracious woman of big vision and 
big ideals. She’s the daughter of a 
wonderful missionary-minded mother, 
Mrs. Tustin, who was a leader in the 
foreign mission activities of the past 
generation. Mrs. Tustin’s generosity, her 
hospitality, her organizing ability and her 
rich prayer life are still remembered by 
many in Philadelphia. She bequeathed 
to the service of the denomination a 
son, Ernest, who, after distinguished 
service on the board of the Publication 
Society, filled the highest office within 
the gift of the denomination, the presi- 
dency of the N. B. C.; and a daughter, 
Mrs. O’Harra, who inherits her mother’s 
gifts and her mother’s missionary in- 
terest. In addition to much valuable 
service within the field of our denomi- 
national interests, Mrs. O’Harra is iden- 
tied with the leadership of the philan- 
thropic and social activities of the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Miss Lizbeth Hughes of Burma is a 
name known to all the elect in missionary 
circles, but to too few of the rank and 
file of our church. For twenty-seven 
beautiful years she has given her life and 
thought to the young women of Burrna. 
During twenty-six years of that time she 
has been at the head of the greatest 
school for girls in all the Orient, the 
Morton Lane School of Moulmein 
Burma. 


MISS HILDA L. OLSON 


When Mrs. Peabody and I visited the 
Orient in 1913, we agreed that it was 
not unfair to the other great schools 
of our own and other denominations to 
say that Morton Lane was outstanding. 
Here Miss Hughes and her fine prede- 
cessor, Miss Whitehead, have built up a 
Christian school for 500 pupils. It is 
constantly Christianizing as it educates 
its great student body. The Normal de- 
partment of the school is entrusted by 
the government with the professional 
training of its public-school teachers. In 
recognition of her services in the field 
of education, the government has con- 
ferred upon Miss Hughes the coveted 
decoration of the Kaiser-i-Hind medal. 
But when you meet Lizbeth Hughes you 
forget all about her honors, her educa- 
tional standards and achievements, and 
remember only her humor, her en- 
thusiasm, her patient quest of souls, her 
longing to enthrone Christ as king in the 
hearts of her pupils. 


Miss Hughes is planning when she re- 
turns to Burma to turn over the direc- 
tion of Morton Lane to younger mis- 
sionaries and to undertake to open a 
home for students with incipient tuber- 
culosis. Here the promising pupils from 
the Baptist schools may be sent and 
saved to the work of the Master. If it 
is possible for her to undertake with 
Miss Whitehead this much needed work, 
they are already assured of private funds 
that will not be drawn from denomina- 
tional funds. 


Mrs. T. E. Adams of Cleveland is a 
name already familiar to many, through 
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her long term of service as correspond- 
ing secretary of the W. A. B. F. M. S. 
yet few know much of the woman behind 
the name. 

Mrs. Adams was a find of the inter- 
denominational jubilee luncheons that 
swept across the country in 1911, arous- 
ing enthusiasm for foreign missions and 
incidentally raising a million dollars. She 
had been a prominent leader in Cleve- 
land’s musical and dramatic circles, yet 
had no particular missionary interest un- 
til she became one of the organizers of 
the Cleveland jubilee. The meetings 
captured her and won her passionate 
loyalty to a cause to which she has since 
given the untiring service of her great 
heart and ready pen. 

During our own jubilee she accom- 
panied our five oriental guests on their 
journey from coast to coast, won the 
devoted love of every one of them, and 
helped to stage the pageants that were 
such a feature of the local jubilees. 

At the close of the trip she became 
the ministering mother of these oriental 
girls, welcoming them to the hospitality 
of her charming home and securing for 
them many choice opportunities for pro- 
fessional service. Later she threw her- 
self into the campaign for the Union 
colleges, and repeated in their behalf the 
service which she had rendered to our 
five oriental guests. 

The field of accounting is not ordinarily 
one of romance, yet Miss Hilda L. Olson 
of Boston has contrived to throw over 
it the glamour of big accomplishment. 
First as treasurer of the New England 
District, she was able to make a jubilee 


SHORTAGE of money is not pri- 

marily a lack of dollars and cents, 
but is in reality a lack of spiritual 
life and Christian love. Northern Bap- 
tists have ample wealth out of which to 
produce much more than twelve million 
dollars this year, provided they love God 
more than gold. To say the least, their 
love is cold and slow moving, for ten 
months of the year have passed and only 
about five millions of the needed sum 
has been thus far produced. 


What has been produced during the 
past ten months has come from less 
than a third of our membership, or say 
about 400,000 people, while two-thirds 
or 800,000 have had no part in producing 
it. More than 90 per cent of our churches 
have had a part in what has been pro- 
duced, but the failure to date has been 
caused by the two-thirds of the members 
in the average local church who have 
given nothing. If the church and the 
denomination could arouse these non- 
participants really to love God and obey 
their Lord, all the needed money would 
promptly be forthcoming. Can they be 
reached in the weeks that remain? De- 
cidedly, yes. How can it be done? By 
combining the power of the Holy Spirit 
with the ministry of the Word and that 
of the people who have shown their love 
already by giving to God. 

First and most of all, we need to gen- 
erate spiritual power through prayer, for 
without prayer we are very nearly help- 
less. But when we have prayed, doors 


report that read like a fairy tale. Later 
she was made the assistant treasurer in 
the campaign of the Union Christian 


colleges of the Orient, and as such car- 


ried on the major part of the details of 
its ingathering. 


MRS. T. BE. ADAMS 


Living and Giving 
By FREDERICK A. AGAR 


that are closed tight will open as did 
the jail gate for Peter, and souls in the 
prison-house of covetousness and selfish- 
ness will come forth to freedom. We 
must pray and then having prayed, we 
must work. Some weeks ago four men 
were pinned beneath an overturned truck 
and it was a question of speedy release 
or a slow and sure death. The rescuers 
at hand worked surely and swiftly under 
the direction of a leader who kept urging 
them on by shouting aloud, “Steady, 
boys, but work fast. My son is under 
there and I don’t want him to die.” Our 
great concern must always be to keep 
the membership of every household of 
faith in right relation with God; then 
they will produce money in ample quan- 
tity for their Lord’s work. So we must 
work steadily and surely, for our loved 
ones need our help. 


We need money! Oh yes, but ours is 
a poor quest if we want only money, 
and lose sight of the souls that will die 
like Ananias and Sapphira, or like the 
rich young ruler or like Judas unless 
they conquer greed, covetousness, idola- 
try and pledges unfulfilled. The denomi- 
nation does need money, but it is a positive 
fact that the church members need far 
more to give money if they would live 
with Christ. 
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At the wind-up of the campaign t 
raise three million dollars of which one 
third was to be given by the Rockefelle 
interests, her books showed the ful 
two million raised. The money, mosth: 
in small amounts, had come from stat 
and local organizations, from cities 
clubs, alumnae associations, school: 
churches and denominational missionar 
societies as well as local auxiliaries. Ye 
her report of funds so gathered showe. 
that it had all come at a cost of onl 
$67,000. In this expense account wer 
included travel, advertising, printing 
pageants, posters, illustrated lectures an 
yet this entire cost had been more tha 
met, covered by the amount of interes 
accruing on funds in process of collec 
tion. Her system of banking the fund, 
at once investing them in short terr 
notes and letters of credit made her abl 
in two years to raise $15,000 more tha 
enough to cover the entire cost of th 
campaign. This means that every penn 
contributed went to the field withot 
any diminution because of necessary e: 
penses. Even the auditors abandone 
their accustomed colorless certificatio 
of the correctness of her account, t 
voice their praise. 


I see, Mr. Editor, that I have ove 
consumed the space you asked me to fi 
and I have dealt with but one corner « 
our denominational work and that onl 
fractionally. I should like to try agai 
to write up some of the women di 
tinguished in the field of home missior 
who ought to be known by a wid 
circle. 


Giving is primarily a vital function : 
spiritual life and is just as essential ' 
life with Christ as heart action is <¢ 
essential function of the physical life 
“Ts not the life more than meat and tl 
body than raiment.” All who love Chri 
and their fellow Christians must assi 
by giving and by helping others to gi 
so that when April 30 comes, the Lorc 
treasury will be full of cash to meet th 
year’s obligations and new pledges w 
be on hand to guarantee the continuan 
of next year’s work in the local chur 
and around the worid. When April | 
comes, every New World Moveme 
pledge should have been paid in full | 
wisely and fairly adjusted to meet t 
demands of a Christian stewardsh. 
When this fair adjustment is mat 
original pledges should then be hand! 
to those who signed them so that | 
can look forward and not backward, a! 
at the same time all can go forward, 
cause as stewards they have pledged a! 
paid to God a first part of all the pre 
perity which is to be theirs during t 
coming year. Henceforth it ought to ’ 
impossible for a member to be in go! 
and regular standing in a Baptist chur) 
unless such member worships and w 
nesses more or less regularly, is a c¢ 
tributor of record and pays more or It 
regularly to current expense and m 
sions. The life that lives spiritually: 
the life that gives, and the life that giv 
will live because Christian giving is? 
vital, spiritual function and every ch! 
of God must have such a function. 
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The Minister’s Wife 


66 CROSS section of your life in 

twelve hundred words’”—so wrote 
the editor of THe Baptist. And I had 
innocently supposed that no one ex- 
cept my husband knew that I had a 
“cross section.” Alas for family skele- 
tons in this day of the radio and the 
loud speaker, when what is whispered 
in the closet in Boston is caught from 
the housetop in Chicago! 

I want to say in the beginning that 
I thoroughly enjoy the life of a min- 
ister’s wife. I am continually hearing 
on every hand expressions of sympathy 
and almost of pity over the sorry plight 
of the poor bodies who keep in order 
the parsonages of the land. But in my 
fifteen years of life in a parsonage I 
have yet to meet a single experience that 
makes it necessary for me to seek the 
confidence or the counsel of any person 
outside of my own home. And during 
that time I have been. made the con- 
fidant of literally scores of women con- 
cerning troubles and hardships which 
make my own life in comparison seem 
like a rosy dream. 

Ignorance an Asset 


As I look back over those fifteen 
years I am inclined to believe that one 
of my most valuable assets in the be- 
ginning was a complete ignorance of 
what was expected or required of me 
as a minister’s wife. To tell the truth, 
I gave that matter little thought. I had 
married the man I loved, and with that 
supreme event all the other ambitions 
of my girlhood had fallen into the back- 
ground, and I had become possessed 
of one desire, namely, to be a good 
wife and to make a happy home for my 
husband. And whatever success I may 
have had as a pastor’s wife has been 
chiefly because I have kept that desire 
constantly in the foreground. 


The Acid Test 


There are two elements in every good 
home: Physical comfort, and spiritual 
tone. Much has been said about the 
difficulty of providing the former in 
ministers’ homes, but little has been said 
about the latter, perhaps because it has 
been assumed that this is always present 
aS amatter of course. But this cannot be 
assumed as a matter of course. A high 
spiritual level is as hard to reach and 
maintain in a minister’s home as it is in 
any other home. And while this objec- 
tive, so far as it influences the effective- 
ness of the husband in his daily task, 
may be more or less optional in other 
homes, it is imperative in the minister’s 
home. Here is the acid test of the 
minister’s worth. If he cannot maintain 
a high spiritual standard in his home he 
cannot do it anywhere. My observation 
of the life and work of many ministers 
has convinced me that the foundation 
of real and lasting success in the pas- 
‘oral relationship is the impregnable 
tock of an irreproachable home. 

Ow my supreme task is to see to it 
that my husband has that kind of home. 
If I fail here I fail completely in my 


BY ONE OF THEM 


j (A is a pleasure to publish this 

contribution because the one 
who wrote it has humor and imagi- 
nation enough to see the fun in 
being the wife of a minister. 
Blessed is the minister whose wife 
complements him, cooperates with 
him and lets him converse with her 
while he does all the talking and 
while she respectfully listens and 
looks interested. This article, brief 
as it is, reveals the secret of team 
work and success in the ministry 


of thousands of pastors. 


job as a minister’s wife. Yet I cannot 
accomplish this task alone. He and I 
must cooperate. And this is what we 
have done. In the beginning my chief 
concern was for his physical comfort. 


However, I soon discovered that tise. 


alone was not sufficient. While min- 
istering to the spiritual life of others, 
he had need that some one should rend- 
er to him a peculiar spiritual ministry. 
He needed warm-hearted sympathy, in- 
telligent understanding, and, most of all, 
an interested listener to whom he could 
unburden his heart without any fear 
of betrayed confidence. 


Here might easily have been the be- 
ginning of my failure, and I should not 
have been conscious then that I was 
failing. The results of such failure I 
should probably never have recognized. 
But as I look back to that time now 
I can see that not only might the spiritu- 
al unity of our home have been broken, 
but also that the pastor’s ministry to 
his people might have been seriously 
limited. 


The real problem of the minister’s 
wife as I see it is this: How can she 
find the time to perform the multitudi- 
nous duties of her own household, to 


As the Heart Is 


HE world stands out on either 
side, 
No wider than the heart is wide, 
Above the world is stretched the 
sky 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and 
land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the Face of God shine 


through. 

But East and West will pinch the 
heart 

That cannot keep them pushed 
apart, 


And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him, bye and bye.” 
(Can any one inform us of the 
authorship of these verses?) 


meet the legitimate demands made upon 
her by the church, to develop her own 
spiritual life, and to be an intelligent 
companion to her husband? A _ very 
wise man once said that there is a time 
for everything, but then he had a thou- 
sand wives and perhaps had worked 
out some system of a division of labor. 
But I, being the one and only wife of 
my pastor-husband, know well that there 
never is really enough time for any- 
thing. 
A Good Listener 


In my case this problem was solved 
by my husband without his consciously 
intending to do so. The only credit 
I can claim is that from the beginning 
I was a good listener. No radio fan 
has ever listened more devotedly to his 
instrument than I did to him, and I doubt 
if one ever was able to pick up informa- 
tion upon a greater variety of subjects. 
I had one advantage over the radio 
fan, however, for our one-sided con- 
versations were carried on in whatever 
part of the house I happened to be work- 
ing, and often they followed me from 
room to room. Thus while my fingers 
did their daily work my brain did its 
daily dozen. Sometimes my husband 
would disappear into his study with a 
new book announcing as he went that 
under no circumstances was he to be 
disturbed until he had finished it. Fif- 
teen minutes later he would be settled 
by my kitchen stove with his feet in the 
oven reading aloud some of the choice 
passages from the book, giving me food 
for thought, while I gave thought for 
his food. I have walked literally miles 
around him in this way, and I have re- 
ceived a liberal education and have kept 
pace with his mental development to a 
far greater degree than I could other- 
wise have done. Moreover, in this way 
we have maintained a constantly deep- 
ening and broadening spiritual compan- 
ionship. During these years three chil- 
dren have been welcomed into our home, 
and as we see them growing up in the 
wholesome spiritual atmosphere which 
we have tried to preserve, we have rea- 
son to believe that our efforts are bear- 
ing fruit in their lives. 


The Shepherd’s Needs Are the Flock’s 


But what has all this to do with my 
work in the church? Much every way. 
For I have learned that what is good 
for the shepherd is good for the flock. 
Just as the shepherd needs warm-heart- 
ed sympathy, intelligent understanding, 
and most of all an interested listener, 
so do the members of the flock need the 
same. While they demand a pastor who 
is an interesting talker, they adore the 
minister’s wife who is an interested 
listener. And woe unto her who betrays 
the sacred confidence of one of the least 
of these! 

Well, my allotted space is filled. My 
husband said in the beginning that I 
could not do justice to my “cross sec- 
tion” in twelve hundred words. He was 
right. Signing off: good-night. 


Justified by Both Faith and Works 


4 Bis question is a little Startling to a 

good orthodox missionary woman. 
It is a little as if one pointed the index 
finger sternly and demanded of the Bap- 
tist deacon: “Give reasons why your 
church is justified in continuing to exist.” 


Really, Mr. Editor, it almost seems 
as if when one of the woman’s mission- 
ary societies had recently celebrated its 
jubilee with a free-will offering of love 
and confidence oversubscribed by 40 per 
cent, and the other is just beginning its 
preparations to celebrate its jubilee, that 
we had passed the age for propositions 
of this sort. “It is so sudden!” Yet, 
if you, Mr. Editor, ask the question, 
there must be some good reason and 
so for the purpose of encouraging the 
timid, reassuring the fearful, correcting 
the ignorant and answering the opposi- 
tion I set myself with a joyful and con- 
fident heart to my task. 

“Arma Feminaque Cano” 


In order to trace the feeble beginnings 
of the woman’s boards of missions it 
will be necessary to go back to the time 
when there were no women’s societies 
either local, state, district or national, 
to the days “befo’ de wa’” when not a 
cloud of femininity disturbed the blue 
serene of the unvexed masculinity of our 
denominational life. 

In 1834 David Abeel, an American 
missionary, returning from his field in 
China came by what was at the time the 
most direct route, via India and London. 
He was deeply stirred by the condition 
of women, as he had seen it in the 
Orient. While in London he made so 
stirring an appeal to the women of Eng- 
land to organize for the help of their 
unprivileged sisters that a woman’s 
missionary society was formed, “The 
Society for Promoting Female Educa- 
tion in the East.” It will be noted in 
passing that it was a man’s hand which 


earth 
and flood; 
mirth; 


my blood. 


it grew; 
and strong, 


is through. 


blow, 


lawns. 


 —————————— — ——————————————————————————————————————————— 


HAVE builded my house; deep, deep have I digged in the 
That the stones I have laid may endure both the tempest 
I have toiled; I have strained; I have silently suffered men’s 
And the mortar I molded was mixed with my tears and 
I have builded my house; and the labor was weary and long; 
Stone by stone, beam by beam, foot by foot, oh, how slowly 
I have welded the stones, braced the walls: they are solid 
And how weary and proud am I now that the building 
I have builded my house; I have planted my trees in a row 
That the twitter of birds may awake me to glorious dawns; 
I have veiled it with vines where the shy early roses may 


I have compassed its walls with the emerald velvet of 


By SYLVIA TRUMBULL 


Sylvia Trumbull is the pen name 
of a woman well qualified to an- 
swer the question, “What Have 
the Women’s Mission Societies 
Done To Justify the Organiza- 
tions?” That she has done it well 


will readily appear to all who read 


the article. In this number of 
“The Baptist” we are featuring the 
women both individually and in- 
stitutionally. This of course is 
only an approach to what we hope 
to do more fully in the future. 


first rocked the boat. Coming on across 
the Atlantic with his message still burn- 
ing in his heart, Dr. Abee! met an influ- 
ential group of women in New York 
and produced upon them the same effect 
as that wrought in England. But the 
time was not yet ripe for the movement 
in America, more isolated and conserv- 
ative than the mother country. The 
proposition to organize a woman’s 
board met such opposition on the part 
of church authorities that it was dropped. 
It was not until 1861 that, in response 
to heartrending appeals from India, the 
first woman’s board of foreign missions 
was organized—the Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society of New York, an 
interdenominational mission society. 


At the close of the Civil War denom- 
inational mission boards of women 
sprang swiftly into being. The Con- 
gregationalists led the way, followed by 
the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the 
Baptist and other groups. In each case 
it was to meet a real need which had 
arisen on the foreign mission field that 
the women were. organized. These 
foreign mission societies were followed 
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in a few years by the organization of | 
women’s boards of home missions to 
meet situations rapidly becoming acute | 
in our growing country. | 

Each society began as a great adven-. 
ture of faith. It began in weakness, led! 
by a small band of big-visioned women. 
It developed its methods as it went 
along. It expanded as its constituency | 
widened. It won its way into denom-. 
inational recognition on its merits. | 


These national societies, of which 
there are now about forty for foreign) 
missions and almost as many for home| 
missions, have all developed on similar 
lines. All have had similar plans for 
finance and for work. Without boasting) 
it may be said that they have had a| 
wonderful development. At a _ recent! 
meeting of the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions, its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, present-| 
ed statistics showing that during the’ 
fifty years since these denominational 
boards were organized the women had! 
contributed through them 125 millions. 
of dollars for the Christianization of the! 
women and children of the Orient. I 
have not the figures at hand for the 
home mission societies, but I presume) 
that they are similar. | 


Now what are some of the services 
which these great national organizations 
have rendered to the church and the| 
cause of Christ? 


First they have emphasized the power 
of volunteer service. From the begin- 
ning the national, state, associational 
and local officers have been unsalaried| 
(from this point I will speak of our own 
denominational societies). In the be- 
ginning even the treasurers and secre- 
taries of the boards were unsalaried. 
When the growth of the work demanded 
that there should be a salaried office 
staff, it still remained true that all other 


Achievement 
By BERTA HART NANCE 


I have builded my house; ’twas a glorious vision of mine, 


And I dreamed and I planned and I dared, and I caused 


it to be; 


Now it stands in the deep-rooted strength of the quarry 


and pine, 


And its peace is the peace of the stars in their soft sum- 


mer sea. 


I have builded my house; I have set it aloft on a hill | 
Where its lights may shine out in the dark, the lone rider | 


to guide; 


I have stretched out my hands; I have opened my doors 
with a will 
That the weary and worn may come in and in peace may | 


abide. 


I have builded my house; O thou great Master Builder of all, | 


its wall, 


hands. 


For this mansion of mine is a dwelling not builded with 


Look thou down on my building, and bless it, and 
strengthen its bands 
Through the aeons to come, though the tempest may threaten | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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pitions were filled by unsalaried of- 
f rs. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
ti service that these hundreds of 
wmen have rendered as secretaries of 
sites and associations. They have lit- 
elly burned out their lives, as they 
hve toiled to bring up the big constitu- 
e y to a vision of their God-given task. 


‘rst. When the districts were or- 
e1ized it was possible to secure volun- 
tirs for every position; even the 
tasurers, who carried responsibilities 
f. several states, did it without com- 
pisation and with astonishing success. 
Tis volunteer force was so efficient 
tit the women were the only body in 
t| church who could boast of a strong 
c in reaching from the national society 
tithe weakest auxiliary. 


econd. The women devised and prac- 

ti:d the apportionment plan with suc- 
es long before it was taken over by 
{| denomination. They dealt with small 
sas. They were literally gleaners, de- 
piding on the small sacrifices made by 
anultituide of women who controlled 
vy little money; so they were forced 
« distribute the financial burdens of 
fir growing work in such a way as 
wuld insure their closing their year 
whout deficit. 


“hird. The women’s societies are a 
zat training school for leadership 
Houghout the field of the denomination. 
Vemen who had made good in their 
sirch became in turn leaders in an as- 
sjiation, a state, a district, or on the 
vional board. One of the facts that 
| denomination must face is that un- 
G there continues to be a field for 
) sonal initiative and for responsibility, 
| powerful women of the denomina- 
ia will look to other agencies than the 
sirch through which to serve. If co- 
ration ever comes to mean only the 
“ber-stamping of masculine plans it 
11 not appeal to women of the first 


‘ourth. The women’s missionary so- 
ies have been the chief agency for 
lisionary education in the churches. 
ng before the great denominations 
yan to Organize missionary education. 
| women got together (in 1900) and 
yan to publish interdenominationa! 
i'sionary study books and to organize 
‘mer schools of missions for the 
ining of leaders. On the wide field 
church life the greatest contribution 
che women has undoubtedly been this 
| promoting missionary intelligence 
| enthusiasm through their monthly 
sionary programs and their mission 
dy classes. It is still true that twice 
‘many study books are sold through 
| woman’s missionary societies as 
ough the missionary education so- 
y. 

Jne of the most powerful agencies for 
| spread of Missionary enthusiasm is 
summer school of missions, organized 
- maintained by the women’s boards. 
“=S€ great schools are now a feature 
we national life extending from coast 
‘oast and from north to south. In a 
aber of them more than a thousand 
°gates pay their registration fee each 
ie The newest development in this 


field is the offer of Vassar College to 
devote its campus, class rooms and build- 
ings for the use of a school of Christian 
internationalism under the auspices of 
the Federation of Women’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions, the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, and the Y. W. C. A. 

Fifth. The women’s societies have 
promoted the missionary education of 
the children and young women. We 
Baptists may well be proud of our Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade and World Wide 
Guild. These two types of organizations 
are probably the most scientifically or- 
ganized and best adapted for their pur- 
pose in the country. Already they num- 
ber almost as many chapters as the 
women have auxiliaries. Already they 
are proving our seed plots for the future. 
From them we shall get our missionaries 
and our administrators. The spirituality 
and spirit of both organizations are a 
joy to the heart. 

But, Mr. Editor, I fear that I have 
written too long already. If you have 
gathered from what I have written that 
I am an enthusiast regarding these two 
societies, you have correctly diagnosed 
my condition. I have given the best 
years of my life in the service, and I 
only wish I had twice the strength and 
many times the ability to give. 

Anything that weakens either society, 
subtracts from its freedom or its initia- 
tive, in so far, I believe, weakens our 
denomination. 

Anything that helps to make these 
societies more active, more spiritual, 
more generous, more proud of the de- 


nomination, more loyal to its great 
task will strengthen and extend the 
whole Kingdom of God. 
“Tlelp Those Women.” 
It Can! 
TNNHERE’RE a thousand “Can’t-be-don- 


9 


ers 
For one who says “It can!” 

But the whole amount of deeds that 

count 

Is done by the latter clan. 

For the “Can’t-be-don-ers” grumble, 
And hamper, oppose, and doubt, 

While the daring man who says, “ft can!” 
Proceeds to work it out. 


There isn’t a new invention 
Beneath the shining sun. 
That was ever wrought by the deed or 
thought 
Of the tribe of “Can’t-be-don-ers.” 
For the “Can’t-be-don-ers” mutter 
While the “Can-bes” cool, sublime, 
Make their “notions” work till others 
smirk, 
“Oh, he knew it, all the time!” 


Oh, the “Can-bes” clan is meager, 
Its membership is small, 
And it’s mighty few see their dream 
come true, 
Or hear fame’s trumpet call; 
But it’s better to be a “can-be” 
And labor and dream and—die, 
Than one who runs with the “Can’t-be- 
dones” 
Who haven’t the pluck to try! 
—Berton Braley. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 172) 


Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason, has 
added to her list of writings a new novel, 
“The Highway,” published by Fleming 
H. Revell. The standpoint of the novel is 
indicated by the verse from John Oxen- 
ham which appears on the title page, and 
which describes the three ways that open 
before every soul—the Highway, the Low 
Way, and the Misty Plain between, where 
souls drift to and fro. The book deals 
with the struggle in religious opinion 
which is just now convulsing the 
churches. Its conclusion leaves the reader 
strengthened in his conviction that the 
positions of historic Christianity ought 
not to be abandoned without thinking 
through to the logical conclusion the im- 
plications of such abandonment. It will 
rather strengthen the faith of many who 
have begun to feel that all scholarship is 
destructive, and that the very foundations 
are slipping, and tend to make them wait 
with a calm mind while we “remember 
all things, and hold fast that which is 
good.” All Baptists will be proud that 
so powerful a novel has been produced by 
one of our own number. 


Gordon H. Baker pastor of the first 
church, Schenectady, sends us “A Call To 
Loyalty” issued by the ministers and 
churches of the Hudson River Associa- 
tion. The call is for united loyalty to 
Christ and to our denomination and it is 
based upon a platform consisting of five 
planks: 1. The deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 2. Salvation through faith in the 
crucified, risen, living and coming Christ. 
3. The unique authority of the Bible as 
the divinely given record of redemption 
through Jesus Christ. 4. The complete 
autonomy of the local church, and the 
right of each individual to his own under- 
standing of Christian truth. 5. Our su- 
preme obligation to give the gospel of 
Christ to the whole world. The purpose 
of the movement, which it is hoped will 
quickly become as wide as the Northern 
Baptist Convention, is to promote the 
unity of the denomination in support of 
the cooperative program. It is frankly 
admitted that the situation is serious and 
that the cause of the situation is doctrinal 
controversy “participated in by a very 
small proportion of our membership.” 
We are not so sure that this logic holds 
good. If 90 per cent of our members are 
not interested or involved in the con- 
troversy, it would hardly follow that 10 
per cent of our people could create such 
an emergency as now faces the denomina- 
tion in the completion of the New World 
campaign. Does not the trouble lie 
deeper? Why do 60 per cent of Baptists 
in the North neither give nor serve? Can 
any one answer that question truthfully? 
It will not do to say that they are in- 
volved in the present controversy. They 
are wholly indifferent. In spite of these 
questions, “The Call To Loyalty” is 
timely. Common ground must be found. 
Perhaps the brethren of the Hudson Val- 
ley have found it. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


Have You Tried This Plan? 
Camp Fire 


Camp Fire is an organization for girls 
above the age of twelve, which attempts 
to find romance, beauty and adventure 
in every-day life. It seeks to make the 
homely task contribute to the joy of 


every-day living. Camp Fire girls learn. 


to share, to work together, to develop 
the home spirit and to influence the 
whole community. It presents to the 
girl a wide range of interests: social 
life, out-of-door life, ritual and cere- 
mony, personal and community service, 
and romance and adventure in the life 
of the home. 


The organization is very simple; each 
separate group is called a Camp Fire. 
The leader must be over eighteen years 
of age and is called “the guardian of 
the fire.’ There must be at least six 
girls to the group and not more than 
twenty. There are two kinds of meet- 
ings. First, there is the ceremonial 
meeting, which is held monthly, around 
the open fire in the warm months and 
the fireplace or lighted candles in the 
winter. At this meeting all the members 
wear ceremonial dress, which is an 
Indian costume with head band. At this 
meeting the ritual is used and the count 
read, which includes the record of 
honors for each girl. Here, too, honors 
are awarded, ranks conferred and new 
members received. Second, there is 
the practical type of meeting where the 
activities of the group are planned and 
the daily work of the girls discussed and 
here, too, new honors to which they may 
reach are presented by the leader. There 
are three types of membership to which 
a girl may aspire and earn by meeting 


definite requirements: that of “wood 
gatherer,” “fire maker” and “torch 
bearer.” 

Symbolism is used extensively. Each 


girl chooses a symbolic name upon en- 
tering into membership, as well as a 
symbol representing her ideal and am- 
bition. The watchword of the Camp 
Fire is “wohelo,” made up of the first 
two letters of the words work, health, 
and love. Honors, symbolized by beads, 
are awarded to Camp Fire girls in recog- 
nition of attainment in any or all of 
seven fields: (1) home craft—housekeep- 
ing, cooking, sewing, child care; (2) 
health craft—participation in games, ten- 
nis, swimming, skating, etc., and knowl- 
edge of the rules of personal health and 
hygiene; (3) camp craft—erecting a tent, 
building outdoor fires, first aid; (4) hand 
craft — modeling, stenciling, painting, 
photography; (5) nature study—identi- 
fication of birds, trees, flowers; (6) busi- 
ness—earning money in some well-de- 
served capacity, starting a bank account; 
(7) patriotism—knowledge of country 
and of religion. 


The Camp Fire program has a strong 
appeal to the girl of early adolescence 
because of its ritual, ceremonies, sym- 
bolism and opportunities for social liv- 
ing. The foundation of the organization 
is in the home and is a normal and 
wholesome supplement to the training 
given there. How it may be made to 
fit into the church or church school pro- 
gram will be discussed next week. 


A Challenging Program 

Believing in the principle that it’s 
works rather than words that bring re- 
sults, the young people’s society of the 
Twin Falls Baptist Church, Idaho, has 
found a solution to the problems of in- 
terest and attendance at weekly meet- 
ings, according to Mr. H. H. Graham. 
The society has built and furnished an 
annex to the church, which is used for 
its meetings and is rented to other 
groups, lodges and clubs. Not only do 
they find satisfaction in meeting in a 
room of their own, cozily decorated and 
furnished, with a cheery fireplace on one 
side, but they also have a constantly 
growing fund representing rentals which 
they apply to the liquidation of th 
building debt. They also have con- 
structed a tennis court where wholesome 
recreation is afforded members. 

The young people of Twin Falls do 
not limit their work to their own church, 
however, but find activities in the whole 
community. They furnish individual 
leaders as well as group service in all 
public-spirited enterprises. As a part of 
their social service work, a group visits 
the county hospital on frequent Sundays, 
furnishing music and song for the pa- 
tients. Gifts are distributed widely by 
the society at the Yuletide season. At- 


Near East Relief 


“In His Steps” with love and 
service is the young people’s topic 
for April 6. There are many places 
where love and service are being 
rendered “in His name.” There 
are many more where it ought to 
be done. 

One of the conspicuous examples 
of how the American people have 
been organized for that love and 
service to others is the Near East 
Relief. The great task undertaken 
by this organization in assuming 
the care of orphaned and starving 
children of Armenia, must not fail 
of completion. Why not turn the 
thought of that evening’s topic to 
the continued urgent requirement 
of the Near East Relief? Send to 
B. Y. P. U. of A. Headquarters, 143 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., for 
special material. 


tractive posters advertising the meetin; 
of the society are often placed abo 
the city and have been of much hel 
as has good-natured competition wi 
other young people’s church groups 
the city. 


Here is a young people’s group, the 
which has reached that happy sta 
where attendance and interest at me 
ings have ceased to be problems. Th 
have struck at the center of things 
challenging the interests of their 2) 
members by giving them work to | 
that is worthy of their time and be 
thought. Mere attendance at meetin) 
is taken as a matter of course; no o: 
misses a meeting when he knows he h| 
a job to perform of which group d) 
cussion and worship is an integral pa. 


Query and Comment 


(Problems faced by young  peopis 
church groups will be here frankly c- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Sendi 
postal to the Query and Comment Edil, 
care of “The Baptist.’) 


In arranging a convention program fr 
a B. Y. P. U. associational rally, abit 
what proportion of the speakers shoil 
be young people and what proporti 
older folks, such as ministers or dir 
tors of religious education? 


This query can best be answered y 
citing what a group of B. Y. P. Us d 
early last month at the First Bapit 
church in Moscow, Idaho. Of the tw 
ty platform speakers at the three-sess! 
rally, two-thirds were high-school » 
university students who were work< 
out in their own societies, cities or jf 
sonal lives—as the case might be—i 
problems that they discussed. TT” 
worked the scheme of having five? 
ten-minute talks from a half dozen yol 
people at each session. In choosing 02 
speakers to give inspirational or inst¢ 
tive addresses, it is no doubt wise! 
pick one or two good ones to speak J 
eral times than to pick five or sixt 
speak singly, because you can then w 
up to a climax along a definite the 
The B. Y. P. U. rally at Moscow 1) 
for its central thought training—“Stu'! 
Training in the B. Y. P. U.”, “Train 
Church Workers”, and “Training 
zens” were session topics. 


Do you know what tithing is? If 
you'll have to learn, for every one n\/ 
days is speaking of tithing. In 1 
of the states, the young people are pi 
ing this with all their might. In ¢ 
mont, under the direction of the # 
secretary, more than 2000 tithers | 
already been enrolled. More names! 
coming in. Why not find out more a? 
this great thing—tithing—and startt! 
system in your society? You will 
it invaluable in many ways. 
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The Honorable Mr. Wanted- 
| to-Be-Someone-Else 


ANCE upon a time there was a little 
) Japanese stonecutter whose name 
was Tokuku. One day he was chiseling 
it a great brown stone by the seashore, 
with the beat of his mallet and the 
crunch of his chisel resounding in 
rhythm with the swishing of the waves. 
There were lovely crooked dwarf pines 
‘all around him and the fragrance of 
‘wisteria was born to him on every 
‘breeze. He was really very happy, until 
—(how strange it is that there has to 
‘be an “until” to so many stories!) 


Until—a great merchant from _ the 
nearby city went riding by in his fine 
jinrikisha pulled by a coolie in uniform. 

“Ah,” thought Tokuku, “what an im- 
‘portant personage the merchant is! I 
wish I were he!” And instantly, yes, 
instantly, he was transformed into the 
‘merchant. In the elegant jinrikisha he 
‘too went bowling smoothing along the 
road to his fine mansion. I suppose 
that he began admiring the various 
‘rooms, but alas, as he was looking out 
‘of the window he heard shouting and 
loud, “Banzai! Banzai!” (which is the 
Japanese way of saying, “Hurrah!”) and 
lo! the emperor himself passed by. 


“Ah me,’ mused Tokuku-the-mer- 
‘chant, “the emperor is greater than the 
jmerchant. I wish I were he!” And in- 
istantly he was the emperor. Amid all 
‘the splendor of a royal procession he 
‘was borne through the kneeling multi- 
‘tudes toward the palace. But the heat 
of the mid-day sun was so hot that he 
nearly sweltered inside his gold palan- 
\quin. His delight in the shouting of his 
‘subjects grew less, much less. 


| “Great as I am, and important as I 
‘surely am,” said this warm Tokuku-the- 
“emperor, to himself, “the sun is greater 
‘and more powerful than I am. I wish 
I were the sun.” And instantly he was 
the sun! He had a perfectly beautiful 
time shining upon the earth, shedding 
blessings of light and warmth. 


Then one day he noticed that between 
‘him and the earth there stretched a 
thick bank of clouds, winding in a slow 
waving line toward the sea. 

“Ah,” said Tokuku-the-sun, “with all 
my power I cannot send my beams 
through those clouds. They must be 
greater than I am! I wish—I wish I 
were a cloud.” And instantly he was a 
cloud. 

_ You should have seen him floating 
through the blue sky, spraying the warm 
earth with gentle rains so that the brown 
Parched grass turned green like velvet, 
|and the fruit ripened on the trees, and 
the flowers opened in the gardens. The 
| people were grateful for the rain, also; 
In fact, he was satisfied that he was caus- 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Learning to Play 


PON a tall piano stool 
I have to sit and play 
A stupid finger exercise 
For half an hour a day. 


They call it “playing” but to me 
It’s not a bit of fun. 

I play when I am out of doors 
Where I can jump and run. 


My mother say the little birds 
Who sing so nicely now, 

Had first to learn and practice, too, 
All sitting on a bough. 


So maybe if I practice hard 
Like them, I, too, some day 
Shall make the pretty music sound; 
Then I shall call it play. 
(A. F. B.) 


ing pleasure everywhere until suddenly 
he noticed a great brown stone beside 
the seashore—he had been pouring rain 
upon this stone in a regular flood, yet 
not a single expression of joy or anger 
or gratitude passed over the stone’s face. 

“Here,” thought Tokuku-the-cloud, “is 
something upon which I have absolutely 
no influence. This great stone mocks 
me. It is stronger than I! Oh, I wish 
I were it!” And in the twinkling of an 
eye, behold! he was that great brown 
stone by the sea. The sun beat down 
upon it, the winds buffeted it, the rains 
dashed on it, but little the great stone 
cared. The sea hurled giant waves 
against the stone—the sea hurled them 
once, twice, three times, four times, five 
times, thundering, crashing, furious, all 
day long, over and over, again and again, 
but not a change did anything make 
in the stone. 

But there came a day when Tokuku- 
the-stone began to feel a terrible pain 
in his side. It was sheer torture. He 
suddenly realized that even if he had 
power against the sun and the clouds 
and the treacherous sea, he had no least 
power against this horrid sickening ache. 
“Something greater than I hurts me. 
Would that I were it!” And, in a mo- 
ment, Tokuku found himself standing 
before the great brown stone beside 
the blue sea. 

The beating of his mallet and the 
pounding of his chisel kept a rhythm with 
the swishing of the waves. And Tokuku 
was the same Tokuku he had been in 
the beginning. Surely you are not sur- 
prised that he said to all his friends: 

“Don’t be dreaming of what you could 
do if you were somebody else; my own 
case is just what would happen to you 
—you’d wish yourself into being first 
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this person and then that person, and 
before long you’d be back right where 
you started!” 


How About Your Poem? 
Dear boys and girls, 

How I hope that you read in the Chim- 
ney Corner for March 8 about the poetry 
contest, and how I hope that you are 
all hard at work on your poems, rhym- 
ing “live” with “give,” and “me” with 
“sea” and “need” with “greed,” and all 
the other nice rhymes which are going 
to make Baptists send their thoughts to 
the many, many people waiting for our 
help, near and far. You do not need 
to write a long poem, or a solemn poem! 
It is often the poem with a surprise in 
the middle of it, or a giggle at the tail 
end of it, that makes us open our eyes 
and our mouths with delight (and our 
pocket-books!) So do get to work on 
the verses and send them to me as soon 
as you can. 

Very hopefully, your friend, 
Margaret T. Applegarth. 


Try This on Your Piano 

VEN if you cannot play a single note 

on the piano you can answer these 
puzzles, for every answer is a word made 
from these musical letters: 


EFGABCD 


The human countenance? 

A color pales? 

An indoor home for a bird? 

The number of years a person has 

lived? 

5. A decoration to show one belongs 
to some particular order or club? 

6. A man who does mean things? 

7. An expert airman? 

8. The caprice of the moment? 

9. He had been given food? 

10. The reverse of good? 

11. A string inside with a girl outside? 

12. A utensil for travelers? 

13. To petition? 

14. A vehicle of conveyance? 

15. A place to eat down-town? 

16. A place to sleep at night? 

17. Defective hearing? 


ms oN) a 


Church Usher—That woman I just 
seated is Mrs, Stuckup. She had me 
sent around to the back door when I 
called one day on a business errand. 
Made me transact the business through 
a servant, too. But I’ve got even with 
her, 

Friend: You have given her one of 
the best pews in the church. 

Usher: Like fun I have! I have put 
her right where the choir’s tones will be 
heard the loudest. 
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Among Ourselves 


THE BAPTIST. 


Reflections of a Fundamen- 
talist 


AN OPEN LETTER 
By Mrs. JoHN H. CHAPMAN 

To those of us who dread discord and 
contention, who deprecate disunion and 
who fear disloyalty (even to a leadership 
that differs from us in what seems im- 
portant issues), there is surely a serious 
problem as to the proper course to pur- 
sue. It is meet that we should pray 
earnestly for the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; that we should be sensitive to 
the indications of God’s leadership; that 
we should remember the Master’s tender- 
ness with the unbeliever and the sinner; 
and above all, his infinite patience with 
each of us and the large debt ke has 
freely forgiven us. 

On the other hand, we must not shrink 
from the burden of a righteous struggle, 
nor must we yield the citadel of truth 
over which we have been made custo- 
dians. 

Ever since I can remember, I have 
been allied with a group of dissenters 
who were objects of ridicule and more 
or less under condemnation. Early in 
life I found the deepest sympathy of 
my heart going out to what was at that 
time called the “temperance people.” As 
soon as I could read I found sarcasm 
and rebuke in every printed page, and 
caricatures of temperance advocates in 

- every illustrated sheet published. I used 
to wonder if when I grew up, I, too, must 
wear the peculiar garb of pictured tem- 
perance women and dress my hair as 
they were supposed to do. 

Later on when woman’s suffrage be- 
came an issue, once again I found my- 
self among a highly unpopular group. 
Gladly would I have withdrawn from all 
association with this group of extremists, 
except that what they fought for seemed 
the only right way. I have lived to see 
the causes of each group triumph, not 
by annihilation of their opponents, but 
by a winning over of the sympathies of 
the great majority, so that today there 
is no odium attached to pronounced 
views in either direction. Surely we 
would not hold our heads so high, nor 
rejoice so openly, if we had shrunk from 
the ridicule and the odium of the past. 


Today, in all of Christendom, the great 
truths taught in the Bible are being dis- 
counted, not from outside (that we have 
always had to bear), but by a group with- 
in our walls. It is not a question of 
translation or interpretation; when we 
boldly eliminate plain statements of 
scripture, calling them “teachings of un- 
informed or ignorant men,” we have 
placed ourselves in direct antagonism to 
the Master. If he is the deity, manifest 
in the flesh, if he is a redeemer capable 
of saving a lost world and teaching us 
the pathway to heaven, if he is the Truth 
and the Life, surely I must bow to his 
estimate of scripture. 


Just once did our Master draw aside 


the veil that hides eternity and show us 
in parable a picture of the future. 
Whatever I may think of the Old Testa- 
ment, I cannot escape from the words 
that fell from his lips that “they have 
Moses and the prophets”’—“If they will 
not hear them neither will they hear 
though one should rise from the dead.” 
Call this figure, symbol or parable—its 
teaching is too plain to be avoided. It 
settles my place in the present contro- 
versy; as I am true to Christ I must 
stand by his revealed word. As tothe Old 
Testament, it is sanctified by his use 
and approval; as to the New Testament, 
by the claims of the writers, the testi- 
mony of the church through the ages 
and by the evidences of God’s power, 
it is also the word of God. It is time 
that those who love the easy way of 
non-resistance should understand that 
many of us who stand for adherence, 
to the plain teachings of the Bible, are 
not doing so because we enjoy contro- 
versy but are driven by as clear a call 
of conscience to resist departure from 
truth as was Roger Williams or Martin 
Luther. We want union; we want mis- 
sionary progress; but as God hears us, 
we must be true. 

Have fundamentalists as represented 
in their present leadership been wise in 
the course they have pursued and in 
their spoken words? Without contro- 
versy, they have said and done many 
unwise things that do not in the least 
alter the righteousness of their position. 
Whatever cause we ally ourselves with, 
we shall always, until the Master comes, 
be obliged to forgive mistakes in our 
leadership and bear with the measure 
of defeat that such mistakes involve. 


I Shall Begin Again 
By Apa Scott ENSLIN 
I SIT alone in the twilight 
With my years on earth all spent 

And I think of the way behind me 
And the deeds and what they meant. 
I turn with a longing spirit , 
From this world of sorrow and pain 
To the beautiful land before me 
Where I shall begin again. 


Where every honest longing, 

And every desire for good 

Shall be known and helped and strength- 

ened, 

And better, be understood, 

And where all is strength and sweetness 
And nothing is loss—all gain 

Shall be mine at the end of the journey 
When I shall begin again. 


When the rest of the way seems dreary, 
And tired are the dusty feet 

I shall pray to the loving Father 

To keep me both strong and sweet, 
And give me the grace for the journey 
And help me to bear life’s strain 

Till I get to the beautiful country 
Where I shall begin again. 


To avoid the extremes on both sides, | 


to keep from disunion in our ranks and 
embarrassment to our missionary cause, 


we who believe in Christ’s deity and the | 


life-giving power of God’s word, should 
meet each other in loving council and 
agree at Milwaukee upon a sensible 


stand that will obviate any necessity for | 


strife and make impossible any uncer- 
tainty among those who are truly con- 
scientious. Financial disaster threatens. 
Under the most favorable conditions, we 
should probably be suffering because of 
the cost of missionary service. Just now, 
some of us believe this condition has 
been augmented by known mistakes and 
by a lack of confidence on the part of 
some of our people. Let us forgive the 
mistakes, and restore the confidence. 
There are people who stand ready, like 
robbers at a fire, to take advantage of 
confusion and distress. Let us so or- 
ganize the loyalty of our denomination 
that we shall make ineffective any at- 
tempt at unrighteous disunion. But do 
not leave those of us who are truly 
loyal in doubt as to what we ought to 
do to show our loyalty. Oh, to have 
the power to appoint a committee whose 
findings we could all follow!—not one 
side against the other, but a fairly rep- 
resentative group who would find a 
pathway for willing feet and a task 
worthy of loyal hands. 


There are men who stand for loyalty 
and truth who could command such a 
following among those who are funda- 
mentalists, that there need be no fear 
of the comparatively few belligerent ex- 
tremists. Eliminating those good men, 
who, in their zeal, have stumbled upon 
error, there are still men of spiritual and 
mental power whose findings would be 
acceptable. Will not our official leaders 
call upon such men, asking them to help 
find a way to stand together and still 
be loyal to the Master and the Word? 


Detroit Baptist Union 


By Apert H. FINN 
Meeting of the A. B. H. M. Society 


It was the privilege of Detroit Bap- 
tists to have the mid-winter meeting of 
board of directors of the Home Mission 
Society held in their city recently. At 
the same time the committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention for “the 
coordination of Baptist bodies using 
foreign languages” was also held here. 
Local and nearby pastors were glad to 
introduce these distinguished brethren 
to their congregations, and forty-seven 
pulpit deliverances were given with evi- 
dent appreciation. The meetings of the 
board and the joint meetings were held 
in the Woodward Avenue Church, at 
which time opportunity was given in- 
terested brethren and sisters to attend, 
and many availed themselves of the 
privilege. Doctor Gleiss, general superin- 


tendent of the Detroit Baptist Union, — 
arranged automobile trips to show mem-— 
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t's of the board something of what had 
t:n accomplished in the metropolitan 
aa. These trips covered, in part, a 
yw of the newly built English speaking 
cirches, negro edifices, and also several 
athe meeting houses of our foreign- 
ssaking groups. 

| will not attempt to report upon the 
bird meetings other than to mention 
t) mass meeting held on Monday eve- 
ng when Dr. Bruce Kinney, Miss 
Emson, and Dr. E. W. Moore, gave 
thing addresses on our Baptist work 
a.ong the Indians, the foreign-speaking 
giups, and the negroes. 

’robably the outstanding thing ac- 
cnplished was the report of the com- 
ntee on “the coordination of Baptist 
blies using foreign languages.” In joint 
ssion .this report was approved and 
wl go before the Milwaukee meetings 
othe Northern Baptist Convention. It 
nrks the most advanced position ever 
ten by Baptists in meeting the prob- 
leis incident to the Americanization and 
eingelization of our foreign-speaking 
b> thren. 

, would not dare to tell all the kind 
Jigs that were said about Detroit and 
1 work accomplished by Detroit Bap- 
is. We leave that for others to say 
. print. Just now we are deeply in- 
yved in new enterprises and endeavor- 
1 to meet the challenges that this 
idly growing city is constantly throw- 
rt out. 

/hrough the assistance of the Detroit 
s»tist Union the First Baptist Church 
Delray, negro, (within the city of 
j:roit) has just come into possession 
ja large brick edifice that formerly 
vi used as a Catholic church. It will 
watly increase the appeal and efficiency 
ithis aggressive church in this throb- 
iz industrial community. The De- 
it Baptist Union has materially aided 
ithis new advance. Rev. A. J. -Cun- 
izham is pastor. 

‘he newly organized Dearborn church 
busily engaged in preparations for 
tding on its splendid lot. 

the new Jefferson Avenue church has 
lady taken third place among Detroit 
irches in contributions to missionary 
Iscts and this with a large building 
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HAVE BEEN ISSUED BY THE BOARD OF PROMOTION 


debt that is regularly being reduced. 

Rey. Llewellyn Brown, pastor of Tem- 
ple church, has resigned to accept a 
flattering call to the Elizabeth, N. J., 
church.. It was during the pastorate of 
Doctor Brown that the old Grand river 
and the Fourteenth Avenue churches 
were consolidated and one of our strong- 
est churches evolved. The Temple 
church has probably the largest Baptist 
school in Detroit. Brother Brown has 
been active in the larger work of the 
denomination, having been head of the 
department of evangelism and later the 
department of missions of the Detroit 
Baptist Union. He has always attracted 
large audiences and will be greatly 
missed in Detroit and Michigan Baptist 
circles. Rey.-C! A. Boyd is director of 
religious education of Temple church. 

Detroit churches are wide awake to 
their obligations to the New World 
Movement. No city in the country has 
a more compatible group of ministers 
than Detroit. They are loyal to the de- 
nominational enterprises. This explains, 
ina large way, the remarkable progress 
made by Detroit Baptists. 

We are looking forward to the com- 
ing of Dr. F. E. Taylor of Indianapolis, 
who, under the auspices of the Detroit 
Council of Churches, will speak at noon 
at one of the down-town theaters and in 
the evening at the First church. Five 
neighborhood churches in. the north 
Woodward section will join in the eve- 
ning services. Doctor Taylor is well 
known in Detroit and always a popular 
preacher. 

The thought of soul winning is fore- 
most in most of our churches. We have 
had or will have special evangelistic 
meetings in practically every church dur- 
ing the first four months of the present 
year. At the Immanuel church, Dr. H. 
P. Klyver and his good people have ex- 
perienced a far-reaching revival under 
the leadership of Rev. A. W. Miller of 
Indianapolis. More than 100 have pro- 
fessed conversion and already more than 
half that number have united with the 
church, the majority of them by baptism. 
Others are being trained for church 


membership and will be received later. 
At the Beulah 


church Pastor Lang is 
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also experiencing a gracious revival. Al- 
ready forty have professed conversion 
and his special meetings are just now 
beginning. The pastors of the city are 
assisting him, 


How Mission Work 


Progresses in Hungary 
By ATTILA CSOPJAK 

Results of the Hungarian Baptist Mis- 
sion work for 1923 are now known and 
show progress. The number of mem- 
bers has increased; 1046 believers have 
been baptized, which is 1] per cent of the 
total membership. At the end of 1922 
there were 9209 members; at the close 
of 1923 there were 10,079, which shows 
a net increase of 870. We have sixty 
congregations or districts, 414 mission 


Stations, sixty paid preachers and 300 
assistant workers. There are twenty- 
two graduates at our seminary, with 


three regular and two hourly paid pro- 
fessors. 

Our literature is getting on fa- 
vorably. The official organ of Hungarian 
Baptists Bekehirnok Peace-Messenger 
appeared during the year to the number 
of over 100,000 copies: our Sunday-school 
organ, 6600; the children’s paper Haj- 
nalcsillage (Morning-Star), 44,000: our 
evangelistic weekly tract, 762,000 copies, 
amounting to 3,048,000 pages, almost all 
of which got distributed. We sold over 
40,000 copies of our calendar. Now, owing 
to the fact that our country is inhabited 
by but 8,000,000 people, we may say a 
large and considerable proportion of the 


also 


populace has been approached and 
reached. We -should, however, very 
much like to increase the amount of 


our literature to an extent that it should 
reach at least half the number of families 
in the land. 

The cause of our poor has been well 
cared for by the Lord, for we managed 
to provide for seventy-two children at 
our orphange without having any funds 
Our American brethren have helped us 
a great deal in this matter. We also 
have two old-age and invalid homes, at 
which forty people incapable of doing 
any work are taken good care of. 

\ joyful movement was instituted by 
our youth. We have a juvenile singing 


AND DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT NORTH- 
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and music union. Seventy-six congre- 
gations possess organized choirs, while 
thirty-five have orchestras. The num- 
ber of choir-singers is 2004, thus one 
member out of every five is a singer. Our 
musicians number 193. Both the choirs 
as well as the orchestras are doing good 
work, for they help our touring evan- 
gelists, especially in the winter time. The 
majority of our members belong to the 
farming people, and these have more 
leisure in winter. This is the time when 
two or three of our preachers go on the 
road. Town after town is being visited 
by them. They hire halls and give ad- 
dresses. The singers, as well as one or 
two orchestras, join them. By their help 
these meetings are made very attractive, 
while the halls fill to overflowing. 

We gave chorus conductor training 
courses in January this year in Budapest. 
These courses were attended by forty- 
two conductors and would-be conduc- 
tors. Just about that time Doctor 
Everett Gill of the American Southern 
Alliance, delegated to Europe, was here, 
and to the great joy of the pupils posed 
for a photograph in their midst. 

We trust our heavenly Father’s bless- 
ings will be with us in our future work, 
and that our Lord Jesus Christ, Saviour 
of the world, will find his way to many 
hearts in the present year also. 


New York—Brooklyn— 
Vicinity 
By Henry G.. WESTON SMITH 

In that region of New York City 
which is known as Harlem there now 
lies the greatest negro city in the world. 
Many of the immense church buildings 
which in past years were reasonably 
filled with white congregations are to- 
day filled to overflowing with throngs 
of happy negro folk. 

Among the many in Harlem, the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church is the oldest 
negro congregation. It is housed in a 
beautiful and efficient building recently 
completed. A glance at its church and 
community program is enough to con- 
vince one of the fact that no dull mo- 
ments are there during the entire week. 
On a recent Sunday more than 8000 
persons passed through the church 
doors on their way to the four preaching 
services, Sunday morning praying band, 
Sunday school and community lyceum, 
and this is not entirely unusual. At 3:30 
p.m. fifty-two persons were baptized by 
the pastor. Every Sunday many hun- 
dreds of negro people fail to find room 
in the first (and sometimes the second 
and third and fourth) church to which 
they go. In a number of the churches 
there are overflow meetings and it is 
not an unknown thing for the overflow 
meetings to overflow. 

The church of which the writer is 
pastor happens to be so near to this 
great seething population as to impress 
him with the tremendous amount of 
energy that is active in this racial group. 

A few days ago he requested one of 
the negro pastors to draw off for- THE 
Baptist paragraphs touching upon the 
work of some of these larger churches. 
These paragraphs are passed on prac- 
tically as they were submitted: 


“The great Metropolitan Baptist 


church on West 128th Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue has done a most rapid and 
wonderful service for the people of 
Harlem. Only a few years ago, Dr. W. 
W. Brown, the present pastor, came 
from one of our largest churches in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and took a small group 
of people on West 133rd Street. At the 
time they were worshiping in a base- 
ment. Soon they bought land and built 
a one-story building on West 138th 
Street. After worshiping there for a 
time, they bought one of the best ar- 
ranged edifices for church service at 
128th Street and Seventh Avenue, where 
they are at present located. Dloctor 
Brown is regarded as a leader in both 
the business and spiritual world and as 
a competent and trustworthy counsellor. 
He has done much to help the strug- 
gling churches and pastors in New York 
and other places. His ;church gives 
largely to education, home and foreign 
missions, and is defraying the entire ex- 
penses of a missionary and his wife who 
are now laboring in Africa.” 

“The Walker Memorial Baptist church 
on East 130th Street is doing a great 
work under the able pastorate of Dr. 
J. D. Bushell, who is one of our best 
musical directors. He directs each year, 
the music of the National Baptist Con- 
vention, which is the largest body of 
colored Christian workers in the world. 
This church, under the leadership of 
Doctor Bushell, is contributing to all 
phases of Christian work. The congre- 
gation has increased so much in attend- 
ance and membership that they find it 
necessary to secure a larger building 
which will enable them to accomplish 
the still greater work which lies before 
them.” 

“The Baptist Temple, Charles _ D. 
Douglas, pastor—This church edifice is 
at any time too small, but with the in- 
creasing congregation is entirely inade- 
quate. It is a loyal, faithful congrega- 
tion, contributing to all the work of the 
denomination. Under the leadership of 
the present pastor, one or more persons 
join the church at morning or evening 
service, each Sunday. A larger building 
is greatly needed to accommodate these 
people, as well as the Sunday school, B. 
Y. P. U. and other departments. The 
pressure to secure and operate a com- 
munity house is felt by those who see 
the need. Our people are coming to 
New York every month from the South. 
Many of them are already church mem- 
bers who have been busy doing service 
in their home churches. Unless we have 
churches sufficient in equipment to en- 
gage them, the evil inducements made 
to them in such glowing terms will in- 
fluence them to desert the church for 
the world, and cause the moral and 
spiritual downfall of Harlem. 

“However, under the circumstances, 
we, who are paying the highest rent 
and receiving the. lowest wages, are 
doing the best we can to meet the situ- 
ation. If the white Baptists would come 
to the aid of the Baptist Temple at this 
time, assisting it to finance the proposed 
plans for expansion, this church would 
gladly accept the help, and those who 
aid would render service to the colored 
Baptists, the great denomination, and 


THE BAPTRS 


above all, to the Lord, who said, ‘Gi, 
and it shall be given unto you.’” 

“Mount Olivet Baptist church, We 
53rd Street, is one of our down-toy 
churches, being old and well establish 
Dr. W. P. Hayes, the present past 
took charge twelve years ago. Und 
his leadership, Mount Olivet has becor 
one of the best systematized church 
for general service that we have in t 
denomination. In their twelfth anniy 
sary celebration, a few weeks ago, t 
congregation gave to Doctor Hay 
$100 for each year of service as past 
as a mark of appreciation. Long |]; 
Doctor Hayes and the Mount Oli 
Congregation.” 


Boston Letter 
By CHaArLEs H. WATSON 
The New Program 


The new program of our denomi 
tional work is born of experience t¢ 
taught us wisdom, and cost us Sor 
thing. The war period filled the airy 
large concerted movements, and patri 
ism supplied us with thrills to “put th 
over.” Inevitably there came gr 
“drives.” Boldly we began to think 
many figures. It became a habit that 
into all manner of philanthropies and 
nominational enterprises. We did so 
things that we ought not to have de 
yet there is considerable health left 
us. That is proved by our wiser | 
more normal expectations, and by 
more permanently practical meth 
which the new program presents to 
churches. 

After the tense strain of the Wi 
Movement, the inevitable reaction ca 
and we were tempted to belittle what 
had achieved although it had brough 
success far beyond our dreams. Now 
are reacting from our reaction, and 
b-ginning to be amazed at what wel 
accomplished. The new program co 
to organize our amazement into a ste 
pressure towards the high goal. It. 
sonably encourages us to finish with 
ciplined devotion what we started to 
form by a great spurt of Baptist enth 
asm. 


Our Leadership 


In this new attempt, we are fortu 
in our leaders. We are getting the: 
benefit of their experience, and shal 
saved from the disasters that som 
their critics might have brought us| 
they attempted “to save us.” Mar. 4 
ministers gave their session to the’ 
program. Prof. F. L. Anderson of 
ton gave an address that will be frv 
in many a pulpit in instruction an( 
spiration. He was aboundingly opt) 
tic, and as full of reasons therefor. | 
note of our state leaders is also high’ 
wholesome. Doctor Heath is in | 
touch with ministers and churches, 
wins their cooperation. The new 5} 
tary, Isaac Higginbotham, is alr: 
surprising us with his kindling P/ 
out on the field. President Cooli! 
confidence may safely be shared | 
“Have faith in Massachusetts!” 


The Literature of Revolt 


The men of the Social Union ¢ 
great and timely message at their M 
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‘ing. It was the more impressive 
(use it made what often is regarded 
side issue, very serious and vital, as 
cessed the importance of purity and 
}ty in our current literature. Always 
}inspiring to see how the men, in 
/ close listening, come up to the 
lag level of a real message. For a 
‘hour they were gripped by it, and 
isd as if they respected the way the 
| was spent. 


Dr. Lichliter 

fe speaker was Dr. M. H. Lichliter, 
ongregational minister at Newton, 
}has just accepted a call to Dr. 
ington Gladden’s old pulpit in Co- 
jus, Ohio. Doctor Lichliter im- 
‘es you with intelligence and con- 
m. Evidently he has drunk deep 
ir current literature, and finds that 
aves a bitter taste, and tends to 
yralize. He found that writers 
selves, encouraged by the vogue of 
ry license, had discarded their 
sr and better form and were pander- 
0 low ideals. Their revolt is against 
stricter decencies and morals that 
the family, society and the state. 
ithe speaker’s conclusion was op- 
ic; already we are rising from our 
st dip and ascending towards far 
‘tr levels in our reading. We shall 
n the watch for the fulfillment of 
prophesy. 


Brookline 


tong the more compact of Boston’s 
‘bs, Brookline has the gilt edge. 
. of the cream of the great city has 
pilled into the old realm of wealth, 
re and natural beauty, and added 
attractiveness. Many of the afore- 
‘noble mansions have disappeared, 
4pon their well-groomed acres are 
| of new streets, made imposing by 
h variety of architectural solidity 
veauty. Only fifteen minutes from 
street, Boston, and in less time do 
iclasses” in their autos get home. 
a great town of homes. But there 
lany and varied “apartments!” 
2 churches are choice and strong. 
a step from “Coolidge Corner” 
: the arteries converge, stands the 
st church. Superbly is the cathe- 
ke edifice worthy of the past, and 
resent. It is good to see a church 
a present as well as a past. Out 
2 past come the names of sturdy 
n; and of such ministers as Mabie, 
ett, Braislin, Barbour, Wood, Gif- 
ind Avery Shaw. Clearly the pres- 
‘imister, Samuel Macauley Lindsay 
the succession. When he came 
of us looked for an experimental 
But there was none. From his 
irm hold upon things until now, 
hing has strengthened and ex- 
1. The large auditorium is full in 
Ornings and more than full in the 
8. Sunday school and prayer 
ig are both rising with the tide. 
‘all this with solid work, persis- 
food nature and entirely without 
must be set down as a substantial 
ement. 


More Wisdom 
time it has broken out at Haver- 


hill. They have called Dr. C. T. Brown- 
ell from the First church, Brattleboro, 
Vt., where he has been for seven years. 
It is to the old First church that he 
comes—the church of Hezekiah Smith, 
the Princeton — scholar, revolutionary 
chaplain, pioneer evangelist and church 
builder im all the regions round about. 
Also the church of William Bachellor 
and Augustus H. Strong. An eye-sweep 
over the solid-looking congregation be- 
trays the workmanship of the old build- 
ers, and the strong, later ministers. 
Doctor Brownell comes to a rare and 
large opportunity, with good equipment 
of training and experience. Both church 
and pastor have carefully chosen each 
other. 
Some News Notes 

Rev. W. E. Blake of the Horace Mem- 
orial church of Chelsea is recently be- 
reaved by the death of his wife. She 
was strong in devoted sympathy and 
discretion—a real helpmate, beloved of 
the people. 

Rev. W. J. Rutledge resigns after a 
three years’ pastorate at Whitman. Here 
is a vigorous and efficient leader avail- 
able for some good field. 

Rev. Walter Woodbury had a public 
reception as the new pastor of First 
church, Melrose. The new relation is a 
happy one, and already has been orna- 
mented by the gift of a new automobile. 

Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin of Park 
Avenue church, New York, is the noon 
preacher this week at Kings Chapel. 
Doctor Woelfkin is a modern expositor. 
He has a double grip upon Bible and 
upon you. He reminds you of Phillips 
Brooks’ definition of preaching: “Truth 
through personality.” He reaches deep 
into truth, then grips with the divine 
meaning, and the human interpretation. 
Among Kings Chapel preachers, he had 
distinctively spiritual and individualistic 
quality. 

During the brief spring respite of Doc- 
tor Massee the pulpit of Tremont Tem- 
pel was supplied by Dr. George W. Mc- 
Daniel of First church, Richmond, Va. 
He filled the bill and made a fine im- 
pression in his charming speech to the 
ministers on Monday. 

Whirling and Swirling 

March winds have arrived and their 
lawless tempestuosity reminds us of pre- 
sent-day politics and religion. Where 
is serenity for minds and hearts in the 
swirl of investigators, advocators, agita- 
tors, gladiators, everywhere we look? 
Whittier has a sweet and quieting an- 
swer: 

“Who fathoms the eternal thought? 

Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God—He needeth not 

The poor device of Man!” 


T. Edwin Brown 


AN APPRECIATION By W'ALTER CALLEY 

On Jan. 27, 1924, there ended the 
earthly career of one of the choicest 
Spirits with whom God ever blessed the 
world. According to the records Thomas 
Edwin Brown had lived more than 
eighty-two years, but his was a perennial 
youth. While the years brought with 
them physical infirmities, in mind and 
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in heart he never grew old. Within a 
few months of his going a young man 
of twenty-two remarked to me, “How I 
do enjoy being with Doctor Brown!” He 
drank deeply of the water of Life. Decay 
and death could get no grip upon his 
immortal spirit. 

Thirty-five years ago he became my 
friend, when, as a young man, I was 
pastor of a neighboring church. His 
first word was one of open-hearted 
brotherliness. From that day there have 
been countless revelations of the Christ- 
liness of his character, and the great 
riches of his mind and heart. 

His was an ideal home life. The 
gracious woman who shared his joys and 
sorrows for more than fifty years was 
his sweetheart to the day of her death. 
His daughter and his three sons were 
his companions and chums. The atmos- 
phere of the home was one of great 
freedom. The constraining motive which 
led his children on to a worthy Christian 
womanhood and manhood was love, not 
fear. It was a minister’s home, but not 
one hedged about by restraint and arti- 
ficial conventions, because public opinion 
demanded that somehow a minister’s 
family should be different. His children 
loved him and honored him to an un- 
usual degree, because of his human fel- 
lowship and understanding. 

Genuineness Personified 

Doctor Brown hated professionalism 
and cant: he was genuineness per- 
sonified. He distinguished in his living 
and preaching between a formal con- 
ventional code in the church and in so- 
ciety and that which was vitally ethical 
and spiritual. There was nothing of 
the traditionalist or reactionary in him. 
To the end his mind was alert and open 
to new truth from whatever source it 
might come. His letters were vibrant 
with interest in all progress in every 
realm. His reading covered a _ wide 
range, and he was deeply appreciative 
of every contribution to the solution of 
the problems of life, here and hereafter. 

A marked characteristic was the uni- 
versality of his interest and sympathy. 
He was brother to all men. He under- 
stood how others might differ from him 
radically and yet be true in heart. He 
easily made allowances for differences 
growing out of heredity, training, envi- 
ronment and temperament. A few days 
before his death he wrote three letters. 
One was to the editor of a Baptist jour- 
nal, in which he deplored the present 
fundamentalistic controversy; another 
was written to a Congregational minister 
in his city expressing his deep regret 
that he had resigned his pastorate; a 
third was to a local Catholic priest, in 
which he sympathized with him because 
of anti-Catholic attacks which were be- 
ing made under Klu Klux auspices. The 
day before he passed on he asked his 
daughter to take him to the spot where 
they were breaking ground for a new 
Episcopal church. In the autumn he 
preached a memorable sermon in the 
Presbyterian church. His last public 
utterance was made a little while before 
his going, at an inter-fraternity meeting. 
He deeply stirred those present by his 
virile, sparkling address. 
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Doctor Brown had a great capacity for 
friendship. He was of a deeply affec- 
tionate nature. He loved every one, but 
he loved his friends with intensity and 
tenderness. He was an able preacher 
and a highly successful pastor. He was 
honored by colleges and universities in 
recognition of his scholarship. His great- 
ness, however, was revealed most fully 
in his personal relations—his love- for 
his fellows. When, on his eightieth 
birthday, the George Washington Uni- 
versity conferred on him the degree of 
doctor of humane letters, it bestowed a 
well-earned and fitting honor. 

There were depths in him which I 
have not attempted to reveal. To him 
God was a great present reality. He 
was his Father and friend. He was in- 
dignant when those who professed to 
represent Him to men _ championed 
theological conceptions which be believed 
dishonored Him. The revelation of God 
in Christ, and the experience of his own 
heart were assurance that his Father 
loved all men and by his spirit was woo- 


New England 


THE First CHURCH, BATH, ME., Rev. J. 
A. Swetnam, pastor, has closed a three 
weeks’ evangelistic campaign under the 
leadership of the pastor. Twelve persons 
have taken a stand for Christ, many the 
heads of families. The ordinance of bap- 
tism has already been administered to some. 
The spiritual life of the church has been 
strengthened. Large congregations attend 
Sunday services when strong gospel mes- 
sages are delivered. 


Rev. CLARK T. BROWNELL of Brattleboro, 
Vt., has accepted a call to the First Baptist 


A Permanent Income 
Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Soclety 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes, Good 
commission, Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher, 
Dept. “EK.” Monon Bldg., Chicago, Mil. 


ing them to himself. A little more than 
a year ago I had the great joy of visit- 
ing him at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Mark D. Mitchell, Independence, 
Kan., where he spent the last years of 
his life. He had been given the place 
of honor in that beautiful home. He had 
his own library. Surrounded by his 
pictures, his books, the current periodi- 
cals and magazines, he read and studied 
and wrote. In those memorable hours 
the veil was drawn aside. The Father’s 
house seemed to be just across the way. 
He knew it was eventide for him, but 
he was filled with joy and hope. He 
might not live to see it, but all would 
be well with the world, for it was his 
Father’s world. His face shone as he 
talked of the way God had led him, the 
progress he had witnessed, his com- 
panions in arms, the friends of the long 
years. How he believed in God! How 
he loved him! How he loved all men! 
His was a radiant life. His work will 
abide. His influence cannot die. He is 
among the immortals. 


Church of Haverhill, Mass., and will be on 
the field May 1. 


Rev. WALTER Wooppury’s pastorate in 
Melrose, Mass., opens auspiciously. The 
regular Sunday-school session recently at- 
tracted 589. A school of religious educa- 
tion is offering courses for young and ole. 
At the reception tendered the pastor and 
family on Mar. 5, an automobile was pre- 
sented as a token of appreciation and 
love. 


THE WINTER HILL cHURCH, Somerville, 
Mass., has been carrying on an intensive 
forward movement throughout the season, 
under the leadership of Pastor H. Douglas 
Pierce. As far as possible all non-attend- 
ing church members have been visited; the 
aged, sick and shut-ins have been listed for 
future service; automobiles have been used 
sacrificially for the bringing of aged or in- 
valid people to the services; out-of-town 
members have been followed up; newcom- 
ers, attendants and non-members have been 
listeé for personal work. Increased con- 
gregations are noticeable and there have 
been several conversions. A large number 
of strangers are finding an interest in the 
services of the church. In January the 
week of prayer was observed, with a good 
attendance at all of the meetings. Prayer 
groups for men, women, young people, and 
boys and girls, have been organized and 
are meeting regularly. Three well-attended 
Bible study classes are in progress, led by 
the pastor and two of the deacons; an evan- 
gelistic spirit is evident throughout the en- 
tire organization. March is “decision” 
month. The teaching staff of the Bible 
school is dedicated to the winning of souls 
by personal evangelism. The pastor’s class 
in “the meaning of Christian Life and 
church fellowship” meets each week. A 
number await baptism. The Bible school 
has increased in numbers, and every de- 
pendent organization of the church is vig- 
orous and alive. Evangelistic services, with 
the assistance of the Rev. Charles E. Mc- 
Colley of Providence, opened March 16, 


THE BAPTI 


Mr. CHARLES A. BROWN, a graduate| 
Vermont Acacemy, one of the most fa| 
ful and efficient workers and generous | 
ers to the Newport church, (Vt), | 
seventeen years manager of the Newy! 
district of the New England Teleph; 
and Telegraph Company, has been ele, 
managing director of the Orleans T) 
Company. While this is an important | 
sition, it will give Mr. Brown more t; 
for educational and religious work, } 
only in Newport, but in the state. 


Rev Watter J. THoms or Findlay, 0| 
has accepted the unanimous call of | 
Newport church, (Vt.), and will begin! 
pastorate there May 1. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE Poultney Chu} 
(Vt.), are heartily cooperating with }) 
Frederick W. Ford in the forward-look; 
program which he is putting on. Mr, 
began his pastorate the latter part of || 
uary. The congregations have greatly, 
creased: and the outlook in all departmy 
of the church work is bright. Each mq 
Pastor Ford gets out an attractive prit\ 
program, giving a motto for the month | 
the sermon subjects for the Sunday 3) 
ices. 


THE FAIRFIELD COUNTY RALLY of the} 
W. G. was held in Stamford church, Cc 
Mar. 3, with 100 present from Norwalk 
Bridgeport, in addition to the Stamij 
chapter. 


Dr. M. AsHpy Jones, Atlanta, Ga., isi 
evangelistic speaker in a campaign b) 
held under the auspices of the Bridge 
Union (Conn.). The campaign opened % 
a mass meeting in Poli’s Theater on }} 


‘9, Doctor Jones spoke at the First Me} 


dist Episcopal church, and the United chi; 
on the evening of the same day. The mi 
ings of the campaign are being held in| 
United Congregational church, all Proit 
ant churches participating. Doctor Ji 
addressed the Fairfield Ministers’ Cont 
ence on Mar. 11, in the Second chul 
Bridgeport. 


SUNDAY MORNING, Mak. 2, fifty new m 
bers received the hand of fellowship, | 
in the evening thirteen were baptized 
Central church, Norwich, Conn. Sev 
others are awaiting baptism and 4 gol 
number of boys and girls expect to bet 
ceived at Easter time. Much of this! 
gathering is due to a week of visita) 
evangelism—a community effort on the | 
of the Protestant churches, led by Do) 
Kernahan of Boston. Not in a long t! 
if ever, were there so many new mem! 
received by the Protestant churches) 
Norwich as on the first Sunday of Mel 
These same churches have turned {| 
mid-week meeting into a great union m{ 
ment for religious education. At the | 
meeting there were over 400 in attendt 
and it is expected that even more wil 
present at the next four sessions. 1) 
Honline of Pasadena, Calif., devotes 
first period to a lecture on the Bible! 
the last period to pedagogy. The 1! 
vening period of twenty minutes is give! 
a brief devotional service, led by on 
the local ministers. 


Sunpay, Marcy 9, was a great da! 
Central church, Hartford, €onn. A sp! 
effort made on that day in the intereslé 
the New World Movement resulted 1 
extra in cash and pledges amountin|! 
$16,000. The indications are that i. 
church, now composed of the Old I: 
and the Old South Baptist churches of 
city, will exceed the original am 
pledged by approximately $40,000. 
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) 
)URING FEBRUARY AND THE first week of 


(ich the ministers’ conferences of the 
gous associations within the state of 
“(necticut gave a large part of their pro- 
ra to the discussion of the Completion 
aipaign. The spirit of these meetings 
~ excellent. Never before have been 
1 earnestness and _ whole-heartedness 
wifested in the interests of the New 
Vild Movement. Dr. W. E. Witter, As- 
4 and W. H. Bowler, New York, greatly 
sted in developing this atmosphere. 
cor Witter continues to visit Con- 
~cut churches throughout the month of 
(dch, 

JANGELISM IS BEING STRESSED by many 
piecticut churches. Evangelistic cam- 
lias have been held in several. The 
e7on evangelistic party of Dudley, Mass., 
een assisting Rev. F. W. Ferguson of 
eXockville church and on Sunday, Feb. 
nine candidates were baptized. On 
4 2, Rev. J. G. Ward, pastor of the 
caville church, received six by letter at 
¢:ommunion service. Rev. G. F. Wort- 
ypastor of the West Hartford church, 
yzed six young people on Mar. 2, and 
Is are waiting to take this step. 

"iE RussIAN Mission celebrated ‘the 
n. anniversary of its organization in the 
(First Baptist church, Hartford, Conn., 
far. 2. The speakers of the occasion 
2 Drs. Herbert Judson White, A. B. 
ys and Prof. Ivan Neprach of the Inter- 
{nal Seminary, East Orange, N. J. 
(te NOANK CHURCH, (Conn.) Rev. 
les A. Merrill, pastor, has closed a 
fs of meetings with Rev. John Morgan 
ie as evangelist, in which the church 
syeen greatly revived. There will be a 
ier of additions to the membership. 


Atlantic States 


iv. CHartes A. Ny_unp began his pas- 
"2 at the Pearl Street Church, Bridge- 
iN. J., on Jan. 1. The work is already 
essing happily under his leadership 
large attendance at prayer meetings, 
oy seven baptisms to Cate. 


ce First cHurcu, Millville, N. J., re- 
; constant accessions by baptism, the 
‘number since the beginning of the 
aow reaching eighteen. Rev. J. Frank- 
\ropp, the pastor, makes use of a mov- 
‘icture machine in his church work. 

‘7. JUDSON CONKLIN, pastor of the Clin- 
Avenue Church, Trenton, has appar- 
lan uncanny way of securing funds. 
is them sent to him anonymously. Last 
11 he received a check for $135 for mis- 
}Y Purposes, with a note signed, “A 
yer.” The remarkable thing is that 
ig the past four years $3720 has come 
In in this way. 

\NGELISts SHADE AND MACCLEERY are 
1g meetings in the First Church, 
‘villey Pa. Rev. G. Morton Walker, 
vastor, has conducted these annual 
‘ngs, but this year desired the coopera- 
Df these evangelists. Mr. Walker re- 
| presided over the debate between 
orn Reserve University and Allegheny 
se in the college chapel and also gave 
|'Cress to the college Y. M. C. A. on 
‘logy and Evolution.” 

RK ‘(CHurcu, Utica, N. Y., honored 
)Stor, Rev. C. J. Oxley, March 2, the 
ung of his sixth year. A record num- 
articipated in the communion service 
_ forty-one new members were re- 
‘into fellowship. Resolutions of high 
1 and continued cooperation, accom- 


additional endowment. 


paniec with a purse of gold, were presented 
on behalf of the congregation by Mr. O. S. 
Bishop. The steady growth of the church 
is evidenced in every activity and in the 
spirit of the people. Financially the church 
has gone ahead, increasing its local budget 
one-half, its beneficences fourfold, and its 
pastor’s salary by 70 per cent. It will pay 
off an old mortgage of twenty years stand- 
ing this year and has received $10,000 in 
A strong work is 
carried on by the women’s society and 
men’s club, but particular attention is paid 
to boys, girls and youth. The church con- 
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ducted the first vacation school in Utica 
and continues this work with a series of 
junior Friday nights throughout the year. 
Fifty voices make up the children’s choir, 
and a number of pageants and dramatized 
Bible stories have been presented under the 
leadership of Mrs. Oxley. The Bible school 
won an attendance contest with the Rome 
school by a neat margin. The religious ed- 
ucation commission conducts a night school 
each year. This year eight courses on home 
and foreign missions, teacher training, 
stewardship and evangelism have been 
heartily supported. 


Make the Victory Decisive 


Our goal in the New World Movement 
Completion Campaign marks both a finish 


and a start. 


If our loyalty is founded on a vital, for- 
ward-looking faith, April 30th will find us 
with deferred pledges paid, and the budget 
for the new fiscal year fully subscribed. 


All the organized forces of our Northern 
Baptist churches are urged to put energy and 
well organized effort into the work of these 


momentous days. 


Use the Every Member Plan 


church. 


in your 


If you have not already applied it, 


send to your state office for literature. 
Key everybody to the pitch of enthusias- 


tic action. 


We do not want merely to reach the goal. 
We want a decisive victory. 


Our two-fold task is: 


First, to pay by April 30 all New World 
Movement pledges; and 
Second, to subscribe by April 30 the 


$6,700,000 required for the budget of the 
new fiscal year, which begins May 1. 


Plan for the Easter Victory Offering 


New World Movement Completion Campaign 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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First cHurcH, Parkersburg, (W. Va.) 
Dr. J. C. Killian, pastor, is welcoming a 
group of new members following the ex- 
change evangelistic program carried out 
with the pastor of the Baptist Temple of 
Charleston. Calvary and North Parkers- 
burg churches have recently had awaken- 
ings and splendid groups of new members 
have come into the kingdom through their 
efforts. 


IN HIS EIGHTH YEAR As PASTOR of the 
First Church of Shinglehouse, Pa., the Rev. 
T. Clifton Harris, has resigned to accept a 
call to the Rosedale Church of ‘Camden, N. 
J., a field of large possibilities because of 


Want Ads 


Preacher of wide experience and excep- 
tional abilities will supply for three months 
to year for any church in town reached by 
railroad or interurban out of Chicago. 
Here for special studies. Reference, Dr. 
Boynton and others. Can begin next Sun- 
day. Write, Minister, care Mr. Reid Whis- 
ler, Sherwood School of Music, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


ig ee 

Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


Your Church Needs Trained Woman 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting all 
sorts of meetings, Daily Vacation and 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. U., Jun- 
iors, etc., etc. We can send such, able, 
zealous, refined, pleasing, graduates May 
rile Baptist Women’s Training School, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


‘CHURCH FURNITURE © 


PEWS: PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Ainevican Seating Company 
1069 Lytton Bldg. (4 


CHICAGO 


Branches in Prin- 
cipal Cities 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BEYANT, Treasurer 


383 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


When Making Wills and Legacies 
Remember 
Our Corporate Name Is: 
“WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY” 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer 
Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


-Lawn church, Huntington, 


the new Philadelphia-Camden bridge. Dur- 
ing his pastorate at Shinglehouse a long- 
standing debt of almost $10,000 has been 
paid, a parsonage purchased and paid for, 
and the church is free of all encumbrance; 
118 new members have been received: into 
the church, which is more than the num- 
ber of active members in the church seven 
years ago. A_ missionary, Miss Naomi 
Knapp, the first in the history of the 
church, has gone to India. During the past 
two years many of the gains previously 
made have been partially lost, due to the 
fact that the window glass plant, upon 
which the town largely depended, has not 
operated, and is now being dismantled. Mr. 
Harris goes to his new field with the good 
wishes of the members of the church and 
of the community. He will commence his 
work in Camden April .6. 

Rev, WitutAM D. THATCHER entered the 
twelfth year of his pastorate at the First 
Church, Trenton, last February. Ten were 
baptized that Sunday, and in finances this 
year promises the best yet. 

Tue NortH cHURCH, Camden, Rev. James 
D. Morrison, pastor, observed founders’ 
day in the church and school on Feb. 3rd. 
Among the names of the many founders 
and workers who contributed much in time 
and ability to this church organization, was 
that of Mr. F. Wayland Ayer. His name 
with others of the honored throng was 
kept in sacreé memory. Dr. R. W. Swet- 
land, headmaster of Peddie Institute, and 
Mr. W. W. Fry were among the speakers 
of the morning. The church school carries 
out the practice of completely merging the 
school session with the morning church 
worship, leaving no period of intermission 
between the two sessions for scolars to de- 
part. A well-worked out printed program 
of hymns and responsive exercises adds 
greatly to the success of this plan. 


First CHURCH, FarrMONT, W. Va., Dr. 
W. J. Eddy, pastor, has passed through a 
great evangelistic meeting with the Har- 
rington party in leadership. This church 
has made a great record under the leader- 
ship of Doctor Eddy. 

Firra AVENUE cHURCH, Huntington, W. 
Va., Dr. M. L. Wood, pastor, has received 
seventy-five new members and the great 
work goes on with a school attendance con- 
stantly running around 1000. This is the 
largest Baptist church in the state. High 
Rev. Arthur 
Hank, pastor, has received thirty new mem- 
bers and an awakened church is at work. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Charleston, W. Va., 
has called Dr. C. J. Harrington as pastor 
and he has accepted. Thus a good man and 
a great field meet. 

EMMANUEL CHURCH, CHARLESTON, is in 
evangelistic meetings with the pastor, Rev. 
J. F. Frame, preaching. A fine interest is 
manifest. 

Tue Baptist TEMPLE, Charleston, wel- 
comed thirty who came into their member- 
ship during February, and twenty others 
have indicated their intention of uniting 
with this church before Easter. Dr. J. C. 
Killian of Parkersburg was with this 
church for two weeks of meetings and 
splendid work was done. Pastor Clarence 
W. Kemper, Associate Pastor R. C. Oster- 
eren, and Director of Religious Education 
W. H. Hill had the program well organized 
and fine cooperation was manifest through- 
out the meetings. 

THE DENOMINATIONAL PROGRAM in West 
Virginia under the leadership of State Sec- 
retary A. S. Kelley is getting attention with 
intensity just now with such reenforce- 
ments as Mrs. J. M. Baker, L. C. Hylbert 
and Rev. Floyd Carr. 


THE BAPTSES 


—— 


Lake Region 


———————————————— 
CLEVELAND, O.—Executive Secretary Re 
A. M. MacDonald. is constantly winning 
larger place in the conficence of the tru 
tees of the association, as a wise and a 
gressive leader. Cleveland has 450) 
negroes, 10,000 coming during the past yea 
They are acquiring some good church pro 
erty but the buildings need remodelin 
They have some able leaders and are ma 
ing a place for themselves in the industri 
life of the city. Ted Adams, Rochest 
Theological Seminary, ’24, is coming t 
first of June to take up the growing wo 
in Cleveland Heights. Rev. Chas Jerse 
Cleveland’s Polish missionary, helped in 
ten cays’ mission in Toronto. One | 
Cleveland’s problems is the shifting of t 
population to the suburbs, and the influx 
other people who have no sympathy wi 
Protestant church ideals. This was t 
situation at the Superior Ave. church whi 
is united with the new West Park churc 
organized last September in a new ai 
growing suburb, under the pastorate 
Rev. W. B. Jarman. Seven new memb¢ 
were received at Superior Avenue Mar, 


Evancetist H. P. Hoskins closed 
fruitful meeting with the church at | 
Charles, Mich., preaching twenty-two e 
nings in succession. March 23 he will of 
meetings at Grace church, Baltimore, \ 
His singer is Henry A. Backemeyer of | 
dianapolis, who has been the song lea 
for the Northern Baptist Convention 1 
last two seasons. 

BLOOMFIELD ASSOCIATION (IIl.), has | 
by death another of its pastors in the 
cent death by automobile accident of R 
Geo. W. Woolsey, pastor of the West 
Avenue Church, Danville. His service 
Danville for prohibition as an editor, | 
well as for the gospel as a pastor, has bi 
great. For many years he had been a 
preacher, working largely without pay 
the less fortunate people of the commun 
He recently sold his paper so as to dev 
the remaining years of his life to build 
up the church which he had well ser’ 
for the past five years. At the time of) 
death the church was in a gracious revi 
from which there have come several a¢ 
tions to the church. 


Rey. W. K. Morcan HAS resigned! 
pastor at Fairmount to accept the past’ 
ates at Barrow and Manchester and ¢( 
plete his college work at Shurtleff. Pa’ 
Morgan has not only served the Fairmo| 
church well for several years but has ‘ 
been a power for righteousness in | 
community and a great help in the asso! 
tion. He has evangelistic gifts which hi 
been freely used in neighboring churc; 
He closes his work at Fairmount Apr 


At THE CLOSE OF A SERIES Of @| 
Thursday lectures by teachers from the | 
vinity School of the University of Chic! 
Dr. G. B. Smith gave an address at a! 
lowship banquet, Feb. 28, on “What Is! 
Church For?” <A free will offering t0 
used for repairs on the church was 1 
at the banquet, netting $650. The et! 
tainment of the evening was a take-ofi 
the radio with jokes and personals | 
cerning those present. 

AFTER EIGHT WEEKS of preparatory wi 
in which a survey of classes was n! 
and personal work done by teachers, le? 
pastor Eugene A. Lower, and Sun! 
school superintendent, Cecil C. Lové 
Dr, A. H. Gage of ‘Chicago, led in D 
ion Sunday at First Church, Kewanee, | 
and in group meetings each night. 
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in eighty mace declarations for Christ. 
| this number fifty-six are ready for bap- 
ja, and seven others are sending for let- 
G. The work of winning for church 
ynbership was started on Sunday, Feb. 
¥and will continue until Easter. A large 
nathering is expected. During the week 
| Gage was speaker at the Y. M. C. A. 


left Mounds Park Sanitarium, Minnesota, 
after a sojourn there of five months. Rey. 
John Franklin of Grasston, Minn., is a 
patient at the sanitarium. Miss Anna Hag- 
quist is still at patient there. Rev. Charles the home of William Jewell College, and 
Brazda, pastor of the Czecho-Slovak church will minister especially to the young people 
of New Prague, Minn., was recently at the of northwest Missouri. The faculty in- 
Midway hospital for an operation. He is cludes Dr. W.O. Carver, Dr. D. J. Evans, 


now at home and nearly well. 

THE JEWELL Baptist ASSEMBLY will open 
its first session on June 23, and continue 
ten days. It will convene at Liberty, Mo.. 


«s’ conference Kiwanis Club and high 
(ool. When “Mr. Lower assumed the 
jtorate of the First Church a year ago, 
‘told his officials that a new church or 
‘1 an addition was not the need, but 
t: the present building should be remod- 
{! in such a way that advantage could 
caken of the room going to waste. Ex- 
‘jive improvements were planned for the 
¢ament, the pastor laying the burden of 
sionsibility upon the men of the church. 
‘se members undertook the work and 
ce “carried on” in regular shifts, until 
(, the work is nearing completion. As 
result the intermediates have been pro- 
id for by a general change in the ar- 
izement of the spacious basement. Room 
| the smaller children has also been se- 
id by the remodeling process, including 
| removing of partitions. 


HE Norwoop CuHurcH, (Ohio), has 
ed its second series of evangelistic 
ytings held this winter. The preaching 
; done by the pastor, Rev. Miles W. 
ith, with some assistance from the pas- 
} of neighborhoring Baptist churches. 
| Homer L. Wood, gospel singer, con- 
tied the song services. The meetings 
eased the membership of the church 
| deepened its spiritual life. The church 
{rowing in a substantial way and fills 
lace of importance in the life of the 
‘munity. 
Ev. FRANK BARNETT, a minister for 
ity-five years died at the age of sixty- 
at his home in Pontiac, Mich., Mar. 2, 
a long illness. Mr. Barnett, of Eng- 
| Parentage, spent his boyhood in Eng- 
. He was graduated from Colgate 
‘ological Seminary in 1881. His first 
orate was in Poultney, Vt., following 
‘th he served uncer the home mission 
vd as pastor in Salt Lake City and Og- 
_ Utah, and then as general missionary 
' Montana, Idaho and Utah. Next he 
(| with the First church, Pontiac, Mich., 
| s€ven years. The church grew to be 
of the strongest in the state and a fine 
_ edifice was built. From Pontiac he 
it to pastorates in Denver and Greeley, 
». In the latter place he suffered the 
of the sight of one eye, and gave up 
‘ching for awhile. Later he served 
Her churches in Weston and Kalama- 
| Mich. but gave up preaching several 
‘s ago because of ill health. He was 
ec from the Pontiac church. Surviving 
/ are his widow and _ three children, 
vard H. and Helen of Pontiac and 
ak W. of Piedmont, Calif, 


Mississippi Valley 
=———o—o—o—ooo———————— 


R. WALTER THOMSON, ninety-one years 
for many years a member of the First 
‘ch of Fargo, N. D., and active in the 
< of the church, passed away recently 
he South. Burial was at Fargo. 

TE DOUBLE QUARTET OF THE First 
‘ch, Lincoln, Nebr., Dr. W. T. Elmore, 
Or, gave a musical program Friday, 
: au which was broadcasted from 
tha station WOAW. The quartet di- 
pr is Dr. J. M. Mayhew, one of the 
test organists in the central west. 

% Hyatmar Ostrom, who has been a 
Sick man for a period of a half year, 


SUPPLIES for EASTER 


Slot Offering Envelope 
No. 1013 


Made of strong paper stock. There 
is space for name, amount, and ad- 
dress. Size, 34%x5% inches. Design 


of Easter lilies and cross. Lavender 


and gold. $2.00 a hundred. 


us the victory through “~ 

our Lord desss Chest!) 

30 may the Assurance of ‘ 

thes victory wan for us fil a 

your earl wth the compre 4 
His eeserrection and 9s 

you sees) foc the: daily 
bailed of shis ‘ite. 


No. 1130. For Pastors, Superintendents, 
and Christian Workers. Church design sur- 
rounded by Easter lilies in beautiful color- 
ings with appropriate Easter message. 
Size, 314%4x5 inches. Each card with en- 
velope, $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Easter Post-Cards 


No. 859. Each card contains an Easter 
greeting and a verse of Scripture, mak- 
ing it an appropriate greeting for the sea- 
son. Beautiful spring flowers in full colors 
are the designs, $1.25 per hundred. 


Easter Cards 


of Easter 


series 
Landscapes and church designs in 


Series 1100. A new 
Cards. 
full colorings with spring flower decora- 
tions. The cards are gold bordered. Size, 
38%x4% inches. Envelope with each card, 
Set of ten for 30 cents, postpaid. 


Easter Post-Card s with 
erses 


Nos, 854 and 855. Two series of religious 
post-cards with appropriate Easter verses. 
Beautiful designs in full colors. $1.25 per 


hundred. 
Easter Folders 


series of Easter 
landscapes deco- 


Series 1110. 
Folders. 


A new 
Churches and 
rated with spring flowers in exquisite color- 


Gold borders, 
3%x4l% inches, 
postpaid, 


ings. 
Sizes, 
cents, 


Envelopes with each. 
Set of ten for 50 


Send for Illustrated Circular of Easter Supplies 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 


313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 


Order from our nearest house 
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President H. C. Wayman, Dr. J. H. Frank- 
lin, Dr. J. L. Hill, DrcAa Barton, = Dr. 
R. Fleet will be dean of the assembly. 
First CHURCH, CHARLESTON, MoO., Rev. 
P. D. Mangum, pastor, had four additions 
to its membership on Sunday, Mar. 2, three 
of these by baptism and all heads of fami- 
lies. Revival meetings begin Mar. 23 under 
J. W. Beagle of Kansas City. The plan is 
to have 500 in the Sunday school on that 
date. Mr. Mangum is preaching a series of 
sermons on the Ten Commandments. The 
church is planning to reach its quota for 
home and foreign missions in the spring 
round-up. The new service building of 
the church has already proved its worth. 
Almost every evening some branch of 
church activity is in progress there. 


Pacific Coast 


SunpAy, Mar. 2, WAS RED LETTER DAY in 
the history of the First church, Tacoma, 
Wash., when pastor C. O. Johnson wel- 
comed into the fellowship of the church 


AST FOREE 
HALL- MACK CO. 
MUSIC e 


” ls 
Samples of 6 services free to Pastors, Superinten- 
dents, or Committees. 


*Helper No. 10—Recitations, Exercises, Songs, 
Pageants for little people, 20c. Contains an Alle- 
gory—‘‘Go and Tell,’” with music. 


Story Cantata—Bartimacus. Easy dialogue. Beau- 
tiful music for Sunday Schools or choruses. 30c. 


* Pantomime. “ In the Garden’’—Mr. Miles’ famous 
Gospel Song portrayed in action. Thrilling, inspir- 
ing, reverent. Complete with music, 25c. 


*Pageants and Play. Fine material for Easter 
celebration by schools, 25c. 


JUNIOR CHOIR GEMS-—8s selections exactly 
suited to Junior singers for general use. $4.50 
the doz.; 50c each. Returnable sample on request. 


MAGNIFICA T—New S. S. Hymnal. Already in use 
by hundreds of progressive schools. $30, $35, 
£40, $45 the hundred, according to binding. Re- 
turnable sample sent. 


* No returnable samples on * these. 


PACKET OFFER-—Send 50c and we will mail post- 
paid music worth $1.37. Limited to s packets at 
this special offer. 


HALL-MACK CO., t 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC C0.{ Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. « 

Electrie Organ blowtng out- 
fits for organs ofany make. 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners Organ Co.,Pekin, Il. 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences | 


McShane Bell Foundry Co, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


od B E L L Memorials 


a Specialty 


COI BELLS 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne. 19 
ESTABLISHED 1658 
THE C. S. BELL CO.? Hittssoro, One 


fifty-five new members, baptizing thirty of 
them at the Lord’s Supper service. This 
makes a total of severtty-seven received dur- 
ing the first two months of this year. No 
special meetings have been held. The pas- 
tor designated February as personal evan- 
selism month. The results were attained 
because great numbers of people went per- 
sonally after their friends. The audiences 
have continued to more than fill the Ta- 
coma Theater where the services are held 
Sunday evenings. The pastor has been 
given a two-weeks’ leave of absence that he 
might assist Dr. Geo. M. Lehigh in the 
First church of Everett in a series of meet- 
ings. The first anniversary of the building 
fund campaign will be observed Easter 
Sunday at which time it is hoped to have 
money in hand with which to guarantee the 
immediate erection of the new quarter of a 
million dollar building. 


On Fes. 29, wHILE his wife was attend- 
ing a social at the Bethesda church, Ta- 
coma, Wash., Rev. H. S. Black, for thirty- 
seven years a Baptist minister, died sud- 
denly at his home. He had served many 
churches in the middle and far West, his 
last pastorate having been at Fruitland, 
Idaho. The funeral services were concucted 
by his pastor, Rev. W. Earl Cochran, in 
the Bethesda church, Mar. 4. 


Tue YAKIMA VALLEY Baptist Associa- 
tion of the East Washington and Northern 
Idaho Convention met with the First church 
of Yakima, Wash., Feb. 26-27. A two-days’ 
program proved profitable and interesting. 
Among the speakers from outside the asso- 
ciation were President L. W. Riley of Lin- 
field College; Rev. A. H. Bailey, state sec- 
retary of East Washington and Northern 
Idaho, and Mrs. Edker Burton, president 
of the Columbia district of the W. A. B. F. 
M. E., also Miss Isabelle Crawford of New 
York. Reports from the churches of the 
association show progress. During the year 
153 members were received, eighty by bap- 
tism. One significant fact is that of the 
eighty by baptism sixty-three were from 
the Bible schools. Two churches have con- 
ducted schools of missions, resulting in a 
greater interest in missions and in a large 
number of missionary books being read. 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO is 
enjoying a remarkable growth under the 
pastoral guidance of James S. West. In- 
side of the fifteen months since Mr. West 
settled there as pastor, 250 new members 
have been received, a new educational di- 
rector has been employed for full time, 
the church has taken a new grip upon the 
entire city, and all the members are happy 
in a new enthusiasm. Congregations fre- 
quently fill the big auditorium and big 
dailies give large space to the sermons of 
the pastor and the activities of the church. 


Obituary 


Margaret Couzen Sim, born April, 1858, 
died Feb. 10, 1924, following a serious op- 
eration. Early in life she joined a Baptist 
church near Woodstock, Ont. In 1878 she 
married John Russell of. Bright, Ont. She 
was the mother of nine children, eight of 
whom survive her. Early in life the family 
moved from Woodstock, Ont., to Grandin, 
N. D. As there was no Baptist church at 
Grandin, she, with her husband, joined the 
First Baptist Church, Fargo, N. D._ She 
was privileged only at times to attend the 
church of her faith, yet she always took 
an active part in Christian work, and was 
highly esteemed by all who knew her. In 
1911 she, with her husband and farnily, 
moved to Davidson, Sask., and resided there 
until her death. 

Mrs. F. S. Fowler entered into rest Feb. 
2, 1924, at Pella, Iowa, in the eightieth 
year of her age. Her husband preceded 
her eighteen months before. Two sons 
survive her, Mr. Walter Fowler, of Pella, 
Iowa, and Rev. Arthur Fowler, pastor of 
Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Her 
twilight years were happy. At eventide it 
was light. Her end was peace. 


THE BAPTI§ 


Sunday School Lesson Not 
for April 6 


THE KINGDOM RENT ASUNDER. 
Lesson Text: 1 Kings 12:12-20 
Golden Text: Prov. 16:18 


We have come to another crisis. 
the history of the Jewish people. 7% 
kingdom that had been under the rej, 
of Saul, David and Solomon is now. 
vided. The causes of the disruption 
on the surface and the consequences | 
not far to seek. 

Inheritance 


Rehoboam got more than the thr) 
when he succeeded his illustrious fat! 
All the consequences of the father’s 
travagance fell on the son. Exces; 
taxation drove the people to rebel, 
It took a mint of money to supt 
Solomon in all his glory, and the mo 
had to come out of the hard-work 
people who tilled the soil. The ultim 
consumer then, as now, paid the b 
There were rumblings of discontent | 
disaster before Solomon died, but | 
accession of his son to the throne j 
cipitated a crisis. Evidently the son} 
not appreciate the inheritance of tror 
which his father had bequeathed. M 
trouble might be averted if men y 
come into: places of leadership and 
sponsibility could appraise the situa 
from the point of view of those 1 
have preceded them. Churches f, 
been wrecked more than once by; 
failure of the new pastor to appreci 
the inheritance bequeathed from for, 
pastors. 


I 


Intolerance 

Intolerance is characteristic of yo 
As men grow older they are more; 
tient, more gracious, more magnanim! 
These facts are strikingly brought | 
in the lesson. The older men advi 
Rehoboam to be humble, kind and hi 
ful to his people; but the young | 
counselled him to be despotic, un 
sonable and arbitrary. He followed! 
young men’s counsel and the kingi 
was divided. This has happened so o1 
that it is an old story. The intoleri 
of kings and popes and feudal lord 
the past has hastened the cause of f 
dom, and the intolerance of capita 
recent times has accelerated the caus 
labor to such an extent that the 2 
empire of Russia is trying out the exy! 
ment of government without the ¢ 
talistic class, and for the first tim 
English history a labor administra! 
is in power. It remains to be | 
whether labor will become as intole. 
in the use of power as capital has © 


Insurrection 


The pig-headedness of Rehob 
brought about the independence of 
northern tribes just as, generations |! 
the stubbornness of George the T 
brought about the independence of 
American colonies. Insurrection alt, 
follows intolerance. People will no 
driven without retaliation. This is/ 
in civic, in commercial and in reli 
affairs. A threat is a dangerous wea? 
Live and let live, or better, live | 
help live, makes for good will and w 
anything that contradicts this rule! 
integrates and destroys the very 
dom of God itself. 
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Revealing 


Book of fife! 


as the 


the Bible 


_ For ages, scholars have acclaimed the Bible as the greatest 
record of Life ever written. But to countless millions of men, 
women and children it is a closed book. 


Now comes a new publication— 
|THE BOOK OF LIFE—which lifts the 
Bible out of its dry, historical setting. 
‘It brings out its art, romance and poetry 
_ and reveals its beauty and its lessons in 
/a way that will arouse the interest, hold 
| attention and develop systematic study 
on the part of the millions who today are 
unaware or unmindful of its treasures. 


| THE BOOK OF LIFE is not a story 
about the Bible but is our beloved Bible 
itself. It is the stories of Moses, Joseph, 
Joshua, David, Jesus, Paul and all the 
/ others, each complete and in its proper 
sequence told in the majestic simplicity 
and unexcelled English of the King 
James Version. There has been no ef- 
fort to elaborate upon or alter a single 
incident. With each section, but sep- 
arate from the Bible text, are explanatory 
notes and pictures that carry the reader 
back to the actual times of the Bible. 


This work istheculmination of twenty 
years of effort by Dr. Newton Marshall 
Hall and Prof. Irving Francis Wood, 
Bible scholars of high attainment and 
reverent scholarship, 


It begins with a volume forthe young 
child, leading him, by the story method, 
to an appreciation of the Bible itself. 
The next six volumes give the actual 
Bible text and lead readers of all ages 
to a knowledge of the Bible as a whole. 

The eighth and last volume is the key 
that unlocks the vast riches. It contains 
information on methods, story telling, re- 
ligious art, and courses of Bible study for 
parents, students and teachers. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE has fifty-five 
illustrationsin color—and morethan 700 
other pictures, illustrating thegeography, 
history and archeology of Palestine and 
the other Scripture lands. 

Everyone, regardlessof religious afhilia- 
tions, will love this work whichis as free 
from sectarianism as the Bible itself. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE is presented 
through cultured Christian men and 
women —teachers and college graduates, 
selected for their appreciation of the sig- 
nificance and importance of this work. 

Name of our nearest representative 
and further information about THE 
BOOK OF LIFE, will be sent onrequest. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
2306 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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VOLUME I. Simple Bible 
storiesand lessons for children. 
VOLUMEITII. Heroes and Pio- 
neers. The Flood, the Migration 
of Abraham, Joseph, etc. 
VOLUME III. Kings and Cap- 
tains. Saul, David, Solomon. 
VOLUME IV. Prophets and 
Statesmen. Sermons and 
speeches of the men of God. 
VOLUME V. Poetry The 
Pealms, Job and the Proverbs. 
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VOLUME VI. Life of the Mas- 
ter. The text from Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, as a consecu- 
tive narrative, and John. 
VOLUME VII. Life and letters 
of Paul and others, and the 
Apocalypse of John. 
VOLUME VIII. A complete 

uide to THE BOOK OF LIFE. 

ncluding ninecoursesforstudy 
clubs and Sunday school and 
public school teachers. 
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Our people promised to pay by April 30, 192425 ca. 2 oe. on clone St eee ee $34,654 
To the intent that now unto the principalities and the powers in the 
heavenly places might be made known through the church the manifold 
wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.—Eph. 3:10,11. 
We have paid to April 1, 1924....... 0.0... cece ieee centre centre nee e ner e tenes $26,461 


Who says we can’t pay the remaining...........- 5+. eee e ee ee etree teense $ 8,193 


The above figures show the record of a typical church. Each church should publish its own record. 


Have I pledged? 
Am I paying all I pledged? 
If not, who will pay the balance of my pledge? 


Have I made my pledge for the new fiscal year beginning May lst? 


Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto him be 
the glory in the church and in Christ Jesus unto all generations for ever and 
ever. Amen.—Eph. 3:20, 21. 


Every day from now until April 30 counts — 
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Expansion 
fe this the time, O church of Christ! to sound 
Retreat? To arm with weapons cheap and blunt 
The men and women who have borne the brunt 
Ot truth’s fierce strife, and nobly held their ground? 
Is this the time to halt, when all around 
Horizons lift, new destinies confront, 
Stern duties wait our nation, never wont 
To play the laggard, when God’s will was found? 
JMIVERSITY @ ILLIESS 5 
No! rather strengthen stakes and lengthepagoxds3924 
Enlarge thy plans and gifts, O thou elect, hs 
And to thy kingdom come for such a time! 
The earth with all its fullness is the Lord’s. 
Great things attempt for him, great things expect, 


Whose love imperial is, whose power sublime. 
—Charles Summer Hoyt. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin of the Park 
Avenue church, New York, and Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, are to be preachers at 
the University of Chicago during the 
spring quarter. The former will preach 
May 18 and 25 and the latter on convoca- 
tion Sunday, June 8. 

The preaching of Dr. S. J. Reid of the 
Tabernacle church, Chicago, is drawing 


splendid congregations. “Did Christ 
Work Miracles?” “Did Christ Ascend 
Into Heaven?” “Will Christ Come 


Again?” “Did Christ Die for our Sins?” 
are some of the subjects of recent ser- 
mons. 


By unanimous enactment of the pru- 
dential committee of Hillsdale College, 
the number of students to be permitted 
to be in attendance in any one semester 
is limited to 500, of which one-half may 
be men and one-half women, according 
to a recent chapel announcement before 
the student body. 


Dr. E. M. Stephenson writes: “Only 
last week through the generosity of the 
Publication Society I took my suitcase 
in hand and went home to stay. My 
headquarters for more than a quarter 
of a century were in my own home, four 
years ago they were fixed in Philadelphia 
at 1701 Chestnut street. By the present 
arrangement my home will be my perma- 
nent address.” His address is Camp 
Hiller a: 


The number of churches providing the 
annual dues of their pastors for member- 
ship in-the retiring pension fund of the 
ministers and missionaries benefit board 
is steadily increasing. Among the recent 
churches to take this action is the Park 
Avenue, formerly the Fifth Avenue, of 
New York City. This church, with its 
accustomed generosity, has paid the back 
dues of Doctor Woelfkin, its pastor, from 
the year 1923, when he assumed the 
pastorate, and one of its members has per- 
sonally assumed and paid the dues prior 
to 1913 back to Doctor Woelfkin’s entry 
into the ministry so that Doctor and Mrs. 
Woelfkin are now entitled to the full 
benefits provided by the ministers and 
missionaries fund. The church has also 
paid the current back dues of the asso- 
ciate pastor, Rev. E. C. Carder, from the 
time he was called to his present position. 
Some of our weaker churches perhaps 
might suggest that this action was com- 
paratively easy for a church of such 
strength. To such suggestions it will be 
of interest to state that not long ago a 
little church in the East, which had the 
names of only eight male members on its 
list, voted unanimously to pay the dues of 
its pastor, who received a salary of $1,200. 
Between these two extremes lie the great 
bulk of our churches and ability to take 
similar action depends largely upon some 
one bringing the matter definitely before 
the church. 


Rev. George M. Parks, assistant pas- 
tor of the First church, San Francisco, 
has resigned to accept a position under 
the state convention. 


A cable from Rangoon reports the 
death of Missionary A. V. B. Crumb on 
Mar. 6, at the Toungoo hospital. Mr. 
Crumb has been a representative of the 
Foreign Society in Burma since 1876. 
He is the second veteran missionary the 
Burma mission has lost within a few 
weeks. 

A little over a year ago Henry A. Dix 
gave his dress manufacturing business, 
the Henry A. Dix & Sons Company with 
a turnover of $1,000,000 a year, to his 
employes. On Jan. 24, 1924, Mr. Dix 
and his son, who joined him in making 
the gift, issued a statement relating to 
the success of the experiment. ‘The 
new management has proved itself fully 
equal to the task. We have found those 
who have succeeded us to be self-reliant 
and entirely able to control the destiny 
of the business which is now theirs. 
During 1924 the new corporation showed 
an increase of more than 10 per cent in 
quantity of production and in value of 
turnover as compared with.1922.” It 
should be remembered that by the terms 
of the transfer Mr. Dix relinquished all 
part in the control of the business. 


Welcome 


O THOSE who desire to en- 

gage, with others likeminded, in 
the worship of God through Jesus 
Christ, to those who desire to 
know more of his great word and 
grace, to those who hunger and 
thirst after a richer experience of 
his love and power, to those who 
sorrow and seek comfort, to those 
who are lonely and seek com- 
panionship, to those who are 
tempted and seek strength to carry 
on, to those who have fallen and 
seek forgiveness and restoration, to 
those who are poor and who seek 
fellowship not founded on property, 
to those blessed with this world’s 
goods who seek avenues for the 
Christian use of the same, to those 
interested in human betterment in 
all lands through the cooperative 
efforts of God’s children, to the 
young needing guidance, to the ma- 
ture men and women carrying life’s 
burdens, needing encouragement, 
to those in the afternoon of life 
whose ripe judgment and kindly 
spirit will be a blessing to us, to 
all to whom we may minister or 
who may minister to us, these 


doors are open today with a perma- 
nent Christian welcome.—Calendar, 
First Church, Los Angeles. 


The glee club of the Colorado Wo. 
an’s College is making a tour of + 
state reaching many of the import 
centers. The club is under the direct) 
of Mrs. Helen Olin. The sacred p} 
gram recently presented by the ¢; 
was broadcasted from Fitzsimmons h. 
pital. 


Among the laymen who know : 
value of publicity and an_ inforn} 
church membership, is Mr. A. R. Paln| 
of the First church, Jackson, Mich. | 
secured the renewal of a fine list of s) 
scribers to THE Baptist and included | 
good measure twenty-one new ann| 
subscribers. In this work he is a f| 
assistant to the pastor, Rev. E. 
Rhoades. 


Pastor C. H. Rannels began his sit 
year at the First church, Bayonne, N., 
Mar. 1. Six received the hand of fell. 
ship Mar. 2. Forty new members wt 
received last year, making 181 during | 
five years of the present pastorate, j| 
doubling the membership. The annual | 
ception to new members was held M 
12. An inspiring and instructive addr; 
was delivered by Dr. Peter C. Wrigt 
The work continues to prosper and | 
sixth year promises to be the best of § 
present pastorate. 


Three young people were appointeds 
missionaries for the foreign field at § 
meeting of the board of managers ht 
on March 11. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel; 
Rickard, jr. will probably sail in the ‘ 
for Burma where they will teach in]> 
son College. Dr. Howard M. Freas 1 
sail in the fall for Brussels for a sh) 
period of language study before he p} 
ceeds to his field of service as a medi, 
missionary in the Belgian Congo, B) 
tists will want to welcome these tht 
consecrated young people into the m} 
sionary fellowship. 


The First church of Berkeley, C. 
Dr. E. A. Hanley pastor, has j! 
brought to a close its second series} 
church nights. This series was missi! 
ary in character—pertaining especiallys 
Japan and its field. The attendance \! 
most gratifying throughout the en 
six weeks. The class for men discus‘ 
Doctor Fisher’s book, “Creative For' 
in Japan,” led by Dr. J. W. Bailey,? 
the faculty of the Baptist Divitl 
School, Berkeley. “Woman and | 
Leaven of Japan” was used in the cl) 
for women, with Mrs. C. E. Tingley) 
leader. The young people, under | 
direction of Dr. Arthur S. Phelps, st! 
ied “Japan on the Upward Trail.” a 
final session was devoted to debates, | 
evening closing with views of the rec! 
earthquake disaster in Japan thrown! 
the screen. The church has gained 1 
terially as a result of these sessions, ? 
only in promoting a closer fellows? 
but a decided increase is noted in ! 
devotional mid-week service attenda! 
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Rev. Ralph W. Hobbs of the First 
Church, Lansing, Mich., has an effective 
way of keeping Baptist periodicals be- 
fore his people. One mid-week service 
each month is devoted to “Recent King- 
dom Items” (THE Baptist, Missions and 
the Michigan Baptist). This has become 
one of the most interesting meetings of 
the month. Have you ever tried out a 
similar scheme? If so, let us know. 


After eight years of service as pastor 
of the First Church, LeRoy, N. Y., Rev. 
I. C. Taylor has resigned in order to ac- 
cept the call of the church at Worcester. 
During the eight years more than 100 
new members have been received into 
the church and the benevolences have in- 
creased from $500 to $3000 per year. 
The church voted the pastor three 
months’ extra salary as an appreciation 
of his long and faithful services. He 
will begin his new work April 1. 


Last week in these columns we an- 
nounced that Rev. Frank Jennings of 
Lawrence, Kan., had received and ac- 
cepted the call of the University church, 
Minneapolis. Mr. George D. Shephard- 
son, secretary of the pulpit committee 
of the church, wires us that we were 
misinformed in the matter. We regret 
the mistake, but the information came 
to us direct from what we considered a 
reliable source. 


The Seattle district B. Y. P. U. adopt- 
ed strong resolutions reaffirming their 
“faith in God, in Jesus Christ and the 
Bible.” (We believe in the right of any 
Baptist group anywhere to set forth its 
own statement of faith, We do some- 
times wonder how much of the interest 
in doctrinal controversy grows out of 
the work: and thought of the young folks 
themselves and how much is brought to 
them by their elders. At any rate the 
Seattle young people have published a 
worthy statement in the form of a reso- 
lution. 


In a recent address before the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, to be pub- 
lished soon in the University Record, 
President Ernest De Witt Burton, of the 
University of Chicago, refers to the re- 
markable discovery of a new anaesthetic 
—ethylene—at the university: “Some of 
you have heard of Dr. Arno Luckhardt’s 
discovery of a new anaesthetic which 
promises to supplant all other anaesthet- 
ics, and to make no mean contribution to 
the healing art. It is a rather interesting 
fact that the occasion for this discovery, 
the original impulse to it arose, not in the 
medical school nor in the medical sci- 
ences, but in commerce and in botany. A 
Wisconsin florist, observing that his 
flowers withered much more rapidly 
when shipped to Chicago than when sent 
to other cities, asked the department of 
botany at the University of Chicago to 
find out why. -It was soon discovered 
that these flowers were anaesthetized bv 
a certain gas prevailing in the streets of 
the city of Chicago, and a further study 
of this anaesthetic proved that it was 
helpful to dogs and human beings.” 
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Wonderful evangelistic results have 
been accomplished in Manipur state of 
Assam during the year 1923. Up to No- 
vember, 1018 people had been baptized. 
In his annual report Missionary William 
Pettigrew tells a remarkable story of the 
way people are turning to Christ. Dur- 
ing the three years since he returned 
from furlough, 2186 have been baptized. 
This is the most remarkable when it is 
remembered that only a few years ago 
no evangelistic work was allowed in the 
state. 


By order of the board of managers, 
William B. Lipphard, recording secre- 
tary, announces the one hundred and 
tenth annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society to be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on May 29, 1924, at 4 
p.m., and succeeding days, to act upon 
any report that shall then be presented, 
to elect officers and members of the 
board of managers, and to transact any 
other business that may properly come 
before the meeting. 


A playground of a Christian center 
with one teeter board! Think of it! How 
would you like to wait your turn when 
the yard is filled with eager children 
whose playground has been the streets? 
Some swings, slides and more teeters are 
needed. Would it not be real fun for you 
to provide these? Then there is a drab 
mining town where the Christian center 
would be made more cheerful with a 
phonograph and some records suitable 
for such a place. To avoid duplication 
write Miss Clara E. Norcutt, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Extraordinary honors have been con- 
ferred on Dr. John R. Mott and the Y. 
M. C. A. of America by the city council 
and citizens of Salonica, Greece, by the 
governor of the province and the gov- 
ernment of Greece itself. Doctor Mott 
is in that country and was present at 
the laying of the cornerstone of a new 
Y. M. C. A. building in Salonica. This 
building stands at the intersection of two 
streets which have been renamed Y. M. 
C. A. Avenue and John R. Mott Street. 
Doctor Mott was made an honorary citi- 
zen of the ancient city, the Thessalonica 
of Paul’s day, and while the guest of 
the governor general at the state din- 
ner, he was decorated by order of the 
national governiaent, with the order of 
the Holy Savior. 


Nine states bore the black shame of 
lynching in 1923, according to the non- 
lynching roll of honor of the Federal 
Council of Churches. These nine states 
were responsible for twenty-eight mob 
murders. Twenty-six of the victims were 
negroes, two being women. The roll 
of honor contains the names of thirty- 
nine states which had no lynchings in 
1923. Places on the roll were earned 
during the last year by South Carolina, 
Alabama and Tennessee. It is the first 
year since comprehensive records on 
lynchings have been kept that South 
Carolina and Alabama have been free 
from the crime. Only four states in the 
Union have never had a lynching. They 
are Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 
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Rev. J. J. Allen, pastor of the First 
church, Medinah, N. Y., is assisting his 
brother, Rev. A. V. Allen, of the Jeffer- 
son Avenue church, Detroit, Mich. 
special meetings. 


Several additional persons have been 


won to Jesus Christ in Moulmein, 
Burma. In December Missionary W. G. 
Evans baptized seven Anglo-Indians, 


seven Chinese and one Karen. A little 
later he spoke to the girls at the Morton 
Lane School, giving them the invitation 
to accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour. 
Ten responded. 


The recent passing away of Rev. 
George A. Learn, which was noted in our 
columns a few weeks ago, has created a 
serious situation in our philanthropic 
work in Alaska. The orphanage on Wood 
Island, of which he was the efficient 
superintendent for sixteen years, is now 
without a head. The Woman’s Home 
Mission Society, which supports the or- 
phanage, is anxiously looking about for 
a man to superintend this work. He must 
be an ordained minister, well trained, of 
good judgment, able to adapt himself to 
circumstances and capable of maintaining 
discipline with kindness and tact. Appli- 
cants should write to Katherine S. West- 
fall, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mrs. Martha Troeck, who taught in 
the Missionary Training School in Chi- 
cago, was killed by a taxicab as she was 
alighting from a streetcar near the 
school. The driver did not stop. Mrs. 
Troeck was taken to the Michael Reese 
hospital where she died without regain- 
ing consciousness. For some hours she 
was unidentified until the police directed 
Mrs. Clara Pinkham to the hospital in 
answer to her inquiries. Mrs. Troeck 
has been a tireless mission worker for 
years, having served in various capaci- 
ties. For a time she was assigned to 
Ellis Island. She was returning from 
one of the Christian centers when the 
fatal accident occurred. A memorial 
service will be held at the Training 
School at.3 o'clock, Apr, 1. 


The newest Bible school in the De- 
troit district, that is it was the newest 
as we went to press, is the new school of 
the First church of Dearborn. The 
school starts with an attendance of fifty- 
seven pupils and is up to the minute in 
organization and grading. 


At the invitation of the Christian as- 
sociations and the university pastors, 
Rev. C. W. Petty of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
the preacher for the annual series of spe- 
cial religious meetings held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois March 16-18. Doctor 
Petty made a profound impression upon 
the minds and lives of the hundreds of 
students who listened to his strong 
Christian messages. The university pas- 
tors are now reaping the concrete re- 
sults. 


Michael P. Szymanski, an American 
citizen of Polish parentage has taught 
the English language to 9987 foreigners 
in Chicago. He graduated at the normal 
school at Stevens Point, Wis., and was 
led to adopt this work as his mission 
in life. “I expect to spend the rest of 
my days in helping to make the foreign- 
born men into good Americans” he said. 
His school room is the factory, the box 
car, the Y. M. C. A. day and evening 
schools. It is a great mission. 


The Central District of the W. A. B. 
F. M. S. and the W. A. B. H. M. S. will 
hold its annual meeting at Bloomington, 
Ill., April 22-24. Theme, “Stewardship.” 
Addresses by foreign missionaries pre- 
sented by Mrs. Shirk, and by home mis- 
sionaries presented by Mrs. F. S. Os- 
good.  Mrs..C. A. Brooks, Mrs."kR: P. 
Fales and Mrs. Clara Pinkham will be 
among the speakers. The W. W. G. 
will hold a banquet on the evening of 
the twenty-third. Three special devo- 
tional hours will be under the leader- 
ship of the states represented: “My 
time belongs to God’—Michigan; “My 
talents belong to God”’—Missouri; “My 
money belongs to God’—Illinois. Mrs. 
Charles Parkes, Mrs. Louderback, Mrs. 
Nuveen, Mrs. Eulette and Mrs. Hilton 
will present features of the work. 


THE BAPTI| 


It is reformer’s day in Methodist | 
cles. An effort is on foot to equalize 
salaries of Methodist ministers. Per} 
it can be done but it seems to us | 
the solution involves the equalizatio; 
men. 


Harriet Newell Jones, extension se 
tary of the woman’s societies, writes 
the annual meeting of the Atlantic 
trict will be held in the First chy 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 7-9, 19245 } 
Charles F. Burke, 1934 Beechwood B' 
is the chairman of the entertainment ¢ 
mittee. It is said that if the attend: 
is all that the program warrants it | 
be a largely attended meeting. 


Mrs. F. C. Mabee of Shanghai in a 
cent letter to the foreign mission bo 
wrote “The hours in the entire w 
which Mr. Mabee loves best are the § 
day afternoons which he spends in, 
office in the Science Building of Sh: 
hai Baptist College where he talks 
the students with whom he has hadc! 
contacts. These hours on Sunday af 
noons are the climax of the week; | 
personal work of helping the men jy 
their life problems, of helping them 
see Christ as the center of their lives 
the real thing which brought us to CI 
and which keeps us _ here.” 


Missionary V. W. Dyer is doing a: 
markable work as pastor of the Imm 
uel church in Rangoon. The go! 
teams which he organized at Judson ( 
lege are visiting nearby stations | 
schools and are winning many to Ch 
A recent issue of the church bull! 
contained this announcement: “Our { 
pel team in charge of the pastor will 
port on their work. Be present to }; 
how God used the college boys in| 
glorious work. Our motto: “Burma! 
Christ and Christ for Burma!’ Let 
make Immanuel the greatest power |! 
ter for the Lord Jesus in all of Bur 
Christ did not save us merely for! 
sake of our own selfish souls but | 
we might also save others.” 

(Continued on page 212.). 
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@® The Baptist @ 


We Move To Make It Unanimous 

N last week’s BAPTIST we published under the head- 
ing “A Pre-Convention Day of Prayer,” a state- 
wnt issued by the executive committee of the Com- 
jttee on Conferences on Baptist Fundamentals, and 
now move to make it unanimous. 

Prayer is the great solvent of problems. The things 
; Out in the statement for which special and united 
ayer is sought appeal to us as the things most essen- 
1 to the unity and welfare of the denomination, to 
2 spiritual prosperity of our churches, to the effi- 
ney of our leaders and to the coming of the king- 
im of God in power. It is highly significant that the 
ist thing suggested is prayer for the cleansing of 
arts from all personal bitterness. This is putting 
ist things first. Personal bitterness growing out of 
» acrimonious debate over the very things that 
zht to make men sweet and keep them gracious, 
3s brought about division in the ranks and estrange- 
pnt among brethren who ought to be the best of 
‘ends. With a volume of honest prayer going up 
> Of sincere hearts for personal cleansing from 
2rything contrary to the spirit of Christ, and with 
>» determination on the part of everybody who 
ays to make the cleansing complete, it goes without 
ving that nothing can alienate brethren who are 
as brought together in the unity of the Spirit and 
ithe bond of peace. 

fo disagree without being disagreeable is the 
ongest evidence of Christian grace, to hold to our 
ivictions in the spirit of brotherhood is the great- 
' moral victory, to speak the truth in love is the 
hest type of eloquence. If these things can be 
ymoted in prayer and conference prior to the con- 
ition at Milwaukee, we see no reason why the con- 
ition should not mark an epoch in our denomi- 
ional life. With this spirit*in possession of the 
‘thren, we move to make the suggestions of the 
tement referred to above unanimous, including the 
‘gestion that the convention follow the lead of the 
t Baptist World’s Alliance in appointing a com- 
ssion to prepare a message of Baptist principles 
1 purpose. which shall reaffirm the attitude of 
rthern Baptists toward the evangelical faith and 
een to the problems of the time in which 

ive. 


-New Movement among American 
Students 
FTER the great student-volunteer convention 
- held in Indianapolis more than two months ago 
re began to appear a movement that emerged in 


the Cadle Tabernacle where the meetings were held. 
Under the inspiration of Sherwood Eddy, who is com- 
mitted body and soul to the cause of international 
peace and to the overthrow of war, quite a group of 
students created a student organization for the pur- 
pose of giving systematic expression to their convic- 
tions that war is a crime and should be outlawed. 
In Northwestern University at Evanston, Ill., the 
pacifist group of students have become so active that 
the faculty has interfered with their meetings, and 
the Chicago daily papers have dubbed them “collegiate 
pinks.” These students are not exactly “reds,” but 
according to the militaristic press they are on the way. 
They hold that war is unnecessary, that it is bred by 
economic greed and lust for power, that the good war 
does is overwhelmingly neutralized by the harm it 
brings, and that it is anti-Christian. 

Two things must be distinguished in dealing with 
this movement, viz., the movement itself and its 
motive. So far as the motive is concerned it is be- 
yond all question a high and noble motive. If war is 
hell—and everybody agrees it is hell—then why 
should not the youth who must pass through this hell 
when it belches forth, take the initiative in putting 
hell out of business? If these same students should 
organize to put out of the way famine, disease and 
vice their motive would never .be called in question. 
But with war it seems to be different. There are 
great newspapers still so benighted and archaic as to 
insist that war is a necessity and any attempt to do 
away with war is to be ridiculed out of court. The 
logic of the position of these young people who fight 
war is unassailable on reasonable grounds. War is 
anti-Christian, and the god of war is Anti-Christ. 
Therefore the motive to destroy Anti-Christ is com- 
mendable and praiseworthy. 

As to the movement itself there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion. Young people are idealistic and 
therefore eager to make the ideal real at once. The 
long, hard road of education and the slow process 
of making the great spiritual idea of peace take root 
in the minds of people who for generations have been 
fed upon the glories of war, are not fully appreciated 
by youth. And yet because of the age-long glorifica- 
tion of war, is it not necessary to do unusual things, 
shall we say sensational things, to arrest attention, 
arouse interest and awaken opposition? Gladiatorial 
combats in the Roman arena were put out of ex- 
istence in this way, duelling met a like fate by the 
same methods, and English women in recent years 
came into full citizenship by the very violence of the 
suffragette. We do not urge violence to overcome 
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violence; but we believe that greater heroism will 
have to be shown in the interests of peace than has 
ever been witnessed on the field of battle. It takes 
moral heroism to be called “a collegiate pink,” to 
stand out conspicuously as a freak among a body of 
students who have unlimited powers of razzing, con- 
sistently to advocate peace and work for it with sus- 
tained and organized effort when professors oppose 
and preachers pity and editors ridicule. But youth 
is born to moral heroism and a great cause appeals to 
them with an irresistible pull. 

Therefore we say, “All hail!” to the collegiate pinks. 
It is better to be pink with the vital color of young 
manhood and womanhood engaged in the worthy 
struggle for Christian brotherhood and international 
good-will than to be sear and yellow with the jaundice 
of a prolonged maturity which borders on the senility 
of advocating things as they are because they always 
have been. 


That Easter Offering 

ORD comes from Detroit, Mich., that the 

churches have agreed to give a special resur- 
rection offering on Easter Sunday, April 20, to aug- 
ment the payments on regular pledges to the New 
World Movement. This offering is to be “over and 
above” all other offerings to current expenses and 
benevolences, and an effort will be made to average 
$23 a member. This is the most encouraging news 
reaching us since the financial returns began to reveal 
the straits we shall find ourselves in on April 30 un- 
less the example of Detroit churches is followed 
generally. 

We know of nothing that enriches the Easter 
service more fully and expresses more practically the 
joy and hope of the resurrection than the preparation 
necessary to such an offering and the actual taking of 
the offering itself. It lifts the members of the church 
to an altitude of anticipation enabling them to see 
beyond the narrow horizon of local affairs and in- 
spiring them with the larger vision of world conquest 
for Christ. All the associations of Easter Sunday, 
the atmosphere it creates, the fundamental event it 
commemorates, the fact that it comes this year late 
enough to assure spring weather, combine to make it 
a most auspicious time for the taking of a great, 
free-will, extra offering. And then when we think 
that only ten days after Easter the New World Move- 
ment closes, the taking of such an offering becomes 
imperative. 

It requires no argument to prove that many thing's 
will arise to interfere with the practical adoption of 
this suggestion of a special resurrection offering for 
benevolence. Many of our churches have erected and 
dedicated new church buildings recently, and many 
others are ready to dedicate new buildings or are in 
process of projecting new buildings. The draft upon 
the members for these improvements has been heavy, 
and the natural tendency is to spare them from fur- 
ther burdens. Then current expenses in most of our 
churches have increased tremendously, and it is a 
constant strain to raise the full budget for local needs. 
In addition to this when the situation in many con- 
gregations is diagnosed and it is discovered that an 
alarming proportion of the members give nothing, 
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there is a sinking of heart at the proposal that - 
willing few shall take on another load. We are y 
aware of these and all other resistances to the i 
of a special Easter offering, but we are still sold 
the proposition and believe it will be a tonic to <¢ 
church that honestly tries it in the right of way, | 


The Enrichment of Life 


ID Jesus mean the enrichment of life when 

stood and cried saying, “If any man thirst 
him come unto me and drink. He that believeth 
me, as the scripture hath said, ‘from within him st 
flow rivers of living water’’”’? The words Jesus u 
are rich with meaning and they suggest a few thi 
that must be considered in any process of life- 
richment. The passion for the abundant life is clea 
suggested by our Lord when he uses the idea of thi) 
There is no nerve center so insistent for satisfact 
as the nerve center that controls thirst. When 
Psalmist gave expression to his longing for the se. 
of God in his life, he pictured himself as a hun 
deer panting for a running stream where it mij 
slake its burning thirst. Isaiah vividly catches 
the same idea when he writes, “Ho! every one t 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” The thirst | 
knowledge is a time-worn phrase which never lo 
its value. We are told that only 10 per cent of | 
capacity of the best of men is utilized; the other 
per cent is still latent and undeveloped. On the be 
of this showing, what a thirst there ought to be 
the enrichment of personality! 

But the process by which the life can be enric! 
is also pointed out by our Lord. Personality can 
enriched only by personality. “Let him come u 
us” is the formula. It is therefore he and we for 
His personality is the fountain, my personality is | 
pitcher to be filled at the fountain, and in turn | 
pitcher filled pours itself out for the enrichment’ 
other personalities. That is the process and th 
seems to be no other. Books and travel and insti 
tions have their place and function in the devel. 
ment and enrichment of life, but only as they are! 
embodiment of personalities have they any Va! 
We are always stopping short of the fountain in | 
Christian life, content to drink from some eart? 
cistern. Only by vital, personal, conscious cont 
with Christ and with those of like mind in fellows! 
and service, can we approach the stature of Chi 

The results of the enrichment of life are strikin! 
pictured by our Lord in the words, “From within ! 
shall flow rivers of living water.” In sober phi: 
this means that the influence and power of the ab! 
dant life shall be replete and refreshing. Upon! 
arid lives of others his own life shall be like an 1 
gating stream. “But this he spake of the Spirit wi! 
they that believed on him were to receive.” TT’ 
did receive that Spirit and their enrichment of m! 
and heart is the outstanding thing in the Acts. + 
the promise of the Spirit of Life was not confine( 
them. It is for us and for our children and for! 
who are afar off. Why then do we sit in pove 
when we might be rich, why do we live at this P 
dying rate when we might be enjoying and utiliz! 
the life abundant? | 
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Mussolini and Medievalism 


“HERE has never been a moment in 
ithe long and thrilling history of Italy 
xen the relations between church and 
ste have not been interesting and intri- 
e. In the decline and fall of the Roman 
/pire and the simultaneous and subse- 
yint rise and establishment of the 
yacy, the two seemed to move like the 
is Of a scale—one down and the other 
i But that is far too simple a formula 
(describe their course, and through all 
| succeeding centuries they have moved 
wer like the voices in a fugue, each 
wependent yet each conditioned by the 
yer, together weaving an intricate pat- 
a. It has not always been a beautiful 
‘tern; and the comparison drawn from 
isic breaks down at once, for it has of- 
¢ been notoriously lacking in har- 
rny. There have been exalted and ideal 
rments when the civil and religious 
vers might have been described as 
4) wise and affectionate parents lov- 
‘ly cooperating for the nurture of one 
j the same family. But these have 
(n rare and fleeting moments. More 
jn they have been like two dogs fight- 
} for one and the same bone. 


The So-Called “Roman Question” 


ince 1870, when the papacy was shorn 
lits temporal power and the kingdom 
i{taly was united and completed (ex- 
‘t for Fiume), the relations between 
/ government and the church in Italy 
fe been very simple—on paper. The 
(ernment’s ideal has been fairly ex- 
ised by the phrase “a free church in a 

state”; and the church has main- 
red that there can be no-free church 
‘2pt in a state governed by the church 
lf, Not a decade has passed since 
;) without a statement, either official 
emi-official, that temporal sovereignty 
mecessary for the freedom of the 
rch, that the papacy will never yield 
‘claim to the rule of Rome and the 
es of the church, that the so-called 
man question” will never be settled 
J it is settled to the satisfaction of 
pope which means a restoration of 
Status quo ante 1870. Whether or not 
_church proposes to do anything to 
4in its lost sovereignty, is of course 
cher question; but to suppose that the 
jolic hierarchy has for a moment for- 
€n or renounced its claim to temporal 
er, is mere ignorance. Even if Pius 
should break bounds next year on the 
‘sion of the regular quarter-centen- 
Jubilee of 1925, as rumor about Rome 
_ that he may do, it will not mean 
| the papacy has ceased to protest 
Mst the settlement of 1870, but only 
' one particular expression of the pro- 
is being foregone for the sake of 
ir advantages, 


The Fascisti and the Church 


ae Present relations between the 
tolic church and the Italian govern- 
‘t cannot be defined with any com- 
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MUSSOLINI, WHO HEADS ITALIAN 
FASCISTI 


This second article from the sug- 


gestive pen of Mr, Garrison, who 
is traveling in Europe, will be read 
with interest because of the cur- 
rent news which he interprets with 
prophetic skill. Freedom either in 
religion or in politics is a dream 
which lacks coherence and se- 
quence on account of the spiritual 
and the civic leaders who in their 
lust for power rob the people of 
their rights. And yet the dream 
comes true occasionally leaving us 
to hope and work more enthusias- 
tically for its fullest realization. 


pleteness or assurance. The known data 
are not sufficient. But some things are 
obvious. The fascisti government, though 
it is headed by men who a few years ago 
manifested not the slightest interest in 
religion or were actively hostile to it, 
considers the Catholic church a useful in- 
strument for the psychological (not to 
Say spiritual) unification of Italy. Ac- 
cordingly it has taken a respectful atti- 
tude toward the church and has made 
concessions which are said to be greatly 
appreciated by the Vatican. Since its as- 
sumption of power, at the end of October, 
1922, the fascisti government—or Mus- 
solini, for the two terms are almost 
synonymous—has declared that the 


Catholic church is the national church of: 


Italy, has set up the crucifix in all the 
elementary schools, has declared that no 
Mason can be a member of the fascisti 
party, and has introduced religious in- 
struction in the public schools. So 
marked has been this friendly attitude 


of the government that one of the daily 
papers of Rome a few weeks ago men- 
tioned among the achievements of Mus- 
solini that he had granted concessions 
which, without weakening the govern- 
ment, had practically solved the “Roman 
question.” The official organ of the Vati- 
can, the Osservatore Romano promptly 
flashed back the reply that, while the 
church appreciated all that had been done, 
the Roman question would never be set- 
tled until the holy father was again in 
his rightful place as ruler of Rome and 
of the states of the church. 


Fascisti and Vatican Cooperate 


Since it stands to reason that no goy- 
ernment of Italy is going to cut its own 
throat by surrendering Rome to the pope, 
it appears that the deadlock on that 
point is due to continue indefinitely, or 
until some revolution occurs of a much 
more radical and shattering nature than 
the fascisti revolution of 1922. But mean- 
while it is quite possible for church and 
state to cooperate cordially in a revival 
of Catholicism and nationalism and that 
seems to be what is happening at the 
present time. In such a cooperation, each 
party has its own objectives and each 
conceives that the other can be service- 
able to it in the realization of those ob- 
jectives. So the fascisti favor the Vati- 
can because a revived zeal for Catholi- 
cism will be a bond of national unity. 
And the Vatican favors the fascisti be- 
cause their tremendous spirit of national- 
ism is a useful weapon against Protest- 
antism and modernism, both of which are 
represented as foreign importations alien 
to the spirit of the Latin peoples. It is 
easy, too, for these two forces to co- 
operate because both definitely abandon 
the principle of democracy and locate the 
seat of authority and power in a “hier- 
archy.” The literature of fascismo is 
full of this idea and this word. It is not 
altogether easy to translate in a wholly 
satisfactory manner, keeping it free from 
priestly and ecclesiastical implications, 
but whatever else it implies it certainly 
means control by a power which comes 
down from the upper ranks and not up 
from the people. Fascismo believes that 
it has found a new form of government 
which is neither autocracy, aristocracy, 
oligarchy, nor democracy. It speaks 
frankly and forcibly of “the stupidity oi 
democracy.” It has only scorn for “the 
contemptible parliamentary method,” 
and declares that the nation is being re- 
newed “by a revolution, not demagogic 
like that of France, nor Marxian like 
that of Russia, but hierarchial.” 

Mussolini Not a Manipulator 

A recent editorial in Mussolini’s own 
paper, JI Popolo d’Italia, now edited by 
his brother, speaking of the national elec- 
tions which are to be held on April 6 and 
the futile hopes of the opposition of gain-, 
ing control of the government at that 
time, says: “The anti-fascisti opposition 
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had lost the sense of this revolution and 
had created a false picture of Mussolini, 
representing him as a manipulator of 
representatives, while in reality he is and 
remains the leader of fascismo and the 
director of the nation. By his speech at 
the Palazzo Venezia, ‘Mussolini has shat- 
tered that distorting mirror and has made 
it clear that the election is only a paren- 
thesis in a great epoch of revolutionary 
revival. Fascismo cannot perish miser- 
ably in the electoral urns of the prov- 
inces.” It is unquestionably true that, as 
the fascisti party did not come into power 
on an election, it has no intention of 
going out on one. The leader would 
doubtless appreciate a national vote of 
confidence and would like to have a favor- 
able parliamentary majority, but he has 
no idea of relinquishing his task if he 
fails to get either. The official state- 
ments of the party seem to make this 
perfectly clear. I shall not pause here 
to make either a criticism or a defense 
of this attitude, further than to say that 
the spirit of it is very different from that 
of a mere vulgar grab for personal power. 


Mussolini’s Sense of a Mission 


Mussolini and his immediate associates 
seem to have an almost messianic sense 
of a mission for the regeneration of the 
nation. Whatever excesses may have 
been committed, and whatever defects 
may exist in the ideal objectives of the 
party, it is obvious that in its best repre- 
sentatives there is a fine quality of 
patriotism and a spirit of utter devotion 
to the idealized and personified soul of 
the nation, such as occurs ordinarily only 
in time of war. An organization of such 
prestige and power, animated at least in 
part by such a spirit, and conceiving of 
the Catholic church as one of the means 
by which the nation is to gain a new 
sense of its unity and mission, cannot fail 
to be an important influence in support 
of a Catholic revival. 

A book recently from the press and 
now on sale in every bookstore in Rome, 
recommended generally as the most au- 


thentic exposition of the genius and 
achievements of the movement up to 
date, is “Fascismo,” by Emilio Papasogli. 


I quote a few lines, to which the reader 
is at liberty to attach as much or as 
little weight as he pleases: 


“Rascismo Is Counter-Reformation” 


“There have been many attempts to 
define fascismo; a difficult and rather 
useless task. The most satisfactory defin- 
ition in every respect is that of Curzio 
Suckert: 

“‘Fascismo is counter-reformation.’ 


“Tn truth, fascismo constitutes the re- 
action of the Latin mind and of Catholi- 
cism against the aberrations of the de- 
generacies of the modern spirit. 

“The ascendency of modern thought, 
born with the Protestant reformation and 
developed through the French revolution, 
is now at an end. With fascismo, reac- 
tion and renovation, a new age begins.” 

It is clear from these and a multitude 
of other statements which might be 
quoted that fascismo conceives of itself 


not merely as a party opposed to social- 
ism and now engaged in the economic 
and financial reconstruction of Italy, but 
as a new renaissance having as its essen- 
tial characteristic the reassertion of the 
qualities of the Catholic and Latin mind 
as against democracy, freedom of 
thought, and Protestantism. 

Another phase of the spirit of this new 
counter-reformation may be judged from 
the tone and contents of a new book by 
Giovanni Papini, whose “Life of Christ” 
met with such a cordial reception in the 
United States a year or more ago. The 
recent book is called “The Dictionary of 
the Savage Man.” The “savage man” 
means the man unspoiled by modernism 
in any of its manifold and corrupting 
forms, man as God made him, man so 
simple and sensible and honest that our 
degenerate times would call him quite 
old-fashioned or even savage. The author 
arranges alphabetically, so far as the let- 
ters A and B, a vast number of para- 
graphs, comments, and short articles on 
all manner of subjects. His main theme, 
however, is in the villification of Protest- 
antism and the reassertion of medieval- 
ism. A few samples will be better than 
much description: 

“We protest with greater vigor than 
all our other protests, against those 
Protestants, coming’ from whatever con- 
gregation, sect or stall, who come to 
Italy to snatch the poor ignorant Cath- 
olics from the mediaeval tyranny, as they 
call it, of the bishop*of Rome.- «= ..; 
Leave to the Italians their poverty; it is 
the honored widow of their St. Francis. 
Leave them their ignorance; it is the 
same as that of St. Peter, the same as 
that recommended by the Imitation of 
Christ and by Jacopone, the Fool of 
Christ. Leave us under the tyranny of 
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the Pope; it is a tyranny established } 
Christ, the tyranny of a father, and w 
prefer it infinitely to the tyranny of pas 
tors, of quacks, of consistories, and ¢ 
books. We ‘savages,’ we mediaevalist 
still hold to the bull Unam Sanctam, whic 
says: ‘We assert, declare, define and prc 
nounce that for every human creature t 
be subject to the Roman Pontiff is ah 
solutely necessary to salvation.” . , 
“If you wish to be converted to ou 
protestantism, we will receive you wit 
open arms. We demand but little, onl 
one thing: that you subscribe with y 
to the documents issued from the Vatica 
during the past seventy years, from th 
Syllabus of Pius XX to the encyelic: 
Ubi arcano Dei of Pius XI inclusive,” 
Papini defends the murderous crusad 
against the Albigenses and the burning c 
Giordano Bruno. The former wer 
dangerous heretics whom the pope ha 
already tried to convert by preaching, s 
what could he do but have them killed t 
save the church? The death of the latte 
at the stake was “very well deserved. 
Unfortunately the Waldensians do nc 
come within the scope of this section ¢ 
the dictionary. Not many of the torture 
heretics happen to begin with A or I 
But under the head of “illiteracy” (Ana 
fabetismo) he outlines his plan for the r 
organization of the system of public edi 
cation, by closing seventy per cent of th 
elementary schools and nearly all of th 
secondary schools, giving the catechis 
and Catholic doctrine a prominent plac 
in the course of study, rigidly excludin 
all non-Catholic teachers, and making th 
theology and philosophy of Thoma 
Aquinas the principal subject-matter i 
the two universities which he would leay 
in existence, and closes this section b 
saying “A superb program, but one thi 
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in be put into operation only under a 
jeat pope, Lord of the World, after the 
tiversal collapse, which seems close at 
Ind, of a civilization disordered and 
*thout Christ.” 

I do not think that Papini ought to be 
icen too seriously. He has an extrav- 
gant style, and picturesque and _ scur- 
rous vocabulary to which an English 
{nslation can not easily do justice, and 
t: zeal of a new convert. “And,” said 
¢ old resident in Rome, “Papini likes 
t write what will please the people, 
ed just now that sort of thing is very 
(pular.” And finally, though it has no 
frticular bearing upon this general 
vic, perhaps American readers, and es- 
pcially those of them who bought and 
?nired his other book, will be interested 
| hearing what Papini thinks about 
/yerica. Here is his account of it, com- 


plete and unabridged, except that I have 
left a blank for one adjective which is 
unprintable in point of decency and false 
as to fact: 

“America is the land of millionaires, 
the country of trusts, skyscrapers, phono- 
graphs, electric cars, lynch law, the 
country of the unendurable Washington, 
the tiresome Emerson, the Whit- 
man, the nauseating Longfellow, the an- 
gelical Wilson, the philanthropic Morgan, 
the undesirable Edison, and of other great 
men of similar stuff. In compensation, 
there have come from America the to- 
bacco which poisons, the syphilis which 
rots, the chocolate which surfeits, the po- 
tatoes which are heavy on the stomach, 
and the Declaration of Independence 
which begot some years later the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man. From this 
is it evident that the discovery of Amer- 
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ica, although achieved by a man who was 
far from being a saint, was willed by God 
in 1492 as a punishment to off-set and 
to anticipate all the other great discover- 
ies of the renaissance, namely, gun-pow- 
der, humanism, and Protestantism.” 

It may readily, and truly, be said that 
this enthusiastic new convert to medie- 
valism speaks with no authority but his 
own and represents nobody but himself, 
However, if a prominent layman of, let 
us say, the Presbyterian church in 
America should embark in any such cru- 
sade against all non-Presbyterians, there 
would come prompt protests and dis- 
avowals from the really injured party, 
that is, from the Presbyterians them- 
selves. Let us listen with eagerness and 
as much hope as we can summon for a 
disavowal from the Vatican. 

Rome, Feb, 7, 1924. 


Burying Dead Members 


A funeral sermon preached recently at the First Baptist Church of Kankakee, III., 
upon the occasion of dropping twenty-five dead members from the rolls of the church. 


NE of 


the great masterpieces of 
‘ ancient tragedy, Sophocles’ “Anti- 
ne,” is the dramatic record of the 


‘me of leaving or attempting to leave 
| dead unburied. Dire results come 
in King Creon for his nefarious or- 
| concerning the body of Polynices. 
‘hough the urge to bury the dead, so 
ong among the old Greeks, was based 
(ya superstition that has no part in 
» modern life, I am not so sure but 
[t some of our Protestant churches are 
ing to a bitter nemesis if they refuse 
lough indolence or false pride to bury 
fir dead. In these days, when the 
¥s are being tightly drawn, men are 
ag asked, “Where do you stand?” 
2 judgment of Christ is very definite 
e: “He that is not with us is against 
* “Whosoever transgresseth and 
Heth not in the doctrine of Christ, 
4 not God.” Those who have their 
aes on the church roll and yet con- 
ute to its influence nothing of them- 
es, their personality, or their manner 
iving, are aptly depicted in Rev. 3:1— 
ou have the name of being alive, but 
| are dead.” 

"he church owes such as these a 
ent burial. Removing dead members 
‘ike Scraping the barnacles off a ship. 
them stay on the ship, resting in 
-dock and it will look larger; take 
n off and out in the ocean it will 
vel faster. Many churches prefer to 
2 all dead members’ names to give the 
_ church standing as a large organi- 
on. To take off 10 per cent or even 
Yer cent of the membership would put 
m in a different class statistically. 
| Pastor of such a church is like 
chikov in Gogol’s book, “Dead 
Is”: he took over the names of the 
iS who had died on a number of 
tes, registered them, and_ secured 
Ht loans on the strength of the size 
us estate, thus capitalizing the dead 
S. 

ee People have a belief that there is 
© Saving magic in having one’s name 
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on a church roll, and seem to think that 
before the “pearly gates” St. Peter looks 
over the church membership roll to see 
if the applicant’s name is there. This 
is crude superstition. Baptists, however, 
should all understand that putting a name 
on a church roll is not issuing a passport 
to heaven, nor is taking it off the equiva- 
lent of consigning the victim to eternal 
damnation. For example, on many a 
Baptist church roll are names of mem- 
bers who, perhaps a decade ago, united 
with some Methodist, Presbyterian or 
Christian church because of marriage, or 
by reason of living ina community where 
there was no Baptist church. Through 
some negligence their names are still on 
its rolls. To bury such a dead Baptist 
has no reflection or imputation as to 
his religious life here or hereafter. 
Thus the question of burying dead 
members involves the Baptist idea of 
church membership. The church is a 
body of believers who have been saved 
by faith in Jesus Christ, which faith has 
been expressed by public confession and 
baptism. Hence we have a regenerative 
church membership, a voluntary associa- 
tion of members whose belief and ideals 
are similar, and whose personal alle- 
giance is to be maintained continually. 
The definite ceasing of this personal alle- 
giance is or should be the occasion for 
removing the name from the roll. The 


IPS two accompanying articles 
are the negative and positive 
poles of the same problem. Doctor 
Hines suggests that the develop- 
ment of a graveyard is one way out 
of our difficulties with adipose tis- 
sue in the local church body, while 


Doctor Geistweit indicates that a 
more intensive cultivation of the 
garden of the Lord would reduce 
mortality among the plants. Both 
articles are timely. 


dissolving of the relationship has nothing 
to do with salvation. 

A member upon voluntarily joining 
such a church has certain responsibilities 
to the organization. He should always 
show respect for the church in his re- 
marks about it, in his feelings towards its 
leaders, and in his way of living. He 
has the obligation of supporting the 
church in prayer, in work, in attendance, 
and in money. “The church that is worth 
belonging to is worth attending and sup- 
porting!” 

When the member moves to another 
community he should seek out the Bap- 
tist church at once and transfer his sup- 
port and work there. If he waits for 
months and years without seeking out 
another church he will rarely blame him- 
self for such negligence, but will apolo- 
gize upon occasion for his dead condition, 
offering the usual tissue-paper excuse, 
“The church here never showed any in- 
terest in me.” Too often, however, it is 
true that the problem of non-resident 
membership is the problem of the pastor 
upon the other field. During the’ past 
several months I have written to a num- 
ber of pastors in their communities ask- 
ing them to look up members of our 
church living on their fields. To several 
I have written repeatedly; only one of 
many has deigned to reply, and his was 
an acknowledgment of the receipt of my 
letter, and in no sense a report upon the 
members to be looked up. 

This leads us to the responsibility of 
the church for its members; for many 
slight diseases, if properly attended to, 
can be easily cured and the patient made 
healthy and useful. At least 30 per cent 
of our Baptist church members are dead 
or dying: 20 per cent of these can be re- 
habilitated by adequate shepherding. New 
church members are human; their social 
life should have some consideration, and 
definite efforts should be made to get 
them acquainted, and make them feel at 
home in the services of the church. Con- 
siderable attention should be given to 
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their religious life. Occasionally an ad- 
monition, in a friendly way, may check a 
young man or woman in a social course 
that is leading them downward. 

Educate! Many members are dead to 
the Baptist church because they, being 
not well grounded in the faith, have al- 
lowed into their lives religious seducers, 
who led them astray. Every Baptist 
church should be divided into organized 
neighborhood groups for administration 
purposes to keep in touch, check up, and 
be ready to serve all its members in time 
of need. Such a follow-up system on the 
part of a church will check up the pres- 
ent high rate of church mortality. 


Members should never be dropped as a 
punishment or to express disgust at their 
being “peeved” at the church. Members 
should not be indiscriminately cut off in 
an orgy of house-cleaning, nor should 
they be cut off for non-attendance or lack 
of financial support. These are but symp- 
toms of some spiritual malady. Each 
case should be investigated carefully in 
a loving Christian spirit, and when it is 
definitely determined that they are hope- 
lessly dead, then remove the name from 
the roll. We do not bury any in whom 
there is a spark of life, but we cannot 
have a live church with a morgue ap- 
pended! 


Is the Church a Field to Be Cultivated, or 


a Force to Be Directed? 
By W. H. GEISTWEIT 


ipo oe a hurried answer to the 
question submitted to me would be: 
It is both a field to be cultivated and a 
force to be directed. If the purposes of 
“cultivation” are fully understood, then I 
am willing to assent to the answer. And 
these purposes are very clear to me: Peo- 
ple in the church are to be cultivated 
wholly and entirely for the purpose of be- 
ing directed as a force in the kingdom of 
God. 

The church is not a hospital; not a city 
of refuge, not a place of shelter. (Cer- 
tainly the church must minister to the 
soul needs of people; there are sick folks 
in every army—hence the need for a hos- 
pital. But the main thing about the army 
headquarters is not the hospital!) The 
church is a rendezvous for the King’s 
children, his soldiery, to be taught, trained, 
and directed, to carry out the great com- 
mission, and so establish the kingdom of 
God on the earth. 

In most of our churches we repeat the 
Lord’s prayer—some do it every Sunday. 
The man or congregation who prays that 
prayer with intelligence and appreciation, 
understands it to be, not a submission to 
the will of God, but an enlistment to see 
that that will is done on the earth as it is 
done in heaven. That idea and purpose 
changes the character of the congrega- 
tion from a sheltered body, enjoying it- 
self in the garden of the Lord, to a mov- 
ing, marching, militant body, waging a 
war on sin, driving out evil, making pos- 
sible the rule and realm of Jesus Christ on 
the earth. 

If this reasoning is accepted, the great 
mission of the preacher is more that of a 
leader of an army than a cultivator of 
soil. This expresses my own clear and 
definite understanding of my own job. Of 
course I understand the picture of the 
shepherd and the sheep, and all that; but 
in my judgment we have overworked the 
sheep idea. 

We are slowly coming to realize that 
the church has a program. Multitudes of 
people in the church haven’t the faintest 
idea or conception why they are in the 
church. Enjoyment is the supreme thing 
with them. I know a fine couple—knew 
them twenty-five years ago. I discovered 


that they were going about the city sam- 
pling the churches. The woman said: 
‘We are trying them all, to see where 
we can get the most good, and then we'll 
settle.” I saw them a year or two ago, 
in a distant city. They heard I was in 
the city for a few days, and they came to 
hear me. In answer to the question as 
to where they belonged, she said that they 


W. H. GHISTWEIT 


were [still!] going about and visiting a 
number of churches! (The word in 
brackets is, of course, my word.) Just 
so. Good folks—really educated folks, 
but their ignorance of the program of a 
church, of its main function—was colossal! 


Over 80 per cent of the young men mem- 
bers of churches who were in the United 
States army during the war, could not 
give a reason for the faith that was sup- 
posed to be in them, or the program of 
the church to which they belonged. Such 
is the official report. (In that startling 
report, “Religion among American Men, 
as Revealed by a Study of Conditions in 
the Army,” the following sentences are 
significant, revealing the conclusions of 
the investigators: “That the religion 
preached by the church is primarily a self- 


Ngee each eye that sees me see 
Something of the Christ in me, 


May each man who hears me hear 
Jesus whispering in his ear. 
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ish thing—the seeking of a personal r¢ 
ward. That it is an elaborate attempt t 
make their own salvation sure, or cor 
pass their own spiritual growth. The mc 
tive behind it all is self-regarding.” Th 
other sentence is in the language of a 
army officer: “Men have been taught t 
save their own precious hides. The en 
of religion seemed to be getting men int 
heaven, not fitting them to live on earth,’ 

What a sorry spectacle is presented 
our statistical tables. The doors of tt 
churches swing outward almost as ofte 
as they swing inward. The losses a 
amazing, and if we were frank about 
the matter would crush us. It ought { 
crush us. People come into a_ churc 
without the faintest idea that the churc 
is an instrument of God for bringir 
in the kingdom of Jesus Christ. And the 
go out as easily as they come in. Som 
where I have seen the figures publish 
by the Methodist Episcopal church, inc 
cating the growth in the last three year 
it is 100,000 net gain! I presume we a 
growing the same way. In one of o 
southern papers last year I saw the stat 
ment that 35 per cent of the yearly i 
crease goes out the back door—eve 
year! Is it not time that we faced t 
situation and sought for the causes th 
create it? Much ought to be said; ar 
perhaps I may say it some day; but ju 
now this is sufficient. 


Membership Is An Enlistment 


Men are not brought into the church 
be saved. Salvation is an experience t 
tween the soul and God, which is the ve 
essence of Protestantism. The chur 
recognizes that experience, enlists t 
man, not for salvation, but for the exte 
sion of the kingdom of God to the ends: 
the earth. If the church appreciates th 
and makes it clear to every candidate | 
membership, it will have a program | 
which to enlist that member. He may) 
put in the “awkward squad” for a tin 
he may be tenderly regarded as a she 
for awhile—but he will know the w 
of it all, what he is to do, and what 
the goal that is set before him. 7 
church must have this vision and m'! 
make it clear to all men: that memb 
ship is not mainly rescue; it is enlistme 
The church is a force to be directed, m 
than a field to be cultivated. The wri 
of the Hebrews mourned over the { 
that so many were still in the kind 
garten, feeding on milk. They sho 
have been graduated from the milk ¢ 
tion long ago, and gone into service. 

(I am assuming in this article that | 
reader understands me to believe that | 
first function of the church is to win n) 
to Christ, to bring them face to face wi 
God; that the task is then just begun. 
few days ago a friend in another deno} 
nation sent me a statement of faith! 
which this paragraph appears: “We | 
lieve that the church is God’s comm} 
sioned representative in the present w0 
and that its sole mission is the proclat! 
tion of redemption in the name of | 
risen Christ.” Well, I believe much m' 
If by our fruits we are to be kno’ 
much more than “proclamation” must! 
the business of the church.) 
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A typewriter Is a poor substitute for a stove, 
does “join” people together then no political 


The Lost Sanctity of the Home 


the right to be happy, and what a delusion it is. 


S there anything more whole- 

somely stimulating than a large, 
happy family of intelligent people 
in table conversation? 

It is a growing plaint of mothers 
that they can no longer get their 
families about the board at the 
same time—they are too heavily 
booked with social engagements. 

This eliminates certain fine fel- 
lowships not only between the 
children and their parents but be- 
tween husband and wife, for it 
takes away a fine and natural op- 
portunity for mutual confidences 
and burden sharing. 

We scarcely need mention the 
physical effects of such a course; 
the standardized cooking of our 
restaurants—its effect upon diges- 
tion and the consequent bad 
humors and ruined dispositions. 
More divorces have their roots in 
the kitchen than in the parlor. A 
typewriter is a poor substitute for 
a stove, and the business college 
a poor school for cooking. 


The Breakers of the Family Circle 


The social conditions of our 
day are in conspiracy against the 
kitchen. Society tends more and 
more toward industrialism and 
away from rural home building. 
We gather in congested areas. We 
herd in cities. Children are not 
welcome there. They are not wel- 
come to the landlords. They are 
often not even welcome to the 
parents. Parents are frightened 
by the uncertainties af industrial 
life and by the insecurity of their 
own lot. 


Every child that comes to the 
farmer’s home is a potential as- 
set. He can assist for some years 
in the work of the farm, thus sav- 
ing the farmer money and lighten- 
ing a part of his burden. 

Not so the child in the city. He 
is a liability and a source of ex- 
pense from the time of his con- 
ception till he is out of school and 
in business for himself. Our in- 
dustrial life is against the family 
circle. 


The Only Moral Basis of Marriage 


What is going to be done about 
these things? 

Whatever is to be done we have 
to do it. 
_ God will not do for us what it 
1S our duty to do for ourselves. 

If we would “guard the hearth” 
the home must become again the 
circle of fellowship and inspiration. 

Either it is a divinely sacramen- 
tal thing or it is nothing but a 
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human convenience. It should be 
honestly recognized as one or the 
other. 

If God does “join” people to- 
gether then no political appointee 
should have power to “put them 
asunder.” If people can’t possibly 
live together then, doubtless, they 


will have to be permitted to live 


apart—but it is a fact that most 
divorces are sought, not to secure 
freedom from one bondage but for 
legal right to step into another. 


What does this mean? That 
marriage is in many cases based 
wholly upon the appeal of sex. 
This is the most dangerous basis 
of all. 


Nothing is so illusive or uncer- 
tain as the appeal and the attrac- 
tiveness of sex, because of the sim- 
ple physiological fact that the 
structure of human bodies is in 
constant process of change. But 
for a few short years at best can 
any human body satisfy this de- 
mand. This accounts for the age- 
old disloyalties and the nameless 
tragedies of sex attractions. 


This is the terrible fact that 
waits upon every marriage based 
wholly on sex attractiveness. What 
is to insure loyalty when this 
short-lived attractiveness is gone? 
Nothing, unless there is a profound 
love that is higher than any physi- 
cal sense, because it is based on 
will power and the sense of duty 
and the sense of God; an exalted 
allegiance that is a matter of re- 
ligious determination; the heart 
and the mind and the soul that 
says: “I will be true.” 


Without this no man or woman 
has the moral right to marry. 


The Lost Sense of Responsibility 


Why is the whole business of 
marriage and the home so widely 
questioned today? What accounts 
for the lengthening lists of di- 
vorces? 

Because we have lost this view 
of marriage and the home as a 
sacred duty and a divinely ordained 
responsibility. 


We are looking for pleasure and 
a good time and our standards 
have shrunken to the necessities of 
this pursuit. Our moral hardi- 
hood is fallen into soft and easy 
ways—of personal comfort and ir- 
responsibility. 

Our dependability has been 
brought into question. We have 
too many toys and too few ideals. 

If we are unwilling to take the 
trouble to discipline our children 
we are less willing to discipline 
ourselves or one another or to 
help one another into self mastery 
and mutual cooperation. 

The habit of moving away has 
become the habit of running away. 
It is easier to break up a home 
than to work patiently and prayer- 
fully to a common basis of under- 
standing and character and de- 
cency. 

We claim the right to be happy 
—and what a delusion it is. 

No one has the right to hap- 
piness. Happiness is something 
we earn. It is part of the reward 
of our toil. It comes with the 
consciousness of duty faced in 
earnestness and _ sincerity — it 
comes with the sense of moral 
worth to oneself and to others— 
with the sense of moral triumph. 
It is the glow that comes into the 
heart of the man or woman who 
knows that at some cost to him- 
self he has done the right and the 
generous thing. 


A Cross Precedes Every Crown 


The unmitigated facts of life 
will drive us insane, the un- 
Spiritualized forces of life will 
crush and break us unless we 
come to a spiritual interpretation 
and a moral mastery of them. 

We have been overwhelmed by 
the facts and mastered by the 
forces of modern existence because 
we have brought neither time nor 
eternity up to them. We have 
looked upon them and sought to 
use them without a working 
idealism and faith. 

“If any man will come after me 
let him take up his cross and fol- 
low me.” 


Christ’s cross is the mark of 
manhood and courage and pa- 
tience.. It is not a license to run 


away from duty but a summons to 
front it bravely, hardily, cheerfully. 


If the home is to remain the 
most stabilizing force of our ex- 
istence we must lift it into the 
highest interpretation we can find 
—and hold ourselves to the rig:d 
discipline of its sublime fulfillment. 
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and the business college a poor school for cooking. If God 
appointee should have power to put them asunder. We claim 
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Preaching and Evangelism in England 


HILE in London last summer I 

heard nearly a score of English 
preachers in various communions, and 
was confirmed in the opinion I had pre- 
viously formed that English preaching 
is maintained at a high level. It is not 
in the least sensational. It does not 
undertake to entertain. In all the ser- 
mons I heard there was only one passage 
which might be called a story and that 
was a personal experience. All the 
preaching to which I listened showed 
careful preparation. In form and expres- 
sion it was admirable. In substance it 
was solid, meaty and reasonable. Much 
of it was exposition of the highest type. 
Some of the best of it showed a deep 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
troubles of the modern mind. None of 
the preaching which I heard was con- 
troversial. The questions which are dis- 
turbing our American church-life were 
not referred to in any of these sermons. 
Have these questions been settled in 
England? By no means. But they have 
been discussed for a longer time over 
there. The British have become ac- 
customed to their differences and are 
taking time for further investigation and 
calm discussion. Meantime they are 
preaching convincingly the spiritual es- 
sentials of the gospel. 


The Lack of Personal Appeal 


If I were asked what this preaching 
lacked I should say that it lacked the 
element of personal appeal. It seemed 
to me that the preachers were convinc- 
ing in a high degree. But they stopped 
short of the appeal to the will. De- 
cision was not called for. On the whole, 
I can heartily say that the preaching 
which I heard led me to conclude that 
the power of the pulpit is not declining 
in England. 


Interest in Evangelism 


In spite of the lack of appeal by 
preachers to whom I listened in London, 
I noted that a real interest in evangelism 
exists there. Early in October a great 
cooperative evangelistic movement was 
undertaken in London. Two successful 
evangelists conducted these meetings in 
forty different centers during October. 
In the afternoons they held meetings 
for ministers and workers to discuss how 
the gospel might be brought successfully 
to the attention of the people of the 
city. In the evening mass evangelistic 
services were held. The primary object 
of the campaign was to promote such an 
interest in evangelism that the work 
would go on throughout the winter in 
the churches of the city which Doctor 
Phillips of Bloomsbury Chapel publicly 
declared to be “more pagan than it was 
twenty-five years ago.” This London 
movement is the outgrowth of a revival 
interest which prevailed last year in Scot- 
land and England in which it is said 
at least 100,000 people professed faith 
in Christ. 


By CLAIBORNE M. HILL 


In the course of a delightful interview 
which I had with that great preacher 
and leader, Dr. John Clifford, who has 
since passed to his reward, he spoke 
most earnestly of his interest in the 
work of winning men to Christ. He felt 
that just here was one great weakness 
of the ministry and the churches. Dur- 
ing recent years he had headed a move- 


Prayer 
By W. J. BINGHAM 


| Deer soes is a personal interview 
with God. Jesus asked his 
disciples to make it private and 
avoid interruption and intrusion. 
Public prayer is subject to dan- 
gerous and distracting influences. 
Prayer may be “by appointment,” 
or an emergency call. It may be 
deliberate or spontaneous. It 
should always be purposeful. “Be- 
hind closed doors” is scriptural. 
“Lord save me,” however, was out 
on the open sea. 

Prayer changes _ things. It 
changes us. It is spiritual meta- 
bolism. “They that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength.” 
It is practical. Taking time to be 
holy means taking time to be help- 
ful. The transfiguration scene 
would be incomplete without the 
scene at the foot of the mount. 


Prayer has changed Africa. Liv- 
ingstone died on his knees. 
Prayer is profitable. It means 


divine dynamic—intensified effici- 
ency. Pray and pay is faith’s con- 
secration; pray and play: faith’s 
relaxation; pray and praise: faith’s 
recognition and appreciation. 
Daniel opened his windows 
toward Jerusalem, and God opened 
the windows of heaven. He closed 
his door, and God closed the 
lions’ mouths. Joseph’s dreams 
were not the product of sleep but 
of prayer. Chinese Gordon’s fa- 
vorite text was: “In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him and He shall 
direct thy paths.” Daniel’s enemies 
thought to find a skeleton in his 
closet, but found none—that closet 
was a place of prayer. 


ment organized to promote personal 
evangelism and had written and pub- 
lished several pamphlets on the subject. 
I asked him if he was encouraged with 
the results and the outlook and he re- 
plied that he was very much encouraged. 

Doctor Hutton, on assuming the pas- 
torate of Westminster Chapel in succes- 
sion to Doctor Jowett, preached on “Ac- 
cepting Christ.” If that sermon is to be 
taken as a keynote of the ministry of the 
greatest preacher in London, his will 
be an evangelistic ministry. 


The Anglicans held their church co: 
gress in Plymouth in September. T] 
Bishop of Oxford in his congress sermc 
raised a question which lies at the ro 
of all aggressive witness for -Chris 
namely, “How does, how can, our pr 
fession as members of Christ’s boc 
work today?” An editorial comment 
the Times upon this question contain 
these significant words: 

“It may not be easy to give a Sati 
factory answer to that question, but tl 
mere attempt to find it cannot be witho 
its inspiration. When churchmer 
minds and efforts are bent to meet su 
a challenge we may expect a strengt 
ened determination to make the fai 
they profess an operative force in t 
world. But the church will never full 
its mission merely by attractive cer 
monial, or pleasant services and sermo 
in which no clear enunciation of its fai 
is expressed and no self-sacrifice is ¢ 
manded. Nor will it win allegiance | 
insisting on any claim to authority n 
endorsed by its life. It must vindice 
its office by its faith and works, if 
would lead men to a firm grasp of t 
meaning of Christianity and a determin 
endeavor to be faithful to its challen 
in all the complexities of modern lif 


A Spirit of Hopelessness 


These are some of the hopeful indic 
tions of the spiritual earnestness a 
intelligent activities of the Christi 
bodies of England. There is there 
here a discouraging amount of materi 
ism, a vast body chilled into indifferer 
toward the spiritual life, and amo 
church people, perhaps, a certain set 
of hopelessness, especially concerni 
the spiritual redemption of the gr 
cities. No one, I think, could be v 
long in either London or New Y¢ 
without feeling something of this ho} 
lessness. The apparent triumph of 1 
new paganism in the great cities ter 
to shatter one’s dream of the speedy : 
proach of the day when the kingdo 
of this world shall become the kingd 
of our God and his Christ. 


On to Victory 


I would not, however, stop with t 
minor note. The Christian warrior, | 
any other warrior, needs to know 
strength of the opposing forces. T 
knowledge, so far from leading to 
pitulation may be but a condition 
victory. I believe that the Christ 
forces of England are on the way 
and not on the way: down. WhatIs 
and heard and felt over there filled 
with a new enthusiasm for the P1 
estant evangelical faith, for the acc¢ 
plishments of the Reformation, for 
reality of the Puritan conscience ane 
evangelistic and missionary endea\ 
Let Protestant England and Protest 
America together press the battle. 
every front at home and abroad, and | 
greatest days of the kingdom of ( 
will be upon us. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 
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fave You Tried This Plan? 
41 Evaluation of the Camp Fire Pro- 
gram for Girls 

‘From the statements of the workings 
the Camp Fire program given last 
sek, it is evident that there are many 
lues in the plan. It is built around the 
terests of the early teen-age girl and di- 
cts those interests into lines of whole- 
me activity. Thus such types of recrea- 
m as will best conserve and develop 
alth and give enjoyment are empha- 
ved. Furthermore, the girls’ love for the 
mantic makes possible the building of 
xals through the ceremonial activities 
ound the fire. Again, the activities of 
rvice in the home, school and com- 
inity are shown to be of value. 


Not only does the program give direc- 
m to the girls’ natural interests, but it 
0 tends to make right action habitual, 
that they are constantly building char- 
ter through right living. Habit forma- 
m is a valuable element in the whole 
1eme. 


Another value is that the individual 
‘l is made to do the worth-while thing 
cause tangible value is placed upon it. 
ery One is influenced by the standards 
nsciously or unconsciously set by the 
ople with whom he constantly asso- 
tes. So it is that the girl seeks service 
her than selfish gain, acts from motives 
love rather than spite, and appreciates 
: principle of universal brotherhood be- 
ise such and other ideals are honored 
d rewarded in the group. 


Nevertheless, the plan is not wholly 
od; there are also some obvious faults. 
vay from the church, the program is 
le more than an educational plan, giv- 
; moral guidance. But it, as do other 
)grams discussed in this column, 
‘kes a valuable supplement to the work 
the church-school class or other church 
luence. The church can add the high 
ritual values to the experiences that 
: Camp Fire group brings about. Be- 
ise the girl understands what in life 
ds value for her through the training 
the Camp Fire, she can understand 
y she should take the further step of 
epting Christ as her personal spiritual 
de. Furthermore, the church can add 
: Bible training, the spirit of devotion 
vard God, and emphasis toward in- 
idual prayer life, which the program 
y suggests but does not require. 


Chere is still another danger to the 
‘gram, but, happily, the church may 
lin obviate it. This danger is that the 
! will place more value in the winning 
symbols than in the achievement of the 
_ for which the symbol is a reward. 
'S possibility is lessened a great deal, 
vever, when a wise and judicious Chris- 
} woman acts as guardian of the camp 


Another Way 

“Two heads are better than one’—or a 
group of heads that fail to get together— 
is the belief of the Normal Park (Chi- 
cagojr RB: ¥.P. U. 

Instead of the usual single leader or 
group plan, the society has named ten 
teams of two persons each to lead the 
meetings for three months. These teams 
are in a contest to produce a superior 
devotional meeting. A committee of three 
judges attends and quietly observes each 
meeting. At the close of the contest these 
judges will submit a decision as to which 
team carried out the best devotional 
meeting. 

The decision is to be based upon four 
points: The interest of the topic, the 
uniqueness and forcefulness of its presen- 
tation, the devotional spirit of the meet- 
ing, and the helpful way in which music 
is used in the conduct of the meeting. 

An inquiry of the youthful president of 
the society, Laurence Cadwell, whose 
picture appears herewith, will be gladly 
answered, giving information as to fur- 
ther details of the contest and the new 
life that has already been engendered in 
the society. His address is 7101 Eggles- 
ton Ave., Chicago. 


Religious Education Revised 


In order to further attendance at both 
the church and church-school services 
and better to train the members of the 
church school in worship, the North 
Baptist church of Camden, N. J., has 
united the church-school service with that 
of the church, so that it now has one 
great service of study and service com- 
mencing at ten o’clock and closing about 


twelve noon. The first hour is devoted 
to the “church at school.” The exercises 
and the studies in the departments are 
graded to meet the needs of the various 
ages. At the close of the first hour the 
bugle sounds “church parade,” and the 
older boys and girls as well as the adults 
go into the church for the second part 
of the service which is the “church at 
worship.” Thus the closing exercises of 
the school become the opening exercises 
of the church. According to Mr. J. D. 
Morrison, the pastor, the worship service 
is planned to suit the young people and 
children—every one is satisfied, for after 
all, older folks are “just grown-up boys 
and girls.” 


Query and Comment 


(Problems faced by young people’s 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.”) 


If there is place for an adult B. Y. P. U., 
how can it function better? The question 
is double-barreled. It suggests some 
doubt as to the place of the adult B. Y. 
P. U. It is presumed that the inquirer 
has reference to a group of people who 
are technically adults in that they are 
past twenty-four. Such doubt should be 
resolved in favor of the adult B. Y. P. U. 
So long as there is a desire on the part 
of people to participate in the young 
people’s society it should be met; never, 
however, at the expense of the “young 
people” and “senior” groups in the church 
by permitting adult membership in the 
society made up of one or both of such 
groups. 

The regular young people’s devotional 
topics are not likely to supply the need 
of this adult group. They are not de- 
signed to. This adult group should have 
had the training for which such topics 
are intended. This older group should be 
making a more extensive study of the 
problems of church management, of 
community and denominational service. 

Why not make this group a study class 
using some of Dr. F. A. Agar’s books on 
church management and the work of 
some of the departments of the church, 
the deacons, women’s societies, etc? Or 
why not make it a class for studying the 
needs of a. better religious educational 
program in the local church? There are 
some fine books on this subject, a study 
of which would bring new light and new 
enthusiasm for the training of children 
in the church. 


From a missionary’s letter in the 
Georgia Christian Index entitled “B. Y. 
P. U. Work Grips the Young Chinese” 
we noted the printing of a B. Y. P. U. 
quarterly in Chinese. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Only Skin Deep 


OU would not suppose that the mere 

crossing of a street could make all 
the difference in the world to a boy, but 
perhaps it was the sum total of the things 
which preceded that crossing which made 
it a Rubicon in Buttons’ life. For Buttons 
was sensitive about the color of his skin, 
and he was so tired of being nicknamed 
“coon” and “nigger” at school that he 
played hooky continually; and finally, 
when he was old enough to evade the tru- 
ant officer successfully, he shook the 
school dust off his feet forever, and ap- 
plied at a hotel for a job as bell-boy. He 
had an engaging smile which probably 
made the management feel that he would 
be an asset to their establishment, so he 
was initiated into all the mysteries con- 
nected with carrying guests’ bags to their 
rooms and getting ice water for thirsty 
travelers. 

When he was first dressed in the blue 
uniform, with all the rows of brass but- 
tons up and down the front, he strutted 
pompously, feeling far more important 
than any generalissimo in any army; but 
before the week was over he realized he 
had been almost too proud of those but- 
tons, for they won him the nickname 
which clung to him like a thistle ever 
ater 

But once in a while a thoughtless guest 
would carelessly call: “Say, you nigger, 
get me a pitcher of ice water, will you?” 
and Buttons would clench his teeth as he 
got the ice water, wondering how the 
guest would like it if he should answer, 
“Sure, you white’y, I'll fetch it!” 

“Guess I’m all the same as him, down 
underneath my skin,” Buttons would mut- 
ter, and you can hardly blame him for 
feeling sensitive, especially as there were 
any number of perfectly hideous white 
guests whose peculiarities would have fur- 
nished excellent names: Mr. Big Red 
Nose, Mr. Too-Fat Waddles, Mrs. Over- 
Dressed, Miss Silly Freak, etc. But just 
because he was a bellboy with a black 
skin they insulted his very soul with their 
careless “nigger this” and “coon that.” 

So it was with such a background of 
disgruntled feelings that Buttons crossed 
the down-town street that day in July, 
1922. And nothing was ever quite the 
same again! For an accident happened 
near 32nd Street, and although it did not 
happen to Buttons, it made him over. 

If you have ever crossed the streets in 
New York, you will remember that ata 
signal from the policeman in the middle 
of the street, all traffic going in one direc- 
tion stops in order that vehicles and foot 
passengers wishing to cross the street 
may have the right of way. The traffic 
cop had given his signal—everything had 
come to a standstill in one direction, when 
a lady hurrying across the wrong way 
found herself in the path of an oncoming 
automobile. In a panic of dismay she 


rushed forward, and escaping the truck 
became confused and stepped directly in 
front of an approaching street-car. The 
crowds of people on both curbs were sick 
with horror at her sure fate, when a pow- 
erful man rushed forward with surprising 
rapidity, and» not only rescued her from 
the street car but carried her to safety on 
the sidewalk! It was a miracle of bravery 
and quick thinking. Everybody was spell- 
bound and thrilled, and Buttons was near 
enough to hear the corner policeman in- 
quire the name of this courageous knight 
who had rescued a fair lady. 

But the powerful knight did not see 
what his name had to do with it. Surely 
you are not going to arrest me !” he smiled. 

“Indeed, no!” grinned the policeman, 
admiringly, “but I'll have to report the 
incident, sir, and I ought to mention your 
name for valor.” 

“There will be no necessity for men- 
tioning my name,” said the rescuing 
knight with reluctance. 

“But I must put down something, sir,” 
the policeman insisted. 

“Well, then,” smiled the knight, “sup- 
pose you just put down that a black man 
did it!’ And with that he disappeared in 
the crowd. 

A ripple of admiration went softly 
through that crowd: a black man did it! 
Oh what rare modesty! What quiet dig- 
nity! What an honor to the whole race 
of other black men! 

There was one small boy almost suffo- 
cated with the wonder of it: “A black 
man did it! A black man did it!” was 
the refrain that beat its way through his 
brain until he found himself saying it 
aloud in thrilled reverence. 

“Yes sonny,” said a gentleman near by, 
“a black man did it, and I know what his 
real name is. Ever hear of Robert R. 
Moton?” 

“No, sah, reckon I nebber did hear any 
such name, sah!” 

“Well, don’t you ever forget it now, for 
he’s the finest negro man living today, 
and you must always remember that on 
July 1 on this very corner you saw this 
splendid man do a deed typical of his en- 
tire life, and with typical modesty. 
“4 black man did it!’ Would you ever 
guess from that, that he was a conspicu- 
ous personage? Yes, my boy, he’s no less 
a man than the president of the famous 
Tuskegee Institute, where thousands upon 
thousands of negro boys and girls are 
being educated to be just as shining ex- 
amples of their race as Robert R. Moton 
was today! Think you can always re- 
member that name?” 

Buttons nodded his head emphatically: 
“Reckon I can nebber forget it, sah!” 

The gentleman patted his shoulder: 
“That’s the way to talk! And maybe 
you'd like to know that Mr. Moton can 
trace his ancestry back and back and back 
all the way to Africa, where his great 
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grandfather was a chief—a regular princ 
you know!” 

“Do tell!” gasped Buttons, “dat gent 
man born of princes?” 

“Way back! But he himself had a po 
enough boyhood, for you see his ancesto: 
had been brought over here to Ameri 
as slaves, so that when Mr. Moton yw; 
born it was in the poorest kind of a Ic 
cabin, in poverty and ignorance. Ove 
came a few obstacles to get where he 
today, didn’t he?” 

Buttons nodded: “How you ’spect |} 
done riz up to be so famous, mistah?” 

“How, indeed, but by not feelir 
ashamed of his color! By seeking - 
honor it as he did today when he sai 
‘A black man did it.’ By getting the be 
education possible, by using every smal 
est opportunity for advancement, un 
today there is no man whom I respe 
more highly.” 

“Same here!” said Buttons, and whe 
he reached his hotel another senten 
echoed in his memory, for besides tl 
never-to-be-forgotten ‘a black man d 
it!’ Buttons put this motto: “Color is on 
skin deep.” And he resolved that, throu; 
thick and thin, he, too, would get an ed 
cation and be an honor to his race. “L 
‘em call me nicknames, yes, let ’em ¢ 
me coon and nigger if they ain’t got! 
better manners! All I’se got to do is 
recollect: color’s only skin deep! On 
skin deep! I’se all the same as white fol 
down underneath, provided I struggles to 
the same.” 

And that is how crossing a street 
July, 1922, threatens to change Buttor 
entire career! 


1. Face. 2. Fade. 
5. Badge. 6. Cad. 

Fed. 10. Bad. 11. Bead. 
To petition. 14. Cab. 
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Immigrants You Can Eat 


And not be a cannibal, of course! P: 
haps you did not know that so many 
our fruits, flowers and vegetables ca’: 
from other lands. A man named Jo) 
Hancock Satchell has made us this li 

Celery originated in Germany. 

The chestnut came from Italy. 

The onion originated in Egypt. 

The nettle is a native of Europe. 

The citron is a native of Greece. 

Oats originated in North Africa. 

Parsley was first known in Sardinia. 

Spinach came from Arabia. 

Walnuts and peaches from Persia. 

Cucumbers came from the East Ind) 

The quince came from Crete. | 

The pear and the apple are from Euro’ 

Rye came from Siberia. 4 

The horse chestnut is a native of Til: 
Peas are of Egyptian origin. 
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Visconsin News and Notes 
By Rozert W. SHAW 
Rejoicing at Elkhorn 


.bout six years ago Rev. Ralph Mayo 
at to Elkhorn from Honey Creek. He 
is selected by the Home Mission So- 
y and the state convention to lead in 
‘emonstration of what might be done 
a small town church. One of the first 
ngs was to erect and equip a com- 
nity hall. Owing to increasing costs 
‘building, the burden rested more 
vily on the church than was antici- 
‘ed. But on Feb. 24 the mortgage and 
es were burned, the last of the in- 
'tedness having been paid. Rev. A. T. 
ickson, a former pastor, and now head- 
_the department of evangelism of the 
isconsin Convention, was present and 
e the morning sermon on “The 
orned Life,” after which the notes 
-e burned and the large audience sang 
| doxology. 

mn addition to his building work, Mr. 
yo has developed one of the best 
ing people’s societies in the state. 
“se young people are deeply interested 
whe work of the church and kingdom. 
ty are a choice lot and Mr. Mayo is 
‘y proud of them. In addition to his 
*k at Elkhorn, Mr. Mayo also supplies 
» church at Millard. 


Evangelism 


;vangelism is the order of the day. 
ay churches are rejoicing over. addi- 
is by baptism within recent months. 
yong those reporting is Grand Rapids, 
a thirty-six additions since October 21, 
inty-three of whom came by baptism. 
fo reports fourteen new members. 


ir. John A. Earl is to assist Dr. N. B. 
aderson and the First church of Madi- 
_ in pre-Easter services. Rev. R. C. 
ler and K. W. Streclec will assist 
‘tor Soltys and the Christ Polish 
rch. The Swedish church at Ashland 
had the assistance of Evangelist E, E. 
J. And as a result of three weeks of 
tings led by Evangelist Keen of 
aware, the Berlin church is rejoicing 
ne reception of sixteen new members. 


Pastoral Changes 


ev. G. C, Alborn, who has been the 
‘ptable pastor at the Underwood 
norial church of Wauwatosa for the 
| six years has resigned to accept the 
|orate of the First church of Superior. 
has wrought well at Underwood 
norial, and Milwaukee Baptists will 
3 him in their councils. He will begin 
‘new pastorate May 1. 
ev. E. Umbach, who for the past 
‘© years has been pastor-at-large and 
igelist for the German-speaking 
‘ches, and who prior to this was for 
years the acceptable pastor of the 
-¢ church at Racine, began his work 


Among Ourselves 


on Mar. 1, as pastor of the Bethel church 
of Buffalo. 


The First church of Sheboygan is re- 
joicing in the coming of Rev. Wilbur H. 
Perham of Minnesota as its pastor. He 
has been used in that state as pastor-at- 
large. 


Other Notes 


The Rhinelander church will observe 
the thirtieth anniversary of its founding 
April 27-May 4. C. J. Bergstrom is pastor 
and has been blessed with many addi- 
tions. 


Rev. J. B. Reynolds, who held pas- 
torates in Wisconsin at Menominee and 
Walworth, died Jan. 18 at his home on a 
farm near Woodville. He was a graduate 
of Shurtleff and served churches in 
Kansas, Michigan, New York and Wis- 
consin. For several years he served the 
Anti-Saloon League, and the Children’s 
Home Society of Illinois. 


Robert Gordon of Fond du Lac is 
broadcasting some of his sermons. Re- 
ports show that the sermons have been 
heard in Texas and New York. These 
faraway people are hearing some good 


preaching when they listen in on Robert 
Gordon. 


Rev. Albert Swenson, who has been 
pastor at Union Grove for a little more 
than seven months, is rejoicing in the 
growing interest in the work. Seven 
were recently baptized. 


Two years ago Rev. H. E. Mansfield 
at Wild Rose gave a series of talks on 
better farming. Some objected to this 
form of ministry, and some were glad. 
Now he has discovered through soil test- 
ing that the soil is worn out from 
potato and rye raising, but has also made 
the additional discovery that a cheap fer- 
tilizer in the form of marl lies in the 
beds of the streams of the county. Al- 
ready machines are getting it out and 
many farmers are availing themselves of 
it, so that alfalfa and clover will be grown 
to advantage, which will in time com- 
pletely change the cropping aspect of the 
county. This is a form of service, not in 
the text-books for preachers, but which is 
of practical benefit to a rural parish. 
Mansfield believes that it is quite as 
necessary to help a man fill his granary 
as it is to show him the way of life. 


AN who man would be, 
Must rule the empire of him- 
self, in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his 
throne 
On vanquishing will, quelling the 
anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself 
alone. 
—Shelley. 


SL 


New York—Brooklyn 
Vicinity 
By Henry G. Weston Situ 

It is strange how radically the attend- 
ance at the Social Union dinner is influ- 
enced by the price. To hear ex-Governor 
Milliken of Maine and William Travers 
Jerome, Jr., of New York, about 230 peo- 
ple paid $3 each for the dinner at the 
Hotel Astor Thursday night, March 13. 
A few weeks back 650 paid $1.50 for the 
same grade of dinner at the same place— 
and for a very similar program, As a 
matter of fact, more than 200 others 
wanted to pay the same for their dinner, 
but had to be turned away on account of 
limited reserved space. You see, when- 
ever any one hears that he can get a din- 
ner at the Astor for $1.50 he knows that 
some big brother is putting another dol- 
lar or so with his and so decides that he 
cannot afford to stay away. 

President Tillinghast made _ his 
full-command appearance before 
union. 


first 
the 


Pre-Milwaukee 


The occasion of the Social Union dinner 
was the need for a discussion of the clos- 
ing work of the New World Movement 
and the “bridge” that must be built over 
into the period ahead. 

The last fundamentalist communication 
to the pastors and other leaders of the 
denomination, was not mentioned publicly 
at any time; but it was much discussed 
about the tables and in small circles be- 
fore and after the program proper. While 
as a rule little or nothing has been re- 
ported in this letter that’ would more 
clearly accentuate our sins of vanity and 
pugnacity that have “cropped out” in the 
doctrinal arena, it really seems that a 
word might be appropriately spoken re- 
garding New York’s reception of this last 
letter mailed from Boston. 

There is, of course, a variety of reac- 
tion to it; but on the whole, the feeling 
is one of satisfaction at this expression 
of what seems to be a good-faith concilia- 
tory attitude. There is a feeling that if 
the pre-convention day can be honestly 
made a day of prayer such as is clearly 
outlined in the letter, God’s power will be 
released in us to an extent not known at 
any time since Buffalo. 

A frank expression of approval is 
shown, but almost always with some such 
remark as: “If the whole doctrinal dis- 
pute can only be left completely out of 
our thinking during that day and the 
days following.” 

Here in New York we have been at a 
sort of storm center. We are reminded 
quite enough that we are “a very sinful 
city.” But we are not all proud of our 
sins, by any means. 

It is the feeling of many that we are all 
in desperate need of asking God for 
cleansing and guidance rather than (as 
we have sometimes been doing) telling 
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God what he had better do to some of our 
theological opponents if he wants to save 
his universe from rack and ruin. It is 
to be fully expected that not all New- 
York-and-vicinity ministers and laymen 
will come to Milwaukee in the attitude of 
humble confession and earnest interces- 
sion for our kingdom work and workers; 
but one who is fairly close to-a goodly 
number of the sane and faithful of every 
doctrinal slant will be strongly inclined to 
believe that the number of those who 
come to imprecate rather than intercede 
will be decimated by the spirit that 
is foreshadowed in this letter signed by 
J. C. Massee, Floyd H. Adams, Curtis 
Lee Laws, Frank M. Goodchild and 
Charles H. Jones. 

May the spirit of that communication 
be faithfully and sincerely carried out— 
that seems to be the wish manifesting it- 
self among most of the New York min- 
isters. Unless it is, our troubles here will 
only go on; and there are few who wish 
for this—very few. 

A Busy Church 


The writer of this letter recently re- 
quested one of the men at the Brooklyn 
Baptist Temple to write a few paragraphs 
descriptive of the actual work going on 
there at that great down-town church. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from 
his account: 

“At the Brooklyn Temple, Rev. E. Le- 
Roy Dakin, pastor, is preaching a series 
of sermons on the first ten chapters of 
Genesis, entitled ‘The Whole Life Story 
of Your Soul. The church has adopted 
an evangelistic aim for this year of one 
new member for each day of the year— 
366. The school of evangelism, consisting 
of three classes, meets each Wednesday 
evening from 7:15 to 8 o’clock, to be fol- 
lowed by the mid-week prayer meeting. 
The church is carrying on an every-mem- 
ber-enlistment plan, seeking to enlist 
every member in the worshiping, serv- 
ing, and giving ministry of the church. 
The work is being carried on under the 
direction of the deacons and deaconesses 
in each of the twenty-eight districts into 
which the membership is divided. Al- 
ready some splendid results have been ob- 
tained, and people who have been lost to 
the real ministry of the church are being 
brought back and reenlisted. 


THE BAPTS 


“The work of the Afternoon Club is” ing adequate care of the social and 1 


proving a helpful feature. Every after- ; 
noon of the week about forty or more 
children of the neighborhood come into 
the church for various activities under the 
supervision of volunteer workers. They 
play in the gym, have table games, sew, 
see stereopticon pictures, hear Bible 
stories, sing and read. Miss Vera Rice, 
associate in education at the Temple, is 
supervising this work. Already a large 
number of children have been enrolled 
in the Bible school as a result of this af- 
ternoon work, and recently a parents’ 
night was attended by a number of par- 
ents who are not attached to any church. 

“A school of missions has closed. 
Adults and young people studied Japan 
under the leadership of Dr. E. C. Kunkle, 
of the Metropolitan Board of Promotion, 
and Miss Marguerite Haven, missionary 
to Japan on furlough. The pastor con- 
ducted a class in the worth of church 
membership for new and_ prospective 
members of the church. These classes 
were held on Wednesday evening, after 
a fellowship supper and before the prayer 
service. The emphasis for the entire 
month has been missionary.” 


What Selma Has Achieved 


In the heart of the San Joaquin Valley, 
sixteen miles south of Fresno, lies the 
prosperous community of Selma, Calif. 
In 1916 Rev. F. Carl Truex and Mrs. 
Truex came to this field from Pueblo, Col. 
During the seven years of Mr. Truex’s 
pastorate here the membership has in- 
creased to 750, and the budget is more 
than $15,000. 

As a climax to the work of these years, 
the celebration of the completion of a new 
building was recently covered by a week's 
program with addresses by Dr. John 
Snape of Oakland, Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher of Los Angeles and neighbor- 
ing pastors of the San Joaquin Valley. 
On Sunday, Feb. 24, was the formal dedi- 
cation. Dr. James Francis spoke morn- 
iny and evening and Dr. C. W. Brinstad 
of the Northern California Convention, 
in the afternoon. 

The building is of modern Gothic de- 
sign, with foundation and first floor of 
concrete. The exterior is finished in olive 
stucco. It is planned with a view to tak- 


FIRST CHURCH, SELMA, CALIFORNIA 


ligious activities of the membership. 

In the basement are Boy Scout a 
men’s club rooms, a social hall adjace 
to a commodious, modernly equipp 
kitchen, and a furnace. On the mz 
floor are library, primary and junior cl; 
rooms, the parlor of the Ladies’ Aid, a 
the auditorium. The main auditorium 
sixty by eighty feet and is separated fre 
the lesser auditorium by five sliding doo 
The seating capacity in view of the spe: 
er’s platform is 1,429. To the right of 1 
platform is the baptistry, which may 
supplied with hot or cold water. To 1 
rear of the platform is space reserved 
a pipe organ, toward which $9,500 } 
been subscribed by Mrs. T. E. Bratt 
and Mrs. F. E. Elliott. 


F. CARL TRUEX 


On the second floor are the past 
study, class rooms of intermediate | 
senior department, a_ kitchenette, | 
the balcony of the auditorium. Of! 
twenty-four class rooms, accommoda 
forty-seven classes, all are supplied | 
closets for materials, and with but 
blackboards. 

An interesting feature in the const 
tion of the building is that the roc 
supported independently of the walls. 
has its own foundations and supp! 
The acoustics are such that the sligl 
sound made on the rostrum can be 
tinctly heard in the farthest part of: 
auditorium. 

Pastor Truex and his people des 
especial credit for being able to fin! 
this large undertaking in the face ol! 
present fruit prices, as the membet 
the Selma church are practically: 
ranchers. 


Pittsburgh Association 


By R. G. PIerson 

The annual meeting and dinner ot 
brotherhood of the association were! 
at the First church, Pittsburgh, on: 
day evening, Mar. 7. T went: 
churches were represented by 250 pi 
The Wilkinsburg church had the les 
number with seventy-five present. | 
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Jsident of the brotherhood, Mr. T. H. 
‘munds, was toastmaster. R. Harry 
‘ly was the soloist and led the singing. 
} W. C. Chappell spoke on the New 
orld Movement and the necessity of 
lshing the task. Rev. R. G. Pierson, 
j-mont, was the first speaker, His sub- 
: was “An Adventure in Brotherliness.” 
ir, C. H. Rust, the new pastor of Wil- 
isburg, spoke on “The Baptist Free- 
1. of America.” During the evening 
(, directors were elected. On Monday, 
ic. 17, at the noonday luncheon, the 
ictors elected the following officers: 
'sident, T. H. Edmunds of the Graf- 
. church; first vice-president, R. Har- 
‘Tully of the Union church; second 
:-president, Dr. Harvey Bartle of the 
\kinsburg church; recording secretary, 
igh Shields of the Dormont church; 
-esponding secretary, H. Baer of the 
jmont church; treasurer, Samuel See- 
h of the Oakmont church. The report 
jhe treasurer and other officers showed 
Organization to be aggressive and do- 
la good work. 
Ministers’ Meetings 

n Feb. 25 the ministers gathered at 
kin Center for their regular meeting. 
as a good opportunity for them to see 
twork being done by Miss Adams and 
corps of workers. Miss Adams 
tomed the association and introduced 
helpers, Miss Hill and Mr. Leady. 
ead of a paper Dr. C. Wallace Petty 
jched an especially helpful sermon. 


life. Philosophies are 
ught out during the middle period of 
when there is great stress and trial. 
called attention to three types of 
ysophy, (1) that of Jacob who said 
these things are against me”; this is 
imism; (2) that of Solomon who said, 
| things come alike to all men; this is 
‘cism, and (3) the fine Christian phi- 
‘phy of Paul, who said, “All things 
‘< together for good to them that 
| God.” This is the philosophy we 
| to sustain us in this day. 

. J. A. Kelso, president of the West- 
‘Theological Seminary, was the guest 
€ association on Mar. 3 and spoke of 
impression of the Holy Land. Doctor 
'o has recently returned from a trip 
ie Near East. 


| was a pleasure for the ministers to 
ome Dr. L. E. VanKirk, president of 
3. Y. P. U., and listen to his paper on 
work of the B. Y. P. U. in the asso- 
on, A committee was appointed to 
‘erate and counsel with the executive 
mittee of the B. Y. P. U. 


Items of Interest 


iv. J. A.T. Marstellar, who has served 
‘Immanuel church faithfully for four 
, began his ministry at the Johnston 
ue church. 


der the auspices of the committee on 
'zelism two conferences for teachers 
(workers have recently been held at 
eesport and Sewickley. 

fe Mt. Lebanon church has paid its 
tionment to the New World Move- 
| in full. By April 30 it is expected 


| 


| 
| 


that the church will send an extra $1000. 
Harry Baindbridge has had charge of the 
Completion campaign. 

Rev. B. Jones, formerly of Anderson, 
Ind., has taken up the pastorate at Mon- 
nesen. On Friday, Mar. 14, the church 
gave its new pastor a reception. Rev. 
Henry Madtes, Belle Vernon, spoke in 
behalf of the ministers and Rev. James 
S. Jewel, secretary of the home and 
orphanage, welcomed the new pastor to 
the association. 

Rev. J. C. Longnecker, who has been 
serving as evangelist for the Beaver As- 
sociation, has accepted a call to the Jef- 
ferson church of the Ten Mile Associa- 
tion. 

Belle Vernon, Rev. Henry Madtes, pas- 
tor, reports the completion of apportion- 
ment of the New World Movement. 

On the first Sunday of March, Rev. A. 
J. R. Schumaker, religious work director, 
arranged for the different Bible schools 
to send visitors to other schools. Forty- 
two schools reported sending out 112 
visitors. 


After four years with the Mt. Pleasant 
church, Rev. John A. Erbe has resigned 
to accept a call to North East. 


The First church, New Brighton, Dr. 
J. E. Darby, pastor, has installed a new 
organ which was used for the first time at 
a recital on Mar. 6. The organ was made 
possible by the generosity of the young 
men’s Bible class. 


Philadelphia Letter 
By ArtHurR C. BALDWIN 


Your correspondent has even less than 
usual of detailed church matters to re- 
port. The contact of a careless foot with 
a hole in the pavement, that still more 
careless politicians have permitted to 
multiply in the street, has caused his 
temporary retirement from active move- 
ment along the various highways and 
byways. However, there have been 
some matters of general interest so evi- 
dent that even he who does not run may 
read them. 


Particularly interesting has been the 
part that the churches have been playing 
in the present battle for a cleaner city. 
In spite of the fear and forebodings of 
the cautious ones, who would not have 
the church mixed with politics, the re- 
ligious forces of the city have been giv- 
ing a decided expression of encourage- 
ment to those who have been trying to 
clean up. 

Mayor Kendrick, as we have reported 
before, was nominated and elected by 
the hard-boiled republican machine. For 
years he was known as one of them and 
they naturally expected that in this high 
office he would go along and “be good.” 
After his election, however, the mayor 
started in to enforce the laws. He actu- 
ally did! He seemed to take his oath of 
office seriously. He brought in General 
Butler from the Marine Corps to take 
the police out of politics and promised 
him that there should be no interfer- 
ence from any source as long as he used 
the police force for cleaning up purposes. 
The result was immediately disastrous 
for bootleggers, tenderloin districts and 
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the management in the big hotels that 
has been winking at the excesses of high 
life. It has been a distressing situation 
for those who had found the police will- 
ing agents for their own private pur- 
poses. 

Of course those forces which the 
mayor attacked did not take his offensive 
lying down. No self-respecting Amer- 
ican could. They know that the pal- 
ladium of American liberties was in 
danger. The cherished system had been 
betrayed. One of their own number had 
been unfaithful. Promptly there were 
secret conclaves. The underground 
wires were hot with messages. The 
beautiful harmony that existed between 
the mayor and the machine council was 
threatened. The magistrates, our minor 
judiciary of seventy men, who have been 
the tools of ward leaders from time im- 
memorial, held an indignation meeting 
that was fully reported. There was a 
dinner where the mayor and General 
Butler were hissed and the people who 
had thought that they could change 
Philadelphia, were told where to get off. 
The noise and the reports indicated very 
clearly one thing, that the mayor’s 
course was very unpopular, that the 
powers that be in Philadelphia did not 
like the new wine, for they said the old 
was good. 


A Show-Down of Decency 
like Sir 


The mayor 


Then entered the churches 
Galahad, upon the scene. 
broadcasted an appeal. General Butler 
asked what decent sentiment was. It 
was time for a show-down of decency 
and we have had it, a glorious, wonder- 
ful expression. On Mar. 9, the question 
was put before 600 Protestant congre- 
gations of the city and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of support were given. Fol- 
lowing the enthusiasm of this movement, 
letters have been pouring in upon city 
hall indorsing the mayor and all his 
works. The club women of the city plan- 
ned a great citizens mass meeting on 
Saturday, March 2. 

One very significant feature of the 
civic revival was the going of the min- 
isters of the city to city hall. They 
poured in by the hundreds. They packed 
the great assembly room outside his 
office and crowded far out into the hall. 
An Episcopal clergyman, Dr. Floyd 
Tomkins, stood upon a table to address 
them. He said he hated to be the high 
church man that the table made him, 
as he was one with his brethren. His 
sentiments of loyalty to the administra- 
tion and pledging the support of the 
ministry for the cleaning up was carried 
with a whoop that was almost like a 
college yell. Departing from the city 
hall the happy ministers were caught by 
the moving picture machines and another 
evidence of religious interest was re- 
corded. 


A Conscience in the Land 


There is no question that the forces 
of the wunder-world are thoroughly 
aroused and the difficulties that face 
any man who wishes to enforce law 
impartially in a great city like this seem 
almost insuperable. To my mind, how- 
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ever, there is-just one problem in this 
democracy of ours and that is to get the 
facts to the hearts and minds of the 
people. Thanks to our churches and 
their unceasing, quiet ministry, there is 
a conscience in the land. The forces of 
decency outnumber the powers of dark- 
ness. Public sentiment can be trusted 
if it can be made intelligent. The re- 
lation of the churches to public needs 
may seem indirect, but at times like 
these they appear as most direct and 
indispensable. I think pastors can find 
a note of encouragement in the hint this 
gives of one meaning of their work. 


Another interesting matter has been 
the presentation of the annual $10,000 
Bok award to the citizen of Philadelphia 
who has rendered the most significant 
public service during the year. When 
brought down to the practical test these 
awards are given not merely for what 
happened for twelve months, but for the 
cumulative work of years that has been 
indicated during the year. The first 
award was to Leopold Stokouski, the 
talented leader of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. That was a recognition of a 
great cultural service. The second 
award, in 1923, was to Dr. Russeil Hf. 
Conwell. That was a recognition of a 
ministry of marked spiritual and philan- 
thropic meaning. On Feb. 25, 1924, the 


| New England 


Dr. THEODORE G. SoaREs, of Chicago, was 
the speaker at the Congregational ministers’ 
meeting in Boston on March 17. He spoke 
on “Spiritual Religion—What Is It?” Doc- 
tor Soares is always constructive, and never 
is given to doubtful disputation. Hence his 
discourse is greatly helpful. To him, the 
sum and substance of spirituality was let- 
ting God into your task; and he found 
striking illustration of his definition in his- 
tory and gospel. 

At THE UNION SQUARE CHURCH, Som- 
erville, Mass., Rev. G. A. Lawson is giving 
a series of morning sermons on sin, atone- 
ment, election, repentance, regeneration, 
justification, sanctification, adoption and im- 
mortality. Great interest centers in these 
vital themes. 

Mr. LoweELtLt Haynes, senior at Newton, 
accepts the call of the Mansfield Baptist 
church, (Mass.). The church has a fine, well 
located property, and under an ardent and 
well equipped young minister ought to bless 
the town. 

Dr. MASSEE AT TREMONT TEMPLE is giv- 
ing four sermons on the “Return of Christ’ 
—for sinners, for full salvation, for sancti- 
fication, in resurrection. He preaches to 
great throngs from the pulpit and by radio. 

Rev. W. S. Wess, of First church, Som- 
erville, Mass., is called to a leading church 
in Halifax, N. S. His pastorate in Somer- 
ville has been brief but successful. 

Rev. DANIEL Riper has been called from 
Holliston, Mass., to the Essex Street church, 
Lynn, Mass., to succeed Rev. T. S. Cain, 


Church News be States 


award was to S. B. Fleisher ,a Jewish 
manufacturer and philanthropist of the 
city, who has not yet apparently passed 
his fiftieth birthday. For twenty-five 
years he has been financing and con- 
ducting a school of art for poor boys, 
known as the Graphic ‘Club. Probably 
hundreds of boys who otherwise would 
have had no opportunity to develop a 
marked talent have found their chance 
there. The record of these years is a 
story of heroic service inspired by a 
creative imagination and a real love for 
his fellowmen that is remarkable. A 
fine demonstration of his spirit was 
given on the night of the award, when 
he told the forum that the munificent 
gift just placed in his hands would all 
be used to establish scholarships in his 
school. 

Is the world growing worse? It de- 
pends on what you look at. There is 
enough in this letter of the under-world, 
of poverty and disappointed ambition 
to make any one pessimistic if this is 
all he sees. On the other hand, here 
is a great religious movement for civic 
betterment. Here is the record, year 
after year, of men who have given them- 
selves for the help of other men. God 
fulfils himself in many ways and his 
spirit is not far from any one of us. 


sorrow to 


whose sudden death brought 
church and community. 


Tue StouGHTON STREET CHURCH, Boston, 
Rev. Willard S. Pratt, pastor, has just been 
dedicating a new $10,000 memorial organ. 
It is named for Mrs. Julia E. Rice, long 
time pastor’s assistant. Under Pastor Pratt, 
all the activities of the growing church are 
alive with interest and practical participa- 
tion on the part of old and young. 


Tue Mystic Union cHURCH, (Conn.) 
Rev. J. G. Osborne, pastor, is preparing for 
an evangelistic campaign with Mr. Currie 
as leader. The pastor is now engaged in 
holding cottage prayer meetings. He will 
be assisted by the state men to enlist the 
cooperation of the membership in the evan- 
gelistic endeavor. 


Miss Dororuy Dowe tr of the Philippines 
has been spending Feb. 23-Mar. 6, assisting 
the Woman’s Mission Society of ‘Connecti- 
cut in the Continuation campaign, speaking 
in the following churches: Hartford, Cen- 
tral, Asylum Avenue and Blue Hills; Bris- 
tol; Stonington; Wallingford; Torrington; 
Waterbury, Second; Bridgeport, Second; 
Stratfield; Stamford; Norwich, Central; 
Waterford, First; New London, First; New 
Haven, First and Williamantic, First. Miss 
Dowell was the speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Mission Society of 
New Haven association, Mar. 6. Other 
speakers were: Mrs. J. R. Holley 
Miss Alma E. Kritz, Davenport Center; 
Rev. N. Dulitz and Mrs. J. H. Morsehead. 
Officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. C. S. Carter; first vice- 
president, Mrs. A. W. Mitchell; second 
vice-president, Mrs. D. W. Lovett; secre- 
tary. Mrs. George Pratt; treasurer, Mrs. 
Cri eincoln, 


THE BAPTIS 


THE MID-WINTER RALLY of the Woma 
Mission Society of the Fairfield associat 
was held in Stamford, Conn., Feb. 12, ] 
votional service was led by Miss Gr 
Williams, Mrs. J. H. Morsehead spoke. 
couragingly on the Continuation campai 
The principal speaker was Miss Flore 
Marguerite Haven, missionary from Jay 
on furlough. 


Atlantic States 


ON THE EVENING of March 6, 250 pec 
met at the Baptist church of Waverly, 
Y., to celebrate the birthday and complet 
of five years of service of the pastor, k 
W. H. Dallman. At the close of the ¢ 
gram a beautiful cala lily was presente¢ 
the pastor, with a roll of banknotes en 
cling the pistil. At a business meeting 
the church the following week, the past 
salary was advanced $500, and a prog 
of decoration and other improvements - 
started. The church celebrates its one h 
dredth anniversary in June. 


THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the F 
church, Homestead, Pa., Rev. C. E, Gri 
pastor, was celebrated in a series of m 
ings Feb. 12-14, and on Sunday, Feb. 
The speakers were Rey. Chas. Emb 
Rev. I. T. Jacobs, Deacon John Miller, 
W. C. Chappell, Rev. A. R. J. Schumal 
and the pastor. Five were baptized du 
the week and two on Sunday night. An 
mortgage was burned. 


_ Rev. H. J. Wuaten, of Greensburg, 
is assisting the Linesville church in ey 
gelistic meetings for two weeks. 


SEVEN WERE BAPTIZED Sunday even 
Mar. 9, at Turtle Creek church, (Pa.) ' 
evening congregations now fill the a 
torium and at the B. Y. P. U. meeting, 
tra chairs have been brought in for si 
weeks. All organizations are growing, | 
C. E. Griffin is pastor. 


AT BANKSVILLE, PaA., Rev. W. H. Hug 
pastor, evangelistic meetings lasting i 
weeks were held by the pastor, follov 
cottage prayer meetings held during 
preceding two weeks. Alfred Pellow, 
Bethel church, Carrick, was_ soloist 
musical conductor. Thirty-one convers 
and several restorations resulted. Mam 
these have been baptized. A junior ch 
for those under twelve years of age is ti 
organized. The Bible school has more 1 
doubled its enrolment. 


THE EDUCATION BOARD of the Penr 
vania Baptist General Convention has 
fected plans for the summer assemblie 
be held in Pennsylvania this next sum 
The assembly for the western part of 
state will be held July 14-21, at Ridge 
Park, about forty-seven miles east of F 
burgh on the main line of the Pennsylvi 
The dean for this assembly is Rev. Ha 
Griffith, pastor of the First Baptist ch 
of Monongahela. The eastern asset 
will be held at Collegeville, Aug. 25-Sef 
The dean of this assembly is the get 
secretary of the education board, Rev. . 
W. Elliott. The young people should 
serve these dates. 


Rev. Frank L. Barpens, of Blairs 
Pa., was the sub-director for the | 
World Movement in the Indiana Ass! 
tion (Pa.) and Saltsburg, in the Pittsb’ 
Association. He was assisted by John }) 
of Indiana, Pa., who supplied the sé 
oil, precious time and gas. Hon. Robi 
of Pittsburgh was the director. | 
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3 Rev. R. S. Lantz is happily located at 
Johnston City, Ill. The church has pur- 
chased a modern six-room house for a 
parsonage. 

As THE CLIMAX TO THE “AIR-SHIP contest 
flight around the world”, on Mar. 5, the 
Monroeville Sunday school (Ohio) gave a 
banquet to the winning class. A friendly 
rivalry developed between a class of young 
girls and the young people’s class, the girls’ 
class winning by a close margin. The suc- 
‘cess of the banquet was largely due to the 


ings in the Baptist church of Thermopolis, 
Wyo., Edwin A. Bell, pastor, and is preach- 
ing with great acceptance and power. Fif- 
teen decisions for baptisms were made 
during the first week of the meeting, a 
number of them men. Mr. Palmer is to be 
in Wyoming for two or three months. 


THE First cuurcu, Sedan, Kan., Elmer 
Kirkpatrick, pastor, has closed a six weeks’ 
school of missions. Sessions were held on 
Thursday evenings. Class periods were fol- 
lowed by stereopticon lectures on missions. 


Lake Region 


= 
‘ourH HicH Baptist CHurcH, Colum- 
|, Rev. R. M. Jones, pastor, has just 
lied a two weeks meeting with A. W. Lit- 
‘1 and D. L. Moody, evangelists. Good 
-rest was manifested throughout the 
‘ting and thirty-five conversions, mostly 
(Its, resulted. This number will more 
‘1 double the membership in the last six 


aths. The Sunday school has gained 
‘per cent during the winter. 


HE GIBBARD AVENUE CHURCH, Colum- 
| Ohio, has completed an addition to its 
ch building, to be used for Bible school, 
ver and conference meetings and social 
noses. Prededication services began 
;, 22 and continued through the following 
‘day. Among those having part in the 
yram were Dr. T. F. Black, executive 
‘etary of the Ohio State Convention; 
‘A. Holmes; Prof. G. P. Knox and Dr. 
Spencer of Denison University. Dr. 
J. Hopkins, pastor the Tenth Avenue 
ch, preached the dedication sermon on 
day afternoon. The Baptist pastors of 
city had a part in this service and the 
mission board attended in a body. The 
crest Baptist church choir of thirty-five 
2s led the singing. Following the dedi- 
in a week of evangelistic services con- 
red by Dr. C. H. Stull brought many 
ssions, especially among the young 
le. Rev. Charles Bebb is in the fifth 
of his pastorate with this congrega- 


ae Fire MemoriaAL CHURCH, Marion, 
», has experienced an awakening 
r the leadership of its new pastor, 
x. Adriance. As a result of the two 
‘s’ meetings conducted by the pastor, 
ty people were received into the fellow- 

of the church, sixteen of these 
onfession of faith and baptism. All but 
vere adults. This church has sent three 
‘into the active ministry in recent years. 


wv. W. K. Morcan, of Fairmount, Il, 
iccepted a call to become pastor of the 
‘ow and Manchester churches. He will 
» his home at Manchester. He expects 
iter the Shurtleff next fall. 


TE COLLINSVILLE CHURCH has erected a 

‘parsonage for the pastor, Rev. P. H. 

tes. Mr. Hughes recently came to IIli- 
from Ohio. The church is moving for- 
under his care, 


v. C. W. Wess has resigned at Tre- 
and accepted a call to the Madison 
ch (Ill.). He takes up his work at 
ison, April 1. Mr. Webb held a month’s 
ing with the church which resulted in 
twenty-five conversions and restora- 

Madison is an industrial center 
offers a fine opportunity for service. 


v. T. C. Hopkins has become pastor of 
dgemont church, East St. Louis. He is 
ig to Alton and plans to enter Shurt- 
ollege next fall. 
ANGELIST F. M. Dunx held a two 
s’ meeting at Freeburg, Ill. This 
h has been without preaching service 
dearly two years. Only the Sunday 
1 has been maintained. The meeting 
tht into the church about twenty new 
ers. Fifteen were baptized by Mr. 
at the First Baptist church, Belle- 
as the Freeburg church has no bap- 


YTRALIA CHURCH (IIl.) is rejoicing in 
ming of its new pastor, Rev. H. Lee 
ndon. Mr. McLendon’s last pastorate 
n Cincinnati. The past year he has 
doing special work in Chicago. 


work of Sunday-school Superintencent Mrs. 
W. F. Drake, who was elected to her posi- 
tion the first of the year. Improvements 
are being made to the church property, 
which will facilitate the work of the church 
and the Sunday school. On Mar. 11, Doc- 

_ tor Stull, director of state evangelism, 
opened evangelistic services. 


THE VALLEY CHURCH, Marietta Associa- 
tion, (O.) celebrated the fourth anniversary 
of the coming of Pastor Edward Derby- 
shire and family to the field, by putting on 
a four-day community conference in coop- 
eration with the other churches of the com- 
munity. The purpose was to consider the 
religious conditions existing in the com- 
munity and to cefine ways and means for 
the churches to serve the needs more effec- 
tively. Laymen and women volunteers as- 
sisted in making a house-to-house religious 
census, and such striking data as the fol- 
lowing were tabulated: In the Valley 
neighborhood, with total population of WR, 
there was a church membership of sixty- 
six, or 38.1 per cent. Thirty-two hold 
membership in local churches, thirty-four 
hold membership in churches outside of 
the community. Ninety-one, or 52.6 per 
cent of the population, were not enrolled 
in Sunday school. In the chapel neighbor- 
hood, total population 112, a church mem- 
bership of fifty-seven, or 50.8 per cent, 
twenty-three are members in local churches, 
thirty-four have membership in churches 
outside the community. Fifty-five, or 49.1 
per cent of population are not enrolled in 
Sunday school. In Lower Newport neigh- 
borhood, total population 114, church mem- 
bership thirty-five, or 40.6 per cent, twenty- 
two are members of churches in local com- 
munity, thirteen are members outside the 
community, fifty-one or 44.7 per cent of the 
population are not in Sunday school. In 
view of the large number of adults not in 
Sunday school, (a total of 142 for the 
three neighborhoods) the county superin- 
tendent of the adult department appealed to 
the Sunday school to enter adult classes in 
the four-point campaign, beginning Mar. 2. 
Public addresses on the church’s program 
and organization for kingdom service were 
mace by Director W. H. Thompson at all 
the sessions of the conference. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST REVIVALS that ever 
swept a single Baptist church in Ohio is 
now in full swing at First church, Hamil- 
ton. All Hamilton is stirred and the peo- 
ple are coming for miles to witness the 
power of God. On Sunday, Mar. 9, alone 
there were one hundred conversions. Dr. 
James W. Kramer of. Denver, Colo., known 
as “Big Jim,” is doing the preaching and 
leading the great movement for the Bap- 
tists. Even curing week nights people have 
been turned away. The smallest number 
who have accepted Christ at any service 
has been five and the largest - number 
seventy-four. 


Mississippi Valley 


—— =! 


Rev. Ray Patmer, of Kansas City, Mo., 
is holding three weeks of evangelistic meet- 


On the closing night the pageant on Japan, 
“The Way,” was given to a full house. 
The pageant was directed by Miss Cressy 
Hay. The school had an average attend- 
ance of 98 for the six weeks. 


On Sunpay, Fes. 24, a council called by 
the church at Moab, Utah., met to consider 
the propriety of ordaining the pastor of 
that church, Ivan C. Whipple, to the full 
work of the gospel ministry. Rev. Bruce 
E. Jackson, supervisor of missions for the 
inter-mountain states, preached the sermon 
and was moderator of the council. Rev. 
M. L. Rickman, state missionary, gave the 
charge to the candidate and the prayer of 
ordination; Rev. E. B. Pace, of Soldier 
Summit, was clerk and gave the charge to 
the church. Pastor Whipple is a young man 
of promise who has done heroic and effi- 
cient service in the nine months he has been 
on the field. He is the only Protestant 
pastor in territory half as large as New 
England. The nearest Baptist pastor is 170 
miles distant. 


Rocky Mountain States 


Forty YEARs Aco the first Baptist church 
of Grand Junction, Colo., was organized. 
Many ups and downs, but more ups than 
downs, have punctuated its career. There 
are now near 400 members. Prospects are 
promising for continued increase. During 
the last few weeks a large ingathering has 
come. The revival fires have been burning 
brightly. The human factor in their kind- 
ling was “Big Jim” Kramer, the evangelist, 
whose faithful preaching resulted in over 
100 conversions and reconsecrations. Forty- 
eight persons have been baptized and some 
twenty more are approved for baptism. 
Thirty-seven have been received by letter 
and relation. The total of new members 
will reach 100 by Easter Sunday. The 
Grand Junction church is making a for- 
ward movement this year in a debt-raising 
campaign. The $75,000 property is encum- 
bered with an obligation of $6,200 which is 
somewhat of a handicap. A good start to- 
ward paying off the debt will be made be- 
fore 1924 comes to a close. Advancement is 
also being made in denominational benevo- 
lences. Rev. Geo. L. Boroughs is pastor. 


eS 
Pacific Coast 


Rev. E. O. Otro Has CLOSED his work as 
pastor of the First church of Puyallup, 
Wash., because of ill health. Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto will visit Mrs. Otto’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Lahrmann of 1015 E. Cedar 
Ave., Denver, Colo. Mr. Otto will be avail- 
able for pulpit supply in the near future. 


THe Fern Hitt courcH, Tacoma, Wash., 
is taking on new life and is rapidly out- 
growing the present equipment under the 
leadership, of the young and enthusiastic 
pastor, Rev. C. J. Hobby. Plans are under 
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way for rearranging the present building 
so that the Sunday school and preaching 
services may be better accommodated. The 
Bethesda Baptist Church expects soon to 
begin remodelling and enlarging its builc- 
ing so as to meet the needs of a rapidly 
growing work. 

Tue SixtH AVENUE CHURCH, Tacoma, 
Wash., left vacant by the resignation of E. 
H. Shanks, is still without a pastor, Dr. 
Frederick W. Carstens has been called as 
steady supply until a regular pastor is se- 
cured. 

Dr, SAMUEL J. SKEVINGTON, pastor of the 
First church of Hollywood, Cal., is preach- 
ing two series of sermons, one in the morn- 
ing on “Messages of an Old Book to a 
Modern World,” and the other in the even- 
ing on “Night Scenes With Jesus.” The 
morning topics are: “The Apocalypse; the 
Unveiling of the Lord to the Church.” 
“The Dragon, Beast and False Prophet ; 
the Enemies of the Church.” “The Lamb 
That Was Slain; the Friend of the Church.” 
“The Visions of Judgment; the Victory of 
the Church.” The evening themes are: 
“The Night in the Mountains; the Ministry 
of Prayer.” “The Night in the Storm, the 
Majestv of Power.” “The Night in the 
Garden; the Mystery of Propitiation.” “The 
Night Beyond—No _ Night There; the 
Measure of Pleroma.” In response to the 
pastor’s appeal at a recent morning service 
eighteen presented themselves for church 
membership, among whom were a motion 
picture actor and his wife who are to be 
baptized. At the March communion twenty- 
nine were given the hand of fellowship 
three of whom had been baptized that 
morning. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 196.) 

Rev. George L. Snyder came from a 
successful pastorate in Sparks, Nev., to 
assume the pastorate of the Central 
church of San Francisco on March 2. A 
luncheon was tendered him on the elev- 
enth by Pastor Louis J. Sawyer of the 
we ee 


Want Ads 


For Sale: A fine collection of books on 
science, history, theology and religion. 
real bargain. Address: M. L. Farel, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 


Do You Need Training for Christian 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, Foreign, 
Missionary, General Woman Church 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Training 
School offers best facilities; fundamentals 
by seminary teachers; specifics by experts; 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two years 
course. Fee reasonable. P. W. Crannell, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


E. Alexander Jones, Soloist and chorus 
director. Open for Easter engagements. 
Address 7050 So. Elizabeth Street, Chicago. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J 


A Permanent Income 
Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent & 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


28 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Hamilton Square church at which the 
local clergy were guests. Speakers at the 
luncheon were Rev. Sandford Fleming 
of Twenty-first Avenue, Rev. D. M. Daw- 
son of Melrose, Dr. C. E. Tingley, super- 
intendent of city missions, Rev. J. 
Lundgren of the Swedish church and Mrs. 
A. J. Whipkey, assistant pastor of Ham- 
ilton Square. 


The new stone building of Takoma 
Park church, Washington, D. C., will be 
opened for use during the first week of 
April. The pastor, Rev. W. E. La Rue, 
has been obliged to undergo an operation 
which has kept him from his work for 
some weeks. The church has been sup- 
plied by Dr. H. W. O. Millington, Rev. 
L. C. Drake, Rev. Thomas Brown and 
others. 


A two-days’ meeting under the aus- 
pices of the department of evangelism of 
the Home Mission Society will be held 
preceding the meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Milwaukee. This 
conference will be in the nature of a re- 
treat and will be held in the Tabernacle 
church, Sunday, May 25, morning, after- 
noon and evening and on Monday, morn- 
ing and afternoon meeting. Dr. ish, 12. 
Stilwell, general superintendent of evan- 
gelism, will have charge of the confer- 
ence. 


Professor Albert Perry Brigham of 
Colgate University, spent the greater 
part of February and March meeting lec- 
ture engagements in England. He gave 
three lectures on the “United States, Re- 
gional and National,” at the University 
of London, four on “Major Features of 
the United States,” at Oxford University, 
and also gave lectures before the Royal 
Geographical Society, the College at 
Cheltenham, and the University College 
at Reading. 


Efforts are being made to bring about 
a large attendance of laymen at the annu- 
al meeting of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, which begins May 28 in Milwau- 
kee. A feature of the program of spe- 
cial interest to the laymen will be a dem- 
onstration of the methods followed in the 
famous Bible class conducted by Dr. D. 
J. Evans of the First church of Kansas 
City. This class has an average attend- 
ance of over 3,000 men and in con- 
test with the Baptist church of Long 
Beach, Cal., some time ago, turned out 
more than 50,000 men in one day. Lead- 
ers of Bible classes elsewhere regard this 
as marvelous; curiosity as to how the 
thing is done will attract men from all 
parts of the country to the Milwaukee 
meeting. Doctor Evans will go to the 
convention accompanied by the president 
of the Kansas City class, N. W. Dible, 
who is responsible for the details of organ- 
ization and for plans to induce attend- 
ance. At Milwaukee they will reproduce 
in every particular the usual Sunday 
morning Bible class procedure as followed 
in the Kansas City church. In order to 
obtain the mass effect that accompanies 
the Kansas City method, all Baptist men’s 
Bible classes within 100 miles of the con- 
vention city will be asked to suspend on 
Sunday morning, June 1, and attend the 


THE BAPTSS 


class to be conducted by Doctor Eya 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium. The me 
Bible classes of other denominations 
Milwaukee and vicinity will also be ; 
vited. Every Baptist church in the ter 
tory of the Northern Convention has be 
asked to send at least one representat; 
to study the methods of the Kansas C 
leaders. 


The Chapel Car, “Emmanuel,” Rey. 
I. Blanchard, in charge, served as 
helpful annex to the church of Gel 
Wyo., during February. Gebo is a c 
camp. The church is aggressive a 
self-supporting and at the time of } 
Blanchard’s ministry there, was withe 
a pastor. There were twenty-seven c 
versions, nine baptisms, fourteen sigr 
the quiet hour pledge, the B. Y. P. 
was reorganized with thirty memb 
and the woman’s society was reorganiz 
into the woman’s auxiliary. 


Dr. James A. Francis, pastor of | 
First church, Los Atngeles, called 
church to do some heroic giving in 
matter of reiief for the starving cl 
dren of Germany. While there wer 
number of people in his congregat 
who had sons in the late war, some 
them now resting in Flanders fil 
yet, in keeping with the Christian sp 
of the church, he called on them 
“overcome evil with good,” and | 
their enemies. In his masterly Chris} 
way, he showed forth the needs of 
German children. The people of 
church respond in their accusto1 
fashion, and in a few minutes there’ 
raised to feed these hungry child 
over $3200. 


The Canadian Baptists on April 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
the founding of the Canadian Bay 
Foreign Mission Board and the be 
nings of their missionary work in Ir 
An elaborate program has been arran 
including a special thanksgiving ser’ 
a pageant and a coronation Ser: 
Among those to participate in the | 
gram are missionaries from India as | 
as outstanding Indian leaders, also D 
A. Francis of Los Angeles and Mrs| 
A. Montgomery. The board of 1 
agers of the Foreign Mission Societ 
its last meeting, adopted resolutions ) 
veying congratulations and felicita(! 
to the Canadian board, especially in' 
of the cordial cooperation that exist) 
tween the missionaries of the two 01 
izations working on adjacent fiel 
South India. 


The following premortem apprecil 
is from the pen of Prof. Geo. D. * 
ardson of Minneapolis. “A Chri! 
gentleman, rich in years of active! 
efficient service for his Master, / 
scholarly attainments and an almo:: 
exhaustible fund of experience and 
knowledge charmed us with his brill! 
of intellect and strength of convilt 
For four months we sat under the | 
terim ministry of Dr. H. O. Rowlats 
the University church of Minnesot<@ 
by his rare tact and human intere 
won young and old alike. His preal! 
was of a high order, in pastoral wo 
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ut to shame many a younger man, and 
is leadership of the prayer meetings was 
> winning that the attendance steadily 
‘creased until the mid-week service be- 
ume the popular service of the whole 
wurch calendar of appointments.” The 
riter of the above words said much 


ore in a similar vein which lack of 
race compels us to omit. 
The Central Church of Hartford, 


onn., Dr. H. J. White and Dr. J. N. 
ickey pastors, appointed Sunday, Mar. 
as a special day for thankofferings 
ward the completion campaign of the 
ew World Movement. Several weeks 
d been set apart for prayer in prepara- 
on for these offerings. Although this 
,eat church had already paid more than 
‘e $160,000 which had been pledged to 
‘e New World Movement, the special 
intributions received on Mar. 9 
‘ounted to more than $16,000, of which 
ire than $12,000 was paid in cash, and 
: balance in pledges payable before the 
‘d of the fiscal year. 


The Divinity School of the University 
‘ Chicago has just closed its most suc- 
ssful institute for church workers. 
le Harper Assembly hall was well- 
fed for each lecture in the series on 
‘he Faith of Modernism,” and on some 
‘sasions many had to stand. The pur- 
ise of these lectures was to show mod- 
ism in its true aspect, as a movement 
sed on positive convictions and a vital 
th. Dean Shailer Mathews and Pro- 
sors G. B. Smith, T. G. Soares, J. M. 
,Smith and C. T. Holman voiced the 
ivictions held by modern-minded men 
they face the realities of God, Jesus 
‘rist, the Bible, immortality and the 
irch. 


Inly recently “The Baptist” printed 
appeal from a group of Chinese Chris- 
iis in which church people in America 
je urged not to engage in mah jong. 
eport from Washington shows that 
11 jong sets stood sixth in value in the 
: of declared exports to the United 
(tes from Shanghai last year. They 
'€ exceeded in value only by exports 
i.ilks, laces, skins, eggs and tea. The 
jl value of mah jong sets from 
Inghai in 1923 was $1,505,000. The 
‘erican people have money to buy 
't they want to buy. American Bap- 
‘; have the money to discharge their 
tigations to the organized work of the 
mination. We can pay our debts if 
‘want to pay them. 


pon the completion of a continuous 
‘istry of twenty-seven years as pastor 
| missionary secretary, and at the close 
 S€ven-year pastorate at the Marcy 
‘nue Baptist church, Dr. John M. 
‘re has-been given six months leave 
“bsence by the church. With Mrs. 
re and their daughter, Doctor Moore 
sail on Mar. 22 to attend at Birming- 
1, April 5-12, the meeting of the 
rsh Conference on Christian Politics, 
‘tomics and Citizenship. Immediately 
t the Birmingham gathering, he will 
tn to Brooklyn. He expects to be in 
‘ulpit on Easter Sunday and probably 
‘Sunday following. For the rest of 
5erm he will be acting as a member 


of the staff of the National Conference 
on the Christian Way of Life, serving 
with special reference to the Commission 
on the Church and the Christian Way of 
Life. 


A few days ago four men were sen- 
tenced to die in the electric chair as con- 
victed murderers.. One of them was 
twenty-one years old, two of them twen- 
ty-three, and one was twenty-eight. Two 
of these young men are brothers. The 
judge after sentencing them said that 
twelve years’ experience on the bench 
has shown him that 80 per cent of crim- 
inals were less than twenty-five years of 
age. How can such things be in a coun- 
try where conditions are so favorable as 
ours? In no other country are children 
so well cared for. They are well clothed 
and well fed, while millions are spent on 
their schooling. Parents generally 
throughout the country withhold no 
good things within their reach, some- 
times even at great personal sacrifice. 
What is needful to correct conditions ap- 
parently so favorable, and yet so defec- 
tive as to produce a criminal class, 80 
per cent of which are hardly out of their 
‘teens? Various solutions have been pro- 
posed by those interested in improving 
our citizenship, none of which seems 
more hopeful of good results than Bible 
reading. It is well to recall at this time 
the wise words of President John Quincy 
Adams who said “So great is my venera- 
tion for the Bible that the earlier my 
children begin to read it the more confi- 
dent will be my hope that they will prove 
useful citizens of their country and re- 
spectable members of society.” A better 
type of citizen will exist in the next 
decade if the Bible is restored to the chil- 
dren of today. Week-day religious in- 
struction in connection with the public 
schools, vacation Bible schools and the 
Sunday schools of the country is 
already doing much excellent work, but 
more can hardly be expected from the 
time that can be devoted to it. As 
long as we provide the child, with twen- 
ty-five hours a week of instruction that 
fits him to make a living and give him 
but a fraction of time for instruction that 
fits him to make a life, better results 
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ASTER FREE 
HALL MACK CO. 
MUSIC 


Samples of 6 services free to Pastors, Superinten- 
dents, or Committees. 


* Helper No. 10—Recitations, Exercises, Son s, 
Pageants for little people, 20c. Contains an Alle- 
gory—*‘Go and Tell,’’ with music. 


Story Cantata—Bartimaeus. Easy dialogue. Beau- 
tiful music for Sunday Schools or choruses. 30c. 


* * Pantomime. “ In the Garden’’—Mr. Miles’ famous 
Gospel Song portrayed in action. Thrilling, inspir- 
ing, reverent. Complete with music, 25c. 


*Pageants and Play. Fine material for Easter 
celebration by schools, 25c, 


JUNIOR CHOIR GEMS-—8s5 selections exactly 
suited to Junior singers for general use. $4.50 
the doz.; 50c each. Redvoss esample on request. 


MAGNIFICA T—New S. S. Hymnal. Already in use 

y hundreds of progressive schools. $30, $35, 

£40, $45 the hundred, according to binding. Re- 
turnable sample sent. 


* No returnable samples on ® these. 


PACKET OFFER-—Send 50¢c and we will mail Ppost- 
paid music worth $1.37. Limited toes packets at 
this special offer. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC C0.{ Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department . 
Mutual Insurance Corporatioa 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


( No assessments; easy pay- 
J ments; profits to policy- 

holders; legal reserve for 
Protection of policyhold- 
ers same as stock com- 
panies. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured.¢ 

Pal : - s Nn agents. Deal direct 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Inserance Exchange, Ohicago, Il. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


| Home Mission Society 


+ CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


83 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


¢ 
i 


SS, 


A SPECIALIZED HOSPITAL SERVICE 


HE THREE Baptist hospitals, although conducted as gen- 
eral hospitals, have each been adapted for an individual 
service, increasing efficiency and avoiding duplication. 
A specialized medical service for women, a specialized 
service for mental and nervous diseases, and a special- 


ized service in surgery are thereby offered which could 


not otherwise be made available. 


The Mounds Park Sanitarium 
The Midway Hospital 
The Merriam Park Hospital 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


COMMERCE BUILDING, SAINT PAUL 
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cannot be hoped for. There is but one 
other place where the child may and 
should be taught to know the Bible, that 
is, the home. Faced by the ugly facts 
that are revealed in the columns of the 
daily press, it is clearly the duty of the 
Christian parents of America to begin at 
once—today is not too early—to restore 
the Bible to its rightful place in the 
home. 

On Mar. 2 the New Mexican Chapel 
at Glendale, Ariz., was dedicated. The 
First church dismissed forty-three Mexi- 
can members to form this new Mexican 
Baptist church. Secretary Morton was 
present, and the newly formed church 
called as its pastor, Carey B. Tooms. 
The work among the Mexicans was 
started by the men of the First church 
who secured the services of Miss Elsie 
Elliott. Mr. Tooms, the present pastor, 
has baptized twenty-eight new members 
in a little more than a year. The dedica- 
tion of the new building marks a new 
era in the Mexican work. Rev. R. R. 
Brown remained for a week following 
the dedication in special meetings in 
which ten Mexicans made profession of 
faith, three of the number being baptized 
Mar. 9. No small credit is due to Miss 
Elliott for the prosperity which has at- 
tended the work. 


(Continued on page 215.) 
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Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


b UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 
(Ga SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


LYMYER < 
"ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH Gms? OURFREECATALOGUB 


EX:53s. * 4 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Ton BELLS 


Ask for Catalogue and Spaciai Donation Plan No. 18 
i ESTABLISHED 1858 
| THE C. S. BELL CO.? HittsBono, One | 


The Saving Sense 


“Speakin’ of de law of compensation,” 
says Uncle Eben, “an automobile does go 
faster dan a mule, but at de same time it 
hits harder and balks longer.” 


Rastus: “Dat woman jes’ talk, talk, 
talk, night an’ day. Ah cain’t get no rest 
and dat talk am drivin’ me crazy.” 

Young Lawyer: “What does she talk 
about?” 

Rastus: “She doan’ say.”—Life. 


Mrs. MacTavish (during radio church 
service): “Why are ye removin’ the ear- 
phones, Sandy?” 

Sandy: “They’re takin’ up the collec- 
tion now.’ —Judge. 


The dying man shook his head tear- 
fully and maintained, “I won't take it, no, 
Ikey, it tastes awful.” 

“But, mine dear fren,” groaned Ikey, 
“you can’t die and leave all these expen- 
sive medicines wasted.” —Bison. 


Wanted: A general servant to do the 
work of a small horse—London Weekly. 


Sunday-school superintendent: “Only 
one member of the Sunday school is ab- 
sent today—little Margaret. Let us hope 
that she is ill.” 


The aviator’s passenger, 
He gave a joyous shout, 

“For once,” he cried, “you see a man 
Who’s glad he’s down and out.” 


A woman depositor entered a Boston 
bank. She had some bills and checks to 
deposit, so she procured a deposit slip 
which required the listing of bills, specie, 
and checks. She listed) her bills and 
checks in their respective places, but was 
somewhat in doubt as to what to list 
under specie. After a moment’s thought 
she wrote after the word specie “Female” 
and turned in her deposit—Forbes Maga- 
zine. 


What Will Your Income Be In 1924? 


You can assure yourself a fixed permanent income curing the remainder of 1924 
and as long thereafter as you live by taking out an Annuity Agreement with the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 


This represents a gift to the Society, in return for which the Society guarantees 


to pay to the donor an annual income for life. 


released for the work of the Society. 


After death the net principal is 


Such a gift constitutes an investment in an enterprise to which our Lord gave His 


life. 


It enables the donor to furnish substantial support to Foreign Missions and 


at the same time, in view of financial needs, to receive an assured income for life. 


Rates of income, paid semi-annually, range from 4 per cent to 9 per cent for single 
ives, and from 4 per cent to 8.3 per cent on agreements covering two lives. 


For information write to Home Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


treated sacredly confidential. 
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AMERICAN 


All correspondence will be 
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BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


In all documents, such as wills, etc., it is important that the full corporate name of the Society 
as indicated above be used. 


THE BAPTI§ 


Sunday School Lesson Not 
for April 13 


THE STRUGGLE WITH BAAL 
Lesson Text: 1 Kings 18:20-24, 
Golden Text: Matt. 6:24. 
Ahab, the fifth king from Jeroboa 
aided by his pagan wife, Jezebel, had ¢, 
ried the nation into idolatry. Dry seasc 
for three years brought the people to th 
senses, The king called for Elijah a 
demanded that he cease troubling Isr: 
This led to the test described in the | 
son. 
A Proposal for Decision 


Elijah first made his moral appeal wi 
out resorting to demonstration. But 
Jews required a sign, as Paul long ye 
afterward declared. The argument fr 
reason did not appeal to them. “If 
Lord be God, follow him,” was too 
tional for them. They wanted signs 
wonders. So gross were they in th 
lives they could not hear the still, sn 
voice but must find God in the fire ; 
earthquake. When men speak today 
the wonder-working God we fear t 
they sometimes remove him from 
sphere of the natural and make of hit 
capricious magician. The natural 
the supernatural are all in the samet 
verse, and the supernatural is only 
trustworthy God of order working naj 
ally above the rim of our intelliger 
The best decisions for God are made 
the moral and not on the magical be 


A Plan for Division 


Failing in his moral appeal, Eli 
made his plan for a division of the ho 
It became necessary to separate the | 
God from the false Baal and the pe 
of God from the paganized prophets 
Baal. The plan suited the age and 
readily accepted by devotees of a reli 
which dealt in legerdemain and ma 
The God who answered by fire was t 
the winner in the contest. The Baa 
were given every advantage, but witl 
results. The plan of Elijah therefore 
them on one side as failures. They 
their inning and failed to score. 1 
were already discredited. Failure to | 
duce results is the final test of any 
ligion. By their fruits shall ye k 
them. | 

A Prayer for Demonstration 


While false religions fail to pro’ 
moral and spiritual results, true reli 
commends itself by its power to }i 
worthy things to pass. Prayer that w 
needs no argument. The prayer of E; 
is the kind that God hears. It is a | 
prayer for the honor of God, for the | 
dication of the prophet, for the res! 
tion of the people, and it is based 1! 
the experience of Abraham, Isaac ! 
Jacob. There is no limit to the pow‘ 
prayer when prayer is inspired by a $! 
of intercession, energized by an indc’ 
able passion and controlled by an in! 
gent faith. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 
aT, 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 214.) 


r. Corwin S. Shank, president of the 
Ithern Baptist Convention, accom- 
fed by Mrs. Shank and daughter, 
.d from Seattle on Mar. 21 for the 
East. Mr. Shank is making the 
/at the invitation of the board of man- 
's of the Foreign Mission Society, 
ough entirely at his own expense, 
| goes to Japan as a fraternal messen- 
‘from the American people and from 
‘thern Baptists in particular, in order 
convey to the Japanese people 
‘tings and sympathy in view of the 
ster which fell upon them last fall. 
‘ein Japan Mr. Shank will also serve 
member of the special commission 
orized by the boards of managers of 
society and of the Woman’s Society 
-der to counsel with the missionaries 
‘erning the great problem of recon- 
tion in missionary work. Mr. Shank 
's definitely to return to America in 
' to preside at the opening session of 
Northern Baptist Convention in May 
lilwaukee. 
. Charles L. White writes that “Mr. 
'd G. Garabrant early in his life de- 
Hf to seek first the kingdom of God, 
‘red that all other necessary things 
‘d be added to him. He devoted 
‘yl thought to his business, which 
ned out into this and other nations, 
like everything else that he touched 
‘forts in the financial world turned 
old. The material profits which he 
‘ved, however, he held in trusteeship, 
> did his life and the investment of 
influence, and by that spiritual 
‘my by which service is transformed 
character he turned his earthly 
/s into his eternal possessions. His 
tion to his church and Sunday 
iol, his interest in educational insti- 
as, both North and South; his great 
) during the New World Movement 
.e denominational enterprise, which 
| but a continuance of his benevolent 
g through a long life, coupled with 
mmense amount of time which he 
to the several institutions, with 
1 he had entered into fiduciary re- 
iship—all give us the picture of the 
In state and national home mis- 
‘work he was an expert. He hada 
vision of what he wished to do, 
vas willing to revise all his stand- 
and his habits to accomplish his 
ses in accordance with the will of 
Perhaps the most conspicuous 
ce that he has rendered was as 
man of the board of managers of 
tome Mission Society during thir- 
years out of the twenty in which 
tved as a member. During all that 
d he was a member of its finance 
littee. Mr. Garabrant was also 
lent of the board of trustees of 
8reat missionary institutions in the 
_ and a member of the boards of 
) Others. This noble man served 
fneration according to the will of 
and what more can be said of any 
at of the Master. 


: 
: 


D. C. E. Tingley of San Francisco has 
been superintendent of the Bay Cities 
Baptist Union for nearly five years. 
These have been years of expansion to 
which Dr. Tingley has given great en- 
ergy and wise counsel. In token of their 
appreciation of his service the Baptists 
of San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and 
Alameda recently gathered in large 
numbers around the tables in the First 
church, Oakland, to express their love. Mr. 
Joseph Jevons led the song service. Presi- 
dent F. M. Davidson of the board of 
directors administered the cosmopolitan 
program. Complimentary addresses were 
made by Rev. John Snape, pastor of the 
First church of Oakland, Rev. E. A. 
Hanley, pastor of First church, Berkeley, 
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and Rev. C. W. Brinstad, executive sec- 
retary of the Northern California Con- 
vention. Twenty Chinese lads from the 
Chung Mei Home sang under direction 
of Dr. Chas. R. Shepherd. Rev. F. S. 
Hernandez of the Mexican mission gave 
a reading. Two members of the Russian 
church sang a duet. Mr. William S. Law 
was accompanied by Mrs. Don in a 
baritone — solo. Under Dr. Tingley’s 
administration the budget of the union 
has grown in five years from an expen- 
diture of $2,700 to $40,000. The union is 
a live, progressive organization which has 
liberally encouraged the remarkable in- 
crease of Baptist interests in the Bay 
Cities. His constituents pray that Dr. 
Tingley’s shadow may never grow less. 


Just Published 


| Paes addresses by 
the author of “Preach 
It Again,” that are start- 
ling and different; full of 
human interest, glorying 
in the Gospel. Every ser- 
mon is a shout of boasting 
as the preacher points to 
a truth from God. 


The twelve titles ex- 
plore as many different 
regions of direct concern 
to congregations made up 
of folks who are in touch 
with themselves and the 
world about them. 


$1.25 net 


The American Baptist 


Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Los Angeles 
Seattle Torono 


Boston 
Kansas City 


Order from Our Nearest House 


By 


Bernard C.Clausen,D.D. 


Shall We Cut Off The Engine? 


A famous manufacturer was traveling to the Pacific Coast on a 
limited train. To a companion on the journey he said that he attributed 
the magnitude of his business success to advertising. 

“Well,” said the friend, “you have a business of such volume now 
that it would certainly move along under its own momentum. Why not 


stop advertising and save a lot of money?” 


“We have so far had a swift and safe trip from Chicago on this 
train,’ answered the manufacturer. “How do you think we would finish 


the journey if now we were to cut off the engine?” 


Keep Up The Steam 


Momentum is a mighty poor dependence for a traveler unless his 


course lies down hill. 


The whole train of Baptist activities has progressed with speed and 
power since 1919. Does any Baptist now propose to cut off the engine 


and rely on past exertions? 


To stoke the Baptist engine and keep it running efficiently we must 


do two things before May Ist: 


1. Pay the outstanding New World Movement pledges. 


2. Subscribe the amount required for the new budget. 


Will You Help to Keep the Baptist Engine Moving? 


New World Movement Completion Campaign 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


THE BAPTES 


' Volume V April 5, 1924 


“Dolling Up” and Paying Up 


Ne you willing to match, in 

the Easter Victory Offering, the 
amount that you propose to spend on 
Easter finery—-no matter whether your 
appropriation for “dolling up” provides 
for a gown, a suit, or just a new 
necktie? 


Somehow,.a $25 Easter bonnet and 
a 25 cent Easter offering do not seem 
to belong in the same pew. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
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The college and university students’ 
conference for law observance and 
citizenship meets in Washington, D. Go 
April 5-6. This is a special conference 
called in connection with the general 
work of the citizens committee of one 
thousand. Will some one fortunate 
enough to attend this important meet- 
ing send Tue Baptist a brief report? 


The international handbook of vaca- 
tion Bible schools and church schools 
has just been issued from the press of 
the International Association of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. The secretary, 
Thomas S. Evans, says: “We will be 
very glad to supply handbooks to those 
interested upon application to this office.” 


Chaplain Berton F. Bronson, a mem- 
ber of the White Temple, Portland, Ore., 
has been honored by the government 
with a commission as chaplain of the 
American forces in China. He will soon 
sail with his family for Tientsin, where 
he will have his headquarters for two 
and perhaps three years. Do not forget, 
Chaplain, that your friends will be glad 
to hear from you through the pages of 
Tue BAPTIST. 


Rev. Edgar Y. Mullins, a student in 
the seminary at Louisville, Ky., has been 
student pastor of the Liberty and Sar- 
dinia church in Indiana during his course 
at the seminary. The Lawrenceburg 
church has extended Mr. Mullins a call 
to become pastor May 1 upon his grad- 
uation. He has accepted the call and 
will close his work on his present field 
this month. The Lawrenceburg church 

has met its full allotment to the New 
World Movement and has established 
a record for giving more to missions 
than it spends on its own current ex- 
penses. 


Inspired by its record of “home- 
grown” young men and women who 
have been sent into the ministry and 
missionary service, the Springdale 
church, a rural Ohio church, is carrying 
on in its local work with faith and con- 
fidence under the pastoral leadership of 
Rev. Alby Kite. Among the list of those 
“sent out” are Mrs. Bessie Hamner 
Forester, Bible teacher in California; 
Miss Marjorie Fleming, missionary in 
Swatow, China; Rev. W. N. Ferris, state 
missionary, Oregon; Rev. S. A. Sher- 
man, pastor, New Lexington, O.; and 
Dr. Daniel F. Rittenhouse, pastor First 
church, Columbus, Ohio. Springdale has 
also given a large quota of its population 
to cities and towns. Thirteen families 
have removed from the community dur- 
ing the past ten months. Significant 
also is the fact that with a total mem- 
bership of 281, the church has a non- 
resident list of 129. The church has 
given liberally in financial support of 
mission work and other benevolent en- 
terprises. 


Mr. R. O. Jasperson, secretary of the 
National Council of Northern Baptist 
Laymen, has accepted a responsible posi- 
tion with the Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Company. He is now and has 
been for some months rendering an 
effective service in the publicity depart- 
ment of the General Board of Promo- 
tion. 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden died re- 
cently in Los Angeles. He was left an 
orphan at an early age, but through many 
struggles succeeded in completing his 
education and graduating from Boston 
University. He founded Success Maga- 
zine, and through its pages and through 
books he preached his message of hope. 
He lectured for months over the radio. 
His last written words were: “Death is 
not the end. For in the miracle of resur- 
rection, life has triumphed over death. 
On this Easter season I extend my greet- 
ing. May it be your resurrection and 


mine.” 


| Boe arce tee CORWIN S&S. 
SHANK, just as he was about 
to sail on his mission to Japan, 
wrote THE Baptist stating that he 
desired to give official approval of 
the plan for a pre-convention day 
of prayer as suggested by the com- 
mittee on Baptist fundamentals. 
We printed the call in the issue of 
Mar. 22, but we repeat it here. “We 
therefore have determined to in- 
vite the whole denomination to a 
day of prayer. We urge the 
churches to send delegates to the 
convention, and we urge delegates 
to arrive at Milwaukee not later 
than noon of Tuesday, May 27, 1924. 
Some time will be provided for 
testimony and the singing of spirit- 
ual songs. We shall pray much: 
For the cleansing of all our hearts 
from personal bitterness which has 
led to the estrangement of breth- 
ren. For the coming of a nation- 
wide revival in and throughout the 
churches. For the outpouring of 
God’s Spirit on our missionaries 
and evangelists. For the posses- 
sion, control and guidance of all 
our denominational officials, sec- 
retaries and editors by the Holy 
Spirit. For the manifestation of the 
mighty overruling presence of our 
God in the convention sessions of 
1924. For the hastening of the 
coming of the King and the king- 
dom. For the prosperity of the 
people through the preaching of 
the gospel. Our plan is to have 
no addresses during the afternoon 
session. If it is thought wise to 
have an address at night it will be 
simply a gospel sermon.” 


Rev. W. C. Bitting, of the Seco 
church, St. Louis, was the univers 
preacher at Stanford Memorial Uniy 
sity, Cal., March 2-16. He was guest 
the San Francisco Baptist clergy at | 
Palace Hotel, on the sixth, and of R 
Robert Newton Lynch, executive sec 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, at | 
Pacific Union Club on the tenth, 


A letter from Dr. A. LeGrand of | 
Wisconsin Baptist Convention, who 
now in Florida, brings us word of: 
sudden death in St. Petersburg 
William Pelton of Omro, Wis. | 
LeGrand reports that he himself is gre 
ly improved in health and will soon 
back on the job in Wisconsin. He c 
mends the faithfulness of his helpers 
the work of the convention. 


The board of temperance of 
Methodist Episcopal church has mad 
survey of the members of congress | 
find that 90 per cent are members 
some church. That is good as fara 
goes. Methodists have the largest | 
resentation with twenty-three in the} 
ate and ninety-six in the house, at 
of 119. Episcopalians are second } 
a total of seventy-four representati 
There are seventy-three Presbyter 
and forty-eight Baptists. Forty-tl 
congressmen are Roman Catholics. | 


Dr. Geo. D. Knights has closed tw 
years’ work as pastor of the First cht 
Long Beach, Cal. There have | 
many changes during that period. F 
a membership of less than 500 the ch: 
now numbers 1400. In 1911 the cur 
expenses were $2860 and _ last 
$14,373. During this period the Im 
uel church building has been erected 
a church sent out. A new Sunday s¢ 
building has been built at a cost of 
000. The church gave about $17.56 
member to the N. W. M. and its. 
gifts reached about $28 per membe| 

The “Chicago Tribune,” “the W. | 
in the world,” which, being interpr 
is the “world’s greatest noisepaper 
something more to fret about. “CI 
and school reds’ dupes,” reads the | 
line. “Under the plea of practicin{ 
principles of the Sermon on the 
and spreading Christianity, this D) 
ganda has been instilled so vigor! 
into the churches that within sixty! 
three of the great denominations—! 
byterian, Methodist Episcopal and} 
tist—will be fighting (note the pj 
terms) on the floor of their conver 
over a resolution urging that in the | 
of war their members be discow 
from defending their country.” Ai: 
fierce? The churches were “duped! 
outlawing the liquor business ani 
Tribune still grieves over the resu| 
this delusion and now, sad as it! 
seem, these same churches are ser! 
considering putting into practic! 
principles of Jesus and believe thal 
and its attendant miseries will al) 
cast into the discard. =f 
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Rev. D. Merrick Walker, minister of 
the Portobello Church, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, secretary of the temperance com- 
mittee of the Baptist Union of Scotland 
and president of the Edinburgh and Dis- 
trict Baptist Association will be in 
America from April 13 to July 1. He 
will be glad to make arrangements to 
supply a limited number of churches 
during this period. He may be reached 
in care of Prof. H. S. Curr, McMaster 
University, Toronto, Canada. 


The 1924 summer schools of missions 
under the auspices of the interdenomina- 
tional committee of the Central West 
for missions will be held at Winona 
Lake, Ind., June 16-23; Lake Geneva, 
Wis., June 23-30 and Dixon, IIL, Aug. 
4-9. Courses offered will include lectures, 
normal and study classes on the texts 
“China’s Challenge to Christianity,” 
“Ming Kwong,” “Of One Blood,” “Ad- 
ventures in Brotherhood,’ “China’s Real 
Revolution” and the “Land of the Sad- 
dlebags.” Forums, Bible classes, plat- 
form meetings and inspirational ad- 
dresses will form the program. For 
information write Mrs. W. O. Nish, 3249 
Polk St., Chicago. 


Some months ago announcement was 
made of a gift to the First church, 
Hutchinson Kan., of a forty-acre lease 
in the section south of that in which the 
Welch well is located. This was while 
the Welch well was being drilled and 
while all was uncertain. But the donor, 
Mr. I. M. Rupard, wanted the church to 
have any benefit accuring to help toward 
the proposed new building. The find- 
ing of oil has made the lease become 
valuable. Now Mr. Rupard comes with 
a yet more generous offer of another 
forty, only half a mile from the well, 
and this with knowledge that it has real 
value. He asks however that the church 
will show its purpose by raising $6000 to 
go into the building fund. The church 
will have $6000 and an eighty-acre lease 
toward its new building. Dr. G. W. Cas- 
sidy is the pastor. 


The report of the meeting of the book 
committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in New York early in the month 
is full of interesting material. In the 
first place the publishing agents of the 
denomination set aside $350,000 from the 
profits of the year’s business for annual 
distributions to “conference claimants,” 
making a total of over $1,000,000 for the 
quadrennium. The returns of the real 
estate holdings of the Book Concern 
netted almost 7 per cent. The graded 
lessons helps showed a large increase in 
circulation. The big business of the 
meeting was the consideration of the re- 
port of the commission on Advocates. 
This committee recommends one na- 
tional journal with a series of territorial 
editions to take the place of the present 
conference Advocates. Most of the print- 
ing would be done in Cincinnati with 
eight pages for local conference news. 
It is worth noting that all the editors 
were against this plan. It will be made 
the order of business at a meeting called 
just before the time of the General Con- 
ference which meets in Springfield, 
Mass., in May. 
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The doors of Sing Sing prison have 
closed on the former superintendent of 
the New York Anti-Saloon League of 
New York and Wm. H. Anderson be- 
comes “No. 75745.” He issued a state- 
ment when he surrendered himself to 
the sheriff in which he said, “I am a 
Prisoner of war in the hands. of the 
enemy. After the damage I have in- 
flicted on the liquor traffic, I shall not 
begrudge the wets and their de facto al- 
lies any satisfaction they can extract 
kicking when he is down the one they 
could, not whip in a fair fight.” Mr. 
Anderson was convicted of third degree 
forgery in altering the books of the 
league. He has made an appeal but has 
begun his term of imprisonment pend- 
ing action upon it. 


Editor Glenn Frank in the “Century 
Magazine” for April states that Secre- 
tary Fall may succeed in doing what 
professors of political science have never 
been able to do—“shock a politically 
illiterate people into genuine interest in 
the problem of government.” He Savs 
that the scandal in Washingte.r is notk- 
ing less than a challenge to an exhaustive 
examination of the tools, the technic, and 
the leadership of American politics. 
“There is today a fundamentalist tove- 
ment in American politics, strikingly 
similar to the fundamentalist moven‘ent 
in religion in that it attempts to with- 
draw from criticism all of the original 
institutions and philosophy of American 
government.” What has this to do with 
the scandals in Washington? Are the 
men under investigation all “standpat- 
ters” or all “progressives?” Hardly. 


Rev. Charles E. Scott, Presbyterian 
missionary, Princeton lecturer and author, 
spoke before the student body of the 
Moody Bible Institute when he passed 
through Chicago on his return to his 
work in China. Summarizing China’s 
needs Doctor Scott asserts that stable 
Christian character will make these 
people idealists and patriots. General 
Feng, chief of police of the Metropolitan 
province of Pekin, and George Wash- 
ington, are the great heroes of the Chi- 
nese high-school student today. He re- 
gretted especially certain types of popu- 
lar articles which are appearing in the 
magazines of the country which suggest 
the effrontery of the missionary enter- 
prise—the “foisting of another religion 
upon a people satisfied with their own.” 
“Such a sentiment abroad in our land,” 
continued Doctor Scott, “makes one 
burn with indignation at the outrage 
upon the deity and power of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “If heathenism were less 
appalling, I would speak about the elab- 
orate and interesting social conditions of 
the Chinese. Does it not engage one’s 
interest to recall that China was a con- 
temporary with Egypt, Assyria, and 
Chaldea? She saw Babylon rise; as a 
pageant she saw the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome. 
We who believe in God, all-loving and 
all-wise, must believe that the Almighty 
has some great purpose in sparing these 
people when other nations have gone 
into oblivion.” 
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The Christian who begins to tithe will 
have at least six surprises. He will be 
surprised: At the amount of money he 
has for the Lord’s work. At the deepen- 
ing of his spiritual life in paying the 
tithe. At the ease in meeting his own 
obligations with the nine-tenths. At the 
ease of going on from one-tenth to larg- 
er giving. At the preparation this gives 
to be a faithful and wise steward over 
the nine-tenths that remain. At himself 
in not adopting the plan sooner.. 


At the White Temple, Portland, Ore., 
Mrs. Thomas J. Villers has conducted 
a large and successful mission study 
class, using “Japan on the Upward Trail” 
as a text-book. This series of studies 
was preceded by two illustrated lectures,— 
one by Doctor Villers on Japan since 
the earthquake; the other, by Professor 
S. N. Downs, a member of the church, 
on his personal visit among the Japanese 
people. The week after the final lesson, 
Mrs. Villers and her class invited the 
church to witness a dramatization, ‘““Win- 
ning Japan,” closing the evening with a 
delightful social hour. Among recent 
visitors to assist in developing the mis- 
sionary spirit have been Miss Isabel 
Crawford, of our Indian mission, and 
Dr. Robert Harper, of Burma. Doctor 
Villers is just beginning his third year 
as pastor. Within the two years 402 new 
members have been added. On Sunday 
afternoon, Mar. 23, a great union meet- 
ing in the interest of world peace was 
held in this church. The speakers were 
Dr. Hamilton Holt and Dr. Nehemiah 


Boynton. Doctor Villers, as president 
of the Portland Council of Churches, 
presided. 


Dr. Geo. E. Burlingame is serving as 
acting pastor at the First church, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. He recently closed a simi- 
lar service at Chico. 


Milwaukee Baptists are giving atten- 
tion these days to the coming conven- 
tion. While the convention does not 
begin its sessions until May 28, yet there 
are enough pre-convention meetings al- 
ready scheduled to make it possible to 
consider that the Baptists are in session 
from May 25. These pre-convention 
meetings include evangelism, social serv- 
ice, women’s meetings, Bible Union and 
pre-convention meetings for special pray- 
er. The local committee on arrange- 
ments has for its chairman E. J. Stein- 
berg, and the secretary is Rev. Robert 
W. Shaw. James White is the treasurer 
of the committee. 


“When I began to preach I wondered 
why everyone did not come to hear me. 
Ten years later I wondered why any one 
came.” With these words of Rev. Charles 
H. Spurgeon, Mr. R. E. Vale writes an 
article in the Continent in which he ana- 
lyzes the reasons for churchgoing. “Many 
factors enter into churchgoing. The 
music, friendships, a certain amount of 
social life in the church, the necessity 
of ‘bringing the children up right’—no 
small consideration with thoughtful 
parents—one’s own early training, the 
feeling that ‘it is the right thing to do,’ 
all these help church attendance.” Then 
there is a godly remnant who go to 
worship. When men are asked, “Why do 
you go to church?” the answers are 
usually vague. “I want something that 
will inspire me, or I want something to 
think about.” This vaguenéss shows an 
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area of unorganized feelings and lo 
ings, hopes and fears, failures 
heroisms. It shows what Donald H 
key found in his soldiers, the story 
which is told in “A Student in Apr 
There is “the religion of the inart 
late,” and the service of a normal cht 
voices the unphrased thoughts of 
man in the pew. We judge then | 
it is human need that prompts chy 
going as many another activity. 


A Methodist church in Milwaukee 
developed what the Northwestern Cj 
tian Advocate calls “the silent serv; 
There is not a syllable spoken or so 
provoked beyond the part necessa 
taken by pastor, choir and congregat 
The hymns, the collection and not 
are unannounced. Each part of 
service fits silently into the other, | 
pastor says that twenty minutes of t 
are saved and the meeting leaves a d 
er spiritual impression. What is 
sense in going to the expense o 
printed church calendar if the mini 


is to be converted into a verbal bull 
board? 


By a recent decision of the supr 
court of California the Bible may 
placed in the libraries of the pu 
schools at the expense of the taxpay 
The American Israclite commenting 
this decision has this to say: “There 
be need of constant vigilance to as: 
the use of the Bible in the public scl 
merely as a work of reference and 
its literary value alone. The deci 
is certain to have a salutary effect in 
dicating a broadness of view with 
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Setting the Pace 

' AST year Baptists set the pace for all others by 
4 adding to their ranks 192,520 new members. The 
itholics were a close second with 138,616 new mem- 
‘rs added to their rolls. In the case of the Catholics 
is probably means the boys and girls confirmed, 
‘e converts made and the additions to the church 
com immigration. In the case of the Baptists it 
2ans far less than the Catholics from immigration 
d far more from converts. Methodists and Bap- 
sts together outnumber the Catholics in the United 
ates. There are 15,750,000 Catholics and 16,859,- 
) Methodists and Baptists. The Methodists out- 
‘mber the Baptists by 385,000. But, taking the en- 
‘e population of the United States at 110,000,000, 
ere are nearly 65,000,000 without church member- 
ip. The population of the country is increasing 
ich faster than the membership of the churches. 
st year the total increase in membership for all 
e churches in the United States was 680,000 and 
e Baptists were responsible for nearly a third of 
2 total. 


What do these figures mean when clothed with 
sh and blood? For the Baptists they certainly 
oan that there is no decrease in the evangelistic and 
‘ssionary zeal of a people who have grown to their 
esent magnitude and power by emphasis on spirit- 
1 religion without the aid of sacraments like the 
tholics and without the impetus of a close organi- 
sion like the Methodists. In a day of organization 
ien the appeal of ornate ritual captures a pros- 
rous people, it is nothing short of marvelous that 
ptist churches, depending simply upon the demo- 
itic gospel of Christ unadorned with the millinery 
ecclesiastical pomp and pageantry, should have 
ded to their membership in one year 192,520 or 
arly 54,000 more than the Catholics. 


These figures also mean that the influence of the 
457,366 members of churches in the United States 
inot be confined to less than one half of the popu- 
ion. Each church member has attachments which 
spond to his influence. There are thousands of 
men connected with the churches whose husbands 
ve their church membership in their wives’ names 
1 therefore share with their wives in the dower 
religious blessing flowing from the churches; and 
*re are whole families enriched by the spiritual 
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atmosphere created by the one member of the family 
who belongs to the church. The nearly 200,000 added 
to Baptist churches last year means a radiation of 
Christian influence far in excess of the number. 


And then, why should anybody be worried over 
the loss of equilibrium in the growth of the denomina- 
tions as between Catholic and Protestant in the light 
of these figures? If the Baptists with only half the 
membership of the Catholics add nearly 54,000 more 
new members to their churches than the Catholics 
in one year, no one has any good reason for conjur- 
ing up a situation that does not exist. 


For the Truth’s Sake 


CANNING the reams of newspaper space in re- 
cent weeks given to the United States senate’s 
investigation of oil leases and other irregularities on 
the part of cabinet officers, we have wondered how 
much of the printed reports represent truth and how 
much politics. Without impugning the motives of 
the senators responsible for the investigation, it is 
fair to say that investigation and criticism are dan- 
gerous weapons. Like the gun discharged in the in- 
terest of capturing a criminal which misses him and 
hits an innocent pedestrian, senatorial investigation 
is in danger of using a good weapon in a bad way. 
Truth has nothing to fear from exposure. It was 
Jesus who said, “The prince of this world cometh and 
hath nothing in me.” That is to say, the spirit of 
exposure could find nothing false in Jesus. And yet 
Jesus never courted exposure. When a storm of 
persecution loomed in the distance he sought the 
shelter of some quiet retreat, and when the tongues 
of gossip stung him like wasps he did not fight the 
wasps but fled. There came a day, however, when he 
faced the judgment of the Jewish senate and the 
Roman governor, but politics played such a vital part 
in the proceedings that truth was suppressed and the 
cross became the mute witness to the miscarriage of 
justice. 


In the fight for truth and righteousness it is almost 
impossible to keep out the elements of personal pre- 
judice, political play for position, ambition to win 
at any cost, capitalization of skill in harrying the 
enemy, and desire for publicity. Truth for the 
truth’s sake is an ideal seldom realized. Jesus re- 
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fused to answer the questions of Herod and Caiaphas 
and Pilate because he knew it was not truth they 
sought but political advantage. They insisted on 
their right to examine him and he insisted on his 
richt to keep still. In exercising his right to refuse 
to answer their questions he precipitated a crisis in 
his own life, but there was nothing else to do because 
wrong was already on the throne. 


The judgment seat of Pilate and the judgment seat 
of Christ are diametrically opposites. We are won- 
dering which judgment seat is represented in Wash- 
ington. When Pilate put to his distinguished pris- 
oner the question, “What is truth?” he would not have 
recognized the truth if he had met it at the break- 
fast table, because he was a stranger to the truth. 
He did not need to ask, “What is politics?” because 
he knew all the tricks of that trade. But truth was 
a language he had never learned. His judgment seat 
was the symbol of political manipulation. On the 
other hand the judgment seat of Christ is the symbol 
of unalloyed truth, unsullied righteousness and un- 
swerving justice. It is the throne of the square deal. 
The judgment seat of Christ is always in order, but 
there is no place in well-regulated society for the 
judgment seat of Pilate. Let us hope that the judg- 
ment seat now so actively occupied by the senate in- 
vestigating committee in Washington, shall prove to 
be a veritable judgment seat of Christ, and that im- 
partial justice shall be the controlling motive of every 
effort of the committee to get at the facts. 


“The Lost Radiance” 


fl Pee above is in part the title of a lecture in book 
form from the stimulating pen of Prof. L. P. 
Jacks, published by Doran. The book set us think- 
ing. That is the best thing to be said of any book 
worth reading. Many books are written with the 
evident purpose of resting the mind and suppressing 
the mark of interrogation; but this little volume is 
a fuse that, once lighted, touches off a charge of 
dynamite that stirs the thoughtful reader from the 
complacency with which he views things as they are. 


The lost radiance of the Christian religion, accord- 
ing to the author, is that elusive element which defies 
definition but which is revealed in the spontaneity 
and resilience which marked the Lord Jesus and his 
early followers. In an age governed by legal enact- 
ments and casuistry, in an empire which had raised 
the authority of government to the nth power, among 
a people repressed by religious and military auto- 
cracy, and under circumstances designed to produce 
hopelessness and pessimism, Jesus and his first dis- 
ciples had something which may be called radiance. 
We have translated their word for it by the mean- 
ingless word “glory.” This radiance shone in an at- 
mosphere of slavery, broke through clouds of per- 
secution, penetrated the fog of scepticism and 
superstition, lighted up the darkness of disease and 
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poverty, and painted with sunset glow the mists o: 
death. The light of it was not borrowed from sacra 
ments or doctrines or ecclesiastical ritual. It wen 
back as the sun’s rays go back to the central sun fo: 
its source and found its radiance in the true ligh 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world 
No government needed to control it, no military fore 
was required to repress it. The light shone in th’ 
darkness and the darkness overcame it not. 


But somewhere on the long, tortuous way tha 
Christianity has come to its present forms, the radi 
ance was lost. The author suggests the causes 0 
this loss. But the main emphasis is on the loss an 
not its causes. What has been substituted for th 
lost radiance is the thing that makes the tragedy; 
Domination took the place of development, repres 
sion was substituted for expression, force for free 
dom, law for light, and outward authority for th 
life of the Spirit. Therefore, Christianity instea 
of leading the world out of its darkness lost it 
radiance and now wanders aimlessly about befogge 
by the philosophies and practices which govern th 
nations. 


The applications of the author’s logic are almo; 
inexhaustible. But there is one application whic 
needs to be made with emphasis at this time. TI 
warmth and radiance of spiritual enthusiasm hay 
been lost to a large extent in efforts to utilize tl 
machinery which functioned so well in time of wi 
when whole armies were put together under tl 
stress of emergency and when the individuality | 
organizations was lost in the mélée of militaris1 
Radiance shines best in a free atmosphere, and eva’ 
gelical religion functions most efficiently when it ; 
moved by the freedom of the Spirit. Of course ¥! 
cannot get along without organization, but the orga: 
ization which best suits the genius of the evangelic 
faith is not imposed but grows out of the spirit ° 
the organization itself. Spirituality has not ke’ 
pace with the systems through which it is design! 
to function. That is the trouble today with Northe! 
Baptists. The fault does not lie so much with t? 
system as with the loss of spiritual enthusiasm al 
power needed to energize the system. 


It is absolutely necessary at this time to press t 
matter of closing the New World Movement wil 
honor by the payment of our pledges and by maki} 
special efforts to secure money not pledged, in orc! 
that we may begin the new year with a clean reco!; 
but in spite of this emergency which must be nt 
with every ounce of pressure from the outside, ¢ 
still maintain that as the warmth of the spring S\- 
shine and air will do infinitely more to remove ‘¢ 
last traces of winter than all the shovels and pis 
men may use on snow and ice, so the radiance of ‘§ 
Christian religion shining from the hearts of n! 
and women touched by the unsullied glory of Chis 
will melt all the coldness and indifference and ev! 
opposition which cannot be removed by the mi 
approved methods of church organizations. 
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Mobilizing and Automobilizing the Church 


} VISITOR in Detroit, a score of years 
) ago, walking along the shaded avenues 
‘ed with noble homes was charmed by 
atmosphere of quiet and beauty. To- 
‘y, this same visitor, amid the throngs 
- its busy thoroughfares, would rub his 
+s and exclaim, “Has am Aladdin been 
‘work?” In this modern city the Wood- 
'rd Avenue Baptist church has the 
fiored distinction of being the first in 
(troit to modernize its plant and 
thods to meet the conditions of the 
-y’s present life. A church, proud of its 
4at history and bound by all the cus- 
ins and traditions of a fashionable mem- 
‘ship, anticipated the enlarged religious 
‘ortunity afforded by the amazing 
-ywth of the city. At the heart of this 
‘lenging task, sending enthusiasm and 
idly spirit into every department of 
js great organization, is Dr. John Wel- 
‘gton Hoag, just completing nine years 
- remarkable achievement which have 
‘n 2,700 new members received into the 
‘lowship of the church. ° 


Meeting the Challenge 


When Detroit challenges with a daz- 
fag, luxurious, hectic life, Woodward 
‘ptist answers with a varied program of 
ial, educational, athletic and com- 
‘nity activities. The parish house, now 
(own as Memorial Hall in honor of the 
\s0dward Avenue boys who entered serv- 
(in the World War, is probably one of 
‘ busiest church centers in the United 
‘ites. On a recent evening the follow- 
‘; activities were going on simultane- 
sly: Big Baraca and Philethea ban- 
et; boys’ council; girls’ council; class 
‘dramatics; girls’ basket ball champion- 
.P game; orchestra rehearsal; band 
‘icert; denominational mass meeting, 
ila double wedding in the pastor’s 
)dy. A smile beamed on the face of 
_ pastor at the mention of weddings. 


By W. E. HUMPHREY 


TTACHMENT to principles 

that are changeless with ad- 
justment to the things that change, 
mark the work and organization of 
the great church which we feature 
in this issue. The Woodward 
Avenue church stands by the 


eternal realities which even the 


phenomenal growth of Detroit, 
with all its modern inventions, can- 
not change, But upon this founda- 
tion the church has built an or- 
ganization suited to the changing 
Situations presented by its environ- 
ment. 


“Evidently you have a number of such 
engagements,’ we suggested. “Yes, so 
many, indeed, that some of my deacons 
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call me the marrying parson and some 
amusing things happen, Imagine my sur- 
prise at hearing the young man say as he 
put the ring on the bride’s finger, ‘With 
this ring I thee wed and with all thy 
worldly goods I me endow."” “And 
what about the wedding fees?” was 
queried. “Well, you know, those go to 
Mrs. Hoag. But the weddings offer a 
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splendid field for future church members. 
I never permit these newly-weds to go 
from the ceremony without seeking to 
show them their need of a spiritual home 
as well as a domestic fireside. We secure 
their addresses and follow them up to 
enlist them in some activity of our church. 
We have come to the conclusion that 
Detroit has more lonesome brides and 
grooms than any city in the land. To 
meet this situation, we organized four 
years ago a young married people’s class. 
It has grown to 160 couples. Four months 
ago we organized another similar class 
called the Newly-Weds. Already this 
class numbers forty couples. We have 
found such classes to be among the most 
valuable adjuncts of our organization.” 


Men! Men! Men! 


No one can visit Woodward Baptist 
without at once being impressed by the 
remarkable number of men. Men’s Bible 
classes, choruses, dinners, men’s preach- 
ing services, men’s baptismal services, 
men’s parades—the church is distinctly a 
“fisher of men.” “The best method of 
approach to the down-town problem is to 
build the church program with, by, for 
and around men,” was the decisive 
answer of the minister to a query con- 
cerning the solving of the down-town 
problem. “The morning audiences,” he 
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said, “are 60 per cent men, the evening 
audiences are 70 per cent men, the prayer 
meetings have as many men as women, 
the largest Bible classes are for men, a 
majority of the new members are men, 
and visitors say that they never saw so 
many men at church.” Such were the 
sentiments of this man who believes pro- 
foundly in the manliness of the gospel 
of Christ. Frequently a special baptismal 
service is held for men. At the last serv- 
ice nineteen young men between the ages 
of twenty-two and twenty-seven were 
baptized. A religious parade has been 
one of the means used to awaken men to 
the claims of the church. Led by a band, 
six hundred sturdy, virile Christian young 
men paraded through the great hotel and 
apartment house district, stopping to ex- 
tend invitations to visitors and new- 
comers to visit the “biggest Bible class 
for men in the city.” The church, located 
as it is on one of the busiest thorough- 
fares of the world where great throngs 
pass day and evening, offers opportunity 


for intensive and personal invitations. 
Workers delegated to this task report 
that four out of five young men ap- 


proached at random on the streets or in 
the restaurants will accept an invitation 
to visit the men’s Bible class. Automo- 
biles, adorned with signs inviting any one 
who wishes to visit the class and ride to 
the church, are used. ‘The church is call- 
ing for daring leadership. Unknown seas 
must be sailed by spiritual Columbuses. 
We have too long felt our way cautiously 
along the shore line instead of launching 
out into the deep. We have not made 


enough large adventures for God and 
humanity. We have been using a tea- 
spoon instead of a steam-shovel. We 


have tried to hatch out eagles with hum- 
ming bird’s eggs. We never get telescopic 
returns by microscopic investments. The 
Pentecost of the present church must far 
outrival the Pentecost that is past.” Such 
sentences from a recent address by Doc- 
tor Hoag reveal the vision and spirit with 
which he tackles the religious situation 
of the Motor City. 


Welcome Stranger 


“Shake them in and shake them out to 
bring them back,’ is another of the 
pastor’s well understood axioms. “Who 
doesn’t need a little friendly fellowship, 
especially in Detroit.” Our motto is, 
“You are a stranger in our church but 
once.” A Detroit newspaper not long 
ago conceived the plan of testing the wel- 
come that would be extended to a 
stranger of rather unattractive appearance 
by one of Detroit's large churches. 
Woodward Baptist was selected for the 
experiment. Part of the visitor’s account 
of his experiment is as follows: “I had 
been sent to find out how a fashionable 
congregation would apply the practical 
teachings of Christianity to a ‘down and 
outer.’ Dressed in sorry attire, I attended 
the Woodward Avenue Baptist church. 
My visit was to be a dead secret to the 
church and I was to see if they would 
welcome such a derelict into their midst 
with the same cordiality that might be 
expected by a well-dressed stranger. I 
was agreeably disappointed in the gra- 
cious welcome accorded me. A pleasant 


appearing gentleman opened the door, 
strode forward, extended his hand and 
said, ‘Won’t you come in and join us in 
worship?’ He could not have been more 
cordial if I had been one of the leading 
vestrymen of the congregation. I left 
with the heartiest appreciation of the 
good-fellowship that had been extended 
me.” 


Have a Heart 


“Remember, spirit counts more than 
plans,” was a sentiment Doctor Hoag re- 
ferred to as together we visited the vari- 
ous rooms and departments of his modern 
religious workshop. “We have gymnasium 
and showers, library and parlors, ban- 
quet halls and stage, kitchens and movies, 
assembly halls and kindergarten—well, 
about everything. We are equipped with 
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nine pianos and at times all are in ys, 
but all these things are only the she] 
Church success is marked more by hea 
than by parish houses. You gee m 
church believes in letting love have he 
perfect work.” 

Here is a great church organization th; 
embodies a heart. It wins by the sym 
pathy of Christ expressed in the huma 
touch, and not least among the facto; 
of this success is the man who shepher¢ 
the flock who has a remarkable memor 
for names and faces. It is not uncon 
mon for him to receive 200 new member 
at a communion service and call each ; 
them by name. This open secret of pe; 
sonal interest and unflagging enthusias) 
on the part of pastor and people give 
the Woodward Avenue church its gre; 
hold upon the people of Detroit. 


BARACA BIBLE CLASS AT WOODWARD AVENUE 


War and American Youth 


By Mitton M. McGorrILi 


[- is trite to say that the problem of 
war is the most gigantic social sin 
modern civilization has to face. The 
hackneyed, however, must be said over 
and over again before it is grappled with 
by the aroused consciences of men. It 
is agreed by most serious-minded folks 
that war is un-Christian, devilish, futile, 
and absolutely unnecessary for the prog- 
ress of man. But when the implications 
of unnecessary are looked into, one finds 
that its meaning is far more penetrating 
than a glib recital will reveal or most 
people will agree, for wmnnecessary, if 
seriously used, applies not only to ag- 
gressive warfare, but defensive warfare 
as well. 

The attempt to outlaw war for offense 
is like working up a heated argument 
for the abolishing of slavery. It is not 
an issue any longer. Nobody on either 
side in a war thinks that he is the ay- 
gressor or the one at fault. He is fight- 
ing to defend his country—his cotuntiy’s 
rights, women and children, etc. Such 
is always war psychology. The real 
outlawing of war comes in the stamping 
out of war for defense—the ripping out 
from the consciousness of people the 
rotten plank of the necessity for defense. 

The question that interests the writer, 
however, is whether there is power 
enough coupled with sufficient moral 
courage to produce anything like a re- 
volt against war for defense. Surely 
maturity with its ways of thinking in 
nationalistic forms and its dependence on 
the beaten paths of action is incapable 
of launching into such a stupendous un- 


dertaking. But those on whom maturi 
depends to win its wars—youth—can pr 
duce such a revolt, if they will. WI 
cannot youth use their energies in refu 
ing to fight the battles of an archaic n 
tionalism and a pagan idealism? Is the 
not enough power in the Christian you 
of America alone to rock the world, 
youth would insist upon the necessi 
of abolishing war even for defense? L 
youth call to a halt that bold figu 
which between 1914 and 1918 drank t 
blood of thirteen million men, clubb 
into permanent disability twenty milliv 
more, laid in their graves thirteen mo 
non-combatant. citizens, put into pris 
three million people, broke the heai 
strings of five million women and ma 
them widows, branded nine million ch 
dren as orphans, and sent ten milli 
more persons as refugees down a roc 
road that had starvation, disease, 4) 
death around every turn—a figure th 
masks beneath the garments of piety 4) 
clothes itself with the language — 
‘Sustice” and “our rights,” and “prot 
tion for the weak.” Tear off his ma) 
break down his disguise! Who is he th 
so oilily deceives the elect? Militaris! 
Militarism still stalks the earth, opent! 
tip volcanoes of hell pouring forth th? 
molten rocks of destruction—and all § 
the name of defending our rights @ 
principles. Let the youth revolt agai! 
such. Let it register its protest at i 
door of world governments. Let it : 
to those who so easily vote them on? 
the battlefield, “No longer will we 8 
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ROM what? To where? Over what 
chasm or other-point of peril in the 
fnway? Is the traffic great enough 
‘ustify the cost? These are some of 
questions that highway engineers 
‘sider when the construction of a 
‘ige is proposed. 
1 our case the chasm to be bridged 
che period between the end of the 
‘vy World Movement, April 30, 1924, 
the beginning of the Baptist pro- 
‘nm for world service in the year 1924- 
‘final plans for which will be author- 
_at the Milwaukee Convention. 
he New World Movement has been 
‘riod of real advance and encouraging 
evement despite many difficulties 
failures to reach desired goals. We 
‘confidently expect that the Milwau- 
Convention will face the future pro- 
n with faith and courage. But the 
sition from this period to the next 
. point of real peril for the great 
rdom enterprises and not unlike a 
ne or chasm across a highway. Our 
it world program must not halt or 
*r, and we must plan and build a 
ge across this chasm before we 
h its brink. 
safe bridge must have secure foun- 
ons on each bank. The foundation 
ur Baptist bridge on the hither bank 
he every-member canvass that each 
‘ch was asked to make during Feb- 
y and March for the purpose of se- 
ng pledges for the coming year. Un- 
this canvass has been generally 
ied out, it will be impossible for the 
ous Organizations to plan their work 
lligently for the coming year. 
1eé next requirement for an adequate 
ge is that it shall be wide enough 
strong enough to carry the pros- 
ive volume of traffic. It is evident 
the programs of our participating 


Building a Bridge 


By CARL E. MILLIKEN 


ene Governor Milliken of 

Maine has shown his engineer- 
ing skill as a denominational lead- 
er in giving us the blue prints of 
the bridge Northern Baptists are 
endeavoring to build between the 
end of the New World Movement 
and the edge of the next cooper- 
ative plan for carrying on the im- 
portant work of evangelism, edu- 
cation, missions and philanthropy 
for which our organizations exist. 


organizations cannot be halted or kept 
in suspense until there has been time 
after the convention to set new machin- 
ery in motion and determine what funds 
will be available for carrying on the 
work. If we are to enter on the new 
year with confidence and vigor, there 
must be sufficient assurance from the 


QURS is a completion campaign 
only in the sense of completing 
preparations to do something big- 
ger and better. Far from express- 
mg anything of finality, the spirit 
which should animate us during the 
last weeks of the period particular- 
ly assigned to the New World 
ovement should be one of hope 


and high purpose for the days 
ahead. J : 


It is in this spirit that we are 
coming to our people with an ap- 
peal of dual purpose—to obtain 
Payment on our New World Move- 
ment pledges, as a matter of com- 
mon honor, and to provide the 
$6,700,000 which churches and in- 
dividuals are asked to pay toward 
the unified budget of $9,424,109 for 
the new fiscal year. 

We need to keep in mind the 
extraordinary opportunities for 


——_—— 


A Finish—and A Start 


By J. Y. A1rcHIsON 


growth and service that confront 
us. We should be able to accom- 
plish both purposes and proclaim 
a new peak of achievement at the 
Milwaukee Convention. 


A crisis throws a bold light upon 
our Baptist activities and should 
spur us on to our best efforts. It 
is one thing for apathy to develop 
because of lack of results. It is 
something quite different for earn- 
est Christians to relax their efforts 
when our evangelistic agencies are 
meeting with a response which re- 
flects vividly the receptive mind of 
a spiritually hungry world. 

Let no Baptist have a doubt of 
the real significance of the kindling 
interest in religious discussion. If 
the leaven of revolt against ma- 
terialism were not working, if there 
were not beneath all this agitation 
a feeling that humanity has trusted 
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every-member canvass before May first 
to warrant the officers of the participa- 
ting organizations in planning their 
work next year on an undiminished scale. 
In primitive times, from the days of 
Julius Caesar down, bridges were built 
of comparatively few pieces of timber 
or other material more or less securely 
fastened together. Our Baptist bridge, 
however, finds its analogy in the modern 
concrete structure made from a multi- 
tude of bits of sand, gravel and rocks 
of all sizes and shapes cemented together 
into one solid and enduring mass. ‘This 
bridge-building job needs the help of 
every Baptist in every church in the 
Northern Baptist Convention. No two 
of us are exactly alike. No two bits 
of rock on their way to the concrete 
mixer would be found similar if ex- 
amined under a microscope. Some of 
us may even have sharp corners and 
strong individual opinions, but engineers, 
tell us that the angular and jagged bits 
of rock really give the best results once 
they are safely embedded in the con- 
crete mixture. If we can all unite in 
the common purpose to glorify our Lord 
Jesus Christ and extend his kingdom in 
the world, our faith and consecrated 
service will safely bridge the chasm. 


But highway engineers are not merely 
concerned with planning the bridge it- 
self; they must see that the approaches 
are convenient and clear of all obstruc- 
tions to traffic. Fine as the work of the 
last four years has been, there remain 
some piles of debris and unfinished bits 
of work along our Baptist highway as 
we approach the new period. Some of 
these are debts that harass and hamper 
our organizations; some are “underdraw- 
ings” representing the amounts by 
which certain of the organizations failed 
to receive their full share of the dis- 


too much in its own devices and 
not enough in God, would the 
minds of men everywhere be turn- 
ing to the subject of religion? 

We live in a time of mighty 
awakenings, a time when the Bap- 
tist traditions of Christian democ- 
racy, Christian education and 
world-wide evangelism lend pecu- 
liar force to all we do. 

The New World Movement has 
imparted a new momentum to all 
phases of our work, both at home 
and in the mission fields. Gauged 
by the ultimate purpose of our pro- 
gram, to bring men to know Jesus 
Christ, it is a marvelous record 
that has been made since 1919. If 
our faith measures up to the possi- 
bilities unfolded by these facts, we 
shall with gladness provide for the 
budgets of both this year and next 
and come to Milwaukee with our 
faces toward a hopeful future. 
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tributable funds during the New World 
Movement. So while the canvass for 
next year is in progress, there must also 
be a vigorous campaign in every church 
to realize the full amount required to 
meet the obligations of the four-year 
period which closes April 30. 

Another requirement of a modern 
highway at the approach to an important 
bridge is the erection of signposts to 
indicate where the road is leading. In 
the stress and strain of trying to keep 
our work going during the last four 
years, we have perhaps thought too much 
about the mechanics of road-building 
and not enough of the great objectives 
toward which the road is leading us. 


The fascinating history of achievement 
has been often buried in reports of or- 
ganizations and boards that were avail- 
able only after the work of the year 
had been completed. It is now proposed 
to put up a signpost near the entrance 
to our new bridge. This will be an at- 
tractive book of about 250 pages, pre- 
senting in graphic detail the proposed 
program of the participating organiza- 
tions for the coming year. 

So we Baptists are in the business of 
building a bridge together. In its struc- 
ture each one of us may have some part. 
Let us hope, by the grace of God, to 
make it a bridge worthy of the King’s 
highway. 


Our Next Denominational Objective 


By HENRY L. DUFF 


E have almost reached the end of 

a great denominational enterprise. 
It may be that we have not accomplished 
all that we had hoped, but we have been 
stimulated because we have seen our 
duty in a larger way. It has been urged 
that the emphasis put on our nearly fin- 
ished task has somewhat shifted our de- 
nominational balance in relation to our 
ideals. Under the circumstances the 
financial campaign was necessary, but 
now we must emphasize our work in 
another way. As yet we have not seen 
our task in all its proportions. Not only 
must we not lose what we have gained, 
but we must take another step in ad- 
vance; and in adjusting the balance, we 
must not revert to the old emphasis of 
revivalistic evangelism, but place the em- 
phasis on a new phase of our work. 

The discerning ones in our denomina- 
tion are being brought face to face with 
the greatest need of our time, and the 
one great neglect of our past—religious 
education. What little we have attempt- 
ed along this line has been poorly done. 
Our only attempt has been the Sunday- 
school work, and that has proved itself 
to be wholly inadequate: First, because 
of the insufficient amount of time given. 
Second, because we reach only a per- 


centage of our children, and their at-. 


tendance has been irregular. Third, be- 
cause we do not have a teaching staff 
capable of giving religious instruction. 
Contrast the standard and efficiency of 
our high-school teachers with those we 
employ in our Sunday school. Our Sun- 
day-school teachers are in most cases 
good, pious folk, but in many instances 
lacking in teaching qualifications; and 
lacking in religious knowledge. 

The result of our religious educational 
system is very evident and very deplor- 
able. Speaking from the religious view- 
point, the average American youth of 
today is an ignoramus. This has been 
demonstrated so often that it is not nec- 
essary to urge the point. The religious 
education of our children must be faced 
in a more heroic way. To go on tinker- 
ing with our present system is utterly 
futile. Though we improve our Sunday 
schools never so well, we shall not there- 
by succeed in giving an adequate reli- 


gious education. We have traveled a 
long way in the religious world, and 
some measurable conception of this must 
be given in order that our young people 
may have an understanding share in the 
religious consciousness of our times. 
This is a big task and cannot be success- 
fully accomplished by our present me- 
thods. 


Our national school system has ruled 
out the religious question, and thereby 
ruled out the most essential educational 
necessity to our national well being. 
Here we are confronted with insur- 


What Christ Said 


By George Macdonald 


SAID: “Let me walk in the field.” 
He said: “Nay, walk in the town.” 
I said: “There are no flowers there.” 
He said: “No flowers, but a crown.” 


I said: “But the sky is black, 

There is nothing but noise and din.” 
But he wept as he sent me back. 

“There is more,” he said; “there is sin.” 


I said: “But the air is thick 
And clouds are veiling the sky.” 
He answered: “Yet hearts are sick 
And souls in the dark undone!” 


I said: “I shall miss the light 

And friends will miss me, they say.” 
He answered: “Choose tonight 

If I am to miss you or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, “Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem so hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your 
Guide.” 


I cast one look at the field, 
Then set my face to the town; 
He said, “My child, do you yield? 
Will you leave the flowers for the 
crown?” 


Then into his hand went mine; 
And into my heart came he; 
And I walk in the Light Divine, 
The path I had feared to see. 
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mountable difficulties. Religion is 4 
an exact science; it is a moral ju, 
ment, hence the diversity of religic 
opinion throughout the world. If | 
ligion should be taught in our scho(| 
every warring sect would want it tauj 
their way. There is no possibility 
agreement here. The next best and o| 
available plan is that of released time | 
religious instruction, given outside | 
school, with credits given in recognit; 
of such. We are already embarked | 
this enterprise, and it is being put i 
operation in an ever-increasing num 
of places. | 
Now the point of this article is {| 
the denomination must make this ; 
system of religious education our 1 
great objective; it must be put in| 
foreground of our program; it musi) 
emphasized and pushed as the }j 
World Movement was pushed, until) 
are denominationally conscious of | 
great need and take it up in this 
way. Not only so, but the denomina) 
must go further for this new day inj 
ligious education; it must be preparet 
provide us with a very thorough ci 
culum. We have not shown ourse 
ambitious enough along this line. V; 
is being proposed does not go; 
enough. Our Sunday-school less 
graded or otherwise, are not a suffi 
basis for a religious program. Relig 
education should be as thorough ast 
other branch of learning. Religious 
tory should be as well known by) 
high-school students as English li 
ture. The denomination must also 
us to provide for this new syster; 
adequately trained teaching staff. M 
ods of financing also must be devel 
All this may seem a little too ¢k 
tious: But why so? We give suchi 
and attention, and provide milliot 
dollars to educate our children in 1 
branches of learning. Why shoulde 
care be given to provide for theit 
ligious education? We cannot <0 
any longer to allow that which is < 
vital to the future welfare of our ji 
people, and so necessary to our na’ 
life, to be picked up haphazard ot 
at all. | 
Two results will follow the ai 
plishment of this task. We shall ha 
informed intelligent audience int 
churches, to which we can apped! 
moral decisions and consecration {i 
Christian way of life. And we shi 
saved from the ever-recurring reli 
fads and fancies. | 

4 

Missionary W. O. Valentine (' 
Philippines says: “The most remaa 
feature of our work in Bacolod isi 
our young men. Eight. weeks agia 
little prayer service seven made aie 
plete surrender. A new power cam! 
their lives, a new light into theiri 
Since then we have had weekly ba! 
in our Bacolod church for seyerS 
days in succession. Twenty-eight »! 
men and three young women ha) 
ited with us by baptism. Othe 
waiting and still others have prds 
conversion but are held back by p® 
relatives and guardians who are sw 
ing. them.” : 
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The Value of Religious Controversy 


-S has been declared a number of 
4 times in Tue Baptist, there are two 
‘les to every question. There are al- 
‘ys considerations and values, imme- 
ate and ultimate, that one angle of 
“wpoint does not reveal. 

Since the Judaistic controversy in the 
ine of Paul, there have at all times 
len differences of religious opinion 
‘thin the church, both doctrinal and 
jactical. In fact those periods when 
ere have been no intense religious dif- 
irences have been times of religious 
(generation. Differences are inevitable. 
‘ith the variety of mental, educational, 
‘cial, and spiritual backgrounds within 
uristendom there must of necessity be 
‘fiance in conception, utterance and 
isthod. And if these differences be re- 
“ious they will be supported by strong 
(nviction and ardent passion for ag- 
essive and intelligent propaganda. 


A Debt to Controversy 


Today we are feeling the heart-throbs 
‘the most comprehensive and vital ad- 
stment of religious thinking and re- 
ious living that the world has had to 
lake since the inauguration of Christian- 
7 itself. Former controversies of the 
‘urch seem to us non-essential and 
‘me of them foolish. And yet it is lack 
‘ historical appreciation to say that they 
ive all been useless and inexcusable. 
ne great and leading men of times past 
‘10 did so much for the cause of Christ 
sre, many of them, mightily absorbed 
| working out theological and church 
‘oblems. The history of England alone 
‘ows what progress has been made be- 
‘use of men who dared wage controv- 
‘sy and stand by their interpretation 
' Christianity. We owe a great debt 
| these men. We have profited much 
’ their scholarship and splendid work 
‘at came forth out of controversy. To 
ce the work of Bishop Butler is but to 
‘me one of scores of men who were 
‘mulated and called to do noble work 
rough the contingency of controversy. 


Religion Is Life 


Now we are engaged in a more com- 
ehensive and faith-testing religious 
Utroversy. The word “fundamental” 
‘not a misnomer, for the present issues 
© concerned with the whole Christian 
ilosophy and the very foundations 
on which we are to base all Christian 
ctrines. The educational and social 
ovements of the last decades have un- 
oidably made a different world for the 
urch to minister to, and created fun- 
‘mental differences within the church. 
us is a different thinking world and a 
ferent living world from the world 
€n previous to the war. Religion is 
ta thing apart by itself. Religion is 
separable from the intellectual and 
cial life of men and society. Indeed, 
‘gion is life. That is what the Lord 
5us makes it. In such a tremendous 
y of change can we expect that all 
*n shall agree and keep silent? When 
* world needs the church so much— 
how the world needs the church of 


ation. 


By ALVIN J. LEE 


N response to our statement 

made in the issue of March 1 in 
connection with the article “How 
Jesus Dealt with Religious Con- 
troversy,” that we would gladly 
publish an article on “The Value 
of Religious Controversy,” we have 
received several contributions, one 
of which we herewith give to our 
1ezders. The spirit of the writer 
is brotherly and the logic of his 
argunient is suggestive. He is one 
of our younger ministers and fills 
a place of recognized leadership in 
his state. 


Christ—and when the church is so in- 
adequately meeting the hour, shall we 
expect earnest men of God to keep still 
and not work for their religion as they 
see it, with all the energy and zeal that 
they can command? 

To say that controversy is avoidable 
is to say that there exist no intellectual 
problems vital to Christian faith or that 
there is only one answer to them, one 
way of expressing them and all others 
must keep silent and cooperate regard- 
less of what is involved let me say, 
that we are too near the bevinnings of 
the scientific age, new social viewpoints 
and historical investigations for any one 
to be exactly right, or see in perfect 
perspective all the truth on the issues 
at hand 

In every controversy, personalities are 
involved, and this complicates the situ- 
Radical spokesmen of every 
school are being discussed and misunder- 
stood. There is much being written and 
more said, most of which will be for- 
gotten tomorrow. The unfortunate part 
of it is that there ig so much treatment 
that is not representative. The debate 
in New York City is accomplishing 
nothing, because the best liberal thought 
is not given strength nor is conserva- 
tism made satisfactory. Then, too, there 
is bound to be fostered on the part of 
some, hard feeling and poor spirit. It 
must be said of the present controversy 
that men of all sides are about equally 
guilty of unkind and unfair statements. 
That there is lack of genuine sympathy, 
good-will and mutual respect goes with- 
out saying. And yet, all in all, much 
good will come out of the present re- 


ligious controversy unavoidable as it 
was and is. 
Religious controversy has stimulated 


religious thinking both within the church 
and without. It has provoked an jnter- 
est in religion. The fact that it has 
stimulated a lot of wrong thinking 
doesn’t matter so much; but the fact 
that the questions are being raised in 
every quarter and on every hand, means 
that people are challenged to do some 
religious thinking. They read and hear 
so much that they unconsciously ques- 
tion their own minds and hearts as to 
what they themselves really do believe. 


It has thereby made for sincerity and _ 


caused the world to see that the men of 
the church are sincere. That they will 
not preach and teach what they do not 
honestly believe. The coming of William 
Jennings Bryan to the city of Minne- 
apolis made religion the topic of the 
campus of the state university and the 
table talk of the homes in this section 
of the country. Students began to go 
to church because their intellectual curi- 
osity was aroused. 


Jesus Waged Controversy 


The present controversy is clarifying 
religious thought. There was great need 
for clearer thinking within the Christian 
church. Religion was to many some- 
thing vague and old-fashioned. There 
cannot be an aggressive program of the 
church without clear and sound think- 
ing on the part of the people. The ex- 
pressions called forth from the leading 
men on the issues of faith are doing a 
great deal to clarify the problems of 
doctrine and the church of today. 

It is purifying the church. Jesus him- 
self purified religion by taking issue with 
the religion of his time. It is not al- 
together true that Jesus avoided con- 
troversy. He waged it. He came out 
boldly to controvert and challenge the 
doctrines and practices of the religion- 
ists of his time. In his own words, he 
came not to send peace but a sword. 
It is indeed true that we are not to be 
guilty of pharisaic casuistry and spirit; 
but it is also true that as Jesus stood 
out against the false, so we are to stand 
by our experiences and our deepening 
yet humble convictions of our religious 
life. The rallying of spiritual forces in 
certain directions and failures in others 
will do much to purify the church. We 
cannot be expected to work with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm with any organiza- 
tion that does not carry out with mighty 
spirit the vital faith of our convictions. 
The present controversy will bring 
things to light, will wipe out much and 
cause everything to be built from the 
bottom. It will bring about better 
methods, better relationships and a 
cleaner heart. From out of this con- 
troversy will come forth a denomination- 
al life that will make possible God’s 
blessing in a new and wonderful way. 


Keep Controversy Wholesome 


Lastly, the present controversy will 
unify Christian forces. Issues that now 
come forth are not being treated with 
the bias and prejudice of former days. 
Men are demanding truth. This will 
leave us a purer religion on common 
ground. The result is that many Chris- 
tian people of the various sects are com- 
ing to see that after all we have a great 
deal in common. We all have the same 
great problems and the same great in- 
terests. Christian people are rallying 
together into fewer camps. 

Let us then not think ill of the con- 
troversy that is bringing to light the 
things that were hidden, bringing: to 
thought and discussion the things of 


uu. ...(Continued on page 238)  _ 
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THE BAPTITS: 


The Christian Life 


After hearing from a number of our subscribers with reference to our purpose to devote the 
back page of “The Baptist” to a strictly spiritual message, we have decided, at their suggestion, 
to use one of the inner pages for this ministry. It will also be noted that we have restored as 
the general heading for this page the title made famous for so many years by “The Standard.” 


A Revival of Religion 


EVIVAL is an effect; its cause 

is always the Holy Spirit; its 
agent is always a man of prayer 
who loves, obeys and trusts God, 
and claims his promises. This man 
is identified with Christ mentally, 
spiritually, sympathetically. His 
union with the Lord is so living, 
fresh and powerful that there is a 
moment by moment transference 
of the qualities of the life of Christ 
into his life—a moment by moment 
passing of the conditions and at- 
titudes of God’s heart and mind 
toward men into his heart and 
mind. 


This is a high achievement of the 
spiritual man. Is is the achieve- 
ment of self-surrender to Christ, 
of the constant endeavor to main- 
tain immediacy of relationship with 
him, so that life and power flow 
as freely into him as they flowed 
into and through Peter when he 
healed the lame man at the Gate 
Beautiful. 


Calvary Is Love Bleeding 


Revival, then, is the translation 
of the conditions and attitudes, of 
the love and power of God’s life 
into the life of the minister and 
of the church. Calvary was the 
momentary outshining of the eter- 
nal passion of God’s love for the 
race. Calvary was the expression 
in time_of the perennial, normal 
condition of God’s heart in relation 
to our sinful race. Calvary is love 
bleeding; it is the declaration writ- 
ten in pain and blood that the heart 
of God yearns to have men for it- 
self. Calvary is God crying aloud: 
“Men, I love you.” When that con- 
dition is born into a minister’s 
heart, and into the heart of the 
church; when the quality of God’s 
heart and of the church’s heart 
are the same, there is revival— 
deep, warm, soul-stirring,  sin- 
destroying, life-renewing revival. 

That condition is mediated by 
prayer, prayer that recognizes the 
sovereignty of the Holy Spirit in 
the church; for where the Holy 
Spirit is sovereign there are op- 
erative the mind, heart and will of 
God; there is the love of the Fath- 
er to glorify the Son and to save 
men, 


By Rosert WHITE 


FROBERE WHITE, pastor 
of the Northwestern 
Church, Detroit, has pointed 
out with clearness and 
force in this contribution the 
underlying principles which 
govern revivals of religion. 
Paul pointed out the same 
principles when he wrote to 
the Corinthians in his first 
letter to them, “I planted, 
Apollos watered; but God 
gave the increase.” Just as 
surely as the farmer who 
plants the seed and faithfully 
does his work will see the 
seed grow, so surely will the 
pastor and church see a re- 
vival when the underlying 
conditions are honestly met. 


ZS 


The minister’s life with “noth- 
ing between” it and God is as nec- 
essary to revival as the June sun 
is in putting sweetness and ripe- 
ness into the October apple; and 
wherever and whenever there is a 
pastor with the spirit of his Mas- 
ter, the daring of his utter abandon, 
the trustfulness of his child-like 
heart, the same absolute reliance 
upon the will and promise of the 
Father, then that life spiritually 
joined to the Lord has a communi- 
ty of life, power, love and con- 
suming passion for men; then the 
pastor is God’s instrument for sav- 
ing men. 


Spiritual Invalids 


As ministers we are proclaiming 
our weakness, incompetency, utter 


inefficiency; we are telling the 
world that the job of building the 
church is too big for our slender 
powers, and the world is valuing 
us at our own estimate. We have 
trained minds but undisciplined 
hearts. Our memories are crammed 
with facts, but our spirits are in- 
valids as to power. Our brains 
surge with the best thoughts of 
various minds, but too often they 
are empty of the content of God’s 
mind. In our Godward relation- 
ships we are uneducated, unde- 
veloped, puerile. We try to grow 
saints in the soil of worldliness 
and of worldly philosophy. We 
are using Darwin, Haeckel, Wells, 
Van Loon rather than Paul, Peter, 
John, Christ to reconstruct the 
soul’s delicate mechanism, to re- 
establish its spiritual relationships, 
to recreate its spiritual life—and 
we have failed. Yet all the while 
there stands over us at all our 
desks one whose eyes are lit with 
love for us, and whose voice is 
strangely resonant with tender- 
ness, arresting power, and impell- 
ing force as he says, “Come ye 
after me, and I will make you to 
become fishers of men.” 


The Great Soul Winner 


He made Paul the greatest soul- 
winner of us all, and when he went 
into a pagan community and 
preached the gospel out of a warm 
and spirit-filled heart, lo! out of 
the moral filth and slime arose a 
church of the living God, glorious 
in its possibilities for saintship, to 
which was communicated the 
wealth of New Testament revela- 
tion. 


The same way of achievement 
lies open to us—the way of Jacob 
and of Paul—the way of agonizing 
prayer, of effective faith, of per- 
sistent holding: God to his cove- 
nant. The Master still says to the 
ministers of his church: “He that 
believeth on me. . greater 


works than these shall ye do be- 


cause I go unto my Father.” 
Brethren, “ye see your calling.” 
“To the work—we are servants of 
God.” 


Joril &, 1924 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


A B. Y. P. U. Senate 


‘he First church at Chattanooga, 
[in., has two senior B. Y. P. U.’s, an 
rermediate B. Y. P. U., and a junior 
AY. P. U. The activities of these 
“r unions are supervised by a B. Y. 
PU. senate. This senate is composed 
» the president of each of the four 
sons and the leaders of the inter- 
rdiate and the junior unions. The 
«ate is presided over by a president 
vo is elected by the church. The pres- 
+ incumbent is a deacon who has had 
‘rs of experience in B. Y. P. U. work 
i. whose love for and interest in young 
ple dominates his life. 

‘he senate meets at least once a month 
1. discusses the work in general. Plans 
1 talked over and an effort made to 
io solve each other’s problems, and 
is to tie all the organizations together, 
ithis way the junior president gets a 
i: on the intermediate work as well 
<the senior work and as they grow 
jer they will have a larger vision of 
tir field. The seniors can help the 
vior leader and the intermediate lead- 
iwith their work. If for any reason it 
sound necessary to secure a new lead- 
1for either organization, the senate 
¢ know how to select intelligently this 
> ler. 

he president of the senate is required 
Cgive a report to the deacons each 
jath. Once a year the senate president 
1xeS a general report to the church. 
.t October he had the privilege of 
corting that twelve young people had 
(nitely consecrated themselves for 
/istian service and had left for col- 
22, some to be preachers and others 
[be missionaries. 


he deacon-president of this senate 
Iso a successful business man, being 
1 Manager and treasurer of a large 
»ber tire works in Chattanooga. 


hat this plan is functioning well in 
1 church may be indicated by the fact 
1: it is planned soon to organize three 
le B. Y. P. U.’s, another senior, an- 
tor intermediate, and another junior. 


The Problem of Behavior 


his is written for the B. Y. P. U. 
tsident, W. W. G. leader, boys’ club 
‘d, intermediate, or senior Sunday- 
sol department supervisor, who is 
‘tied about inattention, irresponsive- 
3, Or little cooperation from the group 
ivhich he or she has supervision. For 
(1 work and careful planning, the 
'’ teward may be a nervous excita- 
Hy and hair trigger readiness for hy- 
‘ical outbursts. 

his is written with the consciousness 
' much of the feverish irresponsibility 
young. People is due to the age of hec- 
activity in which we live and that 


| 


| 
| 


unthinkingly we are allowing much of 
the character development that comes 
from thinking more and doing less. 

This is written with the belief that 
good deportment—self-control—is a nor- 
mal thing only in that group which cap- 
tivates the interest of every member; 
those things which are sufficiently 
worth-while to absorb intelligent interest 
make for smooth and expeditious con- 
duct. Order, efficient group action, more- 
Over, comes best where young people 
themselves control the discipline and 
management of the group. And it comes 
when they are moving on to some 
achievable end sufficiently desirable that 
experience proves team work and ob- 
servance of traffic rules to be necessary. 

Henry F. Cope once said, “One must 
work with groups of young people to 
appreciate the difference between the 
head-aching, heart-wearing, nerve-rack- 
ing effort to police them and the new 
peace that comes when you put it up 
to them, when you let the will of the 
group form the common ends. Alas for 
the wasted energy that has gone into 
playing grandmother for adolescent 
groups that were only waiting to do the 
job much better for themselves.” 


Concerning That Social 


Nothing is so vital in the development 
and growth of young Christians as in 


their social life. Here are the com- 
mittees that ought to be busy arranging 
for the social: Invitation, reception, 


recreation and refreshment. The invita- 
tion committee can make or break a 
social. An invitation with lots of pep and 
smiles ought to go to every member, 
prospective members and guests. The 
reception committee, too, often helps to 
make a social unsociable. It gets in its 
best work after the social is started; it 
should mix through the crowd and spread 
the spirit of the group. The recreation 
committee should choose a _ recreation 
leader for the social, whom the committee 
may assist during the games and aid in 
giving demonstrations if the game is 
new.—A. G. Seibold in Sunday School 
W orker. 


How Do You Use This Page? 


Every once in a while we hear of a 
young people’s group that is using this 
page as a regular feature of their week- 
ly discussion period. Sometimes one 
member will report on the most interest- 
ing program or discussion presented or 
the whole group will talk over a project 
that has been described and may be ap- 
plicable to them. In order to make the 
page helpful to the greatest number of 
Baptist young people, its editors will be 
glad to know what features are most 
worth-while and what new ones might 
well- be instituted. Drop us a card. 


Query and Comment 


(Problems faced by young people’s 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send o 


bostal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.”) 


How can those who are generally dis- 
posed to decline to do so, be induced to 
lead a meeting or take part? 

This is almost as hard to answer as 
how to make a horse drink after he has 
been lead to water. 

The manner in and the time at which 
such persons are asked often has con- 
siderable to do with the response. In 
the first place, do not expect this kind 
of people to accept eleventh hour re- 
quests for help. In the second place, be 
sure the request is made with a sincere 
desire to have the person accept. Third, 
make perfectly clear the task for which 
help is solicited. 

Sometimes the person who makes the 
request has something to do with the 
declination. Do not relay requests to 
this kind of people. Let the request 
come from the chairman of the devo- 
tional committee or the group captain. 
Some people want favors asked of them 
by. “headquarters.” 

It might not be a bad idea to inquire 
tactfully the reasons for the declination. 
Mull over these reasons and search for 
a remedy. If it is lack of interest, lay 
some underground wires to arouse an 
interest. If it is lack of experience, sup- 
plement the request with an offer to give 
whatever help is needed to aid the per- 
son to prepare and carry out the part. 
This is a situation too easily overlooked. 
Regard this as a challenge and study to 
solve the problem. 

Do not coax anybody, but sometimes 
it is necessary to ask again. 


A Helpful Discussion 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference, Mr. M. 
M. McGorrill, pastor of the Normal Park 
Baptist church and former chairman of 
the comittee on young people’s work 
of the Publication Society, spoke on the 
subject, “The Young People’s Problem.” 
His discussion and that which followed 
brought out the suggestions that young 
people’s work in the denomination would 
be furthered by having more unified, co- 
ordinated groups directing and by in- 
spiring a greater development of loyalty, 
service and self-initiative in individuals 
and local groups. 


Speaking of B. Y. P. U. Members, 
Are You 


An attender or an absentee? 
A power or a problem? 

A promotor or a provoker? 
A giver or a getter? 

A doer or a deadhead? 
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THE BAPTIS 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Let Us Sit with the Know- 
littles on a Ledge 


ERHAPS it sounds dangerous to say 

that all four of the Knowlittle chil- 
dren were sitting on a ledge, dangling 
their feet over the edge; but it was really 
an entirely safe ledge, an utterly proper 
ledge, although most peculiar, because 
it had been built up inch by inch and 
yard by yard by schoolteachers and pro- 
fessors from such materials as books, 
geographies, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
and things-said-by-elders. But the ri- 
diculous part of this story is that until 
Mr. Wiseacre came along, not a single 
Knowlittle realized the ledge was there! 
They did not see the fascinating paths 
winding up the steep sides to the top of 
the ledge, or the mysterious caves delv- 
ing deep under the ledge where all sorts 
of curiosities were hidden. No, they had 
no idea where they were sitting: not one 
of them! Yet you will like the Know- 
littles, in spite of this peculiarity of 
theirs. Certainly Mr. Wiseacre liked 
them on the day when he first saw them 
sitting there, dangling their nice little 
feet off into space as he asked them his 
one famous question. 

Instantly the First Knowlittle looked 
rather silly. He stared at the old gen- 
tleman foolishly, and then answered, 
using words which seemed as if they 
were making perfect sense although 
actually Mr. Wiseacre could make neith- 
er head nor tail of the sentence. He 
scratched his chin thoughtfully, and 
stared at the First Knowlittle in some 
astonishment. 

“Dear me!” he sighed, wagging his 
head, “What a meaning mess of words. 
I’ll repeat my question to your brother 
here.” And he asked the Second Know- 
little. 

Here was frankness for you. For this 
little fellow blurted out: “I haven’t the 
ghost of an idea, sir!” 

“So!” grunted Mr. Wiseacre, with a 
wink. “At least, you’re easier to under- 
stand in your remarks, although I don’t 
get much benefit from you, my boy. So, 
you Third Knowlittle, you, can you an- 
swer my questions?” 

I regret to tell you that his brother 
had been yawning so drowsily that he 
really hardly heard the question, and he 
babbled a sleepy reply. 

“The sandman’s got you, I fear,” 
sighed the old gentleman, but he was 
still hopeful enough to ask the Fourth 
Knowlittle his famous question. And 
instantly he realized he had met quite 
a different kind of child—Snapping eyes. 
Eager smiles. And the very answer he 
wanted. The very one. 

This was so delightful that the old gen- 
tleman sat down on the ledge beside 
the four of them. “Bless you, my dears! 
And especially you, little fourth child. 
But curiously enough, I know a proverb 


about you.” 

“Really?” sang the entire quartet in 
surprise. 

“Yes, And what’s more, it’s a Persian 


proverb. It fits you like a shoe, each 
of you.” ; 

“Now that’s queer,” said the Fourth 
Knowlittle sagely, “for mother is always 
telling us we’re the most different-from- 
each-other family she ever saw.” 

“So you are,’ Mr. Wiseacre nodded, 
“but my proverb is divided into four 
separate parts, one for each brother. 
Listen!” 

You may be sure they pricked up their 
eight ears and were so glad that what 
they heard was in English instead of 
in Persian as they had feared (for none 
of them know that language, of course): 

He that knows not, and knows not that 
he knows not, is a fool; shun him, 

He that knows not, and knows that he 
knows not, is ignorant; teach him. 

He that knows, and knows not that he 
knows, ts asleep; awake him. 

He that knows, and knows that he knows, 
is a wise man; follow him.” 

Surely you can see how uncomfortable 
the First, Second, and Third of the 
Knowlittles must have felt to hear them- 
selves described in words said hundreds 
of years ago; it was as if Mr. Wiseacre 
had offered them a mirror instead of a 
proverb, so that they could see exactly 
how they really looked. 


God Bless the Boys 
By IpA May DENNISON 
OD bless the boys!—yes, all the boys, 
Wherever they may be; 
The boy with noble thoughts and clean, 
The boy with manly form and mien, 
The boy whose mother is his queen— 
His future we can see. 
God bless the boys, the mothers’ joys, 
Wherever they may be! 


God bless the boys, the worthy boys, 
Whoever they may be; 

The boys who dwell in marble halls, 

The boys whose lives in tott’ring walls 

Are darkened oft by drunken brawls— 
O, fervently pray we. , 

God bless the boys whom sin decoys, 
Whoever they may be! 


God bless the boys, the noble boys, 
However they may be; 

Tho’ human nature in them dwell, 

Yet search reveals a heart as well, 

A heart that noble deeds could tell 
Of love and sympathy. 

God bless the boys, and give them poise 
However they may be! 


God bless the boys, the jolly boys, 
From every care set free 

How dull would be this mundane sphere 

Without the boys, the boys right here! 

We all would have the blues, I fear, 
Without their fun and glee; 

God bless the boys with all their noise, 
Whoever they may be! 


Then Mr. Wiseacre began patting { 
ledge on which all five of them w: 
sitting. “The longer you sit here, ; 
wiser you will be, provided you st 
away the ledge inside your heads.” | 

How they grinned at such nonsen 
Store a ledge inside their heads, inde 
How could they? 

“T’ll prove it,” he cried. “Tl pri 
it by writing on the ledge some of | 
things which various famous people h| 
said about it.’”’ And immediately he | 
gan writing such interesting senter: 
as these: 

“Knowledge is the material with wt’ 
Genius builds her fabrics. The grei: 
its abundance, the more power is: 
quired to dispose it into order , 
beauty, but the more vast and mag’ 
cent will be the structure.” (Wri: 
by William Cullen Bryant.) 


“Wear your learning, like your wa! 
in a private pocket; and do not pu 
out and strike it, merely to show : 
you have one. If you are asked vy; 
o’clock it is, tell it; but do not proc’ 
it hourly and unasked, like the wal 
man!” (This was once written by I: 
Chesterfield in a letter to his son!) 


“A man with knowledge, but wit) 
energy, is a house furnished but} 
inhabited; a man with energy but 
knowledge, a house dwelt in but) 
furnished.” (Said by John Sterlinj 

“Knowledge is like current coin 
man may have some right to be pi 
of possessing it, if he has workedf 
the gold of it, and assayed it, 11 
stamped it so that it may be rec 
of all men as true, or earned fairly) 
if he has done none of these things) 
only had it thrown in his face by a4 
serby, what cause has he to be pred 
(It was the famous John Ruskin / 
wrote this in his “The Stone 
Venice.”) 

“The only jewel which will not (¢ 
is knowledge.” (Written by Johr/ 
fred Langford.) 

“And now,” said Mr. Wiseacr 
want to write something to provel 
this ledge is the finest place in the » 
when you get to be my age!” T3 
what he wrote: 

“Knowledge is a comfortable anc 
essary retreat and shelter for us 
advanced age; and if we do not i 
it when young, it will give us no 
when we grow old.” (Written by 4 
Chesterfield. ) 

The dear Knowlittles suddenly! 
something they wanted to say to 
new friend: “We know the full naé 
the ledge!” they wanted to shout. | 
lo! the old gentleman had vanishe a 
thin air, and they were sitting 11 
own schoolrooms side by side wit ¥ 
reading out of schoolbooks jus! 
yours. Yet they knew the ledg’ 
there, for they had seen it! Ca! 
see it, too? 


pril 5, 1924 


Among Ourselves 
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The Last Baptist 
By Cor HAYNE 


The two-fold plan of the finance com- 
‘ittee to provide for the work of our 
tional societies and boards, state con- 
‘ntions, standard city mission societies, 
!d schools and colleges during 1924-25, 
‘ntemplates the securing of pledges 
uring the spring period of $6,700,000 
‘vable during the fiscal year beginning 
ay 1, 1924, and ending April 30, 1925. 
‘involves also the facing of all financial 
bligations connected with the conclu- 
yn of the New World Movement. In 
‘ew of this two-fold necessity the every 
‘ember plan has been devised by the 
‘swardship committee. 


We are told that the thing can be 
one if the last Baptist in the last Bap- 
st church can be reached and assisted 
i sensing the rightness and the glory 
‘ an individual response to world needs 
(mmensurate with individual resources. 


Who is this “last Baptist,” assuming 
‘at the person can be located? Who 
‘Il make the last contribution toward 
‘e New World Movement or the last 
‘edge to enable the denomination to face 
‘@ new year unafraid? Assuredly, if 
is person can be found, the closing 
| the five-year period will be marked 
/ an event that will stand out in Bap- 
‘t history as quite without parallel. 
le question commands more than a 
‘oment’s idle speculation. To find this 
st Baptist, to be able to record his 
‘me somehow and somewhere, to regis- 
r and receipt his contribution to the 
)-building of the kingdom, will neces- 
pate a search altogether worthy the 
jited attention of every man, woman 
id child in our great denomination. 


Here is a task at once so large, so 
(znified, and, in terms of the gospel, 
‘ profitable, that as a denomination we 
in hardly afford not to devote the 
seks that intervene between this date 
jd May 1, 1924, to this wide search. 


The hunt can be wonderfully simplified 
| every man, woman and child in the 
»rthern Baptist Convention will ask 
mself or herself the question: “Wil] I 
‘ the last Baptist?” 


A few years ago an irrigation project 
‘ened in one of our far western states 
‘d within a few days settlers came to 
le locality to erect shacks on the raw 
lid; among them were thirty Baptists 
)10 organized a church in a shack called 
‘= schoolhouse. Later they conceived 
fe notion that a meeting-house should 
erected. A conference of the leaders 
Ss called, to which was invited the 
‘ite Superintendent of missions. After 
“me discussion it was voted that a 
eting-house should be built costing 
it over $800. 
(Pour months later the superintendent 
's asked to attend the opening service 


| the new church. He went gladly. 


| 


| 


A deacon met him at the crossroads in 
the open country. The visitor looked 
in vain for the new church; there was 
no shack in sight that corresponded with 
the mental picture he had of the pro- 
posed $800 building. Across the road 
from the spot where he had alighted 
from the train stood a fine church build- 
ing which he concluded had been erected 
by a congregation of another denomina- 
tion. 

“TI would like to see your new church,” 
said the superintendent. 

The deacon pointed to the attractive 
new edifice across the road. It was one 
of the best country church buildings in 
the state. The superintendent could not 
conceal his surprise. Several times $800 
had been put into that building. 

“How much in debt is the church?” 
asked the general worker. 


“Tt is entirely paid for.” 


On Sunday morning the church was 
packed. At the conclusion of his dedica- 
tory sermon the visiting preacher in- 
vited all who desired to unite with the 
church either by letter or experience to 
come forward; then he asked all who 
desired to confess a new-found love for 
Christ to join the others. Thirty-five 
in all came forward—enough to double 
the membership of the church. 


That night the superintendent heard 
the story of what had taken place since 
his former visit. A deacon and his wife 
had saved $500 toward a fund with which 
to build a home. For a time after the 
$800 church building project had been 
agreed upon neither the deacon nor his 
wife spoke to the other of a burning 
desire to give the $500 toward the church 
building fund and continue to live in 
their shack for a while longer. Then 
one day occurred a mutual confession. 
To erect a suitable altar in that place 
they gave all their savings. The dea- 
con’s brother followed with a similar 
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QCIENTISTS tell us that there 

is a place up in the air above 
the earth where a stone weighing 
a ton would weigh nothing. The 
attraction from other bodies at 
that height would overcome the 
attraction of the earth, and you 
could hold this immense stone on 
your finger. 

There is a place up in the 
spiritual realm where our burdens 
may become so light as to seem 
nothing, and where our cares no 
longer weigh us down. “Casting 
all your care upon him, for he 
careth for you.” The closer we 
are to Jesus, the lighter our sor- 
rows become. The closer we draw 
to him, the nearer he draws unto 
us. 
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gift—nearly all of his savings. Others, 
stimulated by such giving, made worthy 
contributions toward the fund that has 
made possible the dedication of a beau- 
tiful house of worship free of debt. 

In nearly every church throughout the 
land may be found those who give 
toward kingdom purposes to such an ex- 
tent that all personal considerations 
seem to be lost sight of. Shall we rely 
upon these good neighbors to make the 
showing what it should be May 1? No! 
Let us say to them: “You deserve the 
honor of being last in this procession. 
Let us get in our pledges and contribu- 
tions ahead of you and then at the last, 
depending upon our showing, you shall 
decide what should be done.” 

There may be no means in a given 
church to determine who should have 
the honor of being the “last Baptist” 
in that church. Individuals may ask 
themselves the question, “Do I deserve 
such honor?” and, deciding in the nega- 
tive, will hasten to discharge their king- 
dom responsibilities. 

That last contribution toward the 
New World Movement—who deserves 
the honor of making it? 

It may be some one who has a large 
income that he has called not his own. 
It may be our deacon on that distant, 
wind-swept prairie; it may be his wife. 
Let us say that it is the latter. 

We know something about that deacon 
and his wife. As their pledge is being 
recorded let us turn back the pages. 
Yes, they gave their all for their local 
church. And later, when the denomina- 
tion launched its larger program, they 
were among the first in their state to 
make a pledge. That little church was 
among the first to catch the spirit of 
the movement and go forward with it. 

The pledge of the “last Baptist in the 
last Baptist church,” if the proposed 
hunt is carried out to a finality, is apt 
to be a second or a third or a fifth pledge 
made by this person during the five-year 
period. 

Let us hasten! Let us place the ban- 
ner of victory in the hands of our “last 
Baptist.” We can attain it! 


Hoosier Who’s Who 
By U. M. McGurtre 

Associational conferences throughout 
the state have given opportunity to take 
a new reckoning of the spirit of Indiana 
Baptists. And reports have one unvary- 
ing tone: Never have the Baptists of 
this state shown a more perfect unity 
of spirit, a more loyal cooperation or a 
firmer purpose to see the New World 
Movement through. So far as can be 
discovered, there is not a disgruntled 
corner or group; and our unity is not 
that of a placid, neutral or lifeless uni- 
formity. Hoosiers are alive and affected 
by all the currents of information and 
opinion that flow about the earth. Here 
are kluxers and anti-kluxers, fundamen- 
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talists and modernists, evolutionists and 
anti-evolutionists, pacifists and—well, 
Irish; all of whom would rather be 
pinched with red-hot tongs than yield 
their convictions; but they refuse to 
quarrel with one another, or to let their 
differences of opinion interfere with team 
work. 


Nobody knows, of course, just how our 
efforts to wind up the New World Move- 
ment will come out. In the last forty- 
seven weeks we have’ raised $175,000, 
which leaves $216,000 to be raised in the 
next five weeks. Such is the situation 
in a state in which a few years ago the 
raising of $75,000 in a whole year was 
considered a noble achievement. The 
whole corps of supervision, including 
Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, Dr. O. R. McKay, 
the Revs. F. A. Hayward, G. C. Mitchell, 
S. G. Huntington, Charles G. Morse, 
and Miss Myrtie Huckelberry, augment- 
ed by the services of Evangelists W E. 
Houghton and S. H. Morrill, and fur- 
ther re-enforced by missionaries bor- 
rowed from the field—Dr. G. G. Crozier 
of Assam, the Rev. H. C. Long of Ben- 
gal-Orissa and Miss Eva Fewel of Neva- 
da—have been scouring the state. Pas- 
tors, local church boards, women’s 
mission circles, W. W. G., C. W. C. and 
Sunday schools are rallying their forces. 
Victory is already achieved in spirit; the 
closing bulletins of the campaign will 
show what it amounts to in dollars. 


The Ingathering 


Other lines of work continue with un- 
diminished interest. Pastor C. G. Road- 
armel has welcomed more than 150 new 
converts at Greensburg; T. J. Owen at 
Bedford, about 100; J. F. Rake at Evans- 
ville, more than 200 since the first of 
January; J. W. Kinnett at Newcastle, 
eighty; J. E. Siferd, Hymera, 10. At 
Stilesville, the pastor, Dr. J. L. Beyl, 
being tied to his work as a member of 
the faculty of DePauw University, called 
in the Rev. D. B. Lloyd of Mitchell for 
special meetings, which resulted in six- 
teen additions. Pastor W. A. Steinkraus 
of Logansport is gathering up a batch 
for baptism on Easter Sunday, ard at 
last reports he had more than forty 
ready. 


Seymour is in the heyday of rejoicing 
over an improved and enlarged building 
which now provides not only for the 
regular meetings but also for a commu- 
rity recreation program. Pastor M. L 
Banister has been pegging away without 
much noise for some time, and at last 
he has one of the most attractive and 
commodious buildings in the state. The 
cost of the improvement was $55,000. 


A windfall, or a Jandfall, has come to 
Sullivan. A citizen of the town has 
presented to the church a superb bui'd- 
ing site, and there is a great stir on 
hand to put up a new house. The need 
has been pressing for years. Pastor A. 
A. Cohn has been turning away people 
from his services because there was ‘no 
place to stand them, and the Sunday- 
school attendance is twice as great as 
the house will properly accommodate. 


Tentative plans contemplate the expendi- 
ture of about $60,000. 

Cumberland undertakes a substantial 
advance from half time to full time. A 
new parsonage is nearly completed, and 
the Rev. Howard Spangler of Bradford, 
Pa., will begin work in April. 

Down in the coal country is the town 
of Jasonville. A little over a year ago 
there was no Baptist church in the place. 
In somewhat casual fashion, one of our 
evangelists tried a few special meetings. 
The fire caught. A number of persons 
were converted. Then they surprised 
themselves and everybody else by raising 
means enough to build a house. The 
Rev. Otho Almon was called to the pas- 


torate. The house was built and dedi- 
cated. And another series of special 
meetings has brought in thirty more, 


nearly all adults. 


Pastor J. R. Quick of River Avenue, 
Indianapolis, mourns the recent loss of 
Mrs. Quick by the hand of death. And 
the Rev. W. E. Morris, long an effective 
pastor and evangelist in Indiana, and in 
his last years a banker in Irvington, was 
called home last week. 


Notes from St. Louis 
By J. L. Watson 

The campaign to raise $200,000 for 
home and foreign missions in Missouri 
before the first day of May is now on 
in full force in the city and state. Wheth- 
er the goal is reached or not, the cam- 
paign is worth while for many thousands 
of dollars have been secured already. 

The pastor of the Euclid church has 
recently received into the church more 
than 100 members as the result of a re- 
vival conducted by Rev. R. L. Estes of 
Oklahoma. 

The St. Charles church has called a 
pastor but I have not learned his name. 
It is understood he will be on the field 
in a short time. That gives all the 
churches in the St. Louis Association 
pastors, as’ Rev: ~W. E._. Darrow. of 
Ansley Neb., will be on the field of 
the Southwest church April 1. Mr. 
Darrow is no stranger to St. Louis as 
he left the pastorate of the Grand Av- 
enue Baptist church only a short time 
ago, I think about fifteen months ago. 
His new field is one of promise although 
there is only a small house to begin 
with. His will be a mission field for 
some time to come. 

In fact, St. Louis, so far as Baptists 
are concerned, is one of the greatest 
mission fields in the land. With the ad- 
joining towns like Webster, Kirkwood, 
St. Charles, Maplewood, Wellston and 
other places which might be called the 
Greater St. Louis there is easily a popu- 
lation of more than 1,000,000 souls. There 
are more than 800,000 within the city 
limits now. Of these the religious esti- 
mate is: Roman Catholics, 39 per cent, 
or 313,502; non-church, 17.5 per cent, or 
140,964; unlisted Protestants and Bap- 
tists, 18.5 per cent, or 147,387; Jews, 7.5 
per cent, or 60,000; Protestants, church 
members and Baptists, 17.5 per cent, or 
142,000. 

There are twenty-two white Baptist 
churches in the -city and at the meeting 


THE BAPTIST? 


of the association last October they re. 
ported a membership of 9,896. Of the 
twenty-two churches within the city 
limits there are only about six or seyep| 
that could be called strong churches, the 
remainder being composed of only 2 
few hundred in number. 

When we take a survey of the negre 
churches things change a little. They! 
have sixty-two Baptist churches, witl 
115 ordained ministers and one Baptisi! 
Bible Training School with an enrol 
ment of 136. Dr. J. B. Wilkins is the 
dean. The four leading Baptist churche: 
among our negro friends are, Central) 
Rev. G. E. Stevens, pastor; First, 0. C 
Maxwell, pastor; Tabernacle, § Al 
Moseley, pastor; and Pleasant Green, J| 
K. Parker, pastor. The membershij! 
numbers from 2000 to 4000. Many othe: 
negro churches run well up above 10M) 
in membersliup. It is said that negroe: 
are coming to the city from the soutl 
at the rate of 2000 to 3000 per month 
This alone creates a mighty missio1 
problem for Baptists in the city, Dotl 
white and negro. 

While the negio Baptists ar? greate! 
in membership than the Methodists 
there are some very strong Methodis! 
churches in the city, some whose mem’ 
bership runs up to 2000 to 2500. Bu| 
negroes are naturally Baptists and usual 
ly remain so unless some white man trie, 
to explain the Scriptures to him. 

At Grand Avenue church we have 0 
an elistment campaign, using the grow 
plan. April 6 is attendance Sunday. 0) 
that date we are seeking to have ever 
niember at all the services. Then v 
are trying to get into the church ot| 
part at least of the un-attached Baptist 
in the city. Word comes from the churc 
federation in the city to the effect the 
there are more Baptists in St. Louis wh’ 
do not belong to any of the local churche 
than we have members in all the Baptir 
churches in the whole city. Think whe 
that means! What a leakage! Is_ 
true in other cities? t 


Burma 


By J. H. Core 

Papers recently have been full of tt 
visit of the viceroy. Great times we! 
reported in Rangoon and Mandala 
Addresses were read, and responsi 
given. The people asked for everythir 
and the viceroy promised nothing. | 
is the usual way of doing thing 
Parades were held, sports viewed al) 
fireworks displayed. But after the Ma 
dalay celebrations the viceroy was CO! 
pelled to omit the remainder of the to’ 
and hurry back to Delhi where importa) 
matters awaited him. He was very sor 
to miss the steamer trip down to te 
Irrawaddy. Not the least unimporta” 
act on his part was to invest with t 
K. I. H., Mrs. Elliott who has conduct : 
the Mandalay Girls’ School with su 
success. These tours of the vicer' 
come but seldom and the greatest sh¢” 
of loyalty is displayed by the people 

The viceroy might well hurry back 
Delhi. The Swaraj party has gain” 
control of three provincial councils 4) 
has a strong minority in the te 
council. This is the party of Mr. Ghat) 
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, their policy is one of obstruction. 
iy are pledged to make the councils 
erative, and force government to 
1: the affairs over to them. The vice- 
; has served notice that he is well able 
ycarry on the government without 
Jn. But it will be interesting to see 
ither they will make good their 
»ats. I do not believe they will. 


he four Bible schools are closing for 
| year and the notice of their com- 
cements are in the papers. The 
tman seminary class is very small but 
sd, the Karen seems to be the same 
sisual and the two women’s schools 
‘graduating their usual number. It 
nportant work and all schools are in 
sng hands. 


here was recently carried on at Cush- 
/High School, where only 25 per cent 
‘he students are Christian, an evan- 
stic campaign which was almost en- 
-y personal testimonies of those who 
12 come out from the non-Christian 
sions. The response, they say, was 
(derful. The parents of the pupils 
2d no objection and there were at 
et forty who professed their belief in 
ist as Saviour. 


20d reports come from various mis- 
varies. Mr. Geiss at Myithyina tells 
he recent conversion of one of the 
erful Kachin chiefs. As in most mis- 
| fields it has been the poor who have 
le into the churches first. Mr. Dud- 
‘declares after a recent tour that he 
‘never had such a good hearing and 
le wonder why he does not come 
iaer, while Mr. Grigg reports the bap- 

of more Chinese in the mining 
is of the Shan States. It is all en- 
aging. 


'e look for the monthly report of the 
‘tibutions through the Promotion 
yd much as a boy watches for the 
jscore during the summer. A fur- 
‘ reduction of the debt will help us 
arry on for the next year. A decrease 
be well nigh fatal to some of the work. 


All-the-Year-Around 
Evangelism 
By H. F. Sritwetri 


/€ greatest unifying influence opera- 
within, and without, the denomina- 
In a spiritual way is the matter of 
Winning. A world combination of 
‘mstances has contributed to the 
‘uction of a time of shift, of discus- 
and confusion, but men in an un- 
il degree are interested in religion, 

it is, what are its sources and 
‘ein lies its ultimate authority. Be- 
* of its vital relation to these ques- 
' there has been an unusual response 


dr efforts in the department of evan- 
n. 


e annual conference of the Home 
‘on Society at Atlantic City was 
“ded as the most inspiring of any 
‘we have held. The New England 
erence in Tremont Temple regis- 
' almost 600 pastors and laymen, 
largest group of prominent minis- 
ee have gathered in Boston in re- 
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cent years.” The reports from all over 
New England evidenced the inspirational 
value of the meeting. A regional con- 
ference was held in December in Ohio 
with more than 100 pastors enrolled, and 
a high spiritual attainment, that was un- 
usual, characterized the sessions of three 
days. 

Several new types of evangelism have 
been adopted and prosecuted this year 
with gratifying results; a simultaneous 
effort in cities and associations has re- 
sulted in the enlistment of a larger num- 
ber of laymen, the increase of commu- 
nity interest, a generous ingathering of 
new converts. This plan commends it- 
self in the direction of economy and the 
effective revival influence exerted in the 
local church. Another method particu- 
larly effective in the rural and village 
churches is a three-days’ week-end effort 
following a well-planned scheme of par- 
ish visitation. In one state sixty-four 
such week-end meetings have been held 
since October, and others are in process. 
In another type of evangelistic effort 
splendid results have followed a period 
of personal visitation extending over a 
period of several weeks culminating in a 
single “ingathering day.” From one such 
outstanding day sixty-six persons ap- 
plied for admission to the church. 

One state director has stressed the 
Organization in local churches of per- 
sonal soul winners leagues. As a result 
he writes, “We shall send in our best 
annual report.” In another state the 
director has instituted numerous schools 
of evangelism in the churches and or- 
ganized large groups of laymen for per- 
sonal, persuasive winning of men to 
Christ and the church. He writes, “The 
efforts of one group resulted in fifty-one 
baptisms, another eighty, another 195, 
another 101.” 

Working along these lines the depart- 
ment feels that it is aiding in the most 
constructive advance for the locai church 
in several years. Much depends on the 
ability of the state director. In the states 
where we have no director our concern 
is great. The work we do, and all we 
can do is sporadic, is in spots, and the 
remote and weaker fields are not touched. 

An evangelist at his best can reach not 
more than fifteen to twenty churches in 
a year. A _ skillful director can assist 
and inspire a hundred churches to en- 
gage in this essential work. Our men 
are working heroically. They are doing 
splendid work, work that cannot be put 
in figures. They are putting their lives 
into it, but half our states are without a 
director. In these states we have used 
several short-term emergency men. 
Some of these skillful men have done 
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wonderful things. In the Mormon 
stronghold in Utah recently more than a 
hundred new converts were baptized into 
two of our churches. Oh, for more 
means and more men for this fundamen- 
tal work! “How shall they hear without 
a preacher, how shall they preach ex- 
cept they be sent?” 


A. V. B. Crumb 


AN APPRECIATION BY L. W. CRONKHITE 


Rev. A. V. B. Crumb passed away at 
the Toungoo Hospital in 3urma, on 
Mar. 6, after forty-seven years of faith- 
ful service as a missionary of the For- 
eign Society. He was a graduate of 
what is now Colgate University and of 
the seminary at Hamilton, where he was 
held in high regard by teachers and fel- 
low -students. He sailed for Burma in 
1876, and had since been associated with 
the work for Karens there, with head- 
quarters at Toungoo. His first wife 
died soon after her arrival in Burma. 
His second wife was Miss Ulee Cross, 
daughter of Dr. E. B. Cross of the Toun- 
goo Paku Karen mission. 

Mr. Crumb traveled far and wide, some 
of his fields being far from his base, with 
mountains and weary miles between. He 
made many journeys into the Red Karen 
country and at times among dangers. 
On one of these journeys a band of na- 
tives lay in wait’ to do him harm, but 
something occurred to change his route. 
Once he was taken ill in the mountains 
and was brought home on a stretcher. 
He carried a stock of medicines with 
him on his trips so that he could min- 
ister to bodies as well as to souls. The 
natives held him in high esteem. 

He enjoyed likewise the high regard 
of his fellow-missionaries. One writes: 
“When we served together on the refer- 
ence committee, we all felt that when he 
gave an opinion on a subject in hand it 
was well considered and worthy of the 
closest attention. He was never carried 
away with any sudden enthusiasm. His 
enthusiasms were of the abiding kind 
that carried him along on their quiet 
tides to full accomplishment.” 

In his work among the mountains east 
and southeast of Toungoo, he exerted a 
strong influence for upright Christian 
living, not only in the station school, 
but in the many villages difficult of ac- 
cess, which he constantly visited in the 
traveling season. A fellow-worker said 
of him: “Not a brilliant, scintillating 
man, but a man who was far better— 
a thoroughly trustworthy man, faithful 
in all exacting duties of the frontier mis- 
sionary.” One of his works was the build- 
ing of a large chapel-school building in 
the Paku compound in Toungoo. 


Church News by States 


New England 


THERE IS A NOTICEABLE amount of doc- 
trinal preaching, with series of sermons 


announced beforehand. 
deal with direct questions suggested by 
the fundamental controversy. Many 
others are upon an orderly arrangement 
of the doctrines of the faith. Still others 
are upon vital questions propounded to 
the minister from the pews. 


Many of them 
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Rey. C. S. Pease at Northborough, Mass., 
has.a good list of Lenten sermons: 
“Problems of Freedom,” “Self Realiza- 
tion,” “Devotion to an Ideal,” “The 
Realty of the Unseen,” “Our Relation to 
the Eternal,’ “The Meaning of the 
Gross,” 

At Hype Park, Boston, Pastor C. V. 
Smith is grappling with the “Relation 
of Modern Science to the Christian Re- 


ligion.” Does science advance civiliza- 
tion? Does it square with the Golden 
Rule? Does it make men? Will it weak- 


en the race? Will science and religion 
together bless and develop the race? 

At THE SoutH BosToN CHURCH, Pastor 
E. L. Loomis is inviting and answering 
questions. His people are helping him 
with hard ones—some of them too hard 
for anybody. But he is wise and genu- 
ine, and is a pretty good answer him- 
self to some things that have a way 
of exciting curiosity, while they remain 
uncertain. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Salem, Mass., has 
closed two weeks of special services, con- 
ducted by Rev. Raymond W. Cooper, of 


Pawtucket, R. I.; thirty-eight persons 
asked for baptism, and $26,000 was 
pledged for the next three years. This 


budget is 100 per cent more than pre- 
viously needed, since the church has just 
purchased a $9000 parsonage and in- 
creased the pastor’s salary $500 a year. 
The new pastor is Albert H. Johnson, 
recently graduated from Newton. The 
church included in its budget a denomi- 
national apportionment greater than it 
has ever given in the past. The Salem 
church has started a new chapter in 
its history. The closing service of the 
special meeting saw many baptisms, and 
a communion service ending at mid- 
night. 


On Mar. 3, Rev. M. W. ScHuH, pastor 
of Memorial church, Hartford, Conn., 
received seventeen new members, six 
coming by baptism. Mr. Schuh plans to 
rie ats the ordinance on Easter Sun- 

ay. 


Rev. WALLACE C. SAMPSON, pastor of the 


Ansonia church (Conn.), closed his 
labors with that church on Mar. 31. He 
goes to the Calvary Baptist church, 


Lowell, Mass. On Mar. 28, a public re- 
ception was given to the pastor and his 
wife. During the month of March, the 
pastor received nine new members 
through baptism. 


Rev. JoHN Davinux, for ten years mis- 
sionary to the Russians in Connecticut, 
was ordained to the gospel ministry, 
Mar. 16, in the Central Baptist church, 
Hartford, Conn. Dr. Herbert Judson 
White was moderator; Frank E. Tol- 
hurst, clerk. The ordination prayer was 
by Dr. John Newton Lackey, president 
of the convention and the hand of tel- 
lowship was given by the Rev. G. F. 
Wortley, West Hartford. Dr. A. B. Coats 
preached the sermon and Prof. Ivan 
Neprach, East Orange, gave the charge 
to the candidate. The benediction was 


pronounced in English by Rev. G. S. 
Clark, and in Russian, by Rev. John 
Daviduk. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS HAVE been held in the 
Baptist church at Lebanon, N. H., co- 
operating with the Methodist church for 
a period of two weeks under the leader- 
ship of Al Sanders, evangelist, and Mr. 
McKee, singer. The churches were 
crowded to the doors and a large num- 
ber of conversions were evident. There 
has ben no such religious interest mani- 
fested in Lebanon for many years and 


it is apparent that lasting good has been 
done. 


THE MERRIMACK STREET CHURCH of Man- 
chester, N. H., has had seventy-nine ac- 
cessions to its membership. This has 
greatly quickened the life of the church 
and gives promise of increased future 
usefulness of this church in the com- 
munity. Rev. J. W. Rafter is the pas- 
tor. 


AT THE First cHurcH, Manchester, N. 
H., special meetings are being held. The 
pastor, Rev. C. P. Macgregor, is aided 
by pastors from other fields. Rev. M. 
R. Foshay, of the First church, New 
Haven, Conn., and former pastor of the 
First church, Manchester; Rev. Donald 
Gerrish of Lawrence, Mass.; Rev. C. V. 
Smith of Hyde Park, Mass.; Rev. Ed- 
ward Babcock of Lowell, Mass, have 
aided thus far. The meetings are well 
attended and there has been response 
to the messages given. 


THE CHURCHES AT NorrHWwoop and 
Northwood Ridge (N. H.) are holding 


special metings conducted by Rev. !. 
K. Miller, state convention pastor-at- 
large. 


Rey. G. D. Goutp, pastor at Farmington, 
N. H., will conclude his pastorate May 1. 
Mr. Gould has put in earnest work with 
the Farmington church and the results 
bear witness. 


Atlantic States 


THE FIRST YEAR OF Rev. L. E. Forp’s 
ministry was the fiftieth year in the his- 
tory of Salamanca church, N: Yo yin 
it fifty members were added to the mem- 
bership, about one-third of the old bur- 
den of debt paid and about four times as 
much pledged for missions as has been 
given previously. Congregations have 
increased and the Sunday school has 
made a new record of attendance which 
is nearing the 300 mark. A World Wide 
Guild has just been organized. One of 
the most inspiring things is the junior 
church of about fifty members which 
meets the pastor fifteen minutes before 
the morning service, has a prayer meet- 
ing of its own, marches in body to the 
auditorium for the morning worship, and 
passes down for a story sermon which 
Mrs. Ford gives. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER GIVEN by the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of 
New York to the students in Colgate 
University who are preparing for the 
work of the Baptist ministry was held on 
the evening of Mar. 10 in the College 
Commons. Dr. John B. Anderson, chair- 
man of the seminary faculty, presided. 
Pres. George B. Cutten introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Howard P. 
Whidden, chancellor of McMaster Uni- 
versity, who made a strong plea for the 
conservation of the best of the old as 
progress is made in the fields of the 
spiritual and the material. There are 
eighty-four students for the ministry in 
Colgate University, twenty-five of whom 
arc in the college and seven in the Ital- 
ian department. There are approxi- 
mately 690 alumni of Colgate serving as 
pastors of churches in America, thirty- 
two are in home missionary work, fifty- 
two are laboring in foreign felds, and 
forty are at work in other fields of relig- 
ious effort. Members of the board of 
the education society who were present 
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THE BAPTIS 


at the dinner last week were greatly it 


pressed by the high qual 


ity of manhcj 


represented in the students now prep. 
ing for the ministry at Colgate as y| 


as by the large number 


of men in } 


ministerial group evidences that Colg; 
is continuing at the present time the }) 


portant cortribution in 
men tor the Christian m 
been made by the univer 
ihan a century fast. 


well-prepa'j 
inistry that 
sity for meg 


Joun B. ParrrinGE, senior deacon of 
church at Ridley Park, Pa., member ¢; 


family whose connection 


with the chu] 


began in 1838, was honored by his | 


lovr members in a recept 
tion, Wednesday, March 


ion of apprei 
12. The pas 


Rev. Wayland Zwayer, read letters fr 


Rev. F Clyde Herod o 
Va., Rev. R. L. Brown o 


f Alderson, | 
{ Bryan, Tex 


and Rev. Alvah S. Hobart of Yonks 


N. Y., former pastors. 


Rev. John He} 


Day of the Memorial church, Phila] 
phia, was the only former pastor 


was able to be present. 


Mr. Zawyer ii 


read words of greeting from the Mis 


«ers’ Conference of Philadelphia. 
served continuo 
He has also held office 


con Partridge has 
since 1891. 


Ta 


treasurer, trustee and organist. 


——<— IT = 


Lake Region 


Tue PERRYSVILLE CHU 


RCH, Ohio, 2 


closed a successful evangelist meen 


of two week. The plan 
ing each other was foll 
R. Woodworth of Perry, 
assistant at 


Perrysville. 


of pastors li 
owed. Revi 
Ohio, beingh 

The che 


membership was much revived and ti 
were seventeen conversions. 


For A WEEK all the ch 
Ill., were closed, owing 
of measles. 
ning there were twenty-t 


urches in Br 
to an epida 


On a recent Sunday ¥ 


wo persons 4) 


tized in the First church. Also, sixeé 
sons were welcomed into the churc | 


letter. When the hand 


of fellowsh 


given to a new member in this churc | 
is presented with a New Testame, 
copy of the church covenant, and a ‘¢ 


age of duplex envelopes, 


with the ir'l 


gent use of each explained and enjcie 
The trustees of the church are plaiit 


to overhaul 


the church building # 


make extensive repairs and decorall 
Rev. J. C. AUSTIN, EFFICIENCY and é' 


ardship director, spent 


nearly a © 


with the Beulah church of Detroit, !¢ 


with the 


there was raised in pledges 


about $2400, which put 


result that on one 


Sidi 
and a 
the chur 


good shape to go on with its budg! 


$18,000. 


Rev. L. F. Tayror Took up his we 


pastor of the church at 
Ohio, last November. 
have joined the church, 


Fredericks" 
Since the: 


the church s1¢ 


attendance has increased from 100 tl 


The church year closed 


with all cite 


expenses met and a balance in the & 


ury. $400 has been rais 
ments on church house 


ed for imo 
and pars¢a 


and more will be expended later. '+ 


church has an active B. 


is pursuing the study course, 


got our Bible.” 


Tue THiIrp cHurcH, Dayton, Ohi 
revival 


Rev. W. R.. 5 


passed through a 
power. The pastor, 


Y. P.U.» 
“He 1 


I 
of wis! 


did the preaching assisted by M 2 


Mrs. J. B. Long, evange 


listic sing's: 
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HE Hit CREST CHURCH, Columbus, 
> was organized six years ago, and 
7: a temporary building on the cor- 
e of Eldon and Steele avenues. The 
ch was started by members of the 
jt church, of which Dr. L. W. Doo- 
twas then pastor. Its beginning was 
yll, there being only fifty members 
1 constituted the organization. The 
yrregations in Sunday school and 
ich, under the pastorate of Mr. Cow- 
\the first regular pastor, grew until it 
2 necessary to enlarge the building. 
fr two years of service, Mr. Cowley 
4zned his position as pastor. A few 
«ths later, E. E. McFarlane, of Frank- 
¥ Ohio, was called. During the two 
»s of Mr. McFarlane’s pastorate, 110 
4: been received into the church, with 
Jil nitty more to enter its. member- 
») on Mar. 30. The Sunday school 
ymore than doubled its attendance. A 
chy achievement of this church of 
4inembers is the building of a new 
ich house, worth $176,000, to be dedi- 
i1 April 6. The building consists of 
yrooms which will be used for the 
jily growing Sunday school and the 
¢lar church services, and eight rooms 
2 wll be rented for commercial pur- 
ys bringing an income to the church 
‘Hout $350 per month. The first serv- 
evas held in the new church, Mar. 30. 
t pastor, E. E. McFarlane, preached 
(ning and evening. An interesting 
f1am each night during the week, 
|}. 31 to Apr. 6 was given. 


‘TE ANNUAL MEETING of Woman’s Bap- 
Mission Union (Chicago association) 
@ held Mar. 11, with the Normal Park 
ch entertaining. Over 400 women 
i ered to hear the reports of the prog- 
sof the past year. The address of the 
4 was delivered by Dr. W. H. Main, 
‘ciate general secretary of the Pub- 
sion Society. The devotional period 
dled by Mrs. R. P. Fales, one of the 
‘residents of the union. The follow- 
gofficeis were elected for the coming 
1: President, Mrs. F. S. Osgood (re- 
€ed); first vice president, Mrs. George 
‘Taft (re-elected); second vice presi- 
:, Mrs. A. W. Charles; corresponding 


@tary, Mrs. . Silvester Schiele (re- 
eed); recording secretary and treas- 
@ Mrs. Charles H. Parkes, (re- 


éed. Miss Eva F. Peterson was elected 
i director. 


x. A. K. Foster, of the board of educa- 
3 is to visit the Frances Shimer 
01 May 1. Prof. J. Paul Goode of 
«University of Chicago spoke Feb. 15. 
'W. H. Geistweit, Dayton, Ohio, is to 
\l€ commencement speaker and Prof. 
sge L. Robinson, of McCormick 
(ks on Sunday, June 8. 


JEASANT GROVE CHURCH, Cooks Mills, 
-has had a gracious ten days’ meet- 
evith the assistance of Dr. R. S. Kirk- 
n of Urbana. Notwithstanding the 
lissible roads this country church was 
> filled and twenty-seven were added 


he membership. Pastor Gilroy is 
(uraged. 


“EASANT Pvatns, ILL., has a federated 
ich Pastored by Rev. W. C. Shaffer, 
esbytetian minister. A happy com- 
tion of Baptists and Presbyterians 
;Sone on for several years. Pastor 
‘er and the Methodist minister with 
iv Jaynen are trying to solve the en- 
‘Inment problem in their village by 
‘ding a moving picture ‘entertain- 
* In the town hall on Saturday eve- 
13, There is no other moving pic- 
| place in town. They will also use 


/ 


} 


the machine occasionally at the churches 
on Sunday night for missionary and re- 
ligious subjects. 


TAYLORVILLE, ILL, HAS HAD a healthy 
evangelistic campaign under the leader- 
ship of the pastor. There have been 
about twenty-five additions so far and 
the number will probably reach fifty by 
Easter. One special feature of the ef- 
fort was the fellowship calling during 
the first week of the meetings. The 
town was divided into four sections. One 
section stayed at home one day and the 
other three called on them. ‘Then the 
next day the wheel turned. It proved 
to be a great blessing to the church. 


DEER CREEK, ILL., had a successful semi- 
annual meeting on Feb. 27. The Deer 
Creek church has one-half of its mem- 
bership living at Goodfield, four miles 
east, where is a good building and a 
fine organization. Pastor H. C. Smith 
preaches here half the time and here is 
where the semi-annual meeting was held. 
A supper was served and considerable 
Progress in a business way was made. 
The Agar literature on church finance 
was presented to the church. 


Mississippi Valley 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE resignation of 
Rev. Jay A. Lapham as editor of the 
Bapist Record, came as a surprise. He 
has served for the past two and a half 
years, the Baptist interests of the state 
and the denomination. Mr. H. H. Sadler 
now becomes editor and manager of that 
publication, with his office at Pella. 


PRESIDENT JOHN W. MILLION, Des 
Moines University, has written a number 
of “open letters” to the Baptists of 
Iowa. These letters set forth the pur- 
pose and future program of the Univer- 
sity. Baptists throughout the country 
should be interested in the future de- 
velopment of this institution of higher 
education. Dr. Million is making a 
strong appeal for denominational loyalty 
to Des Moines University. 


Mrs. Ciara D. Pinxuam, of the Baptist 
Missionary Training School, Chicago, 
spoke Mar. 2 and 3 before the Young 
People’s society of the University church, 
and the Woman’s Rally of the Central 
Association at Forest Avenue church, 
Des Moines. 


Rev. A. W. TANnpy, pastor at Mason City, 
recently held a meeting with the church 
at Princeton, Mo., where J. Shade Frank- 
lin is pastor. 


A NUMBER OF CHANGES have taken place 
among the pastors of northwestern Iowa. 
Rev. Geo. D. Rogers has gone from 
Waverly to Atlantic; Rev. J. G. Eaton 
from Fairbank to Fredericksburg; Dr. Ij 
W. Weddell from DeWitte to Phillippi; 
W. Va., the seatof Broaddus College; 
Rev. C. R. Watrous has become pastor at 
Charles City. 


Rev. Wm. H. StTIcKEL, pastor at Emer- 
son, Iowa, recently passed to his reward 
at age of sixty-one. He has been a 
faithful worker in the state for many 
years. 


Rev. W. A. Stmmons has resigned at 
Iowa Falls, and has accepted a call to 
the church at Waverly, Iowa. 


Rev. FRep Wuite has resigned at Ana- 
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mosa and gone to the church at Madison, 
~ hog BP 


THE BROTHERHOOD of the First church of 
Des Moines entertained at a supper the 
men of the other Baptist churches of the 
city. A good fellowship meeting was en- 
joyed. 


THE ADULT CLASSEs of the University 
church, Des Moines, have increased their 
attendance 150 per cent during the past 
month. Eleven new members were re- 
cently received into the fellowship of the 
church. 


REv. HowLanp Hansen, Des Moines 
University, is supplying various churches 
in the state. Recently he has been at 
Iowa City and Oelwein churches (Iowa.) 
Dr. S. P. Fogdall is also in demand as 
a supply for various churches in the state. 


Jupson MEMoRIAL CHURCH of Minne- 
apolis has had one of the most success- 
ful series of family church nights ever 
held. With supper at a nominal price, 
lecture hour following, and closing with 
a short sermon and devotional exer- 
cises conducted by the pastor, the 
response has been most encouraging. 
Reservations have increased until re- 
cently 200 people enjoyed an evening of 
fellowship. Under the preaching of its 
pastor, Rev. Howard A. Vernon, the 
church has had congregations taxing the 
capacity of the auditorium. It has been 
necessary to make additional seating ar- 
rangements for 125. 


FIrsT CHURCH OF Kearney, Nebr., is con- 
ducting a school of missions. The num- 
ber enrolled in the four groups equals 
more than half of the resident member- 
ship of the church and includes a goodly 
number of Baptist students in the State 
Teachers’ College. Hand-work and dra- 
matic exercises are features. The school 
is deemed a wholesome stimulant, pre- 
paratory to the closing of the New 
World Movement and _ preceding the 
special evangelistic effort before Easter. 
The ladies’ society of the church recent- 
ly voted to contribute an-extra $100 to 
the promotion campaign. The missionary 
committee, the guild, crusaders and 
heralds are all interested in the outcome 
of the campaign. The church recognized 
in a fitting way the centennial anniver- 
sary of the Publication Society. A city- 
wide religious survey, suggested and 
promulgated by the pastor, Rev. D. I. 
Coon and participated in by all the 
churches is about to be launched. 


THE WORK AT MorriLt, KANS., is prog- 
ressing well. Sunday school and morn- 
ing congregation are good, considering 
the weather and roads of the past weeks. 
Sunday, Mar. 23, five Sunday-school 
pupils were baptized. Nearly every one 
in the Sunday-school is a member of the 
church, and in fact 90 per cent of the 
town, with a population of 552, belong 
to some church. There are five churches 
in town, four of which have resident 
full-time pastors. There are only two 
Catholics in town. While there is lit- 
tle opportunity to do much soul-winning 
work, yet there is plenty to do in min- 
istering to the flock. George G. Whipple 
is pastor of Morrill Baptist church. 


Pacific Coast 


Rev. HERBERT SKEELs recently closed re- 
vival services in the church at Brawley, 
Cal. There were nearly fifty additions 
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to the church. The members of the 
Brawley church have purchased lots in 
an excellent location and intend soon to 
start a campaign for funds to erect a 
house of worship adequate for their 
needs. 

Dr. J. NEwron Garst, pastor of the First 
church of Spokane, Wash., assisted the 


Want Ads 


Wanted: Baptist Doctor of high order and 
dentist to settle in Central Michigan. Ex- 
cellent opportunity. Full information on 
application. Address Pastor, care THH 
BAPTIST. 


Bibical Hebrew in twenty-five lessons. 
Simplified method. Quick results. Reason- 
able. Address Hebrew, care The Baptist. 


Your Church Needs Trained Woman 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting all 
sorts of meetings, Daily Vacation and 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. YoP..U.,Jun- 
iors, ete., etc. We can send such, able, 
zealous, refined, pleasing, graduates May 
21. Baptist Women’s Training School, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 


COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


ia a a 
If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Execative Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y¥. 


Cook Academy 


Fiftieth year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in lead- 
ing colleges. In Finger Lake region with splendid 
health record. All body-building athletics. Swim- 
ming pool. Christian influence and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address The 
Principal, Box .B, Montour Falls, New York. 


REMEMBER 
US 
When making wills and buying Annuities. 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 


MISSION SOCIETY 
(corporate name) 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, 6 

Electric Organ dlowtng owt- 
fits for organs ofany make. 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog 1s desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 


ff 
AMINNER S| 
Hite 


il CULM 


Be A 


— 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 Hast Second St. 


Ket. 1837 


Send for catalogue, 


Tod BELLS Ra 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne, ui 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL CO.? HittisBoRo, OHI@ 


First Church of Yakima, Wash., in 
special evangelistic services March 3-16. 
Careful preparation by the church had 
been made for these meetings and from 
the beginning large audiences assembled 
from night to night. All told there were 
eighty-four responses to the invitation to 
accept Christ or to unite with the 
church. Nine have been received on ex- 
perience, fifteen by baptism, twenty-six 
others have been approved for baptism 
and seven have come under the watch- 
care of the church pending receipt of 
their church letters. At least eight oth- 
ers have indicated their purpose to unite 
with the church and ten to fifteen more 
from the junior and intermediate depart- 
ments of the Bible school will be coming 
into membership about Easter time. A 
class will be organized to give these fur- 
ther instruction and help. 


THE First CHURCH OF REDLANDS, Rev. S. 
Fraser Langford, pastor, is now passing 
through one of the best seasons of the 
church year. Miss Amy Lee Stockton 
and Miss Rita Gould were .to have 
conducted an evangelistic campaign here, 
but Miss Stockton was able to preach 
only two sermons, when she _ was 
stricken with severe illness, and has 
been in the Pasadena hospital for some 
time. Miss Gould continued as the direc- 
tor of the evangelistic choir for one 
week and Rev. John M. Dean of Pasa- 
dena, volunteered to preach in Miss 
Stockton’s stead one week. He fit splen- 
didly into a difficult situation. The pas- 
tor of the church is continuing the evan- 
gelistic service on Sundays. The church 
has accepted the names of 100 prospec- 
tive members who will be visited in the 
interest of Christian friendship. On Mar. 
2 ten received the hand of fellowship, 
and six more were baptized in the eve- 
ning. On Mar. 9 the pastor presented 
a challenge of the Christian life to the 
intermediate department of the Sunday 
school, and many decisions were regis- 
tered there for consecration, for definite 
Christian service, and several for mem- 
bership in the church. The membership 
is now 850. It has been decided by the 
church to put the emphasis upon the col- 
lection of the remaining pledges for the 
New World Movement. Dr. V. L. Duke, 
with a strong committee of twenty-five 
members is at work on this important 
task. $54,000 have already been paid in 
on the New World Movement up to Jan. 
15. The payments on the new building 
pledges are being held in abeyance un- 
til after the missionary fund is raised. 


Tue First cHurcH of Monrovia, Cal., is 
about to install a fine pipe organ to be 
known as the Rev. Geo. Lord Memorial 
Organ. Mr. Lord was pastor of this 
church for more than twelve years. He 
passed away, July 8, 1923, as he was 
closing his evening sermon. The whole 
day was noteworthy and at the evening 
service, which was a union service, the 
house was packed and Mr. Lord preached 
one of his great sermons. His theme was 
“The Spirit-Filled Life.” Mr. Lord was 
greatly beloved by all who knew him 
and it will be a joy, to church and com- 
munity, to know that for years to come 
this great organ will sound the prasie of 
God on the very spot where Mr. Lord so 
often and with such sweetness and power 
proclaimed the gospel to the people. With 
other churches in California, Monrovia 
is coming to be greatly indebted to the 
Southern Convention for valuable addi- 
tions to its membership. Some time be- 
fore Mr. Lord’s homegoing, Mr. J. C. 
Stalcup and family came to Monrovia 


THE BAPTIS 


from Oklahoma. Mr. Stalcup was f 
many years in charge of Baptist conve 
tion work in Oklahoma and when | 
came to Monrovia, although broken 
health, he at once identified himself wi 
the church. At Mr. Lord’s death, \ 
Stalcup was made chairman of the pt 
pit committee and Dr. H. H. Hulten 
Oklahoma City was secured as past 
to succeed Mr. Lord. He is in eye 
way aman well fitted for the field, 


Tue First cHurcH of Van Nuys, L 
Angeles, F. Nelson Baker, pastor, w) 
favored with four services by Dr. Co: 
land Myers in December, which result 
in over 100 signatures of reconsecrati| 
and confession. Nine were baptized 
the evening of the dedication of the ni! 
building. Dr. T. Martin follow’ 
Doctor Myers with a week of meetin; 
with excellent results. This church cc 
tinues the steady and substantial grow 
which has marked its progress for eig 
years. It began with thirty-eight me 
bers, and has grown to a members}, 
of 217. It has a $20,000 Sunday sch 
of stucco construction, fully provided }: 
by cash and pledges. 


—$——————SS_ 


Rocky Mountain States | 


Rev. Hensy Jacoss, pastor of the Bu: 
ington church of Salt Lake City, Ut, 
is completing his second year in this¢ 
ficult field. During the two years % 
church has erected the first unit ol} 
modern church plant and has broken | 
previous records in giving and church - 
tendance. On a recent Sunday fiftin 
persons were baptized. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 220.) 


spect to the scriptures in making av- 
able for the edification and inspiratn 
of youth a body of literature uns- 
passed for beauty of diction and lo!- 
ness of concept. For the most par'lt 
is safe to assume that the right git 
to the school trustees by the decism 
will not be abused. The presence of € 
King James version of the Bible 
school libraries should be unobjectit 
able from the Jewish point of view. 


Students of the Southern Bars 
Theological Seminary and W. M. J. 
Training School, at Louisville, will 
April 5 and April 17 treat radioists:0 
attractive programs. ‘The Cowurier-Jou( 
and -Louisville Times broadcasting * 
tion WHAS has engaged the Bapils 
for these occasions. Programs will © 
gin at 7:30 p.m. central. The progr™ 
will consist of quartets, trios, ? 
duets; baritone, tenor, and soprano sis 
Miss Ellen Reed of Kentucky will t@ 
radio fans to some real music from®@ 
musical saw and J. H. Drake will » 
in some humor with a series of nai 
impersonations enitled, “Down on hi 
Farm.” Others who will participate 
Prof. R. Inman Johnson, professo® 
music at the seminary; Rey. and P 
H. S. Cushing of California, Rev. ¥ 
Kelly of Virginia, Mrs. J. M. Haye® 
North Carolina, and Mrs. E. A. Bursit' 
of Florida. Tune in. 
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“he verses entitled “As the Heart Is” 
+TuHe Baptist of Mar. 22 are from the 
»:m “Renascence” by Edna St. Vincent 
\ilay. Several replies to the query were 
~eived. 


‘he Bibical Recorder gives a series 
comparisons showing how the various 
jhominations are caring for their old 
rusters. Southern Baptists have ex- 
».ded during the past year between 
‘0,000 and $140,000, or at the rate of 
88 per month for each beneficiary. 
[> Presbyterians spent during the same 
iod $862,000, Northern Baptists, 
$5,000 and Northern Methodists $2,586,- 
(. leading all other denominations in 
f provision made for the old minister, 


ohn Baptist Ford, a Pullman conduc- 

c recently delivered a lecture before 
t Amos Tuck school of administration 
{Dartmouth college. In 
this lecture he gave an insight into 
h methods used in securing and train- 
i porters. He made the striking state- 
mit that 30 per cent of the negro 
Isicians were formerly porters, while 
-€ numbers of other professional men 
( their start in this occupation. These 
eilts are due in part at least to the 
1. that during the summer season a 
ve number of college men are em- 
lved to meet the increased traffic re- 
uements during the vacation time. 


he American Institute of Christianity, 
ich has been incorporated under the 
"3 Of the state of New York as a 
o-profit corporation, proposes to pub- 
s an American encyclopedia of Chris- 
city. The Catholic encyclopedia has 
( the needs of Catholics, and the Jew- 
fencyclopedia has met the needs of 
| Jews, but Protestantism has no one 
(k of reference, complete and au- 
Nitative, which will tell the story of 
Inodern Christian enterprises, includ- 


{ also all important facts of the 
ich’s long history. Among the in- 
}Orators, directors and denomina- 


311 counselors we note a number of 
\es familiar in our Baptist councils. 
(. Carl E. Milliken is the chairman 
he board of directors, while Dr. 
-ge E. Horr, Rev. M. Ashby Jones, 
( Shailer Mathews are among the 
‘selors. We will have more to say 
(t this noteworthy undertaking Iater. 


hie “Congregationalist” commended 
correspondent for its “cautious pol- 

In reference to theological con- 
»rsies has something to say in way 

mild defense of the policy of the 
Ir. “The policy of a Christian news- 
'r, Obviously, must be Christian.” 

function of the Congregationalist, 
-*senting and appealing to a wide and 
id constituency, has seemed to us to 
lat of exercising discernment and 
“Iminating judgment—balance, rather 
| a swinging to extremes.” The edi- 
/0€s not like the term “modernism.” 
hinks it savors of intellectual pride 
' Spiritual arrogance. He _ believes 
' Present emphasis should be upon 
ary and essential elements which 
1S ancient as they are modern.” In 
| of its narrow and technical im- 
{ions he defends his habitual use of 


| 


| 


the course . 


the term “liberal” instead of “modern- 
ist.” “Men may be ‘modernist’ or ‘con- 
servative’ in their opinions, but when 
they cease to be ‘liberal’—that is free 
in heart, mind and soul, they cease to 
that extent, in our judgment to be Chris- 
tian. A church that is not liberal in 
spirit, whatever it may be in opinion, 
has no vital message for today and no 
place in the future.” The same is true 
of a Christian newspaper. 


“1923 was a veritable year of the Lord 
in the Capiz district,” writes Dr. F. W. 
Meyer, Baptist missionary in the Philip- 
pines. “Over 150 were baptized into the 
churches with a greater number of con- 
versions. Our hospital and educational 
aim is the reaching of the individual 
soul for the Christ. This social Chris- 
tianity is winning the district, the 
fanatical opposition sees the results of 
the Christian teachings and the individ- 
ual swings over to the gospel message. 
American Baptists, arise, note the Philip- 
Dine progress. Our aim is more souls 
for Him, through His guidance. Sup- 
port your work financially and prayer- 
fully.” | Oe 


The amazing news has just been re- 
ceived from Tokyo, Japan, to the effect 
that the primary schools in that capital 
city are now open to Christian teaching 
once a week. There has been a convic- 
tion growing for some time in the minds 
of many leaders in Japan, that the edu- 
cational system is weak in imparting to 
their children and youth the moral fibre 
they. would like to see. The mayor 
of Tokyo recently called into consulta- 
tion the Rev. S. Imamura, general secre- 
tary of the National Sunday-school As- 
sociation of Japan, and asked him to 
suggest the best method for the spiritual 
and moral education of the young citi- 
zens of Tokyo. Mr. Imamura accord- 
ingly presented a plan by which they 
could begin to do something immediate- 
ly by sending speakers to the different 
schools once a week. He agreed to se- 
cure the speakers. This plan the mayor 
at once accepted, and a program for the 
next few months was made out. Does 
our educational system impart sufficient 
moral fibre to our youth? Perhaps the 
Japanese and Chinese will show us the 
ways of wisdom. 


In the issue of Mar. 22 we printed in 
full the call to a nre-convention day. of 
prayer. This call was issued by the 
executive committee of the Committee 
on Conferences on Baptist Fundamentals. 
Some of our readers are confused and 
are asking for information as to the re- 
lation between the committee which 
makes this call to praver and the com- 
mittees which are calling other pre-con- 
vention conferences. In the open letter 
addressed to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in which the call to prayer is 
made we read “The fundamentalists of 
the Northern Bantist Convention were 
originally organized and have continued 
to function around this executive com- 
mittee.” “This committee has never 
been willing to promote an extra con- 
vention organization.” “With this policy 
many fundamentalists have not agreed. 
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They demand a closer organization and 


a more drastic program. This group of 
brethren have organized themselves 
into the 3aptist Bible Union of 


America and its associated organizations, 
such as the Fundamentalists League of 
Greater New York, and henceforth will 
present their own case to the denomina- 
tion.” It was the call to prayer of the 
executive committee, J. C. Massee chair- 
man, Floyd H. Adams, Secretary, Curtis 
Lee Laws, Frank M. Goodchild and 
Charles H. Jones, which had the approval 
of Tue Baptist and of President Shank 
as set forth in this issue. It should not 
be forgotten that there are as many 
kinds of fundamentalists as there are 


kinds of Baptists. 
= 


The local committee on arrangements 
for the Milwaukee convention has ap- 
pointed subcommittees and they are 
headed by the following chairmen: Halls 
and meeting places, Dr. A. A. Hobson; 
registration, Rev. R. C. Speer; exhibits, 
Rev. F. W. Kamm; music, Rev. L. B. 
Holzer; banquets, Rev. O. R. Hauser; 
auto traffic, Otto Kehrein; information, 
E. R. Koch; publicity, Rev. R. W. Shaw; 
pulpit supply, Rev. R. W. Shaw; distri- 
bution of literature, Rev. A. L. MacMil- 
lan; hospitals, Dr. H. D. Sykes; finance 
E. J. Fellman; entertainment, Mrs. E. W. 
Bond; hotels and lodgings, H. W. 
Bardenwerper. Persons desiring to com- 
municate with any of these may address 
them at 1717 Wells St., Wilwaukee, Wis. 


, 
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PEWS: PULPITS 


CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Ni 


1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Branches in Prin- 
cipal Cities 
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Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 
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McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Religious Controversy 
(Continued from page 227) 


which people have been ignorant. Let 
the controversy continue to stimulate, 
clarify, purify and unify the Christian 
church to work out a new day for the 
world. Let us do our part to keep the 
controversy wholesome. May we con- 
tinue to search, investigate, listen, think 
and discuss. Let us not stop, but in the 
spirit of open-mindedness and prayer 
continue to work until we arrive some- 


The A BC of Security 


Annuities 
Bought 
Consistently 


You may invest as much or as 
little as you choose and 


Always 

Be 

Certain 
that your high rate of interest 
will be paid regularly while 
your capital is working for 
Christ. Don’t fail to investi- 
gate this plan about which 
others are enthusiastic. Write 
us today. 

WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer 


276 Fifth Ave. New York City 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Soclety 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


Testaments, good booklets 
velvet Scripture Mottoes, 
Send for free catalogue 


to sell Bibles, 
and handsome 
Good commission. 
and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 


Dept. “K.” Monon Building, Chicago, Ml. 


where and function the way we should 
in the carrying on of the great com- 
mission. 


War and Youth 
(Continued from page 224) 


ourselves in such futile tasks!” Let 
youth endure prison, rebuke and charges 
of cowardice if need be. But I solemnly 
believe that the blessing of Almighty 
God would be upon the generation of 
young people that dared crush to earth 
the ancient idols of military heroism and 
dared stand firmly on its feet and refuse 
to participate in war of any kind. 


Here is a task worthy of American 
youth. Here is an issue that cannot 
be sidestepped. Have Christian youth 
the courage to lead other youth in that 
step? Are they willing to “come out 
from among them” and stand against 
such a hell-conceived, volcano-nourished, 
God-blaspheming, Christ-denying institu- 
tion as war either for offense or defense? 
Let the prayers of the righteous ascend 
to the Heavenly Father that youth may 
have the courage to instruct the muse of 
progress to dip her pen in the sunlight 
and write across the blue of the ages 
that war was outlawed in the twentieth 
century by a mighty revolt of youth. 


What say you Christian young people? 


| The Saving Sense | 


When a horse begins to kick he stops 
pulling. The same with church members. 
—D. L. Moody. 


The Master: “While I’m away you 
will take your orders from the mistress, 
Giles.” 

The Gardener: “Yes, sir—same as if 
you was at home.”—Punch. 


“A pessimist,” defines the Boston 
Transcript, under the heading ‘“Mal-de- 
Mirthless,” “is a person who is seasick 
during the entire voyage of life.” 


“Mamma,” said a little boy, who had 
been sent to dry a towel before the fire, 


“is it done when it is brown?”—Pearson’s 
Weekly (London). 


Before the dawn of the motor car age, 
a passing motorist picked up a farmer 
who had never before seen an auto- 
mobile. The farmer was duly impressed 
and delighted. To impress him still more 
the motorist put his foot on the accelera- 
tor and for six or seven miles they tore 
along like the wind. Then something 
went wrong with the steering gear and 
they ran into a tree. The farmer and 
motorist alighted unhurt on a bank of 
moss. The car was not damaged. 

“That was fine,” said the farmer, as 
he got up. “We sartinly went the pace. 
Tell me this, though—how do you stop 
her when there ain’t no trees?” 


THE BAPTIS8} 


Sunday School Notes for | 
April 20 | 

ELISHA: TEACHER AND STATESMA}) 
Lesson Text: 2 Kings 6:15-23, — 
Golden Text: Rom. 12:21 

Elisha follows Elijah as calm folloy) 
the storm—as Jesus followed John tl) 
Baptist. The slaughter of the prophe! 
of Baal was characteristic of Elijah, tf) 
feeding of his would-be assassins mar. 
ed the spirit and ministry of Elisha. 


The Best Laid Plans 


“Man proposes but God dispose; 
The king of Syria laid his plans to ca! 
ture Elisha and put out of the way t/ 
strongest ally of the king of Israel. ] 
surrounded the town of Dothan wi 
soldiers and to all appearance trapp| 
Elisha. There was no human way | 
escape. But when surrounded a) 
hemmed in on every side there is alwé 
a way out and that is the way up. G 
is on the side of prayer and not on{ 
side of the biggest battalions as Naj| 
leon thought. Something like blindnj 
fell upon the garrison of Syrian soldij 
and they were helpless. The prayer tl 
brought blindness to the enemies aj 
brought sight to the friend of } 
prophet. But the main point here is t} 
“the best laid plans of mice and ni 
gang aft agley” as Burns sang so ly 
ago. This has been proved so mi 
times in the history of nations andf 
individuals that it is surprising to if 
nations and individuals still trustingl 
“reeking tube and iron shard.” “( 
breaketh the bow asunder and burri 
the chariot in the fire.’ With suca 
faith no wonder Elisha could afford0 
be calm and fearless and generous. 


The Eye Sees 


Cicero said, “The eye sees only ill 
which it brings with it the power) 
seeing.” A true prophet has insigh'i 
well as foresight. He is a seer ink 
best sense of the word. Elisha # 
things hidden from others becauselt 
had penetrated the secret of the unsil 
Paul said, “We look not at the thg 
which are seen but at the things wd 
are not seen.” Moses endured as sell 
him who is invisible. Spiritual fee 
are unseen. The ether waves which# 
meate the atmosphere and carry sill 
at a speed swifter than light so i 
music broadcast 3000 miles distant 2 
be heard as soon as it leaves the stil 
of the instrument, are unseen. BuW 
put these unseen forces to practical ¢ 
In the same way we ought to tl 
the unseen forces of the Spirit. 


The Second Mile 


Elisha anticipated the second mi! 
Jesus when he carried out the spirill 
letter of the old law, “If thine e® 
hunger, feed him.” It is not wi? 
significance that it is recorded, # 
bands of Syria came no more intit 
land of Israel.” They could not % 
with a prophet in league with spill 
forces and in fellowship with‘the Ii’ 
magnanimity. These two things a! 
vincible. Spiritual vision and imnt 
love are the only forces that can ¥#* 
come’ evil. 
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the Column That Counts 


MHIS column is devoted to a list 

of churches which have in- 
cridually voted to complete the 
tw World Movement with honor. 
(her items of interest in the cam- 
sign appear here. Send a postal 
¢:d to The Baptist if your church 
jin the list of the churches which 
sve voted to do everything in 
‘ir power to finish our five-year 
Logram with success. 


‘st church, Oak Park, III. 

“st church, Albany, N. Y. 

‘manuel church, Albany, N. Y. 
‘ernacle church, Albany, N. Y. 
ivary church, Albany, N. Y. 

{ norial church, Albany, N. Y. 
[xe church, Albany, N. Y. 

[-ning Star church, Albany, N. Y. 
Jens church, Athens, N. Y. 

‘skill First church, Catskill, N. Y. 
«oes church, Cohoes, N. Y. 

ysick church, Hoosick, N. Y. 

lysick Falls church, Hoosick Falls, 
‘ 

Mson church, Hudson, N. Y. 
[zhanicsville church, Mechanicsville, 


‘sselaer church, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
<d Lake church, Sand Lake, N. Y. 
it church, Schenectady, N. Y. 
jmanuel church, Schenectady, N. Y. 
hernacle church, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ivary church, Schenectady, N. Y. 
dish Bethany church, Bethany, N. 


it church, Stillwater, N. Y. 

fond church, Stillwater, N. Y. 
cond church, Troy, N. Y. 

ih Avenue church, Troy, N. Y. 

ih Avenue church, Troy, N. Y. 

(lis Memorial church, Troy, N. Y. 
ley Falls church, Valley Falls, N. 


‘terford church, Waterford, N. Y. 
jtervliet church, Watervliet, N. Y. 
ist Hillsdale church, West Hillsdale, 


ist Hoosick church, West Hoosick, 


at Great Victory Easter 


Offering 

By H. C. GLetss 

“HOUT it we cannot hope to reach 
ar goal. If we are praying for vic- 
ive certainly must be willing to do 
est that this victory shall be 
ved. It would seem certain, there- 
‘that any church or any organiza- 
of any church that refuses to co- 
te in the great Victory Easter 
1g and denies the privilege of mak- 
' donation to any one desiring to 
is standing in the way of victory 
ur missionary and_ educational 
2 

nearly all of our churches earnest 
3 have been made to redeem all 
‘World Movement pledges and to 
» additional gifts. This has netted 
lid results and there is some time 
vet for further heroic effort, but 
perfectly evident that after we shall 


: 
| 
| 
: 


have done all of this we shall still be 
short of the $12,000,000 needed this year. 
We therefore must have a great Victory 
offering at Easter time. Now, if one 
million Baptists will bring a worth-while 
offering of love, not in pennies but in 
dollars, to our risen and victorious Lord, 
we have the means at hand through 
which God can give us the answer to our 
prayers. Here is the opportunity. Will 
all of the leaders in all of our churches 
give God’s children the invitation and 
an opportunity to bring their gifts of 
love on Easter Sunday? In Christ’s 
name and for the sake of the lost souls 
whom we are seeking to reach through 
our missionary endeavors, we plead that 
this shall everywhere be done. 


“The hearse calls every day and car- 
riéS away a child from the Mexican 
colony in Chicago. Although there are 
only 10,000 Mexicans in Chicago, they 
have largely come within the past year 
and there have probably been more 
deaths of Mexican children this winter 
than of any other nationality,” de- 
clared V. A. Acosta, Mexican secretary 
of the South Chicago Y. M. C. A. “The 
Mexicans have not learned how to raise 
their children in this colder and more 
changeable climate.” “The Mexicans are 
generally misunderstood as were all of 
their immigrant predecessors,” according 
to L. T. Crossman of the South Chicago 
Y. “The Mexican ‘greaser’ as far as 
cleanliness and culture are concerned, is 
perhaps far above most of the original 
immigrants from Eastern and Central 
Europe. They are genteel, well behaved, 
and always at home,evenings. Like all 
immigrants they are at first too bashful 
to leave their humble homes to attend 
the public evening schools, and so we 
have our English and Americanization 
classes right in their homes.” 


OXFORD 
CHILDREN’S 


BIBLES 


The best gift for your child is an 
Oxford Bible. Nothing else you 
can give has such wonderful pos- 
sibilities in enriching their lives, 
Oxford Bibles for Children have 
black and colored illustrations 
that interest as well as instruct. 
Some have special helps for 
children. 


A few styles are listed here, 
Others are to be found in the 
Oxford Bible catalogue, mailed 
upon request. 


02145 [This size print} Bound in 
Keratol (imitation leather), 
Overlapping covers, red under 
gold edges, size 6% 
inches. 


02153 (This size print) Bound in 
French Morocco leather, over- 
lapping covers, red under gold 
edges. Has 32 colored illus- 
trations 


03325 [This size print] Oxford 8. 
8. Scholar’s Bible. Has spec- 
fal helps for children, alpha- 
betically arranged, and 32 il- 
lustrations. Bound in Keratol 
(imitation Morocco), overlap- 
ping covers, red under gold 
edges. (Size 5% x 3% inches) 

$2.40 


02327 [This size print] A beau- 
tifully illustrated Oxford Bible, 
French Morocco leather bind- 
ing, overlapping covers, red 
under gold edges. With 32 
colored illustrations. Size 5% 
x 3% inches,.....ee+++ $3.00 


At all booksellers or 
from the 
publishers 


Oxford University 


Press 


American Branoh 


35 W. 32d St. 
New York 
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A Letter That Reaches a Long Way 


(The following letter will interest many Baptists who are planning to make 
their wills in favor of The American Baptist Home Mission Society.) 


Dear Brother M 


The exact name of our Society is 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


It is considered wise to add the words “formed in New York in the year 1832.” 


The 


money will be used for the general purposes of the Society, unless the donor indicates that 


she wishes it to go into a permanent fund or perhaps a memorial. 


Several person have 


indicated in their wills that their gift should be set up as a trust fund and the income 


used for some designated purpose, such as: 


For the preaching of the gospel among the American Indians. 
For the preaching of the gospel among foreign speaking peoples, 
For the preaching of the gospel in Latin American countries. 


For the training of foreign speaking missionaries, in the International Baptist Semi- 
nary at East Orange, or elsewhere as provided for by the Society. 


For the support of colporter-missionaries 


States, 


in sparsely settled areas in the Western 


The chapel car work, the chapel auto and the colporter-missionaries are now supported 
jointly by the Home Mission Society and the Publication Society, the two societies equally 
dividing the salaries and the Publication Society providing for the expenses, 


It was a pleasure to hear your voice over the telephone and to have another demon- 
stration of your keen interest in the welfare of the Society. 


Deeply appreciating your cooperation, and assuring you that I shall be glad to give 
your friend any additional information, or to talk the matter over with her and with you 


at any time, I am 


Cordially yours, 


(Signed) 


Cc. L. WHITE, Executive Secretary. 


One Of The Least Grains 


In his quaint Sixteenth Century English, Francis Bacon 
expressed a truth which we would do well to consider. 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is compared, not to any great 
kernel or nut, but to a grain of mustard seed; which is one 
of the least grains, but hath in it a property hastily to get up 
and spread.” 

Perhaps some pledged Baptist or perchance one who has 
never pledged has held back from contributing to the New 


World Movement fund because of unwillingness to give less 
than what seemed a worthy sum. 


These are the very people whose active help the Baptist 
cause now needs most. ; 


The little which is all that possibly can be given is one of 
blessed trifles with enormous possibilities. 


What we give sacrificially, with a strain, perhaps, upon 


6¢ 


both purse and pride, has in it, like the mustard seed, “a 
property hastily to get up and spread.” 


If every Baptist will do his utmost, however humble the 
contribution may appear in his own eyes, our Victory Easter 
Offering will be one to inspire anthems of praise. 


Remember that, before April 30th, we are to 
1. Redeem unpaid New World Movement pledges. 
2. Subscribe the funds required for the new budget. 


New. World Movement Completion Campaign 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Bantist 


‘bite Every Week by the Northern 1” “0%, : 


“ose 


*nvention 


The Path to Peace 


LA Dae church must make clear two 
things. First, that in proportion 
as one seeks wealth he becomes forget- 
ful of justice, mercy and regard for the 
rights, liberties and welfare of others; 
and secondly, that mere wealth does not 
give that peace of mind which is the 
greatest joy in life. This peace of mind 
can be secured only by seeking truth, 
goodness, simplicity, uprightness and 
service.” 


— From “The Future of the Church,” 
by Roger Babson. 


The esteem in which Dr. J. H. Franklin 
is held by the missionaries is indicated by 
the reception he has received in Japan 
and the other countries where his duties 
make his presence desirable. The Japan 
reference committee has passed resolu- 
tions which were forwarded to the board 
in New York “unanimously expressing 
heart-felt appreciation of him as an in- 
spiring leader and efficient mission ad- 
ministrator.” 


On Tuesday, April 22, the day preced- 
ing the annual meeting of the women of 
the central district, in Bloomington, IIl., 
there will be held an Illinois school of 
helpful methods. All associational lead- 
ers, circle presidents, World Wide Guild 
and Children’s World Crusade leaders 
and in fact any other interested Baptist 
woman is urged to be present. The an- 
nual meeting of the woman’s societies will 
be held April 22-24. 


In June will occur the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of “Winona” at 
Winona Lake, Ind. During anniversary 
week Billy Sunday will conduct a three 
day camp meeting, June 27-29. Of the 
nine men who have served as president 
of the assembly, there are but four living. 
These are Thomas Kane of Chicago, 
known everywhere as “A Layman,” be- 
cause of his interest in tithing, W. J. 
Bryan of Miami, Fla., J. F. Beyer of War- 
saw, Ind., and the present president, W. 
P. Carmichael of St. Louis, Mo. 


“Children’s Day began as a day of 
prayer.” Three-quarters of a century 
ago the board of managers of the Pub- 
lication Society instituted Children’s 
Day, when it was planned that an op- 
portunity be given to all of our Sunday 
schools to contribute towards the work 
of the society each year on the second 
Sunday in June. This is the day set 
apart this year in which our Bible schools 
may celebrate the one hundreth anni- 
versary of the society. A good program 
for the occasion has been prepared. The 
music is of a high character, yet easy. 
A pageant has been written by Rev. 
Charles A. Boyd which any school could 
easily put on. The story of Samuel 
Cornelius using his hat as a tract de- 
pository has attracted so much atten- 
tion that it was decided to prepare a 
collection mite box which will feature 
Samuel Cornelius’ hat. Furthermore, 
this being the celebration of 100 years 
of service, our Sunday-school pupils are 
asked to contribute one cent each for 
every year of the society’s existence. 
The programs, pageant and Samuel 
Cornelius Hat mite boxes are ready for 
distribution and the earlier the boxes 
are ready for distribution the larger will 
be the funds secured. All the money 
that comes in from the schools from 
this Children’s Day offering will be 
placed into a permanent fund to foster 
and enlarge the usefulness of the re- 
ligious education department. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The Normal Park Church, Chicago, 
Rev. M. M. McGorrill pastor, is facing 
the fact that it needs a new educational 
building. This was the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the recent annual meeting of 
the church. 


An inquiry comes to us from a western 
state. The writer asks: “Tell me through 
our paper can a man justify himself who 
preaches, baptizes and marries people, 
never having been ordained to the gospel 
ministry?” We have known local Baptist 
churches to authorize some one of their 
members to preach, baptize and administer 
the Lord’s supper. If this is what is 
meant the decision. and responsibility rests 
with the local church. In the matter of 
performing the marriage ceremony, the 
laws of the state doubtless define the re- 
lations of those who may legally perform 
this service. 


Dr. Worth M. Tippy, executive secre- 
tary of the commission on the church 
and social service of the Federal Coun- 
cil writes: “The child labor amendment 
is being held up in the judiciary com- 
mittee of the house by the chairman, 
although there is a majority of two to 
one for it in the committee, and unless 
something is done the amendment will 
not even get before the house, unless it 
is after it is too late to be acted upon. 
Will you not personally write to Con- 
gressman Nicholas Longworth, chair- 
man of the steering committee of the 
house, urging the importance of having 
the amendment reported out from the 
committee and acted upon?” 


N the calendar of the First 

church, Dayton, Ohio, Dr. W. H. 
Geistweit writing concerning the 
payment of the pledges made to 
the New World Movement says: 
“Tt isn’t a money test we are 
facing; it is a character test. That 
which will be decided in the next 
forty days is not a financial bal- 
ance but a character balance of the 
people who by their promises or- 
dered the work forward. It cannot 
be that the Baptist people of North 
America will fail—in character. 


It is no comfort to know that other 
denominations are suffering as we 
are suffering. It simply means that 


the strain on character is universal. 
God give his people vision and faith 
and a spiritual appreciation of a 
right sense of honor! The work 
£ the church cannot go on wtih- 
out pledges; it is ever a work of 
faith. To say it must move on a 
cash basis is as sensible as to say 
that business must be put on a 
cash basis. The greatest panic the 
world has ever known would smite 
us in a fortnight—if we suddenly 
decided on a cash basis for the 
world. The whole of life is a ven- 
ture of faith! May the Lord in- 
crease our faith—and our spirit of 
honor!” 


THE BAPTIS§ 


Not the First church of Lowell, Mg! 
(as stated in our issue of Mar. 22) ]: 
Calvary church of that city has cal} 
to its pastorate Rev. W. C. Sampson 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Last month eighteen professors rep 
senting thirteen colleges and universij 
in Texas, met to formulate plans for p} 
moting the study of race relations in» 
institutions of higher learning in 
state. It is gratifying to note that lyn! 
ing has greatly decreased in recent yea: 
last year there were only twenty-eij} 
lynchings. And even this record, wh 
showing progress, still indicates that le 
lessness is not dead. 

Victor N. Witter, director of religi( 
education in Iowa, writes that there y{ 
be twelve intensive training schools in} 
state for workers in vacation Bi: 
schools. These schools will be held d. 
ing the last week in April and the fit 
week in May. Last year four such sche 
were held and they were of such value) 
the workers that the number has bi 
multiplied. ' 

Mr. Mornay Williams is the authori 
the following prayer for deliverance fri 
race prejudice: “O, God, who hast ms 
man in thine own likeness and who di 
love all whom thou hast made, suffers 
not, because of difference in race, colort 
condition, to separate ourselves fr 
others, and thereby from thee; but tel 
us the unity of thy family and the uniy- 
sality of thy love. As they Son, if 
Savior, was born_of an Hebrew mott 
and ministered first to his brethren! 
the House of Israel, but rejoiced in & 
faith of a Syro-Phoenician woman i 
of a Roman soldier, and suffered § 
cross to be carried by a man of Afrh 
teach us, also while loving and servg 
our own, to enter into the commun 
of the whole human family; and forf 
that, from pride of birth and hardns 
of heart, we should despise any for whi 
Christ died, or injure any in whome 
lives. Amen.” i 

The chamber of commerce of Wat 
gan, Ill, in order to get a line on& 
life history of a dollar bill sent oua 
new bill with a circular attached, 
questing every person handling i 
money to make a notation of its ™ 
The history for fourteen days shovd 
that it changed hands five times for E 
ary, five times for tobacco, five tis 
for cigarettes, three times for cath 
twice for men’s furnishings, once 
collar buttons, three times for més 
once for automobile accessories, of 
for bacon, once for washing pows 
once for garters, twice for shaves, 0% 
for toothpaste. Rev. Henry G. Simt)) 
the Second church, Lincoln, Neb. of 
menting on the item, which was pri 
in the calendar of the church, $# 
“Thirty-one trips and it never once / 
into church or charitable work. W 
sort of an adventure chapter would 
dollar bill in your hands have to tel 
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jermon preached during the winter 
sy. R. A. Ashworth of the Church of 
ideemer, Yonkers, N. Y., was pub- 
sin a recent number of the Christian 
4 Its subject was “Modernism and 
tian Assurance.” The parsonage 
lof the church has reached about 
). 


1 Des Moines University choir under 
trection of Dean Raymond N. Carr, 
‘own into an organization which is 
anding the attention of serious 
tansand Christian workers through- 
‘e state. The choir, which numbers 
‘roices, recently gave a concert at 
rst church of Ames, Iowa. 


Irch women are strongly represented 
\r the national organizations affiliated 
‘e purpose of securing allegiance to 
‘onstitution and the observance of 
‘Among the cooperating organiza- 
‘are the General Federation of 
in’s Clubs, Y. W. C. A. Congress of 
srs’ and Parent-Teacher associa- 
‘ Lend-a-Hand, Federation of Wom- 
coards of Foreign Missions of North 
«ca, Council of Women for Home 
ons, the International Order of 
; Daughters, National Council of 
in and the W. C. T. U. The wom- 
iational committee for law enforce- 
| representing this great force of 
ized womanhood held a convention 
ashington, D. C., April 10-11. Mrs. 
“rt Hoover is chairman of the Wash- 
4 committee. 


“mosa Beach, a seaside town in 
ern California, is building a Baptist 
ih inaunique way. Architects, con- 
‘rs and artisans are coniributing 
services free of charge. Much of 
vaterial that has already gone into 
onstruction of the building, which 
‘cost more than $50,000, was a free 
/ But a bell is needed to call the 
iipers together, and nobody has yet 
ed that useful adjunct to a church 
quiet seaside resort. THE BAPrist 
he cap but not the bells. Hence 
innot give what we do not have. 
tf anybody knows of such a bell, a 
' to Rev. Thomas M. Rickman, 
’ of the young pastor who is inspir- 
1e enterprise, will be appreciated. 
»ss him at Hermosa Beach, Cal. 


March 22, charter day, the Univer- 
of California, with impressive cere- 
il and high discourse, inaugurated 
im Wallace Campbell as president. 
a member of its faculty—as the 
of the Lick Observatory—distin- 
2d throughout the world as a scien- 
resident Campbell comes to his high 
on under auspicious circumstances. 
ig those who received the honorary 
e of LL. D. was one well known in 
st circles. In conferring this degree 
dent Campbell used the following 
3: “Ambrose Swasey, engineer, man- 
4rer, chief designer and one of the 
‘ts of the James Lick Observatory 
ther instruments of high power and 
on, patron of research in engineer- 
dealist in the world of affairs, unani- 
_ choice of four great engineering 
es of America for this occasion.” 


: 


Rev. S. W. Phelps, formerly pastor in 
Milwaukee, has returned from a two 
months’ vacation in the South. He also 
visited Cuba. He is pastor of the new 
church at Dearborn, Mich., one of the 
promising suburbs of Detroit. 


Secretary W. H. Main writes under 
date of April 1, 1924: “The one hun- 
dredth annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Publication Society will be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on Thursday, May 29, 1924, 
at 9:45 a. m., and succeeding days, to 
act upon any reports that shall then be 
presented and to transact any other 


business than may properly come before 
the meeting.” 


Some three months ago the depart- 
ment of social education of the Publica- 
tion Society announced a contest for the 
best stories illustrating some aspects of 
the temperance question. Over 130 
manuscripts have been received and 
these are now in the hands of the judges. 
It will take some time for the judges to 
reach a decision. Many of these stories 
will be published in one way and an- 
other, and all in all the contest has 
brought very encouraging results. 


We find some strange arguments on 
“Why Victory Is Possible” in the vari- 
ous financial campaigns now drawing to 
a close. After calling attention to the 
number of churches, members and pas- 
tors together with the estimated income 
in an exchange, we read “they are spend- 
ing many millions of dollars on automo- 
biles, gasoline, amusements, fine clothes, 
jewelry and countless other luxuries 
and can invest many millions in the 
kingdom of God when they once have 
the will to do. so.” The sorry thing 
about the matter is that these luxuries 
are often purchased at the expense of 
kingdom enterprises and show that “the 
will to do so” is wanting. No doubt, 
the facts are as stated above, but we 
find little encouragement in them as in- 
dicating victory in a great missionary 
financial campaign. 
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A “student church” of 300 members in 
connection with the First church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., elects its own officers, and 
the destiny of the enterprise is turned 
over to student leadership. 


Rev. Frank W. Cramer has resigned 
as pastor of the church at Michigan 
City, Ind., and accepts the call to Li- 
brary, Pa. The Peter’s Creek church at 
Library recently celebrated 150 years of 
service. Mr. Cramer’s father was for 
twelve years the pastor of the church 
which is now in what is a growing sub- 
urb of Pittsburgh. 


On Mar. 30 the Northern California 
Baptist Convention placed a_ historical 
tablet to mark the original site of the 
First church building in San Francisco, 
which was also the first Protestant 
church building in California and the 
place in which the first free public school 
in the state was organized. Among 
those who had part on the program 
were Doctor Brinstad, Dr. C. M. Hill 
and Rev. James West, the pastor of the 
First church. 


Dr. W. Edward Raffety, editor-in-chief 


for eight years of the Sunday-school 
publications of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, closed his work 


with the society on Mar. 31 and began 
on that date his new position as editor 
of the new International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education for church school 
workers, official publication of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
representing thirty-five Protestant evan- 
gelical communions throughout North 
America, headquarters 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. As his children are in 
school and also because of a trip tothe 
world’s Sunday-school convention at 
Glasgow, Scotland, Doctor Bailey will 
not move to Chicago until some time in 
August. His temporary office in Phila- 
delphia will be at 1816 Chestnut street. 


On the editorial page of the “Baptist 
Beacon,” Dr. W. B. Riley states what he 
believes will be the leading issues in 
the Northern Baptist Convention this 
year. These issues are: The adoption of 
a declaration of faith, the correction of 
the reading courses for candidates for 
ordination as published by the Northern 
Baptist Convention, an act disfranchising 
every salaried servant of the denomina- 
tion, “making it possible for men who 
support the denomination to escape the 
domination and control of their salaried 
servants,’ “an utter break from all fel- 
lowship with the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America” and the 
appointment of an “orthodox” commis- 
sion to investigate the teaching of our 
foreign fields. The Baptist Beacon re- 
grets the call to prayer as suggested by 
the executive committee of the Commit- 
tee on Baptist Fundamentals. ‘The 
fact that Doctor Massee’s program for 
prayer in the afternoon and an evangeli- 
cal sermon at night is not acceptable to 
many of us should in no wise divide us. 
Personally I believe that a program of 
that sort would be a weak presentation 
of our strong position and would tend 
to a conviction on the part of the mod- 
ernists that we had surrendered,” 
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The “Herald-Examiner” of Chicago is 
now publishing Papini’s “Life of Christ” 
in serial form. 


The Grace church of Clermont, Fia., 
had a sorry experience last month. The 
church had a new building almost com- 
pleted, adjoining the old structure. Fires 
destroyed both buildings and leaves the 
church homeless. With courage the 
people have rallied to rebuild. How 
much insurance do you carry on your 
church property? Better look the mat- 
ter up: 


W. D. Weatherford, of the Southern 
College of the Y. M. C. A., will deliver 
two addresses on “Race Adjustment ‘n 
America” and “How Shall I Present The 
Christian Message to Modern Men?” 
The alumni lecture, by Professor Lucius 
C. Porter of Pekin University, will deal 
with “Spiritual Exchanges in China.” 
The Yale Divinity School is interdenom- 
inational rather than undenominational, 
training men to serve various ecclesias- 
tical bodies, and ministers of all denom- 
inations are cordially invited to attend. 


Dr. A. M. Bailey, of the First church, 
Seattle, has completed four years of 
service. The calendar of the anniversary 
day announced that 800 new members 
had been received into the church dur- 
ing this period, 265 of the number by 
baptism. In a letter just at hand Doctor 
Bailey writes: “A good member ofthe 
church here, whose name is not being 
given, has sent me a check for $655.40 
to put THe Baptist and Missions. into 
every home in the church, where they 
are not now taken, for a period of six 
months....This is one of the finest 
pieces of news which has ever come my 
way. May the fine example exhibited 
by this splendid woman be followed by 
many others in the N. B. C.” 


The Life of Dr. John Clarke, written 
by Rey. Wilbur Nelson and published 
by the Men’s Baraca Class of the First 
Baptist John Clarke Memorial church 
of Newport, R. I., and dedicated to 
Ernest W. Porter, Jr., killed in France by 
a German bomb in the world war, is a 
booklet of twenty pages .which sets 
forth the pioneer contribution of John 
Clarke to the early colonization of 
Rhode Island in the days of Roger Wil- 
liams. He wrote the original charter 
of the colony which “has been universal- 
ly recognized as the most liberal state 
paper ever issued by the English Crown.” 
It provided for absolute religious free 
dom for the first time in the history of 
the world. Therefore Rhode Island is 
the cradle of religious liberty. The 
imperishable sentiment inscribed on the 
west facade of the capitol in Providence 
is taken from the charter written by 
John Clarke: “That it is much on their 
hearts if they may be permitted, to hold 
forth a lively experiment, that a most 
flourishing civil state may stand and 
best be maintained, and that among our 
English subjects, with a full liberty in 
religious concernments.” It is well to 
have such a booklet published in these 
days when religious freedom is being 
hedged about from other sources than 
the state. 


Rev. C. H. Rust, pastor of the church 
at Wilkinsburg, Pa., writing about the 
new car that the Scranton folks bought 
him to ride away in says: “It is really 
the most beautiful chariot I ever saw. 
It is the last word in cars. Elijah may 
have had a wonderful chariot but it was 
not a Packard.” The Wilkinsburg folks 
have promised to provide the upkeep. 
The editor of this “Kollum” is going 
away from the city soon and—but who 
ever heard of any one buying a car out 
of appreciation of an editor of a religious 
newspaper? Selah! 


There are plenty of good hotels in 
Milwaukee and the rates are reasonable, 
according to the report of the Milwaukee 
committee. There will be a large num- 
ber of private lodging places available 
at the time of the convention. But the 
local committee will not undertake to 
make reservations. Delegates are ad- 
vised to make reservations direct. Dur- 
ing the convention the matter of direct- 
ing people to hotels and lodging places 
will be in the hands of an experienced 
person. Let no one stay away from Mil- 
waukee for fear accommodations cannot 
be obtained. Last fall the city enter- 
tained the G. A. R. convention with four 
or five times as many people present 
as will be present at the convention, and 
every fall it entertains the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association with more than 
twice the number expected to the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 
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The annual meeting of the }| 
Washington and North Idaho Bar 
convention will be held at the W 
bie Walla Walla, Wash., May 
15. | 

A service “commemorative of 
birth. baptism, person and kingdom . 
bition of Jesus” was recently held at 
valla, Greece. “It purpose was to m 
Him more real to us today and to 
spire each of us to undertake to I 
Him set up his kingdom here in M; 
donia.” The archbishop of Xanthj 
Kavella spoke on ‘What the Bapt 
of Jesus Means to Us Today.” 
McAfee and Mr. Jaquith of the N 
East Relief were present and took ; 
in the service. 

In the calendar of the Temple chy 
Los Angeles, we read a notice on “chy 
manners.” Perhaps this note js. 
purely local interest; however, we | 
print it as indicating what good chy 
manners are in California. “May | 
call the attention of some people y 
leave as soon as the sermon is finisl 
that unless it is a matter of catchin| 
train or sickness, it is a practice of y: 
great discourtesy. It is distracting! 
other people and _ dissipating to | 
spirit of worship in your own s 
Great decisions are often made in| 
last moments of a service. Do not ti 
the responsibility of destroying the in! 
ence that might mean destiny to sc 
soul. Be courteous and remain for | 


benediction.” 


| 
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The Economics of Jesus 

these days when extreme pressure is being 
rought to bear upon our people to pay up their 
zes to benevolences in order that the close of the 
minational fiscal year may find the New World 
ement completed with victory, it is well for us to 
y again the economic principles of Jesus. It is 
monly understood that Jesus taught great prin- 
's rather than petty rules, and having laid down 
inciple, he left a wide margin of freedom for the 
ication of the principle. One looks in vain 
ugh the gospels for the technique of economics. 
1 the word “economics” is not found there. But 
sthics of property, the obligations of wealth, the 
ardship of substance, the principles of pros- 
Y, are all there. 
_ one short passage, Matthew 6:19-34, we find 
assence of the economics of Jesus. Three great 
ciples are suggested. The first is the principle 
alues. A contrast is instituted between material 
| Spiritual values. Treasures on earth and 
sures in heaven, the living and the life, gold and 
are placed opposite each other to heighten the 
rast and to emphasize the primary value of 
tual things. Jesus has nothing to say against 
rial things as such. His protest is against 
1g attitudes toward material things. The atti- 
of mind that lays up treasures on earth without 
rd to heavenly treasures is condemned because 
aces upon material things a value which they do 
0ssess. Material things have value only as they 
mnhanced by spiritual increment. The kingdom 
od and his righteousness are the things of chief 
2 and constitute the highest standard of all value. 
efore Jesus puts first things first and makes ma- 
I things rest on a spiritual foundation. 
I scientific economics recognize this principle. 
l as the source of wealth and all the forms of 
th that mother earth produces, depend for their 
late value upon spiritual forces. Crops that 
‘on top of the ground and oils and minerals 
1 from underneath the ground are valuable only 
‘oportion to the moral and spiritual energy repre- 
‘din the individuals and institutions which deal 
these fundamental sources of wealth. And yet 
ite of this unquestioned principle of values, men 
oreyer trying to invert the eternal order and set 
: the laws of spiritual economics in their lust for 

But the foundation of the economics of Jesus 


stands unshaken because it is laid in the established 
truth that personality is more sacred than property, 
character is more valuable than coin, and righteous- 
ness is more to be desired than riches. 


Jesus also emphasizes the principle of exchange. 
The whole complex economic world is largely a 
process of exchange. One thing is being exchanged 
for another constantly, and money which is only a 
medium of exchange is valuable simply for what it 
represents in purchasing power. Money in itself has 
no economic value. It is only a convenient pawn in 
the process of exchanging eggs for calico. According 
to the economics of Jesus, treasures on earth may be 
exchanged for treasures in heaven. This is the prac- 
tical law of transmutation. “Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,” is another way of stating the same process. The 
word “benevolences” which has come to symbolize 
the giving of money for Christian missions, is an 
illustration of the working of the law of spiritual 
exchange. The very coinage of the word as applied 
to money given for a specific Christian service stamps 
it with new and higher meaning. Money can be 
changed into manhood, coin can be transmuted into 
Christians, property can be made to enrich personal- 
ity, and wealth can be converted into weal. The Iowa 
farmer who bought more land to raise more corn to 
feed more hogs was kin to the man in the parable 
who pulled down his barns and built bigger ones, 
and both were lost in the vicious circle of material 
exchange. To get out of this circle one must prac- 
tice the secret of that spiritual alchemy by which 
the baser metals of material substance can be changed 
into the fine gold of the kingdom of God. 

The principle of trust is the third element in the 
economics of Jesus. In the economic world it is 
called loan and trust, and the whole system of credit 
by which commercial transactions are carried on 
rests upon the principle of mutual confidence. To 
this principle Jesus appeals when he cries out, 
“O ye of little trust,” after pointing out the folly of 
fretting about material things. God is the Presi- 
dent of a great spiritual trust company for which 
he solicits our business. It was Paul who said, “I 
know whom I have believed, and I am persuaded 
that he is able to keep my deposit.” This confidence 
created an atmosphere of calmness which enabled 
him to be content in the extreme of want and in the 
fulness of plenty. Having accepted the economics 
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of Jesus as the basic law by which we make the 
kingdom of God the primary object of all our ambi- 
tions and efforts, and having adopted the process of 
exchanging our material substance for things of 
eternal value, we shall need to exercise that unfail- 
ing trust in God which alone can keep us steady and 
serene when we follow a course that contradicts all 
the cherished practices of the world. 

Should Christians ever come to practice the econ- 
omics of Jesus seriously the necessity of hectic 
appeals for money in the face of crisis would never 
arise. The acceptance of the spiritual standard of 
value would inevitably move the followers of Jesus 
to invest their money more largely in heaven’s 
securities. In other words, more of our money would 
go into missions and less into machines, more into 
evangelism and less into “eats,’’ more into colleges 
and less into clothes. 


Denominational Lethargy 


CCORDING to the dictionary there are three 

kindred words which express different states of 
arrested animation. Lethargy is a mild state of 
drowsiness accompanied with apathy; torpor carries 
the idea of partial insensibility; and stwpor is an ad- 
vanced state of torpor. According to the best reports 
we receive, Northern Baptists are in a state of 
lethargy. Apathy rather than antipathy marks 
their attitude toward the completion of the New 
World Movement. Every possible means have been 
used to arouse our churches to enthusiastic action, 
but many of our people are like the man who fell 
asleep on the front seat at a political meeting. The 
presiding officer rapped him mildly on the head with 
the gavel, and the man awoke just enough to say, 
“Hit me again, I can still hear the speaker.” For 
weeks we have been using THE BAPTIST as a gavel 
to call our people to order, with a view to getting 
the important business of the New World Movement 
done with dispatch; but we begin to feel that the 
use of our gavel may be interpreted by some of our 
drowsy people as another aid to insensibility. Three 
weeks ago we asked for postal cards to be sent to our 
office by the churches that had voted to complete their 
part of the task with victory. To date we have re- 
ceived comparatively few responses. Everything in- 
dicates lethargy. 

We have no disposition to go into the causes of 
this situation. Probably all the causes will never 
be discovered, but low vitality may be assumed as 
the primary cause of lethargy. Atmosphere and 
weariness and a state of mind also produce the 
yawns. May we not find in these things a clue to 
the trouble? The situation, however, requires more 
heroic treatment than a mere diagnosis. Something 
must be done to arouse our people to a new interest 
in the benevolent enterprises of the denomination, 
and back of that, something more will have to be 
done to enlist the intelligent sympathy and substan- 
tial support of a majority of the members of our 
local churches in the things for which our Baptist 
organizations exist. Pastors never had such a re- 
sponsibility as they now face. At a time when the 
mark of interrogation is made to work overtime, and 
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suspicion points the finger of doubt at political ay 
religious leaders, and the new wine is bursting t¢} 
old wine-skins, and the world is in a ferment, ay 
the grip of materialism strangles spiritual ideals, t} 
pastors of our churches need to be equipped wij 
that wisdom which cometh down from above and wit 
that courage which dares to speak the truth and ¢ 
the right if the heavens fall and with that spirity, 
vitality which comes alone from conscious union wit 
him who is The Life. | 

The lethargy which afflicts Northern Baptists ; 
this time is purely functional. It will pass awa 
The signs of its passing are already in the air, V 
may be cast down but not discouraged, perplexe 
yet not unto despair. Out on the mission fields G¢ 
is giving to us the first fruits of a gracious reyiy, 
which will reach the shores of America in his oy 
good time. As surely as the spring returns and tI 
song of the robins predicts the certainty of summ 
so surely will the days come again when Northe 
Baptists will shake themselves from lethargy ar 
march shoulder to shoulder as comrades in the e 
thusiastic fellowship of service and in the comm 
cause of him who came not to be ministered un' 
but to minister and to give his life a ransom fi 
many. 


Gospel or Code 

E have sometimes wondered in listening to a 

reading sermons if preachers were conscious 
the distinction between the gospel of Christ and 
code of rules. The gospel is good news, a code. 
good form; the gospel is potential, a code is perfun 
tory; the gospel is spiritual, a code is statutory; f 
gospel is eternal truth embodied in living men ai 
energized by the living Spirit, a code is a system | 
rules inscribed on paper and standardized by custo) 
One can preach a code without emotion. The mi 
who calls the trains in a railway station does 
duty faithfully, but in no sense can he be fairly co 
pared with a preacher of the gospel. Lawyers” 
virtue of their profession deal almost exclusive 
with codes and court decisions, and rise out oft 
static into the kinetic only when some great hum! 
interest is imperiled. But the preacher of the gosp, 
if he is well qualified for his calling, is alwa’ 
dynamic. The old word “blood” that figured) 
largely in the terms of the gospel in past gener 
tions, was significant of the very thing we now spe 
of in more scientific language. There is no T# 
preaching of the gospel without the sacrifice of 
force. This is especially true of evangelistic preat 
ing which Paul describes in the words, “We beset) 
you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to GOf 
The ministry of reconciliation means tears and Dy 
sion, sympathy and concern, intensified service # 
sacrifice which the red tape of mere duty in contor: 
ity to a code of rules does not require. It is sm 
wonder that ministers are tempted to turn aside fr 
the road that leads through Gethsemane to Golgov 
and an evangelistic ministry because of the demat* 
it makes upon their energies. The way of the c@ 
is easier: but it is still true that the gospel 1s \ 
power of God unto salvation to every one that ’ 
lieveth. 
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In League with the Weather Man 


‘is ten o’clock on Saturday morning. 
have just talked with the weather 

He says that we may expect with 
real degree of confidence an idea! 
for church-going tomorrow. It is to 
srisk and cold, with a slight fall of 
y of the cheery ordinary winter kind, 
yderate east wind, and a high barom- 

reading which will begin to fall 
ird evening. I thanked him cordiaily 
nis efforts in our behalf. He really 
been doing wonderfully well for us. 
course he cannot always guarantee 
lutely perfect weather conditions for 
lay, but he does his best. And what 
loes has been of extraordinary ad- 
age to us ever since we began using 


iurch weather is a peculiar brand 
vay. It is a medium variety located 
Vay between good and bad in the 

of ordinary weather gradings. A 
» snow storm, a terrific tornado, a 
n day of persistent drenching rain, 
‘course discourage church-going. 
hle cling to their Sunday papers, and 
Je gratefully around fireplaces and 
n-radiators when the weather is too 
tfully bad for venturing forth. And 
idverse effect of isolating storm con- 
ns is an important factor in church 
idance. 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


E are again indebted to the 

virile author of this article for 
giving us another demonstration of 
his creative genius. Who ever 
thought of a church utilizing the 
weather bureau until Clausen 
caught the valuable idea? It is 
small wonder that standing room 
in the church to which he ministers 
is not to be had fifteen minutes 
after the doors are opened. No 
subject is so much talked about 
as the weather, and yet it remained 
for a young preacher to take it out 
of the region of discussion and put 
it among the practical ministries 
of the local church. 


But we suffer quite as much from the 
inroads of weather that is considered 
too good for church-going. Warm sum- 
mer days with cloudless skies and the 
luring shadows of big trees; newly 
awakened spring with its fresh fragrance 
and its call to the wanderlust in our 
hearts; the crisp beauty of autumn with 
variegated glories in the foliage that 
garbs each hillside; and the snappy ex- 
hilaration of a snow-bedecked winter 
day—these varieties tempt people to pass 


PART OF THE NATION-WIDE WEATHER BUREAU EQUIPMENT PLACED 
THE DISPOSAL OF THE SYRACUSE CHURCH EVERY WEEK FOR WEATHER 


RECASTING. 


the church doors and worship God, as 
they say, in his well-known “great out- 
doors.” Golf weather and motoring 
weather and picnic weather and garden 
weather, vie with one another and set up 
a successful record of accomplishment 
which somewhat dwarfs the showing of 
ideal church weather. It is good weather 
for church, as every preacher knows, 
when it is just decent enough for the 
old ladies to venture out and yet not so 
good that the young bloods hurry to the 
links or the families fill up their gasoline 
tanks and begin to debate over the out- 
spread road-maps. 

Obviously then the real problem for 
the church is this: How can we procure 
as many Sundays as possible guaranteed 
to bring us the exact brand of weather 
most suitable for church-going? And 
the subsidiary problem is this: How 
can we avoid wasting good church-going 
weather on week-days when we do not 
need it in our business? And the first 
step is to submit the problem to an ex- 
pert, whom the government employs for 
exactly such helpfulness. Why not put 
the matter up to the weather man? 

The Weather-Thwarted Preacher 

Farmers are warned of coming rains 
so that they are spared the disappoint- 
ment of having their hay spoil in the 
fields. Fruit-growers do not spray their 
trees until they are assured of several 
days of dry weather while the chemicals 
may have the desired effect. Fruit-ship- 
pers are told where the freezing line 
will extend on any particular date and 
for any given period, and they do not 
ship perishable material into the marked 
districts. Steamship captains are warned 
of fogs, aviators have charts of prevail- 
ing winds, movie-producers study the 
possibilities of continued sunshine, or- 
chardists have predictions of frosts, mer- 
chants announce special sales in umbrel- 
las, or heavy winter ulsters in accord- 
ance with atmospheric forecasts. ifean- 
while the preacher, absolutely delimited 
in the effectiveness of his efforts by 
weather environment, goes fumbling 
along, as much surprised as he is dis- 
appointed when an important Sunday 
morning comes, with big features 
planned, only to encounter a furious 
whipping storm which scares people in- 
doors and leaves a frightening sea of 
enipty pews to mock the high purposes 
ef the church program. 

Take our case for instance. We have 
discovered that on a Sunday which is 
cood for church-going, we simpiy cannot 
handle our crowds. People stand wu in 
all the available lobby space, and hun- 
dreds are turned away. Give us a Sun- 
day that brings utterly despicable con- 
ditions of storm, or absolutely periect 
out-door weather, and we have empty 
Space around the fringes of our audi- 
torium. It is obviously as unfortuna.s 
to oversell as it 1s to undersell any given 
Sunday’s program. Hundreds of people 
turned away represent as real a failure 
as hundreds of empty seats. You have 
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failed in the other dircction. And our 
eyperience showed failu.es recu:ring on 
one side or the other through a series 
of months, depending upon the weather. 

So I went to the weather man one day. 
“TJ know you cannot guarantee us a con- 
sistent production of any one brand of 
weather for exclusive use on Sundays, 
unless some new forin of control has 
been recently discovered. Is there any 
hope of that?” I asked. 


He chuckled and replied, “No, 
Clausen, we cannot do that—yet!” 


Mr. 


Publicity Determined by Forecast 


“Well, then,” said I, “why cannot we 
have a special forecast from you which 
will prepare us for the kind of weather 
we are going to have on Sundays? When 
you tell us in advance that the day is 
expected to be favorable for church- 
going, we shall deliberately curtail our 
publicity. We shall simply announce the 
services in a modest way, and attempt to 
reduce the pressure of our ‘fair-weather 
Christians’ and others. But when you 
tell us that the day is to be torn with a 
howling storm or frozen up with a wild 
blizzard or spoiled in some other way, 
we shall unlimber our big guns on news- 
paper publicity. We shall push up the 
steam pressure on news announcements. 
We shall load our local columns with as 
much story material about our church as 
they will take. Will you help us?” 


Like the good bred-in-the-bone pious 
Christian he is, the weather man gasped 
for a moment. Perhaps he was imagin- 
ing what the Pilgrim fathers would have 
said to such utterly blasphemous tamper- 
ing with the limitations of God’s uni- 
verse. But suddenly he left off being a 
Christian, and became a weather man 
again. And his comment, as a scientist, 
was a smile which wreathed his face, 
and an enthusiastic, “You may count on 
me!” 

Thus our partnership began. And 
every week it justifies itself beyond our 
fondest expectation. 

Every Saturday morning at ten, I 
phone him. He has anticipated my call 
by preparing a careful analysis of the 
forecast for Sunday, as it will affect 
church attendance. He gives me his ex- 
pert judgment on the prospects. A na- 
tional telegraphic service, involving hun- 
dreds of experts and millions of dollars. 
has been placed at our disposal. He 
knows that weather can be either too 
good or too bad for church. He supplies 
the best he can command for our pur- 
poses. For the rest, he advises me ac- 
cording to his best technique. And he 
is as pleased as Punch. 


What Newspapers Like 


If the weather on the morrow promises 
to be fairly encouraging to those doubt- 
ful folk who wait for the weather before 
they decide to come to church, we rest 
back on our oars and wait calmly for 
them to come pouring into our church 
aisles when the first usher Swings open 
the doors. If the forecast is foreboding, 
we dispatch at once to our newspaper 
offices all the propaganda which our in- 


genuity has devised or can on short 
notice arrange. We do not buy more 
space for paid ads, you understand. We 
send in carefully prepared news stories, 
cuts and musical announcements. We 
do it shamelessly. We are determined 
to use every means known to modern 
life to fill our church consistently and 
exactly. And the newspapers do not 
resent it, so long as we play the game 
fairly. We must send real news. And 
we must stand or fall on their judgment 
of our material as news. So long as we 
never whine when they turn thumbs 
down on some of our items, so long as 
we are content to take all the space we 
can fairly get on the sheer news value 
of our material, they like it. 


i 
Equity 


A SPARK of faith, a bit of cheer, 
A glimpse of God’s trans- 
forming power, 
A blessed truth that heals my soul, 
And heaven is mine for one glad 
hour. 


More faith and sweeter sympathy, 

A greater vision of God’s grace, 

A grasp of truth that makes me 
strong, 

And I can hope to see his face. 


My faith made perfect in my work, 
God’s wondrous love uplifting 
me, 
New truth revealed as I have need, 
And heaven is mine eternally. 
—E. N. L. 


The effect upon our chart of attend- 
ance is obvious at a single glance. The 
line of congregation count is being 
steadily levelled to our line of ‘maximum 
capacity.” The jogs up and down, over 
and under our auditorium capacity are 
being eliminated. When the morning is 
to be clear with a stormy evening fol- 
lowing, we place our emphasis on the 
features of the evening program, and vice 
versa. We are now in control of an en- 
tirely new set of hitherto baffling fact- 
tors. In the technique of the church, 
always complicated even at best by a 
maze of unexplored and unpredictable 
phases, we have succeeded in reducing 
one more phase to the realm of the 
“known.” For these weather men claim 
that they would not be permitted to con- 
tinue as self-respecting experts in the 
science of public forecasting if they were 
unable to show a record of 80 per cent 
correct predictions. And we have been 
registering 90 per cent correct in our 
returns during our partnership. It is no 
wonder that the weather bureau can help, 
with its hundreds of established stations, 
it thousands of observers, its ingenious 
mechanical devices, its maps and charts. 
Every day at eight o’clock, eastern stand- 
ard time, every weather bureau station in 
the United States makes simultaneous 
observations on the local situation. These 
observations are communicated at once, 
by telegraph, to every other station. 


THE BAPTHs 


From this data a map is drawn in eq 
station, showing the exact situation + 
tionally, and this map is compared wj 
yesterday’s map and with local and; 
tional records of previous performane, 
From this comparison, the probabilitj 
for the next day are computed. It js t 
result of this nation-wide investigat; 
Saturday at eight o’clock, which | 
placed at our disposal exactly two hor 
later, and which helps us to prepare {) 
Sunday. All this wealth of equipme 
and training and skill focuses throu! 
our local station upon the difficulties a. 
possibilities of our church plans, Is) 
any wonder that we feel a sense of sat 
fied contentment, as we go to bed | 
Saturday night? We have found anott 
field which was for long years an j) 
penetrable mystery, but which now | 
vites us to study, to show ourselves a 
proved unto God, workmen that ne 
not be ashamed, rightly dividing ¢| 
word of truth. And the same scienti| 
organization with all its resources, | 
cluding this Syracuse station itself, | 
available for every preacher in the cot’ 
try. 


| 


“Up and ‘at “Eme 


So successful has been the experime 
from the point of view of the chur 
so obvious its advantages for Sund 
services, that we have extended it to | 
clude our Wednesday night prayer me 
ings, which threatened to become son} 
what unmanageable on account of th! 
size on favorable evenings, yet dwindl| 
alarmingly when storms raged YI 
have already guessed that we are noll 
residential parish with a church at { 
center of a closely built community. \V 
are at the heart of a city of nearly 200,() 
people, surrounded by business Dloc, 
with our homes dotted all over the mj 
and our church enterprise is more |} 
a department store than a corner g} 
cery. With the technique of a depa: 
ment store we must fight for our Ii 
Every Tuesday at ten I am warned! 
the weather for Wednesday night. L! 
Tuesday the forecaster predicted one! 
the worst storms of the year for ? 
ensuing twenty-four hours. A howlif 
blizzard with a whipping wind and fie? 
cold was due. What was our obvié 
recourse? To sit idly by and deple? 
the fact that the weather would spoi? 
perfectly good mid-week meeting pli 
Nay, rather, “up and at ’em,” as the v7 
gar saying goes! Let us play up § 
prayer meeting in Tuesday night's # 
Wednesday morning’s papers. Let § 
make every home that reads our ne\ 
paper paragraphs hungry to be rep 
sented in the mid-week discussion. 
us arrange a hurried plan for a feat® 
of musical interest. 


A Blizzard Prayer Meeting Attenda‘ 


We did. Hundreds fought their vw 
through the blizzard without know® 
just why. And they went away thrild 
with the experience of having fot 
other hundreds who had been no Is 
courageous. 

Indeed the weather man himself s 
waxing enthusiastic. He must be thif 
ing about this scheme of nights, when® 
2 
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't to have his mind far away from 
usiness. Last week, when I phoned 
/ he made a suggestion which has 
‘to be fairly tried out, but which 
's to be absolutely luring in its pos- 
ties. He said that he was certain 
psychological reaction to barometer 
ngs. He believes that when the 
‘ure is low or falling, people’s minds 
slow to move and sullen in their 
mse. He is confident that when the 
neter is high or rising, men and 
en are exhilarated, quick on the 
‘er, eager and ready. I think he is 


leed I have since asked college and 
)l teachers to make some observa- 
on the idea, and they confirm the 
1er man’s opinion unanimously. 
or Huntington, athletic coach and 
iasium director at Colgate Univer- 
tells me that the experiences of his 
' have convinced him that teams 
less fight in them, are more drab 
unenthusiastic at low barometer 
‘they are at high, when their eyes 
sparks and they fling themselves 
the game. He claims that it is a 
of blood circulation, with high 
neter quickening the pulse and 
ing up the life. 

iether this theory be true or not, 


we are testing out the general conviction 
of the weather man. He is forecasting 
for me each Saturday the barometer 
readings for the morning and evening of 
Sunday. Last Saturday, for instance, he 
promised a high barometer for the fol- 
lowing morning, but suggested that it 
would fall rapidly during the afternoon 
and evening. If his theory is correct, I 
might expect my morning congregation 
to meet and greet me “on high gear.” 
It would be eager, ready, almost restive, 
needing no stimulation but requiring 
rather some subduing into the mood of 
worship and quiet spiritual search. On 
the other hand, the evening congrega- 
tion would present quite another prob- 
lem. It would be dull, lagging, some- 
what sleepy, slow to respond, needing 
the stimuli of quick attack and informal 
sally. The scripture lesson for the 
morning ought to be read from the 
stately old King James version, but in 
the evening the congregation would 
relish the crisp coinage of Moffat or 
Goodspeed. The morning hymns should 
be announced formally and correctly, 
with something of the stately march of 
ritual in the whole program. At night 
the people would need some happy rally- 
ing, a smile or two, a sentence of intro- 
duction that would pave the way for the 
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hymn, more abandon and_ brightness 
from the pulpit, and a general infusion 
of pulsing life. 


We are trying it. It may be utterly 
worthless, this whole idea. But I warn 
you that it seems to be proving itself, 
I am becoming more certain every day 
that the weather man is TiSHt. salts 
sheer gain to know in advance at what 
altitude of spirits you will be forced to 
attack 2000 minds tomorrow morning. 
It gives the preacher a new advantage 
over sin. He can be “wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a dove.” At least, he 
can try. 


If any man is tempted to claim that 
such mechanistic interpretation of the 
sanctities of worship constitutes a brutal 
defilement of holy things, I have only 
to urge him to try it. There is more 
romance in the high adventure of preach- 
ing for me, now that I have come into 
the possession of this guilty knowledge 
about the weather, than ever before in 
all my five long years of sermonizing. 
As well claim that the radio robs the sea 
of its romance. On the contrary it trans- 
forms it into a still more gorgeous dream 
of exciting experience. And it does cut 
down the number of shipwrecks and the 
perils of the deep! 


Can Laymen Stabilize the Denomination? 


S question implies that the denomi- 
tion lacks stability; that it is not 
steady and reliable: that on the con- 
it is nervous, excitable and un- 
The history of the Baptist New 
1 Movement seems to justify this 
sation. 
'ré are two sides to the denomina- 
life—the spiritual side and the 
ss side. Each of these has its 
tance. The work of its various 
ies and organizations, though spir- 
‘in its aim, requires for its best 
s the highest type of business man- 
ent. Such management implies de- 
policy, economical expenditures, 
Mt decisions and elasticity, com- 
with continuity of purpose. Has 
*nomination such organization? Is 
organization possible? 
t it lacks such business organiza- 
the present condition of its various 
Ss, confronted with wonderful Op- 
lities and unable to grasp them, its 
showing in the New World Move- 
too clearly proves. 
‘amizing and carrying on the busi- 
Side of the denominational work 
3S to the laymen. Their training 
xperience is along business lines, 
lives are for the most part spent 
siness activities. If, therefore, the 
*SS activities of the denomination 
arried on in loose and _ shiftless 
n the fault is theirs, and the cure 
their hands. 
hould be said, however, in justice 
¢ laymen that their responsibility 
uty in this respect has not been 
ularly emphasized. Until recently 
lave not been enthusiastically wel- 


By JAMES C. COLGATE 


HE editor is responsible for the 

question which heads this con- 
tribution and also for the request 
to which the author of it graciously 
complied. Written in the charac- 
teristic style of a business man who 
practices economy in the use of 
words but generous with his time 
and thought, the argument will 
carry conviction to the non-clerical 
members of the denomination, and 
we trust it will not lose its force 
upon all pastors and officials. 


comed in denominational councils, and the 
practical advice they have offered has 
not been very joyously. received. The 
layman has been looked upon as the 
payer of tithes, to be administered by 
a select circle chosen to a great extent 
from the ministers of the denomination. 
He has been asked for money, not work, 
and by the payment of money allowed 
to escape responsibility and personal 
effort. This condition exists in the aver- 
age church and is one of the causes of 
the weakness of such churches. 


In a well organized church the work 
of the treasurer is second only to that 
of the minister. The failure of the New 
World Movement is due in great meas- 
ure to the failure of the church treas- 
urers to follow up and collect the pledges 
made and to report properly to the 
treasurer of the Board of Promotion. 

That the interest of the laymen in the 
affairs of the denomination is increasing 
is evident. That the business interests 
of the denomination are being stabilized 


by this growing interest is also evident. 
The accounting systems of the various 
organizations are being standardized. It 
is becoming possible to understand their 
reports and know where they stand. 

When the average church member is 
made to realize that membership in a 
church implies work and responsibility 
as well as spasmodic contributions of 
money, a long step will have been taken 
toward stabilizing the business side of 
the denomination. Let us make every 
effort to enable the National Council of 
Baptist Laymen to succeed in their 
efforts to secure the attendance of a 
thousand laymen at the next convention, 
and let the average age be nearer thirty 
than sixty. The result of such a gather- 
ing would be a new era of denominational 
life. 

Notwithstanding its importance, sta- 
bilization of denominational business is 
not the most vital necessity. There must 
be stabilization on the spiritual side as 
well. Differences of thought there must 
be. To be stable is not to be static. 
Such controversy as is being carried on 
by our ministers is as foolish as it is 
harmful. It is not a laymen’s con- 
troversy. The laymen are sick of it. 
There are no fundamentals in the Bap- 
tist belief. There is one foundation— 
loving belief in Jesus Christ. We may 
arrive by different mental routes. The 
essential point is—Have we arrived? 
When the laymen make themselves 
finally and definitely heard to the effect 
that the destination, not the route, the 
sufficiency of Christ, not the inerrancy 
of the Bible, is the vital thing, the de- 
nomination will be relatively stabilized. 
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THE BAPTIS 


A Medical Department for Baptist Missions 


ONSIDERATION of and inquiry into 
the question of a medical depart- 
ment to serve the four Baptist mission- 
ary societies has brought forth much in- 
teresting information. It is quite start- 
ling to discover that the general impres- 
sion exists that a most rigid physical 
examination has always been required 
before acceptance as a missionary. This, 
however, does not prove to be the case 
with all four societies. 

Investigation of the situation suggests 
that we attack this question from a point 
where we will all understand each other. 
Just what does rigid physical examina- 
tion and supervision mean? 

Four main points of importance: 

1. An applicant for home or foreign 
service should be required to undergo a 
thorough, systematic and conscientious 
examination before acceptance. 

2. Specially trained medical examiners 
should make the examination, and their 
reports should be passed upon by trained 
medical minds, conversant with these 
special needs. 

3. Missionaries, both home and _ for- 
eign, should be required to undergo re- 
examination at other specified times. 

4. Careful supervision should be had 
of missionaries, both home and foreign, 
when sick, either at their stations or 
when on vacation. 


Looking for a Vulnerable Point 


These examinations should be made 
from the standpoint of general strength 
and endurance, existence of possible dis- 
ease and defects, or existence of poor 
development anywhere in the body. In 
other words, to find if there is a vulner- 
able point open to attack by future dis- 
ease when the individual is exposed to 
contagions or infections, to physical ex- 
haustion or to strenuous weather. It is 
not wholly a nursemaid’s phantasy to 
believe that “disease strikes at the weak- 
est spot at the most inconvenient time.” 
These weak spots must be looked for 
and found by examination. 

Every doctor practicing medicine in 
this country is not fitted to make these 
examinations properly. Far from it. To 
obtain accurate results in this line of 
work men are trained especially in phys- 
ical diagnosis, and must have had ex- 
perience. 

It is hard to believe, but it is true 
nevertheless, that in many cases appli- 
cants are allowed to select their own 
medical examiner at random. However 
efficient a doctor may be in the general 
affairs of medicine, he is not always 
properly equipped to make these exam- 
inations, or prepared to draw rational 
conclusions from the examinations. As, 
for example, what does he know about 
tropical climates and their relation to 
physical defects, or what does he know 
of conditions to be found among the 
American Indians, or in the different 
sections where the foreign population 
or the negro lives? Then, again, he may 
be an old friend, little inclined to thwart 


By CHARLES H. PARKES 


HE writer of this article is a 
practicing physician and sur- 
geon of Chicago, and a member 


of the Belden Avenue church. 
Deeply interested in the efficiency 
of our missionary enterprise, he is 
writing by request a series of 
studies bearing upon the physical 
fitness of candidates for missionary 
appointment. His former articles 
have received favorable comment, 
and this one will be no exception. 


missionary ambitions unless exception- 
ally severe in his judgment. The per- 
sonal equation thus could have a very 
weighty effect on his decisions. 

How nice it would be if we couid select 
our own examiners for insurance poli- 
cies! Yet we must admit that this ques. 
tion is of as much importance to the 
missionary societies as it is to the insur- 
ance companies. These latter institu- 
tions employ their own examiners, and 
are particularly carcful in their selection 
and training. 

The missionary boards should have at 
their call a medical board and ithe ex- 
aminers in this board should fully select- 
ed. These examiners should be paid. 
Not that the doctors particularly desire 
to divert missionary money into their 
own pockets, but by paying for services 
the medical department would fird it 
easy to dischary2 :ncompetent or care- 
less examiners. 

All missionaries admit that a sick mis- 
sionary in a station is a dreadful handi- 
cap, and consequently constant super- 
vision should be maintained over the 
health of the missionary, both home and 
foreign. Re-examinations should be fre- 
quent, and all in questionable health 
should be treated intelligently. 

Reflect upon that for a moment.. Vis- 
ualize an enthusiastic worker, only half 
well, going back to a station in the slurs, 
among the American Indians or in the 
tropics, where exposure to tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, and all sorts of terrible 
diseases, is certain, and imagine the fear- 
ful hazard to the health of the individual 
thus exposed. 

I cannot express too strongly my 
opinion that the risk to the health of 
the home missionary is as great as, if 
not greater than, to the foreign mission- 
ary, when in a state of low vitality, 


NOWEST thou Him who for- 
gave, with the crown of thorns 
’round His temples? 

Earnestly prayed for His foes, for 
Say, 


His murderers? 
thou know Him? 
Ah, thou confessest His name, so 
follow likewise His example. 
Think of thy brother no ill. 
—H. W. Longfellow 


dost 


when we consider the conditions uid 
which the home missionary works, 

The really important and valuable z 
set of the missionary societies is the j 
dividual missionary. Without him ¢ 
missionary enterprise of the denomin 
tion would cease to function. Econon 
would dictate that the boards mainta 
careful investigation and supervision — 
the physical condition of these missio 
aries while employed in this work, I] 
stead of allowing the missionary to ¢ 
termine when, where and by whom me 
ical advice and care be undertaken, the 
should be some constructive plan j 
stituted to guarantee results. 

At present the foreign boards assur 
more supervision over the missiona 
personnel in these matters. These ty 
boards specify medical examinatio; 
require re-examinations, and supery: 
medical care during invalidism. In tl 
they are successful, as far as their pri 
ent equipment allows. 


The home boards give more libert: 
to the individuals by allowing the exa! 
inations to be made by the family phy 
cians of the missionaries, and leave 
to them to obtain subsequent medi 
attention at their own discretion. T: 
reports of entrance examinations < 
passed upon by a physician selected \ 
the general board. The candidates co 
mittee of the woman’s home _ boz 
passes on the physician’s report. fF. 
examinations at stated periods are 1 
required. 


Flexible Rules 


It would seem that the foreign boa 
feel more responsibility in these matt: 
than do the home boards. It is noti) 
able that a well-developed system is lat: 
ing, however, and that each board f:- 
lows its own inclination, with flexié 
rules. 


As argued in previous issues of T} 
Baptist, the need for the realization : 
the importance to the whole mission‘ 
enterprise of a definite systematix 
supervision of the physical fitness of * 
missionary personnel is imperative. ' 
is true that conditions have improx 
somewhat in the last few years in th‘ 
matters. No plan, however, which | 
lows any board to be independent of 
others in medical matters will ever ) 
proach efficiency, from the standpo! 
of a high standard of physical fitné 
or, in what is analogous, economy 
funds. 


Under the plan suggested previously! 
Tue Baptist for a medical departm! 
for the missionary enterprise, individ) 
boards would be relieved promptly? 
the work and responsibility after an ’ 
plicant had been referred for examit 
tion or a missionary sent for treatm! 
to such a department. 

I desire to thank the boards for prot) 
and full replies to requests for infort 
tion relative to the present situation! 
matters medical. 
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Vignettes from South China 


VO of us from our mission in Swa- 
tow were in Hongkong at the close 
he Chinese New Year, Feb. 5. It 
long been a custom in this English 
ny to allow the Chinese merchants 
isplay their wares in the streets the 
day of the old year. Booths are erec- 
on both sides of the rather narrow 
ets and here the Chinese bring their 
es and display them for the crowds 
ee and buy, and the crowds come. 
street is jammed with veople look- 
for bargains. We see rere replicas 
he beautiful Kangsai porcelain our 
fathers bought in the last century, 
iht from Canton to the United 
es by the tea ships. 
ne old piece dating back a few cen- 
2s was only $250. Being missionaries, 
admired the soft coloring only age 
produce and passed on. But—it was 
itiful. There were beautiful bronzes, 
s ware, idols, and in some of the 
ths there were lots of the cheaper 
gs from western lands. I was hunt- 
a brass gong for my daughter. The 
itiful toned one I have my boy says 
is, as he spoke for it first, and he 
,; “Now, mother when you come 
ie next time, remember to bring the 
> to me.” I do want one for the 
thter. The tone of every one janegled 
n struck, as most gongs do, so I 
have an eye open for gongs. 
Paddy’s Market 
friend from the United States gun- 
, “The Asheville,” happened along 
I told him of my quest. He asked 
e had been up in Paddy’s Market. 
| is a street where the thieves take 
‘stolen goods. I thought I’d like to 
it, SO we went up the side of the 
upon which Hongkong is built to a 
st on a higher level. The things 
-addy’s Market beggar description, 
sorts of things piled one upon an- 
rt. There was not room for the three 
S to get into the shops. It takes 
and a practiced eye to see what is 
ed away behind things and discover 
od piece of brass under the dust. 
things hanging from the ceiling 
ly reached those piled up on the 
» and everything was covered 
a thick coating of dust and cob- 
. The plethora of things gave evi- 
€ of the success of the pirates’ ac- 
€s NOW so common in this part 
hina. It was getting dark and a fine 
began to fall and we came away 
out buying anything. 
The Flower Street 
ery Chinese household cleans house 
le last days of the old year. The 
are dusted and the shelf cleaned 
aS a part of the ceremony of the 
ng of the old year, flowers are put 
he shelf along with the other offer- 
: _* Passed along through the 
Ln = a ieitine to the flower 
i ht ee the householders 
iy he and the coolies with their 
ying poles ready to deliver 
eee flowers, that we found it 
ult to make our way along. There 


By Lipa S. ASHMORE 


were miles of tables with the Chinese 
narcissus bulbs, some opened and others 
in bud. Red, white and pink camelias 
with their stately beauty vied with the 
dahlias of various colors. The Bo-toa, 
a kind of peony-like flower, but opening 
from a woody stalk before any green 
leaf appears, challenges our attention. 
This flower is held in the highest place 
by the Chinese and often appears in 
Chinese art, both in paintings and em- 
broidery. One pot of this flower sells 
for from $5 to $10. Men hurry along 
with a stalk of a tree perhaps two inches 
in diameter at the bottom, with numer- 
ous long slender branches covered with 
buds just opening. Some are red hlos- 
soms, some variegated red and white, 
and these too are expensive flowers. But 
if they bring good luck to the house- 
holder, what is $5 or more compared 
with the protection of the idol whose 
good will is thus secured. There are 
masses of the yellow marigold, but they 
do not hold the place of honor these 
other flowers have. 
The Fire Crackers 

As we were looking at the flowers our 
way was blocked by the firing of a long 
string of crackers. The first one we 
saw was somewhere about thirty feet 
long and rectangular in shape, as if pack- 
ages of the crackers had been fastened 
together, At the top was a six-sided 
ornament. A rope attached to this long 
string of crackers was carried over the 
veranda rail of an upper story, and the 
end held by a man on the opposite side 
of the street. When the crackers were 


drawn up so the lower end was free from 
A long 


the ground, it was set on fire. 


“One of the Women You’d Be Glad 
To Know”’—Miss Lizbeth Hughes, who 
has given twenty-seven beautiful years 
to the young women of Burma. An ac- 
count of her work appears in THE 


Baptist of Mar. 22. Her picture reached. 


us too late to be used at that time. 


pole held it out into the middle of the 
street. Large sized crackers were fast- 
ened along in the string, and when they 
went off the noise was deafening. As 
the string burned away, the man holding 
the rope let it out so the sputtering 
lower end was just above the level of the 
street, where the exploding crackers flew 
in all directions, making such a din one 
could not talk and be heard. When the 
Ornament was reached it exploded with 
a terrific sound and bright lights flew 
in all directions—and $20 had in ten 
minutes gone up in smoke. These long 
strings were being fired all along the 
streets—such a waste of money, we 
think, but they feel sure no evil influence 
will dare stay where there is such a 
noise and the faces of all look so happy 
and content with no regret for the cost. 
It is a cheap way of getting all the 
household’s lives insured. 
The New Woman of China 

We were shopping in the great Chinese 
department store of the Sincere Com- 
pany. I was resting in the shoe de- 
partment and for entertainment watched 
the crowds pasing back and forth. One 
young miss came in with her servant 
woman. She must have belonged to a 
wealthy family. She had on a dark vel- 
vet cap that fitted her head closely and 
was outlined on the front edge with a 
tinsel braid. Her jacket of pale blue 
brocaded silk was long enough to serve 
as jacket and skirt and had a pretty braid 
all around the bottom and up the sides. 
Long white gloves covered hands and 
arms, blue silk shoes and long white 
stockings finished the shopping costume 
of this dainty miss. She wanted some 
shoes. It was very interesting to watch 
her order the clerks about and to see 
them gather about her to serve her slight- 
est wish. When she got tired she had 
her servant light a cigarette which she 
smoked. 

Another young girl came along and 
dropped her umbrella. Did she stoop 
down and pick it up? No, she just wait- 
ed and when the servant saw it she 
picked it up. Other Chinese women 
were there with dresses and jackets and 
hats and to make the picture complete, 
they were diddling on those high hour- 
glass shaped heels, some of which were 
quite out of perpendicular. How like 
American girls and women these are, 
even to their shoe heels. They come to 
get ribbons, match silk, or to buy any- 
thing they think they need. My memory 
goes back over forty-four years of 
Chinese life. In those days we did not 
have any such pictures as:these. The 
change has come in the very recent 
years—and this is the New China. 

Chinese Economy 

Passing along the street we noticed 
a lot of rings displayed for sale. It was 
interesting to note the new kind of gar- 
ters the Chinese use for holding up their 
stocking, made from old auto tires. 
Nothing goes to waste in China. 
Swatow, China. 

Feb. 8, 1924. ve 
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The Christian Life 


yhed tah spake unto Ezra, the 
scribe, to bring the book of 
the law of Moses.” That is the 
great need of our day—to bring 
the Bible back. It must be brought 
back into your personal experi- 
ence. The reason so many people 
are led astray by the numerous 
cults, fads and isms of the day is 
that they are not grounded in the 
word of Christ. “Ye do err,” said 
he, “not knowing the scriptures.” 
H. G. Wells builds his religion, 
not on the Bible but on meta- 
physics. He is doubtful about 
immortality, declares that the per- 
sonality of Christ never has at- 
tracted him, and reaches the shock- 
ing conclusion that as for himself 
he does not care whether in the 
last resort he is seated on a throne 
or drunk or dying in a kitchen. 
Some are contrasting the Bible 
with science. In the first they find 
no certitude; in the latter only in- 
contestable facts. This is not 
true, whether we turn to biology or 
geology. Take mathematics—the 
exact science. You cannot prove 
that two plus two equals four, any 
more than you can demonstrate 
the beauty of a sunset. Lyman 
Abbott told us that Euclid’s geom- 
etry is infallible. To understand 
geometry we must accept the 
definitions of a point and a line. 
What is a point? Position without 
magnitude! That is absurd. And 
what is a line? Length without 
breadth! Another absurdity. So 
the infallible science is built on 
two absurdities. For religion we 
must come back to the old Book. 


A Shock Absorber 


The Bible must be brought back 
into the home circle. Only 10 per 
cent of our American homes have 
a family altar. In the majority of 
them no scripture is read and no 
prayer offered. This accounts for 
much of the unhappiness and many 
of the disastrous ruptures. In the 
family where God’s book is given 
its rightful place, it proves a spirit- 
ual antiseptic for every hurt and 
a shock-absorber for every jar. 
How can it be otherwise, when 
we practice such passages as 
these: “Be tenderly affectioned 
one to another”; “Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens”; “Let your speech 
be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt.” 

The Bible ought to be brought 
back into the public school. With 
those states which have either a 
constitutional or statutory pro- 


the Bible. It is the Bible as a 
moral and spiritual guide, and not 
as a text-book on geology, that is 
to be brought back. The Bible with 
its unrivaled biographies, its thrill- 
ing adventures of faith, its high 
moral principles, its terrific con- 
demnation of evil, its unparalleled 
idealism, its wide horizons which 
enable the reverent reader to see 
spiritual realities, must be restored 
to personal and social life. In this 
sense the Bible is our reliable guide 
in all matters that pertain to the 
salvation of the soul and the wel- 
fare of society. 


Wz 


PEs 


Ae 


vision barring denominational 
teaching, we fully agree. The 
school is not training religionists, 
but citizens, without regard to 
sect. The plea here is that care- 
fully selected portions, looking 
toward the building of citizenship, 
shall be daily read, without com- 
ment. “The sermon on_ the 
mount,” said President Lincoln, 
“contains the sum of all law and 
justice.” Why should not the 
youth in our schools be saturated 
with such a document? Doctor 
Mullins calls the Bible “the literary 
expression of the accumulated life- 
adjustments and _ life-experiences 
of men who have had direct deal- 
ings with God.” The best text- 
book is the book that best shapes 
a life; and for that purpose no 
book is comparable to the Book 
of books. 


The Bible, Not Bankers 


The Bible must also be brought 
back into the church life. Listen 
to Roger W. Babson: “The peo- 
ple of America have not the bank- 
ers to thank for their security and 
prosperity, but rather the preach- 
ers and the churches. The churches 
alone provide the solution to the 
great problems facing us.” Short- 
ly before his death, President Har- 


Bringing the Bible Back 


By THomas J. VILLERS 


N his message on “Bringing the 
Bible Back,” Doctor Villers has 
clearly indicated what he means by 


ding said: “If the church fails, the 
whole world will go down.” The 
sure way of preventing the 
church’s failure, is to keep it true 
to the word and will and work of 
its Founder. Wherever the inspira- 
tion and authority of the scriptures 
are denied, there you will find re- 
ligious dearth and deadness. Where 
the pulpit is weak, the preacher is 
without a prophet’s message; an 
authoritative gospel has been di- 
luted, and the wooing note lost. 
But the pulpit whose occupant has 
a soul bathed in the passion of 
Calvary is not a waning force. 


Surely there is urgent need of 
bringing the Bible back into the 
industrial world. If men would 
practice what Jesus taught, there 
would be no class hatred; no 
selfish rivalry; no social injustice; 
no labor troubles; no wage con- 
flicts; no capitalistic oppression; 
no unfair distribution of profits; 
no working day so long as to 
throw physically broken men and 
women on the human slag-pile and 
dump-heap; no Dives clothed in 
purple and faring sumptuously 
every day, so long as any Lazarus, 
in his looped and windowed 
raggedness, hungers for bread. 


A Government without God. 


Finally, the Bible must be 
brought back into international re- 
lations. If there is any doubt on 
that point, look at Russia—pros- 
trate, torn, distrusted, despised. 
Who wants bolshevist Russia in 
the family of nations? Soon after 
sliding into power, Trotzky shout- 
ed: “I have no place for God in 
my program!” Behold a govern- 


ment without God, without re-— 


conscience, and 
After 


ligion, without 
without the immortal hope. 


the Washington Conference on | 


Disarmament, Admiral Baron Kato 
declared: “We must now look to 
the leaders of 


religion.” No. 


treaties will hold, unless domi-— 


nated by the Christian spirit. They 


will be little more than scraps of | 


paper, so long as national selfish- 


ness prevails. The League of Na- | 


tions or any World Court will be 
of value just in proportion as the 


signatory powers obey the pre 
cepts of him who from a common | 


origin created all nations. 


When 


the Prince of Peace is given the 


preeminence, there will be peace | 
men | 


on earth, and good-will to 
everywhere. Bring the Bible back. 


- 
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Correlation of Programs 
The Young People’s Society 


if the aim of religious education is 
» building of Christian personalities 
d the training of youth for leadership 
the church and other groups, it is 
rth while to consider carefully 
‘ough what organizations religious 
ucation is being given, to work for 
rrelation, and to guard against dupli- 
ion of effort. There are organizations 
thin and without the church that are 
ing some of the desired training, and 
se need to be discussed separately. 
r several weeks, this column was 
en over to a discussion and evalua- 
n of groups outside the church whose 
ivities in whole or part could well 
included in the church’s program, but 
> circle needs to be drawn closer, so 
it we may know the particular work 
such groups as the young people’s 
iety and the intermediate or senior 
artment of the church school. Later, 
: part that the home, the school and 
» community may contribute will be 
cussed. 
n order that the church as a whole 
y most effectively train its young 
yple, therefore, there must be a formu- 
ion of the distinct type of work that 
h organization should do. Thus, the 
ing people’s society—the B. Y. P. U. 
nust be told by those in authority. 
his work must be done, and we are 
ending on you to do it.” 
Young people should at least be divid- 
into two groups for most effective 
rk; the dividing line comes most nat- 
lly at the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
e “younger” young people are gen- 
lly classified as intermediates and the 
der” young people as seniors. The 
ining that each type of B. Y. P. U. 
uld give is then distinct. 
the young people of intermediate age 
either just approaching church mem- 
ship or have recently become church 
mbers. Naturally they need instruc- 
n as to the requirements and privileges 
church membership and of the duties 
the Christian. ~ What an opportunity 
the presentation to a like-minded 
up of connected weekly topics, as 
yer or sidelights on the Bible. Of 
ise the presentation should be made 
St of all by the young people them- 
ves, for they need the development 
t comes with the expressing of their 
n thoughts in their own words. 
the senior B. Y. P. U. is composed 
stly of church members, young peo- 
who are in school or in business, who 
‘d training, not so much responsibili- 
5 Of church membership as how best 
live as a Christian in enlarging groups 
People and how most effectively to 
e with the problems that Sin and 
ering have forced upon the individual 


and the race. These problems can best 
be discussed in the mixed group of ma- 
turing young people organized in a 
Serato BR AY AR UE. 


B. Y. P. U. Leadership 


One of the finest types of service that 
a man Or woman may give to his church 
is that of leadership of the high-school 
group of young people. That church 
which does not include an adviser or 
sponsor of the young people’s society 
on its list of volunteer workers should 
seriously consider giving the young peo- 
ple the value of an elder’s. leadership 
and allowing that individual the develop- 
ment which such a leadership will bring. 


Briefly, the characteristics of that one 
who sponsors the young people’s society 
should be as follows. He (or she) must 
certainly have a status, a standing of 
respect, in the church and community. 
He must be so much of a Christian that 
he wants to carry the Christian message 
with its idealism into every part of life’s 
activities. He must be appreciative of 
all the problems of young people and 
ready with sympathy, advice or admoni- 
tion for virtues or faults of the group 
or the individual, as the occasion or his 
tactfulness deem necessary. Moreover 
he must be devoted to his task, working 
with the group, not working it, demand- 
ing high standards of attainment and 
meeting all situations with resourceful- 
ness and originality. In short, the spon- 
sor should be one who can enthusiasti- 
cally live, love and lead with young peo- 
ple in the spirit of Christ. 


Are these standards too high for at- 
tainment? Perhaps so—if the society is 
too weak or listless to demand the best, 
or the church unmindful of a powerful 
channel for service. 


A Personal Service Group 


The B. Y. P. U. senate of the First 
Church of Chattanooga, Tenn., a report 
of which appeared on this page last week, 
is Carrying on an effective piece of work 
under a “personal service group.” 

Through the membership in this group, 
about thirty young people are trying to 
win souls to Christ every day. Special 
assignment blanks are used and these 
young people are asked to see some 
“assignment” each week and try to win 
that one to Christ. Every Saturday 
night they hold a street meeting in the 
heart of the city and they have had some 
surprising conversions. After this meet- 
ing is over they go into the negro set- 
tlement and hold a meeting there. They 
have had as many as twenty conversions 
in a single service on the street. As a 
result of this wonderful work for Christ 
several young people are now planning 
on entering school again this fall to 
study for definite service. These young 


people have come to realize that they 
can do nothing without Christ. 


The president of the senate in com- 
menting on the work says: “We are 
as humble as we know how to be and 
our constant prayer is that we shall al- 
ways be, and therefore give Him the 
honor and glory forever.” 


Query and Comment 


(Problems faced by young people’s 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
bostal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.”) 


How can one get the members to 
pray in the meetings? 


Why do you want them to pray? In 
how many of our meetings are we hav- 
ing prayers just because it has always 
been done? It isa habit. To get prayer 
Participation in a meeting we need a 
higher reason for having prayer. 


At least two things induce prayer. One 
is an outstanding need, the other is an 
atmosphere. 


If one is in great difficulty for which 
there seems to be no human solution, 
one who is in any degree a professing 
Christian, will generally resort to prayer. 
However, few of those in such great 
need come to our young people’s de- 
votional meetings. Hence, atmosphere 
must be depended upon. Two or three 
things can be injected into the conduct 
of the meeting to produce this atmos- 
phere. 


First, pick out the songs in advance 
and carefully plan their use so that the 
one just before the prayer period 
breathes the deeper devotional spirit. 

Secondly, in opening the meeting for 
prayer, Say something more than “We 
shall have our sentence Prayers now. 
Everybody pray.” Whoever has charge 
of this prayer period should give a little 
Previous thought to it. Consider the 
things that might be prayed for in the 
young people’s group. Perhaps ask if 
there are any requests for prayer. Make 
some short well-thought-out and perti- 
nent remark about the need of public 
Prayer or the things for which that 
group might well pray publicly. 


Thirdly, just before the prayers are 
called for, try reading something that 
has a bearing on prayer; a passage of 
scripture, a comment from “The Mean- 
ing of Prayer” by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, or from one of S. D. Gordon’s 
“Quiet Talks on Prayer.” 


Fourthly, have the pastor—if he is ac- 
customed to being at the meetings and 
is sympathetic with young people—make 
a three or four-minute talk on the mean- 
ing or the value of prayer just before 
the prayers are called for. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The Wish of a Ten Dollar Bill 


and What Came of It 
By Helen M. Goodwin, Northwood, Neer 
Age 10—Prizewinner 
66()H dear!” sighed a ten-dollar bill 
Shut up in a pocket tight, 
“How I long to get out of here 
And spread the gospel light. 


“But I probably will be used 

To buy something grand and fine, 
But oh! how I’d like to go 

To those in a heathen clime.” 


And as Mr. Baptist listened, he said: 
“How selfish I’ve been, 

I’ll send this UN-selfish ten-dollar bill 
To help gather God’s children in.” 


So the ten-dollar bill that sighed, 
Was sent far across the sea, 

To dear little boys and girls 
Who’re as cute as they can be. 


Let us follow our ten-dollar bill 
Which went far across the sea— 

If we were as unselfish as he 
*Twould do credit to you or me. 


He bought a Bible or two, 
Paid a Bible woman for a week, 
Helped little children to sing, 
Caused a missionary to speak. 


Among the crowd that sang, 
Was a dear little black-eyed girl, 
Her name is too hard to pronounce 
So we'll just call her “Pearl.” 


And sweetly did she sing, 
And reason enough had she, 

For she had found her Saviour, 
And was happy as she could be. 


Are you going to let this ten-dollar bill 
Be the only one to go? 

(Yours has its share of work to do,) 
So I hope you'll answer: “NO!” 


A Dollar Bill’s Dream 


By Anna Murphy Parker, Vincentown, N. J. 

I WAS resting. I can’t tell how long. 
- It was dark. I could’nt see the clock. 

But my house looked like a Bureau 

Drawer. 

And my bed was just a hop. 

And as I lay there sleeping 

I thought I heard such a noise, 

And there, right at me were peeping 

One little girl and two boys. 


I wish you could have 
chatter 

As they took me down a long stair 

And oh! how their feet did clatter; 

It gave me quite a scare. 

And then I heard a voice say: “Hush, 

You can’t settle it this way, dear, 


heard 


their 


The Poetry Contest 


You are in too great a rush 
And don’t understand, I fear.” 


“Oh yes! we do, dear mother, 

No Easter eggs this year we want,” 
Piped first one voice, then another, 
“It’s going to be a Movement stunt. 
At the Northern Baptist Convention 
They need $12,000,000 and our prayer 
To bring the campaign to completion 
Before the thirtieth of April this year.” 


Then a sting or a prick awoke me, 

I found myself pinned to a sheet 
Of paper, and on it was written: 
“To help make the campaign complete.” 
And now, dear Girls and Boys, 

And elderly B. Y. P. U.’s 

Isn’t there a dollar in your purse 
That may be dreaming, too, 

Of going on a journey far 

To help some mission board— 

To bring some weary traveler home 
His sin-sick soul to cure? 


So help the New World Movement 
Carry its great work everywhere. 
Come! knock at the door of a purse; 
“Dreaming Dollar Bill, do your share!” 


Tithing Baptists 
By Mrs. W. C. G., Northwood, N. H. 


RV ERY Baptist a tither,” 

This our goal should be, 

Then raising 12,000,000 dollars 
An easy task would be. 


Baptists must believe in tithing, 
The reason is plain to see; 

All that they have belongs to God. 
So they his stewards must be. 


Faithfulness in stewardship 
Means loyalty to God. 

If you try it for a season 
You will reap a rich reward. 


“Bring the tithes into the storehouse.” 
The Lord of Hosts has said 

When Baptists learn to do it 
There will be no fear ahead. 


Are you a tithing Baptist? 
If so, give me you hand, 
Then ask some other Baptists 
To come and join our band. 


Tell them that tithing Baptists, 
In obeying God’s Holy Word, 

Are helping send the gospel 
Where it never has been heard. 


And they surely know the joy 
Which others do not know, 

And tithing is the practice 
That will make the Baptists grow. 


Japan 
By Lucille Craig—Ashwville, Kansas. 
Age ll | 
pees far away, in the Land of Jap) 
There is many a child and many, 


man | 
Who know not a thing of our Savio: 
so dear, 
Who died on the cross with no tear a| 
no fear, 
Of how, in heaven, we shall meet hy 
one day, 


If we love him while living, and whi 
living we pray | 
So let us give to that faraway land, 
And help the dear people who liye j 
Japan. 


The Debate | 
By Delight Mitchell—Glenvil, Nebrask 
Age 9 

ONCE a little American boy 

Who had earned ten cents 

Was walking on a summer day 

Debating as he went, | 

Just whether he would buy somethiz 

Such as candy or gum 

Or give it to a missionary 

When he had a larger sum. | 


But the little boy finally decided 
To give it to missions 

After he had saved a dollar or two | 
Instead of buying gum; 

And then he helped a Chinese boy | 
With that little sum; | 

And he remembered to this day 
When he thought of buying gum. 


The New World Movemen 

By Archie Deppe McCune, Glenvil, Ne. 

Age 10 . 

Wie in Denver there took plac« 

The Northern Baptist Conventi' 

Some one in the crowd 
Just happened to mention. 


| 


That a special effort 
Should be taking place 
That America should save 
The people of every race. 


So they started at once to save | 
As many a people’s soul 
As they could get a hold of | 
To reach God’s highest goal. 


Most of the years have passed | 
And the Movement is nearly done 

So let us do our very best, 
And give our highest sum. 


And if we have some coats and cap! 
That for us have grown too small 
Let us give them to the children | 
Who have nothing to wear at all 


I hope the sums will all be paid | 
When these five years hane ended 
And I hope after that we ean stil 


give help | 
To the folks we have befriended 
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Yew York—Brooklyn— 
Vicinity 
By Henry G. WEsTOoN SMITH 
. ministers of the Southern New 
Association were unusually stirred 
» March regional conference by an 
ss of Dr. Daniel Z. Fleming, for 
time missionary in India and now 
ssor of missions at the Union Theo- 
1 Seminary. Many know him 
zh his book “Building With India.” 
» truism that the world has become 
small today (when American life is 
represented in Tokyo through the 
a, and, the citizens of Calcutta are 
ing to the radio messages of Lon- 
was shown to involve tremendous 
nrecognized changes in the mission- 
ituation. Carey was free to repre- 
Christ as he found him in his own 
religious life; and little data was in 
ands of natives for the question of 
yrrectness of his representation. But 
the Chinese and Indians are judg- 
hristianity not only by the verbal in- 
tation they receive from westerners 
lso by American and European life 
'y see it in the motion picture exhibi- 
the news as daily reported in their 
s, and the accounts given them by 
al students returned from the uni- 
ies of the western world. Today, in 
words, the message of the love of 
t, as it operates in human hearts, is, 
e oriental mind, subjected to the 
of our military intrigues, our indus- 
injustices, race riots and_ political 
als. Orientals are replying to mis- 
‘ies, “Why not try it in America 
stor Fleming again said, what so 
are telling us, that we should pray 
1e day when native Christians will 
le control of the evangelization of 
own lands—and that that day is not 
vay. Some conditions of our effec- 
‘ooperation in oriental life, said he, 
1) A serious attempt to apply Chris- 
rinciples to our own civilization; (2) 
ognition of the worth of native re- 
s; (3) A supreme recognition of the 
of orientals to respond to Christ in 
Own way and in their own terms, 
ut the disquieting influence of our 
jan diversities of ritual and creed; 
4) A humble and equal approach to 
oblems of race and culture. 
Owe to the East the opportunity to 
Christ, the supreme religious life- 
of humanity. We dare not let our 
ney to sectarian prejudice, religious 
fciality and racial snobbishness in- 


€ with our responsibility to present _ 


> world “the unencrusted Christ.” 
Three Men Ordained 

‘€€ young men were ordained by the 
il of the Southern New York Asso- 
1 on Monday, March 24. They were 
iel Mingioli, A. A. Ziarko and L. P. 
- All of them have been engaged 
me time on the staff of workers at 


the Second Avenue Church in the Bow- 
ery region of the city. Mr. Mingioli has 
had charge of the Italian department and 
was educated at Colgate University. Mr. 
Ziarko has had charge of the Polish de- 
partment and was educated at the Biblical 
Seminary. Mr. Hosie is the director of 
religious education and was educated at 
Colgate University and Union Theological 
Seminary. Under Mr. Hosie’s leadership, 
the Sunday school has been materially 
built up during the last two years, the 
pastor informs us, adding that he is 
an especially efficient and consecrated 
worker. 

The work at the Second Avenue Church 
is one of our serious city mission en- 
terprises. In addition to these three men 
who were just ordained, there are on the 
staff, under the general direction of Pastor 
A. A. Forshee, a Russian pastor, Boris 
Bookin, and a neighborhood worker, Miss 
Noyes. English is taught to foreigners 
under the direction of Miss Bessie R. 
Reece, general Americanization secretary; 
music is taught under the leadership of 
Theodore E. Schulte; and there is a 
Chinese Sunday school under the care of 
Miss C. L. Bell. In addition to these 
there are numerous volunteer workers. 

It is an interesting fact that this work, 
so distinctively of a community nature, is 
carried on directly across the street from 
the Church of St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie, 
so widely advertised through the news- 
paper accounts of the interpretive dancing 
which frequently makes a part of the 
church service. The ministry of the two 
churches is not very much alike, it might 
be observed. 


Harlem Pastor Checks up on Himself 


At a special business meeting recently 
held at the Harlem Church of New York 
City, the pastor, Rev. Frank Lorimer, 
asked the church to give serious thought 
to the matter of his remaining in this 
pastorate. He presented two considera- 
tions as essential to his continuation; 
First, a spirit of cordial cooperation within 
the church and a brotherly attitude to- 
ward all neighbors of whatever race and 
creed, and second, that the church should 
strive toward self-support in the main- 
tenance of its worship. (This is a city mis- 
sion church, but Mr. Lorimer felt that the 
constituency should shoulder, more defi- 
nitely at least, some part of the work.) 

After careful consideration, with the 
pastor absent and the educational director, 


4 Pe are many kinds of love, 
as many kinds of light, 
And every kind of love makes a 
glory in the night. 
There is love that stirs the heart, 
and love that gives it rest; 
But the love that leads life upward 
is the noblest and the best. 
—Henry van Dyke 


Rey. Frank Herriott, in the chair, the 
church voted almost unanimously to fol- 
low the suggested steps under Mr. Lori- 
mer’s leadership. There was a deep spirit 
of loyalty and enthusiasm manifest. The 
“checking up” process seemed to have 
had real teaching value. In the midst of 
the upper east side of New York City, 
there is little patience with that which is 
not sincere in religion and often none too 
much of patience with that which is sin- 
cere. Mr. Lorimer felt the need of giving 
reality to the whole ministry. He is a 
graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, having received his M. 
A. degree previously from the University 
of Chicago. Since coming to the Harlem 
Church, he has steadfastly held to a very 
practical ministry in this congested sec- 
tion where brotherhood is tremendously 
needed. The church is looking forward 
to a new era of joy and usefulness in this 
community. 


City Mission Board Labors On 


It is a pleasure to see President Edward 
L. Ballard conduct a business session of 
the city mission board. The work is done 
with a snap and a precision, and yet re- 
veals an intelligent deliberation which 
commands the respect of the strong busi- 
ness and professional men who make up 
the board. It is one thing to bring these 
men of influence and means into a de- 
cision to give time and attention to the 
work of a kingdom enterprise and it is 
another to keep them believing that their 
investment of time and energy and money 
is worth while because something is actu- 
ally done after each ‘call to duty.” The 
city mission board may be held account- 
able for being a businesslike and, at the 
same time, thoroughly consecrated organ- 
ization. 


Boston Letter 


By CHarites H. Watson 


Spring Conference at Newton. 

This has become an established and 
anticipated function for the benefit of 
ministers and Christian laymen in New 
England. It comes in the spring vaca- 
tion, and invitations are sent to the min- 
isters, to the officials of the six state 
conventions, and to members of their 
governing boards. They become guests 
of the institution from Monday to Wed- 
nesday night. A program is carefully 
prepared, and members of the faculty 
with several other leaders, discuss dif- 
ferent phases of a central theme. 

The New Appreciation of Jesus. 

The above was the timely and profit- 
able subject this year, and it proved 
richly suggestive, and was opened wide 
and deep, in addresses of unusual pene- 
tration and power. 

President Horr struck the keynote in 
the opening address, and the following 
addresses seemed like vital amplifica- 
tions, not so much by any prearrange- 
ment. as by fervent and_ intelligent 
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agreement in faith and feeling. That was 
the charm of the whole conference. Dif- 
fering definitions were out of mind, 
while the Lord was being magnified, and 
obedient following of him was being de- 
scribed. Lieutenant Governor Fuller, 
and Mayor Childs of Newton brought 
greeting and welcome. The governor 
felt at home because he is one of us, 
being a member of the Malden church; 
and the mayor, because he had himself 
taken some of the open courses of lec- 
tures in an institution of which the city 
was proud. 
The Addresses 

In addition to his brief opening “key- 
note,” President Horr gave the first ad- 
dress on “Jesus as the Lord of Life.” 
He claimed that this was the prevailing 
form of the new appreciation of Christ. 


Want Ads 
Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


Do You Need Training for Christian 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, Foreign, 
Missionary, General Woman Church 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Training 
School offers best facilities; fundamentals 
by seminary teachers; specific by experts; 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two years 
course. Fee reasonable. P. W. Crannell, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


How Mrs. Williams Made 
$150 for Her Church Fund 


Are you a member of a Missionary or Junior 
Auxiliary, Ladies Aid, King’s Daughter or Sunday 
School, Women’s or Sewing Club? ‘Then you will 
be delighted to learn of our new and novel plan 
to raise money for church funds or other worthy 
causes, without any expense or risk on your part. 

Hundreds of the leading church societies through- 
out the country have raised thousands of dollars 
without any effort through this plan. 

With our original Church Fund Plan it is not 
necessary for you to wait for donations from your 
members and placing burdens on the few. Our 
plan will he a source of a regular income or you 
can use it in an emergency to meet an urgent need. 
Our plan will bear the strictest investigation (refer- 
ences on request). Remember you don’t have to 
invest a cent. 

Just send your name and address and we will 
immediately forward full details concerning our 
WONDERFUL PLAN for that extra fund. Don’t 
wait, write today. 


PACKAGE PRODUCTS CO., 


200 Broadway Dept. 6, New York City 
° . Postage 
Big Box of $q7OO 
F cms «86 Prepaid 
Stationery— 
200 sheets and 109 envelopes of high grade, clear, 
white bond paper-—nusually smooth writing surface. 
Size 6x 7 inches with envelopes to match. We give 
you superior quality stationery at this low price. 
Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 
on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark blue, 
(Note—our low price does not allow any variation 
in printing. Top center of sheet and flap of en- 
velope only). Type is Plate Gothic, designed espe- 


cially for clearness and good taste. Makes a per- 
sonal stationery you will be delighted to use. An 
ideal gift printed with your friend’s name. 


Just send your name and address (write or print 
clearly) with $1.09 (west of Denver and outside of 
the U. S. $1.10) and this generous box of stationery 
will come to you neatly packed, postage prepaid. 


Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. 
Order today! 


MARCELLUS PRINTING CO., Marcellus, Mich. 


A Spiritual Investment 


Money dedicated to the Lord’s service 
by our Life Annuity Plan 
1. You receive a large rate of inter- 
est while you live. 
2. At your death the money is used 
to spread the Gospel far and wide. 
Get Particulars—Address Department 710 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We are now in one of the great turn- 
ing-points of human history. Out of the 
great world-trough of woe and question- 
ing, is coming the true significance of 
Christ, and the conviction that he is the 
way of life, and that his teachings are 
the laws of God. Unrealities and con- 
ventionalities are passing, as a new Di- 
vine appreciation arrives. 

Prof. Richard M. Vaughan spoke on 
“Theology and Life.” Every one who 
thinks on religion is a theologian. That 
is why theology is necessary and per- 
sistent. It is both a life and a doctrine. 
God apprehended in Christ is the foun- 
dation of all our theology. 


Dr. C. N. Arbuckle of the First Church 
Newton Center, demanded the teaching 
preacher—that is what Jesus was. Teach- 
ing preserves truth and gives mental 
stability. “Short cuts” lead to short pas- 
torates, and both lead to short churches. 
Great questions about God, life, sin, the 
Bible and the future, must be answered. 


Carrying On 

The remaining speakers carried for- 
ward to a practical application the prin- 
ciples laid down. Prof. W. N. Donovan 
insisted on the prophet in the modern 
pulpit and Prof. H. K. Rowe marked 
out the main highways of evangelical- 
ism. Contact with God and a troubled 
world—that makes the true evangel. 
Prof. J. P. Berkeley insisted upon a 
sound psychology. Prof. Woodman 
Bradbury claimed that the minister must 
not only supply impressions and beliefs, 
but must be able to develop those _al- 
ready existing. Mr. Everett A. Greene, 
son of the superb Stephen Greene, de- 
clared that our methods must keep pace 
with the advances in secular education. 
Prof. F. L. Anderson stressed the seven 
great fundamentals with which the minis- 
ter must deal; God, Christ, sin, love, 
life, faith and the divine dominion. 


At the last session, Dr. H. F. Stilwell 
and Dr. A. K. DeBlois were the speak- 
ers. Dr. Stilwell appealed for a real 
evangelism that brings men to God; Dr. 
De Blois appealed for trained ministers 
—no less rigid training or skilled facul- 
ty than secular enterprise demands. 

This barest outline of a. remarkable 
conference will indicate how Newton is 
serving the churches. 


These Forty Years 


This week is distinguished by two 
notable celebrations. The first. is the 
fortieth anniversary of the installation of 
Dr. George A. Gorden as minister of the 
New Old South church. The writer was 
present at the council of installation, 
April 2, 1884. In eminence and weight, 
it was nobly representative of the Con- 
gregational body, and fully as conspicu- 
ous in its sensitiveness, to the prevailing 
theological differences. The Andover 
“New Departure” theological contro- 
versy was on, and the storm of it was 
neither spent nor broken. 


A thing that perhaps prinked the sus- 
picion of the “old guard” was that young 
Gordon was coming at thirty years of 
age to the headship of their oldest and 
solidest church, by the recommendation 
of President Eliot of Harvard, who had 
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tasted his unusual quality of mind : 
spirit while he was a student in the , 
versity. And the suspicion showed’ 
force and conviction in a vote of eij 
een against the installation, forty-e, 
voting in favor. The deep calmnesg;, 
the “candidate” was in strange cont 
to the tempest in the air. The high q| 
ities since disclosed in a luminous 1 
istry, were there at the beginning, ; 
quieting influence upon the couneil, 

Gordon’s refusal to be dogmatic, | 
his reasons therefor, were impressive,: 
disclaimed mastery of the divine adr. 
istration of the world, and claimed 
right to mental suspense concerning 
as rational, healthy, and fruitful of pe: 
as well as a safeguard against wast 
mind and spirit. He professed himsel: 
inquirer, a student of the things of ; 
and the life of man. Christ and his s¢ 
tures were his supreme authority, | 
like Paul, he “counted himself not} 
have apprehended” the divine mea; 
of life; that he was standing upon} 
shores of a vast continent, feeling! 
sublime attraction upon his spirit, pr) 
ing on as God might guide him and) 
fellow explorers, among the unsearch) 
riches of Christ. 


Secrets of Success 


This self-characterization becami 
rule which he was to follow in a 1 
istry of forty years which had now cr 
to well-merited recognition. He m 
ured his large opportunity, and | 
himself up to it. He was a strong 2 
with a single aim, making his pulpit ts 
not allowing “popularity” to lure } 
away from it. He became a spiritual 
intellectual force that brought gena 
tions of students to his feet, as wel 
truth seekers from every walk of f 
The meaning and glory of God in Jt 
Christ has been his continuous tha 
and never has he been tempted to 
aside from it to quibble about 1 
definitions and theological phrases. 


Another Celebration 


This one was perhaps more unique) 
cause centering in a sweet old heri 
and a religious individualist who bai 
classification: Dr. Charles A Dole, | 
radical saint who reigned so long | 
the free pulpit in Jamaica Plain.) 
was the fiftieth anniversary of his) 
dination, and three outstanding Boe 
ministers, Doctor Shippen, Doctor Fil 
ingham and Doctor Peterson, whi 
boys in his church were lead intol 
university, warmly and gratefully ) 
what manner of man he was. Then) 
tor Dole himself in a way that / 
charming and familiar, told his st? 
secret. It was not to cry “Lord, In 
but to do as He said.” 


Then they all remembered the @ 
truth of that which Doctor Dole’ 
so abundantly illustrated as a mini 
and citizen, and understood why he/ 
considered so odd, so_ religiously! 
fashionable, and why he was alt 
shocking us by raising his voicel 
truth, and angelically fighting for! 
“under dog.” , 

Certain features of these celebra?! 
are real teachers of some pretty ” 
fundamentals. 


) 
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Porto Rico Association 
By HeERBert Forp 

2 annual association of Porto Rican 
st churches was held this year in 
iountain town of Adjuntas. Because 
inaccessibility, the attendance was 
arge, but the entertainment was of 
vest and the spirit unusually high. 

credit is due the pastor, Rev. J. 
2 Robles, and his wife. A new fea- 
was a half day given over to the 
r people resulting in the organiza- 
yf an associational B. Y. P. U. The 
wo years have been marked by re- 
ible growth and activity in young 
e's societies, and it was high time 
were organized along associational 


oaper by Rev. R. Velez Lopez on 
and sure methods of evangelizing 
ountry districts was one of the best 
e meeting. He recommended the 
yyment of consecrated laymen, 
d by the pastor in open-air speaking 
inging, personal work and effective 
-to-house visitation. These methods 
‘tually being used with excellent re- 
in some of our fields. No charge is 
for this suggestion to some of the 
erm churches. A commission on 
ry work reported somewhat on the 
lines. 
: association voted approval of the 
-on future denominational program 
oposed by the committee of the 
ern Baptist Convention. So far as 
issues are concerned, the most im- 
it action taken was to accept the 
ation of the committee on coopera- 
nd to discontinue the committee as 
essary. The votes were unanimous, 
/not voting. This committee was 
tuted five years ago, at the sugges- 
f the missionary society, as a prac- 
means of granting more authority to 
yrto Rican churches. It was charged 
fixing the salary of the pastors 
n the limits, of course, of the 
it available from the society’s funds 
at purpose) assigning the propor- 
> be paid by the churches and by 
ciety in each case. At first there 
ome feeling that the society was 
ig the association a gold brick, but 
real meaning was understood, it 
scepted, and the committee worked 
to discharge its obligation. There 
eveloped some strong criticism of 
mmittee by certain pastors who felt 
ustice was not being given them. 
criticism is of course natural and 
not be taken too seriously by an 
committee, but the censure became 
le, and the committee was unwilling 
tinue longer. A deep-seated reason 
: action taken, however, was a feel- 
idently widespread, that such a sys- 
Presbyterian and not Baptist. Per- 
his sentiment is correct, and that 
grants of autonomy on Baptist mis- 
elds should be made to the local 
and not to the association or to 
tervening committee whatever. 
reports showed an average attend- 
t Sunday school of approximately 
Over twice the membership of the 
€s and an increase of about 1,200 
1€ average of last year, which was 


likewise an increase of 1,000 over the year 
before. The total offerings of the churches 
were about $18,000, a slight increase over 
those of the prosperous year of 1921, 
which until now has stood as 4a record. 
Forty-three per cent of pastors’ salaries 
are paid by the churches. 

The high-light of the association was 
the presence and addresses of Dr. S. G. 
Neil of the Publication Society. This was 
his third visit to the island, and he easily 
outstrips any other continental American 
in his hold on the hearts of the Porto 
Ricans. His greatest messages were on 
evangelism, the elements that enter into 
the making of the ministry, and his evan- 
gelistic sermon which closed the associa- 
tion, when fifty-six confessed Christ. This 
number was probably limited by the num- 
ber of unconverted present. The Holy 
Spirit descended upon us in full power. 
It is true that in a sense we had slowed 
down in evangelistic fire, but Doctor Neil 
so stirred every delegate that beyond 
question the evangelistic results of this 
coming year will be several-fold greater 
than those of the past year. 


A Tribute to Miss Martha 


Troeck 
By Mrs. W. P. Toppinc 

Miss Martha Troeck, missionary of our 
Woman’s Home Mission Society for 
thirty-two years, born March 20, 1865, 
entered heaven just as the midnight bells 
were heralding in her fifty-ninth birthday, 
March 20, 1924. 

Not only our great Baptist family pause 
and speak with love of one of our best 
beloved missionaries, but Illinois Baptists 
feel that another dear friend has gone 
from their lives but not from their hearts. 
Born and educated in Memo, Germany, 
living there until 1886, the sudden death 
of her lover caused Miss Troeck to change 
her plans and come to America, where 
she lived in Philadelphia, New York and 
Rochester. Always working in mission 
schools in these large cities, she was 
finally directed to the Baptist Missionary 
Training School and entered there in 
1890. After her graduation she was sent 
to Ellis Island, where for twenty-one 
years her love and sympathy for those in 
need and her knowledge of various dialects 
made her an angel of mercy to thousands 
of anxious mothers and children whose 
first experience in America was the de- 
tention room at Ellis Island. She had 
great influence with the officials on the 
island and in New York City, and many 
citizens of our country have cause to re- 
member her help in times of misunder- 
standing. 

When the war came and Ellis Island 
was closed, Miss Troeck was placed at 
great disadvantage, for her strong love 
for her own people was against her; al- 
though absolutely true to America, there 
were some who doubted. Then it was 
our woman’s home mission board placed 
her in Katherine House, Indiana Harbor, 
where people of twenty-one nationalities 
gathered, and where her knowledge of 
many languages proved a great blessing. 
Here during the epidemic of flu in 1917 
she showed herself a heroine, caring for 
the sick and dying. For the past seven 
years she was field worker in Chicago, 
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also counselor and tutor to the girls in 
our training school, teaching the students, 
by actual participation in the work on the 
mission fields in Chicago the real joy of 
service. It was while returning from her 
Mother’s Sewing Class at Raymond In- 
stitute, on Wednesday evening, March OR 
as she alighted from a street car at Ver- 
non Ave. and 31st St. that she was hit by 
a passing auto, rendered unconscious and 
died two hours later. How those closely 
associated with her will miss that fine 
personality! How we, in Illinois, will 


What Is 


Modernism? 
By Leighton Parks, D.D. 


Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s, New York 


Written for men and women who, no 
longer satisfied with the old expressions of 
faith, are in deep distress and long for a 
freedom of faith which will enable them to 
worship God in spirit and in truth. $1.00 


The God of the 
Early Christians 


By Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, D.D. 


Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 


Shows how the teaching of Jesus and 
Paul concerning God passed through the 
influence of Paul and his followers from 
being simply another of the many cults 
of the ages into a universal religion with 
God and Jesus Christ, His Son, as co- 


equal. $1.75 
The 
Birth and Growth 
of Religion 


By George Foot Moore, D.D. 
Professor of the History of Religion, 
Harvard University 


An account of the origin and develop- 
ment of religion that the average reader 
can easily understand. The author finds 
the universal motive of religion in the 
impulse to self-preservation and eventu- 
ally to self-realization. $1.50 


The World’s 
Living Religions 
By Robert Ernest Hume, Ph.D. 


= Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 


Aims to lay a foundation on the basis 
of which a thoughtful reader can reach a 
real understanding of the essential differ- 
ences between the extant religions of the 
world and an adequate knowledge of their 
origin, literature, history, and values. $1.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$200 to $400 per Month 


Wanted—Christian men and women, college 
trained or teachers preferred, for summer 
work or permanent position. Work is enjoyable, 
elevating and of high service to mankind. Both 
traveling and local positions open. State age, 


education, experience and territory preferred. 
W. A. Pottenger, 2306 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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miss her letters of appreciation from 
every box received through our White 
Cross Committees, our W. W. G. Guilds! 
3ut what a joyous entry into heaven! No 


pain, no suffering—the activities of earth 


changed for the glories of heaven—for 


New England 


surely as she came we believe the angels 
must have chanted—‘Enter, ye blessed of 


my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you.” 


Individual Communion Services 


From the standpoints of quality, workmanship, and durability these Services 
leave nothing to be desired. Aluminum or Silver-plate, attractive and sanitary. 


ALUMINUM 
(INTERLOCKING) 


Style No. 50A 
No. 2. Tray with forty 
plain glasses....... $6.25 
No. 6. Tray with thirty- 
five plain glasses. ..$6.00 
q 


No. 10. Tray with thirty 
plain glasses........$5. 
Base, Aluminum 
Base No. 50A. Fits Trays 
PR. eh) wera aie $2.00 
Cover, Aluminum 
Cover No. 50A, Fits 
Trays 2, 6, or 10...$2.25 


Style No. 504 


ALUMINUM 


(Not INTERLOCKING) 


Style No. 554A 
No. 13. Tray only, with thirty- 
five plain glasses.......... $5.75 
Base, Aluminum 
Base No. 55A. Fits the above 
Cover, Aluminum 
Cover No. 55A,. Fits the above 


Style No, 55A 


SILVER-PLATE 


(INTERLOCKING) 


Style No. 90 
No, 90. Tray with thirty-six plain 


Base No. 2. Fits tray No. 90.....$16.00 


Cover No. 2. Fits tray No. 90....$12.00 


Style No. 90 


SILVER-PLATE 


(INTERLOCKING) 
Style No. 85 
No. 85. Tray with 
thirty-six plain 
elasses id. tao $22.00 


Base No. 1. 


Cover No. 1. Fits tray 


Style No. 85 


: Duty and freight charges must be added by Canadian Customers. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog of Our Complete Line of Communion Ware 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, : - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGee Street, Kansas Cit 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 223 Church Street, Toronto 


(Order from our nearest house) 


Church News by States : 


First cHURCH, BATH, ME., Rev. J. A. 
Swetman, pastor, helda rally and _roll-call 


service, March 27, with large atten¢! 
The pastor had charge of the service} 
speaker for the occasion was a formes 
tor, Rev. Chas. Raymond Chappell, nc 
Middleboro, Mass., who delivered a 
spiring address on “The Soul’s Hor} 
The thank-offering amounted to $165, | 
ters from former pastors and non-res 
members were read. Rev. Samuel F; 
state evangelist, was present and addr, 
the congregation on “The Forward }\ 
ment of the Church in all Its Activi: 


For stx MONTHS Rey. Harold W. { 
has been doing foundation and constrt; 
work in his new parish at Rumford) 
Congregations have greatly increase( 
men’s class, large and constantly gr¢ 
larger, and an efficient class of wome; 
encouraging features of the Sunday sit 
The pastor, Deacon Mixer, and others,; 
organized a “bond of helpfulness” | 
value $10) business which bids fair 4 
move the debt remaining on the larg) 
penditure for church and parsonage. ? 
sibly the honor may go to the womery 
already have paid $500 for debt redt: 
during the last few months. Pastor! 
tis is also preaching and teaching in| 
day school at Smith’s Crossing, whe 
fine community audience gathers on Si 
afternoon. 


THE BURNHAM, (ME.), CHURCH, 1 
has had the faithful ministries of Ri 
E. Longley, suffered the loss of its mi 
house by fire several months ago, /n 
building has been erected and will bee 
cated at the meeting of the North Ker? 
Association in May. Evangelist 1 
Taylor and his daughter held evang' 
services here, and the church membs 
has risen from eleven to twenty-eighiy 
more in prospect. 


Pastor Harry S. Erp of Mexico,V 
went with his boys to the Boys’ Cd 
ence at Augusta, and in his absence tho 
motion director spoke at the churc 
Sunday evening. A large audience, 
lent music, and sympathetic attention i 
a pleasant evening for the visitor. A) 
partments of the work are prospering] 
church is busy in the New World } 
ment. It made a splendid and remas 
showing in its pledges, going over th 
and it will redeem them and go foua 
Pastor Erb preaches at West Peru on) 
day afternoon. ! 


THE PLANS FOR THE one hundredté 
niversay of Vermont Baptist State) 
vention, to be held with the First Ct 
of Burlington, May 19-21, are deft 
taking form, and a centennial progra | 
tirely worthy of the occasion is as? 
The speakers engaged include Mrs. f 
R. Judd, member of the board of thi 
man’s Home Mission Society; Miss i 
beth Vickland, missionary in Bul iy 
Guy W. Bailey of the University of 
mont; Pres. Charles A. Plumley ofN 
wich University; Pres. Paul Dwight 
of Middlebury College; Rev. © Ni 
buckle of Newton Center, Mass.; 
Richard M. Vaughan, professor 1m [¢ 
ton Theological Seminary; Rev. W.” 
Roselle of Malden, Mass.; Rev. Hut 
Heath, secretary of the Massacl5 
State ‘Convention; Miss Nan_ F. 
Rev. Owen Brown, and Rev. W. H.% 
representing the Publication Society R 
C. L. White of the Home Mission Si 
and Rev. J. C. Robbins of the Foreigt 
sion Society. A stereopticon lecture? 
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ne history of Vermont Baptists dur- 
e past 100 years is being prepared by 
W. G. Towart of Bennington. This 
ses to be one of the interesting feat- 
of the program. The close of the 
sar New World Movement program, 
ate secretary’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
nd the end of the first century of or- 
d Baptist work in the state make 
onvention a notable event for Ver 
Baptists, and a record attendance is 


ed. 


. J. J. Bercer, for two years pastor 
Mount Holly and Belmont churches 
has tendered his resignation to take 
about April 30. 


COLCHESTER CHURCH, (Vt.), which 
gre than three years, has been “feder- 
with the Congregational church, is do- 
lendid work under the leadership of 
), G. Donnocker. During the past year 
aptist church edifice has been re- 
d, new carpets laid and other repairs 
nprovements made. During the year 
ave been received into the church, 
y letter and eight heads of families 
profession of faith. The Sunday 

has been reorganized and is doing 
work. A Christian Endeavor Society 
zed during the year has had an aver- 
tendance of twenty-seven, and is giv- 
e young people training in Christian 


WORK IN THE LYNDON CENTER (Vt.), 
1, Rev. G. E. Conglon, pastor, is in 
couraging condition. Nineteen have 
ly been received by baptism, and oth- 
ll be received by letter. Several of 
who have come into the church by 
n are members of the young people’s 
whith is rendering good service. The 
ns Mission Society and the World 
Guild are doing excellent work and 
urch is making a record in the mat- 
missionary reading. 


A. S. PuTnaM, treasurer of Shaw 
rsity, Raleigh, N. C., who, for the 
wo years has supplied the Baptist 
ongregational churches in Andover, 
ring the summer months is again to 
these churches during June, July 
ugust. 


INANIMOUS CALL has been extended 
v. J. H. Blackburn, pastor of the 
Street church, Newport, Vit=) ea 
thford and East Richford churches. 


Atlantic States 
a 


ESENTATIVES of Rochester and Mon- 
uunty churches met in council with 
st Baptist church of Webster, N. Y., 
vised the ordination of Mr. Harold 
» senior in Rochester Theological 
Ty, and acting pastor of the Web- 
urch. Mr. Husted has recently ac- 
a call to succeed Doctor Rust as 
of the Immanuel Baptist church of 
m, Pa. Parts in the service of or- 
1 were taken by Rev. A. E. Isaac, 
mt C. A. Barbour, Rev. F. G. Rey- 
Dr. A. W. Beaven, and Prof. C. H. 
tan. Dr, John F. Vichert, president 
New York Baptist State Convention, 
oderator of the council, and Rey. 
» Dean clerk. Before coming to the 
ty Mr. Husted for three years was 
worker with the Home Mission So- 
nd during that time made a signifi- 
tyvey of Baptist work in Rochester 
nroe County. 

ON THE RAPIDLY GROWING south side 


of Rochester, N. Y., just across the river 
from the new site of the Greater Rochester 
University, the Genesee church is strug- 
gling to keep pace with its great and 
growing opportunity. This comparatively 
small church recently astonished the Bap- 
tists of Rochester by undertaking a build- 
ing fund campaign for $75,000. While not 
quite successful in the campaign, the church 
is determined not to be defeated in its plan 
for a building, and is now closing contracts 
for the completion of a $125,000 building, 
the basement of which was constructed last 
year. Rey. T. B. Caldwell is the happy 
leader of this aggressive group. 


OVERSUBSCRIBING THE BUDGET is a_ habit 
of which Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. ve 
Baptists are proud. Their combined budget 
for current expense and benevolence this 
year was set at almost $82,000. Sunday, 
Mar. 30, the first day of Lake Avenue’s 
canvass, the workers reported pledges 
amounting to over $70,000. It looks as 
though Lake Avenue would run true to 
form again this year. 


IN THE Baptist TEMPLE, Rochester, N. 
Y., on Mar. 30, the evening congregation 
heard the male quartet of Hampton Insti- 
tue. After telling of a visit which he had 
made to Hampton Institute, the pastor, 
Clinton Wunder, made the statement that a 
trip through that institution was worth 
“ten thousand stump speeches, and a million 
meetings of the Ku Klux Klan.” 


GREECE CHURCH, Rochester, N. Y., just 
over the city line in the Kodak Park sec- 
tion of Rochester, is making preparations 
for a standard community training school, 
to begin immediately after Easter. The 
school is to be held under the auspices of 
the Monroe County Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, and is planned to accommodate 
teachers and workers of Sunday schools 
of all denominations in that section of the 
county. Instructors in the school will in- 
clude Dr. Earl B. Cross, of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Miss Lily Best, children’s 
worker of the Central Presbyterian church, 
Rev. George L. Cutton, executive secretary 
of the Monroe County Sunday-school As- 
sociation, and Rev. Fred E. Dean, pastor 
of the Greece church. 


Pie 
Goodspeed | 
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~ $1.50 


Other styles to $5.00 


An American Translation 
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Some Important 
Books of the Hour 


THE WICKET GATE 


et ee ad 

Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, M.C., C.F., 
author of “I Believe,’’ “‘Lies,’’ etc. 

A series of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer quite as original 
and startling as the author’s series on the Creed, 

Net, $1.50 


THE WAY OF JESUS. 


A Frank Inquiry Into the 
Way of Jesus for Human 
Society dtenry 7. Hodgkin, M.A., M_B., 


author of ‘‘The Christian Revolution,’’ etc. 
Dr. Hodgkin’s large American following will welcome this 
searching and informing inquiry into the problem ‘*Does 
Jesus Christ give us the kind of guidance we need?” 


Net, $1.25 
ALEXANDER WHYTE 


The Life and Work of the 
Late Principal of New 
Col l@2C) G. F. Barbour, Ph.D. 


Thousands in America who know of Dr, Whyte’s remark- 

able ministry and have read his last book, “Lord, Teach Us 

to Pray,” will want the lite record of this great man. 
Illustrated. Net, $6.00 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Prof. Ernest Sellin, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prof. A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D. 


Prof. Peake vouches for the authentic value of this scholarly 
volume in which are presented the most recent developments 
in German Old Testament criticism, nowhere else accessible 
in English. Net, 83.00 


VISIONS OF HOPE AND 
FEAR. A Study of the 


Book of Revelation and 
Its Message for Today 


George W. Thorn 
The Student Christian Movement has had this work pre- 
pared for the student of Scripture who finds the last book of 
the Bible too much of a puzzle to understand unaided b 
modern scholarship. Net, $1.75 


THE CREATEST FORCE ON 
EARTH. The Power of In- 
tensified Prayer Thomas Payne, D.D. 


“Shows how it is possible to bring the Apostolic prayer life 
up to date. Some of the most powerful illustrations on the 
prayer life I have ever read.’”’—Rev. Seth Joshua, in the In- 
troduction. Net, $1.35 


COD’S WORLD PROGRAM. 


Cod’s Plans for Men and Their 


Consummation ES mes he 
Grant Stroh, Instructor in Biblical Criti- 
ctsm, Moody Bible Institute. 

An absorbing study of the objective, scope and consumma- 

tion of God’s program for the race, as indicated in Scrip- 

ture, and in human history and progress. A timely and fas- 
cinating book. Net, $1.50 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


Rev. Prof. H. R. Mackintosh, D.D., author 
of ‘‘The Divine Initiative,’ etc. : 
A series of scholarly lectures on some of the significant 
phases of the Christian faith, by the eminent Professor of 
Theology in New College, Edinburgh. Prof. Mackintosh’s 
many readers in America will welcome it. Net. $2.25 


THE SHOUT OF THE KINC 


Rev. Ernest, Raymond, author of ‘‘Tell Eng- 
land,’’ etc. 
This first volume of sermons by the noted author of ‘Tell 
England” bears a contagious conviction as to the reality and 
victory of spiritual truth. Net, $1.60 


A_ CHRISTIAN PROGRAM 
FOR THE RURAL COMMU- 


NITY. The Fondren Lectures, 


1923 Kenyon L. Butterfield, A.M., LL.D., 

———_ President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

“The whole range of individual and social welfare is sur- 

veyed by Dr. Butterfield. Keen analysis of conditions is 

followed by constructive suggestions.’’—Aecord of Christian 

Work. et, $1.50 


THE STUDENT’S HiSTORI- 


Rev. William Walter 
Smith, A.M., M.D. 
the best brief handbook on the history and geog- 
raphy of Palestine. Ilas latest information, and modern as 
well as ancient road maps. 


100 halt-tone illustrations and 


85 maps in color. Net, $2.00 

At Your Religious Book Store 
PORAR GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
BOO: 244 Madison Avenue New Yorl 
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| Between Us 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of 
church membership $2.00; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 52 cents. 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tue Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should sent in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 
Advertising: Per 


Display: agate line, 30 


cents; full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 100 words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany or- 
der. 
Correspondence 
Tue Baptist, 417 
cago, Ill. 


be addressed to 
Dearborn St., Chi- 


should 
South 


“Between Us” is the new title we have 
chosen for the publisher’s column which 
will be conducted from week to week 
hereafter. The title suggests the very 
thing we have in mind with reference 
to the service which this column is de- 
signed to render. While the rest of the 
paper is given to news and editorial in- 
terpretation which must not be too per- 
sonal, the publisher’s column will be ex- 
tremely though not offensively personal 
Inter Nos is the Latin for it, and we 
shall use it for all it is worth. Watch 
this column and see us demonstrate what 
“Between Us” means. 

ee 

Gentle Reader, are you in arrears in 
your subscription to THe Baptist? 
We need to close the fiscal year, April 
30, with honor. Look at the label on 
your paper, try to remember the letters 
you have received calling your attention 
to your renewal, sit down and write your 
check, send it in at once and make us 
both happy. It is a small matter to you, 
but in the aggregate it is a tremendously 
big matter to us. Selah! 

* *k x 

“Bailey and Tue Baptist’ makes a 
splendid alliteration. And there is a rea- 
son. He writes that he is sending a 
check for $644 to put Tue Baptist into 
every home in his church, the First Bap- 
tist of Seattle, Wash. Big checks have 
been received but none bigger. In fact 
we have a suspicion that this leads them 
all in the matter of a check. We wish 
hundreds of other churches would follow 
the lead of Dr. A. M. Bailey and his great 
church. Thank you. 

* ok * 

We wish we might give you the name 
of that fine layman who paid all the ex- 
penses of a recent campaign for the in- 
creased circulation of THe BAPTIST 
in a certain state out of his own pocket. 
But he forbids us to mention his name. 
The limitation he places upon us in this 
respect is a true reflection of his genuine 
modesty—a modesty which is character- 
istic of thousands of our Baptist breth- 
ren. 


Lake Region 


Ture KALAMAzoo River ASSOCIATION of 
Baptist Women’s Societies (Mich.) held the 
largest and most successful meeting in its 
history Mar. 25 at the Bethel Baptist church, 
121 women registering for the day. Ten 
churches were represented at this meeting. 
There are in the association but thirteen 
churches that have settled pastors. Three 
of them have no train service to Kalamazoo 
and auto roads are impassable, but two of 
these sent written reports, and the Bloom- 
ingdale church forwarded $35, the contents 
of “might boxes.” A total of $485.85 was 
collected by the treasurer, and it was an- 
nounced that the association’s quota of $500 
for the continuation fund will be met, when 
the two churches not included in_ this 
amount, send in their contributions. Most 
of this will go to the women’s dormitory for 
Kalamazoo College. Mrs. H. J. Harris of 
Battle Creek was re-elected president and 
Mrs. George Waid of Marshall was named 
vice president. Mrs. E. W. Herron of 
Kalamazoo was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

Rev. C. P. GReENFIELD, pastor of the 
Tabernacle church, Indianapolis, recently 
dedicated a new Sunday-school plant. 

Rev. C. I. Grspens has assumed the pas- 
torate of the Garden church, Indianapolis. 
He is successor to Rev. W. H. Harris who 
served that church for more than a dozen 
years. 

Rev. H. L. Spancier, formerly of Brad- 
ford, Pa., has entered upon the pastorate 
of the Cumberland church (Ind.). 

THE STATE BOARD OF THE WoMAN’S MIs- 
SIONARY Society of Illinois met in Chicago, 
Mar. 28, with thirty members present. Re- 
ports of the chairmen showed advancement 


in every department of state work. All as- | 


sociations are working hard for victory in 
the New World Movement. Miss Alice 
Brimson will make a trip throughout the 
state to educate churches along Christian 
Americanization lines. Three reorganiza- 
tions and seven new organizations of Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade, and one new mis- 
sion circle, at Cambria, were reported. 
Mrs. W. P. Topping and Mrs. S. Schiele 


q 
{ 


THE BAPT] 


were appointed delegates to represen; 
state board at the Northern Been 
vention at Milwaukee. A resolution s 
ing the need of a child labor law, pres! 
by the courtesy committee, was adopt 
the board and copies of the resolution, 
to President Coolidge and United § 
senators. On Tuesday, Apr. 22, the! 
preceding the Central District Meetiy 
Bloomington, Apr. 23-24, there will t 
llinois state conference for wor! 
talled the school of helpful sugges 
from ten to four o’clock. The Chica} 
Alton train for Bloomington leaves U 
Station, Chicago, at 6:50 p. m, Re 
trip ticket from Chicago is $9.12. T: 
planning to attend, notify Mrs, } 
Washburn, 318 N. Main St., Bloor 
ton, Ill. 

Rev. W. E. Morris, a banker of Ir} 
ton, Ind., for many years a pastor, p} 
to his reward a short time ago, He y; 
man of exemplary character. { 


Rev. J. P. Morris, son of Rey, V 
Morris, now pastor at Emerson Ay; 
Indianapolis, dedicated the first unit | 
growing church in the eastern part 0) 
city. 

Rey. U. S. Ciutron, who, with thi 
ception of Doctor Taylor, is the Ic 
established pastor in Indianapolis, ha) 
gun the construction of a chureh 4 
‘orium. 

Dr. L. C. Trent, who came from Ilk 
is having remarkable success at the Wi 
ruff Place church, Indianapolis. He} 
man of scholarship and talent. His Si 
school on one Sunday numbered 8265 
the class which he teaches had am aft 
ance of 194, | 

Rev. J. R. Quick, pastor of the | 
Avenue church, Indianapolis, aman} 
has achieved success upon the present ¢ 
is bereaved through the death of his 1 

Rev. CLARENCE WILHELM became 4} 
of Calvary church, Indianapolis, eigé 
months ago, and in that time has req 
upwards of 700 members into his cl: 
When he came to the field it had nq: 
from 150 members; now it has 800, al 
the second largest in the city. 

IN THE INTEREST of the stewardshipa 
paign, F. E. Dark visited the folly 
Illinois churches, coming to them alf 
similar campaign in South Dakota—l 


TY 


SPECIALIZED SERVICE for MENTAL 


DISORDERS in a GENERAL HOSPITALS | 


HE Mounds Park Sanitarium has, over a period of many | 

years of study and adaption, provided a specialized depart- 

\ ment for the treatment of mental and nervous diseases. 
§ Asa General Hospital its staff of consulting physicians trained | 

in the various branches of medicine and surgery are constantly 


available to this department as are its fully equipped labora- 
§Expert nursing care has been provided through 


tories. 


specialized training to insure constant proper attention. §The | 


spacious grounds, and the atmosphere of cheerfulness of the 
Sanitarium are a real asset to this department. 


Mounds School for Nurses 
Mounds Park Sanitarium 


The Midway Hospital 
The Merriam Park Hospital 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


| 
GENERAL OFFICES: EARL STREET AT THE INDIAN MOUNDS, SAINT PAUL 


| 
_ 
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boro, Carbondale, Cairo, Cartersville 
on, Johnson City, Christopher, Frank- 
Heights, Mount Vernon, Benton and 
oon. Mr. Dark says: “Many of the 
e confessed that the teaching upon 
irdship and tithing had come to them 
entirely new light, but it seemed to be 
eaching of the Bible; and in almost 
* church both laity and pastor ex- 
ed their belief that what was taught 
he key to the solution of the financial 
spiritual, problems of our churches. 
of the churches mentioned 173 persons 
ed themselves to the practice of 
’ 


g.” 


Rocky Mountain States 


 L. C. Barnes, secretary of the Eng- 
yeaking missions and Indian work of 
ome Mission Society, visited Arizona. 
yecial objective, outside of a visit with 
fice, was to see Church Invigorator 
now working in Clifton, in action. 


. E. R. Brown, of Los Angeles, gen- 
missionary to the Mexicans in the 
1 States, recently spent a week in 
ale, Ariz., aiding in the organization 
2 Mexican Baptist Church and the 
tion of the new meeting house in 
face. He conducted meetings during 
reek which resulted in several con- 
ns and baptisms. Pastor Tooms and 
‘ople have great cause for rejoicing. 


. Ctype Brencte of Perkins, Okla., 
tat Phoenix, Ariz. He hopes to re- 
in Arizona. 


. J. D. Sprincston, of Los Angeles, 
4 of religious education in Arizona, 
sted institutes for the Clemenceau 
| Wm. J. Gordon, pastor, and the 
ott church, W. P. Bristow, pastor. 
pastors report that their work was 
7 helped. 


Arizona Baptist SuMMER AssEM- 
ill meet at Oracle, twenty-eight miles 
M@eelicson, July 1-10. This is a 
ul location, easily accessible from 
‘ts of the state, on splendid highway 
tmple facilities for the comfort and 
inment of all. Meals will be served 
t. The program committee is busy 
task. A large delegation is expected 
ll the churches. 

Ferg. 19, Chas. L. Kau was ordained 
gospel ministry. Those taking part 
service were Secretary H. Q. Mor- 
ev. C. T. Garnett of Bisbee, who 


2d the sermon, Mr. F. W. Fickett, 
d Rev. R. S. Beal. Mr. Kau is ren- 
valuable service to the Tucson 


(Ariz.) as assistant pastor to R. S. 


W. B. Percivat, pastor of the First 
Mesa, Ariz., is leading his church 
enlarged program of activities, 
lurch is happy under his ministry, 
€ outlook is encouraging for the 
hurch. 


Ricuarp E. Day, pastor of the First 
Phoenix, Ariz., is taking up the 
ith enthusiasm and has launched an 
§ Program provided by the denom- 
Mr. Day led the local B. Y. P. U. 
ries of studies on Baptist doctrines, 
> church is laying its plans for a 
umber of baptisms before Easter. 

First cHurcu, Douglas, Ariz:,-JiN, 
4, Pastor, recently held an institute 
tons in which Pastor C. T. Garnett 
ee and Secretary Morton partici- 
The B. Y. P. U. as a group attended 
y and enthusiastically a series of 


institutes on stewardship. 
signed the tithing cards. 

THE BisBeE CHURCH (Ariz.), under the 
leadership of C. T. Garnett, pastor, has re- 
ceived 144 new members during the year, 
of which sixty-nine have been by bap- 
tism. There has been a net gain of 107 
during the first eleven months of the 
year. 

AFTER A SIX-YEAR PASTORATE at Sterling, 
Colo., Rev. Emmanuel Payne resigned to 
accept a call from the First church of 
Delta, Colo., beginning his work there on 
Apr. 6. Two hundred members were added 
to the Sterling church during Mr, Payne’s 
pastorate. A great farewell service and 
many parting gifts were given to Mr. and 


Twenty-one 


Mrs. Payne at Sterling. 


THE MINISTER’S 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


Minister, First Congregational Church 
Akron, Ohio 


200 pages. I2mo. 


$1.75 


This book gives practical suggestions 
to younger ministers on the problems 
that confront them. In a clear, jour- 


nalistic style, not without humor, it 
treats of the ministry as a profession, 


the pastoral relationship, methods by 
which the minister may honorably add 
to his income, the care of the church 
property, church finances, sermon prep- 
aration, visitation of the sick, weddings, 
funerals, the minister’s reading, his cor- 
respondence, and other matters that 
confront him daily, including a survey 
of the personal problems confided to 
him by those who seek his counsel. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


LSE 
hE 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATH NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


CU BELLS 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne. ut 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL CO.? HittsBoro, Onto 
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When Rodeheaver Sang 
“The Old Rugged Cross” 


thousands in the great Billy Sunday Tab- 
ernacle were thrilled and exalted. This is but 
one of the many inspiring sacred songs that 
can now be heard on Mr. Rodeheaver’s Rain- 
bow Records. You, too, can enjoy these 
famous songs in your own home. Read 
special offer below. 
A 


Sacred $69 


fe Songs rere 


on 4 Double-Faced 10-in. Records 


Below are listed the songs that will live for- 
ever in Christian hearts. Sung by Homer 
Rodeheaver, Mrs. Asher, the Criterian Quar- 
tet, Kim and Nyland, and other well-known 
Gospel Singers. 


Safe in the Arms of Jesus 

I Walk with the King 

The Old Rugged Cross 

Half Has Never Yet Been Told 
Carry Your Cross with a Smile 
Life’s Railway to Heaven 

Keep Me on the Firing Line 

I Will Sing of My Redeemer 


Record Album, value 
$1.50, sent FREE to pur- 
chasers of the above. 
Holds 10 records. 


These records should be in every Christian home. 
Play on any phonograph. Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money back. Order these eight Gospel 
songs today. Pay postman only $2.95 (plus a few 
cents postage) on delivery. Or you may send $3 cash 
with this coupon if you prefer and we will send records 
postpaid. Your money refunded if not delighted. 


Send No Money 


Just Mail Coupon 
THE RODEHEAVER CO., Dept. M11 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your special combination of 8 sacred songs 
on 4 Double-Faced 10-inch records, I will pay the postman 
$2.95 (plus postage) on delivery, provided you include 


Record Album Free. You agree to refund my money if I 
wish to return the records in 10 days. 


UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 
(@w SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
SKM" ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
GS OURFAEE CATALOGUE 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


BEI3:i:S. ELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Pacific Coast 
eee 


Redlands Student Conference, 
March 14-16 
The problems of Christian leadership 
and of Christian education overlap. The 
high-school age is fraught with the 
greatest responsibilities since decisions 
for life work and for a place to prepare 


$100 to $200 Weekly 
Every Week in the Year 


Christian Men and Women this is your opportunity to 
make big money. Our representatives are earning 
more money than ever before, many as high as $200.00 
weekly selling the New Indexed Bible. Endorsed and 
recommended by ministers, editors and Bible students 
everywhere. Thousands declare it the best Bible 
published. 


A.F. Strohmeyer says— 
“‘Tcan earn more in a single 
week selling the New In- 
dexed Bible than I ever 
earned in a whole month 
doing anything else. This ts 
the Bible every minister, 
Sunday School Teacher or 
Layman wants. Nearly 
every demonstration results 
in asale.’’ 


Olive E. Hill Says— 
‘In three mornings I sold 27 
New Indexed Bibles. It was the 
most pleasant and worth while ¢ 
work I ever did. Touching 
shoulders with Earth’s choicest } 
folks Ienlarge my vision of Life 
and its purpose, at the same 
time earning more money in 
less time and with less effort if 
than ever before.’’ t 


The New Indexed Bible 


combines three translations, or three Bibles in one, a 
compressed digest and encyclopedia. It is really a 
Biblical library at a costof asingle volume. Nothin 
like it. You will enjoy using this Bible and YO 
CAN MAKE MONEY selling it. _ 

Write today for further particulars. 
education and experience. 


BUXTON- WESTERMAN COMPANY 
36S. State St. Dept. 27 Chicago, Ill. 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department . 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
py and WINDSTORM 


State age, 


ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
ers same as stock com- 
panies. 
” Parsonages, Homes and 
| Personal Effects of Church 
ft i t Members also insured. ¢ 
“ onl. No agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Hxchange, Ohicago, Il. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


HURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book @—/ 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill. 


for that life-work are then made. Since 
the problem is one it can be best solved 
by bringing the two factions together. 
The First Batpist church and the Uni- 
versity of Redlands cooperating, have 
recently experienced this happy result. 
The church furnished entertainment for 
250 young high-school people, prepared 
a banquet, and provided the funds. The 
university provided iuncheon and meet- 
ing places and university students fur- 
nished the working committee and execu- 
tive force. Doctor Francis, Doctor 
Brougher, Rev. Gordon Palmer and Mr. 
G. Ellingwood Joy of Los Angeles gave 
their best from the platform and else- 
where and Mr. James A. Burns of the 
Oneita Institute in the Kentucky moun- 
tains, made his usual powerful contribu- 
tion to the inspiration of the conference. 


Delegates came from all over Southern 
California, comprising hand - picked 
groups from the various B. Y. P. U.’s 
and C. E. societies. The great majority 
were there for the very first session on 
Friday evening, Mar. 14, and they 
brought together and focused in every 
session of Saturday and Sunday that pro- 
found atmosphere of attention and de- 
votion which mastered speakers and 
listeners alike. The keynote of the con- 
ference was “the challenge of life,” handled 
in such a way that all felt the unity 
of the program of Christ and the glorious 
opportunity of every one to give life un- 
reservedly for his direction and service. 


When opportunity was afforded nearly 
every one responded eagerly to the chal- 
lenge to devote themselves to prepara- 
tion for some calling in the service of 
Jesus Christ. 


The executive secretary of the con- 
ference, Fred B. Ford of the senior class 
of the university in careful preparation 
and as presiding officer during the ses- 
sions made success assured. He was 
assisted by Kenneth Wallace of the same 
class. Rev. S. Fraser Langford was the 
originator of the plan and its guiding 
spirit throughout. Under his leadership 
and that of Mrs. Cushing every detail 
of helpfulness was provided by the 
church. : 


The Saving Sense 


Sergeant (to colored sentry): “If any- 
thing moves, you shoot.” 

Sentry:* “Yes, suhs an’ if anything 
shoot, Ah moves.”—Lutheran Young Folks. 


The teacher was giving a lesson on 
the crocodile. 

“Vou must give me all your attention,” 
he said. “It is impossible for you to 
form a true idea of this hideous reptile 


unless you keep your eyes fixed on me.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 


An architect was explaining the plans 
of Mr. Newly Rich Moneybags’ house to 
him. 

“Of course, if you don’t care for those 
towers,” explained the architect, “we can 
easily have them eliminated.” 

Mr. Moneybags studied the plan know- 
ingly and critically, “H’m!” he grunted. 
“They look real handsome as they are, 
but if you think ’liminatin’ ’em will make 
’em any ’andsomer, then, I sez, let’s ’ave 
em ’liminated.” 
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Sunday School Lesson No: 
for April 27 | 


AMOS AND HOSEA PLEADING FO 

RIGHTEOUSNESS ‘ 

Text: Amos 6:1-6; Hosea 6:1-6, 
Golden Text: Amos 5:15. 


Amos Warning 
Woe is the characteristic word; 
Amos. He sees the breakers ahead: 
a people living in luxury, selfish 
drunkenness and lust. He calls as 
a spade. He is a progressive far 
who has bolted his party because of 
lethargy and corruption and comes 
as an independent. Used to the § 
plicity of rural life, he is not prep 
for the evidences of wealth and 
and intemperance that greet him in’ 
capital cities of Judah and Israel, 
feels that something is seriously wr 
and he is determined to go to the 
tom of it. It does not take long to 
the sources of wealth in graft and ¢ 
and robbery. The poor were expl 
by the rich and robbed of their ti 
by the powerful. This ill-gotten we) 
was lavishly spent in all kinds of; 
cesses and extravagances. The extré 
of wealth and poverty shocked 
and inspired him to utter his philip 
in the language of invective against] 
people and the system responsible’ 
the situation. 
He could not have been a pol 
preacher. His words were too b 
his manner was too uncouth andl 
attack too direct to please the pe 
involved in the sins which he } 
demned with such implacable fury. 
failure to be popular did not phase! 
farmer-preacher or make him hesta 
to declare his message. A fire bur 
in his bones and consumed all fez 
man and all desire for man’s favor 
cept on principles of righteousness. J 
still need men of this type, and we} 
them both in the forum of political 
and in the pulpits of our churches. | 
Hosea Wooing { 
Hosea was a born lover. The sto’ 
his own domestic tragedy reads I 
romance. True to his unfaithful 1 
taking her back into the home she 
desecrated, continuing to love her 2 
she was unworthy of his love, Fs 
had learned the secret of mercy anit 
art of the constructive approach, 
the midst of all the vileness arouna 
he sees virtue, and when the sun | 
nation’s morality has set amidstt 
black clouds of a threatening stor, 
still sees the promise of a news 
Amos is the diagnostician who 
things as they are in all their 1k 
foulness; but Hosea is the doctory 
takes the patient as he leaves the ( 
cal examination and says, “Come 
let us return unto the Lord, for hi 
torn, and he will heal us, he hath 1 
ten, and he will bind us up.” 
There is a place for John the Bi 
with his ax, but there is a bigger (@ 
for Jesus with his healing mitt 
Peter needs his John and Luth 
Melancthon and Roosevelt his |° 
Riis. Warning and wooing make a! 
beatable combination but not ofte 
we find it possible for one man t(! 
in himself these opposite powers. 
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ok of Life! 


For ages, scholars have acclaimed the Bible as the greatest 
ord of Life ever written. But to countless millions of men, 
men and children it is a closed book. 


Now comes a new publication— 
E BOOK OF LIFE—which lifts the 
le out of its dry, historical setting. 
rings out its art, romance and poetry 

reveals its beauty and its lessons in 
vay that will arouse the interest, hold 
tion and develop systematic study 
thepart of the millions who today are 
\ware or unmindful of its treasures. 


“HE BOOK OF LIFE is not a story 
ut the Bible but is our beloved Bible 
If. It is the stories of Moses, Joseph, 
qa, David, Jesus, Paul and all the 
ers, each complete and in its proper 
uence told in the majestic simplicity 
| unexcelled English of the King 
es Version. There has been no ef- 
to elaborate upon or alter a single 
dent. With each section, but sep- 
e from the Bible text, are explanatory 
*s and pictures that carry the reader 
k to the actual times of the Bible. 


hiswork istheculmination of twenty 
's of effort by Dr. Newton Marshall 
1 and Prof. Irving Francis Wood, 
le scholars of high attainment and 
rent scholarship. 


It begins with a volume forthe young 
child, leading him, by the story method, 
to an appreciation of the Bible itself. 
The next six volumes give the actual 
Bible text and lead readers of all ages 
to a knowledge of the Bible as a whole. 

The eighth and last volume is the key 
that unlocks the vast riches. It contains 
information on methods, story telling, re- 
ligious art, and courses of Bible study for 
parents, students and teachers. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE has fifty-five 
illustrationsin color—and morethan 700 
other pictures, illustrating thegeography, 
history and archeology of Palestine and 
the other Scripture lands. 

Everyone, regardlessof religious affilia- 
tions, will love this work whichis as free 
from sectarianism as the Bible itself. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE is presented 
through cultured Christian men and 
women—teachers and college graduates, 
selected for their appreciation of the sig- 
nificance and importance of this work. 

Name of our nearest representative 
and further information about THE 
BOOK OF LIFE, will be sent onrequest. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
2306 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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VOLUMEII. Heroes and Pio- 
neers. The Flood, the Migration 
of Abraham, Joseph, etc. 
VOLUME III. Kings and Cap- 
tains. Saul, David, Solomon. 
VOLUME IV. _ Prophets and 
Statesmen. Sermons and 
speeches of the men of God. 
VOLUME V. Poetry The 
Psalms, Job and the Proverbs. 


VOLUME VI. Life of the Mas- 
ter. The text from Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, as a consecu- 
tive narrative, and John. 


VOLUME VII. Life and letters 
of Paul and others, and the 
Apocalypse of John. 


VOLUME VIII. A complete 
ee to THE BOOK OF LIFE. 

ncluding ninecoursesforstudy 
clubs and Sunday school and 
public school teachers. 
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Declare Yourself! 


OU are capable of resolutely placing duty above de- 
sire when the conviction of an emergency strikes 
you. 


Christianity is at the Crossroads of Opportunity 


A great crisis is like a lightning flash that reveals true 
values to the people. 


If Our Sense of True Values is Clear—Christ’s 
Kingdom Against Worldly Interests—There 
is no Doubt of the Decision. 
We ask of you— 
1. That you redeem all New World Movement 
pledges; and 
A, 


2. Also that you make sure our budget require- 
ments for the coming year. 


LET THE EASTER VICTORY OFFERING 
SPEAK FOR YOU. 


New World Movement Completion Campaign 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


By April 30 final remittance of all New World Movement Funds must be made. 


i 
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] NEED not shout my faith. Thrice eloquent 
Are quiet trees and the green listening sod 
Hushed are the stars, whose power is never spent 
The hills are mute: yet how they speak of God! 


—Charles Hanson Towne 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


After eleven and a half years of service 
Rev. A. M. Fowler has closed his work 
as pastor of the First church, Plymouth, 
Mass. 


Rev. G. C. Walker has resigned as 
pastor of the Goshen church, West 
Chester, Pa., to accept the call of the 
church at Parsons. He began his new 
work April 13. 


An impressive service was recently 
held by the First church, Bay City, Mich., 
when Rev. W. P. Pearce baptized a boy 
of ten and a man almost ninety. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Stenger, mission- 
aries of Northern Baptists in South India 
for fourteen years, arrived recently in 
New York City with their four children. 
Mrs, Stenger is the daughter of Dr. 
Diavid Downie who has served in the 
South India Mission for fifty-one years. 
Her sister and Doctor Stenger’s brother, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Stenger, are also 
missionaries of the Foreign Society in 
South India. 


The Marion Avenue church, Aurora, 
Ill., has suffered a severe loss in the 
burning of its church building. The 
loss is complete including the entire li- 
brary of the pastor, Rev. H. Clay Mil- 
ler, which had but recently been moved 
into the church — study. There 


was 
$12.500 insurance which covers but a 
fracuon of the loss. The trustees met 


while the firemen were still pouring wa- 
ter on the ruins and voted to proceed at 
once with plans for rebuilding. 


By order of the executive and finance 
committees, Mrs. T. E. Adams, record- 
ing secretary, announces under date of 
April 4, 1924, that the fifty-third annual 
meeting of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society will be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on May 29, 1924 at three 
o’clock p. m. and succeeding days, to act 
upon ary report that shall then be pre- 
sented, to elect officers and members of 
the board of managers, and to transact 
any other business that properly 
come before the meeting. 


may 


Sunday, April 27, has been designated 
by the Federal Council of Churches to 
celebrate the three hundredth annivers- 
ary of the coming of the Huguenots to 
America, and the great influence exer- 
cised by these Protestants on the forma- 
tion of our country. The first colony 
consisted of thirty-two families of Wal- 
Icons, all of the Reformed religion, most 
of them natives of what is now the pro- 
vince of Hainaut, Belgium. This day has 
been set apart to inaugurate the celebra- 
tion which will take place in Huguenot 
centers all over the country this spring. 
It is hoped that no church will fail to 
make at least some honorable mention 
of the heroic people whose martyrs wrote 
on the walls of their dungeons the brave 
word “Resistez.” 


Rev. C. S. Treadwell has resigned at 
Opportunity, Wash., and has accepted 
the call of the church at Alturas, Ca. 


On Easter Sunday for the third year 
the members of the church and congre- 
gation of the First Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., will ballot on the five sermons of 
the year which they would like to hear 
again. The result of the balloting two 
years ago was the volume “Preach It 
Again” and that of a year ago “The 
Miracle of Me.” A pamphlet “A Year 
of Preaching,” contains the subjects of 
the ninety-five sermons preached by Rev. 
B. C. Claussen, the pastor. 


Mr. John S. Tuthill, formerly president 
of the Iowa Baptist Convention, writes 
that his home church, the Walnut Street 
church of Waterloo, is having “an old- 
fashioned, Holy Ghost revival.” Evan- 
gelist Harry O. Anderson is assisted by 
Walter J. Meade, and Edward L. Crane. 
The building which seats about 1500 has 
been crowded night after night. The 
meetings have brought great blessing to 
the church and the community. 


If To Die 


By Myrtle ,.ROMILU. 


ie to die is to rise in power 
from the husk of the earth-sown 
wheat, 
If to die is to rise in glory 
from the dust of the incomplete, 
If death fills the hand with fresh cunning 
and fits it with perfect tool, 
And grants to the mind full power 
for the tasks of its greatest school, 
If death gives new breath to the runner 
Ard wings to the imprisoned soul 
To mount with a song of the morning 
towards the limitless reach ot its 
goal, 
If to die is to throb with the surges 
of a life that eternal abides 
And to thrill with the inflowing current; 
of infinite love’s great tides, 
If to die is to see with clear vision 
all mysteries revealed, 
All beauty to sense unfolded 
And the essence of joy unsealed. 
If death is the end to all sorrow 
and crying and anxious care, 
If death gives fulness for longing 
and the answer to every prayer, 
If to die is to greet all the martyrs 
and prophets and sages of old, 
And to walk again by still waters 
with the flock of our own little fold, 
If to die is to join in hosannas 
to a risen and reigning Lord 
And to feast with him at his table 
on the bread and wine of his board, 
If to die is to enter a city 
And be hailed as a child of its 
King— 
O, grave, where soundeth thy triumph. 
O, death, where hideth thy sting? 
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The church at Bonesteel, S. D., 
called Rev. A. A. Oestrich of Le! 
Minn. He began his work this mo; 

Rev. M. D. Austin, pastor of the ] 
church, Pueblo, Col., has resigned) 
resignation to take effect the last oj 
month. He-has accepted work in. 
South. 


The death of Mrs. E. R. Fope, 
curred last month at her home in M} 
apolis. Dr. John G. Briggs had ch 
of the service. Dr. Frank Peterson| 
Rev. E. H. Rasmussen also had pa| 
the service. 


Baptists of Canada have invited! 
F. C. Spurr of England to hold a $ 
of meetings in centers like Tor; 
Winnipeg and Alberta. The annual; 
vention will be held in the last ni 
place. Doctor Spurr comes in Ju! 

“Citizenship training classes fo! 
ages at the McMinnville Baptist ch 
Mar. 27, April 3, 10, 17” readsiar; 
nouncement of what Pastor C, L. Ty 
says is “a plan for a school of mis; 
a bit different.” The general then) 
the course was “Our part in Ame} 
future.” The classes met on each Ti 
day afternoon and evening and c} 
with the pageant “The Strikin| 
America’s Hour” directed by Mrs. | 
Shumaker. 

Commenting on the long-drawr 
dock strike in England, - the 4 
Weekly says that there are two i) 
tant and practical morals to be d\ 
One is that employers should treat 
men courteously and should be willi’ 
listen to them and their representa\ 
It says that the dock employers’) 
was lost when Lord Devonport re: 
to listen ‘o them and was rude i 
refusal. The paper goes on to Saji 
certain great industries are free 
strikes because of frankness, corti 
consulation, a knowledge of the 
and good temper. These virtues, it 
to us, will help in any relationship, 
in the home and the church. | 

Dr. W. C. Bitting, correspo! 
secretary of the Northern Baptist) 
vention, writes: “A very important! 
ter of information has just reach¢ 
that the chairman, the treasurer ar 
executive secretary of the present ) 
of promotion will continue to serve, 
May 1 until their successors are ef 
at Milwaukee. Their consent has) 
obtained upon the earnest solicitat ® 
many who are interested in seeinst 
there is no break in our work. T) 
tablishment of the proposed “boel 
missionary cooperation”  canno) 
achieved until after the conventior® 
have amended its by-laws providit 
the creation of that board. The inié 
tive needs of our denominational)’ 
are such that it would be disastr' 
the work were allowed to lapse ‘ 
any interval whatever. The wor’ 
be continued.” 
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ttherford L. Decker was ordained at 
fees, Col, Apr. 5. Rev. T. F. Kelly 
lamosa was moderator and Rey. L. 
assel of Rocky Ford was clerk of 
-ouncil. 


e Lafayette Avenue church, Buffalo, 

S. Ebersole pastor, reports an 
ually fruitful series of meetings un- 
the leadership of Evangelist Will 
doughton. The pastor says that 
t 125 persons confessed Christ. 


e-Easter “community services” at 
telair, N. J., feature a “union com- 
on service” in the Baptist church in 
h Episcopal, Congregational, Pres- 
jan and Baptist people participate. 
service is in charge of Rey. Albert 
ohoe of the First church. 


O. Florian, president of the Every- 
s Bible class of the First church, 
seport, Conn., reports the largest 
dance in its history at the meeting 
e class on Mar. 30. There were 438 
present. The enrolment is now 512 
a goal of 1000 by June. Visitors 
present on that day from Chicago, 
napolis and from England and Nor- 


f all our thirty-one years of service 
qas been the best in work done and 
ts accomplished,” writes Rev. W. 
wis of Allur, South India. “On our 
281 have been baptized from twen- 
ven different hamlets and _ villages. 

new village schools have been 
od. We have in these schools 429 
‘en. Such schools are evangelis.ic 


” 


rs. 


> Calvary church, Lawrence, Mass., 
ledicated a beautiful new building. 
ig those who had part in the serv- 
were Dr. Frank W. Padelford, Dr. 
| A. Heath, Rev. Walter Wood- 
and former pastors, E. P. Tuller, 
. Lake, and C. C. Earle. We hope 
ve a cut of this building in an early 
of the paper. The membership of 
hurch is now about 1000. Rev. A. 
fferson is pastor. 


Clyde F. Armitage of the com- 
€ on mercy and relief of the Fed- 
Souncil of Churches writes that ac- 
cooperation and generous contri- 
1s On the part of individuals are 
d now in behalf of the suffering 
an children, particularly in view of 
robable effect of the announcement 
the house of representatives has 
1 a bill favoring a loan of $10,000,- 
t German relief. Some people may 
nat this excuses them from further 
s and contributions. There is dan- 
hat the campaign will be greatly 
d up by this reaction. We should 
ttention to the facts: That the 
Priation has not been voted by 
‘nate and has not been signed by 
resident. That the hunger of the 
en will not be appeased nor the 
rate diminished by the hope that 
Propriations will be available soon. 
mount will be wholly inadequate if 
Ppropriated. People should know 
000,000 men are out of employ- 
that 3,500,000 are working only 
ime, that 2,500,000 children are on 
*rge of starvation. 


Rev. W. G. Holmberg, pastor of the 
Swedish church at Fargo, N. D., has ac- 
cepted the call of the church at Con- 
cordia, Kan., and will close his present 
work this month. 


The Englewood church, Denver, has 
recently dedicated a new building. The 
membership is now about 250 and the 
Sunday school averages almost that num- 
ber in attendance. Rev. J. C. Hoovér, 
the pastor, came to the field in 1915 and 
enjoys the distinction of being the third 
oldest pastor in Denver in point of 
service. 


“It is a glorious privilege to stand on 
the Philippine front and see the coming 
of the glory of the Lord,” writes Dr. 
F. W. Meyer of Capiz. “He has blessed 
his work. Eight hundred and more bap- 
tisms in the mission during the past year 
mark a distinct advance over previous 
years. All fields report such happy in- 
creases. Through special evangelistic 
efforts on all fields, with campaigns for 
the truth, the work is succeeding, in spite 
of the heavy attack of the opposition 
which still endeavors to hold the people 
through fear and oppression, through in- 
stallation of buildings and activities in 
direct imitation of our work.” 

According to the “Boston Transcript,” 
“Widespread ignorance of Bible facts 
among 2000 Missouri high and normal 
school students is revealed by the recent 
survey of Dr. George R. Crissman of 
Central State Teachers’ College; War- 
rensburg, Mo. Eighty per cent do not 
know what Bible story is referred to in 
Lowell’s quotation, ‘Levite pride that 
passeth by upon the other side: 70 per 
cent are ignorant of what to call the 
Sermon on the Mount: 65 per cent, of 
the text of the Golden Rule; 60 per cent, 
of what Jesus said about loving one’s 
neighbor, and of the fact that Peter, 
James and John enjoyed Jesus’ larger 
confidence; 35 per cent think the Book 
of John is located very close to Revela- 
tions; 16 per cent are ignorant of Jesus’ 
birthplace and his mother’s name: and 
12 per cent of the first clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer.” 
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Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Gibbens, mission- 
aries of Northern Baptists in Burma for 
Over twenty years, sailed for their field 
again on April 5. Upon their arrival 
they will probably be stationed at Mong- 
nai, a real pioneer field where most of 
the work js conducted for the Shans 
who are Buddhists and difficult to reach 
with the gospel message. The hospital 
and dispensary in Mongnai of which 
Doctor Gibbens has charge fill a tre- 
mendous need as the nearest one to the 
north is fifty miles distant while toward 
the south there is none nearer than Siam, 
several weeks’ journey away. 


Dr. A. W. Beaven, chairman of the 
Program committee, has sent us a pre- 
liminary report giving the outlines of 
the Northern Baptist Convention which 
meets in Milwaukee May 28-June 3. The 
program has been set up to make clear 
the deep need in the world today and 
the ability of Jesus Christ to meet that 
need. The theme of the convention will 
be “Christ is all” and Dr. James A. Fran- 
cis will give the key-note address on 
this subject. This address will follow 
the president’s address by Corwin S. 
Shank. The second address on “The 
All-Sufficient Christ” will be given by 
Dro je iC. PMasseen = The “first evening 
will be devoted to a celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Pub- 
lication Society. The pageant written 
by Dr. Charles Arbuckle will be pre- 
sented. Thursday evening and Saturday 
evening will be in charge of the Lay 
men’s Council—Speakers: G. Sherwood 
Eddy, William Axling, James Colgate, 
Carl Milliken, George W. Coleman, A. 
M. Harris, Albert Scott and President 
Shank. There will be daily Bible expo- 
sitions by Dr. Curtis Lee Laws and Dr. 
Charles Gilkey. The morning mission 
study classes will be under the direc- 
tion of Mrs: W. A. Montgomery and 
Dr. C. A. Brooks. Friday evening will 
be a great international program with 
addresses by Dr. C. A. Barbour, who at- 
tends the meeting of British Baptists at 
Cardiff and Dr. C. E. Benander of 
Stockholm, who will represent the 
Swedish Baptists. Two great Bible 
classes are planned, the one for men in 
charge of Dr. D. J. Evans of Kansas City 
and the one for women in charge of Miss 
Jessie, Burrall: DraG., W. Petty.sof 
Pittsburgh will preach the convention 
sermon Sunday morning, June 1. Sun- 
day evening will be the presentation of 
outgoing candidates of the foreign socie- 
ties and an address by Dr. J. H. Frank- 
lin, who will speak especially of condi- 
tions in Japan. The home mission so- 
cieties and the ministers and missionar- 
ies benefit board will have the Monday 
sessions. Friday has been reserved for 
the board of education. Members of 
the university pastors’ male quartet will 
furnish music. Mr. Arlander, one of our 
laymen will have charge of the music. 
Each evening there will be stereopticon 
and moving pictures showing various 
phases of our work. Fred B. Smith 
will present the task of law enforcement 
as outlined by the committee of 1000. 
Complete program later. 
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The “. resbyterian Magazine” tells of 
a “fateful order” issued from the head- 
quarters of the Presbyterian mission en- 
terprises calling for a cut of 20 per cent 
in all of their foreign missionary work. 
The cause is a growing deficit which last 
year amoun.ed to $600,000 and has been 


increased since that time. 


The Layman Company, 35 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, will send free, post- 
paid, to any minister or church worker 
who applies, a sufficient number of the 
new pamphlet “Winning Financial Free- 
dom” to furnish a copy to each officer 
in the church and _ various societies. 
Offer good until July 1. 


According to the daily press the state 
normal school at Jacksonville, Ala., will 
hereafter issue no certificates to students 
who use cigarets. The announcement 
was made by President Dauge.te. Stu- 
dents are not prohibited from smoking 
on the campus, but will not be permitted 
ot do practice teaching without which they 
cannot secure the certificates. Why not? 
There are great corporations which will 
not employ cigaret smokers why should 
our public school? 


Dr. John Kelman, after four years as 
pastor in New York, is back in England. 
It is comforting to know that according 
to reports of his first sermon in the 
Frognal Presbyterian church, of which 
he is now pas.or, he said that he is 
convinced that the almighty dollar is far 
from being the ruling factor in American 
life. “I never met a miser in America,” 
he said. Guess in order to live up to 
our reputation we should pay that N. 
W. M. pledge in full. 


To express their thanks for relief given 
by Americans following the earthquake 
the Japanese Church Federation is 
sending Rev. Kakachi Tsunashima, pas- 
tor of the Bancho Congregational church, 
Tokyo, as a special messenger to Amer- 
ica. Dr. Tsunashima is well known in 
the United States. He was a student at 
Yale University and represented the 
Japanese Federation of Churches at the 
time of the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament. In addition to 
the emergency relief money sent through 
the Red Cross, the American Christians 
through various mission boards have 
sent and are sending millions of dollars 
for reconstruction work. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, whose missions, 
hospitals and schools suffered most in 
the earthquake, after a careful survey 
has just issued an appeal for $3,000,000 
for reconstruction purposes, after giving 
more than $500,000 for emergency re- 
lief. The Methodist Episcopal church is 
asking for $1,600,000 for its reconstruc- 
tion program and other bodies are plan- 
ning similar undertakings. Our work is 
not being overlooked. At the present 
time Dr. J. H. Franklin of the Foreign 
Society and Mr. Corwin S. Shank, presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, are in Japan and will be able to 
give to our people at the Milwaukee 
Convention first hand information con- 
cerning the conditions and needs of our 
missionary and educational work in that 
great country. 


The church at Rochester, Mich., has 
called Rev. J. C. Clasper of Spencerville, 
Ohio. He has accepted and is on his 
new field. 


Rev. J. W. Priest, recording secretary 
of the Baptist Ministers’ Aid Society 
calls attention to the annual meeting of 
the society which will be held at the 
Baptist Ministers’ Home at Fenton, 
Mich., at 9 a. m., May 7, 1924. Reports 
of the work, the election of officers and 
other necessary business will be trans- 
acted. Contributing churches may send 
delegates. 


Rev. W. B. Morris has resigned at 
Champaign, IIL, to accept the invitation 
of the board of the Allen Baptist sani- 
tarium to become field secretary of that 
institution and pastor of the church at 


Robinson where the hospital is located. 
Our readers will doubtless recall that 
Doctor Allen turned: over to the de- 
nomination this splendid, self-supporting 
institution. Its continued growth and 
prosperity calls for this new arrange- 
ment by which the institution will be 
kept before the Baptists of the state. It 
would be hard to find a man better fit- 
ted for the task than Mr. Morris. ’He 
served for seven years in the state as 
director of religious education and from 
the first he has been acquainted with the 
steps by which the denomination came 
into possession of the sanitarium. He 
will begin his new work June 15. We 
regret that we do not have a cut of the 
sanitarium for use in this issue but here 
is the familiar face of the new field sec- 
retary. 


“Florida Baptist Witness” says, that 
the evangelists and their singers insist 
on being advertised in the papers but 
that in six years they have not sent in 
six subscriptions to the paper. Well, 
there is a passage of scripture which 


says, “Do good, hoping for nothing 
again.” But on turning to the American 
Revision we find it doesn’t read that 
way. 
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The Everyman’s Class of the F, 
church, Bridgeport, Conn., has becc 
one of the ‘‘400” class. “The attenda: 
reached 438 on a recent Sunday. 


According to the “Detroit Free Pr¢ 
Kalamazoo College will receive $50, 
by the will of Arthur C. Treadway of | 
troit, who graduated at the college y 
the class of 1898. Mr. Treadway, 
was ill only two weeks, also rem} 
bered his church, the Beulah church, | 
troit, which is given $25,000. There | 
a number of smaller bequests. 

Rev. Louis S. Bowerman, pastor of | 
First church, Kansas City, Mo., ch 
pletely surprised his church by annoy 
ing a call from Casper, Wyo., an¢ 
the same time presenting his resigna: 
effective not later than June 1. 
board of deacons and the executive c) 
mittee of the church recommended | 
the resignation. be not accepted | 
voted a substantial increase in sal; 
Mr. Bowerman felt, however that it ; 
his duty to go to Casper and with gi 
regret the church granted his reques’ 

The First church, Canton, Ohio! 
now celebrating its seventy-fifth ar 
versary. Among those who have § 
part in the celebration are Rev. L) 
Roper of Johnson City, Tenn., who} 
pastor from 1896-1900 and Rey. J| 
Field, who was also pastor of the chit 
One of the features of the occasion) 
a pageant, “The Radiant Diamé 
given by ninety officers and membet 
the church. It depicted the histor, 
the church from its organization| 
1849. The pageant was written by ; 
Kathryn Broda. The church now ¢ 
pies its fourth building, a beautiful si 
ture erected in 1912 at a cost of a 
$80,000. Rev. William E. Bridge it 
to the field in 1919. The church is } 
brating the anniversary free from } 


Editor Earl recently visited the : 
tist Old People’s Home at Mayv« 
Ill., and while there discovered that a 
A. Baker, the au.hor of many hj 
which have had a large place irt 
worship of the church, is now a mel 
of the home. She is in her nimetyil 
year. She tells this story of one ct 
best known hymns, “Master the Ter) 
*is Raging.” “At the time of the Cha 
fire in 1871, I was working with tf 
H. R. Palmer on ‘Lesson Songs) 
writing the music to my words. \ 
were furnishing two songs a mon} 
lesson helps for the International } 


day-school Teacher. The fire « 
that work. Professor Palmer was? 
paring a song book and remove 
Brooklyn. He sent me four sue 


requesting words for songs to bel 
in this book. One of these subjecty 
‘The stilling of the tempest.’ I ™ 
it ‘Peace Be Still’ and it was first)! 
lished under this title. It was |! 
ward copied into Moody and Sil 
gospel songs and the title was chi 
to ‘Master the Tempest is Raging.) 
mo-her was a life-long invalid ar) 
brother had to give up his colle? 
travel in a fruitless quest of 1? 
The rebellion in my own heart W) 
‘tempest.’ ” | 


(Continued on page 285) 
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e Resurrection and the Collection 


not without significance that immediately fol- 
fing his great argument for the resurrection 
jorinthians 15, Paul should pass logically and, 
ily to the great argument for the collection. 
ollection is an evidence of the resurrection. 
yas asking Gentiles to give money for the relief 
vs. In view of the bitter race prejudice that 
1 even then between Gentiles and Jews, it is 
short of a miracle that a Jew could ask help 
Gentiles for Jews. Something had happened 
ik down that prejudice and to create a brother- 
it. The power of the resurrection had been at 
in Corinth, melting the inheritance of hatred 
m races and fusing them together in the unity 
Spirit. Therefore when one race was in need, 
Jews were in Jerusalem, it was a fine evidence 
love and power of the living Christ in the lives 
» Corinthian believers, who were converted 
7 from paganism and belonged to the Gentile 
to take up a collection for the relief of their 
1 brethren in distress. 


‘same thing is in evidence today as those who 
formerly allied against German autocracy in 
orld war now seek to save the children of Ger- 
from starvation. The Easter message of good- 
ad the spirit of the living Christ are potent in 
es of people in spite of the organized campaign 
vill that is being carried on in the world today. 
ie best illustration of the kinship of the resur- 
1 and the collection is found in the missionary 
n which warms the hearts of Christian men and 
1, moving them to give and serve with enthusi- 
iberality in order that the great commission of 
en Lord may be carried out as fully as possible. 
the collection is neglected it is fair to assume 
1e resurrection is not a vital doctrine in the lives 
people who fail to face the responsibilities of 
jan stewardship. There are great arguments 
e truth of the resurrection of Christ and for 
it is involved in that fundamental doctrine, but 
st argument of all for the resurrection is the 
10n, 


The resurrection and the collection are also related 
by virtue of the fact that the collection is necessary 
for the extension of the blessings of the resurrection. 
Ii the living Christ is to be made known to men every- 
where, if the truth of immortality with its radiant 
hope is to come to those who sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death, if the energy of the Spirit of Life 
is to be released among the nations of the world so 
that they will cease to depend upon military force 
for the preservation of peace and the defense of coun- 
try, if the Christian religion is to become a vital force 
in the lives of people and not a mere form, then the 
collection must continue in an undiminishing stream 
of gifts, and every worthy effort must be made to in- 
crease greatly the scale of present giving. 


The Corinthian believers to whom Paul’s letters 
were originally addressed could speak with ecstatic 
utterance, quarrel and fight, split into parties and 
boast of the schism; but they were short on the col- 
lection. Love which inspires all worthy giving was 
shunned by them in their eagerness to follow after 
cheaper things which called for less sacrifice and 
promised larger publicity. They were puzzled about 
the process of the resurrection and were quick to ask 
Paul how the dead were raised and with what kind of 
a body; but never once did they ask about the collec- 
tion. The collection was too practical to suit the 
tastes of a people who fed daily on the fanaticisms 
and philosophies of religion. Paul showed great pa- 
tience with them and answered their questions fully, 
though not without an occasional recoil from their 
casuistry, and he never failed to put the emphasis on 
the practical tests of the Christian life. 


History repeats itself. The collection is suffering 
today because so many of our people have gone off 
on a tangent. The schisms and suspicions, the fury 
and fighting, the contentions and childishness: which 
marked that primitive church are still in evidence. 
Men who ought to be the best of friends are separated 
by the thin wall of a state of mind. Points of view 
have been made points of attack. Comrades have be- 
come combatants, and common faith in principles has 
been obscured by the insistence that we all accept the 
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same definition of the process. We need to come back 
to Paul’s spirit and attitude as expressed in his first 
letter to the Corinthians. He emphasized the variety 
in unity and the unity in variety. One body express- 
ing itself through many functions was his idea, love 
was the master motive, life was the supreme energy, 
and the collection with all its implications was his 
ultimate test of the faith. 


Feeling that we are making ourselves a nuisance to 
many friends by our repeated editorial emphasis on 
this phase of kingdom service, we ask the indulgence 
of our readers because of the vital things involved in 
the collection. Everybody knows where THE BAPTIST 
stands on the vital doctrines of the faith. It is need- 
less for us to declare our faith in the integrity and 
authority of the scriptures, in the virgin birth and 
deity of Christ, in the atonement for sin wrought out 
on Calvary, in the resurrection of the dead and the 
hope of immortality, in the coming of the kingdom 
in power; but it is very needful for us to keep on de- 
claring our faith in the collection as a means of grace, 
as a necessity for the adequate support of kingdom 
enterprises, aS an evidence of our sincere purpose to 
obey our Lord, and as a test of Christian stewardship. 
If we have given more attention to the effort to close 
the New World Movement with victory than has been 
given to the effort to provide adequately for next 
vear’s budgets, it is because we have felt that to close 
one period with victory means the opening of another 
period with hope. At this Easter season we know of 
nothing that will more fittingly celebrate the occasion 
and be a stronger evidence of our faith in the resur- 
rection than the collection. 


The Presbyterians and Pacifism 


HE Presbyterian ministers of the Chicago pres- 

bytery have recently voiced the convictions of a 
great host of people inside and outside the different 
Christian communions in a peace memorial which 
they voted to present to the General Assembly next 
month in Grand Rapids, Mich. The gist of the memo- 
rial is found in the following paragraph: 


“The presbytery of Chicago respectfully petitions 
the general assembly to issue a deliverance denounc- 
ing the anti-Christian philosophy which imagines or 
pretends that war is inevitable; to declare it to be 
our deliberate judgment that the war system as a 
system is fundamentally opposed to the teaching and 
example of Jesus and must be speedily abandoned if 
civilization is to escape collapse; and to pledge our 
cooperation with other churches and with forward- 
looking men everywhere in a crusade for the swift 
outlawry of war.” 


The evident purpose of this memorial is to create 
and organize public opinion against war as a means 
of settling national and international disputes. The 
language of the memorial is calm and constructive, 
and the spirit of it is radiant with hope and good- 
will, but the aim of it is not lost in ambiguous words 
that squint toward war under certain circum- 
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stances. Presbyterian leaders are noted for thei 
telligence, they think in straight lines, and alway 
without regard to consequences when great Chri 
principles are at stake. The memorial does not 
cuss the hypothetical bogy of fighting in defen 
country. That is left among the remote possibi 
and treated with indifference because of the fact 
when war is outlawed defence will be rendered a 
necessary among all the nations as it has been 

hundred years between Canada and the United $} 


Wars are bred by philosophies and propag, 
The philosophy that war is inevitable, that bel 
ency is ineradicable, that human nature is uneh; 
able, that society is irredeemable, that nation; 
necessarily bent upon terrorizing each other, li 
the very roots of war and is the soil in which | 
grow. It used to be said that smallpox, yellow | 
and tuberculosis were unpreventable, and that 
they attacked the family the only thing to do w 
yield to the will of God. Under that philosophy 
eases flourished among men for hundreds of j; 
But outside of pagan lands a man who would } 
that philosophy today would be a fit subject } 
commission on insanity. Diseases are slowly | 
ing to the pressure of the philosophy based | 
scientific knowledge that health is normal, vital; 
contagious and physical energy is communi) 
War must be classed with disease and the norma! 
peace must be established in the minds of the p) 


This is what the Presbyterian ministers of 
cago have set out to do, and they call upon all! 
brethren of their own and other communions t¢ 
them in the organized effort to outlaw war. We! 
that the call will have a large response and that (1 
tian people will not permit themselves to be ti 
ized by the fear of an invasion of our country 
jured up in the columns of certain newspapers s\ 
jingoisni. If the radical movement on the part ( 
mature youth found within college halls has] 
nothing more than stir up dependable leaders li) 
ministers of the Chicago presbytery to take hic 
this fital question and give it deliberate considei! 
with a view to preventing the wars that incubk 
the false philosophies of an antiquated civilizati 
is well worth while. 


It might be well to say in this connection thal 
ple should be on their guard against being ~ 
by a yellow press that connects all ideas of | 
peace and all efforts to embody these ideas im 
ization with bolshevism and kindred movelr 
When the Pharisees accused Jesus of being in 
with the devil they were in danger of committ 
eternal.sin. It is the last thing in deviltry a 
generation when the high ideals of Christian / 
which they seek to cherish and practice, ides 
good-will and neighborliness for the whole / 
are attributed to sources destructive of the very? 
ciples of our government. 
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Some Easter Flowers in God’s Garden 


God’s great farm there is a flower 
arden in which he takes a special 
st. Over the gate of the garden 
nscribed these immortal words, 
much as ye did it unto one of these 
rethren, even these least, ye did it 
me.” The church has planted 
different things in the soil of God’s 

The variety and rotation of 
revealed in the study of church 
y, the long periods when the ten- 
mpoverished the soil by taking off 
utting nothing back on, the unsci- 
methods of spiritual farming, and 
ist tracts of rich land left for gen- 
1s without cultivation, all give 
fing testimony against the church 
was originally entrusted with the 
and cultivation of God’s whole 
And if the garden could testify 
iid surely condemn the tenants be- 
the flowers of philanthropy were 
g neglected. Philanthropy is the 
ton God’s farm. In that garden 


By THE EDITOR 


children are given a chance to grow up 
in Christian homes which radiate love: 
men and women facing the sunset of 
life are sheltered in cozy nooks where 
the warm atmosphere of friendship pre- 
vails; people afflicted with all the dis- 
eases to which flesh is heir are treated 
with such skill in nursing and in medi- 
cal and surgical care that thousands of 
them, drooping like flowers that have 
been hit by frost, revive and bloom 
again with new vitality; the buds of 
youth that would otherwise open like 
the wild roses of the hedges are taken 
into the laboratories of education and 
turned out like the finest rose grown, 
the American beauty; the boys and girls 
are picked up off the streets and planted 
in Christian centers where they grow like 
the lilies which excel Solomon in all his 
glory. 


Believing that this garden of philan- 
thropy has an appeal to Christian peo- 


CENTRAL BAPTIST CHILDREN’S HOME, MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS. 


ple we have made bold to exhibit some 
of the flowers in this Easter number, be- 
cause among the finest evidences of the 
resurrection of our Lord 


are these 


CHILDREN OF THE BAPTIST ORPHAN- 
AGH AND HOME, SOUTH HILLS, PITTS- 
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Easter lilies which grow in God’s gar- 
den. There are, of course, unquestioned 


historical evidences of the resurrection 
of Jesus. That he rose from the dead 
is a fact as well established as the fact 
that Abraham Lincoln martyred. 
But in addition to these historical 
evidences, his resurrection has the sup- 
port of moral among 
these moral the flowers 
of philanthropy which began to grow in 
the garden of Joseph of Arimathea, 
right around the stone that was rolled 
away from the door of the sepulcher. 
It was the conviction that Christ had 
risen from the dead and was alive and 
present with them by his Spirit that made 
the pentecostal church radiant with a 
fellowship such as the world had never 
before known. There was none who 
lacked because those who had more 
than they needed shared it gladly with 
The 


Was 


evidences, and 


evidences are 


their brethren in true family style. 
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| 
manner of fruits with a crop oj, 
month, and the leaves of the tre 
for the healing of the nations. N| 
knows what these symbols mean 
the. breadth of their application; bi 
thing is clear—the tree represent 
and life is the glory of Easter be 
he who is the Life was too stror 
death, and out of his life have con 
twelve manner of fruits which are, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kin} 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness,: 
control, righteousness, truth and 
dom. These are the things, aft 
which test the quality of the soil 
garden of God, and these things a: 
mere abstractions to be discussed 
terms of logic. They are concrete) 
ties which demonstrate their valu 
power in the very institutions whij 
sample in these pages. 


Space will not permit the illust 
of all the things we had in mind\ 
this idea was first projected fror 
heart. Visions of concrete servic| 
bodied in educational  institutior| 
community houses, in rural an 
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— 
a 


fowers of philanthropy and good-will 


and service grew in that early church 
with all the luxuriance of a tropical gar- 
den. And wherever since the Spirit of 
Life has been free to operate, the same 
thing has happened. The Easter flow- 
ers of philanthropy ripen into the fruit: 
of the Spirit. 


This indeed was the supreme tes! 
which Jesus adopted as the criterion of 
all life and religion. ‘By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” It is not without 
its significance that the Bible opens with 
a garden and closes with one. In the 
garden of Genesis the tree of life flour- 
ished, and in the garden of Revelation 
the same tree appears bearing twelv: 
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ches, in missions at home and 
ad with all their varied industries, in 
are of retired ministers and a score 
‘ther worthy things of like nature 
before us—enough to fill a volume; 
we have to content ourselves with 
‘ew samples chosen, and promise to 
our big family of readers in due 
a look at the numerous other 
er flowers that grow in the garden 


rod, 


es 
Pc! 
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Utilizing the Power of His Resurrection 


E last issue of the Survey Graphic 
contains nineteen authoritative, 
ing articles on the subject of giant 
or, Engineers tell us a change in 
‘al attitude toward such a prosaic 
yas coal will enable them to lift the 
en of drudgery from the backs of 
ons, win the age-long struggle 
ist poverty, and raise the whole 
of life for a nation. It seems we 
victims of an arrested developmient. 
do not worship our ancestors, but 
Chinese student pointed out, we do 
hip our ancestors’ ideas. We must 
> to see that coal is not merely a 
ctory metal to be dug and conveyed 
e at great cost and loss, but that 
’e it lies it is electricity, gas, ben- 
and a thousand other wonderful 
tS. 

asing to think of water as a mere 
ht, we have laid aside wheels whose 
itial design was thousands of years 
In their stead we now have hydro- 
ric-turbine generators, a single ma- 
> generating 60,000 horse-power of 
Zy convertible into motion, heat, 
. Niagara washes the clothes, irons 
, fums vacuum cleaners, heats water 
household purposes, lights eight 
is with thirty-five Mazda lamps and 
it a cost of $3.55 a month. Thus 
der provinces have been transformed 
flourishing commonwealths. 


The “Impossible” Overcome 


men in a dream we walk today 
igh many fields of hitherto untap- 
unsuspected reserves of boundless 
gies. In California a geyser has been 
© work. Though experts said “im- 
ble” an amateur is running an en- 
driven by steam generated in the 
1. From waste products Germany 
uces millions of gallons of cheap 
alcohol. Solar heat machines are 
ing water in Egypt. The sunshine 
falls upon a single Arizona county 
| produce power enough to supply 
*ntire horse-power requirements of 
Jnited States. The upper atmoshere 
aims enormous stores of electric 
3y. There are many Franklins flying 
today. 
€ imagination reels when one reads 
Sir Oliver ‘Lodge, Professor Soddy 
others are writing about atomic en- 
Science has reached a point where 
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EV. ROBERT GORDON com- 
Ubines in this article the ele- 
ments which constitute beauty and 
strength with utility. It is the 
constant aim of THe Baptist to 
secure for publication contribu- 


tions which contain a_ certain 
amount of news value woven with 
literary skill and human interest 
into the weft of words necessary 
to give substance and inspiration 
to the message. The author is 
pastor at Fon du Lac, Wis. 


it is possible to look out on a “world 
vibrant with energy and power, com- 
pared with which gas and steam and 
electricity are like the toys of a child’s 
nursery.” In every land the most ex- 
citing words now are—giant power, 
super-power, white power, atomic power. 
In the international sphere, wherever 
there are disturbed conditions, whether 
it be the Ruhr, Mesopotamia, or Mexico, 
you will find there is coal, oil, or some 
other form of latent energy. And when 
we include the moral and spiritual realm 
and consider the magnitude of the forces 
of evil arrayed against us, when we 
stand amid the ruins and think of the 
tremendous work of reconstruction 
which must be undertaken, when we re- 
flect upon the host of inert, unrespon- 
sive souls, when we look out upon un- 
precedented opportunities and_ realize 
our limitations, surely all must deeply 
feel that everywhere there is but one 
problem—the problem of power. 

Thank God for Easter day! Of all 
sources of exhaustless energies what can 
compare with the Empty Tomb? Thence 
came Pentecost and the astounding 
transformation of devitalized disciples 
Despite all the powers of Death and 
Darkness, with bare hands they set out 
to take the world. And they did it! It 
is one of the most thrilling, most amaz- 
ing stories of history, the heathen coli- 
seum became a Christian church. 
Across the countries has flowed this life- 
giving, traysforming stream. Paul, Au- 
gustine, Wycliffe, Luther, Livingston— 
what can explain these but power, intel- 
lectual power, moral power, spiritual 
power, giant power? “I am not ashamed 


of the gospel of Christ for it is power.” 
How can one reflect upon that record 
and not find rising in his heart, with a 
new intensity of desire, the dynainic 
prayer “that we may know him and the 
power of his resurrection.” Our most 
urgent need is a new invasion of vital 
energy. 


He is “no dead fact stranded on the 
shores of the oblivious years.” Have 
we not witnessed his power? Ona me- 
morable Sunday afternoon, thirteen men 
gave testimony of their own experience. 
As banker, editor, merchant, mechanic, 
lawyer, they had lived the ordinary 
almost lifeless lives of many, until one 
day they met the living Lord! On an- 
other day I saw one whose life had been 
wrecked by sin, rise from his knees a 
new man. I saw him rebuild not only 
his own home but many another that sin 
had shattered. The religious nurture of 
our children is vastly more important 
than any work of rescue but let us not 
drop “conversion” out of our vocabu- 
lary. In the Mentor I find the head- 
line “Fierce-Fighting Sioux Turned 
Christian” and in the Atlantic Monthly, 
“The Conversion of a Sinner.” In that 
sort of news in secular magazines we re- 
joice, and we are thankful for the great 
increase by baptism last year. But can 
we be content while many Baptist 
churches cease to hear or to expect to 
hear the converted plowman praise the 
Everlasting Mercy? Utilizing the power 
of his resurrection, let us continue to 
believe that the very dead and disinte- 
grating may rise from their graves to 
walk in newness of life. ‘ 


All Any Seek Is Here 


And are not the numerous modern 
cults proof we have failed to utilize this 
power as we _ should? Longing for 
strength to meet sorrow and suffering, 
and for some positive assurance of life 
beyond the grave, and haunted by the 
conviction that there are vast energies 
untapped, many have crossed “a bridge 
of clouds’ and wandered into the 
shadows of the occult and hypnotic. All 
they sought is here. A letter from one 
whose married life had been ideal, said 
regarding her bereavement, “This has 
been the greatest experience of my life. 
I cannot understand it. God has so 
wonderfully sustained me. Through my 


tears, I thank the heavenly Father for 
his gift of peace.” I sat by the bed of 
a mother who had been told she had 
only a little while to live. For the sake 
of her two boys of ten and twelve she 
longed to live. Yet I heard her smil- 
ingly say, “My treasures are secure in 
his keeping.” And all the Easter trum- 
pets sounded across the sky as_ she 
passed on in triumph. How stange that 
in the “Conquest of Fear,” Basil King 
can tell us he grew up in the church and 
found nothing to fortify him against his 
fears. Where was he when the fifteenth 
of First Corinthians was read or the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” sung? Alas many, 
like King, have suffered long, haunted 
by fears until somehow, somewhere out- 
side the church they discovered this is a 
friendly universe. Had we flung to the 
breeze the flag of faith, had we breathed 
more deeply the glorious Easter atmos- 
phere, had we more thoughtfully prayed 
that we might know “the exceeding 
greatness of his power to usward who 
believe, according to the working of his 
mighty power which he wrought in 
Christ when he raised him from the 
dead,” surely the radiance of transfigured 
lives, the dancing joy of conscious power, 
the spectacle of courage that feared no 
foe would have long since persuaded 
these estranged seekers after larger life 
that here is all we need to make weak, 
ordinary mortals conquerors and more 
than conquerors against every threaten- 
ing thing in life or death. 


Christ Has Risen! 


His resurrection has always been ade- 
quate guarantee that God is on the side 
of truth, love, sacrifice, and adventurous 
faith. The Church of the Easter Lilies 
should be the rallying place for all who 
dream of a new world but falter before 
the stupendous enterprise lacking dy- 
namic for the mighty task. Yet hosts 
of ambitious youths have passed us by 
unarrested and unstirred. I know how 
many great causes have found the 
church a powerhouse, yet we have often 
sat with folded hands saying, “We can- 
not.” JI never more keenly felt our 
failure to utilize resurrection energies 
than after an Easter service in Notre 
Dame. For four long years the French 
people had not had heart for any festi- 
val but now at last the guns were 
silenced. The great cathedral was 
crowded to the doors. Men were there 
from every land. Mud from the Marne 
and the dust of Verdun had not yet been 
brushed away. With a volume like the 
waves of the sea faith found expression. 
Two great organs and two choirs, from 
either end of the vast sanctuary in anti- 
phonal responses echoed and re-echoed 
through far-stretching aisles and lofty 
arches. Melody upon melody, and voice 
above soaring voice, they sang in glori- 
ous hallelujah chorus, the triumph of 
our Lord. Death and hell are van- 
quished. Christ has risen! 

We stepped out. And how we were 
stabbed awake! At the very temple gates 
the leering wine-shops and horrid slums 
made mockery of our faith. Monstrous 
guns and their work in multilated men 


stood all about to make more monu- 
mental our colossal failure. Young 
women in widow's weeds walked the 


streets for bread and the devil laughed. 
“What is it all about?’ asked cynical 
young men who declared the faith a holy 
farce. In terms of naturalistic philos- 
ophy and mechanistic science they as- 
serted with finality that life is only a 
“rocket’s flash in the darkness of an in- 
finite abyss.” So we came home ask- 
ing, “What if—what if civilization lose 
its spiritual driving power?” 

In four and one-half days the mighty 
engines drove our great ship across the 
Atlantic. At New York we were told of 


} 
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a derelict sunk deep in the mud y 
Hellgate waters. To move it sec 
impossible. Finally a large flatboat. 
chained to the sunken ship when 
tide was low. With the irresis| 
forces of the great ocean behind it 
slowly rising tide, inch by inch, } 
the waterlogged wreck and so it. 
carried out to the deep. Our “Wh 
—?” was answered. As real as the | 
are the cosmic spiritual energies. 

whole universe of God is back of | 
Supported by Omnipotence no | 
cause need fail. The one challeng 
our time is a more worthy utilizatic 
“the power of his resurrection,” 


Thoughts to Keep Uppermost 


By J. Y. AITCHISON 


S we come to the closing days of the 

New World Movement period it is 
fitting that we review some of the facts 
which should be uppermost in our minds. 
Especially is this desirable because of 
the confusion in some quarters. 

Our attention has been called frequent- 
ly of late to the fact that there are those 
who, while seemingly able to pay what 
they have pledged to the New World 
Movement fund, “are attempting to creep 
out of their responsibility. They pre- 
tend to themselves to have good reasons 
for so doing.” Possibly the following 
facts will help to clear the thinking of 
some along these lines. 

1. Northern Baptists subscribed only 
about one-half of the amount, which we 
undertook to raise five years ago. 

2. On that account it is even more im- 
portant that all pay what they promised 
to give. To fail to do so places added 
burdens on those who are faithful to 
their obligations. 


3. The work of all our agencies has 
been carried on during the last four 
years on an advanced scale as compared 
with pre-war conditions; and this in 
spite of post-war prices. This is cause 
for genuine thanksgiving. 

4. The amount asked for this year is 
$12,000,000, of which about $5,000,000 had 
been paid by Feb. 15, leaving $7,000,000 
to be gathered in during the last six 
weeks of the five-year period. The bud- 
gets this year were based upon a reason- 
able expectation on the basis of the 
amount remaining unpaid on pledges at 
the beginning of the year. 

5. There are many churches in differ- 
ent parts of the country which have 


ND now comes Easter morn- 
ing: Every guess and dream 
and hope becomes suddenly lighted 
up with certainty. Death is not 
the end of things. It is worth 
while to struggle for there is a to- 
morrow coming. The risen Christ 
is already the judge of the lives of 
men.—Phillips Brooks. 


promised to secure, in paymen 
pledges and in new gifts, an amount 
ficient to pay in full the total of all| 
scriptions made at the beginning ot 
five years. 


6. Not all churches will be able tc 
their pledges in full. However, the; 
ment of a reasonable amount on ple: 
together with liberal contributions | 
those who, while not having pledgec: 
equally able to take a worthy part ir] 
great enterprise, would insure the rai 
of the full $12,000,000. 


7. The united budget for the year 
vides for the needs of seven nati 
societies and boards, fourteen statz 
city mission societies, thirty-six | 
conventions and fifty-two schools, 
colleges—l109 organizations in all. | 


8. The amount asked for would} 
vide for all operating budgets foit 
year ending April 30, 1924, all accn 
lated debts (as reported by the pai 
pating organizations) as well ast 
amounts due certain organizations, vi 
have not received their share of thei 
ments of the first four years from/ 
World Movement funds. 


9. To fulfill our promises for the pi 
ending April 30, and also to subsi 
the $6,700,000 needed from churchea 
individuals for the combined budge 
the new fiscal year, beginning M; 
1924, would enable Northern Bai 
to come to the annual convention atil 
waukee with a song of praise in) 
hearts. 

10. Our missionaries and workers¥ 
represent us on all fields are lookii 
the churches to keep faith with ® 
They know that God has placed iif 
hands of the American people the wik 
greatest increment of wealth. 

11. Those called by Christ’s im 
above all people, are expected to | 
the obligations which their discipl) 
places upon them. 

12. “God loveth a cheerful g¢ 
During this Easter season may Cit 
the Master of human hearts, !ead us }f 
to victory. Those souls whose I 
are fixed upon God possess a mora)! 
servative which will save them frort 
distractions of such preplexing da) 
these. | 
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In the Upper Room 


By RALPH T. NORLUND 


Of dawn on Olivet’s crest and speed 


mo N through the squalid Dung-gate street, 
Our ways in a humbling, homeward flight.” 


Where the breath of spring in the evenin7z air 
Had a losing battle with stench, a pair 
Of shadowy fugitives sought a retreat Then Mary arose in a mother’s way 
Where their friends were gathered together for prayer. And spoke of the boy he used to be, 

His doings and sayings and piety. 

“Open the door in Jesus’ name’— “But of all he said, his words today— 
It was John’s low voice that Peter heard; “Behold thy son’—seem the dearest to me.” 
And softly he opened, his being stirred | 
With mingled feelings of sorrow and shame Unloosed were all tongues, as one and all 
As he caught that oft repeated word. Arose to tell of the memory 
Of Jesus preaching in Galilee, 
Each one répeating the Master’s call 
That had lured him away from his nets and the sea. 


— 


SS 


“Enter,” he said, and then, “All hail” 

In a lower tone when he saw beside 

The mother of Him he had thrice denied 
Silently follow with drawn veil 

That told of tears she was trying to hide. 


Hi 


Peter alone found naught to add 

But stood as a veteran lost in thought 

On the glorious past and the battles fought; 

But slowly he straightened and, struggling, bade 
All fears depart that arose unsought. 


“Are we all here?” It was John who spoke; 
“Yes, eleven and Mary,” some murmured at last, 
While Peter closed and the door made fast. 

Then a maschil arose and wavered and broke, 


And mournful moments of silence passed. No, we will stay!” he cried aloud, 


“And weep o’er his tomb and watch and pray 
And wait for the dawn of a brighter day. 
We'll brave the rabble and jeering crowd 
And never like Judas our Lord betray.” 


“Jesus is dead!” were the blurted words 
Which finally ended the speechless prayer 
And shook them back into life, aware 

Of a need to act—like the man who girds ee 
His loins for the battle he holds in despair. The midnight watchman cried the hour: 
They found them places to seek their rest; 
And a grief-touched peace filled every breast 
With a confident trust and a secret power, 
For love and faith had met the test. 


“And I felt,” said Peter, “an aching need 
For mutual comfort and counsel tonight; 
For all must scatter before the light 


Are Baptist Pacifists? 


By D. HEITMEYER 


i publication in a recent issue of part of the mioney is to be used in war. 
Che Baptist of the article, “War It means the disbandment of the army 


American Youth,’ by Milton M. 
yrrill, together with at least one re- 
editorial, seems to commit THE 
st to the extreme pacifist position, 


the article American young people 
»pealed to to “stand firmly on their 
nd refuse to participate in war of 
ind.” The editorial was obviously 
1ed to commend the groups of stu- 
who pledged themselves to that 
on. There was another editorial 
n the issue of April 5 with a simi- 
ewpoint. 


Baptist is the official organ of 
lorthern Baptist Convention. In 
‘this position does it represent cor- 
the denomination? If it does not 
ology is due from Tue Baptist. 
this is the present attitude of the 
mation the fact should be made 
1, So that Baptists will know what 
about it. 


‘in order to consider frankly what 
xtteme pacifist view implies. If 
pledge themselves to “refuse to 
Pate in war of any kind” it means 
ley agrce in advance to be disloyal 
fovernment in time of war, even 
€ of unwarranted invasion. 


pacifist doctrine implies that they 
ot onlv refuse to bear arms, but 
‘fuse to buy bonds, or allow their 
ty 10 be used, or pay taxes when 


What Does a Vacation 
School Do for a 
Church? 


1. It salvages the free time of 
childhood when it is most ex- 
posed to moral perils and dan- 
gers, and uses it for purposes 
of religious instruction. 

2. It reaches the children of the 
community hitherto untouched 
by the church, and draws them 
into its active life. 

3. It guides the boys and girls 
into the way of the Christian 
life, and helps them solve their 
summer problems. 

4. It ties them into the member- 
ship of the church, and trains 
them for future Christian 
service. 

5. It makes many new home con- 
tacts, and promotes community 
good will toward the church. 

6. It produces better trained teach- 
ers for the Sunday school, and 
is a recruiting center for the 
church. 

7. It is the forerunner of a more 
efficient Sunday school, and 
makes for week-day religious; 
instruction. 


and navy, breaking up the ships, dis- 
mantling the forts, melting the guns, re- 
gardless of what other nations do. 


The propaganda proceeds upon the 
theory that it was a tragic mistake for 
the United States to enter the late war. 
Kaiserism should have been allowed to 
proceed to triumph, wrecking interna- 
tional law in the process, and bringing 
civilization under the Sway of the drill- 
master. 


It implies that the hundred thousand 
American boys who gave their lives in 
the conflict were the victims of a gigan- 
tic fraud. All the fervent patriotism and 
loyalty of the people in the war was 
mistaken. The whole thing was “put 
over” by a conspiracy of capitalists and 
diplomats, and all the rest of the people 
were either criminals or fools. Only in 
the ranks of the bolsheviki and radical 
socialists do the true views prevail. 


All this is neatly wrapped up in that 
propaganda of extreme pacifism. If 
people wish to accept that sort of thing, 
they are free so to do. But for Tue 
3APTIST to help that propaganda along is 
not fair to the Baptist denomination. 
No question is raised as to the motives 
of the editors. 


Probably an attempt will be made at 
the meeting in Milwaukee to have the 
Northern Baptist Convention endorse 
this type of pacifism. The delegates 
should be alert to what they are doing. 
We have had some social radicalism, and 
religious radicalism slip through occas- 
ionally. Are we now to have radical “in- 
ternationalism” as well? 
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The Christian Life 
“Llow Are the Dead Raised?” 


“But some will say, How are the dead raised? and with 
what manner of body do they come?”—1. Cor. 15:35. 


4 hole is a question covering the 
process and the results of the 
process of the resurrection. It is 
a perfectly natural question, and 
one is surprised at Paul’s nervous 
exclamation in addressing the one 
who asked the question. “Fool! 
that which thou thyself sowest is 


not quickened except it die.” He 
speaks like a teacher impatient 
with the inattentive pupil who 


could work things out for himself 
if he would only use his brains. 

However, he answers the ques- 
tion by the application of three 
laws, viz., the law of analogy, the 
law of adaptation, the law of asso- 
ciation. 


The Law of Analogy 


The resurrection is analogous to 
that which takes place in nature 
every spring. The seed must be 
sown in the ground and die before 
it can live again. That is the first 
fact to which Paul calls attention. 
The resurrection of the seed awaits 
the burial and death of the seed. 
“The seed that thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die.” The 
second analogy which Paul applies 
to the resurrection is the trans- 
formation which takes place when 
the seed or the bulb springs up 
with a form altogether unlike the 


bare seed or brown bulb in the 
ground. 

This the very thought of Paul 
in 1 Cor. 15:36-38. He reasons 


that no intelligent .person should 
stagger at the resurrection of the 
dead when the law of resurrection 
is in operation in every living thing 
in nature. The first answer, there- 
fore, to the question, “How are the 
dead raised, and with what manner 
of body do they come?” is an- 
swered by the argument from 
analogy. 


The Law of Adaptation 


“How are the dead raised, and 
with what manner of body do they 
come?” is answered by the argu- 
ment from the law of adaptation. 
The law of adaptation is simply 
this—that life takes on the form 
best suited to its nature and en- 
vironment. Thus the fishes have 
gills and scales and fins and are 
cold-blooded because they are 
adapted to live and breathe and 
swim in cold water; the birds have 
feathers and wings and prehensile 
claws because they are adapted to 


different temperatures, to flying, 
and to resting in trees. This is 
what Paul means when he says, 
“There is one flesh of men, and 
another of beasts, and another of 
birds, and another of fishes.” He 
carries the law of adaptation still 
higher in the words, “There are 
also celestial bodies.” He does 
not mean planets in the solar sys- 
tem—he means spirits en:bodied in 
such forms as are adapted to celes- 
tial environment just as terrestrial 
bodies are adapted to an earthly 
environment. Each has its own 
beauty and utility and strength. 
This is what he means by saying, 
“The glory of the celestial is one, 
and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another.” 


Having drawn his analogy from 
nature, and having pointed his 
readers to the law of adaptation in 
the world, he makes his application 
in these words, “So also is the res- 
urrection of the dead.” Then 
going back to the principle of 
analogy he repeats his argument 
from nature for the resurrection 
of the dead. This time it is the 
body that is sown and not the seed. 
“It is sown in corruption; it is 
raised in incorruption; it is sown 
in dishonor; it is raised in glory; 
it is sown in weakness; it is raised 
in power; it is sown a natural or 
animal body; it is raised a spiritual 
body.” That is the great argu- 
ment of Paul for the resurrection— 
the argument from analogy and 
the argument from adaptation. 
The spiritual body of which he 
speaks is a physical body adapted 
to a personal spirit who has entered 
through the gates of death into the 
unseen world. Paul knows nothing 
about disembodied spirits. All 
human spirits are embodied here 
in flesh and blood adapted to earth- 
ly conditions, or they are embodied 
there in some other form adapted 
to their nature and environment. 


Everything to Paul has a body— 
everything in the vegetable king- | 
dom, in the animal kingdom, in the 
human kingdom, in the spiritual | 
kingdom; and God himself is he- ; 
manly embodied in Jesus Christ. 
Therefore Paul argues for a sub- 
stantial spiritual resurrection-body 
after death. 


The Law of Association 


“How are the dead raised, and | 
with what manner of body do they | 
come?” is answered finally by Paul 
with the argument from the law 
of association. He associates the | 
mortal body with Adam; he asso- 
ciates the immortal body with 
Christ: “The first Adam was made | 
a living soul or a mortal man; the 
last Adam, that is, Christ, was’ 
made a life-giving spirit,” a spirit’ 
giving immortality. “The first’ 
man is of the earth, earthy.” 
“Dust thou art, and to dust thou 
shalt return.” ‘The second man, 
Christ, is from heaven.” “Howbeit' 
that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural or animal; 
then that which is spiritual.” The 
risen Christ is the efflorescence of! 
all life processes in the universe. 
He is the final man complete in his! 
resurrection body. We are asso- 
ciated with man by natural birth, 
and therefore we inherit all the 
mortal elements of the human race.) 
But in the loving purpose of God 
we may share the _ resurrection 
glory of Christ by associating our- 
selves with Christ, “For as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” This does not mean 
only the moral image of Christ 


reappearing in his followers, but 


also the likeness to him in body 
In another place Paul is very ex: 
plicit on this point. He says 
“Christ shall fashion anew the body 


-of our humiliation that it may be 


conformed to the body of his 
glory.” Phil. 3.21. This is the hop¢ 
of the true believer in Christ. Hencé 
Paul concludes his answer to the 
question, “How are the dead raised. 
and with what manner of body dc 
they come?” by the thrilling state. 
ment that the Christian dead liv 
with a glorified form like tha 


which Jesus assumed when he ros: 
from the grave, and appeared fron 
time to time during forty days t 
his disciples, and finally disappeare‘ 
out of their sight. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


ggestions for Correlating 
Young People’s Work 


‘ast week it was stated that there was 
sed for closer correlation of the work 
for and by the young people in 
church. Generally the young people 
organized in the senior department 
-he church school and in the young 
yle’s society; these groups quite often 
‘duplicating each other’s activities in 
ay that in a business or secular edu- 
ynal institution would not at all be 
jtenanced. But a recognition of a 
ling of effort does not mean that 
» one organization is necessary. Cer- 
ly there is a necessity for a larger 
‘unt of religious training than both, 
out duplication, can give. 


That then should be the division of 
k between the senior department of 
church school and the young peo- 
; society? There are clearly two fac- 
discernible in any system of train- 
-the instructive and the expressive. 
y not denote the work of each of the 
ips by one of the two words? Let 
church school instruct the young 
jle, in small groups under the lead- 


ip of an older Christian, in the 
ms of usable biblical knowledge, 
ylems confronting the Christian 


ld, and past Christian experience that 
aid in the solving of these problems. 
all instruction must be given in 
stant consideration of the facts that 
t teaching is useless that does not 
ect the facts of knowledge into the 
of the pupil and achieve their reali- 
dn in right action on his part. 


'the work of the senior department 
argely the acquisition of religious 
wledge, then let the young people’s 
ety, as a mixed group also with an 
t counselor, be a laboratory forthe 
ication of this knowledge through 
ice and help to realize in action the 
es discussed in the church school. 
al service projects may be discussed, 
individual or committee work in the 
€, church, school or community re- 
ed. It was by work of this kind 
the young people’s societies of Kan- 
City were largely responsible for 
king up sentiment for a vote for 
ubition. Of course there must be 
€ instruction in the weekly meeting 
the society. but it should be much 
Same as a gymnastic instructor gives 
w explanatory remarks prefacing an 
rcise, the exercise, not the instruc- 
, being the important thing. 


A Creditable Contest 


ontests are always interesting—Not 
’ Decause of the spirit of rivalry and 
‘teward but also because of the re- 
5 which come from a contest. 


the Boy. P._U. at Alameda,-Cal., felt 
that a greater spirit of fellowship and 
enthusiasm could be produced if every 
member were induced in some way to 
take part in the devotional and attend 
the business meetings. Working under 
the group plan, it was decided to give 
the groups credit for whatever part their 
respective members took in the meet- 
ings and affairs of the union. Points 
were given for each member as follows: 
Being present—5; on time—5; taking 
part in the devotional meeting (either in 
sentence prayers or in the discussion)— 
15; attendance at business meetings— 
15; attendance at quarterly rallies of the 
San Francisco Bay Association B. Y. 
P. U.—15; dues paid by the end of the 
month—15; and new members each—50. 
Last year the group that won sent a 
delegate to the summer assembly at 
Asilomar at the expense of the union. 
This year the members of the group that 
wins will be the guests of honor at the 
annual B. Y. P. U. get-together banquet. 

The good that is resulting from the 
contest is clearly reflected in the devo- 
tional meetings. Since this contest was 
started each group has in its turn put 
on a better program than was usually 
the case heretofore. The editor of their 
local paper Pep-ti-mist in writing about 
the contest says: “Only those who have 
had the privilege of attending these re- 
cent meetings can appreciate their spir- 
itual worth.” 

The meeting of the last Sunday in 
March, when the topic was on success, 
is an example of what the others have 
been. The group in charge discussed 
what they called the vital parts of the 
word—“S” strive for success, “U,” un- 
dertake hard jobs, “C.” cease worrying, 
nG@ a ciretOn Others malts. cath your Siuc- 
cess, “S” see the future, “S” satisfy God. 
The significant thing about the meeting 
was that many sought to take part in 
the discussion, but were unable to for 
lack of time. Every member of the 
Alameda society left the meeting with a 
feeling that they would do their utmost 
to succeed in their work for the Lord. 

And think of it! A young lady is 
president. 


“What young people need and 
must have if their organizations 
are to live and grow, is that they 
shall throw themselves at once into 
some form, yes, innumerable forms 
of religious activity. Then their 
weekly programs will consist of 
reports of work accomplished, dis- 
cussing the best methods of doing 
the work and laying out additional 
work for future conquests.”—Dr. 
J. A. Baber. 


Query and Comment 


(Problems faced by young people's 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist”) 

Dio you believe in “social teas” in con- 
nection with the B. Y. P. U.? 

That depends. Are they  _Dait'? or 
“bounty”? It is the spirit behind many 
things that determine their worth. 

If the purpose of these pre-meeting or 
post-meeting “teas” is just to draw peo- 
ple out so as to have more for the de- 
votional meeting—if they are put on just 
“to get a crowd”—then their worth may 
well be questioned, They are essentially 
“bait.” 

Young people desire sociability—they 
demand it—and they get it; if not in one 
place then in another. Why should not 
our young people’s societies take advan- 
tage of this fact? Sociability is often 
the path to the heart. 

If the “tea” is used to bring people 
together for a good, wholesome period 
of sociability with a view of having that 
period contribute to a better devotional 
atmosphere, the “tea” then may well be 
regarded a proper feature of young peo- 
ple’s work. However, the committee or 
group in charge must labor earnestly to 
have the affair well planned and orderly 
conducted. “Wall flowers” must not be 
permitted. All who come must be made 
well acquainted. All must be made to 
feel they are heartily welcome. Also, 
the refreshments must be carefully and 
orderly served. To do this way is to 
make the lives of the young people more 
“bountiful.” 

Especially is all this true if the “tea” 
is used in connection with the devotional 
meeting on Sunday. Remember that 
the Sabbath was made for man. That 
which truly ministers to the heart inter- 
ests of man is justified on the Sabbath. 


Denver Gasoline Fund 


That is what Kansas young people are 
working and saving for—‘a gasoline 
fund’’—on which to reach Denver for the 
B. Y. P. U. of A. Convention July 9— 
13, 1924. 

Plans are being developed by the state 
organization to have an automobile cara- 
van. Those from various parts of the 
state are to be urged to assemble at a 
western point in the state and then move 
Over some main highway to Denver. 
This should prove to be an economical 
and enjoyable way for many young peo- 
ple to attend the great convention. 

And they will be well provided for 
when they arrive. Denver is noted for 
its great auto tourist park—“Overland 
Park”—which has all the facilities for 
which a camping auto tourist could 
ask. 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Easter Flowers We All Can 
Plant 


Dear Baptist Boys and Girls: 

We always think of plants on Easter 
Sunday, don’t we? And somebody 
always tells us how these plants began 
their lives as seeds, little and ugly and 
brown and unimportant. Yet out of one 
little ugly brown unimportant seed will 
grow white pansies; out of another little 
ugly brown unimportant seed will grow 
yellow pansies; out of a third little ugly 
brown unimportant seed will grow black 
pansies. The seeds all seem to be ex- 
actly alike. The flowers are all alike, 
too—all but the colors. God evidently 
loves the different colors of the pansies, 
because he makes so many of each 
shade. In just the same way he loves 
the different colors of his human flow- 
ers, the little yellow faces of the Chi- 
nese, the quaint black faces of the ne- 
groes, the pale white faces of our own 
selves—every shade is equally precious 
to him. 


‘ 


The Bible says that “the seed is the 
word of God.” Surely, on Easter Sun- 
day, we can do no lovelier thing than to 
plant that seed all over God’s earth. 
Last week Baptist boys and girls sent 
in poems telling how this could be done; 
not all the poems would fit on our one 
page so here are the others: 


You, Too! 
By U, To Yj Neu Vork, Age 3: 
HERE once was a Baptist 
Who wrote a poem. 
The Baptist was ten 
And the poem was short, 
3ut wait till you hear its thrilling report! 


For the Young Reserve himself 

Was so stirred 

3y every single written word 

That he dived in his pocket 

And fished up a dollar 

“To help make a heathen into a scholar.’ 


’ 


Then came the father, a business man 
he, 

Surprised as only such can be, 

To tind his boy giving money 

For something neither jolly nor funny. 

“What's it about?” he quizzed and 
quizzed 

Till answers from all the family whizzed. 


“New World Movement!” shouted one. 

“Five years now since it begun!” 

“Completion Campaign now on the car- 
pet!” 

“Better chip in and aim at the target of 

12,000,000 dollars this year, Pop!” 

You should have seen that parent flop 


He hadn’t supposed that sons and 


daughters 

Could get underneath and spend their 
quarters 

On Baptist missions with glee and de- 
light— 

“Our work!” they shouted in one glad 
voice. 

Their father was glad to note their 
choice 


And said to his wife, in an aside, 
“T wish this pep was country wide!” 


You should have seen that lady smile: 
“My dear, suppose you wait awhile, 
For then you'll find it’s the Baptist youth 
Who are most eager to spread the truth 
East and West, and South and North— 
To help the King they venture forth!” 


So you and I, young and strong 

Can win the Campaign and right the 
wrong— 

I like to think that none is too small 

To hear and answer the Baptist call. 

Since April thirtieth is almost here 

“Give! Give! Give!’ Oh, surely you 
hear 

The waiting people all over the earth 

As they listen to stories of Jesus’ birth 

And then to stories of how he died 

And was most unjustly crucified. 


When he arose I think you'll recall 

He gave a command which included us 
all: 

“Go tell the nations this news about me,” 

So on Easter Sunday surely you'll be 

Ready and eager to go and to give 

That millions of people may learn to— 
live! 


What’s the Use of Givin’? 
By Luella Jackson, DeKalb, Ill., Age 10. 
66 HAT’S the use of givin’? 
I need it for my livin’,” 


Said a wealthy man one day, 
In his usual cross old way. 


The crusaders said one day, 

“We know how to make him pay, 
We'll just get up a play, 

That’s the very best way.” 


And so they worked with might and 
main, 

Bound they’d give to him a pain; 

Working, hoping, always praying 

Mission needs portraying! 


Home missions and foreign missions, 
too, 

The people seemed almost true; 

The play turned out a success, 

And the man gave, oh yes! 
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My Dream 
By Evelyn Williamson, Porterville, \ 
Agen Vie 


Ae I lay in bed the other night | 
I dreamt I heard my dollar s| 

“T wish Anna May wouldn't hold n 
tight; | 

I’m dying to get to Bombay. | 

I know I could help a wee brag! 
And make him happy and gay 

By bringing him a pretty toy | 
For which he’d thank Jesus eact| 


Or perhaps I should buy him a 
And he would learn of Naom: 
Ruth; | 

Thus I do not think ’twould be lial 
That he would stray far fron} 
truth. | 

For I’d help him win the grand, 4 
fight, 

And he would conquer I’m st} 
For he’d be walking in Jesus’ ligt 
And now—I say “Au revoir.” 


Friendly Helpers 

By Evelyn Jackson, DeKalb, Ill, Ag 
QRILNDLY helpers we will be, | 
To the folks across the sea, 


i 
Sending gifts from East to West, | 
Sending what’s our very best. 


Crusaders helping every day, 
World Wide Guild they too will py 
Why won’t every one give with j 
For man and woman, girl and boy 


Burmese, Chinese, Japanese, all. | 
Spring, summer, winter and fall, | 
Missionaries working, wishing su 
For the children of the wilderness 


To obey the great commission 
Is the task he bade us do, 

So we'll work and pray and give 
That with him we soon may live. | 


Over There 


By Ruth Mitchell—Salt Lake City, |t 
Age 12 | 
VER there; Over there! 
The missions are calling 
The missions are calling 
And they won’t stop calling 
Till we’ve raised twelve million 
Over here. 


Over there! Over there! 
The Japanese and Chinese, 
The Africans and Siamese | 
Are longing to hear the truth, 
But the missionary can’t tarry 
Till we’ve sent twelve million 
From here. 


(Continued on page 287) 
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a 
Among Ourselves 


isconsin News and Notes 
By Rosert W. SHAW 
Milwaukee’s Election 


rain Milwaukee has had an election, 
again Milwaukee has elected a 
jist for mayor. And. again people 
saying Milwaukee is a socialist city. 
when it is recognized that the com- 
council has a majority of three 
the socialists, and the other elected 
ers were not socialists, a different 
is thrown on the story. Like so 
r Other cities, Milwaukee has a 
| group of men whose whole thought 
rapped up in politics. They think 
t it every day in the year. The rest 
, think about such things only near 
late for the primary or the election. 
year when it was too late, the bet- 
itizens awoke to the fact that all 
andidates were of a different type 
what they could wish. A man who 
‘ty years agO WaS Mayor came out 
platform which was “all things to 
sople” in the hope that he might win 

votes. To the underworld he 
ted a “wide open town;” to the 
h women he reported for law en- 
ment; to the negroes and others he 
ised to bring back beer and wine; 
to the business men he promised 
wer taxes. At first he seemed to 
a great lead, but two days before 
lection the tide seemed definitely 
d toward the present socialist 
tr, who had made a good officer, 
iad nothing to his discredit except 
le was a socialist and would not be 
to do what he could not in con- 
e do, even when coerced by a non- 


an council for political purposes. ° 


il prominent pulpits thundered forth 
inday before election, ‘and one of 
was the venerable Dr. C. H. Beale, 
+ Congregationalists who is closing 
enty-years’ pastorate in this city. 
>clared what others felt, namely 
he issue was not patriotism and 
sm, but decency and _ morality, 
t a wide-open town. A _ record 
vaS cast and the socialist candidate 
lected by more than 17,000 major- 
in commenting upon the election 
efeated candidate stated among 
things that he was defeated by a 
€ of puipit hypocrites.” One of 
‘ading papers, if not the leading 
tated, “As for people, who talk 
Socialism in Milwaukee, we who 
could tell them that there is no 
socialism here than in other cities. 
are a few thousand socialists. 
our people go to the polls they 
vO mames on the ballot, and they 
Or what they think will be the 
ity government.” This was the 
€ction in which the women voted, 
) doubt Many a politician in Mil- 
* IS recasting his political cards 
9 as to take into account the fact 
‘© women insist upon decency in 


city government, and that no man with 
a bad moral record can be thrust for- 
ward without a protest from them. 
Mr. Browne on the Job 

Rev. C. C. Browne, who came from 
Dunkerton, Iowa, the first of March to 
assume the direction of the Sunday- 
school and young people’s work in this 
state is on the job and rapidly making 
friends. His exverience in his pastoral 
work iias been with the smaller town 
and rural churches. He carries their in- 
terests upon his heart, and since the 
most of our churches in Wisconsin are 
of this type he wt find a splendid field 
for his gifts along the line of religious 
education. The friends of Christian 
education are rejoiced at having a man 
of such deep conviction with reference to 
this work leading in Wisconsin. 

Convention 

Milwaukee Baptists are all busy now 
getting ready for the convention. The 
general committee is tackling the job, 
and when the visitors come they will 


| 
I BURIED a bulb ina garden bed, 
And covered it over with fertile 


loam; 

It seemed lying there in the earth 
as dead, 

With a spray of cypress to mark 
its home. 


That day, I planted a hyacinth 
there, 

A double one, white, though the 
bulb was brown, 

"Tis strange! said I, that a blossom 
so fair, 

That little low grave with a glory 
will crown! 


When the spring time came, and 
the soft winds blew, 

The lingering frost from the earth 
did creep, 

And the sunbeams warm pierced 
the cold earth through, 

And awakened to life the bulb 
asleep. 


From a bulb so brown came a stalk 
so green, 

From the stalk so green came a 
bloom so white; 

I marvelled and said, ‘To me it 
doth seem, 

The work of a God, the God of 
Light.’ 


And man shall be raised tho his 
body may die 

Changed by the power of a death- 
less love 

The form like a bulb in the earth 
may lie, 

But the spirit shall be clothed with 
the glory above. 


—Charles C. Earle. 
Pee Bete ents a” 


find the machinery all geared up and 
running smoothly. The women have 
organized along about the same lines as 
has the general committee, in order to 
take care of the pre-convention meetings 
of the women. Some of us are begin- 
ning to wonder which is the tail and 
which is the dog. The pre-convention 
meetings begin almost a week before 
the convention proper. Among the 
pre-convention meetings are board 
meetings, a meeting of the Northwest 
District of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society; a meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society; meet- 
ing of the W. W. G.; conference on 
evangelism; meeting of the Baptist Bible 
Union; meeting of the fundamentalists: 
conference on social service and a debate 
between William Jewell and Colgate. 
And most of these will be in session on 
Tuesday prior to the convention. 

Dr. A. LeGrand, who has been laid 
aside since the first of year has returned 
to his office. He is looking fine and 
says he is ready to pitch into hard work 
again. We are all rejoiced to have him 
back with us. 


Nebraska Letter 
BYa Reve COON: 


Dr. E. M. Stucker of Ottawa, Kan., 
conducted a two weeks’ meeting inthe 
Grand Island Church. Very stormy 
weather and other conditions lessened 
results that should follow such an ef- 
fort. A good number from the Sunday 
school have been baptized. Doctor 
Stucker is an able expounder of gospel 
truth, a firm believer in the vital doc- 
trines of the Bible and his messages are 
presented with living power. The de- 
nomination should keep such a man, 
now in the prime of life, crowded with 
engagements. The revival meeting at 
Dannebrog, led by Chaplain E. W. White 
met with great success. The church, 
formerly Danish, has been much 
strengthened and many have been re- 
ceived into membership. We are glad 
to learn that the pastor, Rev. J. C. Bu- 
koutz, declines invitations elsewhere; a 
large work awaits him there. A quiet 
spirit of revival exists in the church at 
Broken Bow. Seven were recently bap- 
tized. Rev. Arthur D. Smalley is con- 
ducting his own special meeting at Blair 
with the assistance of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Imrie, of Kansas, as musical direc- 
tors. A good meeting was held with the 
McCook church, Rev. B. H. Ward as- 
sisting the pastor, C. M. Foreman; 
about thirty will unite with the church 
—a splendid work in this leading city. 
The church at Superior, while wrecking 
its old house of worship, is preparing to 
hold revival services in another building, 
led by Evangelist A. P. Renn of In- 
dianapolis. He will also hold meetings 
with the churches at Hastings and North 
Platte. The latter church has refinished 
the entire interior of its building, in- 
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jured by fire. Gibbon and Glenvil are 
among the churches preparing for spe- 
cial meetings. The Chapman and Prai- 
rie Creek churches have called Rev. 
Floyd Johnston of Staunton. Ill, He 
will be on the field April 20. Rev. 
Robert J. Wynne, of Oronoque, Kans., 
has accepted a call of the church at 
Mason City. 


Mid-year Meeting of Convention Board 


The state convention board held its 
mid-year meeting at Grand Island, Mar. 
13-14. The various commissions pre- 
sented reports and recommendations, 
and grants were made to applying mis- 
sion churches. One item of interest was 
the decision to employ home talent in 
directing and supervising work for ru- 
ral and pastorless churches rather than 
import national experts unfamiliar with 
local conditions. The president of the 
convention, Mr. Oak Davis, was elected 
the state representative of the new 
board of missionary cooperation. Rev. 
F. W. MacNeill of Omaha, was chosen 
a member of the publicity committee 
for Rev. W. E. Darrow, removed from 
the state—this for secular papers; Rev. 
R. R. Coon of Grand Island, contribu- 
tor to Baptist papers. 

Rey. John L. Barton and his people of 
the Immanuel church, Omaha, have re- 
cently entered their enlarged house of 
worship. As a sort of house opening, a 
Christian worker’s institute was held 
there March 23-30. A half dozen promi- 
nent national officers of the Publication 
Society were among the leaders and in- 
structors, with several from the Central 
West. Such a gathering of notables as- 
sured an efficient meeting of instruction; 
and it was stated: “the institute will be 
conducted each year in the future if this 
one meets with success.” 

The Nebraska Baptist Annual has been 
sent to pastors and churches—too late 
for news but ready for a permanent book 
of reference. It should be studied by 
every pastor, every minister in the state 
and many others. Look at that “Anni- 
versary Record,” page 106. We are told 
that the ministry of J. J. Keeler from 
1888 to 1894 was the “golden age” of 
Nebraska Baptists. In that time the 
number of churches and. pastors in- 
creased about 40 per cent, the number of 
baptisms, total membership and mission- 
ary gifts more than 100 per cent. Fol- 
low down the line on that page and mark 
the changes. This page of figures chal- 
lenges our attention and invites serious 
consideration. Very probably during re- 
cent years the strenuous efforts to in- 
crease our contributions have to an ex- 
tent lessened the efforts in active evan- 
gelism. 

A personal word: Some have sent 
items for publication to members of “the 
staff” of state workers. If items are for 
publication in Baptist papers send to 
the writer at Grand Island—just that, no 
more. 


Chicago-West Virginia Letter 
By J. W. WEDDELL 
A Changed Habitat 


Towering eminences reaching toward 
the sky, snug villages skirting the river 


bends below; coal tipples and blast fur- 
naces in every direction; the Alleghenies 
in the distance—that is West Virginia. 
And here in the midst, Broaddus college 
occupying its nether slopes, the pretty 
town of Philippi commands the beautiful 
Tygarts valley, the whole making what 
Russell Conwell says is the finest edu- 
cational site in the land. Here on the 
borderland between the North and the 
South, the first engagement of the Civil 
War occurred, following Sumter; and 
the scenic highway of the new hemi- 
sphere is yet to be builded, and water- 
power loosed to move the wheels of 
three states. 

I do not forget “Iowa, Iowa, that’s 
where the tall corn grows!” But here is 
where the tall hills lift, and I am con- 
tent. I was born among the Pittsburgh 
hills, not far away. 


Easter 
By ANNA M. BAKER 
OW reigns a vernal gladness 

o’er the earth. 

New life astir in singing birds at 
morn, 

In chirp of insects in the greening 
fields. 

In burgeoning trees, buds bursting 
into bloorn 

Nature in all her varied forms re- 
vives 

Touched by the regnant sun’s life- 
giving rays. 

Spring’s miracle! 
the soul 

Awaked to life eternal by the Sun 

Of Righteousness, risen, and shin- 
ing o’er 

The spirit world with vivifying 
beams. 

Today let us be glad; with joyful 
heats 

Commemorate the dawning of that 
morn, 

Morn of a hope sublime, victorious 
miorn, 

Wiien from the grave, triumphant, 
Christ arose. 


True symbol of 


Statistics 

West Virginia is one of the states of 
rich resources least known among the 
people at large. It has 87,289 farms, 
mostly free from mortgages, and 96 per 
cent of West Virginia farmers are Ameri- 
can born. The state is distinctly Ameri- 
can. Rarely do you find a foreign name 
among its citizens. It hills are rich in 
coal; 160,000,000 tons, more wunmined 
bituminous coal than any other state in 
the Union. Mines are everywhere, 
10,000 square miles underlined with the 
precious fuel. It has 27,363 gas and oil 
wells, one of them near Fairmount the 
deepest well in the world—7386 ft.; and 
the state stands first in chestnut and 
yellow pine timber, as also in several 
great industrial factories in iron and 
glass. The state is developing rapidly 
and has a great future. 

Points of Interest 

There is much land to be occupied 

ecclesiastically. Of our 674 Baptist 
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churches, many are “onct a _ me 
preaching places—I count four old 
ers within a few miles of the place y 
this is written—and but 444 of 
churches report Sunday schools; ¢ 
represents the Baptist church mer 
ship. The state stands sixth ir 
number of churches in the Nor 
Convention, fifth in church builc 
fourth in baptisms for the year, 
the most part West Virginians lo 
go to church, and to hear the Wor 
pounded. It is a joy to minister to 
people. Here at Philippi, with “ 
and gown” (Broaddus) united, we 
congregations taxing the accomn 
tions of the meeting house and a 
edifice is one of the pressing nee 


the hour. This is one of the chu 
that goes over the top; it gives t 
fifths to benevolences and ot 
causes. 


Revival Atmosphere 


They go to church in the Sout 
and it is good to see the streets | 
with church-going throngs when th 
rings, and it is exhilarating to catc 
whites of the eyes of eager list 
from the very front seat. What di 
think of this? Five preachers sta 
up in a row every night to star 
songs, and the people, filling al 
house subsequently, lined up to say 
for himself where he belongs. “I | 
Christian and it is my earnest des 
consecrate myself anew to my [I 
“T am not a Christian but humbly | 
to become one.” “I am not a Chr 
but I am willing to be remember 
the prayers of God’s people.” ‘That! 
the way to better things all aroun| 
it certainly brings fraternity amo; 
local pastors. The college on th 
where Dr. Elkanah MHulley pr: 
with its serious-minded compan: 
young men and women—we have} 
here—conspires to good results. | 
for the work. Pastor Payne is eve 
having wonderful ingathering at I 


Churches and Pastors 


Parkersburg is our denoming 
headquarters with Brethren Bz 
Withers, Kelly as our state secret 
Doctor Stump close at hand and Fi 
stool, near by at Clarksburg to pv 
general work. Yonder at Morga‘ 
is “Prexy” Purinton of former Gri 
days. Doctor Dager has gone 
Charleston to Brooklyn, but 1} 
Kemper~is finishing the noble «| 
edifice he planned and finishing 1 
a great Baptist center. My forme( 
frére in Philadelphia, Dr. Arthur I! 
has left Wheeling, but another goc' 
has taken his place and Doctor ! 
has gone to Marietta nearby whett 
it was mine to spend a happy yea 
we are not far from home, and wt 
friends of the truth on every Si¢ 
was at Grafton, nearby, that ? 
Trawin, now of Oregon, asked 1 
one of my first weeks of teaching” 
gelism long ago. Dr. J. W. @ 
formerly of Muscatine, is bringing! 
to pass at Clarksburg. C. E. Tilto! 
to Mannington; Chas. H. Harré 
to Calvary, Charleston; J. C. Kik 
having good success at Parket 
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t; Dr. W. J. Eddy at Fairmont 
rch. We go right on. A good work- 
motto: 
enounce Known Sin; 
Accept Known Grace; 
Devote Known Gift; 
And, therefore, 
eep under the Blood, 
nd keep close to the Throne. 


Jregon Educational News 
By LEoNARD W. RILEy 
The Compulsory School Law 


any readers of [Tre Baptist will be 
rested to know that in a decision 
led down Mar. 31 by federal judges, 
governor, the attorney general and 
district attorney were restrained 
1 enforcing the Oregon compulsory 
ol law and the law was declared un- 
titutional and invalid. The law was 
ared to violate the fourteenth 
ndment of the federal constitution 
to deprive the school corporations 
parents of children of their natural 
inherent rights. The court said it 
nt well have been called “an act to 
ent parochial and private schools 
1 teaching the grammar grades.” The 
sion was read for the court by Fed- 
District Judge C. E. Wolverton. 
ernor Pierce is reported to have in- 
ted that the case would be carried 
he supreme court for final decision. 


Credit for Bible Study 


regon is to be congratulated on hay- 
as its superintendent of public in- 
ction a man who firmly believes in 
value of Bible study. Superintend- 
J. H. Churchill in 1915 prepared a 
ibus covering the Old and New 
aments as a guide for those who 
| to study the Bible in order to se- 
credit in the high schools. This 
ibus provides for a study of Bible 
ature, Bible characters and Bible 
ies. The examinations are given 
e each year through all of the stand- 
high schools of the state making ap- 
ition for the questions. The ques- 
3 are prepared by the department of 
ation and the manuscripts graded 
me examiner selected by this depart- 
t. The preparation for the examina- 
is made entirely outside of school 
ugh the home or the Sunday school. 
Man applicant receives 70 per cent 
ther the New or the Old Testament 
eceives a certificate which entitles 
to one semester’s credit in any 
dard high school in the state. It is 
ible, therefore, for a student through 
* study to earn one of the fifteen 
3 required for graduation from a 
dard high school. 


the year 1916-17, 306 boys and girls 
the examination in Old Testament 
187 passed, while 372 took that in 
New Testament with 317 passing 
y-four schools offered the examina- 
In the year 1922-23, 547 took the 
‘nation in Old Testament and 255 
ed. The examination for the New 
ament for the same year was taken 
38 boys and girls and 164 passed and 
ved their credit. Eighty-eight 
ols offered the examinations. The 
iber of girls taking these examina- 


tions far exceeds the number of boys. 
Superintendent Churchill states that so 
far as he knows Oregon was the first 
state in the union to give credit toward 
graduation from a standard high school 
through its state department of educa- 
tion for work in Bible study. This is 
one way of endeavoring to remedy what 
seems to be an unavoidable defect in our 
present system of education. 


Oregon Far in Lead 


A senior in the school of journalism 
at the University of Oregon has _ re- 
cently made an interesting study based 
upon the statistics in the latest number 
of the World Almanac. It seems that 
in proportion to its population Oregon 
is benefiting more students with its edu- 
cational advantages than any other state 
in the union. For every 112 persons in 
the state there is one college student. 
Iowa stands néxt with one for every 128 
of its population. The District of Co- 
lumbia leads all the states with ninety- 
six persons to every college student. 
Other leading states are as follows: 
Utah, with one for each 137 persons: 
Nebraska, one for each 151 persons; 
Kansas, one for each 155; Nebraska, one 
for each 167; California, one for each 
168 and Colorado, one for each 178. 

When the value of public property 
used for school purposes for each child 


of school age is considered, Oregon 
stands eighth among the forty-eight 
states. The order of the first eight 


states in this respect is as follows: Dela- 


ware, $204; Massachusetts, $192; New 
York, $174; New Jersey, $173; Ohio, 
$167; Utah, $162; Arkansas, $159; and 


Oregon, $155. 

When the percentage of children of 
school age attending school is consid- 
ered, the order of the states is as fol- 


lows: Massachusetts, 96.1 per cent: 
Ohio, 96 per cent; Rhode Island, 95.6 
per cent; Utah, 95.5 per cent; Iowa, 


95 ner cent: Indiana, 949 ner cent; New 
Jersey, 94.9 per cent; Michigan, 94.9 per 
cent; Washington and Oregon, each 94.7 
per cent. It has been quite generally 
made known that in illiteracy Oregon 
stands third, as shown by the research 
bulletin of the National Education As- 


sociation. This bulletin shows Oregon’s 
percentage of illiteracy to be 1.5 per 
cent. 


The attendance of pupils in the public 
schools of Oregon for the year 1922-23 
was 169,376. The number of teachers 
employed was 6987. The elementary 
schools of the state cost a _ total of 
$17176 205 or $88 ner punil enrolled 
High school education cost $4,933,756, or 
$151 20 =-- =>] enrolled. Our sunerin- 
tendent of public instruction, Professor 
Churchill, is far from being satisfied 
even with this excellent showing and is 
steadilv working for the attainment of 
yet higher standards and ideals. 


Frederick Owen Norton 


By FRANK GRANT LEWIS 


Rev. Frederick O. Norton, Ph. D., 
professor of New Testament literature 
and exegesis in Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary died Feb. 29, 1924, in the Chester 
Hospital, Chester, Pa. 
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Doctor Norton was born Feb. 3, 1868, 
at Brundell, Prince Edward Island, a son 
of Frederick Peter and Ann Rosina 
(Davis) Norton. After spending his 
early years in Prince Edward Island and 
studying in Prince of Wales College he 
came to the United States in 1891 and 
entered Transylvania College, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., where he was graduated bache- 
lor of arts with highest honors and vale- 
dictorian of his class in 1893, two years 
later receiving the master of arts degree 
in recognition of his exceptional at- 
tainments, in the meantime having com- 
pleted the classical course in the College 
of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., and gradu- 
ating there also in 1895. The years 
1903-1906 he was a fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago receiving the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in 1906, being 
also an instructor in the University 
High School, Chicago, during 1903-1905. 
He mastered the problems in the field of 
classical Greek and as an outcome made 
his doctor of philosophy thesis in the 
University of Chicago “A Lexicographi- 
cal and Historical Study of Diatheke.” 

On completing his work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Doctor Norton be- 
came professor of New Testament in 
Drake University, Des Moines, la., a 
position which he continued until 1918, 
from 1907 on carrying in addition the 
responsibilities of the deanship of the 
College of Liberal Arts in Drake Uni- 
versity, which position he still retained 
when he became professor of educational 
psychology in 1919. These positions he 
resigned in 1922 to go to Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary and resume the teach- 
ing of New Testament, doing this in or- 
der to devote his time entirely to the 
field of study and teaching which 
through the years had been of first in- 
terest to his thought as well as the one 
to which he had given special attention 
in graduate study. 

During the period of the war he served 
in the Army Educational Corps as reg- 
istrar of American soldiers in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and as an outcome of 
the exceptional service he rendered in 
that way he came to occupy a prominent 
place in the activities of the American 
Legion from that time until his death, 
including the chairmanship of the text- 
beok committee of the Legion. 

About the time Doctor Norton came 
to Crozer he was selected by Professor 
(now President) Burton of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to write a new and fresh 
treatment of the origin of Christianity, 
a volume which would be suitable for 
the important “Handbooks of Ethics and 
Religion” series, of which President Bur- 
ton and his associates are editors. The 
book was published the first of January 
under the title, “The Rise of Christian 
ity,” and has already gained a favorable 
reception, both as a real contribution in 
the field which it treats and as a volume 
read with pleasure by both scholars and 
younger students. 

On Nov. 9, 1904, Doctor Norton was 
married to Miss Frances Lou Minter of 
La Belle, Mo. There are two children, 
Minter Holmes, a freshman in Swarth- 
more College, and Alice Roberta, a jun- 
ior in- the Chester High 
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The funeral service was held in the 
home on the seminary campus, Monday 
afternoon, Mar. 3, conducted by Presi- 
dent Evans of the seminary, with scrip- 
ture reading by Pastor James A. Max- 
well, D. D., of the First Baptist church, 
Chester, of which Doctor Norton was 
a member, and prayer by Prof. Isaac G. 
Matthews, Ph. D., of the seminary, after 
which the seminary community together 
went to the place of burial in the Ches- 
ter rural cemetery. 


It is the common thought that though 
Dr. Norton was with Crozer so short a 
time he has left an impression for high 
ideals and upright living which will en- 
dure through the years. 


Joseph P. Philips 

There can be no greater asset in a 
denomination that its ministry and noth- 
ing of greater significance in the min- 
istry than a long life of unbroken, un- 
selfish service crowned with affection 
and honor. Such a ministry has reached 
its close in the sudden death of the Rev. 
Joseph P. Philips in Berkeley, Cal., Mar. 
14. 

Mr. Philips was born at 
Pa., Nov. 29, 1842.0n his father’s side 
descended of Welsh Revolutionary 
stock; on his mother’s side belonging to 
the Quaker family of Lewis of Penn- 
sylvania and the Olney family of Rhode 
Island. 


At nineteen he left Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, Penn., to make Civil 
War recruiting speeches in Illinois where 
he had lived from his twelfth year. He 
enlisted and was discovered by Gen. John 
M. Palmer, afterwards governor of IIli- 


Uwchland, 


nois, who appointed him acting-adjutant 
and private secretary to himself. He bore 
arms and was under fire in the Battle 
of Stones River. After three years he 
was invalided home. 

In 1868 he was graduated from the 
University of Chicago and held the de- 
grees of A. B. and A. M. His theologi- 
cal course was completed at Crozer Sem- 
inary in 1871 where he had much to do 
with the first organization of the. semi- 
nary library. 

Twice he held the pastorates of the 
Mt. Carroll and Belvidere (Ill.) churches. 
His ministry also included pastorates at 
Joliet and Three Rivers, Ill, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., Coldwater, Mich. St. Anthony, 
Idaho, Santa Rosa and Watsonville, Cal. 
It was largely through his counsel and 
energy that the Frances Shimer Acad- 
emy at Mt. Carroll, Ill. became affiliated 
with the University of Chicago. 

None can measure the ministry of Mr. 
Philips’ radiant presence in the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School where he spent 
recent winters since nominally retiring 
from the ministry. The influence upon 
the student-body, his personal interest 
in the students and his understanding 
fellowship with the faculty have been a 
benediction and his ministry will long 
remain in the valuable modern books 
with which he has, from time to time, 
generously enriched the shelves of the 
Divinity School library. 

Mr. Philips was buried at Santa Rosa, 
Mar. 19, 1924, Prof. John W. Johnson, 
conducting the service. A memorial 
service was held in the chapel of the 
Divinity School presided over by Presi- 
dent Claiborne M. Hill. 


Church News by States 


New England | 


rh 


THe Boston MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE ran 
strong on home talent. Rev. D. S. 
Klugh, pastor of the People’s Church, 
Boston, gave a thoughtful, well-prepared 
paper on “The Man of Galilee.” Follow- 
ing him, came several addresses on dif- 
ferent phases of religious education. Rey. 
Chellis V. Smith of Hyde Park discussed 
the church school, and stirred lip: 
bristling debate. Rev. N. A. Merritt, Jr., 
of Newton, Rev. Charles H. Seasholes of 
Watertown, and Rev. J. Harvey Moore 
of Wakefield, came on the succeeding 
Mondays. All these are types of Bos- 
ton’s vigorous young suburban minis- 
ters, and bring into practical themes the 
vitality of church and study. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT of the Boston Min- 
isters’ Conference is Rev. W. D. Goble, 
of the First Church, Cambridge. Ex- 
President Hanson has made a genial 
chief, and his six months voyage has 
been without storms. ; 

ONE OF THE JUCIEST MEETINGS of the 
Boston Ministers’ Conference was given 
by Pastor James E. Norcross of Trinity 
Church, Arlington, who spoke on “How 
I Spend My Odd Moments.” Most 


pleasantly were his hearers lead afield 
among journeyings, tarryings, work, and 
play, and shown how much could be 
plucked from all for our own enrichment. 


Atlantic States 


At MEMORIAL CHURCH, Williamsport, 
Pa., Rev. E. R. Williams is finding re- 
sponsive people. Congregations and 
Sunday school have been making steady 
advance, averaging at present about 350. 
At the last communion service the hand 
of fellowship was expended to nearly 
forty persons. A campaign of personal 
evangelism enlisted efficient workers, 
and so reached the constituency. The 
interest is such that the number of ac- 
cessions cannot be estimated at present. 
The pastor and his family found a mod- 
ern, roomy parsonage in the best of con- 
dition when they came five months ago; 
extensive additions to the good equip- 
ment now in the church building are 
being contemplated. 


Rev. A. FREEMAN ANDERSON who has 
served during the last ten years. as) as- 
sistant pastor of the Calvary church, 
Washington, recently resigned to accept 


THE BAP 


the pastorate of the Baptist Chure 
East Orange, N. J. Doctor Ande 
leaves behind him in Washington a S] 


did record of service and a hos 
friends. : 
THe METROPOLITAN CHURCH and 


Grace church of Washington are | 
seeking a trained worker to act as 
tor’s assistant. A series of helpful n 
ings was recently conducted at the G 
church, with Rev. W. H. Heughto 
the preacher These meetings were 
attended and much interest was x 
fested. 


Rev. W. S. Boor is completing his 
enth year as pastor of the First Ch 
Collingswood, N. J. The church 
debtedness has been cleared, many 
improvements made, including the 
modeling of the pipe organ at a cos 
$1500, and a garage erected for the 
tor’s use. During the period of the 
World Movement this church has 
tributed to missions, $24,000—an iner 
of 800 per cent over former periods, 
Booth is president of the Philadel 
Ministers’ Conference. 


SEVERAL PASTORS HAVE RECENTLY 
called to churches in the vicinity of 
Camden Association, N. J., Rev. Add 
E. Pero of Essex, Conn., has been c¢; 
to the Westville (N. J.) church w 
was made vacant by the death of Ch; 
A. Reed last December. Rey. T. € | 
ris of Shinglehouse, Pa., has aece 
the call of the Rosedale Church, ( 
den, N. J. and will shortly be on 
field. The Church at Florence, N, J, 
called Rev. Charles R. Engle of | 
fornia. 


SEAVIEW Baptist cHURCH, Linwooc 
J., Rev. R. B. Mahoney, pastor, has’ 
cluded meetings conducted by Evang 
Edward Peterson. A number will 1 
with the church as a result of the ¢ 
ices. Pastor Mahoney has been on! 
field three years. The membership) 
doubled and the finances and attend! 
at the church are excellent. 


THe BARACAS OF THE METROPOL) 
cHuURCH, Washington, recently held | 
annual banquet, which proved to | 
notable affair. It was attended bya 1 
ber of men, and among the spe 
were a United States senator anda 1 
ber of the house of representative: 


THE BROOKLAND CHURCH, Washin) 
has been conducting a school of | 
sions with Miss Trevette of the Sout: 
Board as teacher. : 


Two CONCERTS HAVE BEEN recently | 
in Washington, in which Baptists } 
been particularly interested. One} 
given under the auspices of the FE 
P. U. Federation, in the Masoni¢ f 
ple, and the other under the auspic! 
the board of lady managers of the} 
tist home for children—the latter ti 
held in the main Sunday-school bui} 
of the Calvary church. Both €onii 
were of a high order and were lai 
attended. 

THE NEW CHURCH at Chevy Chase| 
C.) was recognized by the counci! 
cently held, and consisting of dele; 
from all the Baptist churches. The‘ 
mon on that occasion was preache 
the Rey, J. J. Muir; 

Rev. D. E. Story or Macnoté, § 
is stressing in his church the evange? 
note. Two recently came forward}! 
were baptized. The church is going( 
ward with the purchase of a stereop” 
for junior work, and also maintaii 
well-attended teacher training class.| 


{ANY OF THE CHURCHES of the Camden 
ociation, N. J., are engaged in evan- 
stic campaigns, in which _ personal 
‘k is stressed. The general plan of 
every-member constituency canvass 
Rey. A. B. Strickland of Pennsylvania, 
yeing followed. Prayer meetings are 
1, a definite constituency list made up, 
workers are trained and sent out two 
two to visit. Results have come in 
1e churches before solicitations were 
le. The pastors’ retreat recently held 
Pitman afforded increased spiritual 
etus to these efforts. Dr. George C. 
‘ter of Philadelphia, was one of the 
ting pastors. 
HE First CHURCH, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
, W. Spencer Skinner, pastor, re- 
ts thirty baptisms as the result of 
e weeks’ meetings with the pastor 
iching and Mrs. Skinner conducting 
singing. Mr. Skinner has been with 
Phillipsburg Church two years, dur- 
which time a parsonage has been 
ted at a cost of $9000. The remain- 
indebtedness of $6000 is being pro- 
.d for by pledges to be paid in two 
rs. In addition to his own work Mr. 
wner has held evangelistic services at 
esville, N. J., Reisterstown, Md., Free- 
isburg, Pa., Frenchtown, N. J., and 
rer, N. J. The Frenchtown Church, 
. J. H. Higby, pastor, reports a help- 
series of services under the leadership 
fr, Skinner. 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. pastors and 
rches are taking a great interest in 
closeup of the great campaign for 
ions. They are moving toward an 
ter Offering which will probably 
re the largest contribution the Dis- 
- churches have ever made at one 
>» toward outside benevolences. There 
n equal interest in the work of both 
ventions, the offerings being dis- 
ited in the same amount toward 
1 body. 
t ATLANTIC 'HIGHLANDs, N. J., the rum- 
lers paradise, a great series of meet- 
was held in the Central Baptist 
rch, Rev. Martin Brynildsen, pastor. 
_S. W. Powell of the Mount Pleas- 
Baptist Church, Newark, N. J., was 
preacher. There were 228 decisions. 
imes the aisles of the church were 
ked by those coming forward to in- 
te their acceptance of Christ. 
HE MONMOUTH Baptist ASSOCIATION 
a Young People’s Rally in the First 
ch, Red Bank, N. J., Mar. 11. With 
of the worst storms of the winter 
ng along the Jersey coast making 
traveling from the distant parts of 
ssOciation exceedingly difficult, there 
> 129 young people gathered from 
to twelve towns. Several of the 
ber made brief addresses and they 
ned earnestly and appreciatively to 
iInspitational message brought by 
Albert R. DeMott of the Calvary 
rch, Hackensack, N. J. 
if Rep BANK cuHurcu, (N. J.), is now 
he midst of evangelistic services 
the pastor, Rev. W. E. Braisted, 
ching. Mr. Braisted has just re- 
red from an attack of grippe ag- 
ated by his insistence upon con- 
ng all his work when physically un- 


fe First cHurcu, Hackensack, N. J., 

atry C. Leach, pastor, dedicated 
ew house of worship on Mar. 23. The 
ing cost $100,000, all of which is 
ided for, three-quarters of it being 
lly paid, and the rest pledged. This 
ct has been the result of four years’ 
ung and working and is but one unit 


of a_yreat plant which is projected by 
the First church. 


THE NEw MonmoutH cuHurcH (N. J.), 
Rev. A. H. Sutphin pastor, is a rural 
church, believing that the best equipment 
possible is none too good for the coun- 
try field. A new pipe organ has been 
installed. The church building has been 
equipped with an acousticon with eight 
receivers, which has already proved its 
worth to the deaf members. 


Lake Region 


Rev. H. LEE McLenpon has had an en- 
couraging first month’s pastorate at Cen- 
tralia, Ill., with good congregations and 
prayer-meeting attendance. ‘The church 
gave a reception for Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Lendon which was attended by 300 per- 
sons. 


THE First BLANCHESTER CHURCH of 
Clinton Association, Ohio, held its an- 
nual business meeting with election of 
officers Mar. 26. After a supper reports 
of the various organizations and com- 
mittees were received with hearty en- 
dorsement. Rev. and Mrs. Frank S. 
Clark formerly of Maine and Connecticut 
pastorates, came to this field a year ago. 
The Sunday school is becoming well or- 
ganized and graded. Two women’s or- 
ganizations reported a large amount of 
work accomplished and contributions of 
about $400 to the annual church budget. 
The young people are helping especially 
in musical, social and devotional lines 
of activity. At the annual meeting they 
expressed enthusiasm over the report of 
the board of trustees, recommending 
needed alterations and repairs on the 
church edifice. The committee of thir- 
teen has done efficient work on the re- 
vision of the church membership roll, 
and in the enrolment of members by 
letter, experience and baptism. Mar. 23, 
seven young ladies and two brothers 
were baptized, making a total of eighteen 
received during the year. 


Marion (INp.), First cHurcH, D. L. 
Woodward, pastor, is proud of the fact 
that it now has three Baptist Young 
People’s Unions—senior, junior and in- 
termediate. At the March communion 
service the right hand of fellowship was 
extended to sixteen new members of the 
church. A series of fireside sermons for 
the evening services during March 
proved interesting and helpful to the 
large number of people who heard them. 
The subjects “America’s Greatest Need— 
Homes ;” “Choosing A Mate:”’ “The Rul- 
ing Spirit in the Home;” “Children in the 
Home;” “The Question of Divorce.” A 
series of sermons on the Lord's Prayer 
is being -given at the Sunday morning 
services. The mid-week prayer and 
praise service has had an average atr- 
tendance of over seventy-five during the 
nast month. The pastor and the official 
hoard have adopted the idea of a special 
Easter offering for missions and the com- 
pletion of the New World Movement. 
$1000 has been set as goal for this spe- 
cial offering, which is to be over and 
above the regular weekly pledges. 


THE CONNEAUT CHURCH (Ohio), Rev. 
Wm. H. Hunt, pastor, has recently suf- 
fered the loss by death of four members, 
among them Senior Deacon Alfred 


‘Stevens, who held that office for more 


than thirty-five years. He is survived 
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by his widow, mother, a brother, who is 
a deacon of the Conneaut church, two 
children, Rev. Henry Stevens, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Brockport, 
N. Y., and Meta A. Stevens, a missionary 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Association. The 
church has just closed a successful year. 
Thirty-two have been received by Bap- 
tism and six by letter and experience. 


THE First Cuurcu of Hamilton, Ohio, 
has closed an evangelistic campaign of 
three weeks beginning Feb. 24 and ending 
March 16. The last Sunday of the special 
mectings@at 2:30" p;m.,: Doctor? Kramer 
(“Big Jim”) assisted by Bob White, ad- 
ministered the ordinance of baptism to 
ninety-three candidates. Of this number, 
there were several whole families baptized. 
As a result of these meetings, ninety-nine 
have been baptized, twenty-seven received 
by experience, six by letter, five by restora- 
tion; total, 137. Forty-five candidates are 
yet to be baptized who have been accepted 
for baptism. Eighteen more have written 
for their letters, making a grand total of 
200 additions to the church. At least forty 
members came forward accepting ‘Christ 
and wishing to join other Protestant 
churches of the city. At least sixty of the 
Sunday school pupils came forward ex- 
pressing a desire to give themselves to the 
Lord but have not as yet offered themselves 
for baptism. 


Mississippi Valley 


On Mar, 30 THE Tuirp cHURCH of St. 
Louis, took a special offering for home 
and foreign missions in addition to the 
amount called for in the budget of the 
church. Doctor Henry Aiford Porter 
asked his people for a dollar a member 
for this special offering and the church 
responded almost to the doliar. There 
are about 2500 members and $2500 was 
taken. This Sunday was “home-coming 
day” at the Third Church. 1250 were 
present in the Sunday school, and over- 
flowing congregations at the church 
services. 


EVANGELIST A. P. RENN. of Indianapolis, 
closed a three weeks revival meeting 
Sunday, March 30, for the First Church 
at Superior, Nebr. The evangelist was 
assisted by the Pastor Rev. J. A. San- 
defur who had charge of the Singing, 
Seventy are joining the church. As the 
church building has been torn down, 
these meetings were held in a store- 
room. This seated over 300 and was 
filled each night. 


_ THe PAWNEE City CHURCH (Neb.) has 
Just closed a twelve weeks school of mis- 
sions with gratifying results. The attend- 
ance at the sessions has been good and 
the interest manifested by intensive study. 
One of the pleasant results of this school 
is the number of young people of high- 
school age who have earnestly and faith- 
fully studied for the enlarged vision of 
kingdom service. At the close of the 
school, the ladies of the mission circle gave 
“Every Foreign Woman,” a modern miracle 
play. Supper was served and an offering 
received for the New World Movement. 
Dr. James R. Hoy is pastor of Pawnee 
City Baptist church. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST evangelistic cam- 
paigns ever held in Derby (Kans.), Baptist 
church recently closed. The meetings were 
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Tue Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 


South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of 


church membership $2.00; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 62 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THe Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 

tenewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should sent in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 
Advertising: Per 


Display: agate line, 30 


cents; full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 


Obituaries: 100 words free; 4 cents. per 
word for additional; cash to accompany or- 
der. 


Correspondence should be addressed to 


Tue Baptist, 417 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
Between Us 
Hurrah for the Men’s Club of the 


Fountain Street Baptist church of Grand 
Rapids! They are giving J. E. Walker, 
one of the biggest insurance men of 
Michigan, ten minutes at their next 
monthly meeting to present THE BAPTIST 
A live-wire committee of business men 
is already at work taking subscriptions. 
That’s the way to do it, fellows! Good 
luck, Walker! Here’s where you put 
over the greatest piece of work ever ac- 
complished by a real live fellow in his 
own local church. Where’s the next 
men’s club or men’s Bible class to do 
this? 
ok * * 

Hello, Williams! Is this A. F. Wil- 
liams of Cleveland Heights, Ohio? We 
appreciate your letter and suggestion. 
Yes, we are ready to give more space to 
the treatment of international Sunday- 
school lessons if enough Sunday schools 
will subscribe for THe Baptist to 
warrant us in doing so. Williams writes 
that his Sunday school subscribed for 
forty copies of THE Baptist which were 
used as quarterlies in the adult depart- 
ment of the school when the lesson notes 
covered a page of the paper. Who will 
join our Cleveland Heights business man 
in his proposition to have the Sunday 
schools buy Tue Baprist as a part of 
the Sunday school helps? Let us hear 
from you. 


* K * 


“Watch Michigan Grow!” When the 
subscription list of THE Baptist is 
doubled in Michigan in the next few 
weeks of course there will be a sub- 
stantial expansion of Baptist interests 
and a wholesome advance in the value of 
Baptist stock in that state. Detroit has 
already set the pace in organization with 
Lansing, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Jackson, Battle Creek, in line for the big 
push. The new field editor, is en- 
thusiastic about his reception in Michi- 
gan where he made his initial effort last 
month. We should like to thank the many 
friends by name, but they are too num- 
erous. 
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conducted by the pastor, Rev. C. H. Shank- 
lin, assisted by Evangelist Frank Schuess- 
ler and Rev. Leslie Fisher, singer. In five 
weeks’ meetings there were thirty-seven 
conversions; twenty-one additions to the 
church, and twelve awaiting baptism. 


NortH DAKOTA STATE GATHERINGS—The 
Red River Valley Association will meet at 
Langdon, May 13-14. Rev. A. Sterling 
Barner of Grand Forks, is the preacher of 
the annual sermon. The North Dakota 
Association will meet at Ellendale, May 
16-18, Rev. L. R. Johnson of Bismarck, 
preaching the annual sermon. The Norwe- 
gian Conference meets at Barton, June 6-8, 
Rev. Richard Jensen of Park River, preach- 
ing the annual sermon. The Northwestern 
Association meets at Lone Tree, June 13-15, 
Rev. J. N. Start preaches the sermon. The 
summer assembly will be held at James- 
town, June 18-24. The Swedish Confer- 
ence meets at Kulm, June 25-29. The Rus- 
sian Conference will meet at Max, June 
27-29. The state convention meets with the 
Jamestown church this year, Oct. 1-5. Rev. 
Thorlief Wathne of South India, will visit 
North Dakota churches and attend the 
state gatherings from May 13 to June 20, 
For a time he served the Norwegian Bap- 
tist churches at Powers Lake and Valley 
City. 


Dr. H. R. Best of First Church, Fargo, 
N. D., writes: “Our Sunday school has 
overflowed our church and we are utiliz- 
ing space elsewhere. We must have addi- 
tional room soon. We hope we can build 
a great down-town center, and it can be 
done if Baptists will be wise and pull to- 
gether.” 


Rev. W. A. WeyHrRAUcH of Valley City, 
N. D., is helping Rev. J. Maurice Hupp 
of Jamestown in series of pre-Easter 
meetings. Mr. Hupp assisted recently in a 
similar series at Valley City. 


Rev. J. R. SprLver recently baptized nine 
adults at Rutland, N. D. The Rutland 
church has extended a hearty call to Mr. 
Spiller. 


Rev. A. STERLING BARNER is leading the 
First church at Grand Forks, N. D., vigor- 
ously in following out the “every member 
plan” outlined by Doctor Agar. March 30 
was attendance Sunday. Audiences were 
large and enthusiasm ran high. The an- 
nual business meeting was held April 16. 
An intermediate B. Y. P. U. has been or- 
ganized with over forty-five members. 


Pastor W. A. DanieL of Minot, led the 
church at Roseglen, N. D., in a series of 
special meetings with splendid results. Rev. 
A. G. Anderson of Sawyer, is to become 
pastor of the church May 1. 


CONVENTION pastors, Rev. H. H. Gun- 
derson and Rev. Ole Larson conducted a 
series of special meetings at Coleharbor, N. 
About thirty converts are reported. Roger 
Wickstrand of Bethel Seminary is to be 
the student summer-pastor. 


Rev. W. G. Hormpserc of the Swedish 
church at Fargo, N. D., has accepted a 
call to Corcordia, Kan., where he will be- 
come pastor of the combined American and 
Swedish churches. North Dakota is sorry 
to lose Mr. and Mrs.Holmberg. 


Rocky Mountain States 


Tue First cHurcH of Tucson, Ariz., 
Rev. R. S. Beal, pastor, is in a_ special 
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meeting under the leadership of Ernest 
Craybill of Binghamton, N. Y. The repo 
coming from the meeting are most ¢ 
timistic. The Tucson church is full of ; 
tivities, and is reaching a large number 
people both within the city and in neig 
boring communities without. 


EvaANGELIst W. C. AND Mrs. Driver 
the chapel car “Glad Tidings,” closed 
meeting with the First church of Glo 
Ariz., Tallie Williams, pastor, resulting 
nineteen additions to the church, mostly 
baptism. Mr. and Mrs. Driver are n 
conducting a meeting in Miami. 


THe ScoTrspALE CHURCH (Ariz.) un 
the leadership of Pastor A. S. Wahl 
ceived fifteen into the fellowship of 
church, six by baptism. Special meeti) 
were conducted by Mr. Wahl. Others h: 
signified their intention of uniting y 
the church. Church and pastor are hay 
in their mutual service. 


THE PROGRAM OF EVANGELISM in Id 
called for a meeting in every chur 
Nearly all the churches held evangeli; 
meetings last fall and winter with a 
results. On Mar. 9, nineteen were b 
tized at American Falls as the re: 
of a union meeting and on the same d 
the same number w2re baptized at Us} 
and nine at Shoshone. Baptismal s¢ 
ices were held in March at Paye 
Buhl, Knull and Idaho Falls. Rey. | 
H. Tolliver has held successful meeti 
at Shoshone, Knull and Buhl, 


Miss Myrtie Love, Sunday school | 
visor, has been assisting some of. 
Idaho Bible schools, rendering a vi 
able service. 


Tue EAst WASHINGTON AND NO! 
Idaho Baptist Convention will be 
May 12-15 with the First church of W: 
Walla, Wash., Rev. A. E. Davis, pas| 
This church is now in the midst ¢ 
campaign, raising $20,000 to clear’ 
property of indebtedness. Pastor D! 
is proving to be a man peculiarly fi: 
for the leading of this splendid chu 


Rev. A. F. Cotver has just closed a | 
torate of four years with the Gy; 
church, Spokane, to become the pa‘ 
of the First Church of Boise, Idaho. | 
Colver has done a notable piece of wi 
at Grace church, leading this churc) 
a continuous soul-winning campaign! 
developing the church along lines! 
stewardship and missionary giv 
Under his ministry the Grace church: 
assumed the leadership in missio’ 
giving in the convention. . 


Rev. W. E. Monseck, pastor of the + 
church of Pullman, Wash., has recet 
closed the third annual school of | 
sions. The first year the average | 
sixty-five in attendance, the second * 
ninety-five, the third year 135. | 
church membership has grown } 
sixty to 140 during the same period. | 
Sunday-school has increased from se? 
ty-five to 250. About seventy! 
students from the State College ari 
tending his services. 


Dr. RAy PALMER oF PorTLAND, * 
closed an evangelistic campaign of t 
weeks in the Baptist Church of 1 
mopolis, Wyo. There have been a? 
forty decisions for Christ, with the 
tire congregation and town stirre) 
the depths, 
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rHe First cHurcH, San Diego, Cal., 
F. O. Belden has completed his 
year. One thousand names have 
i\dded to the church roll during his 
ate, and the total membership has 
sed from 938 to 1275. The annual 
slence of the church has increased 
less than $4000 to more than $20,- 
The indebtedness incurred in the 
yn of the massive temple in which 
1urch worships, has been provided 
A ten-day series of special services 
eld under the leadership of Mr. and 
Robert Harkness. At the closing 
ig, March 30, more than fifty de- 
; for Christ were registered. 


-C. L. Kirk has finished his fifth 
ff work with the Alhambra church, 
During these years the member- 
has risen from 225 to 450. The 
re attendance of the Bible school 
919 was 114; for the month of 
ary, just past, it was 328. The nas- 
Bible class, numbering, 150, has a 
attendance now than the whole 
| five years ago. The amount paid 
rrent expenses has increased three- 
and the church has already paid 
more than its apportionment for 
ew World Movement. More than 
) is now in hand toward the new 
1 building, for which plans are in 
inds of the building committee. 
THE First SWEDISH CHURCH, Los 
es, there is continued prosperity. 
astor for the last five years, Rev. 
Antonson, holds. services in the 
sh language in the morning and in 
sh in the evening, and the church 
ng is crowded. Some time ago this 
1 established a mission in Sunny- 
leights on the east side. providing 
h an $8000 building. This work, 
has made excellent growth, has 
een turned over to the City Mis- 
Society, under whose guidance a 
1 will soon be organized. 


. SAN BERNARDINO CHURCH (Cal.), 
George R. Dye, pastor, last year 
ed a five-year improvement pro- 
to cost about $35,000. The first 
$ now practically completed. It 
eS a pipe organ already installed, 
s to the roof, a new heating sys- 
he addition of two new rooms and 
hed choir recess, and complete re- 
ition inside and out. The cost of 
nprovements, including liquidation 
- old mortgage, amounts to about 
), which is fully covered by 
s, all but $3000 already paid. 


THE EVENING of February 12, a 
of Baptists people met in the 
\twater Park, Los Angeles, church 
ng and organized a Baptist church. 
se Of building restrictions it is fre- 
YY necessary in that city to build 
rch house before services can be 
There were fifty-four constituent 
ers; others joined at once. and five 
een baptized. On Mar. 12 the new 
1 adopted a budget calling for $2000 
irrent expenses and $1000 for mis- 


CAtvaRy cHURCH, Pomona, Cal., 
nade unusual growth during the 
€ar under the leadership of Rev. J. 
ott, pastor. Although the outlook 
> Deginning of the year was dis- 
sing, no less than 118 new mem- 
have been received, almost all of 

came by experience or baptism. 


Contributions have also increased and 
the financial outlook is encouraging. 

THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION of 
the Southern California Baptist Conven- 
tion will be held in the First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles, May 20-23. The 
Women’s Baptist Mission Society will 
hold sessions on the morning and after- 
noon of the twentieth, and the Baptist 
Ministers’ conference will meet in the 
afternoon of that day. The convention 
proper will hold its first session on that 
evening, beginning with the address of 
the president of the convention, Judge 
Robert H. Scott. The annual sermon 
will be preached on the morning of the 
twenty-first by Rev. E. E. Ford of Glen- 
dale, and in the afternoon and evening 
session of that day there will be held 
missionary sessions with messages from 
the front. All city, state, home, and 
foreign missionaries in Southern Cali- 
fornia, whether resident or visitors, will 
be expected to march in processions. 
During the other sessions of the con- 
vention business of great importance 
will be transacted, and addresses of pow- 
er will be given. 


Obituary 


George Powell Perry, senior deacon of 
the First church, Sterling, Ill., died March 
24, 1924. When eighteen years he united 
with the First church of Mt. Carroll, IIl., 
and was baptized Jan. 20, 1867. He was 
received into the Sterling church Oct. 15, 
1873, and was elected deacon Oct. 1, 1911, 
holding this office until his death. For 
twenty-five years he was normal instructor 
and helped train Sunday school workers 
throughout Whiteside county. He compiled 
a chronological chart of the events in the 
life of our Lord which has been translated 
and printed in Arabic, Japanese and Ger- 
man. 


Mr. Perry is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, Mrs. Linda Perry Aument, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and two sons, Raymond 
Perry, an artist in New York City, and 
Dra WwW. soe Perry, 1Sterlings Ilo) The. fun- 
eral was held in Sterling, March 30, 1924. 
The pastor, Rev. J. G. Little, conducted the 
services. : 


Mrs. Charles W. Gale died April 5 after 
a long illness, at Norwich, Conn. 

Mrs. Gale was born March 15, 1856, and 
was the daughter of the late Henry Hakes 
and Anna Woodward Hakes. She was a 
member of the Central Baptist church. She 
took especial interest in the work of for- 
eign missions and for many years was an 
active member of the national board of 
tte Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society. At the time of her 
death she was an honorary member. She 
was also trustee of the Connecticut Baptist 
State Convention. 

In 1913-14 Colonel and Mrs. Gale made a 
tour around the world and a considerable 
portion of their journey was_in Burma, 
India and Assam visiting the Baptist mis- 
sion stations. So great was her devotion 
to this field of Christian activity that her 
gifts for their support were large and fre- 
quent, among them being a reservoir sys- 
tem at Golaghat, Assam, and the Gale Me- 
morial Bible Training School. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 268) 


Mrs. Edw. S. Clinch, wife of Hon. 
Edw. S. Clinch, passed away on Apr. 9, 
in New York City. The funeral serv- 
ices were held Apr. 11, Dr. W. C. Bitting, 
of St. Louis, a former pastor and life- 
long friend of the family, officiating. 

For some unexplainable reason the 
printer introduced Doctor Bailey into a 
“Folks and Facts’ item in last week’s is- 
sue, which item should have belonged 
wholly to Doctor Raffety. It is Doctor 
Raffety who attends the world’s Sunday- 
school convention at Glasgow, Sco‘land, 
and because of this and the fact that his 
children are in school, he will not mov: 
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to Chicago until August. On Mar. 31 
Doctor Raffety assumed his new posi- 
tion as editor of the new Jnternational 
Journal of Religious Education, head- 
quarters 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: His 
temporary office in Philadelphia will be 
at 1816 Chestnut street. 

An American translation of the Old 
Testament, to be published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, has been au- 
thorized by the university board of trus- 
tees. The editorship of this translation 
has been intrusted to Dr. J. M. Powis 
Smith, Professor of Old Testament lan- 
guage and literature in the University of 
Chicago, who has secured the coopera- 
tion in the work of translation of three 
other scholars, viz., Prof. Alexander R. 
Gordon, of McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada; Prof. Theophile J. Meek, of the 
University of Toronto; and Prof. Leroy 
Waterman, of the University of Mich- 
igan. 

Rev. Walter Quarrington of the First 
church, Waterville, Me., has resigned to 
take effect May 1. The Waterville church 
is one of the largest in the state, having 
nearly 1000 members, over 100 of which 
have united with the church during his 
ministry. The benevolences last year 
were $6983 and will be increased the 
current year. We do not know the plans 
of Mr. Quarrington after May 1. He 
will make some good church a faithful 
leader. Waterville is the seat of Colby 
College. 


A severe criticism of those who are 
considered intellectually and financially 
successful in our present economic sys- 
tem is embodied in Warren S. Thomp- 
son’s paper “Eugenics as Viewed by a 
Sociologist,” delivered before the American 
February Monthly Labor Review, Those 
who succeed in the economic system, 


Want Ads 


For Sale—‘Our Airship Contest Outfit.” 
$4.00. Fine condition. Albert Buys, Secre- 
tary, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


Man and wife want to care for home 
Wisconsin, Iowa or Illinois during ab- 
sence of family for summer or longer. 
Might act as companions. Recommenda- 
tions furnished. Address THE BAPTIST. 


Teachers Wanted for colleges. Ameri- 
can College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chi- 
cago; 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


Church Collection Envelopes, 8 cents a 
pack with Special Summer Offer. Write 
DUFOLD-TRIFOLD COMPANY, Trenton, 
Neg: 


Your Church Needs Trained Woman 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting all 
sorts of meetings, Daily Vacation and 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. U., Jun- 
iors, etc., etc. We can send such, able, 
zealous, refined, pleasing graduates, May 
it he Baptist Women’s Training — School, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


SS ———————————E—E— 
If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


4nd when you make your own 
Or Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
GAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Thompson, are not 
necessarily mentally alert except in a 
special way. Before their tenacity of 
purpose can be praised it must be shown 
that what they are tenacious about is not 
purely individual and selfish. In adapta- 
bility they are quick enough in certain 
respects, but this does not guarantee 
adaptable socially. The popu- 
lar intelligence tests of war time, Pro- 
fessor Thompson says, measured special 
abilities but not general intelligence. 
Those rated superior by these tests are 
simply “likely to succeed in the eco- 
nomic competition of our existing social 
system.” When we consider spiritual 
leadership and family life, these success- 
ful men and women are grossly inferior 
and inadaptable. They are shut off from 
humanity. They have not proved their 
worth to guide the destinies of the race. 
They are not contributing to the spirit- 


contends Professor 


they -are 


REMEMBER 
US 

When making wills and buying Annuities. 

WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 

(corporate name) 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


|DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
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- | STANDARD SETS-$ 5.000 TO $10.000 


J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
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of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, a 
Hlectric Organ blowtng out- 
fits for organs of any make. 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekia, Hl. 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


)\ McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


cc E L L‘*sS Memorials 


a Specialty 


Nst, 1637 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


| Ask for Catalogue ‘and Spocial Donation Plan No. | 
L THE C. S. BELL CO.?_ Hitissono, Onie } 


ual life of a large number of people. 
Here and there is a_ spiritual leader 
from them but he is not acknowledged 


as a leader of the upper economic classes. 
Considering the demands of family life, 
Professor Thompson believes that these 


successful individuals place ambition, 
ease, luxury, and freedom of travel be- 
fore marriage and rearing a_ family. 
They are practicing race suicide and 
birth control, and this, he declares, is a 
sign of their inferiority. Professor 
Thompson was for several years in the 


department of rural social organization 
at Cornell and is now engaged in popu- 
lation studies for the Scripps Foundation 
at Miami University. 


One Buddhist priest from the Toungoo 
district of Burma has put off his yellow 
robe and openly confessed his faith in 
Christ in bap ism. Two other Buddhist 
priests in another section of the field 
welcome the visits of the preachers and 
study the scriptures wi h them. Another 
priest counts the school evangelist as his 
friend and hears the gospel message in 
his home. These men of course are ex- 
ceptions but they give encouragement to 
the Bap ist missionaries at work in that 


field. 


China and Japan rival the United 
States in the number of volumes of 
Christian scriptures circulated annually. 
The total circulated in 1923 by the 
American Bible Society in those eastern 
countries was 2,868,605 as against 2,395,- 
000 in the United States. The increase 
in the Orient was more than 770,000 
volumes, or 30 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. According to Frank H. 
Mann, general secretary, there was no in- 
crease in the society’s budget for that 
year to account for this large expansion 
in the Far East. It is believed that the 
growing respect for the moral and spirit- 
ual values of the Bible accounts for this 
phenomenal increase in circulation. It 
may be well in this connection to call 
attention to the fact that less than one- 
half of the amount necessary to restore 
the loss of the plates and property of 
the society has been received to date. 
The amount necessary is at least $200,- 
000 and the amount received is $80,000. 

The “Adult Bible Class Monthly,” 
published by the Congregationalisis, is a 
ploneer in the use of the “project 
method” in Christian social education. 
In the April issue Arthur E. Holt writes 
on “the church, the farmer and the busi- 
ness man.” He says: “Someone has 
coined.the expression, ‘The church which 
walks like a business man.’ It is gen- 
erally a church in a residential section 
of a city or town, which is well sup- 
ported and has about it many of the 
same qualities which we find in a large 
business establishment. But the church 
must do something more than simply 
adapt itself to those tendencies of 
thought and feeling which are the prod- 
uct of experience in the modern busi- 
ness world.....The real test lies in the 
ability of the church to Christianize the 
group which it has won. Here.especially, 
the church is called upon to denounce 

(Continued on page 287) 
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Sunday School Lesson : 
May 4 
THE ASSYRIAN EXILE OF Isp 


Lesson Text: 2 Kings 17:9-1¢ 
Golden Text: Psa. 119:16 


It is the old story of a nation’s, 
fall. All the nations that have pe 
went the same way, and all the n, 
that shall yet disappear will fall th; 
the same causes. 

Not Right 

The first verse of the lesson tex 
the whole story. “And the childr 
Israel did secretly those things 
were not right against the Lord 
God.” They put the veneer of we 
over the rottenness of their lives, 
talked the language of the true re 
while they practiced the licentious 
of paganism, they sinned in secre 
at the same time kept up the appea 
of piety. “Not right” is the negati 
pression for a positive life of 
Wrong was capitalized on the as: 
tion that wrong would win in sp 
the fact that right is the only ro 
permanence, contentment and | 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation 
sin 1s a reproach to any people.” 
strange that generation after gene 
tries the experiment of setting the 
aside in the interest of things thz 
dead wrong with the hope that tl 
every attempt hitherto made to 
the wrong with the qualities of rig’ 
failed, yet they will win in that ga 


Would Not Hear 


Wrong-doing results in hardne 
heart and hearing. “Hard-boiled” | 
expressive word that slang has coi 
picture the state of those who ar 
pervious to appeals for the right. | 
a man or a nation persists in | 
either secretly or openly the { 
that are not right, indifference an¢ 
antagonism to truth and justice by 
in them a settled state of mind. ' 
northern tribes of Israel long befo 
Assyrians took them captive were ‘ 
boiled.” They resisted all apped 
behalf of righteousness though th 
peals were made by the greatest of} 
prophets, Amos, Hosea and h 
“Notwithstanding they would not | 
are the significant words of verse: 


Not Saved 


“Therefore the Lord was very 2} 
and removed them out of his sigh! 
the tragic words that close the 1 
of a captivity which swallowed wu) 
twelfths of the Hebrew people. T! 
day they are called “‘the lost tribe) 
cause they were lost beyond ho/ 
identification or restoration. “Not 
leads to “not responsive to God) 
this in turn leads to “not  redee' 
This is the unbreakable chain of® 
bution. Its antithesis is just as unl 
able. The response to right and! 
and duty makes for the conservati 
eternal values. “Nevertheless | 
foundation of God standeth sure, 


The test of generosity is not whi, 
give, but what you have left.—Job Ht 


4119, 1924 


‘the Column That Counts 
IS column is devoted to a list of 
wurch which have individually voted 
ymplete the New World Movement 
honor, with other items of interest 
e campaign. 

-ector J. Y. Aitchison was the guest 
e Chicago Baptist association at a 
eon in the Hamilton CTtub- on 
sday, April 10. He never spoke 
more power and unction. When 
eports were all in from the pastors 
nt with reference to the prospects 
ysing the New World Movement 
victory the air was charged with 
siasm. Confidence was expressed 
churches were intensifying the 
x to such an extent that victory 
ye realized in a much larger meas- 
han seemed possible two months 
It was heartening to hear that the 
sts of the great state of Illinois 
‘the leadership of the executive 
fey, A. E. Peterson, expect to roll 
victory score when the other states 
in the final count. 


Floyd H. Andrews, writes: “You 
list Brandywine church, Chadds 
Pa., as one which will do its ut- 
in the closing weeks of the New 
1 Movement.” 


» North Baptist Church, Camden, 
is planning to close the New 
1 Movement period with its pledge 
n full—J. D. Morrison, pastor. 


S. Jones, financial secretary of the 
church, Seattle, writes: 

e note in last issue the names of 
hes that have voted to meet their 
rtionment” by April 30. The First 
h of Seattle, the home church of 
resident of the Northern Conven- 
yoted in January last to meet its 
portionment, and would like to be 
ed in the list you are publishing. 
Jashington alphabetically is near 
ottom of the list, we are fearing 
will not be reached before 1925; 
this letter.” 


following churches have reported 
hey will close the New World 
nent with victory. 

t Church, Austin, Chicago 

nd Church, Chicago 

le Park, Chicago 

lewood, Chicago 

wyn, Ill, 

enant, Chicago 

ng Park, Chicago 

enswood, Chicago 

ikegan, Ill. 

mette, Ill. 

nston, Ill. 

n, Ill, 


(Continued from page 278) 

é and Help the Missionary 
‘toletta Buddenhagen, Fon du Lac 
E, oh give, with a self will. 

ind help pay the missionary bill, 
not your coins tight in your hand 
ind help some other land 

needs God’s Christian word. 


(Continued from page 286) 
with the courage of the old 
selfishness, luxury, 
s.rong and powerful. The sins of the 
modern business world are peculiarly 
their own, and the church should know 
them.” 


prophets, 
dishonesty in the 


In response to a recent inquiry regard- 
ing his views on war, Pres. Ernest De- 
Witt Burton, of the University of Chi- 
cago, made this statement: “I am 
strongly opposed to war; absolutely op- 
posed to any war of aggression, and 
wholly convinced that the American peo- 
ple should plan in every way possible to 
avoid the necessity of taking up arms 
even against a nation which may be do- 
ing or threatening to do us an injustice. 
I believe that all of us in America should 
set ourselves to cultivate that friendly 
interest in other peoples and that readi- 
ness to endure rather than to inflict 
wrong which will tend to exterminate the 
war spirit. But to the proposal made by 
some that we should pledge ourselves 
never under any circumstances nor in 
the face of any danger to ourselves, or 
to others, or to civilization, to resist ag- 
gression with force, I am quite unable to 
give assent. I earnestly hope that the 
time may never come when we shall 
have to use force against any organized 
body of our own citizens or any other 
nation but I believe we must still by a 
policy of moderate preparedness hold 
ourselves in readiness to take up arms, 
if despite our best endeavors to avoid it 
this is nevertheless necessary. The uni- 
versity has always stood for freedom of 
thought and inquiry. It deprecates the 
creation of organized partisan groups, 
especially on the ground that this is un- 
favorable to that calmness of thinking 
and discussion which is-requisite to ra- 
tional decision.” 


The Saving Sense | 


The genius of a certain Arkansas edi- 
tor showed itself recently when he print- 
ed the following news item in the local 
columns of his paper: f 

“Miss Beulah Blank, a Batesville belle 
of twenty summers, is visiting her twin 
brother, age thirty-two.”—Arkansas Tax- 
payer. 


The successful man was addressing a 
class, exhorting the members to cultivate 
a taste for good books. “My young 
friends,” he said, “you should not only 
read good books but you should own 
them in order to have access to them at 
all times. Why, when I was a boy I 
used to work all night to get money to 
buy books and get up before dawn to 
read them.” 


“Between emotionalism and formalism 
in religion,” remarks a Washington 
divine, “there is, of course, a golden 
mean, and almost every preacher thinks 
he has found it. So probably thought a 
white minister who preached to a col- 
ored congregation in North Carolina: 


but after the sermon he invited an old 
colored deacon to offer prayer, 

““O Lord,’ prayed the deacon, ‘give 
dis pore brother de eye of de eagle, dat 
he spy out sin afar off. Glue his hands 
to be gospel plow. Tie his tongue to de 
line of truth. Nail his ear to de gospel 
pole. Bow his head ’way down between 
his knees, O Lord, an’ fix his knees ’way 
down in some lonesome, dark and narrer 
alley, where prayer is much wanted to 
be made. ‘Noint him with de kerosene 
ile of salvashun an’ sot him on fire’.”— 


Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Branches in Prin- 
cipal Cities 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


THE BAPT 


“Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Victory implies a vanquished foe. 


If we have in our individual lives put that — 
age-old enemy, selfishness, to flight, the — 
fact will be reflected in the Victory Easter | 
Offering of the Baptist churches. 


In the moment when we conclude that stage of our Journey — 
which we call the New World Movement, we make a new depart- | 
ure upon other and greater enterprises in the name of Christ. 


Anxious hearts, serving steadfastly in every part of the world, 
are waiting to hear that we have redeemed our pledges and 

° ° | 
made secure the budget requirements of the new year that 1s so 


full of promise. 


New World Movement Completion Campaign 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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SAW the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 
The grey spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-grey sky; 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


Winifred M. Letts 
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THE BAFe 


The Ghurch College and Ghurch Leaders! 


By JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., President, Des Moines Universit; 


Church leaders come out of church colleges. State coll 
sometimes have a small part in training church lead 
Church colleges, therefore, must make good as educatic 
institutions. The product must be just as good as that tur 
out by other institutions. Our graduates must know hoy 
think and to think straight. It is an easy matter fo 
minister to have more zeal than knowledge. The power 
leadership is in direct proportion to training, other thi 
being equal. 

On the other hand, we would not overlook the value of 
emotions, of emotional evangelism. The religious attit 
of mind springs out of the emotions. But highly develc 
emotions and clear thinking are not incompatible. The 1 
ister who has deep convictions, strong emotions, highly | 
matic delivery, but who has, at the same time, a well st 
and well balanced mind, is a sane man and a sane mini: 
He is not a fanatic. He possesses zeal but he also posse 
knowledge. He builds; he does not. destroy. Minis: 
teachers, statesmen of this type reconstruct churches, sch 
and society. Educators of this type, while building and 
constructing colleges on standard foundations, radiate 
religion and the highest moral ideals. They lift to a his 
level a whole generation of youth at one time. The chi 
college rightly administered will turn out young men 
young women who will find their way into the service of 
churches. They will not in every case return to the h 
church, but they will not neglect the church. Some will 
come teachers. Many will become leaders in B. Y. P, 
societies, teachers in Sunday Schools, devoted worker: 
mariy other branches of church life. These will easily 
spond to the programs of trained ministers. ‘Thou s 
serve the Lord with thy heart, soul, MIND and strength 


To make the church college the most efficient, relig 
training must not be neglected in the home. The produc 
the christian home developed by the christian college is 
strongest factor for the development of our churches. 

denominational college, the church developed by a tr 

and devoted leadership, the christian home supplying stud 
and material resources, creates a combination irresistible 
its own perpetuity, for the conservation of everything W 
while in civilization and guarantees the carrying out of 
Great Commission. Then churches in thousands of com 
nities will provide a living example of the contribution n 
by the denominational college. But the college is absolt 


indispensable. | 


Such is the argument in words. Below we add corrobor: 


testimony in flesh and blood. We give here only a pat 
Des Moines University’s Roll of Honor. 


| 
Dr. J. Y. Arrcuison, General Director, Board of Educa 
Dr. Hucu A, HEeatH, Assistant Director, Board of Pri 
tion, now Executive Secretary Massachusetts State \) 
vention. 
Dr. Joun A. Eart, 10 years President of Des Moines } 
lege, and Des Moines University. Now Edtio 
“THE BAP Ti vie 
Hon. D. C. SHULL, member of the Finance Board, Nort 
Baptist Convention. q 
Joun E. CLoucu, (deceased) Missionary to India. 
ArcoLta Pettit, Missionary to China. 
Lita B. Droz, Missionary to China. 
HELEN BIssELL, Missionary to Burma. 
NELLIE E,. Lucas, Missionary to Burma. | 
Dr. AND Mrs. ADAM GroEsBEcK, Missionaries to China, | 
Dr. AND Mrs. Witt L. Fercuson, Missionaries to India. 
3ERNARD ARMSTRONG, Missionary ‘to Belge Congo, W. Aj 
RHopA BRoHOLM-ARMSTRONG, Missionary to Belge Congo) 
Africa. 
Rev. S. P. SHAw, Executive Secretary South Dakota, | 
Dr. J. M. P. Smiru, Hebrew Department, Universit, 
Chicago. 
Several members of our own Board of Trustees and se! 
leading ministers in Iowa. 
DES MOINES UNIVERSITY COMPRISES 
1. College of Liberal Arts 3. College of Pharmacy 
2. College of Engineering 4. College of Education 
5. College of Fine Arts 
SUMMER SESSION begins June 9th. 
FALL SESSION begins September 11th. 


Write for catalogue to 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, Highland Park, Des Moines, } 
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THE SEMINARY maintains a correspondence department 
for ministers and Christian workers. 


Faculty certificate. Total expense about $10 a year. Address | 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


orge Platt. Knox, professor of 
tian education and dean of Deni- 
University, died on Apr. 11. Pro- 


r C. L. Williams gives us this in- 
ition and promises a more extended 
e, 


yr F. Scott McBride,  superin- 
nt for twelve years of the Anti- 
nm League of Illinois, has been 


das general superintendent of the 
Saloon League of America to suc- 
Dr. P. A. Bakér, whose death oc- 
d recently. 


vert H. Lynn has become a mem- 
f the faculty of Colorado Woman's 
ye, and began his work as instruc- 
pril 1. He is a graduate of Ottawa 
rsity and the Divinity School of 
Jniversity of Chicago. While a 
it in the university he was pastor 
e church at Woodstock, III. 


yene C. Foster has become a 
er of the faculty of the Y. M. 
college at Springfield, Mass. He 
» of the best-known men in boys’ 
in the country. Three of the eight 
ooks of the Presbyterian board of 
ation were prepared by Mr. Fos- 
ud his articles are now running 
y in four leading Sunday-school 
ations. 


lan claiming to be a Baptist min- 
of an Arabian church in Chicago 
lecting perfectly good money by 
g on the sympathies of good peo- 
pecially in Indiana. He says that 
me is C. Mohammed and he loses 
cketbook or railroad ticket and 
who loan him funds lose their 
. He is not to be found at the 
3S given in Chicago. Sorry. 

. J. C. Oranger of the First church, 
1ond, Ind., has been encouraged by 
dition of 310 new members during 
ss than three years he has been on 
Id. The Sunday-school attendance 
eached the mark of more than 
id the men’s class taught by the 
now numbers over 100 in actual 
ance. The Taylor evangelistic 
A begin special meetings on 


ident Leonard W. Riley of Lin- 
ollege, Oregon, has at our request 
ed the responsibility of gathering 
‘Ws from the states tributary to 
lege and will continue to write his 
etative letters to Tur Baptist 
ty, If all the pastors will co- 
e¢ with Doctor Riley, the Pacific 
vest will have a place in our 
1S worthy of the Baptists who are 
SO much to extend the kingdom 
lin that great stretch of territory. 
f course does not mean that Tue 
T will cease to receive news from 
cifie Northwest direct when the 
leeds haste, but it does mean that 
vs that can be incorporated in the 
written by the official correspond- 
ll get a wider reading. 


Rev. Frank D. White has resigned at 
Havre, Mont., to take effect the com- 
ing summer. 


The report of the attendance at the 
Rankin Christian Center shows a large 
use of the equipment and privileges of 
the center. The total attendance for the 
month of March was 6094. 


Rev. E. E. Gates, who has served the 
Connecticut Baptist Convention very 
efficiently as convention pastor, will suc- 
ceed Dr. A. B. Coats, who has for many 
years served the interests of Baptists of 
that state. He will begin his work 
May 1. 


Mrs. Abbie Loveland Tuller, mother 
of Dr. E. P. Tuller, pastor of the church 
at Everett, Mass., celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of her birth on 
March 14. She is in good health and 
has retained her faculties to a remark- 
able degree. 


Dr. Clarence A. Barbour has gone 
overseas at the request of the presi- 
dent and executive committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention to repre- 
sent the convention at the annual meet- 
ings of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to be held at Cardiff, 
Wales, May 4-8. Before that time he will 
be in France in the interest of the denom- 
ination. He expects to return in time for 
the commencement exercises of the 
seminary which begin May 18. 
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Rev. Crowell D. Eddy, after a pastor- 
ate of four years at Covina, Cal.. has re- 
signed on account of ill health. He 
close his work May 1. 


will 


Rev. William Keech, pastor of the 
Glassell Avenue church, Los Angeles, 
was buried April 7. He was for a 
number of years a missionary in Central 
America under appointment of the 
Home Mission Society. He became pas- 
tor of the church last year. 


The annual meeting of the woman’s 
societies of the Rocky Mountain district 
will be held at Pueblo, Col., April 29-30. 
It is expected that 250 women will at- 
tend this meeting. Among the speakers 
are Miss May Stevens, a returned mis- 
sionary and Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, 
Christian Americanization secretary. 


The proposed budget of the First 
church, Rochester, N. Y., for the next 
fiscal year totals $59,827 of which 
$32,500 is for beneficence. One marvels 
at the extent and variety of the work of 
a live church. Surely the lines of sts 
influences go out to the ends of the 
earth and no human interest is foreign 
to its own. 


The Calvary church, Pasadena, Cal., 
has had an ingathering following spe- 
cial meetings under the leadership of 
Evangelist Carl Bassett. About eighty 
new members have united with the 
church. This is a fitting way for Pas- 
tor Jacques and his people to utilize 
their splendid new church building. 


The Kansas City Baptist Seminary, in 
an area about thirty-five miles square 
adjacent to Kansas City in the state of 
Kansas, has helped to establish 30 per 
cent of the Baptist churches and fur- 
nished pastors to 75 per cent of the con- 
gregations. Every week-end from sixty 
to seventy students devote themselves to 
various forms of Christian service in this 
territory. 


A lively company overran the office 
of Doctor Aitchison at noon one Sat- 
urday recently, carried him off to the 
distant region of Yonkers, and madé him 
the central figure in a merry-making that 
lasted through the afternoon. It was 
an informal event, planned without the 
general director’s knowledge and under- 
taken on their own responsibility by the 
employes of the General Board of Pro- 
motion. Luncheon was served at Wal- 
lace Lodge, and a most interesting post- 
prandial session followed, with Doctor 
Grose, editor of Missions, presiding as 


toastmaster. It was in the nature of a 
family affair. The speakers on behalf 
of the staff were: Mr. H. R. Bowler, 


Dr. H. S. Myers, Mr. Stacy R. War- 
burton, Mrs. Helen E. Sprague, Mr. 
Allen E. Seibert, Mr. Fred W. Martin 
and Dr. W. H. Bowler, while Doctor 
Ashworth, Doctor Aitchison’s pastor, 
said a few words in behalf of all con- 
cerned. 
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A cablegram announces the death of 
Rev. E. Tribolet, one of our missionar- 
ies at Mandalay, Burma, after a week's 
illness with pneumonia. He is an Iili- 
nois man, and was appointed and sailed 
for his field of labor in 1888. His chil- 
dren are in the home for missionaries’ 
children at Morgan Park. The 
will come as a great shock to his many 
friends and the work suffers the loss of 
a faithful servant. 


Prof. George D. Shepardson of the 
University church, Minneapolis, writes: 
“As prophesied by THE- Baptist soine 
weeks ago, the University church on 
April 6 voted to call Rev. Frank Jen- 
nings and he will begin his new pastorate 
on May 6. We did not have any candi- 
dating but invited Mr. Jennings to come 
and look over the field after the com- 
mittee had decided to recommend him. It 
was during this visit that the premature 
announcement in THE Baprist made us 
so much embarrassment. However, now 
it has turned out all right, we forgive 


news 


VOU. s sbHE BAPTIST hase a tlosemtor 
“news”. 
The friends of Keuka College are 


happy because of the good fortune which 
has come to the college. On March 10 
the trustees announced that a new dormi- 


tory would be erected at once. On 
March 26 ground was broken and now 
the dormitory is under way. On April 


1 notice was received from the state edu- 
cation department at Albany that an ab- 
solute charter had been granted by the 
regents to Keuka College. This was the 
best news ever received at Keuka. On 
April 10 the trustees of the estate of 
John Rogers Hegeman gave Keuka $200,- 
000 for a new administration building to 
be known as the John Rogers Hegeman 
Hall. This building will be erected late 
in the summer. Keuka College will have 
a modern plant, adequate for 200 
students. 


The fifteenth annual 
the Yale Divinity School will be held 
this year April 28-30. The Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching will be 
given by the Prof. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, of Union Theological Seminary. 
Doctor Fosdick has chosen as his theme 
“The Modern Use of the Bible,” which 
will be discussed in eight lectures: “The 
New Approach to the Bible,” “The Old 
300k in a New World,” “The Ancient 
Solution,” “Abiding Experiences in 
Changing Categories,’ ‘Miracle and 
Law,” “Perils of the New Position,’ 
“Jesus the Messiah,” “Jesus the Son of 
God.” The Nathaniel W. Taylor Lec- 
tures on theology will be given by Prof. 
Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College. 
The general theme ‘Fundamental Ends 


convocation of 


of Life” will be discussed in four lec- 
tures: “The Quest® of Fundamental 
Ends,” “Fundamental Ends in the Gos- 


pel,” “Mystical Experiences as an End 
of Life,” “Intrinsic Values of life.” In 
addition to those courses Principal L. P. 
Jacks, of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and editor of the Hibbert Journal, will 
give four Dodge lectures on “The Re- 
sponsibility of Citizenship.” 


Rev. E. F. Shoufler of the First 
church, Hastings, Neb., has had a great 
response to a series of sermons on 


“Problems of Tomorrow.” Among the 
subjects were “The Preservation of the 
American Family,” “The Yard Stick and 
the Power of Wealth,” ‘Spiritual Su- 
premacy and Christianization.” An un- 
usual percentage of men attended the 
meetings. 


There are a number of resignations of 
pastors in various parts of the country, 
but the number seems to be smaller than 
usual at this season of the year. Rev. 
Julius Berger resigns at Mount Holly, 


Vt., to take effect May 1; Rev. -G. GC. 
Chappell at the Olivet church, New 
Haven, -Conn.; ‘Rev, Co Fis Berry eat 
Boothbay and Barter’s Island, Me.; Rey. 
W. S. Webb at the First church, Som- 
erville, Mass.; Rev. R. No Alien at 
Cavendish, Vt.; Rev. J. H. Blackburn at 


Newport, Vt.; 
North Billerica, Mass. 


“The Baptist Bible Union and the 
Milwaukee Convention” is the title of 
an eight page pamphlet which we re- 
ceived from Dr. 'T. T) (Shields “of” the 
Jarvis Street church, Toronto, with the 
request that we “either publish extracts 
from it, or review its contents.’ Prob- 
ably we had better do both. Attention 
is called to the meeting of the union on 
May 26-27 and June 5. An outline of the 
proposed program follows. A summary 
of the confession of faith to be submit- 
ted to the Northern Baptist Convention 
is given. “This is a call to every mem- 
ber of the Baptist Bible Union of North 
America, who can possibly do so, to 
come to the Milwaukee Convention and 
lend his cooperation in this great battle 
for the Book.” It seem that the pub- 
lishing of “The Call to Arms” was a 
big item of expense and a deficit of $900 
is announced. It is interesting to note 
that in the list of accredited agencies 
for foreign missions our Northern Bap- 
tist Convention societies are not named. 
The document indicates that money can 
be safely sent to the Russian Baptist 
Missionary Society, Pastor William Fet- 
ler, director, the North Western Bible 
School Fund, the Wealthy Street church, 


Rev. C. J. Armstrong at 


Grand Rapids, Mich., which “will appre- 
ciate the cooperation of sister Baptist 
churches”, the General Council of Co- 


operating Baptist Missions of North 
America, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, etc. 
This list of missionary agencies sounds 
a bit strange to Baptist ears. We cannot 
better state the purpose of the bulletin 
than to quote it. “The executive com- 
mittee desire to lay upon the hearts of 
all members of the Baptist Bible Union 
of the Northern and Southern conven- 
tions and the various conventions of 
Canada, the importance of having a large 
attendance of members at Milwaukee. 
We are sure that large numbers of Bap- 
tists who are not actually enrolled as 
members of the union are standing for 
the same principles, and will be with us 
when it comes to a vote.” Do we under- 
stand Doctor Shields to say that our 
Canadian friends will vote on any ques- 
tion before the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention? 


THE BAR 


“The Baptist” is glad to corre 
wrong impressions given in the 
on “Like Father Like Son” whi 
peared in the issue of March 1! 
learn that the middle name of | 
Morse Brougher was incorrectly 
as Moore, and we are also in! 
that he never called for a diyis 
the denomination. His influence j 
was always wielded in the inter 
unity and in behalf of the whol 
eram of the Northern Baptist C 
tion. While regretting that we 
misled in the sources of our infor 
from which the article referred to 
was written, we rejoice to stan 
rected and take this opportunity 
tending to Russell the right h; 
fellowship in the common ¢au 
which we all work together. 

The annual meeting of the first | 
Oak Park, Ill, recently held 
a most phenomenal growth in 
way. Five years ago the assets 
church amounted to less than-$ 
today one of the finest plants in 
ica stands upon a commanding s 
entire property being valued ar 
than $500,000 with only $25,000 1 
against it unprovided for. This p 
expansion is matched by the s 
development, the church having 
doubled in membership during t 
years. Thirty-three department. 
called on for reports and not | 
them failed to respond with a . 
report showing a tremendous n 
of organization functioning hap 
the fellowship of service. Dr. ( 
Case, the pastor, has ample caus 
proud of his people, and his nok 
ple are loyally appreciative of th 
work he has done in leading the’ 
to its present prosperity. Whil 
resting a few months in Souther 
fornia, Editor Earl is filling the f 

In the national contest for tl 
essay on Christian stewardship, 
to ordained Baptist ministers no, 
ing as pastors of local Baptist | 
at home or abroad, three priz¢ 
offered. The first prize was thi 
dues for first year’s membership 
ministers and missionaries benefi| 
retiring pension fund; second pr 
on account of expenses in atten# 
Milwaukee Convention; and thir 
ten books to cost not more thd 
each. Each contestant wrote 1 
pseudonym. This gave the coil 
of award no clue to the writer 
tity. The awards are as follows| 
prize was awarded to “I C M | 
proved to be Walter I. Fowle, i 
Colo.; second prize, to “Serip, 
Emma J. C. Park, pastor, First | 
Bellingham, Mass.; third prize, 
Larkins,” or Charles N. Bartle 
dover, Mass. Honorable mer! 
given to six other writers. | 
giving the pseudonyms, their né 
Howard A. Vernon, Minneapoli 
Richardson, Seattle, L. a 
Kalamazoo, Mich., W. T. & P 
Nampa, Idaho, Millard Brelsforé| 
land, Joseph B. Thomas, ore 
The judges were H. B. Gapey 
Lipphard, W. Bradbury, J. D. 
and O. O. Montague. 
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Cooperation and the Colleges 


HRE is cause for regret and disappointment in 
le fact that schools and colleges have been 
d out to scramble for themselves in the new 
yf cooperation. With the exception of a meager 
)00 in the budget of the new year which is to 
led out to needy schools to keep the wolf from 
oor in the payment of current expenses, there 
hing set aside for endowment and equipment. 
vision entertained at Denver with regard to 
tion was worthy of that mile-high city with its 
air and bracing climate. People cannot be 
in sight of the mountain grandeur and majesty 
2 Rockies. That Baptists could vote one-third 
that was to be raised for benevolences in a 
1 of five years for the promotion of Christian 
tion was possible only in such an environment 
ed with the atmosphere of good-will. Like 
on the mount of transfiguration we designed 
tabernacles—one to missions, one to education 
ne to philanthropy; but unfortunately we could 
ay on the mount. The plain with its practical 
ams and hopeless impotence faced us, and we 
to realize the full vision of the heights. And 
with the recoil that comes from sad experience, 
ying back in large measure to the old plan of 
school for itself while the other members of 
mily sit together at the table. 
: theory of keeping the schools in the family of 
snevolent and cooperative enterprises and mak- 
rge provision for their endowment, equipment 
ficiency is beautiful, and we still cherish it 
all the fondness of an inspiring dream. But 
reat statesman once said, “We face a situation, 
theory,” and therefore it is necessary to adjust 
lans to meet the situation. In the interest of 
situation the new plan of cooperation was 
d. The schools and colleges after May 1 will 
€ to solicit gifts for endowment and equipment 
rent support, putting on campaigns for pledges 
old. The under-payments to the schools in ac- 
with the New World Movement should be car- 
ver as a moral and legal obligation and debt 
assumed by the new board of missionary co- 
‘ion and to be paid as soon as the funds will 


permit if the full $12,160,000 is not received when 
the books close this year. But this in nowise should 
affect adversely the worthy attempt to give current 
help to those schools and colleges which must be nur- 
tured along by the whole denomination until they 
are able to shift for themselves. 


It is gratifying to note that the board of education 
is still to function in helping our smaller colleges 
with gifts of money for current expenses and with 
the splendid service which the board is competent to 
render in many other ways. By this plan the weaker 
institutions especially will have the benefit of associa- 
tion with the family, even if their importance is not 
as fully recognized as it ought to be in comparison 
with other members of the family group. The state 
conventions are also tied up to the schools within 
their own territory in the provision of the new ar- 
ticles of cooperation that only schools approved by 
the state conventions in the territory in which they 
are located, shall receive help from the general funds. 
The new plan, therefore, is not all loss so far as the 
schools are concerned. We believe it is a step back- 
ward from the high ideals incorporated in the New 
World Movement, but Baptist machinery never leaves 
out the reverse gear, and when it is necessary to back 
up we can do it safely with good grace. 


‘his reverse, however, is only that the schools and 
colleges may have a clearer space in which to go 
ahead. There are some advantages in the new free- 
dom which the schools will enjoy of putting on their 
own campaigns for larger support. A college is a 
specific which must make friends through its own 
individuality and approach, through its own needs 
and service, through its own atmosphere and appeal. 
Tax-supported institutions lack the fine personal 
element which the denominational school enjoys. By 
the new plan of cooperation, old friends of our schools 
will have their personal interest and support revived 
and new friends will be cultivated. Gifts that were 
lost to the schools in the five-year pledge covering all 
benevolences will be recovered, and the institutions 
will be relieved from expectancies which never ma- 
terialized. 
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Immigration and Assimilation 


T was Henry Ward Beecher who said a long time 
ago that if the United States took in more immi- 
grants than could be assimilated we would have a 
very sick country on our hands. Evidently the spirit 
of the great preacher has taken possession of con- 
gress and an attempt is being made to safeguard the 
process of assimilation with greater care than has 
been shown by any previous legislation. It goes with- 
out saying that immigration is a strictly domestic 
problem with each nation. If the United States leg- 
islates to put an embargo on all immigration, that is 
recognized as within the domestic rights of this na- 
tion with which no other country has any right to 
interfere. If Japan shuts out by law the Chinese 
and other undesirable aliens, that is within the do- 
mestic rights of Japan with which no other nation 
has any business to meddle. 

However, men and nations do not live by rights 
alone, but by duties as well. Sometimes the highest 
expression of freedom, for example, is to give up 
personal freedom for the sake of the greater good of 
the larger number. It is the right of a man to occupy 
his seat in a crowded street car, but if he is a gentle- 
man he will relinquish his right in behalf of a woman 
who hangs to a strap. These are the courtesies 
that make for good-will among men. The same thing 
is true among nations. Nations do not always in- 
sist on exercising their rights. The insistence on 
rights is often the cause of the troubles that breed 
wars. In the family of nations there must be the in- 
terchange of common courtesies if good-will is to be 
preserved. 

The gentleman’s agreement until recently in force 
between the United States and Japan in matters of 
immigration, illustrates the courtesy we have in mind. 
The right to place upon the Japanese by law exclu- 
sion from the United States was not exercised be- 
cause a mutual agreement had been entered into be- 
tween the executive departments of both govern- 
ments whereby all that could be gained by offensive 
legislation was secured. The Japanese have kept the 
gentleman’s agreement to the letter. But in spite of 
this fact congress recently exercised the right to 
cancel the gentleman’s agreement and draft laws ex- 
cluding the Japanese from all privileges of immigra- 
tion. 


A great blow has been given to the pride of the 
Japanese government and to the good-will which was 
growing between two countries which always ought 
to be on the best of terms. The Japanese, through 
their ambassador, in trying to avert the blow, seemed 
to offer a gesture of threat and this only served to fan 
the fires that were already smoldering in a congress 
hectic with the fever of destructive forces. We 
can hardly understand the motive of Mr. Hughes in 
giving Mr. Hanihari’s letter to the senate unless it 
was that he hoped thereby to halt precipitous legis- 
lation over a matter that could better be settled on 
the basis of the gentleman’s agreement. However 
that may be, the matter was taken out of the hands 
of the department of state, and as we write, the bill 
cancelling the previous arrangement with the Jap- 
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anese government and providing for the exclusig 
all Japanese immigration awaits the presidents 
nature. 


While recognizing the gravity of the problem 
cipitated by the presence, on the Pacific Coast eg; 
ally, of so many Japanese who fail to become agg 
lated and refuse to accept the ideals of the indus| 
processes and Christian civilization of America, 
join with the many who regret that the gentlem 
agreement has been cancelled. At a time when g 
will and friendship should be fostered between 
tions, it seems to us ill-advised to slap Japan in 
face. That is the way Japan regards the recent 
islation governing immigration from the sun. 
kingdom. By the action of congress a problem | 
was largely sectional may become international: 
set in motion a long train of difficulties which | 
seriously set back the progress that was begui 
the disarmament conference in Washington in 1] 


Educational Publicity 


LONG time ago some wag classified lies in ¢: 

\ groups—white lies, black lies and college « 
logs. That, however, was before the days of etl 
advertising. In this special education issue of | 
BAPTIST most of our schools and colleges have } 
us good money for space in which to display { 
goods, and we believe there is not a single gold Ii 
offered for sale in the whole list of school adve1! 
ments appearing in these pages. Our educatit 
institutions are honest customers. We therefore} 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readei 
the valuable information contained in the spaci 
voted to the paid advertisements of the schools 
parents are selecting schools for the young pi 
of the family who will go away to college next 4 
if seniors in college with the Christian ministi 
view are looking about for the very best theolo\ 
training; if undergraduates preparing for the we 
ing profession wish to do graduate work in thei 
versity; if it is some form of specific Bible and! 
sionary work that is wanted; or if people with m) 
to invest in the kingdom of God are seeking secu) 
that will yield spiritual and eternal dividends’ 
are happy to commend all such to the institu? 
that advertise in the pages of THE BApTist} 
week. We know these schools and the men whoa 
age them, and are persuaded that they are wil 
of the love and confidence and support of our jf 
northern Baptist constituency. Because of our 
viction that Christian education is fundament. 
the progress of the kingdom of God and tcl 
growth and integrity of the denomination to vi 
we belong we have gone to considerable expen) 
getting out this special number of THE BA 
with its wealth of material gathered from ™ 
sources. It is the one outstanding number a 
in the whole year. Despite the expense we bé 
it pays to keep this vital matter before the pe 
and we are sure the people appreciate our effor' 
this direction. 
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Jhat the Churches Have a Right To Ask of Our 
Schools of Theology 


EAT deal of discussion in recent 
‘s has moved about the theological 
ry. Many varying opinions have 
spressed as to its proper function. 
widely divergent points of view 
nerged. One holds that the sem- 
task is to indoctrinate its students 
established theological and eccle- 
l system and send them out as 
nts of these fixed and final dog- 
d institutions. In spirit this point 
w carries forward the Roman 
c tradition. 
other holds that the task of the 
ry, like that of any other school, 
rain a leadership which shall re- 
vith gratitude and reverence the 
leritage from the past, but which 
emain unfettered as it faces the 
It would hold that the seminary 
undertake its task in a genuinely 
ic Spirit, using all the instruments 
cal research to analyze the needs 
present situation and send out 
10, with open minds, eager hearts, 
lling hands, will labor for the 
hment of the kingdom of God. 
essentially the evangelical Prot- 
point of view. For Protestant- 
resents revolt from tradition; its 
rords are liberty and progress; it 
at first hand with reality in 
to discover truth rather than 
ly accepting the findings of the 
It trusts the living Spirit of 


of these groups will, of course, 
insist upon the primary neces- 
a genuine and devout Christian 
nce and life in those whom the 
ries send out as leaders in Chris- 


ork. 


writer frankly accepts the latter 
two points of view stated above, 
s felt that he might do a service 
ng forth what it involved, as he 
in relation to the rightful expec- 
which the churches have of our 
ries. He feels that he has a 
hetic appreciation of what the 
ad file of the membership of the 
2S expect, since he was for six- 
2ars a pastor, and only recently 
the service of one of our theo- 
seminaries. 


ining an Effective Leadership 
he primary and greatest expecta- 
at the churches have of the theo- 
seminary is that it shall train an 
€ and devoted leadership. The 
2S must have pastors, preachers, 
strators, religious educators, mis- 
28, social service workers, and 
and the tasks for which men and 
must be trained steadily become 
lighly specialized with the pass- 
years. How are these leaders to 
ned? 


lave a right to expect that in this 


By CHARLES THOMAS HOLMAN 


R. Holman, of course, assumes 

that in addition to the techni- 
cal training the student for the 
ministry shall receive in the theo- 
logical seminary, he must be sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of 
evangelistic and missionary zeal, 
and associated with teachers who 
are much more than technicians in 
the art of imparting knowledge. 
Questions about Christian schools 
are not usually precipitated be- 


cause the technique is not stand- 
ard, but because the spirit of the 
schools loses that fine indefinable 
quality which does more to make 
real preachers and leaders than all 
other things combined. Churches 
have a right to expect that the 
men who train prophets _ shall 
themselves be prophets of the 
highest order. 


training an adequate study of the Bible 
will always hold first place. And the 
effort will be, not to read into the Bible 
desired teachings, but to discover exact- 
ly what is said, under what circum- 
stances it was said and by whom. If 
we want to apply ihe sacred message and 
inspiration of the Word of God to our 
lives and problems today we must first 
of all understand it; and no dishonest 
handling of that Word will add to its 
effectiveness. Our salvation from wild 
and fanatical heresies, as well as an in- 
creasing effectiveness in the use of the 
Bible, will come, not by holding back 
from searching scientific study of these 
great scriptures, but by letting “knowl- 
edge grow from more to more” and with 
it letting “more of reverence in us dwell.” 

Next, we have a right to expect that 
the training will include a knowledge of 
the progress of Christianity through the 
ages, of its successes and failures, not 
merely as a record of facts but in order 
to discover the “why” of success or 
failure as a guide in our day. The pres- 
ent is continuous with the past. 

We have a right to expect, further, 
that our leaders shall have an adequate 
knowledge of the manner in which, down 
through the ages, thoughtful Christians 
have intellectually justified the faith 
that was in them. It will help them in 
thinking their religion through in its re- 
lation to present knowledge if they can 
see how men have in the past expressed 
Christianity in the thought forms and 
related it to the knowledge of their day. 

But in addition to biblical, theologi- 
cal, and historical study there are cer- 
tain fields of science in which we have 
a right to expect that our religious lead- 
ers shall be made somewhat at home. 


To be thus instructed will enlarge their 
understanding of man, the world, and of 
God, “in whom we live and move and 
have our being.’ Biology, psychology, 
sociology and the physical sciences in- 
terpret for us problems of fundamental 
concern to the religious life which other- 
wise would be unexplained mysteries. 
A friend of mine, a teacher of science 
in a small college, told me that the presi- 
dent advised all students who planned to 
enter the ministry to avoid science 
courses since they might unsettle faith. 
A faith so insecurely based would bet- 
ter be unsettled in order that it might 
find a more secure foundation. It is not, 
of course, the task of the seminary to 
teach such courses but it has a right to 
insist that students shall take such 
courses before they receive that public 
recognition of adequate training which 
a seminary degree is understood to rep- 
resent. 

Again, we may fairly expect that, in 
this perplexing time of social, industrial, 
and political upheaval, the seminaries in 
the training of religious leaders shall ad- 
dress themselves seriously to a consid- 
eration of the problems of social re- 
adjustment as they relate themselves to 
the Christian idea of a kingdom of God. 
The solution of these problems will re- 
quire clear thinking and right willing. 
The seminary cannot afford to take an 
attitude of remoteness and unconcern. 
It lies in its sphere of responsibility to 
guide the thinking of its students with 
respect to these problems so that the 
future leaders of our churches may make 
those churches centers of organized in- 
telligent good-will. A new world is in 
the making. What this new world shall 
be will be determined by the intelligence 
and effectiveness with which Christian 
ideals of brotherhood and cooperation 
are interpreted by the church and built 
into the social structure. 

Experience As Well As Instruction 

We have a right to expect that the 
seminary shall not only give the leaders 
in training formal instruction, but also 
actual experience in the work which they 
are to undertake. Men studying for the 
pastorate ought to be taught the tech- 
nique of their profession—the methods 
of surveying the community and church 
and of organizing the resources of the 
church to put all its strength into its 
great enterprise. But along with this 
teaching should go ample opportunity 
for actual practice in this work. This 
will, of course, require the cooperation 
of churches with the seminary in order 
to produce this opportunity; but the 
churches thus cooperating will find 
themselves benefited by the service of 
those whose work is constantly super- 
vised and guided by men who are spe- 
cialists in their various fields. Men pre- 


ee 
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paring for work in the field of religious 
education should likewise be given the 
opportunity for experimental work under 
guidance. And in the study of missions, 
means of maintaining constant contact 
with the field should be established. 

The greatest expectation which the 
churches rightfully have of the semi- 
naries in the matter of training leaders is 
that they shall send forth men and 
women of rich personality, deep and 
abiding faith in the living God, thor- 
oughly informed yet eagerly welcoming 
truth, with a great enthusiasm for, and 
ability to enlist the cooperation of others 
in the democratic task of building the 
kingdom of God. 

II. A second major expectation which 
the churches have of the theological 
seminary is that it shall promote theo- 
logical learning. And by that I do not 
mean the spinning of gossamer threads 
of speculative theory in a remote trans- 
cendental realm where no profane hands 
can test one’s work by experimental 
methods. JI mean, rather, that in a 
scientific spirit and by experimental 
methods the whole field of theology shall 
be thoroughly explored. Medical schools 
do not merely teach students how to 
diagnose and treat disease according to 
methods already discovered. They also 
push investigations into the causes of 
disease, the discovery of remedies, the 
processes that will insure normal func- 


tioning of the body and maintain health. 
We have a right to expect that the 
theological seminary shall promote a like 
investigation in the realm of its interest. 
And religious experience in all its fruit- 
age is the material of theological study. 
The Bible itself, the events of Christian 
history, the theology, institutions, rites 
and ceremonies of Christianity are all 
deposits of religious experience. And 
the study of non-Christian religions can- 
not be neglected by the Christian theolo- 
gian. They too are the deposits of re- 
ligious experience. If there were no 
other motive for such study, comparison 
and evaluation would help clarify our 
understanding of Christianity. And in 
this experimental field most certainly be- 
longs a thorough empirical study of the 
means and processes by which a rational, 
ethical, warm and enriching Christian 
life and faith are initiated and cultivated. 
Enormous strides have been taken in the 
field of general education as a result of 
the practical study of the processes by 
which learning actually takes place; edu- 
cational technique has been radically 
changed as a result of the findings of 
such study. But the church has been 
slow in making progress along parallel 
lines. We have a right to expect that 
the theological seminary shall operate 
with greatly increased effectiveness in 
this sphere of research. 

III. A third major expectation which 
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we may entertain of the theologica 
inary would seem to be that jt 
carry its message and method to th 
ple of the churches who never ¢. 
come regularly enrolled students 
seminary, particularly to that great 
of volunteer workers who are ea; 
striving to discharge their heavy r 
sibilities with very inadequate tr, 
Specialists capable of giving the ] 
ship and direction needed occupy 
in our seminaries. We have a ri 
expect of a seminaty, that ad 
agencies shall be set up by me; 
which this leadership and guidanc 
be made available to the churches. 
agencies are indeed in operation in 
places—the publication of literaty; 
tension classes, popular institute: 
But it is the judgment of the writ; 
such agencies should be increased 
fold. 

Perhaps all that I have to say n 
summed up in the statement th 
have a right to expect that the th’ 
cal seminary shall stand, as did it! 
ter, in the midst of the world’s ]| 
one that serveth’, “not to be min| 
unto but to minister,” especially i 
dering that service in which its res) 
are ample and its pérsonnel traini 
competent. And the writer beliey) 
our seminaries are sincerely, an¢ 
a large degree of effectiveness, fu 
this mission. 


Does an Education Pay? 


HAT depends upon what is meant by 

“pay.” If it refers to money, a care- 
ful study of the diagram that follows 
will be worth while. If it refers to place 
or position or prominence in the world’s 
work, a perusal of facts regarding our 
men and women in positions of trust and 
responsibility will be of interest. If it 
refers to real service to God and human- 
ity, an investigation into the preparation 
of men and women who are rendering 
such service will be instructive. It is a 
fact that earnest, ambitious, college- 
trained young men and women are in de- 
mand today more than ever before. Not 
those who are superficially and theoreti- 
cally trained, but those who take their 
work seriously and have a real purpose 
in life. That type of young person is 
scarce. 


The Toboggan Slide. 

Some statistics, though dry, are signifi- 
cant if carefully studied. 

Here are some from a recent report 
of the United States commissioner of 
education. He gives the total enrolment 
in each grade of the elementary and 
high schools. They may not be exact 
but they are as acfurate as the govern- 
ment could get with all of its resources. 

Enrolment in elementary schools in 
United States: First grade, 4,611,735, 
24.9 per cent; second grade, 2,759,632, 
14.9 per cent; third grade, 2,685,548, 14.5 
per cent; fourth grade, 2,595,943, 14.0 
per cent; fifth grade, 2,204,002, 11.9 per 
cent; sixth grade, 1,518,724, 8.2 per cent: 


BY S. E. PRICE 


4B pele An Education Pay?” is 

based upon statistics taken 
from reliable sources before wages 
became as high as they are today. 
But the proportions hold, whether 
the seventeen-year-old boy work- 
ing at unskilled labor is earning $5 
a week or $15. The facts contained 
in the article are reliable and 
ought to be of value for all intelli- 
gent people who rightly believe 
that education under proper condi- 
tions is the bed-rock of democracy 
and that higher Christian education 
is absolutely essential to the prep- 
aration and training of worthy and 
able leaders. 


seventh grade, 1,166,824, 6.3 per cent; 
eighth grade, 981,614, 5.3 per cent; total, 
18,521,002, 100 per cent. 

It will be noted that 24.9 per cent of 
the entire number were in the first grade 
and 5.3 per cent in the eighth grade. It 
is also seen that only about 23 per cent 
of those who entered first grade finished 
the eighth grade. Seventy-seven per 
cent have fallen out by the way. The 
figures for the high school are as fol- 
lows: First year, 502,577, 41.9 per cent; 
second year, 321,458, 26.8 per cent; third 
year, 219,503, 12.3 per cent; fourth year, 
155,931, 13.0 per cent; total, 1,199,469, 100 
per cent. 

It is estimated that about 51 per cent 


{ 
} 
] 


of those who finished the eighth} 
enter the high school; that about! 
cent of those who enter the high } 
complete the four years. The tol 
rolment in universities, college) 
technical schools in the United Ste 
186,796. The distribution in | 
classes is about as follows: Fref 
65,378, 35.0 per cent; sophomor¢ 
127, 26.3 per cent; juniors, 39,22) 
per cent; seniors, 33,064, 17:7 peit 
total, 186,796, 100 per cent. 


You Are in the Procession 


Review these statistics: Let us 
it concrete though it may not be a 
accurate. Here are one hundredt 
who enter the first grade; twenty-tié 
these will finish the eighth grad) 
enty-seven will fall out by the wé 
these twenty-three, let us sai) 
twelve will enter the high schoc 
these twelve, four will graduate fr? 
high school and eight will fall ont) 
way. Of these four, two will ent) 
lege, one will graduate and the) 
will quit for some reason or oth| 
then we begin with one hundri 
find but one at the close of a 
year in college. ninety-nine having@ 
out by the way. ‘This interpreta?! 
generous, for according to the we 
percentages only .7 per cent Or 
one in each 140 in the first grade 
the college course. If you are " 

\ 


elementary, high school or collee 
you be the one who graduates ff 
lege? 
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Leaders Are Needed. 
reed them; every vocation needs 
Chey must come, indeed they are 
from the colleges. About 58 per 
them are chosen from this less 
per cent who graduate from the 
; Now the namby-pamby high 
student will read this, and it will 
ke any impression that will last 
ight. But the young man or 
who is genuinely ambitious, who 
ife to count for something will be 
ith the determination not to fall 
the way, but to prepare to meet 
yands of today. Seventy-five per 
the leaders in all vocations of 
| come from the colleges during 
t generation. The college is the 
place as well as the training 
Some drop out because circum- 
oblige them to do so. Others 
itters,” they have not the “grit,” 
ek-to-it-iveness” to finish. There 
too many college graduates. Oh, 
iay be too many of a certain type; 
shall never have too many of 
terprising, ambitious sort who 
sion. 
; M. Dodge of Washburn college, 
ith the assumption that the aver- 
, has an earning power equal to 
At this point he assumes that he 
skilled in any craft, nor is he 
ined, nor has he had the benefits 
trade school, nor school of tech- 
nor college. 

Four Possibilities. 
possibilities lie before him: 1. 
ain an unskilled laborer. 2. To 
1op training. 3. To go to trade 
4. To acquire a liberal educa- 
tart four boys, then, on the four 
d let us see what influence train- 
an equal sort actually has as 
‘d by money returns. 

n the average the unskilled la- 
; earning $4 a week at the end 
jixteenth year, $5 a week a year 
nd his advance continues with 
ty to his twenty-second year, 
> is worth as “capital” to himself 
and he has a wage-earning ca- 


pacity of $10.20 a week. But here he 
reaches the highest economic value of 
unskilled labor, which will not signifi- 
cantly increase in value however many 
years he adds. 

2. The shop-trained worker, Even 
his narrower, rule-of-thumb training pays 
good interest from the start. In six years 
he has passed the unskilled laborer; by 
the time he is twenty-four, however, he 
has reached the maximum; his potential 
capital is $15,000, and his wage $15.20 a 
week. This is the horizon of the shop- 
worker. 

3. The trade-school young man. The 
early broadening of his work immediate- 
ly brings better wages. Before he is 
eighteen he has forever distanced the 
unskilled worker. Before he is twenty- 
one he has also left the shop-worker be- 
hind him. When he is twenty-four he 
has an earning power of $22 a week. He 
reaches his highest valuation at 31 years, 
and here he tinds the highest point in 
the trade-school economic horizon. 

4. The technically and liberally edu- 
cated boy. For several years this young 
man lags behind all three of the other 
classes. When he is nineteen the un- 
skilled laborer is ahead of him. Not till 
he is twenty-five does he catch up with 
the shop-trained boy, or rise above the 
economic horizon of the trade-school 
man. But what then? All three of his 
competitors have already reached their 
earning limit. Their horizons are fixed; 
but from that twenty-fifth year and its 
potential capitalization of $22,000 the col- 
lege-trained man shoots up in seven 
years more to an earning power of $43 
a week, and has not as yet reached his 
full economic horizon! A liberal edu- 
cation has added a potential capitaliza- 
tion of $21,000 over all competitors (from 
$22,000 to $43,000). Education took him 
at the age of nineteen at $3000; it leaves 
him at thirty-two years at $43,000. 

These facts speak for themselves. 
They are not the guesses of an educa- 
tional enthusiast, but are the logical re- 
sults of a careful scientific investigation 
by one thoroughly competent to make it. 
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What better investment of himself can 
one make than to secure a college edu- 
cationr 

A Higher Motive. 

A higher motive may be cherished— 
that of self-development. God has given 
to every young person certain powers, 
abilities, talents, opportunities. These 
they are to develop, to increase for the 
sake of God, themselves and their fel- 
lowmen. No more sacred duty rests 
upon young people than that of self-de- 
velopment. Parents are under obliga- 
tion to give their children the best possi- 
ble opportunities to increase their nat- 
ural abilities to fit themselves for life’s 
work. The world’s work is waiting for 
workmen who are thoroughly prepared 
and willing to grip their tasks with eager, 
persevering spirit. The contest is keen; 
no one can afford to enter unprepared. 
The present time is of vital importance 
and inestimable value. Will you im- 
prove it? 

What of It? 

To the thoughtless, listless, aimless 
high school pupil this does not mean 
anything. But to energetic, aspiring, 
ambitious young persons it will mean a 
new impulse, a new determination to go 
to college and after that to the uni- 
versity in order to get the very best 
preparation possible for life’s tasks. [To 
this latter class every school advertising 
in this issue of THE Baptist makes its 
strong appeal. They promise that every 
course of study offered will be given 
with adequate laboratory and _ library 
equipment, that splendid opportunities 
will be given good students to participate 
in inter-collegiate debates, oratorical con- 
tests and athletics, that surroundings 
will be wholesome socially, morally and 
religiously, that every effort will be made 
to assist them to secure good positions 
when the course is ended, or if the 
student has a desire to continue his work 
in some graduate school, that every ef- 
fort will be put forth to secure a scholar- 
ship for each one who has done first- 
class work while in college.] The por- 
tion in brackets is added by the editor. 


When the Student Talks out of His Heart 


been the writer’s privilege to 
many colleges and universities in 
rest of their spiritual welfare. 
rk is thoroughly congenial. The 
is that outside of denominational 
/and in many of them, it is diffi- 


the college preacher to gain ac-: 


the students. Where the attend- 
Sunday worship and week-day 
S voluntary, it is small. Where 
mpulsory, one feels that he can 
izé with Paul who is chained to 
m Soldier. The soldier had to 
Conferences and group discus- 
in be arranged for only in an 
wctory way. Office hours for 
interviews may be taken ad- 
of by some students. These are 
t satisfactory opportunities. 


BY W. C. BITTING 


HIS illuminating article by Dr. 

W. C. Bitting was written at the 
request of the editor and was se- 
cured only after much personal 
persuasion, as the author of it is 
loth to rush into print. We count 
ourselves fortunate, however, in 
having before us this picture of the 
average student in college as he 
speaks out of his heart in matters 
of religion. 


The modern student does speak from 
his heart if he speaks at all on religion. 
His educational experiences teach him 
to hate shams and pretenses. He has a 


passion for reality. This he will take 
with him into religion, or, if such an atti- 
tude be denied, he will have nothing to 
do with religion. 

It would be vain to generalize con- 
cerning students from the utterances of 
those who have been willing to talk per- 
sonally. They constitute a small per- 
centage of the whole. 

Sometimes they want to know what to 
do with their lives. Whatever the silent 
ones may be thinking, those who have 
talked are altruistic in purpose and do 
not exalt financial success as the goal 
of ambition. Nearly all of them have 
difficulties concerning the idea of God, 
the thought of immortality, the nature of 
sin, the value of prayer, the resurrection 
of the body, the reconciliation of state- 
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ments of scripture with modern scien- 
tific views of the universe. These diff- 
culties are stated in a frank, genuine 
way. The whole page of the paper could 
be taken up with the repetition of these 
questions. It will be better, however, 
to state some conclusions which have 
grown out of a ministry in more than a 
score of institutions of learning. 

I. The colleges are not to blame. 
There may be some professors who go 
out of their way to speak sneeringly of 
matters mentioned above, but these are 
exceedingly few and they themselves 
suffer from causes which will be here- 
after mentioned. 

II. Part of that difficulty is due to 
the adolescent period of life, the yeasty 
stage of body and soul through which 
all sane persons go. ‘This fermenting 
condition reveals itself in every way. 
Religion is no exception. 

III. Sincere effort to learn the per- 
sonal history of those who frankly state 
their difficulties reveals the following 
factors: 

1. The home. Ignorant or careless 
parents are not interested in the religious 
lives of their children. They do not 
train their children in the simple religion 
of Jesus. Boys and girls are allowed to 
get their iedas of religious matters from 
other sources. God is an absolute mon- 
arch or an old man who sits on a throne 
combing his beard with his fingers. The 
devil is a mephistophelian imp with 
horns and hoofs. This idea, really held 
by more than one student, was obtained 


from a picture of him on a label pasted 
on a certain brand of canned tomatoes. 
Ideas of immortality and death were 
gotten from funeral notices written by 
undertakers. But we cannot stop to 
catalog the queer sources of theology to 
which boys and girls are driven by the 
ignorance and indifference of parents. 
2. Our Sunday schools as evangelistic 
agencies have a great value, but tested 
by the ideas of college students their 
educational value is small. The Bible is 
misused as a textbook of science and of 
history. The vehicles of religious truth 
used in the Bible are identified with the 
truth itself. Notions based on a flat 
earth and a solid sky are cherished in 
religion when rejected everywhere else. 
3. The pulpits are not blameless. So 
many of these are held by untrained men 
with faulty conceptions of the Bible. 
They mistreat the scriptures so that the 
impression is made upon the young men 
and women that the Bible is the source 
of all scientific knowledge, or else texts 
are so shamefully misused as mottoes 
for exhortation that the impression is 
made that it makes no difference what 
biblical writers meant provided the 
preachers can find a collection of words 
upon which to base an exhortation. 
With such training from these sources 
is it any wonder that the student enters 
the high school and the university to 
find our passionate scientific enthusiasm 
in modern education beating against 
these ideas which have come from such 
sources? The Germans have a proverb, 


A Debate Three Thousand Miles Long 


(O8eH E. R. NICHOLS and his team 
of four young men from Redlands 
University of Redlands, Cal., traveled 
3000 miles recently on a debating trip. 
Two questions were debated: “Resolved 
that the United States should Enter the 
League of Nations,” and “Resolved that 
Congress Should Have the Power to 
Nullify Decisions of the Supreme Court.” 
Of the five debates held with the Uni- 
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COACH E. R. 


NICHOLS 


versity of Nevada, Reno, Ney., Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo., Simpson 
College Indianola, Iowa, Huron College, 
Huron, S. D., the Redlands team lost 
but one. On the way back to Redlands 
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“Do not throw out the baby when 
empty the bath.” That is Precisely - 
many students do. In getting 4 
the suds they reject the life. | 

The great need today is for true 
gious education antecedent to | 
school and college life. The home, 
Sunday school and the pulpit must, 
together. Each factor separately mus 
its best. Religion must be integ: 
with our modern life. To love | 
supremely and to love our fellow 
ourselves are the two greatest comm 
ments according to Jesus. Our ¢ 
theologies have confused the mind 
our young men and women until the’ 
of their religious thinking is far w 
than the diagram of a football oy 
gridiron during a hotly contested jj 
collegiate game. | 

No work calls to the Christian ch. 
more loudly and imperiously than th! 
the sane religious education of| 
flower of the church, its young men| 
women. There are over 400,000 of | 
in our colleges and universities, nc 
speak of the vastly larger numb¢ 
our high schools. The next gener| 
will tell the story of our indifferenc} 
day. This is no easy task. It is al 
of judgment for the modern church 
volume could easily be written be 


revelations I have had “when the stt 
speaks out of his heart”. There has 
space to give only the faintest outliy 
some conclusions which the experi¢ 
of many years have forced upon 
writer. 


the team debated with the Unive) 
of Arizona at Tucson. We give th 
tures of the team. Three membei 
the team will enter the Baptist mi 

at the close of their preparation, 0 
them, Russell Andrus, going as a fo} 
missionary. The other two are D 

Orton, a sophomore ,and James Vi 
comb Brougher, jr., a senior and s¢ 
the well-known pastor of the Tep 
church, Los Angeles. The fourth 11 
ber of the team, Roger Walch, in{a 
to study law. 
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A Week with a College President 


president’s air of leisurely inter- 
so struck me that I asked abrupt- 
ow do you spend your time?” 
cheery chuckle he answered: “One 
trustees once asked me that ques- 
id I found it extremely hard to 
it satisfactorily. I do so many 
it things that I am like the house- 
thom our census-takers used to 
of ‘no occupation’.” 

not you give me an idea of a 
week?” I begged. 

re is no typical week or even 
e answered. “In only one way are 
eks at all alike, and that is in 
illed with activities which might 
thly classified under several com- 
sive heads.” 


Publicity Work. 


instance, there is the publicity 
A college is largely advertised 


e 


ROGER A. WALSH 


president. As examples of this 
work, I make commencement ad- 
; Speak before farmers’ institutes, 
‘cial clubs, gatherings of young 
brotherhoods, high schools and 
lubs, and at meetings of the 
ts of large industrial corpora- 
In one week I spoke at five ban- 
‘widely separated cities. I nearly 
ut my digestion that time! On 
undays of the year I supply in 
rches, often speaking four or five 
a day. Of course all these 
s have to be prepared, for un- 
‘ely I cannot do as a friend once 
ten I refused his request for a 
on the ground that I had none 
All you have to do,’ he said, ‘is 
dup and open your mouth and 
*ch will come!’ Evidently he be- 
n verbal inspiration.” 

t else comes under the head of 
re” I asked. “Not that all those 
3 are not enough.” 

img people is another phase,” he 
d. “Fortunately I like people. 
with alumni who come back to 
ith prospective students: with 


By VasutT1 C. ALTON 


NHE two contributions with the 

captions “A Week with a Col- 
lege President”, and “E Pluribus 
Unum”, were written by two 
friends of a middle-western Bap- 
tist college. The college began in 
1832 and holds an enviable record 
in the contribution it has made to 
the life and leadership of the 
denomination and the kingdom of 
God. But in common with nearly 
all Baptist schools in the middle 
west and far west it did not get 
the nurture from the denomination 
it needed. Hence like all Baptist 
colleges in the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention with 
a very few exceptions, it has lacked 
until recently enough equipment 
and a sufficient endowment to 
maintain the material standards 
required by the highest standard- 
izing agency in the north central 
states. This picture of the presi- 
dent finds its duplicates in every 
one of the men who heroically and 
cheerfully bear the crushing bur- 
dens of administering the affairs 
of colleges that are compelled to 
make one dollar do the work of 
ten. The editor speaking out of 
ten years’ experience with a Bap- 
tist college can vouch for the 
truth contained in these two ar- 


ticles, and “the half has not been 
told.” 


friends of the school who may be in- 
terested in giving to its support; with 
other friends, ministers, teachers, editors, 
whose influence and good-will can help 
in giving the college a good name. But 
most of the publicity work is outside the 
walls of the institution and means hours 
of time and miles of travel.” 


Administration 


“How do you spend your time on the 
campus?” was the next question. 

“The administration of the school it- 
self is enough to take a vast amount of 
time. The life of a college community 
is by no means simple. Where so many 
people live in comparative closeness, 
complications are sure to arise, and 
faculty and students look to the presi- 
dent to solve all difficulties. Then, new 
faculty members must be inducted into 
their work, courses planned, departments 
created, student activities supervised, 
discipline maintained, libraries and labor- 
atories enlarged, the college plant kept 
in repair and new properties acquired. 
Many of these things are delegated to 
others but the final decision often rests 
with the president. 


The Financial Problem. 


“Most of these matters require money 
and in that word lies the part of the 
work of a college president that is most 
burdensome. Year in and year out, the 
question of the finances is ever with 


him. How can the funds be stretched 
to cover increasing expenses? Will there 
be enough on hand to pay the salaries? 
Where are new buildings to come from? 
How shall he build up the endowment? 
These and similar questions are always 
with him until he comes so near think- 
ing in terms of money that one of them 
once absently said that a train was to 
leave, not at one-twenty, but at ‘a dollar 
and twenty cents’. Some good friends 
of the school appreciate the weight of 
this financial burden and give encourage- 
ment by saying that the college is re- 
membered in their wills. But occasion- 
ally when bills are heaviest I wonder 
whether the college will be past helping 
when those wills are read. Once in 
speaking of some needs of the school, I 
asked for a skeleton for the laboratory, 
and a good friend said that I might have 


DWAYNE ORTON 


his when he no longer needed it. But 
we could not wait and we obtained the 
bones from another source. And so | 
could meet my friend without turning 
upon him a covetous and _ speculative 
eye!” : 

Standardizing Agencies 


“The finances are worry enough,” I 
remarked. “I hope no other problem 
really troubles you.” 

“Another cause of strain is the neces- 
sity of meeting the requirements of vari- 
ous standardizing agencies, all of which 
set up certain standards to which we 
must measure up however arbitrary and 
unrelated to our particular needs they 
seem, if the college is to hold first rank, 
if its diploma is to be an open sesame 
everywhere. Here again a little more 
money would help greatly. If the visit- 
ing inspector were not the slave of a 
system he would look first for person- 
ality in a teacher and then for scholar- 
ship. Not that the two are incompatible. 
but often the salary that a small college 
is able to pay does not attract a man 
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who has both personality and scholarship 
in high degree. Would he buy a balance 
for the laboratory or a range for the 
kitchen? Would he dismiss a tried and 
true teacher and put in his place a youth 
whose chief claim is that he is the proud 
possessor of a doctor’s degree—and no 
experience? Even if the inspector ap- 
preciates our difficultics, back of him, 
like Gibraltar, stand the organized 
forces whose requirements cannot be 
changed by one jot or tittle. We are ap- 
proved or we are not, as the case may 
bey? 

“Where do the students come in on 
your program?” I asked. 

“The worst thing about being so busy 
is having only a limited amount of time 
to give to the students,” was the regret- 
ful reply. “They want to consult me 
and I am glad they do. I count it my 
chief joy and my most important duty 
to try to be guide, counsellor and friend 
to them while they are here in college. 

he problems they present are varied in 
character and invariably interesting. One 
boy—no not one, but many boys and 
girls too, must drop out unless some 
financial aid is given. How often I wish 


A COLLEGE president can be either 
an autocrat or a democrat. In ap- 
proaching the administration building on 
the campus of a certain college about 
ten o’clock in the morning, it was my 
good fortune to see the doors of the 
building open, and throngs of young men 
and women pour from them. They scat- 
tered about the campus all laughing and 
talking, hilarious in the enthusiasm of 
youth—and the close of the last hour’s 
recitation. Down the steps came a man 
in his late forties, his arm over the 
shoulders of a young man, laughing and 
talking with the rest. I was surprised at 
seeing a student of his age in college. 
Stopping one of the young fellows, I 
said, “That fellow,’ pointing him out, 
“¢s rather old to be in college, isn’t he.” 
The college boy looked at me in aston- 
ishment. “Why that’s prexy,’ he ex- 
claimed. I felt like the sophomore who 
meeting the*new coach for the first time 
at the restaurant counter, asked him, 
“Are you a freshman in college this 
year?” 

This, then, “was thes manmethar I had 
come to interview. It could not be, 1 
reflected, an altogether difficult case for 
which I was correspondingly grateful. 
The consequences of his healthy and 
sane democracy were later exhibited 
when I had the opportunity of feeling 
the pulse of the student body, and found 
that they were not only loyal, but en- 
thusiastic to a man about their president. 
“Why he’s just the best fellow imagi- 
nable,” said the freshman. “If you really 
need advice or help, you can always 
reach him.” “Then you really feel that 
he has your welfare at heart?” I asked 
him. ‘Nothing else but that,” was his 
ready and pertinent reply. 

Knowing a little of college life, I 


that I had an inexhaustible fund to 
draw on! 

“Perhaps a ministerial student is seek- 
ing a church to serve while in school. I 
often act as a clearing house to bring 
such men and churches together. Some- 
times religious difficulties almost over- 
whelm a student. A word of help will 
strengthen his faith and set him on the 
right track again. A girl whose im- 
patient lover is urging immediate mar- 
riage comes to ask whether it is worth 
while to finish her college course. An- 
other girl, an earnest Christian, asks 
advice as to whether she can be happy 
with a man who cares nothing for re- 
ligion—a real problem, this. And then 
there is the matter of personal religion. 
I do not want any boy or girl who has 
not accepted Christ to leave this college 
without being urged by me personally to 
give his life to him. Certainly this is 
one of the things incumbent upon the 
president of a~- Christian school.” 

I asked a final question. “What do you 
think is most characteristic of your pro- 
gram for the college?” 

“What ideals am I trying to work out, 


E. Pluribus Unum 


By RAYMOND W. BARBER 


readily guessed that this was the chapel 
period. The young man I had stopped 
affirmed my surmise, and I followed the 
crowd to the chapel building. I seemed 
not the only visitor of the morning, for 
there were several sitting near me who 
appeared to have come in for the exer- 
cises. The announcements were made 
in a happy sort of way, and then the 
service began. They sang the Doxology; 
the president followed with a brief, sim- 
ple and kindly prayer, which, in turn, 
preceded the Gloria. A visiting speaker 
was present, who, upon being  intro- 
duced, received a thrilling applause from 
the student body. The address, which 
is not a part of this story, received a 
more enthusiastic applause than the 
speaker, it having been listened to with 
a large degree of interested attention. 

The service over, the president, who 
had noticed me, hurried over to speak, 
thus giving me an opportunity to intro- 
duce myself and to explain my mission. 

He led the way back to his office 
where I met the two secretaries who 
were as delightfully friendly as himself. 
I found his office simply, but tastefully 
furnished. It seemed to reflect the at- 
mosphere of good-will pervading the 
campus. The only picture on the wall 
was one of Lincoln hanging just back of 
his chair. Around the walls, however, 
were hung framed dreams in the shape 
of plans for new buildings urgently 
needed. Noticing my curiosity concern- 
ing these, he exclaimed, “Money, money, 
money! It is all that we need. Students 
are coming, professors are available, 
equipment can be secured, all we need 
is money. There is one question that I 
believe never leaves me, waking or sleep- 
ing. It is the question of money—$56,- 
000 dollars for running expenses last 
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I suppose you mean,” he said, 
tively. “Many visitors say of us, 
is a friendly place. The’ presiden 
faculty, the students all radiate { 
liness!’ And somehow when th 
said, I feel that we are approachi 
idea of what I want the atmospher 
to be. For friendliness is only 
manifestation of love, and _ love, 
know, never faileth. We want t 
part certain ideals of conduct and 
acter—that is what a Christian ¢ 
is for. To accomplish this end 
must be an atmosphere free fron 
picion and antagonism, and a rel 
ship of understanding between te: 
and students. Discipline is easy 
young people can be approached an 
and influenced toward the highest : 
when such a feeling exists. For 
am always working and sometimes 
made to feel that it is being br 
about. I felt so one day when a - 
woman said to me, ‘It is easy to 
Christian here.’ ” 

I thought as I said good-by tha 
haps the remark was higher praise 
the speaker realized. 


year alone, and I:don’t know wh 
comes from. A’ million for endow 
and where shall we get it? A hu 
thousand for a new building whic 
must have, and how shall we g 
If any one should ask you, sir, w 
the biggest problem of the college 
dent, you need not be afraid to sa: 
money!” _ 

“But I thought the problem of re 
was the greatest,’ I exclaimed, fo 
was a denominational college. “N) 
replied, “the religious question i 
acute stage is only temporary. in| 
period of expansion, there appea 
two extremes, the radicals and the 
servatives. The solution to the pr) 
is in keeping sane.” Later in th 
in a confidential chat with a mi) 
of the senior class class, I asked. ° 
does President Blank meet the re 
controversy of the day?” He repliec 
seems to experience little trouble, 1 
is conservative in spirit, and progr! 
in his thinking.” To which I adde, 
happy combination.” Jn medio tutt 
ibis. 

Returning to the subject of our 
versation, the president continued,’ 
the problem of money is like } 
statement concerning the poor. | 
have it with us always—the grea) 


versities as well as the small €o? 
The only difference is in the ra 
size of the amounts needed, and th’ 
tive difficulty in raising the “d 
funds. There are all sorts of & 
ences attached to the responsibily 
raising money. A few weeks ago) 
visiting a wealthy though carefu) 
man. After several attempts, I } 
received a moderate subscription! 
him.- After presenting his check t 
he said, “There is nothing I enjoy ¢ 
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samepan this.’ “Yes,” I replied, “it 
yne of the greatest privileges that we 
jstians have.” He looked at me in 
tartled manner and replied, ‘I’m not 
‘hristian, I’m a Baptist.’ 

ome time ago I was visiting a ccr- 
church to speak on Sunday morn- 
and was to be entertained in the 
ne of a wealthy farmer. Knowing 
man to some extent, | was inclined 
lefer any request to some more favor- 
. time. I did not think, however, 
-it would be a bad plan to get him 
yainted with the situation the college 
jn, and therefore I invited him to 
t the institution. “Oh, I know what 
‘re after,’ he said, “you want to get 
there to strike me for a gift!’ Of 
rse the money proposition is not all 
ouraging. When I became the pres- 
it of this institution, I determined 
- the professors should never have 
wait for their salaries if by any 
ns I could prevent it. In all the 
rs I have been here our professors 
e had to wait but a single month for 
r salaries. At that time, several 
rs ago, I asked them to wait until the 
of the month.” 

e took me home to lunch with him 
introduced me to his wife. She re- 
ed me very cordially. Most of the con- 
ation during the meal was upon top- 
other than the president of a college. 
ile at the table, however, he gave 
a bit of philosophy which should be 
‘oduced. “I believe,” he remarked, 
it every college president should be 
ly accessible to the students, and 
re the college is too large to admit 
lily of this practice, he should pro- 
- someone else to fulfill this respon- 
2 part of his work.” 


A Practical Interest 


n the way to and from his home, the 
ident pointed out the spots of interest 
the campus, enlarging upon its present 
dition with a recital of his dreams of 
future. This old pbuilding must be 
oughly renovated, here must be 
ta number of new dormitories, there 
t be provided, for the sake of clean- 
SS, convenience, and economy, a 
tal heating system; certain repairs 
t be made to accord with the new 
is; and best of all there were new 
is to group the college buildings. 
efore I left to seek the views of the 
ents, I asked him about some of the 
rnal problems of a college as pre- 
ed to its president. He explained 
ingly that there were several: 1. The 
dent on the carpet” for anything 
1 low grades, or indiscretion, to pos- 
ly wrong conduct, such as increas- 
the amount of a bill to provide more 
ding money, or pilfering books from 
library or from other students. 2. 
ping students to find work, minister- 
students to find churches, and help- 
connecting people with students for 
jobs. 3. Settling troubles be- 
en professors: for example, one pro- 
or has more classes than another, 
Professors dislike the eleven o’clock 
, but one of them must take it: the 
€ssOrs in required subjects have 
e classes, while those with elective 


subjects sometimes have few in their 
classes, the teaching of some subjects 
that requires more equipment than 
others, yet all need more equipment. 
4. The duty of standing between indo- 
lent, “smart,” or dishonest students and 
irate professors. The latter class of 
students aie » * always cognizant of the 
greatness or the x error, and some need 
a second chance. 5. Finally, there is the 
duty of supervising social activities, ex- 
ercising influence over the student body 
in such a way as not to offend; and lim- 


Be Still 
By ANNA M. PHILLEY 

66PDE still! And know that I am 

God!” 
Thus hath the Father spoken— 
And why “Be still?”—That I may 

hear 
His message in his “Do not fear.’ 
His message in the cloud and rain. 
His message in the twinge of pain. 
His message in the bluebird’s song. 
His message in the night so long! 
His message in hearts broken; 
“Be still! And know that I am 

God.” 


“Be still! And know that I am 
God!” 

Thus hath the Father spoken— 

And why “Be still?”—That I may 
feel 

He loves me when for help I kneel, 

He loves me when my friends grow 
cold, 

He loves me, wandering from the 
fold. 

He loves me in my deep distress, 

He loves me in my loneliness. 

He loves me with a Father’s care. 

He loves me always—everywhere, 

On every hand Love’s token. 

“Be still! And know that I am 
God!” 


“Be still! And know that I am 
God!” 

Thus hath Jehovah spoken— 

And why “Be still?”—That we may 
hear 

Our country’s call to know no fear; 

Tho’ wars may threaten; empires 
rage; 

We know from out his written page 

That naught can frustrate his great 
plan. 

His will be done by man to man. 

His law may not be broken. 

“Be still! And know that I am 
God!” 


, 


iting the pranks of classmen without 
causing that resentment which leads to 
further and worse pranks. He explained 
that some of these problems were rare 
at this college. Many remedies might 
be formulated, but the real settlement is 
in the spirit of the arbiter. Every prob- 
lem must be met in a kindly spirit, seek- 
ing justice (and not forgetting mercy), 
and reaching.a decision not by a declara- 
tive judgment, but by a cooperative 
agreement. Some of the results of this 
policy will be shown by short statements 
from the students. 
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A sophomore said to me, “He is 
always finding the fun in the situation, 
but while he laughs at you, he also 
laughs with you at himself. In other 
words, he seldom jokes (and he is 
always joking) without including him- 
self in the general laugh, the joke is not 
at your expense, but at the 
ene 

The following remark came from a 
ministerial student. He said, “Prexy is 
always interested in our work with its 
and failures. He is the em- 
bodiment of encouragement. Only 
once or twice in all my college experi- 
ence have I found him positively blue.” 
A member of the basketball team de- 
clared, “Prexy’s enthusiastically back of 
us. He has said over and over again 
that he is for a 100 per cent sports col- 
lege. He is especially insistent that the 
men not in the major sports and the 
women shall have physical education.” 

Form a freshman came this reminis- 
cent picture, “I have been called on the 
carpet four times, once for snowballing 
the coach, twice for being chronically 
late for the eight o’clock class, and 
once for letting the air out of an upper- 
classman’s tires during a class party. 
Prexy has a way of bawling a fellow out 
and making you feel mean, without feel- 
ing mean towards him. Perhaps it is 
because he nearly always manages to 
take some of the blame upon himself.” 

~ des certainiyeis. a: brick,2= -said twa 
senior to me. “When we were begin- 
ning to look for teaching positions for 
next year, he called us together and told 
us he would try to help us. He said 
that in the last six years, only one man 
who wished to teach failed to get a po- 
sition, and I believe that it was his own 
fault; 


expense of 


successes 


Fatherly Kindness 


I did not have the same opportunity 
to interview the young women that I 
had with the young men. Yet one will 
be illustrative of the whole group, I be- 


lieve. Said this junior girl, “He is just 
as kind and thoughtful as a father. 


Although I have peen away from home 
the greater part of three years, I still 
get very homesick at times, and these 
spells come over me _ very suddenly. 
Several times he has advanced the nec- 
essary funds for me to spend a few days 
at home, and many more times he has 
urged my mother to come and visit me 
at the dormitory in order to save my 
being out of classes. It is the only 
thing that makes it possible for me to 
stay in college—his fatherly kindness.” 

In conversation with some of the 
professors, I discovered that in a trifle 
more dignified way, they thought of the 
“president” with much the same feelings 
that the students cherish for “prexy.” 
“He is not an overlord,” said one, “but 
a friend. There is no better example of 
this than the faculty meetings on Fri- 
dayvatternoons.” ~ “In. fact,”. said an- 
other, “the business of education seems 
to be a friendly business with him.” 

As I journeyed back to the train, I 
could not help reflecting upon the splen- 
did advantages of young America under 
the leadership of such college presidents. 
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THE BAPTI; 


For Better, For Worse 


HE first stage of the New World 


Movement is rapidly drawing to a 
close and it is quite proper that we 
should take an account of stock and ask 
ourselves what benefits our schools and 
colleges have derived from association in 
this movement of Northern Baptists. We 
do not need to remind ourselves that 
this has been a new association, for it 
is the first time, as we all know, that 
our schools have been brought into any 
program of the denomination in any 
comprehensive way. Let us note some 
of the benefits which have accrued to 
them. 

The Benefits 


1. By reason of their association in 
this movement our schools have been 
bound together into something like a 
system. They have not united in any 
organization. but they have come to feel 
a community of interest and they have 
become conscious that they are a definite 
part of a fellowship of Baptist institu- 
tions, in which all are affected by the 
failures or successes of any one. 


2. This system of Baptist schools has 
for the first time received denominational 
recognition by its inclusion in the benev- 
olence of the denomination. All the 
schools have had the help of all the 
churches which have contributed to the 
budget of the New World Movement. 
This denominational recognition of edu- 
cation as a part of its responsibility has 
been a great boon to the schools, as it 
has been to the denomination itself. 


3. The schools have multiplied their 
friends several times over. Many, who 
for the first time have made a gift to our 
schools and colleges, have become life 
friends of these institutions. On the 
sound principle that where your treasure 
is there will your heart be also, our 
schools may count on hosts of new 
friends who will be glad to follow their 
first investment with further gifts. 


4. As a result of this new denomina- 
tional policy our Baptist people have de- 
veloped a new interest in the education 
of their own children. This is not the 
only factor that accounts for our schools 
being crowded with students, but it has 
been a strongly contributing factor. Most 
of our schools are crowded to the doors. 
The discussion which we have had rela- 
tive to our schools has acted directly 
to the benefit of the school through the 
increased interest of our people in edu- 
cation. 


5. Our schools have been forced to 
take an account of stock, to face the 
question as to whether they are giving 
an education that is pronouncedly 
Christian which differentiates them iain 
state schools, to strengthen those factors 
which make directly for Christian edu- 
cation. In return for what the denom- 
ination has been doing for them the 
schools have sought to make themselves 
more worthy of this generosity. 


These results are all intangible. They 
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do not refer to money at all but these 
intangible results in my judgment have 
been quite as significant and important 
as those which are counted in dollars and 
cents. 

6. As to the financial benefits, three 
things may be pointed out. 

(a) The total receipts of the schools 
under the New World Movement until 
the present date, April 1, 1924, have been 
$6,045,969.70. Should we succeed in se- 
curing during the month of April the 
total balance of this year’s budget, 
namely $7,000,000, these receipts of the 
schools will be increased by about $600,- 
000 making a total of $6,645,969.90 for 
the period of the New World Movement. 
This item will seem small in comparison 
with the thirty million dollars which 
were allotted them in the original bud- 
get, but it should be borne in mind that 
at no time have the schools received 
their full share of the receipts, namely, 
30 per cent. In fact, owing to the many 
readjustments which have been madc, 
they have actually received only about 
16 per cent of the receipts of the New 
World Movement. When we recall that 
during the four years previous to the 
New World Movement these same 
schools and colleges added over twelve 
million dollars to their funds it is ap- 
parent that so far as actual receipts are 
concerned the colleges have not been 
greatly benefited by the New World 
Movement. But this situation demands 
analysis. 

(b) Without question participation 
has been a disadvantage to the stronger 
schools. Had they been free to solicit 
funds themselves the experience of the 
past indicates that they would have made 
much larger gains than they have made 
under the New World Movement. If 
financial gain alone were to be consid- 
ered we should have to say that so far 
as the strong schools are concerned, par- 
ticipation in the New World Movement 
has been a disadvantage to them. But 
other considerations make it impossible 
to draw this conclusion. 

(c) On the other hand to the smaller 
and less prosperous schools the New 
World Movement has been a great boon. 
Several of these have actually been saved 


Y the faith that the flowers 
show when they bloom un- 
bidden, 

By the calm of a river’s flow to a 
goal that is hidden, 

By the trust of the tree that clings 
to its deep foundation, 


By the courage of wild bird’s wings 
of the long migration, 
(Wonderful secret of peace that 

abideth in nature’s breast!) 
Teach me how to confide, and live 
my life, and rest. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


from death by their receipts from | 
denomination. This has been a perio, 
rising costs in education and only | 
receipts from the churches have enal! 
some of these schools to keep their dq 
open. This has not been true of | 
large number, but many of these sms. 
schools have received more funds ¢! 
would have come to them in any oj 
way. The representatives of tf 
schools rise up to call the New Wi 
Movement blessed. 

And now as to the future. Wha’ 
the outlook for the schools during: 
new period in which we are about 
enter? 


The Outlook 


(1) The whole situation is now t¢ 
changed. The schools and colleges; 
to remain in the national budget butt 
a much smaller amount and percent: 
Their allotment for next year is ¢ 
$500,000 as against $1,859,970 in | 
year’s budget. Their percentage in} 
budget of the present year is 26.5 } 
in the new budget it is 5 per cent. T 
is this further difference: during the f; 
ent period the gifts of the denomina 
have been for the endowment and eq{ 
ment of the schools, but during the } 
period the gifts are restricted for | 
rent expenses only, and only such itt 
tutions may have aid as are approvec 
the state conventions within which 1: 
are located. 

(2) This plan will enable manyt 
our schools to balance their budgets 1 
will save them from annual deficits.| 
has been interesting to discover | 
many of our schools have been dept 
ent for years upon denominational 
for their current work. 

(3) This new process of me A 
propriations by the churches, if persi? 
in, will have a strong influence in keeji 
the schools close to the denomina) 
and on the other hand in keeping! 
denomination interested in its schd 
The results ought to be highly beneté 
to both parties. It is certainly a ga 
improvement over anything that | 
tained previous to the New World My 
ment. 

(4) On the other hand the new a 
which makes no provision for secui 
additional endowment and equipr? 
will force the schools and colleges # 
the field to secure funds themselves? 
this purpose. There is no other posh 
alternative, for these funds must bei 
cured. There is no doubt but that t's 
funds will come. Generous friends i 
come forward as they always have in 


past. The unfortunate thing is that! 
new policy adopted by thg conven? 
forces the schools to go- @ut for fi 


into the same field into which the bit 
of missionary cooperation must g0,# 
we may find that this difficulty will 0 
become at all serious. 

(5) The friends of the schools' k 
lieve that there is one unfortunate 4 
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of the new program, namely, that 
yercentage for Christian education 
e new budget has been made so 
that education will not hold the 
in the minds and thoughts of our 
e which it ought to hold, either for 


their sakes or the sake of the kingdom. 
However, while to the friends of Chris- 
tian education we seem to be taking a 
serious step backward from the advanced 
position which we took in the New 
World Movement, yet on the other 


here Evangelical Faith Lives with 


JUND the man I went to interview 
1 the campus of a mid-western col- 
iolding a four-day meeting with the 
y and students in the interest of 
oting the spiritual life of the col- 
community. In his jovial manner 
eeted me and at once I was at home 
Allyn K. Foster, who has been em- 
d by the education board of the 
iern Baptist Convention for more 
four years as student secretary. A 
- face wreathed in smiles embold- 
me to come at once to the main 
ion. “I am told that the new learn- 
; fatal to evangelical faith in our 
ls and colleges, Doctor Foster, and 
anxious to get your testimony be- 
you have had such wide observa- 
at close range in so many of our 
tional institutions. Does your ex- 
ice with the colleges bear out this 
aent?” He invited me to the room 
yart for him by the college authori- 
we sat down and for more than an 
without interruption we talked this 
matter out. 


vangelical Faith in New Terms 


th the evangelical faith and the 
learning need to be clearly defined 
ust as clearly understood before we 
roceed upon common ground,” said 
secretary. “Evangelical religion, 
ver else it is, may be defined as the 
ience of God in the life of a man. 
not primarily intellectual—it is 
- more mystical. It is Christ as 
the Saviour having personal deal- 
with a man, and a man having per- 
dealings with Christ. Many lines 
lwence may bring this personal ex- 
ice about, among which are the 
the church, the lives of Christians 
he preaching of the gospel, but all 
nes converge in what is called con- 
m and personal Christian experi- 
This personal Christian experi- 
expresses itself in devotion to 
t, to his way of life and to his king- 
This is a condensed and I feel 
adequate description of evangelical 
but it is a working basis upon 
students can stand without being 
sed with the abstract philosophy of 
‘You see,” he quickly added, notic- 
at I was about to propound another 
on, “the evangelical faith has to be 
ssed in new terms suitable to the 
age which is current in the class- 

The old terms of theology have 
Meaning for the modern man. 
is really no change in the content 
> evangelical faith as it has come 
to us from the past, but to get it 
$s we have to clothe it in terms that 
€ understood by the youth of the 
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twentieth century in our colleges. For 
example, when I go to a college I never 
disarrange a single schedule. I preach 
the gospel in terms of the laboratories, 
in the atmosphere of history and eco- 
nomics, in the literature which is being 
studied by the classes in English, in the 
principles of mathematics and engineer- 
ing, and in the activities of the social 
life of the students. Aside from the 
chapel services and the college prayer 
meeting, all my contact with the students 
and faculty is found in the class-room 
during the recitation periods when I take 
the class hour and utilize it with em- 
phasis upon the Christian message from 
the point of view of the subject under 
discussion for the period. In this way 
the unity of the course is not broken up, 
and the gospel is seen to be no exotic 
but native to every phase of human life 
and learning.” 

“But may I venture to ask, ‘What has 
all this to do with the new learning’?” 
Taking a deep breath and squaring his 
shoulders as though to tackle a difficult 
task, my monitor shot a look at me as 
much as to say, “I wonder if he knows 
what the new learning really is?” ‘“The 
new learning is simply the new way of 
getting at truth,” he explained. “The 
old way was to lay down a proposition 
and then attempt to prove it by scholas- 
tic logic. The new way, like the medical 
clinic, is an attempt to discover the facts 
by a scientific process and on the basis 
of the facts to state the truth. It is 
sometimes called the scientific method. 
For a long time it was thought that re- 
ligion could not be subjected to this 
method because it was outside the realm 
of science and belonged to revelation, 
but that time is past, and now religion is 
as much the field of scientific investiga- 
tion as geology or biology. The new 
learning is all the learning there is in a 
modern, up-to-date high school or col- 
lege. There cannot be any other.” 

Things were getting interesting and 
as my pencil flew over the paper in my 
attempt to keep up with the rapid-fire 
of a man who is thoroughly at home 


EACHERS of America, go 

forth to your work of lifting 
humanity into finger touch with the 
Almighty, unawed by fear, unre- 
strained by pessimism, sustained by 
faith in the holiness of your mis- 
sion, assured that you hold the 
strategic point in education, which 
ever must be the strategic point in 
civilization. 

—James Y. Joyner. 
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hand our position is so much better than 
In any program previous to the New 
World Movement, that we rejoice and 
take courage and are going forward to 
make our schools and colleges worthy 
of their high calling. 


the New Learning 


with both the evangelical faith and the 
new learning, I found myself getting a 
bit excited. “Did I understand you to 
say that there is no other learning than 
the new learning?” I queried. “That is 
what I said,” he replied. “Everything is 
based on the processes of the new learn- 
ing—medicine and surgery, architecture 
and engineering, law and jurisprudence, 
home economics and domestic art, eco- 
nomics and history, trade and commerce. 
Now how can you take a student who is 
following the processes of the new learn- 
ing in everything else and make him 
segregate religion in an air-tight com- 
partment and give it specific treatment? 
It can’t be done. The student insists on 
following the same processes with his re- 
ligion as he follows with his biology. 
Can you blame him for this?” The last 
question brought a pause while I tried to 
catch up with my notes. 


Religious Life and Biology 


“But coming back to our original ques- 
tion,” I ventured, “Is the new learning 
fatal to evangelical faith?” I was hardly 
prepared for the answer. “Yes and no. 
If the evangelical faith of the student 
has been based upon impossible premises 
which do not square with the demon- 
strated facts of either revelation or rea- 
son, of course it suffers. But my busi- 
ness is to conserve the faith of the stu- 
dent in evangelical religion when that 
religion is placed upon a foundation of 
experience and supported by the Bible 
interpreted in the light of the Spirit of 
Truth. Occasionally one runs across a 
teacher who has failed to catch the art 
of conservation and who seems to take 
a delight in ridiculing an irrational faith 
without offering anything that will take 
its place. But such experiences are rare. 
I find a profound interest on the part of 
nearly all the teachers I have met in 
their own religious life and in the re- 
ligious life of the students. In college 
towns everywhere throughout the coun- 
try it is the college professor who is 
supporting the church, standing by the 
prayer meeting, and often giving sacri- 
ficially to the great causes. Not all of 
these men and women can have this said 
of them, but it is true in the main. I 
think of an example of a college pro- 
fessor in Kansas, who has written a num- 
ber of important books on biology. I 
visited that college recently, and my first 
talk was in his laboratory. I came to 
know him intimately, and I shall not 
soon forget how wistfully he looked into 
my face and said: “Really, really, I am 
more interested in the religious life of 
these boys and girls than I am in all 
the biological specimens in the world.” 
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“T know something of the life of the 
professor in our Christian schools and I 
can corroborate what you have just 
said,’ I replied. “He is but a sample of 
the men and women who are guiding 
the students in their life-decisions. But 
so much is said about the loss of evan- 
gelical faith and zeal among students 
even in our Baptist schools that I have 
come to you for the express purpose of 
getting your testimony on this very im- 
portant matter.” Looking me straight 
in the face and drawing his lips tight 
over his gums in characteristic fashion 
when he is about to say something that 
gives him pleasure, the educational sec- 
retary proceeded. “The loss of faith and 
zeal in evangelical religion on the part of 
our schools has been grossly misrepre- 
sented. If it is meant that there is a loss 
of the old way of stating evangelical 
faith and the old emotional way of ex- 
pressing zeal, I admit it; but the faith 
itself and the determination to make 
that faith real is stronger and more ra- 
tional today than at any time in my ex- 
perience. That is my testimony based 
upon personal visits to all our schools, 
and individual observation and careful 
study of both denominational and state 
institutions of learning covering a period 
of four years.” 

Continuing he said, “It is hard to judge 
the religious life of students during their 


college course because it is very diffh- 
cult to see it in action. College activi- 
ties of all sorts are so numerous that one 
wonders how students can possibly get 
their work done. There is also an amount 
of emotional expenditure in social and 


WO having equal vision for 


their dower, 
By chance look earthward; 
sees just a clod, 
The other gazer spies a_ budding 


one 


flower 
And finds therein an evidence of 
God! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


athletic activities which often saps the 
vital energy of students. My own experi- 
ence, however, leads me to think that the 
average students is naturally religious 
and needs only a rational statement of 
truth and a sympathetic guidance in 
order to unfold into the real religious 
life. College life is a time of strain of 
every sort, and it is also the most sensi- 
tive period of young people’s lives. There 
is no doubt in the world that intellectual- 
ly and morally, they are subject to fear- 


Dedication of Wilmette’s New 


| Ree years ago this month, there 
4 was not even a Baptist consciousness 
in the little village of Wilmette on the 
Chicago North shore. On April 27, 
there is to be dedicated there,.a beauti- 
ful church of English Gothic chapel 
style, which with all its equipment has 
a property value of over $150,000. The 
church was organized in April, 1913, and 
had as its first pastor, Rev. B. Frank 
Taber now of Washington, Pa., under 
whose ministry the membership grew to 
135, and the beautiful site on which the 
church now stands was purchased. For 
the last seven years the church has been 
in the pastoral charge of Rev. Francis 


C. Stifler and has grown to a member- 
ship of 329. The story of the growth 
and development of this church reads 
like a novel and its records of increas- 
ing gifts to missions and development of 
young people for Christian service at 
home and abroad, are enough to strike 
courage into the hearts of the’ most 
down-hearted Christians. 

The church with its new Austin organ, 
the finest organ to be found in any of 
the smaller suburbs of Chicago, was 
used first on Easter Sunday at which 


time the handsome mosaic tile baptistry 
Thursday 


was dedicated. On night, 
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ful temptations, but the actual trage, 
[ believe, are comparatively small, 
“Of one thing I am sure—evange 
religion being a normal experience, 
supreme need of preaching and teac 
is to state the great appeals of the go 
in terms that students will underst 
This generation knows little of dogn 
theology and cares less. What it w 
is reality, and wherever reality js 
sented, the response is immediate, 
coming generation of young people 
spite of all the things that take. 
breath, is the freest, the most vent 
some, and yet the most hopeful ger 
tion that has ever been reared. If 
preacher and the professor can stop | 
enough to understand each oft/ 
language and then agree on their | 
truths, our young people will have 
guidance that they so much need.” 
At this point the buzzers rang, | 
cating that the period was over and 
it was time for Doctor Foster to g 
the chemistry laboratory where he w! 
speak to a class on “The Gospe 
Chemistry,” As he hastened across] 
campus with the fleetness of a bo 
said to myself, “There goes a man | 
combines in himself in a wonderfull 
gree the mind of the scholar, the hi 
of the evangelist and the vision of! 
prophet, and the schools are fortu| 
in having him as student secretary.” 


Building 


April 24, the church was uniquely } 
icated to the world program of | 
kingdom through the ordination sei\ 
of Mr. Wilmer J. Kitchen. Mr. Kite 
and Miss Beatrice Segsworth, a mer) 
of the church, are to go as mang 
wife this summer as the representa’ 
of the church in the foreign field. 1 
will be stationed at Canton Chri 
College, China. 

The dedication proper will be # 
April 27 at 3:30 in the afternoon vé 
the dedicatory sermon will be prea‘ 
by Rev. William S. Abernethy, paste 
Calvary Baptist- church, Washing 
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The Christian Life 


The River of God 


The river of God is the rainfall of the rainy season when clouds dritting 
in from the sea distil their waters on the Jand in showers and torrents. The 
Bible and the Christ and the church are all symbolized by the river of God. 


HE most obvious meaning of 
the poetic phrase, “the river of 
God,” is the rain. Living in a part 
of the world where water is abun- 
dant one cannot appreciate rain as 
those do who live where the long 
dry season each year turns every- 
thing brown and bare. The sun 
beats down from a cloudless sky 
for months, consuming the moist- 
ure, baking the ground and drink- 
ing up what little water may have 
been left in the streams. Such is 
Palestine and Egypt. The poetic 
Phrase, “the river of God” was 
written by a Palestinian Jew who 
knew from experience the terrible 
drought that assails the land 
through the long hot summer. 
Therefore when the rainy season 
came with the clouds drifting in 
from the sea and distilling their 
waters on the land in showers and 
torrents, the Psalmist, unable to 
think of anything but a river of 
enrichment, sang, “The river of 
God is full of water.” 
A Trinity of Nature 
Soil, sunshine and showers are 
a trinity of nature which work to- 
gether for the enrichment of the 
@Catth. There are vast tracts of 
rich soil in this country lying in 
the most salubrious climate where 
Sunshine is uninterrupted all the 
year round, and yet these tracts 
are worthless because one of na- 
ture’s trinity is absent. The river 
of God does not flow there. It is 
not an accident that three-fourths 
of the earth’s surface is water. It 
takes the three-fourths of water 
to supply the one-fourth of land 
with all the moisture it needs. The 
land is the basis of all economic 
wealth, but the land would be ut- 
terly worthless without the oceans. 
The oceans are the sources of the 
tiver of God. The sun woos the 
moisture from the ocean by its 
heat, the winds waft this moisture 
in the form of clouds over the 
land, the changes of temperature 
in the air release the moisture in 
the form of rain and snow which 
fall upon the earth, and the rivers 
carry the water back to the ocean, 
thus enriching the ocean with a 
deposit of salts. It is a fine il- 
lustration of all things working 
together for good. The river of 
God is therefore the symbol] of 
Nature in her most beautiful and 
productive moods. 


The river of God is full 
of water. He that believeth 
on me, as the scripture hath 
said, from within him shall 
flow rivers of living water. 
And he showed me a river 
of water of life. 


The Bible River 

But we must not fail to empha- 
size the fact that the inspired poet 
saw more in the river than the 
rainfall. At least his phrase is 
suggestive Ola symbolism rich in 
meaning. The river of God is a 
symbol of the Bible. Like a river 
the Bible takes its rise away back 
in the springs of Genesis, cuts a 
channel through Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
then rushing over the rapids of 
Joshua and Judges finds a restful 
level in the book of Ruth. Still 
flowing on over the plains of 
Samuel, Kings and Chronicles and 
bending through the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Esther it touches 
with beauty the land of poetry in 
Job, Psalms, ;Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Song of Solomon; 
skirting the base of mountain 
peaks in major and minor prophets 
it flows on with greater depth 
and clearness through Gospels and 
Epistles until it empties into the 
glassy sea of Revelation. 

The Bible is full of inspiration: 
millions drinking its waters have 
been refreshed, millions bathing in 
its lucid depths have been made 
clean, millions sitting on its ver- 
dant banks reflect its peace in 
their hearts. It is the never-failing 
fountain of the Christian home, 
civilization at its best is the fruit 
of its irrigating streams, and by 
its waters is generated a power 
that gives character and success 
to all the activities of life. 


A Dewdrop a Microscopic 
World 

The river of God is a symbol of 
Christ. A river is an ocean in 
limitation. A dewdrop is a micro- 
scopic world. Thus we see how 
fittingly the river of God sym- 
bolizes Jesus Christ, for Jesus is 
God in limitation. God in Christ 
emptied himself of his unlimited 
resources and was made in the 
likeness of men in order that he 
might touch human life in his own 
finite experiences. God reveals 


his personality, his character, his 
purpose in Jesus, and 
Jesus he works out the salvation 
of the world. The Spirit of Christ 
in. the world today is the river of 
God extended to this generation. 
That was the thought of Jesus 
when he said, “He that believeth 
on me from within him shall flow 
rivers of living water, but this 
spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believe on him should re- 
ceive.” Christ is the River of 
God. 

3ut the river of God is also a 
symbol of the church. The church 
is not a lake lying in placid beauty 
to be admired by 


throuch 


summer tourists 
and used by people who wish to 
camp on its wooded shores. It is 
a river of God, cleansing cities of 
their filth and givin beauty and 
fertility to town and country. “A 
river is simply an evidence of 
God’s plumbing. The water that 
flows in a river may be used for 
commerce, for power, for cleans- 
ing and, properly treated, for 
drinking. What a river is’ to the 
physical needs of a great metropo- 
lis the church ought to be to the 
moral and spiritual needs of a city, 
But alas, the river is too often a 
dry bed revealing here and there 
the fossils of a past age. Let us 
make the church a river of God 
full of living water to 
refresh, to empower. 

From its source in the 


cleanse, to 


elements 


high, 
Flowing out from the Spring the 
sky, 
Pouring down on the wilderness 
dry, 
The rain is the river of God. 


Flowing out from the 
throne, 
Flowing on through a channel its 
own, 
Ever broad with the long ages 
erown, 
The Book is the river of God. 


heavenly 


From his home in the 
place, 

To the lowest of sin’s euilty race. 
Mlowing forth in abundance of 
erace, 

The Christ is the 


Deity’s 


River of God. 


Flowing down through the chan- 
nel of time, 
Often mixed with the world’s mud 
and slime, 
Yet a channel of blessing sublime. 
The church is the river of God. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Pheips 


The Hoosier Way. 


“Acting it out” rather than “dramatiz- 
ing it” might be a better way of saying 
how the Connersville (Ind.) B. Y. P. U. 
sometimes handles the Sunday evening 
topic. And yet neither of these expres- 
sions actually conveys the idea. What 
they really do is to have the group in 
charge occupy the stage and in two or 
three short “scenes” pretend they are 
preparing for the meeting they are to 
lead on the assigned topic and then deal 
with the problem or difficulty that con- 
tains the thought of the topic. 

They have done this frequently, much 
to the delight and the help of the B. Y. 
P. U. In their staged pretended prep- 
aration, the many thoughts in the topic 
are brought out through the group mem- 
bers questioning together the meaning 
of the topic and offering answers to one 
another’s questions. One almost needs 
to see it done in order to yield to the 
belief that any of the usual run of young 
people’s topics can be handled effectively 
in this way. 

“What Jesus Said About Happiness” 
(topic for March 2) was recently treated 
in this way by this society. The first 
“scene” was set in the home of the group 
leader. By ones and twos the members 
of the group came in and, laying aside 
their wraps, settled down apparently to 
the business of setting up their plans 
for later conducting the devotional 
meeting on this topic. 

Obviously the group leader “played” 
the “leading part” to the extent at least 
of guiding the discussion of the topic 
and the manner in which they would 
put it on. Inquiries were made by one 
another as to what after all was happi- 
ness and each one present had a sugges- 
tion to contribute. In response to the 
leader’s query as to what Jesus had to 
say about the subject of happiness, 
Bibles were quickly opened and scanned 
(seemingly) and quotations were offered 
for their answers. 

Having ostensibly noted the queries 
and answers, the group then proceeded 
to discuss how they would conduct the 
meeting, who would ask and answer 
some of the pointed and _ interesting 
questions brought out, who would pre- 
side, how and when they would conduct 
the sentence prayer period, whom they 
would get to give the special number 
and how they would draw others out in 


the discussion. rs 


After agreeing to meet at the church 
for a few minutes before the “meeting”, 
they departed and reappeared in a 
minute or two in a setting presumed to 
be in the church. As they again came 
in by one and twos, it was evident from 
their faces and manner that trouble was 
brewing. Some one had made a criticism 
about the way they had been “acting 


out” the devotional meeting topics and 
the group members were about to go on 
They did not propose to go 
ahead with their parts. The pleading of 
the leader seemed to serve to make 
them only. more obdurate. Then some 
one inquired if they were living up to 
the topic. It was like a dash of cold 
water. They gasped and came to life; 
smiled and responded with a “sure we 
will be happy and put on our topic as 
if nothing had happened.” 

Now of course one would say that 
requires a genius and so it does—one 
of the type defined by Thomas A. Edi- 
son as 10 per cent inspiration and 90 
per cent perspiration. The geniuses of 


Qu strikes 


that type are probably Miss Gladys 
Riddle, president of the local society 
and Mrs. William Melton the pastor’s 
wife. 


Incidentally, here’s a lesson on how 
a group ought to meet and discuss its 
topic and plan its meeting. 


Correlation of Programs. 
The Home. 


So often we consider the religious in- 
struction and inspiration that comes into 
the young person’s life as emanating al- 
together from the church. We speak 
glibly of the muddle of our religious edu- 
cation that allows only for a half hour 
or hour a week of religious instruction 
and lay to that fact the many discourag- 
ing features of young America’s life. 
We forget that life’s ideals and attitudes 
are not built up so much by formal in- 
struction as they are by unconscious 
adoption of the standards of the groups 
of people we associate with. What an 
opportunity then for thoughtful control 
of the religious development of the 
young people that God entrusts to the 
stewardship of the family. By thus em- 
phasizing the home, we need not decry 
the spiritual value of church worship and 
religious instruction in the church 
school, young people’s society, W.W.G., 
boys’ club, or other organizations; but 
certainly we must consider more seri- 
ously just what the home should con- 
tribute to the development of the re- 
ligious life of the young people. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
lay out a program of religious instruc- 
tion that may come from the home and 
attempt to correlate such with a church 
program. Obviously such must. be 
worked out in consideration of the local 
situation with its particular facilities and 
needs. However, if we consider the 
church as a family of families, we may 
suggest a few lines of endeavor that the 
“head” may lay out for the “children”, 
Thus the church must expect more of 
the individual family in giving vocational 
training to young people, emphasizing 
that the spirit of service back up the type 
of work chosen. The church can give 


over to the family a large share of | 
responsibility for developing the fo 
fold life, and direct the family as 
strives to build ideals of physical, m 
tal. social and spiritual living. Lj 
hear of some Baptist churches that / 
carrying out principles like these ir 
tangible program that considers | 
home as a vital part of its educatio| 
plan for young people! We need mi 
programs like the young people’s chu; 
club of Hyde Park and Morgan P; 
churches of Chicago where a part of fi 
Sunday evening service takes place 
the homes of the young people, 


Query and Comment. 


How can we make the people pres 
at the meeting take part in the Of} 
discussion? 

That’s just the way the inquit 
phrased it—“how can we make”. N, 
that is as easy to answer as “how « 
water be made to run up-hill?” 


Normally and naturally water Tt 
down hill. However, it is made to if 
up hill every day. It runs up to the fift 
first story of the Woolworth Builds 
in New York. It runs up to the seco] 
and third story of every house ina CO- 
munity where there is a pumping - 
tion. It runs up hill because there 3 
something behind it—a source of pov 
greater than the water’s normal tt 
dency to seek the lowest level. 


Normally and naturally youpg peoe 
in a public meeting tend to keep qui. 
However, they are being made to te 
part in devotional meetings every day 
through a source of power which ove 
comes their natural inertia. 


Some desiring answer to this quest 
may be looking for a magic way of g- 
ting the result. That magic is in aro- 
ing the interest of the young peoe 
present so that they feel impelled 5 
express themselves. That interest vl 
not be created by simply three or fit 
people casually reading clippings abit 
the topic—clippings which have come) 
hand but a brief time before being rd 
and upon which no thought has ba 
given before reading. | 


If two or three—or better still, eit 
or ten—members of the society will jt 
together some time in advance of @ 
meeting, delve into the meaning of & 
topic, discover where they can get - 
formation, get that information al 
study it and each come to the meetiz 
ready to make a thoughtful persoil 
contribution. the chances that others v 
be aroused and participate in the ¢ 
cussion will be the rule rather than ? 
exception. 

The magic is in the leader or leads 
of the meeting making a genuine Dr 
sonal contribution before the listens 
are expected to do so. | 


| 
| 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


— © OSS 


ry This on Your Piano! 
ERTAIN Sunday school has been 
aving a poster contest and ahymn 
st, the subject of both posters and 
s being: “How our Sunday schools 
d Help Japan.” If only youcould 
1e posters—they are lovely! The 
es of the church were asked to 
as judges, and there were moments 
they really did not know which 
* to choose. For first prize they 
ed a royal blue poster with a Japa- 
orii in black in the center; a spray 
ie boughs sweeps across one cor- 
id then in splendid white lettering 
ogan said: 

Pay as You Pray for Japan 

of course the whole idea of the 
it was to stir the school to give to 
Japan in the few remaining days 
: April closes, and our Baptist 
: million dollars must be raised. 
as been suggested that the hymns 
aptist boys and girls might be 
d here, for then you could grow 
siastic over having a contest or 
m your Sunday school. . It cer- 
creates a great deal of enthusiasm; 
ven if the poster drawings are not 
t, or the meter of the rhymes 
$ correct, the very fact that the 
lanship was done in your own 
makes them interesting and ab- 
g. Try it in your school! And 
ese On your piano! 

‘une: Throw Out The Life Line 

is lying in darkness and sin, 

are the doors; shall we go in? 

2 of Jesus whose dear life was 
given 

we who here serve him might 
meet him in heaven. 

Chorus: 

go to Japan, we'll go to Japan, 

; of Jesus, our Lord, 
pray for Japan, we'll 
Japan, 

g they receive the Word. 

oy shall we see Japan bend the 
knee, 

ecéive salvation so full and so 
‘ree, 

30 forth to others 
ight 

2rving the Master in whom they 
lelight. 


pray for 


bearing the 


By Jane Vial. 

‘une: America, the Beautiful 
This won the school prize.) 
the silence of the seas 
Japan’s far-off shore 
ar soft murmuring of the trees 
ar destruction’s roar. 

Chorus : 
America, America 
‘apan hath need of tree, 
Yh shun her not! 
Dh fail her not! 
Ter helper we must be. 


She needs our she needs 
prayers, 

She needs our service true. 

God fire our hearts with new desire 

Our Master’s work to do! Chorus. 

For through the darkness of her night 

God’s light must surely shine. 

The fields are white, the harvest waits, 

The work is your and mine. Chorus. 

Written by W. B. S. 

Tune: Oh, Worship The King 

Japan, that fair land 

Once glorious and strong, 

Lies crushed and despairing 

A sadly stricken throng. 


God sends us the challenge from over 


gifts, our 


the sea, 
“Do unto the least and ye do it unto 
me.” 


They bow down to gods 

Of stone and of wood, 

And trust them to aid 

And brought naught but good. 

Shall we stand by silent and 
such fear, 

Or answer the prayers which their idols 
cannot hear? 


scoff at 


By Janet Sprague. 
Tune: Abide With Me. 
The Lord is watching us with 
eyes, 
He sees us falter and helps us to arise. 
He, all through life our guide and stay 


loving 


shall be, 

Oh Lord, that we might bring such gifts 
to thee. 

When on the cross he forgave all our 
Sins. 

And with his words he won us all to 
him. 

The best we can do is to make the na- 
tion see. 

Help us to work, oh Lord, to show 
them thee. 

Surely this is not a task that will be 
hard, 

If we will think of our great debt to 
him. 


Don’t let us shirk, for that is surely sin, 
Help us to live, oh Lord, lost souls to 
win. 
By Katherine Barbour. 
Tune: Throw Out the Life-Line. 


Throw out the Life Line across the 
great sea, 

There are millions of heathen who call 
you and me, 

The work has been started, Captain 


Bickel began, 
But we must get busy in far-off Japan. 
Chorus: Throw out the life-line, throw 
out the life-line, 
Now is our chance to pray; 
Throw out the life-line, throw out 
the life-line, 
Our work is open today. 
Help me, dear Saviour, to do as I ought 
To conquer the perils with which I am 
fraught, 


To do for others as Christ did for me, 
Send money and teachers across the sea. 
Chorus: 

A huge field is open, we cannot delay, 

They need us, they want us; oh why do 
we Stay, 

Let us train for the battle, against our 
great foes, 

Christ’s army 
goes. 


victorious wherever it 
(By K. L. and J. R.) 

This hymn was written by two young 
men on the Sunday when one of the 
superintendents had made a perfectly 
stunning model of the Fuku Maru; 
our little white ship on the Inland Sea 
which Captain Bickel sailed for over 
twenty years, and which Captain Laugh- 
ton sails today. 


A Letter From China 


It seems to me that the following let- 
ter from China will interest all our 
Baptist boys and girls, for surely you 
must have wondered many times what 
the sons and daughters of our Baptist 
missionaries do far over the sea in other 
lands. This letter tells! 


Chaochowfu, China, Mar. 8, 1924. 
Dear Miss Applegarth, 


Some months ago you sent my brother 
some foreign stamps. I am writing to 
thank you for them because he is too 
busy with his studies. He has gone to 
the Shanghai American School this 
year. 

I am too young to enter the school. 
I must be twelve, and I am only ten 
years old now. I study at home with 
my mother. I have nearly finished 
fourth grade work. 

This is the first month of the Chinese 
year. The people in our city have had a 
great idol parade that lasted three days. 
They took the idols out of the temple 
and carried them through nearly all the 


streets of the city. They have gowns 
on the most important idols embroid- 
ered in silver and gold. They are 


gorgeous! They have big theaters right 
in the middle of the streets too. 
I am sending some Chinese stamps. 
We have read the stories in THE 
Baprist and we like them very much. 
Your friend, 
Bessie Louise Baker. 
Perhaps some of the Baptist girls who 
read this would like to write to Bessie, 
in care of the Baptist Mission at 
Chaochowfu. It takes a five-cent stamp 
to reach China. And any Baptist boy 
who wants a used stamp from China or 
from India may have one (while they 
last) by sending me an envelope ad- 
dressed to himself with a new two-cent 
stamp in the corner. Write to Miss Ap- 


plegarth, in care of Tue Baptist, 417 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE BAPTIs 


Among Ourselves 


University Pastors Conference 


Baptist work for students at the uni- 
versities has been carried on for the 
past twelve years, but the first confer- 
ence ot the workers was held at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., March 
15-18. Those who attended came away 
with the conviction that Stephens Col- 
lege deserves its reputation as a unique 
institution, and that they had been royal- 
ly entertained. Their satisfaction was 
the greater because of the invitation 
from President Wood and Stephens Col- 
lege to come again next year, which the 
conference heartily voted to accept. 

There were two reasons why the meet- 
ing was held at Columbia; one was be- 
cause of the invitation of President 
Wood; and the other was that the unt- 
versity pastors might know something 
of the great Burrall class, and the re- 
markable way in which the Baptist 
church of Columbia is ministering to the 
students of Stephens College and the 
University of Missouri. Both institu- 
tions fully lived up to their reputation 
on the Sunday which the conference 
spent with them. Nine hundred seventy- 
five students attended the Burrall class, 
though a fire marshall would not have 
allowed so many in the room. There 
were about the same number of men and 
women in the class. The service showed 
purpose and planning, and while many 
persons were used in the conduct of the 
service, nevertheless, Miss Jessie Bur- 
rall’s presence was felt throughout. There 
is no mystery in the success of this class; 
it is all explained by the leader’s person- 
ality; she believes in people; she believes 
in herself; she believes in God. At morn- 
ing worship, the auditorium of the 
church was filled to overflowing; stu- 
dents made up more than half of the 
audience. Again at the evening service, 
the house was packed, the proportion of 
students being even larger than at the 
morning service. The pastor, Rev. 
Luther Wesley Smith, made it clear that 
this was a church where the old Gospel 
was preached—the old Gospel that lived 
in the preacher and it came to the audi- 
ence as the testimony to those things 
which he had seen and heard. 

The four days were given to intensive 
study of the problems and opportunities 
that were offered to church workers at 
institutions of higher learning. Doctor 
Padelford presided and stated the pur- 
pose of the conference; making it clear 
that it was not called to inspire the 
men with zeal for the work, nor for the 
purpose of giving them a vision of what 
might be achieved. He took the zeal and 
the vision for granted, and stated that 
each might add to his own resourceful- 
ness by knowing the methods others 
used in the prosecution of their work. 

The discussion made it clear that the 
church had a responsibility and an op- 
portunity at the normal schools, and that 


work should be carried on in_ these 
schools on a scale commensurate with 
the field. Something is being done for 
the work with the Baptist students at 
the Normal school, Cedar Falls, Lowa, 
and Miss Ruth Campbell is giving full 
time at the Normal school at Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

The university pastors face their re- 
sponsibility as recruiting agents of the 
church for the sacrificial callings. In 
the past, the denominational colleges 
have been practically the sole source of 
supply for an educated ministry. Within 
the last five to ten years, the state and 
independently endowed universities have 
produced many ministers and mission- 
aries. A study of the situation shows 
that this change has come about largely 
through the influence of these church 
workers at-the universities. Rev. C. J. 
Pope, at the University of Nebraska, has 
been especially successful as a recruiting 
officer. 

The question of how to 
fullest possible service to the foreign 
students was discussed. There are 
thousands of such students in American 
universities. Many of them are not 
Christians, some of these have been led 
to accept Christ while in school. There 
is also the necessity of showing brother- 
ly love, for men and women who are 
so far from their homes, and in a land 
where language and custom is strange 
to them. They came to this country 
with an idea of ‘Christianity which they 
had received from the study of the 
Bible, and from the missionaries. They 
are receiving an impression of Christian- 
ity as it has been worked out among peo- 
ple whose ancestors for scores of gen- 
erations have claimed the name of Christ. 
These impressions are hard to reconcile. 


render the 


The university pastor is seeking to p 
vent some of these who believe in H 
from stumbling. 

The university pastors were asked. 
give in a few sentences their concept 
of their work. Perhaps nothing co’ 
give the spirit of the conference m; 
adequately than to quote some of the 

“The aim of our work is to conse; 
and develop the religious life of | 
students and faculty, so that they y 
be right in their personal life; and u 
ful to society through the church 
Christ.” 

“To contribute to the development. 
Christian character in students; to tr: 
them to be loyal, intelligent and ager 
sive members of Christian churches;| 
discover some who will render spec’ 
ized service; to help students to reli 
themselves to every Christian force 
the community.” 

“To know God, and make him kno} 
to the university community, as Savii 
and Father; and to make it clear: 
each student and faculty member t} 
he is called to share the purpose, b} 
dens and achievements of Christ.” | 

The conference will pay divide: 
through the increased usefulness | 
every person present. 

The group picture of those present! 
the conference shows: Top row: F.} 
Igler, University of Pennsylvania; T/ 
Hopkins, Columbus, Ohio; R. M. Wi 
Leninburg, Pa.; Omar P. Goslin, Ber} 
ley, Cal.; Mr. Jennings, Lawrence, Ké; 
Elbert J. Smith, Iowa State Universi) 
Luther L. Smith, pastor Baptist churi, 
N.C. Deer, Ilowa Ste 


Columbia, Mo.; \ | 
Teachers College; F. E. Witcroft, U; 


versity of Kansas; Newton C. Fet; 
Boston; Dr. 
Second row; 


Allyn K. Foster, New Vct 
B. W. Dickson, Universy 


Chicago; C. J. Pope, University of 
waska; Mr. Bell, Boston; Pres. James 
Wood, Stephens College, Columbia, 
:H. S. Foster, Athens, Ohio. Third 
: ‘Charles W. Thomas, Boulder, 
9.3 John D. W. Fetter, Cornell Uni- 
ity; Dr. Frank Padelford, New York; 
35 Frances Greenough, student secre- 
, Northern Baptist Convention; H. 
Chapman, University of Michigan; 
H. S. Baker, New York. Bottom: 
s Jessie Burrall, Stephens College, 
imbia, Mo.; R. B. Davidson, Ames, 
a; Miss Campbell, University of 
higan. 


Extracts from a Letter 
By JAmMes H. FRANKLIN 

vanghai College has received so 
h attention at your hands that I do 
need to do more than merely point 
two or three of my chief impres- 
s during my visit of forty hours at 
institution, which is now recognized 
yne of the very best Christian col- 
s in China. Since my last visit to 
school several new structures have 
1 erected, the principal one of which 
the woman’s building—a modern 
ie for the “co-eds.” There have been 
tions to the faculty, too, especially 
1 the Southern Baptist Board. And 
is impressed by the growth on the 
of individual members of the fac- 
. Mr. Hanson, serving as acting- 
ident during the furlough of Doctor 
te, has a grip on the work of the 
e institution. We must make sure 
real educators with missionary zeal 
sent to this school. Today the edu- 
mal adviser to the China medical 
d told me that Shanghai College is 
idy ahead of a good many denomi- 
ynal colleges in America, and that 
nstructor in a college in China must 
: had more than the ordinary college 
se in the United States if he is not 
lose face” with the students. 

was also impressed with the progress 
th has been made in the last two 
s in the growth of Chinese influence 
nanghai College, and the place given 
he Chinese members of the faculty 
their families. From the Chinese 
point there is still large room for 
‘Ovement, and what I am about to 
tion are mere surface indications, but 


they are indications. The Chinese vice- 
president of the college and several 
other Chinese members of the faculty 
have their residences scattered among 
the residences of like construction occu- 
pied by the missionary families. There 
is an increasing social fellowship be- 
tween the families, and the children play 
together, at first in different languages. 
These may impress you as small mat- 
ters, but from the old viewpoint they are 
not small. Then there are no longer 
separate prayer meetings on the cam- 
pus for Chinese and foreigners. They 
meet together and pray together. There 
are still weaknesses in the life of the 
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college, such as a predominently foreign 
atmosphere and an almost universal use 
of English to the neglect of Chinese, but 
there is great reason for encouragement. 

I was particularly fortunate in being 
present for the Wednesday evening fac- 
ulty prayer meeting at the college, which 
was led by Dr. C. S. Miao, well known 
to many of our people in America as a 
result of his four years of study there. 
Doctor Miao outlined the program of 
religious activity at the college for the 
next few weeks, including separate “re- 
treats” for students and faculty, and 
preparation for an evangelistic campaign 
in the spring. Doctor Poteat told me 
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Preparation for College, in an atmos- 
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Has sent one hundred men into the ministry, forty-three into for- 
eign missions, and four hundred and sixty into Christian teaching. 
Attendance limited to four hundred. Education made personal. 
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that he had never known a school “more 
religiously environed,’ or where greater 
effort was made to win the students to 
Christian discipleship. I may say that 
recently Doctor Miao held meetings at 
Ningpo Academy, when about thirty of 
the students decided for Christ. 


In the meeting that evening were four 
Chinese members of the faculty who had 
studied in America with the aid of our 
society. A fifth returned student was 
the pastor of the North Shanghai Bap- 
tist church, which more than any other 
Baptist organization in the city is mak- 
ing an appeal to the educated classes. 
Indeed, I was told by a highly edu- 
cated Y. M. C. A. secretary that he did 
not know another church in Shanghai 
of any denomination with greater intel- 
lectual strength in it. In. the city of 
Shanghai there are 400 alumni of Shang- 
hai College, and this church is the only 
organization connected with Northern 
Baptist work which can really appeal to 


them. It is under the leadership of Rev. 
T. C. Wu, who received his theological 
training in America. The church is self- 
supporting, except for some assistance 
given it to apply on the rent of a hall 
in which it now worships. It cannot pos- 
sibly meet the cost of a home of its own 
which would be adequate. I confess I 
am alarmed when I think of the possible 
disastrous results to our work if that 
church should give up in discourage- 
ment. With my present light, I am of 
the opinion that we cannot afford longer 
to run such a risk.” In the reference 
committee one of the college men said 
that the college is only 50 per cent effi- 
cient without the proper church life in 
Shanghai to conserve the results of its 
work. I almost tremble to think of what 
it would mean to our work in China as 
a whole if that church were to fail. I in- 
tend to recommend that whatever we may 
or may not do in the erection of other 
buildings in China in the near future, we 
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If You Are Interested 


THE BAPTIs 


definitely determine to assist the No 
Shanghai Baptist church to secure 
building of its own, even though we m 
provide the money in several ann 
appropriations, provided we are assy 
that the church itself has subscribed 
that may be reasonably expected of 

As I have rushed off this rambling 
ter this morning, I almost forgot to 
you of an incident in the life of Sha 
hai College while I was in the city, wh 
set the newspapers agog, and the fin 
cial circle especially. The Industrial. 
search Laboratory of Shanghai Coll 
whose director is Prof. Fred C. Mat 
had analyzed a few of the new sil 
dollars from the mint at Nanking ; 
had discovered that they containe 
trifle more copper than the law provi¢ 
with a correspondingly smaller amo. 
of silver. On this ‘squeeze’ some } 
was making hundreds of thousands} 
dollars annually. The debasing of | 
dollar necessarily affects trade advers; 
Incidentally this piece of public sery 
helps the college, as well as the Chir 
people. 

A somewhat similar service was 1 
dered recently by Dr. C. S. Gibbs, | 
own representative in the Agricults 
School at Nanking. Perhaps you { 
remember Doctor Gibbs as the many 
took a group of raw students into | 
laboratory to convince them that | 
eases were not caused by evil spit 
and who so impressed them with tt! 
that they not only gave up belief in) 
spirits but came in time to follow | 
who said, “God is spirit.” We are lea 
ing out here that the microscope | 
telescope may be instruments in G/ 
hands for helping to open men’s mil 
to him who is the Truth. Well, Gi) 
has had another unusual experience} 
he has tried to help China through i 
use of his knowledge of science. 1 


in a College for young women where occasion for his service is told int 


the ideals are the very best, where the 
equipment is good, where the faculty 
is high grade, and where educational 
standards are maintained 


You Will Want to Investigate 


- 
- 
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The Cook Academy, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Cook Academy celebrates her fiftieth anniversary this June. No school can 

finer Alumni or a more loyal group of supporters. The present student body Fyre ioe 
of seventy-five boarding boys and seventy-five day students. Strong Athletic teams are 
maintained in all sports. Class work is of high order with a strong professional spirit in 
the Faculty. College preparation is stressed as all boys are prepared to carry on their 
study at some institution of advanced study. The Y. M. C. A. is a virile, active body 
Under student management with an active membership of sixty boarders. The Bible work 
is handled by Rev. W. C. Mason of the Baptist Church, through his position as member of 
the Faculty. Wight students are preparing for the Ministry and give special study to that 
work. Strong musical advantages are offered in Voice, Piano and Violin. An active 
orchestra and a glee club are maintained. Special stress is placed on the Physical Con- 
patsloee ithe eoarene athletics, care of their rooms and the food served them 
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wing paragraphs from the bulletin Notes from St. Louis old home in Williamsburg, Ky., April 8. 
d by the cng of Agriculture and 62 Lea eghipetae Mr. Combs had been a sufferer for many 
stry of Nanking: ae : : months as a result of a severe case of 
pon receipt of word from the agri- Rev. H. C. Combs, pastor of the Comp- the flu some years ago which left his 
ral missionaries of the Southern ton Heights Baptist church of St. Louis, none too robust body unable to weather 


ist Mission at Kaifeng that an epi- died at the Baptist Sanitarium, April 4, the severe test to which the ambition 
2 of rinderpest was raging in parts and the body was laid to rest at his of the hard-worked pastor subjected 
jonan, Doctor Gibbs went to Kai- aa : 


there. ‘The Kaiteng Bape CL FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


herd, containing some very excel- 


cattle, was inoculated te were also FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG MEN FE 
aerds at Chengchow, Kweiteh and 
ow. In this latter district in north- Junior College Academy 
Anhwei he learned that in many vil- 
j ¢ A : ; 4 Thorough work, accepted by leading colleges without 
oy animal (cattle) had died and examination, is offered in the two-year college course. 
her villages every animal had con- The Academy Department gives a four-year course in 
ed the disease which meant that intensive college preparation. Fully accredited by all 


* E aH colleges admitting by certificate. Special courses in 
ically all would die. At Kaifeng Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 


al villages VS visited. _ Instead ol 25 acres of shaded lawn and stately trees. Modern 
; Suspicious aS we anticipated they buildings. Outdoor sports, including golf and hockey. 
t be the farmers brought out their Seventy-second year. Write for catalog to 

: and besought the men that they 

1 do something for them. It was Rev. WILLIAM P. McKEE, Dean 

ult to get away. Box 620 Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


aousands of cattle have died. The 
ars have to bear the loss. It not 
means that the farmer’s work ani- 
are gone, with which he plows his 
and draws his products to market 
that he has lost the means to an 
al increase in his herd and his pro- 
ve capacity is greatly reduced. It 
frightful loss which the Chinese 
sr has been suffering for a long time 
or which there is no ready remedy 
ible to the farmer during the pres- 
Chinese political and economic 
i While scientists have already 
considerable advance in methods 
ntrol and protection against rinder- 


the larger problems have not yet Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


solved and in the meantime the “er, sae , sees are 
‘r will continue to absorb the shock Evangelical Evangelistic Positive Practical Missionary Baptistic 


sses by this dread disease.” New Buildings Increased Faculty More College Men 
2 day I boarded this ship at Shang- | Chicago Baptist Institute - - - Evening Classes for Lay Workers 


Me. John T. Proctor received a let- Summer Session—Rural Workers’ Conference—July 14-August 2 
rom Doctor Gibbs saying he was 


he had discovered a serum which GEORGE W. TAFT, D. D., Pres., 3040 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, I\linois 


nly cures cattle afflicted with rind- 
f, but serves as a preventive as well. 
¢ of what a service this will render 
ima and all the Orient! And think 
2 mew respect with which many of 
iral population will regard the mis- 
ry and the cause he _ represents. 
& Gibbs writes that one of the 
sé evangelists connected with the 
ern Baptist mission reports that 
section the farmers are now more 
to listen to his message since they 
heard of the discovery of a serum 
Christian missionary which will 
their cattle. It is being proved out 
that no form of service to man is 
m to evangelistic effort in the spirit 
ame of Christ. 


Metcalf Hall 
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SPECIALIZED SERVICE for MENTAL 
DISORDERS in a GENERAL HOSPITAL 


HE Mounds Park Sanitarium has, over a period of many 
hese of study and adaption, provided a specialized depart- 

ment for the treatment of mental and nervous diseases. 
§ Asa General Hospital its staff of consulting physicians trained 
in the various branches of medicine and surgery are constantly 
available to this department as are its fully equipped labora- 
tories. §Expert nursing care has been provided through 
specialized training to insure constant proper attention. §The 
spacious grounds, and the atmosphere of cheerfulness of the 
Sanitarium are a real asset to this department. 


Mounds School for Nurses The Midway Hospital 
Mounds Park Sanitarium The Merriam Park Hospital 


errr 
HE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
R CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


‘ceptional opportunity for women in 
2 Study, Religious Education and in 
tical Methods. For catalogue write 
sident, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
5 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
eee NESTE 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: EARL STREET AT THE INDIAN MOUNDS, SAINT PAUL 
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The Shortest Path to Leadership Lies through the College 


LINFIELD COLLEGE. 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwest 


Opened by Baptists, September, 1857. 
Chartered by State, January 30, 1858. 
Its Regular Sessions Have Never Been Interrupted. 


OFFERS 


Standard Courses leading to the Degrees of Bachelor 


of Arts and Bachelor of Science 


Courses in Piano, Organ, Voice and Theoretical Work 
under competent teachers. 


Stenography and Typewriting. 
Only fourth year of Preparatory work in 1924-1925. 


For catalog and bulletins write to 


President LEONARD W. RILEY, McMinnville, Oregon 
In the Choice of a College often Lies the Destiny of a Life 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


EMORY W. HUNT, D. D., LL. D., President 
THE COLLEGE 


Awards the degree of B. A. on the basis of four years of 
undergraduate work. 

Awards the degree of B. S. in Biology, Home Economics, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing or Mechanical Engineering on the basis of four years of un- 
dergraduate work. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Awards diplomas for courses in Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing, Wind Instruments, History 
of Music, Public School Music, Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
Vergil Clavier. 


Bucknell University aims to develop men and women who 
will apply true Christian ideals in every department of human 
endeavor. 


For catalogue and information, address 


THERON CLARK, Registrar, LEWISBURG, PA. 


Sioux Falls College 


Saved by the New World Movement 
Accredited by the State University 
Now Emphasizing College Courses 
Faculty Staff Entirely Christian 
REV. FRED G. BOUGHTON, President 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK, 


THE BAPTI¢ 


himself. More than three months 3 
the church gave Mr. Combs a th 
months vacation with pay in the hc 
he might regain his health, but the ¢ 
ease had made too great inroads on 
strength. His work at Compton Heig 
was of a constructive nature, and he } 
labored on this field for five yez 
Mr. Combs leaves a wife and six bo 
the oldest sixteen years of age. 
The state board of missions held 
important session in St. Louis, Tuesd 
April 8. Dr. A. J. Barton, them 
superintendent of missions in the st; 
met with the board for the first ti 
He gave every evidence of being | 
right man to fill the place so long h 
by T. L. West and who was succeeded 
O. L. Wood about four years ago. D| 
tor Barton comes to us from Louisia’ 
The Baptist get-together dinner y 
held in the Third church house on | 
evening of April 8 at which the past 
H. <A. Porter, and Secretary Sime 
were the speakers. About 400 Bapti 
were in the happy company. Doc 
Porter is doing a fine piece of mo 
the Third. Things at the Third ; 
look about as they did back in the dj 
when Dr. W. J. Williamson of Sac\ 
memory was swaying the church, 4 
even the city, as few men have ever bi 
able to influence a community. Doc! 
Porter has a great opportunity fora c} 
structive work at the Third and it see’ 
he is equal to the occasion. 
Dr. J. F. Plainfield, pastor of the Fy 
Italian church of the city, was 4 
speaker at the Baptist ministers’ m¢ 
ing last Monday, April 7. The learit 
doctor spoke of conditions in Romani 
and there is no one in this section w 
is more able to deal with the subjit 


The Column That Count: 

S the New World Movement dra 
rapidly to a close, evidences i 
many sources indicate that hundreds! 
churches are straining every possit 
ounce of power to clean up all obli: 
tions to benevolences by paymentsh 
full or in part, by settlements throu 
notes, and in extreme cases where ¢ 
lection or settlement is hopeless on = 
count of financial reverses, illness | 
death, by cancellation. If all the churc} 
in the Northern Baptist Convent 
which are making a strenuous and hy 
est effort to close the year with victw 
were to be listed in our columns it woll 
require one whole issue of THE BAP?) 
State convention secretaries write ) 
hopefully and some of them enthusi- 
tically as to the prospects of the churc's 
in their territory doing much better tll 
was anticipated three months ago, Le- 
ers in the general work also speak 
their hopes with a degree of confides 
not possible earlier in the year. If th® 
is any comfort in the progress otf 
denominations are making we learn Wi 
interest of the Presbyterians who © 
closing the new era movement wil 
every confidence of final and comple 
victory; the Methodists are not quite? 
hopeful this year on account of © 
movement to democratize more fully © 
conference, but the Methodists havea 
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lerful system of doing business and 
final windup will again reveal its 
sncy. Northern Baptists we be- 
will be second to none of them. 
await the issue on April 30 with 
1ess and confidence. 

2 Bellingham (Mass.) First Baptist 
‘+h was apportioned $1500 four years 
It pledged almost $2200 (with a 
ent membership of about forty) and 
yay its pledge in full—Emma J. C. 
meastor. * * * 

e New World Movement apportion- 
will be fully met by the First 
th of Metuchen, N. J., reports the 
gm Calvin A. Hare. 

y. Ll. G. Erler asks that his church, 


the First church of Geneva, Ohio, be 
placed in the list of churches determined 
to pay in full its quota of the New World 
Movement fund. The church has paid 
$17,300 out of a total of $18,000. The 
balance is pledged and will be paid, even 
if it is necessary for some of the mem- 
bers to make up any shrinkage. 


To the Honor of God 
BYe rig Gy .GLriss 
HE denomination has been going to 
school during the past five years in 
budget building, accountancy and ad- 
ministrative methods. This applies to 
the great missionary societies, colleges, 
state conventions and city unions. The 
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cost of the General Promotion Board 
has been amply justified in these by- 
products alone. We wish our whole Bap- 
tist constituency might have the priv- 
ilege, for instance to sit in at one of the 
conferences of the state promotional 
directors. These consecrated men are 
face to face with our state constituen- 
cies. They know the mental process of 
our Baptist folk; they exchange confi- 
dences, experiences, and candidly discuss 
methods and means, much as a board of 
directors of a great corporation do, but 
always with an eye single to the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of our Lord and 
Christ. These trusted leaders will tell 
(Continued on page 316.) 


es 


PEDDIE, a College Preparatory Baptist Boarding School for 


Boys 


40 miles from Philadelphia; 50 miles from New York: 9 miles from Princeton 
$400,000 in additional buildings now under construction. Strong in its faculty. Thorough in its preparation 
Christian in its character. Enrolment limited to 350. 59th year opens September 17, 1924. 


‘cellent in its equipment. 
> all American colleges. 


ecial rates to pastors, 


Opportunities for self-help to deserving boys of high quality. 


W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster, 


Catalog and full information on application to 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


as Young People for Leadership in Church 


Missionary work, as well as 
ice, and Professional Life. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Paratory, Academic, Music, Com- 
‘cial, Domestic Science, Expression, 
le and Missionary Training, all in 

English language; Theological 
ning for bi-lingual service. 


ulty of 22— Enrollment of 363 


credited by North Central Association of 
ges and Secondary Schools, and State Uni- 
ties. Equipment modern—Large and valu- 
library—Spirit safe and sane—Atmosphere 
ttian—Graduates in YVoreign Missionary 
‘ce as well as on home fields, and other 
§ and professions—Abundant opportunities 
Christian work—65% of students support 
selves in whole or in part—Outlook for 
support good on account of strategic loca- 
of school, midway between St. Paul and 
‘eapolis., 


Community 


vr catalogs, information 


regarding 
‘ses, tuition, ete., address 


Arvid Hagstrom, President 


el Institute, 


Paul, Minn. 


accredited. 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


“The Pioneer School’’ 


| LOOMIS HALL—THE SCIENCE BUILDING—BUILT IN 1832 


Shurtleff is making steady progress in endowment, equipment and 
in the number and quality of the student body. The college is fully || 


og Pee 


For full information address | 


| 
| President GEORGE MILTON POTTER, 


Alton, III. 
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The Baptist 


THe Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of 
church membership $2.00; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 52 cents. 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THe Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. : 
Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should sent in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 
Advertising: Per 


Display: agate line, 30 


cents; full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 100 words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany or- 
der. 
Correspondence 
THE Baptist, 417 
cago, I11. 


be addressed to 
Chi- 


should 
South Dearborn St., 


Between Us 


Those who know him intimately call 


him “Ben.” His full name is Benja- 
min TL. Leonard, and he is the direc- 
tor of religious education in Detroit, 
Mich. His spirit and purpose always 


win. We quote this striking and char- 
acteristic phrase from a recent letter to 
the field editor. “We see no reason why 
our Detroit campaign (for THE Baptist) 
shall not be a great success. Anyhow 
we are yours till we strike bottom.” 
k * Kk 

There are 700 resident members in 
the first church, Kalamazoo. James 
H. Buswell, one of the big advertising 
men of that city heads up the campaign 
to increase the number of subscriptions 
to THe Baptist in that church to at least 
seventy. He made the field editor 
mighty glad the other day by the cor- 
dial reception and cooperation he gave 
him. We believe there are hundreds of 
Buswells in our Baptist churches who 
will do a similar service for the de- 
nomination. 

ee 

As we write there lies before us the 
Easter number of Tue Baptist. The 
cover page with its half-tone etching 
of a spring scene and the fitting quota- 
tion from Towne under it, catches the 
eye at once and leaves a pleasing feel- 
ing on the nerves. Opening the paper 
we find a rich array of good things be- 
ginning with the inimitable “Folks, Facts 
and Opinion,” interspersed here and 
there with poem and picture. Then fol- 
low two strong and suggestive editorials 
typical of the man who sets us thinking 
in straight lines every week. The arti- 
cles, five in number, are varied and 
timely enough to suit every palate. The 
young people’s page is growing in value 
and in favor every day, and the home 
cannot get along without the Chimney 
Corner. “Among Ourselves,” “Church 
News,” “Sunday School Notes” and 
miscellaneous matters complete an issue 
of the paper which is only a sample of 
the fifty-two numbers coming to our 
door regularly each week of the year, all 
for less than 5 cents a copy. 


(Continued from page 315) 
you frankly that they have been going 
to school these past few years and it has 
been a wonderful education they have 
secured. 

The same may be said for the super- 
intendents of our city unions. The prob- 
lems of our great cities are among the 
most challenging of any of our kingdom 
enterprises. No one man knows it all, 
but unitedly these able men have de- 
veloped a quality of inspirational and ad- 
ministrative method that is winning 
great victories for Jesus Christ. 

And so we might go down the line of 
all the organizations that make up our 
denominational enterprises not least 
being the truly wonderful improvement 
in the vision, idealism, and _ practical 
workings of the local churches. It does 
seem as though we, as Baptists, are get- 
ting ready to do great things in carrying 
out the Great Commission. 

Let us take courage. Let us praise 
the Lord in sincerity and truth because 
he it is that has done this remarkable 
thing. Every Baptist church, every Bap- 
tist institution or enterprise should so 
conduct its temporal affairs that it can 
attain the highest possible efficiency and 
be above reproach before the best. busi- 
ness standards of the times. 

Then we can command the respect of 
those who keenly appreciate the value 
of approved methods and high stand- 
ards, and justify our objectives to breth- 
ren of large means who are conscientious 
as to how their contributions are treated 
and used. Many well-meaning givers 
do not think this far, but we are happy 
that we can commend our denomination- 
al enterprises to the most discriminating. 


The West Central District of the 
woman’s societies will meet at Ames, 
Iowa, May 13-15. The home, foreign 
and denominational work will be pre- 
sented by Miss Ottilie Pechous of Kan- 
sas City, Miss Minnie Sandberg of Japan 
and Miss Elsie Kappen. If you want en- 
tertainment send your name to Mrs. R. 
B. Davidson of Ames. 


The one hundred and fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Sunday school 
of the Dudley Street church, Boston, 
will be celebrated May 11-14. At the 
annual meeting recently held, the largest 
budget in the history of the church was 
adopted providing for an increase in the 
salaries of the sexton, singers, church 
secretary, pastor's assistant and the pas- 
tor, Rev. Arthur T. Brooks. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of {income varies 
from four toe nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


88 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


THE BAPT]. 
Want Ads 


Man and wife want to care for ] 
Wisconsin, Iowa or Illinois during abs 
of family for summer or longer, Migh 
as companions. Recommendations 1 
ished. Address, Caretaker, THE BAPT 


Church Collection Envelopes 8 cen 
pack with special summer offer, Writ 
first now. THE DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
VELOPE CO., TRENTON, N. J. 
Teachers wanted for schools and colli 
Education Service, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
cago; Southern Bldg., Washington; 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

Do You Need Training for Chri, 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, For 
Missionary. General Woman Ch 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Traj 
School offers best facilities; fundame 
by seminary teachers; specific by exp, 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two yi 
course. Fee reasonable. P. W. | 


. Cran 
‘Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kans: 


IT IS A BURNING SHAI 


that so many churches are without sufficle; 
surance and not properly safeguardedagains 


Baptist Department 
Mataal Insurance Corper 


FIRE, LIGHTN| 
and WINDSTC 
No ‘assessments; ons 
ments; profits to pj 
holders; legal reser 
Protection of policy| 
ers same as stock | 
panies. 
Parsonages, Home: 
Personal Effects of C 
Members also insuri| 
P No agenis. Deal ¢ 
Insurance Co., 25 
under same management. Address Henry P, M 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Bxchange, Ohicago,! 


If Some One Shoulda 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society | 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


38 East Twenty-Sixth Street _ 
New York, N. Y. ) 


SS ee 


= 


Woman’s American Baptis| 


Foreign Mission Society | 
(CORPORATH NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York C; 


. 
, 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_Greenville, Ill 


The Hall Organ Compar 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls Residens 


Sa \\ SWEETER, 
ro 
SINCINW ANY So 0 WHY, | 


mt 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL CO.@ HiLttsBoRo, OH!! 
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reatest Opportunity 
in America 
for Summer 
Theological Study 


at 


he Divinity School, 
[he University of 
Chicago 


Summer Quarter 


June 16—August 29 
rst term: June 16— 


ly 23. 

eond term: July 24— 
igust 29. 

urses in All Depart- 


ments 


complete term can be 
ent in The Divinity 
hool by a man enjoy- 
& a four-Sunday vaca- 
m. 


Haskell Oriental Museum 


In addition to the regular 

faculty the following 

visiting professors will 
hold classes: 

GeorGcE Cross, PH.D., D.D., 
Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 

HERBERT FRANCIS EVANS, 
D.B., PH.D., Professor 
of Religious Education, 
Pacific School of Relig- 
ion. 


Joun THoMas MCNEILL. 
Pu.D., Professor of 
Church History, Knox 
College, Toronto. 

THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK, 
PH.D; Professor of 
Semitic Languages and 


Literature, University of 
Toronto. 

JEFFERSON D, Ray, D.D., 
Professor of Homiletics, 
Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

ERNEST FINDLAY  Scort, 
A.B., A.M., Professor of 
New Testament Litera- 
ture, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


ie Student body 
ucators, college, 


in the summer 
seminary, and 


quarter 


is composed of between 
university professors, 


two and three hundred mature men and womer 
Spend your vacation where you will receive both pleasure 


For further information write Dean Shailer Mathews, The Divinity School, 


1—pastors, 
and profit. 


The University of Chicago 


religious 


CARLETON COLLEGE. Dr. Donald J. Cowling, Pres. 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
Four year courses leading to degrees in 


LIBERAL ARTS - SCIENCE - FINE ARTS - MUSIC 


Carleton College maintains high scholastic standards; holds to a 
ratio of one instructor to about twelve students: on the average expends 
$400 a year for the education of each student, for which a tuition of 
$250 is charged. Cost for room and board reasonable. 


For catalog and further information address 


DR. EDWIN B. DEAN, Chairman of the Board of Deans, 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 


TAWA UNIVERSITY 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 


ege of Liberal Arts, Conservatory, 
two years of the Academy. Mem- 

of North Central Association. 
mer School eight weeks, June 9 to 
just 1. Fall Semester opens Sep- 
ber 16. Coed. Expenses reasona- 
Emphasizes culture and character. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Standard courses: prepares 
for the ministry, missionary 
service, and other forms of 
Christian work. 

Located in Berkeley, a city 
of homes, seat of the Univer- 
sity of California whose 
libraries and courses are avail- 
able to our students; 40 min- 
utes from San Francisco. 

Faculty recently strength- 
ened; many new books added 
to the library. 

Students from 12 states and countries. The only Baptist 
theological school in the Pacific West. 


Literature on request 


3. E, PRICE, President 


| 


Keuka College 


for Women 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
mmer School, June 30 to August 
Men are admitted to classes 
ring the summer term. 
gular session opens September 


y 


Suiiferecting « new dormitory Address inquiries to, 
must have additional endow- 


eee President CLAIBORNE M. HILL, 
_H. NORTON, President 2606 Dwicut Way, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Lee EE 


Scholarships for approved students. 
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# 3 Sunday School Lesson No 


aceite for May 11 
Judson Training : 


JEHOIADA’S VICTORY OVER BA) 
anu S Lesson Text: 2 Kings 11:1-18 
Golden Text: Eph. 6:10 


Israel has been deported by the 

FOR THE SCHOOL OF THE CHURCH syrians, now Judah is ripening for 
| It is the aim of these manuals to popularize the assured results of the best same fate. Entangling alliances an 
psychology and pedagogy, and to make them the willing and efficient servants importation of licentious practices y 
of all workers in the school of the church. the cloak of Baal worship have br 
~ — - down the integrity of a people who; 

JUST PUBLISHED under constitutional provision to 


ship the true God and shape their 

Week-Day Church School Methods in harmony with the decalogue.. 
BETO A StSeYOUNGRDED The Divinity that Shapes Our En 
y : art hg fe Somebody is always upsetting 


A Judson Training Manual for the promotion of week-day Oe en ooo best laid plans of evil men and wo! 
Christian education cannot be accomplished in a mere fragment 0 ime on one day in 
Savin “But the week-day church-school movement faces questions of time, place, methods, Athaliah must have gotten a good 
means, types of schools, and cooperation of churches, the solution of wee re a seaikian of satisfaction out of the fact that 
easy. Doctor Young’s long experience and country-wide observation have tted him to . | 
write a book which must be of immediate practical help to all who are seeking to meet had destroyed all the males who 
the difficulties of their own local situations. $1.00 net in line for the throne of Judah. Bu 
Ze SP het" ee < : - forgot that “there is a divinity | 
ae : shapes our ends, rough-hew them | 
k aay Building a Communit te , 
The Book of | Bo be sa ay 6 we will. Herod the Great ough 
3 *hili ] > ns y Se Zane Batten, . i : A | 
By Philip Wendell Crannell, D. D. By Samue ane a n have had’ the Echihes reat this Bo: 
The ‘iter is a Biblical authority known Young people and all people interested in 2 : 
inonehacee ree wold er his high-grade life’s best investment, service for others, will him before he thrust his cruel “| 
scholarship, sane scriptural interpretation, and hand an seeds fe “eee ery the cons through the hearts of the mother: 
irile pen. ‘This small book has a big message stimulates thought and stirs to action in beha Do r . 
Jor ae regener. -paee people, and all of the great welfare interests of a community. Bethlehem. The babies, Joash 
|. other. lovers sof the: Book, of\ books, $1.00 net Jesus, saved from the sword of jeg| 
bee baad Te ot ambition, should teach men and we) 
Story-Telling Lessons who wield power and use it for ulti 
. 1 . . q 
Our Junior Department By Henry Edward Tralle, M. A., Th, D., ends that God stands within the shaq 
| By Jeannette A, McNaughton Shows how to tell teaching stories artfully keeping watch above his own. In | 
Gives the key to success with juniors. care ee aie 1 tt sony! May Bhelielcus of the apparent triumph of evil God 
QHows o vet Tr s and equi nt. Re- Shows re value oO he story in relig s : 
Be ee en: ah anehine poet, ne: education in the Sunday school, the home, and never vacated his throne, and si 
cusses lessons, conferences, teachers, records, the pulpit. where there is a baby born in the da: 
rape ted or Pe cabin iat ac {oy Cente act time of the world’s history who s 
75 cents net hi 1 | 
: iis people from their sins. 
The Use of Projects 
: . ele J ° One with God Is a Majority | 
Mothers’ Problems in Religious Education 


Athaliah had with her all the fore’ 


By Harriet Bailey Clark, M. D. By Gertrude Hartley the kingdom. She was entrenched) 
This book provides ready help for the physical, Shows how to make religious education in- hind the military power of the na) 
mental, and religious care of the child, and is teresting by utilizing commonplace things in 
designed for rapid reading by mothers and also teaching. Tells how to vitalize handwork and she had at her command the resol: 
as a text-book for mothers’ classes in the Sun- memory work. It presents tested methods and 
day school and for mothers’ and parents’ asso- illustrations of actual work done by the boys of the treasury, and the people wel 
ciations. and girls in the Sunday school. her power. But there was one cc 
75, cents net $1.00 net she could not intimidate. Jehoiadat 
| ; eee . his wife, Jehosheba, uncle and aur) 
Planning Church Buildings Evangelism of Youth the baby prince, Joash, in the fac) 
By Henry Edward Tralle, M. A., Th. D. By Albert H. Gage death to themselves spirited away! 
é reorg ct. Merri A, I. A. . i F : : . : 
and George Ey Merrill, Asto 3 Mr. Gage pases his chapters on certain little heir to the throne and hid hint 
Shows how to plan for the adequate housing | definite periods of youth when responsiveness es : 
of a modern church program. Shows how to | to the message of religion is as that of seed S1X eats In the temple. ; There the t 
build beantifully and economically. Shows how and bud to springtime. He writes to show the boy received his first impressions }f 
to build for preaching, for worship, for teach- wisdom, and to outline the plan and methods, < . f 
ing, for recreation, and for evangelism. Shows | of an evangelism that takes careful account was stamped with influences for 
how to build for a small church or for a large cf this liw of God. which never left him. For six 12 
church. Shows how to remodel an old building. ‘1.00 net . : 4 
Illustrated with architect's plans, $1. iS Athaliah reigned and all the PP 
$1.25 net Our B. Y. P. U seemed to be with her, but gy 
pra aeg) temple were three people, Jehod 
Church W ork With Juniors Manual for Baptist Young People on Jehosheba and Joash, who with Jehi 
By Meme Brockway mee eg si ets: as Methods constituted a majority. Right Bal 
By James Asa White 1, E ns 
The nature of the junior, the organization | General Secretary ve the Baptist Young People’s on the) scaffold” anda 
and equipment necessary for effective work, Be ate of New ericn soe = pres throne, but the throne itself turns) 
programs and methods of work, in particular, 2 2? b ffold. 
suggestions for the junior’s self-expression in This obok is written particularly for those to ea. “SCaito 
aegis + nich pair 8 ‘a gona, hares who are using the B. Y. P. U. form of organ- Whatsoever a Man Soweth | 
APTSTs, Waich have uppeal by reason o 1€ | jzation in Baptist churches, though it may well 
author’s facility in simple statement. pis any other sWoune’ Peaple’s Society. A It was only a question of time 
$1.00 net Ee GOnLG ETO? Athaliah. Her reign was short. /f 


can almost see this Cleopatra ‘| 


O woman rising from her throne and? 
ur nearest house can supply everything needed for ing out “Treason! Treason!” as shea 


the Church and Sunday School. the seven-year-old boy, Joash, her ™ 
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A view of the Central Building and Campus at 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 


WM. GEAR SPENCER, A. M., President. 


For the Work of the Ministry 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Rochester, New York 
Clarence A. Barbour, D. D., LL. D., President 


Our supreme purpose is that men shall go from us to this new age with the message of 
the Christ of all ages, to serve their own day and generation in the will of God, with a word 
and work that shall stand the test of truth and of life. 


A Graduate School of Theology, with a curriculum designed to train effective 
eaders for the churches at home or abroad. 


A Faculty thoroughly equipped both by specialized study and by practical experi- 
nce in the pastorate. 


Modern dormitory and class rooms; a Library ample for all demands of the stu- 
Jents, open shelves and modern catalogue: gymnasium of the new $600,000 Central 
Y. M. C. A. made available for students; courses at the University of Rochester (3 
sity blocks distant) open to qualified Seminary students. 


Rochester is a convenient and satisfactory laboratory for the study of many 
bhases of religious, educational, musical and social activities. 


Catalogue on request, and correspondence invited. 


GLENN B. EWELL, Registrar. 
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THE BAP 


DENISON ONIVERSITY: — 


Founded 1831 


CLARK WELLS CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


eo ¥ get, ‘ta rai 
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Administration Building 


Granville, Ohio | 


THE HERITAGE : 
OF THE YEARS 


The college advantages that are open to the 
students of Denison University today are the her: 
itage of nearly a century of educational experi. 
ence and activity. The equipment and endowment 
represents the bountiful liberality of; generations 
The large faculty is made up of men and womer 
of outstanding scholarship and Christian char 
acter. The curriculum affords training for practi: 
cal, professional and other phases of successful 
service. | 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
EMPHASIZED 


The atmosphere of the college both in class room 
and campus activities is distinctively Christian 
Special provision is made in the department oj 
Christian education for foundational training ir| 
Bible, Religious Education, Missions and relatec 
subjects. Student organizations offer inspiring 
fellowship and valuable experience in various 


fields of usefulness. 


Doane Academy Conservatory of 
Music | 
A standard prepara- 


Complete Courses in 
tory school on the P 


Piano, Organ, Voice, | 


Denison Campus. Un- Violin, Public School 
usual opportunities for Music with practice 
character growth and teaching. College | 
a practical education. credit for theoretical | 
courses. | 
Dr. H. Soe Hurdley, Prof. Karl Eschman, 
Director 


For Informati | I 
*" Address Secretary Clarence M. Eddy, Granville, Ohio 
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Hi Master is not only in the court 
Where doves are sold and money-changers cry: 
Nor will he leave his country-side untaught 
If ears will open as he passes by: 
In secret paths that tread the forest land 
He waits to heal thee and divinely bless. 


—Norman Gale 


THE BAPT; 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Leaflets and pamphlets in considerable 
number come to our desk telling us of 
“the time of the end. Probably spring- 
time 1924 to autumn 1930.” Mustapha 
Kemal is the final anti-Christ. These are 
issued by one John Quincy Adams B. A. 


The faculty and students of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School have 
drawn up resolutions of appreciation of 
Martha Troeck, whose sudden death by 
accident we recorded in a recent issue. 
The document was signed by the presi- 
dent Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham, Ida A. 
Powell and Eleanor Joy Carman. 


Interesting facts concerning the his- 
tory and contributions of Baylor Uni- 
versity to the denomination, developed 
at the radio program that was broad- 
cast from Dallas included those that 
one-ninth the public school teachers of 
Texas and one-ninth the foreign mis- 
sionaries of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention are Baylor men and women. 


When Missionary Frank Kurtz made 
a tour in the villages of the Hanuma- 
konda field recently, he found the work 
prospering everywhere. In one trading 
center, he witnessed a revival and the 
baptism of seventy converts, most of 
them from the Hindu community. On 
all the tours he has made in the Madira 
field he has had large audiences and the 
sale of gospel portions has exceeded 
anything he has ever known. 


The Baptists captured three out of 
four silver cups in a recent contest held 
in Chicago between the men’s ciasses 
under the auspices of the Chicago San- 
day-school Association. The Loyal 
Fellows Class at the Immanuel church 
won the silver cup in their division with 
a record attendance on their final Sun- 
day of 726. One of their members, 
“Bill” Robinson, also won the indi- 
vidual cup for bringing in 538 new men 
during the nine weeks of the contest, 
the greatest number of any individual 
in the city. The teacher of the Loyal 
Fellows is a modest young maa who 
requested us not to mention his name. 
All right! His father’s name is John 
Nuveen. One of the leaders of one of 
the classes in the Temple church when 
complaining that his class was not imen- 
tioned on the contest board in one of 
the department store. windows, after 
they had made a record attendance, was 
told that the reason for not mentioning 
his class was that there were so many 
“pesky” Baptists to mention that they 
had run out of “capital B’s.” The men’s 
class of the Lorimer Memorial church 
won the cup in the “C” division. Doc- 
tor Evans, pastor of the First church of 
Kansas City, and teacher of the larg- 
est men’s Bible class in the world, was 
the guest of honor and speaker at the 
grand rally of representatives of all the 
schools, held at Immanuel church inthe 
afternoon of the last day of the contest. 


Mr. E. F. Hyde has been elected presi- 


dent of the American Bible Society. He 


is treasurer of Princeton Theological 
Seminary and an elder in the Marble 
Collegiate church, New York. 


“Conditions in China today are full of 
unrest and distress,’ writes Missionary 
G. W. Lewis of Ungkung, “yet our Lord 
seems to be making the wrath of man 
turn to his own praise. I have never 
seen a time when the gospel found so 
ready an acceptance and when so many 
new people came announcing their de- 
cision to accept Christ as their Saviour. 
Even though we are surrounded by 
many distressing conditions, we rejoice 
that we have the joy of working here in 
Ungkung at this very time.” 

Rev. L. T. Foreman, for more than 
eleven years general editor and secre- 
tary of the Church Publishing House, 
Chicago, and before that time pastor for 
five years of the First church, Osage, 
Iowa, has accepted the unanimous invi- 
tation of the board or trustees of the 
Baptist Old People’s Home, Maywood, 
Ill., to become its executive secretary. 
Mr. Foreman is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and of the Divinity 
School. He is an excellent man for this 
important post, and we bespeak for him 
a gracious reception as he travels about 
in the interests of the home in the terri- 
tory tributary to the home comprising 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, 


L. J. Olson has spent eighteen years in 
Wisconsin, fifteen of these in general 
work of the state, and at present is serv- 
ing the state convention as director for 
Northern Wisconsin. Seven different na- 
tionalities of Baptists are served on this 


field. 


A good illustration of the fine 
which usually prevails betweer 
churches of a community is seen ; 
rora, Ill, where our Marion A 
church was destroyed by fire, 
Sunday school of the First Presby 
church bought 200 hymnals for th 
of the church and Fourth Street \) 
dist church tendered the use of 
building. The community is now 
concerted effort to aid the churcl 
new building enterprise. 


Four new missionaries were a” 
for service in the foreign field ; 
meeting of the board of managers | 
Foreign Society held on April 8. 
Clarence Hendershot of Michigai 
sail early in May for Burma where 
to teach in Cushing high school," | 
ning with the new school year in) 
All his expenses, including his pz 
and his salary, will be cared for| 
the income of the school. Miss } 
E. Lincoln of Concord, N. H,, wil 
bably sail in the early fall to Db 
the house mother of the school foi 
sionaries’ children at Taunggyi, 
Rev. Siebe E. Feldman and his fi 
Miss Alma Meyer, will sail within | 
months to do evangelistic work } 
Philippines where Miss Meyer’s bri 
Missionary F. W. Meyer, is in & 
of the hospital at Capiz. i 


President Ernest DeWitt Burt) 
the University of Chicago, annouii 
large program of future developme) 
the university. The president, deat 
trustees have been engaged for mi 
in a study of the directions of its | 
growth and have determined upo!! 
eral great forward steps. The fit 
these to be carried into effect | 
organization of its new medical | 
and the erection of its hospital and] 
atories. In order to bring thes) 
close relation with the science buil 
of the university, it has been deci 
erect them, not-across the Midwi, 
was formerly intended, but on thet 
side of it. The extensive plans f. 
expansion of the libraries made té 
years ago have been restudied, ani 
expected in the near future to beg 
erection of new buildings prot 
greatly enlarged space for books, '¢ 
ers, and department libraries. Str 
ening of the faculty, especially th 
the securing of men eminent in ren 
will be a leading feature of the ala 
program, These and other plans { 
educational development of the th 
sity will call for large additions | 
endowment and for the erection qs 
eral new buildings, notably the adi 
tration building and additional buli 
for the school of education aml 
housing of students. The plans | 
university are already well advanc; 
no public campaign for funds W 
undertaken immediately. 
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ie home of Dr. and Mrs. John A. 
Oak Park, Ill., on April 24, Edgar 
am and Leona R. Charles were 
in marriage. They will make 
yme in Lake Geneva, Wis., where 
llam will continue to serve THE 
in his present capacity as associate 


&. C. Miller, a business man in 
ork who has taken a most active 
the work of the Fundamentalist 
of that city, has recently au- 
1 the Southern Baptist Conven- 
send a medical missionary to 
ve at his charge. His father 
ne of the first contributions for 
work in the holy land. 


amuel G. Neil of the Publication 
has just returned from Porto 
here he spent some time. He 
chat he attended all the meetings 
Porto Rican Association; in the 

service only  non-professing 
ns were admitted and they filled 
se. Fifty-seven publicly accepted 

Twenty-seven churches were 
by Doctor Neil, he had the privi- 
addressing the students of the 
ity at Rio Piedras besides speak- 
everal high schools of the island. 
od Scotch friend is in his twen- 
year of service with the society, 
a mark of appreciation the board 
im as a delegate to the world’s 
school convention in Glasgow. 
preach in his home town, Dalry, 
lay, June 22, and also visit Bel- 
lolland, France and Switzerland. 
| Mrs. Harvey E. Cressman will 
any him. Mr. Cressman is busi- 
mager of the publication society. 


; was the first great examplar of 
ntific spirit,” declared Dr. Ernest 
on, president of the University of 
, in his address Apr. 18, at the 
on of the new Swasey Chapel, 

University, Granville. “The 
in which Jesus dealt with religion 


lay is essentially one with that . 


he world has now in modern 
Scovered to be the best and only 
of dealing with all problems 
ve relation to human life,” he 
d. “Just as the most enlightened 
Science understand and practice 
he adopted the method by fac- 
facts squarely, made them the 
his thinking and the basis of his 
set facts in relation to one an- 
enetrated beneath their surface 
their meaning, brought imagina- 
2 service, and to all that mere 
1 or deduction could prove added 
late of values and a strong ele- 
faith. Slowly the world is learn- 
this is the best way to think. 
1S Was no inconoclast or revo- 
He recognized that in the 
which had been inherited from 
‘ophets of the past were the 
uths of religion and the great 
S of conduct. In the great dis- 
at over the observance of the 
Jesus did not leave the syna- 
‘pull himself away from the re- 
f his fathers. Maintaining his 
thin it, he set forth the truths 
2re the correctives of its errors. 
*sted against the subordination 
tO an institution to meet men’s 


Mrs. Katherine Westfall writes: “In 
conformity with the by-laws of the so- 
ciety, the forty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will be held in the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium in Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 2, to consider the annual report 
of the board, to elect officers and mem- 
bers of the board of managers and to 
transact such other business as may 
come before the meeting.” 


Mrs. W. S. Lincoln, Dodgeville, Wis.. 
for four years state missionary for the 
Wisconsin Convention. Her work is 
making surveys, assisting the weaker 
churches in their every-member canvass 
and aiding the women’s work in the state 


The First church, Kearney, Neb., Rev. 
D. I. Coon pastor has been greatly in- 
terested in a series of sermons on “Some 
Vital Teachings of the New Testament.” 
The occasion of the series was the state- 
ments made in a “mission” held by the 
“Paulist Fathers.” The subjects were 
“The Apostle Peter and the True 
Church,” “Priests and the Priesthood,” 
“Confession and Forgiveness of Sins,” 
“The Institution, Observance and Mean- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper,” “What Makes 
One a Christian.” “The New Testament 
as a Religious Guide.” The Catholic 
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Bible was used in the services. The ad- 
dresses were not controversial. 

A London letter calls attention to the 
fact that thirteen M. P.’s recently were 
bold enough to take a stand in a division 
of the House of Commons for complete 
national disarmament. The Church Times 
commenting on the incident, said that 
it is not certain but that a complete ac- 
ceptance of the teachings of Jesus would 
make pacifists of us all, adding: “Sooner 
or later Europe will have to choose be- 
tween disarmament and decadence. Pos- 
sibly disarmament will come by univer- 
sal agreement; possibly some one na- 
tion, moved by splendid, unselfish en- 
thusiasm, will take the risk and play the 
pioneer.” 


It is obvious that this number of Tur 
Baptist is filled with the atmosphere of 
Wisconsin. Scattered throughout the 
pages are pictures of Badger state Bap- 
tists who will be seen in the flesh at 
Milwaukee when the convention is in 
session. It is customary for THE Baptist 
to feature the state and city in which the 
convention meets, and according to this 
tule and because there should be de- 
veloped among the whole constituency 
an interest in the coming meetings in 
Milwaukee which should bring to that 
city during the last week of May and 
the first three days of June a record- 
breaking attendance this number empha- 
sizes the convention, next week we 
shall feature Milwaukee and Milwaukee 
Baptist leaders. It is also expected that 
the provisional program will be in our 
hands in time to print in that issue. In 
the issue of Apr. 19 a general idea of 
the main events on the program was 
given in these columns; but the detailed 
program will reveal a feast of good 
things that ought to appeal to the 
spiritual palate of the delegates and visi- 
tors “who go from strength to strength. 
everyone of them appearing in” (Mil- 
waukee). 


Extracts from “Japan Advertiser” pub- 
lished in Tokyo inform us that President 
Corwin S. Shank has arrived in Japan 
and is busy responding to the many calls 
made upon him for addresses. In an ad- 
dress before the Pan-Pacific Club on 
Apr. 5, Mr. Shank, after tracing the 
progress of history from Egypt to the 
Pacific coast, said: “Today we stand on 
the threshold of the Pacific era. The 
eyes of the world are on the Pacific and 
on the nations that border it.” Then with 
happy phrase and in the ianguage of 
good-will he points out the destiny of 
the Pacific and calls for faith in the 
future of the races that breathe the air 
of the Pacific. In the course of his ad- 
dress he pays his respects to the yellow 
press that seeks to break down the 
friendship between America and Japan 
and, in closing, these wise and prophetic 
words make a fitting climax to a great 
speech: “Finally, we must be united in 
a strong bond of brotherhood. Hand in 
hand we must rise above the mist and 
clouds and from sunny heights look over 
the world from an international view- 
point. We must treat national and inter- 
national affairs as we treat individual 
affairs, overlooking possible temporary 
frictions, and deal only with vital es- 
sentials.” 
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Will the weekly religious newspaper 
give way to the daily? Some Methodist 
conferences are petitioning the General 
Conference to establish in three great 
centers of the country a daily newspaper. 
The success of the Christian Science 
daily is used as an argument in favor 
of such a plan. This is interesting in 
view of the probable report recommend- 
ing that the Advocates be merged. 


P. Whitwell Wilson, the well-known 
journalist, whose feature-articles in the 
Sunday editions of leading New York 
newspapers have gained for him wide 
recognition, has recently been elected 
president of the Association of Foreign 
Correspondents. Mr. Wilson, now resi- 
dent in New York, is an Englishman, 
and an ex-member of the British parlia- 
ment. He is keenly interested in the 
religious controversy which has become 
so active throughout the entire country, 
and has written a new book on the sub- 
ject, which the Revell Company will pub- 
lish shortly under the title, “A Layman’s 
Confession of Faith.” 


Two dinners of special interest to 
Baptists were held recently, one at Cook 
Academy and one at the Hotel Empire, 
New York City. The dinner at Cook 
Academy was the annual spring banquet, 
preceded by plays and music, given by 
the students under the direction of the 
English and music departments. Rev. 
G. A. Briggs of the Parkside church, 
3uffalo, N. Y., president of the board 
of trustees presided as toastmaster. Rev. 
Walter C. Mason, pastor of the local 
church and head of the Bible depart- 
ment, and Dr. Murray Bartlett, presi- 
dent of Hobart College were the speak- 
ers. The dinner in New York was at- 
tended by a large number of former 
students. 


Missionary F. P. Manley of South 
India reports an interest in Christianity 
among the Madigas or leather workers 
in Nellore. For eighty years the mis- 
sionaries had preached in vain to this 
caste but on Feb. 3, two leather workers, 
with their wives, were baptized into the 
church. They were persecuted and os- 
tracized by their relatives and friends, 
but they have stood firm and as a re- 
sult others are showing an interest in 
Christianity. Mr. Manley says: “It 
seems that at last they realize there can 
be no division in Christ. We hope this 
is a beginning of reaping where we have 
sowed so long.” 

The entire system of episcopal super- 
vision will be reviewed by the general 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church which is scheduled to meet dur- 
ing May in Springfield, Mass. Not for 
fifty years has there been an insistent de- 
mand for such action. The bishops are 
now elected for a life tenure and there 
is a strong sentiment for a relatively 
short term of servize. It would seem to 
one on the outside that in an effort to 
secure a more democratic form of church 
control our friends are in danger of 
crippling themselves at the very point 
where their strength has been most in 
evidence. The. delegations which will 
face the important work of the Spring- 
field conference consist of an equal num- 
ber of ministers and laymen: represent- 
ing 162 annual conferences which elect 
them. The question of closer relations 
with the Methodist church South will 
also be considered. After all Baptist 
problems are not much more formidable 
than those of other Christian groups. 
We have felt the need of a more efficient 
organization for our cooperative work 
but centralized authority evidently has 
its drawbacks. 


THE BAPT] 


Three of the five great general } 
tals of the army are without chap 
“Dying men have no spiritual cor 
tion except as may be given by y 
tary service of the pastors of the n 
borhood” says the report of the ge 
committee on army and navy cha 


of the Federal Council of Chu; 
There are too few chaplains t 
around. 


The students’ church in Iloilo hz 
ceived 140 members by baptism 
school opened in June, and late in 
uary over fifty came forward to a 
Christ in an evangelistic. meeting 
Southern Negros Rev. W. O. Vale 
received ninety-three into his chur 
one day, a great proportion of the 
converts being young men and w 
in high school. 

Rev. R. E. Sayles, pastor of the 
church, Ann Arbor, Mich., writes: ‘ 
addressing you to call your 4 
it has not been done before this, t 
new sort of psychology which is | 
taught at Harvard by William! 
Dougall, the successor of Henry J 
Many of our ministers have been pr 
with the mechanical psychology | 
has been having its vogue of late. | 
man comes out clearly in his “Outl! 
Psychology” as the opponent o 
same. In his preface he says: “Two 
cipal alternative routes are (1) th: 
mechanistic science, which interpre 
its processes as mechanical sequeng 
cause and effect, and (2) that a 
science of mind, for which pur; 
striving is a fundamental category, | 
regards the process of purposive st) 
as radically different from mech! 
sequence. The aim of this book, is,! 
to introduce the student to psychi 
by this second route’.” 

(Continued on page 341) | 
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Northern Baptists Welcome to Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN Baptists have never en- 

tertained the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. The nearest approach to this 
privilege was in 1916 when Milwaukee 
Baptists held up a train load of eastern 
delegates enroute to Minneapolis and 
compelled them to take dinner with us 
at the Pfister Hotel before their journey 
was continued. 


The fellowship was fine and the hours 
soon passed but this short meeting 
started dreams and visions of the time 
when Milwaukee might be the end of the 
pilgrimage. After eight years this is to 
be a realization and it is with a peculiar 
joy and anticipation that Wisconsin B: ap- 
tists await the day. 


The Baptist host of Wisconsin is not 
large, numbering approximately twenty 
thousand. There are a number of cities 
in Northern Baptist territory which have 
a larger Baptist constituency than our 
whole state has. We, however, strive for 
an earnestness, loyalty, justness, zeal, 
and faithfulness which does not require 
numbers to make itself effective. 

Our invitation to meet in Wisconsin 


BY E. J. STEINBERG 


PRESIDENT WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


was extended to and accepted by the con- 
vention at Atlantic City. In behalf of 


BH. J. STEINBERG. 


1 


Wisconsin Baptists I wish to exti 
personal invitation to every indi; 
Baptist of the North to visit our } 
accept our hospitality and participa 
operatively with us in the considet 
of matters of mutual interest’ and? 
cern. Our Baptist democracy is 1 
fense before God for not saving? 
men than other less democratic bi 
It is in the hope that we may sper, 
prayers, our energies and our ati 
for greater service to mankind, th’ 
have invited you to Wisconsin. 


Your visit here will not only givi 
an opportunity to see our state bul 
give many of our own number ther 
lege of attending their first meeti 
the convention with the resultant g% 
vision of our united undertaking. | 
fellowship of this meeting with yo. 
greatly strengthen our work her 
make us a stronger link in the 
“He profits most who serves best.” 
we have the pleasure of serving} 
We will endeavor to make it ae 
To this end I bid you WELCOM). 
WISCONSIN. | 


The Baptist 
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On to Milwaukee 


UWAUKEE, one of the most central and salu- 
brious cities of the Middle West with its 
h of lake shore, wooded drives and parks, 
n auditorium and adequate hotels, is the place 
seting for the Northern Baptist Convention 
_will open its sessions officially on the morning 
y 28. Easily accessible from every part of the 
ry, with great trunk railways, steamship lines 
aved highways entering the city from every 
of the compass, Milwaukee should have a rec- 
‘eaking attendance. Hundreds will reach the 
wr the convention by automobile, hundreds more 
ome by rail and boat, and for one solid week 
ty will be given over to the Baptists. The local 
ittees have been working for months to pro- 
n every particular for the comfort of the dele- 
and for the highest success of the convention. 
the convention is called to order everything 
2 ready for one of the greatest deliberative and 
lal assemblies Northern Baptists have~ ever 


convention ought to be representative numeri- 
territorially and theologically. Certain specific 
will give the convention a tone which should 
it a large attendance of laymen. It is obvious 
1e voice of ordained ministers largely predom- 
in the councils of the denomination at the an- 
1eetings, and this gives a clerical state of mind 
convention and produces a ministerial atmos- 
in all the deliberations of the body which lack 
lancing influence of the laymen who see things 
am angle of vision common to men engaged in 
actical affairs of business. It is to be hoped that 
ement started months ago to bring 1,000 lay- 
) Milwaukee will materialize and that the great 
f the laymen will be under fifty years old. It 


was said of John the Baptist at his birth that he 
would be marked by the power to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children. In view: of the fact that 
the convention at Milwaukee will probably not be 
blessed with such a ministry, the only thing that re- 
mains is to bring enough of youth to the convention 
to keep the fathers from laying the dead hand of 
senescence upon a present generation, bursting with 
new life and full of the adventure of faith. 

Basing our prediction upon past averages we ven- 
ture the statement that Wisconsin and Illinois will 
have by far the largest delegations in attendance at 
the convention. Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio will be close seconds. The eastern states 
will come next in point of attendance, and last but 
not least the Rocky mountain region and Pacific coast 
country. On the whole, however, we believe the dele- 
gates will quite fully represent the constituency of 
the Northern Convention. Therefore they can be 
trusted to express the mind and soul of the denom- 
ination. The meetings which precede the convention 
are typical of the freedom which Baptists claim for 
themselves and for all others. This freedom is often 
annoying to those who fear that the uniformity of 
action and the stability of organization and the com- 
fcrt of unbroken precedent which have marked de- 
nominational fellowship will be disturbed. But that is 
part of the price we pay for our liberty. If we can 
disagree without being disagreeable, if we can pro- 
ceed to face the difficulties which we must meet upon 
our knees, if we can be brotherly and fair when 
convictions are strong and nerves are tense, freedom 
will vindicate itself and the wisdom of democracy will 
be demonstrated. 

The convention will be one of the most important 
ever held. The new board of missionary cooperation 
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will be assembled at Milwaukee and put into motion. 
The old machine which has served us well for five 
years will be traded in as part payment for the new 
machine. Both machines are of the same make and 
type, but it is claimed for the new machine that it has 
some very fine improvements over the old. Time will 
tell. Probably before we get the new machine paid 
for it will be discarded for another. But if this is an 
evidence of progress, let the good work go on. We 


hope that all the mechanics together with the en- - 


gineers and sales force will be at Milwaukee to help 
put the thing together legally. Not least among the 
very important matters to be handled by the con- 
vention will be the selection of a man to direct the 
business of the board of cooperation. It is too bad 
to let the former director out on his own insistence 
without making a strenuous effort to retain the serv- 
ices of this man who by character, experience, ability, 
faith and personality has demonstrated his eminent 
fitness for the task. 

We believe the program will prove again the fact 
that as Baptists we recognize no cleavage in our fel- 
lowship. The appearance on the program of Massee 
and Petty, Laws and Gilkey, Francis and Sherwood 
Eddy is typical of the entire menu of spiritual things 
which will be offered to the delegates and visitors at 
Milwaukee. Conferences on every phase of kingdom 
service as carried on by Baptist organizations will 
also mark the high tides of the convention program. 
Fellowship in prayer and in social gatherings, the re- 
newal of acquaintance, the making of. new friends, 
the inspiration of great addresses, the uplift of seeing 
and hearing missionaries from the fields at home and 
from the fields abroad, the enthusiasm of sitting day 
after day for a week in meetings charged with the 
power of the Holy Spirit, are among the attractions 
that ought to bring to Milwaukee a body of delegates 
and visitors which will register a new mark in con- 
vention attendance. 


There seems to be no cause for the distressing an- 
ticipations of timid and peace-loving people who fear 
that the convention will develop a high fever and 
rapid pulse. The day of prayer called for the Tues- 
day immediately preceding the formal opening of the 
convention will no doubt have a big response and that 
in itself should give assurance against any spirit that 
is not of Christ running rampant in the convention. 
The Baptists as a whole are not easily stampeded or 
frightened. If they can have time enough to think 
things through and talk things out they usually reach 
a decision which represents the will of the great ma- 
jority. This is the only way in which a people so 
democratic as are Baptists can solve their problems, 
settle their difficulties and make progress. The 
motto of the convention should be a rallying cry for 
all types of Baptists: “Christ is all.’”” Upon the vital, 
evangelical truth expressed in this motto we can unite 
and go forward in the evangelization of the world, 
and the convention at Milwaukee will once more prove 
that a spiritual bond of unity with Christ as the cen- 
ter is stronger and better than the stability of an 
ecclesiastical system with any man, however exalted, 
as head. 
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It Is a Question of Vitality 


(pie biggest question of all the questions that p; 
for answer in our human existence is the ques 
of vitality. Vitality is the secret of physical he 
and vigor. Low vitality is the soil in which dis 
grows. Intellectual power is generated by me 
vitality. The man who keeps his mind open and, 
stantly cultivates the progressive attitude ne 
reaches the dead line in his thinking. To be ab} 
change one’s mind is the highest evidence that 
brain has not ceased to function. Tennyson prob; 
had in mind the whole circle of vitality when he s 
“ Tis life of which our nerves are scant, more’ 
and fuller that we want.”’ When we speak of spiri 
life we have in mind that overflowing vitality wl 
expresses itself in the adventure of faith, in the f 
for righteousness, in the search for truth, in | 
passion for service and in the conquest of fear, | 


Life has always been assailed by enemies. } 
and flood and frost and famine and pestilence ; 
earthquake through countless ages have sough' 
strangle life, but life persists. And the counter’ 
of these things in the moral and spiritual realm}; 
been no less active. Prejudice has been unremit; 
in its attempt to kill good-will, malice has fot 
with magnanimity and lust has attacked loye;! 
good-will and magnanimity and love live on bee) 
their vitality is stronger than the force of ¢} 
“Where sin abounded grace did abc 
more exceedingly.” Health is stronger than sick 
truth is mightier than error, love is greater { 
hate, and life is more persistent than death. 


“With thee is the fountain of life,” sang the Psi 
ist. He had made the happy discovery that the so} 
of all life is in God. God is life and light and J 
This life is therefore accessible as well as uniyet 
eternal and inexhaustible. It is mediated to | 
through Jesus Christ by the Spirit of Life. That” 
say, just as the sun’s rays are mediated through] 
atmosphere and thus adjusted to the human ey) 
the life of God is adjusted to the finite capacit' 
man through the incarnate Christ. 


Therefore, vitality, so far as our measure Of | 
concerned, depends upon our receptivity. We v 
ize the blood by .opening nostrils and lungs! 
breathing in fresh air; we vitalize the mind by 07 
ing the intellect and drinking in truth; we vith 
the whole personality by opening the heart and 1 
ing in Christ. This means more than taking in 
teachings of Christ or following the exampli 
Christ or adopting the ethics of Christ or cheris? 
the ideals of Christ. It is nothing less than dra 
upon the exhaustless life of the Christ and util! 
that life in all the activities in which we are engé 
for all the problems we are called upon to solve, # 
in all the weaknesses we strive to overcome. # 
draft upon the resources of Christ is made eachle 
in solitary prayer and meditation, in self-exan} 
tion and quietness, in trusting faith and i 
endeavor. | 
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he Strength of the New Plan of Cooperation 


plan of action, obviously, will de- 
d for its very largely 
ie disposition of those who are 
inder it. They might fail utterly 
ith a perfect plan. Upon ‘the 
and, with a very inadequate plan 
light achieve splendid success. 
y really wish to cooperate? Is 
sire sufficiently strong to be con 
,, so that personal differences can 
nated and obstacles to harmoni- 
ion removed? If so, success is 
under any reasonable and accept- 
n of cooperation. 
assurance, I believe, we may en- 
with reference to the program 
at Atlantic City. As I review it 
icouraged first and most by the 
determination of our people to 
te. The committee on future de- 
ional program sought and se- 
free expression of opinion. From 
ter came the suggestion that we 
_the policy of cooperation. Many 
in method were proposed but, 
solute unanimity, all who ex- 
an opinion declared themselves 
of continued cooperative endea- 
orthern Baptists apparently are 
n that desire and determination, 
t spirit goes far towards insur- 
Ss under the new plan. 
mnfidence is ‘further strengthened 
act that the new plan appears to 
plan which the denomination 
When people really are intent 
g a thing they will work at it 
if allowed to do it in the way 
fey. The new plan is the crea- 
the denomination. The commit 
uture program, by every means 
‘command, sought to learn the 
‘our people, and, learning that, 
Ss it in the proposed policy. Not 
but at Atlantic City also sugges- 
‘re welcomed, and such as were 
1 by the convention were em- 
n the report which in the end 
nimously adopted. Our Baptist 
therefore, animated by a desire 
rate, after full discussion agreed 
wan. “This is the way we want 
” was what they said with one 
That is surely a great element 
zth in the plan. wemocracy is 
function best in the way of its 
Osing. 
$ in achieving the ends proposed 
r assured, it seems to me, by the 
our people are prepared as they 
2re before to cooperate. They 
n at it for some time, they have 
iccustomed to the idea-and they 
ined experience. The New 
Movement has taught us much, 
t was novel and experimental 
me accepted and settled policy. 
n, indeed, is not really new. 
involves some radical depar- 
m methods which we have been 
5 those departures are simply 
3€s in policy and plan which our 
*e of the past few years has sug- 


success 


By J. F. VICHERT 


O one is better qualified to 

write on “The Strength of 
the New Plan of Cooperation” 
than the man who was chairman 
of the committte that drafted the 
plan. He has pointed out clearly 
in this contribution the salient fea- 
tures which constitute the strength 
of this or any other method of co- 
operation among Baptists. To the 
man who has not taken the time 
to read the full report of the com 
mittee which was adopted at At- 
lantic City last May, we commend 
the reading of this digest. 


gested. During those years we have be- 
come familiar with the principles and 
practice of cooperation so that we are 
able now to address ourselves to the 
undertaking with a freedom and a confi- 
dence which were not possible for us at 
the beginning of the New World Move- 
ment. 


In the plan itself are certain salient 
features which are elements of strength. 
First among these is the recognition of 
the local church. We need constantly to 
remind ourselves that the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention is after all only a volun- 
tary association of independent churches, 
and that the local church is “the very 
pulse of the machine.” There the battle 
is to be lost or won. In the end we can 
do only what the churches choose to do, 
and this makes imperative, because it is 
fundamental, one supreme piece of pro- 
motional work, viz., the development of 
the local church. Accordingly the new 
plan provides for an intensive and con- 
tinuous campaign in which every endeavo1 
shall be made to call out the resources 
of the local church. Stewardship of life 


D. W. Hulburt, twenty-five years secre- 

tary and superintendent of the Wisconsin 

Baptist State Convention. Now director 
of mission work in Wisconsin cities 


and of means is to be exalted, and the 
utmost possible done to communicate in- 
spiration and information to the last 
member of every church. To the church 
thus instructed and awakened, the appeal 
is to be made—first, to express its judg- 
ment with regard to denominational ob- 
jectives, and then to assume for itself a 
worthy share in these undertakings. 
Such a policy, consistently pursued, will 
be cumulative in its effect, increasing 
both the willingness and the ability of 
the local church to cooperate in the de- 
nominational program. 


Another element of strength in the 
new plan is indicated in the statement, 
“We recognize that the primary respon- 
sibility for the work of promotion rests 
upon the state conventions.” In a re- 
cent article in this paper Secretary Dins- 
more discusses the question “Can Execu- 
tive Secretaries of State Conventions be 
Trusted to Play the General Cooperative 
Game on the Square?” The question is 
vital whatever our plan. If state con- 
ventions won’t play the game it can’t be 
played at all, and the new plan puts the 
responsibility for the work of promotion 
on the organizations which must carry 
it if we are to succeed. The state con- 
vention is in close touch with its own 
churches, is acquainted with their re- 
sources, has the necessary organization 
for reaching them, and can most effec- 
tively appeal to them. Reinforced by 
the cooperation which the national so- 
cieties will give, the state conventions, 
“playing the game on the square,’ as 
they will, can insure the success of the 
new plan of cooperation. 


The new plan is further strengthened 
by its provision for the utmost freedom 
in the designation of gifts. This is a 
freedom surely which all contributors 
ought to have and I cannot see that it 
will in any way jeopardize our work or 
prove hurtful to any cause. There is 
such a diversity of interests among us 
that no part of our work is likely to be 
neglected, and it is possible that in the 
end, as a result of this very freedom of 
designation, each cause may have more 
than it had previously. Streams of bene- 
ficence may be opened which were not 
flowing before. In any event the great 
majority of our churches and members 
will be content to make their contribu- 
tions without designation and thus there 
will always be available a large general 
fund for the purposes of the budget. In 
the freedom to designate gifts I see 
nothing to be lost and much to be gained. 


Once more, it is certainly an element of 
strength in the new plan that financial ob- 
jectives are set for a year at a time, and 
pledges are to be for one year only. It 
is unnecessary to discuss here the obvi- 
ous disadvantages of the five-year plan, 
and the reactions from the five-year 
pledges were such that any appeal along 
that line would be absolutely futile. One 
year at a time is the _rule which the de- 
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nomination prefers to follow, and it has 
the very great advantage of bringing to 
every church every year the stimulus, 
education and inspiration which are in- 


volved in an every-member canvass 
properly prepared for and_ carried 
through. 


Cooperation under any plan _ necessi- 
tates organization. If the participating 
societies and boards are to work together 
there must be some central coordinating 
group. This is provided in the board of 
missionary cooperation, a name by the 
way, which was chosen after much dis- 
cussion, and which seems accurately de- 
scriptive of the true function of the 
board. That function is thus defined in 
the report on future program: “To co- 
ordinate those activities of our partici- 
pating organizations which have to do 


Wisconsin Baptists 


O far as is known the first organized 

effort of Baptists in Wisconsin was 
in Milwaukee when on Nov. 19, 1836, a 
Baptist church was organized in the 
home of D. S. Hollister, on Hanover 
street, with twenty constituent members. 
Two years later the first Baptist asso- 
ciation was organized with four churches 
representing seventy-four members. In 
May, 1841, the Milwaukee church dis- 
solved, the pastor saying “There is no 
use of trying to start a Baptist church 
in Milwaukee. It cannot be done.” But 
another church was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1842. 

There is some confusion as to the 
time of the organization of the Wiscon- 
sin State Convention. Evidently there 
was a convention organized in Delavan 
in 1844. But a difference of opinion 
arose over slavery and missions. This 
divided the convention, and when the 


F. H. Lindsay, member of the First 

church, Milwaukee, president of Wiscon- 

sin State Convention, 1914-1916, member 

of the finance committee, Northern Bap- 
tist Convention 


with the stimulating of the interest of 
our churches in our denominational pro- 
cram, and with the raising of funds for 
the support of the same.” 

The board of missionary cooperation, 
while smaller than the present board of 
promotion, is much larger than was pro- 
posed in the report on future program. 
The committee thought that by reducing 
the size of the board, economy could be 
effected without any loss of efficiency. 
The convention decided otherwise, and 
by its action so constituted the board of 
missionary cooperation that each parti- 
cipating organization has direct represen- 
tation in it. In my judgment the conven- 
tion was wise in its decision and has ar- 
ranged for a thoroughly effective and 
practicable medium of cooperation. 

These are some of the features of the 


BY ROBERT W. SHAW 


second gathering occurred at East Troy, 
a little group withdrew, and “pursuant 
to a notice met among some oaks in 
the outskirts of the village.” They sang 
a song, a brother was called upon to 
pray, and kneeling beside an old log in 
the tall wild grass they called upon God 
for his blessing. 

After this an organization was effected 
with William H. Byron of Milwaukee as 
president; Bernard C. Burchard, of 
Waukesha and W. Cole of Whitewater 
as vice presidents; H. W. Reed of 
Whitewater as secretary and N. Clin- 
ton of Waukesha as treasurer. So while 
the historical records indicate that the 
convention was organized in 1844, the 
official records date only to 1846, the 
occasion of the East Troy meeting. 

Tn 1850 there were sixty-four churches 
with 3198 members. Ten years later 
there were 199 churches. and the mem- 


A. E. Lewis, treasurer, trustee and dea- 

con at Eau Claire church. Has been su- 

perintendent of the Sunday school for 
six years. 
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new plan which seem to me to contr 
strength and to justify confidence | 
It is doubtless far from perfect, 

shall probably improve upon it as w 
forward. It does embody, however, 
modifications as were suggested by 
experience of the past four years, a) 
the form in which it was finally ade 
it represents, I am persuaded, the co 
ered judgment of the denomination 
whole. If the desire to cooperat 
constantly manifested to the comr 
on future denominational program 
ing its work, and the unanimity of 
evidenced in the convention’s ado 
of the report, continue to animate 
people, we shall work together ha 
and fruitfully, and in increasing me; 
achieve worthy results in the work ¢ 
kingdom. | 


bership was 8026. In 1913 the 
Baptists who had been active it| 
state for many vears united with 
Wisconsin Baptist Convention, | 
ing the membership up to about j 
and the next year the membership| 
to 21,209, the largest that it has} 
been. | 

In 1852 a movement was proj 
which led to the establishment of | 
land University, or, as it is now kj 
Wayland Academy. 

The records of the convention | 
that again and again the Baptis) 
Wisconsin have set themselves on r| 
with reference to such questions a} 
migration, slavery, temperance, indt 
issues, and many other practical } 
lems. It is not surprising then tlt 


1900 the convention adopted as it® 
pose the following: “The purpose ot 
corporation shall be to aid churche 


C. O. Tinkham, for fifty years a m? 
of a Baptist church. Trustee, @ 
and teacher in Sunday school at? 
water, Wis. Member of boa’ 

managers 
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‘duals in promoting the interests 
e kingdom of God.” 

ny new things have originated in 
ognsin. They have been tried here 
while and then passed on to other 
; and finally to the denomination. 
conspicuous example of this is the 
. collecting agency, established in 
and now an integral part of the 


1ern Baptist Convention’s machin- 


ny men have labored in Wisconsin, 
‘ome of the denomination’s most 


distinguished leaders received much of 
their experience in this state. By the 
way this is a good state in which to get 
experience. The list of laymen who 
have given of their time to foster the 
interest of the denomination is too long 
for these columns. Conspicuous among 
them has been Mr. E. J. Lindsay, who 
for forty-eight years has had official 
connection with the convention, and 
whose figure we are hoping shall grace 
the platform at one of the sessions of 
the coming convention. 


Free Baptist Work in Wisconsin 


By GEORGE C. ALBORN 


the beginnings of Free Baptist 
ork in Wisconsin we must go back 
38 when Rev. Rufus Cheney, a 
of New Hampshire, who had been 
successful work in New York and 
came to Wisconsin Territory and 
1 at New Berlin. On July 11, 
he organized the first Free Bap- 
wurch in Wisconsin. Less than a 
later, Feb. 6, 1841, he organized 
md church at Honey Creek. Both 
se churches are still actively func- 
g. 
hird church was organized at 
> du lLac—later Janesville—in 
by Rev. Jesse Burnham, another 
rant from New Hampshire. In 
hese three churches, with a total 
ership of thirty-four, united to 
he Honey Creek Quarterly Meet- 
By 1844 the Honey Creek Quar- 
Meeting numbered eleven churches 
ibout 200 members. A year later 
irches were set off to form another 
tly meeting, known as the Rock 
y Quarterly Meeting. 


17, 1845, delegates from these 
uarterly meetings met at Honey 


and organized the Wisconsin 
- Meeting of Freewill Baptists. 
were then thirteen churches, 


pastors, and a total of 258 mem- 


bers. Through the incoming of immi- 
grants from the eastern states the new 
organization grew rapidly in numbers. 
When it was ten years old there were 


GEORGE C. ALBORN 


sixty-nine churches and 1767 members. 

In 1857, in a state whose total popu- 
lation was only about 600,000 there were 
over 2000 Free Baptists. In 1867 the 
yearly meeting was legally incorporated 


resent Baptist church and community hall at Honey Creek. This is the 
edifice of the Baptists in Honey Creek. These handsome buildings were 


= 


Possible by the New World 
Parishes in the United States. 


Movement. This is one of the outstanding 
Rev. H. S. Grandholm is the present pastor. 
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by special act of legislature. In 1871 the 
high-water mark of numbers was 


reached, a total of seventy-four churches, 
with 3085 members. About 250 of these 


members were over the state line in 
Illinois. 
These churches were largely rural, 


and when the tide of immigration began 


OLD HONEY CREEK CHURCH 


to set in heavily from the Germanic 
countries of Europe, bringing with them 
their own churches and customs, the 
Free Baptist churches suffered heavily. 
A decline began, sometimes rapid, some- 
times slow. In 1880 the number of 
members again fell below 2000. The 
lowest mark reached was in 1904, when 
there were twenty-nine churches, with 
1223 members. In 1908 the number 
had risen again to thirty-one churches 
with 1433 members. 

In all some two hundred Free Bap- 
tist churches were organized in Wis- 
consin, the first in 1840, the last in 1900, 
a period of sixty years. Some of these 
endured for but one or two years; 112 
of them had a lifetime of less than ten 
years; 367 ordained ministers served 
these churches during the years of our 
history. 

The movement toward union with the 
larger Baptist body began in 1899, at 
the time of the dedication of the Union 
Church of Waupon. This church was 
formed by the union of Baptists, Free 
Baptists, and Disciples. At the dedi- 
cation of its building both Baptist and 
Free Baptist representatives warmly 
commended the movement, and. sug- 
gested that there were other communi- 
ties in which similar steps could be and 
ought to be taken. 


The first resolution looking toward 
union was introduced at a session of 
the Waupun Quarterly Meeting, held in 
Oakfield, in February, 1900. A _ similar 
resolution was introduced the next June 
at the yearly meeting held at Honey 
Creek, but was so amended as practi- 
cally to nullify its intent, and a com- 
mittee elected at that time for confer- 
ence with other bodies never even held 
a meeting. 


By 1904 the sentiment for union had 
grown so strong that a resolution favor- 
ing it was passed by the yearly meet- 
ing at Evansville, and the clerk was 
authorized to present the matter to 
the session of the general conference, 
to be held that fall. The conference was 
really hardly ready to discuss the matter, 
but since not only Wisconsin, but sev- 
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eral other yearly meetings demanded 
some sort of action, a committee of 
twelve to confer with other bodies was 
appointed. 

By 1908 the matter had progressed to 
the point where the Wisconsin Yearly 
Meeting formally approved of the pro- 
gram for union. In 1910 the Wisconsin 
Baptist State Convention amended its 
constitution so as to admit Free Bap- 


tist churches to membership, and from 
that time on the churches began to 
pass freely into the larger fellowship, 
although the yearly meeting was not 
formally dissolved until Jan. 1, 1914. 

In the process of union some of the 
Free Baptist churches lost their iden- 
tity by uniting with local Baptist 
churches. A few of the weaker churches 
never took action to unite with the Bap- 


| 
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tist organizations. But the last Ar 
of the Wisconsin Baptist State Cor 
tion shows fifteen former Free Be 
churches still functioning, with a | 
of 500 members. | 

Rev. G. C. Albourn, who was | 
of the Wisconsin Yearly Meetin! 
Freewill Baptists for fifteen years! 
been secretary of the Wisconsin | 
tist State Convention since 19]], | 


Mending and Amending 


HE executive committee of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention will recom- 
mend that the convention by-laws be 
amended as follows: 
ARTIGLE IM 

Sec. 1 (c). By substituting for the 
words: “to the Budget Committee of the 
General Board: of Promotion”, the words, 
“to the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. By substituting for the words: 
“General Board of Promotion” and 
“General Board”, the words “Board of 
Missionary Cooperation.” 

ARTICLE V 

Sec. 2 (c) and-Sec. 3. By substituting 
for the words “General Board of Pro- 
motion” the words “Board of Missionary 
Cooperation”. 

ARTICLE VI 

By substituting the following for Sec- 

tions 1 to 9, both inclusive: 
ARTICLE VI 
Boards. 

Section 1 (a). There shall be a board 
of missionary cooperation whose duty 
shall be, always subject to such regula- 
tions as the convention may from time 
to time adopt, to prepare and present to 
the finance committee of the convention 
by the first day of January in each year 
a combined budget of the convention and 
its cooperating organizations; to make 
advisory recommendations respecting 
the budgets of the affiliating organiza- 
tions and such standard city mission so- 
cieties as are in class A as that class is 
defined by the standing resolution of the 
convention; to recommend the amount to 
be apportioned to each of the affiliating 
organizations, and to communicate to the 
apportionment committee of each of said 
organizations the amount apportioned to 
it; to hire and lease in the name of the 
convention such property, both real and 
personal, as may be necessary for the 
purposes of the board; to pledge the 
credit of the convention in borrowing 
funds necessary to the prosecution of 
any work duly authorized by the conven- 
tion or its executive committee; to dis- 
seminate among the constituency of the 
convention information concerning the 
work of the convention, its boards and 
its cooperating and affiliating organiza- 
tions, and of the ministers and mission- 
aries benefit board and of the board of 
education; to aid in developing a spirit 
of beneficence among the constituency; 
to devise and promote ways and means 
for raising the money necessary for the 
prosecution of the work of all the-or- 
ganizations last mentioned; to coordi- 


“Mending and Amending” is dry 
reading. It is informing but not 
inspiring. Like the repairs which 
must be made on the machine if 
it is to roll over the highway with 
comfort and speed, the by-laws of 
the convention must conform to 
the new order if things are to be 
done legally. We hope these items 
in the repair sheet will be read for 
we print them with that end in 
view. The new machine which 
takes the place of the general board 
of promotion ought to be under- 
stood by the people who are to pay 
the first costs of installation and 
the continuous cost of upkeep. 


nate such of their activities as have to do 
with the stimulating of the interest of 
the churches in the denominational pro- 
gram and with the raising of funds for 
its support; to receive all moneys raised 
for the prosecution of such work; to at- 
tend to the distribution of such money 
or property as may come into its hands, 
and in conformity with any condition im- 
posed by a donor and accepted by the 
organization for which the money or 
property may be received; in the prose- 
cution of these ends to work in close 
conference and cooperation with these 
organizations, and with the organizations 


James Blake has had a total of thirty 
years’ continuous service as pastor in 


Wisconsin, with eighteen years at 
Stevens Point where he is at present 
located 


afhliating with the convention, to, 
the cooperation of all these bodies 
to avail themselves of the services ¢} 
officers of the cooperating organiz¢| 
in presenting their work to the dei 
nation. It shall make a full writte 
port to the convention at each | 
meetings. 

The board shall consist of (1) | 
members of the executive committ, 
the convention, to be elected by the} 
mittee; (2) three members of eac 
operating organization, each boa 
managers to elect its own repre 
tive; (3) three members from thet 
isters and missionaries benefit boa, 
be elected by its managers; (4) } 
members from the board of educati) 
be elected by that board; (5) one « 
ber from each affiliating organizati), 
be elected by the latter; (6) one md 
from each standard city mission sii 
in class A, to be elected by the soe 
(7) and nine members at large fro! 
convention, all of whom shall be wh 
to be elected by the executive comit 
of the convention. No salaried ¢ 
ministrative officer of any bod 
organization represented in the ) 
shall be eligible to membership th 

(b) The members named in thip 
ceding subdivisions (5) and (6) shi 
elected annually and each shall é 
until his successor is elected. 

(c) As soon as practicable aft 
adoption of this by-law, one-third }) 
members named in the preceding ff 
visions (1), (2), (3), (4) and (7st 
be elected for one year, one-thit) 
two years and one-third for three ® 
and their successors shall be elect; 
three years or to fill vacancies f«’ 
unexpired terms, and each shall & 
until his successor is elected. 

(d) There shall be a central acil 
ing department of the board to whi 
funds shall be sent by the state clé 
ing agencies. In connection wit!t 
accounting department and to coor 
with it there shall be: 

1. A treasurer of the board whch 
be an unsalaried officer: 

2. An accountant who shall ? 
charge of the books. reports ati” 
counts and who shall have such § 
ants as from time to time shall bP 
vided by the administrative comrit 

3. A committee composed of theif 
urers of the cooperating organizile 
of the ministers and missionaries © 
fit board and of the board of edu 
with the executive secretary and /@ 
urer of the board. It shall be thi 
of this committee to supervise 2) 


¢ 
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ve work of the accounting depart- 
ind to report in writing from time 
e to the administrative committee. 
All funds for designated organ- 
s shall be sent each calendar 
as collected by the state collect- 
yencies to the organizations for 
they are designated. All undesig- 
funds shall be divided among the 
zations participating in the unified 
according to the allotments there- 
shall be forwarded to the treas- 
f the board. 
The expenses of the board of 
lary cooperation shall be met by 
fanizations participating in the uni- 
adget and in the proportion in 
each shall participate therein. 
2. A vacancy in the board of 
lary cooperation caused by the 
resignation or refusal to act of an 
member, except a member at 
shall be filled at its next meeting 
body electing such member; but 
icy caused by the death, resigna- 
refusal to act of any member at 
aay be filled by the board itself, 
son so elected to hold office until 
se of the next meeting of the con- 


3. On the adoption of this by- 
executive committee of the con- 
shall appoint as members of the 
yf missionary cooperation: 
Che representatives of each affili- 
rganization. 
uch appointments its chief execu- 
urd may present nominations, but 
juch executive board shall fail so 
he delegation from the unrepre- 
state convention may present such 
ions to the executive committee. 
The representative of each stand- 
‘Mission society in said class A. 
person thus appointed by the 
7é committee shall hold office 
$ Successor is elected by the or- 
on which he represents; which 
shall take place at the first regu- 
ting of such organization after 
ption of this by-law. All such 
3 shall be reported to the corre- 
g Secretary of the convention. 

The representatives of the af- 
Organizations and of the city 
societies in the first of their re- 

groups shall serve for three 
hose in the second group shall 
1 two years; those in the third 
1all serve for one year, from their 
by the organizations which they 
t; and those thereafter elected 
*sSors to those whose terms of 
ire shall serve for three years. 

The chief executive officer of 
d of missionary cooperation shall 
nated as its executive secretary. 
The board shall appoint an ad- 
tive committee, a business com- 
nd a council and such other com- 
as the board may from time to 
‘mM necessary. 

The administrative committee 
‘sist of nineteen members of the 
missionary” cooperation, as fol- 
“he chairman of the board, the 
‘of the board, one representa- 

a salaried officer, of each co- 
3 Organization, of the ministers 


and missionaries benefit board and of 
the board of education, two representa- 
tives of the state convention, and one 
representative of the standard city mis- 
sion societies, class A, each of said rep 
resentatives to be nominated by the body 
or bodies to be represented, and one rep- 


MARTHA ZEVENHAUSEN, ONE OF WI1S- 
MISSIONARIES 


CONSIN’S STATE 


Concerning Delegates 


es by-laws of the convention 
provide for two classes of dele- 
gates: 

1. Those from Baptist churches 
who have contributed during the 
current year to any cooperating or- 
ganization or board of the conven- 
tion may send one delegate and an 
additional delegate for every one 
hundred members, ignoring frac- 
tions. 

2. Ex-officio delegates: (a) Of- 
ficers and members of boards of 
managers of cooperating organiza- 
tions; (b) officers and members of 
committees of the convention dur- 
ing their terms of services. 

All delegates, without exception, 
must present written credentials. 
Blank forms for delegates from 
churches will be in the hands of 
state convention secretaries for dis- 
tribution. These should be signed 
by clerks of churches or pastors. 
In no case should a delegate sign 
his own credential. 

Credentials for ex-officio dele- 
gates will be mailed by the corre- 
sponding secretary to those en- 
titled to them. 

All credentials must be presented 
with enrolment cards which will be 
furnished at Milwaukee and an en- 
rolment fee of $2. This enrolment 
fee will provide for the expenses 
of the convention and also will 
entitle every delegate to a copy of 
the annual of the convention. 
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resentative of schools and colleges, who 
with six additional members shall be 
appointed by the board. Of the six ad- 
ditional members, two must be women, 
two must be laymen, and two must be 
pastors. The members of the adminis- 
trative committee shall be appointed at 
the first meeting of the board to serve 
to the close of the next annual meeting, 
and thereafter the committee shall be 
appointed annually to serve to the close 
of the next annual meeting. 


Sec. 8. The business committee shall 
be composed of such members of the 
administrative committee as it may 
designate and of the treasurers of the 
cooperating and affiliating organizations 
and of the ministers and missionaries 
benefit board and of the board of educa- 
tion. 

Sec. 9. The council shall be composed 
of the executive secretary of the board. 
who shall be the chairman of the coun- 
cil, and of an administrative officer of 
each cooperating organization, of the 
ministers and missionaries benefit board 
and of the board of education, of one 
secretary of the affiliating organization 
and one secretary of the city mission so- 
cieties, class A. 

It shall hold regular meetings and for 
its advice questions may be submitted to 
it by the executive secretary and the ad- 
ministrative committee. It may also ini- 
tiate policies and, after review by the 
executive secretary, present them to the 
administrative committee whether ap- 
proved by the executive secretary or not. 

It shall prepare the budget of the 
board for submission to the administra- 
tive committee. 

Sec. 10. By substituting for “It shall 
be the duty of the General Board of Pro- 
motion”, the words “It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion”. 

Sec. 12. By substituting for the words 
“General Board of Promotion” the 
words “Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion”. 

Make such changes in the notation of 
the sections as the adoption of amend- 
ments to the by-laws may make neces- 


sary 
For the reasons hereinbefore stated 
the law committee recommends the 


adoption of the following: 
Standing Resolutions 


That the Standard city mission socie- 
ties of class A be divided into the follow- 
ing groups: 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn Kansas City Rochester 
Buffalo Los Angeles San Francisco 
Chicago New York St. Louis 
Cleveland Philadelphia 


That the affiliating organizations be di- 
vided into the following groups: 


Group 1 
Arizona District of Columbia 
California, North Idaho 


California, South Tllinois 
Colorado Indiana 
Connecticut Iowa 

Delaware Kansas 


(Continued on page 343) 
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THE BAPT 


The Christian Life 


The Unfailing Comrade 


The greatest need of the world today, of our modern life, is the sense of a vital relation- 
ship with the things that are eternal, the consciousness of living the life which is immortal 


WE gain the feeling of intimacy 
and sympathy from mystical 
experience. We experience God 
only in the nearer phases of his 
Being. We do not experience in- 
finity. We will not know, by ex- 
perience, eternity except by the 
continuity of our own immortal 
life. But spiritual experience does 
lead to adoration, to worship, to a 
sense of establishing a relationship 
with a Power which has measure- 
less resources. 

Spiritual experience gives a great 
chorus of testimony to the reality 
of a Being who is near, sympa- 
thetic, powerful, and wise; a Being 
who responds to our call, who 
helps in our weakness, and who 
guides in time of need. And who- 
ever, with open mind, and with 
understanding heart, has seen a 
human life visibly sustained by a 
Power more than human, a Power 
unseen but ever real, knows that 
our life is more than what the eyes 
see, and the world is more than 
what the hands handle 

We do deal with mystery; and 
reason cannot give exact definitions 
to experiences and to the Source 
of them. But the mystery invites 
us to a great spiritual adventure. 
Reason has no right to make us 
halt in that adventure. The great- 
est need of the world today, of 
our modern life, is the sense of a 
vital relationship with the things 
that are eternal, the consciousness 
of living the life which is immortal. 


Can the radiance of the first 
Christian years be restored? Yes, 
for the light which has sometimes 
burned low has never’ been 
quenched. We still live in the kind 
of world which Jesus interpreted 
to men. The physical world but 
thinly veils the glory of God; and 
that glory sometimes breaks 
through. In the flowers of the 
field, in the faces of children, in 
the order and beauty of the world, 
he is visible for those who have 
“eyes to see.” 


The Mystical Experience of the 
Eternal 


Still do prayer and meditation 
yield the results which Jesus found 
when he “rose a great while before 
day, and departed into the moun- 
tain to pray.” The shepherds of 
Israel, in far-off times, watching 
by night the stars and guarding 
their flocks, learned the way into 


the mystical experience of the 
Eternal. They learned that there 
is a Voice which speaks in silence, 
a Presence that makes itself known 
in the quiet of the heart. They 
did not make a theology of it, but 
they did set it to music. And the 
joyousness which flows in music, 
and in poetry, is a better expression 
of the inner spirit of the religion 
of Jesus than are the logical ex- 
planations which do not explain, 
and the philosophical forms in 
which the spiritual life refuses to 
flow. 

Human life has still the promise 
and the possibilities which Jesus 
found in it. Into man’s personality 
the power of the Infinite is wait- 
ing to flow, if he will make himself 
a channel for service to humanity. 
Still do we need inspiration rather 
than repression; still does human- 
ity possess a capacity for origi- 
nality, for spiritual initiative, for 
resourcefulness and for unmeasured 
growth. 

In such experience, Christ does 
not become a fading memory from 
the ancient world, nor a mere 
tradition from an _  ever-receding 
past. The gap between his life 
and ours does not widen with the 
years. His story is not simply an 
oft-told tale from a far-off land. 
Spiritual experience bridges the 
gap of time and space; for that ex- 
perience is timeless. There is an 
impressive continuity about it, 
through the ages. Life is lifted 
out of its narrowng horizons and 
gains eternal meaning. 

There are men today who are 
willing to acknowledge that there 
is a wisdom in Christ’s teaching, a 
shrewdness in his answers to his 
critics, a value in his principles of 
conduct, but who have never flung 
themselves into a loyalty to the 
unseen Leader, and do not know 
the secret joys of an undivided 
heart. Indeed the rationalism of 
today dissects the motives of 
idealism, and thus destroys them. 

The realities of the spiritual 
world are outside of our sense per- 
ceptions. They escape the crucible 
and the test tube; they transcend 
the measuring rod and the scales. 
But they respond with light and 
with power to the test of spiritual 
experience. The way for a man to 
make the test is to fling himself 
whole into the life which religion 
implies. This is done not by ra- 


tionalistic processes but 
will; by a whole-hearted loyalty to 
duty, and a complete consecration 
to the Eternal. 
Testing Theories 
Any theory of the world, any in- 
terpretation of life, may be tested 


by asking what incentives it gives | 


for living, by inquiring what kind | 
of motives would really express it. | 
The Christian faith tells us that) 
the real world is eternal, and offers | 
immortality unto men. 


toward this declaration, the’ 
attitude of agnosticism or of, 
faith. | 


May faith be rationally defended? | 
That is not the highest test. Rath- 
er ask, “What motives does it sup-| 
ply? What impulses does it in- 
spire?” Faith in immortality is its’ 
own highest justification. Tested. 
by the incentives it furnishes toward) 
clean living, that faith stands se- 
cure. Ask, “What conduct is in’ 
keeping with it?” The answer is, 
that it justifies integrity and truth! 
and honor. Faith is the mother of 
chivalry, of splendid daring, of| 
complete loyalty to a cause. It is) 
far-sighted, and is willing to de- 
vote itself to ends that lie far De- 
yond the span of a single life-time. 
It puts a high value on the powers) 
of human personality. It dares to) 
trust the sustaining power of God. 
It does not ask, in advance of! 
service rendered, that there be 
guarantees of economic profit. It 
justifies ideals and aspirations and 
hopes and prayers. } 

If for no other reason we should 
cherish that hope because it is 
associated with all the greatest im 
centives in life; with all the mo 
buoyant hopes of the human he 
with all the noblest motives of 
human will; with all of our m 
ardent ideals. 
in power, confident that its pat 
is imperishable and that the s 
taining strength of the Eternal ¢ 
not fail. Immortality begins a 
quality of the life that now iS, | é 
ing it moral worth and spirii 
meaning. It gains assurance ff 
the power which comes into hun 
life from invisible sources. It 
luminates the landscape of life v 
an unfading radiance. The f 
shall dissolve, but the eternal I 
shall continue—From “The Po 
of an Endless-Life” by Henry Hal 
lam Saunderson. Published by Thy 
Century Company. } 


~ 


Men take, | 


by the | 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


yrrelation of Programs 


[he Church and Recreation. 

there is a large place in the 
for a recreational program can- 
denied. In this day when there 
much surplus energy and time— 
noney, the fact is evident and 
g that the church must give a 
nd wholesome direction—not su- 
on, necessarily—to the . activities 
jndividual’s leisure time. “An idle 
is the devil’s workshop.” Fur- 
yre, it is the religious duty of the 
to develop the social and physi- 
25 of its constituency, and a well- 
| policy of recreation will help 
dlish such. 

program of recreation will nat- 
evolve around the young people, 
ly because they are the ones who 
attracted to the church because 
social and physical activities, but 
ecause such a program can most 
teach them some of the most im- 
t truths of life. Thus well-su- 
d play will teach self-control, giv- 
rection and check to the instinct 
lf-aggrandizement and rivalry; it 
ster cooperation and mutual help- 
; because of the necessity for team 
Most of all, play makes for real 
ntanceship, thus minimizing mis- 
tandings and unjust criticizing, 
are the bane of any organization. 
3, therefore, very evident that in 
ting programs for young people 
1urch in order to systematize our 
we must not overlook the part 
ay may have and should have in 
ping the best kind of Christian 


life. The amount of recreation that a 
young people’s group should have 
varies with the vicinity; certainly it 
should never be less than one hour a 
week and in the vast majority of cases 
a great deal more. The place for rec- 
reation does not necessarily need to be 
a church gymnasium, splendid as such 
an institution is; systematic recreation 
may be carried on in the homes, in 
vacant halls or buildings, or in God’s 
wonderful out-of-doors. To a group or 
leader with a vision of the possibilities 
in a recreational program these will be 
minor problems. 


The Aurora B. Y. P. U. 


Cabinet 

A B. Y. P. U. that has worked out a 
very interesting ritual and initiation serv- 
ice and a catchy nomenclature for its 
cabinet members is that of the Marion 
Avenue Baptist Church of Aurora, III. 
The cabinet, composed of the officers of 
the union, occupies an important part in 
the work carried on. There are ten of- 
ficers who have the following names and 
duties: Ruler of the conclave, presiding 
officer; guide, chairman of the devotional 
activities; leader, in charge of the social 
activities; ambassador, in charge of all 
outside contacts of the union, such as 
social service; purser, treasurer; scribe, 
secretary; musicale, director of songs 
and special music; advisor and counsel- 
lor, who have the duties described on 
this page in the issue of April 12. All 
business of the union is passed upon by 
the cabinet, plans are projected, and dis- 
cussion topics are arranged. A series of 


NET OF MARION AVENUE B. 
MILLER Is SECOND FROM YPHE LEFT, STANDING. 


U. AURORA, ILL. PASTOR H. C. 


seven meetings has just closed in which 
the general subject, “The Seven Lamps 
of Life,” based on Ruskin’s “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture”, was discussed. 

Members are received on the recom- 
mendation of the cabinet and are initi- 
ated by passing through two degrees. 
The first degree is given on a week night 
and consists of social features as well as 
the more serious, of which the “Oath of 
Loyalty” is representative: “On my 
honor I will do my best to be a loyal 
member of the B. Y. P. U. I will obey 
its laws and uphold its ideal. I also 
promise that I will not reveal to any one 
the secret ordeals of initiation into 
which I am now about to enter.” The 
second degree is conferred on the fol- 
lowing Sunday night at the regular meet- 
ing. In this dignified and beautiful serv- 
ice, each member of the cabinet gives a 
brief address which helps present the 
great ideals of Christian service and its 
challenge to youth. The service closes 


by the candidate’s taking the regular 
pledge of the B. Y. P. U. 
According to the pastor, Henry Clay 


Miller, the scheme has proved valuable. 


Query and Comment 

What would you do with “knockers 
in the society? 

Listen to them—at least once. And 
in listening, really hear what they say. 
Maybe the society can profit. 

Prof. W. W. Charters, in his article 
on “Personality” in the April American 
says of criticism: “Sift out the kernel 
of truth in what was said. It is worth 
its weight in gold. It is valuable in- 
formation about ‘yourself which may 
never before have been brought to your 
attention. You can use the criticism 
towards. self-improvement.” What is 
true of a person in this respect may be 
true of a group of persons. 

A writer of syndicated newspaper ar- 
ticles compares criticism and flattery. 
Of the latter she observes that “ a very 
small percentage of it is given from 
pure affection and admiration. The rest 
is merely a social lubricant.” Of criti- 
cism this writer contends that even 
when the charges are not altogether 
true, there is usually some basis for 
truth and if one listens, criticism may 
contribute to self-knowledge. 

In the light of all that the “knocker” 
says, examine the _ situation—yourself 
and the society—plan for the application 
of such remedies as the honest exam- 


” 


ination seems to indicate, seek the 
“knocker’s” aid in the search for and 
the application of the remedy. If such 


an effort is made, earnestly made, and 
the “knocker” is not silenced, then may- 
be he will have to be ignored thereafter. 
And particularly is this final suggestion 
true if the “knocker” happens to be 
one of those who knocks without rea- 
son. 


ee 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


A Whole Church Full of 


People 
By Mrs. W. H. Norr 
(Nolz: This true little stery about a 


real little girl and a very real church in 
Buffalo, N. Y., was sent to the Chimney 
Corner with the thought that possibly 
other churches in other cities would do 
something to make other little sick girls 
grow to love the entire membership de- 
votedly and gratefully! Don’t you think 
this particular child will be sure to have 
that lovely Sunday-morning-feeling of 
which the Bible tells: “I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord.’’) 


6OYRTHAT can J do, Meemie?” 

“Do, girlie? Why your break- 
fast will soon be ready. Can’t you be 
patient awhile?” 

“P-a-t-i-e-n-t?” echoed the small in- 
Valid ob etryle 

A happy thought came to mother, and 
into her little daughter’s hands she put 
the last number of the Junior World. 
“Read the last chapter of this story,” 
she said. 

Girlie was nine years old, in the fourth 
grade, too, and could read understand- 
ingly. Eagerly she took the paper. “It’s 
the real-est story I ever read!” she an- 
nounced, as later mother brought the 
oatmeal and milk—all that was allowed 
SO urar. 

“T’m tired of oatmeal and milk,” sighed 
Miss Sick-a-bed. 

“Yes, sweetheart, mother understands, 
but we must remember how very ill you 
have been, and...... 

A tinkle of the doorbell interrupted 
her. “The mail man!’ cried the little 
patient gleefully. “He always rings just 
that way.” 

Sure enough, it was the postman with 
two packages, one solid and square—a 
dainty book; the other some puzzles to 
be cut out and matched. But what sun- 
shine they brought into that sickroom as 
the little girl read, cut out puzzles, rested 
and — in-between-times — endured neces- 
sary rubbings and treatments. The book 
with its sweet stories about Galilee 
walked right into her heart. 

“T just love it, Meemie dear!” she 
breathed, as she passed her hand softly 
over the cover. ; 

Just as she settled down for the night 
there came a rap on the window. Girlie’s 
father was looking in. He held up a 
package. “For you!” he said. “I will 
leave it in the vestibule.” 

Girlie’s heart went pit-a-pat when she 
opened the package and found a four- 
room doll’s set of cardboard furniture. 
Four rugs in gay colors and every con- 
ceivable article needed to make a living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen and bedroom 
perfect. 


It took several days to cut them all 
out, paste them in shape and in addition 
make dolls to live in them. 


You needn’t think the doorbell stopped 
tinkling those days! It kept up a peri- 
odical jingling. Once there came the 
most spring-like pink primrose plant, 
another time the most odorous pink hya- 
cinth. Each one like the book walked 
right into Miss Sick-a-bed’s heart! She 
watched each dainty bud burst into full 
bloom, and loved them with all the 
strength of her little life. 


One day, when no doorbell rang, some- 
one found an odd package in the vesti- 
bule which proved to be a Whitney set 
of Valentine materials. It took some 
skill to select the right parts for the 
right make-ups, but in the end there were 
eight very lacy valentines! Before they 
were quite finished the postman brought 
a most novel gift. Just a box of odds 
and ends of colored yarn, and an im- 
ported yarn doll for a sample. The doll 
was three inches long, head, body and 
limbs in proportion, all made of yarn 
twisted, tied and coaxed into shape. 
A whole family of these were fash- 
ioned as more days passed, and then, 
oh dear me! there was that sugges- 
tion of a village in February Junior 
World made from walnut shells. Too 
cunning for words! Miss Invalid cut 
a square of cardboard, covered it with 
green paper paths, and flower-beds of 
brown paper, then set up her palms 
and walnut Jhouses. It made the 
quaintest little village when every thing 
was carefully put in its proper place: 


“A village and a house for dolls, 
With people made to fit, 
Who moved through yard, and rooms, 
and halls 
Guided by Girlie’s wit! 


It kept her fingers busy~quite 
To make them all just right, 
And better yet it filled her mind 
Between pills and rubs unkind.” 


Of course this sounds something like 
a fairy tale, but it is not, for with all 
yet told there came as many things 


Tos not in the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding 
flowers, 
Nor in the red breast’s mellowing 
tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in 
showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There always, always something 
sings. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


THE BAPY 


again. A book about India, eacl; 
page illustrated in colors, and o 
opposite page a larger outlined \ 
to be colored. A little game fri 
Sunday-school teacher; and, if i 
lieve it, a thirteen-day-box fro) 
mother’s Sunday-school class! 
was a surprise for every one ¢ 
teen days. Miss Sick-a-bed wou} 
for her “surprise” before her eye. 


wide open mornings. 


Periodicals came, too, from he 
there, so that her mother migh| 
them aloud. And valentines! Toc 
to count. Thirty-four to begiy 
from the junior department, Th 
and boys had had their annual 
and they had spent one hour of i 
ing gorgeous valentines for thei} 
absent member. | 


You would have agreed wit 
when she said: “I think all these > 
must like me!” | 


“It makes me think of Timothy 
mother. | 


x 


“Timothy? But why?” 

“Well, because Timothy’s moth 
grandmother both loved the dear « 
and your mother and grandmothe 
love the dear church, and if at 
really loves all the people who: 
church, they have hosts of frienc 
ype .” (mother’s voice grew ‘1 
right here) “if any one, even an 
year-old girl is in trouble, they a's 
in trying to help. You can’t he) 
with friends of that kind.” 


Little Miss Invalid nodded her ) 
head thoughtfully: “I know,” sh; 
“Tl never, never, be lonely ws 
have a whole church full of peck 
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love me! 


ees 


Can Any One Tell? 


When the English tongue we 2 
Why is “break” not rhymed with “tz 
Will you tell me why it’s true | 
We say “sew” but likewise “fe” 
And the fashioner of verse | 
Cannot cap his “horse” with a 
“Beard sounds not the same as “I 
“Cord” is different from “word,” 
“Cow” is cow, but “low” is low, 
“Shoe” is never rhymed with “foe 
Think of “hose” and “dose” and 3 
And of “goose” and also “choose 
Think of “comb”. and “tomb’: 
“bomb,” i 

“Doll” and “roll” and “home’ : 
“some”; 

And since “pay” is rhymed with '# 
Why not “paid” with “said,” I py 
We have “blood” and “food” and ‘0 
“Mould” is not pronounced like “i 
Wherefore “done” but “gone” | 

“lone”? 
Is there any reason known? 
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Among Ourselves 


Citizenship Con- 
ference 


; 
y Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 
e and university students’ con- 
on the observance of law and 
ip was held in Washington, D. 
. 5-6. This conference was at- 
by over 250 students from col- 
- nearly every state of the union. 
* the sessions were held in the 
4 of the Raleigh Hotel, and the 
ice was marked by great en- 
1. 
king feature was the large num- 
young-people who were on the 
. Their addresses were uni- 
of a high order, and character- 
great strength of conviction and 
expression. Senator Sheppard 
s, who presided at the banquet on 
y evening, remarked that with 
ung people coming to the front, 
uld be no doubt about the future 
ountry. 
H. Elizabeth Smith of Wellesley 
discussed “The College Students’ 
Citizenship.” She declared that 
ing womanhood of the nation 
tand squarely behind prohibition. 
rapidly becoming bad taste for 
nt to appear drunk,” said W. 
Jominick, managing editor of the 
uly News. “Drinking is now iso- 
d those who do drink are becom- 
e and more conspicuous.” 
Esther McDonald of Columbia 
tym leachers’ College said 
1 believe in prohibition because 
emoved the fear of the corner 
rom their lives. The mother who 
the prohibition law has, lost a 
al of her right to demand obedi- 
m her children.” 
ell Berge of the University of 
a told the students “the law- 
tendency in our colleges is all 
valent.” He called for a crusade 
i of law enforcement. 


Z the prohibition leaders intro- 
‘formally to the students were: 
Frank B. Willis of Ohio, hon- 
*e chairman of the citizens’ com- 
f one thousand, sponsoring the 
’ conference; Mrs. William H. 
of Boston, of the women’s com- 
f one hundred; Prohibition Com- 
rt Roy A. Haynes, Wayne B. 
, general counsel of the Anti- 
League, and Richard Morsé of 
tk, a well known Yale graduate. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, as- 
ttorney general, speaking at the 
N session of the conference, said 
ge was often flung at college 
Women of today that they are 
irreligious, superficial and law- 
Unfortunately many are,” she 
“But we must not forget that 
int group in each college makes 
noise and receives more notice 
Steady, reliable majority that 


dents 


forms the bulk of the young people, and 
among whom are the hope and potenti: 
leaders of tomorrow.” 

Many delegates to the conference re- 
ported during discussion of conditions in 
American colleges and universities, that 
there was some drinking, but that condi- 
tions on the whole were improved over 
previous years. Some reported that 
alumni returning to college with the ex- 
pectation of reviving some of their old- 
time drinking customs were frequently 
responsible for undergraduates breaking 
the law. Many means of combating the 
difficulty were discussed. 

Several members of the house of rep- 
resentatives made addresses, among them 
being Representative M. Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, who declared that the 
present congress was the driest in the 
history of America. He said the forces 
of righteousness were in a “war” which 
would take courage, red blood and devo- 
tion. The law-breaking minority shall 
not overthrow the sane, considerate de- 
cision of the great majority. He advo- 
cated placing prohibition agents in the 
civil service, more severe sentences for 
violations of the Volstead Act, and de- 
portation for aliens who should be con- 
victed of such violations. 

A great meeting was held in Calvary 
Baptist Church on Sunday afternoon, 
when the auditorium was packed to the 
doors. The chief interest in this service 
centered in an address by Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho.. Discussing the 
the prevent crisis in congress and in the 
country, the senator spoke with great 
frankness and force, and declared that 
the unusual conditions confronting us 
must not be accepted as an impeachment 


church 


M. H. Giffin, Superior, 

clerk since 1900, member of State Board 

of Wisconsin, brother of J. H. Giffin of 
Kaying, China 


Wis., 


either of the American form of govern- 
ment or of the capacity of the people to 
rule. Rather should they be accepted as 
a “call to duty to preserve and hand on 
to posterity that inheritance which our 
forebears gave into our keeping. 
Through constitutional and lawful 
means,’ he added, “with due regard for 
orderly methods under a government of 
law, but in searching and remorseless 
fashion, let us make the hour of reck- 
Oning a memorable one. The days 
through which we are passing are the 
agony, but they may also be made the 
glory of a truly great and self-governing 
people.” : 

Among the conference’s suggestions 
for better law enforcement were: To 
“inform students and faculty members 
concerning the facts about the passage 
of the eighteenth amendment;” use of 
publicity material; “arouse a sense of re- 
sponsibility among athletic coaches, 
among fraternity presidents and officers 
and various student groups which repre- 
sent leadership;” “cooperation to the full 
with student Y. M. C. A. in its forward 
program, and the Y. W. C. A. and other 
religious organizations of whatever 
creed or color;” “an adequate place for 
discussion and public address upon the 
program of intercollegiate conferences;” 
assistance in political campaigns “espe- 
cially insisting that candidates for office 
commit themselves to law observance 
and law enforcement.” 


Pacific Northwest Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEy 

There are 50,000 Baptists in the Pacific 
Northwest, which includes the states of 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon. If there are fifty-seven varieties of 
Baptists, I am sure each one is repre- 
sented in this vast territory. The editors 
of Tue Baptist have requested me to in- 
clude all these Baptists in this wide area 
in my letters, and I have had the temer- 
ity to agree to do so. Perhaps this is 
evidence sufficient that I have not yet 
grown old. My duties will not permit 
me to spend any time in gathering news, 
but I shall make it my recreation to 
make use of all items forwarded to me 
by our workers in this great field. 


New World Movement 

The Baptists of the Northwest have 
taken this movement seriously. The per 
capita offerings made will compare favor- 
ably with those of any other part of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. When the 
church building operations which have 
been in progress during this period are 
taken into consideration, these Baptists 
appear to be of heroic mold. From all 
parts of the field I have heard of strenu- 
ous efforts being put forth to raise the 
quota assigned to each of the conven- 
tions in these states. It is refreshing to 
hear individuals now and then say, “I 
have paid my pledge in full.” Great 
credit is due our state secretaries who 
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are wisely directing and persistently 
pushing the campaign these days. 
The State Conventions 

Four of the state conventions in this 
field will be held in the month of May 
and all on the same days, May 13, 14 
and 15. Idaho meets at Nampa, Mon- 
tana at Butte, East Washington at Walla 
Walla, and West Washington at Cen- 
tralia. The programs indicate that these 
conventions are quite largely depending 
upon themselves for speakers, though the 
names of M. D. Eubanks, Robert Harper, 
F, A. Agar, Isabe! Crawford, W. H. 
Bowler and Charles L. White appear on 
some of them. The distances between 
these cities are so great that no one 
speaker can possible attend all of them. 
The Oregon Convention will meet at 
Columbia City in July. 

October seems to me the best month 
for our state convention gatherings. 
When these are thrown in before the 
meeting of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention it gives a surfeit of good things 
to some and demands exceedingly strenu- 
ous work of others. The Northern Bap- 
tist Convention should set the pace in 
the spring time to be caught up by the 
state conventions in the fall and pushed 
on to victory. I am not one who be- 
lieves that all things were done properly 
in the olden days, but sometimes our 
present methods seem to produce much 
inore confusion than is necessary. 

Mrs. Ann E. Latourette 

One by one the old pioneers who 
crossed the plains back in the forties 
are passing away. On Feb. 11, Mrs. 
Ann E. Latourette came to the end of 
her life journey at her home in Portland. 
She crossed the plains with her parents 
in 1845 when she was six years old. For 
seventy-nine years she lived at Oregon 
City. She was the daughter of Rev. 
Ezra Fisher, one of the first Baptist 
missionaries and educators in Oregon. 
In 1864 she married L. D. C. Latourette. 
Five children are still living. She was 
the grandmother of Professor Kenneth 
Scott Latourette of Yale University. 

Rev. H. S. Black 

This faithful, energetic minister of 
Jesus Christ died at Tacoma, Feb. 29, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Born in West 
Virginia, brought up in Ohio, he gradu- 
ated from.the theological department of 
Shurtleff College in 1886. His ministry 
covered nearly forty years, during which 
time he held pastorates at Pana, Kewa- 
nee and Carlinville in Illinois, at Wal- 
lace and Fruitland in Idaho, and at Col- 
fax, Centralia, Elma and Tacoma in 
Washington. His last charge was at 
Fruitland, Idaho. 

New Pastor at Boise 
. Rev. A. F. Colver on April 15 became 
pastor of the First Baptist Church at 
Boise, Idaho. He has already had pas- 
torates in Idaho at Weiser and Black- 
foot. For the past four years he has 
done unusually efficient work with the 
Grace Baptist Church, Spokane, Wash. 
He leaves this church with a member- 
ship of 604. Upon leaving, the men of 
the church presented him with a gold 
watch, while the ladies presented to his 
good wife a seal handbag, and the 
daughter, Marjorie, was likewise remem- 


bered. Any man who can lead his peo- 
ple in adding 300 new members, 150 of 
them by baptism, during a pastorate of 
four years is entitled to expressions of 
their appreciation. The First Church of 
Boise is the leading church in Idaho, 
where Pastor Colver will undoubtedly 
continue his good work. 
Linfield College, Oregon. 


Nebraska Notes 


By R. R. Coon 

Meetings of real interest were held in 
many of the churches on Easter day. 
At Grand Island a full day’s program 
was “Easter services of worship, music, 
sermon and pageantry,’ planned by the 
pastor, Rev. A. C. Hull. One special 
feature was the presentation at the 
morning service of a large number of 
those received into membership during 
the year. Ninety-five have united with 
the church during the last year. Sixty of 
these by baptism. Easter was a great 
day there. 

The First church, Lincoln, has had a 
pre-Easter campaign, a win-one cam- 
paign that has proved most successful. 
At the Second church, the pastor is con- 
ducting special servies aided by Mr. Wm. 
Allen as musical leader. At Palmyra, 
Pastor Slaughter is having a ten days’ 
meeting, ten have been converted. Rev. 
J. F. Judkins is at Middlebranch, the 
church there cooperating heartily in 
evangelistic work. Chadron and Alliance 
are partners in special meetings; the pas- 


A. L. Stone, professor in the department 
of agriculture of Madison University, an 
active worker in First church, a member 


of the state board of managers. Mr. 

Stone was largely responsible for bring- 

ing about the summer. school for rural 

pastors at Madison under the department 
of agriculture 
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tors, Hamilton and Clark, each} 
evangelists for the other with sy| 

Rev. B. H. Ward was ae | 
twelve days holding services of g: 
terest. Thirty-seven were cork 
Rev. J. D. Collins helped at thy 
baptizing twenty. A union me¢ 
Tekamah resulted in the church, 
ing eleven. The same number y, 
ceived into membership at Hastir} 
ing February. Pawnee City h 
closed a twelve weeks’ school | 
sions that has proved of greaj 
especially to the younger membe' 
evangelistic meeting at Superior: 
March 30. Seventy have alread 
taken into the church. Pastor S| 
is hoping many more will join, } 
P. Renn was the evangelist. Rey] 
Coon is leading the Kearney | 
heroically. That large church is ¢} 
to hear his sermons on “Vital | 
ings.” 


Rev. E. Tribolet | 


AN APPRECIATION BY J. E. Cum) 
April 14 a cablegram was 1 
from Rangoon as follows: “Deel 
gret to convey the sad news of th 
of Rev. E. Tribolet from pneumog 


Another veteran missionary haf 
in Burma after distinguished ser} 
nearly thirty-six years’ at Tavoy, ]\s 
Mandalay and Myingyan., | 


He was born in Alsace-Lorrai 
20, 1862, came’ to America in his) 
manhood, was converted at C\| 
I:l, immediately entered Morga! 
Seminary, and was a classmate f 
F. L. Anderson, who states th 
Tiibolet was the ablest man i) 
class of 1888. He distinguished 1 
ir Hebrew and was later appoit 
Doctor Harper to be an examinera 
language. 

After graduation from the sei 
he married and sailed immediaty 
Tavoy, Burma. Favored with 1 
cellent teacher, Saya Lu Din, he sb 
acquired a mastery of the Ba 
langue, and a genuine love of thei 
and comradeship with them. 

After the death of his wife at/2 
he was transferred to Bassein ant 
built up an excellent central f 
school, and traveled widely on evig 
tic tours through the Bassein ai 
aungmya districts. He was ¢ 
builder and excelled as a school mn 
in thoroughness, discipline and § 
tion. At Mandalay he brought tl 
high. school to prominence as 
the best schools in Burma. The 
he had charge of the great Mé 
field, supervised the erection of tlt 
high school buildings and made it 
rangements for the entertainment)! 
Burma Conference and Conven)! 
1920. His capacity for work was |? 
ous. 

His final service at Myingyé 
equally efficient. Many youn, 
throughout the country will risell 
bless his memory. 

In conference with missionat® 
was shy. He worked best | 
with or through committees. 4 
unusual strength of mind and bot 


| 


| 
} 
| 
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were direct and forceful. He 
th equal fluency English, French, 
and Burmese. He was a great 
keenly interested in the histori- 
opment of nations, philosophies 
xions. 

second marriage he found in 
elissa Aldrich, a wife whose 
Jture, winsomeness, tact and de- 
iichly blessed his own life and 
eir home a refuge for anyone 
sympathy, help and guidance in 
‘of life. Mrs. Tribolet, two sons 
aughter survive him. Where is 
to take up the great work which 
aid down? 


Jistrict of Columbia 
» Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 
f our youngest churches has just 
1 its house of worship. The 
Park Baptist church started 
organization of a Bible school 
yh 2, 1910. The church was or- 
‘on June 5 of the same year. It 
vith fifty-five members, and has 
embership of 133, with 351 mem- 
the Bible school. Takoma Park 
of the delightful and thriving 
of Washington, and is the na- 
sadquarters of the Seventh Day 
tse Rev. W. E. LaRue is the 
i the church, and has done much 
_ self-sacrifcing work. The new 
is of stone, Gothic in style of 
ure. The auditorium has been 
d, but the Sunday school house 
itually have added to it a second 
[he total cost of this building 
e is $84,661.09. Toward this, the 
1 and Southern Conventions 
h given $10,000. The Columbia 
on has given $7000, while the 
tself small as it is in its mem- 
has raised $32,661.09. The church 
y a mortgage debt of $25,000 
planned by the official body of 
ch that the mortgage shall be 
at the rate of $5000 a year. 


es of “pleasant evenings” was 
_for the week preceding the 
sdication of the property. There 
ymmunity night, a church night 
denominational night. Large 
S were present on each of these 
and great interest was mani- 
1 all that was said and done. 
April 13, was called dedication 
the morning service the sermon 
ched by Rev. H. W. O. Milling- 
utive secretary of the Columbia 
on of Baptist Churches. At the 
1service Mr. Gratz E. Dunkum, 
‘trator of the Columbia Associa- 
*sided, and the dedicatory ad- 
is made by Dr. William Alen 
dean of the Columbian College 
xeorge Washington University. 
‘er of dedication was offered by 
is C. Primm, pastor of the 


church, 


oung church has made an excel- 
‘nning, and with such splendid 
its membership, such wise pas- 
lership, such an excellent com- 
) draw from, and such fine prop- 
which to invite people, it has 
uture before it. 


Boston Letter 
By CLARENCE H. WATSON 
“The Church Period.” 

More and more is Lent and Easter 
coming to be considered the church 
period. The annual insistence and ob- 
servance by the old ritualistic bodies, has 
had much to do with it. And the wel- 
come spring opening has helped. The 
wide realm of evangelicalism has become 
sympathetically affected. It is the ex- 
ception now when churches do not take 
advantage of the impressive concentra- 
tion of thought and feeling upon Christ 
and religion during Lent and Easter. 


WILLIAM E, LA RUE. 


Our beginning to use the theater for 
large worshiping congregations, reminds 
us of the early colonial period in Bos- 
ton, when the theater made concession 
to religion by closing its doors every 
week on “prayer meeting night.” Per- 
haps there is hope in the new order, and 
spiritual advantage. The prevailing ob- 
servance of the church period is no 
slavish ecclesiastical imitation. Its free- 
dom from ritual and emphasis upon edi- 
fication and platform inspiration prove 
it. 

A Season of Spiritual Variety. 

The variety in service and blessing 
during the church period has come to be 
anticipated and enjoyed. In individual 
churches, ministers and people become 
absorbed, and special services are largely 
attended. Great gatherings at pivotal 
points addressed by eminent ministers 
in plain and faithful messages that at- 
tract the newspapers, have helped to 
create a vital atmosphere. All in all, 
we are hearing of the happiest spiritual 
results and of unusual ingatherings. It 
looks as if the “church period” in the 
springtime, had displaced the storm and 
frost-bound “week of prayer’ in early 
January. And it is a wise and unifying 
Christian arrangement. 

The Point of View. 

Concerning the same shining object, 
admirable and kindly critics have differ- 
ent impressions. A man so_ superbly 
correct, both in matter and manner, as 
Matthew Arnold, compelled varying esti- 
mates. Julia Ward Howe confessed that 
she did not altogether admire his 
“square-jawed English mind,” and said 
that when Wendell Phillips gave him the 
public farewell in Boston, so different 
was his oratory from the atrocious 
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Arnold article, that it was “as if a rose 
were complimenting a cabbage.” On 
the other hand, so brilliantly sensitive an 
intellectual as Edmund Gosse, recalling 
the immaculate Matthew, inconsolably 
bemoaned the loss of him, “in these days 
when behavior is so very lax and un- 
buttoned.” 

What we easily remember in literature, 
we must not forget in theology. It is 
about theology that our impressions are 
varying now, not about religion. During 
this Lenten-Easter season, from our dif- 
fering Christian angles, we are catching 
something of the same divine glory. 

A Study in Contrast. 

During the last week, Boston has been 
enjoying two men of eminence, but of 
radically different type: Principal L. P. 
Jacks of Mansfield College, Oxford and 
Professor J. R. Sampey, the Old Testa- 
ment scholar of Louisville. Each brought 
marked spiritual uplift to his own com- 
pany. Doctor Jacks is a spiritual philo- 
sopher; Doctor Sampey, a_ scholarly 
evangelist. It was a wholesome study 
in ministerial contrast that the two 
types afforded. We were grateful for 
both. They had equal warmth and fire 
upon widely varying themes. Think of 
a less than twenty-minute discourse on 
the “Immanence and Transcendence of 
God,” with the great thoughts clarified, 
completed and expressed! That was a 
specimen of many remarkable addresses. 
Doctor Jack’s luminous and compact 
little books were easily explained by his 
preaching. It is elevation, and the large 
view. 

Professor Sampey is a veritable gos- 
peller, with a more urgent and popular 
appeal, and a larger hearing. He lived 
in® the Gospel of John day and night, in 
a series of gripping addresses in Park 
Street Church and Tremont Temple. 
They were profound, moving and experi- 
mental, and designed to produce deci- 
sion. He has the southern flash and fer- 
vor, and seemed to join youth with ripe 
spiritual authority, and conviction. 


Easter. 


To say that all the chruches were full 
on Easter would not be news. It is 
the other day in the year, from Christ- 
mas, when all the non-church-going re- 
serves come out, to see the styles, hear 
the music, enjoy the baptisms, and tem- 
porarily warm up an old habit that has 
become a sort of tradition. 

But there is a radiance about the day, 
as if a glory were shining through it, 
and some of it within reach of every- 
body. Better not scan too closely the 
right of the occasional worshiper to his 
portion. Robert Lynd did that, when he 
looked over the “Puritanism” of Samuel 
Pepys, and declared it “but the creaking 
of Sunday boots on the feet of a pagan.” 
But our Easter day exceeds in glory the 
Easter day of Charles the Second. Even 
some of our surviving superstitions look 
too beautiful to be altogether abandoned. 
One of them halted the writer, as, on 
Easter afternoon, passing a neighboring 
Episcopal church, he saw sweet young 
mothers and their proud youthful hus- 
bands, carrying their sweeter babes in 
to the altar to be christened. Thus, 
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“after the manner that some call ‘heresy,’ 
so worshiped they the God of their 
fathers.” Meanwhile, the babes looked 
as if they had just arrived from heaven 
—bless their hearts! 

Persistently do our people assume 
that the crowning symbolism and cele- 
bration of Easter is in the scriptural 
ordinance that gave us our name. Our 
own Boardman called it the “colors” of 
the church of God, and claimed that 
Baptists were the “color guard,” that 
“truth does not become whole and tri- 
umphant till she issues forth in symbol.” 
This consciousness of carrying “the 
heavenly devised banner of Immanuel’s 
gospel and church” has come to be a 
Baptist Easter consciousness. ‘The list 
of Baptist churches in Boston and vicin- 
ity alone that celebrated Easter in the 
baptism of a score or more of believers 
would be longer than this letter. Some 
churches “save” their converts to aug- 
ment the Easter feast. Anyhow, the 
Baptist habit has become nature, and the 
gospel crystalized into precious formula, 
and vitalized into a joyous incarnation. 


This would seem to deepen the Easter 
meaning. 

On Apr. 21 in the ministers’ meeting 
we had a study of minus quantities. Pas- 
tor Seasholes led a discussion of the 
“Theology of the Modern Poets.” Be- 
fore trying to discover their theology or 
hunting after their poetry, he confessed 
himself shadowed by the prophecy of a 
friend that both would be minus, and by 
his own suspicion of its fulfilment. Evi- 
dently we are not in a singing period. 
Modern poetry is much like a London 
fog—compounded of mist and smoke. 
It has no skylark habit of soaring into 
the blue and raining melody. Evidently 
the aeroplane is hand made, and there’s 
an engine in it, judging by the gasp and 
wheeze. 

Said a fair young graduate, “Now that 
I’m through college, I’m going to work!” 
“Yes,” he said, “and what will it be’? 
“I’m going to translate poetry,” she re- 
plied.” “Noble, begin on Amy Lowell,” 
he suggested. “Amy Lowell? Why, she 
writes in English”! “That’s the point,” 
he remarked. 


Church News by States 


New England | 


Pastor P. C. CLarK of Mars Hill, Me., 
is preaching to congregations that overflow 
the audience room Sunday morning and 
evening. There were baptisms every Sun- 
day in March. The Sunday school has 
broken all records and fice class-rooms are 
being built to increase its accommodations 


Pastor H. F. Huse of the Dover-Fox- 
croft (Me.) issues a bright monthly paper 
Baptist Church News. The April number 
announces special services with Evangelist 
Chadbourne, a record attendance in the 
Sunday school, an Easter baptism and con- 
cert, sports events among the young people 
at the parish house, formerly the Free 
Baptist Meeting House, and coming meet- 
ings of the church and association. The 
remarkable achievements of the New 
World Movement are given in a telling 
way. 

AT THE First CHURCH OF ROCKLAND, 
Me., Pastor Browne has been preaching to 
full houses. Dr. George R. Stair has been 
his assistant in evangelistic work for two 
weeks. Many decisions were made. A 
large group of young people are taking 
active share in the work. A fine new or- 
gan has been installed recently on which 
frequent recitals are given. The pastor 
and wife were pleasantly remembered on 
the third anniversary of the pastorate. It 
is significant that the large prayer meeting 
vestry is crowded on prayer meeting 
nights. 

THE PASTORATE OF REv. S. E. FROHOCK 
at United Baptist, Milo, Me., is going for- 
ward with increasing appreciation and suc- 
cess. A life-long student, he brings from 
his treasure things new as the latest need, 
and old as the eternal gospel. The Sun- 
day school has had over 300 in attendance 
on several recent occasions. Improve- 
ments have been made in the church prop- 
erty. Hon. E. M. Hamlin, formerly presi- 


dent of the Maine Convention, is a member 
of this church and is the general super- 
intendent of the work of the American 
Thread Company in Maine. He was a 
speaker at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
banquet of the company’s officials and 
business heads in New York on a recent 
evening and spoke clearly and forcefully 
of the importance of the Bible and Chris- 
tian faith to all business and national life. 

Epwarp FE, SUNDT OF THE GRADUATING 
class of Crozer Seminary was ordained to 
the gospel ministry, Apr. 6, in the First 
Baptist church, New London, Conn., Dr. 
Milton G. Evans, president of Crozer, 
preached the sermon. Dr. A. B. Coats 
offered the ordaining prayer. Rev. Chester 
H. Howe gave the welcome to the ministry. 
Mr. Sundt was born in Finland. 


FIRST CHURCH, WATERBURY, CONN., HAS 
engaged Miss Jennie M. Reed of Framing- 
ham, Mass., as director of religious edu- 
cation. Mlss Reed is a graduate of Colby 
College, Ocean Park School of Methods 
and is expected to graduate from Newton, 
in June. 

CENTRAL CHURCH, HARTFORD, FORMERLY 
broke ground for a new church building 
on Apr. 10, L. H. Boyd, chairman of the 
building committee, using the spade. Dr. 
Herbert Judson White offered prayer, Dr. 
John Newton Lackey made the address 
and Rey. A. B. 'Coats pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING of the Con- 
necticut state convention board was held 
on Apr. 8, for the transaction of the usual 
mid-year business. Rev. Elbert E. Gates, 
pastor-at-large for five years, was elected 
to succeed Dr. A. B. Coats, as state secre- 
tary, his duties to begin on May 1. Dr. 
A. B. Coats remains as secretary emeritus. 

Rev. C. J. ARMSTRONG or Nortru BILL- 
erica, Mass., has been called to the pastor- 
ate of the Danielson Baptist church. The 
church is awaiting his decision. 

Rev. OsMER G. BuppIncTon died at his 
home in West Mystic, Apr. 3. He was 
a native of Connecticut. He had held pas- 
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torates in New Jersey, Delaware a 
necticut. Mr. Buddington was a 
of the board of trustees of the co} 
and had served on the state board } 
motion. A son, Arthur, is a i 
the faculty of Princeton Univers; 
Mrs. GertRupE H. Gate, a prt 
member of the Central church ang 
erous benefactor of the work of 
nomination, passed away at Pinehi| 
Norwich (Conn.) home, on Apr, 
David A. Pitt, pastor of the chu 
assisted by Rev. P. C. Wright, a\ 
pastor and Rev. J. C. Robbins, | 
York, in the services held on 
Humanly speaking, the church o: 
she was a member, and the denon} 
have suffered an irreparable loss, | 
On Apr. 6, Rev. Horatio J. Cust 
tor of the Montauk Avenue chur 
London, Conn., baptized six ca| 
into the membership of the churc! 


DURING THE MONTH OF Marcu 
C. Dunbar, pastor of the First churi 
wich, Conn., received eighteen into} 
lowship of the church, twelve cour 
baptism. Ten persons have recen} 
before the board of deacons, six o} 
presented their letters. The ordini 
baptism is to be administered in + 
future. 


AT THE THIRD CHURCH, NORWICH) 
Rev. George R. Ferguson actin; 
eleven have been received by baptr 
three by letter. The church is grell 
couraged and the outlook is exci 
hopeful. 

Rev. C. A. Merritt, NoANKy (Ci 
steadily gathering the results of 4 
vival meetings conducted by Re 
Morgan Currie, Melrose, Mass. 1 
recently been accepted by baptit 
making the fourth time the ordin¢ 
been administered in the ee 
One interesting aftermath of the i 
is the interest in the prayer meeig 
attendance thereon having doubled 


THE oLD Mystic cHuRcH (Com| 
ton, First), the mother of all the} 
churches of the state, served at thor 
time by Rev. Geo. P. Jones, a MI 
minister, received candidates on 
Sunday by baptism. Rev. F. S. } 
the missionary of the association [ft 
tered the ordinance. 

DurING MARCH, AT THE First {ff 
Stonington, Conn., Rev. H. M. Tim 
baptized six young people. - 
Mrs. Thompson are doing a mail 
piece of work in reaching and inf 
the young people of the com 
Theirs is largely a work of traimi|} 
people for other fields than their 
many of them go out to the larg) 
to find their places of service. 


Rev. JoHN Morcan CurRIE, past ¢ 
Melrose Heights Baptist church Mt 
was the evangelistic preacher im 
tic Union church (Conn.), the »* 
weeks in March. (He was assit 
Bryon M. Hatfield, son of Rev! 
Hatfield, of Westerly, R. L, as so t 
cause of the work of the state 8 
department it was almost impos‘ 
the people to enter the church by fe 
entrance. Nevertheless the interes! 
great that the attendance was us 
large in view of the circumstanc) 
church was greatly revived. M@ 
twenty made confession of faith. 
the last week of the campaign 
demic of scarlet fever broke out 
young people under twenty years” 
were forbidden to attend the meet® 
the church came through the “™ 
greatly strengthened. 


| 
| 
| 
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cARBRO Baptist CHuRCH, of Scar- 
Va., has been greatly revived in 
elistic meeting under the preaching 
‘Oliver Reed of West Plains, Mo. 
-ere seventy professions, fifty-two 
coming forward as applicants for 


NNUAL MEETING AND HOME coming 
the First church of Metuchen, 
as held Friday evening, Apr. 11, 
‘rge attendance. The treasurer re- 
1 bills paid and balance of a sub- 
‘amount in treasury; The New 
Tovement apportionment will also 
‘met. There is a fine spiritual con- 
the church, with frequent addi- 
‘ve persons were baptized Mar. 30. 
sr of others were baptized Easter 
' Many new families are moving 
beautiful suburban town, and the 
jeople are well organized. Rev. 
. Hare is pastor. 


\APTIST TEMPLE, CHARLESTON, W. 
cence W. Kemper, pastor reports 
past year total contributions to 
1 denominational work $130,000. 
100,391.53 went into the new build- 
ander construction. 216 new mem- 
e come into the church since the 
r of the pastorate of Rev. Clar- 
Kemper, fifteen months ago, mak- 
resent membership 1500. Temple’s 
thool and its three branches now 
average attendance of almost 1000. 
rch has just adopted a _ unified 
or current expenses and missions 
tvolences for the coming year of 
The worship life of the church 
istained with crowded congrega- 
mings and evenings. 


NNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the 
ytist church, of Pittston, Pa., was 
h a good representation: of the 
sople in attendance. Pastor M. H 
asided. Reports of the last fiscal 
aled the fact that the balance in 
rent treasuries of the church and 
s is the largest of any during 
and a half years of the present 

Plans were formulated for the 
ear and special emphasis was laid 
hurch property, repairs and im- 
ts, which have been contracted 
yartly started. The pastor, in his 
sminded his people that in two 
st church will celebrate its 150th 
ry. It is the oldest church in the 
‘Valley. The church in all its 
is entirely free of debt. 


Lake Region 


. Baptist Cuurcu or Marion, 
2v. George N. Landis, pastor, 
eda gracious. revival from 
O0m, Rev. H. C. Gillespie of 
wood church did the preach- 
Rey. A. H. Kehrl, pastor of the 
wirch at Downers Grove, IIl., led 
ig. About forty persons made a 
Mfession of the Lord Jesus, many 
being adults. Thirty eight of 
e already been baptized and sev- 
$ are waiting for the ordinance. 
spié returned the services of Mr. 
ho preached two weeks in Rich- 


wood earlier in the winter. This method 
of pastoral evangelism has commended 
itself highly to both churches. 

Rev. L. D. Perrir has entered upon the 
fourth year of his pastorate at the Belle- 
vue church (Mich.). He came here from 
Highland, Mich., in October of 1920. Mr. 
Pettit and his wife have labored faith- 
fully to advance kingdom interests. For 
two weeks Mr. Pettit and Rev. E. K. 
Lewis of the M. E. church, conducted un- 
ion pre-Easter meetings, holding the serv- 
ices one week in the Baptist church and 
one week in the Methodist. 


Rev. HerMAN LANG, pastor of Beulah 
church, Detroit, Mich., expected to give the 
hand of fellowship to seventy-five on Eas- 
ter Sunday. The church is prosperous with 
a new up-to-date. building if one of the 
best fields. A recent gift of $25,000 has 
made the church happy. 

THE First cHurcH of La Porte, Ind., 
W. F. Bostick, pastor, held its annual 
meeting April 7. All organizations re- 
ported prosperity. The church raised for 
all purposes about $11,000 last year. Since 
coming of present pastor a little over two 
years ago 116 have united with the church, 
most of them by baptism. $1,700 was 
pledged for benevolences for the new year. 
During the N. W. M. $1,300 was given for 
benevolences. 


Woman’s Baptist Mission Union (Chi- 


cago Association) met with the Austin 
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church, April 8. This was “a day with 
our missionaries,” and over 600 were in at- 
tendance. The morning session was given 
over to announcements of denominational 
events in the near future, and a World 
Wide Guild Conference, led by Miss Gladys 
Shillestad and Miss Mildred Davidson. The 
devotional service led by Miss May Morey 
of Aiken Institute, and a memorial service 
for Miss Martha Troeck by Mrs. John 
Chapman, were followed by the introduc- 
tion of eight home missionaries working in 
and near Chicago. Central District’s four 
foreign missionaries home on furlough 
were introduced. Short talks were given 
by Rev. J. L. Lewis of Burma; Miss Nona 
G. Finney of Burma; Dr. Marguerite Ever- 
ham of South 'China; Miss Selma Lager- 
gren of the Philippine Islands, and Rev. 
and Mrs. W. J. Longley of South India. 
Rev. E. 'C. Poor or PEKIN, ILL., is just 
closing a successful six years’ pastorate to 
accept an urgent call to Punxsupawney, Pa., 
The church and community greatly regret 
his going but congratulate him on the call 
to a larger field of service. When Mr. 
Poole went to Pekin it was a mission 
church and very weak. During the six 
years it has become self-supporting with 
a salary of $1600 and house. A new par- 
sonage has been bought and paid for. Last 
spring a financial drive for a new church 
building was made which resulted in a 
pledging of $37,000 for:a new building. 


Speed the Budget 


Our two-fold task was: 


1. To contribute the funds needed 
to April 30, 1924. 


2. To subscribe the $6,700,000 re- 
quired for the new fiscal year be- 
ginning May 1, 1924. 


The books of the New World Movement are 


closed. 


“very church is requested to complete its 
budget subscription for the new year, and 
report to its state office the aggregate of its 
subscription at the earliest possible date. 

The denomination will want to know just 
what all our churches have agreed to do 
when we meet in the annual convention in 


Milwaukee. 


The record will not be complete until the 
facts are reported from every church. 


General Board of Promotion of the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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der. 
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Between Us 


Rev. E. E. Sayles cordially invited the 
field editor to assist him in his Easter 
church worship in the First church, Flint, 
Mich. Churches like this, which give 
a place on their very special programs 
to the unexepected denominational rep- 
resentative, form the backbone of our 
great denomination. 


pe ad ee 


Mrs. John Buehler of the First church, 
Lansing, is matching the new interest of 
laymen everywhere in local church sub- 
scription campaigns for THe Baptist and 
Missions. In one week she expects to 
get 100 subscriptions, thus placing the 
First church on the Michigan honor roll 
in securing one-tenth of the resident 
church membership. When a woman 
makes up her mind you know what al- 
ways happens. An enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Tuer Baprist is the pastor, 
Ralph W. Hobbs, who sets aside one 
prayer meeting each month for the dis- 
cussion of kingdom items in THE Baptist, 
Missions, and the Michigan Baptist. Here 
is a church that is well informed on de- 
nominational affairs. 


* * * 


Among the most encouraging things 
coming to us constantly are the good 


words about THe Baptist. Native mod- 
esty forbids the retailing of compli- 
ments, but if this limitation were re- 
moved we have a wholesale stock of 


commendatory letters unsolicited by us 
which would keep this column full for 
weeks to come. “Kicks,” did you say? 
Occasionally we get a—we call them 
recoils and we are always happy to learn 
just what the people are saying about 
Tue Baptist. Our skin used to be thin, 
but since we went into this business we 
have developed a cuticle impervious to 
the cruel thrusts of unreasonable people. 
The compliments are far, far in excess 
of the “kicks.” 


. gin in October. 


There have also been- many additions to 
the church. 


CHATHAM, ILL., has called Rev. H. A. 
Belton of Springfield to serve as pastor 
for half time. He will continue his happy 
pastorate at Springfield for the other half 
of his time. 

LExINGTON, ILL., Rev. Edward Erickson, 
pastor, has had a gracious spiritual awak- 
ening and ingathering with the assistance 
of Evangelist E. A. Fernland and wife of 
Minnesota. 

Rev. O. P. Mixes has closed his pastorate 
of two years at Clinton, Ill. He is now 
holding revival meetings at Divernon, III, 
where he has been called as pastor. Clin- 
ton needs a strong pastor. 

THE WEEK-DAY BIBLE SCHOOL of ‘the 
Emerson Avenue Baptist church of In- 
dianapolis closed its spring term with an 
enrolment of 119. The average attendance 
for the twelve weeks was fifty-nine. Forty- 
three children qualified for certificates by 
attending a majority of the sessions and 
passing a satisfactory examination. The 
pastor was assisted by eight teachers and 
two helpers. Five churches of the com- 
munity are cooperating in this week day 
school program. ‘There are included two 
Baptist churches, one Methodist, one Dis- 
ciples and one Lutheran church. The 
schools are under the direction of a com- 
munity council of religious education of 
which Rev. Paul Judson Morris is chair- 
man. The courses of instruction are pre- 
pared by Rev. U. S. Clutton of the Tuxedo 
Park Baptist church. Plans are already 
laid for the fall term of the school to be- 
At least three of the five 
churches plan to conduct vacation Bible 
schools. 


Mississippi Valley | 


CENTRAL CHURCH, KANSAs (City, Mo., 
Charles Howard Berry, pastor, is in the 
most promising condition it has known for 
nearly twenty years. For several years 
those who have known this church and 
community have felt that within a short 
time a new location would have to be 
found if the church was at all to retain 
its life and identity. But under the conse- 
crated leadership of Pastor Berry these 
people have rallied and are now going 
forward with great determination and zeal. 
At the beginning of Dr. Berry’s pastorate 
three years ago the Sunday school was 
running around 250. On a recent Sunday 
there were 452 present and the church ex- 
pected 600 on Easter Sunday. The audi- 
ences at both preaching services regularly 
fill the auditorium each Sunday. A large 
chorus of young people sing at the Sunday 
evening services. Ona recent Sunday eve- 
ning there were 112 young people in B. 
Y. P. U. There are now seven people 
awaiting baptism, and there has not been 
a communion service for a long time with- 
out the addition of new people, ranging in 
number from ten to thirty. Miss Iva Cook, 
a graduate of the Kansas City Seminary 
training school, is pastor’s assistant. At 
a recent specially called business meeting 
of the church the budget for the ensuing 
year was adopted. The church enters a 
new era in this respect also. The budget 
of $8,500 for current expenses and $3,500 
for missions is all covered by pledges which 
are good. It is believed in this way the 
annual deficit can be eliminated. 


Rev. W. E. Darrow and his wife have 
been warmly received upon their return to 
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St. Louis from Nebraska. On Aprij 
Darrow began his work with the Sc} 
church of St. Louis. There was an 
attendance at all the services, espe | 
Sunday school, the total being 10 
L. B. Arvin of the Water Tower} 
will assist in special evangelistic nh 
beginning the last Sunday in April.) 
is good prospect of the Southwest 
ing a large and influential Baptist} 
in the coming years. People are \ 
into the community, not going {} 
Most of those who come are buyiy 
own homes. The church has beer; 
istence about three years and al’ 
small chapel has been erected on a | 
situated for Baptist effort. In a few) 
an addition thereto must be built 
section of the city will soon becomes 
populated and with wise foresight | 
mission board is helping somewha‘y 
paying of the pastor’s salary. Oni 
day evening, April 10, Mr. and Mj 
row were guests of the Grand 4 
church, of which Mr. Darrow was 
a little more than a year ago. 


Rev. C. C. Browne has remove’ 
the church at Dunkerton, Ia., to Mil} 
Wis. He has become the director) 
ligious education for Wisconsin.) 
Baptists regret his leaving the sta| 

Rev. A. Van _ BENSCHONTEN { 
moved from Horton, Ia., to Fairbanyy 
he has accepted a pastorate. 


Rev. J. G. Eaton has accepted ( 
torate at Fredericksburg, Ia. 


Rev. V. 'C. Ketrorp recently clos¢ 
years’ pastorate with the Burton 4 
church at Waterloo, Ia. Rey. J 
Hutchinson, field worker for thei 
convention, has supplied the chub 
cently. 


THE WALNUT STREET CHURCH, We 
Ta., began a series of revival meetin) 
16 under the leadership of Evy 


Harry Anderson and his party. | 


Mar. 23 THE CHURCH AT Oelwein,a 
gan an evangelistic campaign with 
list William Pfeiffer of Columbu'k 


_ ss ee 
Want Ads : 


Teachers Wanted for schools al 
leges. Education Service, Y. MC 
Building, Chicago; Southern El 


Washington; 1254 Amsterdam Aven’, 
York. 


- 


| 
Church Collection Envelopes, 8 1 
pack with Special Summer Offer.| 
DUFOLD-TRIFOLD COMPANY, ‘a 
Sf Af 
; t 
Your Church Needs Trained / 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conduct 
sorts of meetings. Daily vacat 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. } 
iors, etc., etc. We can send suc 
zealous, refined, pleasing gragualg 
21. Baptist Women’s Training © 


= 
A Permanent Incoit 


Life Annuities on One or! 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income ® 
from four to nine per cent a year, If! 
semi-annually. =} 

On one or two lives the rate vari¢tl 
four to eight and three-tenths per ” 
year, payable semi-annually. | 

A survivorship agreement provides } 
manent income for two lives. | 

H 


For annuity booklet and samples 0! 
and survivorship agreements, please | 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


88 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
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ferguson of this church has been 
lsome time, but the church has been 
) reparations for the campaign even 
is illness. 

INERAL OF FRANK H. Harris was 
11 by Rev. Howland Hanson of 
res University. Mr. Harris was a 
it layman of the First Baptist 
\f Des Moines. 

P, MITCHELL, executive secretary 
iva Convention, supplied the pulpit 
in recently. During the closing 
the fiscal year, Dr. Mitchell is a 
ght man for Sunday messages. 


\Y-TWO NEW MEMBERS were wel- 
‘to the fellowship of the Univer- 
‘ch, Des Moines, Ia., at the com- 
‘ervice the first Sunday of April. 
ch, and every department, is en- 
‘steady growth. The budget for 
year is now being subscribed; an 
of over 50 per cent of the total 
yr last year being the goal. This 
vorships in the chapel of Des 
| Iniversity. 
/HURCH AT ALBERT LEA, MINN., 
itly purchased the lot adjoining 
ont property. The church now 
| title to 200 front feet of valuable 
in the most prominent part of the 
tor A. J. Hoag is just completing 
“s of service on this important 
is entering upon the tenth year 
rge vision of possible growth and 
‘rvice, new members are being 
at almost every communion serv- 
‘all lines are showing increased 
and activity. The Sunday school 
vased 40 per cent in attendance 
ix months, owing to the continued 
of the adult classes interesting 


s in the activity of the Sunday 
The ladies’ aid has recently had 
or of the’ church decorated, and 
stem of lighting installed through- 
uilding, paying the entire bill, for 
| decoration. 


ky Mountain States 


.N, Wyo., Jas. P. Blackledge, pas- 
losed a revival led by Dr. James 
er of Denver, Colo., and Singer 
itchell of Columbus, Ohio. The 
1 and Baptist churches united in 
ngs. Services were held in the 
todist building which has accom- 
for over 900 people. Many times 
ag was packed and people unable 
305 persons signed cards pledg- 
‘elves to Christ and the church, 
: for the Baptist church, one hun- 
eighty-one for the M. E., and 
ttered among the other churches. 


AY EVENING, Apr. 13, Rev. Earle 
closed a three months’ campaign 
, Ariz. Clifton is a mining town 
opulation. The Baptist property 
alued at $10,000. For two years 
1 has been without a pastor and 
the work discontinued, and the 
ers discouraged and the buildings 
'reck. The outlook was discour- 
| about to be abandoned. For 
*s Mr. Sims preached every eve- 
arge crowds attended his services. 
€ converted. Sixteen new mem- 
1 to the church. After the meet- 
Sims took off his good clothes 
n his overalls, and laboring with 
Made the entire property—new- 
iIding, Sunday school annex and 

The cost was $2000. Sunday, 


Apr. 6, assisted by Rev. H. Q. Morton, the 
Property was rededicated without one dol- 
lar of debt—all had been raised by Mr. 
Sims. A revival followed and Mr. Sims 
preached every evening till Apr. 13. All 
the departments of the church were re- 
organized, $1200 was raised in good sub- 
scriptions, and Rev. W. G. Hooper, of 
Ogden, Iowa, was extended a unanimous 
call to become the pastor of the church. 
Mr. Sims now goes to the West End, 
Phoenix, Ariz., for another campaign. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL session of the Cen- 
tral Association was held with the First 
church of Casper, Wyo., Apr. 9-10. There 
was an encouraging representation of the 
churches, and an earnest interest in the 
welfare and work of the new association 
was manifested. The annual sermon was 
preached by Pastor P. M. Grogg, of Doug- 
las, whose text was “Follow thou me.” 
A constitution was adopted for the asso- 
ciation, following which was a discussion 
on “What can we do to develop the asso- 
ciational field?” opened by Pastors T. J. 
Hanna, of Casper Emmanuel church, and 
T. S. Dulin, of Glenrock. Other leading 
features were an address on “A Program 
for Wyoming Baptists’ by Rev. Joe P. 
Jacobs, the new state executive secretary, 
a round-table discussion on women’s work 
at home and abroad led by Mrs. F. I. 
Smith of Denver, and a conference on 
how to promote, organize and conduct a 
daily vacation school which opened with an 
address by Dr. W. F. Ripley, director of 
religious education for Colorado and Wyo- 
ming. An enthusiastic B. Y. P. U. ban- 
quet was served in the First Methodist 
church, of which about sixty partook. The 
moderator, Rev. A. C. Hodgson, who acted 
as toastmaster, described briefly the plans 
being made for the organization of a state 
B. Y. P. U. at the coming annual session 
of the state convention at Douglas, May 
15-18. Pastor A. C. Hodgson of Riverton, 
was re-elected moderator of the associa- 
tion; Mr. Wade Fowler of Douglas, vice- 
president; Mrs. C. M. Summers, of Casper 
First church, clerk, and Mrs. S. W. Adsit, 
of the same church, treasurer. In the pas- 
toral interim, the local arrangements were 
in charge of Mr. Wayne Whisler, church 
moderator. With the beginning of May, 
Dr. Louis S. Bowerman, who comes from 
the First church of Kansas City, Mo., as- 
sumes the pastoral charge of First church. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 324) 


At the dedication of the Swasey chapel 
at Denison University on April 17 the 
speakers were Dr. Charles F. Thwng, 
Pres. George E. Horr, Pres. Ernes: D. 
3urton, Pres. Emory W. Hunt and Dr. 
W. H. Geistweit. 


Charles Evans Hughes, secretary of 
state, sent the following letter to the 
convention of the women’s national com- 
mittee for law enforcement, at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C. The 
letter was addressed to Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, chairman of the national com- 
mittee. It follows: “I have received 
your letter and regret that it will not 
be possible for me to attend the open- 
ing session of the convention. All citi- 
zens respect the laws they like. The 
test of devotion to our institutions is 
respect for law itself, that is, devotion 
to the principle that we are a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men; that it is 
only through a government of laws that 
we may avoid the despotism of a govern- 
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ment of unrestrained official discretion, 
of arbitrary action and caprice. Respect 
for law is quite apart from approval 
of particular laws. It is respect for or- 
ganized society, and in a republic, for 
the rule of the people through represen- 
tative government. Disrespect for law 
is faithlessness té the democratic prin- 
ciple which cannot be applied except 
through laws expressing the will of the 
people. With us the constitution is the 
fundamental law and our devotion to our 
country has its highest expression in 
fidelity to the constitution. In that 
fidelity is found our assurance of stabil- 
ity and order, the safeguard of the pub- 
lic interest and the guarantees of in- 
dividual right. I trust that your meeting 
will aid in putting a fresh emphasis upon 
these fundamental truths.” 


Hillsdale College recently observed a 
week of prayer and meditation under the 
leadership of the Rev. H. R. MacMillan, 
pastor of the First church at Franklin, 
Ind., where Franklin College is located. 
Mr. MacMillan spoke each morning in 
the chapel and led a devotional service 
each evening. The meetings were held 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C A. In addition to this 
work, Mr. MacMillan was a guest and 
speaker at the home of all the social or- 
ganizations on the campus during his 
brief stay, and delivered a particularly 
telling address for Christian service be- 
fore the Rotary Club of the city on 
Thursday noon. 
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S.V.E.PICTUROL 


BIBLE LAND. ITS PEOPLE 
New Film § tereopticon Set. : 


VITALIZE YOUR BIBLE 
STUDY HOUR 
Over 2,000 authentic 
views of the Holy Land 
available on _  Picturol, 


the Film Stereopticon, 
Write us today and 
learn how your church, 


vacation Bible Classes, 
Sunday Schools and 
Young People’s Organi- 
zations may obtain this 
new Picturol set abso- 
lutely free of charge. 
Write immediately for 
particulars, 
ae / si: E ducat 

327 S. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 
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ones 


‘Harry W. 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 
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Information from Local Committee on 


Arrangements 
Concerning the Northern Baptist Convention, May 28-June 3, 1924. 


HE entire Milwatkee Auditorium 

will be given over to the entertain- 
ment of the delegates and visitors to the 
seventeenth meeting of this organiza- 
tion which embraces seven national 
societies and boards, seventeen standard 
city mission societies and_ thirty-six 
state conventions. It is expected that 
four thousand delegates will register in 
addition to hundreds of visitors. Every 
convenience and comfort is being ar- 
ranged by the local committee for the 
cuests. The auditorium has been desig- 
nated as general headquarters. Here 
will be found the bureaus of registra- 
tion and information, rest rooms, post 
office and hospital. Pages will be at 
the service of visitors to direct them to 
hotels and rooming houses. A list of the 
latter with full information can be ob- 
tained at headquarters upon arrival. 
Appended is a list of hotels and their 
rates. Delegates must understand that 
due to the size of the convention two 


or more people must occupy a room or 


PEWS-PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


1069 Lytton Bldg. | 
CHICAGO 


Branches in Prin- 
cipal Cities 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


4nd when you make your own 
Ouwr Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
GAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


83 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Cook Academy 


Fiftieth year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in lead- 
ing colleges. In Finger Lake region with splendid 
health record, All body-building athletics. Swim- 
ming pool. Christian influence and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address The 
Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New York. 


REMEMBER 
US 


When making wills and buying Annuities. 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 
(corporate name) 

Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


pay for the privilege of single quarters. 
The local committee will not assume 
the responsibility of reserving rooms. 
Everybody is expected to write to the 
hotel selected and make reservations. 
The committee urges that this impor- 
tant matter be attended to immediately. 

Parking space for autos is in the 
hands of a competent committee who 
will direct those coming by such trans- 
portation to location. In Lake Park may 
be found free accommodations for tour- 
ists who desire to camp out. 

The auditorium may be reached easily 
by street-cars or taxi service. Guides 
will meet all trains. Restaurants are 
numerous and rates are moderate. 
Hotels are all within easy walking dis- 
tance. Delegates are required to present 
credentials and pay $2 at the regis- 
tration bureau which will obtain for 
them the official badge without which 
admission cannot be obtained to the 
niain floor of the convention hall. This 
will also bring to them later the official 
wnnual of the convention. 

Milwaukee offers a beautiful 
at this season of tke year. Its magnifi- 
cent park system and a view of Lake 
Michigan is a delight to all who view 
the same. The lake region of Waukesha 
County is within an hour’s ride by elec- 
tic cars and auto busses and affords 
one a delightful recreation and 
The public library and museum 
within five minutes walk of the audi- 
torium and well worthy a visit. The 
program arranged for the convention 
ve have assurance will be highly edify- 
ing, uplifting and instructive. Numer- 
ous group meetings and banquets have 
been arranged. 


climate 


Fest. 
are 


Hotel Accommodations 

Hotel Blatz—East Water, corner 
Oneida St. Double without bath, $3, 
$3.50; four to a room without bath, $1.50 
each; two to a room with bath, $6; three 
to a room with bath, $2.50 each; four to 
a room with bath, $2 each.- 

Hotel Charlotte—138 Third St. 
out bath, 
$2 each; 


With- 
two to three to a room $1.50, 
With bath, double, $4 to $5. 

Hotel Gilpatrick, 223-225 Third St. 
Double, without bath, $3; Double, with 
bath, $4, $5; four to a room, with bath, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2 each; additional cots, all 
rooms, $1.50 each. 

Hotel Juneau—229 Wisconsin St. 
Single without bath, $1.50, $2; Double 
without bath, $2.50, $4; Double with 
bath, $4; two double rooms, connecting 
bath, four persons, $8; two double beds 
and bath convenient, four persons, $6; 
$1 per person extra for cot in rooms 
without bath; $1.25 per person extra 
for cot in rooms with bath. 


Hotel Maryland—137 Fourth St. With- 
out bath, double, $3.50; Without bath, 
four to a room, $1.75 each; with bath, 
double, $5; with bath, four to a room, 
2 each. 


(Continued on page 343) 


THE BAPT 

Sunday-school Lesson h 
for May 18 

ISAIAH AND THE ASSYRIAN | 


Lesson Text: Isa. 37: 14, 21-' 
Golden Text: Psa, 46:1 


vents are rapidly reaching a 4 
the affairs of Judah. Hezekiah | 
good king struggling against an 
heritance. The great Assyrian | 
was as much a menace to Judah ; 
many was to Belgium in 1914 | 
was the outstanding figure amo; 
people because of his personalit| 
sion and prophetic power. 


Man’s Extremity. 

The extremity was reached | 
Hezekiah’s attempts to placate 
nacherib were found to be una | 
‘The only recourse left was to go} 
who is greater than all the kis 
earth and who makes the wrath | 
to praise him. Prayer is too off 
cry of extremity. Instead of cour 
with God before the crisis com. 
getting ready for it, we all t¢ 
quently leave him out of account | 
our own schemes only to find tlt 
highest wisdom is foolishness al 
strongest attempts to solve our pr) 
is weakness. But the Father in }| 
never leaves us to our own device! 
if we have slighted his help. Th 
some prophet like Isaiah or th 
some providence involved in 4 
stances he shows us the way out, 
extremity becomes his opportuni), 


Man Proposes. | 


How many proposals of men ha’ 
shattered by the unforeseen! Nap 
proud boast that he would conqui 
sia was turned into lamentations 


troops died like rats in the wil 
snows of a Siberian winter. “Dewi 
nuoer alles,’ has become the HM 


memory of a defeated nation thi 
proposed to rule the world. Thee 
of Sennacherib’s judgment und; 
shadow of Jerusalem’s walls has }t 
been learned by the nations ¢ 
there are still those who trust1 
biggest battalions. “Man propos 
God disposes” is written over thi 
face of history. All the angels ail 
angels of mercy and angels of jul 
Pestilence is his weapon to cw 
power of Sennacheribs. 


“Ein Feste Burg.” 


“A mighty fortress is our God,'s 
English of it, but whether Engi 
German, Hebrew or Greek, it cars 
same idea, viz., that God is ouré 
and strength, a very present Ilf 
trouble. That is the faith the 
Hezekiah steady, and generational 
wards made Martin Luther the ott 
ing leader of the Protestant reforal 
and today lifts thousands of God | 
dren above the fogs of enervatinife 
It is too bad that men and natioi! 
to be reminded of this spiritual tl 
hard lessons of war and pestilenc# 
it is possible to live in the comfo| 
when no Sennacherib threatens r 
erties and safety. 
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ittee on Arrangements 
Continued from page 342) 


Martin—Wisconsin, corner Van 
t. Single, without bath, $1.50, 
igle without bath, private toilet, 
agle, with bath, $2.50, $2.75, $3; 
without bath, $2.50, $2.75; dou- 
iout bath, private toilet $3.25; 
with bath, $3.50, $3.75, $4; two 
seds and bath, 4 persons, $7. 
'Medford—Corner Third and 
ie St. Single, with bath, $3, $4; 
with bath, $3.50, $4; four to a 
th bath, $1.50 each. 
Miller—Third, near Grand Ave. 
yo to a room, with bath, $4. 
Pfister—Wisconsin and Jeffer- 
Single, without bath, $2.50, 
agle, with bath, $3.50 and up; 
r person for each additional 
ccupying room. 
Plankinton—West Water and 
> Sts. With bath, single, $3, 
$5; with bath, double, $5, $5.50, 
bath, two double beds, $7, $8. 
Republican—Third and Cedar 
thout bath, doubie, $3.50, $5; 
nore to a room, without bath, 
h; with bath, double, $6, $7; 
nore to a room, with bath, $2 


St. Charles—City Hall Square. 
bath, double, $2.50, $3; with 
ible, $4, $5, $6. 


Wisconsin—Third St., near 
ve. Single, without bath, $2.50, 
le, without bath, $3.50, $4, $5; 
ith bath, $3, $3.50, $4, $5; dou- 
bath, $5, $6, $7; two rooms, 
g bath, four persons, $10, $12; 
Ss, without bath, two persons, 
win beds, with bath, two per- 
$8. 

>. A.—143-147 Fourth St. Cots 
ory, 50 cents each per night; 
voms, $1.50 per night; send 
‘ot or room for one night with 
n 


G@ A.—384 Jackson St. Cots 
ory, 60 cents each per night; 
yms, $1 per night; send price 
room for one night with reser- 


ire of the program of special 
2 laymen will be a demonstra- 
the methods followed in the 
SS) conducted by Dr. D. J. 
the First Church of Kansas 
is class has an average attend- 
ver 3000 men. Dr. Evans will 
* convention accompanied by 
lent of the Kansas City class, 
ble, who is responsible for the 
Organization and for plans to 
‘endance. At Milwaukee they 
duce in every particular the 
day morning Bible class pro- 
| followed in the Kansas City 
In order to obtain the mass 
accompanies the Kansas City 
ll Baptist Men’s Bible classes 
! miles of the convention city 
sked to suspend on Sunday 
June 1, and attend the class 
ducted by NM  -cvans in the 
> auditoriun: The men’s 


Bible classes of other denominations in 
Milwaukee and vicinity will also be in- 
vited. Every Baptist church in the ter- 
ritory of the Northern convention has 
been asked to send at least one repres- 
entative to study the methods of the 
Kansas City leaders. 


Mending and Amending 
(Continued from page 331) 


Group 2 
Maine New Hampshire 
Massachusetts New Jersey 
Michigan New York 
Minnesota North Dakota 
Montana Ohio 
Nebraska Oklahoma 
Nevada 

Group 3 
Oregon Vermont 
Pennsylanvia Washington, East 
Porto Rico Washington, West 
Rhode Island West Virginia 
South Dakota Wisconsin 
Utah Wyoming 


These proposed amendments will carry 
out the plan approved by the convention 
last year when it adopted the report of 
the committee on future denominational 
program. 

It is furthermore the intention of the 
executive committee to submit for the 
consideration of the convention a few 
changes suggested by some of the sixty- 
two participating organizations in their 
consideration of the report of the com 
mittee on future denominational pro 
gram. These relate to 

A change in the name of the proposed 
board of missionary cooperation to “the 
board of denominational cooperation”. 

The election of the executive secretary 
of the proposed board by the board. 

The making eligible for election on 
the proposed board salaried officers of 
participating organizations. 

The executive committee will also sub- 
mit an amendment to the by-laws de- 
fining standard city mission societies, 
class A, since these organizations are to 
be represented in the proposed board 


| The Saving Sense | 


A joke to be legitimate should be funny 
on both sides. That which holds a laugh 
for one while it inflicts pain on another 


wears another name —Lutheran Young 
Folks. 
“You say Smithers is remarkable. 


What’s remarkable about him?” 

“Made a trip abroad, and when he re- 
turned he hadn’t the slightest idea how to 
save Europe.”—American Legion Weekly. 


Mistress—“I told them 7 o’clock for 
dinner, Mary, but I think we'll give them 
a quarter of an hour’s grace.” 

Mary—‘Well, mum, I’m as fond of 
religion as any one, but I calls that 
rather overdoin’ it!”’—London Tit-Bits, 
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Woman Customer (after the tired as- 
sistant had pulled down blanket after 
blanket until there was only one left 
on the shelf)—“I don’t really want to 
buy a blanket today. I was only looking 
for a friend.” 

Clerk—‘If you think he’s in the other 
one, madam, I'll gladly take it down for 
you.”--Good Hardware, 


AMHILDREN'S DAY 


MUSIC 


Samples of Services only (6) are free to Pastor, 
Supt., or Committee 

* HELPER No. 10. Price 20c postpaid. Recitations, 
Songs, Exercises, Drills, Tableau, Primary material, 
and a Complete Pageant. Send 2oc for a copy. 

THE AWAKENING. An Easy Cantata for Young 

eople. Complete with music, 25¢. 

*PANTOMIME FOR ‘‘IN THE GARDEN.’’ A 
beautiful “‘ Silent Drama”’ of this most popular Gos- 
pel Song. Hundreds have presented it. 25c. 

PAUL. A Song Story, 25c. Thrilling narrative with 
music, complete. 

MAGNIFICAT. Sunday School Hymnal. Our Mr. 
Superintendent Ad”’ sold thousands, Best book yet. 
Ends your ‘‘ musical troubles’ completely. $30.00, 
$35.00, $40.00, $45.00 the hundred. 


* No returnable samples on these. 
Packet Offer : Send 33c and we will mail postpaid, 
music worth gr cents. 
HALL-MACK CO. 21st & Arch Sts., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. 


BizPriceReduction Adopted by Churches every- 
$4) per 100 cloth - where—$51hymns—Bookloaned b 
$23 per 109 Manila 80 days to Music Committees. 
(Art Duckram g50 Samplesent—Cloth26c; Manila, By 
ber 100 as formerly ldc. WRITE NOW 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO, 
22S.LaSalleSt. Room 803 Chicago, III. 


Se oe ee ee ORE | 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, ‘ 

Hlectrie Organ blowtng ous- 
Nts for organs of any make, 

Write, stating which oat- 
alog is desired. 


Vy) Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 
SS 


0nd BELLS Kae 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne. 1¢ | 
’ ESTABLISHED 1858 
| THE C. S. BELL CO.? Hitissoro, Onie | 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


Ss} = L. L Memorials 


a Specialty 
i. UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
Ba\\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
"ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
irs OURFREECATALOCUB 


BI: Iss. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATH NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


THE BAP? 


Listen, Mr. Layman 


The Laymen’s Council of the Northern Baptist 
Convention hopes to see you in Milwaukee the last 
week in May. We want this to be the largest and most 
cordial “mixer” in the history of Baptist Conventions. 


BIG EVENTS 


World’s Greatest Bible Class, Sunday morning, 
June Ist. 


Laymen’s Council Evening, May 29th. 

Joint Banquet—Baptist Brotherhood and Laymen’s 
Council, May 31st. 

Come and hear Sherwood Eddy. 


Come and hear Dr. William Axling, famous 
Missionary to Japan. 


Come and attend a Bible Class conducted by 
Dr. Evans and Mr. Dible of Kansas City, organ- 
izers of the greatest Bible Class in the world. 


Every men’s organization in Northern Baptist ter- 
ritory should arrange to be represented by at least one 
layman at the Milwaukee meeting. 


Everybody join in and send a live member who will 
bring back to you the spirit of this great gathering of 
Baptist clans. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Laymen 


WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME, JR., Chairman 
R. O. JASPERSON, Executive Secretary 


“1,000 Laymen at Milwaukee!” 


Swasey Chapel, Dedicated at Granville, Ohio, on April 18 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion : 


The women of the northwest district 
will hold their annual meeting in Plank- 
ington hall, Milwaukee, at 10 a. m., May 
26. Only a one-day session is planned 
since the meeting is held in connection 
with the Northern Baptist Convention. 


A Baptist Bible institute has recently 
been opened in Vancouver, B. C., with 
J. J. Ross as acting dean. The aim of 
the institute is to train the members of 
Baptist churches to be more efficient in 
the service of the Master. The school 
does not in any sense take the place of 
a college or theological seminary. 


A few years ago Hamilton Holt gave 
up the management of the Independent 
and it has since had a hard time to live. 
It has now passed into new hands and 
its office of publication has been moved 
from New York to Boston. Richard E. 
Danielson, Christian A. Herter and 
Charles R. Walker are the new proprie- 
tors. They promise that the journal will 
be true to its name and give without fear 
or favor all sides of important questions. 


Prof. Roland H. Bainton, of the de- 
partment of church history in the Yale 
Divinity School sends a copy of a state- 
ment to Secretary Hughes signed by 
forty-four of the divinity students. The 
statement follows: “We, the undersigned 
members of the Yale Divinity School, 
feel that war is not in accord with the 
Christian principle of love. We respect 
our Christian brethren who think other- 
wise, but, for ourselves, we cannot sup- 
port war. We respectfully urge the ad- 
ministration to further every measure for 
its prevention, and for the promotion of 
international good-will.” 


The appointment of Harlan F. Stone, 
former dean of the Columbia University 
Law School, to the post of attorney 
general is being hailed by liberal peo- 
ple in New York as promising a new 
regime in the department of justice. Dean 
Stone was among those who sharply 
criticized irregularities in the department 
during A. Mitchell Palmer’s administra- 
tion in connection with the “red” raids. 
He had the confidence of Mr. Wilson, 
however, to the extent of being appoint- 
ed a member of the board created for 
the very difficult task of handling the 
cases of conscientious objectors during 
the war. There seems to be no doubt 
of his ability as a lawyer and an ad- 
ministrator, nor of his adhering in es- 
sential matters to a liberal social philoso- 
phy of law and government. Question 
has been raised as to his attitude toward 
prohibition. Dean Stone has not been 
known in New York as a prohibitionist, 
but confidence is expressed that his per- 
sonal sympathies will have no bearing on 
his enforcement of law. It is also perti- 
nent to say that with reference to pro- 
hibition, the views of the attorney gen- 
eral are of less significance than those 
of the secretary of the treasury. 


The new Grand River Avenue church, 
Detroit, Mich. received twenty-eight 
new members on Easter Sunday. The 
pastor, Rev. E. J. Parsons, and his peo- 
ple are now gathering funds for the erec- 
tion of a new church building in this 
rapidly growing section of the city. 

Our readers will be glad to know that 
Rev. Fritz C. Hamlin, pastor of the Sec- 
ond Swedish church, Chicago, has been 
found. In an effort to help locate him 
we recently published his picture and a 
notice of his disappearance. He suffered 
from a serious injury in his youth and 
upon one other occasion has been sub- 
ject to amnesia. He came to himself in 


St. Louis. 
Cornelia M. Raymond, associate war- 
den at Vassar College, writes: “In 


January 1923 I did what I had always 
known I ought to do—subscribe for THE 
Baptist and Missions. Now I am won- 
dering how I, supposedly interested in 
the work of my church in the world, 
got along without them. Before that I 
contributed my money to home and 
foreign missions, because I did not see 
how a Christian could do otherwise, but 
I really could not be interested in a 
cause of which I knew so little. Now 
it goes without saying that my interest 
grows with my knowledge. I am sure 
if every Baptist took those two papers, 
the money we need would be easily 
raised.” That’s a good, straight con- 
fession which would be duplicated in 
10,000 cases, if good men and women 
would do what they know they ought 
to do—subscribe for their church pa- 
pers. Pastor, church workers, you can 
help them to a decision. 


A. F. COLVER 


THE BAPT 


Rev. Harry E. Owings has clos, 
work at Hightstown, N. J. and 
on his new field at Granville, Ohic 


John Andrew Holmes says: “1 
abed until ten, read the paper til 
overeat till three, lop around till | 
and keep one’s’ soul chlorof; 
throughout the one day of the 
especially designed for its enjoym( 
what I call a ‘nut’ Sunday.” By} 
we hear 10,000 voices say “I do n 
joy the confection.” 


The down-town churches of Oa 
Cal., are engaged in a four weeks’ ; 
evangelistic mission led by that pris 
evangelists, Gypsy Smith. The me; 
are conducted in a big tent pitch| 
Broadway and 26th Street and acce 
to every part of the city. Dr. John} 
writes that the First church of whi 
is pastor gives up all of its servic: 
cept Sunday mornings during the; 
sion. The whole city of Oakland | 
pecting a great spiritual advance. | 


Since Nov. 1 when Norman B. H« 
son began his work with the First c! 
of Madison, Wis., 155 new me: 
have been received, congregations| 
crowded the building morning and) 
ing, to accommodate the growing | 
school rooms in two buildings ad? 
to the church have been rented, ar| 
class taught by Professor Gillin ha’ 
to seek quarters in the Y. W. | 
auditorium in order to find room } 
rapid expansion. In token of appi 
tion the church recently presente 
pastor and Mrs. Henderson with | 
and voted its upkeep. Both the tow; 
the university are fortunate in fy 
such a leader. 

Rev. A. F. Colver of Spokane, v 
who began his pastorate with the? 
Baptist church of Boise, [daho, Aji 
comes from a long line of Baptist ‘1 
ters. Edward Colver, a Puritany 
emigrated to this country with | 
Winthrop in 1635, established the (1 
family in this country. His eldess 
John, married Mary, the eldest dath 
of John Winthrop, governor of Ccn 
ticut. Dr. Nathaniel Colver, bo 
Orwell, Vt., May 10, 1794, was thi 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Bostoijé 
was one of the incorporators of th’ 
cago Baptist Theological Institutié 
its first instructor. The new pasif 
Boise, Rev. Arthur Franklin Colve! 
native of Iowa. He graduated frorl 
Moines College in 1905 and from N// 
Theological Seminary in 1908 If 
his college days and while at the? 
nary he held pastorates and did evs 
istic work. His first pastorate foll¥ 
his graduation was at Dillon, 1? 
where he remained three years, th¢ | 
ing to Webster City, Iowa, Blas/i 
Idaho, and then to Grace church,» 
kane. In 1905 Rev. Colver marti 
classmate, Miss Grace Alldredge © 
Moines. 


| 
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Sebena church, Michigan, is with- 
yastor and would like to hear from 
esiring a pastorate. The church 
s Miss Ethel Daniels, R. 5, Lake 
1, Mich. 

> 2000 people have written that 
re taking regularly the Y. M. C. 
rning exercises as given over the 
yy P. A. Leonhardt. Thin people 
ing made fat and fat people are 
nade thin. Swimming lessons are 
led. You can drape yourself over 
9 stool and learn to plow through 
iter. 

Frank Jennings, pastor elect of 
uiversity church, Minneapolis, re- 
closed a very successful series of 
gs at Ottawa University. In 
ation for his coming, student 
met for prayer and conference. 
g of his work Professor Behan 
“Perhaps the most fruitful part 
ministry was found in the large 
r of personal interviews which 
aade possible by his presence on 
npus, and by his method of deal- 
h the topics he presented.” 


cked group of students from mid- 
stern colleges will study “how the 
valf lives” in Chicago this summer 
ing to an announcement made by 
3. Goodspeed. These college men, 
as the summer service group, will! 
seven weeks under expert leader- 
i first-hand study of the social 
ns and conditions of a great city. 
will live and work in settlement 
, institutional churches, boys’ 
Y. M. C. A.’s, but meet twice a 
0 discuss their problems in the 
f Christ’s teachings. The work 
sr the auspices of the student Y. 


N. H. Geistweit, president of the 
tion Society, calls attention to 
n’s Day this year. The program 
d for the Sunday schools to be 
1 Children’s Day in June is called 
xolden Century Garden,” and its 
» is to picture in a colorful way 
idred years of history which the 

is celebrating in 1924. The 
‘or the program is excellent, the 
zation is far above the average 
*t practical for every Sunday 
and the cause for which the day 
apart is highly worthy. These 
as may be had by writing to the 
in Baptist Publication Society, 
Iphia, Pa. It is agreed by all 
perating organizations that this 
e Children’s Day offering shall go 
Publication Society. For many 
us was the unbroken rule until it 
erfered with by the New World 
ent. However, the denomination 
vy come back to the day that be- 
) the children and to the society 
abodies the highest interests of 
dren, and it is hoped that such 
‘ing will roll into the missionary 
dle work of the society as will 
he time not so long ago when 
1s Day on the second Sunday in 
18 redolent with the happy serv- 
0ys and girls giving joyous ex- 
(to their interest in the mission- 
‘k of the denomination. 


The church at Colton, Cal., Rev. 
Horace B. Blood pastor, was assisted in 
special meetings by Rev. James Holmes, 
evangelist of the Southern California 
Convention. Sixty persons have been 
baptized and a number of others will 
soon unite with the church. In all about 
175 persons have joined the church dur- 
ing the past year anda half. The church 
has decided on plans for a new build- 
ing and over $60,000 has been pledged 
under the leadership of Dr. F. H. Divine. 
The church made provision to pay in full 
its New World Movement pledge. 


HAROLD R. HUSTED 


The Immanuel church, Scranton, Pa. 
has called to its pastorate Rev. Harold 
R. Husted, who completes his course 
in Rochester seminary this month. Mr. 
Husted was recently ordained at ihe 
First church, Webster, N. Y., where he 
has been pastor for the past two years. 
Mr. Husted during the past summer made 
a survey of the church situation in To- 
ledo under the local federation of 
churches. He has also made a number 
of surveys for the Home Mission So- 
ciety where it had interests. He will 
have a great field in Scranton. 
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Harry F. Jendrick, a student in Crozer 
Seminary was- ordained in the North 
church, Chester, Pa. Rev. Frank G. 
Lewis was clerk of the council. 


Kalamazoo College will begin at once 
the construction -of a new woman's 
dormitory to cost about $100,000. The 
college recently received a $50,000 be- 
quest from Arthur Treadway, a former 
student of the college. 

The church at Boone, Iowa, is re- 
joicing with the pastor, Rev. Leroy F. 
Viets, in the quiet work which is bring- 
ing such a blessing to the church and 
community. For weeks the invitation to 
accept Christ as Saviour has been given 
at most of the services. Twenty-three 
persons were approved for baptism at a 
recent church meeting. The annual meet- 
ing showed the church to be in good 
financial condition. The pastor is now 
in his third year of service. 


It is reported that George -W. Cole- 
man will spend a large part of the com- 
ing summer in Egypt, the Holy Land 
and Europe. The Ford Hall Forum has 
closed its sixteenth season. Starting with 
150 persons at-the first meeting of the 
forum and an average of 350 the first 
season, the attendance now usually taxes 
the auditorium and on special nights 
hundreds are turned away. Mr. Cole- 
man is president of the Babson Institute 
and a former president of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


“Jamie” Brown is a labor member of 
Parliament. He will represent the king 
at the meeting of general assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in 
Edinburgh. These two facts by them- 
selves are not very significant. But 
“Jamie” is an ex-miner and he represents 
the king, and “Jamie” is a life-long total 
abstainer from alcholic drinks and as 
the official representative of king, the 
high commissioner will make Holyrood 
Palace “dry” during the time of the as- 
sembly. 


An Episcopal synod conference held 
recently at Atlantic City and presided 
over by Bishop Brent, took the following 
action: ‘The conference would affirm its 
conviction that the business of the 
church embraces the whole scope of life. 
And inasmuch as legislation registers the 
focusing and formulation of public 
opinion with respect to social needs, it 
is the business of the church to see to it 
that, as far as it has influence, such leg- 
islation should have a Christian soul. 
Therefore, when any question arises with 
definite bearing upon the moral or 
spiritual welfare of the community, the 
church as a corporate body should give 
active support to the best concrete pro- 
posals tending to promote social wel- 
fare. As illustrating the kind of pro- 
posals which shouid enlist this corporate 
support we would cite the permanent 
court for the Adjustment of Interna- 
tional Disputes and any worthy measures 
looking toward improvement in the 
equipment and conduct of our state and 
county institutions.” This action is sig- 
nificant since the Episcopal church has 
given much consideration to the philoso- 
phy of the church’s relation to social 
action. 
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The first baptismal service in the 
chapel of the Rankin Christian Center 
was held Easter Sunday. 


Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin of the Fifth 
Avenue church, New York City, will be 
the preacher at the University of Chi- 
cago, May 18 and 25. 

Rev. F. W. Hatch has resigned at 
Bakersfield, Cal., after five years of serv- 
ice. He has accepted the call of the 
church at Santa Monica and will begin 
his new work June 1. Mr. Hatch was for 
several years pastor of the First church, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The widely advertised debates between 

John R. Straton and Dr. Charles 
Francis Potter are at this writing on a 
fifty-fifty basis. Each debater has won 
two rounds. There is another to follow. 
We wonder who has been convinced of 
anything by this exhibition. 


W. P. Blessing, for over twenty-four 
years connected with the Chicago de- 
pository of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, has left the management of 
the Presbyterian book store to start in 
business for himself. He will use the 
experience he has gained in this long 
service in a mail-order book business, 
making a specialty of books for the min- 
ister and Bible student. Chicago will be 
his headquarters. 


Dr. Earle V. Pierce of Brookings, S. 
D., recently assisted Rev. R. J. Lloyd and 
the First church, Huron, in evangelistic 
meetings and a Bible conference. The 
conferences were held each afternoon 
and the evangelistic services in the eve- 
ning. Pastor Lloyd reports that the 
meetings were a great blessing to the 
church. Eleven persons were baptized 
Easter Sunday. 


The Fifth Avenue church of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., has had a successful winter 
of work. The evangelistic services re- 
sulted in more than 100 additions. The 
Bible school has averaged 1063 for the 
four months of this year. Easter Sun- 
day 1507 in Bible school. Ten united 
with the church, and seven were bap- 
tized at the evening service. The Easter 
offering was more than $500, besides pay- 
ments on pledges. The every-member 
canvass for the new program was con- 
ducted on April 27. 


Twenty-five young women will receive 
their diplomas at the annual commence- 
ment exercises of Mounds School of 
Nursing on Friday. evening, May 16, 
eight o’clock, at the First Baptist church, 
St. Paul. Mounds School of Nursing is 
a school organized for the training of 
nurses in connection with the hospital 
work of the Northwestern Baptist Hos- 
pital Association in their hospitals in the 
Twin Cities. Dr. Chas. R. Ball of the 
school faculty and Rev. S. P. Shaw, 
Sioux , Falls, S. D., a member of the 
board of directors, will deliver the com- 
mencement addresses. Rev. H. B. O. 
Philpotts and the quartet of the First 
Baptist church, Minneapolis, will render 
musical numbers. Rev. J. G. Briggs and 
Rev. W. E. Loucks of the Fourth church, 
Minneapolis, will also participate in the 
program. 


The Irving Park church, Chicago, on 
April 30 celebrated its thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization. Dr. Norman 
B. Henderson, pastor of the First church, 
Madison, Wis., and a former pastor of 


the church gave the address. C. C. Wil- 
letts, another former pastor, now at 
Paw Paw, Mich., also spoke. Rev. Guy 


C. Crippen is pastor. 


E. J. Lindsay 


Arrived in Wisconsin 1841, which was 
two years after he landed in America 
with his parents. Entered business in 
1860 at Fox Lake, came to Milwaukee 
in 1870 where he and the family have 
since resided. United with the First 
Baptist Church of that city the same 
year, and he and Mrs. Lindsay are still 
active members. For many years he has 
been the senior member of Lindsay 
Brothers, dealers in farming machinery 
and supplies. 

Mr. Lindsay became identified with the 
Wisconsin Baptist Convention in 1875 
and has held official connection with the 
convention ever since. He was treas- 
urer from 1875 to 1885, president from 
1893 to 1913, and since that has been 
honorary president. As such he has 
been a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the convention with the exception 
of two years, and even today is active 
in his attendance upon the meetings of 
this committee when health and weather 
permit. 

Mr. Lindsay has been active in nearly 
every humanitarian movement in Mil- 
waukee, thus off-setting the idea that 
when a man is engaged in big business 
he cannot give time to kingdom inter- 
ests. He has a reputation in Milwaukee 
for being present at the meetings of the 
committees upon which he served. For 
many years he has been a deacon in the 
First Baptist Church. 


To Wisconsin Baptists Mr. Lindsay ~ 
the “Grand Old Man” among the B: 
tists, and nothing would please Wiscc 
sin Baptists more than to have Mr. a 
Mrs. Lindsay on the platform at one 
the sessions of the coming convent 
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The board of trustees of § 
Seminary authorize that this ins 
for the training of negro girls anc 
women become officially known ; é 
man College, June 1, 1924. 


Rev. S. A. Stulce has entered y 
sixth year as pastor of the In 
church of Cincinnati. The report: 
close of the fifth year indicated, 
was one of the best the church h 
known and the outlook for co 
prosperity is very good. 

Pastor Alfredo Sanatana in ch 
the church at Bayamo, Cuba, is ; 
with encouragement along all line 
and Mrs. Fred J. Peters recently: 
series of evangelistic meetings y 
church with good results. Befo| 
arrived about fifty persons had cc: 
their faith in Christ. The church: 
in a campaign for funds to suppl: 
gift from the Home Mission Soc} 
a new building. 


A great banner of the type | 
at election time, but bearing the 
“Christ is risen!” spanned Fifth | 
New York City, at Twenty-ninth; 
during the closing days of the| 
season. The words were in blue: 
with a red cross at either side 
said to have been the first banne| 
kind in the history of the city. | 


The First church, Coffeyville 
had a great day Easter Sunday./ 
were 1162 present in the Bible} 
and Governor Jonathan M. Da) 
dressed the brotherhood class it/ 
ett’s theater. Forty-one new nr 
were received into the _ churct! 
high-school B. Y. P. U., fifty-five | 
ber, held a sunrise prayer meetin 
pastor, Rev. Earl Riney, has the 
cooperation of his people. 


The annual meeting of the } 
Union of Minneapolis was heldt 
Fourth church, Wednesday evenii, 
30. After a dinner served by th] 
of the church, reports of the w/ 
the past year were read. These 1 
unusual accomplishments and pi 
The greatest single piece of wih 
been aiding the Lake Harriet Cir 
get its new equipment. The re 
the executive secretary, Rev. J. | 
yon, gave a comprehensive revier¢ 
activities during the year and 
ceived with deep approval. It vs 
the occasion of a manifestation): 
love and esteem in which he is i 
Minneapolis Baptists. Musical ‘ 
by the Calvary quartet were grel! 
joyed. The address of the event 
given by Dr. J. R. Brown, secrit 
the United Charities of St. Pil 
“The « hurch and the City.” Chr: i 
is a re‘igion of the city. While e 
Testan:ent breathes the air of ¢’ 
spaces, the New Testament refles 
life almost entirely. Christianit:is 
holding its own in the cities, is 
because with the exception off 
groups, we have not underst« 
problems or been willing to face © 
ation which the modern city plies 
fore us. This is the great tasho 
modern church. 
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After Five Years 


———_ 
aaa rr 


| New World Movement is a thing of the past. 
srecord will go down in history, its minutes are 

files of the general board of promotion, its 
ent influence is continued in the streams of 
ig which flow in many channels from the com- 
eservoir of cooperation. We are still too near 
ovement itself to get the distance that “lends 
itment to the view.” Ten years from this 
g, historians will vie with each other in prais- 
e far-sightedness and courage of the leaders 
sible for the inception of the movement. But 
2 present we are compelled to survey the gen- 
ndscape covering the topography of the period 
osed with the limitations of an observer whose 
of vision is hampered by proximity. 


ecording our observations we wish to register 
nviction with regard to the inestimable value 
cooperative principle and process which have 
mply demonstrated during the period. It was 
ovation for Baptists to articulate the separate 
zations through which the work had _ been 
ndependently for generations. Nothing like it 
er been tried before by any body as democratic 
Baptists. There were no precedents to guide 
chitects who drafted the first outlines of the 
| board of promotion. They had to depend 
heir own creative genius to produce a system 
ould function as the clearing house of inde- 
it legal corporations like the great societies of 
10mination and that would centralize all gifts 
nevolence, including missions, education and 
thropy in one common treasury. The very dar- 
the men who ‘sailed out on this untried sea 
ought together into one harbor tramp schoon- 
€ small western colleges with great ships of 
e like the denominational mission societies, 
our unstinted admiration. 


ourse there were bound to be friction and mis- 
tanding and ::!] the discomfort incident to in- 
ms living tog:ther and eating at a common 
n contrast wit: the freedom and satisfaction 
‘acy and indepc: nce. State conventions, for 


example, did not relish the idea of being in line for 
their share of the common budget when all previous 
precedent had given them first chance at the ex- 
chequer ; but they kept in line and took their loss of 
independence with commendable grace because it was 
for the greater good. On the other hand, schools and 
colleges welcomed the privilege of being recognized 
and treated as members of the family for the first 
time in the history of the denomination, and when it 
became evident that other members of the family 
would suffer because education had been given a place 
at the table, the schools and colleges yielded part of 
their ration to missions. Every situation that could 
possibly arise to test the value of cooperation among 
Baptists has arisen and been met in that spirit which 
gave the pentecostal church its wealth of fellowship 
when it had all things common. 

Possibly in the general scheme of cooperation the 
institution that suffered most was the local church, 
because its initiative was largely set aside in the com- 
mendable effort to get city mission societies, state 
conventions, missionary and publishing corporations, 
and boards of the Northern Baptist Convention to co- 
operate in the common cause of advancing the king- 
dom of God. Budgets which they had no voice in 
building were imposed upon the local churches, and 
an entirely new plan of benevolence which they had 
no part in creating was thrust upon them. It isa 
marvel that so many of them fell in line and accepted 
as their program and goal what had come to them 
from the outside. But we have to recognize the fact 
that hundreds of our churches were untouched by the 
New World Movement. The weakness of coopera- 
tion as it affected the local church has been remedied 
in the method of cooperation that will be legalized at 
Milwaukee. And now with the local church given its 
initial place in the cooperative plan, and with un- 
necessary points of friction removed, and with all 
working together for the good of each and each for 
the good of all, the denomination should advance 
steadily toward the goals which were adopted at Den- 
ver in 1919. 


As to the actual results. of the New World Move- 
ment in all the fields in which its benefits have been 
spread, we cannot speak in detail because the facts 
are not in our hands. But in the field of education 
we find some of our colleges advertising that they 
were saved by the New World Movement and others 
of them writing their gratitude for the timely help 
received. We also learn that the number of student 
pastors in university centers has been increased from 
seventeen to thirty-four. But the greatest value of the 
movement to education lies in the recognition of the 
essential place which Christian education holds 
among Baptists. Out of the funds contributed to 
missions seventy new buildings have been erected in 
mission fields at home and abroad and 218 new mis- 
sionaries have been added to the force. Never in the 
same time have so many baptisms been reported as a 
result of the work of our missionaries abroad as have 
been reported during the period of the New World 
Movement. And when we come to consider the one 
great philanthropy which stands out among the bene- 
ficiaries of the period, the ministers and missionaries 
benefit board has made such a steady gain in its per- 
manent funds that it now reports something like ten 
million dollars invested for the relief of ministers 
and missionaries who face the sunset. 

These are a few of the colorless facts that await 
the brush of an artist who can take the bare outline 
of a statistical report and make it glow with the 
lights and shadows of human hopes and fears, tender 
emotions and heroic service. Only the recording angel 
will be able to do justice to the New World Move- 
ment. When one has tried to cover in a brief edi- 
torial a period so full of high endeavor and thrilling 
vision, of mounts of transfiguration and gardens of 
Gethsemane, of pentecosts and storms at sea, he feels 
a sympathetic touch with the man who closed the 
gospel of John conscious that he had barely skimmed 
the surface and that the whole world itself was 
necessary as a setting for the dramatic events which 
constituted the life of our Lord. 


Mothers’ Day 


YHE second Sunday of May has become established 
as Mothers’ Day. In spite of the fact that some 
people have tried to laugh the day out of the calendar 
by suggesting that the week mother cleans house 
shall be set aside as ‘‘Father’s Week” when he can 
go off on a fishing trip or play golf, and that other 
special days shall be added to the family memorials, 
Mothers’ Day is here to stay. The sentiments that 
sanctify motherhood do not cluster around any other 
family name. Father and son, brother and sister, 
aunt Mary and uncle Sid, are words fragrant with 
tender memories; but all of them lack the delicate 
atmosphere which the word mother creates. Mother- 
hood has been the inspiration of poets, the model of 
artists, the song of musicians, the theme of preach- 
ers; and yet there are inexhaustible resources of sen- 
timent in the memory of mother which have never 
been explored. There is a music in her maternity 
that has never been sung, a beauty in her soul that 
has never been transferred to canvas, a rhythm in her 
selfless service that has never been caught by poets, 
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and a continent of human experience neye 
measured by the widest sweep of the preacher’s } 
letical instruments. : 

It is because of these inarticulate sentiments | 
seek expression that Mothers’ Day has been set | 
in the calendar of the year to be observed in a m; 
that will honor our mothers. The carnation ides 
all right until it became commercialized, and} 
were compelled to pay exorbitant prices for a g| 
flower to wear as a symbol of their love and re: 
for mother. Florists now tell us that any flowe; 
do because it has been found impossible to py) 
enough carnations to meet the demand. Let us! 
the day simple and beautiful in a manner bef: 
modest motherhood, and better than wearing 4 fi 
in the lapel will be the little chivalrous atter; 
and thoughtful acts on the part of young 7; 
toward their elders which are now so distres;| 


lacking. 
The Work Is One 

CADEMIC divisions are good for clearne 
thought but bad for the consciousness of pra} 
unity. The English speak and write of “these [j 
States” as if they were a number of indepel 
governments held together on a basis of et 
whereas the United States is one nation functii 
through states. Similarly we hear  missil 
leaders talking about home and foreign missics 
if they were something apart from the work ai 
ganization of a local church. The distinction i) 
verbal. Any local church that is worth its sale 
ries on in its own community the same kil! 
ministry that is maintained on a home missil 
foreign mission field. Preaching, teaching, hel 
helping with a view to bringing men to Chriss 
building up men in Christ and sending forth mi 
Christ is the essential ministry of any chur! 
home or any mission at home or abroad. Theil 
the whole program of raising money for a ¢l 
budget should cover the entire work which is ‘« 
This is exactly what the stewardship commits 
the denomination has in mind when they pre| 
necessity of every church adopting one budge 
raising the means to meet that one budget ¢! 
time by an every-member canvass. If the missili 
needs an automobile to get over his field with a 'V 
of time and energy, then surely the pastor () 
local church needs an automobile for the same! 
This same reasoning can be applied to everytl} 
pastor needs in common with a missionary; 
everything a local church needs in common ¥ 
mission. The danger of a local church pernt 
its whole budget to be swallowed up in local ex] 
can be avoided by having two treasurers, 0) 
current funds and the other for benevolenceti 
also by adopting the support of selected missi 
home and on the foreign field and by raisl) 

much for benevolences as for the local work. 
the churches are taught that the work is onié 
when it is put into their minds that verbal divi 
are used only for the sake of clearness in thi 
missions and benevolences of all kinds will Iv 
dignity and importance and support commen! 
with the work of the local pastor and church 


2 recognizing the Virgin-mother 
i¢é most highly favored among 
‘nd while honoring her blessed 
I have never before dared to 
+ the subject of a pulpit mes- 
owever, this morning I am led 
‘ary, the mother of Jesus, as the 
all true motherhood reflecting 
: the human experience of every 
yorthy of that honored name. 
sage, therefore, will take the 
3 in the New Testament to 
+ mother of Jesus, as the record 
ints of resemblance between her 
ae mothers of today, yesterday 
trrow. In other words—I shall 
‘oO present to you six pictures 
r as she is seen in Mary, the 
f Jesus. 


‘he Music of Maternity 


dt the doctrine of the virgin 
od of Mary. However, it is 
at doctrine I wish to speak at 
My purpose is to discover 
the type of all normal mother- 
\e first picture I wish to present 
aay be called “The Music of 
and what I shall say on this 
s its inspiration in the exalted 
2 of Mary as expressed in what 
as “The Magnificat.” This 
ig sung by the Virgin-mother 
some of Elizabeth is typical 
ire joy that wells up in the 
*very normal woman when she 
“ough a similar experience. One 
years before Christ, Hannah 
ession to the music of mater- 
song which is echoed in “The 
t.” And the germ of Hannah’s 
sard thousands of years before 
e joy of the first mother when 
“T have gotten a man with the 
fehovah.” Since the day that 
g her hymn of grateful praise 
in view of her prospective 
od, every pure woman with the 
ibryonic maternity singing in 
has repeated this exalted ex- 


‘*kground of the music of ma- 
just as interesting as the song 
ho can read the story of the 
f Mary to Elizabeth without 
The young woman seeking the 
id comfort of the older woman 
St delicate time in a woman’s 
icture which must be studied 
ly, solitude and silence before 
Id its secret to the observer. 
sarden wall of maternity a few 
ve been thrown in order that 
by may have some idea of the 
color and fragrance in the gar- 
Must reatl it again for your- 
: is told in the chaste language 
he physician in the first and 
ipers of his Gospel. 

glorifies normal motherhood 
unds the unborn babe with 
er influences which make for 
ind greatness in the child as 


“Mother” 


By JOHN A. EARL 


he shall later grow in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and man! The 
music of maternity is the song that keeps 
the world forever young. 

The Anxious Mother 

The second picture is painted by Luke 
alone. It is the picture of the anxious 
mother. You know the story. The 
twelve-year-old lad on his first visit to 
the capital of his country, lost to his par- 
ents in his eagerness to explore the place 
for himself; their anxiety as _ they 
searched for him; their reproof when 
they found him, mingled with joy at the 
reunion. One cannot read this inimitable 
story without seeing in the anxiety of 
Mary the common anxiety of every true 
mother when her son begins to untie the 
apron strings that have bound them to- 
gether. Possibly the happiest time in a 
mother’s life is when her children are 
still babies; when she can mother them 
to her heart’s content without the fear 
that they will resent it; when she can 
wash them and dress them and put them 
to bed at night and tuck them in; when 
they are still innocent and trustful and 
open-eyed with wonder when she tells 
them bedtime stories of Joseph and his 
coat of many colors, of the baby Moses, 
of the boys Samuel and David. 

But the time comes when the boy be- 
gins to think for himself, to make his 
own decisions and to choose his own 
companions. That is an anxious period 
for mother. The materrtal instinct to 
protect her children is strong, and if she 


My Mother’s Prayer 
By CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


M* mother’s prayer! That simple 
verse 


She made my lisping lips re- 
hearse 
When in my little sleeping-room 
The moonlight mingled with the 
gloom. 


The years are passing swiftly by 
And yet her presence lingers 
nigh, 
But nearer still as I repeat 
That prayer so simple, short and 
sweet. 


The preacher from his pulpit-stand 
May utter invocations grand, 
Yet none, though eloquent it, be, 
Is grand as that she taught to me. 


My mother’s prayer! That simple 
verse 
She made my lisping lips re- 
hearse, 
Whose whispered words, devout, 
sincere, 


Brought heaven nigh and God so 
near. 


“Mary, the mother of Jesus.”—Acts 1:14—A Sermon Preached on Mothers’ Day 


is not wise, that instinct will make mol 
lycoddles of her sons and parasites of her 
daughters. She is a sagacious mother 
who pushes the young out of the nest to 
fly with their own wings and pick for 
themselves at the proper age. Mary’s 
anxiety for her son Jesus was excusable 
because it is not often that a boy twelve 
years of age takes affairs in his own 
hands and shows the precocity that 
marked his boyhood. Jesus at twelve 
was more mature than the average 
young man at twenty-one. Nevertheless, 
Mary is the type of normal motherhood 
in her anxiety for her first-born son. She 
had no occasion to be anxious, for Jesus 
was a perfect boy; but so deeply rooted 
is the maternal instinct that even with 
Mary it had to express itself, not only 
while Jesus was a lad but after he be- 
came a man. 

Most of us gave our mothers many 
anxious days as we were growing into 
manhood and womanhood, when we shot 
the rapids, leaped the chasm, swam in the 
whirlpool of adolescence. No one will 
ever be able to compute the hours of 
sleeplessness, the tears of disappoint- 
ment and the sighs of sorrow that robbed 
mother of peace of mind and penciled the 
crowfeet under her eyes because we were 
careless, thoughtless, and, possibly, wild. 
We may have wondered why mother did 
not laugh with us and have a good time; 
but we did not know that her anxiety for 
our welfare froze the laugh in her throat 
and dissipated the smile on her lips. 
Thank God for our anxious mothers! 


Mother’s Pride and Its Peril 


We are indebted to John for the next 
picture. It is the story of the wedding 
at Cana. Jesus is just entering upon his 
public ministry. He has been baptized 
in the Jordan, tempted in the solitude of 
the desert, and now, with his first disci- 
ples around him and his mother accom- 
panying him, he is at the wedding of a 
friend. The embarrassment of having 
more guests than provision for them 
throws the household into a panic. Mary 
is beckoned aside by the mother of the 
bride and quietly told that the wine has 
run low. “Leave it to me,” said Mary, 
“and there will be no embarrassment.” 
For the Virgin-mother knew that her son 
had extraordinary power, and she was 
proud of him. So, reaching his side, she 
whispered in his ear, “They have no 
wine.” To her this was a fine opportun- 
ity for her remarkable son to demon- 
strate his power and vindicate her pride 
in him and her boast of him. Hence she 
was unprepared for his brusque reply, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee? 
Mine hour is not yet come.” But, 
mother-like, she was not to be daunted, 
and going to the mother of the bride, 
she said, “Whatsoever he saith unto you, 
do it.” There is no explanation of the 
almost rude reply of Jesus to his 
mother’s suggestion about the wine un- 
less we find it in the pride of the mother 
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Hence I call 
Pride and Its 


and its consequent peril. 
this picture, ‘“Mother’s 
Peril.” 

One can readily see how much em- 
barrassment it would have caused Jesus 
had his mother’s pride in her son’s pow- 
ers been allowed to express itself with- 
out rebuke. Jesus did not want the peo- 
ple to follow him because he had extraor- 
dinary power and could work miracles. 
He wanted them to believe in him for 
what he was of love and righteousness; 
he wanted them to believe in the Father 
whom he revealed apart from wonders. 
Hence, freely translated, he said to his 
mother, “Mother, please do not embar- 
rass me by telling your friends about my 
ability to do extraordinary things. Let 
them find out for themselves who I am 
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and what I can do. In due time I will 
declare myself as the Messiah.” 

Mary’s pride in her wonderful son was 
but the intensification of the maternal 
pride that swells in every mother’s breast 
who has sons and daughters of whom 
she can be justly proud. We must par- 
don mothers for their family pride even 
if it has its perils. It is perfectly nat- 
ural; and yet the wise mother is very 
careful and modest about the expression 
of her pride in her distinguished son or 
daughter in the presence of others, and 
especially in the presence of the one 
whom she praises. I have known fathers 
and mothers who made themselves fool- 
ish and their sons more foolish by doting 
upon them and parading their virtues 
and powers in season and out of season 
It is well enough to be proud of our 
children and grandchildren when they 
are worthy of it; but to be eternally talk- 
ing it, is, to say the very least, poor 
taste. 

The Sword Piercing the Soul. 

We come now to our fourth picture, 
and we return to Luke for its title. You 
reniember when the child Jesus was pre- 
sented in the temple, Simeon said to 
Mary his mother, “Behold, this child is 
set for the falling and the rising of many 
in Israel; and for a sign which is spoken 
against; yea, and a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul; that thoughts 
out of many hearts may be revealed.” 
‘The title therefore of this picture is “The 
Sword of Sorrow Piercing Mother's 
Soul.” It was thirty years before the 
prediction of Simeon was fulfilled, but 
if you will read John’s Gospel 19:25 you 


will see the fulfilment in these words, 
“But there were standing by the cross of 
Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Mag- 
dalene.” When Rome crucified her son 
at the instigation of the priests of Israel 
the sword pierced her soul. I cannot 
describe this sorrow. Only the mother 
who has felt the sword piercing her soul 
in the loss of a favorite son or daughter 
is competent to speak at this point. “Our 
Lady of Sorrows,” as Mary, the mother 
of Jesus has been called, is but the type 
of every normal mother. 

“There is no flock, however well at- 

tended, 
But one dead lamb is there, 
There is no home, however well de- 
fended, 

But has one vacant chair.” Baye 

Millions of mothers have mingled their 
tears with the tears of Mary as her soul 
was riven by the nails that tore his flesh 
and as his side was pierced by the sword 
of steel. They have mourned with her 
and refused to be comforted because son 
or daughter was taken before they had 
lived out half their days. 

Mother’s Prayers 


The last time we get a glimpse of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus is in the 
prayer meeting. The crucifixion was fol- 
lowed by the resurrection and the resur- 
rection by the ascension, and now 120 
friends of Jesus are gathered in the upper 
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room in Jerusalem for prayer, and among 
them were Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and her sons. They had just come from 
Bethany thrilled with the thought of 
Christ’s ascension and filled with the de- 
sire to realize the promise of the coming 
of the Spirit. Therefore they continued 
steadfastly in prayer. Mary is now a 
woman probably past fifty years old. 
Her grown. sons sit with her in the 
prayer meeting because they had come 
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to believe in Jesus as the Messiah 
his resurrection. Joseph, her husba 
dead. The family is reunited by fg 
Jesus as Lord and Christ. How } 
Mary is, sitting there in the calm ¢ 
mature motherhood, her mind filled 
blessed memories! The wound j 
soul is healed, for she now knows 
her first-born son is the éyer- 
Christ, and she worships him, she q 
him, not as her son only but as th 
of Man, the Son of God. 3 
In this Mary is the typical 
mother. A mother who is nom-re} 
or anti-religious is a monstrosity, | 
never seen such a mother. But the | 
tian mothers whom I have know 
admired are too many to count. ( 
the most beautiful and touching sce 
have ever witnessed took place w 
broken-hearted mother, weeping! 
Rachel for the daughter she had |i 
sudden death, came to the altar } 
prayer-meeting room and knelt 
asking the pastor and others to prj 
her that she might have peace an| 
tory. Never was that mother | 
beautiful than when she knelt in i 
and rose from her knees to be fal} 
the arms of other mothers whe 
passed through the same experiet} 
sorrow. } 
Resting and Reminiscent, | 
Mary is now old and unable to ¢! 
Her home is with John in Ey 
where, surrounded with all the cari 
the love of John and his family ¢) 
stow, she rests. In the tender ty 
with the memories of her eventf 
passing slowly before her min¢’ 
wonders if some one will not con) 
put her memories down on paper f 
benefit of posterity. One day hei 
der is changed into reality by th) 
of a Christian physician who is 
the memoirs of Jesus from first-hel 
formation. How the heart of May 
mother of Jesus, old though she is,t 
again as she recounts the experier® 
her early life and answers with vi 
the many questions which Lukel 
It was the crowning glory of h 
to tell for permanent record thei 
of the Son of Man as only a Il 
could tell it. 
In this also Mary is the typical 1! 
Many mothers today are sitting 
twilight waiting for translation 
touching with reverent hands the x 
things associated with holy memil 
the photographs, the love letter 
with faded ribbon, the little shi 
dress—all vocal of a past rich Wi} 
and softened with sorrow. Maj 


help us to make this day holy with 
appreciation of mother. “4 
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Japtists began their organic life 
lwaukee in 1836 with one church 
ty members. Now they have 
churches cooperating in the or- 
work, and several negro churches 
‘e independent. 

attle to win a place in the life 
zreat and growing city has not 
hout its difficulties. Strong pas- 
e labored here. Heroic laymen 
aen have toiled and sacrificed to 
the kindom of God, and the 
lay is more difficult than ever. 
30 there were five churches with 
ership of 848, viz., Greenfield 
now known as West Allis; the 
abernacle, South, Garfield Ave- 
the First German now known 
mmanual. Soon after 1880 there 
eat multitudes of people from 
Europe, many of whom settled 
tukee. These people were mem- 
the Roman Catholic church, or 
1¢ Lutheran state churches. The 
s been that Milwaukee has come 
‘reat cosmopolitan city of thirty- 
tionalities, with many ‘Catholic 
aeran churches. It is conserva- 
‘timated that the population is 
cent Catholic and Lutheran by 
te. That leaves 18 per cent for 
of us. 

‘spite this the number of Baptist 
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Milwaukee Baptists 


By ROBERT W. SHAW 


churches has grown, though the number 
of the members is not growing rapidly. 


In 1890 work was begun among the 
Scandinavians, but as the Protestants of 
that group were few it was only with 
difficulty that this was maintained for a 
decade. Since that time we have had no 
work among these people. 


In 1895 a few negroes organized them- 
selves into a church. For a number of 
years they had a hard time, but within 
the last few years the immigration of 
these people to the North has made pos- 
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sible several churches of that race. We 
are now facing the situation of helping 
them locate themselves in this city. 


The work among the Poles began 
about fifteen years ago, and about 
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twelve years ago there was organized a 
small Baptist church among them. The 
Baptists have provided them with a good 
plant, in fact it is considered the best 
that they have. The first pastor was 
Rev. K. W. Strzeclec, who has just re- 
turned from work in Poland under the 
Foreign Mission Society. The present 
pastor is Rev. A. Soltys. The mission- 
ary is Miss Constance Garness. 

At times work has been done among 
other foreign speaking groups, but mi- 
grations and other difficulties have 
caused the work to be abandoned. 

The first organized mission work in 
Milwaukee was in 1885 when the Mil- 
waukee Baptist Church Union was or- 
ganized. It did good work for awhile, 
but for some reason it became defunct. 
Probably it did not have the funds with 
which to do the work before it, or else 
the task was so big that it was stag- 
gered. To do mission work in some sec- 
tions of Milwaukee is like trying to do it 
in some European city. 

A few years ago the Milwaukee Bap- 
tist Union was organized but up to the 
time of the New World Movement it 
did not do much. It was not infrequent 
that twenty-five men and women spent 
$50 worth of time planning how to ex- 
pend to an advantage the sum of $5. 

With the coming of the New World 
Movement a new day came to this so 
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ciety. Its work was linked up very 
closely to the state convention, and now 
it has a budget of approximately $10,000 
If it had more money it could do a much 


larger work. At present it has three mis- 
sionaries, and two other workers giving 
full time. These will probably be in- 
creased during the next fiscal year. It 
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fosters all the work of the dene 
tion. Mr. G. L. Tifft is thee 
president, and H. W. Bardenweep, 
secretary of the union. 


“Tux Lucet in Tenebris’ 


HEN the fascisti pro- 

claimed that the Catholic church is 
the national church in Italy, it was part- 
ly stating a historical fact and partly 
laying claim to what seems a useful in- 
strument for the political unification of 
the country. The long-continued domi- 
nance of the Catholic church here has 
given to the religious life of the country 
an appearance of unity and homogeneity 
which most other parts of the so-called 
Christian world do not present. It would 
be an easy task to show that this has 
been in many respects a deceptive ap- 
pearance, covering, but not always con- 
cealing, a wide diversity of religious and 
irreligious attitudes. Catholic apologists 


government 


will say that this merely shows the 
wonderful comprehensiveness of their 
faith which makes a place within its 


ample and hospitable fold for varieties of 
temperament and personality and_ binds 
them all together into a higher unity. 
This sounds well, but it seems difficult 
to appreciate the spiritual unity between 
Savonarola and Pope Alexander VI, who 
was instrumental in having him burned 
at the stake, or between the humble St. 
Francis and his haughty contemporary, 
Innocent III, or between the Walden- 
sians and the long series of popes and 
inquisitors who through the centuries 
have had them massacred and exiled. 


Be that as it may, the story of dissent 
in Italy has many thrilling chapters 
which need not be rehearsed here, but 
ever since the twelfth century at least, 
and probably earlier, there have been 
lights shining in the darkness. Some of 
them were feeble and flickering beams. 
One would not care to underwrite all 
the theology or become responsible for 
all the actions of some of the so-called 
reformers before the reformation, but 
many of them were heroic spirits with 
whom one may be proud to claim 
spiritual kinship. The total volume of 
such protest against the Roman papal 
system has ben immense. A recently 
published bibliography of Protestantism 
in Italy lists more than 2500 volumes 
dealing with the various movements from 
the twelfth century to the present time. 

Those who assert that force never 
wins against ideas in the long run and 
that truth crushed to earth will rise 
again, are doubtless right. One would 
hate to live in a world sconstructed on 
any other principle. A world in which 
bludgeons were more powerful than-fea- 
son would be an abominable world® But 
one must also bear in mind a few his- 
torical facts. During the Renaissance a 
flourishing movement began which on 
both moral and _ intellectual grounds 
sought to purify the Christian religion 
from those corruptions and incum- 
brances which seemed inseparable from 
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the papacy. It was crushed. In 1561 
the entire Waldensian colony in southern 
Italy was exterminated. That there is 
not now a strong native Protestantism 
in Italy is due to ruthless persecution, 
massacre and exile, rather than to any 
other cause. It cannot be said that the 
Latin mind naturally inclines toward 
Catholicism, or that the race which pro- 
duced that whole glorious revival of the 
arts and that awakening of the human 
mind known as the Renaissance was not 
capable of originating a movement for 
the reformation of religion. It was, and 
it did. But the movement was strangled 
in infancy. 


ORED Baptist Chiarcet 
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The story of the Waldensians is one 
of the hero-tales and wonder-tales of 
history. A medieval evangelical group 
whose separate and distinct existence 
antedates Luther by more than three 
centuries, settled in the valleys of the 
Cottian Alps not far west of Turin, they 
have survived from the age of the Cru- 
sades to the present time, holding to 
their faith with incomparable tenacity in 
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the face of persecutions of incomp 
ferocity. I hope to visit their 4 
within a few weeks and to gee 
places which have been the hom 
refuge, one might say the Gibralt 
evangelical religion in Italy for 
than 700 years. At present I cai 
only an impression of the churck 
have seen it in Rome. | 
Even before the crucial year 1% 
Waldensians had begun again to e 
from their ancient valleys and to. 
the war into the enemy’s country, 
revolutionary year 1848 had | 
courage to every advocate of | 
whether civii or religious, and jj 
year four of their young ministers 
sent to Florence, chiefly to learn th! 
accent of the Tuscan metropolis ; 
improve their literary style. 
mountaineers have always hadar 
for culture and sound learning, [| 
a young Waldensian minister he 
honor of being imprisoned in Fl 
for preaching the gospel. But wh 
temporal power of the papacy fell i 
with the entrance of Victor Emmi 
army into Rome, a new era begai| 
tember 20 was the day, a day pt; 
in the hearts of the Italian peop, 
commemorated in the names of i 
the important streets of Rome. | 
propriately enough, the Met 
church is on Twentieth of Sepii 
Street.) A Waldensian pastor fo) 
close behind the army, if indeed 1) 
not a member of it—for they have } 
been good fighters—and _nineteet 
later, on Oct. 9, was conducted tl! 
evangelical service that Rome haj 
nessed for many centuries. The 
the sermon was Romans 1:16, “I 
ashamed of the gospel of € 
bad text to sound before a 
drunk with the blood of the 
doubtless the hierarchy did f 
They were too busy lamentit 
of temporal sovereignty. 


There is now one good Y 
congregation in Rome, ownit 
cupying two handsome build 
admirably located. The old 
is on a good corner opposite ft 
Colonna. The newer and ff 
elaborate building, the gift of 
can woman only.a few years @ 
in the Piazza Cavour opposite 
of Justice, contains a large an 
auditorium, and the lecture 
brary and living quarters fort 
and faculty of the theolog 
which was moved here from 
in 1922. 


The Sunday morning service | 
older church was to me particula/ 
pressive. The house was filled 
audience of apparently intellige! 
prosperous people, business and 
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ien and their families. It was 
looking audience I have scen in 
‘he group had that homogeneity 
ae usually finds in a Protestant 
and the same implication of a 
ationship among the individuals. 
1 of a different social status, or 
sed much worse or much better 
others, would probably have 
picuous and embarrassed—just 
ould in the First Presbyterian 
f Springfield (any state). In St. 
me would not feel conspicuous 
‘e out at the elbows, or carried 
: basket, or wore a red velvet 
lis Waldensian service was sim- 
stately, but completely un- 
There was, of course, no altar. 
ere no candles or vestments. 
y I can stand a good deal of 
d symbol in worship; but to 
ma gorgeous mass in an over- 
| church crowded with the ap- 
f worship, into this atmosphere 
t and intelligent piety, was like 
from the artificial and surfeiting 
f a hothouse into a mountain 
swept by cool winds and close 
y. The music was a full river 
from the congregation, male 
edominating. Indeed, there was 
of masculine vigor about the 
rvice. The beautiful Italian 
perhaps made both hymns and 
10re impressive. It is a language 
sart, naturally lyric. As I sat 
idst of this kindly company of 
orshiping so joyously, with so 
both fervor and restraint, of 
id of dignity, I wondered that 
does not press into this fold. 
few do, must indicate either 
¥ wrong with Italy or some 
erful opposition. 


ternoon service at the other 
as described to me later by the 
an evangelistic service. I wish 
igelistic services might become 
€ in our. own country. The 
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lis, pastor at Sheboygan, Wis., 
record of longest unbroken 
pastoral work of any Baptist 
ninister now in state. 


large auditorium was filled to its ca- 
pacity. After a hymn and a prayer the 
speaker, a visiting pastor, gave a lecture 
He evidently as®#med that he was ad- 
dressing thinking people. His topic was 
the problem of securing a revival of re- 
ligion in a scientific and critical age. The 
first essential is a recognition of the 
reality of spiritual values. But a religion 
that embodies these values in tradi- 
tions 


which cannot be verified gs out of 
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harmony with life and experience, and a 
religion that makes these values in- 
separable from theological dogma can- 
not solve the problem because it imports 
into its formulations philosophical con- 
cepts which are only temporary. There 
is no way but for a man to use his own 
experience and intelligence, for a_ re- 
ligion that is not a religion of personal 
experience is merely mechanical. Above 
all, it must be free from traditional ec- 
clesiastical authority. But are there not 
dangers in freedom of thought for the 
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E. G. Hamley for more than twenty-five 
years pastor in Wisconsin. Several years 
a member of the board of managers of 
Wisconsin Convention. Now preparing 
himself for work in religious education. 
After rearing his family he spent two 
years in Ripon college, is now at the 
State University of Wisconsin, working 
on his master’s degree, and will take work 
for his doctor’s degree next year at Bos- 
ton University 
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individual? Certainly. “But I prefer the 
perils of liberty to the safety and certain- 
ty of authority.” Let the pathway of 
this liberty be illuminated by the mind 
of Christ and let this freedom be used 
in the spirit of Christ, and a man may 
liave a religion which will be personally 
his own, which will meet his needs, and 
which will not need to fear the light 
of science. 


This was the drift of the argument. I 
will not guarantee the accuracy of my 
report in detail, for my Italian is far 
from perfect and the orator spoke with 
torrential eloquence. But I am sure of 
the main line of his argument. The sig- 
nificant thing was the fact, as stated to 
me afterward by the pastor, that three- 
fourths of the audience were Catholics 
who were present by personal invitation. 
“Most of them,” he said, “will never 
join our church. The old habits and the 
old prejudice are too strong. But that 
does not matter. They will be a different 
kind of Catholics. They will be better 
people and will give their children better 
training. It does not matter whether 
they join our church.” This may not 
be the usual attitude in an evangelistic 
service, but one can scarcely deny that 
there is a flavor of pure and unselfish 
religion about it. 


The Waldensian theological seminary, 
with its handsome new building, is re- 
sponsible for the recent inauguration of 
an experiment in cooperating among the 
Waldensians, Methodists and Baptists in 
theological education. Each denomina- 
tion has its own group of theological 
students who live in separate groups. 
The instruction is given by a common 
faculty. Both the Waldensian and the 
Methodist instructors have spoken to 
me in terms of the highest satisfaction 
of the relations existing among the 


Protestant forces in this matter 
Rome, Feb. 20, 1924. 


C. D. Mayhew, member of Wisconsin 
board of managers for years, secretary 
religious education and of rural work. 
Now pastor of Sheboygan Falls and 
Waldo churches, and division chaplain 
for Wisconsin Sons of Veterans. 
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The Christian Life 


Grace 


Over the door of the old Y. M. C. A. in Boston stood the words, “Teneo et Teneor,” 
—“T hold and I am held.” Some young Christians think most of “teneo,”’ but those 
who have lived many years: with Christ know that it Is mostly “teneor.” 


Coe is a good Christian word 
that is dropping out of our vo- 
cabularies, but the word love re- 
tains its place. This is a fact which 
is surely food for thought. Grace 
and love mean pretty much the 
same thing, except that grace has 
in it the idea of undeserved favor, 
and has behind it the thought that 
it is exercised by a superior toward 
an inferior. It is these elements in 
the word grace that are thrusting 
it out of our speech. The proud 
American finds it hard to acknow- 
ledge any superior, and cannot de- 
mean himself to accept an under- 
served favor. Yet the whole New 
Testament declares that salvation 
comes from God, is his free gift 
to the underserving, and that only 
he who acknowledges his need and 
sin and ill-desert can receive this 
divine gift of eternal life. Self- 
sufficiency, self-righteousness and 
the pride of the worldly heart are 
walls which must come down be- 
fore the grace of God can enter 
in. Only on the basis of an uncon- 
ditional surrender and an undivided 
allegiance to God in Christ can a 
man become a true child of God. 


Undeserved Love 


Men today prefer the word love, 
partly because it does not in itself 
carry these ideas. Love may be 
used of equals and does not neces- 
sarily hint our sin. Yet in the 
New Testament the whole context 
of the love of God for man puts 
that love on the same basis as 
grace. Though the New Testament 
does offer us the divine fellowship, 
comfort and peace through Jesus 
Christ, it never for a moment low- 
ers God to our level. It does tell 
us that God is love, but it is the 
love of God for man, of the Fath- 
er for the child. And it is always 
undeserved love. “God so loved the 
world,” the sinful world opposed 
to him, “that he gave his son.” 
“But God commendeth his own 
love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners. Christ died for 
us.” Every passage that speaks of 
the love of God to man carries this 
implication. And this is what makes 
this love so wonderful, beautiful, 
and glorius. A deserved love is 
nothing wonderful: it is our due. 
Only a gracious love can excite a 
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iG is refreshing in these days 
when men speak in new 
tongues to have some of the 
good old words reminted. In 
this message written in the 


characteristic style of a man 
who always has something to 
say.and who knows how to 
say it the word, grace, is re- 
stored to its original signifi- 
cance. 
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gratitude and a devotion which is 
stronger than death. The Pauls, 
the Luthers, the Wesleys, the 
Careys, the Judsons and _ the 
Xaviers, all the flaming apostles of 
our religion, were men set on fire 
by devotion to One, who loved 
them and graciously gave himself 
for them. 


The Gracious Gift 


I know not how others may feel, 
but as for me, I know that I am 
saved by grace. God gave me life, 
the greatest, the most fundamental 
of all my blessings: I was not even 
consulted. God gave me life in a 
Christian century and a Christian 
country: I had no part in that. 
God gave me two noble Christian 
parents: if I had had my choice, 
I could not have picked better 
ones, but I did not chose my 
parents. My father, being a min- 
ister, moved from place to place 
without even asking my advice: I 
had no say about my environment, 
which brought me into contact 
with the people who most in- 
fluenced my life. My mother 
taught me to pray without previous 
suggestion from me. My parents 
instructed me about God and 
Christ from the Bible, which neith- 
er they nor I had any part in com- 
posing or preserving. My feet were 
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led to Sunday school and church: 
I did not go on my own initiative. 
God by a striking providence 
awakened me to seek him, Christian 
friends urged and helped me on, 
the Holy Spirit gently pressed me 
into the light and liberty of the 
sons of God. I called and he an- 
swered me, but my very desire and 
call were the results of grace. J 
must confess after a long and care- 
ful review that in all my career 
every great spiritual advance, every 
uplifting experience has come not 
as the result of my own striving, 
but is the gracious gift of God to 
me as I have walked in the path 
of loving obedience, often in the 
midst of deepest sorrow or dis- 
tressing conflict. 


Using a Free Pass 


God gave me life. God poured 
into my lap all the riches of the 
past. I have been presented witha 
free pass into the treasure house 
of the ages of faith, to take what 
I would. God has sent me unex- 
pected and marvelous help in every 
time of need. Oh, the depths of 
the riches of his goodness and 
grace! And the best is yet to 
come! 


In all this, I recognize that ]| 
cooperated with God’s grace, often| 
only after much doubt and con- 
fusion of mind, much hesitation’ 
and weakness of faith. Like the) 
little boy, who puts his hand in) 
his father’s as he goes across the| 
crowded street, I did my little 
part, but my Father holds my hand 
more than I hold his: he leads and 
I follow. Over the door of the| 
old Y. M. C. A. in Boston stood 
the words, “Teneo et Teneor,” “l) 
hold and I am held.” Some young 
Christians think most of teneo, but 
those who have lived many years) 
with Christ know that it is mostly 
teneor. 


The Germans ask whether sal’ 
vation is Gabe or Aufgabe, “gift 0 
duty.” Some Americans ask wheth' 
er it is grace or achievement. Ii 
is both, but the gift comes first] 
and gives the strength for duty 
and all our achievement in due t¢ 
grace. We may have crowné 2) 
last, but we shall cast them dow! 
before the throne of Him, wh¢ 


loved us with an everlasting love. | 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


orrelation of Programs 
The High School 


ie home and the leisure time out- 
ie home are to be considered of 
mportance in arranging a program 
zious education for young people, 
ly the high school or other school 
ust be regarded even more seri- 
It is in the school group that the 
people make their friends; it is 
that the impelling desire to win 
ation and “rating” drives them so 
sively to do those things which 
associates hold in high esteem. 
vill of the bunch” may often drive 
o dress inconsiderately, to be dis- 
d with home, to “date”; it may 
he boy to injure his health for 
> achievement, to smoke, drink, or 
any number of questionable moral 


ntly a questionnaire was given to 
udents of a secondary school. 
‘ the questions asked was one as 
necessary characteristics of a fel- 

he would achieve popularity. 
young people are a typical group, 
e three characteristics they most 
nentioned were a good athlete, a 
dancer and good looks. Moral 
er and scholastic attainments were 
minority. 

with profound consideration of 
andards as this, as well as an un- 
ding of the force or cause back 
n, that we must plan for a system 
istian training in school. Formal 
Is instruction won’t solve the 
n, helpful as week-day religious 
on may be; in the school men- 
above there was a_ half-hour 
service each day. Believing that 
are caught rather than taught, we 
york up a spirit in the group that 
ike for the establishment of Chris- 


ot pagan, standards. There are 
means for accomplishing this— 
h the curriculum, through the 


s and through the students. If 
t is of most importance, the job 
msist largely in picking out the 
Or embryonic leaders and scien- 
bringing the best influences to 
0n them in order to establish real 
an character and zeal for the right. 
iS the most hopeful thing lies in 
tk that the teacher may do. It is 
high-school age that young people 
ding their ideal in a more mature 
of their own sex, and very often 
me is a teacher. Does it matter 
hen the school board hires a coach 
lletics, whether or not the man 
sh ideals and strong moral charac- 
uch matters as these will not seem 
all import when we realize that 

is most generally the biggest 
n the life of young people. 


Living up to Its Name 


The accompanying picture is one of a 
portion of the Gamma Chapter members 
of the California and Nevada volunteers. 
The Gamma Chapter is composed of 
nearly 200 life-work volunteers of the 
San Joaquin Valley B. Y. P. U. Part 
of our chapter went to the Auberry In- 
dian Mission up in the hills on Mar. 15. 
We stayed over night and had charge of 
the mission service on Sunday morning. 
Because the Indians have their Sunday 
school in the afternoon and because we 
had to leave before that hour, we had 
ours out on the hillside in the morning. 
The sun was shining and the trees and 
shrubs showed signs of the spring sea- 
son. Saturday evening we had an in- 
spiring devotional meeting based on the 
Shepherd Psalm, with Lois Truex of 
Selma as our leader. 

Sunday morning a campfire breakfast 
followed a short devotional. With our 
open-air Sunday-school classes and our 
morning church service with the Au- 
berry Indians in attendance, we felt that 
our time was well spent, particularly 
since Rev. T. B. Frizelle, pastor of the 
First church, Fresno, closed the morn- 
ing hour with a message delivered to 
the Indians by an interpreter. We jour- 
neyed home immediately after our picnic 
lunch so that those in the various 
churches might get back in time for 
their own evening B. Y. P. U.’s. This 
picture was taken just before we left 
the mission. Miss Lena Zug is president 
of the Gamma Chapter. 


Here is a practical suggestion as to 
how life service groups can be “doing 
something.” In almost every community, 
large or small, there is likely to be a 
settlement of foreigners who have needs 
similar to those of the Indians men- 
tioned and who could be served in a 
very helpful way by life service leaguers. 


Who’re the Wahoos? 


They are capitalists. Not financially 
speaking, but geographically. Specifi- 
cally, they are the Baptist young people 
of Washington, D. C. And a richt live 
bunch, too. Delegates to the St. Paul 
and Boston conventions will remember 
them by two things—the “whoops” from 
their mouths, and their red and white 
“billy-boy caps” on their heads. 


Well, they are boosting things for the 
next convention. Together with the 
Philadelphia young people and_ those 
from West Virginia, they are going to 
run a “special” to Denver, via St. Louis 
and Kansas City. After the convention, 
groups of these folks are planning to go 
out and “wahoo” the bears at Yellow- 
stone Park, or “yoo-hoo” down the Grand 
Canyon. Don't you wish you could join 
them? 


Query and Comment 

(Problems faced by young people's 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.’) 

How would you receive members into 
the society? 

Generally by vote of the society, after 
a prescribed attendance by the applicant, 
instruction as to the obligations of mem 
bership, signing of the pledge card, and 
recommendation of the membership com- 
mittee. 

Membership should be first contingent 
upon the applicant’s demonstrating a 
genuine interest in the activities of the 
society. Hence an attendance upon at 
least three out of four consecutive devo- 
tional meetings of the society should be 
required. 

In the course of the weeks, the mem- 
bership committee should see that the 
candidate is definitely informed as to the 
purpose of the young people’s society 
and what is expected of each member. 
This is essential to one’s intelligent par- 
ticipation in the organization. 

The pledge card should be submitted 
for consideration and signature by the 
applicant. At the same time, aa explana- 
tion should be made as to how the 
finances of the society are provided and 
the candidate asked to indicate the sup- 
port which he will give to that phase of 
the work. 

Finally, the membership committee 
should pass upon the applicant and in 
due order bring its recommendation be- 
fore the society for action. 

Let’s make joining the young people’s 
society mean something. 


Are You 


A booster or a knocker? 
A lifter or a leaner? 

A supporter or a sponger? 
A soldier or a slacker? 

A pillar or a sleeper? 

A wing or a weight? 

A goer or a gadder? 


Rev. C. E. Flanagin of the First church, 
El Centre, Cal., was recently assisted in 
special meetings by Rev. J. R. Weak- 
land, formerly evangelist under the con- 
vention of New York state. A number 
of additions resulted. 
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THE BAP? 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Everybody’s Mother 
(A Mothers’ Day Story.) 
Ors upon a time a certain fairly wise 
man said that since God could not 
be everywhere at once he had made 
mothers. Which is not an _ altogether 
wise statement in its first half, for God 
is everywhere at once, of course; but 
supposing he hadn’t made mothers—just 
suppose! 

Now it came to pass one night that 
there was the most curious convention 
ever held in the world: it was a conven- 
tion of little children, with one delegate 
from every land on the face of the whole 
earth; and each delegate in turn was al- 
lowed to tell who was the most wonder- 
ful mother he or she had ever seen. It 
was too comical for words! And too 
lovely! 

For hardly one of the delegates could 
understand what the others said, but the 
judges who knew all the languages just 
sat there wiping their eyes and blowing 
their poor noses, not knowing at all 
whether to laugh or to cry, for this is 
the way the various reports sounded: 


Up rose the delegate from China. 
Bowing very politely with each hand slid 
up the opposite sleeve, he said: “Honor- 
able children of other mothers, and you, 
most distinguished and glorious judges, 
I do not desire to use up the air with my 
modest words in flighty compliments, but 
be it hereby known to all who-are as- 
sembled here, that the mother of my own 
miserable insignificant self is surely the 
most wonderful mother on the face of 
the whole earth. Whose feet are pinched 
into such tiny bound feet as hers?—with 
shoes barely three inches long? What 
other mother has ever kept her child so 
free from harm as she has kept me? For 
she made me embroidered satin slippers 
and decorated them with cat’s paws, 
since a cat is so sure-footed that now I 
could not stumble or fall down to bump 
my nose. She sewed little mirrors in my 
caps to frighten off the evil spirits lurk- 
ing always in the lower air, for I sup- 
pose you know that not an evil spirit 
ever looked itself in the eye in a mirror. 
At night she keeps pasted over my head 
the picture of a gorgeous red-and-green 
god blowing a big yellow horn—for evil 
spirits dread noise, and one sight of the 
horn would scare them away. Although 
I’m a boy, my wise mother hung an ear- 
ring in my ear and loudly calls me ‘silly 
girl’ to deceive the gods, who might be 
jealous of her happiness if they knew I 
were ason. But best of-all she holds me 
in» her arms and looks deep down into 
my eyes. ‘You dear thousand ounces of 
gold,’ she whispers softly, so that there 
never was love like hers and mine.” 

All during this long speech the dele- 
gate from Africa was rattling his little 
straw skirts and aiming his arrows so 


recklessly that the judges thought it 
might be safer to let him speak up next: 
“Over in the Land-Which-God-Forgot 
there is a kraal. And in the kraal there 
is a hut. And in the hut there is: my 
mother. She is the handsomest mother 
in town. Who else is so fat? Who else 
ever had so many brass rods and so 
many glass beads paid for her as my 
father paid for my mother when they 
were married? Who else can work as 
hard in the vegetable patch? Who else 
wears as heavy a brass necklace around 
her throat? Twenty pounds it weighs! 
Who else is so covered with tattoo-marks 
all over her arms and shoulders? And 
when she rubs her nose against my nose 
in love, well—!” 


Just then the Eskimo delegate from 
Alaska began to swelter in his heavy fur 
suit. He stood up noisily: “Isn’t that 
boy-with-nothing-on through yet? I 
came down here to tell you about my 
mother, and I’m in a hurry to get home, 
for it’s day-time up north now—our 
night lasts for six months, and I want 
to be there every bright day before win- 
ter. There’s no question about my 
mother being the best in the world. 
Why, you ought to see her skin a seal! 
You ought to see her chew the skin 
until it’s so soft that it brings a bigger 
price than anybody else’s seal-skin. And 
I’d like to have you tell me who else can 
get the blubber from the inside of a 
whale quite so cleverly as my mother. 
And if I fall through a hole in the ice, 
my, how she does lick me all over to 
thaw me out! She rolls me inside her 
own fur suit, and mumbles little play- 
words into my ears until I love her 
nearly to pieces. Who else a 

The delegate from India had begun 
salaaming toward the judges, his scarlet 
turban looking like a nice red tulip and 
his bright green trousers exactly like 
two green tulip leaves: “Salaam, oh 
worshipful sahibs! I bring you news of 
a mother above all mothers. She calls 


QERING has put on a vest of 
velvet green, 
And drawn around the shoulders 
of the hills 
A purple cape of catkins and 
furze— 
And _ buttoned 
daffodils. 


it with golden 


yd & tid to the song of the lark, 
“Waken,” the lark says, 
“waken and dress you; 
Put on your green coats and gay 
Blue sky will shine on you—sun- 
shine caress you; 
Waken! ’Tis morning — ’tis 
May.” 
—E, Nesbit. 


me her ‘jar of milk and honey, 

‘sweet pomegrante blossom.’ Wt 
am sick she diligently shakes me 
shakes me and shakes me until sh 
tles the evil spirit out of me to mah 
well again; and if the shaking doe 
cure me, she calls in the drum-be 
she clatters tin-pans, for noise will 
ally frighten off the spirits too, - 

blows red pepper up my nose to 
me sneeze and sneeze, so that I w 
sure to keep awake. For people 
sleep can die too easily, You cay 
what a mother she is. Moreover 
has a hundred silk sarees, pink and. 
and blue and yellow and red and 
and orange and—” 

The American delegate pushed 
ward: “Doesn’t any one talk Ei 
here? For I’ve simply got to tell ; 
body that all this talking is per 
useless since I’ve got the best mot 
the world myself! Don’t you dai 
telling me she’s a washerwoman, 
she is, but she won’t be long, not | 
I get big enough to work! You se| 
have no father in our house, and | 
got lots of empty stomachs to bi 
and lots of feet that need shoes; 
heads that need caps. But we lat! 
lot at our house, for mother’s thij 
liest soul! She plays jokes on us! 
gives us milk and spinach to gi 
vitamines. She takes us to the col 
to put roses in our cheeks. And } 
hurt ourselves she takes us in he 
to rock us and rock us and roc| 
There simply isn’t any one like mot 

But there was still a delegate | 
Japan, another from Chile, another’ 
Sweden and others from England! 
land, Scotland, Wales, Italy, Ger, 
France, Holland and Czecho-Slovak 
well as Finland, Denmark and Noj 
Arabia, Persia and Egypt; Spainj 
represented—Portugal—Tibet—Sian} 

The judges grew pale with the | 
of listening to the same dear | 
story in so many different lang} 
They hardly knew what to annout? 
the end, in order not to hurt anytl 
feeling, since quite evidently no ml 
in all the earth was lacking it} 
special thing which made a moth 
comforting and wonderful to little’ 
and daughters. 

But at last the judges hit on al 
wise decision. Solemnly they 
Solemnly they said the words thei! 
decided to say. Solemnly the ch! 
accepted it with gay little nods of! 
black, yellow, brown, red and } 
heads, for this was the candid jude 
heard that night: 

“Everybody's mother is the best mee 


Although the little Christian delet 
all said: “Couldn’t you please ad¢ 
‘Everybody’s Christian mother ist 
good—better—best mother?” 

And the amendment was carried. 
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Among Ourselves 


cific Northwest Letter 


By Lreonarp W, RILEy 
Portland Prosperous 


city of Portland in 1900 had a 
ion of 90,000. Today experts esti- 
ae same at fully 325,000. Study 
ography of the surrounding coun- 
you will not doubt the judgment 
e who confidently predict a popu- 
approaching a million in the 
of a quarter of a century. Bap- 
the early days had the best kind 
pportunity to possess this prom- 
Id. The growth of Baptists com- 
vith that of the population does 
licate that we have rightly im- 
the opportunity which was ours. 
there are fourteen Baptist 
s in this city, besides the Ger- 
d Swedish churches. These four- 
ve approximately 5000 members 
ind possess fully $700,000 worth 
erty. The two leading churches 
First Baptist, with 1280 mem- 
cording to the last Oregon Bap- 
nual, and the East Side Baptist, 
99 members. Dr. Thomas J. Vil- 
pastor of the one, and Dr. Wal- 
well Hinson, as pastor of the 
ire both doing the best work of 
ives in this important center. 
ongregations are taxing the capa- 
both their buildings. 


‘tland Ministers’ Conference 


s my pleasure last Monday morn- 
ittend the conference of the Bap- 
isters of this city. I was pleased 
appearance of the brethren pres- 
especially with the splendid spirit 
peration and fellowship which 
to prevail. The meetings of this 
ition are held at the Baptist head- 
} in the new Oddfellows build- 
hen I remember the strong city 
society which existed a decade 
alf or more ago and the efficient 
ccomplished through it, I am 
ng whether a similar organiza- 
ler a strong city executive would 
erially contribute to our progress 
apidly growing city. 


saptisms Here and There 


ions to our churches, especially 
ism, seem to be an encouraging 
of church life in the Northwest 
Rey. M. W. Coates of the Penin- 
ptist church, Portland, recently 
Rev. W. B. Stewart at the Glen- 
irch in special meetings, with 
s€ven responses to their invita- 
At Peninsula Brother Coates has 
y-four additions during the first 
his pastorate. 
cob Kratt recently baptized nine- 
the First German church, which 
S 639 members. Doctor Kratt 
mplete twenty-eight years of 
on this field next July. On his 
his church rewarded him with 
ase of $300 in salary. 


Rey. Frederick Hoffman is pastor of 
the Second German church, where ten 
have been received. Doctor Hoffman 
and his wife were in attendance at the 
Diamond Jubilee of the First German 
Baptist church at Buffalo, N. Y., where 
he formerly served. 


Rev. J. F. Huckleberry, at the Grace 
Baptist church, Portland, has received 
eighty-two since last August and has 
nine more awaiting baptism. This 
church has a Sunday school with an 
average attendance of more than 300. 

Similar reports come from other parts 
of our field. Rev. A. B. Waltz at the 
Central church, Spokane, has been as- 
sisted by Rev. E. B. Pratt of Colorado 
Springs. Forty-five confessions of faith 
resulted, seventeen being boys and girls 
from the Sunday school, fourteen others 
were young people, and fourteen adults. 
This is the first time Brother Waltz has 
had such assistance during the six years 
of his pastorate. Nevertheless, this 
church under his leadership has enjoyed 
a steady growth. 

Rev. Halsey R. Carstens became pas- 
tor of a rural church at Buena, near 
Yakima last November. The church then 
had forty members and now has over 
100, twenty of these having been added 
on a recent Sunday, over half of them by 
baptism. Halsey has twenty-eight in his 
young people’s Sunday-school class. 

- At the Yakima, Wash., First church, 
Dr. W. E. Henry received thirty-five 
members during March and April, with 
fifteen others approved for baptism and 


still others seeking admission in the 
same way. This church has voted to 
conduct a church vacation school the 


coming summer, after having taken the 


MAIMIE PASSOLT, 
WISCONSIN STATE MISSIONARY 


lead in the city in this respect in putting 
on the first of these schools in 1923. 


Other Activities 


On Apr. 7 Rev. Elbert H. Hicks, pas- 
tor of the Fremont Baptist church of 
Seattle, lifted the first shovel of dirt in 
the construction of a new $50,000 edifice 
which this church hopes to occupy by 
Jan. 1, 1925. Ceremonies appropriate to 
the occasion were conducted by Roland 
Riepe, chairman of the trustees, Mr. 
Chas. J. Taylor and Drs. J. F. Watson, 
Ambrose M. Bailey and Chas. A. Cook. 

Rey. O. Ellison, for many years field 
worker of the Swedish Conference of the 
Northwest and Middle West, is the new 


pastor of the Scandinavian Baptist 
church of South Bend, Wash. It was 
Mr. Ellison’s privilege to attend the 


Baptist World Alliance and to remain 
for fourteen months in his old home 
country. 


Montanagrams 


This euphonious expression is not of 
my coining. I suspect it had its origin 
in the fertile brain of my good friend 
Brother Cress, the efficient secretary of 
the Montana Convention. When I find 
him asleep on the job, I shall conclude 
that my glasses need changing. 


City Missionary W. R. Millam is 
spending the month of April with our 
church at Glascow. Rev. R. D. Brittain 
of Miles City conducted a two weeks’ 
evangelistic service culminating Easter 
Sunday. The Roundup church has ex- 
tended a hearty call to Rev. W. L. Wil- 
son of Hardin. Rev. Russell B. Thomas, 
who recently resigned here, began 
his service as pastor of the Lents church, 
Portland, on March 1. He is a son of 
Rev. J. E. Thomas of the Calvary church, 
Portland. Miss H. Mary Sundell, state 
field missionary, spent the month of 
April at Laurel. Pastor H. J. Pritchard 
of Dillon has concluded a series of spec- 
ial evangelistic services with Rev. Henry 
Van Engelen, of Missoula. Rev. Fred. 
H. McNair of. Valier is now supplying 
our church at Kalispell. The First and 
Swedish churches of Anaconda are hold- 
ing union evangelistic services this 
month under the leadership of Rev. S. A. 
Nelson. A ten-piece Swedish stringed 
orchestra assists the choir. On May 1 
Missionaries Julius G. Dryden and Olof 
Sutherland of eastern Montana will be 
supplied with new automobiles to assist 
them in covering their extensive rural 
field. Rev. Frank D. White has resigned 
as pastor at Havre, where he has served 
for the past four years with very good 
results. Rev. Ernest Clutterbuck is lead- 
ing his people in a building enterprise 
at Darby which is expected to give this 
church the finest rural plant owned by 
Baptists in Montana. Dr. E. R. Curry is 
pastor of our church at Bozeman, where 
he is successfully ministering to the col- 
lege students of that community. 
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Home Again 
Dr. Alonzo M. Petty has returned from 
uis extended trip through our Southern 
states and in Central America. Dr. Petty 
reports a most interesting trip, but clear- 
ly reveals his joy over being again in his 
own United States. Dr. Petty will 
doubtless later on furnish the readers of 
Tue Baptist with some account of his 
experiences. 
Linfield College, Oregon. 


New York—Brooklyn— 
Vicinity 
By Henry G. WeEsToN SMITH 

The youngest member of our family 
is a boy at the age of about half-past 
five. He has two playmates who stand 
out above the other twenty or thirty 
small tots living in the same large apart- 
ment house with him. The first one is 
a rotund and coquettish little Jewish girl, 
also about five; and the second is a 
curly-headed blond girl of Irish Cath- 
olic parents. We took a picture of the 
three together a few days ago and have 
given it the title “New York City.” It 
is thoroughly typical of the racial and 
creedal mixture here in this metropolis. 

The day after this picture was taken, 
when the boy came in for his lunch (un- 
willingly of course) he remarked to his 
mother: 

“Mama, am I a Catholic?” 

“No, sonny, you’re not a Catholic,” his 
mother answered with a bit of compre- 
hension as to what had been happening. 

“Well, but mama, what language do I 
talk?” 

And then it was, explained to him that 
his daddy was a Baptist minister and so 
it inust be that that was the language 
that he talked. No wonder! Their 
“language” does not bother them. It 
bothers their parents, to be sure, but not 
them. They are the real democrats ex- 
cept as they have their democracy tam- 
pered with. 

Federal Council Messengers’ Report 


Dr. Albert G. Lawson mailed to us a 
copy of the report of the Federal Coun- 
ci! Messengers to the Northern Baptist 
Convention, with the statement that 
parts or all of it might be given space in 
the New York letter. It is to be doubted 
whether there is any place in the country 
where the Federation has more on its 
hands than right here 
“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 


Where sound the cries of race and 
Claneaanee 
Parts of the report may well be 


thought of in advance. Anyway, an im- 
portant function of this particular report 
is to stimulate an awareness of the inter- 
ests that Protestants have in common. 
Extracts from the report follow: 


Definite Goals 


“Through the Council, the churches 
themselves cooperate with definite goals 
in the lines of evangelism, education, 
interracial relations and _ international 
good-will and in strengthening the Prot- 
estant bodies in Europe. On account of 
its largely increased responsibilities the 
research department has been made a 
separate department of the Council. In 


social service, in Christian cil:. enship, in 
support of law enforcement, in mercy 
and relief and in raising spiritual levels, 
the year has been notable above 
Others ten 


Wayland “cademy 

Wet Academy was founded in 

1885 by the Wisconsin Baptist Edu- 
cation Society, after the Wisconsin Bap- 
tist Convention had expressed itself as 
favorable to the establishment of an 
educational institution. It was named 
for Francis Wayland, one of the greatest 
of our Baptist educators, then in his 
twenty-seventh year as president of 
Brown University. Hardships and mis- 
fortunes did not dampen the ardor or 
the faith of the brave spirits of that day, 
and it is only because they sacrificed and 
toiled that such institutions as Wayland 
succeeded. 

A close relation is sustained between 
the academy and the First Baptist 
Church of which Rev. C. W. Smith is the 
present pastor. 

Wayland’s. pride is its product. 
Among its many notable graduates are 
President F. D. Underwood, of the Erie 
R. R.; Howard D. Colman, of the Col- 
man-Barber Co., manufacturers of cot- 
ton mill machinery. Among prominent 
writers are Charles D. Stewart, Berton 
Braley, Mildren McNeal Sweeney. 
Arthur E. Bestor, of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution is a Wayland graduate. Among 


Baptist leaders are Dr. P. C. Wright, 
Dr. A. LeGrand, Dr. R. M. Vaughn. 


Principal E. P. Brown, of Wayland 
Academy; graduate of Brown University; 
for more than twenty-five years con- 
nected with Wayland as teacher and 
principal. President of Wisconsin State 
Convention 1917-1918. 


: 
THE BAP?; 


“Comprehension of all in the i 
not compromise of the truth: in th 
is partisanship; in the other js l 
Fuller peace and fuller unity will | 
from the overflow of the faith anc 
we have in our Lord and Red 
Jesus Christ.” 


The Council’s Function Not Doct 


“The Council does not concern. 
with doctrinal or ecclesiastical ¢ 
ences, but rather contributes to sh 
balance sheet of true advance it 
areas of life and work. There ar 
differences in these matters amon 
members but all the more genuine! 
ness appears, because in whatever 
the Council enters, its efforts unify, 
weakness of Protestantism is in its 
sions and to be permanently divid| 
spirit and action is to be permar 
defeated. 

“Every new age invites new a) 
tures of faith and upon some of | 
adventures isolated religious bodies) 
tate to launch forth. How impi 
then to have a Council conseryin 
strength of the strongest denomin| 
prepared to make the adventure f¢ 
common good. Let us pull to our uj 
within the denominational traces, b) 
us also recognize that others are } 
ing by our side with the same} 
purposes in view. In so far a! 
Christian forces of our land can) 
together and emphasize united s) 
the great enterprises of the kingdil 
God will be advanced. There are 
things in which we agree than thi 
which we differ. Viewed as to iti 
ness or as to its work, the church c| 
is more at one than we seem fo af’ 
ate. The future is bright with the | 
ises of God, and never more clearl 
today may we hear him saying to | 
children: ‘Go forward.’” 


A Look in at Park Avenue | 


Throughout the country, the. 
nue Baptist church, Cornelius 
minister, is well known. Situal 
high-class apartment section, 
is not overrun with children; 
have a powerful and widely 
and almost unique ministry 
regular constituency as well 
thousands of transients who 
come for a time under its infl 
New World Movement requeste 
church to give $183,000 in four ye 
tween 1920 and 1924. The amount 
ally turned in by the church in thi 
years was $1,020,617. The budget 1) 
coming year for current expenses !¥ 
000; for benevolences, $75,000. 
670 members, 539 are regular 4) 
sponsible contributors. 


The Dedication of Swa’ 
Chapel | 


The dedication of the Swasey 8 
the $400,000 gift of Ambrose Swa 
Cleveland to Denison University 
place at Granville, O., Apr. 18. Sy 
held morning, afternoon and © 
were attended by the entire unl" 
members of the board of truste 
many visiting alumni. } 


| 
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e morning the meeting was ad- 
by Dr. George C. Horr, presi- 
the Newton Theological Institu- 
Newton Centre, Mass. Pres. 
D. Burton of the University of 
and Pres. E. W. Hunt of Buck- 
ke at the afternoon service. In 
ing half an hour of vesper music 
chimes preceded the service, the 
l address of which was given by 
. W. H. Geistweit, pastor of the 
urch, Dayton, O. 
hapel is a handsome structure in 
yrgian style, of Colonial brick 
1estone trim. It is an adaptation 
ern needs of the old meeting- 
lea. The seating capacity is 1500, 
akes care of the maximum of 
idents desired by Denison, and 
oom for a generous number of 


ie interior finish and furnishings 
ple and in almost severe taste. 
ls and pillars are finished in light 
“sunshine color.’ The only 
ed is on the small battery of 
ipe directly behind the preacher’s 
d above the choir stalls of the 
[The stalls themselves and the 
e finished in a dull walnut. 
hapel is equipped with an Austin 
which includes an echo organ 
ibove the gallery, and a set of 
chimes. The organ console is 
behind the preacher’s desk, and 
e semi-circle of choir stalls. In 
er hangs set of ten chimes 
mill ring out the hour of service 
own and surrounding country. 
ledication of the chapel repre- 
he completion of the second 
unit in the “greater Denison” 
The first unit was Deeds Field 
, turned over to the University 
lonor, Col. E. A. Deeds of Day- 
November, 1922. On the same 
_ the cornerstone of the chapel 


was laid, the morta; having been spread 
with a silver trowel vy Doctor Swasey, 
whose gift had been announced the pre- 
ceding commencement. 

The chapel is the lifelong dream of 
Doctor Swasey. During the time while 
he was active as presicent of the board 
of trustees of Denison he was uncertain 
as to the right moment for building it, 
but upon his resignation two years ago 
he decided to make the funds available 
at once. He then announced the gift of 
$300,000. At least $100,000 more has been 
spent in the construction, and is provided 
for by the donor. 

The “greater Denison” plan is a com- 
prehensive scheme for university expan- 
sion. At least fifty buildings, to cover 
the entire top of College Hill, Granville, 
have been designed by Arnold W. Brun- 
ner, architect, of New York, in collabo- 
ration with Olmstead Brothers, land- 
scape architects, of Boston. The build- 
ings will form a crescent with the arms 
bending northward. ‘They will include 
dormitory groups for men and women, 
recitation halls, gymnasiunis, an audi- 
torium, etc. The Swasey Chapel is the 
keystone of the whole group. 


No definite program has as yet been 
adopted for the erection of future build- 
ings. It is hoped, however, tu provide 
soon for a library, one woman's dormi- 
tory, and a chemistry building. Funds 
are available for the Whis.ler Memorial 
Hospital, but this will not be constructed 
until the trustees are sure of the exact 
needs of Denison in the future. 

Meanwhile the athletic field has been 
partly developed. The Deeds Stadium 
includes the football field and the cinder 
track. In addition a baseball ficld has 
been laid out, and several practice fields 
for all outdoor sports. The old Beaver 
Field, by the Raccoon Creck, is being 
used by the girls of Shepardson College, 
the women’s department of Denison. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF SWASEY CHAPEL 
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Detroit Baptist Doings 


By Apert H. FINN 
The forces of Protestantism are making 
great progress in cooperation in De- 
troit. The organism of united effort is 
the Detroit Council of Churches and 
nineteen communions are enlisted in 
every possible unified action. Detroit 
affords many serious challenges to Chis- 
tion effort. Each denomination has its 
own program but there are many lines of 
endeavor where all Protestant bodies 

can join and most effectively. 


Probably no other city in the whole 
country can duplicate the Good Friday 
services held in Detroit. Good Friday, 
so called, was an invention of the Roman 
Catholic church but one by one our 
Protestant communions have come to 
stress the evangelistic appeal during the 
so-called Lenten season culminating in 
Easter. Following the events of the later 
weeks in the Lord’s earthly ministry is 
certainly conducive to deeper spiritual 
meditation and living and a more com- 
itative appreciation of the sufferings, 
death, and resurrection of our Christ 
and Saviour. 

During the Lenten season noon-day 
sermons are given in one of the large 
down-town theaters. I am speaking now 
of the program of the Detroit Council of 
Churches. Bishop Hughes, Dr. F. E. 
Taylor, Dr. Floyd Tompkins, and Dr. 
M. S. Rice were among those who gave 
a series of evangelistic addresses in the 
down-town theaters. These were supple- 
mented with evening services in some of 
the more prominent churches. Doctor 
Taylor preached to crowded houses at 
the First church, which is nearly four 
miles out of the down-town center. 


On Good Friday, by proclamation re- 
quest of the mayor, a large portion of 
the large stores, offices and industrial 
plants were closed during the hours of 
twelve to three. Nearly every great 
theater was filled, the large board of 
commerce auditorium and scores of 
churches, while earnest, fervent ad- 
dresses were given by the leading clergy 
of the city. These were participated in 
by the communions affiliated with the 
Detroit Council of Churches, the Luth- 
erans, and the Catholics. Literally tens 
of thousands attended these services. It 
was truly wonderful to see a great city 
so deeply moved. 


Under the leadership of the Detroit 
Baptist Union our Baptist churches, in 
the metropolitan area, have been heart 
and soul in the evangelistic campaign 
that has been quite general among all 
Protestant communions. I am not able to 
give figures of ingatherings from all the 
churches, but the following will give 
some idea of how deeply concerned have 
been our faithful pastors and churches: 
Woodward Avenue, 335; Northwestern, 
191; Jefferson Avenue, 169; Highland 
Park, 168; Royal Oak, 158; Beulah, 127; 
First, 120; Birkett, 107; Temple, 106; 
Grand River Avenue, 80; Springwells 
Avenue, 79; Burns Avenue, 66; Warren 
Avenue, 59; Conley Memorial, 44; Bethel 
35; Hurlbut Avenue, 32; Second Rou- 
manian, 28; Maranatha, 27. 

As I have previously mentioned many 
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of our local churches have been in the 
midst of building operations during the 
New World Movement era. Detroit, it 
will be remembered, presented a program 
of advance involving the expenditure of 
one million dollars when the budget of 
the New World Movement was promul- 
gated. Of course this was based upon 
the $100,000,000 program and that 1 per 
cent of it should come to Detroit. After 
years of adjustments and compromising, 
our expectancy was reduced to about 
one-fourth of the original askings, but 
our more than a million program of ad- 
vance has gone on and has been more 
than realized in accomplishments. It 
has called for large faith, heroic giving 
and surpassing service of many conse- 
crated souls. 

Notwithstanding our disappointments, 
Detroit has endeavored to do its full duty 
in contributing to the larger program 
of the denomination. The Master’s 
demarcation—‘“the field is the world’— 
has not been lost on us. On the con- 
trary, we have endeavored to cultivate 
the missionary spirit and vision in all 
our churches. The victory offering was 
widely and generously observed but I 
cannot as yet give figures. 

On Tuesday, May 13, occurs the an- 
nual meeting of the Detroit Baptist 
Union. This is the time when our local 
missionary forces are given a brief op- 
portunity to tell of their individual work 
and fields. Rapidly all phases of our 
work in this great city are gone over that 
our people may have a comprehensive 
knowledge of what we, as Baptists, are 
attempting to do to bring in the king- 
dom in Detroit. It is expected that 500 
loyal Baptists will sit down to the an- 
nual dinner at the Woodward Avenue 
Baptist Church after which Dr. Gleiss 
will give his annual review and Dr. John 
A. Earl, editor of THe Baptist, will give 
the address of the evening. We con- 
fidently look forward to one of the real 
events in Baptist history. The past has 
been a great year in Detroit. 

President Taft, of the Northern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary of Chicago 
and President Spencer, of Hillsdale Col- 
lege, have been supplying the pulpit of 
Temple church since Rev. Llewellyn 
Brown went to the First church, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

The Michigan Baptist Convention will 
hold its session this year as a guest of 
the First church, Kalamazoo, on May 19 
to 22 inclusive. Kalamazoo College will 
be much in evidence, of course. Detroit 
will be well represented. 

Rev. F. H. Fahringer, field editor of 
Tue Baptist was with us in Detroit di- 
recting a big campaign for subscriptions 
for THe Baptist. Between times he 
visited churches in the state. He is an 
enthusiastic worker and got splendid re- 
sults in Detroit and Michigan. 


George Platt Knox 
An Appreciation 
By C. L. WILLtaMs 


George Platt Knox was born in 1871 in 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., where he spent his 
boyhood. After graduating from Cornell 
University he entered public school work 
and for several years was assistant su- 


perintendent of the St. Louis schools. 
Later he became the superintendent of 
religious education in connection with 
the International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation and made his home in Chicago. 
In 1922 he became professor of Christian 
education in Denison University, and a 
year later was made head of the college. 
He died Apr. 11 at Granville, Ohio, sur- 
vived by his wife and one son. 


Truthfulness was the crowning virtue 
of his character. Sincerity was woven 
into the fabric of his being. Good judg- 
ment and common sense were his instinc- 
tive inheritance, and all these were 
lighted and warmed with the flame of an 
enthusiasm that never became hysterical 
or fanatical. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst once 
said that personality is the true teacher. 
In this sense Dean Knox was highly en- 
dowed, and to a rich personality there 
was added scholarship and experience. 
Virile and lovable, he was always posi- 
tive but never dogmatic. No affectation 
and no conceit marred his fine propor- 
tions. 

He was at home with the Bible. With 
profound reverence and an open mind he 
studied and taught it. Light was wel- 
comed from every source and he searched 
for facts as a miner digs for gold. His 
passion for the truth lifted his long days 
of toil in the search for truth above the 
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line of weariness and enabled hi; 
penetrate to original sources wit 
fear of the consequences. He yw: 
master in the class room and his sty; 
respected his downright honesty in | 
ing with all questions of interpret; 
and his upright character in giving ¢ 


man a square deal. | 


Denison University has lost aj 
dean in the going of Professor Knox 
was sympathetic, tactful, and efficie: 
smoothing out all the difficulties | 
which the dean of a college hag to 
Cool-headed and warm-hearted he 
respected and loved by everybody | 
knew him or had dealings with him 
word and deed he did his utmost to! 
mote the interests of the kingom of. 
through his loyalty to his local ch 
and denomination. In him dignity, 
softened by humility, and service jy 
spirit of Christ for all men was his } 
est aim. The sentiment in the follo 
lines had a large influence in his li: 


“Not myself, but the truth that in | 
have spoken, 

Not myself, but the seed that in 1; 
have sown 

Shall pass on to the ages, all abou! 
forgotten 

Save the truth I have lived, the ¢ 
I have done.” 


Church News by States | 


New England 


THE BAPTISM ON EASTER SUNDAY of 
twenty-five persons into the membership of 
the First church, Brattleboro (Vt.) seemed 
an appropriate service for the closing day 
of Rev. Clark T. Brownell’s pastorate. 
During the seven years of Doctor Brown- 
ell’s pastorate, this church was steadily 
progressed along all lines. The largely at- 
tended reception for Doctor and Mrs. 
Brownell on Friday evening, Apr. 18, bore 
testimony to the high regard in which they 
are held. 


On EASTER SuNDAy the Cavendish Bap- 
tist church (Vt.) had a memorable day. 
The pastor, Rev. R..N. Allen, who goes to 
the First church of Newburgh, N. Y., 
preached his farewell sermon to a record 
audience. During Mr. Allen’s pastorate 
ten have been added to the church, and the 
New World Movement pledge has been 
paid, this church being the second in the 
state to go over its quota with a good per- 
centage. During his stay in Cavendish Mr. 
Allen has taken an active part in all work 
for community betterment, serving for 
some time as clerk of the fire district and 
on the board of school directors, as well as 
giving much time to other community in- 
terests. Mr. Allen leaves a host of friends 
vie wish him every success in his larger 
field. 


At MAIN STREET CHURCH, Meriden, 
Conn., Rev. L. J. Shepler, pastor, on Easter 
Sunday, ten men, women and young people 
followed Christ in baptism. Among those 
baptized was an entire family, consisting 
of father, mother and two daughters. A 


few weeks ago five were baptized) 
others have come into the church by It 
Pastor and people find many evidenc 
a growing and larger work for the cci 
days. 


At THE First CHURCH, SANFORD, | 
the unusual interest of the fall and vy) 
months is well sustained. In the Sil 
school and young people’s society the 
an increase in attendance and a deepl 
of interest. The recent celebration 0) 
three-hundreth meeting of the men’s 
brought together a large number of 
influential men of the town and has / 
impetus to the life and work of the } 
There is a marked interest in the prea! 
services and a good response to the aj 
of the gospel. The pageant in Marcé 
titled “The Pill Bottle,” and the o! 
Easter, “The Immortality of Lovet 
Service,” drew capacity audiences and 3 
lasting impressions. Easter was 4 di 
joy and blessing. Thirteen were bap! 
ten of them being young men and } 
including six of the Boy Scouts. Pe 
pation in the victory offering was gen’! 
Various forms of helpful service aréf 
dered by the organized Sunday-s 
classes, and a fine spirit of coopell 
prevails throughout the church | 
church looks forward with pleasure tf 
tertaining the state convention June ° 
Irad B. Hardy is pastor. 


EASTER WAS A GREAT DAY FOR missié 
offerings in Maine. The First a 
Rockland, gave over $1000, the le 
missionary offering in the history | 
church. "Waterville raised about | 
The day was signalized in many cht 
by a large number of baptisms. iW 
the supreme dav of a very successful 4 


) 
On Apr. 13, THE ctosine pa¥ off 
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Thompson’s pastorate with the 
ck church (Vt.), two were received 
e church by baptism. All of the 
ant churches united in the farewell 
in the evening, the various pastors 
ing the appreciation of the people of 
ymunity for the work accomplished 

Thompson during the four years 
, Hardwick. Judge W. H. Taylor, 
1f of the Hardwick Church Associa- 
yresented resolutions—unanimously 
—setting forth not only appreciation 
Thompson’s work in Hardwick but 
od wishes of the people for his 
life and work. As a further ex- 
1 of the esteem and good-will of 
ple, at the farewell reception ten- 
Pastor and Mrs. Thompson on 
y evening, Apr. 15, they were gen- 
remembered with many gifts in- 
a purse of money from the church. 
ately following the reception Mr. 
rs. Thompson left for Harrisville, 
o take up their new work. 


ASTER SUNDAY TEN WERE received 
e West Pawlet church (Vt.) by 

The pastor, Rev. G. R. Crockett, 
that others will come later. 


O. H. RANKIN closed his work with 
sster church (Vt.) Mar. 30, and is 
work on his new field at Quin- 
id, Mass. The farewell reception 
1 Pastor and Mrs. Rankin on Sat- 
vening, Mar. 29, was an expression 
esteem in which they were held by 
rch and community, and the reso- 
adopted on Sunday both by the 
as a whole and by the men’s class 
rther evidence of appreciation. The 
ommittee has been fortunate in se- 
the services of Rev. Henry L. 
pastor emeritus of the congrega- 
‘hurch, as stated supply for April 
ly, pending the arrival of the new 
Rey. G. S. C. MacKay, June 1. 


wR SUNDAY was an occasion of re- 
at the St. Albans church (Vt.), Rev. 
Schurman, pastor. Unusually large 
ations were in attendance at all of 
rices and seven were received into 
-ch by baptism. 


1G THE WINTER MONTHS the Bur- 
church (Vt.) Rev. William J. 
astor has been united in a quiet 
stic effort, the results of which are 
ng evidenced by the baptisms which 
ng place each Sunday evening. Al- 
wenty-two have been baptized and 
others are coming next Sunday. 


FRANK M. Hott, who for eleven 
as the efficient pastor at Reading, 
as accepted a second urgent call to 
minister at Hyannis. The call is 
emphasized by prominent citizens 
of the Baptist church, who desire 

Sustain pronounced evangelical 
g and leadership in the town. They 
) mistake in Pastor Holt. 


‘Ast Baptist CuurcH, Lynn, Mass., 
celebrating its semi-centennial an- 
y. Naturally Dr. A. E. Harriman, 
ner pastor for over twenty years, 
illed to help them do it. In appro- 
rvices lasting four days, they heard 
latory words from neighboring 
3, and distinguished visitors from 
near. It is a sturdy and busy 
and bears the marks of Doctor 
n’s long and able leadership. 


YWARD Baxwcock resigns from First 
Lowell, Mass., to take a prominent 
pulpit. The record of his four 
a large and exacting field is in 
y creditable. Especially in benevo- 
1g, in leadership of the young peo- 


ple, and of the men, Dr. Babcock has been 
a power. 


Pastor Joun S. Brarr, in rounding out 
ten years with the Adams Square church, 
Worcester, Mass., shows sustained interest, 
and healthy expansion, in every department 
of the church. His people express their 
permanent appreciation of the pastor by in- 
creasing his salary. The eighth increase 
shows that they have the habit. 


TREMONT TEMPLE SUMMER SUPPLIES are 
announced already. They include Dr. J. W. 
Brougher, Rev. Floyd Adams, Dr. Curtis L. 
Laws, Dr. W. B. Riley and Dr. W. W. 
Bustard. Dr. Massee struck the modern 
dance a body blow on Sunday night, in a 
sermon, the substance of which got on the 
“first page” next morning. Much that he 
said was so true, that the ready champions 
of “discrimination” were greatly stirred up. 

Our Baptist SPRINTER, Clarence H. De 
Mar, of the Melrose church (Mass.) winner 
three times of the annual Marathon race 
over nearly 150 competitors, is a hero all 
through New England. He is a clean ath- 
lete, quite beyond the youthful age of striv- 
ing, yet proving in his remarkably sustain- 
ing endurance, the excellence of the su- 
preme temperance. 


Atlantic States 


At CALVARY CHURCH, FRANKLIN, PA., 
E. G. Zwayer, pastor, two received the 
hand of fellowship at the April comunion. 
Since then one member has been received 
on experience, and on Apr. 27 two others 
were baptized. The church will meet its 
apportionment for missions next year. The 
Easter offering for missions was the largest 
the Sunday school has ever raised. During 
the past four montlis the Sunday-school 
enrolment has increased by at least one 
third. The women’s Bible class is a strong 
factor in the work of the church, active 
along all lines, and especially helpful in 
raising large sums of money for special 
purposes. The working men’s dinners 
given by the class every Thursday during 
the winter at a low price, were not only 
appreciated by the men of the various 
shops, but drew many into touch with the 
church. The other organized classes have 
also been a great help. The basket ball 
team of the young men’s class is rated 
among the three best Sunday-school teams 
of the city. 

AT THE FIRST CHURCH, BRADFORD, PA., 
Pastor A. A. Nellis, gave the hand of fel- 
lowship to sixty-seven, Sunday morning 
Apr. 27. At the evening service three were 
baptized, making a total of eighty-three 
received in the last two months, sixty-seven 
by baptism. The youngest baptized was 
nine years, the oldest eighty. A large ma- 
jority of those received were adults. 

THE IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, Phil- 
adelphia, of which Rev. H. M. Wyrick, a 
senior in Crozer Theological Seminary is 
pastor, received eight new members by 
baptism Palm Sunday. 

Rev. Grover C, WALTERS, after a three 
years’ pastorate with the Goshen church 
(Pa.), has taken his work with the Par- 
sons church (Pa.). On his first Sunday 
on the new field he baptized twelve into 
the membership of the church. During 
Mr. Walters’ pastorate of the Goshen 
church forty-four members were added to 
the church, thirty-seven of them by bap- 
tism. In the last two years a debt of 
$1600 on the parsonage was paid. To ac- 
complish this Mr. Walters drew a perspec- 
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tive of the parsonage so arranged that 
every five dollars donated was noted on the 
drawing. On his last Sunday at Goshen 
he presented to the church the finished 
perspective, representing a church clear of 
debt. 

THE STRONG PRESBYTERIAN center of 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., is awake to the fact of 
the work of the Baptist church. Rev. 
Charles H. Rust is preaching to overflow 
congregations. The building committee is 
active and plans for the new building are 
to be made at once. Fifty-two members 
were received Easter Day. This church 
has large numbers of college people in its 
membership. 

THE FIRST CHURCH OF PARKERSBURG, 
W. Va., recently closed the fourth year 
under the pastorate of Dr. John C. Killian. 
A new feature has been added to the Sun- 
day-school and church work, in that a 
director of music has been secured and 
the musical activities of the church have 
been greatly increased. The music of the 
prayer meeting is also in the charge by 
the director. For the past three years the 
pastor has had a secretary to assist in the 
office work and to serve also in the capac- 
ity of Sunday-school visitor. During the 
four years of Doctor Killian’s pastorate, 
$74,393.27 has been raised by the church 
for all purposes and the giving of the 
church has increased largely over former 
years previous to that time. The church 
closes the books each month with all bills 
paid. Doctor Killian’s report for the four 
years’ work in this church is 329 new mem- 
bers received; 5070 calls made; 373 ser- 
mons preached at church; 137 outside ser- 
mons and addresses; 184 weddings; 127 
funerals: It is impossible to tabulate much 
of the work which has been done and the 
seed which has been planted in many lives 
throughout the church and congregation. 
The entire four years’ pledge to the Move- 
ment has been met, and some overpaid. 
This has been done without any great 
effort in the last months of the campaign, 
but each month in the past four years this 
has been met. 


Lake Region 


Rev. W. E. MunbdELL, of the First church, 
Belvidere, Ill, assisted Pastor T. L. 
Stephens at the Immanuel church, Elgin, 
Ill., in special meetings for two weeks. 
The meetings closed on Good Friday. A 
number will come into the Immanuel 
church by baptism as a result of the effort. 
The attendance at the services on Easter 
were the largest in Immanuel church for 
mnay years. 

Goop FRIDAY WILL BE LONG remembered 
by the churches of Monroe, Mich. Each 
of the Protestant churches has been hold- 
ing special meetings preparatory for an 
Easter in-gathering. At noon of Good 
Friday these churches met in union service 
at the Baptist church. After the sermons 
the pastor of the church, W. R. Curtis, 
took charge of a communion service in 
which all joined. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT WAS ENTERTAINED dur- 
ing its annual meeting, Apr. 23-24, by the 
First church of Bloomingdale, Ill. 125 
delegates from the three states composing 
the district were present. Owing to an 
accident just before leaving Chicago, the 
president, Mrs. R. A. Hilton, was unable 
to attend. Mrs. R. S. Knapp, associate to 
the president, ably filled the chair. Mrs. 
George Taft of Chicago was elected presi- 
dent of the district. Among the speakers 
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Tue Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of 
church membership $2.00; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 62 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 


Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tue Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 


Vol. V 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 
cents; full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 100 words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany or- 
der. 


Between Us 


“T will write you when we go over the 
top,” Rev. A. A. Trembert, of the Third 
Avenue church, Flint, Mich., wrote on a 
post-card and passed it to the field edi- 
tor to whom he had granted ten minutes 
on his crowded Easter program to pre- 
sent THE Baptist. His inadequate frame 
building was packed. Such a spirit of 
loyalty and enthusiasm will surely win 
for Mr. Trembert the new building which 
he and his people are plarining for. He 
knows that Tue Baptist as his assistant 
pastor will stimulate his people to do 
their very best. Mr. W. J. Purdy, him- 
self a newspaper man, is going out to 
get subscriptions for THe Baptist, and 
he will get them. 

x x x 


“One of the many things I like about 
Tue Baptist is that you are absolutely 
fair to those among us who are funda- 
mentalists and to those among us who 
are modernists. You therefore are do- 
ing your best to make Tue Baptist a 
peacemaker, and that is a great service. 

“You know that there are two kinds 
of peacemakers, if you will pardon the 
pun, those who make more pieces and 
those who make fewer pieces. You be- 
long to the latter class. Good for you.”— 
C. L. Williams, Prefessor Emeritus 
Denison University. 


* * * 


“The Standard, before THE Baptist, 
was and now THE Baptist is our one in- 
dispensable paper, and they have been 
ever since wife and I have had a home, 
for forty-nine years tomorrow. We 
could not get along without THe Baprisr. 
We most heartily approve its spirit of 
fairness in the present time when it is so 
easy for good men and brethren to quar- 
rel over matters of doctrine. We always 
turn to your Wisconsin letter about the 
first thing, for any items about our 
friends, and the churches where our work 
has been—Walworth, New Lisbon, Mer- 
rill, and Dodgeville, with Mt. Hope espe- 
cially.’—Fraternally, Enoch Pickering, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


were Mrs. C. A. Brooks, Mrs. R. P. Fales, 
Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham, Miss Frances 
Greenough and Dr. A. E. Petersen. Future 
denominational plans were presented by 
Dr. Benjamin Otto. Five of the Central 
District missionaries attended—Miss Nona 
Finney of Burma, Dr. Marguerite Everham 
of China, Miss Sandberg of Japan, Miss 
Selma Lagergren Philippine Islands, and 
Miss Alice Twing of Brooks House, East 
Hammond, Ind. The day preceding the 
district meeting a state conference was held 
led by Mrs. Topping, at which represen- 
tatives from nineteen associations were 
present. 


Rev. G. C. Fetter of the First church 
of Ottawa, Ill., conducted an open forum 
at his evening meetings for some weeks 
and great interest was shown by the people 
of the community. Such topics as “Race 
Relationships” “The Bible in the Public 
Schools” “Shall We Restrict the Immi- 
grant” were discussed. The following in- 
vitation was given to the public through the 
newspapers: “Believing that the great 
moral, social and religious problems which 
are now before the American public can 
best be solved in the true American fashion 
of free and open discussion; believing that 
we can best promote the spirit of good-will 
when men of different creeds, colors and 
races sit together in common worship of a 
cominon Father, the Baptist church cor- 
dially invites all citizens of Ottawa—the 
native-born and the foreign-born, members 
of the Caucasian, Jewish and negro races, 
men of every variety of creed, indeed all 
who claim membership in the human race 
and in the great family of God—to attend 
an open forum during the months of Marc] 
and April. Rev. G. C. Fetter will discuss 
the subject ‘Race Relationships.’ This 
discussion will be carried on in the spirit 
of fairness and good-will. There will be 
slips of papers in the pews and a question- 
box i nthe rear of the church where any 
one may place questions or comments. 
These questions will be read and answered 
the following Sunday evening.” On Easter 
Sunday a pageant, “The Quest of _Immor- 
tality,” written by the pastor, was presented 
to a capacity house by a caste of thirty- 
two chapters. At the request of many 
friends the pageant was repeated the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening to a crowded house. 


Pacific Coast 


FIRST CHURCH, TULARE, CAL., O'scar D. 
McClung, pastor has closed three weeks 
of evangelistic meetings, assisted by Mrs. 
E. R. Hermiston and Rev. C. A. King, 
pastor of Orosi Baptist church, Orosi, Cal. 
Mr. King led the singing. Mrs. E. R. 
Hermiston, was the wife of E. R. Hermis- 
ton, who passed away last summer. They 
had spent about twenty years on Chapel 
car Grace and did a great and lasting 
work. After the death of Mr. Hermiston, 
Mrs. Hermiston, fetl led to the evangelistic 
work. During the three weeks, seventeen 
were received by letter and experience, and 
twnty-seven by baptism. Fourteen fami- 
lies were received a sa result of the meet- 
ings. Since the first of January, seventy- 
four have united with the church. The 
pastor baptized forty on Easter Sunday. 
The first of the year, the men’s Bible class 
numbered ten, now it numbers over fifty; 
the attendance of Sunday school Jan. 1 
was 130, while now it is over 200. A num- 
ber are yet to be received into the church. 

THE FIRST CHURCH OF OROSI, CAL., gave 
an Easter cantata, “Jesus Lives” by Charles 


ThE BAPT} 


Gabriel on Easter Sunday. The cp 
who came were too great for the 
torium and many had to be turned ; 
The Sunday-school attendance was 
giving $82,81 in the regular offering 
used for the missionary program, | 


. 


Mississippi Valley ~ 


EASTER SUNDAf was a red-letter qd 
the First church, Wellington, Kan 
new record of attendance in the S 
school was set with 330 at 9:30 o° 
This number was increased for the | 
program of school and church at } 
At the evening service, the choir gay 
Easter cantata. “Hail the Victor! 
Wooler. Following the cantata, the : 
immersed fourteen candidates for ba! 
This makes forty baptized since the } 
wal meetings closed last November, 
an additional twenty-six by letter an 
perience. Special offerings were re 
at all services toward the victory of 
for the New World Movement. | 
church is responding to the vigorous) 
ership of Pastor Fisher, who is bul 
a constructive work of personal eyvang! 
stewardship and missions. At a recer’ 
cision Day, 30 expressed the desire | 
come Christians and to consider the 1 
of uniting with the church. 


Want Ads 


Wanted: <A Baptist young Wee 
has had specialized training and expe) 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Di 
tic Science to teach these subjects | 
Baptist Missionary Training School| 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Ca: 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. Mw 


Do You Need Training for Chi 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, F¢) 
Missionary. General Woman's (I 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Tr) 
School offers best facilities; fundam! 
by seminary teachers; specific by ex) 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two } 
course. Fee reasonable. P. W. Crif 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kan} 

Teachers wanted for public and ff 
schools, colleges and universities. | 
Teachers Agency, Steger Building, Che 


Post-cards with a Message. 
‘ 


poems, Scripture, and sentiment. 
real need of Christian people. 605 
25c postpaid. Golden Rule Book Shc 
bion, Mich. . 
Consecrated Minister, evangelist ,¢) 
enced, successful ,thoroughly educat 
sires pastorate. Minister. Lockhc) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. : i 
Widow desires position as matr 
assistant in academy or college. 4| 


ceptional and experienced worker | 
young people. Address M, A, P., Cal) 
Baptist. 


= 1 ——a 


By the Nobel Prize Winnt 
in Physics for 1923 


was awarded the ok he 
recognition of his achieveme 
isolating the electron, — 


To those who claim that modern 8 
has discredited reiigion, there can 
more effective answer than this pit 
religion on the part of a livin 
cist of the first rank. c 


At all Religious Booksto 


0, 1924 


Iks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 348) 


J. C. Killian has entered upon his 
var as pastor of the First church, 
sburg, W. Va. It has been a 
of steady growth. 


Third church, St. Louis, Mo., had 
rkable day Easter. There were 
ne additions to the church of 
forty-one were baptized. Nearly 
ras added to the endowment fund 
now amounts to $25,000. There 
300 in Sunday school. Hundreds 
rned away at the morning service, 
ny unable to secure seats in the 
uditorium stood during both the 
g and evening worship. About 
nbers have been received into the 
since Dr. Henry Alford Porter’s 
in November. 

aster Sunday night at the close of 
ular church services, Rev. W. F. 
, pastor of the First church, La- 
Ind., by special request gave a 
2 on “The Risen Christ” before 
<ed house of the LaPorte theatre, 
seats 1500. This pleasure house 
r Jewish control. 


esota Baptists have suffered a 
loss in the death of Mr. L. S. 
.a member of the Trinity church, 
polis. For twenty-five years he 
iember of the board of trustees of 
y Academy and for years also a 
- of the board of trustees of the 
ita Baptist Convention. 


ents will happen in the best reg- 
iouseholds, and all we can do is 
he best of it. Inadvertently we 
the milk or the beans, according 
mon parlance, when we thrust 
nen into Frances Shimer Acad- 
lich is strongly a girls’ school. 
Education Number of Tue Bap- 
ril 26, the fine advertisement of 


our excellent academy for girls and jun- 
ior college for young women at Mount 
Carroll, Illinois, was marred when it 
was made to read: “For Girls and Young 
Men.” We attempt to make atonement 
by repeating the corrected advertisement 
in this issue. 


The church at East Liverpool, Ohio, is 
rejoicing over the results of the Easter 
services. A number of fraternal orders 
attended the morning worship. In the 
evening the Easter offering was received, 
amounting to $2350. Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Ellis then duplicated the amount bring- 
ing the total to $4700. This was applied 
on the debt incurred as a result of the 
fire which destroyed the building. A 
special offering for missions was taken 
on the last Sunday of the month. Rev. 
A. H. O’Brien is a real leader of his peo- 


ple. 


H. B. Benninghoff of Waseda Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, Japan, writes under date of 
Apr. 4: “Mr. Corwin S. Shank, presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
spoke today at the weekly Pan-Pacific 


lunckeon at the Imperial Hotel. Prince 
Tokugawa presided and briefly wel- 
comed and introduced the speaker. Mr. 


Shank was at his best. He pointed out 
the increasing significance of the Pacific 
as the great thoroughfare of future civ- 
ilization, and pleaded for the three B’s— 
‘Belief in one another, Boost and be a 
Brother.’ It was a good introduction to 
the rather stiff itinerary of the next 
three weeks. Besides speaking in several 
of our Baptist centers he is to address 
the Japanese Christian Council, the 
Japan-American society and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Both foreign minister 
and Viscount Shibuzawa have arranged 
dinners and a speaking trip to Kobe, 
Kyoto and Osaka is also on the docket. 
It is a significant fact that the very day 
of Mr. Shank’s introduction to a Tokyo 


ANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Academy 


College 


sh work, accepted by leading colleges without 
in the two-year college 
lemy Department gives a four-year course in 
Fully accredited 
Special courses in Music. 


on, is offered 


college preparation. 
dmitting by certificate. 
ession, Home Economics, 


S of shaded lawn and stately trees. 
Outdoor sports, 
second year. Write for catalog to 


. WILLIAM P. McKEE, Dean 


Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


Modern 


including golf and hockey. 


course, 


by all 


i a a SN RSS 


William Parker McKee Hall 


| 276 Fifth Avenue 
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audience brought news of the discussion 
of the Japanese immigration question in 
the senate of the United States. It is 
certainly helpful to have a man of Mr. 
Shank’s ability among us to help us in- 
terpret a friendly attitude to the Japan- 
ese people in Japan while the fate of 
their countrymen resident in the states is 
going the gamut of political agitation.” 

The First church, Youngstown, Ohio, 
welcomed 150 new members Easter Sun- 
day, totaling over 400 during the pres- 
ent pastorate of A. J. Archibald. The 
work this spring was brought about by 


| $100 to $200 Weekly 
| Every Week in the Year 


Christian Men and Women this is your opportunity to 
make big money. Our representatives are earning 
| more money than ever before, many as high as $200.00 
weekly selling the New Indexed Bible. Endorsed and 
recommended by ministers, editors and Bible students 
everywhere. Thousands declare it the best Bible 
published. 


wants. Nearly 
every demonstration results 
ina sale.’? 


Olive E. Hill Says— 
“‘In three mornings I sold 27 
New Indexed Bibles. It was the 
most pleasant and worth while ¢ 
work I ever did. Touching 
shoulders with Earth’s choicest 
| folks I enlarge my vision of Life 
| and its purpose, at the same 
time earning more money in 
less time and with less effort 
than ever before.’’ 


The New Indexed Bible 


3 combines three translations, or three Bibles in one, a 

compressed digest and encyclopedia. It is really a 

Biblical library at a costof a single volume. Nothing 

like it. You vill enjoy using this Bible and YOU 

CAN MAKE MONEY selling it. 

; Write today for further particulars. 
education and experience. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 
| 36S.StateSt. Dept. 27 Chicago, Ill. 


State age, 


IT IS ABURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department ; 
Matual Insurance Cerperatica 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
i protection of policyhold- 
@) ers same as stock com- 


Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured.. 
No agents. Deal direct. 


tional Mutual Church Insurance Oc., 35 years eld 


Na 
under same management. Address Henry P. Ma 


gill 
Manager. 1509 Insurance HEixchange, Ohicago, iil. 


through coursesin Mathematics, 
History, English, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Busi- 
ness and 35 other subjects which the University 


gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


43 Ellis Hall Chicago, Ill. 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 

ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 

New York City 


HILDRENS DAY 


| HALL: MACK CO. aiiae 


MUSIC 


Samples of Services only (6) are free to Pastor, 
Supt., or Committee 

- PER No. 10. Price 20c postpaid. Recitations, 
tices fice Drills, Tableau, Primary material, 
and a Complete Pageant. Send 20c for a copy. 

THE AWAKENING. An Easy Cantata for Young 

eople. Complete with music, 25c. 

“PANTOMIME FOR “IN THE GARDEN.’’ A 
beautiful “ Silent Drama”’ of this most popular Gos- 
pel Song. Hundreds have presented it. 25¢. 

PAUL. A Song Story, 25c. Thrilling narrative with 
music, complete. 

MAGNIFICAT. Sunday School Hymnal. Our Mr. 
Superintendent Ad” sold thousands, Best book yet. 
Ends your “‘ musical troubles’” completely. $30.00, 
$35.00, $40.00, $45.00 the hundred. 


* No returnable samples on these. 
Packet Offer : Send 33c and we will mail postpaid, 
music worth gr cents. 


HALL-MACK CO. red & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. J Philadelphia. Pa. 


“Mother’s Day” 


(As sung over radio.) 


A soulful, touching melody, composed by 
the author of: “Two Little Girls in Blue,”’’ 
which became so popular a few years ago. 
‘“Mother’s Day” (May 13) will soon be 
here. Mailed to any address. Order one 
for your mother, sister or sweetheart, Price 
30 cents (3 dimes, or stamps). Reduced 


rates for churches, schools or societies. 


Western Music Publishers Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


5339 LaMirada Ave., 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


Evangelists Biederwolf and Rodeheaver 
are returning from their 
WORLD EVANGELISTIC TOUR 

in time for evangelistic work in the Fall. Cities 
and towns desiring the services of Mr. Biederwolf 
may address him or the undersigned, at 

207 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 

F. E. BENNETT 


fem BELLS Eas 


ES Catalogue and Spscial Donation sails 1e/ 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
“THE C. S. BELL CO.?_ Hittssono, One | 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 424 OURFREE EECATALOGUS 


Biss. LLS W 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Facedry Con Cincinnati, 0. 


CaURCH FURNITURE ; 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book ¢ 
ae Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
feoek our factory to your church. ame | free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill. 


B UNLIREOTHER BELLS 
(Ey SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
: ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


women in 


an organization of 100 workers under 
the direction of the pastor. These work- 
ers visited men and women in theit 
homes and offices. The church will wor- 
ship in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium while 
the old building is being wrecked and a 
new one built. Dr. T. F. Chambers ot 
Granville spent Easter Sunday with the 
church 


The commencement exercises of the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
will be held May 18-22. The baccalaureate 
sermon will be preached on Sunday 
morning in the Second church, Chicago, 
by the pastor, Rev. Ralph A. Jensen and 
the annual missionary sermon by Prof. 
Jacob Heinrichs at the Tabernacle 
church. The evangelistic conference will 
be held at Byrne hall on May 19 with 
Dr. J. A. Maxwell of Chester, Pa. and 
Dr. S. J. Reid of the Tabernacle church 
as speakers The large number who art- 
tend the commencement exercises has 
made it necessary to secure larger ac- 
commodations in the Tabernacle church. 
The commencement is on Thursday 
evening, May 22. Byrne Hall and Wilk- 
inson Hall will be dedicated on the morn: 
ing of the same day. 


Rev. Frank Stanton and the First 
church, Akron, Ohio, are greatly en- 
couraged by the results of their work 
together. The church-night program 
covering a six weeks’ period called out 
an average attendance of over 100. A 
number of tithers were secured through 
the stewardship class for men. The spe- 
cial Easter offering for the missionary 
work of the denomination amounted to 
$760. On that day twenty-two persons 
were baptized. In the evening a cantata, 
“Jesus Triumphant” was given. The 
words were written by Rev. U. S. Davis 
of the First church, South Bend, Ind., a 
former pastor of the church, and the 
music by Professor De Leone, the church 
organist. 


In the letter from Secretary Franklin, 
published in our issue of Apr. 26, atten- 
tion was called to an analysis of coins 
made in the research laboratory of the 
Shanghai Baptist College. A communi- 
cation just received from him states that 
Professor Mabie of the college faculty 
discovered an error in the work of the 
Chinese assistants in the laboratory and 
that the analysis of silver dollars issued 
by the mint at Nanking was inaccurate. 
The coins which were at first reported 
to have been lower in silver than re- 
quired by law, have been reanalyzed by 
Professor Mabie himself and have been 
found to contain the standard values. 
Professor Mabie has publicly expressed 
regret at the mistake made by the labora- 
tory assistants. 


Rates to the Northern Baptist 


Convention 
For the Milwaukee Convention, the 
several passenger associations have 


agreed to a fare of one and one-half of 
the regular rates, with a minimum of $1 
for a round-trip ticket. available to those 
attending the convention and dependent 
members of their families, upon the pre- 
sentation of the authorized identification 
(Continued on page 367) 


THE BAP: 


Sunday School Lesson 
for May 25 


JEREMIAH AND THE BABYLON 
Lesson Text: Jer. 26:6-18 
Golden Text: Jer. 26:13 

The Assyrian | crisis passe 
nothing more serious than the I; 
a heavier tribute upon Judah by 
But in the days of Jeremiah th: 
gan to thicken, and the succes 
the Assyrians threatened the px 
Palestine with extinction. 

“Here I Stand” 

It is always a serious thing fo 
to speak or write in such a wa 
have his patriotism questioned 
miah was charged with being 
to his country because he conti 
predict calamity to the nation, 
struction of the temple and the 
tion of his people to a strange |; 
was threatened with death, but 
taken his stand on the convict 
what he spoke was true, and } 
die but not eat his own word 
never senses how deep are the p1 
of men in favor of their own 
right’ or wrong, until he atte 
change some current like prepa 
war in times of peace. Before 
outlawed as a means of settlin 
national difficulties a whole reg} 
Jeremiahs will have to be sacr#i 
man has a right to call himself a 
or a preacher who is not read) 
with Luther, “Hier stehe ich? 
fearless courage of men who s| 
truth in spite of consequences th 
the world from falling to piece: 
rot. 

“Mend Your Ways” | 

That is a fine definition of ref| 
Compromise and diplomacy hai 
off the day of judgment tempor; 
there was only one sure cure | 
lay in the trenchant words, “M« 
ways.” But that was the one th 
were unwilling to do. Why shc 
mend their ways? They were 
cally orthodox, politically safe, 
ally prosperous. This was a com 
of assets which more than me 
mote liabilities. Therefore the) 
of impending catastrophe from| 
of Jeremiah fell upon their ea’ 
unnecessary howl which should < 
marily silenced. It is always sc 
the soft south wind blows it ij 
sible to imagine that a storm w 
and the man who predicts a sto? 
garded as a joy-killer. But s! 
must warn, some poet must sit 
we forget.” It is the task of e1 
prophet whether he be preacher, 
statesman, or, like Amos, wit) 
distinction of official labels, to 
rebuke, exhort with all long 
Like Isaiah he may feel it is @ ; 
and fruitless effort, and he may; 
in the extremity of his outloo 
long, O Lord, how long?” But} 
bravely go forward, calling uff 
viduals and institutions to md 
ways and obey the voice of Go 


There has never been a ma 
history who led a life of eas: 
name is worth remembering.—Ko' 


10, 1924 
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IT IS EASY TO SLIP 


Be sure to write the right name of our Society into your will. 


A woman failed to do this and The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
failed to get the $5,000 she wanted to give in the support of our 891 missionaries. 


A Baptist man many years ago supposed he was to give in his will a large 
amount to The American Baptist Home Mission Society, but he left out the word 
Baptist. The probate judge gave the full amount to the Home Mission Society 
of another denomination, to whose work this man had never given a dollar and 
about which he did not know. 


A woman a few years ago found the names of several societies remembered 
in her will were very incorrectly stated after she read my warning. Her lawyer 
told her the court would never have known what societies she desired should 
have the large sums she had named. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 


If I can help you in any way, you may write 


me confidentially and I will cooperate with you in getting this important matter 


arranged just right. 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
23 East 26th St., New York City 


Continued from page 366) 
es. One certificate being sufh- 
r each family, the name of each 
for whom a ticket is desired 
ye written thereon, before being 
d to the ticket agent. 
Ss must be used over the same 
both directions, except that pas- 
from Arizona, British Columbia, 
ia, Nevada, Oregon and Wash- 
may use their tickets over any 
ute in going, and return over any 
rect route desired. 

tickets will be sold on dates 
elow; must be validated at Mil- 
by the ticket agent of the line 
reaching that city, after which 
| be good to return at any time, 
_ be used in season to permit the 
r reaching the starting point 
midnight of the final limit as 
below. 

ication certificates may be ob- 
om the secretary of your state 
mn, Or from the undersigned. 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
lissouri, Nebraska, Michigan, 
id South Dakotas, and Wiscon- 
Julesburg, Colo., dates of sale 
r 19-28 inclusive; final return 
ne 9, 

Colorado (except Julesburg), 
» New Mexico, Utah and Wy- 
Dates of sale are May 17-27 in- 
inal return limit, June 10. 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Ne- 
€gon and Washington, dates of 
May 16-26, inclusive; final return 
1e 11. 


From New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and New England, tickets 
will be on sale May 19 to 24, inclusive, 
with final return limit June 9. 

—W. G. Brimson, Manager of Trans- 
portation, 125 North Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, III. 


CONSTANCE GARNESS, WISCONSIN 
STATE MISSIONARY 


| The Saving Sense | 


Dame Nature, too, is cleaning house, 
For in each cool retreat 
She puts her verdant carpet down 
And one that can’t be beat. 
—J. P. in Boston Transcript. 


“Young lady,” said her mother to little 
Muriel, who had been naughty, “I’m 
tired of spanking you, because it does no 
good. So I’m going to let your father 
do it now.” 

“What are you goin’ to do when daddy 
gets tired?” asked Muriel, innocently.— 
London Tit-Bits. 


There is an old story about an English 
curate in a lonely spot who wished to 
take unto himself a bride. No other 
clergyman being available, he tele- 
graphed his bishop, asking if he could 
marry himself. 

The bishop wired back: “Could you 
bury yourself?” 

Another bishop had this request, and, 
as he knew the story, he wired the same 
reply. But he heard nothing further 
about the ceremony and a little later 
asked a parishioner from that section 
about it. 

“You scared him out of it,” explained 
the parishioner. “He hadn’t thought 
marriage was that serious.”—Chicago Dajly 
News. 


MASS THOUSANDS IN MODEL BIBLE 


T the Milwaukee meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the 
Bible class methods that have made a 
Kansas City church famous will be 
demonstrated by a class numbering 
thousands. This is a part of the con- 
vention program which the laymen of 
the denomination have arranged and 
every Northern Baptist Church has 
been urged to send at least one lay rep- 
resentative. There is extraordinary in- 
terest in Bible study at the present time, 
but a Bible class of men numbering 100 
is exceptional and an average attend- 
ance is about 25. Therefore when the 
First Baptist Church of Kansas City 
holds the interest of men to such a de- 
gree that 3000 of them turn out every 
Sunday to attend the Bible class con- 
ducted by Dr. D. J. Evans and N. W. 
Dible, other churches want to know 
how the thing is done. 


The Baptists meet in Milwaukee on 
May 28th and Sunday morning, June 
Ist, is the time set apart for the Bible 
class demonstration. Dr. Evans and 


Dr. D. J. Evans 


Mr. Dible will have charge and they 
will reproduce for the instruction of the 
delegates every feature of the usual 
Sunday morning class as conducted in 
the Kansas City church. In order to 
gain the mass effect that results from 
the numbers that assemble in Kansas 
City, all Baptist men’s Bible classes 
within a distance of 100 miles from the 
convention city have been asked to 
forego their usual session on June Ist 
and instead to visit Milwaukee 
and attend the model class. Bible 
classes of other denominations in Mil- 
waukee and the suburbs of the city 
have also been invited to take part. At 
the same hour, in another hall, a similar 
model class for women will be con- 
ducted by Miss Jessie Burrall. 


Dr. Evans is pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Kansas City and Mr. 
Dible is president of the Bible class that 
has made such a remarkable record for 
attendance Ina contest with a Baptist 
church at Long Beach, Cal., the Kansas 
City class turned out more than 50,000 


CLASS 


men in one day, but that spectacular 
achievement is not pointed to as an ex- 


ample of what can be expected in the ~ 


ordinary course of events. 


The Baptist laymen will figure con- 
spicuously in the 1924 convention of the 
denomination. Their organization has 
been a good deal strengthened during 
the past year and the membership has 
been made to understand that the voice 
of the layman is much desired in the 
meeting. 
week, Thursday and Saturday, have 


been assigned by the program com- | 


mittee to the Council of Northern Bap- 
tist Laymen. Speakers of national rep- 
utation have been engaged for these 
sessions, among them G. Sherwood 
Eddy, Dr. Axling of Tokio, promineat 
in Baptist missionary work in Japan} 
James C. Colgate of New York, . 
Carl Milliken of Maine, George W. 
Coleman of Boston, A. M. Harris of 


New York, A. L. Scott of Besten and 


Corwin Shank ef Seattle. 


This full page advertisement is contributed by 


The Baptist 


Without charge to the General Board of Promotion 


in the interest of bringing 1000 Laymen to Milwaukee | 


THE BAP} 


Two evenings of convention .| 


May 17, 1924 


THE BAPT] 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


All city, state and national secretaries 
are urged to set aside Monday afternoon, 
May 26, for an important conference: at 
the Auditorium, Milwaukee. The call for 
this conference was made by Dr. John 
Y. Aitchison. 

The Emmanuel church, Batavia, N. Y., 
on a recent Sunday voted to raise the 
salary of its pastor, Rey. Charles P. Col- 
lett by adding to it the sum of $300. 
Ninety-six new members have been added 
to the church during the year. The 
church is planning to build a new church 
building. 

The Baptist Bible Institute has just 
been established in Vancouver, B. C. Its 
first session will be held on Sept. 30, 1924. 
Rev. J. J. Ross is acting dean and courses 
in the Old Testament will be offered with 
Rev. H. L. Kempton as teacher, courses 
in the New Testament with Rev. J. J. 
Ross, Bible doctrine with Rev. D. G. 
McDonald, practical pedagogy, Rev. G. 
A. Reynolds, Christian. history and mis- 
sions, Rev. P. C. Parker, evangelism, Rev. 
AtarE Jaker, homiletics, Rev. Walter 
Daniel. 

Editor Phelps in the “Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate” adds a word of comment 
upon the proposal to combine the Ad- 
vocates. “Everybody may have a smile 
at the expense of the Advocate and the 
Advocates. It is our treat and there is 
fun enough to go around. One of the 
geniuses of Methodism, in his enthusiasm 
for one big giant Advocate, tells with 
great glee the story of the lioness and 
the dog. ._The mother of a litter of six 
pups was bragging to the lioness about 
the number of her offspring and scorn- 
ing her friend a bit because of her single 
whelp. But the lioness came back with 
a reminder that one young lion was bet- 
ter than six pups. Which fable our friend 
anplies to the Advocates, without extra 
charge. After we smile, it may be proper 
to dissect this joke. It is proposed to 
slaughter the pups and run them through 
the meat-grinder, and behold, there 
would come forth a young lion! There 
would come forth nothing of the kind. 
There would be material for hot-dogs; 
nothing more. There are some comfort- 
ing reflections for the pups that are in- 
volved. Pups are useful and essential 
factors in this big world and most of 
them grow into pretty decent dogs. They 
are more comfortable to have around 
than lions, especially some lions. Then 
it is not so bad to be a pup, providing 
you know you are a pup, and do not 
go parading around as a lion. And some 
lions behave like very small pups. Then 
there are those comforting words. ‘A 
live pup is better than a dead lion.’ For 
further reflection try this: Whose judg- 
ment are we to take as to which are pups 
and which are lions? So there you are. 
Smile and think. Meanwhile do not abuse 
the pups because they are not lions. And 
just what good are lions outside of cir- 
cuses?” 


Dr. Henry E. Tralle will teach again 
this year in the Columbia University ex- 
tension training school. He will also 
perform a similar service in the Winthrop 
Colleg summer school and in the Blue 
Ridge Y. M. C. A. summer school. 

Wide interest is being manifested in 
the announcement of a summer school 
of religious drama, July 28-Aug. 10, at 
Auburn, N. Y., which is being sponsored 
by the committee on religious drama of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Those 
interested may address Elizabeth Baker, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


The Bruce Avenue church of Windsor, 
Ontario, inspired by the virile leadership 
of the pastor Oliver U. Chapman, is hav- 
ing a time of great spiritual prosperity. 
For fifteen consecutive Sunday nights the 
Allen Theatre, which accommodates 1500 
people, has been crowded to the doors 
with a congregation eager to hear the 
gospel and to join in the worship which 
has made this playhouse a veritable tem- 
ple of God. Baptisms are frequent and 
numerous. A campaign is now on to 
raise $100,000 for the new church build- 
ing. 

The National Conference on the Chris- 
tian Way of Life, commonly known as 
“The Induiry” is steadily extending the 
scope of its activity and influence. The 
undertaking is, as its briefer designa- 
tion imolies, an effort to discover what 
commonly accepted Christian ideals mean 
in the terms of the ordinary business of 
living, and particularly in reference to 
modern industry, to race problems and 
to the relations of nations. It therefore 
involves study and research, but more 
especially it-involves group discussions 
as an aid to analyzing problems of con- 
duct and interpreting Christian ideals. 
An effort is being made to establish dis- 
cussion groups in a great many com- 
munities, which persons of quite differen’ 
convictions are invited to join, the only 
condition being a sincere interest in the 
venture and a willingness to confer with- 
out prejudice. Information may be se- 
cured by addressing 129 East 52nd Street, 
New York. 


ATEST advices received from 
New York through the office 
of the Illinois State Convention 
indicate that the New World Move- 
ment has closed with $8 500,000 re- 
ceived from all sources for all pur- 
poses for the year. Of this amount 
$6,000,000 is distributable on the 
cooperative plan, and the remainder 
is designated and represents inter- 
est on invested funds. According 
to percentages the amount re- 
ceived is less than 75% of the $12,- 
000,000 needed to meet all the re- 
quirements of the budget set up at 
Atlantic City last May. 


“The church at Bayonne, N, J, s 
its pastor, Rev. C. H. Rannels, to 
waukee with all expenses paid, | 
more, for his salary was also inere 
Forty new members were received 
ing the year. The treasurer report: 
church to be in good financial cond 


The reports given at the recent at 
meeting of the First church, M 
apolis, showed a membership list of 
and receipts for the year of $229,154. 
property value is now over a millior 
a half dollars, including the buildin 
the Northwestern Bible Training Bc 
The Sunday school enrolment js 
with 1000 in the home department, | 


Spread of disease among the In) 
of the Southwest led Secretary oj 
Interior Work to call a conferenc 
public health physicians and stat) 
ficials of Arizona and New Mex ci 
the purpose of reorganizing healt! 
well as education. Secretary Work 
expressed his gratification of the 
Indian affairs have been put straigl) 
to the American people as a result ¢ 
recommendations of the Indiam ady; 
council at its first meeting held las} 
cember. Secretary Work states. 
state cooperation and responsibility 
necessary if real improvements of c) 
tions among Indians on reservation: 
made. | 


\ 

According to Rev. George S. Cole; 
professor of the church _ history| 
sociology in Hopkinton College, Ho: 
ton, Ia., some outstanding featuri 
the religious life of 1923 were an un| 
response to international calls for a 
tv, a great amount of building brt 
churches, a decided slump in — | 
ment, emotional, tabernacle-typé 
evangelism and an emphasis on | 
q 


intelligent, educational, cooperative 
of evangelistic effort. Especially at 
server will note a growing interest | 
ligious education in connection witht 
lic schools and state universities, 
corresponding increase in the aml 
of space devoted in the secular pré 
religious news. During the year’ 
modern speech versions of a 
Testament have come from the pre 
new interest in the unification of relif 
bodies is to be seen in the comin | 
ecther of three Lutheran bodies 
Evangelical bodies and three deno 
tions in Canada. The year also sal 
creased agitation for a getting tote 
of northern and southern al 
The churches showed a new Sén) 
responsibility for enforcement of 
hibition, a rising purpose against! 
and keener appreciation of the ne) 
some kind of a world court anda st 
defining of doctrinal issues in thet 
eral denominations. We may somt™ 
think that we are getting nowhere /® 
church work but there is @ leav 
work day and night, year m andy 
out. | 
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ag the past month two of the 
ries of the woman’s home society 
st a parent. Miss Meta Stevens, 
ry of Christian Americanization 
1 the Pittsburgh Association, lost 
ther by death and Miss Ethel 
+ of the New York district, her 
1e First Church, Nashua, N. H., 
J. Archibald celebrated the third 
sary as pastor by extending the 
yf fellowship to fifty-two new 
rs. The year has been most pros- 
the evening services flourishing. 
three years more than 200 have 
with the church. 


te University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
‘illiam Jewell College, Liberty, 
ll have the convention debate this 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
waukee. The contest will take 
Tuesday evening, May 27, at the 
icle Baptist church auditorium, 
ve direction of Mr. Roy Sorenson 
Milwaukee Y. M. C. A. Colgate 
the same time as the convention 
have the honor of being the one 
in college to make the annual 
England for the annual interna- 
ebate series debating Oxford and 
lge. The Colgate-William Jewell 
is to be the American angle of 
2rnational arrangement for 1924. 
‘stion will be: “Resolved that the 
States should enter the Perma- 
urt of International Justice (the 
Court).” Colgate will support 
rmative at the convention and 
Jewell the negative. Arrange- 
re now being perfected to broad- 
» debate at Milwaukee over the 
order that the alumni of the two 
who do not attend the conven- 
y have the pleasure of listening 
e€ contest. The Colgate team is 
‘d of Walter Harold White, Jer- 
, N. J., a student for the minis- 
a member of the Summit Ave. 
church of his home city; Harold 
Stein, a divinity student from 
N. Y., who was on a recent 
team which defeated by unani- 
lecisions Syracuse University, 
gh University, and Rutgers Col- 
ein leads his class at Colgate in 
up; Albert Leonard Meyers, 
N. Y., is ranked as one of the 
aters ever produced by Colgate. 
won from Columbia University, 
xk University, and Ohio Wes- 
liversity and lost split decisions 
s College and Ohio Wesleyan. 
liam Jewell College team is com- 
* William E. Partee, Vandalia. 
) was on the Jewell team against 
orest last year at the Southern 
Convention, when he was only 
tan; Harold Roberts, Excelsior 
who in 1922 was the high-school 


champion of Missouri: Harry 
Howard, Excelsior Springs, 
he leader of the team. He was 


dol debate champion of Missour’ 
and is a senior in college and 
the finest intercollegiate debater 
duced at William Jewell. Wil- 
ell has won the 1924 champion- 
the tri-state debating league. 


Roberts was the leader of the William 
Jewell team that defeated the University 
of Missouri this year in debate. C. A. 
Kallgren is the debate ‘coach of Colgate 
and P. Caspar Harvey is the coach at 
William Jewell. 


Dr. J. Erdman Smith of Liberty, Mo., 
has been elected to the presidency of 
Ottawa University, succeeding Dr. S. E. 
Price, who recently resigned after eight- 
een years of service. President Smith 
has been for the past three years pro- 
fessor of psychology and education at 
William Jewel College. Before going to 
William Jewel he was a professor in the 
Oklahoma Baptist University at Shaw- 
nee. He is by birth a Canadian. 


Walter P. Halbert and Duncan M. 
Olmstead were ordained at the South 
church, Rochester, N. Y., on April 24. 
Rev. A. E. Isaac was moderator and Rev. 
E. B. Taft clerk of the council. These 
young men will graduate at Rochester 
this month. Mr. Halbert has accepted 
a call to the church at Manhattan, Kan. 
Arthur E. Harris was also ordained at 
Ogden, N. Y., on April 16, with Rev. A. 
E. Isaac as moderator and Rev. A. T. 
Mercer as clerk. 


The story of the work of the evangeli- 
cal churches in Porto Rico is thrilling 
with progress. H. Cotto Reyes, pastor 
of the Baptist church in Ponce, is en- 
thusiastic in his survey of the twenty-five 
years since the victories of the United 
States in the Spanish-American war 
made Porto Rico free from the domina- 
tion of church and state represented by 
the conjunction of Rome and Spain. He 
pays high tribute to the American mis- 
sionaries who have been largely instru- 
mental in the organization and growth 
of the 200 Protestant churches that dot 


the island. He says: “The gospel has 
transformed thousands of Portorican 
homes. In every town and in the open 


country there are houses of worship 
where the word of God is taught. Multi- 
tudes of children every Sunday morning 
study the story of redemption, and 
happy, vigorous youth is devoted to the 
spiritual religion of Jesus Christ.” 
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Rev. H, C. Mathews has resigned at 
Santa Clara, Cal. On May 1 he took 
up the work as pastor of the church at 
Sawtelle. 


The prevalence of “hoof and mouth” 
disease in California led the board of the 
Northern California Baptist Convention 
to postpone the annual meeting which 
was to have been held at Selma this 
month. 


The Tenth Avenue church of Oakland, 
Cal., recently gave a reception to its 
pastor, Rev. George W. Phiilips, and his 
wife in recognition of the close of six 
years of most successful service. The 
ladies of the church presented Mrs. Phil- 
lips with a purse of $65. 


A cipher may make quite a difference 
in the story of the service of a church 
In our church news some little time ago 
we called attention to the work of the 
First church, La Porte, Ind., and we said 
that the church had given to the New 
World Movement $1300. Rev. W. F. 
Bostick informs us that another cipher 
would help us to tell the truth—the 
amount should have been $13,000. 


The First church, San Diego, Cal., at 
a recent meeting voted to adopt as a 
goal for the coming year, a missionary 
and benevolent budget equal to that for 
current expenses. On the front page of 
the church calendar the pastor, Rev. 
Frank O. Belden, calls for special and 
daily prayer for six subjects all closely 
related to the life of the local church 
and the organized work of the denomi- 
nation. 


Rev. B. H. Stokely, pastor of the 
Navaho church, Arizona, writing in the 
Arizona Baptist Bulletin asks: “I wonder 
how many Baptists there are who know 
that there is a parish in this land some 
forty by sixty miles in extent, with one 
missionary; that there are young people 
here old enough to establish their own 
homes who have never seen a white man: 
that many of the older people tell us that 
they have never before heard ‘the storv’; 
and that such ignorance, superstition, sin 
and utter heathenism reign so that it is 
hard for one to realize that a loving 
Christ came to earth nineteen centuries 
ago that the whole world might have th- 
light. This is true of this parish lying 
mainly to the north of Keams canyon.” 

As has been the custom for several 
years, the First church of Meadville, Pa., 
carried on an evangelistic campaign prior 
to Easter, with a disciples class con- 
ducted by the minister, Rev. G. Morton 
Walker, special appeals on Sundays and 
at the services in the auditorium on 
Wednesday evenings, personal visitation 
by the workers, a week of services con- 
ducted by the pastor during Passion 
week. This year for two. weeks Evan- 
gelist H. E. Shade and Singer J. Mc- 
Cleery led in revival services, which were 
very largely attended and much appre- 
ciated. During the past six weeks fifty- 
one have been baptized, and others have 
applied for baptism, while a number have 
been received by letter and experience. 
To date, sixty-seven new members have 
been received. The offerings on Easter 
were in the neighborhood of $1000, 


_—— 
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Plans for the celebration of the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the First church, St. Paul, Minn., are 
well under way. The celebration will 
take place in October. 


Evangelist George R. Stair recently 
closed a series of meetings with the 
church at Winchester, Ill. Rev. E. L. 
Bayliss speaks highly of the service ren- 
dered. 

Rev. T. J. Duvall, who resigned his 
church in Abilene, Kan., and accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Santa 
Paula, Cal., at the beginning of the year, 
has received forty-three new members. 
The church has given the pastor splendid 
cooperation in special meetings which 
he conducted recently. 

Among those baptized by Rev. C. P. 
Morris at Garden Grove, Cal., were four 
Japanese converts. The church is doing 
a great deal of real Americanization 
work. The new addition to the building 
for Sunday school purposes has been 
completed and again the attendance is 
more than capacity. The mission study 
classes have been well attended. Rev. 
F. W. Carstens of Seattle, Wash., assisted 
the pastor in special meetings. 

Spiritual victory in the number of ad- 
ditions to our churches is so much in 
evidence all along the line that we are 
almost embarrassed with the plethora 
of reports to this effect that reach our 
desk. The latest one to reach us in 
from Muscatine, Iowa, where Pastor W. 
H. Rogers has done a remarkable work 
in his five years there. Seventy-nine 
were baptized in April, and there is no 
abatement of the deep spiritual interest 
that marks his ministry. 


The calendar of the Lafayette Avenue 
church, Buffalo, N. Y., asks its readers 
if they can pray these prayers. “Dear 
Lord, I pray for grace sufficient to 
despise my own sins with the same thor- 
oughness that I hate the sins of others.”’ 
“Dear Lord, give me the same eager- 
ness to transform my own life, thoughts 
and desires to the highest possible levels 
that, 17 have tor others. Dear lord: 
grant me the willing spirit so that I will 
gladly bear my share of the labor and 
support of the church and kingdom, rath- 
er than expect you to get others to do 
my duty.” We pass this inquiry on to 
the readers of Tue Baptist. 


Rev. Paul Judson Morris of the Emer- 
son Avenue church of Indianapolis has 
completed two and one-half years of 
service with the church which his father, 
the late Wm. E. Morris, organized. In 
that time 233 people have been received 
into the membership of the church. In 
May, 1921, the church was organized 
with 133 members, today the member- 
ship is 355. The attendance of the Sun- 
day school on Easter Sunday was 533 
with a collection of $339.18. During the 
past two years the church has built a 
gymnasium and a section of ten Sunday- 
school rooms, and now has in buildings, 
equipment and lots an investment of 
$55,000. The church plant is only half 
completed; a house of worship and an 
additional unit for Sunday-school work 
are yet to be erected. 


Over 100 fellowships have just been 
awarded at the University of Chicago for 
the year 1924-25. Of the whole number 
twenty-six were awarded to women. 
Sixty different educational institutions 
are represented by the recipients of the 
fellowships, including the University of 
London, Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
sities, Queen’s University, Canada, Man- 
chester College, the universities of Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, and Toronto, the 
American University of Beirut and the 
University of the Philippines. Of the 
whole number of successful applicants, 
forty-two have already received the Mas- 
ter’s degree. 


Try This Recipe 

A eee 150 children, more or less, 

Mix well in some cool church on 
a hot summer day. Add the daily 
vacation Bible school program of 
Bible stories, supervised play, char- - 
acter lessons, hymns, songs and 
patriotic exercises. Sweeten accord- 
ing to taste with practical hand 
work, dramatization and other ex- 
pressional activities. Stir in some 
picnics, athletic sports and a gen- 
erous portion of good times. The 
results are guaranteed to satisfy 
any forward-looking church any- 
where. This recipe has been tried 
in Chicago 1,234 times since 1907 
with the result that 187,786 boys 
and girls have been strengthened 
in their characters and drawn into 
closer affiliation with the church. 
Give it a tnial. 


The Puget Sound alumnae association 
of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School asks that students passing 
through Seattle notify Mrs. C. H. Keibl, 
316 Boylston Avenue N., and the West- 
ern Washington Baptist Convention of- 
fice, Burke Building, of their arrival, 
and wear school colors on their coat so 
that they will be recognized at station 
or dock. The alumnae want to meet you, 
greet you and serve you. 


The Milwaukee committee has secured 
the services of an experienced person to 
take charge of the assignment of rooms 
and lodging places. Address housing 
committee, 1717 Wells Street. State the 
kind of room wanted, the number in your 
party, exact date you will arrive, the 
length of time you expect to stay, the 
price you are prepared to pay and wheth- 
er a hotel or private room is desired. 
Those who plan to come by auto and 
who desire to camp will find Lake Park 
about four miles from the auditorium 
available with a three-day limit, Esta- 
brook Park about the same distance with 
no time limit, and State Fair Park about 
six miles distant with no time limit. Ert’s 
Sixth Street garage will give a special 
rate for the period of the convention and 
you may go and come as you please. 
Colored delegates will be cared for in 
the homes of their people. 


. 
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Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Bottoms of 
arkana, among other gifts over and< 
their pledge to the 75 million camp 
include $10,000 for a church hou: 
Nazareth, where Jesus spent his. 
hood days. A gift of $75,000 was 
made to endow a chair of missgjo; 
the Southwestern Seminary at 
Worth, Tex., and a like sum for 
Buckner Orphans Home at Dallas, 
southern brethren are encouraged | 
number of large gifts. | 


Rev. C. E. Dunham and the chur 
Eugene, Ore., are rejoicing in the | 
pects of a larger and better equip: 
for the worship and service of the ch’ 
A year ago a new lot was purchased 
cost of $15,000 and in a recent camy 
under the leadership of Dr. F. H, Dj 
$127,000 was pledged for a new buil 
In addition the church has the old 
erty from which a considerable sum 
be realized. The church now has ar 
bership of 900 and a great field for! 
fulness in this university city. 


Russian Baptists, according to: 
Baptist Times and Freeman, of Lo 
have come into sharp .conflict witt! 
Soviet government on the questio 
military service. At the conferenc 
the All-Russia Baptist Union last De’ 
ber twelve delegates were arrested 
expressing opinions regarded by thi 
lice as dangerous. Of this number} 
have since been released but during } 
sentence has been pronounced oni 
others. Three of them are condetj 
to three years in a prison camp and 
are banished to Turkestan for ai 
period. Recently the council of the 1) 
published through the press a mani 
to the members of the union in vi 
the position in the-matter of mili 
service taken at Stockholm last Ju 
declared to be the position of Baptis| 
such in Russia. It is hoped that | 
may lead to a better understanding 
tween the authorities and the deno 
tion in that great country. 1 


The Ohio Anniversaries are i 


for Middletown May 19-21. The p: 
is Rev, Franklia A. Stiles, who has 
completed three years of successful t 
ice. The pastors will hold a supper 
ference immedialely preceding the ¢ 
ing session on Monday evening, ) 
addresses are expected from Dr. ] 
Wright of the ministers and mission 
benefit board, and President Horac 
Houf of Rio Grande College. Thet 
nual sermon will be preached by & 
Arthur D. Hilton of Marietta. § 
Harry W. Vincent of Ashland Av! 
Church, Toledo, will make two devoti 
addresses. Dr. John A. Earl of l 
Baptist will give an address om e(@ 
tion Tuesday night. The brilliant y! 
minister of the First Church of Syrai 
N. “Y., Rev. Bernard Clausen, ¥ 
promised to give two addresses. OF 
on the program will be Rev. WI 
Geistweit of the First Church, Day 
Rev. A. C. Archibald of the First Chf 
Youngtown; Secretary Edwin Phelj, 
the Baptist Young People’s Unions! 
Mrs. James Baker from South India) 

(Continued on page 389) 
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Canned Goods 


minister’s wife has her canned goods on the 
try shelves and the minister has his canned 
m the bookshelves. Both are dependent upon 
ning industry. In the case of the housewife 
ning factories out of which come corn, peas, 
isparagus, sardines, salmon, soup and so forth, 
yodsend She could not keep house without 
hat come in cans hermetically sealed and bear- 
' brand which means quality. This canned 
used regularly for the needs of her house- 
id is often a providence when the unexpected 
rrives. Possibly she cares nothing about the 
ocesses that lie back of the can she so deftly 
und yet without the science and the commerce 
‘ke the canning industry possible she would be 
mercy of the old-time method of putting up 
glass jars in the summer to last all winter, 
iany of the delicacies which are now available 
would be denied her. 
essing the members of a graduating class in 
school recently, we found that they had chosen 
lotto “Success comes in cans.” Allowing for 
Ipy play on words we might with equal pro- 
say the same thing of people who read and 
ite the right kind of books. Books are canned 
nd if the goods are well selected and used with 
dn success comes in such cans. Multitudes of 
‘ul men and women owe their success to books. 
‘se nothing takes the place of the living 
Who embodies in himself those elements 
annot be canned in a book; but supplementing 
her, and in cases in which the teacher cannot 
the book is indjspensable. There are certain 
hich mark an epoch in the life of the men 
men who read them, and there are other 
hich leave a train of death in their wake 
deadly poison sometimes found lurking in 
vegetables improperly prepared. This paper 


does not set itself up as a readers’ guide and it does 
not give a blanket approval to all the canned goods 
in the shape of books sent for review; but it does hon- 
estly try to render a service in giving and selling 
space to reputable publishers whose goods have the 
brand of quality. 

We believe that the policy recently adopted by 
THE BAPTIST of issuing a book number once a quarter 
will be welcomed by all book-lovers who read the 
paper. It is the plan to make these special numbers 
a real aid to men and women who have not the 
facilities for making the discriminations necessary 
in buying books. The pastors will especially appreé- 
ciate our effort to give them the trend in current 
religious literature as the books come off the presses. 
This number reveals our first attempt to augment a 
service which for years was given in the annual book 
number and under the title of “Our Bookshelf.’ 
The old column under this title has not been dis- 
carded. From time to time in the interim between the 
dates when the book number appears we shall find oc- 
casion to use “Our Bookshelf.” But our readers may 
confidently expect another special book number in 
September, a third early in December and the fourth 
in March. However, it is understood that in dealing 
with books we are only displaying the cans of re- 
ligious literature placed upon the market by certain 
reputable firms and under certain standard labels. We 
are not responsible for the effects the reading of 
these books may have upon those who buy them. “One 
man’s food is another man’s poison” is applicable to 
books. An immature child will not be able to digest 
the food fit for a working man. We shall advertise 
and promote the circulation of only such literature 
as is wholesome, clean, inspiring and constructive, 
leaving every man to be his own judge in the selec- 
tion of the brand of canned goods which he can re- 
lish and assimilate. 


An Interesting Study 
ECENTLY two labor leaders spoke on the same 

-% theme—the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, before a committee in Washington 
argued against the Volstead act and pled for the re- 
turn of the open saloon. About the same time in an 
address before the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, of which he is the honored president, War- 
ren G. Stone gave utterance to the principles for 
which that great organization stands, and has stood 
long before the United States outlawed by constitu- 
tional provision the manufacture and sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors for beverages purposes. For more than 
twenty years this great labor organization has been 
bound by a law of its own by which any member 
on or off duty is forbidden to use intoxicating drink 
in any form. It is no experiment with them to pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic within the fellowship of the 
organization. The benefits of the rule against liquor 
have been proved by years of experience. Hence the 
whole organization is intelligently in favor of main- 
taining the eighteenth amendment and enforcing the 
law to the letter. 

We are sure that Mr. Gompers must acknowledge 
the wisdom of this rule among locomotive engineers. 
Neither he nor any other sane man will ride on a 
train piloted by an engineer under the influence of 
strong drink. And if this is a good rule for the rail- 
road engineer intrusted with so much that is valuable 
in the form of life and property, is it not a good 
rule for all, and if it is a good rule for all men, why 
is it not a good thing for the nation, and if it is a 
good thing for this nation why is it not a good thing 
to work for internationally? This logic seems to be 
sane and practical. 

But let us hear what Mr. Stone has to say: 

“Prohibition has come to stay. We are not going 
back to the old condition of things with their misery, 
want and poverty—never again. There are those, I 
know, who are laboring under the delusion that the 
prohibition law will be modified or abolished. Some 
one should wake them from their Rip Van Winkle 
sleep. I wish such people could go with me for thirty 
days as I travel over this broad land of ours, and 
see the homes being erected everywhere; note the 
accounts being opened in the savings banks; see the 
families out together in the recreation centers. They 
would see the children taken out of the sweatshops— 
well fed, with shoes to wear and warm clothing, go- 
ing to school. They would see prosperity, happiness 
and sunshine existing now where formerly there was 
only squalor and misery. All this as a result of pro- 
hibition. One might just as well talk about stopping 
the waves from beating on the shore, or the sunlight 
descending from heaven, as to stop the world-wide 
onward march of the prohibition movement.” 


“We Love Our Own the Best”’ 


N this special book number we may be permitted 
without breach of good manners to call attention 

to the fact that Northern Baptists are in the book 
business in common with all other denominations and 
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in line with the best of the publishers. It is our | 
that the product of our own presses ranks in ql 
with that of any other publishing house in Am 
The book business of the Publication Society bo 
manufacturing and selling, yields annually larg! 
turns which are invested in the extensive missji 
and Bible work carried on by the society in eog 
tion with the Home and Foreign societies, Ww 
also happy to say that our own society throug 
retail stores will get any book in the world th 
published and for sale, and send it to the addre. 
the one who orders it without further bother o| 
part of the purchaser. If we love our own the 
let us utilize the facilities placed at our service: 
let us never forget that every bit of revenue rec| 
through the American Baptist Publication S¢ 
is altruistic, evangelistic, educational and withou| 
sonal profit to the men engaged in the business. 


“A Great Achievement” 


HE religious world is indebted to Scotlan 

many of the living things that have appear] 
religious literature. The Scotch in a marked d: 
are gifted with that rare trait of going to the hi 
of a thing, examining it from all angles, and re} 
ing their judgment only after all the facts have| 
obtained, classified and reviewed. They have a| 
way of stating a proposition, building up an } 
ment and reaching a logical conclusion. Wher! 
power is enhanced by the gift of imagination,| 
permitting the writer to color the drab facts wit! 
pigments of nature and human interest, he bec 
a prophet of the first rank. 

Dr. James Hastings, who recently passed ¢ 
was such a Scotchman. He was a great pre! 
and a greater helper of preachers. By his wril 
beginning with “The Expository Times” thirty! 
years ago until he issued his last and greatest 
“The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics” h' 
more to put good tools in the hands of the mi 
Christian ministry than any other man of his ge? 
tion. His “Dictionary of the Bible” is a ch 
And to this we may add “The Dictionary of (1 
and the Gospels.” Other great works created [| 
genius and supervised by his masterly editorial é 
are “The Greater Men and Women of the Bible 
volumes; “The Great Texts of the Bible,” tw 
volumes; “The Dictionary of the Apostolic Chu 
two volumes; “The Children’s Great Texts ol! 
Bible,” six volumes; ‘The Christian Doctrin 
Prayer, of Faith and of Peace,” three volumes. 

But the monumental work of Doctor Hastins 
his “Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.” It i 
last thing he finished, the twelfth volume appe! 
in 1922.. One marvels at the patience, the acid 
the industry of the man who was able to secu! | 
cooperation of Christian scholars and edit thei? 
tributions with such wonderful learning, sym)! 
and discernment as to reduce errors to the pol 
disappearance and yet give to the world a work @ 
ing the wisdom of all ages on all questions of rey 
and ethics. And this he did with loyalty to the! 
and with the conviction that the world is to t. 
deemed by the preaching of the gospel of Jesus CA 


Looking Them Over 


<S are written supposedly for 
ple. And people are interesting 
. they are so eternally different 
ne another. As tastes vary, so 
re of endless variety. One’s first 
ition, as he reads over book titles 
ls his attention lingering on some 
vis, “What under the sun induced 
nto write on that subject?” He 
nd may find -an answer or, on the 
y, may be more amazed than ever. 
sr for instance the group of books 
1ow lies on my study table. 
is a volume by Dean Chas. R. 
of Yale, entitled, “Why I Be- 
Religion,” being the Washing- 
idden Lectures for 1923. The 
covered is much the same as in 
lier book, “The Main Points,” 
same author. God, the person 
3, the death of Christ, prayer and 
subjects occupy attention. To 
treatment is fascinating, perhaps 
jt is so logical and also because 
Zs me to conclusions which I 
desire to hold, and buttresses 
my faithh As a volume to put 
hands of young people, especial- 
infected by the disdainful super- 
ffected by many of our reck- 
nmature college youth, it is ad- 


Men of Straw 

1 alfogether different sort is J. 
1 Machen’s “Christianity and 
Sam) Lhe author has the pas- 
the crusader and dearly loves an 
ilt. The difficulty with this mod- 
thOversial treatise is that the 
especially if he knows American 
life, is left somewhat in doubt 
e whereabouts of the adversary. 
this modern liberalism which is 
\? Where is it to be found? It 
7 does not exist to any great ex- 
the form here pictured in the 
3 of our Northern Baptist Con- 

Somehow the feeling grows 
ry extreme utterance or opinion 
tong religious people, especially 
, has here been built into a com- 
which, however, has no real ex- 
The author says, on page 73, 
ttack a real opponent when it is 
9 knock down a man of straw?” 
‘tually demolishes his straw man. 
ineteenth Century Evolution and 
Marshall Dawson has given us 
ating volume. It is, he says, “a 
anger and love.” Certainly there 
dn in it, and passion expressed 
llanguage and epigrammatic sen- 
He believes in God and in evo- 
n devolution, also, it would seem. 
Ogress is automatic and certain, 
een assumed by some, is to him 
msense. All the force of biology 
tht to bear to show that evolu- 
‘ks both ways and that a proper 
On of degeneration will bring 
@ new moral imperative. This 
Preaching in dead earnest, an 
ng attempt to make biology 
1€ interests of religion. The 
certain to be quickened. 


By ARTHUR W. CLEAVES 


The mystic is generally far from be- 
ing practical. In seeking the immediate 
knowledge and experience of God, he 
is likely to divorce himself from life as 
it is. Arthur Bardwell Patten is a liv- 
ing demonstration that a man may 
possess the temper of a mystic and yet 
remain with his feet planted on the 
ground. His book, “Can We Find God?” 
is an attempt to “marry spirituality to 
psychology, to mate the scientific and 
the saintly temper.” And he measurably 
succeeds. Any person who wants to 


HIS Book Number of “The 

Baptist” reveals the hands of all 
the men who have been, or are, _ |! 
connected with the paper as edi- 
tors, except, of course, the hand 
of Dr. Lathan A. Crandall who 
passed away last year. U. M. Mc- 
Guire, in trenchant fashion and 
with characteristic phrase, proves 
again that he has the editorial 
“punch” in his article on “Current 
Social Interpretation”; and we can 
just see Arthur W. Cleaves looking 
the books over in his quiet, pene- 
trating way to find somethin~ 
worth while to say about them, and 
then trying to be the courteous 
gentleman as, with rare tact, he 
joins the pastor who habitually ex- 
claimed over every new baby in 
his parish: “Well, that IS a baby!” 
We feared that Clifton D. Gray 
might be late with his contribution 
for the Book Number, but he was 
ahead of time with one of the best 
book articles “The Baptist” has 
ever published. .This is our first 
attempt and we hope not our last 
to give our readers a Book Num- 
ber once a quarter. 


r 


see how the immediate knowledge of 
God may be brought to bear on practi- 
cal life has here an illustration. 

For an honest and serious study of 


“The Ethical Teaching of Jesus,” the 
little volume bearing this name and 
written by Prof. Ernest F. Scott, of 


Union Theological Seminary, is to be 
commended. One need not agree with 
all conclusions in order to feel the force 
of his contention that in the teaching of 
Jesus, the religious and ethical cannot be 
separated, and that “the ethical teaching 
of Jesus has been the constant element 
in Christianity but its relation to the 
gospel as a whole has been conceived 
in different ways.’ There is hardly an 
element in this teaching which has not 
been attacked at some time, but it seems 
to have a perpetual validity because, in- 
deed, it deals with the underlying per- 
manent needs of human life. 
Asceticism is not popular in our more 
or less pagan day. Perhaps that is why 
a historical study of the subject such as 
that made by O. Hardiman in “The Ideals 
of Asceticism’ may have value. The 


writer examines religions the world over 
with respéct to ascetic practices, tests 
all of these by the standards and values 
of his own religion, and then makes an 
appeal for the practice~of a strenuous 
Christian life. Certainly for a religion 
which has a cross at its center, this ap- 
peal is not out of place. In any case, 
as a study in comparative religion, the 
book is interesting. 

If one would like to study the first 
three centuries of Christian history in 
a disjointed way, and at times through 
the medium of jerky sentences and para- 
graphs, and always with a decided Epis- 
copalian siant, he will enjoy Professor 
Jackson’s “Studies in the Life of the 
Early Church.” The book contains a 
wealth of material relating to facts and 
opinions of the early Christian period. 
Many of the chapters have appeared in 
The Churchman, of New York. 

Prof. Herbert R. Purinton, of Bates 
College, has produced a book for sec- 
ondary schools which should have a 
wide circulation. The book is endorsed 
by educational authorities in his state 
and is largely used in schools where 
biblical study is desired. The volume 
at hand is called, “Biblical Literature,” 
and is a study of the literature of the 
Old Testament. The thirty-six chapters 
form an admirable introduction to the 
study of this literature from the modern 
viewpoint. Where tried in church groups 
of young people it has given satisfaction. 
A general knowledge of its contents 
would save future college students from 
great distress of mind. The volume is 
privately printed, but in the fall, we 
believe, it is to be brought out by Scrib- 
ner’s, and is later to be followed by 
three others. 


A Preventive of Stiff Brains 


Religious books are coming in a flood 
from the press just now. The conclu- 
sion must be that people are interested 
in religion, for books are made to sell. 
By reading enough of them, a minister 
may possibly be able to keep ahead of his 
congregation, and the congregation may 
get an inkling of what all the modern 
discussion is about. There is no reason, 
if one has access to a library, why any 
brain should ossify or even get moder- 
ately stiff. 


“Why I Believe in Religion,’ by Charles 
R. Brown. Macmillan. $1.50. 


“Christianity and Liberalism,’ by J. Gres- 


ham Machen. Macmillan. $1. 
“Nineteenth Century Evolution and After,” 


by Marshall Dawson. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

“Can We Find God?” by Arthur Bardwell 
Patten. Doran. $1.60. 

“The Ethical Teaching of Jesus,’ by 


Ernest F. Scott. Macmillan. $1.50. 

“The Ideals of Asceticism,’ by O. Hard- 

man. Macmillan. $2. 

“Studies in the Life of the Early Church,” 
by F. J. Foakes-Jackson. Doran. $2.50 
net. 

“Biblical Literature,” by Herbert R. Purin- 
ton. Lewiston, Maine. $1.25. 
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Books on the Crowd-Getting Gospel 


NE often hears that the old gospel 

is the only real remedy for empty 
seats. If this is true, Doctor Harry 
Emerson Fosdick in New York and Dr. 
Jasper C. Massee in Boston must both 
have something of the old gospel in their 
sermons, judging by the crowds that 
can’t get inside even the vestibule. 
On the other hand, we know preachers 
of otherwise unquestioned orthodoxy 
whose empty pews rival the full ones in 
number. Whether it is true or not, 
some preachers have caught the secret 
of attracting the multitude and they are 
telling us how they do it. 


The aggressive and successful pastor 
of St. Mark’s Methodist Church, Detroit, 
Dr. William L. Stidger, has just written 
a companion volume to “Standing Room 
Only,” entitled “That God’s House May 
Be Filled”. It is filled with entirely new 
material that has been found usable and 
effective. Three methods of sermonizing 
are suggested. One is the “symphonic 
theme method,” involving the repetition 
of a musical theme, that is, two or threc 
lines of simple verse. “Sing your ser- 
mon into their souls.” Another is the 
“dramatic book method,” linking up with 
a straight gospel message books that 
have a moral and spiritual lesson or that 
have a burning picture of sin. The third 
is the “dramatic art method,” using great 
pictures as the background of the scrip- 
ture lesson. The author devotes several 
chapters to miscellaneous methods re- 
lating to the “Sunday Evening Service,” 
“Dad and Daughter Day,” “Loyalty 
Sunday,” “Lifting the Loose Collection 
with Laughter.” In spite of the marks 
of antiquity which characterize most of 
his collection stories, and the uncon- 
ventional stunts which secure the atten- 
tion of the crowd, there is a note of 
dignity which prevents us from thinking 
that services at St. Mark’s are mere en- 
tertainment, which is the obvious dan- 
ger in the use of such methods. In these 
days when we “put things over” or “get 
things across,” why not do the same with 
the gospel? It may, and probably does, 
get “inside” as well as “over” through 
Doctor Stidger’s live wire devices. At 


least. there as no dusty pews at St. 
Mark’s. 
“The Effective Evangelist” 
“The Effective Evangelist”, another 


recent book written not by a Settled pas- 
tor but by a well-known Australian evan- 
gelist, Rev. Lionel B. Fletcher, who for 
six years has had a notable ministry at 
Cardiff, Wales, contains a wealth of 
practical suggestion and inspiration not 
only to professional evangelists but to 
pastors who wish to do their own 
evangelizing. It is refreshing to meet 
the statement that training and scholar- 
ship do not hinder effective evangelism. 
The following is wholesome: “Evangel- 
ism in its methods must be unusual to 
our spiritual impoverishment, but never 
abnormal and grotesque. It can be sane, 
healthy, scriptural and spiritually scien- 


BY CLIFTON D. GRAY 


tific.’ To Mr. Fletcher living men of 
God are more important than dead 
theories about God. One of the best 
chapters in the book is the one on per- 
sonal evangelism. According to Prin- 
cipal Garvie of Hackney and New Col: 
leges, London, the author. shows no 
hostility toward modern theological and 
biblical scholarship and warmly advo- 
cates the social reforms in which re- 
ligious revival and moral reformation 
must issue. If Mr. Fletcher has one de- 
sire which is greater than his desire to 
win souls, it is to set ministers of Christ 
on fire to include evangelistic work in 
their regular program, and his book 
ought to be read especially by those men 
in the pastorate who are submerged with 
routine and detail and for whom preach- 
ing has in some way missed its direct- 
ness. 


L. B. HOLZER, PASTOR, NORTH AVENUE 
CHURCH, MILWAUKEE 


NORTH AVENUE CHURCH 
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Not long ago Dr. Jasper € ji 
preached a series of sermons + 
Tremont Temple congregation in Ik 
from the book of Joshua which; 
been gathered together under thi 
“Conflict and Conquest in Holines} 
genuine revival and  consecratic 
definite Christian service followed} 
sermons. Some sermons are |} 
spoken than read, and these may | 
bly be in this class. It is indeec} 
cult for the printed word to cz 
large part of the effect of the g 
word, and the reader unfamiliar wi! 
splendid inspiration of the Tr 
Temple service might wonder jus) 
these messages produced such rj 
We suspect it is due to the treme 
earnestness and urge of this mas| 
pulpit address which is not easy to; 
over into the black and white | 
printed page. Doctor Massee beli¢: 
exposition of scripture illuminat¢ 
illustrations from life. In thes) 
mons he has made large use of} 


bolism. For those who think c¢ 
Bible in terms of dispensationa' 
ology, these messages are stimi\ 


and helpful. 
“Put Forth by the Moon” 


Another collection of sermons; 
taken from the Old Testament, if 
lished under the title “Put Forth ]} 
Moon,” (Doran) from the pen | 
brilliant young Scotsman, Rey. I! 
L. Simpson. As sunlight is to 6 
light, so is the revelation of the) 
Testament to that of the Old. The tt 
has adapted his messages to th 
theologically minded, for he is @ 
that form and convention haveb 
hindering the entrance of the " 
His thought is as fearless as his sl 
fresh; it is better to be possessed 
force than obsessed by a formula.d 


are some of the headings: “Putil 
God to Bed,” “The Chartama 
Second-Rate,” “The Dedicated % 


crow,” “When Wonder Wakes.” 
author bears testimony to having) 
no more useful weapon in all his} 
ual arsenal than “the humanism | 
Hebrew scriptures, aflame as thi 
with eternal truth, and startlingly 
as a mirror of conditions extant 2 
surgent among us.’ 


These four books set forth the 
getting gospel in a varied and pri 
way. The methods differ, but t) 
sult is one—the securing of theft 
tion and interest, and the moving | 
will. They stand not for theori 
for methods and messages that hi 
really worked. 


“That God’s House May Be Fil 
William L. Stidger. Doran. $1.50 | 
“The Effective Evangelist.” By Lie 
Fletcher. Doran. $1.50 
“Conflict and Conquest Holine” 
J.C. Massee. Revell. $1. 30. iF 
“Put Forth by the Moon.” By Hw 
Simpson. Doran. $1.60 net. 
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Current Social Interpretation of Christianity 


'Y major advance in scientific 
iking seems at a certain stage of 
gress to involve a challenge to 
mn faith, provokes controversy 
ids to a readjustment between 
and religion. When the Coperni- 
ronomy introduced men to an 
universe and a swiftly moving 
it seemed to churchmen a wild 
nous heresy; now it is common- 
10wledge. When geology opened 
ords of the rocks, pushed world 
ekward by unknown millenniums 
ecked all traditional calendars of 
1, religious people clung to their 
and almost gasped with horror; 
srybody accepts the calendar of the 
Nhen biology discovered organic 
yn a shout of indignation arose 
e pulpit, whose echoes still linger 
y corners of traditional thinking. 
ore lately, the new psychology, 
_ physical involvement of person- 
id hardly time to reveal its start- 
ssibilities of heresy, ere sociology 
-eathless on its heels, proclaiming 
dis found in the social spirit and 
in the social passion. It is not 
ng that pious and earnest people 
ve been unable to keep the scien- 
d philosophical pace, find them- 
lizzy and distraught in the pres- 
a conflict now developing in the 
ield between traditional religion 
ndern science. Is the reality of 
to be found in the way the 
felt about. the unseen, or in the 
ople live together in this visible 
The social modernist is finding 
ce, and in the name of a higher 
3m is attacking along the whole 
of traditional ethics. 


stions Concerning Christianity 


tistianity merely one, though per- 
the best, of the many forms of 
1ereby, in the evolution of the so- 
ycess, men have endeavored to 
their passionate quest for’ well- 
Is it wholly the product of a 
nvironment which, through mani- 
nuli, creates a complex and ‘con- 
changing collective psychological 
? Is it altogether one, albeit the 
of the creatures of social circum- 
Is its origin to be traced to 
fluences which one inherits pro- 
sly from his human fellows, dead 
ng? If so, the method of Dr. 
Case’ is justified. Though far 
aitating Gibbon's system of at- 
Christian faith by disparaging 
ion, he exemplifies towards primi- 
ristianity the damnatory power 
Praise and the chill of emo- 
lertness and accounts for the tri- 
f Christianity over the paganism 
Roman empire by the fact that 
ble to devise satisfactions for the 
uest in greater number and de- 
‘n those offered by emperor wor- 
1 the mystery religions. But by 
iterion is the norm of a finished 
nity to be found in the Catholic 
of the fourth century rather than 


By U. M. MCGUIRE 


elsewhere? And did the proletarian 
membership of the early churches con- 
tribute nothing to their character? On 
this subject, on which, some years since, 
Osborne Ward trundled a wheelbarrow 
load of theory through two drowsy vol- 
umes, a live chapter might have been a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Christian origins. 


Just because he is more frank, thor- 
oughgoing and outspoken in his human- 
ism, Doctor Dickinson? is the more en- 
gaging. Acknowledging no God but “the 
Holy Spirit of humanity,” nevertheless, 
or therefore, he becomes brilliantly 
rhetorical in his portrayal of “the Gali- 
lean source” of the social passion. Jesus, 
human and only human, fallible and often 
incorrectly reported in the New Testa- 
ment, stands conspicuous in history as 
the most perfect personal expression of 
the social spirit, and as the supreme in- 
terpreter of the spiritual laws which 
underlie a true social unity. God, human 
and only human, the immanent genius of 
the race, inspires worship and answers 
prayer so far as prayer is an effort to 
enter more fully into the fellowship of 
humanity, into its mediating love, its 
self-sacrifice andsits service to human 
life. Thus the social passion has a mys- 
ticism as real as that of John Tauler or 
George Fox. 

But if God is the “Holy Spirit of hu- 
manity’, why may we not go farther 
and accept him as the Social Spirit of the 
universe? This is the ambitious attempt 
of Doctor Jones.* Following a clue 
placed in his youthful hands a generation 


E. J. 


A PROMINENT LAYMAN 
OF FIRST CHURCH, MILWAUKEE 
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ago by Henry Drummond, he pries into 
distant worlds, explores the subterran- 
ean chambers of subconsciousness, of 
mysticism and of the “inner light”, dis- 
covers therein a far-flowing flood of eso- 
teric illumination, and discerns in the so- 
cial soul of man the Over Soul of all. 
Naturally then, the true test of religious 
belief is to be found in the total social 
experience of the human race: what 
works out well there is a revelation of 
the spiritual constitution of the universe. 


But let us rise from these mystical 
depths for a breath of air. Can there be 
a true synthesis between practical re- 
ligion and social science? Do they be- 
long together in thought and life? Doc- 
tor Ross‘ and Doctor Ellwood*® may come 
as near as anybody perhaps to an author- 
itative reply, and their reply is an un- 
qualified affirmative. In fact, the latter 
says that a majority of the leading living 
authorities in social science are positively 
Christian in their attitude. These two 
writers have performed a great service 
to ministers, Christian workers and the 
churches. Doctor Ross presents pure 
and applied social science for university 
students in a style that can be under- 
stood by anybody able to read, and al- 
most every page flashes out meanings 
that prompt one to whoop for sheer joy. 
Then Doctor Ellwood comes along and 
patiently ties the whole subject, item by 
item, to the principles and ideals of 
orthodox Christianity. 


Social Science and Practical Politics 


Of recent social interpretations posses- 
sing at once a scholarly range and a 
popular appeal, the most sensational for 
the moment is Mr. Wiggam’s® plea for 
a synthesis between social science and 
practical politics. It tears with volcanic 
energy across the landscape, heaving up 
mountain ranges of ominous fact and 
paralyzing social sinners with the fear of 
the Lord. The humane and remedial de- 
vices of a sentimentally Christian civili- 
zation are themselves among the potent 
factors of social degeneration. If we 
multiply agencies for preserving health, 
for saving the lives of the weak, for 
making the prolific poor comfortable, for 
lightening the burden of toil, and for ex- 
tending the privileges of democracy, and 
stop there, we but hasten the process of 
decay. Turning over to the least fit the 
responsibility for ruling the present and 
breeding the future is the sure road to 
tragedy and ruin. Humanitarian agen- 
cies must continue, but they must be 
matched by scientific breeding from the 
best racial stock, by an education that 
fits the people for a correct social tech- 
nique, and by a scientific ordering of the 
world’s life. -“Inferiors must be saved 
for everything except reproduction.” 


A third synthesis, that of religion and 
politics, has hitherto baffled Protestant 
society. Is patriotism the supreme vir- 
tue? When the voice of God seems to 
call in one direction and that of govern- 
ment in another, what shall the Chris- 
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tian do? A whole order of civilization is 
wrapped up in such questions. With 
vast erudition, but in a style as simple as 
it is dignified, the man who is reputed 
to know the entire contents of the En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica’ has attempted to 
cover the problem in its historical, philo- 
sophical, ethical and cultural aspects. Of 
course he has performed the task thor- 
oughly and admirably; but a singular 
phenomenon is that while’tracing the be- 
ginnings of liberty in the American col- 
onies, naming both colonies and leaders 
one by one, he failed to discover either 
Roger Williams or Rhode Island. 


Suppose the people collectively should 
take it into their heads that the ethical 
ideals of Christianity, translated into 
community terms, will actually work: 
what practical social adjustments would 
follow? To this question Mr. Woods‘ 
devotes a practical running survey in the 
language of every-day life, in an easy, 
readable style, and abounding in material 
for quotation in the pulpit or on the 
popular jecture platform. 


Nobody need be told whether Sher- 
wood Eddy® has the world vision of a 


Christian. His last word and the most 
informing word concerning labor and the 
labor movement in all lands, not only 
introduces the reader to the life that the 
workers everywhere actually live and the 
problems that vex them, but another 
Charles Dickens or Victor Hugo could 
find in it the motif for a dozen thrilling 
novels. 

These samples from the current litera- 
ture of the social movement radiate hope. 
Every writer, even in his ironical moods 
or in lamentations as doleful as Jere- 
miah over existing evils, hastens to as- 
sure the reader that behind the sneer or 
the tear there is confidence of improve- 
ment. Signs of a better world multiply. 
But the main task of creating the “ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord” is on the 
hands of this generation, and we s!acken 
at our peril. Between the extreme mil- 
lenarian who hesitates to attempt social 
betterment lest he interfere with the 
program of the divine dispensations, and 
the extreme societarian whose mind is so 
full of humanity that he has no room for 


God, we plain folks find every reason to_ 


do all that we can for our fellows, mean- 
while waiting for the last word in social 
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theory till future ages shall find o 
right. 

1. “The Soctal Origins of Christi 
by Shirley Jackson Case, Chicago: U 
sity of Chicago Press. (November, | 

2. “The Religion of the Social Pay 
by Charles Henry Dickinson. €h| 
The Christian Century Press. (19. 

3. “Social Law in the Spiritual W| 
by Rufus M. Jones. New York: G 
H,. Doran Company. (Reprint, 192) 

4. “The Outhnes of Sociology,” 
ward Alsworth Ross. New York} 
Century Company. (1923.) 

5. “Christianity and Social Scienc; 
Charles A. Ellwood. New York | 
Macmillan Company. (1923.) | 

6. “The New Decalogue of Scienc} 
Albert Edward Wiggam. Indiana) 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. (Now| 
1923.) 

7. “Christianity and the State,” 
Parkes Cadman. New York: The! 
millan Company. (April 1, 1924.) 

8. “Every-day Religion,’ by Edwal 
Woods. New York: The Macmuillan\ 
pany, (1923.) 

9. “The New World of Labor,” by| 
wood Eddy. New York: George H. 
Company. (1923.) 
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Two Recent Books | Have Found Helpful — 


HE Macmillan Company has recently 

published a little book entitled, “One 
Man’s Religion.” The author of this 
book is Robert Quillen, the famous para- 
grapher whose pungent paragraphs ap- 
pear in so many of our daily newspapers. 
It is heartening to one’s faith to read the 
simple, manly confession of undisturbed 
faith in God in these times when so many 
men find their confidence in the old gos- 
pel slipping. A few quotations will make 
you want to get the book and read it. 

“To many persons religion means no 
more than the foot of a rabbit meant to 
the plantation negro of an earlier gener- 
ation. It is something to keep away bad 
luck. And to these folk God is a whim- 
sical being who may at any time visit 
misfortune upon them unless they mind 
their p’s and q’s and make servile and 
flattering effort to keep him in good 
humor. They attend church regularly, 
not because they feel a desire to wor- 
ship God, but because he may cut their 
profits in half next week if they don't. 
They give a small portion of their earn- 
ings to the church, not because they love 
God and wish to do his work, but for the 
same reason that a subdued people pays 
tribute to the conqueror. They think a 
worse fate might befall them if they re- 
fuse to part with their money.” 

“My God is a God of love. His mercy 
endures forever. If I am sufficiently de- 
cent to treat my child with patience and 
kindness, his patience and kindness are 
infinite. If my heart is sufficiently ten- 
der to yearn for the trust and affection 
of my child, his hearts yearns infinitely 
more for my trust and love.” 

Mr. Quillen pays his respects to the 
people who are pothering about the ori- 
gin of man in the following words: 


By HELEN B. MONTGOMERY 


¢¢72OOKS! books! books! 
And we thank thee, God, 
For the light in them. 
For the might in them; 
For the urge in them 
And the surge in them; 


For the souls they wake 
And the trails they break; 
For the gong in them 
And the song in them; 
For the throngs of folk they bring 
to us 
And the songs of hope they sing 
to us!” 


—W. L. Stidger. 


“The wonder is not that God could 
form man, but that he could create the 
germ of life. What absurdity is this, 
that we will believe in miracles if they 
are performed in one way, but will not 
believe if they are performed in another? 


“Men whose mental reach is limited 
to an understanding of things that seem 
commonplace because they are usual, 
doubt the immaculate conception that 
gave the world its Saviour. Can they not 
see the miraculous in every conception? 
If man is endowed by his Creator with an 
ability to give the world another germ of 
life that will in its turn become man and 
walk and speak and do great works, is it 
reasonable to suppose that God has less 
power than this creature of his? One 
conception is no more miraculous than 
another. Nay; I find it easier to believe 
in God’s power than in man’s. The mi- 
raculous conception I can in some meas- 
ure cOmprehend. It does not offend my 


intelligence, for I have unlimited, 
in the power of God. But before thf 
of the millions of conceptions that 5 
commonplace of existence, IJ & 
amazed and incredulous. | 

“T can believe that Christ turned 3 
into wine; that he healed the siclé 
raised the dead; that he was crucified 
buried, and rose again. ‘These are ‘1 
matters, and not beyond my underit 
ing. | 

“But I cannot understand sleepi 
takes me into oblivion for a little f 
and brings me back to life refrel 
cannot understand the grass that] 
soms and forms seed and then die 
gives itself to enrich the soil upon 1 
its seéd must live; I cannot undeif 
the stars, the winds, the tides, heat,g 
gravity, death. I can explain ther! 
I cannot understand them. The! 
visible manifestations of a somil 
that is beyond my comprehension.) 

“To express a want of faith in mi¢ 
is to confess a want of vision. Ear| 
tail of the universe is a miracle, dei 
because it is so frequently seen. 
hour of life is a miracle; the abil” 
think is miraculous. Those who sct 
the miraculous are themselves mii 
and their own existence is no 
easily comprehended than the pell 
works of God that men call sup? 
ural.” 2 

Prof. William Adams Brown offi 
University, has recently published a0 
entitled, “Imperialistic Religion an! 
Religion of Democracy.” (Seribit 
The book is both thoughtful and @ 
lating, as is everything that Frog 
Brown writes. He finds the amsw) 
the differences in thought which 78 
so many people in the religious sit™ 


t 
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yin fundamental psychological at- 
of mind. 
ssor Brown studies religion as an 
ace of living men, and finds that 
-e at least three possible attitudes 
nen take toward existing condi- 
He may “accept them as they are, 
against them as corrupt, or be- 
at society is in the process of 
i in which each may have a 
He designates three types of re- 
thought which he classifies as 
itic, individualistic, and imperial- 
lis definition of the three terms 
1 quoting: 
mperialism we shall understand a 
religion, the representatives of 
elieve that they serve God best 
ey submit to the control of some 
institution whose supremacy in 
ld they identify with the triumph 
; will. By individualism we shall 
ind a type of religion whose rep- 
ives despair of satisfaction 
any existing institution, and find 
n immediate communion between 
vidual soul and God. By democ- 
. shall understand a type of re- 
he representatives of which are 
od that they serve God best when 
‘cover his presence in other per- 
d unite with them in the pro- 
realization of the social order 
-is God’s purpose to establish on 
arough the free cooperation of 


| be seen how radically this defi- 
uts across our present denomina- 
assifications. There are some im- 


perialists in religion who are not found 
in the Roman Catholic church, but who 
have been born into one of the various 
Protestant denominations where they are 
misfits. On the other hand, there are 
individualists who find solace in the 
Roman Catholic or other autocratic 
church bodies. The highest and most 


difficult attitude to maintain is that of 
democracy in which we all take our place 
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as members of the mystical body of 
Christ, willing to cooperate with all 
others who are seeking for the realiza- 
tion of the kingdom of God, and who are 
willing in their cooperation to relegate to 
the background if necessary some opin- 
ions that are dear to them as individuals. 

The book will certainly help to bring 
the day when we may all find ourselves 
united, not in opinion, but in the vision 
of the great democracy of the kingdom 
of heaven. 


The Preacher's Reading 


By ALLYN K. FOSTER 


ntellectual problem of every age 
) present its realities in the pre- 
thought forms. Realities are 
s. Thought is a variable. Things 
hange—our ways of looking at 
fer constantly. We don’t change 
then we change our views about 
Everybody knows that this is a 
age. The whole universe of 
ind mind is being studied closely 
not as we ought to see it, and 
cess has produced a technique, 
d based upon sound experience. 
cher can hope to reach his ulti- 
idience unless he masters this 
and applies it to the utterance of 
ious truths. 
suggesting two publications that 
of immense benefit to those min- 
ho really want to understand the 
: position, and to utilize in their 
me of the great findings of sci- 


there is a set of ten little vol- 
lled the “Story of Science” pub- 
y Funk & Wagnalls that I have 
sitively fascinating. It ought to 
igible to one of very little scien- 
ming. It was written for the 
ind, and records the thrilling 
f scientific discoveries of the 
period. Any preacher who will 
trouble to go through a few of 


these volumes—they can be carried in 
the pocket—will find the whole bewilder- 
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ing field of scientific knowledge clearing 
up. He may have to skip the highly 
technical parts, as I did, but he will find 
his thinking enriched and _ his capacities 
widened at every step. The mastery of 
such a work as this not only adds to 
one’s stock of knowledge, but, a vastly 
more important thing, it confers a new 
method of looking at things 


Another book that is simply invaluable 
to that increasing group of. ministers 
who are studying sympathetically the 
marvelous advance of science is H. H. 
Newman’s “Readings in Evolution,” 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press. Here ‘in one volume a man can 
get almost the very last word on this 
subject. Professor Newman has done a 
colossal amount of work to place before 
students of biology, the exact positions 
occupied by the great thinkers in this 
field. In the last few years no note has 
been so heartening as that proceeding 
with increasing volume from scientific 
men, which proclaims the utter absence 
of conflict between the truths of science 
and the truths of religion. The book is 
absolutely scientific, in no sense contro- 
versial, and yet Professor Newman 
shows himself a true philosophical sci- 
entist in interpreting his scientific find- 
ings in terms of the whole. Throughout, 
the book is sane, utterly bereft of scien- 
tific dogmatism, judicial, and written in 
a delightfully clear style. I had the feel- 
ing all through my reading of it, that I 
was conferring personally with a man 
whose only passion was for the truth, 
and whose only purpose was to have me 
see things as they are. J know of no 
single book in the whole realm of bio- 
logical science so useful to men who 
sincerely wish to understand the facts 
of life. 


Books Received Since 
April 1, 1924 


SUNS HVGEWAYS CAN DB You WAYS. «by 
R. D. Brodie. Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

ELLA-RINES, by J. G. Bow. Sunday 
School Board of Southern Convention. 

“CHRISTIANITY SAND (THE -STATE,” 
by S. Parkes Cadman. Macmillan, 64 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. $2.50. 

“THE MINISTER’S EVERYDAY LIFE,” 


by Lloyd C. Douglas. Scribner’s, New 
York? Cityi— $1275: 

MODERN BUILDERS OF THE 
CHURCH,” by Paul Patton Faris. Pres- 


byterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
75 cents. 

“THE BOOK OF EVERY DAY HERO- 
ISM,” by John T. Faris. J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $1.75. 

‘MODERN BUILDERS OF THE 
CHURCH,” by Paul Patton Faris. Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
75 cents. 

“APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT,” 
by Montague Rhodes James. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

‘INTO ALL THE WORLD,” by Arthur 
Henry Limouze. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia. $1.75. 

“THE BARBARIAN LOVER,” by Mar- 
garet Pedler. Doran, 244 Madison Ave., 
New York City. $2. 

JANE IN “THE ORIDNT,” by Louis 
Hawks Swinehart. Fleming H. Revell, 158 
Fifth Ave., New York City. $1.25. 

“SHANK’S MARE,” by Chas. 
Stoddard. Doran. 2.50. 

“THE CONDITIONS OF CONVERSION 
AND OTHER SERMONS,” by Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson. Revell. $1.50, 
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The Devotional Lite 


The Bible must be handled aright. The only right way for me to handle the 
inspired scriptures is to let them speak for themselves, and not first 
to speak for them and then make them say what I have said for them. 

| 


I AM a rational being. Therefore 

when I come to my Bible I 
must approach it as a_ student 
eager to know the truth. I must 
know the origin and history of the 
Bible, its background and atmos- 
phere, its writers and the occasion 
of their writings, its contents and 
character, its unity and aim, its in- 
spiration and authority. The truth 
about these things I must know as 
a student if I am to respect my 
own intelligence. The first thing 
I must do with my Bible is to 
master its contents. I must come 
to it as I come to the study of 
geography. I must get the whole 
sphere before my mind, then the 
hemispheres, then the continents, 
then the countries, and on down 
to the townships and villages. I 
am now ready to ask, “How did 
the earth originate and how has it 
come to be as it is?” Other ques- 
tions will follow in order. So it 
is with my study of the Bible. If 
I come to the study of geography 
with the old Ptolemaic system as 
my guide I will get a very different 
idea of the earth and the solar 
system from that now taught in 
our schools. So if I come to the 
Bible with my mind made up that 
it 1S an accretion of myth, fable, 
facts and crudities without unity, 
revelation or authority, I will prob- 
ably see in it only the reflection 
of my own state of mind; and if 
I come to it with the conviction 
that the Bible is the inerrant, in- 
fallible, inviolable Word of God 
from cover to cover, I will prob- 
ably be able to satisfy myself that 
the Bible is just exactly what I 
think it is. 


Without Depreciation or Inflation 


But as a reverent and honest 
student that is not the way I come 
to the study of any subject. I 
come with an eagerness to know 
the truth, with willingness to 
search for the truth in spite of the 
labor entailed, with powers of dis- 
crimination to sift what is true 
from what is false, and with cour- 
age to accept the truth no matter 
what it may involve. In this way 


My Bible and I 


By JOHN A. EARL 


I come to the study of the Bible. 
I come with an open mind, a rever- 
ent spirit and a dominant desire to 
be honest with myself and with the 
book. Therefore my Bible and I 
are on the best of terms because 
I make it neither less than it is 
nor more than it is. I am con- 
stantly endeavoring to discover the 
real value of the Bible without 
depreciation or inflation. 


The Best of Friends 


I am a moral being. Therefore 
I am responsible for my motives 
and simny*acts..) 1) samyeaeesinner, 
When I come to the Bible as a 
sinner I have changed my status 
from student to sinner. An interne 
in a hospitai is there as a student; 
but it is a very different thing when 
he is there as a patient. In the 
one case the hospital is to him a 
laboratory, in the other it is to 
him a means of health. This indi- 
cates in a general way the distinc- 
tion between my studying the Bible 
as a book and searching the Bible 
for a remedy for sin. 

Without the Bible I do not 
know what the depth of sin is, how 
sin works, and how it is removed. 
I do not know what God’s attitude 
toward sin is without the Bible, 
and I cannot learn anything about 
the Saviour or the method by 
which he saves apart from the 
Bible. Here in the Bible I find 
the extremes of sin in -self-degra- 
dation and in self-exaltation, I see 
the extension of sin from the in- 
dividual to the entire social struc- 
ture, and I learn that the expulsion 
of sin can be accomplished only 
by the operation of the law of 
sacrifice. My Bible is a book of 
salvation. Practically all the trou- 
ble people have with the Bible 
arises from the fact that they never 
come to it as sinners seeking sal- 
vation, but always as_ students 
seeking academic information or 
as partisans seeking verbal confir- 
mation of some pet theory or doc- 
trine. I have come to the Bible as 
a penitent sinner seeking the way 
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of salvation, I have come seeking| 
comfort in trouble, relief in pain, 
light in perplexity, aid in worship, 
inspiration in service, hope for the 
future and I have never failed to| 
find what I sought. Therefore my’ 
Bible and I are the best of friends) 
because I have succeeded in get-| 
ting into its very heart. 

Things Spiritually Discerned 

I am a spiritual being. There-| 
fore I must come to the. Bible with’ 
spiritual vision if I am to see the 
spiritual things revealed therein.| 
Some things are microscopically! 
seen, some things are telescopically, 
studied, and some things are steth-| 
escopically registered. So spiritual! 
things are spiritually discerned.) 
“Every scripture inspired of God! 
is profitable” for certain spiritual! 
ends. The spiritual teachings of} 
my Bible when faithfully followed! 
make me replete with spiritual 
riches and complete in all the spir- 
itual means necessary for efficient) 
service. The best test of my Bible) 
is my _ spiritual experience. I) 
know it is inspired because it in- 
spires me, I know it is true be-| 
cause I have tried out its principles’ 
and they stand the test. : 

But I try to handle my Bible 
aright by letting it speak for itself, 
and I respectfully refrain from 
speaking for it. I have long since 
abandoned the method of laying 
down a proposition and then mak-) 
ing the Bible support it by prool 
texts. I first let the Bible speak) 
and then honestly in the light ol 
all the facts I can gather and al) 
the experience I have had, try tc 
find out what the Bible means. Ij 
often speaks beyond my ability tc 
take it in. “There are depths 0) 
love that I may not know, till ] 
cross the narrow sea; there ard 
heights of joy that I may mo) 
reach till I rest in peace witl 
Thee.” Its spiritual dimension 
are far beyond my comprehension 
but I follow after that I may lay 
hold on that for which also I wat 
laid hold on by Christ Jesus 
Therefore my Bible and I are thi 
best of comrades because it reache' 
the inner shrine of my being. | 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


rrelation of Programs 
People Serving in Church Groups 


hurch’s task for young people is 
msidered in a threefold light: to 
‘m to the Christian life, to de- 
Christian consciousness beyond 
rch, a “world citizenship,” and 
- them in the actual program of 
rch. Since the first element of 
has been completed in the early 


e, and since the young people: 


ves are able to work out the 
pretty well for themselves, it is 
f end of the church’s program 
roung people to align them with 
<¢ and organizations through 
serves. 


there should be a closer correla- 
ween the young people’s organ- 
and what might be called the 
‘ganizations of the church cer- 
oes without saying. Yet in how 
rches is found any vital coordi- 
The young people have their 
school department and _ their 
people’s society, but it is the 
‘oup that supervises the church 
as a whole, that directs the 
finances, the church’s missionary 
3, that puzzles out the member- 
Iblems and multitudinous other 
es. Many adult leaders look as- 
it having young people repre- 
mn committees that supervise any 
| activities. “What experience 
sy had that will enable them to 
te anything?” is asked. But the 
is not what they can contribute 
a group; rather what it can con- 
to them. In no better way can 
rch make them feel that it con- 
1em seriously and wants to use 
2sh enthusiasm in its tasks; in 
‘ way can it train them for fu- 
ponsibilities. 
ermore, the church must realize 
;normally not the young people’s 
A sense of group relatedness 
ything more than a nominal 
nembership will never come un- 
ig people have a share in the 
the church. This means a corre- 
f the churches’ programs from 
dpoint of the young people and 
Presentation on many of the 
ees, boards, or departments. 


the average young’ person can 
te something to plans generally 
out by his more sagacious adults 
ally if they concern him directly. 
atal error for a church to hand 
‘eady-made program to its young 
they may accept it half-heart- 
it the program that gets their 
stic backing is one that has been 
out of full cloth by themselves. 
r have been doing some thinking 
h activities that do not directly 


involve them and may have something 
valuable to contribute along this line. 
Doctor Cope once wrote, “We may as 
well recognize that it never will be pos- 
sible to encourage young people to de- 
velop self-control and growth control 
without occasional conflicts with our own 
programs and plans.” 


Success Spelled in Capital 
Letters 


By IRENE E, Corny 

My idea of a real B. Y. P. U. is a 
completely organized organization with 
everybody doing his or her share. Each 
officer must work hard in his particular 
office, or there will be a leak, the conse- 
quences of which will eventually prove 
disastrous. In our B. Y. P. U., the Ham- 
ilton (Ohio) Senior Society, we have had 
little difficulty in keeping the society to- 
gether, because everybody is interested. 
Last fall we reorganized, dividing the 
society into three groups; we did not 
name these groups one, two, and three, 
or a, b, and c. These names are worn out. 
They no longer appeal to the young peo- 
ple. Hence, our groups were named 
“The Miamis,” “The Baptists,” and “The 
Big Blues.” We chose as captains of 
these groups persons who were really in- 
terested in seeing the groups get started. 
Each group lead the meeting every third 
Sunday evening, and, judging from the 
programs, the groups tried to see who 
could put on the best meeting. Every 
member was elected a membership com- 
mittee of one, and given the responsi- 
bility of getting new, and keeping the 
old, members. Thus, everybody was 
given a responsibility, and worked hard 
for the society and for the group to 
which they belonged. 


In the beginning we contested the 
adult society for membership, and thanks 
to the committees of one, we won, al- 
though the adult society gave us a hard 
race. 


The social chairman, being a_ wide- 
awake girl, kept things interesting along 
that line. “Kid parties” were held, where 
everybody, little or big, had to dress like 
a “kid,” or be refused admittance. At 
one of these parties, we put on a “child- 
ish program” consisting of “kid” pieces, 
songs, games, and well, we acted like 
“kids.” A party of this description is 
good on Monday evening; it will chase 
away the blues for the remainder of the 
week. Every holiday, such as Hallow- 
e’en, Thanksgiving, furnished an excuse 
for a party of some description. 


Banquets are our speciality. We do 
not adhere to the age-old custom of a 
standard program running something 
like this: Song, speaker, song, benedic- 
tion. We have an original program— 
something new. We have songs, yells, 


readings, prophecies, and last but not 
least we always have a_ wide-awake 
speaker who loves young people and can 
give an interesting talk. 

Our folks like hikes, and when the 
weather is favorable, the hike seems to 
be most popular, usually ending in a 
weiner roast, or the like. 

Don’t forget that “union” can be 
spelled one way, and that is with “U” 
and “I”; with everybody doing his bit 
for the society, it cannot fail to be an 
outstanding union, doing great things 
for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth. 


Do not forget the other societies in 
your association which are just a little 
smaller than yours, or perhaps not get- 
ting along as well as yours. It will give 
you a new inspiration to visit them and 
do them worlds of good. 


Query and Comment. 


(Problems faced by young people’s 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.’ Questions accom- 
panied by self-addressed stamped envelope 
will be answered promptly and directly.) 

Do you think there is danger of a non- 
Christian member becoming a detriment 
to the society as a whole? 


By “non-Christian” it is assumed that 
the inquirer means one who declines to 
make a profession of being a Christian. 
By “detriment” it is assumed that the 
inquirer means exercising some unfavor- 
able influence in the conduct of the so- 
ciety or in the interests of activities of 
some of the members. 

Yes, there is some danger. But gen- 
erally speaking, it is not imminent. 

It should always be kept in mind that 
the young people’s society is in the main 
a place for training young “Christians.” 
Its membership should accordingly be 
almost wholly made up of professing 
Christians. Naturally, it is a group that 
affords real sociability. Thus, many non- 
professing Christians may be, and ought 
to be, brought under its influence. What- 
ever talents such a person may have 
should be adequately used. But behind 
and in all that there should be a quiet 
and persistent influence of the leading 
Christian members to bring such persons 
to see the need and advisability of taking 
Jesus Christ as their personal guide and 
leader for life. 

However, occasions have arisen where 
the personal magnetism of a non-Chris- 
tian has wielded an influence which 
served to check or produce a drag on the 
more essential efforts of the society. 
Such a situation may call for careful 
handling on the part of the pastor and 
the officers. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


‘the Stretchability of Little 
Mr. India Rubber 

ITTLE Mr. India Rubber straight- 

ened the turban on his head and tried 
to look very dignified. It was either a 
case of looking dignified or of—crying! 
It would never do to cry with a whole 
parcel of outcaste boys standing around 
watching him, for the truth of the matter 
is that a high caste boy has no business 
to look over his shoulder and not watch 
where he is going. All sorts of things 
seem to get in his way: things that really 
cannot be blamed, since they have been 
on that particular spot for years and 
you ought to know better than to bump 
into them. This particular thing was a 
tree-trunk! A big solid palm-tree-trunk. 
Yet there was little Mr. India Rubber so 
absorbed in looking over his shoulder 
that he walked straight into that trunk 
and fell down. It was a very undignified 
proceeding. He wouldn’t have had it 
happen for the world, so he picked him- 
self up, straightened his turban and 
walked on as solemn as you please. But 
his knees and elbows and face were 
dreadfully scratched; and his nose and 
his chin were bleeding badly—a great 
deal seemed to have happened to him in 
that one short half minute! 

The White Sahib was glad to notice 
that the outcaste boys neither snickered 
nor giggled nor called out insulting re- 
marks to this boy who did not look 
where he was going. But the White 
Sahib was not very wise in the ways of 
India or he would have known that no- 
body dared to laugh, a reason he soon 
learned when he said to the tall brown 
teacher beside him: “That little Mr. 
India Rubber will certainly know me the 
next time he sees me! He got a nasty 
spill rubbering over his shoulder, didn’t 
he? But you’ve got these lads well 
trained, they never taunted him once— 
that was a fine Christian spirit for them 
to show.” 

The brown teacher sighed: “Ah Sahib, 
that was not so much a Christian spirit 
as an old left-over heathen spirit; no 
doubt you are too new in India to tell at 
a glance that the lad you saw is from a 
high caste Hindu family, while these 
boys of ours are outcastes. Outcastes 
have grown up desperately afraid of 
other castes, Sahib; why shouldn’t they 
be, when all their lives they have been 
forced to live outside the village walls?” 

“Really?” said the visitor, “and is that 
an uncomfortable place to live?” 

“Uncomfortable?” gasped the young 
brown teacher. “Ah Sahib, I see that 
you really do not understand how des- 
perately uncomfortable it is to be an out 
caste. But I that speak unto you, know! 
For was I not an outcaste myself? Yes, 
Sahib, I that speak unto you lived out- 
side the village walls; when I ventured 


inside those walls I knew how careful | 
must be never to let €ven my shadow fall 
on a high caste person; I knew. I must 
slink down side alleys to get out of their 
way. I knew I must never let even my 
shadow fall on the food which caste peo- 
ple were to eat, neither must my shadow 
fall on the well where caste people draw 
their water; and as for drawing any of 
that water myself, ah Sahib, I knew it 
would spoil that well forever! Pollute 
the water so that no caste person would 
dare drink from it again. I knew that if 
I wanted to hand anything to a caste 
man I must first lay it down on the ground 
so that he could pick it up without dan- 
ger of touching me. I knew that I must 
cringe and cower in the presence of all 
caste people; I knew that never, as long 
as I lived, would I have enough to eat— 
just the garbage of the village to pick 
over, and the carcasses of dead animals. 
That is what it means to be an outcaste, 
Sahib, an untouchable.” 


“Dear me! Dear me!” sighed the white 


gentleman from America, “this all. 


sounds like a nightmare to me. Do you 
mean to tell me that there are many such 


unfortunate outcastes in India?” 


“Many? ~-Oh yes, Sahib, there are fifty 
millions of us.” 

“Fifty millions!” gasped the visitor. 
“Mercy on us! Why, fifty million is half 
the entire population of the United 
States. And imagine half of America 
living in such fear and bondage!” 


“One surprising day a Sahib as white 
as yourself came over from America to 
our village and told us about God-the- 
Father. We could hardly believe our 
ears. We thought the Sahib did not 
realize that we ,were outcastes. We 
thought that a God like his must be 
meant only for grand high-caste people, 
or possibly for low-caste people like the 
goldsmiths and the weavers and the pot- 
ters. But, Sahib, God-the-Father was for 
us, too! We listened and listened and 
listened. We smiled and smiled and 
smiled. And we have been Christians 
ever since. But such strange, stupid 
Christians, Sahib; for not one of us 
could spell; not one of us could read; not 
one of us could earn a living except by 
doing the poor lowly work that outcastes 
always do; so how your missionary did 
have to work with us! Teaching us. 
Lifting us. Inspiring us. Changing us 
from the inside, out, so that we would 
not be men of cowardice but men of 
courage, so that we would know how to 
be clean and decent and wise. Well, it 
took years. Yet here I am today, a 
teacher myself, trying to lift and teach 
and inspire these other outcaste boys. 
And I wouldn’t worry about that Brah- 
man boy whom you call little India 
Rubber! For. Sahib, if he keeps his eye 
on this school long enough, I think may- 


be he will have to begin to stret, 
narrowness. 

The American gentleman laugh 
he stepped into his automobile: “St 
ability and India rubber ought to | 
one and the same thing! So 9 
ing my little friend will stretch ; 
can, as soon as he can! Meanwhil’ 
had a splendid visit with you—I’n} 
my missionary friends recommend? 
to come. Goodbye, and God . yi 

He whizzed away. And the i 
teacher with hs brown boys wa’ 
behind. Little Mr. India Rubbej 
also left behind! For by this tin} 
course, he had reached home. Yo: 
remember that his knees and elboy| 
face were scratched from bumpin| 
tree-trunk, and that his nose anc 
were bleeding; so he really was a} 
sight as he walked indoors. 

“Mercy on us!” gasped his moth 
great alarm, “where has my pri 
Stick-of-Candy been?” 

Her precious Stick-of-Candy (Mei: 
the way to say it in India) was ab} 
relate his woes in a very loud,t 
voice when he suddenly became te 
tied, for there beside his brown nt 
sat a white lady. The world suc 
seemed to be full of white people. 

This lady held out her hand: “It 
exactly how to make those scratch) 
comfortable,” she smiled, “for that's 
I came to India to do—to help this 
See, here in my bag is this wad ¢ 
cotton and a bottle of pale yellow 
If I put a little of the ointment « 
cotton, and the cotton on your kne: 
elbows, then tomorrow you will fe|! 
a new person.” 

Little Mr. India Rubber felt like 
person already! “All right,” he sa} 
jestically, and came near enough st 
she could decorate his knees and ep 
And whether it was because he has 
his first two white persons in ont 
or whether it was the cotton-battiny 
or whether it was because he real 
astonished what fine boys out 
could become, nobody knows to th ( 
—but certain it is that little Mri 
Rubber’s entire family have h 
stretch and stretch and stretch thy 
narrow opinions as they watche 
missionaries at work with the ov 
people of India. lj 

“What a religion these Chri 
have!” said Mr. India- Rubbers } 


admiringly. ““A religion that Ce 
mere scum into being scholars is? 
looking into seriously.” k 

So that is how it happens thal 
Mr. India Rubber is now looking 1® 
seriously, by attending our Baptis? 
sion school; and every day he is si 


ing, stretching, stretching! . 


The hard part is to love your ne 
as your pelf—Canton Repository. | 
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Among Ourselves 


As Others See Us 


By JAMEs H. FRANKLIN 


E is but one thing of which 1 
to write much at this time, and 
the state of feeling in Japan re- 
the proposed exclusion of Asi- 
m the United States. Every one 
nterested in the progress of hu- 
may well be concerned. But be- 
aking directly of the present sit- 
et me give you some idea of the 
mities Mr. Corwin S. Shank, 
t of the Northern Baptist Con- 
and I have had for understand- 
feeling that prevails. After visit- 
ieji and Osaka I reached Tokyo 
5, where I found Mr. Shank 
ngaged in his mission as a fra- 
isitor to the Japanese people, to 
sympathy with them in the great 
of last September, from which 
‘re struggling to recover. Al- 
great many prominent Japanes2 
comed him and had arranged a 
of functions in his honor. 


inday, Apr. 6, Mr. Shank spoke 
of the churches in Tokyo. On 
evening he was the guest of 
-a special meeting of the Amer- 
an Society, which proved to be 
the most delightful banquets I 
‘r seen. There was elegance in 
tail, and it was at once apparent 
Japanese present, both men and 
were individuals of culture and 
Mr. Shank was there as a Chiis- 
nan, and as such they welcomed 
the same time the toastmaster, 
Miyoaka, a distinguished lawyer 
ge diplomatic experience, who 
instead of Viscount Kaneko, 
dent of the society, frankly in- 
. Shank to tell how the Chris- 
America, whom he represented. 
concile the proposed legislation 
ington with their expressions of 
| Mr. Shank is thoroughly fa- 
th the history of the legislation 
Japanese immigration to Amer- 
was able to meet the situation 
l, from that viewpoint especi- 


y at noon we were guests at 
at the Japanese villa of Vis- 
hibusawa, who combined the 
Strength of the late J. Pierpont 
with the peace program of the 
rew Carnegie. He is a wonder- 
nan, of whom I should like to 
ore. He had invited to th> 
several other of the very in- 
men in the life of Japan. But 
sion was not simply social. 
stroll through his gardens the 
led us to a quiet room and for 
d us in frank and fraternal d‘s- 
f the threatened legislation at 
‘on. We were impressed with 
nt desire of these distinguished 
ind some solution of the prob- 


lem. That was one of several occasions 
which in itself seemed to have justified 
Mr. Shank’s visit. ‘The same had been 
true of an earlier conference with a 
group of statesmen, and was later true 
of a single occasion. 


When we were free to leave Viscount 
Shibusawa’s home, there was barely ti:me 
to prepare for dinner in the home of 
Baron and Baroness Matsui. The barcn, 
formerly ambassador to France, is now 
the foreign minister of the Japanese em- 
pire, corresponding to secretary of state 
in our own government. A number ot 
well-known Japanese gentlemen and 
their wives were there for dinner with 
Mr. and Mrs. Shank and their daughter, 
Dr. and Mrs. William Axling and my- 
self. Almost every person in the group 
had known life in the world’s capitals, 
and spoke other languages than their 
own. And this was only one of a num- 
ber of welcomes given to a Christian 
layman who had crossed the Pacific on 
a mission of good-will. It is true that 
his visit came at a time when the politi- 
cal clouds were gathering, but perhaps 
that was providential after all. No 
company of ladies and gentlemen in any 
part of the world could have been more 
gracious to their guests. One could 
hardly help asking oneself if Americans 
would have been quite so gracious if the 
tables had been turned. Despite the 
tension, the courtesies extended to Mr. 
Shank and his family have been of the 
finest order. This is no small tribute to 
the Japanese people. 


On Wednesday Mr. Shank left for 
Osaka, Kobe and Kyoto. At Osaka, a 
city of nearly 2,000,000, twelve hundred 
business men grceted him in a single 
audience and “banzaied” him as an awmi- 
bassador of good-will. At that meeting 
he was interpreted by the editor of a 
daily paper with a circulation of more 
than 1,000,000 copies, which gave pages 
to reports of the addresses and the visit, 
and pictures of the party. The city 
seemed to come to attention, and many 
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in the remote regions were reached 
through the newspapers. It is hard in- 
deed for the Japanese people to recon- 
cile American legislation with our pro- 
fessions of friendship and good-will, but 
it is freely recognized that Many in our 
country are not sympathetic with the 
action of congress. 

The missionaries are feeling that in- 
comparably more important than plans 
for the immediate reconstruction of their 
own work is the continuance of friendly 
relationships between Japan and Amer- 
ica. In that opinion I fully concur. In- 
deed, we are grieved over the word that 
comes from America, and we cannot un- 
derstand it. We do not wonder that the 
Japanese are dazed. Of course we can- 
not know all that is happening in Amer- 
ica, but here in the throbbing Orient we 
do know how the peace of the world 
may soon be threatened and we tremble 
to think of it. 


Pacific Northwest Letter 
By Lreonarp W. RILEy 
Easter Offerings 


The theme of William Carey on a 
memorable occasion, “Attempt great 
things for God and expect great things 
from God,” is still one of the very best 
for our pastors and churches to 
sider even in these days. Some of the 
pastors in the Northwest have shown 
their kinship to the great missionary in 
daring to present to their people a re- 
ally heroic proposition. The First church 
of McMinnville, for example, has not one 
single member of wealth. There was 
still lacking $1400 of the amount due on 
the pledges of the members to the New 
World Movement. Pastor C. L. Trawin 
proposed raising $1000 on these pledges 
and in new gifts on Easter Sunday. 
When the day was over, $1031.93 had 
been received.. This exceeded the $1,400 
required by the end of April. There 
were no large gifts, and no one seems to 
know where the money came from. 


con- 


I wish I knew how many churches in 
the Northwest have had a similar ex- 
perience. The effect of such effort is 
equivalent to that of a real revival. I 
do know that Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey of 
the First church, Seattle, led his people 
in raising over $1600 on their New 
World Movement pledges. On the same 
day thirty-seven candidates were bap- 
tized in the presence of an audience 
which filled the great auditorium. 


At Salem, Ore., where Rev. E. H. 
Shanks has recently become pastor, ap- 
proximately $1000 was raised, and thirty- 
one new members received, fifteen of 
them by baptism, making a total of 
fifty-six since the beginning of this pas- 
torate on Feb. 1. 

Dr. T. J. Villers at the White Temple, 
Portland, also had a great day, raising 
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more than $1000 on the New World 
Movement pledges, while over $5000 is 
reported to have been raised in an 
Easter offering at the East Side church, 
Dr. W. B. Hinson, pastor. 

Pre-Easter week meetings were held 
at the Calvary church, Portland. Rev. 
J. E. Thomas is now in his eighth year 
on this difficult field. His son, Rev. 
Russell B. Thomas, was the preacher 
during this week. The Easter Sunday 
offerings put this church $108 “over the 
top.” On May 25 this church begins 
special services under the leadership of 
Evangelist Frank E. Lindgren and wife. 

RéeveoR. Bb. Vlhomas sot. the Lents 
church, Portland, celebrated Easter Sun- 
day with a baptismal service and the 
beginning of revival services under the 
leadership of Rev. D. D. Laughlin of 
Denver. 

Rev. W. Everett Henry of the First 
church, Yakima, Wash., reports on this 
day the largest audiences he has yet had, 
with a Bible-school attendance that like- 
wise broke all records. Eleven new 
members were received, ten of them by 
baptism. The present membership of 
this church is 691, being a net gain of 
more than 100 during Dr. Henry’s pas- 
torate. 

Rev,- (1:7 WeaeHarris» (Pirst] church, 
Ferndale, Wash., baptized four on Easter 
Sunday and received two by letter. The 
work on this field is showing an encour- 
aging response to the leadership of Pas- 
tor Harris. 

Other Church Activities 

On Sunday, Apr. 6, the Corvallis, Ore., 
church dedicated the reconstructed edi- 
fice which was seriously damaged by fire 
last November. The total improvements 
cost $12,000, of which insurance money 
furnished $7000. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. F. E. Dark, the prayer 
of dedication was offered by Dr. O. C. 
Wright, while the pastor, Daniel Bryant, 
led in raising an offering of over $2000. 

Rev. R. B. Shoun is apparently enjoy- 
ing his work with the First church at 
Aberdeen, Wash. Since Nov. 1 last, 
when this pastorate began, sixty have 
been added to the church roll, seventeen 
being baptized on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing. This church reached its apportion- 
ment of $1000 for the New World Move- 
ment. On two nights of each week the 
church building is open for a _ night 
school conducted by two Swedish breth- 
ren in the interests of the Scandinavian 
people. A new location has been secured 
and plans are being worked out for a 
much needed new church. 

Rev. Henry Van Engelen is now com- 
pleting the fourth year of his second 
pastorate of the First church of Mis- 
soula, Mont. This church leads the 
churches of Montana so far this year 
with an offering of $1628.40 for the New 
World Movement. All told this church 
has raised $10362.38 during the five-year 
period. A revival meeting has been in 
progress for several weeks, the pastor 
being assisted by Rev. H. J. Prichard 
of Dillon. Seventeen voung people of 
high-school age have already been bap- 
tized. 

Rev. W. N. Ferris reports the begin- 
ning of church building operations at 


Brookings, Ore. It is expected that this 
building will be completed and dedicated 
within a few months. It was on this 
ficld that a candidate was recently bap- 
tized in the Pacific Ocean. 

Rey. Charles Baker became pastor at 
Centralia, Wash., on Sept. 1, 1923. Thirty 
have been added to the church since that 
date. The church roll is now being re- 
vised. The membership numbers about 
145, yet during the past fourteen months 
a total of $6352.86 has been raised, over 
$2000 of this having been for missionary 
objects. The West Washington Baptist 
Convention was held with this church on 
May 12-15. 

Revivals 

Our churches and pastors have not 
lost their enthusiasm for the winning of 
souls. Here in Oregon special meetings 
are now in progress, with Rev. E. H. 
Hicks preaching at Arleta, State Evan- 
gelist M. G. Bentley at Boring, Rev. A. 
D. Muse at Sellwood, Evangelist Bob 
Moore and son at Oregon City, August 
Hunderup at Independence and Rev. W. 
M. Coates at Glencoe. Recently Rev. 
C. L. Trawin of McMinnville spent ten 
days at Prineville where twenty-six were 
baptized. Rev. J. L. Whirry, Colporter, 
assisted in this meeting. Pastor Trawin 
also spent two weeks at Salem with Rev. 
E. H. Shanks. At the present time nine- 
teen churches of different denominations 
in Salem are cooperating under the 
leadership of Mrs. Demarest. The large 
armory has proved inadequate and a 
larger tabernacle is being erected on the 
campus of Willamette University. 

Rev. Andrew Swartz is pastor of the 
First church at Hartford, Wash. He is 
now conducting a revival meeting with 
the assistance of Evangelist David F. 
Nygren. Brother Swartz is issuing a 
monthly paper called The Hartford Church 
Herald. 


Burma 
By J. HERBERT COPE 


To an American whose government 
kept locked up the opposers of conscrip- 


THE BAPT 
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it is perfectly astounding the yw; 
British government treats seditic 
called, in India. Almost any day | 
papers one reads of speeches jp | 
people frankly preach sedition, | 
how they loathe government an 
crooked they are. And now they 
freed Ghandi, the man who pr! 
has more influence and a wider inf, 
than any other in the world. 
cause a rebellion any time he wa; 
The secret, of course, is that the } 
have lived long enough to knoy 
most talk is merely talk and is q| 
safety valve. 
It is not often that Mr. Young | 
know what he is doing other tha} 
tizing people by the thousands 
writes of the persecution and its 
effects. He has insisted on the ¢ 
ment of the leaders and they hay 
dealt with and promises of future 
| 

t 


conduct have been made. But th 
tisms continue and they are una 
keep up with them in their report) 
other interesting thing is that he i} 
ning back apostates who fell away) 
great relapse in the Kengtung field/ 
is all to the good. 

Perhaps Mr. Sword will write a | 
article on an experience in his fi 
is worth it. A man left his village 

[ 


unconscious state and after war 
some time found himself among 
tians. Through them he was we 
learned to read and write. Fina 
wandered back home, has _ shoy 
signs of mental disarrangement, hi 
his village to Christianity and hj 
come their leader. There was a3 
baptism there recently. | 

I was looking at figures in fl 
report the other day. We had a 
derful number of baptisms in Ii 
And yet when-.one divides the 1 
by those unsalaried positions - 
is disquieting. In China they say. 
is a net increase of one Christi 
every paid worker. And here in : 
it is not much better. We still \ 
revival in our fields. There is cate 


| 


tion and war for five years after its close, encouragement but not for compli 
Church News by States | 
- 


New England 


Rev. Mites W. SMITH OF CINCINNATI, 


{ 


Ohio, has been elected by the Massachu- 


setts state convention board, to succeed 
Dr. F. F. Peterson, as superintendent of 
religious education work in Massachusetts. 
Mr. Smith is a former Boston pastor, a 
graduate of Newton, and has a host of 
friends who want to welcome him back to 
take up a work in which he is so intelli- 
gently interested, and for which he is so 
well equipped. 

PRESIDENT Mitton G. Evans has been 
delighting Bostonians with a visit to Bos- 
ton, especially the many Crozer men settled 
thereabouts. Twenty-five of them sat down 
with him at a luncheon at the Twentieth 
Century club, and were altogether too 


happy for convention or formality. 
Evans addressed the ministers on + 
and left a big blessing—but mord 
that later. | 


Mr. J. Artur Sparrow, the nes 
dent of the Boston Social union, h 
appointed to represent the Massa: 
State Convention in our national b 
missionary cooperation. ! 

L 


Rey. MitcHett Bronk has resign 
the church at Stoneham, Mass. W! 
has labored with substantial succ® 
five years. He goes to take upa— 
editorship in New York, a work to¥ 
he has keen relish and rare edt! 
The many years of his able min}. 
three states, have blessed chur 
and will add to his capital of ‘ 
ability and judgment. 


5 
THE May MEETING OF THE BosTole 
Union was a strong meeting. — i 
t 

' 
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y brought on Dr. D. Brewer Eddy 
address, on a subject concerning 


everybody was already bristling 
terest: ‘What should America’s 
e in China and Japan?” We have 


on who could better answer that 
, than Doctor Eddy. 
2. B. EstEN for many years pastor 
ster, Mass., has resigned on account 
health, He had become quite a 
in the state, rendering distinct serv- 
Amesbury, Westfield, Roslindale— 
Middlebury, Vt. 
tpwArD HoLyoKkeE has recently com- 
thirty-seven years of service with 
lvary church, Providence, R. I. 
irsday evening, May 1, the church 
ed Doctor Holyoke’s long term of 
A paid-up annuity certificate in 
nisters and missionaries benefit 
vhich is already in effect and yield- 
roximately $1000 a year, was pre- 
o Doctor Holyoke by the church; 
iday school gave him a beautiful 
poems with one hundred $1 bills 
marks. Doctor Holyoke has ren- 
in wuntisual service during these 
He came to the church when its 
ship was 268. Today the member- 
1402. On Sunday, Apr. 27, two 
es were burned leaving the church 
‘ free of debt. Doctor Holyoke 
vigorous and consecrated in his 
ip of an enthusiastic church. 
BETHANY ‘CHURCH, PAWTUCKET, 
is erected an up-to-date eight room 
re, Rey. and Mrs. George Horton 
rved the church for twelve years 
oy the esteem and love of their 


ANNUAL REUNION and roll-call re- 
eld in the First church, Pawtucket, 
arked the beginning of the twenty- 
ir of the pastorate of Rev. Frank 
Dr. Arthur W. Cleaves delivered 
rational~and fitting address and a 
f enthusiasm was evident. The 
‘ejoices in the ministry of Doctor 
luring these years. Ninety-five per 
the allotment made to the church 
New World Movement has been 
with hope for more. The church 
joy of receiving twelve into its 
ip by baptism the last Sunday eve- 
April. 


[PRESSIVE EASTER SERVICE was held 
oger Williams church, Providence, 
the evening hour. A large white 
arked with a red cross in the cen- 
placed in the front of the church 
ig and old marched by and placed 
cial Faster offering in it. $1080.17 
this way raised for national de- 
onal work. The church has raised 
r the completion campaign and on 
Apr. 27, the New World Move- 
ering amounted to $442.85. 


HILOH Baptist CHURCH of New- 
I, Rev. N. A. Marriott pastor, re- 
elebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
ropriate exercises, under the direc- 
Mrs. H. N. Jeter, wife of Doctor 
10 was pastor of the church for 
an forty years. Much has been 
‘ the furtherance of the kingdom 
hese years. 


SHARLEs B. FisHer of the First 
Rast Providence, had the unusual 
of baptizing a mother, her mother 
grandmother on Easter Sunday, 
it being eighty-three years. 

TIST “GET-TOGETHER” was held in 
t church, Providence, R. ion 
lay evening, Apr. 30, with Rev. 
Reid, general secretary, presiding. 


The meeting was under the auspices of the 
home mission committee of the Rhode 
Island Convention, and was held in the 
interest of the work among foreign speak- 
ing people of the state. Greetings were 
brought by Rev. A. J. Souza of the Por- 
tuguese church, Rev. A. Marusich of the 
Russian church, Rev. C. A. Anderson of 
the Swedish church and Rev. Edward 
Revycl of the French church. <A pageant, 
“The True American,” was presented by 
representatives of the First Italian church 
and several songs were rendered by groups 
trom the Portuguese, Russian and French 
churches. Dr, Frank L. Anderson of East 
Orange, N. J., spoke with fervor and en- 
thusiasm on “Fitting the New American 
to the Old America,’ to an audience of 
about 700 people. 


HEBRON ACADEMY AND THE HEBRON BAP- 
TIST CHURCH (Me.), have always been in 
close and helpful relations. Recently 
Pastor A. E. Kingsley, who has special 
qualifications for such a service, has been 
giving a series of chapel talks before the 
students of the academy. At the cul- 
mination of the Passion week services 
the pastor asked those who would take 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and leader of 
life to come forward to the platform 
and take his hand in declaration of that 
purpose. About seventy-five boys, 
among them his own son, came forward. 
It was a high moment in the life of pas- 
tor, church and school. 


Rev. P. L. CoSMAN HAS BEEN with the 
Pascoag church (R. I.) for nearly a year. 
He and his wife are close to the hearts 
of the people. Rev. Raymond W. Cooper 
of the Pawtuxet church preached at Pas- 
coag six week nights and, with the pas- 
tor, called on the people from house to 
house during the day. Twelve candi- 
dates have been received for baptism and 
three others have been received by letter. 
It was voted to build a baptistry. 


SERVICES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST were held 
May 4 at First church, Manchester, 
N. H., when seventy-sever: new members 
were received into the church. Many of 
these have been recently baptized. The 
record for the year is ninety-three new 
members. All departments of this large 
church are showing gains. The Sunday 
school has had such growth that plans 
are being made for enlarging the edifice. 
Rev. C. P. MacGregor, the pastor, is tire- 
less in his work of promoting the welfare 
of every department of the church work. 


WAS THE occasion ol 
baptisms in many New Hampshire 
churches, among them the Lebanon 
church when eight were baptized. This 
church is feeling the uplift of recent 
special services conducted by Al Sanders. 
Other baptisms are to follow. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


BAPTISMS WERE RECENTLY administered 
in the True Memorial church of Roches- 
ter, N. H., when candidates from the 
Second and Third churches of Strafford 
were baptized by pastors of these 
churches. 


On PaAtm SUNDAY THE Masons of Som- 
ersworth, N. H., conducted a _ vesper 
service in the United Baptist Church. 
Rev. A. T. June; the pastor. preached the 
sermon. The services on Easter Sunday 
were largely attended. Two were re- 
ceived into fellowship, and there were 
four baptisms. In the evening the pag- 
eant-cantata, “From Cross to Glory,” 
was successfully presented. The special 
Easter offering was devoted to children 
on the mission fields. The Huguenot 
Tercentenary was observed on Apr. 27. 


_ THE cHURCH at PerERBORO, N. H., is do- 
ing good work under Pastor H. E. Dan- 


ielson. A brotherhood has been formed, 
also a world-wide guild, and a men’s 


class has been organized in the Sunday 
school, Property improvements are be- 
ing carried out. 

THe East Baptist cHurcH of Lynn, 
Mass., is in a flourishing condition de- 
spite the fact that it is without a pastor. 
{t is being served by Dr. C. H. Moss 
on Sundays and by Dr. Lewis Malvern 
during the week until a permanent pastor 
is secured. On the occasion of the cele- 
bration of its fiftieth anniversary, scven- 
teen persons were baptized by Dr. A. E. 
Harriman, pastor of the church for 
twenty-one years. Reports show that 
$21,000 were raised and expended during 
the year just closed. The Arthur E. 
Harriman foundation fund, founded by 
the pastor whose name it bears with the 
hope that it would be a nucleus of a fund 
for a new edifice, will soon reach the 
$10,000 mark. During the past year the 
house which was the home of Doctor 
Harriman for many years, has been pur- 
chased for a parsonage and modernized 


Atlantic States 


Rev. HoMErR J. Vospurcu, of the First 
church, Watertown, N. Y., has been 
called to the pastorate of the Huntington 
Park church of Los Angeles. This is a 
young church located in one of the finest 
residential regions of Los Angeles. The 
membership is small and consecrated 
and they are sure that their church can 
speedily become one of the outstanding 
churches of the denomination. 


THE REPORTS GIVEN at the annual meet- 
ing of the First church, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., recently held, show that the past 
year was the banner year in the history 
of the church. The church has over 
eleven hundred members. The Sunday 
school is crowding its accommodations 
A new building already looms as a neces- 
sity of the near future. As the pastor, 
Dr. J. W. Graves, enters upon the fifth 
years of his service, he and his people 
rejoice in the progress made. 


Lake Region 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP Of Dr. Myron W. 
Haynes, the First church of Joliet, IIL, 
has completed a campaign for a new 
church building. Starting with a goal 
of $75,000, the church raised $87,500 by 
Easter night. The campaign has brought 
not only a great financial success but 
a genuine spiritual blessing. Doctor 
Haynes has left the church in stronger 
condition than when he came, as he re- 
turns to the endowment work for Shurt- 
leff. With funds already on hand the 
Joliet church now has assets of nearly 
$160,000 for its new building enterprise. 
Following hard on the building cam- 
paign, First church set itself to the task 
of completing the New World Movement 
with honor. A vigorous canvass by the 
council of missions of the church re- 
sulted in special offerings and gifts 
amounting to more than $800. 

First CHurcH, Joviet, ILL., held an In- 
stitute for the workers of its five Sunday 
schools'.Apr. 25-27, .with. Rev. L. H 
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Koehler, Dr. Herbert Hines, Mrs. An- 
toinette Lamoreaux, and Mrs..H. Louis 
Auten as the faculty. A strong program 
was presented and the church board of 
religious education is actively leading in 
the work of achieving the ideals pre- 
sented by these gifted leaders of Sunday 
school work. 

By INVITATION, Singing Evangelist Wm. 
S. Dixon, Wheaton, IIl., recently broad- 
casted an hour’s gospel program in song 
and sermon from W JAM Station, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa. He is now in campaign 
in Des Moines, Iowa. Following this he 
opens in Litchfield, Ill. 


On May 4, Tuxepo Park CHURCH, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., laid the cornerstone of 
its new auditorium to cost $65,000. This 
will complete the church plant, as an 
up-to-date Sunday school building was 
erected several years ago. The work is 
under the direction of Pastor U.S. Clut- 
ton, who is completing his sixteenth year 
with the church. A copy of THe Barris? 
was placed in the cornerstone with other 
periodicals. Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, super- 
intendent of the Indiana Convention, de- 
livered the address. The church has re- 
ceived into its membership without the 
aid of any special meetings fifty-five new 
members since Oct. 1. 


THE INDIANA Baptist ASSEMBLY will 
hold its twelfth session at Franklin, Ind., 
Aug. 16-23. The classes will be held in 
the buildings of Franklin College. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
church of La Crosse, Wis., was held Apr. 
30. It was one of the most interesting, 
and hopeful meetings ever held by this 


church. Every department showed a 
healthy and substantial growth. The 
church entered the missionary reading 


contest as a church. Over 100 mission- 
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new Picturol set abso- 
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Write immediately for 
particulars, 
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Home Mission Society 
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$3 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ary books were kept in constant circula- 
tion, and every one was reading and 
accumulating missionary information. 
Another feature was promoting and suc- 
cessfully completing two schools of mis- 
sions—one on the home study books, and 
the other on the foreign books, with 
classes for all ages. Religious education 
is fostered by a strong Sunday school, a 
week-day religious school, and a vaca- 
tion school. The tithers’ band has in- 
creased to one-tenth the membership of 
the church. Neighborhood prayer meet- 
ings throbbing with the presence of the 
Holy Spirit followed by a two weeks’ 
campaign of revival services conducted 
by the pastor of the church, Rev. W. S. 
Stewart, resulted in the conversion of 
over forty people, most of whom joined 
the church by baptism. 


| Mississippi Valley 


EASTER SUNDAY MARKED the close of a 
great revival in First church, North 
Platte, Neb., Minor Stevens, pastor, led 
by Evangelist A. P. Renn of Indianapo- 
lis. The pastor baptized thirty-two can- 
didates in the morning and seventeen at 
the evening service. —Twenty-seven came 
forward during the morning. service. 
There were 112 conversions and seventy- 
five additions to the church, among these 
many adults. The congregation voted 
unanimously to invite Mr. Renn to con- 
duct another revival next fall. 


Mr. Wo. ALLAN, just five months from 
Scotland, was the leader in singing at a 
gracious meeting of one week at the 
Second church, Lincoln, Neb., prior to 
Easter. Six couples were received into 
the church, besides many others. The 
pastor, Henry G. Smith, did the preach- 
ing, 

REV. JOHN MCFARLANE will soon close 
his seventh year as pastor of the First 
church of Austin, Minn. This has been 
a period of unity and progress. As a 
result of evangelistic meetings conducted 
by the pastor, thirty-four have united 
with the church within the past few 
weeks. Twenty-five converts were bap- 
tized on Easter Sunday. Frequently 
there are conversions in the Sunday 
evening services, which are always evan- 


gelistic. Usually the attendance at the 
evening. service is larger than in the 
morning. This church and pastor be- 


lieve that a positive-plain message of 
the old gospel, with a soul-winning and 
evangelistic atmosphere will solve every 
problem of the modern church. 


Rocky Mountain States 


['irst CHURCH, GREELEY, COLO., has been 
in a special campaign of personal and 
pastoral evangelism from Jan. 1 to 
Easter. The goal set was sixty new 
members. Easter Sunday sixty-one new 
members had been received into the 
church, with others awaiting baptism. 
The results came because of careful plan- 
ning, faithful visitation on the part of 
the church, training classes in the Sun- 
day school, and special emphasis on 
group evangelism the last two weeks, 
when special groups met from night to 
night to discuss evangelism and church 
membership. During the last two weeks 
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Mr. Charles W. Thomas, universit 
tor for Colorado, rendered valuab|, 
ice as leader in song and pe¢ 
worker. During the first twenty 1 
of Doctor Fowler’s pastorate 175 
bers have united with this church’ 


Pacific Coast 


: 

DURING THE PAST FEW WEEKs N| 
California has been kept busy wit! 
brations and dedications: The ne 
lendale church in Oakland on Ff 
when Dr. L. C. Barnes preached th, 
catory sermon. Feb. 17-24 gan 
dedication exercises of the new | 
at Selma planned to entertain the sta! 
vention May 13-16. On Mar. 2 ¢! 
ramento First church celebrate 
fourth anniversary of the present i 
ate. During Rev. Bryant Wilson| 
torate there have been 361 new mi 
received and about $22,000 paid in) 
New World Moveinent, where: 
average before that time was } 
yearly. There is a deep spirit ¢ 
mony and loyalty in the church an} 
are continuing forward into a larg 
gram. On Feb. 9, the Sangiry 
Hamilton Square church celebra‘] 
forty-third anniversary. On M} 
there was dedicated in San ‘Fran 
tablet commemorating the beginn| 
Baptist work in California in 184 
was also the beginning of Pro} 
work and was the first Protestant | 
building erected in California. Tl] 
public school in Calitornia was als| 
in this building from 1849 to 185) 
Apr. 6, was dedicated the latest ] 
ment for religious work, the auto 
car, Ernest Leigh Tustin Memori 
Apr. 13-14 was celebrated the } 
jubilee of the First church of Sain: 
Mar. 27 at the Tenth Avenue chu 
Oakland a reception was given to} 
George W. Phillips. It marke 
closing of six years of service. Hull 
of visitors to the coast have beenf 
nearer to the divine presence | 
messages of Mr. Phillips. Mr.) 
Ernsberger of San Francisco repréil 
former members. A telegram fro 
Phillips’ brother, Mr. Harold Phil: 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., congratulail 
pastor and church. 


= 


| Our Bookshelf 


F 


“what Is Modernism?” By Leightor” 
New York: Scribner’s. $1.00 | 


The book defines modernism al 
plains its purpose. It shows wW/ 
present divergence of. views hast 
about and points the way to mutt) 
mony and appreciation. It is # 
without acrimony and_ inspires? 
Readers will find here a real contri 
to the widespread discussions | 
present day. Conservatives and /é 
will both be profited by readi} 
book. P| 


" 
“Borrowed Axes and Other Sermo, 
Russel Conwell. Philadelphia: 
son Press. $1.25. 


If a sermon of any type is to | 
structed to some recognized : 
homiletics we know of none that ke 
izes us to write of Doctor Cow 
religious addresses as sermons. }s 
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vers of sermonizing. In two 
, does he resemble Walt Whit- 
mental genius, and untrammeled 
dards. Judging him by homileti- 
s he is a sermonizer of ordinary 
and a preacher of matchless 
id effectiveness. We have heard 
he pulpit and read his “sermons.” 
re usually “topical,” a faint sem- 
of relation is often discovered 
the text and the sermon, the 
always unique, then from a 
| personality and magnetic ora- 
mes the sermon with its propo- 
illustrations, humor and pathos 
arrest attention, convince the 
ynvict the conscience, and move 
1. Such are the contents of this 


siness of Missions.” By Cornelius 
tton, Secretary of the American 
of Commissioners for Foreign 


ns. New York: Macmillan. $2. 


iggest business enterprise in the 
Christian missions, which is also 
big business of the church. It 
altruistic enterprise that has 
majestic proportions. This book 
°n primarily for laymen, but it 
es that without the hearty co- 
n of pastors the best of plans 
werything proceeds from the 
urch. If the minister lacks the 
ry vision, the business of mis- 
Inot be paramount in his church. 
pters deal with problems on the 
field and how these are handled 
oards as well as the problems at 
e base. The last chapter, “Do 
an Business?” deals with what 
red in an adequate response to 
Id appeal on the part of the 
men of the churches. Pastors 
see that their laymen get this 
ts style is simple, its outlook 
ensive, and its appeal calculated 
st men of affairs. 


fen Need Most,” by Daniel A. Pol- 
’%w York: Doran. $1.60. 


iniel A. Poling evidently thinks 
unpardonable sin of preaching 
dry, dull or uninteresting, for 
> of the few men who has given 
ume of sermons without com- 
the unpardonable sin. Under 
“What Men Need Most,” he 
m twenty-three sermons and 
monettes, with attractive titles, 
vorth reading—a few worth 

It is refreshing to run across 
that are human. They are not 
uical like those of George A. 
nor literary masterpieces like 
Phillips Brooks, but they are 
frances of a real man _ widely 
and deeply experienced, talking 
from the shoulder to practical 
t human way that touches the 
well as the intellect. Every 
s lighted up with illustrations 
ive home the truth in an effec- 
1er. “Clown or King?”, “What 
1 Asked” and “The Grip that 
Teé among the most attractive 
in the book. 


ge of the Church of Jesus Christ 
by J. H. Langenwalter. Newton, 
Kansas Printing Co. 
thor of this book is president 
! College, Newton, Kans. He 
rated it to “the youth of our 
are looking forward to a life 
committed to God.” The 
nses the perplexities that often 
he minds of growing young 


people after they have dedicated their 
lives to Christian service. He is able to 
draw freely upon the Gospels and the 
Epistles of Paul to show the nature of 
the task, the greatness of the sacrifice 
and the sources of power that should be 
realized by young Christians. He sees 
the life of young people from the view- 
point of pastor and college and seminary 
professor, and works on the assumption 
that Christianity means to them a de- 
finite responsibility of being a messenger 
of Christ to others and to live a life of 
service for God and the church. The 
first charge is directed to individual 
Prospective teachers in the Sunday 
school; the second to members of a 
group of teachers; the third to leaders 
of groups and the last to servants of 
God in general. 


Christianity and the Religions of the 
World, by Albert Sweitzer, New York: 
Revell. $1.50. 


No one could be better prepared to 
give to the world a brief and concise 
presentation of the various religions than 
Professor Sweitzer. Together with 
being a doctor of theology, a doctor of 
medicine and a doctor of philosophy he 
is a missionary with a world wide pas- 
sion and outlook. Although his book 
contains less than 100 pages, it gives a 
world of information in a most pleasine 
manner concerning the relationships of 
Christianity with other religions. The 
author is. not aiming to be critical but 
to help the busy people of his time to 
see in a very short study just the prob- 
lem that faces our missionaries and 
others who aim to do Christian service 
on foreign fields. All the great religions 
are treated in a fair way and with that 
splendid spiritual sympathy that wins 
the confidence of the reader and touches 
the heart as well as enlightening the 
mind. So many works of this kind are 
not attractive to the ordinary stuaent of 
religion because of their length and so 
this work fills a real need in present-day 
religious study. It will be valuable for 
ministers and teachers of religion as a 
reference book and a fine work to place 
in the hands of those who might some 
day become missionaries. 


Seeking the City: Studies in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, by J. Gurr Reed, London: 
James Clarke & Co. 


The allegorical mold into which this 
great religious classic has been cast 
makes it so realistic and literal that the 
average youthful reader especially is apt 
to miss its spiritual meaning. An ex- 
perienced Christian father told his young 
son as he was poring over its pages that 
only a person who had been converted 
to Jesus Christ could fully understand 
the wonderful story. The book is less 
read today than formerly because the 
strenuous convictions and conversions 
of those years are rarer in our day. The 
book is written in literal and material 
terms; but hidden in that foliage are the 
deepest spiritual experiences which to- 
day are called religious psychology, and 
sre so treated by erudite psychologists. 
The volume before us is a series of in- 
terpretative lectures delivered to an eve- 
ning congregation in one of the most 
notable churches of Great Britain. They 
might be termed, “Commentary on Pil- 


grim’s Progress.” The vital spiritual 
truths of the Book which Bunyan pre- 
sents less figuratively in his “Grace 


Abounding” are in these lectures offered 
in phraseology more in accord with the 
vernacular of the present age. They are 
a most interesting literature, and a very 
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valuable help to oft-delivered lectures on 
the great religious classic, 


The God of the Unexpected, by Chas. F. 
Wishart: ji ublished by Wooster College 


Press. D1. 
oh volume of sermons and addresses. 
The addresses are no less sermons ex- 
cept that they have no scriptural text to 
introduce them. Seldom does a volume 
of sermons come to our attention that 
interests and delights us as does this 
one. The literary finish, lucid style, and 
choice diction of the contents, lit up by 
apt and striking illustrations clothe the 
discussion of living spiritual problems 
that are treated with a freshness of 
thought that makes them inspirational. 
The volume does not need the introduc- 
tion of Dr. Timothy Stone to commcnd 
it. It takes its title from the first ser- 
mon which is a discussion of the nature 
and possibility of miracles; the second 
address considers the popular objections 
to miracles. The sermon on “Tracks 
Leading Both Ways” is on personal im- 
mortality—an Easter sermon; in a 
limited form—it is a marvel of concise, 
clear, and helpful discussion of the ob- 
jections to and evidences of personal life 
after death. For timeliness of subjects, 
freshness of discussion and an intuitional 
apprehension of religious truth present- 
ed in clear and forcible methods and 
language we commend this too limited 
a volume to the attention of our readers. 


The trouble with setting a thief to 


catch a thief is that you may have to 
hunt for both of them.—Daily Ardmoreite. 


Training for Nurses 


OUNDS SCHOOL of 
Nursing, conducted in 
the Mounds Park Sani- 
tarium, the Midway 
Hospital and the Mer- 
tiam Park Hospital, offers to 
student nurses the specialization 
of all three hospitals. Graduates 
are eligible to State Board ex- 
aminations and registration for 


service at home and abroad. 
Capable faculty and excellent 
environment. Fall classes are 
now enrolling. A catalog will 
be sent on request. 


HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: FARL STREET AT 
THE INDIAN MOUNDS, SAINT PAUL 
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Between Us 


| Have you noticed the children’s page 
entitled “The Chimney Corner” in each 
week’s issue of THE Baprist? The 
stories, as fascinating as fairy tales, are 
written "by Miss Margaret Applegarth. 
The children devour them ravenously. 
This is a splendid service for our boys 
and girls, whose appetites for stories are 
just as natural as their appetites for 
food. A story always does something 
with children. Why not expose them to 
the very best? “Train up a child in the 
way he should go and when he is old 
he will not depart from it”, is just as true 
today as it ever was. Give your children 
a chance to be better Baptists tomorrow 
by reading to them the stories in THE 
Baptist each week. 


| Rev. B. F. Davis of the First church, 
Saginaw, Mich., believing that a whole- 
some spirit of competition directs the 
enthusiasm of young people in a proper 
channel, has challenged two classes of 
girls in his Bible school to take sub- 
scriptions in the church for Tue Baptist 
and Missions. Think of the denomina- 
tional and kingdom interest that will be 
created in these young women as they 
present to others the excellent features 
or service rendered by Tue Baptist to 
every member and every organization in 
the local church. We now have good 
reason to expect this church to be one 
of the strongest and most loyal cturches 
of our denomination in Michigan. 


| Have you renewed your subscription to 
Tue Baptist? Our new fiscal year is 
just starting with a large percentage of 
paid in advance subscriptions. You will 
want to be among these loyal enthusi- 
astic readers of THe Baptist. Your much 
needed check will send us happily on our 
way, and you will feel better yourself. 


Copec 

By Joun M. Moore 
Copec is a cryptic word created from 
the initials of “Conference on Christian 
Politics, Economics and Citizenship.” 
This gathering of 1,400 British Chris- 
tians in Birmingham, England, Apr. 5- 
12 came as the culmination of more than 
four years of preparation. I had the 
honor of attending it as a representative 
of the American National Conference on 
the Christian Way of Lifé, as secretary 
of the commission on the church and the 
Christian way of life, accompanied by 
President John Hope Gh Morhouse Bap- 
tist College, Atlanta, who represented 
the commission on Christianity and race 
relations, and Miss Rhoda E. McCulloch, 

one of the general secretaries. 


The preparation for the Birmingham 
conference was made through the work 
of twelve commissions which included 
some of the outstanding figures in An- 
glican and Free Church circles. The 
subjects studied by the commissions on 
which reports were presented in twelve 
small volumes were: The nature of God 
and his purpose for the world, educa- 
tion, the home, the relation of the sexes, 
leisure, the treatment of crime, interna- 
tional relations, Christianity and war, 
industry and property, politics and citi- 
zenship, the sccial function of the church 
and historical illustrations of the social 
effects of Christianity. Questionnaires 
had been published and circulated to the 
extent of 250,000 copies, so that the con- 
clusions reached might represent not 
simply the thovght of social and theo- 
logical experts, but the reactions of the 
lay mind as well. They were fully and 
earnestly discussed by the conference 
and in some cases essentially modified 
Every such change made by the confer- 
ence was in the direction of a more 
advanced position. 

This conference was declared by 
Bishop of Manchester, who was its 
chairman, to be the biggest manifesta- 
tion of cooperative Christian effort in all 
the history of British Christianity. It 
paid no attention whatsoever to ques- 
tions of theological orthodoxy which 
disturb our Christian gatherings so seri- 
ously on this side, nor to ecclesiastica! 
controversies which are rife in England. 
It was concerned wholly with the far 
more important though not less contro- 
versial questions of Christian social ac- 
tion. “The basis of this conference,” so 
its official records stated, “is the con- 
viction that the Christian faith, rightly 
interpreted and consistently followed, 
gives the vision and the power essential 
for solving the problems of today, that 
the social ethics of Christianity have 
been greatly neglected by Christians 
with disastrous consequences to the in- 
dividual and to society, and that it is of 
the first importance that these should 
be given a clearer and more persistent 
emphasis. In the teaching and work of 
Jesus Christ there are certain fundamen- 


the 


tal principles—such as the universal 
Fatherhood of God with its corollary 
that mankind is God’s family, and the 


findeth 


only con- 


law ‘that whoso loseth his life, 
it’—which, if accepted, not 
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demn much in the present organiz 
of society, but show the way of r 
eration.’ 

I had the pleasure of wording 
the Hampstead Road Baptist chur, 
which Dr. F. C. Spurr is pastor, a 
visiting him in his home. I foung 
enthusiastically committed to ( 
concerning which in his report t 
British Weekly he said: “The great 
has arrived. Copec has begun, and 


a new cra for the churches, as’, 
fondly believe. I have spent the 
fortnight in a careful perusal o 


dozen reports which will be subr 
to the conference on the days o| 
present week. They are réimai| 
documents, challenging to the las 
gree. Some of the best braing i 
country are responsible for them, 
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read, slowly, carefully and at 
Taken in all they are a veritable 
1e of thought and information.’ 
yirit of Copec was confident and 
us in spite of a note of warning, 
rm, which was struck again and 
, thoughtful men and women 
w that civilization must be re- 
ed or it will perish. The con- 
Trew out of the conviction that 
nows the way and that the 
shurch has not set itself yet to 
m fully, but is again beginning 
earnest with the Christian way 
The ignoring of sectarian lines 
iplete. High churchmen, low 
n, free churchmen, men of all 
yf social and political thought. 
ed in the best of fellowship, 
frequently in sharp disagree- 
o influence was more manifest 
of the Quakers. This is, no 
ie to the fact that they have 
ializing for one hundred years 
»eial application of the gospel, 
rest of us are more immature 


eld. 


reral occasions the conference 
to adopt without amendment 
mendations of the commissions 
ich of these cases where they 
to take a more advanced posi- 
influence of Quaker thought 
nony was quite obvious. 


nission said the churches should 
grt a war the issues of which 
been previously arbitrated, but 
rence added that “all war is 
to the spirit and teachings of 
‘ist.” 

mission said that it could not 
reement on the question of 
trol, but the conference said 
‘w of the difficulty of the moral 
olved the church should inves- 
roughly this and other relevant 
regarding marriage and par- 
ith a view to offering definite 
to perplexed consciences. 


nission said that the state is 
of God, a declaration which 
ence modified in favor of the 
the individual conscience. 

d be quite impossible within 
of this article to give an ade- 
rt of the conclusions reached 
questions discussed, but the 
“samples” will reveal the 
temper of the gathering: 

’ Should be a cooperative ef- 
ate to supply the needs of all. 
should be so organized that 
engaged in it shall have an 
ly effective voice in determin- 
Onditions of their work and 


ral justification of property 
ends upon the degree to whic’ 
ibute to the development of 
rand to the good of the com- 


ference accepts the doctrine 
al brotherhood and its impli- 


lational as well as in national 
ps, the methods and results of 
nd commerce must be judged 


by their contribution to the service of 
mankind. 

The Christian church should unceas- 
ingly and faithfully explore and, at 
whatever cost, unflinchingly proclaim all 
that is involved for international and 
interracial relationships in the gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

It is fundamental to Christianity to 
regard each personality ‘as of equal 
value in the sight of God. 

The death penalty should be abolished. 

The Christian faith is fundamentally 
opposed to the spirit of imperialism. 

The interest of Americans in Copec 
lies not so much in its findings as in its 
having suggested a similar venture on 
this side. Plans are under way for the 
holding in America of a national con- 
ference on the Christian way of life 
within the next two or three years. Four 
commissions are preparing to conduct 
a nation-wide study of Christianity and 
international relations, Christianity and 
industrial relations, Christianity and 
race relations, and the church and the 
Christian way of life. Such a process of 
wide-spread group discussion followed 
by such a conference with the contribu- 
tion to Christian thought and service of 
four substantial volumes on these signifi- 
cant issues ought to help every depart- 
ment of Christian life and work in 
America. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 372) 


Mr. F. Taylor Gurney, of the Wood- 
lawn Baptist church, Chicago, is in his 
second year of teaching in the Ameri- 
can high school, Teheran, Persia. This 
school, which is carried on by the board 
of foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States, is a very 
important and interesting institution and 
part of a _ well-established missionary 
work, a work more successful than is 
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Latest Books by 
Notable Baptists 


ce, 
CHRISTIANITY AT THE CROSS 
ROADS 

E. Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D., President South- 

ern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

A particularly timely and significant discussion 
of the real issues in the present theological contro- 
versy, by one of the most distinguished religious 
leaders of the day. Net, $1.75 
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Tremont 
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ment Study,” ete. 
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by a master of the Greek New Testament. With 
notations and comments. Net, $2.50 
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THE GREEK NEW TESTA- 


Rev. L. 


MENT 
Prof. William Hersey Davis, M.A., Th.D. 
With introduction by Rev. Prof, A. T, Rob- 
ertson. 
A scholarly and scientific foundation work for 


those who wish to start the study of New Testa- 
ment Greek. Net, $2.00 


WITH CHRIST AFTER THE 
LOST 


R. Searborough, D. D., author of 


“Prepare to Meet God,’’ etc. 


In this masterly handbook on evangelism the 
reason for the author’s power and success shine 
forth from every page. Net, $1.50 

Sermons to College Students. Rev. J. M. 


Dawson, D.D. : 
Distinguished sermons by this noted college pas- 
tor, whose discourses have won the approval of 


‘ 2 idiences by their sanity and frankness. 
student av y panne 
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usual among a Mohammedan people. 
President Emeritus Judson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, visited the school in 
1918 when in Teheran in charge of the 
Persian relief expedition. He was most 
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pleasantly impressed with its work and 
the spirit, He met many of its gradu- 
ates, who are now in positions of re- 
sponsibility and influence throughout the 
country, in business, in schools, in the 
professions, in government service, some 
of them members of parliament. One 
remark of his is very significant. ‘The 
foremost, the most pressing need in 
Versian administration is simple hon- 


esty; the graduates of this school are 
the one class of men who can be 
trusted.’ Concerning the work of the 


mission he said: “Quite aside from the 
directly religious work there are three 
great and telling influences for good: 
the educational work, the medical work, 
and the Christian homes of the mission- 
aries; the natives have nothing at all like 
these things and the good they are ac- 
complishing is beyond estimate. The 
school has back of it a successful history 
of more than four decades. It now has 
an attendance of between 500 and 60) 
boys, from kindergarten through high 
school of American standard, and a 
junior college is soon to be added.” 


The falsity of the idea that Dwight L. 
Moody, world-wide evargelist and 
summer conferences, was wholly boun|1 
by the traditions of his day was brought 
out by his son, President Paul Dwight 
Moody of Middlebury College, in speak- 
ing before the Northfield schools at 
their exercises in commemoration of 
founder’s day. “One of the _ greatest 
qualities my father possessed,” said Doc- 
tor Moody, “was the pioneer spirit.” 
Although he held tenaciously to the 
established truths, yet he was ever seek- 
ing to bring out new ideas concerning 
them. Doctor Moody told many per- 
sonal reminiscences of his father, illus- 
trative of his love of fun and practical 
jokes, his love of animals, and his ideal 
companionship as a father in his own 
home. He emphasized three important 
phases of his public work in which he 
was a pionecr of his day. Although 
knowing little of music and less of the 
science of psychology—a word scarcely 
used at the time—he recognized the 
psychological effect of the hymnology of 
the churches during that period, and in- 
sisted in all of his services upon select- 
ing and introducing hymns that had a 
cheerful and hopeful effect upon his 
audiences. He was a pioneer in educa- 
tion. Having himself received only the 
training of a crude country school, he 
realized the great need of young people 
brought up under circumstances like his 
own for an education which otherwise 
they never may have had. He was a 
pioneer in the presentation of the love of 
God. His method of presentation of the 
Christian religion stands out in contrast 
to the dreariness and drabness of the 
sermons preached in the 1840’s and 50’s 
Dwight L. Moody, who married the sis- 
ter of Fleming H. Revell of New York. 
had three children, all of whom were 
present at these founder’s day exercises’ 
Dr. William Revell Moody, president of 
the Northfield schools, Dr. Paul D. 
Moody, president of Middlebury Col- 
lege, and Mrs.‘A. P. Fitt of East North- 
field, Mass, 


THE BAPT 


Sunday School Lesson: 


June 1 


THE BABYLONIAN EXILE oF J 
Lesson Text; 2 Chron. 36:11.¢ 
Golden Text; Prov. 13:34 


The threatened blow has at las’ 
and Jerusalem is sacked, the kin; 
the people deported. Jeremiah | 
dicated, and the man whom th 
priests and wicked leaders accy 
disloyalty and threatened to | 
proved to be an honest prophet. 

“The Mills of the Gods” | 

“The mills of the gods grind | 
but they grind exceeding small, 
old pagan proverb which carries 4 
nal truth. Looking at the capti 
Judah from the historical angl 
are causes enough to account for i 
out dragging in the law of retri 
The political trickery of Zedekiah | 
ing to carry water on both sh| 
when he made alliance with the }; 
Egypt and at the same time was 
solemn contract to cooperate wi 
buchadnezzar will account for the 
of a mighty king who would } 
satiated until he had killed old mj 
maidens, women and children 4 
mercy, destroying with unpal 
ferocity the city of Jerusalem, ] 
Bible account passes over that p} 
it casually and focuses attention | 
nioral causes of the deportation o} 
io Chaldea. And it is no “millsi 
gods” grinding out their grist oft 
woe, but the hand of an outrag) 
whose law has been wantonlyt 
garded, whose counsels have Dit 
nored, whose love has been s\ 
turned against his people in ci 
ment for their sins, which the¢ 
writer sees as he pens the awful 
that form the text of this lesson 
lesson is needed today as much att 
ever needed in the past. Retribii 
a law as constant and inevitable; 
force of gravity. “Whatsoever 
sows that shall he also reap.” Ife 
hatred we shall reap war, if we s¥ 
we shall reap rottenness, if we 3 
justice we shall reap hell. 


“An Ill Wind” 


“Tt’s an ill wind that blows ) 
good.” There is seldom such | 
in God’s universe. The wind th) 
in with such terrific force when 
chadnezzar with cyclonic impact 
Jerusalem was not all bad. It « 
the atmosphere of idolatry am¢g 
Jews, it biew them back to the sit) 
of the early faith unalloyed wi 
unhallowed elements of pagan Wi 
it made them monotheistic for ev@a 
wards. God uses severe a 
severe situations. Rose water ance 
ing salve are not in his list of ri 
agencies. Judgment must beginit 
house of God. The ax is laid} 
root of the tree. The baptism f 
is the cleansing process which het 
his people pass through in order ti! 
them from the ingrained selfl 
greed, coldness and obduracy wht 
vent them from reflecting his ‘f 
righteousness in their lives. Tp 
wideness in God’s mercy like th} 
ness of the sea; there’s a kindnes!? 
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vhich is more than liberty.” It In a recent communication Judge Ben as moral and Spiritual reasons. A boy 
ful thing to fall into the hands Lindsey, whose work in the juvenile at that age, of all other ages, needs di 
ig God; but it would be a more court has won for him wide fame, said: rection most because the records of ju 
ning to fall into the hands ofa “We could reduce delinquency and the venile courts show that. the apex, “in 
» was too dead to care for moral work of the juvenile courts in this coun- charting one thousand delinquent boys, 
Is, try by at least one-half if we could get is reached at the age between thirteen 
———S===—==== = fathers to remember especially that what and fourteen. I since rely trust that the 
5 a boy needs is a father’s firm and guid- father and son meetings will be well at- 

Che Saving Sense ing hand as well as a mother’s love, and tended, not only by fathers, but by moth- 
this need in the boy’s life is mostly ers, Boy Scout officers, teachcrs an] 

is chaos, pa?” around about the ages of twelve to others interested in the great problem of 
pout the third stage in that dis- eighteen, but particularly, beginning ai the nation’s girlhood, for when we get 


wn as housecleaning, my son.’"— about twelve, for physiological as well the boys right, the girls are safe.” 
\ranscript. 


— 


| was crossing the bridge the 
‘y,’ said an Irishman, “I met 
mem. OBrien, says I,. ‘how 


i? ‘Pretty well, thanks you, > 

wehe ‘Brady? saystshas || OMttstanding New Books 
fame. aitu, says he, ‘and 

sot O’Brien. With that’ we 
x9ked at each other, an’ sure 


t was nayther of us.”’—Boston | Social Imperatives 


eat ee ee 


Hi 


By Craig S. Thoms, Ph.D. 


t. The bravest of men are afraid of social disaster. This fear is the silver 
lining of the clouds of our day. It seems there is a vivid social con- 

' ie te E | sciousness, a lively sense of social responsibility. What obligations 

l— Tell the court where you ! does this social consciousness perceive? In a very helpful way Pro- 

3:30 on Wednesday, March 8.’ fessor Thoms has set them forth, emphasizing eight striking needs which 

‘ a ay: ” his readers will agree are imperative, b1.25 net. 

jant—"I was in Chicago. peeks 

And what were you doing?’ If A ° F il! By Samuel Zane Batten 

% aman a question.” merica Pali. SS 

; . =F Our national mission and our possible future. America, events make more 

But how do you know it was clear, enshrines an ever-enlarging mass of living interests for humanity. 
The success or failure of America must affect profoundly vital issues of | 
all the nations, $1.60 net. ||| + 


ourself! I was asking him the 


hicago Daily News. | The Miracle of Me By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D. 


-a recital of Scottish song, and Fe A 

18, Gas Addresses that are somehow different. Thought and heart are in them; 

: contralto was wallowing in they are full of human interest. There is a directness, a humanness and 

vaurie.” A front-row member naturalness, with remarkable brevity, that bespeak a surcharged per- 
sonality. Mhe twelve titles explore as many different regions of direct 


idience noticed that his next- | concern to folks who are in touch with themselves anid the world about 
ghbor was visibly weeping. os $1.25 net. 
i¢ whispered, “I can see ye’re a 
: as er cent > ; B d Ax By Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. 
like mysel’. No,” came the s0rrowe es A ee ee 
‘eply, “I’m a musician.”—London ) Sermons of Common Sense. 
Post. Wide familiarity with life, knowledge of the needs of the people, great 


practical sympathy with young people in their endeavors to prepare 
themselves to find and fill more worthy places, and an inexhaustible 


d Lord Haldane recently how fund of Christian common sense, mark this group of sermons. $1.25 net. 
2r was bearing her great age : 

; : : By A. D. Belden, B.D. (Lond. 
onderful,’ he said. ‘She reads || The Gieater Christ BGedb, (AUC CHEB eas 
| French, Italian, Latin andl Essays in Religious Restatement, 

‘'thout spectacles.’—Nation. Here are the short treatments of such living themes as religion and 
evolution, the. authority of the Scriptures, the divinity of Christ, the 
meaning of the death of Jesus, and the return of Christ. $1.50 net. 


‘dn't drink out of that cup if I a 
4” said the little boy at the || Centenary Translation of the New Testament 

That is Bessie’s cup, and she lhe Pars die dhe Gospels. 

deen drinking out of it.” By Helen Barrett Montgomery, A.M., LL.D. 
vaid the gay young man from 


As he drained the cup, “I dont 


The author has aimed to present a translation in the language of every- 
day life; retaining the customary division into chapters, with marginal 


) feel honored to drink out of indication of the verses, but furnishing chapter and paragraph headings 

{ ; 7 as 5 stery i : » ; f eac ia zyue and quotations 

up. vA Arai et as helps to mastery of the contents of each. Dialogue and q 

fee Who “is Bessie ela are indicated by the typography. Footnotes give the Old Testament 
sources of quotations. 25 cents net. 


y dog.”—Lutheran. A A 
—— | Making a Missionary Church 


A handbook replete with practical suggestiveness, adapted for use, not 


By Stacy R. Warburton 


the church, but also in seminaries as the basis of a course in 


iY f only in 
ermanent Income the principles and methods of developing a missionary church. The 


book takes its inception from the need of a comprehensive and unified 


es s 
nnuities on One or Two missionary plan for the whole church, and goes at once into the heart 
Li of the problem—the training of the pastor and of all church leaders, 
| ves . and the development of living missionary interest and activity in every 
| life the rate of income varies department. Bibliographies are added to many of the chapters, and an 


to nine per cent a year, payable index has been provided. $1.75 net. 
, 


lally, E — Ee —_—— -——— 
or two lives the rate varies from ns <“0y "i ; 
ight and three-tenths per cent a 
able semi-annually, 

yorship agreement provides a per- 


MUMSekigt and samples of singic |. || The American Baptist Publication Society 


vorship agreements, please address 
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containing | 
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ee 


THE WISDOM OF THE AGES HAS BEEN GATHERED TOGETHER IN THE ENCY: | 
CLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. It presents all that can be learned relating to the 
P religious, ethical, social, economic, and political questions that have arisen in all nations as they 
have developed and decayed, and of all nations in their present state of development. | 
While it is the work of specialists, it is popular in form and non-technical in language. More | 
than two hundred scholars, universally recognized authorities and experts in every department of | 
learning, co-operated to produce this stupendous work. ‘The articles vary in length from a few lines | 
to more than two hundred thousand words. The contents, if printed in ordinary books of 200 pages, | 
would make 250 volumes that usually sell for $2.00 each. . In the end, therefore, it will be cheaper to | 
buy the Encyclopedia than to attempt to get along without it. 


This great work appeals to every man and every woman who has any interest in the history of human | 
progress, or in the present moral, spiritual, and social well-being of mankind. 


It covers the whole field of Religion and Ethics, dealing with philosophy, theology, anthropology, | 
mythology, folklore, biography, psychology, economics, and sociology, as they are exemplified in the | 
lives, histories, manners, and customs of all peoples, ancient and modern. Many of the beliefs and | 
customs destroyed during recent years were investigated at first hand by the authors and have beea 
described by them; consequently, this encyclopedia as a source-book can never be superseded. The 
entire field of human knowledge (except physical science and mathematics) is covered so completely | 
that the possession of this Encyclopedia will save the owner the purchase of many books. 


A Pamphlet giving 100 specimen pages will be sent free on request 


This great work is now complete in twelve volumes of over 900 pages each, imperial 8vo, hand- | 
somely bound. The price has been fixed at $8.00 a volume. Five per cent discount will be allowed 
for cash payment with order. An Index Volume is to be published, but the purchase of that volume | 
is optional. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS ORDER TO-DAY 


I hereby subscribe for one complete sect of THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, in twelve volumes, 
bound in cloth, price $8.00 per volume. ‘The volumes to be delivered to me by freight or express prepaid. | 

I hereby agree to pay for the set in monthly instalments of $5.00 each as follows: I enclose $5.00 herewith and agreeto 
remit by mail $5.00 on the first of every month hereafter until the twelve volumes have been paid for. 
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In The Dawn 


OW their brows were bright with wonder: 
How their feet were shod with flame! 
Beautiful upon the mountains was the shining'way 
they came. 


Freedom wears their names about her as a starry 
diadem. 

In this hour of exultation shall we not remember 
them? 


Buried deep beneath the ages in the dust of old 
decay. 

They have heard our sweet stern bugles blow 
reveille to the day. 


To the golden day they died for, paid for with 
immortal pains, 

And they rise and live within us like great wine 
along our veins. 


They are f ragrance in the dawn wind. They are 
beauty in the flower.... 
Let us bow our heads before them humbly now. 
This is their hour. 


— Odell Shepard 
in “World’s Great Religious Poetry.’’ 


‘ 
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The First church Bridgeport, Conn., 
showed a fine margin on the right side 
of the benevolence account when the 
books closed April 30. Rev. C. A. Deck- 
er iS pastor. 

President Calvin Coolidge is quoted as 
saying: “Insurance is the modern method 
by which men make the uncertain cer- 
tain, and the unequal equal. It is the 
means by which success is almost guar- 
anteed. It is part charity and part busi- 
ness, but all common sense.” 


Dr. H. W. Virgin of Amarillo, Texas, 
assisted Rev. John Bunyan Smith of the 
First church, Wichita, Kan., in special 
meetings just before Easter. More than 
100 have offered themselves for member- 
ship and on Easter Sunday the pastor 
baptized forty-one persons. Beginning 
with September a goal of one new mem- 
ber a day was set. This goal has been 
passed by eighty-three, the number of 
additions being 316. The church is now 
using four buildings for its Bible school, 
the attendance of which reached 1703 on 
Easter Sunday. The church has given 
58 per cent of its offerings to missions, 
retaining 42 per cent for its local work. 
It will be recalled that Pastor Smith 
assisted the church at Amarillo earlier 
in the season. 

We are in receipt of an interesting let- 
ter from Rev. Frank H. Levering, a re- 
tired missionary living at Leffric, Nilgiri 
district, India. Mr. Levering served 
under the Foreign Society for about 
thirty years. He lived in Chicago the 
greater part of the time, from 1868 to 
1876. He was present at the dedication 
of the building of the old Michigan Ave- 
nue church, when the site was changed 
from Wabash Avenue. It was during 
this period that the building of the old 
First church burned and the new build- 
ing, now the home of the Olivet church, 
was erected at Thirty-first street. “A 
body of young men who felt that the 
field of the old church ought not to be 
left, even if a new building was to he 
erected for the work of the family church 
a long distance away, organized a band 
of ‘yokefellows’ under the leadership of 
B. F. Jacobs.” These yokefellows felt 
that the old location ought to be held 
as a rallying point for the Baptists of 
Chicago and perhaps for the whole 
Northwest. Mr. Levering says that he is 
writing from memory, but he thinks that 
the Studebaker building now stands on 
the site which was held by this band of 
men for quite a time. He says that these 
young men saw visions of a great rally- 
ing point for Baptists, but that the vis- 
ion vanished and he warns the Baptists 
who now hold forth in Chicago not to 
repeat the experience of those early days 
and lose to the denomination the great 
property of the Immanuel church on 
Michigan Avenue. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


A communion set was dedicated to the 
memory of Deacon J. C. Caldwell, who 
served as a deacon of the First church, 
Oakland, Cal., for forty years until his 
death a year ago. The set was the gift 
of Deacon Caldwell’s family. 

Prof. John W. Johnson of the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence.. He will spend 
the greater part of the time in study at 
the University of Gottingen, Germany. 
He will visit his old home in the north 
of England before his return to this 
country. 


To the Pastors and Churches of 
the Northern Baptist Convention: 


Tuesday, May 27, has been desig- 
nated as a day of prayer at. the 
Milwaukee Convention. I have 
earnestly requested all delegates 
who can to be there and participate 
in that great spiritual meeting. It 
has been brought to my attention 
that we might call upon the pastors 
and churches throughout the con- 
vention who will not have the 
privilege of attending the Milwau- 
kee meeting likewise to observe 
Tuesday, May 27, as a special day 
of prayer. While the membership 
may not gather in their houses of 
worship on that day, I think it 
would be very fitting if the mem- 
bership might be importuned to 
offer up on that day a special prayer 
for the meeting that is to convene 
the following day and especially 
that the meeting may be one of 
great spiritual uplift and that the 
Baptists of the North will get a 
new vision of their obligation at 
home and abroad. 


Corwin S. Shank, 


President, Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


Governor Percival P. Baxter of Maine, 
in a speech to 875 boys assembled from 
all parts of the state for the Maine Boys’ 
Conference of the Y. M. C. A., empha- 
sized the importance of the Bible and of 
the church in every-day life. “The les- 
sons in the Bible,” he said, “are woven 
into every-day life in the most practical 
way, and no man can be well-educated 
unless he is thoroughly grounded in it. 
HR It is a wonderful history; it 
teaches you the manners and customs of 
the nations of the East, and its spiritual 
lessons are of untold value.” Concern- 
ing church membership, Governor Baxter 
said: “It is a splendid thing to join a 
church. Some boys get a false idea that 
they can get along without the church, 
and that perhaps they might be consid- 
ered weak and effeminate if they took 
part in Sunday school and church serv- 
ices. That is entirely a false idea. The 
more manly a boy is, the more interest 
he will take in the church.” 


: 


| 

According to the United Presgby, 
the month of June will be obsery, 
a self-denial month for the New 1 


Movement of that denomination, | 


Rev. Duncan McPhail became 


of the First church, Bellingham, | 
in the fall of 1913. He died sudde 
April 28. Dr. J. F. Watson of the 

ern Washington Convention 4 
Irving E. Miller of the Bellinghan 
mal School gave addresses ata a 
service so generally attended th; 
building could accommodate but aj 
part of the crowd who came to do | 
to this faithful pastor. 


The Brown Christian Assoc| 
which has charge of the religio 
terests among the students of | 
University, has recently elected a 
don K. Chalmers as president f! 
year 1924-25. Mr. Chalmers is tl 
of Dr. William E. Chalmers, educi 
secretary of the Publication S| 
Gordon and his brother Willian! 
taken high stand as scholars and |] 
tian leaders in Brown University, 
student volunteers of the universit 
number seventeen. Recently P. Jf 
sted, of Red Bank, N. J., was 3 
leader of the band and Miss Ma 
L. Williamson, of Campello, Mas! 
retary. Dr. J. E. Norcross, of Arl 
Mass., addressed the group Apr. } 


Under the title of “Doctor ¢ 
Tinker,’ The Dearborn Independent 
gently with the president of Co 
University. ‘Fortunately, what N 
Murray Butler may say, whilé ° 
interesting, is not of world-toppi 
portance.” The editor regrets tha 
his point of view the presidents 0 
universities in these days seldom} 
the people’s thought. “It should 
in President Butler’s behalf, he 
that he labors under a great hd 
—he lives in New York. We hava 
of Americans who were so imf 
by the London point of view thi! 
quite forgot their Americanism, 1 
is daily evident that infection 
New York point of view produc 
same malady. Nicholas Murray |t 
resides among what is probab) 
greatest aggregation of alien- 11 
aliens existing on earth, and v4 
worse he daily mingles his min) 
theirs in his capacity of head | 
world’s greatest alien university. ” 
As to the question of prohibition ¥ 
it that Doctor Butler is estopped 
environment from thinking abou! 
the majority of the fee! 
do. . . . But now that prohib@ 
in the Constitution, it will stay # 
for no other reason than to ware’ 
one that the foundation document 
eovernment is not to be juggled! 
now jammed with amendments, 1) 
nuded of them, and made the 5 
passing interest.” And our Baptist 
quarters are in New York! 


P4, 1924 


ice, if you please! Will the pastors 
urch secretaries who have formed 
iseworthy habit of sending church 
het and local church papers to Tur 
Ir, kindly send them to Edgar L. 

Lake Geneva, Wis., instead of 
jcago office of the paper. Many 
freshest and best news items are 
1 from these sources. Send us 
iny special items of general in- 


and Russell of England is now in 
ta. For some years prior to 1914 
'; famed as a mathematician but 
e outbreak of the war he took the 
e pacifist position and published 
if of volumes—“Justice in War 
, “Why Men Fight,” “Proposed 
ito Freedom” being among the list. 
books brought their author pub- 
id prison. He was dismissed from 
‘ition as a professor in Cambridge 


\sity. 

iw way to get “news” is being used 
Searchlight, the personal organ 
J. Frank Norris of Fort Worth, 
Ve quote from the issue of April 
100 reward. The Searchlight is 
lo offer a reward. It will deposit 
bank a $100 cashier’s eheck to be 


0 a student of any denominational 
,in the South who will supply the 
ight with evidence that modernism 
ht in the school where the said 
attends.” The student’s name 
st be divulged in order that his 
ay fot be cut off by the authori- 
‘roof must be in a form so that it 
proved. The number of “re- 
will be limited to twenty. This 
vay to secure “news.” 


idea that increasing cooperation 
1 Congregational churches and so- 
with its inevitable development of 
‘ntralized agencies, has necessari- 
ved a sacrificing of essential 
zationalism, or of independence 
y, Christian thought, and action, 
astified by a survey of the facts,” 
itor Gilroy in the Congregationalist 
lization upon a _ sound _ basis 
‘timply a lessening of liberty. On 
trary it may mean a cooperation 
1omous units by means of which 
te and power of each unit is in- 
” “The editorial points out steps 
|development covering a period 
decades by which the various 
ary, educational and benevolent 
) have been affiliated with the 
| Council. Instead of lessening 
tic control it has preatly in- 
the power of individual Con- 
‘nalists and of the local churches 
‘ing about a more representative 
went. The societies have lost 
lat made them “close” corpora- 
id their policies are now subject 
* and more open discussion. A 
‘itude of fairness and considera- 
S been developed and the new 
‘P is more democratic. “Con- 
tal churches are congregational, 
10t be driven.” The new leader- 
st depend upon qualities of real 
P to succeed. All of which may 
of our Baptist institutions and 


Dr. O. E. Bryan, who resigned a sec- 
retarial position with the home mission 
board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion to take a position as “budget di- 
rector” in the 75-million campaign, will 
return to his old position. 


Rev. James D. Morrison and the North 
church, Camden, N. J., are rejoicing over 
the results shown in closing the New 
World Movement. The Easter offering 
amounted to $5300. The pledge for the 
New World Movement for the period 
was $88,000, and it was overpaid. Why 
should not such a record bring satis- 
faction? 


William T. Thomas of Big Rock, IIl., 
informs us on making his renewal sub- 
scription that he has had The Standard 
and Tue Baptist for over sixty years. 
Mr. Thomas was ninety-one years old 
last February and is still enjoying the 
weckly visit of the paper which has so 
long come to his home. Who can meas- 
ure this ministry through the years? Let 
us hear from others. 


Quite an unusual school of missions 
recently held its “commencement” exer- 
cises in the First church, Ottawa, Kan. 
The Sunday school in all of its depart- 
ments above the primary entered into a 
friendly competition to enroll the largest 
possible percentage of its members. The 
school of missions was organized into 
senior, junior, sophomore and freshman 
classes—the senior class recruited from 
the adult, the junior from the senior, the 
sophomore from the intermediate and 
the freshman from the junior depart- 
ment. The school lasted eight weeks, 
the last week being “commencement” 
with the following features: A stereop- 
ticon lecture, Baptist missions in Japan, 
the awarding of certificates, the presen- 
tation of banners to the department with 
the largest percentage of attendance, and 
a commencement address by Mrs. Ed- 
win Kinney, Americanization field sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society. The junior department won the 
banner with an attendance of sixty-five 
out of an enrolment of 127. 
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The first Sunday of the month Rev. W. 
C. Spencer began his work as regular 
Pastor of the Twenty-third Avenue 
church of Oakland, Cal. This is his sec- 
ond pastorate, his first extending from 
1911 to 1916. He has been serving as 
stated supply for some months. Rey. 
Paul L. Offenheiser, a senior in Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, has been se- 
cured as assistant pastor. 


Prof. Albert E. Jenks of the University 
of Minnesota has an interesting article in 
The Dearborn Independent for May 17 
and 24 on “The Sources of America’s 
Individualism.” Professor Jenks is one 
of our Baptist laymen and besides being 
professor of anthropology in the univer- 
sity is a member of the National Re- 
search Council of Washington and chair- 
man of the division of anthropology. He 
has held such posts as chief of the bu- 
reau of American ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, chief of the bureau of non- 
Christian tribes in the Philippines and 
associate editor of the American Journal 
of Physical Anthropology. 


We note a number of changes in the 
pastorates of the churches of Colorado. 
Rev. Charles W. Thomas, university pas- 
tor at Boulder, will close his work next 
month. Rev. E. O. Otto of Washington 
has accepted the call of the Bethany 
church, Denver, Rey. J. E. Dunham has 
just become pastor of the Barnum church 
of the same city, while Rey. R. I. Decker, 
who was recently ordained at La Veta, 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
Berkley church. La Veta has called Rey. 
R. S. Wallace to succeed Mr. Decker. 
Rev. T. M. Graham has resigned at Holly 
and Rev. H. G. Finlay at Fruita and Rev. 
M. D. Austin at the First 
Pueblo. 


church, 


The “Manchester Guardian,” comment- 
ing on free speech in England, says: “In 
England, it is true, liberty of speech is 
seldom interfered with, but it is well 
that those who look to her as a shining 
example in this matter should realize 
that the latitude allowed here to ex- 
pression of opinion is much less a mat- 
ter of statutory right than of excellent 
and well-established custom. The lions 
that guard Nelson have probably heard 
more frothily disruptive rhetoric than 
ever echoed among the pillars of the 
Roman forum. But even the navy league 
has not the slightest right to hold a 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, which has 
indeed more than once been pronounced 
in the courts a place designed for ‘Deo- 
ple to pass along in’ and not a debating 
ground. It is, moreover, always com- 
petent for a magistrate in England to 
forbid a meeting if in his view it is likely 
to cause a breach of the peace. That 
such restraint is seldom applied is due 
to a slowly formed attitude of mind, 
both lay and official, toward free speech. 
It is that attitude which America, whose 
safeguards against disorder are more 
drastic than ours, must compass before 
her radicals can unburden their hearts 
in comfort.” We wonder if there is not 
safety rather than danger in letting all 
kinds of folks talk, even in Baptist 
gatherings. 


i 
,) 
l 


—— 
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A quiet work under the leadership of 
the pastor, Rev. J. H. Martin, resulted 
in the addition of twenty persons to the 
membership of the First church, Belle- 
ville, Ill. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis has resigned 
as pastor of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
on account of continued ill-health. He 
will probably never again be able to do 
public speaking. He had almost com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service in 
this historic church. 


When a Christian man in a Christian 
community states his resolve to make 
the principles of Christianity the foun- 
dation of his business, should the news- 
papers consider it news? John J. Eagan, 
announcing such a policy when he be- 
came president of the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co, of Atlanta. Ga., was sur- 
prised at the newspaper comment. Mr. 
Eagan died last month. By his will all 
of the common stock in the company is 
to be used as a trust fund for the em- 
ployes. Its earnings are to supplement 
wages and salaries until a real “living 


9° 
wage” is secured. 


The Second church, Holyoke, Mass., 
recently celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. The church was organized in 
1849 with forty-two members. Its pres- 
ent membership is 835. A pageant was 
presented by 100 young people and Dr. 
H. J. White of Hartford, Conn., and 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson of Chicago 
were the outside speakers. Tableaux 
representing scenes in the life of the 
church and an old folks concert were 
features of the celebration. Dr. John C. 
Sycamore has entered upon the tenth 
year of his pastorate. During the past 
four years $175,000 has passed through 
the hands of the treasurer of the church, 
$125,000 of which was used for the New 
World Movement and the remodeling of 
the building. Thirty new members were 
received on Easter Sunday. 


The “Journal of Social Forces” pub- 
lishes in the March number an address 
delivered in 1909 by Woodrow Wilson. 
then president of Princeton, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in which occur 
the following significant judgments of 
the practices of political parties in the 
United States: “ . . we have been 
looking about for expedients and policies 
and have not been looking about for prin- 
ciples. If you want me to bid against 
you for a popular policy I will probably 
resort to the expedient of matching your 
bid if I think it is a good one; but if I 
happen to be restrained by certain knowl- 
edge of what happened once before, -I 
may choose differently and by a longer 
measurement. Although I may 
not assist my party to win at the next 
election by such a course, it is sure there- 
by to win at some election. . . . If 
you want to win at an election which oc- 
curs tomorrow probably you haven't 
time to remind your fellow countrymen 
of the abiding principles upon which they 
should act; but if you form the habit of 
basing your advice upon definite princi- 
ples you will presently gain a permanent 
following such as you could not possibly 
have gained upon any bidding for popu- 
larity by mere expedients.” 


According to the newsy weekly news 
letter of the First church, Jackson, Mich. 
the best cure for church members suffer- 
ing from spring fever is action. If you 
have a cold, rest will help, but spring 
fever cannot be cured by inactivity. 

According to the church calendar the 
Woodward Avenue church, Detroit, made 
an Easter offering for missionary pur- 
poses amounting to $24,760. This church 
has for many years been one of the sub- 
stantial factors in the denomination in 
Michigan. Rev. John W. Hoag is pas- 
tor. 


On a recent Sunday the First church, 
Lincoln, Neb., broke some of its previous 
records according to the calendar of the 
church. The Sunday-school attendance 
was thirty above the highest previous 
record and twenty of this gain was in 
the brotherhood class. The older mem- 
bers could not recall a Sunday when so 
large a number were baptized as on that 
day. Dr. W. T. Elmore is enjoying his 
ministry in this university city. 


The City Temple, London, is holding 
a jubilee celebration. Doctor Fosdick 
spoke May 18. Other speakers from 
America are Doctor Conrad of Boston, 
Doctor Hough of Detroit, Doctor Shel- 
ton of Pittsburgh and Doctor McColl of 
Berkeley. The present Temple building 
was built fifty years ago by Dr. Joseph 
Parker. The church was organized in 
1640 and is the oldest Congregational 
church in London. Rev. F. W. Norwood, 
who came to the pastorate from Aus- 
tralia, is having a successful ministry. 


A, L. MACMILLAN AND THE WEST ALLIS 


CHURCH, WISCONSIN, OF WHICH HE IS 


PASTOR 


THE BAPT] 


The sudden death of Dr. W. A. ¢ 
ney left the office of secretary-trea; 
of the New York Baptist minister's 
ference vacant and Rev. F. S. Squy 
Jersey City has been elected to 
office. 


The church at Clarksburg, W, y, 
which Dr. J. W. Graves is pastor, y 
to raise $5000 for missions the co 
year. A number of new members : 
received by baptism and by letter 
ing the past month. : 


If you desire accommodation in prj 
homes during the Milwaukee conyer 
write H. W. Bardenerper, 1717 y 
street, and he will put you in touch | 
good rooms in carefully selected he 
where you may secure a single roon 
from $1.25 to $2 per day and do, 
room for from $2 to $3. Rememb, 
you want to camp that the state of } 
consin has lifted the ban on the 
grounds and an excellent camp gr 
will be found free of charge. 


This year an unusual opportunity 
workers with children will be give 
connection with the meetings of | 
Northern Baptist Convention in | 
waukee. At one o’clock each day t 
will be a conference on some sul 
connected with such work. To cul! 
ate these conferences a banquet wil 
held on the thirtieth for all child) 
workers. On Saturday afternoon! 
program of the children’s work wil 
presented. | 

One of the features of the Nort} 
Baptist Convention will be Miss Jj 
Burrall’s Sunday school class in PI 
ington hal! on convention Sunday mi 
ing. Miss Burrall’s class of 2500 yi 
women as a part of the Calvary Sui 
school in Washington during the } 
was widely known and for three 4} 
she has had a class of university’ 
college young people in Columbia, ¢ 
numbering from 1000 to 1500. Whati 
been done in these places she belit 
can be accomplished in proportion wi 
ever there are young people to bect 
interested in Christian activities. | 
will discuss means and methods of bi 
ing up classes that can be employe! 
any local church. | 

Vassar College is planning to hol) 
its campus, June 14-20, an “institute 
a Christian basis of world pan 
Membership in the institute will bi 
invitation of the college. The co# 
ence is for women to consider inf 
light of Christian thinking and pur’ 
the problems which face America tcl 
The group will think of the presen I 
ternational relations from the pois 
religious approach and will endeav¢! 
discover the responsibility of wome! 
the task of making world relations 1" 
Christian. We cannot be blind toh 
increasing number of such confere® 
especially in our great educational i 
ters. They clearly indicate that the) 
an unrest and dissatisfaction with 14 
ent conditions and better still a we 
purpose to get at the root of the tr 
in order to find a remedy. The reli¢! 
earnestness of these gatherings has \ 
marked. 

(Continued on page 416) 
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Memorial Day 
XE are ratchets on the wheel of the year 
ich stop the motion long enough to permit 
‘ple to look back at particular points radiant 
ory in the history of the nation. Memorial 
‘such a ratchet. Originally designed to keep 
ae memory of the men and women who gave 
‘ves in patriotic service and sacrifice for the 
ation of the United States when union was 
ned by a philosophy of. disintegration clad in 
d armed for conflict, it has now become with 
adening process of the years a memorial day 
mal significance covering the period of three 
nd obliterating all sectional lines between 
and South. There is no more beautiful day 
year than that memorial day in May when 
ing is full of color and nature throbs with 
rgy of abundant life. Cemeteries are senti- 
nshrined in flowers and crystalized in marble. 
ilent sleeping places take on new meaning as 
nant of veterans of the civil war bedeck the 
of the noble dead and read the significant 
edolent of bygone days and yet vital with the 
if eternal principles. 
winciples for which supreme sacrifices were 
ly made and not the awful hell of war are 
ulized on May 30. No old soldier or young 
aver thinks of glorifying war. To men who 
m through battles fought with fury and hate 
1 the determination to kill the other man be- 
killed first and with the memory of all the 
able horrors that accompany armies fighting 
ler, war is a scourge from which they turn 
ith loathing and disgust. But for the modest 
, the glorified drudgery, the homesickness 
inder a smile, the pain borne with cheerful- 
d death met at last with the same gameness 
iwwacterized the soldier in action, Memorial 
1 fitting symbol. We cannot too highly exalt 
ttues both in peace and in war. We regret 
¢ is too often the occasion for bringing out 
lalities of human nature, but at the same 


| 


time we rejoice that when the emergency arises there 
springs to the surface what Donald Hankey called 
“inarticulate goodness.” There are moral equivalents 
for war today beckoning young men and women to 
take up their cross and go forth to an irrepressible 
conflict for righteousness and love and peace which 
may never be memorialized but which none the less 
will be marked by the same high courage and daring 
that have marked the true soldiers of every age. 


A Call for an Armistice 

HE call for an armistice yields nothing, admits 
nothing, surrenders nothing. It is purely a call 
for temporary cessation of hostilities for the purpose 
of conference with a view to mutual agreement upon 
the terms that will permanently stop the fighting. 
With this understanding THE BAPTIST issues a call 
for an armistice between the contending forces which 
will clash at Milwaukee unless a truce is agreed upon 
by the leaders in advance of the convention. We make 
this call without official sanction from the committee 
appointed to supervise the affairs of THE BAPTIST or 
without suggestion from any source save the prompt- 
ings of our own judgment. We speak without author- 
ity save the authority that comes from common sense, 
and the following logic is dictated by the measure of 

good sense we have in common with all mankind. 

The annual meeting to be held at Milwaukee is a 
deliberative assembly. Its chief business is the busi- 
ness of the convention as expressed in the organized 
work of the committees, societies and boards which 
constitute the legal entity called “The Northern Bap- 
tist Convention.” The discussion of doctrinal stand- 
ards is not primarily the business of the convention. 
If a resolution should be introduced providing for the 
appointment of a commission to study the whole mat- 
ter of doctrinal standards, and instructed to present 
at the next annual meeting a message of Baptist 
principle and practice, we believe that to be business- 
like and well within the province of the purpose of 
the convention. In the interest of this procedure we 
call for an armistice at Milwaukee. 
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No convention can legislate for the local church 
according to Baptist polity. That has been the trouble 
with this whole convention business. The ideas of 
episcopacy and presbyterianism have inoculated cer- 
tain Baptist leaders and they seem determined to put 
over on the local church things which the local 
church has had no voice in initiating and no power in 
referring. Is it not now opportune to call a truce that 
time may be taken for consulting the local churches 
represented in the work carried on by the convention 
with reference to their wishes in the matter of a 
declaration of faith? The local church must be re- 
stored to its original autonomy, and a poll must be 
taken which will echo the voice of the local churches 
on all matters that concern them. No pastor has a 
vight to speak for his church unless instructed to do 
so. The church may give him instructions in carte 
blanche or it may tell him definitely how to vote, but 
he must be instructed if he is to represent the church. 
This principle holds for lay delegates as well. There- 
fore we call for an armistice at Milwaukee until the 
local churches in the territory of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention shall register their will on all mat- 
ters of principle and policy which involve their inde- 
pendence. 

Now with these two things clearly in mind we 
are led by irresistible logic to the third, viz., that if an 
armistice can be secured the contending parties will 
then have time to prove to the outside world and to 
themselves that the ground occupied in common is 
more extensive than ‘appeared when the fight was on. 
It will be found when quiet is restored and men can 
talk together in an atmosphere free from the heat of 
acrimonious debate over doctrine that the essential 
foundation is the same, and that if this common foun- 
dation can be made the basis of fellowship in the 
service of Christ by conference apart from partisan 
wrangling in public debate the way has been pre- 
pared for a constructive program in which all can 
join with enthusiasm and unity. 

Therefore on our own initiative and without con- 
sultation with anybody, we call for an armistice. 
Possibly the committee on conferences on Baptist 
fundamentals which has held out the flag of truce in 
calling for a day of prayer for Tuesday, May 27, at 
Milwaukee, will be the agency under God to bring 
about a temporary armistice with a view to consum- 
mating a treaty of peace and forming a league of 
Baptists through which we shall settle our differences 
without resorting to arms. 


A Means to an End 

HERE is always danger of making the means an 

end in themselves. Hence it becomes necessary 
to keep forever vigilant in preventing the road from 
ending in a cul de sac. “The vicious circle” is an- 
other phrase for the same thing. It is so easy to 
go round and round in the same old path, constantly 
moving but never moving on, or like a door on its 
hinges symbolizing motion without progress. 

The church is a means to an end. But the mistake 
is often made of regarding the church as an end in 
itself. People work for the church when they ought 


to work through the church for the community, for 
the country, for the world. 


throughout the world. The only hope of salvatio 
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We have received from a friend an editorial cli 
from The Omi Mustard Seed, a religious paper | 
lished by a Christian mission in Japan, and we yn 
bold to quote it quite fully because it bears upon) 
very tendency to forget that the church is on 
means to an end. | 

“Many churches are nearly ruined by being wo 
for. They become useless, inactive, absorbing ing 
tions, existing for their own sake, or for the sati; 
tion of their members; instead of being orgar 
groups of workers seeking to transform their tc 
into clean, healthful, brotherly units of the king 
of God. | 

“There seem to be a half-dozen well-defined i 
about the mission of the church, which are mut 
incompatible in some cases, and utterly inadegaa 
all. 

“First, comes that large and helpless group | 
look upon church membership as a sort of lif¢ 
surance policy, or ticket to heaven—with all ber 
to be received after death. 

“Second, there are those whose conception of} 
church makes of it a hospital for souls. They | 
that attendance upon its meetings will work a} 
of their weaknesses and build up their characts 
oblivious to the fact that ‘character is a by-pro: 
of service.’ . | 

“Third, a number of church members and ch 
attendants appear to regard the church as a S80) 
restaurant for spiritual food; a place to go and fi 
when spiritually hungry. Some go regularly | 
habit, and some only for a special banquet now) 
then. Much depends upon the palatableness oli 
food offered—the zeal of the sermons and the qu 
of the choir. ' 

“Fourth, a few may think of the church as al 
tertainment hall. Free lectures of a gripping ort 
sational type and free music of sufficient zest, } 
movies and other special features thrown in now! 
then, will attract a goodly following of this vas 
of humanity. | 

“Fifth, we come to the ‘high-class’ element who} 
sider their church as a select club, or a kin) 
fraternity. The membership must be exclusivel 
the atmosphere must be kept up to standard tof 
such a congregation. There must be business bal 
for the male members from mutual patronage,! 
social benefits for the female members from mi 
invitations to ‘functions.’ 

“Sixth, we find the nearest to the ideal thata ! 
number of church members seem capable of acé 
ing: the conception of their church as the kingde: 


1 
U 


God. The church itself becomes the goal, ant 
faithful will work and scrimp and sacrifice f 
upbuilding. The world and the community—evél 
next-door neighbor—may go to humpty-dumpu} 
all of their efforts—so long as ‘our church’ pros 

“The only hope of the church is to rise to a" 
of its mission as the seed of the kingdom Oty 


nog 
all these partially converted members is to TIS@= 
ser a responsibility to work through the chur, 


- . ” 
an ustrument, for the salvation of society. 
| 


j 
| 
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A Month with Stilwell 


hor spend a month with you 
actual travel,’ I said as I met 
F. Stilwell in his home in Cleve- 
1i0, recently, “but I should like to 
he ground in imagination with 
lp. Tue Baptist has asked me to 
how you spend a month of your 
jen you are busiest with the work 
department, which I understand 
‘of the most important depart- 
'f Christian service carried on by 
hrican Baptist Home Mission So- 
3 voice resonant with splendid 
_ qualities and in a manner be- 
_man who has been recognized 
der for a generation, the doctor 
dme. “Last month, for instance, 
the first Sunday in a way I very 
joy. The day was selected sev- 
eks in advance and the pastor 
lome choice spirits to visit the 
hed, inviting them to the “in- 
g day”; cottage prayer meetings 
ld, personal letters were written, 
Sunday was given over to declar- 
ad decisions. More than 100 de- 
vere made in the several meetings 
ay. In one such an ingathering 
' decisions were made publicly 
ly-six asked for membership in 
tch the ensuing week. 

4 that good day I was yoked up 
bastor for ten days in an effort 
- about an old-fashioned revival 
est in soul winning. It was a 
il experience. A good number 
d their desire to live a Christian 
he witnessing power of the 
was revived. Pastor and people 
pry. 
‘after a couple of days in the 
-was off again on what I regard 
que feature in our inspirational 
nder the Federal Council of 
3. Teams of six or eight men 
ted from different denominations 
(ten or twelve days in confer- 
'd addresses in strategic centers. 


ir we began in Albany, N. Y,, 


DY Ss Leer |, 


4 pe: Baptist in making an honest 
effort to inform the consti- 
tutency of the Northern Baptist 
Convention of the many lines of 
service upon which our various or- 
ganizations run, is giving from time 
to time these intimate views of men 
and their work. Evangelism is one 
of the vital elements in the pro- 
gram of Baptists, and the denomi- 
nation is fortunate in having as 
official director of it a man who by 
temperament, experience, ability, 
and passion for an evangelistic min- 
istry has proved himself a master 
in that finest of all arts—the art of 
winning men to Christ. 


going on to Syracuse, Utica, Buffalo, 
Erie, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, and 
Milwaukee. More than 2000 pastors of 
various denominations were brought to- 
gether for a most intimate and intense 
consideration of evangelism. In every 
city except one our own pastors and 
some other workers gathered about a 
feast table for the presentation of mat- 
ters of special interest to ourselves, I 
doubt if any single effort contributes 
more positively, or in a more beautiful 
way, to the growing spirit of unity and 
cooperation in the essential features of 
the Christian enterprise. 

“It is impossible to escape the im- 
pression that the times in which we now 
are, are peculiarly responsive to the ap- 
peals of religion. It is astonishing what 
results follow modest efforts. It is easy 
to approach men with this greatest of 
questions. I was returning from a trip 
and at the lunch hour sat opposite a 
well-groomed gentleman in the dining 
car. Upon my inquiring about his busi- 
ness, he informed me that he was a 
manufacturer employing some 400 skilled 
mechanics. When he asked concerning 
my business I told him that I was ‘just 
a preacher. He remarked that he was 
not much of a religionist. ‘I am not an 


atheist, he said. ‘I believe there is a 
superintending Intelligence that runs the 
universe, but I have never felt like unit- 
ing with any religious body. I am sort 
of a free lance in religion.’ ‘May I ask 
you a question?’ I replied. ‘If some 
morning your best mechanic passing 
your office should say, “Mr. B, I esteem 
you a superior manager of this business 
but I don’t care to be assigned to any 
department in the shop, I prefer to be a 
‘free lance,” how could you develop the 
best organization with a free lance in it? 
How could you do the best for him so 
long as he insisted on remaining a “free 
lance’? How long would you keep him 
on your payroll. ‘Well,’ he remarked, 
‘you got your sermon across pretty 
promptly.’ ‘I was not intending to preach 
a sermon to you,’ I responded, ‘but I am 
interested in any man who holds in his 
hands the interest of 400 men and I am 
anxious that when the long day is done 
he shall hear the “well done” of the 
Great Superintendent.’ With emotion 
he extended his hand and said, ‘I thank 
you sincerely. I cannot forget what you 
have said.’ I say it is not difficult to 
speak to men about the great thing.” 
Pausing for a moment to see how I 
was following his rapid pace as he car- 
ried me over a territory dotted with so 
many cities and stretching from Albany 
to Minneapolis, [ shot another question 
at him. “I suppose you have frequent 
conferences with many pastors on the 
promotion of evangelism in their par- 
ishes?” This was the signal for: the good 
superintendent of evangelism to go off 
again with enthusiasm on another side 
of his varied ministry. “Yes, that is one 
of the elements of my work which I en- 
joy more than any other. I love the 
pastors and find them deeply interested 
in the business of winning men to Christ. 
I can assure you there is never a dull 
minute in conferences called for the ad- 
vancement of work along the line of 
making every pastor his own evangelist.” 


“<p 


Sut,” I interposed, “surely every pastor 


TER Almighty, we thank thee for thy sovereign grace 
has given us a place in the world and in the kingdom of 
‘cified. Unto thee our fathers looked not in vain when, in 
'S of our weakness, the fires of persecution threatened 
Vouchsafe to us thy presence 
‘new perils that beset our way in the days of our 
fh. Grant unto us clearness of faith amid the con- 
Keep our hearts sweet when the wrang- 
f our heads endanger our peace. While our footsteps 
t hearts misgive us, let the hand of Christ hold us 
as we walk the boisterous waves of dissension. As 
|Our troubled and passionate cries to thee may they 
hed clean of every fevered emotion of selfishness 
orance in the light that shines from thy threns. In 
ering the faith of our fathers may we not be un- 
. Of the religion of our children; and may it be given 
see clearly the distinction between that which may 


| —O 


alf our cause in ruin. 


of opinions. 


A Prayer for Baptists 


By D. H. WoopWaArp 


mysteries. 


name of Christ. 


least of us to be noble. 
of human reason for the eternal light of God, revealed in the 
face of Jesus, thy Son. 

We thank thee for hearing us; and our souls are stronger 
for remembering that thou art with us. 
for the infinite care thou dost bestow upon us, sons of dust 
and pilgrims of the night. 
Amen. 


be supposed and that which must be believed. While we 
strive for truth, help us not to strive for mastery; and help 
us to find the good in him from whom we differ. 

Above all, our Father, grant that we may never think or 
say aught which shall cause other men to have small opinions 
concerning our Christ. 
supposing that we can understand all truth or explain all 
Help the greatest of us to be humble and the 


Let us not fall into the error of 


Keep us from taking the twilight 


We bless thy name 


Accept us and bless us in the 
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cannot be an evangelist?” “Assuredly, 
yes,” was the crisp and ready response. 
“The preacher is preeminently an evan- 
gelist. It is to this ministry he is called. 
Like a golden thread through every pas- 
tor’s life this eternal purpose should run. 
By every means he must endeavor to 
catch men for Christ. Why does he 
preach if not for a verdict? To be sure, 
he must be teacher, organizer, and ad- 
ministrator; but first of all he must be 
an evangelist.” 

“IT suppose some of your month is 
spent in working out methods and plans 
of evangelism,” I ventured. 

“Well, I would rather talk about ob- 
jectives. Some one has said that the 
best method is a methodist. By that I 
mean that the method is nothing apart 
from the man and the occasion. It is im- 
possible to follow stereotyped methods. 
It is better to set out definite objectives 
and leave the churches free to adopt 
such methods in reaching the objectives 
as will fit the time and the place and the 
circumstances. One such objective fos- 
tered by my department is expressed in 
the slogan, ‘A soul-winning effort in 
every church at some specific time each 
year. To this end we appoint a direc- 
tor of evangelism in every state who 
himself shall be an able and ardent evan- 
gelict. It is the business of this direc- 
tor to cooperate with the pastors in his 
territory in cultivating the spirit and 
tone of evangelism by holding special 
meetings and conducting group confer- 
ences wherever practicable.” 

“Then, I take it you do not encourage 
churches to call in peripatetic evangelists 
who sail under romantic names like ‘The 
Cowboy Evangelist,’ ‘Big Bill,’ ‘The Con- 
verted Train-Robber’ and such?” 

“Not by a long shot,’ he quickly 
answered. “Part of my month is spent 
persuading ill-advised churches to go 
slow on evangelists who capitalize tragic 
titles and appeal! to fanaticism and com- 
mercialize divine healing and resort to 
other tricks of vaudeville evangelism. I 
greatly wish our budget would permit us 
to employ more of our own worthy 
evangelists who have given years of serv- 
ice to the churches at small remunera- 
tion but with great blessing. The day 
of the big mass meeting is past. Tt has 
been disappointing and not conducive to 
the best development of the local church. 
There are times when a community 
needs to be shocked into a new con- 
sciousness of its religious responsibility, 
when some flaming spirit with a message 
like an Elijah comes and reawakens the 
slumbering life when all the churches 
combine in a great community effort and 
great blessings follow. But we are in a 
changing time. The unchurched people 
do not attend such meetings in large 


numbers. If we reach them at all we 
must go to them. This means the train- 
ing in the focal church of groups and 
teams of personal workers who,are will- 
ing to meet men and women with the 
great question. 

“Tt is amazing what developments 
have been made in this direction. I 
would like to tell you of some of the re- 
ports that are just in from our staff 
workers: Here is a city-wide plan where 
twenty churches planned to hold a ten- 
days simultaneous series of meetings. A 
general committee was secured in twenty 
laymen, one from each church. They 
planned for the financial, publicity and 
inspirational features. Sub-committees 
of laymen in each church aggregated 
more than 250 laymen. Several mass 
meetings preliminary to the meetings 
were held several weeks A visiting pas- 
tor or evangelist assisted in each church. 
Every family was reached in some way. 
These results followed: An unusual body 
of laymen were interested; an intenser 
community spirit was created among the 
churches; over 1400 decisions were re- 
corded and over 1000 baptisms. That 
same plan is now progressing in one state 
in the churches of three associations 
grouped as a community. 

“One of our state directors is stressing 
a unique form of week-end effort, espe- 
cially adapted to the smaller rural and 
village churches. He with a couple of 
visiting pastors goes to a church, say on 
Thursday evening, and with the pastor 
plans a parish visitation. They call upon 
as many of the families as possible on 
Friday and invite them to a church serv- 
ice in the evening for the deepening of 
the spiritual life. On Saturday they fin- 
ish the visitation and hold a similar serv- 
ice on Saturday evening. Sunday the 
net is cast in every service. Some won- 
derful results have attended these ef- 
forts. A little too spasmodic perhaps, 
but stimulating and awakening, and a 
great blessing to a multitude of 
churches.” 

“Your work,” I remarked, “reminds me 
of things I have read in the New Testa- 
ment when Paul set the lands around 
the Mediterranean Sea aflame with gos- 
pel evangelism. I was of the opinion 
before this interview that evangelism was 
being lost in the emergence of religious 
education, community service and church 
athletics; but your illuminating words 
concerning your work have given me a 
new perspective and I now see evangel- 
ism taking its place among the other 
things that constitute the vital ministry 
of the modern church. With a hearty 
handshake I bade him goodby with the 
expressed wish that I might have the 
privilege some time of actually spending 
a month with Stilwell. 


A Pastor’s Idea 


By MELBOURNE P. BOYNTON 


HAVE believed all along that the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Northern 
Convention would make the logical body 
to carry on the work of the convention 
in the interests of the societies and 
boards of the convention. It was an 


unnecessary complicating of the denomi- 
national work to create the cumbersome 
board of promotion. It seems to me that 
the executive committee could be reor- 
ganized in such a manner as thoroughly 
to represent all convention sections. 
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The secretaries should be given . 
and vote in all. matters concerning 
own work. These secretaries are oy 
perts in their fields. We are all § 
ren together and should trust each , 
fully. None is merely “hired.” Aj 
anointed of the Lord, or ought t 


I believe in small boards to ex 
the agreed work of the convention, 
the detail go to the whole conye; 
It is no more work to vote the y 
convention in such matters than to 
140 or more people. There would } 
more trouble with 2000 than with 
When a thing got settled it woul 
settled right and permanently, Th 
the small boards go to it and do th 

The convention listens to too | 
talk. It should have more busines 
own business, to do. Let the Vote | 
it. Give the multitude a chanee a! 
details. Why should the delegat 
the churches—the real authoritie 
overwhelmed with reports, sermon 
votional hours and a few recomm| 
tions? Give the whole business ¢| 
whole convention. Let the whole 
vention be the real congress of the| 
tists of the North. Delegates 1 
then feel that the time and money 
attending the convention would be) 
while. I know of nothing that 4) 
so soon settle our deep divisions 
sweeten the whole fellowship like 
fuller functioning of the whole c¢| 
tion. 

Think it over. Can we trust thi 
nomination? That is the big quel 
Have a few men and women gat) 
power to themselves to such deg, 
that they will organize the comm 
into their own hands and prevent tl 
nomination in its only authoritative 
acting? Is denominational viatott 
method confined to a certain type? 
there great elements of our denomitt 
that must be fought to a standstill: 
time and kept out of the councils ¢ 
denominational boards and socii 
Must we be forever playing politicy 
one another? Must the Northern 
tist Convention be organized on fij 
lines before the convention Cor 
and then stage a three-ring circt 
the ungodly to laugh at? As it ij 
we gather in fear. We go up t0 
wits and play tricks. Parlor me 
of high brows and mass meetin! 
rough necks, have laid their plans | 
it over the other fellow. Nice bu! 
for the denomination in conventi( 
sembled! 

This is my suggestion: All bul 
done by the convention as a wholk 
termine the policies for the mex'f 
in the big convention, and in deta! 
Then leave the work to the excl 
committee of the convention, wi! 
secretaries sitting with voice andi 
Let’s try it once. Things can't bem 
worse than they are. It might wo 


j 
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In the death of Marion Lawre® 
well-known figure in the orgamizei? 
day school work was removed fro) 
ranks of the workers. He died 
West on May 1. : 


are going to hold a trial today, 
ut Jesus of Nazareth is not to 
defendant. We are going to 
before the judgment bar of 
y God some of the guilty ones 
ad a hand in the murder of his 
zod is to be the Judge. Jesus is 
1e Prosecuting Attorney. We shall 
ne. of the representative sinners 
din the prisoner’s box to be ex- 
before the Judge of all men. 
ne charge will be looked for in 
‘trial. We desire to know whether 
‘each prisoner has been guilty of 
‘of materialism, that is the sin of 
‘on the principle that the material 
‘of the world are ends unto them- 
‘and so placing these things above 
ritual realities of life. 
first man to stand before Christ 
‘of the twelve men chosen to be 
st intimate comrades, not a low- 
, murderous fellow but a bright 
Jew once looked upon by his Lord 
‘postle of God’s good news of sal- 
to the whole world. Now he is 
‘into the prisoner’s stand, so born 
ne is by the disgrace and despair 
‘treacherous act whereby he sold 
t Friend for thirty pieces of silver. 
accused of the sin of materialism. 


Jesus and Judas 

speaks: “Judas, you were once 
ind and I was yours. I loved you 
7 One strong man can love an- 
I called you to my service and 
npanionship because I saw in you 
10 was to help fulfill the promise 
New Israel. I taught you of God’s 
{ told you of the infinite value of 
rother man. I promised you 
| life. Why did you betray me?” 
5 makes his defense: “O Jesus of 
th, when I first answered your 
follow you IJ had high hopes that 
Israel’s salvation was at hand. I 
hbitious. I wanted power. I 
authority. I loved money. All 
had thought to obtain when you 
‘set up your kingdom. I recog- 
fat you had all these at your com- 
all but money. But this I was 
yuld come when you reestablished 
one of David and all the nations of 
‘th would be under your domin- 
And you disappointed me. You 
' disappointed me. You disap- 
| all the people who shared my 
about you and who expected so 
from you. My disappointment 
to hatred, but I stayed with you 
end because I had a ray of hope 
‘might be mistaken, and that you 
not sell us out. But when I saw 
d was imminent and _ inevitable, 
'¢ authorities would seize you any- 
hen I saw the hopes and dreams 
‘s come tumbling down in ruins 
ny head, I betrayed you. 
) late, too late I saw that you had 
b: me out, but that I had sold you. 
hen I have dwelt in a hell of my 
\reation, the hell of my own re- 


By EDWARD A. ESTAVER 


| Beet Estaver has made good 
use of the dramatic idea by 
clothing his message in court robes 
and presenting his argument in be- 
half of a verdict against the sin of 
materialism in the form of a trial. 
On the background of legal 
processes and with characters who 
took part in the trial and crucifixion 
of our Lord the writer has painted 
into his picture the very things that 
still make the sin of materialism 
the deadly thing that it has always 
been. 


morse. I murdered myself, and all men 
call me cursed.” 

Judas has confessed that he is guilty 
of the sin of materialism which made 
him party to the murder of his Lord. 

We shall next ask one of the Phari- 
sees who so unceasingly opposed and 
hated Jesus to mount the prisoner’s 
stand. Here he comes in all his robes 
and trappings. Every piece of his gar- 
ment has some symbolic meaning. About 
his forehead is tied a philactery. In his 
hands he tightly grasps a scroll of the 
Law of Moses. He also is accused of 
the sin of materialism. He is allowed to 
make his defense first, which he pro- 
ceeds to do. 

Pharisee: “I stand here as the cham- 
pion of ancient custom and tradition. I 
have the support and authority of the 
law and its interpretations by our great- 
est rabbis. This man broke the law and 
taught his disciples to do likewise. We 
opposed him in the name of God and 
our Father Abraham. He was given fair 
trial before the Sanhedrin and the Ro- 
man court and justly condemned as a 
blasphemer, a revolutionist, and a here- 
ties? 

Jesus neither smiles nor frowns at 
this attack. A look of mingled pity and 
justice rests upon his face. As we 
glance at the face of the great Judge 
we see the same look there. 

Jesus speaks: ‘“Pharisee, you have 
erred, not knowing the prophets and 
Moses. Had you known Moses you 
would have known me, for he spoke of 
me. Among other sins the sin of ma- 
terialism has enslaved your heart and 
covered your eyes to the truth. You 
have been so desirous of justifying your- 
self with men that you have stopped 
your ears to the voice of God. You 
have placed ceremonies, and signs and 
symbols above justice, and mercy and 
truth. You loved the commendation of 
men more than the praise of God. You 
used to stand on the street corners and 
pray in order that men might see your 
holiness. You loved the seats of au- 
thority more than you loved Abraham 
or Moses. You loved money more than 
you loved men. You opposed me not 
in the name of the God of Abraham. 
but in the name of the God of Gain. You 
desired honor on earth among men 
rather than in heaven with God. You 
have already received your just deserts.” 
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The Sin of Materialism 


The third accused one to be brought 
upon the stand is Caiaphas, the repre- 
sentative and leader of all the priests. 
His trial is brief. The evidence against 
him is so apparent and overwhelming in 
the eyes of the court of heaven that he 
is disposed of in short order. 

Jesus speaks: ‘“Caiaphas, are you 
guilty of the sin of materialism?” 

Caiaphas: “The sin of materialism! 
What are you talking about? I am the 
high priest of God’s chosen people.” 

Jesus: “Therefore, Caiaphas, your 
guilt is tenfold as great. You used 
your high and sacred office for selfish 
gain. You controlled the temple mar- 
ket where your money-changers short- 
changed and cheated the people, and 
your sacrifice-sellers extorted them. You 
made God’s house of prayer into a den of 
thieves. You were the political boss of 
Jerusalem, and your malign power 
spread through Judea and even farther. 
Your one desire in life was to live in 
comfort and luxury. You were a hire- 
ling among God’s scattered sheep. Nay 
—worse, you were a wolf who sucked 
their very life-blood from them. 

“When I opposed you, you’ turned 
upon me with bared fangs like the wolf 
that you were. You sought my life un- 
til at last you succeeded in getting it 
by bribery, stealth, slander, and force, 
successfully intimidating the people and 
even the Roman procurator. 

“Caiaphas, high priest of mammon, not 
God, I accuse you of the sin of mater- 
ialism.” 

Caiaphas is dumbfounded at this surgi- 
cal analysis of his inmost soul. He is 
stripped of his priestly robes and sent 
naked away from the sight of the court 
of heaven. 


Pilate Led to Judgment 

The next to be led to the judgment 
stand is the Roman judge who con- 
demned an innocent man to the _ bar- 
barous~death of crucifixion, Pontius Pi- 
late, procurator of Judea, Samaria, and 
Idumea. 

Jesus speaks: “Pilate, why did you 
condemn me after seven times declar- 
ing before the people that you found no 
fault in me?” 

Pilate: “How did I know who you 
were?” 

Jesus: “You still evade the truth even 
before the court of heaven. You were 
a carnal-minded, pleasure-loving, time- 
serving politician, a typical product of 
your age and country. You secured 
your position by graft and cunning and 
would use any foul means to maintain 
it. You broke the law of your own gov- 
ernment by condemning me _ unjustly. 
You thought your injustice would not be 
known, but it has been proclaimed 
throughout the nations of earth wher- 
ever my name is spoken. Here before 
the judgment seat of God I charge you 
guilty of the sin of materialism.” 


(Continued on page 415) 
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Tentative Program Northern Baptist Conventior 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Wednesday, May 28 to Tuesday, June 3, 1924. 


Convention Motto: “Christ is All”’—Convention Text: 


Wednesday, May 28 
MORNING 

9:30 Singing, ‘‘Coronation.”’ 

9:40 Prayer. 

745 Words of Welcome, 

:50 Report of Executive Committee and Ap- 
pointment of Enrolment Committee 
and Committee on Arrangements. 

:00 President’s Address, Corwin S,. Shank, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Key-note Address, ‘Christ is All,’’ Rev. 
James A. Francis, California. 
The Convention in Prayer. 
Business and Announcements, 

Place of State Delegations. 
AFTERNOON 

2:00 Convention Business—Report of Com- 
mittee on Nominations from States. 

Address by Rev. C. HE. Benander, Swe- 
den, 

Address, “The All Sufficient Christ,” 
Rev. J. C. Massee, Massachusetts. 

The Convention in Prayer. 

Convention Business: Report of Com- 
mittee on Future Denominational 
Program. Discussion of Executive 
Committee’s Report. Report of Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements, 

Adjournment, 

ING 

Pictures—One 
Publication Society, 
Myers, New York. 

Evening Worship. 

Publication Society Pageant—‘‘For Christ 
and the ‘Truth,’ written by Rev. 
Charles H. Arbuckle, Massachusetts, 

Song and Benediction, 

Reception of Publication Society in 
honor of the one hundreth anni- 
versary of the society. 


Thursday, May 29 


10:40 


11:20 
11:30 


Hundred Years of the 
Rev. Harry S&S. 


MORNING 
9:30 Morning Worship and Mission Study, 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, New York. 

Publication Society. 

Bible and Field Work. 

Religious Education, Plans 
poses, 

10:35 Tidings from the Front. 

10:45 Address, Rev. Thos. J. Villers, Oregon. 

11:45 Bible Exposition, Rev. Curtis Lee Laws, 

New York. 

12:30 Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON 
2:00 Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 

sion Society. Business—Presentation of 
Annual Report. Report of Commis- 
sion to the Orient. 

Address, Nellie G. Prescott, New York. 

Address, Mrs. H. E. Goodman, New 
York. 

Joint Session with American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society Addresses by 
four missionaries. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. 
Addresses by 

J. White, 
Rev. J. E. 


9:45 


10:15 and Pur- 


missionaries. Pres. F. 
Shanghai College, China. 
Cummings, Burma, Rev. 
Thos, Moody, Belgian Congo, 
Africa. Annual Review of year by 
Chairman F. L., Anderson, Massa- 
chusetts, Presentation of Annual 
Report and Business. 
Convention Business. 

Report of Finance Committee. Re- 
port of Committee on Study of Bap- 
tist Service. 

5:30 College Reunions. 

EVENING 

7:00 Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘Ten Years,” 
Wm. B. Lipphard, New York. 

7:45 Council of Laymen in Charge. 

Reports of general work. Reports 
by State Chairmen. Brief addresses 
by Laymen—A. M. Harris, New 
Jersey; C. E. Milliken, Maine; Geo. 
W. Coleman, Massachusetts; James 
C. Colgate, New York; A. L. Scott, 
Massachusetts, 

8:45 Address—Rev. William Axling, Japan. 
9:30 Singing and Benediction. 


Friday, May 30 
MORNING 


9:00 Morning Worship and Mission Study, 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery. 

9:45 Report of Board of Education, Re- 
port of Department of Missionary 
Education. 

Symposium—Conserving the Religious 


Secy. 


Life of our Students at the Uni- 

versities— 

. From the 
University. 

. From the point of 
University Pastor, Rev. 
Fetter, Massachusetts. 

. From the point of view of the 
student, Norman Johnson, Michi- 
gan. 

11:30 Report of Noraluatine Committee. 

11:45 Bible Exposition, Rev. Curtis Lee Laws. 

12:30 Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON 
2:00 Address “The Kingdom and Finance.”’ 

Rev. F. A. Agar, New York. 

:00 Address “‘Building the Church by Pul- 
pit Evangelism,’’ Rev. W. H. Geist- 
weit, Ohio. 

3:20 Address ‘‘Building the Church by Lay 
Evangelism,’’ A. B. Strickland, Pa. 

3:40 Address “The Golden Anniversary,” Mrs. 
G. W. Coleman, Massachusetts, 

:00 Convention Business: Report of Service 
Committee. Report of Committee on 
Near East Relief, 

5:30 Seminary Reunions. 

EVENING 
7:00 Moving Picture Drama, 
get.’”’ 

Evening Worship, Rev. 
Washington. 
International Friendship Evening: 

Addresses “‘Greetings from and im- 
pressions of the Baptists of Great 
Britain,’?’ Pres. C. A. Barbour, New 
York. 

“The Church and the Hope for World 

Peace,’ Rev. Chas, W. Gilkey, Ill. 
9:30 Adjournment. 


Saturday, May 31 


point of view of the 
view of the 
Newton C. 


“Lest We For- 


7:30 


Cc, O. Johnson, 


MORNING 

9:00 Morning Worship and Mission Study, 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, Rev. C, A. 
Brooks. 

Convention Business—The General Board 
of Promotion—Presentation of Annual 
Report, J. Y. Aitchison. Summaries 
of Committee Activities— Field Activ- 
ities, Stewardship, Literature, Public- 
ity, 

Prayer. 

Address: “The Spiritual 
Cooperative Program.’’— 
sons, 

Address: 
Cooperative 
Scott. 

11:45—BElection of Officers, 

12:30 Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON 


2:00 Address, G. Sherwood Eddy, New York. 
2:50 Business: Report of Commission on In- 
ternational Good Will. 
3:15 Annual Meeting Board of Education. 
3:30 Sectional Conferences, 
International Friendship, Rev. Ken- 
neth Latowrette, Connecticut. 
Religious Education, Rev. W. E. 
Chalmers, Pennsylvania, 
Speakers: Miss Meme 
Pennsylvania; Miss Jessie Burrall, 
Missouri, Prof. T. G. Soares, Illi- 
nois, Perey R. Hayward, Illinois. 
Missionary Education, Rev. Wm. A. 
Hill, New York. 


9:45 


Values of 
Cc. H. Sis- 


“A Layman’s View of the 
Program.’’—Albert L. 


Brockway, 


A great Bible class for women 
taught by Miss Jessie Burrall will 
be held at Milwaukee at nine forty- 
five Sunday, June 1 in Plank- 
ington Hall auditorium. The topic 
for discussion will be, “Building 
the Bible class for our High-school 
and College Young Women.” 
There will be a good orchestra 
and a good song leader. Every 
woman in the convention and in 
Milwaukee is invited to attend this 
Bible class. 


Colossians 3:11 


World Wide Guild, Miss Alma 
New York. 
Children’s World Crusade, Mis) 
Noble, New York. 
Stewardship, Rev. F. A, Aga 
York. 
Foreign Missions, Rev. P, H, F 
rigo, New York. | 
City Missions, Rev. C. H, Sear: 
York. 
Social Service, 
Indiana. 
Association of College Presider, 
dress, Pres. E. D. Burton, Ii) 
5:30 Adjournment. 
EVENING | 
5:30 Laymen and Brotherhood Banque 
dress, James C. Colgate, New Y 
G. Sherwood Eddy, New York! 
6:00 Women’s Banquet, in charge o 
Geo. Caleb Moore, New mt 


Rev. U. M. M 


dresses: Mrs. W. A. Montg 
New York, Mrs. Geo. G 
Massachusetts, Several Missi 


Sunday, June 1 
MORNING 


9:45 Women’s Bible Class, led by Mis; 
Burrall, Missouri. } 
Men’s Bible Class led by Dr) 
Evans and Mr. N. W. Dibli 
souri, 
11:00 Convention Sermon, Rey, OG, }j 
Petty, Pennsylvania, 
AFTERNOON 
3:00 Young People’s Service led by 
Phelps, Illinois. 
Youth and Youth, Miss Mabe 
jamin, Illinois. 
Youth and the Church, Mis, 
Rive, New York, 
Youth and the World, Richar] 
land, Minnesota. 
Youth and the Denomination! 
Mark F. Sanborn, Michigan, | 
EVENING 


7:30 Evening Worship, Led by Rev. 
Tenny, of Japan. f 
8:00 Address, Foreign Mission Soci? 
Charge; Presentation of Foreigi] 
sionaries, 
Address Rev. James H. Franklii) 
York, } 
9:00 Song and Benediction. 


Monday, June 2 


8:30 


MORNING 
9:00 Morning Worship and Mission t 
Rev. C. A. Brooks, Illinois, j 

Reports: Ministers and Missif 
Benefit Board. 

Address, A Look into the Pasii 
Lemuel Call Barnes, New Yor) 

Address, A Look into the Futur} 
Frank Padelford, Massachusett 

Bible Exposition, Rev. W. T. 
Nebraska. 

AFTERNOON 
2:00 Home Mission Society in Charell 

Geo. Coleman, presiding. fe 

Presentation Annual Report Alf 
Baptist Home Mission Societ/s 
Charles L. White. 

Presentation Annual Report Ww 
American Baptist Home 
Society, Mrs. Katherine S. W 

Resume of work of the year | 
Woman’s American Baptist # 
Mission Society, Mrs. a 
Moore. 

Resume of work of the year 
American Baptist Home Miss! 
ciety, Rev. Frederick Lent 
York, 

The Gospel sung in Esthoniatl 
sian, French, German, Itallat! 
lish, by Miss Lydia Tetermé | 
thonian Mission, New York | 

Missionary Addresses: 

Mexico in the Making, Rev. } 
Rudd, Mexico. 

Work in the Fireside School! 
Ada Morgan, Tennessee. i 

Spiritual Progress of the Cr 
dians, Rev. William A. P 
Montana, 1 

Glimpses of Frontier Needs) 
Mary Sundell, Montana. | 

Negro Education, Rev. J. W-/ 
Richmond, Virginia. im 

Interpreting Christ through Ol 
Centers, Mrs. Ada H. Boyce, i 

Among the Poles, Rev. Josep!® 
pecki, Michigaz, i 


i 


9:45 
10:45 
11:15 
11:45 


24, 1924 


( Adjournment. 

) NG 

(Stereopticon Lecture: “Centers of 
Christian Fellowship,’’ Rev. Harry S. 
Myers. 


( Evening Worship, Rev. Edward Bleak- 

ney, New York. 

(Home Mission Society in Charge, F. W. 

| Freeman, Colorado, presiding. 

| Presentation of new missionary ap- 
pointees of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 

Address: Training for Missionary 
Service, Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham, 
president Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School, Chicago, 

A  Colporter-Missionary in Mormon 
Territory, Rev. Henry Jacobs, Utah, 

New Americans, Mrs. Mary Martin 
Kinney, Colorado, 


) is a question that has been pro- 
hunded from the pulpit, through 
less and bandied from mouth to 
hincreasing frequency for the last 
oe or more. So far as I am 
) discover as yet there has been 
yming no answer that has been 
a satisfactory to all parties in- 
: long since a leading divine pro- 
|d this startling question to me 
sve were enjoying a quiet luncheon 
ir. I have since wondered just 
iis motive was—whether his in- 
ds were perfectly honorable or 
ir he thought to confound me as 
Pharisee of old when he put the 
in to the Saviour, saying, “And 
| my brother?” 
Sabbath morning I sat and lis- 
lattentively to a discourse on the 
(question. The speaker was a pas- 
\\ong experience and ample oppor- 
‘for observation; consequently, he 
be in a position to do the subject 
| The conclusion reached by this 
| was that there is nothing wrong 
'e visible church of Christ as we 
't today. This evidently was a 
(cing thought to the congregation, 
oticed that many of the listeners 
ajoying what they had evidently 
se earlier in the day, a quiet sleep. 
id in part that the critics of the 
i were divided into two classes: 
principally on destruction bent, 
ise who had more honorable mo- 
The first he declined to discuss. 
ling the second he said that this 
id among its number many con- 
‘us objectors; persons who really 
that there was something radi- 
|rong somewhere, else we should 
later results from the efforts that 
in expended. He then proceeded 
‘ose the case, saying that many 
aming critics were continually 
/ on the idea of service, thereby 
1g that the church should place 
a lower plane, one nearer the 
the community in which it had 
liediate environment. This he 
was a mistake. He thought 
/expect the church to forego any 
/outine activities to cater to the 
£ the community other than to 
pi the gospel of Christ and to 
2 Memory of a risen Saviour. was 
to the duty of a pastor or peo- 
‘ seemed to think that it was un- 


Rebuilding the Neglected Houses of 


the Lord, Rev. Earl D. Sims. 
Latin-Americans in our Midst, Miss 
Albertine Bischoff, New York, 
Open Doors in Central America, Rev. 
Alonzo M. Petty, Oregon. 
Tuesday, June 3 

MORNING 

9:00 Morning Worship and Mission Study, 
rev. C. A. Brooks. 

9:45 Convention Business: Reports—Joint 
Committee on Interests of Negro Citi- 
zens; City Missions; Conference with 
other Religious Bodies; Law Commit- 
tee; Baptist Bodies using Foreign 
Languages; Denominational Day; Fed- 
eral Council. 

11:45 Bible Exposition, Rev. A. M. Bailey, 


Washington. 


By A LAYMAN 


4 pate layman to whom we are in- 
debted for the frank answer to 
the question which forms the cap- 
tion of this article doubtless 
speaks for thousands of laymen 
who are deeply interested in mak- 
ing Christ live again in the practi- 
cal every-day affairs of plain folk. 
Two views of the church and its 
function in the world are always in 
opposition—the view that the 
church is called out for spiritual 
separation from a doomed world, 
and the view that the church is 
called out for spiritual service in a 
needy world. Evidently the preach- 
er to whom layman refers holds 
the first view while layman him- 
self is in sympathy with the sec- 
ond view. It is all in the point of || 
view. 


reasonable and exacting to expect more. 
He fairly stated that to expect the 
church to interest itself to any consider- 
able extent in the social life of the com- 
munity was to detract from its higher 
calling.. I have since been wondering if 
there is anything wrong with the 
church, or are there just a few misfits in 
the pulpit, or am I clear off on my own 
theology? 

This brother seems not to have taken 
into account the fact that the first mira- 
cle of which we have record that Jesus 
performed was at a social gathering ap- 
parently lasting several days at which 
he and his whole family seem to have 
been honored guests. How could this 
brother forget the many and continuous 
acts of kindness done to and among the 
common folk? Jesus even ate with publi- 
cans and sinners and healed the sick on 
the Sabbath day which was unlawful. 
We are told that the common people 
heard him gladly. It would seem as 
though the common people do not hear 
this brother’s message gladly today, if 
we are to judge by the vacant seats in 
his small church. I am wondering if 
the common people are so different to- 
day from the ones that surrounded our 
Saviour while he walked among men. 

Again I am wondering if it is possible 
that some of our religious leaders of 
this day could make some of the same 
mistakes that the religious leaders of 


What Is the Matter with the Church? 


12:30 Adjournment, 

AFTERNOON 

2:00. Address, Rev. L. K. Williams, Illinois. 

2:40 Annual Meeting of American Baptist 
Historical Society. 

3:30 Business: Reports—Committee on Reso- 
lutions; Committee on Roger Williams 
Memorial; Committee on Chaplains, 

5:00 Adjournment. 

EVENING 

7:00 Pictures in charge of Publication So- 
ciety. 

7:30 Evening Worship, Rev. John Herget, 
Ohio, 

8:00 Address, Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Illi- 
nois 

8:30 Address, Fred B. Smith, New York. 

9:00 Closing Words, by President Corwin S. 
Shank, 

Christ’s time seem to have made. To 


err is human; to be perfect is a privilege 
that only a few favored ones enjoy. 
Please let us not forget that Christ 
went about doing good among the af- 
flicted and the dejected, among the pol- 
luted and the unpolluted. Not many 
rich or mighty were chosen or blessed. 
“Woe to you who are at ease in Zion.” 


“I never knew you,” said Jesus. “I was 
an hungered and you fed me not. I was 
in prison and you visited me not. I was 


naked and you clothed me not.” 

Again I am constrained to wonder if 
we fully understand. Christ said: “If I 
be lifted up I will draw all men unto 
me.” The Roman soldiers at the be- 
hest of the religionists of that city raised 
him up in ignominy that all might be- 
hold, and Pilate, fearful that some might 
not fully understand what was being en- 
acted on the brow of that ignominious 
hill on that fateful day, had the inscrip- 
tion plainly written in three well-known 
tongues that all who passed that way 
might be appraised of the tragedy. How 
far down the ages his message would 
carry he little dreamed. 

Again, I say I sometimes wonder, if 
we are doing our part to lift him up be- 
fore men. I sometimes think that we 
are more ready to point to the ignominy 
perpetrated by the Roman soldiers and 
to the price that Jesus paid for our 
redemption than we are to practice his 
teaching in our own lives. It seems to 
me sometimes that we forget that 
Christ’s mission among men was _ to 
demonstrate in his life the great spir- 
itual principles that have ever been so 
hard for finite minds to grasp, and still 
harder to put into practice. 

Again we do not seem to appreciate 
fully the demonstration that he made, 
how he in his own person and life welded 
together the human and the divine. If 
we fully appreciate this, how can we in- 
telligently undertake to sunder these 
two great and fundamental principles of 
life? The monk in his secluded cloister 
has made a disastrous effort to do this 
very thing. He has carried this idea so 
far into practice that few are so foolish 
as to follow his example. Then let us 
take heed and not endeavor to practice 
the same principle in our church life. 
Rather let us try to cultivate this won- 
derful truth that cost our Saviour such 
a price, and put its teaching into active 
practice. 


Holding the Ropes 


oe aa 


* 


THE BAP?, 


Fancy a Bible woman who has but recently learned the alphabet teaching evolution to 


her dusky sisters in the bush! 


6¢E FOLDING the ropes” has long 

been used as a very forceful 
way of expressing the mutual re- 
lationship between the home con- 
stituency and the missionary on 
the field. It is a striking way of 
saying that somebody is going 
down into a most difficult and even 
dangerous situation and that some- 
body is needed to hold the ropes 
to insure the safety of the one at 
work as well to insure the success 
of the undertaking. 

In my boyhood we had on our 
Northern Minnesota farm one of 
the finest wells in the whole coun- 
try side, so friends and visitors 
used to tell us. It had been dug by 
hand to a depth of some thirty feet 
until a strong, clear vein of water 
had been struck and then the cir- 
cular walls had been curbed with 
boulders. In spite of every pre- 
caution in the way of a close-fitting 
top and a well-house over it my 
father used to go down into the 
well to clean it out. On one of 
these occasions father had made 
all the preparations and descended 
into the well leaving the rope, 
windlass, short-handled shovel and 
bucket in the hands of a cousin of 
mine. After the work had been 
going on for some time, cousin ac- 
cidentally kicked the shovel into 
the well. Fortunately my father, 
by some intuition, glanced up just 
in time to avoid a blow on the top 
of his head, but the shovel struck 
across his face cutting a gash in 
his nose. My mother, ever a min- 
istering angel, with her skillful 
hands succeeded in dressing the 
wound. Father then went back 
into the well and finished the job, 
while a much sobered, chastened 
young Irishman kept a firmer grip 
on everything at his end of the 
line. 

Kicking Shovels into the Well 

The missionary must tell all ex- 
tremists that they are kicking 
shovels into the well and that some- 
body is getting hurt. But he is 
not leaving the job on that ac- 
count. He is just pegging away 
at the task. of trying to give the 
Water of Life to his native brothers 


By SEYMOUR E. MOON 


HE author of this article 

has been a missionary of 
the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society for twenty 
years on the Congo. He is 
stationed at Kimpese, Congo 
Belge, West Central Africa. 
We know him personally, 
and a finer spirit never 
breathed. In true Lincolnian 
style he has got at the meat 
of the cocoanut so far as the 
present criticism of the fideli- 
ty of the missionary to the 
gospel is concerned. It seems 
to us that it is now about 
time to quit taking some 
things too seriously, and, as 
the poet says, “to look up and 
love and laugh and lift!” 


for whom he has come to have a 
great love. Fortunately most mis- 
sionaries have a saving sense of 
humor and they see something of 
the funny side of all this contro- 
versy. One of the funniest things 
came out the other day when a 
missionary colleague read a letter 
from a dear lady who is supporting 
a Bible woman in that mission field. 


Evolution and Dusky Sisters 


She had written of her alarm at 
the spread of modernism on the 
mission field and wanted to know 
if-her Bible woman was teaching 
evolution. Fancy a Bible woman 


teaching evolution to her dusky - 


sisters in the bush when she has 
but recently learned her alphabet 
and maybe can read only familiar 
passages in the New Testament 
which she has learned by heart. 
Her whole educational achievement 
to date might possibly put her in 
the second grade in school. Fancy 
this woman trying to understand, 
much less teach, the real evolution 
as it is taught in our colleges. Or 
if she knows only the popular idea 
of evolution, namely, that men 
sprang from monkeys, imagine her 
trying to put that over on her 
people who know more about mon- 


Our sense of humor at such a situation makes us laugh. 
And it would stir the risibility of missionary critics if they had any sense of humor, 


| 
| 


keys than Darwin ever dreamed | 
The funny part of it all is that it 
is as much as one’s life is worth} 
to hint, even in jest, that he thinks 
these black people sprang from 
monkeys, or even to say that they | 
act like monkeys. It will bea 4 
f 


hundred years before these people 

get far enough along in school to 

learn what evolution is, and no na-/ 
tive will ever have the temerity to! 
teach the evolution Bryan is fight- | 
ing. i 
A Sense of Humor Needed | 


This is just funny to us, but 
what is to be done with the whole: 
business of broadcasting false’ 
statements about the modernistic’ 
teaching of missionaries to the| 
prejudicing of dear souls who want 
to give of their means to the real) 
work of missions? — Missionaries) 
know full well that they need tact, 
grace, patience and wisdom not) 
to offend one of these little ones 
who believe in Jesus. But what! 
about those at home who offend by! 
filling the minds of people with un-| 
founded suspicions robbing them) 
of their faith in the missionaries’ 
who are true to their task? 

“Oh,” they say, “we didn’t mean) 
you Congo missionaries.” But just 
the same they have kicked a shovel) 
into our well and it is small joy 
to us to know that they didn’t mean| 
it for us. We are loyally bound 
up with our brother missionaries 
in China and India and Japan and 
we suffer with them. 


As I sit writing I can see these 
Congo students playing associatior 
football and often they get s¢ 
mixed up in the skirmish trying tt) 
kick the ball which is hidden some, 
where under a dozen or more blact 
feet that they simply stand kicking! 
one another’s shins. It looks t( 
missionaries as they see the fight) 
ing that the folks at home canno) 
advance the ball because they ar! 
so busy kicking one another’ 
theology. | 

Brothers, is it not about time t 
sober up, stop fighting, take a nev 
grip on the rope and quit kickin) 
shovels into the well? 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


‘relation of Programs 


le Hike and Camping Trip 

|f the finest kinds of service that 
Jr’ young person can render to 
ich is to supervise a hike or camp- 
of a group of younger folks. 
le hiking as well as do boys, al- 
| week-end camping trips are per- 
{re suited to the latter. The value 
> or out-of-doors camp is so evi- 
it it hardly needs to be touched 
jie value that comes from getting 
jed with nature’s habitats, from 
yital and physical vigor that is 
)d, and from the moral and social 
1; of good fellowship, is alto- 
,extremely worth while, and 
le seriously considered by every 
in its year’s program of religious 
in for its children and young 


1 


ppealing thing about a hike or 
pthat it sells itself and needs com- 
y little prerequisite knowledge 
art of the leader other than the 
allowance of common sense and 
humor. If the outing should 
form of a week-end camp, the 
1ould, of course, carefully select 
‘ion of the camp and immediately 
. representative group of two or 
work out plans with him. If they 
ive junior high-school age, they 
ie allowed to work out most of 
istrative detail, such as the ma- 
0 be taken along (ponchos, 
1, cooking utensils, first-aid kit), 
ram by days (games, meals, time 
s” in the evening and “every- 
t” in the morning), and super- 
— the camp activities while there. 
lally it is advisable to divide the 
froup into two or three camps, 
| giving them and their officers 
ames. The small units then can 
'y, and work together in friendly 
sion with the others and thus 
| to the life of the camp. Often 
‘system of points may be worked 
| a group be given camp honors 
Of superior excellence in such 
3 as new discoveries made, 
ent in games, neatness of camp 
int, quality of meals prepared, and 
camp deportment. Thus it is that 
lid esprit de corps may be built 
| will obviate many disciplinary 
Ss and put the burden of prepar- 
putting across the good time in 
is of the young folks themselves 
| it properly belongs. One of 
| features of the week-end camp 
‘camp fire with its program of 
‘tories, impromptu talks, inspira- 
_editations and prayers. 


‘make more of hiking and camp- 
evaluate their religious influence 
Programs of religious education 


! 
| 


for youth. Immeasurable good comes to 
both leader and group. 


Query and Comment 

(Problems faced by young people’s 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment Editor, 
care of “The Baptist.’ Questions accom- 
panied by self-addressed stamped envelope 
will be answered promptly and directly.) 

How can we promote tithing in the 
young people’s society? 

Tithing may be promoted through 
three avenues—practice, study, and pub- 
licity. 

The first great fact to be recognized 
is that nothing can be promoted—suc- 
cessfully—that is not practiced by those 
who are undertaking the promotion. 
Therefore, the attempt to enlist young 
people in a stewardship program, with 
tithing as one of its principle expres- 
sions, must be made by those in the so- 
ciety who consistently and earnestly— 
yes, joyfully—practice tithing. 

The second thing that is needed is 
study: study of the what and why of 
stewardship, and how tithing is such a 
genuine expression of the stewardship 
principle. Tithers should study that they 
may be more intelligent in their tithing. 
They should also study that they may 
be more effective in their enlistment of 
others. 

In the third place, people become in- 
terested in things only when they know 
about them. Thus, to promote tithing 
the young people in the society must 
have the idea brought to their attention. 
Those who tithe should be given oppor- 
tunity to tell about their experience; lit- 
erature on the subject should be dis- 
tributed and its contents discussed in the 
meetings of the society. Tell them once, 
tell them twice, and then tell them sev- 
eral times more. 

Send to the B.Y.P.U. of A. headquar- 
ters of the Northern Baptist Convention 
headquarters for literature on the- sub- 
ject of stewardship. 


Can the Young People’s So- 
ciety “Keep A-Going” in 
Summer? 


Some young people’s societies answer 
the question in the negative. Some an- 
swer it in the affirmative. Many of the 
latter barely succeed in “Keeping a-go- 
ing,’ while others do a fine piece of 
work. 

Are either of these answers justified? 
Those who discontinue activities alto- 
gether will justify their actions by the 
statement, “It can’t be done.” They will 
say it is better to let down during the 
summer and start off “big” in the fall. 
Those who do keep up some form of ac- 
tivity will justify their action by the 
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Statement, “We must never cease our 
efforts to keep up the meetings, no mat- 
ter what the results.” But are either 
of these really justified by their answers? 

One says “It can’t”: the other says “It 
must.” Both may be wrong. An unwill- 
ingness to think, plan and work may be 
back of one’s.insistence that “It can’t.” 
An unwillingness to think, plan and work 
may prevent any profit flowing from 
meetings held because “we must.” Profit- 
able activities by the young people’s so- 
ciety can be carried on during the sum- 
mer if some one or two or three will 
think, plan and work in interest of others. 
On the other hand “must” activities are 
not likely to be worth much unless under- 
taken and directed by one or two or 
three who will think, plan and work. 

The answer to the question is we “can” 
or we “must” only if some one or two or 
three are willing to think, plan and work. 
This, however, may raise another ques- 
tion. About what shall we think; for 
what shall we plan; and at what shall we 
work? Circumstances alter cases, of 
course, but in general here are a few 
suggestions. 

The tendency for all to be out of doors 
during the summer can be taken ad- 
vantage of very rapidly. Socials, parties, 
picnics, hikes and the like, could be 
thought out, planned for and worked up 
for the young people’s society. The re- 
sult would be a new morale or esprit de 
corps among the members of the society. 
Substitute a systematic holding of such 
things for the haphazard way in which 
many such things are generally held. It 
will increase materially the good that 
comes from such enterprises. Yes, and 
a quiet, orderly trip to the side of some 
lake to the bank of some river, or the 
shade of some park on a Sunday after- 
noon or evening, with a devotional period 
included in the program can be fully 
justified. 

Consider the opportunity for the young 
people’s society officially assisting in or 
undertaking a church vacation school in 
the interest of the boys and girls of the 
community who have little planned or 
prepared for them during the summer 
months. In many places there are op- 
portunities for assisting in open-air or 
tent meetings. In some of our country 
sections, there are many opportunities 
for a young people’s society to aid 
systematically outlying rural churches in 
having Sunday services, either preach- 
ing, Sunday school or young people’s 
meetings. 

For the next few weeks there will con- 
tinue on this page reports of how some 
young people’s societies have made the 
summer time of profit to their organiza- 
tion. It must be remembered, however, 
that back of them all, some one or two 
or three were thinking, planning and 
working. 
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Red Letter Days 


OME letters are blue! You sigh when 

they come. Some are gray—neither 
sad nor glad! And some are red—too 
jolly for words. Three unusually jolly 
letters have come in the mail recently, 
and the curious thing is that each of 
them contained “greenbacks” for mis- 
sionary work somewhere in the world. 
Perhaps you would like to share these 
letters. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Dear Miss Applegarth, 

I never met you but I feel as if I 
knew you because I read everything you 
put in the Chimney Corner and other 
corners too. You must be busy shining 
in so many corners. Well, I want to 
shine in a corner too and I guess you 
know where this money will do the most 
good somewhere in America. I earned 
it by taking care of the baby next door. 
It is a very nice baby and doesn’t give 
me any trouble and I get a quarter every 
time I mind him. That is how I have 
so much to send. I would never have 
thought of a baby only you suggested 
it to somebody else on your page a while 
ago so then I went and asked my neigh- 
bors did they need me, and Mrs. Emery 
did. I think it is very hard to spend spe- 
cial money like this, if I put it in my own 
church it doesn’t seem to do much so I 
thought maybe you knew something nice 
it could do. Then you can tell me after- 
wards, and it will be more exciting. I 
thought we were Young Reserves but 
now I see we are Chimney Corners only. 
I like the letters the girls and boys write. 
When I wrote before I wanted a story 
of Mexico and you sent me a nice one. 
I wish I knew how old you are. Mother 
says twenty-five. That must be a very 
nice age when you are at it, but I am 
only 11%, the baby I care for is one 
plus (1+.) So he has never read the 
Chimney Corner. The other day I 
thought that when he grows up to read 
it we will all be very old people. 

I want to thank you for sending me 
that Mexico story, I took it to school 
and the teacher read it to everybody, so 
you see it was worth sending. I wrote 
a little poem, it is not any good but may- 
be it will please you, 

“When I grow up I long to be 

The nicest, brightest little me, 

I hope I'll be kind and good and true, 
I'd like, dear Jesus, to be like you.’ 

With many thanks for the Mexico leaf- 
let, Your loving little friend, Elinor 
Tracey.” 


Perhaps you remember the poem “A 
Dollar Bill’s Dream” sent to our poetry 
contest by Anna Murphy Parker, Vin- 
centown, N. Y. in April. The other day 
a little letter came with a dollar bill 
pinned on it, saying: 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Dear Miss Applegarth, 

Here is the one dreaming dollar bill 
that mother wrote about; it is really 
true, we just enjoyed giving up our 
pennies which we had saved for Easter 
and we wish it were more. 

One little girl and two boys 
“To help bring the campaign to completion,’ 

And there was a third letter with 
money! Think of it! 


y 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Miss Applegarth, 

I have been reading the book ‘The 
Honorable Japanese Fan.” It says in it 
about the ladies in Brookline giving 
money so missionaries can go to Japan 
and I would like to give some too. I 
am quite near Brookline now because 
I had to come up to Boston to be treated 
by the doctor up here, for I have the 
disease called infantile paralysis. My 
sister has it too. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mariana Gibby. 
(9 years old.) 


The Spirit of the House 


T isn’t the chairs and the books and 
the things, 
Or the pictures that hang on the walls. 
And it isn’t the bird, although gayly he 
sings. 
It’s the laughter that rings in the halls. 
It’s the smile on the face of the mother 
at night. 
And the joy in the little ones’ eyes 
And our love for each other with all its 
delight 
That make up the home that we prize. 


The house is just mortar and stone in 
itself, 
And the fireplace like all of its kind; 
There isn’t a window or door or a shelf 
But many just like it you’ll find. 
But the home is endowed with a spirit 
that’s rich 
And the commonest nook is aglow 
With the love and devotion and tender- 
ness which 
Make sacred the home that we know. 


There are many who costlier furnishings 
own, 
And many with treasures we miss, 
But nowhere for us is such happiness 
known— 
There dwell our contentment and 
bliss, 
And we envy no mortal his station or 
place. 
His home with our home can’t com- 
pare, 
For our house is blessed by an infinite 
grace 
And enriched by the spirit that’s there. 
—Edgar Guest. 


| 
| 
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This letter was written in the } 
and in response to my letter 
Mariana where her two dollars wi 
ing she wrote from her home iry 
field, N. J., saying how much be 
is and how happy that she has be 
to do something special for th 
homeless earthquaked children it, 
Certainly these are Red Letter dh 
other children when such nice st 
give them bowls of rice and scho) 
and Bibles! j 


A fourth letter sent me this | 
poem, cut from some magazine. }} 
like the kind of paper on whic 
Martin’s Book is usually print, 


that is merely a guess: f 


HOW MANY? 


By Oscar H. Roesner 
How many stairs 


In a small boy’s eye? 
How many plums 

In a printer’s pi? | 
How many drums 

In an ear of corn? 
How many beams ~ | 

In the sun at morn? f 
How many shaves 

In a razorback? 
How many points 

In some old hard tack? | 
How many hops 

In a rail switch frog? 
How many knots 

In an old ship’s log? 
How many cents 

In the bill of a crane? 
How many dips 

In an aeroplane? 
How many sleeps 

In a brand new bunk? 
How many trays 

In an elephant’s trunk? 
How many teeth 

In a chicken’s comb? 
How many hums 

In a wild bee home? 
How many shoes 

Can a foothill wear? 
How many sails 

Does a dog’s bark bear? 
How many leaps 

In a table leg? 


How many yolks 
In a plant called egg? 
How many crows 
Make a rooster black? 
How many months 
Make a river slack? 
How many quilts 
In a harbor berth? 
How many housetops 
Spin on earth? 
Do these sums 
Without a mistake 
And you may have 
Ice cream and cake. 
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' Boston Letter 
| By Cuartes H. Watson 
' The Church Congress 
{ipiscopal brethren have for near- 
- days, in Ford Hall, been in con- 
assembled. They hospitably 
their strenuous theological pabu- 
h interested visitors. For fifty 
hey have kept their congress 
3, yet with all its variant views, 
{fettered utterances, they never 
fid. Confidence of the church in 
isthood, and of the priesthood in 
4ther, must have cast out fear. 
\f us remember a denomination 
ye had a congress that for a time 
jtrong race, and printed a body 
};, Christian thinking, yet whose 
1 freedom so stampeded the doc- 
fearsome, that they demanded its 
+n. 
| At Its Jubilee 
|tpiscopal congress, though still 
tit its jubilee, shows the general 
/f£ Christian interest away from 
j1 theology and_ elaborated 
m. Twenty-five years ago, it 
{: old “Music Hall” day after day, 
(th impressed the outside visitor 
yat organ of Episcopalian expres- 


-hings account for its perpetuity: 
jielled freedom, and Christian 
i. The proof of its freedom is 
ysnough even for a Baptist; and 
‘ction of its urbanity shows free- 
) ts best among brethren. So the 
| teachers, scholars, leaders, lay- 
¢ne on in smooth succession, and 
/7 utter their near-by truths, as 
i-fetched absurdities. Even the 
jes come through charming 
Often the stamp of priestly sin- 
id purity was unmistakable. There 
Jascinating glow upon the faces 
extreme churchmen, as_ they 
(co champion the impossible. Evt- 
he theological world was a big 
vh its wide-apart poles, yet roll- 
lsweet sunshine. And the sun- 
1s old, as if it always had been, 
lays would be, and was reveal- 
'ch variety. 

dle priest with an engaging face, 
/a strong technical and emotional 
{t for auricular confession. Then 
( another, who smacked of rev- 
odernism and psychology, and 
jt over. Yet the opponents of 
uded you, in the general hand- 
1 when both masterpieces were 
( Later came ona live theologian 
‘structed an imposing ecclesiasti- 
/nism, which, to be complete, 
iid Up in one’ vicegerent of God 
| Prompt and hearty came the 
{from the high churchmen who 
(a pope. 

sare the wide extremes in a long 
| fellowship of freedom, and an 
‘lying urbanity that is perfect, 
\* is Christian. 


Among Ourselves 


President Evans and the Ministers 

It was one of the notable events to 
hear President Milton G. Evans of 
Crozer at the ministers’ meeting. He had 
a happy and close-fitting subject: “The 
Gospel that We Forget.” When he had 
finished, we knew just what the gospel 
was, and how and where we had for- 
gotten it. We were left with two out- 
standing impressions; that Dr. Evans 
was just the man to bring us such a mes- 
sage; and exactly the type of teacher 
to head a school for training young 
preachers. 

When you are convinced that there is 
behind a great speech, a genuine man, 
and a fine intelligence, you settle down 
to enjoy the rare treat to the utmost. 
That is what we all did. The whole ex- 
perience was the enjoyment of a revela- 
tion, and the culminating portion, proved 
to be a clear, satisfying revelation of 
our Divine Lord. 

The range of the address was wide, its 
grasp comprehensive, its tone persuasive 
and Christian, and it showed surprising 
familiarity with the ethnic religions and 
their developing apostacies, from which 
the ‘Christian revelation, possessed and 
unforgotten, would have saved them. 
The speaker claimed that the great 
Christian revival now in progress in the 
world, and that would save it, is a new 
grip on the substance of a gospel that 
through forgetfulness, we have slipped 
away from. We welcomed the message, 
and were grateful for the messenger. 


The Haskell Memorial Service 


In the beautiful home church at New- 
ton Center the memorial service to Col. 
Edward H. Haskell was held on May 2. 
It was just such a tribute of affectionate 
appreciation as a man like Colonel 
Haskell would inspire. The attendance 
was large and representative, and all 
looked glad and comforted to hear true 
and generous words, about a true and 
generous man. Doctor Arbuckle, the pas- 
tor, presided, and conducted the devo- 
tional service. The speakers represented 
the main lines of Colonel Haskell’s busi- 
ness and Christian interests. Professor 
John M. English spoke as the long-ago 
pastor of Young Haskell in Gloucester, 
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and the later neighbor and intimate 
friend in Newton Center. The address 
had the flavor of tender affection. 

Mr. Albert H. Curtis, Colonel Haskell’s 
successor as president of the trustees 
of the New England Baptist Hospital, 
gave a charming outline of his former 
chief as a consecrated business man, and 
enthusiast in good works. Dr. Peter C. 
Wright, associate secretary of the min- 
isters and missionaries benefit board of 
which Col. Haskell was president since 
the death of Doctor Morehouse, spoke 
of the amazing growth of the fund dur- 
ing his leadership, from $900,000 to $11,- 
000,000, and beautifully emphasized those 
rare qualities of mind and heart that won 
the loving admiration of those who had 
known Haskell best and longest. 


On the printed program, there was a 
speaking picture of the colonel, and it 
bore the gentleness, strength and loyal 
enthusiasm that we were glad to possess 
in him and are sad to lose now in his 
departure from us. We shall long re- 
member the real face, with its kindly 
light, and its sustained Christian purpose. 


Dr. Fred P. Haggard 


How many Baptists all over the coun- 
try will be glad to hear that Doctor 
Haggard is to be a Massachusetts Bap- 
tist pastor! The good church at West 
Acton, hearing that he was available, 
wisely called him with heartiness, and he 
begins his ministry at once. The Bap- 
tist church there has the field, so the 
pastor’s boundless energy and resource- 
fulness in organizing things, and bring- 
ing them to pass, will have full scope. 
It is not often that a village church gets 
in its minister so large a capital of ex- 
perience in missions, and in the large 
enterprises of the denomination, as Doc- 
tor Haggard will bring into his efficient 
practical leadership. 

A Good Convention Prayer. 


Lady Ann Richie, daughter of Thack- 
eray, gives as her favorite prayer, one 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s. It would ad- 
mirably express the devout petitions of 
our Baptist hosts at Milwaukee: 

“O, Lord, my Maker and Protector 
who has graciously sent me into the 
world to work out my own salvation, en- 
able me to drive from me all such un- 
quiet and perplexing thoughts as may 
mislead and hinder me in the practise 
of those duties which thou hast required. 
And while it shall please thee to con- 
tinue me in this world, where much is to 
be done, and little to be known, teach 
me by thy Holy Spirit to withdraw my 
mind from unprofitable and dangerous 
inquiries, from difficulties vainly curious, 
and doubts impossible to be solved. Let 
me rejoice in the light which thou hast 
imparted, let me serve thee with active 
zeal and humble confidence, and wait 
with patient expectation for the time 
in which the soul which thou receivest, 
shall be satisfied with knowledge. Amen.” 


Nebraska Letter 
By R. R. Coon 
Among the Churches 

Dr. E. W. White has just closed a 
good meeting at the country church of 
Chambers; several have been baptized 
with others to follow. Pastor Hamlyn 
and his wife have done splendid work 
there, but leave in September to complete 
their studies. 

Rey. S. Miller, pastor at Prairie Union, 
has closed. thirty-five continuous years 
of pastoral work in Nebraska; the long- 
est, we believe, of any similar service. 
This event was given special notice in 
a recent Sunday’s meeting. Dr. North- 
rup, addressing our graduating class, 
mentioned three things causing a-minis- 


ter’s failure: Lack of character; lack of 
tact and lack of hard work. Sam Mill- 
er's thirty-five active years illustrate 


none of these faults. Had a fourth lack 
been mentioned it would not have been 
lack of higher education but needing an 
efficient wife. Mrs. Miller is a worthy 
partner in every way. 

Gibbon is one of the churches holding 
a special program celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Publication So- 
ciety. Many missed opportunity for a 
fine meeting. The annual meeting of 
this church showed a successful year 
just closed. In spite of severe financial 
reverses the amount pledged for the N. 
W. M. was more than paid. Mrs. Dean, 
very prominent in church work, recently 
died. The pastor, Rev. E. H. Jackson, 
attended the funeral of John Eckley, of 
Stromsburg, a leading member there, 
one of the founders of the Stromsburg 
Swedish Seminary. He has a son in 
Colorado State University, dean of chem- 
istry. In march Gibbon churches united 
in meetings, Rev. Wm. Allen, of Scot- 
land leading the music. Special atten- 
tion was given to enlisting the boys and 
girls. Mr. Jackson is well settled in 
his work, and has declined calls from 
three churches where he has been pas- 
tor. Churches appreciate his services. 

The good church at Polk has called 
again—this time Rev. Mr. Ilsley, of Mac- 


Pherson, Kan., with strong hopes of his 
acceptance. 
Rev. F. W. Benjamin, “who has done 


excellent work at Arnold for several 
months as acting pastor,” quoting from 
the state paper, will probably continue 
there for the completion of the building, 
which will be an unusual victory. A re- 
cent “college day” there was of special 
interest. 


Broken Bow had the privilege of burn 


ing the note of a burdensome debt, 
May 2. 
Rev. Claude Neal, of Fairbury, joins 


other pastors in publishing a weekly 
paper full of local news. This is “church 
federation” of which we need have no 
fear. Special meetings will be held in 
the Fairbury Church, led by Doctor 
Kramer. 
Rest from Toil 

Two faithful Christian workers have 
recently entered the rest above. Mur- 
dock G. Macleod, of Omaha, died March 
6. He was one of the leading laymen of 
Nebraska—trustee, deacon, Bible-class 
teacher and Sunday-school superinten- 


dent in his church. He helped to or- 
ganize the Omaha Baptist Union and was 
its first president, and was one of the 
founders of the B. Y. P. U. of America. 
His last days on earth he lived as he had 
ever lived, happily, peacefully. 

Mrs. A. S. Merrifield died in Kansas 
City at the home of her daughter, Dr. 
Beulah Merrifield. As the wife and con- 
stant helper and adviser of Dr. A. S. 
Merrifield in his strenuous and success- 
ful labors for Grand Island College, she 
endeared herself to the friends of that 
institution and numerous associates and 
friends in Nebraska. Mrs. Merrifield was 
one of the choice spirits of earth. 

Grand Island 

This city has come to be known as 
permanent Baptist headquarters for Ne- 
braska as it has long been known as the 
site of the state Baptist college. The 
third city in the state, it is the chief point 
between Omaha and the Rockies on the 
main line of the leading railroad from 
Chicago to the coast. Here fifty years 
ago an enterprising colony located the 
town, just remembered by a proper cele- 
bration. The ‘Grand Island Association, 
that then included territory from Colum- 
bus to Colorado, holds its fiftieth anni- 
versary here where it was organized 
September 11, 1874. Its executive com- 
mittee have held two meetings preparing 
for that celebration. 

In General 

The Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary announces a short course on 
“Rural Church Problems;” July 14-Aug. 
2. Well directed such courses should bet- 
ter qualify one to guide a rural Nebraska 
church. 

Repeated advices from leading officials 
to “do without candy, chewing gum, to- 
bacco, etc.,” fall upon listless ears, for as 
a rule their congregations practice 
stewardship rather than the using of the 
articles named. 


Pacific Northwest Letter 


By Lreonarp W. RILEY 
Pastors and laymen alike are eagerly 
awaiting reports as to the outcome of 
our New World Movement. So far as 
I have heard the churches of the North- 
west have put forth serious efforts to 


meet their obligations in this connection. 


OLD 
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The First church at McMinnyj 
example, has paid slightly mor| 
the amount pledged at the begin: 
the period. It would be interes, 
deed to know how many other of 
in the Northwest have done so. ]j 
who have will report to me, I s| 
glad to tabulate the results. 


First Church, Spokane, | 
Rev. John Newton Garst ap} 
April 20 as Completion day. App, 
strenuous efforts were put forth {j 
all unpaid pledges redeemed, 
reports the money was still com 
Doctor Garst recently spent twoy 
assisting Doctor Henry at the} 
church, Yakima. In two weeks hj 
ered thirty-four sermons and ad, 
and in the afternoons called oj; 
than 200 people. In all, ninety-i 
sponded to his invitation to confe; 
in Christ and unite with the | 
About 75 per cent of all additior) 
by baptism, the majority being § 
among them several husbands an} 
wives. At his own church in Sj 
eighty new members have been r¢ 
during the past eight months. Lar 
gregations are attending upon f 
Carst’s ministry and his sermone 
indicate a live man in both the sty 
the pulpit. 
The McMinnville Chateh | 
The past year has been a good i 


_ the First church at McMinnville, 6 


Charles L. Trawin, pastor. The 
report to the West Willamette 4s 
tion indicates that during the pa 
thirty-four have been received 
tism, sixty-eight by letter and tli 
experience. Losses by letter anct 
wise were seventy-six, making| 
gain of twenty- nine. The presen 
bership is 795. The total expen 
the past year amounted to $404) 
total raised for beneficence waif 
making a total raised for all puryx 
$10,070. Twenty years ago thish 
had 266 members, raised $1594 i 
rent expenses and $308 for bent 
and a grand total for all purpe 
$3562, according to the State | i 
of 1903. 
Growth in Twenty Years 
The other day a matter of is 
took me to Springfield, Ore., 1(J 
away. The trip was made inal 
coach. Along the way my thoult 
verted to conditions as they wea 
twenty years ago when I became? 
tendent of missions for Oregon. | 
not help marveling at the chang¢} 
have been wrought during the 
decades. Conditions then wer) 
primitive compared with what 0; 
today. Railroad facilities at th 
were none too good, while the ‘i 
ferred to was made over as fine! 
way of ‘hard-surfaced road as a 
found in this country. | 
Amity. 
The churches along the way | f 
for a large share of my mec 
The first town reached was Amit) 
ty years ago this church had eG 
Douglas as full time pastor, th L 
bership numbered eighty-nine 2 
day school attendance, 127. THE 
erty was valued at $2100 and ia 
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were $721. These figures and 
irs which follow are taken from 
ial of 1903. Modern conditions 
been altogether helpful to this 
or, while its present property is 
it $7500, the membership is only 
ns with an enrolment at Sun- 


yol of twenty-four. Prof. L. S. 
: of Linfield College is the non- 
pastor. 
Monmouth. 
ext town through which we 


jvas Monmouth. Twenty years 
| church was a mission field cared 
‘ae pastor of the church at Inde- 
1, who at that time was Rev. A. 
¢ Today Dr. W. J. Sly of Lin- 
(lege is the temporary supply. 
Irch has a membership of forty- 
’h an enrolment of seventy-five 
sunday school. The property is 
.t $12,000. The Oregon state 
i chool is located here, which fact 
‘the Oregon Baptist Convention 
innually large investment in this 
\: work. 
Corvallis. 

ext town reached was Corvallis, 
“eat evidence of growth is mani- 
joth the town and the church and 
¢y in the Oregon agricultural col- 
ch is located here. Twenty years 
: field was one of the most dis- 
yg in Oregon. Rev. Mark Noble 
» pastor. The church house was 
/t $1500 and was little more than 
|There were sixty-two members 
‘Annual indicates that they raised 


irent expenses $183 and _ had 
‘ght in the Sunday school. To- 
Daniel Bryant is the pastor. 


Ireh property is valued at $53,- 
(members number 441, while 395 
iiled in the Sunday school. The 
jient of the college at this point 
lis particular church one of the 
jategic we have in Oregon. 
Eugene. 
| Corvallis we went to Eugene. 
‘ne of the three largest cities in 
i the others being Salem and 
It is a beautiful city. The 
versity, which is likewise rapid- 
ying, is located here and _ its 
are attractive. Twenty years 
oe C. Wright, now our state 
indent of missions, was pastor 
icshurch here. The property at 
i: was valued at $5500, the mem- 
‘ibered 174. They raised $800 for 
expenses and $96 for beneficence 
The Sunday school enrolment 
Today Rev. C. E. Dunham is 
| The membership has reached 
lst year $12.080 was raised for 
/expenses and $5131 for benefi- 
(he Sunday school enrolment is 
le present property is valued at 
}nd the church has recently in- 
.d a movement to raise $150,000 
\y modern church building which 
le Baptists to do their share in 
or the spiritual interests of the 
/ in our state university. 
Springfield. 
ae is about four miles east of 
| Twenty years ago Rev. C. R. 
\¥aS pastor of our little church 
/ich had at that time fifty-eight 
* They raised $240 for current 
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expenses and $30 for beneficence. The 
Sunday school enrolment was forty-one. 
Rev. Edgar B. Luther is pastor today. 
The membership is 141 and Sunday 
school enrolment, 175. For current ex 
penses $1729 were raised and $259 for 
beneficence. 

These figures will give my readers 
some idea of the growth of our Baptist 
cause in Oregon during the past two de- 
cades. While it has been fairly encour- 
aging, the outlook for still greater de- 
velopment could hardly be more promis- 
ing. The Willamette valley is certainly, 
when natural advantages are considered, 
one of the most promising in the United 
States. 


PASTOR 


CALVARY 
MILWAUKEE 


C: J. 
CHURCH 


Doctor W. B. Pope. 

On the way back I turned off the main 
highway at Monroe in order to see my 
good friend Dr. W. B. Pope, who 
wrought so well for the kingdom in Colo- 
rado, Indiana and Oregon. Doctor Pope 
is now living on a little orchard tract a 
mile and a half from Monroe. He has 
never fully recovered from the accident 
with which he met at Hermiston, Ore., 
while general missionary of Oregon. 
Since that day he has not been without 
more or less pain. 

I found him batching, as Mrs. Pope is 
now about to complete a teacher’s course 
at the state normal school, where she 
expects to receive her diploma in a few 
weeks. Doctor Pope, by means of our 
denominational papers, is keeping in 
touch with all the work of the kingdom. 
He is glad to hear from his brethren 
at any time. He is the same cheerful, 
hopeful servant of the Master his friends 
knew him to be in former days. 

I sometimes wonder whether we, as 
brethren in Christ Jesus, give that 
thought which we should give to those 
who are today laid aside from the active 
work. The golden rule should not be 
forgotten when we think of these faith- 
ful workers of former days. 

Linfield College, Oregon. 
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Delaware Convention in 
Annual Meeting 


By CuHarites A, WALKER 


In early colonial times Delaware was 
an integral part of Pennsylvania, the ter- 
ritory being known as “the three lower 
counties on the Delaware’: and until 
recent years the ‘Baptist interests of 
Delaware have been intimately linked 
with those of the Keystone state. There 
was a time when all the Baptist churches 
of the state were in fellowship with the 
Philadelphia Association and one church, 
the Shiloh, of Washington, the first 
negro Baptist church to be constituted 
in the state, still continues to enjoy 
that associational relationship. Nearly 
fifty years ago, however, the Baptists of 
Delaware formed a Baptist Union, which 
not only held annual meetings, but also 
met quarterly. Later came the “Dela- 
ware Baptist Union Association” com- 
posed not only of the Baptist churches 
in the state, but of Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, and this organization 
continued to function until the Northern 
Baptist Convention urged the state as 
the entity of convention work. Delaware 
complied with the requirements of the 
new situation, and in 1916 organized the 
“Delaware Baptist State Convention,” 
while the Delaware County churches in 
Pennsylvania organized the “Riverside” 
Association. 

The eighth annual meeting of the 
Delaware Convention was held May 8-9 
with the Delaware Avenue church, of 
to which Rev. Horace C. 
Broughton has recently come as pastor 
from Granville, N. Y. Rev. George D. 
Allison, of the Second church, Wilming- 
ton, and Rev. A. F. Williamson, of the 
Bethany church, Le aang president 
and vice-presidents respectively, directed 
the convention. Bible readings were 
given by Rev. C. A. Chader, of the Swed- 
ish church, Wilmington, and Dean W. L. 
Pettingill, of the Philadelphia School of 
the Bible, formerly the pastor of the 
North Church, Wilmington, and still in 
the fellowship of that church. Devo- 
tional periods were conducted by the 
pastors of the state. The introductory 
sermon was preached by Rev. A. G. 
Scott, of the Mount Enon negro church, 
Wilmington, on “The Great Commis- 
sion,” and the choir of his church won 
applause by the singing of the negro 
spirituals. Rev. Charles A. Walker, of 
Dover, was the appointed preacher of 
the convention sermon, and his theme, 
“The Gospel According to You,’ was 
regarded as a fitting preface to the 
“FRield Survey of Our Foreign Work,” 
by Secy. P. H. J. Lerrigo, who followed 
him. Other addresses were given by 
Rev. A. F. Williamson, on “Evangelism 
in the Local Church,’ and Rev. George 
D. Allison, on “Constructive Religious — 
Education.” 

At the woman’s session, Mrs. Chas. 
A. Walker of Dover, the president, oc- 
cupied the chair, and Mrs. R. J. Fer- 
guson, also of Dover, in the absence of 
the secretary, recorded the proceedings. 
Addresses were given by Miss Esther 
Legee, of the settlement house in Phila- 
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delphia, who told of her work among 
the Italians of that city, and by Mrs. J. 
Herbert Cope, who grew up, as did her 
husband, in the Germantown section of 
Philadelphia, and who has been as- 
sociated with him in the work among 
the Chins of Burma’ Prior to the 
woman’s meeting, Rev. William G. Rus- 
sell, of Philadelphia, director of the 
Pennsylvania Board of -Promotion, 
gave the latest figures received in con- 
nection with the New World Movement. 

The visitor who signally honored the 
Delaware Convention was Dr. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery, of Rochester, N. 
Y., president of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society. Hers was the closing 
address of the convention, on “Launch 
Out Into the Deep,” and was a fine in- 
spiration to the audience that filled the 
Spacious auditorium of the Delaware 
Avenue church. She had come to Wil- 
mington from the annual meeting of the 
Atlantic District, in Pittsburgh, holding 
conferences, and lending her encourage- 
ment at all times. 

Rev. George A. Allison, of the Sec- 
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ond church, Wilmington, was reelected 
president of the convention; Rev. C. A. 
Chader, the Wilmington Swedish pas- 
tor, was chosen vice-president; Rev. 
Samuel C. Welsh, of Milford, and Ed- 
ward H. Porter, a Wilmington business 
man, and a member of the Second 
church, were reelected secretary and 


Church News by States 


New England | 


A MOVEMENT HAS BEEN started by Main 
Street church, Meriden, Conn., for a new 
church and parish house. The project was 
discussed at the annual business meeting 
held Monday, May 5, and a committee 
was appointed to look into the matter. 
The plan is to sell the valuable corner 
for commercial purposes and to build an 
up-to-date church and parish house on 
the site of the present parsonage. Dur- 
ing the six months since Rev. L. J. Shep- 
ler became pastor here, twenty-five new 
members have been received, fifteen of 
them by baptism. The reports of all the 
church organizations show that the work 
is in excellent condition. The year closed 
with all bills paid and a good surplus in 
the treasury for the new year. The pas- 
tor was given a substantial increase in 
salary. 


On FRIDAY EVENING, May 1, the West 
Brattleboro church (Vt.) Rev. C. Walter 
Bishop pastor, held its annual meeting. 
The reports indicated progress in all de- 
partments. On Saturday and Sunday, 
May 2-3, the church celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. Rev. Newell A. Wood of 
Williamstown, Mass., a former pastor, 
participated in the Saturday program. A 
feature of the Saturday afternoon pro- 
gram was a song service conducted by 
Mr. R. B. Thomas of Guilford, a former 
choir leader, with Mrs. Minnie B. Fitts, a 
former oganist, playing the melodeon 
used in the early days of the church. 
The parish supper following the after- 
noon program afforded opportunity for 
delightful fellowship. Of the nineteen 
original members of the church, five are 
living, three having continued their mem- 
bership. The church has a total member- 


ship of 164. 
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treasurer respectively; and Rey. 
Williamson, the Bethany pastor, y 
elected state representative on th, 
board of missionary cooperation, | 

The next annual convention w 
held in Dover, May 14-15, 1925, i 
nection with the seventy-fifth ari 
sary of the Dover church. 


THE CHURCH AT SoutH Win} 
Vt., has suffered a severe logs thi 
the sudden death of its pastor, Rey, 
rence A. Comey. During his shor} 
torate Mr. Comey had greatly en 
himself, not only to the members | 
church, but to the people of the to 
well. He assumed the pastorate | 
last fall, and in spite of a serio) 
ness during the winter he had rer 
splendid service to the church and\ 
munity. The funeral service was hi 
the church on Friday, May 1, Rey,| 
Eno of South Londonderry offic} 
Mrs. J. J. Fowler of Bristol, a sis 
Mr. Comey, accompanied the ,bo} 
Sharon, Mass., where burial took} 
on Saturday. 


THE HARDWICK CHURCH (Vt.), ext 
a unanimous call to Rev. Rober] 
of New York City. Mr. Ball acj 
and began his work on May 18. | 


THe New CALVARY CHURCH at S$} 
field, Vt., is steadily increasing its} 
bership. On Easter Sunday aftet 
the pastor, Rev. George Pomfreyh 
tized five, using the baptistry «| 
Bellows Falls church. 


On Easter SUNQAY EVENING foun} 
received into the Bellows Falls 
(Vt.), by baptism, and the pastork 
John M. Maxwell, expects to rk 
a larger group on Children’s Da! 


THE DEATH OF Mr. Arthur A. f 
which occurred on Apr. 22, means ail 
loss to the Sutton church (Vt.) of h 
Rev. Elisha Sanderson is pastor. Hit 
one of its most earnest and consea 
members and in the prime of life.| 


On SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Apr. 7 
Norton Mills church (Vt.) of whiclk 
Kenneth N. Brueton is pastor, et) 
the cantata, “The Prince of i 
rendered by the choir of the fF) 
Church of Dixville, Canada, of 
Mr. Brueton is also pastor. The do 
tion of the church and the large aus 
gathered, in some cases from a dill 
of six or seven miles, bore testi 
to the appreciation of the Norton 
for the kindness and courtesy off 
friends across the border. 


On Easter Sunpay at St. Joho 
church (Vt.), Rev. W. M. Richas 
pastor, sixteen were received intl) 
church by baptism; with the twiP 
viously baptized and eight receiv} 
letter, this makes a total of twet” 
received since Mr. Richardson asf 
the pastorate. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of the i 
Rev. George W. Peck, Jr., the Ro 
church (Vt.) continues to movil 
ward. During the year twenty” 
have been received into the chur} 
baptism and twelve by letter, ‘4 
these being baptized on Easter F 
The church has engaged Miss 1” 
Jolivette, a member of the ae 
church, who will graduate from thi 
tist Institute for Christian Work: 
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phia in June, as assistant pas- 
iss Jolivette is president of her 
the training school, and was last 
ected to put on the daily vaca- 
le school at the Northern Bap- 
yvention. She has also taught 
n Park School of Methods for 


irs. 


SE OF THE INABILITY of the Bran- 
eh to entertain the large num- 
ielegates expected at the centen- 
liversary, the convention proper 
‘held at Burlington, Vt., May 19- 
lsive. However, in view of the 
itt the convention was organized 
lon in 1824, it seemed fitting that 
lart of the celebration be held 
A special program has been ar- 
or Brandon for Sunday, May 18, 
_ the following convention speak- 
participate: Rev. Howard B. 
sditor of Missions, Hon. Henry 
f Brattleboro, Miss Elizabeth 
1, missionary in Assam, Mr. 
'D. Brookins of the editorial staff 
Watchman-Examiner and Rev. 
Cowart of Bennington, who will 
(the stereopticon lecture tracing 
-evements of Vermont Baptists 
‘he past 100 years. In arranging 
‘ennial program, every effort has 
de to present a program entirely 
‘of the occasion. Vermont Bap- 
thus to be afforded an oppor- 
f hearing some of the outstand- 
ers of the denomination. In ad- 
» those mentioned in connection 
Brandon program, the following 
ng those from outside the state: 
rrin R. Judd, representing the 
s Home Mission Society, Rev. 
buckle, of Newton Center, Mass., 
'n F. Weeks, Dr. Owen C. Brown 
/W. H. Main, representing the 
lion Society, Rev. Richard N. 
, professor in Newton Theologi- 
itution, Rev. W. Quay Roselle, 
bn, Mass., Rev. Hugh A. Heath, 
dn, representing the state con- 
, Rev. C. L. White, representing 
1e Mission Society and Rev. J. 
Mins, representing the Foreign 
Society. During the entire con- 
the delegates will be asked to 
what great things the Lord 
‘ought—in -state, in nation, in 
the heritage of the past present- 
vhallenge for the future. 
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' Atlantic States 


ay 4, Rev. A. Franx Houser, pas- 
he First church, Olean, N. Y., 
2 hand of fellowship to 112, 
je of whom had been received 
ism. Twenty-two await bap- 
‘new Bible school plant is com- 
t has thirty-eight rooms in the 
artments and also a_ regular- 
It is a complete social, recrea- 
dreligious plant. Walter Truex, 
hysical director for boys and 
‘ss Mary A. Burchard, for -girls 
len. . 


| Feverer was ordained at Mexico, 
lay 6. Moderator, Rev. R. N. 
eetons clerk, C. L. Dakin, of 
sermon by H. Clark Colbrook, 
ise, N. Y. Other parts by Rev. 
land, C. L. Dakin, Rev. S. A. 
‘ev. Geo. Carr, Rev. James A. 


id H. Clark Colbrook. 


} AT THE RECENT annual meeting 
arksburg (W. Va.) church were 
ng: About $15,000 was raised 


by the church for work at home and 
abroad. 104 members were received; 
seventy-two by baptism. As a result of 
recent meetings conducted by the pastor 
eighteen were baptized, most of them 
coming from the Sunday school; total 
membership 1125. The Sunday school 
reported an enrolment of 1202; seventy- 
five efficient officers and teachers com- 
pose the staff of workers. The school 
raised $3429, and closed the year with 
$615 in the treasury. The school over- 
flows the church, filling the parsonage 
and the church home. Two rooms 18 
by 40 have recently been added to the 
church home to provide additional space 
for organized classes, and other improve- 
ments made. A teacher training class 
is studying “The Coming School of the 
Church,” Old Testament history and the 
international lessons. The pastor, Rev. 
J. W. Grace, is nearing the close of his 
fifth year. The church voted to send 
him to the Northern Baptist Convention. 


REPORTS FOR THE YEAR ending Apr. 30 re- 
vealed fine progress in First church, 
Homestead, Pa. There were forty ad- 
ditions, thirty-one of the number com- 
ing by baptism. No special series of 
meetings were held, but in the regular 
preaching services the invitation is given 
and the pastor has stressed every-mem- 
ber evangelism. A fine fellowship exists 
and all services are well attended. The 
last of a $40,000 mortgage was paid and 
the mortgage burned Apr. 17 as a part 
of the celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary. Missions have been cared for. 
During the year the building has been 
renovated, the organ rebuilt anda set of 
chimes installed. These were used the 
first time on Easter Sunday. The en- 
tire amount raised for all purposes by 
the church and its organizations was 
$22,970. A larger program is being con- 
templated for next year. A committee 
was appointed on church extension to 
look after planting a mission in the 
Homestead Park district, a rapidly grow- 
ing section. The employment of a help- 
er to the pastor as church visitor and 
worker has been authorized. The church 
and Bible school at the close of the serv- 
ice presented the pastor, Rev. Chas. E. 
Griffin and wife with a fine silver set as 
a token of the esteem in which they are 
held by the. members. 


A SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS instruction which 
lasted a week was recently held at the 
Calvary church, (D. C.) this was an asso- 
ciational project, and was participated in 
by the Sunday schools of all our churches. 
There was a combined attendance of 
nearly 400. The teaching was of a high 
order; the evening lectures were full of 
inspiration, and the institute has left a 
profound influence upon church and 
Sunday-school life. 


FIFTH AND THE METROPOLITAN CHURCHES, 
(D. C.) have closed a religious campaign 
with the Rev. T. O. Reese as the evan- 
gelist and Mr. T. H. Farr as choir leader 
and soloist. The meetings have been 
largely attended, the interest was well 
sustained, and in addition to the quick- 
ening of the churches, there has been a 
large ingathering of new members. 


THe EASTER SEASON was unusually in- 
teresting this year in Baptist churches 
of District of Columbia. Many of the 
pastors baptized a large number of con- 
verts on Easter Sunday. Dr. Abernethy 
baptized between thirty and forty on that 
day. An outstanding feature in the 
Easter services was the gathering of 
money to apply toward the great money 
campaigns closing in both the Northern 


All 


and Southern Conventions. The Calvary 
Church raised $3000 in its offering that 
day. A unique feature in the services 
there was the presence on the platform 
of a great money chest, appropriately 
decorated and inscribed with suitable 
passages of Scripture. 

THE PETwortH CHURCH (D. C.), has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. H. J. Smith of 
Paterson, N. J., to become its pastor. 
Mr. Smith is a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity, and has held notable pastorates 
in New York and New Jersey. 

Rev. Epwarp O. CLark of Pitman, N. lie 
has accepted a call to the new Baptist 
church at Chevy Chase, and will take 
up his work there the first of June. 

Dr. GeorceE W. Truett of Dallas, Tex., 
has closed a seven years’ mission at the 
nation’s capital, in response to an invi- 
tation by the Men’s Organized Bible 
Class Association. The meetings were 
held in Calvary church (D. C.) Great 
crowds waited upon the ministry of Doctor 
Truett, and his sermons made a profound 
impression upon all who heard him. 


THERE IS NOW ON HAND and open for 
display, at Baptist headquarters, Wash 
ington, D. C., a large consignment of 
denominational books and other litera- 
ture such as our publishing houses, north 
and south, are selling. This is a new 
departure which is already demonstrating 
its usefulness. 


TABERNACLE CHURCH, Utica, 'N. Y., has 
completed a campaign of evangelism 
conducted by five groups of personal 
workers. Asa result forty persons were 
baptized during the Easter season, mak- 
ing a total of 250 additions to the church 
membership since the beginning of Rev. 
Edward Bleakney’s pastorate here. The 
annual men’s banquet was attended by 
over 300; Dr. Ray Petty of New York 
City was the principal speaker. The an- 
nual women’s banquet had 200 present 
and Mrs. Helen Adams Moore of Pitts- 
burgh gave the address. The young peo- 
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IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 
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Between Us 


{ Did you read the forty-two items on 
the first three pages of last week’s issue 
of THe Baptist under the heading,“Folks, 
Facts and Opinion?” These items re- 
veal a cross section of denominational 
life. Read them each week, and become 
thoroughly alive as to your denomina- 
tional activities and religious news of the 
wcrld. This is only one of the services 
we are rendering for our readers who 
take pride in being apprised of religious 
current events. 

§{ This is for the eye of our friends who 
have just neglected to send in check for 
renewal. From our own experience we 
know it is an oversight... THE BAPTIST 
pays as it goes. We do not contract 
debts at the bank, Stand off our creditors, 
or draw upon our subsidy. We pay cash 
and take our discounts. But we do it 
because our subscribers and advertising 
patrons are prompt in paying us. You 
will help us to keep up this good record 
and save us from worry if when you read 
this you will lay down the paper and 
write your check for THE Baptist. 


| Business men everywhere are saying to 
the field editor, “Since your purpose 
through THE Baptist really is, as you 
say, to inform, to inspire, to cheer us, in 
short to make of us a unified happy de- 
nominational family and to cause us to 
be more efficient loyal members in our 
local churches, then by. all means send 
us THE Baptist. We want as many of 
our people as possible to receive it.” 
This is precisely the service for which 
THe Baptist is designed. Churches 
whose leaders and members subscribe to 
Tue Baptist are without exception alert, 
efficient and loyal. Your church may be 
in this class too, if you choose. Send for 
subscription blanks and sample copies. 


{Your success in Christian living as well 
as in the business world depends largely 
upon doing your work thoroughly. Read 
Tue Baptist and be a thorough-going 
Christian business man. Subscribe now. 
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ple’s banquet came as the climax of a 
series of young people’s nights held 
during the winter under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Council at which 
Mr. Bleakney gave several lectures on 
the “Social Teachings of Jesus.” Finances 
are in fine shape. The increase in offer- 
ings last year was six times greater than 
the average increase during the six pre- 
vious years. The pastor and his family 
moved this week into the new parsonage, 
the generous gift of one of the mem- 
bers, Mr) ©O27S," Koster: 


Lake Region 


Pastor Rev. J. H. VarcuHor baptized 
eleven candidates on Easter Sunday, at 
First church, Port Huron, Mich. There 
were twenty-one additions to the church 
by baptism and letter in April; among 
the number was Ralph Cochrane, secre- 
tary of the local Y. M. C. A. who .was 
elected as Sunday-school superintendent 
at the annual meeting of the church, 
and Miss Elizabeth Carlisle of the civics 
department of the high school, who has 
attained national honor through her 
efforts in the Port Huron campaign, 
which brought first prize to the city. On 
Easter Sunday morning the people placed 
$1020 on the plates as a special offering; 
this did not include the regular offer- 
ing which was over $200. The women of 
the church raised over $1700 to apply on 
the parsonage. During the present pas- 
torate of two years, the pledges have 
increased from $3900 to $7000, which 
was recently pledged. 


At BrRoADWAY CHURCH, Bay City, Mich., 
Rey. E. R. Allen, pastor, eleven persons 
were baptized on Easter Sunday. Others 
await baptism. 


THE First CHURCH at Findlay, Ohio, has 
called to the pastorate Rev. S. A. Ogg 
now with the Grace church, Chicago, 
Mr. Ogg with begin his new work the 
first Sunday in June. He has been with 
the Grace church two years while taking 
post-graduate work in the Northern 
Baptist Seminary during which time 
many new members have been added. 


On May 4, Rev. G. W. Foce gave the 
hand of fellowship to ten new members of 
the West church, Bay City, Mich. On 
Easter Sunday the pastor baptized seven- 
teen candidates, nine of them being for 
the South Church, which at present is 
without a pastor. Other candidates are 
awaiting baptism. Since Pastor Fogg 
came on the field last July he has done 
a steady, aggressive and constructive 
work. 


GENEVA CHURCH (OHIO) held the largest 
annual meeting in its history of 109 
years on May 1. The 150 members 
pledged and paid the New World appor- 
tionment of $18,000—in fact went over 
the top by $60. This victory was oc- 
casion for rejoicing. The Bible-school 
enrolment has doubled and the average 
attendance increased 66 per cent. ~The 
net gain in church membership is over 
sixty in the two past years. The coming 
year’s program includes a goal of fifty 
new members, more room and equip- 
ment for the Bible school and a larger 
financial budget which provides for a 
substantial increase in the pastor’s salary. 
The budget has been subscribed and a 
building committee appointed. So faras 
Tue Baptist is concerned this is a 10 
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per cent church, and there is the, 
tion on the part of the Pastor} 
Theodore G. Erler, to increase th). 
ber of copies taken by familie | 
south. 


THE First CHURCH of Waukegs 
received forty-seven new membey 
its fellowship at the May comr;, 
service. The membership of the ; 
is now 688. Sixteen deacons a; 
same number of deaconesses | 
elected at the anual meeting a; 
membership organized on the | 
plan. Rev. W. D. Whan is past 

Rev. W. D. WELts of Sheybogan| 
writes that he has retired and | 
pastor of the Sheboygan church, | 
caption that ran with his picture, ; 


ly published _in THE Baprisz, jj 
Rev. W. Perham is past! 
Sheboygan. 


THE Baptist TEMPLE of Racine) 
will observe its sixtieth anniy\ 
jubilee on May 25. Some of the }- 
pastors will deliver addresses a} 
time. Dr. A. Le Grand, superinti 
of missions in Wisconsin, will also | 


f 
f 


Mississippi Valley | 


le 


IN HIS REPORT AT THE annual bij 
meeting, Apr. 30, Rev. A. C. Hulj 
tor of the First Church of Grand 
Neb., said, “In the latter part of Op 
Dr. B. B. Braden was with us} 
period of two Sundays to conc 
stewardship campaign, resulting in| 
of tithers equal to 70 per cent i 
membership of the church. For 
of these signers became members | 
church during the present year, shy 
that those who promise and givel 
money are made more ready t¢ 
their lives to Christ.” During thei 
part of 1923 Mr. Braden visited che 
with a total resident membership cl 
and 1085 tithing cards were signed.” 


Tue Baptist CHURCH at Pawneil 
Neb., held its annual meeting May | 
tensive improvements have beeni 
on the church plant during the ye) 
cluding repairs on the roof, red 
tion of the auditorium and lecture } 
with new lighting fixtures for h 
rooms and the completion of thret 
class rooms in the basement. Aj 
weeks’ meeting was held before 15 
the pastor, Rev. Joseph R. Hoy, pa 
ing each evening except that ofl 
17, when State Secretary F. W. i 
made the address. These meeting? 
preceded by ten cottage prayer mei 
Two adults were baptized befos 
meetings began, and there were fol 
decisions for Christ during the mem 
Ten were baptized on Easter Sif 
evening. Plans are being made fi!) 
daily vacation Bible school to bi 
during the month of June. | 


Tue CentraL Baptist cHurcH ¢ 
ulth had for supply Oct. 20-Mar. 3IR 
I. W. Loughridge, a former pastor? 
ing that time over thirty were } 
to the membership. Others are ff 
ing the ordinance of baptism. Nv 
cial meetings were held. The chv# 
happy in having as its pastor Ri 
S. Dahlby, formerly of Parkers Fil 
who began work Apr. 1. All depar | 
of the work are in a flourishing 
tion. Mr. Loughbridge was supply ! 
First church of Superior durin; 
month of April. Rev. George C. Mm 


| 
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| 

jn the field and the outlook is 
| ally hopeful. 

_R. Bowman has accepted a call 
durch at De Witt, Ia., and began 
| on that field May 1. 

’ B. Hurcurnson, field worker 
jowa Convention, reports splen- 
trences for the Agar plan for 


}wing churches which he re- 
isited: Manchester, Marshall- 
‘dorado, Hampton, Walnut 


id Burton Avenue churches, of 
, Shell Rock and Marble Rock. 


‘ 

} R. Bossitt, pastor at Glenwood, 
mt work May 15 as financial sec- 
r Des Moines University. He 
sonced in this line of work. 


}A. WitttAMs has closed his pas- 
/Hamburg. He expects to take 
‘uate work at the University 
(ZO. 
:NVER CONVENTION for the B. Y. 
‘A, is being boosted by Chaplain 
/Gould, transportation manager 
/ Baptist young people. 
| N. NETTLEMAN, Forest Avenue 
Yes Moines, baptized a number 
(s recently. 
‘NIVERSITY CHURCH, Des Moines, 
i:d the city union of woman’s 
May 6. The annual meeting 
‘urch showed progress in every 
fat. A large men’s class is being 
| by A. M. Eldridge, president, 
Sonnichsen as teacher. Eleven 
1ized into the fellowship of the 
cently. 


INT JOHN 
id by Dean R. N. Carr, pro- 
| program for the First church, 
Heaa, May i1. Mr. Million 
/o the finance committee of the 
‘neeting in New York City. 
‘ywland Hanson of Dles Moines 
7, gave a series of addresses 
_Y. P. U. district convention 
i Minn., May 11. 

\m. WILKINS, of Minneapolis, be- 
‘pastorate at Burton Avenue 
‘aterloo, Ia., May 1. The Dunk- 
larch has called Rev. J. T. 
| of Bryant, S. Diak. He expects 
this work in Iowa soon. The 
| Osage has called Rev. E. W. 
. Chicago. 


if 


Pacific. Coast 


‘DAY, May 4, the Swedish Bap- 
ih of Bellingham, Wash., wel- 


: 


|0 its membership eleven per- 


‘ae of these were baptized on 
inday. New members have been 
very month of this year. There 
'a marked increase in interest 
ded growth in all departments 
wrch since the coming two 
| of the present pastor, Rev. 
‘sons. 
HURCH, PorTLAND, OrE., has 
i two-weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
‘sisted by Evangelist G. G. 
| of Denver. Thirty-six con- 
ene reported. Eighteen mem- 
| been added to the church, 
these by baptism. The new 
this church is Russell B. 
hr the past six years pastor of 
Mont. His father, Rev. E. J. 
‘S rounding out a constructive 
pastorate with Calvary church, 


/ 


i] 


W. MILLION and a 


Foreign Missions in 


Milwaukee 
By D. W. Hutsurr 

Over twenty-seven million people are 
living under the Polish flag. According 
to the census report of 1920, there are, 
living in the United States—foreign-born 
Poles, 1,139,978; in Wisconsin, 50,558; in 
Milwaukee, 23,060. To multiply these 
figures in each case by four gives a con- 
servative estimate of the foreign-born 
Poles plus American-born of Polish par- 
entage. 

Millions of the Polish people are un- 
settled in their religious convictions. 
They are drifting into skepticism, infi- 
delity, atheism. Men of far-reaching in- 
fluence with Polish people of this and 
other lands, not themselves Baptists, are 


A, SOLTYS 


repeatedly suggesting to us that the 
Baptist denomination make itself known 
to the Polish world. 

The board of directors of the Milwau- 
kee Baptist Union, at a meeting held 
Feb. 11, 1924, adopted fifty-eight objec- 
tives. Milwaukee Baptists with reason- 
able assistance from national societies 
can achieve these fifty-eight objectives 
in less than five years. 

Three resolutions were adopted as to 
our work among the Polish people, two 
of which read as follows: 

“First: That the Milwaukee Baptist 
Union, in continued cooperation with the 
Christ Polish Baptist Church, encourage 
and assist said church to stretch forth the 
curtains of its habitation, to lengthen its 
cords, and strengthen its stakes, and 
spread abroad on the right hand and on 
the left, that its seed may possess the 
nations. ‘(Isaiah 54: 2, s.) 

“Second: That the Milwaukee Baptist 
Union petition the Wisconsin Baptist 
State Convention; the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society; the Woman’s 
Baptist Home Mission Society; the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety; the Women’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, and the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, to enter 
into cooperative movement to acquaint, 
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STORIES OF 
SHEPHERD LIFE 


By ELIZABETH MILLER LOBINGIER 


A New Primary Course 
of Study 


for the 
Church School 
Week-day School of Religion 
Church Vacation School 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
Pupil’s envelope 75 cents; postpaid 80 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS : 


RHILDREN'S DAY. 


HALL MACK CO. ER Ee 


MUSIC 


Samples of Services only (6) are free to Pastor, 
Supt., or Committee 

* HELPER No. 10. Price 20c postpaid. Recitations, 
Songs, Exercises, Drills, Tableau, Primary material, 
and a Complete Pageant. Send 2oc for a copy. 

THE AWAKENING. An Easy Cantata for Young 
Peopie. Complete with music, 25c. 

*PANTOMIME FOR ‘‘IN THE GARDEN.’’ A 
beautiful ‘‘ Silent Drama”’ of this most popular Gos- 
pel Song. Hundreds have presented it. 25c¢. 

PAUL. A Song Story, 25c. Thrilling narrative with 
music, complete. 

MAGNIFICAT. Sunday School Hymnal. Our Mr. 
Superintendent Ad”’ sold thousands, Best book yet. 
Ends your ‘‘ musical troubles’? completely. $30.00, 
$35.00, $40.00, $45.00 the hundred. 


* No returnable samples on these. ; : 

Packet Offer : Send 33c and we will mail postpaid, 
music worth gr cents. 

© a 
HALL-MACK CO. ae & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. } Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
| THE C. S. BELL CO.? Hittssoro, One 


| Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne. a 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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through the medium of friendly publica- 
tions and otherwise the Polish people of 
the world with the beliefs, practices and 
achievements of the Baptist denomina- 
tion.” 

The writer hereby begs leave to sug- 
gest the name of Rev. K. W. Strzelec as 
the man to lead a world movement 
among the Poles. 

Mr. Strzelec was born in Poland in 
1869, came to the United States in 1893, 
thoroughly trained in our German de- 
partment at Rochester from 1894 to 1899, 
ordained in 1899, visited Powand in 1899 
where he baptized twenty-three converts, 
and would have remained if he had not 
previously accepted a call to Detroit 
where he remained as pastor until 1905. 
During this pastorate he visited Pound 
several times. He began as pastor there 
in 1905 and held his Sunday morning 
services in relays until the new building 


,Wanted: <A Baptist young woman who 
has had specialized training and experience 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domes- 
tic Science to teach these subjects in the 
“Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara D. 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. 

Do You Need Training for Christian 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, Foreign, 
Missionary. General Woman Church 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Training 
School offers best facilities; fundamentals 
by seminary teachers; specific by experts; 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two years’ 
course. Fee reasonable. P. W. Crannell, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Teachers wanted for schools and colleges. 
Education Service, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Chi- 
cago; Southern Bldg., Washington; 1254 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

Church Collection Envelopes 8 cents a 
pack with special summer offer. Write us 
first now. THE DUFOLD-TRIFOLD EN- 
VELOPE CO., TRENTON, N. J. 

Bargain: Large Two-Manual and Pedal 
Vocalion Organ with blower at a bargain, 
photo and full information, Pitts Pipe Or- 
gan Company, 193 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Old Testament Hebrew in 25 lessons. 
Convince yourself. Rates reasonable. Ad- 
dress: Hebrew. Baptist. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 


four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L, WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 


Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill. 


Milwaukee in 1912. The church was or- 
ganized and the building erected; we 
were too generous in 1916 when we con- 
sented to his acceptance of an urgent 
call to the Training School in Chicago. 
In 1919 the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society sent him over seas to make 
a study of Poland and in 1920 our For- 
eign Mission Society commissioned him 
to take charge of the relief work in 
Poland. He was loyal to the commis- 
sion, but he could not refrain from doing 
a well-rounded kingdom business and 
had an advisory relation in the organiza- 
tion of forty churches and the baptism 
of 4000 persons, 3000 of whom were re- 
ceived last year. 

Is there a Polish Baptist better quali- 
fied by training and experience than Mr. 
Strzelec to lead the Polish world in a 
kingdom movement? 

To prove that the Milwaukee Baptist 
Unten really meant what it voted when 
it adopted the above resolutions, it de- 
termined to start the movement by ap- 
pointing Mr. Strzelec to cooperate dur- 
ing March and April with Rev. A. Soltys 
who has been pastor of our Milwaukee 
Polish church for the past four ‘years. 

Sunday evening, March 30, 1924, it was 
the writer’s privilege to attend a meeting 
at the South Side Armory, Milwaukee, 
where there are on the first floor 850 
chairs and nearly every chair was taken. 
The meeting had been advertised in the 
papers every day the previous week as 
Baptist propaganda. The people knew 
what the nature of the meeting would 
be. It was held to acquaint the Polish 
people with the Baptist denomination. 
Music was furnished by a Polish Bap- 
tist orchestra and by a Polish Baptist 
choir of eighteen voices led by Pastor 
Soltys. They were cheered to the echo. 
Mr. Soltys spoke at length and threw 
on the screen pictures showing much 
beautiful scenery and many cities in Po- 
land. Mr. Strzelec who had held an 
evening service with our Bay View 
church entered the hall at 9:15 p. m. He 
spoke at length showing pictures of the 
Baptist work in Poland. 

From the two speakers we heard the 
word “Baptist” not less than fifty times. 
Six hundred copies of a booklet on 
“Who are the Baptists?” written by Mr. 
Strzelec and published by our Publica- 
tion Society, were distributed and there 
were not enough books to supply the 
demand. Not a copy was left. After 
the crowd had gone we reviewed the hall 
to see if any copies were left on the floor 
or the chairs and did not find a copy. 
Not only would the Poles take that book 
home and read it, but having read it, they 
will pass it on to others. Several dif- 
ferent books were on sale. Young peo- 
ple went through the hall selling books 
and returned several times for more 
books. It was a perfectly orderly and 
attentive audience. Two policemen were 
present during part of the time and 
found no cause for remaining. A basket 
collection was taken, $40.10 being re- 
ceived. Pastor Soltys asked the crowd if 
they wanted another such a meeting and 
they cheered him enthusiastically. There 
was an orderly adjournment at 10:55 
P. M. 
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} 
The Editor’s Lesson Not: 
June 8 
EZEKIEL ENCOURAGES THE 5; 
Lesson Text: Ezek. 34:11.9/ 
Golden Text: Ezek, 84:16. 
Ezekiel the prophet of thi! 
with rare devotion, genuine CO}; 
and vivid imagination put hope it 
heavy hearts of an enslaved peoy 
loved liberty and independence: 
than life. 
The Gospel in Ezekie} | 
Ezekiel knew the uplifting nc} 
good news. Therefore he utilizes| 
arts of inspiring public address} 
the good news. With consumme, 
he uses the brush of the painter} 
in all the colors of the rainbow) 
ture for his disconsolate peo, 
radiant hopes that shine in the ur 
ing purpose and promise of Go| 
the poetic fervor of David he oS: 
the good shepherd who will se 
bring back the lost sheep to th 
with the high moral idealism off 
he points out the inevitable law) 
tribution upon all wrong doing + 
respect to persons; with all the 1 
ness of a mother he nurses the sj 
nation back to health in the cor! 
that redemptive forces under G 
ultimately win; and with the digi 
a high churchman he clothes th: 
ship of God in all the gorgeous gah 
of ritual rich with imagery. It 
purpose in the use of all the § 
which he is master is to preach thee 
of hope to his people who are § 
account of their sins. He wase 
interested in the religious life f 
people. The temple meant far nf 
him than the forum of polities. 
tional life of his people had ne! 
highly successful, therefore the 
of Ezekiel was to bring them backo 
simple theocracy of the days befois 
That was his gospel, and to Ezelll 
Jews owe more than can be easile 
puted in making them after the 
firmly monotheistic people. 


The Apocalypse in Ezekiel 
None of the prophets used thep 


. 


lyptic method with more skillt 
Ezekiel. His whole prophecy of 
eight long chapters takes firstp 


~ among all the apocalyptic script 


Old and New Testaments. All the 
are based upon Ezekiel. One #1 
read the book of Revelation witho|! 
stant reference to the prophecy of I 
His rich imagery, his bold outlin|| 
in the most fantastic forms, his # 
in making tributary to his purpos| 
heaven and earth, staggers a sober-f 
occidental unused to the flaming? 
of the Orient. He casts logic | 
winds and revels in the freedomit 
inspiration which is torrential at! 
in the flood that rushes throuy 
imagination. Therefore it is “il 
crime for a sober exegete to sit 
and attempt to put into cold pros 
mathematical precision the exact I 
ing of the words of Ezekiel. OY 
one in the spirit and in the envir(? 
which produced the fervid imag 
Ezekiel can his matchless pictures 
praised at their true worth. 


— 
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Sin of Materialism 
‘ontinued from page 401) 
urt sustains the charge and the 
| of heaven is pronounced upon 
soul. 
st of the prisoners to come 
| stand today is a squad of sol- 
yarse, brutal fellows they are, 
oman armor and fortified with 
id spears. They are products 
rnment founded and maintained 
| They are arrayed before the 
Peace and Love and charged 
(sin of materialism. 
geaks: “Each of you helped to 
ie Son of God.” 
Jately they all break out into 
j; objections. They are silenced 
1f them is allowed to speak for 


¢ “Sir, we but did our duty.” 
T grant that you are least 
{the prisoners arrayed here to- 
| tell me, was it in line of duty 
jmocked me, spit on me, struck 
2d me. Your hearts entered 
tically into my death. Your 
re restless for blood to spill. 
i killed within your souls all 
lof mercy. You had degraded 
13 to the level of beasts with the 
nstinct uppermost. You were 
1z, gambling, cruel, drunken, 
| immoral set, and are justly 
lvith the sin of materialism.” 
iy are justly charged, they are 
1demned by the great Judge of 
| heaven. 

» each one of the prisoners is 
id by the court of heaven, 
|vith the sin of acting on the 
that the material things of the 
| ends unto themselves, and so 
iz these material things above 
icially ?” 

“F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-l-l-y, and there 


iaal realities of life. 
in embarrassed.”—Harper’s Mag- 


| 
; 


| 


} 


‘he Saving Sense 
I. 


\ (writing home). 


“How do you 


\ 
‘minded Professor whose wife 
| on a visit—‘Let me see. I’ve 
: cat some seed and let the bird 
at else was it she asked me to 


ston Transcript. 


‘so long ago, a marvel was 
\chsafed to mortal sight, 

) and gazed in wonder at that 
| electric light. 

‘h iron, curling tong, washing 
chine and grill, 

| and gaze in wonder at that last 
‘rie bill. 

ie 
ir,” stated the professor, “I 
tthed more than 20,000 bricks 
ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. 
se bricks I have deciphered a 


—Kansas City Star. 


great number of cuneiform inscriptions.” 

“You are quite an expert on bricks,” 
ventured a friend. ’ 

“No; I really know very little about 
them. If I could learn to lay them in 
mortar in close juxtaposition, I would 
probably earn three times as much.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Baptists of Great Britain are seriously 
considering the need of some more ade- 
quate provision for the old minister, Rey. 
B. Oriel, in the Baptist Times, discussing 
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the condition says “It thus happens that 
many of our men find themselves too 
old to continue in the ministry and too 
poor to retire. And when eventually the 
inevitable step is taken, and the old and 
honored pastor has finished his work, 
he receives—if he is a member of the 
annuity fund—forty-five pounds per an- 
num. The majority of our men receive 
nothing. The council has been working 
for a year upon a plan which will soon 
be presented to the denomination for 
discussion and action.” 


Baptist Publications 
for the 
Sunday School, the Week-day Church 
School, and the Home 


I. Keystone International Graded Lessons, written to 
guide the spiritual understanding and growth of pupils 
year by year, from the ages of 4 to 17. Following these 
there are also elective courses for young people and adults. 


Il. The New Group-Uniform Lessons for Primary and 
Junior Classes, ages 6 to 11, taking the place of the im- 


proved uniform lessons for these grades. 


The favorable 


impression they are making with both teachers and pupils 
is becoming more and more apparent. 


lif. The Improved Uniform Lessons for ages 12 years 
and upward with adapted topics and treatment for Inter- 
mediates and Seniors, Young People and Adults. 


IV. Lesson Courses for Week-day Church Schools and 
Vacation Church Schools, ready or in preparation, to meet 
the needs of these rapidly growing schools. We expect to 
have courses for every grade ready by September 1. 


V. Judson Training Manuals, special volumes for the 
better equipment of teachers and leaders in Religious Edu- 


cation. 


VI. Illustrated Story Papers for All. Babyhood, Our 
Little Ones, Junior World; Youth’s World, Girl’s World, 


and Young People. 


Buy all your Sunday School Literature from your own 


Publication Society. 


Write to our nearest house for further information or 


sample copies. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Seattle Los Angeles 
Kansas City Chicago Toronto 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 396) 


A feature of a recent service at the 
Temple church, Los~ Angeles, was a 
whistling chorus of forty girls under the 
direction of Miss Agnes Woodward of 
the school of artistic whistling. 


The Minneapolis Christian Endeavor 
Societies have originated a-soul-winning 
service flag. As the young people, one 
by one, are won to Christ a star is 
placed on their service flag. It serves 
to remind the young folks of one of the 
great purposes of their organization. 


The First church, Gloversville, N. Y., 
will send its pastor, Rev. J. F. Mills, to 
Milwaukee with all expenses paid. The 
work of the church is in a prosperous 
condition. The missionary offerings for 
the past year amounted to over $23,000. 
Twenty-five new members received the 
hand of fellowship on May 11. The 
church is making a great deal of music. 
Under the direction of Prof. L. S. Graves 
of the high-school special chorus training 
is given to members of the primary, 
junior and intermediate departments of 
the Bible school as well as to a large 
general chorus and orchestra. 


The ministers and missionaries benefit 
board was incorporated in 1913. Col. Ed- 
ward H. Haskell was one of the incor- 
porators. At the first election of officers 
Dr. H. L. Morehouse was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the board and 
Colonel Haskell was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the board. Upon the death of 
Dr. Morehouse, Colonel Haskell was 
elected president of the board and served 
in this capacity until his death. -When 
he assumed this office the funds of the 
board amounted to $915,000 and at his 
death these funds were approximately 
$11,000,000. 


Wilson College Conference of Mis- 
sions at Chambersburg, Pa., will open 
on June 27, and continue until July 5. 
Baptist women and girls who plan to 
attend are urged to register at once as 
the number is limited. Registration 
cards may be secured from World Wide 
Guild secretaries or Mrs. Stephen Lesher, 
The Wellington, 19th and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia. An 


unusually fine pro- 
gram is offered—speakers include Dr. 
Charles Gilkey, Helen Barrett Mont- 


gomery, Rev. Harold Phillips, Dr. T. H. 
P. Sailer, Y. Y. Tsu, and others. 


Soon after the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church opened 
its sessions in Springfield, Dr. Harold P. 
Sloan of the New Jersey conference of- 
fered resolutions of a decided “fundamen- 
talist” flavor. These resolutions were 
promptly referred to the committee on 
the “state of the church”, in the words of 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
“not with the desire or intent of shunning 
the question” but the conference pre- 
ferred first to hear what the bishops had 
to say on doctrinal matters, it also pre- 
ferred to have the question come from 
a regularly constituted committee rather 
than from an individual. The Advocate 
wants it to be understood that there has 
been no debate on fundamentalism. 


At the one-hundredth and eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Bible So- 
ciety held in New York on May 8 the 
reports showed that for the second time 
in the history of the society the num- 
ber of volumes of scriptures circulated 
passed the 7,000,000 mark in one year. 
The total “was 7,101,289. 


An Ambassador of Good-Will 


By J. H. FRANKLIN 

WHEN 1200 business men in the city 

of Osaka listened to an address by 
President Corwin S. Shank of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, which, including 
interpretation, covered two hours, they 
frequently gave him tumultuous applause, 
and spoke of him as an ambassador of 
good-will. This is most significant when 
it is understood that Mr. Shank’s visit 
to Japan coincided with intense excite- 
ment in that country regarding the im- 
migration bill which has just been passed 
by congress. 

When Mr. Shank was asked last 
autumn to proceed to Japan and, as 
President of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, assure the Japanese people of 
our sympathy and good-will, none of us 
dreamed that he would face such a try- 
ing situation as that which he en- 
countered upon arrival in that country. 
Had such a condition been anticipated, 
none of us would have had the temerity 
to ask him to undertake the visit. How- 
ever, in the light of developments we 
have faith to believe that the visit in 
the month of April had a far larger 
meaning than would have been possible 
had Mr. Shank reached Japan at an 
earlier date. 

In spite of all of the uneasiness, sup- 
pressed excitement, bitter disappoint- 
ment and grief at the action of the con- 
gress of the United States, Mr. Shank 
was accorded a most cordial welcome. 
He was entertained publicly and privately 
by many of the most eminent men in the 
empire as well as by Christian bodies. 
As a Christian layman he attempted to 
interpret the true heart of America, and 
no one can estimate the value of his visit. 
He touched the men who are highest 
in government circles, educators, capi- 
talists, publicists and Christian leaders. 
The newspapers threw his words to the 
ends of the empire. 

As a result of Mr. Shank’s visit there 
are multitudes in Japan who know that 
whatever action may be taken on the 
immigration question, there are millions 
of people in America who will stand for 
brotherhood and justice and who will not 
consider any question settled until it is 
settled right. 

A portion of Mr. Shank’s farewell mes- 
sage to the Japanese people was as fol- 
lows: 

“As president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention of America, I shall raise my 
voice so that it can be heard by millions 
of Christian people in my land, in pro- 
test against this unwarranted act. I 
shall tell the American people that the 
unsettled conditions that will arise from 
this special treatment of Japan will rest 
upon America and I shall use my best 
endeavors to bring about a better so- 
lution that will continue what I have 
confidently believed was to be the destiny 
of the Pacific.” 

Northern Baptists have reason to be 
grateful for the splendid service rendered 
by the president of their convention, 
both at Stockholm in connection with 
the meeting of the Baptist World Al- 
liance and in the Orient at this critical 
juncture in international relationships. 


THE BAD 


The New Near East magazine, 
carries a cut of Rev. Robert Gi; 
the First church, Fond du 3) 
sorting clothing and shoes with 
tor of the Greek church in that ; 
was Fond du Lac’s bundle day. | 

The proceedings of the Baptis| 
Alliance held in Stockholm, Swe 
year may now be secured f; 
American Baptist Publication } 
which has purchased a few 
copies. The price of the volum) 
$2.50, less than the cost of it,’ 
who desire to possess a copy of 
toric document should order at} 
the supply is limited and no mort 
had. 

Rev. A. E. Clemens, for tw 
years pastor at Seymour, Ia, : 
suffered a nervous breakdown fo} 
ago, has been taken to Moun’ 
Sanitarium at St. Paul. Every 
attention will be given by nu 
physicians to relieve his distress | 
sibly win him back to health agai’ 
is no better place on earth for | 
of God’s noblemen. Somehow ({ 
find a way to care for his own, | 


The Walnut Street church 0} 
Shore, Pa., was called upon to yj 
the hand of fellowship from its 
pastor, Rev. Robert Apitz, for) 
unbecoming a minister. The acy 
taken at a business meeting of th> 
held on Apr. 29, according to <1 
of the action sent by clerk, Mr) 
Warburton. | 


The New York state Christt 
deavor convention will be held i 
June 27-30. C. M. Sherwood,‘ 
secretary says that two-thirds} 
young people’s_ societies in } 
churches in the state belong to tli 
tian Endeavor fellowship. We i 
names of B. C. Clausen and Johnf 
among the speakers. 

The University of Chicago vi 
ceed immediately with the erei 
a new building for the Divinityy 
A gift of $300,000 was made i 
purpose some time ago and ts 
has since been supplemented 1) 
sums so that a building costing mr 
$400,000 has been authorized. ‘é 
building will complete the Harpé 
rangle and will be connected by | 
with the Haskell museum. The | 
School, while it now enrolls alu 
students annually, has never had 
ing devoted entirely to its uset) 

The Hyde Park Church, Chid 
cently celebrated its fiftieth ann? 
It was organized in May, 18) 
eighteen members. Its first i 
house cost $2300 and was orl 
ground. In 1894 the church cha¥ 
location and built its present !# 
worship. In 1896 Dr. J. L. Jack 
died recently at Bloomington, I 
came pastor and served for WG 

ct 


) 


twelve years. Dr. Charles W 
became pastor in 1910. The & 
contributions of the church ou 
$920,000. The pastor, with Mrs? 
will sail in July and after a few * 
Europe will journey on to Indi 
Doctor Gilkey will deliver the | 
lectures. 4 

, 


| 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND 
‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” and finds its most fitting expression in Chris- 
tian temples reared with artistic beauty amidst surroundings like these. 
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Synopsis of Fraternal Message on Baptist Principals Issued by ¢ 


Baptist World Alliance at Stockholm | 


The Lordship of Jesus Christ 
HE Old and New Testaments are 
divinely inspired and are our suffi- 
cient, certain and authortative guide in 
all matters of faith and practice. As to 
the nature of the Christian religion, we 
affirm that it is personal and spiritual. 
We believe in the direct relation of each 
individual to God, and the right of every 
one to choose for himself in all matters 
of faith. A Christian’s religion begins 
in the soul when personal faith is exer- 
cised in Jesus Christ, the Divine Re- 
deemer and Lord. As the Kevealer of 
God to men and the Mediator of salva- 
tion, Jesus Christ is central for Christian 
faith. 
Christian Unity 
The direct relation of the soul to God, 
or the universal priesthood of believers, 
is the basis of the New Testament teach- 
ing as to the church and the ministry. 
Christian unity, therefore, as Baptists 
understand the New Testament, is a re- 
sult of the operation of the Holy Spirit 
arising {rom a common faith in Christ, 
enlightened by a common understand- 
ing of his teachings, inspired by a com- 
mon vision of the ends of the kingdom of 
God, and issuing in a free and voluntary 
cooperation in the execution of the will 
of Christ. 


The Baptist Faith and Mission. 

The Christian religion finds its central 
{ruth in the incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ, whose sinless life and heavenly 
wisdom, whose deity, atoning death, re- 
surrection from the dead, and whose sec- 
ond coming and lordship in the king- 
dom of God constitute and qualify him 
for his work as its Founder and Media- 
tor. God calls all men to salvation 
through him, in whom they are freely 
justified by grace through faith, and re- 
generated by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit.- Regeneration, or the new birth, 
is a necessary condition of church mem- 
bership, since in this way alone can the 
churches be kept spiritual and responsive 
to the will of Christ. Church member- 
ship of believers only is a fundamental 
Baptist principle. Each church, is com- 
pctent to conduct its own affairs. It is, 
therefore, by its nature and constitution, 
a spiritual democracy, free and _ self- 
governing, and answering to Christ alone 
as its ultimate authority. 

In harmony with the above principles, 
3aptists conceive their mission to the 
world to be moral and spiritual.  Pri- 
marily, their duty is to make known the 
will of Christ and secure the willing 
submission of men to him, as set forth 
in the gospel of the grace of God. Evan- 
gelization and missions thus become 
prime factors in the program of Bap- 
tists. 

Religious Liberty and Its Applications 


Religious liberty, in its broadest 
significance, implies the following ele- 
ments: First, no human authority of 
any kind, in society at large, in church 
or state, has any right to repress or 


| We give to our readers this week 
a summary of a message which ex- 
presses the position of the Baptists 
of the whole world on matters vital 
to the evangelical faith and prac- 
tice common to all Baptist churches 
everywhere. 


hinder or thwart any man or group of 
men in the exercise of religious belief 
or worship. Second, the right of every 
man and group of men to complete free- 
dom in the search for, the worship of, 
and obedience to God. Third, freedom 
to teach and preach those beliefs and 
truths which men may hold as committed 
to them from God to be made knowh to 
others. 

Thus Baptists stand for the rights of 
the individual versus the close eccelesias- 
tical corporation, the direct relation of 
the soul to God versus the indirect, free 
grace versus sacramental grace, believ- 
er’s baptism versus infant baptism, per- 
sonal versus proxy faith, the priesthood 
of all believers versus the priesthood of 
a class, democracy in the church versus 
autocracy or oligarchy or other forms 
of human authority. Religious liberty 
is not license. It gives no right to the 
indulgence of lust or sin in any form. 
It confers no. exemption from the au- 
thority of the state in its own sphere. 
It implies and requires loyalty to Christ 
on the part of every Christian. For 
non-Christians it implies responsibility 
to God alone for religious beliefs and 
freedom from all coercion in matters of 
religious opinion. 

Religion and Ethics. 

Our religion is not only for the sal- 
vation of the individual, it is also ethical 
and social. The new life in Christ cre- 
ates a new moral character and a new 
sense of social responsibility. The 
Christian ideal is God’s kingdom. He is 
to reign in all realms of life. His will 
is to rule in the family, the church, in 
industry, in society, in the arts, in the 
state, and in international relations. 

Family Life. 

The home should be a living fountain 
of religious life, where prayer and the 
study of the scriptures should not be 
shifted to the school or to any other 
agency. Divorce is one of the greatest 
evils of the day in many parts of the 
world. The duty of all Christians every- 
where is to resist this evil. Christ's 
teaching on the subject should be re- 
spected and every proper means em- 
ployed to resist and correct the ten- 
dency to divorce. The sacredness of the 
marriage vow, and the purity of home 
life shoul dbe safeguarded in all possi- 
ble ways, 

Christianity and Social Questions. 

We are realizing afresh that the pur- 
pose of Christianity is the purification of 
the entire life of humanity, its end a 
community truly and completely Christ- 
ian. 


3aptists gladly recognize the Ch! 
duty of applying the teaching ang 
or our Lord to social, industri) 
family relations. While not com; 
te any of the varied and confilea| 
ories of economics, we affirm the 
tian conception of industrial relat 
be cooperation rather than comp 
Temperance. » | 

We record our conviction thi! 
niodern movement to curb  fraf! 


. strong drink for beverage - | 


God. We believe that goverr 
should recognize the movement, ar 
instead of deriving support fr, 
through taxation, should abolis} 
Siraimc: | 


Baptists and Loyalty to Sta 
Baptists have always been a ls} 
patriotic people. Baptists belie 
the state is ordained of God. It} 
tablished to restrain and punish the 
doer and for the protection of | 
rights. It is, therefore, essent! 
human welfare. It is not to be w 
the interest of any group or cla! 
to promote the common good, Itf 
is to safeguard the personal, ecoi 
civic and religious rights of all. 


International Relations. 

Nations are morally bound te 
other. The state like the individuat 
be regarded as a member of at 
community in which other me 
possess rights similar to its own. 
implies that in an orderly world 
can be no real conflict of interes 
tween various i 


governments. , 
selfish diplomacy and intrigue ar’ 
ing sins before God. National 4 
ness is a terrible evil. 

We record our profound com 
against war. It is destructive 
economic, moral and spiritual valt 
war of aggression is a direct cont 
tion of every principle of the gos! 
Christ. It violates the ideals of€ 
and brotherhood and is inconsisten\ 
the law of love. It alienates 1 
which Christ seeks to unify in bos 
friendship. It enthrones hate and 
up the fountains of sympathy. | 
power above right. It creates bf 
some debts. It is prodigal im its 
of life. P 

The true remedy for war is the 
of Jesus Christ. The new birth by® 
Spirit creates divine love within thi 
of the individual. The law of (d 
thus written upon the heart. The* 
est need of the world is acceptait 
the Lordship of Christ, by men | 
where, and practical application | 
law of love. 

We favor cooperation among tif 
tions of the world to promote ™ 
No nation can live an isolated lif 
attempt to do so inevitably give® 
to complicated problems and led 
confict in many forms. The good! 
is the good of each, and the good 0% 
is the good of all. Christ's by 
service is the key to all humam pr 


; 
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] 
‘Boston Transcript” says that the 
t West Acton has called Dr. F. 
ard of Wolfboro, N. H. 


‘A. Prouty of Fitchburg, Mass., 
vill $1000 to the First church of 


i. 

he D. Cross of Los Angeles was 
'y an automobile on May 2, and 
iweek later he died of his injuries. 
| for a time pastor of the Calvary 
1Pomona, and at the time of his 
11s acting as a church supply when 
(rity offered. 

eorge W. McDaniel, pastor of 
it church, Richmond, Va., was 
(president of the Southern Bap- 
vention at the opening session. 
(>eds President Edgar Y. Mullins, 
1; served the convention several 
ith great acceptance. 

‘illiam H. Foulkes, who has for 
i; served as secretary of the New 
lvement of Presbyterians, has re- 
19 take effect Oct. 1 at which time 
lyecome pastor of the First Pres- 
) church of Cleveland, succeed- 
) A. B. Meldrum, who has served 
ich for twenty-two years. 


David Bryn-Jones of Carleton 
. who is now stated supply of 
Lity church, Minneapolis, has ac- 
‘he call of the church and will 
#@estor on Sept. 1. Dr. L. A. 
} resigned a long pastorate at 
irch when he became editor of 
le and Rev. Walter Wood- 
ceeded him as pastor. 
report on the 75 Million Cam- 
outhern Baptists have raised and 
bo May 1, $53,832,852 and of this 
/ $9,482,314 was raised during the 
ir. The states paying more than 
in dollars this year are Texas, 
'y and Virginia. The more than 
‘legates showed a determination 
in to their churches to raise the 
/ of $21,000,000 by Dec. 31 of this 
velist E. S. Stucker will give the 
egement address at Grand Island 
June 6 Recently he was called 
ra to officiate at the funeral of 
. Miles who had been city librar- 
:Htety years: His daughter Eliza- 
‘in the silver cup at the Emporia, 
‘usical contest for the best con- 
lo. This is said to be the largest 
iof its kind in the United States. 
annual meetine of Aiken Insti- 
Meago, a Christian Center con- 
in the old Second church property 
‘roe and Morgan streets, was held 
day, May 5. All reports revealed 
« condition. More than $10,000 
cived and spent in the mainten- 
a Christian service far-reaching 
ltiplied activities among a people 
\rent races and religions. Re- 
he pastor, L. H. Broecker, bap- 
‘1, among whom were two Greek 
)S and one Roman Catholic. 


| 
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The home mission board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention reported a de- 
ficit of $875,000. 

At the opening session of the Southern 
Baptist Convention in Atlanta the secre- 
tary reported that there were 4245 mes- 
sengers already enrolled, and the second 


day reports indicate the number had 
reached 5000. 


Dr. J. W. Weddell, acting pastor of 
our college church at Phillipi, W. Va., is 
sent by the church as delegate to the 
Milwaukee Convention. President ElI- 
kanah Hulley of Broaddus is another 
representative of the church. 


The First Church of Milwaukee is 
among the churches to go over the top 
on the amount of its original apportion- 
ment in the New World Movement. The 
church has also voted to make the budget 
of the benevolences equal to that of the 
current expenses. 


Theological and biblical education oc- 
cupied the attention of the opening ses- 
sions of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Atlanta. Reports of the joint 
commission on negro theological educa- 
tion showed marked progress on the 
new seminary for negroes at Nashville. 
The first unit is now under construction. 
By the adoption of the report of the 
committee appointed last year the South- 
western Theological Seminary at Fort 
Worth and the Baptist Bible Institute 
of New Orleans become the property of 
the convention. The last named insti- 
tution has grown so rapidly during the 
six years of its history that its require- 
ments this year amount to more than 
$400,000. The Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Louisville was 
eranted the sum of $1,000,000 from the 
funds to be gathered in the new cam- 
paign and it was also given the right to 
approach individuals for large gifts. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention added two 
new buildings to its equipment during 
the past year—a six-story shipping de- 
partment and a modern printing building. 
It turned over to the. general work of 
the denomination from its profits the 
tidy sum of $314,506 this year. 


The Calvary church, Pasadena, Rev. 
B. B. Jacques, pastor, held its annual 
meeting this month. The splendid new 
church building is proving of real service 
to the church, which added 114 new 
members during the year, making a net 
gain of almost 100 and a: total member- 
ship of 570. The church will send the 
pastor to Milwaukee. 


Mrs. W. C. James and Miss Kathleen 
Mallory presented at Atlanta a report 
covering the work of the woman’s union 
during the period of the 75-million cam- 
paign. The union pledged $15,000,000 
and when the books closed April 30, 
$14,738,141 had actually been paid in. A 
remarkable achievement. 


The Relief and Annuity Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention added 
eighty-five beneficiaries to the relief de- 
partment during the past year and ex- 
pended $11,000 more than any other year 
of its history. The total number of 
beneficiaries in the relief department is 
1010 and the average amount of relief 
is $150. In the annuity department there 
are now 1300 and the maximum has been 


raised to $500. 


The Baptist Bible Union announces 
among the speakers at the meeting in 
Milwaukee, Dr. John R. Straton, who is 
scheduled to speak on Monday night, 
May 26, on the “Menace of Modernism 
on Foreign Mission Fields.” Pastor Wil- 
liam Fetler will speak on Tuesday fore- 
noon on “How I Discovered Modernism 
Among American Baptists.” Dr. J. W. 
Porter, of Louisville, Dr. W. B. Riley, 
Dr. T. T. Shields and Dr. Frank Norris 
will divide honors in the aftenoon and 
evening of the same day. The program 
for June 4 depends upon what the North- 
ern Baptist Convention does or does not 
do at the Milwaukee meeting which 
closes on June 3. 


A few weeks ago the debt of the 
foreign mission board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention threatened to reach 
the alarming figure of $1,500,000. This 
amount was reduced by final figures to 
$711,611 which is an increase of $307,- 
732 over the debt of last year. There 
were during the past year 12,856 bap- 
tisms on the foreign fields occupied by 
the convention. One-third of the native 
churches are self-supporting, ninety- 
seven having come to self-support dur- 
ing the year. Fifty-four new mission- 
aries were sent out making the total 
number of American missionaries under 


the board 544. 
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On May 1 Dr. Herbert Hines began 
his fourth year as pastor of the First 
church, Kankakee, Ill. A banquet in 
honor of the event and to welcome a 
large number of new members was given 
by the men’s brotherhood. 


Dr. Edward Babcock of Lowell, Mass., 
began his pastorate at the First church, 
Aurora, Ill, May 4. Following his pas- 
torate at McKeesport, Pa., Dr. Babcock 
served the First church, Lowell, for four 
years. The Aurora chuch offers a splen- 
did opportunity for service. 


President Corwin §. Shank, with his 
family, returned to Seattle in time to 
address the First church on the morn- 
ing of May 11. Many look forward to 
the privilege of hearing the president’s 
address in Milwaukee. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Shank sailed for Japan 
on March 26, as a fraternal messenger 
to that nation. 


It is interesting to note in the report 
of the foreign board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention that Argentina Bap- 
tists are credited with per capita gifts 
of $20 during the past year. The gifts 
of native Christians throughout the field 
occupied by the missionaries of the board 
averaged $4. The average of Southern 
Baptists is $10. The gifts of Japanese 
Christians averaged $4.61 during the past 
year. 


Final consummation of the long hoped 
for reunion of the Methodists of the 
North and South now seems assured. 
The adoption of the report of the com- 
mission on unification at Springfield, 
Mass., practically makes this result cer- 
tain. This single action promises to 
make this meeting of the General Con- 
ference one of the most notable in 
American Methodism and makes possible 
a great forward movement in this ag- 
gressive Christian body. 


At the recent meeting of the directors 
of the Massachusetts Baptist Convention 
it was reported that 2296 persons had 
been baptized in the state since Nov. 1. 
Rev. Miles W. Smith was chosen direc- 
tor of religious education to succeed Rev. 
F. F. Peterson, now associated with the 
Euclid Avenue church of Cleveland. Mr. 
Sinith was pastor at Norwood, Ohio, and 
formerly served as pastor in Massachu- 
setts. Mr. J. A. Sparrow of Wollaston 
wes chosen to represent the state on the 
new Board of Missionary Cooperation. 


The executive committee of the lay- 
men’s movement among southern Bap- 
tists recommended that the secretary, J. 
TY. Henderson, give particular attention 
to perfecting the organizations in the 
various states and that “a consecrated 
layman of high business standing be se- 
cured in each state, whose business it 
shall be to encourage bequests to the 
Lord’s work and to keep in touch with 
men of large means with the hope that 
he may induce a number of them to make 
generous gifts to kingdom enterprises.” 
This looks to us like a real business 
move. We have been reasonably suc- 
cessful in raising the standard of giving 
among the rank and file of our givers 
but those of large means are often over- 


looked or they are untouched by our 
regular efforts. 

The First church, Elgin, IIl., will in- 
stall a new organ in the near future. The 
church is doing good aggressive work 
under the leadership of Rev. M. C. Tuni- 
son. 


The largest amount ever given in any 
one year by the Lake Avenue church, 
Rochester, N. Y., according to the cal- 
endar of the church was that of the year 
closing May 1. The total was $111,473 
of which $56,428 was for benevolence and 
$18,000 for the building fund and the bal- 
ance for current expenses. Dr. A. W. 
Beaven, the pastor, is chairman of the 
program committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


The Society of Friends or the Quakers 
are this month celebrating the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Fox, the founder of the society. 
Fox spent considerable time in America, 
preaching especially in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Swarthmore, Haverford and Earlham, 
colleges founded by the Quakers, will 
have special addresses in honor of the 
founder. 


The First Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary 
this month. It was organized May 239, 
1824, with nine members. The five-day 
celebration began May 21 on account 
of the meetings of the Milwaukee con- 
vention. A pageant in which some 500 
persons took part was one of the chief 
features. Dr. Howard Whidden of Mc- 
Master University preached the an- 
niversary sermon. He served this church 
for seven years as pastor. The church 
has had sixteen pastors and only five in 
the last fifty-six years. Dr. H. F. Colby 
served as pastor for thirty-five years. 
From the church fourteen men have en- 
tered the ministry, six have gone to the 
mission field, four have become college 
presidents and seventeen men have serv- 
ed a total of 391 vears as trustees of 
Denison University. Dr. W. H. Geistweit 
is now pastor. 

A great deal of attention was given to 
the future denominational program of 
southern Baptists at the recent conven- 
tion in Atlanta. The recommendations 
adopted by the convention provide for 
a simultaneous every-member canvass in 
every church in the South between Nov. 
30 and Dec. 7, 1924 for the needs of 
the calendar year of 1925. Chief em- 
phasis shall be placed upon the need of 
permanency through the inculcation of 
the principles of stewardship and tith- 
ing. The right of individuals and 
churches to designate gifts is recognized 
but the hope is expressed that the whole 
program shall be included by all givers. 
Participating organizations shall have the 
right to approach individuals after the 
canvass is made, provided the appeal has 
the approval of the state organization in 
all states where the solicitation is to be 
made. For south-wide objects the con- 
vention will undertake to raise $7,500,000 
during 1925. Of this amount 47 per cent 
will be for foreign missions, 20 per cent 
each for home missions and Christian 
education, 10 per cent for ministers re- 
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lief and 3 per cent for the New O1 
hospital. 


Rev. F. C. Hamlin has entered 
his work as pastor of the First Sy} 
Church, St. Paul. The church held 
ception for the pastor and his {; 
May 15. 


The Folish Baptist Conference w| 
held June 8-11 in the First Polish cf, 
Toledo, Ohio. The conference is - 
posed of the Polish Baptist churche; 
missions in the United States. The | 
dent of the conference is Rey, M 
S. Lesik of Toledo. { 

The First Church, Bridgeport, ( 
Rev. C. A. Decker pastor, has } 
prosperous year according to repo| 
the church calendar. During the- 
over $16,000 was raised for curren, 
penses and over $14,000 for beneyvoli 
Ninety-one new members were rec 
and the net gain in membership| 
seventy-six. | 


The First Church, Geneva, Ohic| 
had a history of 109 years. The re) 
as well as the testimony of oldj 
members would indicate that the 
annual meeting of the church wa: 
of the best in its history. The a 
which is not large in membership, ph 
and overpaid its New World Move 
allotment. The budget for the cc} 
year provides for a substantial inc; 
in Pastor T. G. Erler’s salary. 
Baptist is in the majority of the hr 
The outlook for the coming year is¢ 
good. i 

Dr. Louis J. Bristow, secretary ot 
hospital commission of the Souk 
Baptist Convention reported that 
are now twenty-three hospitals lo! 
in fourteen states of the South opel 
by Baptists. These hospitals cared 
over 50,000 patients last year. The k 
erty is valued at $8,600,000. Thera 
nineteen training schools for nurses! 
Good Samaritan hospital at Selma, 
is owned and controlled by whites | 
for the exclusive use of negroes. ' 
will begin on the newest hospital « 
prise on Dec. 1. A _ $2,000,000 hel 
will be established in New Orleans) 

The Northern Baptist Theolci 
Seminary held its eleventh comm« 
ment from Sunday, May 18 to Thur 
May 22. Outstanding features wert 
baccalaureate sermon by Rev. : 


Jensen, the missionary sermon b 
Jacob Heinrichs, the fine address 
Dr. J. A. Maxwell and Dr. S J.} 
at the theological conference on 
day evening, the dedication of If 
and Wilkinson Halls, Thursday 1 
ing, and the graduation exercise! ! 
sixteen students on Thursday evel 
Preceding the dedication of the 
halls it was announced that the last 
debtedness upon these buildings? 
been removed. With the recent! 
chase of the fine modern twelve-a 
ment building just east of Byrne 
the seminary now owns from JU 
3060 Washington Boulevard with © 
for at least two more buildings. 
new catalogue, just issued, sho\ 
faculty of thirteen and 144 student: 
attendance having doubled in four ) 
A marked increase is indicated fo 
coming year. 


(Continued on page 435.) 
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Valedictory 


& New World Movement says farewell in the 
ast of grace because it has been the greatest 
id of welfare in the history of northern Baptists. 
ses the relay baton over to an unnamed runner 
‘ed by the Board of Missionary Cooperation and 
will make only an annual run instead of the 
mnial race just finished. But as the baton is 
‘d into other hands it is with the confidence that 
fe has been set which will challenge the heroism 
indurance of the new runner to excel. 


zinning with the local church, the New World 
ment has marked a new era in the vision, the 
, the giving and the spirituality of hundreds 
urches all over the territory of the Northern 
st Convention. The survey presented at Denver 
‘ater distributed among the churches for study 
im epoch-making document. For the first time 
le history of Baptists it brought the churches 
io face with a world task of tremendous propor- 
| pressing needs and challenging opportunities. 
e light of the vision revealed by the survey, no 
h could be small and provincial. Local needs 
1. used to fill the horizon became foothills in com- 
on with the mountain range of needs out on the 
‘ers. The state convention which used to mark 
voundaries of missionary effort for many a 
h became the agency of world redemption on 
|a generous scale that it spelled a new day for 
‘Missions. All the conflicting interests which 
ito bewilder the local church with appeals were 
morphosed in one great budget of benevolence 
Nich each shared on a basis of equity, and when 
hurch contributed through a weekly system of 
ig in the payment of a five-year pledge, it had 
atisfaction of feeling that the weekly contribu- 
novered everything within the range of denom- 
‘mal missions, education and philanthropy. This 
a could issue only in spiritual welfare for the 
hes that faithfully followed it and gladly joined 
\ cooperative plan adopted by the denomination. 


subscription, $2.50 a year. Church clubs equal to 10 per cent of church membership, $2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In for- 
eign countries, postage is $1.04 extra; in Canada 52 cents. 


But the local church must express itself in the 
wider fields of Christian effort through other agen- 
cies than those within its own membership. There- 
fore we have associations, state conventions, city 
mission societies, denominational boards, and great 
home and foreign mission societies. Can the New 
World Movement speak its valedictory with as good 
grace in the presence of these organizations as in the 
presence of the local churches? Will the results war- 
rant a congratulatory attitude on their part as the 
New World Movement passes into history? 

The schools and colleges are foremost in their 
praise of the movement now bowing itself off the 
stage. And yet the schools and colleges have suf- 
fered the greatest financial loss of any in the failure 
of the denomination to make good the amounts which 
were given up to aid others who were in distress. 
But despite that fact the New World Movement has 
been a godsend to many of our educational institu- 
tions. The recognition by the denomination of 
Christian education as a basic need of Baptists is 
perhaps the greatest gain which has come to the col- 
leges from the movement. This has tremendous 
educational value. There may be no real connection 
between the rapid increase of Baptist students in 
colleges and the New World Movement, and yet the 
fact remains that since the New World Movement 
was inaugurated the proportion of Baptist boys and 
girls in colleges is far in excess of what it was at 
any previous time. In addition to this the money 
received by our colleges from the common treasury 
of the denomination has enabled them to add to their 
endowment, improve their equipment, and meet their 
current bills, in a way that would not have been pos- 
sible otherwise. 

The fact that the societies and boards and conven- 
tions have voted to cooperate through a board of 
missionary cooperation may be taken as their prac- 
tical way of handing the New World Movement a 
bouquet of lilies as it says farewell. It is difficult for 
legal corporations to lose their identity and initia- 
tive and freedom in a combination, There is always 
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a loss which: brings hesitancy and pause, and the 
bump of caution enlarges at the prospect of super- 
vision from people outside the official circle of the 
organization. And yet the social gain of coopera- 
tion and the spiritual advantage of fellowship in the 
furtherance of a common cause are greater than any 


loss that may be suffered in the area of. freedom and 


initiative. On the whole we believe the conventions 
and societies have taken their loss with becoming 
grace and their gain with characteristic modesty, and 
are prepared to go on in the way which the New 
World Movement traveled for the past five years. 


The permanent contribution which the New World 
Movement has made to the organization of northern 
Baptists is spelled in one word—cooperation. And 
that is a contribution which will increase in value 
with the years. We can never go back to the old 
catch-as-catch-can method, to the antiquated crazy- 
quilt of conflicting interests patched together for an 
indifferent covering in the May meetings, to the dis- 
carded wheel plan which could not find spokes 
enough to symbolize the societies. We must go on 
in the way that has been demonstrated to be bus- 
inesslike, successful and Christian. Therefore we 
express to the New World Movement and to all who 
had anything to do with its origin and history, our 
sincere and hearty appreciation, and our prayers and 
service are pledged to the new Board of Missionary 
Cooperation as it comes upon the scene bearing the 
splendid inheritance bequeathed to it from the 
pioneer in the field of cooperation, the General Board 
of Promotion. 


“In Whose Heart Are the Highways” 


HE caption of this editorial 

- recognized by all lovers of the Psalms as a quota- 
tion from the eighty-fourth: The highways referred 
to are of course the various roads that led to Jeru- 
salem over which a joyous people found their way 
to the passover feast once a year. With poetic vision 
the Psalmist pictures the pilgrims going up to Zion, 
and like a river that deepens and broadens as it is 
fed by numerous tributaries so they go from strength 
to strength as the company is augmented by others 
who join them on the way. But the poet sees more 
than the moving picture of a host of people traveling 
to the holy city—he sees the motives and sentiments, 
the emotions and aims, the memories and hopes that 
inspire them to make the long and toilsome journey 
over inhospitable deserts and through valleys of 
weeping. He puts it all in a single and suggestive 
phrase, “In whose heart are the highways.” 

It is a far cry from Zion in the time of the Psalms 
to Springfield, Mass., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in May, 1924; but the same motives 
and sentiments, emotions and aims, memories and 
hopes, inspired the pilgrims who traveled to Jeru- 
salem in the old day and who travel to these cities 
in the new day. The highways to the great religious 
gatherings are still in the hearts of multitudes of 
people, and the highways traveled in hours of 
spiritual vision when the great gathering is in session 
also capture the heart and the imagination. The 
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Methodists have been traveling for nearly a m 
in the quadrennial conference held in Springf 
Mass., some spiritual highways that reach a q 
Ses There are at least three high roads in w, 

Methodists, both North and South, have pointed) 
way, viz., denominational unity, spiritual demoer 
and international good-will. It is the first ¢ 
Christian body in America to blot out the last 1 
nants of the Mason and Dixon line which sepay 
the church for two generations. The more 4 
eight million Methodists in America will hereg 
work together as one body. ra 


It seems strange to see the Methodists ent) 
down the area of episcopal government by a sti 
movement to democratize the church while Bap; 
have a tendency to increase the function of cen; 
ized control. Possibly the reason for this lies in} 
fact that Methodists have been too episcopal | 
Baptists too independent. However, Baptists wil 
well to watch the Methodists in their efforts to hb} 
back to the local church its original right to func 
freely and to initiate in a large degree the princi: 
the policies and the discipline which are to go. 
the local church as well as the denomination. In] 
effort of some Baptists to impose programs and | 1 
gets and creeds upon the local church by an ui 
structed and unrepresentative vote of the convent 
there may be danger of going into the ditch f) 
which Methodism is trying to extricate itself. | 

All Protestantism is indebted to the Methoc: 
for finding an altitudinous path which leads toi 
ternational peace as a permanent possession. | 
path is nothing less than an organized attempic 
the part of the great Methodist church to outlaw ¢ 
as a means of settling anything or gaining anytin 
worth having. This position on war is extrem 
the light of public opinion, but it seems to bel 
aim to change public opinion and to send the wel 
of the Christian denominations over on the sid‘ 
a warless world. To this end war is condemned wi 
out modification or apology, and the entrance( 
America into the world court as at present omy 
is recommended. 


It is too early at this writing to predict what 
Presbyterians will do at Grand Rapids, but if all st 
do not fail this great fellowship will keep an ‘t 
keel in the doctrinal controversy which caus 
storm at Indianapolis last year by preventing 
issue coming to a head in the assembly. The 1 
leaders of all denominations know that nothin) 
settled to the satisfaction of either party by dem 
which is bound to generate more heat than light. ji 
Presbyterians will have cause to rejoice that 
come up to Grand Rapids with a clean slate, the 
ficits on missions of more than $600,000 carried re 
trom last year having been wiped out. If the é 
byterian church will join the Methodist Hpiso™ 
church in its laudable effort to bring peace om € 
through the universal cultivation of good-will 4 
men and by refusal to approve war and militas! 
they will put up a challenge to all other evange“ 
communions which these communions cannot i 
afford to ignore. 
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Creating Wealth out of Waste 
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| HEN I was just a little fellow back 
| in Greece my mother used to tell 
fout a man that made a little rabbit 
4 big hound live together in the 
\ a? Well that was easy com- 
to making a lot of Poles and 
(cs and Hungarians and Russians 
i{talians all work together for the 
} of the same town. But he did it. 
eer!” 

ya Skufakiss poked a short but elo- 
1 finger into the chest of my com- 
in to indicate the “he.” 

were standing in Sam’s real estate 
Insurance office in East Hammond, 
Ithat part of the city once scoffing- 
ferred to as “Hunkietown.” 

1 pointed to the well-paved, brightly 
id street beyond the window. 

fyo years ago that was a dirty, 
ed, sandy prairie,” he told me, “and 
| was a pig under every porch. Two 
ago these streets weren’t safe for 
{; men or women. ‘Two years ago 
‘e different nationalities here hated 
fanother. They hung together in 
{ate groups and refused to mix. To- 
jul are united in working for the 
‘ment of conditions throughout the 
ict. And he is responsible.’ 

‘iin the stubby forefinger stabbed 
ompanion in the chest. 

?” was John M. Hestenes, who for 
ast three years has directed the 
| service work at Brooks House, 
immunity center maintained by the 
lia Baptist Convention, the Woman’s 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society 
lae American Baptist Home Mission 
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By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


Society, in the southeastern industrial 
area of Hammond with its population 
of more than 6000 of all races. 

A short time ago I motored down 
to Hammond from Chicago with 
John Hestenes in his little car. Un- 
der his guidance I saw something of 
the work that is being done there, I 
was shown all the internal activities 
of Brooks House; the creche with 
its spotless cribs and kindergarten 
filled with little tots of every degree of 
tint from African duskiness to Saxon 
peaches-and-cream; the récreation rooms 
where the older boys and girls romp 
under supervision; the laundry with its 
stationary tubs and gas rings where 
the women of the neighborhood 
come to do their household wash- 
ing; the library and reading room where 
the-newly arrived foreigner gets his first 
introduction to the English language, 
is taught the basic principles of Ameri- 
canism and studies for citizenship; the 
dispensary gleaming with white enamel 
where minor ailments are ministered 
to and,the assembly room wherein re- 
ligious services and secular entertain- 
ments as well as neighborhood improve- 
ment meetings are constantly being held. 

But it was not so much the internal 
activities of Brooks House, great as 
they undoubtedly are, that interested me, 
for they follow more or less closely the 
regular program of community houset 
everywhere. It was its influence upon 
the district as a whole, evidences of 
which were to be seen on every side, 
that gripped my imagination. 

Here wes a community composed of 
represeutatives, for the most part un- 
educated, of a dozen diiferent European 
races with all their racial prejudices and 
varying phases of thought, united and 
working harmoniously together in the 
interests of better social and moral con- 
ditions. 


It was amazing. It was epic. 


As we swung into Morton Avenue, in 
John 


which Brooks House~ stands, 


Hestenes pointed to the long perspective 


of smooth pavements and_ sidewalks 
flanked by ornamental lighting standards. 

“Two years ago,” he said, “this was 
an ill-smelling, unpaved alley of shacks 
with but four.dim, grimy lights for its 
entire length. We forced the city to 
make it as you see it now. Many of 
the old shacks have disappeared and new- 
er and better buildings are being erected 
all the time. We have made the city 
put in water and sewers to serve these 
side streets and we are cleaning up ana 
improving the district generally.” 

As he guided me from place to place 
John Hestenes continued his story of 
how “wie” did this and how “we” did that. 
that. 

“Stop a moment,” I interrupted, “Who 
in this ‘we’ you are speaking of?” 

“The Maywood Civic and Improvement 
Association,’ he replied, just as if that 
answered the question. 

I held my peace and bided my time as 
he continued to point out fresh evi- 
dences of this energetic body’s activities, 
but I knew there was something more 
than he had told me behind it all and 
that whatever it was it would be the 
meat in the cocoanut. I got it when we 
stepped into Sam Skufakiss’ office. 

Two years ago, I already knew, this 
section of the city had housed a sullen 
mass of suspicious, clannish, ignorant 
foreign-born with neither the will nor 
the knowledge to improve their condi- 
tions; living in dirt and squalor; torn 
by petty hatreds, the prey of bolshe- 
vists, unscrupulous politicians and the 


AND IMPROVEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
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money lust of a soulless industrialism. 

What I now saw was a clean, cheery 
community enjoying the fruits of con- 
certed effort toward better things. What 
was the force behind all this, the or- 
ganizing genius that had brought order 
out of chaos What magic had broken 
down the barriers of racial prejudice and 
welded these warring factions into a 
smoothly working community? 

Sam told me. 

John Hestenes. 

Within a few months of his arrival 
at Brooks House, John Hestenes, I 
learned, had become the mainspring of 
every move, religious or purely social, 
for the welfare of the district and the 
guide, philosopher and friend to all these 
potential citizens groping amid the 
strangeness and perplexities of new cus- 
toms, new ideas and unfamiliar view- 
points. 

First and foremost John Hestenes is 
a man of God, brimming with faith in 
his Master and love for his fellows. Here- 
in lies his supreme asset and it is this 
that forms the inspiration and back- 
ground for all his work. He is, more- 
over, a man of sound business training, 
having practised his profession as ex- 
pert accountant and worked in Chicago 
for fifteen years in ‘Christian Center work 
after his arrival from his native Nor- 
way, where he was born in the city of 
Bergen within sound of the diapason of 
the great North Sea combers breaking 
on the rocks a few rods from his father’s 
doorstep. But above all else he is a 
“mixer.” He knows men and how to 
meet them upon their own ground. He 
understands their problems and has the 
gift of sympathy without patronage. He 
can advise without preaching. He is a 
man among men. 

This is the man that the Northern 
Baptist Convention has picked as gen- 
eral director of social service work, 
supervise the thirty-four community cen- 
ters strung across the country from coast 
to coast. 

Brooks House he has made the pivotal 
point around which much of the religious 
and all of the social activities of the 
district revolve. 

“When I came to Brooks House I 
found the people suspicious and shy, 
some of them even hostile,” he told me. 
“My first attempts to rouse interest in 


improving physical conditions were eyed 
askance. The people had been exploited 
so often and so long that it was only 
natural that they should question the 
motives of Brooks House. ‘What axe 
had we to grind? What weré we going 
to get out of it? Where was our rake- 
off?’ 

“By degrees, however, I convinced 
them that Brooks House held only in- 
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JOHN M. HESTENES 


terests that were their interests. I 
threw the doors open to them. A group 
of Polish Protestants availed themselves 
of the hall for weekly religious services. 
Then came a group of Hungarians and 
the ice was broken. I found a few pro- 
gressive young foreigners who had ab- 
sorbed more of American ideals than 
their fellows and backed by these the 
Maywood Civic and Improvement As- 
sociation was organized. 

“Committees were formed representing 
the various nationalities. The honor of 
office holding was made contingent upon 
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results. And results followed. Fe 
first time in their lives these me. 
women tasted individual respons, 
and personal respect followed. I 
not long before racial antipathies ! 
to melt and finally to become subm, 
in the urge for better conditions { 
Brooks House is the clearing house: ' 
their problems, all their troubles a) 
their perplexities. Brooks Hous! 
stood by them in their fights wit! 
civic government and has so far! 
their confidence that eight na) 
lodges now meet under its roof.” | 


As we drove through one of thes: 
a man stepped from the curb aj 
under the wheels of our car. Wh 
leap he saved himself, but the | 
upon his swarthy face with its fero, 
ly curled moustache turned to a 
grin when he recognized who sat 
the wheel. Greetings were shoutei 
we drove on. John Hestenes 
back his head and laughed. 


“First time I met that fellow 
chuckled, “his knees were upon 
chest of another man and he was 
to beat this man’s brains out w 
chunk of rock. I pulled him off al 
explained that his intended victim j 
him $150 and wouldn’t pay. I pers‘ 
him that it wasn’t worth while to} 
der a man for less than $500. His 
the grim humor of my point and grit 
He has been one of my staur) 
friends ever since and, incidentall: 
debtor has paid off the one-fifty.” — 


It is not only with the physica’ 
of things that Brooks House deal’ 
is through this, however, that soul: 
reached with ‘the chief message | 
Brooks House has to give—the mez 
contained in John 3:16. But so si 
has this message been brought tit 
people there, and so skillfully has ite 
coupled with the secular work thaty 
the strongest opponent of Brooks Ft 
—the priest of the Polish Roman Ch 
lic Church—has at last paid tribu 
John Hestenes and his band of woe 


But great as the work is that hase 
done, greater lies ahead. The big ‘ 
lem that the Maywood Civic andl 
provement Association, backed) 


Brooks House, is now grappling wi 
the housing conditions supplied bit 
local Steel Car Company for its wet 


BROOKS HOUSE ACTIVITIES 
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company houses, as they are 


1 
‘ company is the chief employer of 
yn this section. It maintains twen- 
(r great wooden buildings each con- 
x twenty two-room flats which are 
/ to the workers at from $6 to $10 
fonth. They stand on a treeless 
of packed cinders close under the 
iz, belching chimneys of the huge 
| paintless, grimy, hideous and sin- 
1 the suggestion of what conditions 
in the promiscuity that exists with- 
ot one of these flats is plastered, 
las running water and there is not 
tle bathtub for the whole 480 flats. 
je of them house as many as seven- 
persons of both sexes—fathers, 


mothers and brood of children and sev- 
eral boarders. The scanty sanitary ar- 
rangements are provided in rows of out- 
houses rank on rank behind the build- 
ings. 

No need to be told what conditions are 
in hot weather with never a spot of tree- 
flung shade and with reeking pools of 
drying soap-suds and piles of foul out- 
sweepings between the buildings. That 
they are frightful goes without saying. 

This is the cancer that Brooks House 
is seeking to remove and replace with 
model dwellings. 

And it will be done. “Hunkietown”’ is 
determined that it shall go. Already the 
inhabitants of the district have raised 
money for the purchase of the land. Of- 
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fers have been made, but the company 
refuses to sell and, I was told, will not 
improve. 

But with the driving force of John 
Hestenes behind them, plus his wise and 
shrewd council; sanely organized, with- 
out a trace of bolshevism—for the red 
flag has been routed from the district 
and only Old Glory flies there now—the 
people will not long be denied. 

And in the center of all this is Brooks 
House and in Brooks House, his hand 
upon the helm, directing, guiding, en- 
couraging stands this big, blue-eyed 


smiling, clear-skinned man who has given 
up everything to serve his fellows as 
his Master bade him, and his name is 
John Hestenes. 


Determined and Secured? 


JENTION is just now being 
icused on better business methods 
‘local church. The close relation- 
£ spiritual life and the proper use 
jney is widely recognized. The 
‘rement of the financial affairs of 
jcal church is felt to be the next 
effort if the church and the de- 
ation are to exercise their full 
ith for the advancement of the 
ym. It is wise, therefore, to give 
jon at this time to the question 
} compensation of the pastor. He 
)greatest human factor in the wel- 
ad usefulness of the church. 
| just compensation of the pastor 
| easily be determined. Considered 
the point of view of the church’s 
to pay, it may be conceived that 
- $300 or even $100 is a just com- 
on, It is doubtless true that 
churches which pay very small 
|} are paying all that they are able 
;, hence the amount may be con- 
just compensation. However, 
mnot be said if less than one- 
the members of these churches 
ing for the support of “an evan- 
Ministry.” When the matter is 
‘red from the point of view of the 
T it assumes a different aspect. 
‘pe of man, his preparation, his 
‘1 in the community, his useful- 
‘Ms intellectual development and 
velopment of the church become 
al factors in the discussion. From 
unt of view salaries of $100 and 
id even $500 cannot be considered 
Mpensation. Again, a just com- 
On must be determined somewhat 
community in which a church 
located. This and possibly other 
Tations make the question a very 
' One. The writer is inclined to 
_ however, that the problem must 
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be considered in the future mainly from 
the point of view: of the pastor and 
necessary adjustments made to suit the 
situation. 

The ministry must always remain a 
“calling” instead of a “profession”. We 
want our pastors separate from other 
men in their relation to their task. They 
should be in the ministry because Goad 
wants them there and has clearly indi- 
cated the fact to them. Therefore, as 
we may compare them with others let 
none misunderstand our point of view. 
The minister belongs to the educated 
class in the community. Extended 
training must more and more be re- 


low Can the Just Compensation of Pastors be 


quired of him. His task as a preacher 
of the Word and the interpreter of life 
necessarily make of him not only a 
spiritual but an intellectual leader. Books 
will continually be required to enable 
him to do his work and the books he 
requires are not cheap. Papers and 
magazines must be in his study. The 
fact that he is an educated man and an 
intellectual leader has a distinct bearing 
upon his living necessities. 
The pastor’s home is an 
element in a successful pastorate. It 
must be a “community center” for other 
reasons than weddings. Most pastors 
entertain considerably. Not a few work- 
ers in social and religious enterprises 
“happen in” at meal times. “Committees” 
must have refreshments served. All these 
are pleasant, but expensive for the pas- 
tor. They have their influence in the 
selection of a house; the food and cloth- 
ing purchased for the household. Few 
pastors nowadays, no matter what their 
salary, can get along without an auto- 
mobile, or at least a Ford. If they think 
they can get along without one, the 
church will present them with one. But 
how many churches provide for the up- 
keep of these cars which “double the 
efficiency” of the pastors? Pastors should 
be afforded an opportunity to educate 
their children. From the parsonage 
comes the largest percentage of leaders 
in business and professional careers. The 
very atmosphere of the home stimulates 
a desire for an education on the part 
of the children. The pastor must be a 
generous giver in order to educate his 
church. And what cause for human up- 
lift does not make its appeal to the 
minister? For all these and other rea- 
sons the pastor ought to be expected 
to live about as the average physician, 
the lawyer, the architect and others pur- 
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suing intellectual careers. Some may 
think that this suggestion sets the 
standard too high. Please be reminded 
that the suggestion is not that he shall 
live according to the standard of those 
who attain notable success in their pro- 
fessions but as the average professional 
man lives. 

It is customarily stated that the min- 
ister should live on a level with the 
average family in his church. As a gen- 
eral rule this may be a true statement. 
However, it may be thoroughly stated 
that few do so live, or if they do, they 
do so on far narrower margins than the 
majority. It is even a fair question 
whether in light of all the circumstances 
the minister ought not to be expected 
to live on a higher standard than the av- 
erage in his congregation. Not more au- 
tomobiles, better clothes, more trips to 
Europe or the Yellowstone, but more 
books and magazines, more lectures and 
educational opportunities, more -enter- 
tainment in his home, more associations 
in religious, social and general gather- 
ings. 

The second paragraph of this paper 
suggested that a just compensation might 
differ as considered from the church’s 
point of view as to ability or that of 
the pastor’s as to a reasonable remunera- 


Shall the Bible 


HERE is much discussion of late con- 

cerning the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools. It is a question which 
is being greatly agitated throughout the 
nation. Most of us will agree that our 
youth need more thorough moral and 
religious instruction if they are to solve 
the complex problems of. the age in 
which we now live. We will further 
agree that none of us can spend too much 
time in the study of the Bible, the great 
source-book of Christianity, and of our 
spiritual literature. The question about 
which we will find the greatest difference 
of opinion is that of the best method 
of giving religious instruction and train- 
ing. Personally, if the matter of having 
the Bible read at the opening exercises 
of our public schools were put to a vote 
tomorrow, I would cast my ballot against 
it and for the following reasons: 

First, because I do not consider it the 
function of the state to teach religion. 
We Baptists have always stood for that 
fundamental American principle, the 
separation of church and state. I hold 
it to be the function of the school to car- 
ry on the education of the mind and to 
train the intellect. That there should 
also be moral training and discipline in 
the schoolroom, no one will deny. The 
mastery of a lekeon is a form of moral 
development. The youth who learns to 
be honest in examinations, who is taught 
fairness in athletics, who is regular and 
punctual in the elasstoon is receiving 
a very valuable ethical training. Further- 
more, a truly devoted and religious 
teacher will in an unconscious way create 
in the classroom a truly spiritual atmos- 
phere. Character is caught as well as 
taught and there is no law that controls 
the overflow of the spiritual influence of 


tion. Is an adjustment of the two situa- 
tions possible? 

We believe that an adjustment is pos- 
sible, and must be arranged for the 
future welfare of our denomination. 
First of all in many cases two and even 
three churches could unite in the sup- 
port of a pastor. Automobiles enable 
men to cover wide territories in these 
days. Less thought of independence 
and more Christian cooperation will 
make such an arrangement possible. 
Secondly, minimum salaries may be de- 
termined within state territories and the 
difference between the abilities of the 
local church to give and the minimum 
set be paid from state and home mission 
treasuries. Jn the third place there may 
be wise federations with churches of 
other denominations in certain communi- 
ties. In some communities this plan 
would be neither feasible nor desirable. 
In all cases it presents great difficulties. 
It appears reasonable to suppose that the 
application of one of these methods 
would be possible almost everywhere 
with the result that the pastor might be 
paid a living salary. 

But what about the support of our 
pastors in their old age? No compensa- 
tion can be just which does not pro- 
vide for age. The most optimistic sug- 


Be Read in the Public Schools 


BY GEORGE C. FETTER 


HIS article dealing with a live 

question is so timely and logical 
that we have gladly given it space 
in our columns. The question is 
not all on one side, and much can 
be said for the reading of the Bible 
in public schools; but the man who 
contributes the article presents 
basic arguments in defence of his 
position which will be difficult to 
answer. We do not see any in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way 
of Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
in the same community agreeing to 
have selected portions of the Bible 
read without comment in the 
schools. 


a truly spiritual personality. Neverthe- 
less, I regard it a mistake for the state 
to attempt to go into the business of 
teaching religion. The church and the 
state, when they work in the best of 
fellowship but independent one of the 
other, will render their most effective 
service. 

There are two institutions whose duty 
it is, in my judgment, to teach religion. 
The first of these is the home. The sec- 
ond of these is the church. There is no 
law that will prevent a parent from read- 
ing the Bible to his own children or giv- 
ing them careful religious instruction. 
There are many parents who are making 
a great noise about having the Bible 
read in the schools when they themselves 
are spending so much time in their au- 
tomobiles or at the movies that they are 
neglecting a parent’s supreme privilege— 
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F 
gestion for a just compensation fo 
tors will not, under the circumst; 
provide adequately for their old ad 
denomination has taken  ady, 
ground on this question already. 
retiring pension fund of the min} 
and missionaries benefit board) 
moved far in this direction. The 
has recently been pronounced by 
president of one of the largest li 
surance companies of the country | 
of the best. At the least possible ¢ 
the church or the minister, pastors 
have a reasonable pension in the : 
of retirement. Every church shoul) 
mediately take steps, as many chu} 
already have done, to put its past} 
the membersip of the fund and th 
meet its share of responsibility for 
compensation as provides for age 
which falls alike upon all the chu 
The denomination is now urging | 
local church to study and prepare H 
and reasonable budget to present t: 
church with a view to securing the; 
port of a far larger proportion 0} 
church membership. At this tim) 
pastor’s support should receive ci 
study in the light of new condi) 
thorough and sympathetic discussiog 
such changes as shall afford mor¢j 
compensation. 
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the spiritual training of their own 
and daughters. No parent should ath 
to throw on a schoolteacher a duty ‘i 
logically belongs to himself. 

The cther institution whose duty 
to give religious instruction is the clr 
Before I am through with this dz 
siog I shall attempt to show howt 
possible for a community to putn 
program of religious education in j. 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew can a 
operate, in which the public schoon 
even recognize the work done, but 1 
the responsibility for the religiot| 
struction rests back on the home ar|t 
church, where it rightfully belongs) 


I do not favor the reading of a 
in the public schools in the second 
because I cannot believe that su 
enforced process would contribute 
to character-building. Religion cit 
4 
be taught by force. If tomorroyt 
Bible were read for ten minutes id 
in every classroom in the United Sit 
we should still have the same pro2t 
to face as to the morals of our val 
A law which forces a teacher to reat 
Bible in the schoolroom, regardle) 
whether that teacher be Cat) 
Protestant, Jew or atheist and regaik 
of their own feelings in the matt), 
too mechanical to result in much i 
The very coercion of the thing ig 
make many persons revolt again! 
ligion. The building of moral chait 
and the awakening of spiritual lifts 
far more serious matter and a far 0 
complex process than a compte 
reading of scripture for ten minus 
day. i 
I received a letter recently fro)‘ 
organization with headquarters in 
burgh. For many years it has ® 
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ing to get voters to compel con- 
¢to write the name of Christ into 
‘merican constitution. It claims 
).merica will remain a pagan nation 
/christ’s name appears on that docu- 
We shall never make America 
tian in spirit and in purpose by any 
rtificial or superficial formula. Sec- 
| Hughes might insert Christ's 
jin the constitution tomorrow but 
Huld not thereby magically solve 
eat moral and social problem. We 
‘do more than write the name of 
} in the constitution. We must 
‘his spirit and motives into the 
) of men and into the soul of the 
To create Christ’s spirit of so- 
stice and good-will is a far more 
‘lt proposition. 
| equally true that a law enforcing 
tading of scripture in the public 
{ would be too artificial a per- 
fice to improve greatly the mora! 
' our youth. 
n opposed to the reading of the 
lin the public schools in the third 
(because such a law seems to be 
\ry to the spirit of our constitution. 
{inchor-sheet of our nation guaran- 
all peoples religious freedom, the 
ito worship God according to the 
@s of their own conscience. It 
tly says—“Congress shall make no 
garding an establishment of re- 
} or prohibiting the free exercise 
(f” For a state or nation to com- 
i: reading of the Bible in the pub- 
001 is to come dangerously near 
Ishing .a state religion. For we 
jiately face the question “What 
(shall we read in the public school?” 
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| one shall congress establish—the 
lic Bible, the Protestant Bible or 
wish Bible? Raise that question 
1’ community and you are im- 
iely plunged into a religious war. 
ling to our constitution the Catho- 
no right to force his religion on 
lotestant. The Protestant, in turn, 
| right to force his religion on the 
ji. Neither of them has the right 
ie his religion upon the Jew. 

}OS€ we pass a law enforcing the 
i of scripture and permit each 
linity to determine by local option 
what Bible shall be read in their 
(i. One can easily imagine the 
| In one community the majority 
| tholics. They vote to place the 
je Bible in the schools. How 
‘a Protestant feel to have his chil- 
‘ompelled by law to listen to the 
\, of a Catholic Bible which he 
lot conscientiously accept? Sup- 
fat in the next community the 
jm is reversed. The Protestants 
liber the Catholics and insist that 
fotestant Bible be read in the 
‘00m. Would not the Catholic 
® equal right to object to have 
Idren forced by law to listen to 
“Sentation of a religion to which 
I not conscientiously submit? The 
ln might even arise where a 
‘© teacher is forced to read a 
ant Bible to a group of Jewish 
\8. Could much real religion be 


| by that method of enforced 
sy? - 7 
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Could a Protestant teacher read with 
any real religious fervor a message from 
a Catholic Bible? Could a Catholic teach- 
er read with any genuine moral en- 
thusiasm a passage from the Protestant 
Bible? Would not the whole thing tend 
to be a farce and a system of enforced 
hyprocisy? 


President Barbour at British 
Baptists Annual Assembly 


By J. H. RuSHBROOKE 
RESIDENT Clarence A. Barbour. is 
leaving golden opinions behind him 

in England. He has not only brought in- 
spiring messages which have stirred the 
minds and strengthened the convictions 
of our people; he has captured their 
hearts. Surely no more genuinely fra- 
ternal a delegate than he was ever sent 
to.any conference! He came with a 
great reputation as preacher, platform 
orator, educationalist and a distinguished 
leader in the Northern Convention, and 
contact with his genial strong personality 
has proved a most refreshing experience. 
Whenever this Cardiff Conference of 
1924 is recalled twa names will stand 
out, those of Dr. T. R. Glover and Presi- 
dent Barbour. 

J sat on the platform behind Dr. Bar- 
bour ag he delivered the first of his ad- 
dresses in Cardiff. What a master of as- 
sembiies he is! How he gripped an au- 
dicnce that at the end of the day, after 
lours spent in an over-crowded, ill-ven- 
tilated church, could scarce have been 
held together by any other. As I gazed 
on him from behind, I detected in his 
build and stature a striking resemblance 
to Dr. Clifford, and not a few of his in- 
tonations recalled that revered leader. 
He compelled us to understand afresh the 
close ties between Britain and America, 
and roused us to an ecstasy of fraternity. 
No wonder that a warm message of 
greeting was enthusiastically adopted and 
entrusted to him. 

I heard him on other occasions, always 
saying the right thing in aptly chosen 
words warmed by the fires of his own 
attractive personality. What wonder that 
when the necessity appeared for an over- 
flow meeting on the last evening of the 
conference, and the form of such a meet- 
ing was discussed, it was promptly de- 
cided to ask Dr. Barbour to preach a 
sermon! He did so, to a congregation 
for which the building was all too small, 
notwithstanding that the meeting origin- 
ally fixed was also crowded to the doors 
at the same hour. My engagements pre- 
cluded my hearing him then, but I heard 
much about the great preaching service. 
Who in Cardiff did not? 

Dr. Barbour has proved himself a most 
capable and efficient representative of his 
American brethren. I dictate this brief 
but heartfelt tribute immediately after 
saying farewell to him. Though I have 
referred only to his appearance at Car- 
diff, he has also served us elsewhere. 
It was appropriate that the president of a 
famous seminary should be heard in 
Cambridge and Oxford, and in both these 
great historic centers Dr. Barbour has 
worthily represented Baptist learning and 
devotion. Sitti pies 
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History proves that you cannot propa- 
gate a religion of love by force. Chris- 
tianity grows best in an atmosphere of 
liberty and freedom, not by outward 
coercion but by inward and voluntary 
choice and persuasion. Jesus Christ 
again and again resisted the temptation 
on part of the more ignorant of his fol- 
lowers to propagate his gospel by resort 
to force or by mob rule. He sought to 
capture men only by the winsomeness 
of his own moral life and by proclaiming 
the truth which carries in itself its own 
power to convince. 


I would vote against the reading of 
the Bible in the fourth place because 
there is a better way of carrying on the 
religious education of our young peopte. 
I said in the beginning that I believe 
the young people of today need more 
thorough moral and religious training 
than they are now receiving. They need 
a deeper understanding of the Bible, the 
source book of our religion. They. need 
spiritual motives and ideals equal to the 
complex problems of the twentieth 
century. 


I believe the solution of this problem 
is found in the week-day school of re- 
ligious education. Under this system 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew enter into 
a cooperative program with mutual 
good-will and understanding. Certain 
hours are set apart by the public school, 
in many cases two hours per week. Dur- 
ing that time the Protestant churches 
take charge of the religious instruction 
of their Protestant children. The Catho- 
lic priest directs the religious instruc- 
tion of the children of his parish and the 
Jewish rabbi has charge of his Jewish 
constituency. 

There are several arguments in favor 
of this plan. First, it is truly American. 
It is in accord with the spirit of religious 
liberty guaranteed by our constitution, 
since it allows each group the right of 
imparting religious information accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own con- 


science. It is satisfactory to each group 
involved. 
Secondly, the religious instruction 


under this system is more thorough and 
far-reaching in its results. The teacher 
is chosen because of peculiar fitness for 
this work. She is a specialist in the de- 
partment of religious education. She is 
given special training for interpreting 
the Bible. She is chosen because she is 
at heart religious and because she has 
a passion for her subject. Such a teach- 
er will give to her pupils a far deeper and 


a more thorough understanding of 
spiritual truth. 
Third, this system throws the re- 


sponsibility back upon the home and 
the church where it rightfully belongs. 
The religious instruction given is by 
consent of the parent and under the di- 
rection of the church of the parent’s 
affiliation. 


Fourth, this system has been tried and 
has worked. It has been adopted in many 
communities with very satisfactory re- 
sults. I predict that the week-day 
schools of religion will be a growing 
movement which will capture the ma- 
jority of American communities. 


6OFINHE way of the cross leads 
home, 

The way of the cross leads home, 

It is sweet to know as I onward 
go, 

The way of the cross leads home.” 

I heard you singing it, my dear 
—“The way of the cross leads 
home.” There is no other way 
home. But I have a feeling that 
you are thinking of only one thing 
—the way of His cross. Unques- 
tionably the writer of that swing- 
ing song had only one thought in 
his mind while he was writing it. 
Yet, if you can sense what I have 
in mind this morning you will sing 
that chorus with another meaning; 
and if you should sweetly accept 
the profound truth of it, there 
would issue a peace of a sort that 
passeth understanding. 

I have been watching you for 
some time. Hard lines are appear- 
ing in your face—lines that should 
never be in anybody’s face: lines of 
discontent, of rebellion, a certain 
evidence of disappointment. Lines 
in one’s face should be service 
chevrons, and not marks of a petu- 
lant, discontented heart. You are 
seriously harming yourself; giving 
a feeling of disappointment to 
those who are near you, with a 
danger of losing love of a certain 
sort without which life will—not 
—be—heaven! 


His Cross—My Cross. 


You say you are carrying heavy 
burdens? Many have that feeling? 
What shall be done about it? Here 
is the song again: “The way of the 
cross leads home.” His cross—? 
Yes. But my cross—also; the way 
of my cross leads home also. And 
the way of your cross leads home 
also! It will be a dishonorable 
thing to go home any other way. I 
question whether we can reach 
home by another road. 

You recall what he said about the 
disciple who does not take up his 
cross and follow after him. “He 
is not worthy of me,” said Jesus. 
Cross bearing is the one great fact 
of life. It may be the joyous fact 
of life. We are not made by our 


The Way of the Cross 


By WILLIAM H. GEISTWEIT 
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crowns; we can be made by our 


crosses. Life is wholly determined « 


by the spirit in which you carry 
your cross. To carry it as he car- 
ried his, is to be on the road that 
leads home. 

That is a peculiar scripture— 
“who for the joy that was set be- 
fore him endured [carried] the 
cross.” Yes, he looked beyond it. 
The light beyond that cross was a 
wondrous light of peace and great 
achievement. He saw through the 
travail of his soul; saw the glory 
that was to be; saw the millions 
who would come to peace by his 
travail; and he was satisfied. 


Other People’s Crosses. 


I know all that this means; I am 
not blind to it; it is Christ’s great 
work of redemption. But I also 
know that the servant is not 
greater than his Lord; that the way 
of the cross for you—for me— 
leads home; that the light beyond 
the cross shines for you—for me. 
It is the light of his approving face, 
as he says, “Well done.” And 
more than that: it is the light from 
the cross itself, borne perhaps for 
those who otherwise might have a 
hard time in this world. Somebody 
must bear the cross for a great 
company of folk, who are unable 
to bear it all by themselves. They 
could not stand, far less walk, if 
we did not take the heavy end of 
their crosses, and make them ours! 
That “light,” the “inasmuch,” 
shines just beyond the cross. I am 
thinking that the people who 
themselves are crosses are worse 
off than those who have to carry 
them. So let us remind ourselves 
that as we carry the cross on the 
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home-road, we are also making 
posssible the homegoing of others 
—whose life-burden is part of our 
cross. Nietzsche said that life 
means the will to power; but Jesus 
said that life means the will to 
serve. It is the way of the cross— 
it leads home. 


' 
The great temptation of Jesus, | 
the threefold temptation, may be | 
put in a sentence: ‘Don’t take ae 
way of the cross to reach home,” 
Home for him was arrival at the 
goal set for him. It was a tempta- | 
tion. “Take the easier path; work 
at the point of least resistance; go 
with me [Satan], and the thing you 
are after will come to you.” An- 
alyze the three temptations and 
they come to this: Avoid the cross. 
But Jesus knew that there was 
only one way for him. The way of 
the cross was God’s way; he could 
walk in no other. He turns Satan | 
away, begins his journey in the ° 
way of the cross, he stedfastly sets 
his face—and walks! Peter tries to 
block the road; it is the old tempta- 
tion of Satan in the wilderness— | 
which explains the severe sentence 
to Peter, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” The way of the cross led 
home—to the goal set before him. 


> 


Crosses on the Narrow Road. 


What is it that I hear you say? 
You are bearing crosses that are 
unjustly put upon you? I am not 
so sure about that. One day ina 
meeting, a woman, apparently near | 
fourscore years, arose and said, | 
“My life has been a strange one in | 
many ways. The path has been so ) 
narrow that as I came to the | 
crosses—and there have been not a 
few—there was no room to walk | 
around them; so I had to pick them | 
up and carry them! but I have been » 
happy withal.” Whenever I think | 
of this cross-bearing road, and | 
some of us are in it every day, that | 
saint of long ago speaks to me. ‘ 

Yes, my dear, the way of the — 
cross leads home. The spirit with- 
in will determine the light on your 
face. Follow in his train, and the ; 
end of the road will be the Father's | 
house. 
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+ People and a D.V.B.S. 
iyeral weeks there has been pre- 
this column a series of articles 
‘ing the necessity on the part of 
lurch to unify and correlate its 
| of religious education. Speci- 
‘is has been applied to the activ- 
-oung people: in the various de- 
3 of the church, at home, at 
school, at recreational activities. 
in of all our work is to develop 
} women who are determined to 
} lives by the help of God ac- 
‘to Jesus’ way, then certainly 
/take into account every phase 
nily life, evaluating each to the 
‘only those relationships which 
, shall persist. 

ong with our endeavor to make 
» relationships of life religious, 
me the propagation of those or- 
ns which actively make for the 
‘ent of Christian character. One 
jis the daily vacation Bible 
‘o.most of the larger churches 
of the D. V. B. S. is unques- 
jd it has been made a regular 
the year’s program. Likewise 
) the smaller churches have 
Ae vision of its possibilities, but 
arry it to fruition because the 
) of financing or of procuring 
i) seem insurmountable. 

| written with the hope that it 
a the prayerful attention of a 
! young people in every Baptist 
at has not already planned a 
|S. for the summer. For young 
Le very presence of a problem is 
ge for solution, and in every 
pleted is the joy of life. If the 
apathetic when confronted with 
‘ing impossibility of obtaining 
ichers, or sufficient pupils, then 
ne for the young people’s so- 
'a Sunday-school class to prove 
nanship ability and make this 
‘religious educational project a 


| 
2: value that comes to a young 
‘zroup in sponsoring a vacation 
evident in other respects as 
of the distinct problems facing 
ing people’s group is that of de- 
latent powers of leadership in 
's. To many, the opportunities 
ot leadership in the D. V. B. S. 
ust the thing needed “to draw 
-” Here is a chance for the 
who dislikes to take part in 
‘s at the young people’s meet- 
press her personality by gather- 
ip of girls about her and teach- 
‘how to make attractive and use- 
*S of sewing, basketry or art- 
id for the chap who has spent 
time for the last four months 
21 five-tube radio set and who 
1 spending his Sunday evenings 


“tuning in’—and not at B. Y. P. U— 
here is the opportunity to get him in- 
terested in the church’s program by giv- 
ing him charge of the older boys’ radio 
class. Then there is the right directing 
of that girl’s secret ambition to become 
a movie actress by giving her full charge 
of the dramatics of the D. V. B. S. and 
inspiring her with the fascination that 
lies in planning pageants or playlets out 
of the vast array of beautiful biblical 
incidents, 

The list might be extended indefinitely. 
The value of allowing individual young 
people thus to obtain the joy that comes 
from service is very great. There comes, 
also, the realization of the worth of one’s 
own effort in developing the lives of 
those younger or less fortunate in ex- 
perience. These values, at least in part, 
can be achieved when young people co- 
operate in establishing and effecting a 
D. V. B. S. program. 


“In the Good Old Summer 


Time.” 

You who have your meetings on 
Sunday evening during all the rest of the 
year, have you thought of changing the 
night during the summer months? St. 
John’s Road B. Y,. P. U. (Toronto) does 
this and likes it immensely. The pro- 
gram consists of a combination of out- 
door life and study, and is held on a 
week-day evening. Just think of an- 
nouncing some Sunday from the plat- 
form, “The young people are to meet at 
the shore of Magician Lake, to hold their 
regular devotional meeting.” Wouldn’t 
that arouse interest? After they arrive at 
the lake, or some other place where you 
can hold a good meeting, start out with 
some games in the open. Then at about 
7:30 start the devotional part of the 
service. 

If your young people come right from 
the office, why not have a picnic supper 
before the meeting? And how about in- 
viting some friends, or some other so- 
ciety or the associational officers? As 
the saying goes, “The more the merrier.” 


readily 

catches the fire of spiritual 
heroism, and is ready to follow a 
spiritual hero to the world’s end 


Aq pre youthful heart 


at any cost. Hence the Cross, 
where altruism culminates, and 
love has her perfect work, comes 
to its fullest meaning and makes 
its most powerful appeal in the 
days of youth, when the negative 
limitations of childhood have been 
surmounted, and the positive limi- 
tations of maturity have not yet 
been encountered.” 
—Frederick Tracy. 
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' Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


Of course you would have to have 
some sort of an accompaniment for the 
singing and if nothing else is available, 
ukeleles can be made to sound 
pretty in the open. 

In the event that it rains, meetings 
could be held in the church. In between 
times, there are always hikes, picnics 
and meetings of various sorts to hold the 
society together. 

St. John’s Road B. Y. P. U. also has a 
“surprise night” every once in a while 
during the summer months. One person 
is responsible for the entire program 
on that night and he keeps all details 
secret until the evening arrives. Of 
course, the leader has previously secured 
the singers, speakers, etc. Then the pro- 
gram unfolds itself, and the young peo- 
ple’s curiosity is enlightened—as well as 
their minds. 


Query and Comment 


How are you going to meet the situa- 
tion of older ones wanting to keep the 
younger ones in with them and the 
younger ones wanting a society of their 
own? 

Try to educate the older ones to see 
the need of grouping young peopie for 
their expressional activities in the church 
as they naturally group themselves out- 
side the church. Try to encourage the 
younger ones to be patient while that 
educating process is taking effect. 

Outside the church young people gravi- 
tate naturally into certain groups. This 
grouping is influenced first by age, and 
then by social and educational interests, 
which, after all, are very much influenced 
by age. Why should the church demand 
some different grouping of these young 
people? Outside the church they are 
likely to be grammar-school boys and 
girls, junior high-school students, senior 
high-school members, college folk or 
work-a-day people. Why should the 
church insist on grouping the high-school 
peceple and adults, if these young people 
prefer segregation? 

Oil and water can, by vigorous agita- 
tion, be made to seem pretty well mixed. 
But they are not. Stop the agitation and 
the two liquids quickly seek different 
levels. Agitation within the church (main- 
ly by the adults) may seem to produce 
a mixture. But it does not. Let the 
agitation stop and natural grouping will 
be the result. 

Those who believe in and seek group- 
ing should study the situation and learn 
all the reasons for grouping people for 
training and then undertake to discuss 
the subject or have it discussed by young 
and old. 

(N. B.—Questions accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope will be an- 
swered promptly and directly by the 
editors of this page.) 


very 


The Chimney Corner | 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Jack the Giant Killer 

A Pray By MarcGaret T. APPLEGARTH. 
Dear Baptist Boys and Girls, 

Nothing is so dreadful as to be ignor- 
ant as I am ignorant! -And you are all 
young enough to take warning from the 
sad calamity which befell me; for surely 
you know what fun it is to give a play 
in your Sunday school or even in prayer 
meeting (or before your woman’s mis- 
sionary society), especially a play which 
can bring results by surprising people 
into subscribing to Missions and THE 
Baptist. This is only a part of the play 
which is taken from “Short Missionary 
Plays”, copyrighted by the George H. 
Doran Company, but it’s enough of the 
nlay to warn each of you never to be 
redtced to such a sad state as your poor 
old giantess friend, Mrs. Ignoramus. 

Jack — (corvfidently to the audience) 
“Maybe I don’t look especially pale, but 
I’m really scared to pieces, for in just 
a few minutes a really enormous giantess 
is coming into this room and I’ve been 
asked to reduce her to utter confusion. 
David had a sling and five smooth peb- 
bles when he met Goliath, but all I’ve got 
to slay my giantess is this (holds up a 
copy of ‘Missions.) Mercy on us, here she 
comes now!” 

(Mrs. Ignoramus comes walking majesti- 
cally down the middle aisle, then up the 
platform steps where Jack is to greet her. 
Mrs. Ignoramus is fearfully and wonder- 
fully created from one person plus one 
umbrella plus one cane plus one sofa cush- 
ion plus one false face plus clothes! Choose 
some one with a loud voice, and tall. Extra 
height is to be gained by holding an open 
umbrella. at arm’s length over the head. 
Fasten a cane to the ferrule of the um- 
brella very securely, so that there is no 
possibility of its coming loose. Around the 
cane tie one (or more) sofa pillows, pin- 
ning tt to the umbrella for extra security. 
A waist may then be fitted on the pillow, 
with a pair of long stuffed gloves for arms. 
A false face should surmount the waist; 
choose a face which is the least comic ob- 
tainable. Hair and a hat may be carefully 
pinned in place. An enormous skirt may 
be made of shects gathered around the 
ferrule of the umbrella, so that it will fall 
from the broad “umbrella” hips to the 
floor. The person inside may have a fan if 
the day is a close one. The path up the 
platform steps may be marked with chalk 
so that it can be more easily followed.) 

(Jack has meanwhile become increasingly 
nervous the nearer Mrs. Ignoramus ap- 
proaches. When Mrs. Ignoramus actually 
towers above him, Jack gulps with visible 
embarrassment by sucking in his lips, ele- 
vating his chin and swallowing with diffi- 
culty. Then, straightening his shoulders, 
he bravely says:) 

Good morning, Mrs. Ignoramus, do you 
use Missions? (Offers it politely.) 


Mrs. Ignoramus. (Bending over as tf to 
see.) No, of course I don’t! What possible 
use could it be to me? 

Jack: Well, if you’re anything like my 
mother you need Good Housekeeping to 
help you keep house and Modern Priscilla 
to help you crochet, so I just thought may- 
be you’d need Missions to make you a good 
Baptist ! 

Mrs. Ignoramus. (Jerking herself up- 
right with disgust.) I never heard of such 
a thing! Wasn’t my grandfather a Baptist 
minister, and my father a Baptist deacon, 
so who says I’m not a good Baptist my- 


- self? 


Jack. (Trembling.) Oh, please don’t 
blame me! For of course nobody would 
dare say it to your face, but (he wags his 
finger at her) I bet you a cooky they say 
it behind your back! 

Mrs. Ignoramus. (Twisting the upper 
umbrella part of her anatomy around as 
if to catch the culprit at the job!) Huh, 
somebody talking about me behind my 
back? I’d just like to know what informa- 
tion I lack that this little magazine could 
give me? 

Jack. (Excitedly opens the magazine and 
flaps the pages until he comes to the first 
question especially pasted there for him to 
read; and, by the way, the questions given 
here should be revised to fit denominational 
events of recent current interest.) Waita 
minute, Mrs. Ignoramus, till I find the 
places that mother marked especially for 
you. Oh, yes, here it is, on the front page. 
It’s awfully easy, too—(Reads, with finger 
on page.) You give to missions, Mrs. Ig- 
noramus, so what is the name of the na- 
tional (denomination) treasurer and the 
names of all your other national officers? 

Mrs. Ignoramus. (The upper part of her 
body swaying slightly from side to side.) 
Er—er—er—Why, really, I don’t know! 


Jack. But I should think you would hate’ 


to pay your perfectly good money to a so- 
ciety and not know who’s going to handle 
it for you! 

Mrs. Ignoramus. (Shrinks half a foot, 
as the person standing inside her lowers 
the umbrella.) Oh, Jack, you’ve reduced me 
to confusion, you naughty boy! 

Jack. (Turning the pages.) Well, here’s 
one that’s a soft snap—for, of course, you 
know the special topic which~ everybody 
is studying this year, don’t you? 

Mrs. Ignoramus. (Again sways with em- 
barrassment.) I haven’t the ghost of an 
idea! 

Jack. (Solemnly.) Oh, but they’re study- 
ing it all over the United States this very 
minute, Mrs. Ignoramus,—every single de- 
nomination! Don’t you know whether it’s 
Japan or China, honest injun? 

Mrs. Ignoramus. (Shrinks another half 
foot as the person inside lowers the arm 
holding the umbrella still further.) 1 
haven’t an idea, Jack, 
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Jack. (Shakes his head, lugud; 
You do need a magazine just awfy, 
Ignoramus. ‘Now here’s a picty 
perfectly scrumptious new (schoo| 
or hospital) which our denomina) 
just built in (Japan, India or Ch) 
all helped raise the money for iz 
ago, so I guess you know the na 
don’t you? 

Mrs. Ignoramus. I haven't the | 
an idea! (Shrinks another half 5 
the person under the umbrella by 
knees slightly.) 3 

Jack. (To the audience, am) 
Honor Bright, doesn’t she begin 
sort of funny to you? (To Mri 
amus.) Here’s another picture of 
old pioneer missionary in (India\ 
Japan or Africa) who has recentl | 

i 


written a book; come home to 
on furlough; or celebrated an i 
sary). I guess you know his 1 
right, don’t you? For he’s some) 
be awfully proud of! i 

(Mrs. Ignoramus reduces again) 
herson under the umbrella kneels.\ 


Jack. (A pologetically.) Oh, I 
you'll excuse me for reducing i 
way, Mrs. Ignoramus, but sure 
know the country where our dej 
tion is having such wonderful 
sions? 

Mrs. Ignoramus, Oh, I am unr 
am undone! (Reduces again as tho 
kneeling under the umbrella sits at 
the floor.) 


Jack. (Soothingly.) Dear me, i 
awfully sorry, but you asked mes 
it you know! Here’s another ea 
Mrs. Ignoramus—where will our 3 
ination hold its annual meeting t3 
and what big questions are to be ic 


(Mrs. Ignoramus becomes positity 
as the person under the umbrella sl 
Before closing it, duck the head aw 
the audience to avoid catching iit 
umbrella tips.) 


Jack. (Stoops over to look at his 
ing his head in a melancholy fash 
don’t know whether I dare ask tt 
other or not! Mrs. Ignoramus, 9 
mind my asking you how mucha 
our denomination has in its budt 
coming year? 

(Mrs. Ignoramus now flops fa 
ward on the floor in a dead faint, @ 
at last!) 

Jack. (Much alarmed, leans ov) 
Mrs. Ignoramus! Mrs. Ignoramus| 
answer. Jack fans her with the 4 
then running to the pastor, says:) © 


I do hope you haven’t many men 


ignorant as she. 
Pastor (wagging his head seriall 
hope not! (Closes with earnest 8 
subscriptions.) 
| 

| 
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travel from Jaro to Capiz. As 
‘ched the latter city I remem- 
fw in the early days of the mis- 
} colleagues, Dr. Lerrigo and Dr. 
/ and their families, made tire- 
jarneys on horseback, under a 
sun, or took small native boats 
e coast, occupying days on a 
iow easily accomplished. Their 
! is still felt throughout the city 
lity, where they developed the 
tractive mission compound we 
she Philippine Islands. I was not 
| to have Governor-General 
ll me that he always goes up to 
jound when he visits Capiz. The 
idences, the home school (con- 
y the woman’s board), and the 
{and nurses’ home on the hill, 
jing the little city with its Span- 
/ in architecture, make the spot 
ij; When I went into the hos- 
| fresh and clean, with cool 
sweeping through it, I seriously 
fiat if I must be sick in the 
es I would be taken ill before 
teapiz. Such a place, under the 
| of Dr. F. W. Meyer and Miss 
jwith the staff of trained Fili- 
ses, cannot fail to do much to 
) community and interpret Christ 
110 come there. At the time of 
| there were more than twenty 
jin the hospital with its thirty- 
| 


The “Brownies” 


Df our people in America have 
(Miss Suman’s “brownies” in the 
‘1001 at Capiz. Miss Suman is 
(2 at present, but Miss Golden- 
| Miss Stumpf have adopted the 
ive Or more boys and girls as 
n “brownies” and seemed very 
their work. Indeed, every one 
iseemed happy. 
viz the church of 200 members 
| in the best buildings owned by 
vist congregation in the Philip- 
id the church is self-supporting, 
ely because the old pastor sup- 
“self in private business. A large 
eeted me at a mid-week evening 
| following a public reception 
me in one of the best known 
‘tomes in Capiz, most of whose 
| are connected wth the Baptist 
| 
tyer is a real evangelist as well 
sician, and since the withdrawal 
reis fifteen months ago he has 
sight of the church work in the 
vhere there were 148 baptisms 
His deep regret is that no one 
vailable to take over the evan- 
rork while he is at home. He 
| ght in the Filipino evangelists 
field to meet me. One of them 


“Tell him that since he left here I have 
never stopped working for the gospel of 
Christ.” 

After two days in Capiz I took the 
early morning train for Pototan where 
Miss Annie V. Johnson is the only mis- 
sionary left in residence on a field which 
is said to include about forty weak 
churches, Rev. Henry W. Munger having 
recently returned to America, not ex- 
pecting to be able soon to take up again 
his work in the Philippines. This quiet 
man dropped into Pototan, a city of 
nearly 30,000 people, seven years ago, 
and in his unostentatious way began his 
work there. When he left for America, 
the most influential people in the com- 
munity did something unprecedented in 
Pototan—they gave the foreigner a ban- 
quet. One of the speakers said that Mr. 
Munger was one man who never was sus- 
pected of having any selfish aim in his 
program of service. It was really a won- 
derful impression he made. After lunch 
at Miss Johnson’s home, I sped in an 
automobile with Miss Johnson and 
Messrs Bigelow and Rose to _ several 
towns where we have work. Despite the 
heavy work at the college, these two men 
are giving attention to Mr. Munger’s 
field. At Dumangas we found the chapei 
decorated and crowded with eager lis- 
teners on a Thursday afternoon. Over 
sixty had been added to that church by 
baptism since Jan. 1. On Mr. Munger’s 
entire field in 1923 there were 120 bap- 
tisms. Now all these churches and the 
schools are without direct oversight, ex- 
cept such as Miss Johnson and the Fili- 


A Prayer 
By HeELen S. Brown 
AY not the feverish quest of 
things, 
Drive me now here, now there; 
When I may walk the cloistered 
path, 
With choice spirits rare; 
Unhurried gaze at starry skies, 
Where myriad pleasures wait; 
For so, life’s storms may sweep at 
will, 
Nor leave me desolate. 


May not the glint of golden stores, 
Make blind that inner sight, 

That points to brother in distress, 
Agrope in darkest night; 

Oh may I light his flameless torch, 
And set him on his way, 

And find in gleam from grateful 

eyes, 

A bit of heaven today. 
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AS We See Others ee ated boy who was baptized about pino evangelists can give them, and visits 
Sg Franxzin twenty years ago by ‘Dr, J. C. Robbins. from the men at the college. A large 
: When I asked him if he had any mes- company of young people met us at Po 
}the train for the four anda half sage to send Dr. Robbins, he replied, totan and it was late before we could 


leave for Janiway where a congregation 
awaited us in the inferior bamboo chapel. 
One cannot see many of the places of 
worship which are being used in ow 
work in the Philippines without feeling 
very sad, 

Friday afternoon was given to a visit 
to Renfroville, the name given to the 
large center in which our woman's board 
is doing such splendid work for and with 
students in the great public high school 
close at hand, with an enrolment of 2,000 
pupils or more, who have come from all 
parts of the Province of Panay, and many 
of whom will go back to their communi- 
ties for influential activity. 


In Memory of W. H. Doane 


The center of the student work at Ren- 
froville is Doane hall, an auditorium and 
social center erected in memory of the 
late Dr. W. H. Doane, the beloved and 


distinguished Baptist composer, whose 
hymns are sung everywhere. Religious 


services are conducted there regularly; 
and the Students’ church, with a mem- 
bership of over 200, worships there. 
There were 190 additions to this church 
by baptism last year. The work at 
Doane hall, including numerous meetings 
and social activities, is led by Dr. R. C. 
Thomas, who is also in charge of the 
Doane Hall Evangelistic Institute, which 
offers a year’s course in evangelism and 
Bible study to properly qualified high- 
school graduates—both men and women 
The purpose is to fit the young people 
for religious activity in addition to their 
professional careers. The training school 
for young women and a dormitory for 
high-school girls are conducted on the 
same compound by the woman’s board, 
the various activities being led by Misses 
Martien, Suman, Appel, Coggins and 
Holman. 

This letter grows in length, but I have 
not yet told of the work of Central Phil- 
ippine college, where I found Messrs H. 
F. Stuart, A. E. Bigelow, F. H. Rose and 
E. W. Thornton, with their families, and 
Miss Houger, happily and very busily en- 
gaged in their important work. The 
changes since my last visit were very 
evident. First, the campus has been im- 
proved. In 1913 we drew a semicircle 
over the rather bare field. Today large 
palms mark a beautiful avenue where we 
drew the line. The old structures which 
we thought were very bad eleven years 
ago have been patched up and are serv- 
ing well. We have given the school al- 
most nothing in eleven years for the de- 
velopment of its plant, except three resi- 
dences and small sums for repairs. How- 
ever, the work has been conducted 
simply, and with economy, and Filipinos 
have made it possible to erect a concrete 
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dining-hall and to begin a concrete dor- McPhail, who had passed away during 


mitory. In the present disorganized 
condition of affairs in the mission, some 
of the younger men did not know the 
rules of the board with reference to 
building operations, and they assumed 
personal responsibility for a part of the 
expense involved, but it looks as if they 
will succeed. I was greatly pleased at 
the courage and the spirit of cooperation 
at the college, and I am disposed to be- 
lieve that this school which has faced 
such hardship and is doing its work with 
such simplicity is really preparing itself 
to train Christian leaders for the little 
churches in the towns and villages. The 
total enrolment of students is 412. A 
course in theological study is being 
planned, and there are now ten students 
in the school who desire to study for the 
Christian ministry. This is one of the 
most encouraging discoveries I have 
made. Forty-nine of the students were 
baptized last year. 


Pacific Northwest Letter 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 
East Side Baptist church, Portland. 


“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove.” 
These words, impressively repeated, 

opened the invocation of Doctor Walter 

Benwell Hinson at the East Side church 

on Sunday morning, May 4. From these 

lines Doctor Hinson led his people in re- 
peating the prayer which our Lord taught 
his disciples. It was a beginning signif- 
icant of the character of the whole serv- 
ice which followed. The large auditor- 
ium, including the gallery, was taxed to 
its capacity. The people were there evi- 
dently for the purpose of worship. They 
came in quietly, took their seats quietly 
and remained quietly before the service 

began, which course is essential to a 

proper preparation for the formal open- 

ing of any religious service. 

Doctor Hinson gives attention to the 
least details of the services he conducts. 
This one was a unit from start to finish. 
The hymns, the special music, the scrip- 
ture lesson, as well as the invocation, 
prayer and benediction, all had definite 
relation to each other. Doctor Hinson’s 


subject was “The Message for Today” his * 


text, Rom. 8:23, “And not only so, but 
ourselves also, though we have the first- 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, the redemption of our body.” 
The last five words furnished the theme 
for the message which gave every hearer 
a new conception of the dignity of that 
house in which his immortal spirit now 
dwells. The communion service which 
followed was evidently a part of that 
which preceded it. Eighteen deacons 
served at the communion table. This 
number prevented an undue prolongation 
of the service, which was carried through 
in a quiet, orderly manner. Doctor Hin- 
son unquestionably is doing the best 
work of his entire ministry at the East 
Side church today. 

Before entering upon the communion 
service, Doctor Hinson paused to an- 
nounce the death of Rev. Duncan M. 


the week previous at Bellingham, Wash. 
He referred to his own deep regard for 
Brother McPhail and expressed his great 
regret that so useful a life should be thus 
early terminated. 

Brother McPhail was pastor of the Ar- 
leta Baptist Church from 1910-1912, leav- 
ing, after this brief but successful period 
of service, for the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church of Bellingham, Wash. 
On this field he has since labored faith- 
fully and efficiently. I have received no 
details concerning his home-going, and 
have not at hand further information 
concerning this good brother, whose life 
proved a benediction to all who came in 
touch with him. He was generally recog- 
nized as one of the most substantial and 
influential pastors in the West Washing- 
ton Convention. 

News Items. 

Rev. Henry Van Engelen, our pastor 
at Missoula, Mont., baptized twenty-six 
candidates during the month of Apru, 
five of whom are students in the Univer- 
sity of Montana. Of these young men, 
one expects to study for the ministry. 

Rev. Z. Colon O’Farrel is the pastor 
at the First Church, Butte, Mont. This 
church is now carrying on a thoroughly 
organized junior church, with pastor and 
special services during the adult worship 
hour and separate from it. 

For the past year at Camas, Wash., 
Rev. B. H. Elsey has been the pastor. 


Brother Elsey has had the unique ex- 


The trustees of Cook Academy, Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y., have purchased this 
house for the principal and are remodel- 
ing it completely for occupancy in the 
fall. It is adjoining the campus and has 
sufficient land with it for another house 
as the need for it grows. The purchase 
was made by Dr. R. E. Farrier, pro- 
motion director of New York state 
and the money was contributed by him 
and the trustees personally that the house 
might be their special gift to this Bap- 
tist school for boys. Doctor Farrier has 
had an interest in the school for many 
years as a denominational school and of 
late because of a son who has been in at- 
tendance there. Because of the awaken- 
ing interest in this Baptist school, as 
shown by this gift, Cook Academy is do- 
ing a big work. 
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perience of stepping from a busi 
terprise into this pastorate, and }, 
siderably less remuneration. Ill, 
the family calls him to his old }; 
Oklahoma for a three months’' 
beginning May 15. A student frq 
field College will probably sup; 
pulpit during his absence. 

Rev. C. A. Waterhouse, pa) 
Burns, Ore., during March cond; 
series of meetings with Rey. G i 
of Weston. The pastor writes th; 
the attendance was unusually g¢ 
the sermons forceful, the visible| 
were not large. Many pastors ; 
Northwest have been aided by n¢ 
ing pastors. The results of gi} 
change of, services cannot but pro| 
ful in more ways than one. Th 
lishment of friendly relations }j 
the workers in the vineyard is a) 
tive means of advancing the inte 
the kingdom. 

Rev. A. F. Colver has been enj 
tically received by the First Chi 
Boise. On Wednesday evening, /; 
the choir and their families held 
formal reception for him, ineli 
six o’clock dinner, while on Frida| 
ing of the same week the whole] 
gave the pastor and his family ax 
reception. | 

The Easter offering of our chi 
Buhl, Idaho, was more than $) 
Twin Falls it amounted to $378} 
the church expected to make $500 
the month closed. 

Our church at Idaho Falls hi 
assisted in special meetings by? 
Butler of Blackfoot. More thangs 
have already united by baptis) 
others by letter. This church is 11 
ating both its auditorium and its1 
school rooms. The fortieth ann» 
of the organization of the church 
being celebrated. 


A Fifth Sunday Meeting.’ 


In the pioneer days of the Noh 
fifth Sunday meetings were of fi 
occurence. On the fifth Sunday ir 
such a meeting was held at Notus| 


: 
A laymen’s meeting was addres 


C. F. Baker of Caldwell, Frank ‘ 
Notus, and J. Van Winkle of Is 
The service closed with a mess} 
Rev. E. C. Knicely on “Essentic] 
Study and Prayer in Laymen Tri 
On Sunday messages were delive 
Rev. J. sb. laylorscs Mountain I 
Rev. W. R. Storms of New Pin 
and Rev. W. G. Burchard of Ci 
On Sunday afternoon Pastor #4 
baptized three in the Boise riven 
presence of over 200 people. T} 
ning message was delivered by * 
H. Blom of Ontario, Ore. The st? 
retary of missions, Rev. W. A. ¥ 
and Rev. A. L. Black, religious 
rector, were also present, bringin” 
needed messages concerning the 
work of the denomination. In}! 
similar fifth Sunday meeting will ? 
with the Eagle church. . 
Montanagrams. 


Nine persons were baptized by? 
J. H. Spencer of the Billings chi? 
Easter Sunday. Baptisms are 2° 
ported at Glascow, Eureka an(0 
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h;roughout the state—Rev. M. L. 
,, for many years identified with 
1, Baptist work, recently closed 
!-s in Utah to accept the position 
intendent of the Baptist Orphan- 
Yodiak, Alaska.—Rev. Robert H. 
tudent pastor at Stevensville, 
last year, has become a member 
culty of Colorado Woman’s Col- 
2 is a graduate of Ottawa Uni- 
Ind of the Divinity School of the 
ity of Chicago. 

| College, Ore. 


ig the Spiritual Growth 
of a Great Society 


} By CuHartes L. WHITE 


{he gospel in the frontier west 
ississippi, which it has since con- 
» do. Its missionaries were the 
eaders who drew the lines of the 
/conventions and associations in 
Jarn states. It insisted that its 
‘ries should instruct the churches, 
ling the period when they were 
‘aid from the society, to give to 
fons, both at home and abroad. 
‘ches thus established have been 
he largest and most generous 
| the denomination, which shows 
} work of the Home Mission So- 
ls been basic, not only in the 
‘of the denomination but in its 
‘de missionary activities. 
‘ork among the Indians was be- 
11865, and has since continued. 
(iety is working at the present 
ng the following tribes: Apache, 
| Caddo, Cheyenne, Comanche, 
\Nichita, in Oklahoma: Crow in 
'; Navajo and Hopi in Arizona; 
nd Washoe in Nevada; Mono 
>kchansie in California. We have 
an schools, Bacone College and 
' Orphanage at Bacone, Okla., 
wenty-three tribes are _ repre- 
mong the students. During the 
years Indians, with the approval 
dvernment, have given $1,250,000 
yment and endowment of these 
itutions. The giving is still in 
,and is strongly encouraged by 
ied States government which is 
dian of these Indians. 
. was entered in 1849, and the 
tinued for only a short time; 
's resumed in 1870 and has con- 
nce. All the missionaries are 
citizens, as is required by the 
on, although we have an Amer- 
‘uperintendent, who is not per- 
preach; he gives extended testi- 
-om the floor, however, but does 
unce a text of scripture. We 
enty-two churches and _ thirty- 
‘stations, with a membership of 
aere are twenty-four Mexican 
ies, fifteen of them ordained 
We have a boys’ school and 
ical seminary at Saltillo, in co- 
with the foreign board of the 
Convention. We have a hospi- 
lebla, with an American physi- 
harge, toward the running of 
: Northern Methodists make a 
tribution. 
ablishment of mission schools 
i" negroes dates back to 1864. 


| 


yciety was organized in 1832, to, 


the effort being to bring such institutions 
to self-support as rapidly as_ possible. 
Southern Baptists serve on local boards 
of trustees, but do not make direct con- 
tributions to the schools. Fourteen insti- 
tut-cns are now cared for, and the form 
of holding the property is on file if de- 
sired. Last year the students paid $530,- 
000 toward their tuition, room rent, 
board, books and incidental expenses. 
The society has received large gifts from 
the general education board and from 
M:. John D. Rockefeller, for the endow- 
ment, equipment and maintenance of 
these institutions. 


The work in Cuba was begun “in 1899. 
There are now sixty-two churches and 
twenty-five outstations, with a member- 
ship of 2338. There are twenty-five 
Spanish-speaking missionaries. The 
well-equipped, although crowded, institu- 
tion at El Cristo, is one of the best mis- 
sion schools in the tropics, and repre- 
sents an equipment of about $200,000. 

Porto Rico was entered in 1899, under 
comity arrangements with other evan- 
gelisiic denominations. We have now 
forty-six churches and sixty-seven out- 
stations, with a membership of 2467. 
There are three English-speaking and 
twenty-three native missionaries. The 
cooperative theological seminary is pur- 
posely and fortunately situated near the 
insular university at Rio Piedras. The 
fioperty is owned by the society, which 
receives an annual rental from the other 
denominations. 


We entered the republic of El Salvador 
in 1911—the results there are thirteen 
churches, twenty-nine outstations, mem- 
bership 592; two English-speaking and 
ten native missionaries. The republic of 
Nicaragua was entered in 1917, seven 
churches, twenty outstations, nine rented 
halls or rooms; membership 275; six na- 
tive missionaries, are the results there. 

About seventy-five years ago, the im- 
migration from the Germanic and Scan- 
dinavian peoples called for mission work 
among these people, as many of those 
who came were Baptists and established 
churches in different parts of the union. 
The German, Norwegian, Swedish and 
Danish. peoples have organized them- 
selves into conferences, and have in re- 
cent years become entirely or partially 
self-supporting. The German conference 
became self-sustaining three years ago, 
and only small appropriations are made 
by the society to the Scandinavian 
groups. Immigration from southern and 
southeastern Europe has led to the es- 
tablishment of mission work among the 
fol.owing groups: French, five mission- 
aries; Italian, forty-two; Portuguese, 
four; Spanish, one; Czecho-Slovakian, 
twelve; Hungarian, twenty-six; Rou- 
manian, seven; Slovenian, one. We have 
work among Asiatic groups, as follows: 
Chinese, eight missionaries; Japanese, 
six; Hindu, one. Our other work among 
foreign-speaking peoples is as follows: 
Norwegian, eight missionaries; Swedish 
and Finnish, seven; Danish, one; Rus- 
sian, eleven; Lettish, one; Lithuanian, 
one; Esthonian, one; Polish, fourteen; 
Mexican, in U. S., twenty-two; Hebrew, 
one. 


In recent years Christian centers have 
been established in congested negro and 
foreign-speaking areas, and are located 
as follows: New York City, one; Brook- 
lyn, two; Buffalo, one; Rochester, N. Y., 
one; Newark, N. J., one: New Haven, 
Conn., one; Pittsburgh, two; Weirton, 
W. Va., one; Cleveland, one; Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., one; Hammond, Ind., one; 
Detroit, Mich., one; South Chicago, IIl., 
one; Omaha, one; Kansas City, Kans., 
one; Phoenix, Ariz., one; Los Angeles, 


one; Locke, Calif., one; Sacramento, 
Calif., one; Seattle, two. 
Four years ago, the International 


Seminary was organized at East Orange, 
N. J., and its Mexican branch at Los 
Angeles, in order that representatives of 
seven nationalities may have preparation 
for missionary work. The student body 
numbers approximately seventy. The 
International Seminary was made pos- 
sible by income from special funds given 
the society by Mr. John D. Rockefeller. 
After the World War, work was be- 
gun in Haiti, this being assigned to us 
by the committee on cooperation in Latin 
America, and with Jamaica in response 
to the earnest appeal of the British Bap- 
tists, with which the society is cooper- 
ating to the extent of $5000 a year. The 
work in Jamaica and Haiti is made pos- 
sible by direct special gifts or income. 
For several decades the society has 
been building meeting houses and has 
both special church edifice gift and loan 
funds contributed for this purpose, as 
reported annually by our treasurer. In 
1921 the society transferred to certain 
state conventions its English-speaking 
and older Scandinavian work and the fol- 
lowing year the ecclesiastical mortgages 
held by the society, under conditions 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 


Sunday-School Pioneering 


On Tuesday, May 13, the American 
Sunday-School Union celebrated the com- 
pletion of its 107th year of service. For 
its first seven years it was known as the 
Sunday and Adult School Union; then, 
having spread over the America of that 
day, it took the title by which it has ever 
since been known, the American Sun- 
day-School Union. 


During these 107 years it has estab- 
lished nearly 140,000 Sunday schools, 
gathering into them ag officers, teachers 
and pupils more than 6,000,000 people, 
largely children. Pioneer settlements in 
which it established union Sunday schools 
have become flourishing towns or cities, 
with churches of many denominations. 


The striking fact is that after 107 
years of such work the need for its serv- 
ice in the outlying districts of practically 
every state of the union is as great as 
ever. During the past year its less than 
200 missionaries have organized over 1000 
new Sunday schools, and cared for some 
thousands already in operation. They 
have visited more than 200,000 families, 
being usually the only messengers to 
bring the Bible and gospel truth to the 
young people in these homes. 


For these union Sunday schools and 
others desiring union Sunday-school lit- 
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erature, the society has issued and circul- 
ated 2,000,000 copies of a dozen Sunday- 
school periodicals, together with books, 
maps and other Sunday-school supplies 
in large numbers. ‘Twenty-nine churches 
of various denominations have grown 
out of the union Sunday schools in the 
past year. More than 200 young people’s 
societies have been organized, and sev- 
eral hundred prayer meetings established, 
and more than 200 regular preaching sta- 
tions opened. 

New features especially emphasized 
have been group gatherings of neighbor- 
ing Sunday schools, many of which have 
brought together hundreds of people and 
had a good effect on the whole commun- 
ity. Successful beginnings in daily va- 
cation Bible school work in rural com- 
munities have been made, especially in 
Minnesota. 

The society reports a great need for its 
work in communities where boys and 
girls are growing up without any religious 
training whatever. Five times as many 
missionaries as it now employs would 
be insufficient to fully meet this need. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Apert H. FINN 
Annual Meeting of Detroit Baptist Union. 

Detroit Baptists were much in evi- 
dence on Tuesday, May 13, at the Wood- 
ward avenue church. In the first part of 
the day the woman’s state board held its 
important meeting and later the wo- 
man’s auxiliary of the Detroit Baptist 
Union held its meeting. 

At two o’clock the annual meeting of 
the Detroit Baptist Union opened its 
session in Memorial hall by a devotional 
service led by Mrs. Flora M. Dorman, 
assistant to the pastor of Beulah church. 
At 2:30 President Power called the busi- 
ness session to order and began a long 
list of necessary motions and resolutions 
affecting various property interests, be- 
cause the Detroit Baptist Union holds 
title to over $1,000,000 worth of reaJ 
estate and property in trust for various 
churches while they are going througn 
building and developing operations. 
The care of all- these calls for the assis- 
tance of the various committees~of big 
business men who so generously give of 
their time, experience and money to aid 
in the upbuilding of the kingdom of our 
Christ in Detroit. Temple church em- 
erged from a trying period some months 
ago and today has title to its own prop- 
erty and is abundantly able not only to 
go it alone, but also to help the less 
fortunate. This year the Springwells 
Avenue Church has taken over the title 
to its own property and is able to carry 
on its important work without assist- 
ance. It is truly wonderful what this 
church has acconiplished during the past 
five years. The treasurer’s report shows 
that the Detroit Baptist Union spent over 
$250,000 during the past fiscal year and 
had a cash balance of over $16,000 April 
30. While this. is true it is also true 
that the latter sum soon disappeared in 
caring for some property. obligations, 
that had matured. During the past year 
the handsome Harlbut Avenue, Hartford 
Avenue (negro), Hazelcrest (nine mile 
road) new church buildings were erected 
and a large brick building was purchased 


for the First church, Delray, (negro), 
and several new sites were purchased or 
secured. This new year will see a worthy 
building erected for the First Polish 
Church, on Martin Street, near Michigan 
Avenue; for the new Dearborn Church, 
and probably for two or three new mis- 
sions. Detroit is growing so fast that 
we do not dare to stop building even for 
a resting spell. 

The great event of the afternoon came 
when Dr. Gleiss began to call upon the 
mission pastors and missionaries to tell 
in brief of their own work. These re- 
ports covered our white, foreign-speaking 
and negro churches—the latter through 
reports from the Negro Baptist Chris- 
tian center and Rev. R. L. Bradby, who 
has been serving as superintendent of the 
work among the negroes in addition to 
the pastoral care of the great Second 
Church, now the largest Baptist Church 
body in Detroit. It was indeed a wonder- 
ful and cheering survey of the Baptist 
work in this dynamic city. Every report 
had a note of regret for being unable 
adequately to minister to the particular 
field. We have been short two women 
missionaries during the past year and yet 
the work everywhere has remarkably 
progressed. 

The educational work, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. B. T. Leonard, has gone 
forward with initiative and growing 
power. 

Mrs. Adah H. Boyce, supervisor of this 
district for the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, gave a cheering address as she 
reviewed the accomplishments of the 
year and the outlook. 

Dr. M. C. Pearson, executive secretary 
of the Detroit Council of Churches, gave 
high praise to the Detroit Baptists for 
their earnest cooperation to build a 
Protestant front animated with evangel- 
istic fervor, constructive in its plans and 
purpose and an example in Christian 
spirit and zeal in kingdom building in 
this great city. 

No one outside of those present can 
appreciate the deep interest manifested 
as the various groups presented their 
messages and pleaded for greatly needed 
assistance to measure up the needs of 
their fields. It now makes life almost a 
burden when one cannot do that which 
he would greatly enjoy seeing accomp- 
lished. 

The nominating committee presented a 
report too long to reproduce here. I 
will name only the official list: President, 
Wm. S. Power; vice-presidents, C. M. 
Harmon, Wm. Moore, Clarence E. Wil- 
cox, Pliny W. Marsh, Frank J. Whitney, 
Robert Ernst; secretary, Albert H. Finn; 
treasurer, John A. Matheson; counsellor, 
T. T. Leete. These with sixteen addi- 
tional pastors and laymen, make up the 
board of trustees, who are Dr. H. C. 
Gleiss’ faithful helpers in the great task 
ahead in the metropolitan area. 

The board of managers is made up of 
delegates chosen by all the co-operating 
churches. Then there is the advisory 
council made up of white and negro 
brethren who are in charge of the work 
among the large negro population. 

This year, after a year of careful study, 
a new Baptist enterprise was launched—- 


‘eral more items of business, 
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a separate board of fifteen who 
thority to initiate a Baptist ¢ 
home or orphanage. The bo 
named, as follows: E. Elmer d 
H, Finn, Mrs. A. H. Rossimygi 
Deuel, Rev. A. F. Waechter, Rol} 
noth, Rev. M. F. Sanborn, Mrs, ( 
ting, Jr, Rev. C. A. Boyd, Mi 
Freeman, Willis Hough, Mrs, \\ 
dry, Mrs. S. H. Sorenson, Rey, 
E. Dawkins, Miss Alta Fralick, | 
pose is to move carefully and; 
Holy Spirit to lead in the forwa 
ment, but to make a real start {| 
ent year. 

This was all covered in a pri 
four and one-hali hours. At 6| 
ception line was formed with 
A. Earl, editor of THE Baptist, 
Howard A. Chapman, of the Ai 
Guild, the officers of the Detroj 
Union, and the missionaries and 
ary pastors. 

The audience of the attain 
ways greatly augmented by th 
can attend only the dinner, 
lowed at seven o’clock when 450} 
to a generous repast serted| 
ladies of the Woodward Avenui¢! 
The weather outside was not p| 
but inside there was _ brightne 
cheer and inspiration. 

At the finish of the meal and; 


, 
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Power called upon Dr. Gleiss/ 
This is an extended survey of t 
work and so presented as to giy 
prehensive idea of what has beer 
lished and what it is planned to 
the new year. It is eagerly lo 
ward to and was enthusiast 
ceived. Detroit Baptists believ 
troit and the work of the Deti 
tist Union and give it a SUPpO'| 
worthy of emulation by our coni 
in any city. Dr. Walker, of E 
Scotland, one of our Baptisl 
where our communion has hard} 
was introduced as a guest of the} 

Rev. J. H. Boyd, of the Toro 
tist Union, was also a guest of ® 
ing. He was‘here studying § 
President Power then in| 
guest of the evening—Dr. John! 
editor of THE Baptist, who in hid 
imitable way prepared the large » 
for a serious discussion on th) 
ods of the Master” using symp 
tuition, prayer, the human toucl# 
spoken word as his major poin'' 
cidation. It was a great an 
that was most cordially and 4 
atively received. 

It was a great day and the cs 
great year, the fifth and close a 
World Movement. Dr. Gleiss re 
his report to some of the ac 
ments of this great advance era ¥ 
ed for an expenditure of $1,250,() 
means many new houses of wor'll 
churches, increased congregati! 
ward strides along education 2 
ardship lines. (9 

The future? It is bright with?! 
and challenging beyong measut) 
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Rev. A. F. Waechter is alrea | 
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largely attended reception to 
- and his beloved helpmeet was 
\fhursday evening, May 8. Dr. 
wy. W. G. Coltman, and Albert 
jyere speakers from outside. 


E. Bollinger of the Northern 
heological Seminary has been 
i the Carmel Avenue Baptist 
id is expected on the field by 


D. Ballingall of Pierpont, S. 
leceived a call to the vacant 
| at the Stanton Park Church. 
e on the field by the middle of 


E. LaReau has resigned from 
inatha Church and Rev. H. C. 
i'm the River Rouge Church. 


) 


i1’s Day and the vacation Bible 
ve now being prepared for. The 
have for years led all other 
“ns in Detroit in vacation Bible 


/Baptist churches made a good 
in the Easter victory offerings 
contributions to the New 
lovement. Not as great as they 
‘d, but Detroit Baptists have 
‘ig heroically in many building 
is. Detroit, like several other 
3 disappointed in what she re- 
im the New World Movement 
any readjustments, we received 
itely only $200,000 but our great 
‘vas carried out notwithstanding, 
'more. We have no hard feel- 
ore spots. We praise God for 
ous past and trust him for a 
jous future. 


1a Baptist Convention 
| By H. Q. Morton 

itty-second annual gathering of 
‘1a Baptist Convention was held 
le, May 7-11, with 171 register- 
‘es and visitors present at the 
2ssions and scores of others 
‘id to register but who were 
t the women’s, laymen’s and 
»ple’s special meetings. 

me of the convention was taken 
1:18, “That in all things he 
le the preeminence”, and from 
ag addresses of the pastors’ 
: to the closing message by 
. Driver, the Christ was ex- 
re the people. ; 


‘pastors’ conference twelve of 
Ministers presented various 
the ministry of Christ, the 
ae Christian, and the ministry 
urch. 

itsday morning followed Presi- 
'’s pertinent address. The let- 
| the churches were read, re- 
1 evident growth in spiritual 
youghout the convention year. 
a 500 baptisms were reported 
‘ked increase in membership in 
che revision of many of the 
Is in order to eliminate absen- 
ership. Churches everywhere 
happy relation between pastor 
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each day an inspirational mes- 
brought by Rev. Richard E. 
of the First church of Phoe- 
lich he presented “The Glory 


of Common Things” in an uncommon 
way. 

Thursday afternoon the new pastors 
were introduced as follows: A. J. Beaty, 
Buckeye; C. C. Clark, Somerton; Clyde 
Brengle, West End; Ben Matthews, 
Tempe; E. G. Butler, Glendale; W. B. 
Haislip, Casa ‘Grande; E. E. Burkhalter, 
Phoenix; Second (negro); Mr. and Mrs. 
B. H. Stokley Keams Canyon, mission- 
aries among the Navajos; Richard E. 
Day, Phoenix; A. S. Wahl, Scottsdale, 
and the two new workers at the Phoenix 
Christian Center, Miss Laura E. Wilson 
and Mrs. Huldah Johnson, 

Rev. Wm. J. Gordon of Clemenceau 
gave an illuminating picture of ‘“Pioneer- 
ing in Arizona”; Carey B. Tooms of 
Glendale presented the appeal of “The 
Unreached Mexican Population”, and 
Rev. E. E. Burkhalter of Phoenix gave 
a frank interpretation of the difficulties 
and possibilities of Christian work among 
the negroes. The centennial of the Publi- 
cation Society was represented by Rev. 
George L. White of Los Angeles. The 
annual sermon was given on Thursday 
evening by Rev. Tallie Williams of 
Globe, after which Rev. E. T. Tomlin- 
son of New York City brought us one of 
several contributions which he made to 
the convention in helping us to appre- 
ciate the ministry. 

In the reports Friday morning it was 
revealed that Arizona Baptist churches 
have contributed $23,046.43 to the New 
World Movement during the past year, 
and it was also brought out that far 
more than this amount was being ex- 
pended by our national societies in mis- 
sion work within the borders of our 
state. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to re- 
ligious education: Teacher training, mis- 
sion study, daily vacation Bible school 
and summer assembly, all being present- 
ed in address, conference, pageant and 
demonstration. 

The laymen’s banquet of Friday eve- 
ning was attended by over 100 men from 
the churches who marched in a body 
from the banquet hall through the streets 
of Glendale to the First Church where 
the laymen’s point of view was pre- 
sented in two papers, “Christianity and 
Citizenship” by Dr. W. Warner Watkins 
and “Christianity and Education” by 
Prof. Lawrence R. Lehigh, both of Phoe- 
nix. 

On Saturday morning followed the 
election of officers and reports of com- 
mittees. 

The convention heard from the home 
missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. B. H. Stok- 
erly, concerning their work among the 
Navajo and Hopi Indians. These young 
people captivated the hearts of our young 
people and the young people at their 
banquet on Saturday evening voted to 
purchase for them two riding ponies and 
furnish funds for their up-keep. 

At the Saturday evening session the 
Rev. Alcnzo M. Petty gave his exper- 
iences in Central America and the Rev. 
Earle D. Sims, church invigorator, pre- 
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sented 
tion.” 

Sunday afternoon was devoted to the 
young people’s work, and following three 
splendid papers by the young people 
themselves the closing address was given 
by Dr. Day on “The Makers of Tomor- 
row.” 

With a successful and harmonious con- 
vention behind them, Arizona Baptists 
are looking forward with anticipation to 
their next state gathering which will be 
the summer assembly at Oracle, July 


1-10. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 420) 

Dr. John M. Moore, chairman of the 
administrative committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
and Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, also of the 
federal council, are active members of 
the interdenominational board created 
by the council of the outline of Chris- 
tianity, which is a body recently or- 
ganized in New York to promote the 
study of Christian development from the 
time of Christ to the present day and to 
determine the essentials of Christian 
civilization in its broad and simple out- 
line. The results of the inquiry are to 
be disseminated promptly by publication 
and by means of a lecture campaign in a 
chain of the principal cities of the coun- 
try. There are twenty-one members in 
his council. 

One of the biggest birthday parties 
in the history of America is being cele- 
brated. It will last six weeks and is 
being celebrated from Florida to New 
York. The Queen of Holland and King 
of Belgium and the President of France 
are watching the celebration with deep 
interest and are serving with President 
Coolidge as honorary chairman of the 
tercentenary observance. The province 
of Hainaut in Belgium has sent a monu- 
ment which has been placed in Battery 
Park, New York, and was dedicated 
May 20. America in turn is sending a 
similar monument to Belgium. In spite 
of efforts to confuse the historic facts 
the Huguenot-Walloon—New Nether- 
land celebration is creating wide in- 
terest. 

American Protestant churches have 
completed their general reconstruction 
in France. Announcement to this effect 
was made by the Federal Council of 
Churches on May 17. More than $2,- 
000,000 has been given for the recon- 
struction and repair of historic Protest- 
ant churches in France and Belgium, 
damaged or destroyed during the war. 
Of this large sum more than $1,500,000 
passed through the treasury of the 
council. The balance was sent by the 
McCall mission and generous gifts of 


a stereopticon on “Reconstruc 


Baptists, Methodists and Lutherans 
direct to churches representing their 
own communions in those countries. 


The last gift of $60,000 completing the 
$1,500,000 was made possible by the gift 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who gave 
$40,000 on condition that $20,000 be 
raised by others to complete the total. 
\ large number of churches have been 
aided and a central Protestant building 
secured in Paris. 
(Continued on page 436) 
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Between Us 


{To create a happy denominational 
family out of the 10,000 churches in the 
Northern Baptist Convention is the 
earnest endeavor of THe Baptist. Every 
loyal Baptist will want to help achieve 
this high ideal. As one of these loyal 
Baptists you may help attain this coveted 
goal by telling your Baptist associates 
about our paper, and by keeping your 
own subscription paid well in advance. 

We are generally bundles of habits. 
If the habits are good, bad or indifferent, 
our lives reveal the facts. One of the 
best habits we may form is to read THE 
Baptist all the way through each week. 
In the news items, devotional articles, 
and the particular methods of Christian 
work outlined, are to be found a sur-_ 
prisingly great number of stimulating 
ideas, which are just the very things we 
have been looking for to help us in our 
own particular fields. As habitual read- 
ers of [Her BaAPTIst, we are never at a loss 
as to the method of handling almost any 
situation which may arise in Christian 
work, because we recall how similar situ- 
ations have been met elsewhere as we 
have read about them in Tue Baptist. 


Turn to the young people’s page and 
read how your young people’s work in 
the church may be correlated. This is 
the big problem now confronting our 
churches everywhere. Why not profit 
by using the best methods that have 
justified themselves in practical service? 
Be sure the president of your young 
people’s society reads this paper each 
week. 


{| You will want a graphic report of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. You will 
also want to be constantly informed of 
the manner in which the new plans of 
our denomination are going to work out. 
Be sure, therefore, to subscribe now for 
THE BAPTIST. 


(Continued from page 435) 


The annual meeting of the Detroit 
Baptist Union was held in the Wood- 
ward Avenue Church, on May 13. Five 
hundred sat down to a bountiful dinner 
and to hear the statesmanlike report of 
the executive secretary. Statistics are not 
at hand to furnish the mathematics of 
the phenomenal progress of Detroit Bap- 
tists, but we carry with us the thrill of 
dynamic energy felt in a memorable 
gathering of men and women who had 
met to look at the score board and to 
cheer the team consisting of officers, 
secretaries and missionaries engaged in 
playing a game which has put Baptists 
to the very front among all the evan- 
gelical forces of the kingdom of God in 
the motor city. The editor was the guest 
of the evening as speaker, and herewith 
bears testimony to the hospitality and 
courtesy of Detroit Baptists. Though the 
hour was late when he began his ad- 
dress and in spite of the fact that many 
of the people had been in session since 
two o'clock in the afternoon no one 
left the room. The pastor of the Wood- 
ward Avenue Chtrch, John W. Hoag, 
was kindness itself in his forethought 
for the pleasure of the editor, taking him 
out in the country in company with a 
U. P. minister, where they followed 
the fortunes and misfortunes of three 
little white hard rubber balls over a 
lovely piece of landscape with a final 
score that was gen2rous in its propor- 
tions as compared with the standard 
economies of par. A detailed account of 
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the meeting of the Detroit Union, 
under Among Ourselves. 


Action taken by missionaries | 
reads: “We, American citizen) 
bers of the Japan mission of thi: 
can Baptist Foreign Mission | 
in annual conference assembled, | 
place ourselves on record as qd 
the recent action of the congres! 
United States, which results jn, 
just discrimination against the p 
Japan. While recognizing the ; 
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.d States for more stringent im- 
1 laws, we feel that the dis- 
jng measure just passed is un- 
-and unworthy of the ideals of 
Tian people. We are facing a 
}in which America’s recent ac- 
atens to undo the good effect 
Washington Conference and 
; generosity following the re- 
chquake, jeopardizes America’s 
\d spiritual influence, and not 
erils the success of the entire 
movement in Japan, but dis- 
| cooperative and friendly rela- 
the two great powers of the 


Virginia Baptists feel a new 
Vheir growing strength. During 
World period more than $1,000,- 
leen raised for benevolence. Sev- 
ges in pastorate are noted. Dr. 
‘(. Harrington of Weston has as- 
ae pastorate of the Calvary 
Sharlestown and Rev. E. W. 
is taken up the work at Wes- 
ins has had a great religious 
g and 196 persons have united 
church. The meetings have 
‘er the leadership of the pastor, 
1H. Payne. West Virginia will 
od delegation at Milwaukee. 


amber of Sunday schools in 
has increased 75 per cent dur- 
yast year, according to the re- 
he secretary of the Hungarian 
There are now 403 schools with 
iidren and 1139 teachers. The 
Married on against the opposition 
!yman church which has threat- 
ylars and even inflicted corporal 
fat as a penalty for attending 
-ools. The schools are sorely 
f pictures for helps in teaching. 
fabadi, the secretary, will be at 
and will appreciate the gift of 
ies which he will see reach 
red schools in Hungary. 


(ition to the membership of ap- 
tly 33 per cent in two weeks re- 
/m an evangelistic effort on the 
the First church, Royal Oak, 
ais church with a resident mem- 
+f 320 under the leadership of 
| E. Dawkins, pastor, followed 
tlined by Rev. A. B. Strickland, 
of evangelism in Pennsylvania. 
renty teams of two members 
oted three evenings per week 
people known to be interested 
members of the church for the 
if urging decision for Christ 
‘church. The names were se- 
\the pastor and included those 
‘ded services, and families where 
.re members of the church. Two 
ind twenty names were given 
‘attempt was made to reach the 
chool scholars whose interests 
d for in regular ways. Of the 
‘17 decided to unite with the 
The plan was carried through 
“ young married folks who had 
ne this kind of work before. 
itkers were surprised to find so 
‘sons just waiting to be asked 
he great question of their lives. 
lecessary for a church to build 
cle to win men and women to 


“A gift of a grateful people to the min- 
ister and his family” is the announce- 
ment accompanying a new automobile 
presented to Rev. W. R. McNutt by the 
First church, Worchester, Mass. 


Charles Colas was ordained at Abilene, 
Kan., May 13. The moderator of the 
council was Rey. Alpha Ingle of Salina 


and the clerk was J. G. Cowell of Clay 
Center. 


Rev. Clarence P. Jayne has resigned 
as director of religious education at the 
Calvary church, Minneapolis, after eight 
months of service. The church recently 
held its annual meeting; reports covering 
the year’s work were good. During the 
five years preceding the New World 
Movement the church gave annually an 
average of $4,587 to beneficence. During 
the period of the movement the average 
has been $19,214 per year. The current 
expenses for the last year were $20,647. 
The pastor, Rev. John H. McLean, made 
some definite recommendations in his re- 
port concerning the future policy of the 
church. 


Dr. Clarence T. Wilson of the board 
of temperance, prohibition and morals 
of the Methodist church challenged 
Nicholas Murray Butler to debate ques- 
tions involving the eighteenth amend- 
ment with him before the General ‘Con- 
ference on the evening of May 22. It 
was not convenient for Dr. Butler to ac- 
cept, whereupon the 


challenge was 
passed on to Governor “Al” Smith of 
New York. Dr. Wilson proposed to 


show “that prohibition has succeeded, is 
here to stay and must have stricter en- 
forcement.” As far as we know the gov- 
ernor could not find the time to accept 
the challenge. The General Conference 
adopted a resolution in which the presi- 
dents of more than thirty institutions of 
higher learning voiced their protest 


“against the utterance of President But-’ 


ler as being contrary both to the pre- 
dominating conviction and to the pre- 
vailing practice of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American colleges and univer- 
sities. Reference was then made to the 
stand taken by most of the presidents of 
the great universities of the country. 


Statistics of thirty-four cities show an 
increase of child labor in all but five. 
There is now no uniform law covering 
the use of child labor. Which reminds 
us child-labor amendment is still in the 
senate having been recently passed by 
the house. 
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Speaking at an outdoor service to some 
30,000 people, President Coolidge said: 
“Our country is not lacking in material 
resources, and, though we need more 
education, it cannot be said to be lack- 
ing in intelligence. But, certainly it has 
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need of a greater practical application 
of the truths of religion. It is only in 
that direction that there is hope of so- 
lution of our economic and social prob- 
lems. Whatever inspires and strengthens 
the religious belief and the religious ac- 
tivities of the people, whatever ministers 
to their spiritual life, is of supreme im- 
portance. Without it all other efforts 
will fail. With it lies the only hope of 
success. The strength of our country is 
the strength of its religious convictions.” 
You may not have a church great in 
numbers and wealth but, if your church 
is a church of Christ its influence is a 
real factor in the life of the nation. 

A significant statement in the episcopal 
address at Springfield was: “We recog- 
nize with profound appreciation the 
growth in various lands of different types 
of Methodism within the one church 
body. Unity in diversity is a watchword 
congenial with the temper of historic 
Methodism. We do not seek to estab- 
lish in other countries a church which 
in organization and control shall be 


Want Ads 
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Wanted: <A Baptist young woman who 
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Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara D. 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. 

Your Church Needs Trained Woman 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting all 
sorts of meetings. Daily vacation and 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. U., Jun- 
iors, etc, ete. We can send such, able, 
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2. Baptist Women’s Training School, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kans. 

Teachers wanted for public and private 
schools, colleges and universities. Fisk 
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Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack with 
special summer Offer. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 
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American. We do not seek to propagate 
in the Orient a form of religion which 
is occidental in its government, its ritual 
and its creedal vocabulary, To Christian- 
ize, not to Americanize, or to Westernize 
is the object of our endeavor.” 


The Calvary church, Davenport, Iowa, 
Rev. H. B. Cox, pastor, received a score 
of new members last month. An inten- 
sive school for vacation Bible school 
workers was held recently in the church 
with Rev. C. A. Carman of Grinnell and 
Rev. G. M. Derbyshire of Pella as as- 


sistants. 


Dr. Henry Edward Tralle says: “In 
the death of Dean Knox of Denison, we 
have suffered an irreparable loss. In 
Prof. George Platt Knox there was a 
virile blending of ripe scholarship and 
mellow faith. Every step in his thought- 
life was a step nearer to the Great Teach- 
er, whom he loved and served with a 
passion and an intelligence rare among 
men. He was scholarly without being 
“highbrow,” forward looking without 
being radical, emotional without being 
sentimental, loyal without being narrow. 
He came into the field of religious edu- 
cation from the field of secular educa- 
tion, which was -never very “secular” 
with him. He brought his rich educa- 
tional experience, as a priceless offering, 
and laid it down at the feet of his de- 
nomination and of Christendom, and 
thereby enriched the world forever. With 
his brains and his training, he could 
have made money, but he chose to make 
character, and he will live forever in 
the lives of his students. He was of that 
small company of leaders in religious 
education who count not the cost and 
who are the hope of the church and the 
world.” 


“When Cardinal Mundelein returned 
to Chicago, elevated to a prince over a 
province in the Roman Catholic church,” 
says the Religious Telescope, “he was 
accorded a great ovation. The Chicago 
papers were full of the accounts of the 
welcome home. Mayor Dever, Governor 
Len Small and other prominent men had 
a part in the ceremonies. A million per- 
sons are said to have watched the pa- 
rade. A good deal of fawning flattery 
was connected with it. That Mayor 
Dever should get down on his knees 
and kiss the ring of the new cardinal’s 
hand, the symbol of authority granted by 
the pope, and that in such position he 
should pose for the camera, would be 
just a little too silly to think about if 
if had not occurred in real life.’ The 
editor of the official organ of the United 

3rethren then calls attention to the gift 


‘of a million dollars in cash to be used 


in Chicago and asks, “Why is it that 
the money of the Roman Catholic is sub- 
ject to the call of the priest or higher 
official to so much greater extent than 
that of the Protestant?” We are glad 
the Religious Telescope has said this 
for us. In aswer to the question raised 
the editor feels that Protestant people 
must be trained to have a keener ap- 
preciation of their institutions and wor- 
ship and called to commit themselves 
more completely to these interests. 


THE BAP? 


The Editor’s Notes on 
Lesson for June 15 


| 

THE RETURN AND THE REBUI 
OF THE TEMPLE 

Lesson Text: Ezra 3:8-13; 6:14.15, | 

Text: Isa. 40:1 | 


The long night is over and the 
ing sees the exiles who _ returr 
Jerusalem planning to build the { 


History Repeats Itself. 


It is significant that 1924 A, J 
the repetition of 524 B. C. The 
are again returning to Palestine 
with the passion of patriotism a 
thusiastic in the confidence of onc 
establishing a home for themsel 
the holy land. The Zionist moy 
has already assumed large prop 
and Jews from all parts of the | 
but especially from Russia, are 
with modern farm implements anc 
making machinery, fulfilling the | 
tion of Isaiah and making the | 
blossom like the rose. They maj 
attempt the building of a moder! 
ple in the holy city, which will out: 
temple of Solomon in both siz! 
architectural splendor. And thes¢ 
ern colonists are meeting from the 
the same opposition that was ri 
their fathers from the Samaritans 
they started to restore the walls’ 
city. The books of Ezra and Nel 
are interesting reading in thesi. 
when the vision and possibility of; 
national existence has taken pos: 
of the mind and heart of milli} 
Jews all over the world. That th| 
succeed goes without saying. Thel 
the money, the business ability, tl 
ing; and back of all these things 
the precedents of their forebea| 
the predictions of their prophets) 


The Good Old Days. 


; 


In every generation senescence| 
when youth shouts with joy. Iii 
in the temper of the years or, } 
modern phrase puts it, it is all | 
psychology of age. The good ol! 
and the good old things appeal {) 
and women who have passed life’s| 
ian and are facing the sunset. Te 
temple, the old theology, th 
methods, the old-time religion, ari 
tified with age, glorified with sent 
and justified by precedent. Why } 
not old men weep when memori, 
for example, takes on new meani{ 
method? Grey-beards are a 
plaining about the daring of bel 
boys and bobbed-haired girls. Tt 
been the habit of men and wom 
fifty since human history began, 
will continue to the end of tin) 
the reason for it lies in the soberi¥ 
saving effect old age has upon ® 
uberance of youth. But youth w 
tinue to build its own temple an 

out its own theology and create 4) 
methods and speak its own langue 
live its own religion as long i! 
lasts, and the reason for it lies? 
fact that it keeps the wheels of p 
moving forward in spite of the df 
brakes of a sagging senility. 


: 
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Jutstanding Books Selected from the 
Publication Society’s Latest Issues 


Borrowed The Teaching Pastor 


: Axes By WILLIAM C. BITTING, D.D. 


The Samuel A, Crozer Lectures in Crozer Theological Seminary, 1922-1923 


meey RUSSELL, H. CON- 
Weel, ID. LL.D: Of the many functions required of the minister, these lectures emphasize one as 


especially demanded by present-day conditions, $1.50 net 
Ten popular sermons of - , - 


common sense by the well- 
known author of “Acres of 
Diamonds.” $1.25 net 


Making a Missionary Church 


By STACY R. WARBURTON 


The Miracle 
of Me 


By BERNARD C, 
CLAUSEN, D.D. 


Twelve pulpit addresses, 
full of human interest by 


tecord of Pro- 
eedings of the 
hird Baptist 
Vorld Congress. 


Held in Stockholm, 
| July 21-27, 1923. 


A practical handbook that takes its inception from 
the need of a comprehensive and unified missionary 
plan for the whole church, and goes at once into the 
heart of the problem—the training of the pastor and of 
all church leaders, and the development of living mis- 
sionary interest and activity in every department, 

$1.75 net 


Edited by or 
BY. W. T. WHITLEY Act pias fost H onest 
$5), ne The Birth 


antenary Translation of the New Testament 


f th Bibl Debtors 
wt I. The Gospels. 0 e l eC pees PHILIP 
HEYSHAM, Ph.D. Sermons and addres- 
th : tan the ses by one of the ablest 
Be Stee tins Be Vitia of Baptist preachers and 
origin of the Bible. Illus- platform: speakers.” 
trated with charts. $1.50 net 


$1.50 net 
The Deacon 
at work 


By FREDERICK A. 
AGAR 
The selection and train- 


ing of deacons, their duties, 
and their relationship to the 


By 
ELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY, A.M., LL.D. 


The author has aimed to present a translation in the 
iguage of everyday life; retaining the customary 
vision into chapters, with marginal indication of the 
rses, but furnishing chapter and paragraph headings 
helps to mastery of the contents of each. Dialogue 
d quotations are indicated by the typography. Foot- 
‘tes give the Old Testament sources of quotations. 


25 cents net 


The 
Baptist Heritage 


By GEORGE EDWIN HORR, 
; D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Horr tells of the past and out- 
es the opportunities for the future 


Social Imperatives 


By CRAIG S. THOMS, Ph.D. 


The author emphasizes eight strik- 
ing social obligations which his read- 


: at) ers will agree are imperative. development of an active 
it lie before the denomination. efficient church member- 
| $1.25 net $1.25 net ship. $1.00 net 


Order from our nearest house 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1107 McGee St., Kansas City 223 Church Street, Toronto 
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| Foremost Projects of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


A. English-Speaking Wo1': in Six States: Arizona, Montana, Nevada-Sierra, 
North Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. 
B. Foreign-speaking Work among Nineteen European Nationalities. 
C. Foreign-speaking Work among three Asiatic Nationalities. 
D. Indian Work among Fourteen Tribes and in Two Educational Institutions. 
Kk. Negro Missionary Work in the North. 
I’. Negro Educational Work in Southern States. 
G. Work in Latin American Countries, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua. 
H. Additional Work in Tropical Countries, Haiti and Jamaica. 
I. Hospital Work in Puebla, Mexico. 
J. Educational Work in Latin American Countries, and Haiti and Jamaica. 
K. ‘Training of Foreign-speaking Workers in the International Seminary and in 
Its Mexican Branch at Los Angeles, California. 
L. Christian Centers for Negro and Foreign-speaking peoples. 
M. Colporter, Chapel Car and Auto Chapel Car Missionaries. 
N. Social Service Work, including Hospital Work in Minnesota, Temperance Ac- 
tivities, Chinese Boy’s Home in California, and Judson Health Center in New 
, York. | 
O. Rural Community Work, including Directors of Town and Country Churches 
in New York, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Nebraska, Northern California, 
and Demonstration Parishes in Idaho, Iowa, Nebraska and Wisconsin. | 
P. Evangelism, with Directors of Superintendents of Evangelism in New York, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, Oregon, Ohio, Colorado and Northern Cali- 
fornia, and State Evangelists in Southern California, New York, Idaho, Penn- 
sylvania, also Foreign-speaking, General and Special Evangelists. | 
(). Chaplain-Missionaries. A Special Representative among Service Men in South- 
ern California; also Army and Navy Chaplains who have been Appointed 
Chaplain-Missionaries by the Society, Which Furnishes Certain Equipment 
for Their Work. | 
R. Building Meeting Houses—through Gifts and Loans. 
S. Church Architectural Service. 


A FORM OF BEQUEST The population of the United States is 


. . . . . . e 

I give and bequeath to The American Baptist rapidly increasing while materialism and This 

Home Mission Society, formed in New York in the worldliness are sweeping the country. The S A t 
3 a ocie 

year 1832, the sum of §...............- for the | people are forgetting God. Our 891 mis- Z y 
Benet! Perse ret Phe nemery: : : sionaries are preaching the gospel. With will be one 

I give, devise and bequeath to The American ‘ eae 
Baptist Home Mission Society all the lot and | such a wide spiritual program and such an hundred 
land with the buildings thereon standing. (Here ; f th Soci d h 
describe the premises with exactness.) All the engrossing future, e Society needs the years old 
rest and residue of my estate, of whatever form . . ° } 
or character, I give, devise, and bequeath to The constantly increasing gifts from churches A il 27 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. and individuals and large additions to its pri ’ 

It is best always to consult a lawyer. annuity funds and thousands of wills pro- 1932 
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viding legacies for its expanding work. 


For information concerning Legacies, Annuities, Special Gifts and 


other Particulars, address CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
New York City 


23 East 26th Street, 
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The Baptist. 
iblished Every Week by the Northern Baptist Convention |] 


“Ye Bear the Name of Christian” 


et bestows the ey for fuller life upon those 
who receive him. He said, “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly, 2 
He came “not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” He said to his disci- 
ples, “If any man would be my disciple, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me,” and again, 
“He that saveth his life shall lose it, but he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it.” In Christ we see the most 
complete expression of the spirit of love, brotherhood, 
justice and service. To bea follower of Christ, then, 
means to give to these qualities the highest expression of 
which our souls are capable. The same spirit of sacrificial 
service and consecration to the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom should characterize the minister or missionary w ho 
invests his life in service and the church member who 
contributes of his means for the minister’s or mission- 
ary’s support. For an individual or church, association 
or convention, society or board, school or college, to bear 
| the name of Christian carries with it a most sacred re- 
| sponsibility. It means a life lived above the human 
; plane. It means a life incarnated with the love and 

power of God. It means unselfishness and untiring serv- 

ice. It means following in the path of the will of God. 

even if that path leads toa cross.— From the Final Re- 
port of the General Board of Promotion 


THE BAF 


A pamphlet circulated at the conven- 
tion carries this striking statement on 
the first page: ‘Bucknell’s purpose is 
Christian education. Christian education 
should assure us that it is education and 
education should assure us that it is and 
will remain Christian.’ We believe this 
to be the purpose of our schools and 
colleges at home and abroad. 


In the course of his address at the 
session in charge of the Publication So- 
ciety, Dr. Villers said that “the new 
definition of metaphysics is “the search 
of a blind man in a dark room for a 
black cat that is not there.” He said con- 
cerning family worship that it was “an 
antiseptic for every hurt and a shock 
absorber for every jar.” 


Dr. Frederick E. Taylor had charge 
of one of the periods of prayer. It was 
the period designated for thanksgiving 
for denominational blessings. Among 
the reasons for gratitude Dr. Taylor 
named the greatly increased number ot 
laymen who are giving themselves to the 
work of the denomination outside their 
local churches in association, state con- 
ventions, city mission extension work 
and in the work of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


The remodeled church building will 
be dedicated by the First church, Green- 
castle, Ind., in June. This church is 
over 100 years old having been organized 
in 1822. Dr. U. M. McGuire became its 
pastor at the close of his service with 
Tue Baptist. This new building will 
give the church the best equipment in 
the city. 

“I pray to God every night that Presi- 
dent Coolidge will veto the present Jap- 
anese provision of the immigration bill,” 
said G. S. Phelps, senior secretary of 
the international committee Y. M. C. A. 
for Japan, at a reception held in his 
honor at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
WJ. (Parker, ‘ceneralssecretary or aue 
Chicago association. “There is no differ- 
ence of opinion at all among the Jap- 
anese as to the right of the United States 
to exclude any one she wishes. It is 
simply a matter of good manners. Japan 
is willing to make any readjustments that 
United States wishes. Right now, Japan 
refuses passports to any one that the 
United States State department privately 
says is undesirable. The worst part 
about the present situation is that we 
are discrediting the present progressive 
leaders of Japan by this policy. We are 
stabbing these friends in the back, who 
brought the Japanese troops out of Si- 
beria and Shantung and who signed the 
Washington agreement. Moreover, it 
makes American missionaries look like 
hypocrites and the Japanese think the 
missionaries are in Japan for some ul- 
terior motive. Incidentally we are losing 
millions of dollars in business contracts, 
all because of our bad manners.” 


Rev. G. L. Sharp has been elected 


superintendent of the Omaha _ Baptist 
Union and began his work May 1. He has 
been serving as pastor of the Benson 
church of that city. 

D. W. W. Bustard of the Euclid Av- 
enue church was unable to take his parr 
in the day of prayer on account of ill- 
ness which kept him from the conven- 
tion. Mr. Henry Bond of Brattleboro, 
Vt., took charge of this part of the meet- 
ing. 

At the banquet of Kalamazoo college 
students and friends at Milwaukee it 
was announced by President Emeritus 
Stetson that the campaign for $600,000 
which closed on May 31 was successful. 
The friends of the college subscribed 
$400,000 and the general education board 
added $200,000 to the amount. The col- 
lege recently broke ground for a new 
dormitory for women. 

A beautiful black ebony gavel was a 
real aid to President Shank to preserve 
order. This gavel came from a college 
in the Philippine Islands and bore the 
inlaid initials of the convention and its 
president. “Lest some of you may won- 
der about the future of this gavel let me 
say I shall keep it.” But after all it was 
not the gavel which made Mr. Shank a 
good presiding officer but his evident 
fairness and good nature. 

Woman’s Baptist Mission Union (Chi- 
cago Association) met in the Morgan 
Park Church, May 13, with a reception 
during the luncheon hour at the Bacon 
Home for Missionaries’ Children. At a 
conference on daily vacation Bible 
schools in the morning, Rev. L. Broecker 
of Aiken Institute told of the “largest 
D. V. B. S. in the world,” that at Aiken 
last year, with an enrolment of 1079. 
Craftwork in the D. V. B. S. was taken 
up by Mrs. Arnold, of Judson Church, 
and music in the D. V. B. S. by Mrs. 
J. H. Skaggs, of the North Shore Church. 
In the afternoon, Miss Lucy Hargreave 
spoke on “Story Telling in Relation to 
the Bible and Missions,’ and Rev. Paul 
Langhorne, of the Berwyn Church, closed 
the day with an inspirational message. 


The annual Convocation of the Yale 
Divinity School, held this year on April 
28-30, was unusually successful. The Ly- 
man Beecher lectures on preaching were 
given by Professor Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, and the Nathaniel Taylor lectures 
by Professor Rufus Jones. At the same 
time Dr. L. P. Jacks was lecturing in 
the university on another foundation. 
The rooms usually used for convocation 
proved too small and the lectures were 
held in Battell chapel. A large number 
of alumni and friends of the school were 
in attendance. The Yale Divinity school 
has had the most successful year in its 
history; 225 students are enrolled in the 
school, of whom more than twenty are 
Baptists. Two Baptists, Professors D. C. 
Macintosh and K. S. Latourette, are on 
the faculty. 


| Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Mrs. Edith Roe Mabie, widow | 
H. C. Mabie, died the last day of 
at the home of her daughter in B 
She was the daughter of Rey, ( 
Hill Roe, for many years the pas 
the First church, Belvidere, Ill, 

Miss Jessie Robbins, who has 
for a number of years as dean of 
rado Woman’s College has been g 
a leave of absence and Miss Maria 
ney of the senior class in Deniso; 
versity will take up the work as 
this fall. 

At the close of his seminary co 
year ago Rev. Adolph Schock beg 
pastorate at Cuba, N. Y. It haem 
year of steady advance in the w 
the church. Nine persons were ba 
Easter Sunday. The reports at t 
nual meeting showed that every ¢ 
ment was out of debt and plans 
adopted looking toward a progr) 
property improvement coyering ¢ 
year period. 

The centennial celebration of thi 
church, Columbus, Ohio, was h¢ 
May 16-18. It has had eighteen ¢ 
including the present pastor, Da 
Rittenhouse. Six churches have b¢ 
ganized wholly or in part from the 
bership of this mother church, Fr 
ten members who organized the 
in 1824 there have come a great hc 
at the present time the church is 
work of organizations, all funel 
happily in the fellowship of a 
Christian service covering evan] 
missions, education, philanthrop 
community work. Among the 
who have served the church n) 
found the names of T. R. Cressy, 
Cheney, B. F. Patt, H. H. Barbou' 
B. Slocum, T. F. Chambers and (j 
B. Cutten. The church is now | 
most prosperous condition of its} 
history. | 

The lights in the auditorium wé 
just as Dr. John Roach Straton | 
his speech, on “The Menace of 4 
ism.” Dr. T. T. Shields, who pi 
at the sessions of the Baptist 
Union said, “I am not a bit surpris} 
the lights go out when one Def! 
speak on such a subject. There! 
who hates light. Turn on the li¢ 
Straton.” We must confess a 
were quite as much in the dark} 
the exact lecation of the “menace} 
he had finished his speech of Db) 
one and two hours in length as Ww! 
at the beginning. Why not nal 
men and institutions with eviden) 
be done with sweeping generalitil 
no case was this dangerous tf} 
more in evidence than in the ¢ 
the address of Pastor o tll i 

€ 


tempted from memory to tell thé 
words of men in private conve 
years after the events were said t/ 
occurred. Pastor Fetler said “I ¢# 
this country green but have not i 
come yellow.” | 


I 
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}Mount Morris church, New York, 
to send Rev. H. G. W. Smith and 
Smith to Milwaukee. The church 
nt out a questionnnaire to its mem- 
‘nd friends. A special meeting has 
alled to consider the results which 
4 a measure determine the future 
‘m of the church. 


a church of 355 members the city 
church, Denver, has a _ record 
r of special mention. Its appor- 
nt for the New World Movement 
ras $47,000 and it paid $52,250. Its 
sements for the year just closed 
ted to $18,704 of which $13,607 was 
ssions. Dr. W. R. Schoemaker is 
and Judge Freeman is also a mem- 
the church. 


Broadway church, Denver, will 
July 1, the erection of a modern 
7, school building to cost about 
At a recent meeting of the 
the plans were presented for ap- 
and nearly half of the amount 
don the spot. The building will 
2 for twenty-five classrooms and 
or a separate assembly of each de- 
‘nt of the school. A pastor’s study, 
wan’s parlor and a fully equipped 
sium are also provided. 


: deepest question is not the value 
death of Christ but who the Christ 
died” said Dr. James A. Francis 
_key-note address “Christ is All” 
‘the Milwaukee convention. “The 
tho knows all about the cross of 
has not even begun to think of 
“Tf Christ is the supreme revel- 
»9f God then the cross is the su- 
revelation of Christ.” “It is not 
1ount of Christian truth we de- 
ut the amount of Christian truth 
2 that counts.” 


day of prayer which was suggested 

committee on Baptist fundamen- 
d to which President Shank called 
. delegates was a feature of the 
vention meetings. Large num- 
ttended and it was evident that 
pproved the statement of Dr. J. 
see who said in opening the meet- 
‘his meeting is not for discussion. 
ve had discussions and the air has 
‘arified at some points. We have 
together and prayed apart. Now 
all pray together for the great 
which call us to this city. Let 
et everything in the past and let 
anticipate anything in the future.” 
irit of the meeting was all that 
ild desire. 


ae Tenth Avenue church of Oak- 
id its minister, Rev. George W. 
, has been opened a tremendous 
inity for worthy ministry. They 
een placed on the broadcasting 
of the giant station K.C.O., Gen- 
ctric Company of Oakland. This 
is heard regularly in New Zea- 
nd carries east across North 
2. On Sunday, May 18, the first 
was broadcast. The splendid 
choir was at its best and the min- 
nt across the hemisphere a ser- 
Our Father Who Art in Heaven 
Kingdom Come.” This day will 
2 forgotten in the annals of Tenth 


“It makes no difference what the color 
of a speaker’s hair may be, or even if 
he has no hair, when his time is up he 
will come down,” said President Shank 
as he introduced the speakers of a 
crowded session of the convention. They 
did! 


“Fun galore is the right and privilege 
of Christian young people,” says Miss 
Edna Geister. What “fun” really is, 
and how to get it, is to be the aim of the 
conferences on recreational leadership, 
to be conducted by Miss Geister at the 
B. Y. P. U. of A. Convention at Denver, 
July 9-13. She will have five one-hour 
periods on the “how” of having fun. 
This is another indication of how prac- 
tical this convention should prove to the 
Baptist young people of North America. 


The total receipts reported on account 
of the New World Movement funds for 
the fiscal year 1923-24 aggregate the vast 
sum of $9,473,845. The income for the 
first year of the five-year period totaled 
$4,873,943. It will be recalled that the 
pledges were not taken until the close 
of that year. For each of the succeed- 
ing years the amount from “donation 
sources’—that is from the gifts of the 
churches and individuals—were 1920-21, 
$11,290,641; 1921-22, $9,017,801; 1922-23, 
$7,496,450; 1923-24, $7,890,027, a total of 
$35,694,921. The income from legacies, 
matured annuities and invested funds 
for the four years amounted to $4,440,- 
512, making a total of $40,135,434, or an 
aggregate of $45,009,378. The total 
amount of pledges to the New World 
Movement fund reported to the General 
Board of Promotion was $49,023,958. Re- 
ceipts applying against the ‘amounts 
pledged by the churches were $39,628,- 
468; thus, it will be seen that the equiv- 
alent of 79.9 per cent of the amount 
pledged has been paid. It should not 
be forgotten that in addition to the re- 
ceipts, just mentioned our various so- 
cieties received gifts approximating $15.- 
500,000 not applicable to the New World 
Movement fund. The aggregate receipts 
oi the denomination during the last five 
years have been in excess of $60,500,000. 
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The fifth debate between Dr. John 
Roach Straton and Dr. Potter has been 
postponed until fall. Dr, Straton won 
the fourth debate, securing the decision 
of the three judges. The debate was 
on the deity of our Lord. 


Fred Probst, a member of the Fair 
View church in Southern Illinois, was 
ordained recently. Rey. H. E. Truax of 
Mount Vernon was moderator and Rev. 
R. S. Lantz of Johnston City was clerk. 
Mr. Probst has served the Fair View 
church for a year. 

The Hayden Heights church of St. 
Paul was recognized on May 11. The 
church started on its course with thirty- 
two members. Representatives of the 
St. Paul churches were present; Rev. E. 
A. Valient gave the address of recogni- 
tion and Dr. Robert Earl, president of 
the Baptist Union of St. Paul, addressed 
the newly elected officers of the church. 
Rev. George E. Moore is pastor. 

The First church, Bisbee, Ariz., re- 
cently held its annual meeting and Pas- 
tor C. T. Garnett and his people are 
greatly encouraged. Seventy-two per- 
sons were baptized during the year and 
many united with the church by letter 
and experience so that the net gain was 
110. The average attendance at the 
Bible school for the year was 221. The 
church has three young people in train- 
ing for Christian special service. 

“Kingdom advance is at stake,” says 
the Pacific Christian Advocate, analyzing 
the results of the Methodist Centenary 
movement. In 1910, ten years before 
the centenary began, the gifts of the 
church for missionary work amounted 
to $2,649,365. In 1915, five years before 
the beginning of the great advance 
movement, the amount was $2,821,221. 
In 1920 the amount raised reached the 
total of $15,515,305. In 1921, $14,364,155; 
in 1922, $14,186,477, and in 1923, $12,893,- 
623 and the percentage of loss for the 
first five months of the present year 
show a shrinkage of 34 per cent over 
the same months a year ago-—“the great- 
est decrease which Methodism has reg- 
istered in any year in the history of her 
But wonders can be 
accomplished before Oct. 31. 


benevolent giving.” 


Summing up the recent meetings of the 
Baptist Union at Cardiff, Wales, the 
Baptist Times and Freeman believes that 
“three things should follow this memor- 
For one thing the edi- 
tor believes that the churches are now 
committed to a new Baptist unity and 
Such a unity it is made clear 
“We 


provided our 


able assembly.” 


solidarity. 
does not even savor of uniformity. 
stand for freedom, and, 
freedom is the outcome of our bondage 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, there need be 
no serious difficulty.’’ It also seems that 


as the outcome of the meetings there 
will be a greater concern for the educa- 
status and the future of the 
Christian ministry. Of the third the 
writer is confident. A deeper passion 


for souls will certainly result. 


tion, the 


— 
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Rev. M. L. Richmond, who has served 
for some time as missionary in Utah 
left Seattle on May 20 for the Kodiak 
orphanage in Alaska. 

At first it was a bit confusing to the 
uninitiated to read at one door of the 
auditorium this was to the “Baptist Bible 
Union” and at the other “Fundamental 
prayer meetings.” The meetings for the 
most part conflicted on Tuesday. But 
both gatherings were well attended with 
the majority in the prayer groups. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the ninety-year 
old president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has given his formula for a 
long life. It is: “Eat moderately, sleep 
at least seven hours with windows open, 
take regular exercise in the open air 
every day, use no stimulants, enjoy all 
natural delights without excess in any, 
and keep, under all circumstances, as 
serene a spirit as your nature permits.” 


From the Y. M. C. A. in Saloniki, 
Greece, comes the story of two men in 
the charcoal business. One of them de- 
cided that he had not really lived a 
Christian life and promised his priest 
to reform. He begged his partner to 
change his life also. But the business 
sense of the other half of the firm was 
too strong. “If I reform,” he asked, 
“who will weigh the charcoal ” 


Church choirs, numbering several thou- 
sand voices, throughout the states of In- 
diana, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan have 
begun preparations for music week at 
Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 16-21. For the 
first time these. choirs will be brought 
into competition. Prizes aggregating 
close to $1,000 in money and many other 
honors will be awarded. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink will be present and take 
part. 


Gandhi, the great reformer and leader 
in India, is variously estimated by those 
in position to know something of his life 
and influence. Bishop Fred B. Fisher, 
in charge of the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in India, is attending 
the General Conference in Springfield, 
Mass. The New York World carried 
recently an interview in which Bishop 
Fisher says: “They say that Gandhi is 
not a Christian. He says that he isn’t, 
and if Christianity were a matter of mere 
profession and pretense, that would set- 
tle the point. But Gandhi, I tell you, is 
living the gospel of Jesus. He is demon- 
strating the truth and the power of our 
Master’s teachings. He is exemplifying 
Christianity instead of merely preach- 
ing it, and he is making a joke out of 
our western civilization which pretends 
to worship Jesus while it is backing up 
all sorts of materialistic claims with 
bayonets and battleships.” The bishop 
said that in conversation with the Indian 
leader the latter said that even mission- 
ary organizations depended upon battle- 
ships for the protection of their prop- 
erty. “That was not the way that Jesus 
taught you to act,” Gandhi said, “Jesus 
said, ‘If any man take away thy goods 
ask them not again’.” Bishop Fisher 
said “the world has not invented any 
spirit that can cope with a spirit like 
Gandhi’s.” 


Rev. P. G. Van Zandt has resigned as 
pastor of the West Park church, St. 
Louis, Mo., after five years of service. 
Mr. Van Zandt was pastor at La Grange, 
Ill., until he entered war work. 


Bishop Hughes of the Methodist 
church made an investigation to see if 
ministers’ sons are a bad lot. He found 
that “there have been three preachers’ 
boys in the White House, that nine of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were sons of ministers. Five 
Supreme Court judges and many gov- 
ernors were sons of the manse. The 
democratic party never elected a presi- 
dential candidate who was not the son 
of a minister. The Wright brothers, 
pioneers of aviation, were manse prod- 
ucts, and the first trans-Atlantic flight 
was made by a minister’s son.” But the 
rest of the story is too long to tell here. 


Excellency of Christ 
HE is a path, if any be misled; 
He is a robe, if any naked be; 


If any chance to hunger, he is 
bread; 

If any be a bondman he is free; 

If any be but weak, how strong is 
he! 

To dead men life he is, to sick men 
health; 


To blind men sight, and to the 
needy wealth; 


A pleasure without loss, a treasure 
without stealth. 


—Giles Fletcher in 
“World’s Great Religious Poetry.” 


Rev. George E. Moore writes that the 
Hayden Heights Mission of St. Paul was 
recognized as a regular Baptist church 
on May ll. As the pastor of this infant 
church that begins with thirty-two mem- 
bers and a future bright with promise, 
he is demonstrating to much younger 
men that there need be no dead line in 
a man’s ministry because he happens to 
go beyond the biblical standard of three 
score years and ten. 


The opportunity for China’s develop- 
ment along all lines is almost boundless 
according to Dr. F. J. White who has 
spent almost a quarter of a century as a 
Baptist missionary in China. He was 
heard with delight by the thousands of 
delegates at Milwaukee. He is presi- 
dent of the Shanghai Baptist College 
which has more than 600 students and a 
faculty of sixty members. Dr. White 
explained that China is being ruled by 
military butuchans, each of whom rules 
cne or more provinces by military power. 
The central government at Pekin does 
not extend its power far from the capi- 
tal and Sun Yat Sen only controls a 
couple of provinces. The Chinese are 
assimilating western ideas rapidly—the 
bad as well as the good. The ideals of 
the young educated Chinese are those of 
America—the best of America. Prac- 
tically every young Chinese student 
hopes to come to America to study. 


‘at the lack of ethics in this proce i 


hes 
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Dr. Clarence E. Macartney of | 
delphia was elected moderator o 
General Assembly of the Presby 
church on the first ballot at the me 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. He was 
inated by William Jennings Bry; 
cpposition to Dr. Charles R. Er 
Dr. Macartney is the man who ha: 
in the strenuous agitation agains 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. His elect 
considered by the Herald and Pre 
as a clear victory for the consen 


forces in the denomination. 
The section of President §} 
address which appears in full ip 


issue bearing upon our internation 
lations was by vote of the conve 
ordered printed, copies to be se; 
President Coolidge, Secretary Hy 
and other members of the official f 
and to every member of congres; 
also to the Japanese government. 
action was taken with enthusiast 
animity. Wouldn’t it be well fo: 
to turn just now to the president! 
dress in order to see the state 
which were the occasion of this r 
unusual action upon the part of 
Northern Baptist Convention? | 


The Baptist papers of the Sout! 
carrying an open letter addresse 
Dr. W. B. Riley by Dr. Edgar Y. Mt 
president of the Southern Baptist: 
vention, the Baptist World Alliance 
for years the president of the Sou 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Th 
ter calls Dr. Riley to task for 
rageous garbling” and “rewriting 
quotations from Dr. Mullins recent | 
We should like to print the lett 
full but space forbids. The Rel 
Herald of Virginia sums the matt 
editorially thus: “One would thin! 
so vociferous and voluminous an aj 
of orthodoxy as Dr. W. B. Riley } 
be very scrupulous and careful i) 
statements when he set out to ‘dis\ 
such a prominent and honored 3 
minister, teacher and author as Dr.! 
lins. But here is what Dr. Mullin 
to say, in a nutshell, concerning a ry 
arraignment of him by Dr. Riley: | 
the following things you do witl 
sentence, all of which are unwarrd 
First, you change the subject from * 
tion” to “man” and this totally 4 
the meaning of the sentence. Se 
you leave out the phrase “in man; 
substitute for it “in creation.” Th, 
course, was necessary to make ith 
form to your change of subject. ‘) 
you introduce, as if quoted from m/ 
parenthesis “(of his animal life)” to; 
it conform to the two other chi 
which you introduce. There is 0) 
intimation anywhere in your articl’ 
you have made these changes ii) 
sentence. The quotation marks are ¢ 
The reader imagines, as you want 
to imagine, that I teach that 7 
up through brutes, which I do not t! 
No wonder that Dr. Mullins is ai! 


But he must have been equally ait 
at the ingenuity of misinterpretatio 
played in handling a single sentenc 

(Continued on page 464) | 
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“Christ Is All’ 


been the custom for a number of years for 
Northern Baptist Convention to adopt a motto. 
years ago the motto was ‘Fellowship in 
* two years ago, “The uplifted Christ” and 
r, “Thy kingdom come.” But of all the mot- 
herto chosen none was so compelling and in- 
as the motto of this year “Christ is all.” It 
murpose of the motto to give a keynote to the 
ion or a motif like that which runs through 
symphony. The program is usually - built 
the thought embodied in the convention motto, 
ty of emphasis is thus sought by the program 
ee. It was doubtless*the purpose of the pro- 
lilders this year in selecting the motto to pre- 
> Christ as embodying in himself everything 
ssential and fundamental to the Christian 
d fellowship in which Baptists have a share. 
vords, “Christ is all,” taken from Paul’s letter 
Colossian believers are found lighting up a 
of rather somber hue which deals with the 
’, prejudices and perversities of unregenerate 
‘red with the pitch of a pagan civilization. 
me dark background of race hatred, pagan 
’e and human degeneracy, Paul throws the 
ght of a new life for men, of which Christ is 
‘ce, the center, the circumference and the end 
Which puts all who receive it upon a common 
art from racial distinctions, religious differ- 
iltural values and social status. The all-inclu- 
' of Christ obliterates the lines of nationality 
' Greek and Jew, the marks of privilege of 
ision over uncircumcision, the pride of culture 
2en Scythian and barbarian, and the superior- 
ie free man over the slave. 


| 


This is a dizzy height to which the great apostle 
led his readers. He reached it and with his Lord 
breathed the rare atmosphere and saw the vision 
splendid, but only a comparatively few have joined 
him. The great mass of Christians in all generations 
have been content to live on a lower and safer level. 
The ideal has been cherished. It was written into 
the Declaration of Independence when the fathers 
heroically signed their names to a document that de- 
clares that all men are born free and equal. But race 
prejudice is still strong, religious exclusiveness is 
still a virtue, narrow nationalism is still the crown 
of patriotism, and Christ is still regarded as the 
tribal God of those only who bear a certain label. 

There was a kind of fitness in Baptists taking for 
their convention motto, “Christ is all.”’ With all re- 
spect for the high ideals of other communions we may 
say with some degree of pardonable pride that Baptist 
history is radiant with the truth for which Baptists 
have always stood, viz., the supreme worth of the in- 
dividual apart from the accidents of birth, of wealth, 
of position; and the right of the individual to respond 
to his own sense of the inner spiritual call without 
compulsion from church or state. Baptists have al- 
ways been satisfied with Paul’s high position involved 
in the words, “Christ is all and in all.” To them 
Christ is the only foundation of an intelligent knowl- 
edge of God, of right relations with God and of a 
true social order. And by Christ they mean the 
Christ of the New Testament, the facts concerning 
whom are in the Gospels and whose spirit breathes 
in his words and deeds. 


Therefore the words of President Shank in his 
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statesmanlike address to the convention calling for a 
declaration of Baptist principles which shall in no 
way be regarded as a creed or a test of fellowship 
were in perfect harmony with the historic Baptist 
position which safeguards the spiritual privilege of 
every man to interpret for himself the voice of the 
Spirit of God. But even more significant is the high 
ground which the president of the convention took 
on racial discriminations. Baptists of all people in 
the world should be the last to join with any spirit 
or method that contradicts the truth of the motto 
which read in the language of today would appear 
thus: “Where there cannot be American or Japanese, 
conformist or non-conformist, roughneck or high- 
brow, laborer or capitalist; but Christ is all and in 
ali.” Christ taken seriously into the lives of men 
will break down all the middle walls of partition, 
wreck all the invidious barriers, junk all the arti- 
ficial distinctions, which have segregated groups of 
society within boundaries of race and clan, and bring 
them together in a communion of brotherhood around 
the Lord’s table where all eat the common bread of 
life and all drink the common wine of sacrifice. 


Keynote and Symphony 

HIS is written in the atmosphere of the opening 

- day of the convention at Milwaukee. If key- 
notes are indicative of the tone of a great religious 
gathering then the convention, which will be a thing 
cf the past when this appears, ought to reach the 
highest point of spiritual vision and victory in all 
the history of northern Baptists. President Shank’s 
address which preceded the keynote message rung 
out by Dr. James A. Francis was the organ prelude 
to a symphony of spiritual fellowship that lifted the 
delegates to an ecstacy of enthusiasm seldom seen in 
a convention of Baptists. Analysis of the human 
element that marks a great occasion is always diff- 
cult, and when there is added the element of crisis, 
analysis is impossible. Keynotes and symphonies were 
never made to be analyzed anyway. Therefore all 
we can do is to write the notes of the symphony and 
let all who can and will use the notes to reproduce, 
as far as it can be done, the occasion which marked 
the first day of the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Milwaukee. 


Fresh from Japan where he had spent more than 
a month at a time when the American congress was 
casting courtesy to the winds in its treatment of a 
former ally, President Shank spoke as one inspired. 
Never has higher ground been taken by a president 
of a Baptist convention. Laying the foundation of his 
message in the eternal fundamentals of prayer and 
evangelism and stewardship, he passed quickly to a 
niasterly discussion of the vexed questions of war and 
international good-will. No one who heard him could 
be in doubt for a second as to the Christian ideals and 
courage of this man whom Baptists had honored with 
the highest office in their power to give. There was 
no glorification of war in his words, but, rather, a 
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scathing denunciation of the things that bree 
and an impassioned plea for the brotherhood , 
and the peace of the world. His words are _ 
in this issue in full and may be read. This is 
very inadequate attempt to supply a little bit 
atmosphere with which the message was charge 
to indicate how the Spirit led the speakers wh 
tone and character to the opening session of 
vention which is bound to be epochal in itg ; 
cance. 


When light and shade, color and the flash of 
bird’s wing, sunshine sprinkling itself on the 
through the foliage of elms and the perspec! 
the high Sierras can be reproduced in print 
James A. Francis can be reported. One mus 
him to appreciate the keen analysis, the unfor; 
epigram, the driving force, the burning earne 
the grip upon the heart of the gospel, the frar 
originality which characterize this master 
semblies. We have heard many keynote ad 
but never one which was more timely, more pro 
more fundamental, more vital than the mess 
the pastor of the First Baptist Church of Los A 
on Wednesday morning, May 28, in Milwauki 
Baptists cannot unite upon the fundamentals « 
deliverance then unity for Baptists is impossil} 
was the sounding of the only key which has give 
to the Baptist chorus since Baptists first organ| 
make their distinctive contribution to the grea! 
phony of gospel truth. A synopsis of the add) 
found in this number. | 

The symphony of Baptist cooperation mus 
ceed upon the basis of the keynote struck at M 
kee. The call of God in Christ and the free re} 
of the soul to that call is the genius of Baptists. 
sheep hear my voice and they follow me.” Thai 
test. Those who would build ecclesiastical w) 
segregate the flock of God or set up creedall 
to the fold are not Baptists in spirit. Someo? 
well said, “A wall makes a fold, but a call mi 
flock.” Some communions are far more ak 
about the fold than about the flock; but Baptist! 
always stood firmly for the flock as above th 
and for the Shepherd’s voice speaking to each g 
tion, and not the fold, as the unifying bond/ 
kceps the flock together close to him. We da? 
predict what the next few days may develop, Ii 
may at least hope that people who receive wil 
thusiasm such inspired utterances as those of’ 
dent Shank and Dr. Francis will keep the who! 
vention up to the high tone already sounded aul 
go home after the convention is over to consel® 
excellent harmonies which find their major mi 
loyalty and love for him who loved us and gav! 
self for us. 
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‘convention marks the close of an 
loric period for Northern Bap- 
Jistoric because of the character 
program under which we have 

and the results accomplished. 
ars ago at Denver, while yet the 
was still under the spell of the 
var and America had not yet re- 

her poise from the sweep of 
J waves that were rolling in bil- 
erywhere, we were led to believe 
those mountain heights we were 
to attempt a program for the 
‘of money and the extension of 
»work at home and abroad upon 

that called for $100,000,000 in 
irs and a substantial increase in 
- of denominational activities. We 
sre answer whether we have suc- 
‘or failed. While at times it has 
rily seemed that the point of em- 
has been on finances, yet when 
ince the accounts in the column 
‘onal service and results to the 
awe find that this point of em- 
ias been more apparent than real. 
sords will show that we did not 
e one hundred millions of dollars 
t in this we did not succeed, but 
1 do ourselves great wrong if we 
iweigh along with this all other 
lishments in many of which we 
ceeded the hopes and dreams of 
1e. I shall not attempt a state- 
‘ results in figures, but refer in 
ig way only to some of the out- 
t facts which must never be for- 

Comparing these years with a 
iod preceding the Denver con- 
‘we find an increase of more than 
ent of baptisms upon the foreign 
1 more than 56 per cent increase 
2 home field. Under the stimulus 
enlarged program we have added 
an 200 missionaries to our home 
‘eign forces; erected numerous 
ldings in the ten mission fields of 
Id; established new church cen- 
t the ministers’ and missionaries’ 
board on a basis that makes it 
actor in our denominational ac- 
Strengthened our schools, col- 
d seminaries; advanced our state 
On work in many of the fields 
and vitalizing basis, and in many 
ays, including the work of our 
3 at home, brought our denom- 
0 new heights. In this time our 
‘ave caught a new vision which 
jected the lightning flashes of 
(a of Jesus Christ into broader 
and in ever widening fields of 


¢ Foreign Mission Society 


ement of the work of these five 
ould not be complete without 
* to the expanding activities of 
-ign Mission Society in the ten 
fields under its care and the re- 
omplished in helping to develop 
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the work of the Baptists in Czecho- 
Slavonia and Russia where they aiready 
numbered more than three millions; of 
the Home Mission Society among the 
negroes of the South, the Indians of the 
West and the Spanish populations of 
Central America; of the Publication So- 
ciety’s increased activities in the field of 
education and the dissemination of re- 
ligious literature. 

Failed? Never. God’s plans do not 
fail. He sometimes chooses in the covrse 
of schooling his children to express suc- 
cess in a different way from what we 
plan. 

Future Program 

The books of yesterday are closed and 
we must now face tomorrow. What 
shall be the plan of the Northern Bap- 
tists for the coming year? The points 
for us to consider at this critical moment 
are as to where we shall put our em- 
phasis. It is well that we should build 
new churches, enlarge and endow our 
schools and colleges, erect hospitals and 
other material equipment to carry on 
more efficiently our work, and nothing 
should be left undone to accomplish ever 
increased results in these lines. In order 
the better to direct the energies of our 
denominational forces for the coming 
year, I venture with much boldness to 
outline what seems to me to be the 
points in our program where the larger 
emphasis should be placed. 

1. Prayer Life. I would place at the 
head of this list a renewed and strength- 
ened intercessory prayer life. We are 


Work 
JORK! Thank God for 

swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring 
of it, 

Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame 
of it, 

And what is so huge as the aim of 
it, 

Thundering on through death and 
doubt, 

Calling the plan of the Maker out? 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 

Shaping the earth to a glorious 

end; 

Draining the swamps and blasting 
the hills, 

Doing whatever the spirit wills, 

Rending a continent apart 

To answer the dream of the Master 
heart, 

Thank God for a world where none 
may shirk, 

Thank God for the splendor of 
work. 


the 


—Angela Morgan in the Outlook. 
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Prone to lose sight of the power of prayer 
in all our affairs. If our relation with 
the Divine is all we claim for it and our 
sonship has need of a Vitalizing power 
which makes us effective, it must neces- 
sarily come through intercessory prayer, 
The world floats along in a careless 
manner until some great disaster is upon 
us and then the whole world turns and 
begins to offer up intercessory prayers, 
We are prone to forget that one of the 
outstanding commands of the Bible is 
intercessory prayer in season and out 
of season. That is the connecting line 
between the human and the Divine. It 
is the only means by which the power 
of heaven is transferred to human ac- 
tivities on earth. 


I wish trat we might forget programs 
for a year and througi: intercession pray 
our way through for twelve months. If 
we had the faith and the courage to 
thus launch out upon his divine zZrace 
and unitedly petition the Throne, at the 
end of the year we would bring to this 
convention a spiritual development that 
would lift the cause of Christ to new 
heights and electrify our churches. We 
have a_ program, however, which 
promises well, but I would call the de- 
nomination to increased intercession in 
order that this program may be made 
most effectual. In the execution of this 
program there should be special emphasis 
at all times placed upon the power of 
prayer. 


2. My second recommendation is 
linked to the first. The great commis- 
sion which still remains the magnet 
of the church is to preach the gospel. I 
would make the preaching of the gospel 
and evangelism the outstanding points of 
denominational activity for the coming 
year. All progress is as straw unless it 
terminates in the bringing of the individ- 
ual to the saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, in the execution of 
the new denominational program I would 
have along with definite plans for a re- 
newed intercessory prayer life a great 
outstanding program of evangelism. 


Tithing Versus Financial Troubles. 


3. I am convinced that the scriptures 
provide a definite plan for financing the 
affairs of God’s kingdom. That until 
his people recognize and accept the 
principles of tithing which have been ac- 
cepted from the earliest periods of his- 
tory as a Divine basis of giving, we shall 
have financial troubles. The great ques- 
tion of stewardship of time, of service 
and of possession is a doctrine which 
brings us into an honest fellowship with 
our Creator without which the individual 
is not properly developed and the king- 
dom of God is not orderly advanced on 
earth. I am firmly persuaded that from 
the records contained in Holy Writ, from 
human experience and by personal ob- 
servation that the one great outstanding 
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barrier to the fullect and ripest Christ- 
ian experience is failure to recognize the 
principle of tithing in the administration 
of our property matters. I am, there- 
fore, saying to this great body that if 
you would make the program of the 
coming year the largest and best financial 
success, educate the people upon the 
principle of tithing and the amounts 
needed for our work and more will pour 
into our treasury. We should have a 
well organized plan to do this. 

4. My fourth point of emphasis is the 
enlistment of the men of our denomina- 
tion. If the New World Movement had 
never accomplished anything else than to 
give to the laymen of our denomination 
a new consciousness of their duties as 
Christian men, it would have been worth 
while. Particularly within the last year 
the laymen have come to a realization 
that this religion which we _ profess 
reaches out into the biggest and broad- 
est things of life and that its currents 
of influence touch every avenue of ac- 
tivity and if business is to be developed 
properly it must rest upon the founda- 
tion as laid by Jesus Christ; if politics are 
to be rightly administered they must 
have the softening and developing influ- 
ence of the power of the Gospel; if com- 
merce is to be handled in a way that will 
be best for the world there must be 
thrown into it the great vitalizing prin- 
ciples which flow through the teachings 
of Jesus Chrst. Men have come to real- 
ize that it is not more factories, or rail- 
roads, or steamships which are needed 
in the world. It is more of the prin- 
ciples of the gospel of Christ in the 
things which already exist that is most 
needed. This has impelled men of large 
vision to see that Christianity is woith 
while and as a result men are attracted 
to the gospel of Christ today as never 
before. I would, tnerefore, urge in the 
denominational program that the devel- 
opment of men’s organizations be in- 
creased and that the men of our denoin- 
ination be linked into its activities 

The Young People. 

5. My next point of emphasis deals 
with the young people. As I look about 
me and see men who are today directing 
religious work and denominational ac- 
tivities I say to myself ‘‘Where -are the 
men and women in the oncoming gener- 
ation to take their places?” Young tmnen 
and young women should be developed 
to assume responsibilities early in life. 
There should be some system set uv by 
which this whole question would be 
studied and in every part of our denom- 
inational life the organizations should 
plice upon their boards regularly a fair 
percentage of young men and young 
women who will be in course of training 
to assume denominational responsibili- 
ties as the elders pass on. To be con- 
crete, our state conventions should see 
to it that each year some young men 
and young women are placed upon their 
boards. Our national societies should 
likewise see to it that each year some 
young men or young women are placed 
upon their boards and be in training for 
secretarial positions. In our church ac- 
tivities young men and young women 
should be placed in the active, responsi- 
ble services of the church in order that 


they may be ready and qualified to as- 
sume the responsibilities which others 
must sooner or later give up. This is 
not a passing thought, but it is one of 
vital importance to the maintenance of 
the highest degree of efficiency in our 
denominational affairs. Business houses 
see to it that men are thus in training. 
Why not the church? I would, therefore, 
urge upon the new board of missionaty 
cooperation a study of this whole metter 
with reference to the enlargement of the 
service of the young men and the young 
worien in every feld of denominational 
activity and respo sibility. 

Declaration of Historic Position 

During the last several years the 
Christian world has been more or less 
agitated over the question as to what 
are the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion. This controversy 
has taken various forms and is today 


Keep Step! 


By Davip F. NYGREN 


es step! 
Come ’neath our flag un- 
furled; 
A royal army marches through the 
world; 


Ours is a mighty contest, 
We're going on to conquest, 
Keep step! 


Why walk alone along life’s rugged 
way? 

Alone you are too weak to win the 
day, 

If you would win, if giants you 
would slay, 

You need the aid of others in the 
fray; 

Come on, just fall in line, 

Keep step! 


brought to the front in almost every 
national gathering of Protestant churches. 
At each. annual meeting of this conven- 


tion more or less agitation of this sub- - 


ject has resulted in disturbing the spirit 
of the convention and in giving to the 
world the impression that we are at 
great variance one with the other upon 
the essential doctrines of our great faith. 
Accepting as Baptists do that the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament are 
our authoritative guide in all matters of 
faith and practice, and that each indi- 
vidual has a direct personal relation to 
God, it ought to be possible to make a 
statement of the historic position of Bap- 
tists upon these great questions which 
will satisfy practically every one and 
forever put to rest the question as to 
where we stand. 

Since we last met the Third Baptist 
World Alliance in convention at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, issued to the world a dec- 
laration of Baptists’ position. It seems 
to me that this contains a full, frank 
statement of what Baptists have stood 
for, leaving the largest measure of lati- 
tude for the individual and the local 
church in all matters of faith and prac- 
tice. To the end, therefore, of settling 
this controversy for all time, I recom- 
mend that at an early session this con- 
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vention adopt, without addition 
traction, the déclaration issued at 
holm as its understanding of the 
position of Baptists, but that th 
shall not be regarded as a creec 
test of fellowship. 
World Questions. 

Thus far I have dealt only w 
mestic problems but in view of : 
that the gospel which we repre 
intended for all parts of the wo 
for all mankind, it makes it ne 
that we should consider the 
which we occupy with the other 
of the world. During the year 
served as president of the com 
I have had the honor to repres 
at an historic meeting of the ] 
of the world at Stockholm at whi 
gathered delegates from the four. 
of the earth and the remote isl, 
the sea. That meeting offered 1 
portunity to secure a grasp ol 
conditions as they were seen | 
the eyes of these Christian de 
The meeting was held in that | 
country where the. fructifying pi 
the gospel was seen in its pure; 
that country which was the firs 
pean nation to declare for Pri 
Christianity. It was an_ histo’ 
when that great convention gath 
the tomb of Gustavus Adolph! 
great leader of Protestantism whi 
the final blows which made Swe 
for the development of Chri 
trammelled by state interferenc 
echoes of the delegates showed 
moving unrest in which the wor 
seeking for something to calm a 
fy the disturbed nations. 

As a church commissioned toj 
the world as its field we cannot? 
ourselves with doing what we « 
our duty at home, but must ki 
across our borders and exercis¢ 
fluence beyond the seas. The clt 
God must create an atmosphere t} 
out the world in which the gre 
ciples of brotherhood may li 
thrive. There are two great outs 
points of emphasis in world ali 
which the church must address § 
it performs its full duty. It is { 
that I invite your attention: — 

1. The church must be the inst 
in world affairs that will preven! 
wars and bring in a reign of pea 
visited the battlefields of Eure 
saw at first hand some of the a 
of property destruction and 0 
laid waste. We saw everywherel 
wreckage that was being repaii 
put into passable shape for worl 
an existence. The world kmoy 
as never before what war 1s I 
is rooted in greed and that it s¢ 
good end in spiritual life. Al! 
recognize that the moral fruits) 
are jealousy, hatred and a tearit 
of the moral fiber in the individ? 
in the nation. Where is the m} 
will rise today and say that 01 
thing comes from war? Did no( 
come to strike the death blow af 
thing for which war stands and (€ 
Christianity seek to establish t 
ciples which in every detail are|é 
the principles of war? ‘In all sy? 
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an morals, jealousy, hate and envy 
2 enemies at which Christianity 
' It is then incumbent upon all 
lan bodies to organize system- 
- for the spread of the principle 
'therhood throughout the world 
er that war, which is the arch 
of mankind, shall be forever out- 


wurch and International Questions. 
1 organized fields of activity the 
2s are the only bodies which have 
'd a sound grasp of international 
ns and have an organization that 
them to cast an atmosphere over 
‘ole world. With its missionary 
ation the church has reached out 
's remotest parts of the earth and 
‘ured a world view of affairs. The 
‘is the only unselfish organization 
‘has risen above the miasmatic 
"= materialism and has raised its 
‘to the sunshine of the heavens so 
‘can look out upon the world and 
| established international view 
‘The church also knows as no 
irganization does the disintegrat- 
‘ce of hate, jealousy and the lust 
er. It is the greatest body of 
‘in the world whose underlying 
'e of idealism leads them generally 
asideration of what is best for the 
human race rather than personal 
vate ends. It alone can bring 
: Satisfactory solution of our na- 
»roblems, not, however, by estab- 
political machinery but by pro- 
‘a new spirit among men that will 
ce the existing order and make it 
icle of justice and the expression 
stian ideals of neighborliness and 
hood. The church has in times 
rown itself into the great ques- 
vhich have affected the whole 
‘race. It stood for the abolition 
ty. It softened the harshness of 
m. It has tempered every form 
ul life and is gradually forcing 
‘and establishing good. It is an 
solvent of wrongs in whatever 
ley may occur. Christianity has 
d all of these wonderful results 
| remodeling governmental sys- 
¢ setting up new forms of ma- 
| but by remaking men. Its power 
ange the attitude of men towards 
‘ther. War does not spring out 
‘s Of government but out of the 
“men and it is with the minds 
that the church of Christ of today 
ig. There is no power in all the 
ke Christianity to influence the 
fmen. Already the various coun- 
\Europe are recognizing the fact 
Christian religion has a solidar- 
‘S$ teaching and an organization 
set up and functioning that can 
'y short time be projected upon 
te world, and they plead for us 

If the Christian church should 
the machinery which is now 
ing and unitedly face against 
thin ten years there would be 
‘throughout the world such an 
ere that wars would be outlawed 
the nations of the earth. Up to 
e the Christian church has not 
d this great power which lies in 
S, but opposing as it does all 


things for which war stands, I say to 
you that it is the duty of the Christian 
church to employ this power that it 
sacredly holds and persistently urge 
upon men that hereafter disputes between 
nations shall be settled by the rule of 
reason and not by the hateful barbarities 
of war. 


I would recommend that this conven- 
tion take immediate steps to assume its 
full share in impressing upon the world 
that it stands for peace and international 
justice based upon the brotherhood of 
the Christ of Galilee. I realize that this 
means the uprooting of the seeds of 
hate and of jealousy which have grown 
and borne fruit for centuries in some of 
the European countries, but the atmos- 
phere of the gospel is like the radiant 
sunshine whose rays dry up the roots of 
disease and bring healing in their wings. 


Race Prejudice. 


2. The second great question which 
the church of Christ musf face today is 
that of race prejudice. Modern inven- 
tion has brought the world so close to- 
gether that the teeming populations of 
Asia which once seemed far distant are 
today our near neighbors. The great 
trans-Pacific liners, the flying machine, 
the wireless and the radio have annihi- 
lated space and today the Occident 
touches elbows with the Orient. One 
of the great questions now before Amer- 
ica is as to what attitude she is going 
to assume toward the yellow race. The 
Same question must be answered by the 
Christian people of America. In the 
answer to this question there are tied 
up elements affecting the peace and 
harmony of the world. This question 
is now peculiarly to the front because of 
the recent action of congress in which 
it has added Japan to the list of those 
whose people we exclude from this 
country. 


America has stood for a moral lead- 
ership and in this she has ever sought to 
impress upon the world an idealism 
founded in the principles of religious 
liberty and brotherhood. This is a new 
thing among nations and many of them 
have been slow to accept this somewhat 
unique national doctrine of altruism, but 
have attributed to us selfish motives as 
the main spring of our action. Europe 
has said that our Monroe Doctrine was 
founded in lust of empire rather than in 
the broad principle of protecting the 
liberties of the western hemisphere. They 
have not been willing to believe that our 
intervention in Cuba was other than 
materialistic, our chief aim being to ad- 
vance our economic prestige. Indeed, 
there are many nations across the At- 
lantic today who do not believe that we 
mobilized the young manhood of our 
country and threw more than 2,000,000 
of our best citizens into the battle line 
on Flanders fields for any other cause 
than to advance our personal and selfish 
ends. It will, therefore, be at once ob- 
served that, notwithstanding our protes- 
tations of national altruism and idealism 
for which we stand, there is a consider- 
able portion of Europe that even yet is 
unwilling to accept this view of our na- 
ticnal motives. 
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Turning our face now to the Orient. 
When as the results of the Spanish 
American war we were obliged to as- 
sume a directing hand in the Philippine 
islands, Japan very naturally made the 
inquiry as to whether we were not 
reaching out for world dominion rather 
than by this act giving expression to the 
international principles for which Amer- 
ica has stood in endeavoring to help and 
develop mankind everywhere. After a 
lapse of thirty years many events have 
transpired, coupled with the historic re- 
lations of Japan and America dating back 
to 1853, that have forced upon Japan a 
consciousness that America was in truth 
and in fact a world power, seeking world 
good and a world development, and that 
it was not a narrow, selfish, grasping 
country seeking world dominion-or self- 
ish ends. 


In view of the drastic exclusion pro- 
vision of the immigration bill recently 
passed by congress, in which if Japan 
had been placed with all other nations 
upon a quota basis she would have been 
entitled to but 146 immigrants a year, 
Japan rightly asks why Christian Amer- 
ica should have treated its ancient friend 
in such an unwarranted manner. Japan 
does not today, nor has it ever, ques- 
tioned the sovereign right of America 
to close the doors to all immigrants if 
America so desires. Japan recognizes 
this to be a sovereign prerogative, but 
does ask by what reasoning America with 
its pretensions of Christian idealism and 
friendship, with its vast material re- 
sources and a population of 110 million 
of people, can justify its apparent posi- 
tion that its civilization is in jeopardy 
by the small number of Japanese im- 
migrants that would be allowed on a 
quota basis. Japan knows that there 
are more than 100 cities in America any 
one of which could absorb this entire an- 
nual quota and the white population 
would be unconscious of the presence 
of a Japanese in the community. Japan 
is, therefore, seeking to understand what 
lies at the root of this action. Except- 
ing one or two bills involving economics 
there have been none in the present con- 
gress receiving more attention or pub- 
licity. 

“Surely America Is Christian.” 

When the great earthquake of Sept. 
1, rocked that island empire, resulting 
in a loss of life and property the most 
colossal of its kind in all history, there 
was a moment when America forgot that 
Japan was oriental and a chorus of voices 
came from every corner of our land 
urging immediate relief. The heart of 
America responded instantly and within 
an incredibly short time the relief forces 
of our country were mobilized, ships 
were chartered, loaded and sent on their 
errands of brotherhood. The first to 
reach a Japanese port was one of our 
own battleships, this time not loaded 
with powder and shell but freighted with 
things of mercy. The echo came back 
from Japan “Surely America is Christian 
and not only believes but practices the 
principles of brotherhood.” 

In order that America might better 
express its heart to the people of that 
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island empire and to assure them that 
our interest in their welfare was more 
than simply supplying physical comforts, 
I was asked as the president of this con- 
vention to go as a fraternal messenger 
to Japan to convey to the Japanese peo- 
ple the interest which the Christian peo- 
ple of America had in them and which 
we believed represented the true heart 
of the great majority of the American 
people toward Japan and her people. I 
was received by princes, the highest 
officials of the realm, governors of pre- 
fectures, mayors, educators, commercial 
bodies, the leading commercial organi- 
zations of the country, and the public, as 
an ambassador of good-will from a 
Christian country to a land whose people 
believed that she possessed the esteem 
of America and occupied with us a posi- 
tion of confidence, cooperation and cor- 
dial friendship. I was there when the 
discussion on the immigrant bill was at 
its height, when a great senate lost its 
poise and descended to that of a petu- 
lant debating society. As the Japanese 
people view this question it is not 
primarily one where the quota which 
Japan could send, if she were placed 
upon the same basis as all other nations, 
could possibly affect ‘America in the 
slightest. From the highest intellectual 
sources of the empire there came in upon 
me the inquiry as to why Japan should 
have been humiliated before the eyes 
of the world and whether in fact this was 
not the signal by a great white nation by 
which it meant definitely to declare to 
the world that the white race chooses 
to develop its civilization without ref- 
erence to the yellow races of the world. 
If so, then the yellow race must crystal- 
lize and develop its civilization with like 
seclusion against the white people of 
the world. There was flung back time 
and time again the great inquiry as to 
why if America was truly Christian and 
our religion was one that was interna- 
tional, this outstanding Christian -nation 
should take the position that it desired 
no contact with the yellow races ex- 
cepting only upon such terms as it might 
lay down and that without even so much 
as a conference with the yellow people. 
Japan is asking today whether America 
is truly Christian or pagan. Whether we 
have a gospel that is good for the whole 
earth, or is only for the white people. 


Phrasemakers? 


Whether the teachings of Christ compre- 
hend a brotherhood of man in the broad- 
est sense, or simply a brotherhood of 
the white race. Does “whosoever” .as 
applied to the teachings of Jesus refer 
only to those of white skins? With some 
irony they ask whether the founders of 
our republic were mere phrasemakers, 
or if they meant what they said when 
they declared as one of the reasons for 
the establishment of a new government 
here in the western hemisphere, that all 
men are created equal. 


Japan was considered as one of the 
great nations of the earth at the treaty 
table at Versailles; it was summoned as 
one of the great powers of the world 
to the Washington conference and there 
with a breadth of statesmanship second 


to no other nation Japan accepted with- 
out cavil the recommendations of our 
own government for the surrender of 
Shantung and other privileges in China, 
and joined whole-heartedly with Great 
Britain, France and the United States 
in a four-party pact to insure the peace 
of the Pacific. Japan would be less than 
worthy of its great position in the family 
of nations if it did not analyze to the 
last degree the underlying causes for a 
great and friendly nation refusing to treat 
it on an equality with the other nations 
with whom it had so recently sat in con- 
ference. By placing Japan upon a quota 
basis. practical exclusion would have 
been accomplished, and yet Japan would 
have been free from the ignominy of 
having been singled out as dangerous to 
the safety of America and this fact paint- 
ed on banners across the face of the 
heavens. 


Three days after I had delivered an 
address in Kyoto, the ancient capital of 
Japan, a distinguished intellectual of 
China spoke to a vast audience of Jap- 
anese in which he stated that the hour 
had struck, and that in the capitol at 
Washington, when the yellow races of 
the world must crystallize under their 
own leadership to develop their own 
civilization. That this exclusion act was 
the final blow to any cooperative move- 
ment in the development of the races. 


There are changes which affect the 
whole human race. Their coming is as 
unforeseen as the hidden things of 
nature. Such changes have their origin 
in subterranean forces such as raise con- 
tinents from the bosom of the deep. 
When the island empire of Japan was 
heaved up, quivered and settled back it 
brought destruction which time will re- 
pair, but when the congress of the great- 
est nation of the world, professing to be 
Christian, passed an immigration law 
which, when added to the other exclusion 
acts already in force, drove the yellow 
race, embracing more than two-thirds 
of all the people of the world, into a 
racial consciousness, it became responsi- 


Young Eyes and Old Eyes 
By E. M. Martinson 


q pie young eyes are the glad 
eyes, 

With life and light aglow; 

The old eyes are the sad eyes 
That disappointments show: 

But young eyes and the old eyes 
Are saying swift or slow, 

That old ties are the best ties 

To make the sunlit blue skies 
Bend o’er the path we go! 


The young eyes are the clear eyes, 
That sparkle with pure fun; 

The old eyes are the dear eyes 
That epic tales have spun: 

But young eyes and the old eyes 
Love’s drama have begun 

When clods rise to the gods’ size, 

And self dies where the realms rise 
That Jesus Christ hath won! 
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ble for influences that shall be fel; 
ends of time. Japan has desired 
operate and affiliate with the gr 
ganized white nations of the work 
statesmanship would have cap 
that desire for cooperation to bri 
world to the highest state of d 
ment in commerce, arts, sciences, 4 
and world unity. With this coop 
from Japan, which is the only gr 
tion of yellow people today funet 
there would have been insured tt 
out the world a concord and a « 
of purpose that would have ma 
in the ages to come the tranqu 
the world. When America tur 
back upon an ancient friend and 
the race question to the fore, s 
comes responsible before God a 
world for setting in motion infl 
the extent of which no man can r 

The Peace of the World, 

Peace between the races must g 
in hand with peace between the 
of the world. The white rate 
reckon without the yellow race, z 
yellow race cannot reckon witht 
white race. 

If the peace of the world is to 
served the brotherhood of man fr 
as much a reality as the Fathert 
God among all races, classes and 
tions of mankind. 

I have said nothing here with re 
to the effect of this exclusion a 
the commerce between these tw 
countries and it may be that God 
to use economic conditions th 
grow out of this rash act to brin 
of the people of America to a ¢o1 
ness that we are driving awa 
the friendly cooperation of the r 
of the Far East. | 

We are, however, concerned in} 
thing which bears upon the religi 
pects of this question and we m 
within our vision the fact that th 
be a reaction throughout all th 
against the great teachings for 
the Christian church has stood 1 
the centuries. 

Shall American civilization 
from idealism to materialism? Thi 
question which Christian Americ 
ask itself and answer before al 
tribunal. If we are to deal witl! 
and Asia upon a materialistic ba} 
America must sacrifice a pricelesf 
leadership. 

Methinks I see a day when thea 
of the world will come tremblin{ 
the Throne. On that day they | 
come in tribal bands, nor in sq‘ 
of color, but in one vast throng vi 
come from the East and from th 
from the North and from the 
marching side by side and sings 
gether the chorus of the redeemed 

Shall we get a vision of the « 
needs and then measure up to { 
mands of the hour? The com 
“Forward!” not “Retreat!” Let 1) 
this convention the starting poit! 
more consecrated service, and i 
outlook. Let this be our song: 

“Lord lift me up and let me s# 

faith on heaven’s tableland; 

A higher plane than I have foun 

plant my feet on higher groun’ 
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J have found yourself standing for 
he first time at the foot of a great 
tain with its summit piercing the 
_ At the first look, it did not appear 
ge; but as you gazed it grew on 
intil you felt that which you could 
xpress. You are invited this morn- 
» stand at the foot, not of one great 
tain, but two. Might I call them 
peaks of divine revelation? The 
's a sentence spoken by our Lord 
e last night of his earthly life; the 
da sentence spoken after he had 
ae grave behind and was standing 
vaven’s side of an empty tomb. 


» first was in answer to a question, 
y us the Father.” He said, “He 
ath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 
those first disciples, we hardly 
2 what a tremendous and awful 
has been said, until we look again; 
: is out, “God is just like me and 
» ages will check up their concep- 
of God, by me.” Then the earthly 
i Jesus is the human life of God. 
eed go no further; we have found 
‘human counterpart. The supreme 
on of life is satisfactorily answered; 
forth, we will never believe any- 
‘concerning Jesus that we cannot 
2 concerning God and we will 
believe anything concerning God 
re cannot believe concerning Jesus. 
ill bring every possible conception 
id from every source to this judg- 
seat and let it stand or fall by this 
rd. 


vember, however, that when our 
Jesus said this his greatest revela- 
f God was not yet made. The in- 
heart of God was yet to be re- 
. That came next day. Christ’s 
st declaration of the Father was 
ade in words; it could not be told 
n God’s words; it could only be 
1a great redeeming deed. When 
allowed himself to be crucified be- 
|two thieves as the world’s sacri- 
e revealed the greatest thing con- 


IS said, “If the Son therefore shall 
<€ you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
idea of freedom is different to dif- 
‘people: Utter rest and relaxation 
a great sweeping space with brac- 
ads to another, excitement and un- 
pleasure to another who has 
only work and dullness for a long 
Ta release from pain, fear, poverty 
admill of some sort or a limitation 
1s hampered; but whatever the be- 
: tether, there must first be one. 
ly it is not that young children 
[0 escape from school because of 
or that older children wish to es- 
om work because of work, so much 
' we all have this insatiable desire 


“Christ Is All” 


By JAMES A. FRANCIS 


THOU great Friend to all the 

sons of men, 

Who once appear’dst in hum- 

blest guise below, 

Sin to rebuke, to break the cap- 
tive’s chain, 

To call thy brethren forth from 
want and woe!— 

Thee would I sing. 
still the light 

Which guides the nations groping 

on their way, 

Stumbling and falling in disastrous 
night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect 

day. 


0 


Thy truth is 


Yes, thou art still the life; thou art 
the way 

The holiest know,—light, life, and 
way of heaven; 

And they who deaiest hope and 
deepest pray 

Toil by the truth, life, way that 
thou hast given; 

And in thy name aspiring mortals 
trust 

To uplift their bleeding brothers 
rescued from the dust. 

—Theodore Parker in 
“World’s Great Religious Poetry.” 


cerning God that mankind will ever know 
in this world or any other. At the cross 
man is seen at his worst and God at his 
best, that is, at his utmost. Here two 
tides meet—the tide of human sin surg- 
ing up that would destroy God if pos- 
sible, met by the great tide of divine love 
coming down out of eternity from God 
to man. We have here excess swallowed 
up by excess—excess of selfishness and 
hate swallowed up by excess of divine 
love. 

It goes without saying that the redeem- 
ing value of Christ’s death depends en- 
tirely upon who it was that died. If he 
who hung upon that cross was only a 


This Freedom 


By Harriet B. WHARTON 


to be free—to do, for awhile at least, as 
we will. 

True liberty is the Christian’s for the 
taking. Paul, having it and understand- 
ing that all along the years after him we 
should have the same needs and longings, 
gave us enlightening words for our com- 
fort. They have made it plain that all 
Christians are entitled to complete free- 
dom, for the full Christ life is to be un- 
bound from threads of petty annoyance 
and troubles, since, first having the king- 
dom of God within us, all right things will 
be ours. Not that we are to be idle or 
irresponsible, but that with a whole heart 
we shall serve better since love is service 


and God is love. 
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peasant from Galilee, though a very re- 
markable character, only a carpenter 
from Nazareth though the supreme re- 
ligious genius of the race, then talk no 
more of that “cross having redeeming 
value for all mankind. It is impassible. 
But if “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself,” that is another 
story, and whatever we of the twentieth 
century may think, the men of the first 
century profoundly believed in the cross 
that way. Thus the cross is the supreme 
revelation of Christ, and Christ is the 
supreme revelation of God culminating 
in a death of sacrificial love which un- 
veils the heart of the Eternal and tells us 
what kind of a universe we are living in. 


Let us look up now to the second peak. 
After he arose, he met the disciples on 
a mountain in Galilee and said, “All au- 
thority hath been given unto me in 
heaven and on earth, go ye, therefore.” 
The emphatic word in this great saying 
is me. He has just told us that he is the 
revelation of God and we have seen that 
the cross is the climax and crest of that 
revelation. Now, we have the declara- 
tion that this kind of life revealed in 
him—the life of sacrificial’ love is en- 
throned at the right hand of God and 1n- 
vested with supreme authority. We are 
getting at the kind of authority that 1s 
behind the missionary enterprise; there 
are really only two kinds, the authority 
of force and that of love; that of the 
slave-driver and that of the mother; both 
are supreme, but how different! The 
slave-driver will kill the slave if need 
be, for his own advantage; the mother 
will kill herself inch by inch for the 
welfare of her child. The kind of au- 
thority that is behind the missionary 
enterprise is the authority of Calvary. 
Jesus dares to tell us that this kind of a 
life—the life that loves and gives and 
knows no limit to its loving and giving— 
is the very life of God and is the last 
regal authority behind God’s great pur- 
pose in the world. 


Ours is the right to be care-free—“Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord”; unafraid— 
“There shall no evil befall thee”; strong 
—‘To them that have no might he in- 
creaseth strength”; hopeful—“For our 
light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment’; secure—“Whoso putteth his trust 
in the Lord shall be safe.” 

I like to think of those old high priests, 
chosen of the Lord and even garbed as 
he directed, going steadfastily into his 
worship with nothing outside that could 
detract from their devotions, nothing 
within that could disturb the harmony 
of the spirit. Now as then spirit, faith, 
and obedience work together to make 
us free and keep us happily steadfast. 


The Glorious Word 


THE BAPT] 


Thou hast magnified thy word above all thy name.—Psalm 138 :2. 


AS outburst of exultant joy of 

gladness that cannot be re- 
Strained, is the first note of this 
psalm. The psalmist has made a 
discovery concerning God. He was 
not a new convert to faith in the 
living God. The names of Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob, of Moses 
and Caleb and Joshua, and the 
stories of God’s dealings with them 
had been familiar topics of conver- 
sation in his family for generations. 
The names by which he knew the 
God whom he worshiped thrilled 
him with the sense of awe and ma- 
jesty:) 9 -) ‘am thatele@ am: who 
brought Israel out of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage: “God of 
gods, and Lord of lords, the great 
God the mighty and terrible.” In 
the congregation he sang the praise 
of him, “gracious, long suffering, 
and of great mercy.” There was 
nothing in his life to correspond 
with the experience of the Hindu 
widow who listened attentively to 
a Bible lesson, and when the mis- 
sionary asked her if she worship- 
ed the true God, replied; “I have 
prayed to him for years, but this 
is the first time I have heard his 
name:”’ The psalmist’s every tra- 
dition of home and country assured 
him that he knew God, and yet he 
had something to learn. 

There had to come into his life 
a supreme experience, and when it 
came, the God of Abraham and 
Moses was real to him as to them. 
Thenceforth he could say as did 
the friends of the Samaritan wo- 
man, “I do not now believe because 
of what others have told me. I 
have myself experienced and know 
God.” The text indicates a time 
of trouble. Sorrow has the effect 
of isolation. From the vast silence 
of his solitude of affliction he saw 
no possible escape. He cried out 
in his anguish and waited, and 
through the loneliness and darkness 
and silence there came directly to 
him a personal word from God. 


The Thrill of One Word. 


A word is a strange thing. A 
single word may comprehend all 
that can be said. A multitude of 
words may say nothing. The word 
is one of the surest revelations of 


BY BERTHA G. JUDD 


sage open your Bible at 
Psalm 138 and read the chap- 
ter through carefully, then as 
you read this practical ex- 
position by a busy woman 


keep your Bible open and 
follow her references to the 


BEV reading this mes- | 


psalm which are in quota- 
tions. The beauty of the 
psalms is that people cannot 
quarrel about them, because 
they are testimonies which 
grew out of actual experi- 
ence. All the trouble in the 
church due to controversy 
comes from _ interpretation 
and not from experience. We 
sing the same hymns, we 
pray in the same terms, we 
work for the same things; 
but when we come to the 
philosophical explanation the 
cleavage appears. “The glori- 
ous Word of God” after all 
is the call of God to which 
the heart responds without 
outward compulsion, enabling 
us to say with the psalmist: 
“Thou hast magnified thy 
word above all thy name.” 


personality. The voice of a friend 
over the telephone, just a word of 
greeting, may make the difference 
between gladness and gloom more 
quickly than his personal appear- 
ance. It was such an intimate ex- 
perience that moved the psalmist 
to rapture. Our translation says: 
“Thou hast magnified thy word 
above all thy name.” Another ren- 
dering seems clearer: “Thou hast 
made thy name exceedingly glor- 
ious by thy word.” He would nev- 
er forget the word that called him 
from despair. 


He continues to remind himself 
“In the day that I cried thou ans- 
weredst me.’ The emphasis is 
strong upon the personal pronoun 
at the end of the sentence. His 
fathers’ God had become ms own 
by indisputable fact. fe can in- 
terpret all that he knows of Moses 
and the prophets and speak author- 
itatively of the personality and 


power and above all the friendli- 

ness of God. He can testify with 

Job: “I have heard thee with the | 
hearing of my ear but now my eye 
seeth thee,” for he has had a reve- | 
lation of the very heart of God 
He must never forget that God | 
answered him. | 


Not Released, but Re-enforced. 


Another cause for his rejoicing 
is that he finds himself possessed 
of new power. “Thou strengthen- | 
edst me with strength in my soul,” | 
He cried out for deliverance from 
his troubles. Instead he receives . 
strength to bear them. The bur- 
den is not removed; he is trans- : 
formed. New life, new energy 
flows through his veins. That is | 
the miracle, that he can cats 
easily, joyously that which threat- 
ened to crush him to the earth. He | 
has found the fountain of youth, — 
the elixir of abounding life. 


He is comforted; he is strength- © 
ened; he is ready to stand before 
kings. His message is for them. 
“God’s power is inexhaustible. It | 
is as easy for him to help the kings 
and the nations of the earth as 
it was to help me.” His confidence | 
is to all the future, whatever may 
befall. “Though I walk in the / 
midst of trouble, thou wilt revive 
me. The Lord will perfect | 

! 


which concerneth me. Thy loving 
kindness endureth for ever.” 


But the word of his testimony is | 
intended not only for his personal / 
satisfaction and for the instruction 
of the nations of the earth, it is | 
for the gods whom men worship, / 
deceiving themselves and being de- 
ceived. He dare not keep silence | 
on their account. To do so would 
be to align himself with the ene 
mies of God. He has but a simple 
weapon to wield in the cause of 
righteousness. It is to rout the | 
powers of evil, not like Elijah, by | 
hewing down the prophets of Baal, 
but by the witnessing of God's | 
power and grace. The word of 
God to him must be God’s word | 
through him to others. His is the 
holy privilege of inviting men to 
“taste and see how gracious the 
Lord is.” The psalmist cannot 
keep silence. Can I? Dare I? 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


The Church Picnic 


immer plans of a young people’s 
are complete unless they include 
nents for. a whole-church-aifair 
In many quarters the old-fash- 
junday-school picnic has gone 
rogue, because of a lack ot lead- 
which senses the value and need 
usional all-day get-togethers and 
willing to go the long way of 
the necessary details and bu'ld- 
est-yet” program. Certainly this 
e for leadership in really putting 
a worth-while picnic is big 
‘to call forth the best that any 
eople’s group has to give. 

te living in a day when people 
ich other by reputation rather 
intimate association. Prejudice 
ike breed upon casual acquain- 
ather than upon a thorough ac- 
ceship. Old Deacon Brown 
that the young people in his 
are a bunch of rowdy rough- 
ind they think he and his co- 
2 sticks because they know each 
aly superficially. Such a situa- 
10t only absurd, but is extremely 
ate as well, for both the older 
nger groups need the comrade- 
‘ach other to bring out their best. 
church picnic in the out-of-doors 
%m customary association is one 
est ways at getting at the prob- 


Toung People’s General Chair- 
ave got two things to do: First, 
rerybody want to go, and sec- 
ke everybody want to go again. 
will have done these two, your 
been a success. You had bet- 
tk through four committees: 
nda, transportation, eats, and 
Add a greater or smaller num- 
meet local needs. If the picnic 
1 thing or has met with failure 
mediocre success in previous 
e duties of the first named com- 
will be important. Pulpit an- 
ents or church bulletin notices 
* Dring out those who would go 

Clever posters will be needed 
st more; a slogan or byword is 
n advertising if it is ingenious 
thy. The committee on propa- 
is working successfully only 
has the church people thinking 
of the picnic for a number of 
Ore the occasion. The commit- 
large of the games will probably 
e the success of the outing. The 
i must use care in choosing his 
that he does not select those 
iter to the interests of any one 
nly. Thus he will arrange for 
mes as well as the more active 
ind find his greatest feat that 
ng up games that all can enter 


into with zest. A clever stunt to accom- 
plish this latter purpose is the amateur 
track meet, described so well by N. E. 
Richardson in his book, “The Church at 
Play” (Abingdon Press, Cincinnati). 
The “shot put” with inflated paper bags, 
the “discus throw” with a paper plate, 
and the “broad grin” are typical of an 
infinite number of “events” that may be 
worked out. Let’s get acquainted! 


Another “Hot Weather” Idea 

The Woodlawn B, Y. P. U. (Chicago) 
believes that heat is no hindrance to 
profitable summer meetings. - This tells 
what they did last year. 

In the first place, our executive com- 
mittee got a definite and attractive pro- 
gram lined up for the summer months, 
with the thought in mind that the sum- 
mer was not going to be the devil’s sea- 
son so far as our young people’s work 
was concerned. Our meetings are held 
on Thursday of each week, and here are 
some of the outstanding events planned 
for and carried out last summer. 

Decoration Day night (this might also 
be used Fourth of July week), we sent 
out special invitations to the community 
post of the American Legion, the Naval 
post, and to our own ex-service men; 
secured the commander of Woodlawn 
Post as speaker and had a program of 
patriotic music. We had reserved seats 
for ex-service men, and honored our 
guests as best we could. Afterwards we 
had games, advertised as better than 
any played in recreational camps. Re- 
freshments, home-made cake and candy, 
and icecream (plenty of it), were served. 
Decorations were appropriate, and each 
man was given a tiny flag. The men 
were not requested to wear their uni- 
forms—we know such a request is not 
appreciated. 

For a summer missionary meeting, the 
secretary of the Chinese Y. M. C. A, 
and his assistant were invited. Mr. Tsao, 
who is taking post-graduate work at 
Yale, told us of his first impressions of 
America, especially of its young people; 
his plans for the future, and work among 


Query and Comment 


Problems faced by young people’s 
church groups will be here frankly dis- 
cussed. Have you difficulties? Send a 
postal to the Query and Comment Ed- 
itor, care of THE BAPTIST. 

Perhaps all problems of Baptist Sun- 
day School classes, W. W. G.s or B. Y. 
P. U.s have been solved. Or have many 
been left untackled? Leastwise we are out 
of queries for this column. Write in 
concerning your “knottiest” difficulty. 
Perhaps it is typical. A suggested solu- 
tion may be helpful to others. 


the Chinese in Chicago, along with sug- 
gestions for a better appreciation of and 
cooperation with his countrymen. His 
assistant played for us on the piano and 
sang some Chinese songs to the accom- 
paniment of a Chinese instrument. Chi- 
nese lanterns lighted the room, and lem- 
onade and puffed rice candy balls were 
served. The members of our Chinese 
Sunday school and also some Chinese 
students from the University of Chicago 
were invited. 


Part of one summer meeting was 
spent in composing and signing a letter 
and individual cards to delegates to Bos- 
ton. Kansas delegates to Boston were 
entertained during their stop. Box 
lunches were hastily prepared and guests 
and hosts went to the park, took the bus 
to Lincoln Park Zoo, and the hosts saw 
their friends off. After the convention, 
a big welcome beach party was held for 
local delegates and Oskie songs were 
sung, to the entertainment of more than 
one other party on the beach that night. 


One Thursday evening, launches were 
chartered and the devotional meeting 
was held on the lagoons. Watermelons 
were provided for refreshments. This 
might be made a hayride or truck party. 

One evening the room was a bower of 
leaves and blossoms (real and artificial), 
the lights were shaded, and some pic- 
tures of nature scenes were placed ar- 
tistically about the room. A five minute 
talk brought out the beauty of each 
scene, the relationship of the sentiment 
inspired to the Christian life and the rev- 
elation of God in Nature. The leader 
read and discoursed upon some very 
beautiful poems about nature. Songs, 
sacred and semi-classical, relating to na- 
ture, were sung. 

Refreshments are served in our local 
after every meeting; any local will find 
this adds greatly to the attractiveness of 
things during summer months. 


A Unique Presentation 

That a discussion topic may be treated 
in a unique and interesting way by the 
use of ingenuity and planning is in- 
dicated by the use made by the Spring- 
field, Ohio, B. Y. P. U., of the topic, 
“Conquest for the Children.” The leader, 
who happened to be a teacher of cmall 
children, had four of the little ones tell 
in their simple way of kindergartens iu 
foreign lands. They also sang some of 
their little children’s songs, after which 
the sponsor of the Springfield day nurs- 
ery gave a short talk on the work of that 
institution. For the last half of the pro- 
gram the whole group went to the prim- 
ary department room where the teachers 
from the settlement house kindergaten 
gave them a lesson as they would to the 
children. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


“Love Me, Love My Dog” 


A FEW weeks ago a letter came to 

the Chimney Corner from a boy 
who had the story of Mrs. Ingal’s Iron 
Dog which went as a missionary to 
Burma and preached so many silent ser- 


mons to the heathen; the boy said: “I 
like true dog stories like that; I hope you 
have some others.” I have! And here 


is one of them. 


It is about a dog named Jack and a 
man named Egerton R. Young who was 
the missionary pioneer and pathfinder of 
Canada: A hero whose entire life in the 
frozen north was one rapid succession of 
thrills and adventures and_ sacrifices. 
Mrs. Young was as heroic as her hus- 
band, when, in 1868, they gave up the 
comforts of home in a civilized land to 
take their first journey into the far 
Northland. They camped on prairies, 
forded bridgeless rivers, waded wide 
streams, went in canoes, sometimes car- 
rying an ox so big that his bigness 
sprawled over the sides—indeed, they 
had more hair-breadth escapes than you 
could count as they journeyed on un- 
known trails over Dr. Young’s parish, 
which was—if you please!—500 miles 
from the north to the south, and about 
300 miles wide. Many of the trips were 
so rough that Dr. Young left Mrs. 
Young behind—those were the times 
when he went by dog-train and slept in 
holes dug in the snow when it was any- 
where from thirty to sixty degrees be- 
low zero! Can’t you feel how bruised 
and frozen Dr. Young’s face must have 
felt? Often the sunlight on the snow 
was so dazzling that it was impossible 
to travel by day for fear of being blind- 
ed, and the journeys had to be made by 
night, under the stars. Over vast tracks 
he went, meeting the Indians (Crees and 
Salteaux) at their council fires «and in 
their wigwams; until one by one, here 
and there, wild savages grew gentle, fe- 
rocious-looking idols were burned, the 
medicine men’s drums and rattles were 
no longer needed. But this is all by way 
of introduction to Jack, about whom Dr. 
Young tells himself in his book “My 
Dogs in the Northland.’ Jack was a 
giant St. Bernard who had been remark- 
ably valiant in the famous dog-trains 
used by Dr. Young in his long winter 
journeys. He says: 


“In the numerous invitations which 
were continuously received for lectures 
and addresses after our return from the 
Northland there was the constant re- 
quest: “Be.sure and bring Jack.’ 

“The result was that as I traveled up 
and down throughout the provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec, Jack was as well- 
known to thousands as was his master. 
In the large halls and lecture rooms, as 
well as in many of the largest churches, 


Jack, the famous missionary dog, was 
ever a welcome visitor. When the 
speakers assembled on the platform and 
the music and speaking began, he had 
an honorable place among the parsons 
and others of that class, and none who 
knew of him and his work ever thought 
of disputing his right to his place among 
those most highly honored. 


“On the railroads Jack became a great 
favorite with the trainmen. When I 
started off with him on a railway jour- 
ney, I always took him to the baggage 
car and left him there, with orders to 
remain until we reached our stopping 
place, and then I would come for him. 
He well knew what was expected of him 
and cheerfully obeyed. 


“At the different places where the 
train stopped, Jack would frequently 
jump out on the platform while the bag- 
gage men were busy-with the trunks or 
other baggage. But he never got left. 
In some way or other, he seemed to 
know when it was his duty to spring in 
the car again. He was very obedient to 
my orders to wait at the baggage car 
until I came for him. This he always 
did, with one notable exception. But 
before you court-martial him for diso- 
bedience, listen to the story and then see 
if you would have found Jack guilty. 


“Mrs. Young and I, with Jack, were 
coming up from Trenton to Toronto on 
the Grand Trunk railway. Jack, as 
usual, was put in the baggage car, while 
Mrs. Young and I were in the last car 
in the train. 


“We had hardly been traveling more 
than an hour, when some obstruction 
threw the engine and all of the cars off 
the track. The baggage car, which, as 


Honey 
ERE’S honey in de roses, 
When dey’re bloomin’ roun’ 
de door, 
An’ dere’s. honey in de water 
When it laps along de shore. 


Dere’s honey in de dewdrop 
When it glistens on de grass, 
An’ dere’s honey in de glow-worm 
When at night it flutters pas’. 


Dere’s honey in de clover blossom 
Growing ’long de road; 

An’ dere’s honey in de burden 
When love helps tote de load. 


Dere’s honey at de finish, 
An’ honey at de start; 
An’ dere’s honey all de way 
When dere’s honey in de heart. 


usual, was next to the engine, 
sideways and went down a small 
bankment. This erratic movement C 
the sliding door of the car to fly 
The instant the door thus opened 
sprang out (as we were afterwards | 
He struck the ground before the 
ceased moving and rolled over jg 
dirt, but quickly rose up unhurt, 
disappeared from view of the bag 
men. | 
“Such was the speed with whic] 
were going, that the car in which 
Young and I were sitting was br 
almost completely off its running 
Fortunately no one in our car was. 
“We, of course, all sprang at on 
our feet and rushed for the door, 
were thankful to find that it had 
jammed, so that we were about the 
to rush out. We were excited by 
cries of those injured or confined i 
cars in front, and were anxious to 
But before I had run many yards, | 
was Jack, coming with all the 
imaginable, i 
“The instant he recognized me he 
a howl of delight, and springing” 
me, he threw his great fore-paws ar 
my neck and held me with a grip] 
bear, while he kissed me repeated 
dog fashion, and howled out his joy 
I had escaped injury. 
“When I could get him down 
quiet his delight a little, he saw 
Young, and away he rushed for her, 
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caped without injury. : 

“His remarkable conduct on this | 
sion attracted much attention fro 
number of people, and there was 1 
discussion and _ speculation  aftery 
about Jack’s actions on that day, ! 
are the facts as they occurred and 
are worthy of study.” 


I am sure you have enjoyed me 
Jack! Also Dr. Young! So watch 
week for another adventure of thi: 
roic gentleman, it will be called “Ak 
Story.” j 


i 
The Baptist students of the Divi 
School of the University of Chicagif 
cently organized informally to prom 
better spirit of fellowship among t# 
selves, and to keep in closer touch! 
the work of the denomination, Moll 
luncheons will be held and it is pla! 
to invite, as opportunity offers, dem 
inational leaders to present Va 
phases and problems of our Baptist ¥ 
J. Burt Bouwman, Marion H. Duns} 
and Professor Holman were name 
the executive committee. At the > 
meeting, May 8, Dr. Benjamin Otto! 
erintendent of the Chicago Baptist 
ecutive Council, spoke on the Ba 
work in Chicago. 
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: Baptist Union of Great 


Britain and Ireland 
By W. T. WHITLEY 
aal meetings have occupied four 
zs in London and four days in 
. The Baptist Union has been 
id over by Dr. Reaveley Glover, 
orator of the University of Cam- 
He planned all the meetings, 
‘the one business session, on de- 
il lines, and took pains to assem- 
who were to take part, so that 
night rehearse their parts and fit 
or. The result has been a most 
‘onal course on Christian expe- 
‘as based on God in Christ. His 
ddress was a study of Paul, Aug- 
Luther and Wesley; all educated 
sprung from godly families, who 
d a deep experience of sin, who 
_ through definite and severe per- 
crises, and were used by God to 
ith world crises. All the addresses 
published complete, and the book 
» a remarkable contribution to the 
of grace. 
remarkable how the high level of 
ses in public meeting, tends to ob- 
the annual reports of the steady 
Jone throughout the year. It is 
le to call attention to what the 
“has accomplished. Americans 
| course want to measure this in 
and will be surprised to know 
je only fund attempted has been 
erate in the commitments on the 
int of Europe which we share with 
{n these your generosity puts us 
ne, and we must address ourselves 
Seriously, after the example of 
olm, to cope with the call for 
ical seminaries. 
e@ are two other matters that in- 
imance, both concerned with min- 
Our sustenation fund has recog- 
the claim of the poor rural dis- 
f the denomination, and now about 
h of the churches are aided, so 
minimum salary of $800 (largely 
‘d in many cases) is assured and 
The next step will be to consider 
etter scheme for superannuation; 
when every poor man receives a 
fension of $10 a month, British 
3 must revise a scheme that has 
orked well, but now must be im- 
and brought up to date. 
Preachers are an important class 
maintenance of public worship. 
“some of your churches shut their 
hree Sundays a month while the 
is at his fourth center, our 
4s look to laymen who shall ren- 
vice. Great attention is therefore 
0 attract young converts to this 
‘ity; then ‘five or six are as- 
to a minister who tutors them by 
1 a well-planned scheme; after 
ears, if three examinations show 


be equipped, they are duly certi- 
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ficated and enrolled. It is remarkable 
that the organizer of this scheme is a 
woman, whose devotion to the work is 
most highly esteemed. 

Young people are being well catered 
for in other ways. Some are guided to 
the thought of foreign missions, and are 
encouraged to similar postal tuition. 
Others think of home services as dea- 
conesses, and have a college. Those 
who remain in ordinary life are taught 
to think of their duties as Christian. 
Thus a share was taken in organizing 
the great conference on politics, eco- 
nomics and citizenship, and a large Bap- 
tist delegation was sent to Birmingham 
lately. Steps are being taken to devise 
a yet better scheme of Christian educa- 
tion, and to organize the work of young 
people in each individual church. 

Americans will be interested in hear- 
ing that British Baptists have decisively 
refused an entangling alliance with other 
evangelical bodies in matters of faith 
and order, saying that we occupy an ex- 
ceptional position, and will state our 
own views for ourselves. And further 
regret is plainly expressed that while 
bishops at Lambeth spoke in such 
friendly terms as to the reality of our 
ministry, yet the English bishops have 
taken no action corresponding to these 
declarations. It is explicitly stated that 
the council of the Baptist Union is so 
far from being committed to any pro- 
posals for the reunion of the churches, 
that is has not so much as considered 
any. 

The council expresses its profound 
humiliation and regret that vessels fly- 
ing the British flag are engaged in smug- 
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gling alcohol into your land. The coun- 
cil assures the citizens of the United 
States that British opinion is entirely 
and strongly opposed to attempts to 
render inoperative the laws passed by 
you, 

Several of our meetings were helped 
by your men, among whom President 
Barbour and Dr. A. A. Shaw were prom- 
inent, while Dr. Everett Gill was an- 
other guest of honor at the lunch of the 
British-American Baptist Fraternal, so 
happily inaugurated at Stockholm. We 
always admire your after-dinner oratory, 
with its apt stories; it is a species of 
eloquence rather neglected with us, and 
certainly not taught at our seminaries. 


You will share our regret that Dr. 
Shakespeare is obliged, under medical 
advice, to tender his resignation as sec- 
retary of the union; this time it has in- 
evitably to be accepted. What he has 
done in twenty-nine years to enlarge the 
Baptist Union, to widen its scope, to 
knit the denomination, cannot be told in 
a few words. It is conceivable that as 
he thus lays down the greater part of 
his burden, he may continue to bear 
other parts; and especially that he may 
feel equal to act as European secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance. 


A Great Baptist Pioneer 
By Dr. J. H. RusHsrooke 
The news has just reached me via 
Germany that the Rev. Vasili Pavloff 
has passed away. No details are yet 
forthcoming. 


In the story of Baptist progress in 
Russia the name of Vasili Pavloff stands 
out most prominently. The only one to 
compare with it is that of J. S. Prok- 
hanoff. Pavloff had not the academic 
training or the organizing ‘powers of 
Prokhanoff, but as evangelist and preach- 
er his influence has been deep and far- 
reaching. 


The Baptist movement among _ the 
Russians was in its beginnings when in 
1871 Pavloff, then a youth of sixteen, 
was baptized. He began at once to 
preach; his powers were speedily recog- 
nized, and in 1875 he was sent to Onc- 
ken at Hamburg for a short course of 
training. He returned as an ordained 
minister, and it is due mainly to his 
preaching and baptizing in Transcau- 
casia and afterwards throughout the 
whole of Southern Russia that agegres- 
sive Baptist communities came into ex- 
istence. Pavloff endured heavy trials, 
but even in banishment remained reso- 
lute in his determination to preach the 
gospel. During his second banishment 
he suffered heavy losses, his wife and 
four of his children dying of cholera 
within a week. In recent years he has 
held a unique place among the fathers 
of the Russian Baptists. I heard him 
preach in Moscow last year and felt the 
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power of a master of assemblies. But 
after his very strenuous life his powers 
were then failing, and the failure was 
yet more evident as I listened to him a 
few months ago in Leningrad. 

Pavloff, though without wide aca- 
demic training, was a man of considera- 
ble gifts. He had read much and ac- 
quired some knowledge of several lang- 
uages. It is, however, as evangelist and 
preacher he will be remembered and will 
be accorded a high place in Russian his- 
tory. His son Paul is now president of 
the All-Russian Baptist Union. 


Annual Meeting of Baptist 
Executive Council 
of Chicago 


The Evanston Baptist church, Dr. 
James Madison Stifler, pastor, enter- 
tained the Baptists of the Chicago ter- 
ritory in the annual meeting of the Bap- 
tist Executive Council, Friday, May 16. 
Dinner was served in the magnificent 
MacLeigh Hall of the new quarter-mil- 
lion dollar church house. Evanston 
church members would feel gratified in- 
deed if they could hear all the commen- 
datory and complimentary remarks 
which have been made on the cordial 
greetings, delicious menu and efficient 
service rendered. 

The reports of the treasurer and super- 
intendent were replete with items of in- 
terest. The year has shown many ad- 
vance steps. The securing of the prop- 
erty at 8504 Buffalo Avenue for the 
South Chicago Christian Center was a 
most significant undertaking. The IlIli- 
nois Steel Company aided in the pur- 
chase to the amount of $2,000 in cash, 
together with other favors in cement, 
labor and reduced cost of fuel oil. Hyde 
Park church contributed generously in 
the neighborhood of $4,000 for the enter- 
prise. 

Two new bungalow buildings have 
been erected and dedicated, one for the 
Marquette Manor church at a cost of 
$18,000, towards which the council pro- 
vided a gift of $1,000 and a loan of $1,500, 
and the Chappel Avenue mission in 
South Chicago, where the property value 
is easily $16,000. 

Judson church has completed the first 
unit of its new building at a cost approxi- 
mating $50,000. The council aided this 
work by the gift of three }ots three years 
ago and a donation of $2,000 during the 
past year. 

The use of the portable building for- 
merly occupied by the Judson church was 
granted to the Norwood Park church, an 
organization a little more than three 
years old, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a mission Sunday school about a mile 
from the present place of worship. 

La Grange church has been assisted by 
the council by its financial backing with 
a mortgage loan and a bond issue for 
$35,000 and an additional time loan of 
$10,000, $2,500 of the latter having been 
turned over to the church within the last 
three weeks. The bond issue was over- 
subscribed by the La Grange pcople and 
their friends. The work on the new 
building is progressing rapidly. 

The financial backing of the council 


aided also the Beth-Eden negro church 
in Morgan Park to secure a loan of 
$5,000 from the bank, and the building 
project was thereby enabled to proceed. 
The negroes are paying back their loan 
in monthly installments. 

An opportunity presented itself to se- 
cure a church building for the Rouman- 
ian Baptists, who had not heretofore 
had a house of worship of their own. 
Again the council assisted with financial 
backing and ‘the church was purchased 
for these faithful and enterprising people. 

Reports of the advance in many of the 
council fields were most gratifying, one 
especially interesting fact mentioned be- 
ing the work done among the Chinese by 
Rev. Luke San Chan, who is giving his 
time to the four Baptist Chinese Sunday 
schools in Chicago, preaching to his peo- 
ple in their own language and visiting 
among them. 

During the last summer under the di- 
rection of Rev. Albert H. Gage, director 
of religious education, seventy-five va- 
cation schools were conducted in the 
Chicago Association territory. At the 
close of the vacation period Mr. Gage 
severed his connection with the council, 
and his successor, Rev. Willard R. 
Jewell, is proving himself well fitted to 
the work of director of religious educa- 
tion in Chicago. 

Doctor Otto in concluding his report 
called attention to new and advance 
work which it is hoped the council may 
do, mentioning in particular a new field 
among the Hungarians, a renewal of 
work with the Croatians, and an advance 
in the Chappel Avenue mission in South 
Chicago. 

Rev. H. C. Gleiss, superintendent of 
the Detroit Baptist Union, was the guest 
of the council and the speaker of the eve- 
ning. His message was a stirring and 
inspiring missionary appeal, delivered 
with the enthusiasm of a man who knows 
the great city with all its needs and its 
possibilities. 


The Michigan Baptist 


Convention 
By GrorcE H. Wap 

The Michigan Convention, held in 
Kalamazoo, May 19-22, was one of the 
best in recent years. The utmost har- 
mony prevailed, a spirit of optimism was 
evident, reports and addresses were of 
a high order and the arrangements and 
entertainment by the local Baptists left 
nothing more to be desired. The pro- 
eram began on Monday evening with 
the ministers’ conference. Rev. A. H. 
Harnley of Saginaw presided. Addresses 
were given on Monday evening and 
Tuesday morning by Prof. Archibald 
Baker on the missionary enterprises; by 
Dean Shailer Mathews on Paul; and by 
Dr. Hobbs of Lansing on “The Preacher 
as 'God’s Man.” The new officers of the 
conference are Rev. George H. Young, 
Kalamazoo, president; Rev. L. H: Town- 
send, Jackson, vice-president; Rev. H. 
Sidnev Bullock, Kalamazoo, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Woman’s Mission Society met 
also on Tuesday morning. Reports on 
work done were made. Addresses were 
in harmony with the convention theme 
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“Working together with Christ,” 
were given by Mrs. N. H. Bown | 
Walter Berry, Mrs. Earl ‘Bates, | 
Howard Chapman, Mrs. Grover Jac! 
Mrs. I. L. Dixon, Miss: M. Lay 
and Mrs. L. J. Wreggit, as they » 
of the general work, our children} 
college girls, our foreign neigh 
working with our hands and wo! 
for intelligent interest. Miss Flo 
E. Grant of Birmingham was ¢li 
president for the ensuing year. 

The convention proper began 4 
sions on Tuesday afternoon with ]} 
dent W. H. Hamilton in the chair 
address of welcome was given by 
G. H. Young, the pastor of the ¢ 
taining church. The president reco} 
the events of the year in conye; 
work. The sermon was delivered by 
George E. Dawkins of Royal Oali 
Phil. 3:10 “The Christian Passion.” | 
every believer there is resurreciiaal 
er.” 

The musical clubs of Kalamazoo| 
lege entertained the convention on‘! 
day evening. It was “College night 
President Hoben was in the chair, | 
George W. Taylor, mayor of Kalam\ 
welcomed the convention on behz 
the city, and President Hamilton 
fitting response. Rev. N. A. McCar 
lated the progress of the People’s C 
at East Lansing which is to €ar| 
the religious needs of the communit} 
for more than 1,800 students aff 
Michigan Agricultural College. | 
Allyn K. Foster, gave an illumini 
address or a “heart talk” about his! 
in meeting the problems of the stuj 
in the schools and colleges. 

One of the teatures of the convel 
was the devotional services conduct! 
Rev. W. P. Pearce of Bay City ani 
John Earl, editor of THE Baptist,! 
cago. These periods were helpful 
interesting to all the delegates. 
state work was given a hearing Wel 
day morning. Dr. John E. Smith, 3 
director, is proving the right mi 
the right place by accomplishmen| 
shown in the report on state mist 
The treasurer, Mr. Smith Young, ? 


I 


a report on the finances of the cof 


tion. The permanent and neo} 
(| 


of the convention now amount to 
685. Mr. Young declined re-el 
Mrs. C. A. Brooks of Chicago ant 
P. H. J. Lerrigo spoke respective] 
the home and foreign mission situall 

Conferences were conducted Wel 
day afternoon on city evangelism bE 
H. C. Gleiss and on general evangp 
by Rev. F. L. Currey and women’s ? 
by Miss Grant. 

The fellowship supper is growing! 
more favor each year. A fine bali 
was provided at the Masonic Ta 
and about 300 men and women wete; 
ent. Rev. W. P. Lovette proved a& 
cellent toastmaster and Hon. DavicA 
derson of Paw Paw. and Mrs. BY 
of Chicago responded. 

President George E. Horr on Wel 
day evening spoke of “Baptists in} 
tory.” Following was a pageant / 
memmorating the 100th anniversa), 
the Publication Society, given D3” 
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‘a of the college under the direc 
f Miss Mildred Tanis. 
Thursday morning Rev. R. N. Hol- 
| superintendent of Michigan anti- 
league, addressed the convention 
(; matter of law enforcement stat- 
at defeat could come only through 
|- of the friends of prohibition. Rev. 
’ Priest spoke of the Fenton Home 
red ministers and Dr. Peter C. 
(t explained the work of the min- 
fand missionaries benefit board and 
peds for further extension of the 
iges. Dr. Hobbs reported for the 
‘tions committee a resolution ex- 
ag “our utter abhorrence of war 
»tally un-christian means of settling 
‘ties between nations and that we 
cooperation with our govern- 
n the effort to find a better way.” 
afternoon was given to confer- 
lon children’s work, the B. Y. P. 
1 the Sunday school. In the eve- 
rally of the Kalamazoo River and 
iseph River associations of young 
was held in Bowen Hall of the 
i. After the supper Rev. A. V. 
le Detroit gave an address on “The 
t 


| 
| 
| 
y 
if 


ess of Service.” About 200 young 
were present. 

even 500 delegates were present 
convention in addition to the num- 
ho came for the young people’s 
‘on Thursday evening. The new 
i; are : President, W. H. Hamil- 
jattle Creek; vice-presidents, Q) 
% W. Hobbs, Lansing; (2) Miss 
ice E. Grant, Birmingham; (?> 
)W. G. Spencer, Hillsdale; (4) 
+ E. Dawkins, Royal Oak; (5) Mr. 
Sharp, Alma; (6) Dr. H. C. Gleiss, 
it; (7) Mr. W. W. Smith, Detroit; 
(ing secretary, Rev. George H. 
| Marshall; treasurer, Mr. John E. 
‘Lansing; auditor, Mr. Claude W. 
, Kalamazoo. The representative 
| board of missionary cooperation 
| Smith G. Young, Lansing. 

‘as decided to hold the next con- 
1 in October, 1925, at Lansing. 
seacher of the annual sermon, to 
y Mark F. Sanborn, of Detroit. 


Bbctor J. M. Foster 


‘APPRECIATION BY A. F’, GROESBECK 


J. M. Foster died at his home in 
» on May 9. He returned from 
‘on furlough three years ago. For 
time he had been suffering from 
‘th and had not taken sufficient re- 
‘rom his work for recuperation 
le wear of its responsibilities. He 
‘ack a broken man. For the three 
‘ae fought a losing fight against 
ase that was sapping his strength, 
‘he cause to which he had given 
: went triumphantly on. 


| funeral services were held in 
le Baptist church, Rev. W. C. 
| Pastor, where Doctor Foster 


‘Ss membership. A. F. Groesbeck, 
ber of the South China mission, 
1 address on Doctor Foster, the 
d missionary as known in actual 
The body was taken to Water- 
le., for burial. 
‘aterville, Colby College, of which 
Foster was a graduate and from 
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which he had received his honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, held a mem- 
orial service, Dr. George F. Parmenter, 
presiding. Dr. C. E. Wittemore, a life- 
long friend, gave the principal address. 
The members of the Delta Kappa Epsi- 
lon fraternity of which Doctor Foster 
was a member, and the members of Sig- 
ma Kappa sorority to which his daughter 
Grace belonged, attended in a body. It 
was eminently fitting for the college to 
hold this service in memory of one of 
its most honored sons. 

Doctor Foster was born in Portland 
ard canie to Waterville when his father 
assumed the chair of Greek in Colby 
College. He was graduated from the col- 
lege iu 1877 and for a time engaged in 
business at New Britain, Conn. Here 
be received the practical business train- 
ing which served him so well in later 
years in China, It was while engaged 
in business that he finally surrendered to 
the call of God to a life of service 
abroad. He entered Newton Theological 
Seminary in 1884, graduated three years 
later, and immediately received appoint- 
ment aS a missionary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society to Swa- 
tow, China. He served the mission in 
various capacities—as treasurer, teacher, 
fresigent of the theological seminary, 
but in it all and above all, he was 
a genuine apostle of the American 
churches to the Chinese. 

To Doctor Foster was given the honor 
of being the pioneer in creating that 
mutual understanding between the mis- 
sion and its churches and the non-Chris- 
tian peoples among whom they live, 
which has grown into mutual esteem and 
cooperation. This cooperation is evi- 
denced by the large sums of money given 
to avowedly Christian institutions, 
schools, churches, and hospitals. 

Doctor Foster was one of the few 
inembers of the mission who remained 
on the field during the Boxer uprising. 
All the mission property in one whole 
county was looted and destroyed. Most 
of the converts and many of their sym- 
pathizers were despoiled. Would the fire 
spread or could it be confined to this 
single county, was hanging in the bal- 
ances for weary weeks. For days, when 
the sun arose, we wondered if this might 
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not be the last time we would see it rise; 
when it went down at night behind the 
western hills, we often re-asked 
other, “Shall we see it rise again?” 

The trouble did not spread. Settle 
ment directly with the Chinese authori- 
ties for all mission losses was effecte od) a 
setticment that satisfied all without any 
cousequent ill will. Both the prevention 
of further trouble and the amicable set- 
tleinent were very largely the result of 
Doctor Foster’s acquaintance and popu- 
larity with the military authorities and 
literati of the region. In all the negoti- 
at:ons he never met a rebuff nor were he 
and his demands ever the occasion of ill- 
feeliny and hatred. He was so gracious 
and fair, so kind ana considerate, and 
yct so wise as to inspire respect, that the 
Chinese felt neither humiliation nor 
anger. I really think they felt honored 
in dou g the right thing because of their 
respect for the man with whom they 
were dealing. 

I am perhaps the only one who ever 
knew that during those dark, anxious, 
and dangerous days, Doctor Foster re- 
ceived frequently from non-Christian 
friends offers of asylum and protection 
in case the rioting spread. Any mission 
and any board is honored above the 
power of language to express in having 
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men like Doctor Foster: to meet the 
emergencies of crises like these. Had he 
rendered no service after the Boxer up- 


rising, the service rendered then, meas- 
ured by standards of value of any sort 
made his life most worth while. 

The work Doctor Foster began to do 
wiil be carried on by his children. Two 
children are already at the task, his 
daughter Anna at the Kaying Girls’ 
School, his son John in the Yale Mission 
Medical College, Changsha..Another son 
has already applied for appointment and 
another daughter is a student volunteer. 
Still another son and daughter will make 
their contribution to the kingdom in 
America. Mrs. Foster, who gave many 
years of service to China, now lives in 
Buffalo. Her sorrow is mingled with 
great joy that so many of her children 
can give themselves to the same cause 
for which Doctor Foster, in a sense 
known only to his most intimate friends, 
actually laid down his life. 


, 


Church News by States 


New England 


| 
2] 
t 
Mirtrs W. Smiru, accepts the of- 
fered position as secretary for religious 
education for Massachusetts. His coming 
adds a man of special training and expe- 
rience to the competent staff of leaders in 


the state convention work under Dr. 
Heath. 


Miss Matitpa F. Urscut of the depart- 
ment of religious education at Newton 
Seminary, becomes assistant pastor of 
Park Avenue Church, Springfield, Mass. 


Rev. 


- to it. 


Rev. W. F. Witson, associate pastor of 
Dr. Herrick, First Church, Fall River, 
Mass., has accepted the call of the Au- 


burndale Church of Springfield, Mass. 
This is a_ peculiarly happy arrangement. 
The field is one requiring just the ener- 
getic devotion, and organizing ability and 
experience that Pastor Wilson will bring 
He is a man of rare inspirational 
industry in leading a church. 


Tue New Unit or THe BeLMont STREET 
CuHurcH, WATERTOWN, MaAss., was dedi- 
cated on May 18. Dr. O. J. White has 
ably and wisely led the people in this en- 
terprise, and what is really the “work- 
shop” of the entire plant to be developed 
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later, has been completed. It has the look 
of combined worship and work, and Dea- 
con Loomer, the builder, has put solidity 
and beauty, as well as grace, into the job. 


Dr. W. H. Marin, oF THE PusLicaATIon 
Society, gave an address to our Boston 
ministers on the development and work of 
that society that was a model of what such 
a presentation should be. It had all the 
elements of a convincing and inspiring 
speech. He made you feel that you were 
“in at the birth,” and were sympathetic- 
ally following each advance, in the re- 
markable expansion of our Bible and pub- 
lication work. It was an admirable prep- 
aration for the centennial celebration. 


Pastor W. Harry Frepa passed his fifth 
anniversary as head of the work at Claren- 
don Street, Boston, last Sunday. The old 
church is more than “coming back.” It is 
reaching out, and finding sensible and ef- 
fective ways of blessing the people; mean- 
while they respond to the Christian ap- 
proaches, and become bound to church and 
minister. 


As A SPECIMEN OF THE Sort oF DEEP 
PLOWING some of our ministers are doing, 
here is a suggestive list of questions Dr. 
E. M. Lake of Portsmouth, N. H., will 
answer. “What is the greatest question of 
the century?” “Does science help faith?” 
“What are the fundamentals of Jesus?” 
“What are the great tasks of modern Chris- 
tianity?” “What is good citizenship?” ‘Can 
I believe in the Bible and evolution?” 
“Where does the Great Beyond break 
through?” “What is the supreme test of 
the Bible?” “Will American civilization 
survive?” 

Rev. Freperic S. Boopy, pastor of the 
Baptist church in Franklin, N. H., passed 
away May 12 in a hospital in Concord 
where he had been a patient following 
a sudden illness with which he was 
stricken two weeks before. Death was 
due to exhaustion from psychosis. Mr. 
Boody was born in Newmarket, N. H., 
July 12, 1871. After graduation from 
Berwick Academy, in Maine in 1889 he 
entered newspaper work. Later he took 
the course at the Newton Theological 
Institution, graduating in 1899. He 
served for a time as assistant editor of 
the Christian Endeavor World of Bos- 
ton. He was ordained to the ministry 
in 1898 in the Blaney Memorial Baptist 
church in Dorchester. His first church 
was Agawam, Mass., where he served 
two years and then went to the Baptist 
church in East Somerville, Mass. Dur- 
ing his early ministry he took special 
courses at Harvard University. Later 
he took the pastorate of the Baptist 
church in Wakefield, Mass., serving this 
church from 1914 to 1922, when he be- 
came pastor of the Baptist church at 
Franklin, N. H. Mr. Boody during his 
life contributed to various religious pub- 
lications. He was once recording sec- 
retary of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Mr. Boody’s first wife was Mrs. 
Mary Goodwin Fall to whom he was 
married in 1899. He is survived by his 
second wife who was Miss Emma I. 
Campbell. He leaves four children. 


Rev. J. B. Hicatns, has resigned his 
pastorate at Bristol, N. H., the resigna- 
tion to take effect Aug. 1. 


Rev. BERNARD CHRISTOPHER has resigned 
his pastorate at Hampton, N. H. The 
time of closing his pastorate has not been 
determined. 


Miss Extra B. WEAVER, at the present 
time employed by the Publication So- 
ciety, will become director of Sunday- 


school and yong people’s work in New 
Hampshire under the cooperation of the 
New Hampshire Baptist Convention and 
the Publication Society. Miss Weaver 
will begin her term of service in New 
Hampshire, June 2. 


FIVE OF THE TEN ASSOCIATIONS in New 
Hampshire have, in accordance with a 
new arrangement, held their sessions 
this year in May instead of September. 
The attendance has been good and the 
change seems to have found favor in 
each of the associations held. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New Eng- 
land District of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society was held in Providence, 
R. I., at the Central church, Tuesday 
evening, May 6, and at the First church, 
May 7. Over 600 were present on Tues- 
day evening and enjoyed the play writ- 
ten by Mrs. Leslie E. Swain of Provi- 
dence, and portrayed by the World Wide 
Guild girls of Providence. A stirring ad- 
dress by Miss Nannie Burroughs, presi- 
dent of the National Training School for 
Women and Girls at Lincoln Heights, 
Washington, D. C., followed. Miss Bur- 
roughs believes in keeping the races 
separate, but in recognizing efficiency, 
and in letting efficiency and not color 
decide the questions of the day. Each 
race has a contribution for the other. 
The meetings on Wednesday, held in 
the old First church of Providence, were 
well attended. Strong addresses were 
given by Mrs. William H. Jones of Port- 


land, Me., on “Where the Rivers Meet”; - 


Mrs. George W. Coleman on “Yester- 
day, Today, and Tomorrow”; and Mrs. 
George Caleb Moor of New York on 
“The Glory of the Task.” Mrs. Moor 
called attention to the 40,000,000 for- 
eigners who have come to our country 
and our responsibility to them, also to 
the religious training of our own sons 
and daughters. Miss Alma Kutrz told 
of the work for the foreigner at the com- 
munity centre in New Haven, Conn., the 
Davenport House. Miss Beulah Hume 
spoke of her work in Cuba. Connecti- 
cut was the banner state, raising $18,000 
more than the amount assigned this 
year in the continuation campaign, and 
carrying off the candlestick for having 
the greatest number of points in Chris- 
tian Americanization work, and also the 
loving cup in the reading contest. Mrs. 
William J. Budgell, the acting president, 
who this year becomes president, lifted 
all to a high plane of spiritual thinking 
and all went home inspired to work more 
earnestly for “Christ in every home.” 


THE CHURCH AT HALLOWELL, Mg., held a 
service of dedication of a new lighting 
system that has been installed, with music, 
an account by the pastor of the improve- 
ment made in the church property, and 
an address by Dr. E. C. Whittemore. 
The church has made steady progress 
during the pastorate of Rev. C. E. Young, 
with liberal pledges to the New World 
Movement which it has overpaid. It 
renders a truly Christian service to the 
community. 


THE PASTORATE AT FAIRFIELD of Rev. 
Alexander Henderson, formerly director 
of religious education of Maine, has 
been a success from the start. Every 
department of its work has prospered 
and a remarkable development has come 
to the mission at Shawmut. At Easter 
time the baptism of a number of men 
and women brought increased strength 
to the church. The New World Move- 
ment was brought to a close with the 
full payment of the pledges made. The 
church has shown its appreciation of 
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a “calling minister” 


; er” by purchasing 
him an automobile. 


SEVERAL CHURCHES HAVE REQUESTEE 
their allotment in the new year pro 
be considerably increased above 
sums indicated by the committee, 
purpose to do larger things is of 
the products of the New World }, 
ment—they do not desire to hay 
joy of their doing decreased. 


) : 
Atlantic States | 


SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE PAST 
of Rev. Russell Morse Broughter a 
First Church, Paterson, N. J., 3m 
ago, the church has been the seer 
unusual life and activity. On E 
Sunday the congregations were the 
est on record, there being close to! 
persons present at the evening ge 
and a thousand turned away. The | 
ings on Easter Sunday amounte| 
$3322.27. Of this amount, the Sul 
schools gave $1024.68 for mnis:! 
which goes toward the salary of 
George H. Waters of Swatow, ( 
who represents the First Church 0 
foreign field. The balance, $2297.59} 
contributed for special expenses 0 
church. Forty-three persons wer 
ceived by baptism and eight by | 
or experience. In addition to the ef} 
visitor, the church has engaged an | 
secretary. Extensive alterations} 
being made on the parsonage. 
Frank MacDonald, of Birmingham,] 
formerly pastor here, made a short! 
in Paterson, and was given a wari 
ception by the new pastor as well at 
people by whom he was so greatl! 
loved. The First Church will cele; 
its one-hundredth anniversary this 
and plans are now under way fora 
er observance of this great event. | 


At Port Norris, N. J., on Mar, 25, 
Egli was set apart to the work of 
gospel ministry. Rev. J. S. Teasdaj 
Vineland was moderator, and Rey. | 
J. Jones of Cedarville, clerk. Thel 
mon was preached by Rev. E. E, Vs 
burn of Newport, N. J. 


le 


Easter AT Burrato, N. Y., brought 
additions to Emmanuel church, Rey. | 
man Liddy, pastor. First church, Sit 
Russell, pastor, twenty-two. South 
church, pastor J. B. Davies, seven. fi 
C. E. Kempton, First church, East A} 
baptized fifteen; ten were received bl 
ter. Eckhard Umbach, Bethel churché 
tized fifteen and five were received bi 
ter. First Italian church closed three t 
of evangelistic services with five bafi 
on Easter Sunday; Rev. Francesco} 
led the first week in Italian and Rev.} 
V. ‘Hagen led the second in English. ¥ 
Geo. K. Hamilton, Springville church) 
tized five on Easter Sunday; six caf) 
restoration. Cazenovia church, Rev. 
Kneeland, pastor, twenty-eight were? 
tized. Dearborn Street church, Rev. | 
Johnson, pastor, four baptisms; the ¢) 
is planning a vacation school. Gler! 
Avenue church, A. W. Borne, f 
three baptisms. Hunt Avenue, two} 
tisms. Parkside church, Rev. Gel) 
Briggs, pastor, twelve baptisms; the } 
people’s society of the church is the) 
Standard B. Y. P. U. in the state. 4 
gan Avenue church, Rev. J. E. Nasi! 
tor, six baptisms. Maple Street cl 
Rey. E. T. Dahlberg, pastor, ten bap! 
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ice CHURCH, TRENTON, N. J., Rev. 
| Henderson pastor, is numbered 
x those churches which. heroically 
their pledges in the New World 
ment. To this cause the sum of 
5 was paid in during the five-year 
—about $400 more than was 
id. In other ways this church is 


thing, notably among the young 
, about ten of whom are planning 
jend the summer assembly at Ped- 
Ind also among the men, a Bible 
sof which number over 1000. Pas- 
‘enderson welcomed nineteen new 
jers at the May communion, and 
iong the elect ones in this district 
»sent to the Milwaukee convention. 


it CuurcH, Mount Hoty, N. J., 
farple M. Lewis, pastor, finished a 
‘ign recently of four weeks’ per- 
work along the lines of the every- 
jer constituency canvass, with the 
of thirty-five decisions secured by 
) workers. The benefit to the 
| is very marked and a new cam- 
is now planned to culminate on 
lens Day. The work for the 
; in this church is led by Mrs. 


ATLANTIC City, called “the play- 
1 of the nation” Dr. Thomas J. 
‘continues a wholesome and fruit- 
'tk with the Chelsea Church. Fif- 
vere baptized during April, and the 
school, after recently paying $1500 
‘e church debt, contributed on 
Sunday $104 for its own native 
is in China and India. Rev. L. C. 
it of China, home on furlough, 
he joy of baptizing his only 
er, Elizabeth. They expect to re- 
_the fall. Inspiring messages and 
is have been brought by Drs. R. 
nwell, J. Francis Behrens, and S. 
I. Communion cards signed reveal 
ct that visitors from all parts of 
rid attend Atlantic City and visit 
aptist churches. 
» BETHEL cHURCH, Pittsburgh, Pa 
% L. Krumreig, pastor, held its 
business meeting and roll call, 
5, with a 6 o’clock dinner at the 
Reports from all departments 
church showed progress. There 
een forty additions to the church 
fast September when Dr. Krum- 
gan his ministry with this church. 
»re baptized on Easter and others 
iday, May 18. The church has 
a lot for a new church building: 
le center of the borough and the 
all for a $150,000 edifice. At the 
meeting Deacons John T. Booth 
William Thomas, were made 
ty deacons; three trustees and 
acon, and a board of deaconesses, 
OmOrary and five active, were 
#, @ scout master and a director 
s work were elected. Financially 
irch is in good condition, reports 
all bills paid and a balance in 
asury of each department of the 
_ The church is now busy rais- 
Ouilding fund. 


Norra Park Cuurcu, Buffalo, Rev. 
| E. McCoy, pastor, is meeting the 
e of its rapidly growing com- 
| The Sunday school has increased 
| On Easter Sunday nine were bap- 
ad the victory offering amounted 


VETTE §=AVENUE Cuurcu, Buffalo, 
je leadership of Rev. J. Scott Ev- 
S growing in every direction. The 
evangelistic campaign held four 
receding Easter resulted in more 


than fifty conversions. Nineteen were 
baptized on Easter Sunday; others are to 
follow in the near future, 


Mr. KEETHLY OF NEPRASKA js called to 
the Delavan Avenue church, Buffalo, to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Owen E. Rutledge. 


Baptist TEMPLE, FairMont, W. Va., J. 
Walter Barnes, pastor, has 438 mem- 
bers and a fine modern equipment. Ona 
recent Sunday the pastor baptized seven 
new members, making 245 new members 
received in the last eighteen months. The 
pastor has an official board composed 
of thirty-two young people that can go 
over the top with any progressive move- 
ment the church undertakes. The 
treasurer’s annual report shows a grand 
total receipts for current expenses for 
the year of $12,795.76. Grand total dis- 
bursements of $12,013.22 with a balance 
on hand of $782.54. The church has 
paid to the New World Movement a lit- 
tle over $11,000. The budget for the 
ensuing year has been set and also 
pledged by the church as follows: Cur- 
rent expenses $4500, for benevolences 
$2000. The pastor and superintendent of 
the Bible school are planning to conduct 
a Vacation Bible School during the 
month of June. 


Lake Region 


Rev. E. A. Lower is in his second 
year as pastor of the church at Kewanee, 
Ill. During the past year there have been 
added to the church seventy by baptism, 
twenty-five by letter, and twenty-four by 
restoration. The basement of the church 
building has been remodeled to relieve the 
congestion in the Sunday school. 


THE FRANKLIN, Onto, BArtist CHURCH 
has had a revival. The pastor Ben F. 
Lloyd has baptized sixty-five and there 
are others to follow. A number will be 
admitted to membership by letter and ex- 
perience. This will make a total of about 
one hundred. The assisting evangelist was 
Fred Reickert of Illinois. The church 
work is going forward. Rev. Geo. M. 
Landis, of Trinity Church, Marion, Ohio, 
was the speaker May 21. Rev. M. Flint 
of Colorado gave a missionary address 
Sunday, May 25. 

Durtinc THe Last Year THE CuurcH 
at Cadillac, Mich., has baptized twenty- 
five persons. The budget for local work 
has increased 200 per cent. A Kellastone 
parsonage and garage has been built. The 
B. Y. P. U. has taken on new life with 
an average attendance of seventy. It is 
expected that thirty-five or forty of the 
boys from the Sunday school will go to 
the Y. M. C. A. boys’ camp with the pas- 
tor this summer. The church will mother 
and support the camp program. All de 
partments of the church are looking to bet- 
ter things. The church sent the minister 
to the national convention. It has ac 
cepted the suggested missionary quota and 
has it covered by pledges. The brother- 
hood of the church recently served the 
mother and daughter banquet which was a 
decided success. Rev. J. W. Esveld is 
pastor. 

Rev. HAMILTON FRASER died at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Frank Lawrence, 
near Hudson, Mich., May 6 at the age 
of sixty-four years. He was born in 
Onelow, Nova Scotia, but moved to Bos- 
ton, when twelve years of age. He re- 
ceived his education at Roxbury Latin 
School, Madison University, now Col- 
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gate, and Harvard Theological Seminary. 
He was married to Miss Nana Milliman 
in 1885. He went as a missionary to 
Bangkok, Siam, but after eighteen 
months’ work was stricken with a fever 
which impaired his health and made it 
necessary for him to return to this coun- 
try. He served for a time as assistant 
editor of the Christian Herald of Michi- 
gan. He held pastorates at Boonville, 
N. Y., Laramie, Wyo., Frankfort, Ind., 
and at Caro, Saginaw, Detroit and Me- 
dina, Mich. He served at Medina for 
ten years. He is survived by his widow: 
one daughter, Mrs. Frank Lawrence, of 
Hudson; one brother, Horace Fraser, 
of Boston. The funeral was conducted 
by Rev. F. M. Spooner of Weston, as- 
sisted by Dr. Chesney of Adrian, in the 
Medina church. 


THe First cHurcH, BELort, Wis., re- 
cently provided a car for the pastor, In- 
gram E. Bill. He is now in his seventh 
year with this church. 


FIRST CHURCH, SAVANNAH, ILL., W. S. 
Ryder, pastor, held a profitable series of 
special meetings Apr. 21-May 4, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. Walter Ingram, 
of the First church, Moline, Ill., and one 
of his deacons, Mr. Spencer Anderson, 
a cornetist. Several church members 
showed new interest, and several young 
people will confess their Lord through 
baptism. 

THE CHURCH AT GREEN Bay, Wis., has 
made rapid progress in self-discovery 
under the ministry of Rev. Edwin Simp- 
son, acting pastor since Feb. 1. On 
May 1 the financial canvass covered a 
budget of $5400, the largest ever under- 
taken by the church, nearly double the 
asking for the preceding year, mean- 
while the stake for missionary giving 
was placed beyond the church’s five-year 
goal. The call to Mr. Simpson to be- 
come permanent pastor found him re- 
ceptive and already rooted in the field. 
At the same moment the Congrega- 
tionalists were calling Rey. Leonard G. 
Parr, another tower of strength for 
Protestantism. The coming of these 
two men has put heart into evangelical 
faith in this old Jesuit community. One 
of the first results for the community 
has been the calling of the bluff of the 
brewer-propagandists with an astonish- 
ing eagerness of the press and the city 
government to show their loyalty to 
the Volstead act. Most agreeable of all 
surprises has been the frank alignment 
of Bishop Rhode, of the Catholic diocese, 
with the Protestant ministers, asking a 
fair triai for the eighteenth amendment. 
Mr. Simpson has back of him an adult 
movement, men and women in the Sun- 
day school and prayer meeting with a 
hearing rapidly becoming city-wide. 


SINCE COMING TO THE PASTORATE of the 
First Church, Sheboygan, Wis., the pas- 
tor, Rev. Willard H. Perham, is pleased 
with the good audiences and the interest 
among the people. Some have been re- 
ceived by letter and on the evening of 
May 11 five young people were baptized. 
In the Sunday school a men’s and a 
women’s class have been organized. The 
men’s class is named the Wayland Wells 
brotherhood, in memory of a son of Rev. 
W. D. Wells. The women’s class is 
named the Vilura Bible class being 
named after the pastor’s wife who is 
the teacher. A contest in the B. Y. P. U. 
has helped to increase interest and at- 
tendance. The church has voted to pay 
the expenses of the pastor and his wife 
at the Milwaukee Convention. 
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Between Us 


@Rev. G. Clifford Cress, secretary of 
Montana, writes to the Field Editor the 
following letter with reference to the 
pastors who subscribe to THE Baptist: 
“All the self-supporting men subscribe 
for the Baptist, and the convention sends 
it to every appointee of our board in the 
state. You can report the Montana pas- 
toral and missionary force 100 per cent 
pastors who subscribe to THE Baptist: 
Here is a state whose pastors are thor- 
oughly informed with reference to our 
great denominational program, and are 
enthusiastically keeping step. Where is 
the next state to follow this splendid ex- 
ample? 

q “I thought you would be glad to know 
that Mrs. M. E. Dorn, the president of 
our Mission Circle is securing names for 
Tue Baptist and “Missions,” reads a let- 
ter received in this office. This is a case 
of right thinking. We were glad, we 
are glad. It is a gracious act to dis- 
seminate such cheering news. But, best 
of all, those Mission Circlers who re- 
spond to Mrs. Dorn’s request are going 
to be made glad and wise, for THE 
Baptist knows something about dissem- 
inating cheering and worth-while news, 
too. 

| THe Bartist is easy to read and easy 
to understand. It will help you to be 
more successful in life by stimulating 
you to think. Readers of THE BAPTIST 
are alert, active and efficient. Join our 
happy group of subscribers now. 

{. Cooperation is the big word in our 
denomination now. ‘The success of our 
corporation depends upon our coopera- 
tion. As a subscriber to THE Bapvist, 
you have the satisfaction of cooperating 
in our effort to create in the hearts of 
our great constituency loyalty to the 
policies, principles, and program of our 
beloved denomination. Pass around to 
others your copy of THe Baptist, and 
help our denominational dreams come 
true. 
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Mississippi Valley 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMES 
Church (Iowa), reported a total of $9,- 
214.35 raised for all purposes, of which 
$2,889.81 went to benevolences; total num- 
ber of members 357, of which forty are 
student members. The church is doing a 
great work among the students of Iowa 
State college under the leadership of Rev. 
R. B. Davidson who is also university pas- 
tor at the college. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING OF CALVARY 
Church, Minneapolis, showed that the total 
of all contributions for the year to be 
$43,371.34; of this amount, $20,647.28, was 
for current expense and the balance for 
missions and benevolence, proving that this 
church continues its practice of. past years 
in giving to others more than it spends for 
itself. During the period of the New World 
Movement, there has been paid in on this 
account over $85,000. The quota assigned 
this church four years ago was $80,000. 
The membership of the church is now 
827. During the more than four years of 
the pastorate of Rev. John M. McLean, 
there has been abundant evidence of the 
guidance of the spirit and the work of the 
church, has been wonderfully blessed by 
God. 

Tue Lincotn Baptist Union (Neb.), 
is looking forward to an era of ex- 
pansion. Two excellent sites have been 
selected at which the imagination sees 
two good Baptist churches ten years 
hence. 

IT HAS BEEN ONE OF THE BEST YEARS in 
the student work at the university, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Twenty-six Baptist students 
will graduate with the present class. A 
deed has just been received to the fine 
property for student work which was 
contracted for four years ago. Every 
cent was in the treasury to pay cash. We 
have the New World Movement to thank 
for this. 

AT THE SECOND CHURCH, LINCOLN, NEB., 
Rev. Henry G. Smith, pastor, every de- 
partment shows the influence of the 
vigorous work of the pastor. Sixty-four 
meinbers have been received during the 
year. Seventeen were baptized Easter 
Sunday and four the following Sunday. 
The Sunday school is rapidly growing, 
and the activities of the large body of 
young people are an inspiration. This 
church had the largest per capita giving 
of any in the state which has a member- 
ship of over 300. It, too, needs mote 
room for its work. 

Rev. J. W. MacDoniets -has_ recently 
come to the Temple church, Lincoln, 
Neb., from South Dakota. On a recent 
Sunday he gave the hand of fellowship 
to fourteen, seven of whom were bap- 
tized on Easter Sunday. This church 
has its problems, but Mr. MacDoniels 


is bringing to them wisdom and a fine i 


spirit which will certainly help in their 
solution. 

Tue ‘CrusADERS AND HerALps of the 
First church of Kearney, Neb., recently 
presented a program to a full house on 
a Sunday evening. They have been 
credited with being the banner group 
of this kind in the state. The young 
people’s society gave a Mother’s Day 
program, also to a crowded house. The 
pastor, Rev. D. I. Coon, gives the bae- 
calaureate sermon for the graduating 
class of the high school. He is to attend 
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the convention in Milwaukee, the chi 


budget having made provision for | 


expenses. 


| 
Rocky Mountain States 


| 

PASTORAL CHANGES IN COLORADO: } 

C. A. Heydon of Trinidad has accepted! 

unanimous call extended by the 1 
church Pueblo, and will take up his 
work June 8. Rev. A. R. Struble of } 

Mexico, formerly of Lafayette, 


serve the joint field of Hooper and | 
ter. Rev. L. A. Daniel of Seminary } 
Tex., has located in Holly. Rey. Rj 
Rice of Los Angeles, is now locate¢ 
Olathe. Sterling has extended a ¢al| 
Rev. W. McCray of Missouri. Rey, P} 
Evans of Bethany, Colorado Springs} 
now located at Palisade. Rev. Wm. 0} 
of Missouri, is stated supply at Deer Tj 


CONVENTION EvaANGeLIst E. M,. St 
man recently held successful meeting 
Simla, and Fruitdale, Colo. Evang 
James Kramer brought over 130 into; 
church at Longmont, mostly adults 
baptism. C. A. Heydon conducted his } 
meetings at Trinidad with good fes 
There have been throughout Colorado tr 
than 700 accessions by baptism since 
holidays. The fine new church edifice 
parsonage at Limon, Colo., will be ¢ 
cated by Secretary Palmer, Sunday, , 
15. He will also assist in the dedicaj 
services at Model on June 8. Ground 
been broken for the fine new char 
fice on a well located corner, by the Jw 
Memorial church, Denver. 


A Cotorapo DELEGATION of fifty was 
pected at the Northern Baptist Con 
tion—Rev. and Mrs. A. H. C. Morse, . 
and Mrs. W. R. Schoemaker, Rey. 
Mrs. Frank E. Eden, Rev. Joshua G 
ett, J. C. Myers, Dr. Bruce Kinney, | 
Horace W. Cole, Mrs. Frank I. St] 
Mrs. Robert Jones, Rev. J. H. Davis, 
E. M. Steadman, Rev. I. E. Blane 


ti 


and Mrs. 
Palmer, Denver; Rev. D. T. Pulliam, 
A. W. Atkinson, Loveland; Rev. and 
John Skeen, and Rev. C. W. Tho 
Boulder; Rev. and Mrs. J. 5S. a 
Longmont; Rev. L. B. Crosby, Ft | 
lins; Rev. W. I. Fowle and Mr. and § 
H. H. Harbaugh, Greeley; Rev. © 
Hart, Ft. Morgan, Rev. Geo. W. 1 
Pueblo, Rev. .C. A. ‘Heydon, Trinif 
Rev. C. A. Fulton, Colorado Springs.) 


Tue Most PROMISING intermountai 
development is taking place in the vic 
of Ft. Collins, and Craig, Colo.; i 
oil has been discovered in large qua 
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fine quality. More than twenty 
companies are already drilling 
(he Baptists will be in on the 
lloor in the matter of developing 
rches in these districts. June 1, 
‘ar evangelist Blanchard began 
jin Craig. He will remain at least 
|, northwestern Colorado. 


| IMATELY $108,000 was paid in on 
orld pledges by Colorado Bap- 
fof April 30. This has been the 
(- of the five-year period. Our 
is of nearly $100,000 has been dis- 


in suggested quotas to the local 
and in most instances has been 
and approved. A larger number 
ies contributed this year than ever 
id our people are far more loyal 
id. 
,, First CuHurcH, Denver, cele- 
jts sixtieth anniversary. This 
is been served by a succession of 
lastors, including Frank M. Ellis, 
‘Jeffrey, Robert Cameron, Kerr 
“ipper, and George B. Vosburgh. 
‘ont pastor, A. H. C. Morse, has 
le church eleven years, and has 
into its fellowship 2,650 persons. 
| in 1864, with nine charter mem- 
lhurch now numbers 2,250 people. 
l-ch has occupied three houses of 
and is now making plans for the 
e the fourth; for this a beautiful 
yeen bought and paid for. Work 
new edifice will doubtless begin 
amediate future. Great emphasis 
on evangelism and missions, which 
3 this church’s constant acces- 


| 


{ notable gifts to denominational 


PAIGN WORTH WHILE has been con- 
|) Salt River Valley of Arizona. 
Wt End church, twelve miles in 
yry from Phoenix, has an attrac- 
y . . 
2 building and small parsonage, 
ipeen without a pastor for some 
Vhurch Invigorator Earle D. 
ved here April 18 and conducted 
of meetings, during which time 
ziven to the New World Move- 
eral hundred dollars raised to 
ir and add to the parsonage, the 
|hauling from Phoenix materials 
vork and doing it withour hiring 
s. Rev. Clyde Brendle of Okla- 
s called as pastor. A ladies aid 
nd a W. W. G. was organized. 
'. Sims moved to Fowler, six 
ay from West End, and there 
) beautiful little brick church 
| The parsonage had burned 
‘1 was not insured. The doors 
aurch building had been closed 
_time. After a few evenings of 
', the church membership was 
‘id elected officers, a ladies’ aid 
vas organized, a Sunday school 
fed, and the church called Mr. 
iS pastor. Mr. Sims then went 
in, another point six miles from 
\l and here preached in the con- 
school building a few evenings, 
(a Sunday school, and the field 
if Brendle as pastor. Mr. 
hecepted the call of the three 
ia Salary of fifteen hundred dol- 

the parsonage—his wife and 
mame out from Oklahoma and 
in, and a more happy union of 
fields, and pastor cannot be 
‘his means a country parish of 
.d people set to work. Closing 
Mr. Sims gave lectures at the 
‘State Convention, and also in 
Baptist churches at Phoenix, 
i'l Pasadena, Calif. 


Pacific Coast 


THE NEW EDIFICE OF THE IMMANUEL 
Church, Los Angeles, was dedicated, 
May 4. This building is a two-story peb- 


ble-dash stucco structure, containing an 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 
more than 500, and Sunday-school rooms 
to accommodate 700. By utilizing the 
former building as a part of the present, 
and, in no small measure, by the efforts 
of the contractor, Mr. W. W. Hunt, him- 
self a deacon of the church, this digni- 
fied and convenient building has been 
secured at a cost of only about $25,000 
though such a structure would often cost 
twice as much. This amount is either 
already paid in or covered by “gilt-edged 
pledges.” The dedication sermon was 
preached by Dr. W. F. Harper, secretary 
of the state convention. The sermon at 
the special Sunday evening service was 
preached by Rev. J. B. Fox of the city 
mission society. A week of special sery- 
ices followed ending with addresses by 
President Duke of Redlands University and 
Professor Montgomery of the University 
of Southern California on young people’s 
night. Rev. Frank Durham has been 
pastor of Immanuel church since June, 
1917. He has seen the church member- 
ship grow from 72 to 223, and the Sun- 
day school enrolment from 77 to 530, 
not including a cradle-roll of 100, all 
this in spite of the fact that his work has 
been seriously hampered for some time 
by lack of suitable accommodations. 


AT THE First CHURCH, Berkeley, Cal., Dr. 
E. A. Hanley, there were twenty-two 
new members received into the church 
on Communion Sunday in May, as a re- 
sult of the special pre-Easter services 
held during Holy Week. It proved to 
be a season of great spiritual uplift to 
the entire membership. The First church 
Berkeley, and Dr. E. A. Hanley, are rejoic- 
ing in the fact that they more than made 
their goal in the New World Movement 
—going over the top handsomely. 


Berkeley Divinity School 


COMMENCEMENT Dates For BERKELEY 
Baptist Divinity School this year were 
April 27th to 29th. Dr. John Snape of 
the First Church, Oakland, Cal., preached 
the educational sermon in his own church 
Sunday morning, Apr. 27. Rev. H. H. 
Guy preached the missionary sermon in the 
First church, Berkeley. The board of 
trustees of the school met Apr. 28. The 
treasurer’s report showed that the year’s 
bills had all been met and the additions to 
the permanent funds of the school during 
the year brought their total up to $300,000. 
There are no debts. On Tuesday after- 
noon there was held a conference, presided 
over by Dr. J. W. Johnson, the general 
subject being, “The Past and Future of 
the Divinity School.” President Hill set 
forth plans for future growth involving 
ultimate investment of $2,000,000. Dr. 
Harris of Evanston, Ill., has offered $25,- 
000 toward the next $100,000 to be raised. 
The‘ annual dinner was held in the rooms 
of the First Church. The commencement 
address was made by President Victor L. 
Duke, of the University of Redlands on 
“The Challenge of the Present Hour.” A 
certificate in missionary preparation was 
eranted to Miss Helen Mickle, B. A.; who 
has been accepted for foreign service by 
the W. A. B. F. M. S. The degree of 
B. D. was conferred upon Roland M. 
Miller, Wilford R. Hall and Sidney B. 
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Cooper. The degree of Th.M. was con- 
ferred upon Rev. Sandford Fleming. The 
degree of doctor of divinity (honoris 
causa) was bestowed upon Rev. Louis J. 
Sawyer, pastor of the Hamilton Square 
Baptist Church of San Francisco after 
thirty years of active service in the pas- 
torate on the Pacific Coast. The institu- 
tion 1s very temperate in the bestowing of 
honorary degrees. Every one who knows 
Dr. Sawyer and his work on the West 
Coast will recognize the appropriateness of 
this honor thus conferred upon him. Pro- 
fessor John W. Johnson, after eleven 
years of service on the faculty of the di- 
vinity school was voted a leave of absence 
during which he will devote himself to 
study in Europe. The board of trustees 
also voted to purchase additional property 
to be added to the present campus and to 
still further increase the faculty. Plans of 
the faculty looking toward the establish- 
ment of an English course of three years 
for men who have not had full college 
training and a Christian service course of 
one or two years for those not planning 
to enter the ministry were also approved. 
This is but a development of plans long 
cherished by the faculty and trustees of 
the school. 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


Baptist Department ¢ 
» Mutoal Insurance Corperation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
# and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
LR | protection of policyhold- 
wit@ ers same as stock com- 


¢ Parsonages, Homes and 
Ic af Personal Effects of Church 
Pia Gy : Members also insured.» 

Sin 2 ! No agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Ghurch Insurance Oo., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Hixchange, Ohicago, Ml. 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home Eco- 


nomics. Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New 
College Dormitory. Campus 25 acres. 72nd 
year. Term opens September roth, 1924. 


For catalog address. 
Rev. Wm. P. McKee, DEAN 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Cook Academy 


Fiftieth year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in lead- 
ing colleges. In Finger Lake region with splendid 
health record. All body-building athletics. Swim- 


ming pool. Christian influence and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address The 
Principal, Box. B, Montour Falls, New York. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATH NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Federation of Men’s Bible 
Classes 


By Neason Jones 

“A convention with a purpose’ was 
the slogan adopted by the men of New 
Britain, Conn., in connection with the 
Eastern States Convention of Men’s 
Bible Classes held there Apr. 26-27, the 
purpose being the making of bigger and 
better men’s Bible classes in the 


iprores 


Wanted: A Baptist young woman who 
has had specialized training and experience 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domes- 
tic Science to teach these subjects in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara D. 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. 

Do You Need Training for Christian 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, Foreign, 
Missionary, General Woman Church 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Training 
School offers best facilities; fundamentals 
by seminary teachers; specific by experts; 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two years 
course. Fee reasonable. P. W. Crannell, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Teachers Wanted for colleges. Amer- 
ican College Bureau Chicago Temple, Chi- 
cago; 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 

Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack with 
special summer Offer. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 

CHARLES L. WHITE 


$3 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 


Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 Hast Second St. 


Est. 1637 Send for catalogue, 


The Hall Organ Compan 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

(oN SWEETER, MORE DUR- 

BRiwa” ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 

Gomes OURFREECATALOGUB 
, WHY 


LYNMYER 
CHURCH 


ze ri3s. TE a 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


| isk for Catalogue and Special Donation PlanNe. 16 
i ESTABLISHED 1858 


_THE C. S. BELL CO.? Hittssono, Onve | 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book — 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 

THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17 Greenville, Ill 


churches. This is the first convention 
of its kind in the eastern states. There 
were 130 delegates present representing 
fifty men’s Bible classes, having a mem- 
bership of 25,000 from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York 
and New Jersey. 

The originator and promoter of the 
convention was Dr. J. E. Conger, a den- 
tist of New Britain, Conn., who is vice 
president of the Everyman’s Bible class 
in New Britain, which has an enrolled 
membership of over 2,000 men. 

The convention adopted as a perma- 
nent name the “Federation of Men’s 
Bible Classes,’ and the following of- 
ficers of the new organization were elect- 
ed to serve for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Neason Jones, president of the 
Bartholow Bible Class. at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y.; vice president, J. E. Conger, 


New Britain, Conn.; secretary, E. A. 
Lindsley, Bridgeport, Conn.; treasurer, 
E. H. Rooney, Providence, R. I. The 


next convention will be held at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., in April, 1925. 

The Bartholow Bible class of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., organized fifteen years 
ago by Rev. O. F. Batholow, pastor of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Mount Vernon, and the leader of 
this class since its organization, has 
helped greatly in the~- organization of 
other classes, The Bartholow 
started with seven members and _ has 
steadily grown through the years until 
there is an enrolment of 1,800 men with 
an average attendance during the past 
season of 610. In a contest for attend- 
ance with the Everyman’s Bible class 
of New Britain, covering a period of 
three months—December, January and 
February—the Bartholow class had an 
attendance of 2,220 men on Sunday 
morning, Feb. 28, while the New Britain 
class had an attendance of 2,058 at the 
same time. The New Britain class was 
organized two and a half years ago by 
the assistance of Dr. Bartholow, there be- 
ing seventy men present on the night 
that the class was organized and it has 
now grown to a membership of over 
2,000. 

The First Baptist Church of Ruther- 
ford, N. J., organized an Everyman’s 
Bible class eighteen months ago with 
seventy men present. On Easter Sun- 
day this year there was an attendance of 
869 men. 

The military plan of organization, 
adopted by the Bartholow Bible class 
over twelve years ago, provides, in addi- 
tion to a leader and the usual officers, 
the appointment of generals for red, 
white and blue divisions of the class. 
The generals in turn appoint majors and 
the majors appoint captains to head each 
company, the companies being made up 
of about ten men. Each captain is ex- 
pected to keep in touch with his men, to 
visit them if sick and when absent ascer- 
tain why, and thus follow them up 

It is the purpose of the officers of the 
Federation of Men’s Bible Classes to 
help in extending the movement by co- 
operation with existing men’s Bible 
classes and organizing classes wherever it 
is desired to organize such as a class. 


class 


caused them to understand. Gooi 


f 
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THE BAPT 


| 
The Editor’s Lesson ) 
for June 22 | 


REFORMS UNDER EZRA A} 
NEHEMIAH OR THE BIBLE IN 
LIFE OF THE NATION | 


Lesson Text: Neh. 8:1-3, 8-19 
Golden Text: Mal. 3:7 | 
We come in this lesson to t} 
study of the present course in ¢} 
Testament. Aiter the review nex 
day we shall begin a nine monte 
in the life of our Lord. It is fittir 
this series should close with the} 
vf the Bible in the life of the | 
Thrce simple things in this legs 
profound in their significance, 
Reading the Bible — 
In the lesson it was the public 
ing ct the holy law that broug| 
people to repentance. Many of. 
could now read it for themselves | 
because they did not have acces 
or because they could not read, 
it was read to them. The ry 
of the j 
The bible is the most sold and th] 
1ead book in the world in proj 
to its saie’s record. The inoue 
contents of the Bible in our ¢} 
is appaling. The reading of the} 
at family worship is a lost art 
family worship has fallen into a 
Sunday sctools are not generally| 
bible schools because the day onj 
they are held, and not the book# 
should be read, is the outstanding} 
Few people who call themselves 
ians could pass an examination | 
main lines of biography and hist) 
the Bible. The nations should } 
tc the reading of the Bible, ai 
churches should organize a campéi 
acquaint the rising generation wit) 
the Bible contains. 
Interpreting the Bible | 
It would appear that Ezra me 
people understand what he wast 
He read distinctly, gave the seni 


fore 


Bible is the great need 


7 
7 
J 


ing usualiy gives the sense of th. 


sage 1caud. But Ezra may haveext 
as he went along. That is “amteg 
tion. Of course his task was i 


compared with ours because he hi 
the taw of Moses to deal with ¥i 
we have sixty-six books to interpry 
was reading the law of Moses wi 
practical purpose of getting the 
to obey it, whereas we often re 
Bible with no other aim than fo bi 
some theory, defend some doct 
demolish some straw fortress. | 
the interpretation of the Bible i 
cleavage of our Christian unity | 
And yet the right of every man? 
terpret the book for himself is saé 

Living the Bible | 
Getting the great ethical and sf 


principles of the Bible into the | 
men until they shall be living | 
is the aitn of all Bible reading an@® 
pretation. The best commentary | 
Bible is a man who has cag) 
spirit of the Bible who a 
principles of the Bible, and who J 
day approaches a little nae 
full realization of the high ideals? 

ible which find their perfect exp 
in Jesus Christ. ‘ 


t 


| 
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Obituary 
ILRRIET NEWELL BARTON 


jatiful life ended its earthly pil- 
in the passing of Mrs. Harriet 
i3arton, May 9, in Berkeley, Cal., 
ize of ninety-one years. Mrs. Bar- 
/ born in Pennsylvania, and for 
hree years had been a member of 
stist church. She was a charter 
of the National Missionary Society 
enomination. For twenty-five years, 
coming to California, she had lived 
jin, Neb., where she was an active 
lyorker, especially in the cause of 

Mrs. Barton is survived by three 
/3, all residing in Berkeley, Miss 
(>, Barton Mrs. C. J. Slater and 
}E. Tingley. The funeral services 
ducted by Dr. E. A. Hanley, as- 
'- Rev. Albert Ehrgott. 


.HN GRAHAM DANIELLS 


\graham Daniells, born in Scipio, 
‘ov. 11, 1839, died) at his Detroit 
jay 19, 1924, from paralysis, aged 
ur years. 

sally cheerful, patient, and grate- 
ie Giver, not a murmur escaped his 
|, became a resident of Detroit in 
firing from the farm. Member of 
1. Baptist Church where the funeral 
1 May 21, conducted by Pastor San- 
/) spoke words of appreciation and 
/ Mrs. Crow beautifully rendered 
| Light” and ‘“‘Nearer My God to 
The loved form was laid to rest 
roy Cemetery to await the Resur- 
iforn. A widow, Frances E., with 
, passed forty-five years, four chil- 
(ht grandchildren, and one great 
id survive. 

je hour that darkest seemeth, 

lis changeless goodness prove; 

2 gloom His brightness streameth; 
| wisdom God is love.” 


BETH STERNER, nee SEILER 


(BETH STERNER, nee Seiler, 
i) Dec. 23, 1847 in Ueberlingen am 
, Bavaria, Germany, and came to 
| when but a child of five years. 
| 


united in marriage with Gustav 
jerner in New York in 1867. Their 
jus blessed with thirteen children, 
i. Seven preceded their mother in 
she is survived by her husbana, 
iren, nineteen grandchildren and 
|at-grandchild, The children are 
lil May, Hillside, N. J.; Frank Her- 
jer, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. Charles 
;, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. H. Fred- 
iops, New York City; John Samuel 
Hillside, N. J., and Benjamin 
|terner, Harrison N. J. 


terner was baptized upon the con- 
if her faith by the Rev. Frederics« 
sergen (Jersey City Heights), N. J., 
jad received into membership of the 
ical United Brethren German Bap- 
reh, which was continued and is 
Wn as the Evangel Baptist Church 
tk, N. J., and remained in faithful 
ip with this church for fifty years. 
\tO age and duration of membership 
hits oldest member at the time of 
1. -In her young days she took an 
terest in Christian work and even 
fe was most regular in attendance 
me services. She had a part in the 
ion and conduct of a large sewing 
fader the leadership of one of her 
18, Who later became the wife of 
ior, Rev. H. Frederick Hoops, and 
in efficient helpmeet during the 
lears of his ministry. Mother 
14s She was affectionately known in 
| circles, was also one of the char- 
‘bers of the Woman’s Missionary 
( the church, aiding wherever she 

furthering its benevolent aims. 
‘but a humble believer in Jesus 
46 Was a woman of pronounced re- 
»mvictions which she faithfully and 
7 maintained. As a mother she 
¢ children and was gladdened by 
selfish ministrations. 


‘he exception of three years spent 
|0 1884 with her family and some 
‘mbers of the church pioneering in 
kota, she was a resident of New- 
made her late home in Hillside, N. 
and hearty in life, her health broke 
ast, having suffered a slight stroke 
30. This and heart trouble culmi- 
| another stroke led to her decease. 
|asleep peacefully in the faith of 
our, and surrounded by members 
amily, on May 19, 1924, aged 76 
(neral was conducted on May 21st 
house of mourning in Hillside, 
| ices in the Evangel Baptist Church 


| 


in Newark. The pastor, Rev. Frederick 
Neibuhr, officiated, assisted by the former 
pastor, Rev. H. Frederick Hoops. Sons of 
the deceased acted as pallbearers and in- 
terment was in Evergreen Cemetery, FTIil]- 
side, N. J. , 


— 


The Saving Sense 


Why Take It Out on the Cow? 

Ohio exchange—Mrs. Lena Calkins, 
having fallen downstairs while after eggs 
in her barn, hurting one of her feet, has 
sold her cow to Mrs. Viola Fleming.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Wife (in hoarse whisper from upstairs, 
to husband who has gone down to in- 
vestigate): “Shall I ’phone for the police, 
George?” 

George (catching sight of the burglar): 
“No, dear, the ambulance,.’”—Punch. 


Sam had been brought up in one of 
those states where illiteracy is still the 
rule among the colored population. He 
came north and got a job as houseman 
in the household of a retired army officer. 
One day the officer was reading when 
he became painfully conscious of Sam 
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continuously peeping over his shoulder. 
“What do you want, Sam?” he asked at 


length. “I wants ter ask yer a question, 
sah,” replied the negro, grinning. “Well 
what is it.” invited the officer, kindly 


“I has seen folks reading books and de 
like, an’ I jess wants ter know which it 
is yer reads—de white or de black?”— 
Chicago Daily News. 


“Oh, yes,” said Don to his minister, 
“T ken well enough what metapheesics is. 
When the party wha listens disna ken 
what the party what speaks means, and 
when the party wha speaks dina> ken 
what he means himsel’, that’s metaphee- 
sics, mon.’—London. Morning Post. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


4nd when you make your own 
Oar Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society | 


“HARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BEYANT, Treasurer 


88 Kast Twonty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


For the Church Vacation School 


How to Conduct a Church 


Vacation School 
By Albert H. Gage 


“The result of actual experience in promoting, 
conducting, and supervising Church Vacation 
Schools, and written for pastors, Sunday school 
workers, and young people who are interested in 
the conduct of a week-day school during the 
vacation period. 


$1.50 Net 


Church Work With Juniors 


By Meme Brockway 


The nature of the junior, the organizations 
and equipment necessary for effective work, 
programs and methods of work, in particular, 
Suggestions for the junior’s self-expression in 
handwork and service, are set forth in these 
chapters, which have appeal by reason of the 
author’s facility in simple statement. 

$1.00 Net 


Church Vacation School Certi- 
ficate 


a beautiful 
Size, 1214x914 inches. 
for recording the completion of three successive 
years’ work. 


certificate printed in 
Contains spaces 


This is 
colors, 


40 Cents a Dozen 


Week-Day Church School 
Methods 


By Thomas §8. Young, D.D. 

A Judson Training Manual for the promotion 
of week-day church schools. Doctor Young’s 
long experience and country-wide observation 
have fitted him to write a book which must be 
of immediate practical help to all who are 
seeking to meet the difficulties of their own 
local situations. 

$1.00 Net 


The Use of Projects in Reli- 


gious Education 
By Gertrude Hartley 


Shows how to make religious education inter- 
esting by utilizing commonplace things in teach- 
ing. Tells how to vitalize handwork and mem- 
ory work. It presents tested methods and illus- 
trations of actual work done by the boys and 
girls in the Sunday school, 

$1.00 Net 


Story-Telling Lessons 
By Henry Edward Tralle, M.A., Th.D. 


Shows how to tell teaching stories artfully 
and effectively. 

Shows the value of the story in religious 
education in the Sunday school, the home, and 
the pulpit. 

75 Cents Net 


Evangelism of Youth 
By Albert H. Gage 


Mr. Gage bases his chapters on certain de- 
finite periods of youth when responsiveness to 
the message of religion is as that of seed and 
bud to springtime. He writes to show the 
wisdom, and to outline the plan and methods, 
of an evangelism that take careful account of 
this law of God. 

$1.00 Net 


Send to our nearest house for circular of Supplies for the Church Vacation School 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


Seattle 


Los Angeles 
Toronto 


Chicago 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 444) 

Riley is one of the three—Drs. Shields 
and A. C. Dixon being the other two— 
who formulated a creed for Baptists and 
sent it throughout the South with a fore- 
word in which it was declared that prac- 
tically every Baptist church in the land 
was rent by doctrinal differences!” 


Mrs. George Horace Lorimer of Phila- 
delphia recently said: “Law observance 
should recognize no classes or exemp- 
tions. It is, however, a special obliga- 
tion of that class which by reason of 
education, wealth and position, owes the 
duty of example to the country. But 
there can be no exempt classes or in- 
dividuals in law observance no matter 
what sacrifice of personal tastes, inclina- 
tions or beliefs are involved.” 


It is amazing to find the number of 
churches the reports of which are similar 
to that of the First church, Cambridge, 
Mass. “I am sending you last Sunday’s 
calendar,” writes Rev. William D. Goble. 
This calendar shows that forty-four new 
members were received on that day and 
this significant note also appears: “We 
have been loyal to our pledge. Approxt- 
mately $700 has been given in excess of 
the original pledge to the New World 
NV. ovenient.” 


Tue Baptist has received a number of 
communications in which resolutions 
approving or condemning various de- 
nominational actions and policies are en- 
closed with a request to publish. This 
week a considerable portion of the paper 
would be required to print these reso- 
lutions and if we so used this space we 
should soon be in receipt of still other 
resolutions requesting the editors to 
print “news” not resolutions. Rocky 
Ford and La Junta, Col., protest against 
the appearance of certain men on the 
program at Milwaukee. Another carries 
a protest against an article in THE Bap- 
tist dealing with the immigration ques- 
tion and still another wants us to keep 
both eyes open to keep “modernism” out 
of the paper. If resolving will do things 
we have the promise of a great year be- 
fore us. 


A new organization known as the Cen- 
tral Conference of Associated Catholic 
Priests was recently organized in Phila- 
delphia. The organization now numbers 
about 900 Episcopal clergymen of “high 
church” persuasion. It is estimated that 
one in four of the 6000 clergy in this 
country will be identified with the new 
movement. This organization is funda- 
mentalist but the definition of funda- 
mentalism is somewhat different from 
that commonly accepted among other 
Protestant bodies. By fundamentalism 
is meant an emphasis upon and a return 
to the doctrines commonly held by the 
Roman Catholic church, excepting papal 
infallibility and a few similar doctrines. 
The group would on the whole favor 
union with the last named church, rather 
than union with the Protestant bodies 
The American movement follows closely 
the lines of a similar English movement 
of recent years. 


The judicial section of the American 
Bar Association has made a very strong 
statement touching the growing lawless- 
ness of the country. The statement 
says: “When for the gratification of 
their appetites or the promotion of their 
interests, lawyers, bankers, great mer- 
chants and manufacturers and _ social 
leaders, both men and women, disobey 
and scoff at this law, or any other law, 
they are aiding the cause of anarchy and 
promoting mob violence, robbery, and 
homicide; they are sowing dragons’ 
teeth, and they need not be_ surprised 
when they find that no judicial or police 
authority can save our country or hu- 
manity from reaping the harvest.” 

One of the most impressive moments 
at the annual meeting of the Baptist 
Union at Cardiff was when the resigna- 
tion of Dr. J. H. Shakespeare was read. 
“T have hoped against hope, week after 
week, during my illness that I should be 
able to return to my much-loved work. 
But final consultation with my doctor 
and oculist has made it clear that I shall 
serve the interest of the Baptist Union 
best by tendering my resignation 
was my dream to crown my life’s work 
by securing adequate superannuation for 
our aged ministers, but God has willed 
otherwise, and this must be left to my 
successor.” Letters from his medical ad- 
visers made it clear that there was but 
one course to follow and with deep re- 
gret the resignation was accepted. 


The women in one of the sessions of | 


the Milwaukee Convention dealt frank- 
ly with the habits which are supposed 
to be possessed by the modern girl. 
“The girls of today are fearless and 
frank and sincere in the knowledge that 
they possess a purpose in life”, Mrs. 
Mary E. Bloomer of New York says. 
“Their manner of expressing themselves 
is different from that of the last gener- 
ation but in their hearts they are every 
bit as good and perhaps a little better. 
Mrs. Bloomer who is treasurer of the 
Woman’s Home Society has three daugh- 
ters and should be in a position to know 
something of their preblems. Mrs. Clara 
D. Pinkham, president of the Baptist 
missionary training school, in the same 
meeting said “I have just as much faith 
in the young girl today as my mother 
must have in me. Changing conditions 
and fashions of dress and modes of liv- 
ing must all be considered in passing 
upon the girl. It is absurd to suppose 
that living under modern conditions she 
would retain the same habits of mind 
which her mother had in her youth. 
Tactfully handled by an older women 
who can set the right sort of an example 
the girl of today will make as fine a 
wife and mother as ever did the gener- 
ations before her.” Mrs. John Nuveen, 
vice president of the Home Mission 
Society thought that mothers had much 
to do with the habits of the daughters. 
“When mothers, as I have heard, pre- 
sent their daughters with cigarette cases 
and flasks as gifts and indulge in smok- 
ing and drinking themselves it’s expect- 
ing a good deal to hope that the daugh- 
ters will not carry the same habits to 
extremes.” 


THE BAP? 


The Charles Forbes Taylor ey 
istic party of Pasadena closed a gy 
ful campaign with the First chy; 
Urbana, Ill., May 5. Besides the yis; 
sults of a large number being added 
of a large number being added 
church the whole tone of the churc 
raised. C. C. Long is the pastor, | 

The Religious Education Asso 
met in its twenty-first annual conve 
Apr. 23-26 at Providence, R, ], 
historic city gave an unusual signii 
to a gathering in which freed 
thought prevailed, as the delegate; 
all over America and Canada dis 
the conference theme, “Religions ] 
tion and the Home.” This is the 
convention of the kind making pre 
for and emphasizing the desirabj 
group meetings for church directo, 
week-day directors of religious | 
tion. The evening sessions were hj 
the First church, organized in 1638 
present building, beautiful to look 
inside and out, was erected in 1775 
Providence chamber of commerce 
letter of greeting, recognized the h 
significance of their city, as well a 
of the Baptist church, when the 
that the “first religious cenferenc 
held in Rhode Island took place in | 
dence between Roger Williams at 
Indians in 1637.” Dr. Theodo 
Soares of Chicago Divinity Schooy 
sided during the entire conference, 
discussion of the convention topic 
it plain that the home was conside 
all both the strength and the weak 
our American religious life. The} 
even as it is, is the strongest force 


ing for Christian character; and the 


as it should be would still be a 
potent factor in building a greater” 
ica. Home relations as touching 
cial, economic and religious life prj 
equated between parents and chi 

with the public school and chuil 
helping agencies, become the 

moulder and stabilizer of characte 
in parents and children. The va 
all organizations should be deter 
by their contribution toward the / 
ment of home life. The church am 
day school, intimately acquainted 
the needs of the home and comm 
should rank first as helping & 
Those who have attended confere| 
bygone days missed Dr. Henry FY 
this year in Providence, whose gla 
come and genial fellowship, who} 
vout spirit and business energy, |) 
real Cope significance to every $ 
of the conference. To honor hi 
acted as general secretary for S0 
years, a memorial session was heli 
ing the last afternoon of the confi 
For this session no plans were mé 
was both an informal and unique § 
Friends, coworkers, acquaintance) 
story, anecdote and eulogy, 1 
again the man who though dea 

lives on in the Religious Educatiom 
ciation and kindred organizatiol) 
vital theme has been chosen #i 
twenty-second conference: “The 
opment of a Vital Religious Exp) 
Under New _ Religious Edi 
Methods.” 
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office. 


circulation of THr Baptist. 


ing and managing THe Baptist beginning May 1, 1924. 
only as he is assured of the substantial backing of all the organizations sharing in the cooperative program and of. 
the pastors and members of our churches who affiliate in the fellowship of the Northern Baptist Convention, 4 
paper has run on its own resources for more than two years without drawing upon the subsidy set up in the budget, 
the denomination, and the margin has necessarily been narrow. y 
falling off in receipts in the summer, and at the present time the usual falling off in receipts is in evidence. Theref 
I am asking the assistance of ‘all friends of THE Baptist whether officially connected with the cooperative program’ 
simply pastoral or lay subscribers to keep the paper on its present “pay-as-you-go” basis. 
by seeing that your own subscription is at once renewed by sending the check for $2.50 without a day’s delay to | 
In the second place you can interest some one else in becoming a subscriber by a little personal work, a 
thirdly, you can write to the editor and assure him of your willingness to help him and his co-workers to increase | 
But I cannot make bricks without straw. V 
you respond to this statement in some substantial way and thus again assure us of your confidence and cooperation? 


The paper is yours. 


A Frank Statement by the Editor : 


I am your servant. 


] 


TMHE administrative committee of the Board of Missionary Cooperation has charged me with the responsibility of e 
This is a herculean task for one man, and he can dc 


I find by a study of the books that there is alway 


You can do this first of 


JOHN A. EARL, | 


J 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Mr. Ben W. Hooper, an active layman 
in the Morgan Park church, Chicago, has 
been reelected chairman of the railroad 
labor board. He came to Chicago from 
Tennessee when he became a member 
of. this board. 

The Temple Church, Los Angeles, col- 
lected a total of $165,158 in all funds for 
the year. The general fund received was 
$58,561; the mission fund, $54,561; spe- 
cial gifts, $6,735; fellowship, $1,167, and 
the home fund $44,132. 

The Baptists at Mattoon, IIl., laid re- 
cently the cornerstone of what is to be 
a beautiful new house of worship. Rev. 
J. M. Lively began his ninth year as 
pastor on May 1. The last statement is 
more than the statement of a fact. It 
is one of the great factors in the change 
which has come in the life of the church 
in that city. 

The Southern Baptist Convention 
which closed its sessions just as our 
Milwaukee convention was about to open, 
had of registered messengers more than 
5,500, the greatest number ever in attend- 
ance except at the meeting which was 
held in Washington, D. C., some years 
The next meeting will be held in 
Memphis. 

Dr. Homer J. Vosburgh of Watertown, 
N. Y swrites ‘concerning? Dia Wee 
Spinney, whose death we recorded in 
an earlier issue: “He passed away at 
Babylon, N. Y., where he had been pas- 
tor for nearly two years. His earlier 
ministry was devoted chiefly to churches 
of the middle west. He was pastor of 
the First Church, Duluth, and the First 
Church, Owatonna, in Minnesota, and 
Beloit and the South Church, Milwau- 
kee. His pastorates were remarkable for 
the number who were converted and for 
the richness of the services of prayer. He 
was preeminently a missionary pastor 
and sought to lead his churches into full 
fellowship with the entire program of 
Christ. Huis pulpit always sounded the 
note of militant loyalty to Christ, his 
kingdom and his church.” 


ago. 


Rev. H. W. Virgin of Amarillo, Tex., 
has accepted the call to the North Shore 
Church, Chicago. Texas parts with Dr. 
Virgin reluctantly, 


Rev. E. L. Dakin made a spirited ten- 
minute speech on the reasons we, as a 
denomination, in our organized work 
were not enlisting a much larger number 
of young people. He said that the chief 
reason was that the programs we have 
made had not place for youth. We find 
that our Methodist friends are concerned 
over the ever-widening gulf between the 
church school, the young people’s or- 
ganization and the service of worship 
of the church. They went so far as to 
suggest that the young people’s society 
and the Sunday-school work should be 
merged. We hear many complaints from 
pastors who say that the more active 
these organizations are the more diffi- 
culty they have to enlist the young folks 
ix. the regular work and worship of the 
church, which is but another way of sav- 
ing when we find a medicine for one ill 
we are apt to aggravate another. 


In the discussion at Springfield, Mass., 
over the war issue there were some 
strange arguments used. One brother 
was afraid that the church would be 
embarrassed by extreme pacificism. “The 
good Samaritan would have been a bet- 
ter Samaritan if he had knocked the 
stuffing out of the robbers,” he said. In 
the matter of lessening the number of 
bishops it seems to an outsider that the 
conference did not know what it did 
want to do, at least not long at a time. 
First it was decided to elect five bishops 
and they were elected. Then in a day 
or two somebody moved to reconsider 
and they did reconsider and made the 
number three. Then the problem was 
which three. Then the conference voted 
to retain all the present areas. With 
the areas they needed bishops, so they 
again made the number five and it re- 
mained five—at least that was the last 
report. 


Rev. A. E. Waechter of the S| 
Park Church, Detroit, has accepted: 
to the new Ferndale Church in the | 
borhood of Highland Park in the 
city. 


“To me,” writes Rabbi Abba Silt 
a Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. paper, “Ai 
ca is infinitely more than an aggreg 
110,000,000 men; to me. America is af 
the submerged races wish to be ant 
not; to me America is the co, 
realization of what the ages have | 
and labored for.” 


ing executive secretary of the Bod 
Missionary Cooperation until the pi 
nent executive secretary is found. | 
congratulate the nominating com! 
on this wise provision in a time of! 
gency. Mr. Bowler has been cl 
Dr. Aitchison throughout the perl 
the New World Movement and hi 


confidence of the whole denominai 


Baptist work among the Czech} 
vakians did not begin in the hon 
of these peoples. There are, acct 
to Rev. K. W. Strzelec, about 10 
these people in Poland_ whose {i 
settled there in the early part 
seventeenth century, after the deff 
the Bohemian army by the Ausé 
They were a Protestant people. } 
were required to accept the Cat 
faith or leave their homeland. The! 
and have kept their peculiar spe 
their religion up to the present 
John Jersak came into touch wit} 
German Baptists and returned to 4 
his native town in Poland, and prel 
to his fellow townsmen. A churcl 
organized in 1872, thirteen years Il 
Rev. Henry Novotny of Prague wa? 
tized, and many years before the 0@ 
zation of the First Baptist church 1 
city. Thus the gospel is sowed like ® 
and springs into life in the most oF 
places. Mr. Jersak who establish! 
church in Zelow is still living at th 
of eighty-three. He lives in Lodz. 


( 


if, 1924 


ll come as a surprise to many 
r. Killam has resigned as asso- 
jitor of THe BAPTIST to take effect 
)) The administrative committee 
oard of Missionary Cooperation 
ppted the resignation, with regret 
ssed resolutions of appreciation 
| heroic and able service of Mr. 
‘in his four years with Tur 


are three men on this year’s pro- 
t Northfield, who come from 
freain. Kev. J. L. Craig, a well- 
‘pastor from Glasgow, Scotland, 
ty. F. W. Norwood of the City 
{ London. Dr. Norwood was a 
pastor in Australia, where he was 
following the war, in which he 
In some capacity, he remained in 
' . . . 

/ for a brief rest and was invited 
fc in this Congregational church. 
‘remained five years. He will be 
laily in the missionary confer- 
‘Dr. E. W. Gibbons, pastor of the 
‘Road Church, another Baptist, 
specially because of his work in 
if young people, is the third. 


deacons of the McMinnv'lle 
| McMinnville, .Ore., send us an 
i that church which was taken 
unt of rumors in some quarters 
re is lack of loyalty on the part 
citizens toward Linfield College 
/midst. That the church is pro- 
| with a new. church building 
‘s given as an evidence that there 
‘ermination upon the part of the 
oO minister to the religious needs 
tudent body—a movement in which 
munity is cooperating. Recently 
yor, Rev. C. L. Trawin, tendered 
nation which the church did not 
jut on the other hand granted him 
of absence for three months and 
ve the promise of his return in 


7 tall, 


other item we have called atten- 
he far-reaching service of a lay- 
0 is serving the denomination 
‘ig its ministers and missionaries. 
f€ many men in our denomina- 
business and professional experi- 
10 give to the cause services 
uld not be bought. In the study 
eport of the board of education, 
as made at Milwaukee, we find 
cords: “Mention ought to be 
the long service of Mr. Frank 
- of Des Moines, as treasurer of 
d of education. He has served 
sly for twelve years since the 
tion of the board in 1912. It 
h a labor of love, for he has 
rithout compensation, His work 
almost invaluable, for in addi- 
je usual duties he has cheerfully 
year by year on his own notes 
S of dollars to finance the board 
je periods of small receipts. It 
'y of note that in all these years 
tors have never found the dis- 
of a single penny, though he 
lled millions of dollars. The 
Pes that it may have his services 
‘ter for many years to come.” 


Rev. T. B. Frary has accepted the call 
of the First Church, Lapeer, Mich., and 
began his work immediately following 
the Milwaukee convention, which he at- 


tended, 


Miss Beatrice Underwood, one of our 
South Dakota Baptists, has been ap- 
pointed as a matron in the orphanage at 
Kodiak, Alaska. She has been teaching 
in the public schools of that state. She 
is a graduate of the Missionary Train- 
ing School, Chicago. 


Rev. R. B. Deer, who was granted a 
month’s vacation just before the meet- 
ing of the convention in Milwaukee, re- 
turned to his work as pastor of the First 
Church, Terre Haute, on June 8. He, 
with his family, spent a part of the time 
at Lake Geneva and went from there to 
Milwaukee. The church reports a fruit- 
ful year. 


The Immanuel Church of Salt Lake 
City has called Rev. Franklin G. Huling 
of Pendleton, Ore., to become its pastor. 
Mr. Huling begins his work June 15. 
He accepted the call to Pendleton imme- 
dately following his graduation at Louis- 
ville and has had a most successful pas- 
torate. The church building has been 
remodeled and enlarged and the mem- 
bership has been strengthened by the ad- 
dition of 123 new members. While not 
the largest church in Pendleton the con- 
gregations are reported to be among the 
best in that city. 


A fifteen-minute vesper features the 
evening sessions of the B. Y. P. U. of A. 
Convention at Denver, Colo., July 9-13. 
These short periods of evening devotion 
are certain to be crowded full of mean- 
ing with Dr. D. J. Evans of Kansas City, 
Mo., in charge. The vespers will be 
preparation for the coronation address 
which Dr. Evans will give at the clos- 
ing session of the convention, Sunday 
evening. There is inestimable value in 
the frequent appearance before a con- 
vention of such a man as Dr. Evans. 
His messages will surely send the dele- 
gates back to their local churches more 
determined than ever to live for Christ. 
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A member of the Judson Memorial 
Church, Minneapolis, writes: “The eight 
months of Rey. Howard A. Vernon’s pas- 
torate have been richly blessed. In that 
time 101 additions made to 


have been 


the church membership by letter and 
baptism. The spiritual tone has been 
lifted and we have become better ac- 
quainted with the mind and heart of 


Jesus our divine leader.” 

The Near East Relief received a check 
for over $5,000 recently from the Ray- 
mond- Whitcomb 1924 Mediterranean 
cruise. The party under the direction 
of this company saw with their own eyes 
the work being done and in appreciation 
of the life-saving program made _ this 
contribution. Wonder what the financial 
result would be if all of our people could 
see the work of our missionaries and 
teachers and relief agencies? It certainly 
would not.tend to close the pocketbook 
or harden the heart. 


The Central Church of Providence, R. 
I., followed the lead of the old First 
Church and has adopted the plan of an 
associate membership and also has a 
student membership. Associate mem- 
bers may be received from other than 
Baptist churches upon their letters and 
may enjoy all of the privileges of the 
church except the right to vote on mat- 
ters relating to the nature of a Baptist 
church. The student membership sim- 
ply provides for a direct relation to the 
church upon the part of the students 
during their student days. The salary of 
the pastor, Rev. Clarence Gallup, was in- 
creased, 

Did you see Dr. Frank Bachelor, busi- 
ness manager of Kalamazoo College, the 
last days at Milwaukee? What a smile! 
He came late because he felt he must 
see that every pledge was in hand in the 
campaign for $600,000. The pledges 
came through. It was not necessary to 
call upon those who had underwritten the 
last few thousands of dollars. Smile, 
“Bach,” we will all smile with you, 
for we know that you have stayed by 
that job when the outlook was none too 
promising and success just had to come. 
There were hundreds of subscribers and 
workers smiling back home, but the busi- 
ness manager represented them at the 
convention. 

Ramsay MacDecnald, the new British 
prime minister, speaking to delegates of 
the Free Church Council in London, held 
up the Scottish Sabbath as typifying the 
spiritual values in the nation’s life. “I 
am amazed,” he said, “at a great many 
of my old friends saying that the old 
Scottish Sabbath was a burden. I would 
like to see a state of society where every 
man and woman preferred the old Scotch 
Sabbath to the modern French one, be- 
cause in that state of society you would 
have fine, solid, eternal foundations of 
character and self-command.” The es- 
sence of Christianity, according to Mr. 
MacDonald, is that it is the value of the 
human quality that alone can save the 
people of the world. “Those of the earth 
can never receive that quality from the 
earth; it can only be received from the 
Infinite.” 

(Continued on page 483.) 
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Digest of Report of the American Baptist Foreig, 


MIYHE news from foreign lands this year 

gives me the picture of thousands of 
Christian workers reaping a rich harvest 
of golden sheaves, while ominous clouds 
roll up from the horizon and the sky 
slowly blackens. Anybody can see the 
clouds: the earthquake in Japan and then 
the exclusion calamity, portending a re- 
vulsion of the whole Orient against our 
American Christianity; the anarchy in 
China of which no man sees the end; 
the passing of our missions in India, ac- 
cording to the British plan of devolution 
for the first time under the power of 
Hindu, Mohammedan and _ Buddhist 
parliament and departments of education; 
the governmental teaching of atheism to 
the youth of Russia and Siberia, with a 
missionary zeal which is taking it into 
China, Indian, Turkey and Central Asia; 
the slow crushing of the Protestant mid- 
dle classes in Germany; and, last but not 
least, the threatened failure of our Bap- 
tist people at home to support their for- 
eign work during this coming year. 

No one can tell just what these clouds 
mean. Some may blow over, some may 
have a silver lining, some may even help 
the crop in ways we do not now under- 
stand; but to human eyes they look dark 
and threatening. 

Meanwhile, as if to encourage us and 
lure us on to stronger faith and more 
consecrated endeavor, God is giving us 
the harvest. Those who have toiled long 
are reaping at last. The newer mis- 
sionaries are gathering the grain planted 
in tears by other men’s labors. The 
Congo revival goes right on in its third 
year now, till we hardly know where 
to bestow the sheaves; the fruitful work 
under Mr. Young on the Chinese border 
of Burma resembles the conversion of the 
Karens a century ago; Assam and the 
Philippines are jubilant over the best 
year in all their history; South India finds 
the willing people crowding into the 
churches as never before since the great 
revival under Dr. Clough; West China 
is encouraged by steady progress and 
Japan rejoiced in an unusual openness 
of mind to the Christian message till the 
exclusion act struck both Japanese Chris- 
tians and missionaries almost dumb. The 
baptisms so far reported for the year 
are 16,035, nearly the same as last year, 
which you will remember was the best 
we ever had. 

Hear Harding, Garo missionary, As- 
sam, “The Garos themselves have sup- 
ported seven of their own evangelists. 
These men have ranged the hills in rain 
and sun, in heat and cold, carrying the 
wonderful story, which will never cease 
to be told, to hundreds of villages and 
thousands of hearts. Partial returns 
show about 660 baptisms. Most en- 
couraging reports come from every one 
of our churches. In the whole fifteen 
years I have worked in these hills, I 
have never seen the prospects brighter, 
nor the situation as encouraging as at 
present. Schools are a great evangelizing 
agency, and the Christians who come 
through our schools are the young peo- 
ple who have enthusiasm and a whole 


Mission Society 


By F. L. ANDERSON 


life of service for Jesus Christ before 
them. Last year 348 of our school boys 
and girls were baptized. 

Speaking of his Bible school, he says, 
“There have been moments in the class- 
room, never to be forgotten, when ‘the 
veil of sense’ which ‘hangs between His 
radiant form and ours’ seemed almost 
to vanish, so conscious were we of His 
presence with us. I have seen these 
stolid, matter of fact, unimaginative Garo 
students break down in tears as their 


inner heart grasped the great tenderness 


FRANK A. SMITH. 


The board of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, on the recom- 
mendation of its executive committee, 
unanimously elected Dr. Frank A. Smith, 
on May 19, as secretary of missions. Dr. 
Smith was born in Lynn, Mass., and was 
baptized into the fellowship of the Em- 
manuel Baptist church of Brooklyn. He 
was graduated from Brown University 
and Crozer Theological Seminary, and 
received the degree of doctor of divinity 
from Brown University in 1917. He was 
ordained in Brooklyn and has had pas- 
torates with the First Baptist church, 
Somerville, First Baptist church, Had- 
donfield and the Central Baptist Church 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey. During these 
pastorates Dr. Smith has been secretary 
of education of the New Jersey Baptist 
Convention and a member of the board 
of the Home Mission Society, serving 
as chairman of the education committee. 
From its establishment, he has been 
president of the board of trustees of the 
International Baptist Seminary, is a trus- 
tee of Crozer Theological Seminary and 
Peddie Institute, also a member of the 
board of Hartshorn Memorial College, 
Virginia Union University, Bishop Col- 
lege and Bacone College. 


of God’s love. As I have read to} 
some great passage from the prc. 
or some psalm like the fifty-first or| 
word from Jesus’ lips, I have not 
great quiet steal over the class—ry 
coughed, paper ceased to rusth 
creaky seats became silent all at «, 
and as I have looked up from {| 
Book, I have found the men with - 
bowed and sometimes in tears, | 
great message from God’s heart 
finding them. We do not need to! 
inspiration 1n our school. The mi 
ready know what it is, for they: 
felt its power in moments like the 

We are kept well informed abo 
fairs in Russia and all our intere: 
Europe by our admirable represent} 
Dr. Rushbrooke and Dr. Lewis. Th, 
way we can help Russian Baptist} 
is from the outside, by counsel, y, 
encouragement and financial aid, | 
greatly please our people to knoy| 
during the last year we have help; 
Russian brethren to found a the| 
cal seminary at Petrograd, and y 
eagerly watching for and seizing | 
opportunity to strengthen our ca‘ 
Russia. 

We now turn to the finances 4 
society. We have the pleasure | 
porting that our deficit has be 
duced $49,000 during the past ye, 
from $661,000 to $612,000. At tf 
ginning of the year we hoped to d 
it $150,000, the figure named 1) 
budget, but we were disappointed ii) 
We underspent our budget for thet 
but received much less than we exp? 
with the result that on the current fd 
we had $2400 deficit. This woulda 
been much more except that our ij 
from designated gifts, matured anni 
etc., exceeded our expectations. TI 
ficit on the current budget of $240) 
turned into the $49,000 available paa 
on our general deficit by a gift % 
nated for the debt and a large ai) 
from favorable exchange from Indi 

Concerning the policy of the bod 
the theological controversy: 

Our denomination, our society ai! 
churches have always given to olf 
missionaries and pastors a consida 
degree of liberty of theological ofil 
The Northern Baptist Convention 
cooperating societies in all electiore 
appointments have acted consistery 
accordance with this long-standin|! 
nominational policy. In fact the fir|| 
law of the convention states broadlll 
“any Baptist church in the United 4 
may appoint delegates.” There | 
limitation whatever, except the fink 
condition added last year. Any fl 
in the United States, which calls itl 
Baptist church, whatever its the 
may be represented in the convell 
There has never been any publi@ 
posal to insert a_ theological te! | 
membership in the convention. Th! 
is that churches of many differe!) 
rieties have continually sent deli@ 
without protest from any quarter. |‘ 
bates in the convention, men of dec# 
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hat Shall We Say to These Things?” 


NG, long ago the greatest human interpreter of 
spiritual truth under the divine inspiration of 
doly Spirit asked the question which forms the 
ing of this editorial. Having traversed the 
jad that covers the great themes of theology in 
enerations not shunning the riddle of the uni- 
as it appears in the problem of sin and suffer- 
md death in a universe created and controlled 
God who is Love, he seemed to find himself in 
ind alley which later turned out to be an open 
Way as he answered his own question in these 
jorable words: “If God is for us, who is against 
' With similar feelings we seek to record our 
‘pretation of the convention just closed at Mil- 
“ee. 

» have heard of people who went to church to 
fand remained to pray, but we went to pray and 
‘ined in the spirit of fraternal fellowship to do 
usiness for which the convention meets annually. 
ings ran high at times and there were tense 
ints when faces were drawn with pain and eyes 
‘heir kindly luster ; but under the masterful guid- 
of President Shank shoals were avoided and an 
‘keel was maintained in dangerous places. The 
‘Outstanding matters of dispute in the conven- 
were the declaration of principles, and the differ- 
(of opinion regarding the best way to meet the 
tion which had arisen over the alleged irregular- 
{ the foreign mission board in supporting a very 
Missionaries who were said to have lost their 
telical faith. One could wish that the second 
lese matters might have been settled in execu- 
Session of the foreign board itself by bringing 
le convention its definite analysis of the situa- 
/even naming the men. who were accused and 
ming the delegates that everything was being 
_by the board to remedy the situation asking 
committee of the convention to work with the 
| im an advisory capacity to that end. We be- 
that this method of handling a difficult situa- 
vould have cleared the atmosphere, removed sus- 
1 from a host of our missionaries who are true 


to the faith of Baptists and put the Foreign Mission 
Society a year ahead of where it is now. That would 
have been the whole loaf, but we had to content our- 
selves with half a loaf in the form of a commission 
of seven appointed by the president of the convention 
to look into the whole situation and report to the 
next convention. We believe the commission is well 
chosen and that the high ethics involved in the in- 
vestigation will be maintained. In the meantime the 
foreign society welcomes the investigation, and the 
parties who fought for the investigation have prom- 
ised to cooperate with the society in its foreign mis- 
sion work wherever it is carried on in Asia, Africa 
and Europe. This is a happy armistice which we 
trust will issue in a permanent treaty of full co- 
operation after the year is over. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that only a small part of the $25,000 voted 
to carry on the investigation will be spent; but if 
necessity requires the spending of the whole amount, ~ 
it will be well worth it if permanent confidence can 
be restored and all accusations put to rest. 

The large vote which accepted the Stockholm mes- 
sage of Baptist principles and purpose as voicing the 
faith and practice of the denomination settled the 
vexed question of doctrine which has been a disturb- 
ing element in the conventions since it broke out at 
Buffalo four years ago. Of course there were some 
who preferred a more homiletical and rigid statement 
under the title, “The Milwaukee Confession of 
Faith,” hoping thereby to make Milwaukee more 
famous and add to the historical luster of New Hamp- 
shire; but the delegates gave them little hope of im- 
posing such a document upon the denomination. On 
the expressed and written statement involved in the 
resolution that the Stockholm message was never to 
be construed as a creed or used as a test of fellowship 
or service in a Baptist church or in the wider area of 
common labor for the kingdom of. God, the message 
went through with a sweeping majority. Baptists are 
jealous of anything that would even seem to limit 
their liberty of conscience and their freedom to think 
for themselves. We believe that all reasonable de- 
mands for a statement of the Baptist position are 
satisfied with the Stockholm message, and this mat- 
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ter should hereafter be dropped as a bone of conten- 
tion at our convention gatherings. 

Possibly one word, inclusive, spells the full inter- 
pretation of the net result of the convention at Mil- 
waukee. All types of Baptists were present, all kinds 
of ideas were expressed, all sorts of things were pro- 
posed, and all were included. We believe this is 
strictly according to the Baptist way of doing things. 
When Zimmerman was made captain of the Cubs it 
cured him of his chronic altercations with the umpire. 
Sharing the responsibility of running the team 
stabilized the great baseball player and made him a 
constructive force. Having included all Baptists in 
a common statement of principles and having taken 
all into a thorough study of one of our great societies, 
we are now ready to enlarge the circle and include 
every type of Baptist in the administrative functions 
of our organized work. When this last is done as it 
will be done, we are sure, we ought to become a happy 
family loving each other and pulling together in 
mutual confidence for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom through existing denominational agencies. 


“There Is a Tide’”’ 


F course the eddies were in evidence as the tide 

came in and reached its flood on Sunday, June l, 
at Milwaukee. But the eddies were forgotten in the 
lift of that great message spoken by the preacher of 
the convention sermon. We have heard many con- 
vention sermons but never were we so thrilled and 
moved as we were under the spell of Wallace Petty. 
The old and vital truth of regeneration was made 
to live again. Jt seemed that Petty had sat by night 
with Jesus and learned again the sweep and plumb 
of that memorable conversation with Nicodemus. The 
wind of which Jesus spoke blowing where it listeth 
had swept the heart of the preacher and touched 
every chord of his sympathies as he sounded out the 
trumpet notes of challenge to a new birth of the 
world, not only in individual conversions to Jesus 
Christ but through regenerated individuals to a new 
birth of nations in their attitude toward one an- 
other, a new birth of the mind enabling men to think 
in terms of the mind of Christ, and a new birth of 
all human activities which will forever remove the 
plague spots from our civilization. There was sing- 
ing at the close of the sermon, but singing was out 
of order because the people wanted to walk quietly 
out of the auditorium in the hush that had fallen 
over them when the preacher told with consummate 
skill a touching story of a small boy in a Pullman 
sleeper saying his prayer, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep” as ‘he knelt in the aisle before his berth. In 
the evangelical atmosphere of that message, in its 
evangelistic passion, in its breadth of view, we felt 
the tide that must lift all Baptists to a higher level 
of unity and fellowship in the common work of the 
Master committed to us as a denomination. 

But this tide rose even higher in the evening 
when missionaries were introduced who had seen 
many years of service on the frontier and when the 
new recruits full of enthusiasm and hope were pre- 
sented. Fine young men and splendid young women 
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brought to us again the scenes of the Acts when ; 
Spirit said, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for | 
work to which I have called them.”  Controye 
cannot live in an atmosphere like that which } 
created by the testimonies of these young people, 
they told in modest words and yet with the ring! 
er.thusiasm and joy their devotion to Jesus Chi 
Sons were leaving mothers and daughters were | 
ing fathers and children were leaving parents to; 
on a mission which promised no financial wealth, 
worldly glory, no personal comfort, and all for | 
sake of the love of Christ which constrained then 
live over again his life among those who are y 
needy. If the convention could have closed on Sun} 
night without the necessity of the backwash t} 
came on Monday and Tuesday with the gradual 
parture of the delegates to their homes, the clir} 
would have been reached. But of course the bij 
ness of the convention seems to require the full a 
days given to it. Nonetheless we feel that if it eo) 
be arranged in the future, Sunday night is the 7{ 
ural time to close the convention. Five days oj 
are enough. The tide is usually at its flood at | 
end of five days, closing with Sunday night. Ne: 
was this so fully demonstrated as it was at Milwi 
kee. That was the tide of time and of truth inc 
nated in youth who give themselves in utter cor 
cration to make practical the high ideals voiced} 
the convention sermon. 4 
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HE value of a young people’s convention 

partly in the fact that enthusiasm is created} 
numbers. Baseball draws its thousands not alone 
see the game, but that the multitudes who attend | 
games may have the thrill of the psychology of k 
crowd expressing itself in ways characteristic 0% 
mass of baseball fans. So crowds of young people il 
gather at Denver, Colo., from July 9 to 18 to cal 
the enthusiasm which comes only from numbé 
When there is added to this the idea of a vacatiorl 
a summer paradise such as Colorado is, the val 
of a young people’s convention is heightened. { 
rarer atmosphere ever filled the lungs, no gran) 
scenery ever thrilled the soul, no finer hospitality e} 
greeted the visitor than Colorado affords. But It 
ter than these things and yet a normal part of thi 
is the inspiration young people catch in the spirity 
atmosphere of a great convention. Here life dei 
ions are made which recruit the ranks of young 1” 
and women giving themselves wholly to some for 
of Christian service, here problems are faced 
frankly discussed which baffle all human wisd! 
and yet yield to a spiritual approach, here friet 
ships are formed which last for a lifetime, here & 
realities of the Christian religion take on larger F 


The Value of a Young People’s Cor 
vention 


1m 
spective and substance. We therefore urge the by 
tors to take a personal and vital interest in the ch 
vention at Denver and see to it that some OF ® 
young people are sent to the mile-high city for i 
convention that gathers there in July. | 
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4s obvious from this first recorded 
‘tement of Jesus in that remarkable 
ght conference which our Lord had 
tNicodemus, that their previous con- 
y:ion had introduced the subject of 
<ingdom of God. The Hebrew 
(zr had come to the Maste1 with the 
Jld dream of a changed world. It 
3, dream which the Nazarene him- 
flad inherited fromm the traditions of 
i But as their conversation had 
yeded, it was evident to the Phaiisce 
ivhile they both used the same term 
buthful teacher from Galilee was in- 
fg it with an entirely new meaning. 
); hope of material prosperity, of 
jial power, of the return of the 
sic empire and the Solomonic splen- 
‘hat had burned in the hearts of 
[sw patriots since the decadence of 
ation’s greatness, had no place in 
‘ingdom of which Jesus had been 
jing. It was to be a kingdom that 
4. change the world not by the re- 
mf Jewish ascendency, but by chang- 
.en into citizens of a spiritual com- 
Wealth. It was to come not by force 
inquest but by the power of God 
i; upon the lives of men; not by the 
row of the autocracy of Rome, but 
j2 regeneration of human souls. 

‘en one remembers the background, 
ctual and religious, of the Hebrew 
(man, One is not surprised at the 
(ment such a declaration excited in 
ind. The plan seemed so vague, so 
3e, SO impossible, so impractical. 
i is no evidence in the recorded con- 
‘ion that his amazement abated. 
Jas he took his homeward way 
igh the dark streets of the sleeping 
jyne can almost hear him muttering 
lmself, “Strange man, this winsome 
/—strange plan—how can a man be 
fagain when he is old?” 

' Again Wise Men Confer. 

{9 thousand years have slipped into 
y since Nicodemus, pondering the 
\! of Jesus, found his way homeward 
ith the Syrian night. And again the 
(men of the world are conferring 
sler in search of a way to change the 
+. For half a decade we have been 
ering disillusioned through the 
| of disenchantment. The fair fol- 
‘hich we hoped were to redeem hu- 
ly have one after another betrayed 
) own futility. A century which 
id bright with the promise of prog- 
sind the prophecy of brilliant suc- 
jzomes to the close of its first quar- 
_a world perplexed to the point of 
( and cynical to the verge of ac- 
edged defeat. 

W large grows the scrap heap of 
loned hopes! The doctrine of god- 
automatic progress lies buried on 
\ttlefields of France. The desperate 
\on of salvation through social and 
rial revolution has had its bloody 
i in Moscow and Petrograd. Re- 


demiption by materialistic intellectualism 
reveals its fallacy in broken Germany. 
The dominion of force has shattered its 
scepter on a stubborn world which it 
could bankrupt but not subdue. Around 
this scrap-heap of abandoned hopes the 
wise men of the world gather, asking in 
all seriousness where the power is to be 
discovered that will save a civilization in 
which has been invested the heroic sacri- 
fice and consecrated service of twenty 
centuries, and which honesty compels 
them to admit is critically threatened 
with disaster. On one thing all are 
agreed—the world must be changed, not 
by drastic revolution or social upheaval, 
but by some process that will enable so- 
ciety to conserve that which is of value 
in all of our institutions and ideas while 
eliminating the destructive, pernicious 
influences which menace the very life of 
our culture. 

So man’s extremity again is God’s op- 
portunity. In the hour of crisis there is 
a new willingness on the part of wise 
men to attend to the power of spirit over 
matter and right over wrong. These 
wise nen are slowly but surely coming 
to the conviction that all political, socia! 
and industrial ills are but superficial 
symptoms of deep-seated spiritual mal- 
adies. For the cure of these maladies, 
programs and policies which dea! only 
with the symptoms become obviously 
toolish—like attacking scarlet fever rash 
with talcum or attempting to cool the 
fevered cheek of a tubercular patient 
with cold cream. 

Recently a representative of American 
business interests made a careiul survey 
of European conditions. The survey was 
made with the explicit purpose of rec- 
ommending to the group he represented, 
ways and means of stabilizing the eco- 
nomic life of the continent. It had been 
suggested that he investigate the stand- 
ardization of the lira, pound, and roubie; 
the reestablishment of river navigation; 
the resumption of railroad transportation 
without interference by the many cus- 
toms changes due to new geographical 
allocations. He made a careful study 
along these and other lines. When he 
returned he reported to his constituency 
that he had considered the effect of 
standardizing European currency — re- 
establishing river and rail transportation 
along with many other expedients that 
might stabilize economic conditions. 


{phe each man is given a marble 
to carve for the wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten 
the beauty of all; 

And only his soul has the magic 
to give it a grace; 

And only his hands have the cun- 
ning to put it in place. 


Changed Men Will Change the World 


“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.’—John 3:3. 


THE CONVENTION SERMON BY C. WALLACE PETTY 


And it was his verdict that all suggested 
programs might be instituted without 
success, because the economic chaos was 
but a result of a deep-seated spiritual dis 
order and “If you would stabilize Europe 
economically,” he said, “you must first 
heal Europe’s spiritual maladies.” And 
that verdict has been substantiated by 
many competent students of modern con- 
ditions. The world must be changed 
spiritually. It is a sinner at the mourn- 
ers’ bench praying to whatever gods 
there be—‘“Save or I perish.” 
The Age Must Be Changed. 

Spiritual leadership faces a challenge 
and an opportunity in the growing con- 
sciousness of the wise men that redemp- 
tion, not revision or reform, is the way 
to normalcy. The challenge has already 
had a sobering effect upon the church’s 
message. The differentiation made a de- 
cade ago with much vehemence between 
the individual and the social gospels is 
losing rapidly any significance it ever had. 
There is one gospel—the gospel of Christ 
with its power to save a human soul and 
through saved men to save the world. 
We are not talking so much about ad- 
justing our gospel to the age, and are 
fast becoming much concerned as to how 
we shall adjust the age to our gospel 
which is a vastly different thing. It is 
the age that must be changed, not the 
gospel. With the challenge comes the 
opportunity. A discouraged world, con- 
scious of its failures and follies—realiz- 
ing the imperative need of a change 
which it is rapidly becoming convinced 
must be accomplished through spiritual 
healing—such a world presents the great- 
est opportunity that has confronted 
Christian leadership since the days of 
the Reformation to declare the evangel 
of Jesus, “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” 

1 The evangel of our faith to this mod- 
ern world is the good news that 
Jesus Christ can change men. The colos- 
sal character of the task of human re- 
demption grows more evident as we 
learn more about the intricate constitu- 
tion of personality. If the 5000 visible 
stars in the firmament of David’s day 
excited his reverence for the glory and 
power of God, how much more should 
we revere’ the omnipotence of a God 
who fills the abyss of space with a thou- 
sand solar systems and peoples his heav- 
ens with a million stars which our tele- 
scopes have found? If Nicodemus mar- 
veiled at the regeneration of a human 
soul, largely because he confused his 
categories in attempting to find a physi- 
cal explanation for a spiritual process, 
how much more amazing to us who have 
at our disposal so much knowledge about 
human nature, should be the possibility 
of its transformation! Many commend- 
able social programs have gone to wreck 
on the rock of this human nature. High 
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ethical ideals have been established by 
seer and prophet only to be declared im- 
piactical because of this human nature. 
Its regeneration is something that must 
be accomplished from above if at all. It 
is God’s task. 

It is not only a difficult thing to con- 
ceive, but the mystery of the process 
whereby men are born again is deep and 
inscrutable. Some modern psychologists 
have attempted to plumb the depths of 
the Christian experience ‘by their scien- 
tific method, but their success has been 
exceedingly meager. Their work has 
been valuable for what it has cataloged 
of facts describing the experience of re- 
generation. Starbuck, Evans, James, Coe 
and many others have accumulated much 
interesting data concerning it. But the 
how of the process is still a sublime 
mystery. It is not an experiment that 
can be made in a test tube. It is some- 
thing that does not acclimate itself to 
the laboratory. It is life, and life is al- 
ways a mystery. 

Modern biology is a science to which 
we owe much, Its apostles have made 
invaluable contributions to the store of 
the world’s knowledge. As a result we 
know more things about life than any 
other generation that has ever lived. Cell 
and tissue, blood and nerve, have all been 
studied particularly and in their various 
relationships—but life itself!—as Drum- 
mond said a generation ago, life is the 
one thing that wanders through the 
world of science undefined and unex- 
plained. 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I ‘could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 
Life is a mysterious thing. And if this 
is true in the realm of the natural, how 
much more so in the realm of the spir- 
itual? “The wind blowth where it list- 
eth; thou canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth; so is everyone that 
is born of the spirit.” 

Variations in Experience 


The variations that occur in the ex- 
perience of regeneration add somewhat 
to its mystery. As no two men are born 
physically alike, so no two men are born 
spiritually alike. And it is always a dis- 
astrous thing when the church attempts 
to standardize a life process. One has 
only to turn through the pages of his 
New Testament to see how great are 
the varieties of Christian experience. 

Nathanael meets up with Jesus on the 
highway. A few casual observations are 
exchanged between them: But the mys- 
tic winsomeness of the Christ character 
grips the guileless soul of the mystic 
young Jew and without any other evi- 
dence to warrant his surrender Nathan- 
ael made spiritual capitulation with the 
confession, “Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God.” 

Thomas had as fine a loyalty for the 
Master as did Nathanael. He was ready 
to go with his Lord even unto death. Yet 
there was-always a judicial element in 
his intellectual approach to Christ. .The 
idea that his dead Friend could be alive 


again was too great a blessing for him 
to accept as true without indisputable 
evidence—and the pragmatist waited un- 
til he felt the scarred hands and riven 
side. 

Paul met his Christ in a blaze of 
heavenly light, more dazzling than the 
light of the sun. There was a complete 
upheaval in his life. The foundations of 
his personality trembled. A divine voice 
echoed through the corridor of his soul. 
And so terrific was the experience that 
when it was over he stumbled in physical 
blindness for three days. ‘Timothy, the 
beloved spiritual son of this same Paul, 
grew up in the fear and admonition of 
the Lord, with no catastrophic element 
manifesting itself in his religious life. 

There is little use in trying to stand- 
ardize the Christian experience. Tem- 
perament, education, environment and 
many other factors influence the varia- 
tions that are so common in the mani- 
festations of the Christian life. The 
sun’s white rays steal through a great 
cathedral window. The violet in the ray 
is appropriated by the violet glass, the 
red by the red glass, the green by the 
green glass. Much of the beauty of the 
cathedral comes from the 
colors, but it is all the sun’s white light, 
transmutted to the sanctuary through the 
individual panes. And when the warm 
white light of the love of God as re- 
vealed in Christ, shines through a human 
life with redemptive power, in its trans- 
mission into experience it may take color 
from the individuality it has redeemed, 
but it is nevertheless the Divine Power 
that redeems. ; 

But one does not have to admit the 
difficulty, or attempt to define the mys- 
tery, or explain the variations in the ex- 
perience of regeneration to prove its 
reality. The biographies of men born 
again by the power of God are open for 
all the world to read. From Augustine 
to MacCauley; from Francis of Assissi to 
Hadley of Water Street, the power has 
worked redemption. No facts are more 


MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS, 
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variation of 
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easily verified; no truth more e& 
established. Sinners reborn to ¢ 
hood; the enemies of men transfor 
into humanity’s truest friends; deba; 
ers of their fellowmen become defen 
of the faith; haters become oy 
drunkards become sober and self , 
trolled; the profane become pious— 
it miracle, mystery, or what you wij 
is real. So the spiritually blind rec 
their sight and the beauty of God’s w 
unfolds before their spiritual vision, 
to the souls of those who were spirity 
deaf break the harmonies of cele 
worlds. The morally lame and crip’ 
walk again. ‘These things have we 
seen, yea, these things have we exp 
enced, and again I say, call it mir; 
mystery, or what you will, it is real, 


are born again from above. Christ | 
change men. 
2. Regenerate men must develop | 
generate minds. Changed men 9 
change the thinking of the world, § 
itual life like the physical life has: 
period of infancy, its growth, and unf| 
ing to maturity. So Paul wrote conc; 
ing the babes in Christ who were ni 
ishcd through their spiritual childh| 
by the milk of the word 
strong meat became the soul food of 
healthy and full statured. As the sti 
ina and strength of the new life gr 
gradually, so the education of a rege’ 
ated mind is a gradual process, 
school of Christ is a real institution, 
courses call for application and coni 
tration on the part of those who wi 
learn the mind of the Teacher. Non 
its courses are elective. Christlike } 
must have in them the mind of Chi 
Making a Mind. 
Making a mind is a long and ted) 
process. Dr. Robinson in his recent b) 
outlined how slowly our modern ni 
has evolved. Century after century 1 
their deposits in the racial memory. 
pain, sorrow, suffering, and sin of i 
left their imprint. The longings 1 
aspirations of generations made tf 
contribution. ‘The strife and struggls 
millennium helped shape the brain s! 
And when the modern mind came 
being it was but the latest bloom « 
bush whose roots fed upon the hic 
springs of bygone thought and asf 
tion. This mind that human nature | 
developed is a composite of comimé 
able and condemnable qualities. It | 
pooling of the best, the mediocre, 
the worst of human thought and acti 
In it are the mental survivals of m! 
progress and his retrogression; Of 
virtues and his vices. It is a mind | 
taining the deposits of the sunny, feré 
creative epochs of culture and the fo: 
of the barren, glacial periods of de 
It is a mind that has conceived | 
ideals and given birth to honorable 
stitutions only to produce the sin 
give sanctuary to the hatreds that f 
the ideals and betray the institutt 
It has dreamed beautiful dreams wh 
its own impotence made impossible 
realization. -And when at its best 
natural mind has been thwarted in? 
proximating its highest impulses by! 
downward drag of its own selfish @ 
ism and bitter herd instincts. Andi i 
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fue in our twentieth century as it 
in the first; as true in America as 
is in Rome, “that the carnal mind 
_mity against God.” 

‘w nothing is more plainly taught 
he New Testament and nothing is 
to experience than that the birth 
'e spiritual life regenerates the mind 
/ individual. A man becomes a new 
ure in Christ Jesus and a vast treas- 


of spiritual knowledge and power, 


‘ 


11 he never knew before existed, is 
_ for his appropriation; knowledge 
bower which Paul wrote to the Cor- 
uns the “natural man receiveth not, 
they are foolishness unto him: 
iar can he know them for they are 
ually discerned.” 
‘cis this the promulgation of any 
‘ric cultus. It is the statement of an 
ical fact. The natural mind has 
‘counted spiritual reality folly. To 
men of Jerusalem, Jesus was pos- 
d of a devil; to Festus, Paul was 
To the Jews, the sublime revela- 
of the love of Christ on Calvary’s 
| was a stumbling-block and to the 
‘x, it was foolishness. And by the 
| token the savage attacks leveled 
‘e Christian philosophy of life by 
who follow the cold logic of the 
1 mind rather than the revelation 
iritual reality, have always failed. 
‘lire prophesies of the enemies of the 
tian way from Celsus to Bertrand 
sll have not startled into a stam- 
‘the followers of Jesus, for his dis- 
) discern “the things which are not 
and the things which are not seen 
vernal.” 
| Spiritual discernment is a growth, 
evelopment. Regeneration may 
je the attitude of man’s mind, but 
oy the process of education that the 
is made Christlike. And the Chris- 
bhurch has no greater task than edu- 
F changed men for citizenship in 
ingdom of God. 
| “The First Shall Be Last” 
, the regenerate mind has to make 
\justment to this new standard of 
5 spiritually discerned and radically 
bed to the standard accepted by the 
a mind. When all things become 
life’s appraisals are not excepted. 
in is worth a million dollars accord- 
') Bradstreet, but a “man’s life con- 
‘4 not in the abundance of the 
3 which he possesseth,” according 
sus. “Enlightened selfishness is the 


} 


‘pring of progress and prosperity” 
‘ling to the verdict of business logic, 
/he man who saves his life shall lose 
id the man who loses his life for 
ike, shall save it,” said Jesus. “Live 
2t live is the best that men have a 
'to hope for,” affirms the voice of 
ietition, but “Whosoever shall com- 
»u to go a mile, go with him twain,” 
| Jesus. “Deutchland uber Alles,” 
in for the Japanese,” “America 
| shout the nations of the earth, 
the first shail be last and the last 
be first—he who exalteth himself 
!be abased, and he who humbleth 
‘lf shall be exalted,” said Jesus. 

is mot difficult to understand why 
jarnal mind should condemn such 
{3 as impractical and visionary. It 


takes a regenerate mind to accept the 
standard of values taught by Jesus. He 
knew and taught that such would be 
the case. So to those who count force 
the final arbiter of national misunder- 
standing and dispute, it is useless to 
announce that the peacemakers are the 
children of God. To those who act upon 
the jungle ethics of every man for him- 
self, it is folly to talk about loving your 
enemies and praying for those who des- 
pitefully use you. George Bernard Shaw 
can twit the Golden Rule and say that 
he does not believe in doing unto others 


The Outstanding Resolu- 
tion 
66 HEREAS, the Christian 
conscience of the world is 
coming to recognize that war is 
neither inevitable nor necessary; 
that it is contrary to the sp’rit of 
Jesus Christ; that it is the most 
colossal and ruinous social sin that 
afflicts humanity today; that under 
modern conditions war has not 
only become futile but suicidal; and 
that recognition of this fact is nec- 
essary to the continuance of civil- 
ization, now therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Northern 
Baptist convention again declares 
its conviction that war is a wrong 
method for settling international 
disputes, and that because it is 
wrong the church must not only 
condemn war and the things which 
make for war, but must take an ac- 
tive part in discovering and promot- 
ing the things which make for 
peace.” 

Then follows a constructive para- 
graph in the report calling upon 
the United States Government to 
utilize the world court as an agency 
of arbitration in the settlement of 
questions that otherwise will pre- 
cipitate war. 


as you would have others do unto you, 
because tastes differ, and confuse blas- 
phemy with humor. Albert Edward Wig- 
gam may write a new decalogue of 
science and refer with subtile sarcasm 
to the spirit of Christ as though it were 
a phrase defining some pet taboo or 
magic working fetish, carried over by the 
credulous into an age of great scienti- 
fic illumination and count himself a wit. 
To the natural man the things of the 
Spirit of God are foolishness; neither 
can he know them because they are spir- 
itually discerned. But to one who has 
been born again; who has through faith 
in God become a new creature in Christ 
Jesus—it is his main concern to learn 
how to think Christian; to develop with- 
in himself the mind of Christ; and to 
adjust his life to the values and _ prin- 
ciples which Jesus said would govern his 
kingdom. And the church is as surely 
responsible for the education of the king- 
dom’s citizenship as it is for the pro- 
claination of the kingdom’s evangel. 

3. it is an obvious corollary of all 
that has been said that a life regener- 
ated by the power of Christ and governed 
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by the mind of Christ should naturally 
express itself in Christlike action. Chris- 
tian thinking is almost unanimous in de- 
fining what constitutes a Christian act. 
However men may differ in defining 
Christian doctrine there is small divers- 
ity in an estimate of what is a Christian 
deed. Jesus once said that the Holy 
Spirit whom he would send into the 
world would convince men of sin and 
righteousness and judgment. The Spirit 
has carried his conviction to our minds 
that many things are sinful. He has 
shown us the way to righteousness. But 
can we honestly affirm that we have cour- 
ageously followed through to pass judg- 
ment upen sinful institutions, ideas, and 
actions and leave the consequence of our 
declaration in the hands of the God of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? 

A glimpse at the institutions of our 
time reveals without much searching 
many that the best thinking of the day 
has unanimously acknowledged are un- 
Christian. Whatever defense is offered 
on behalf of such institutions comes 
from the apostles of enlightened selfish- 
ness and special privilege, or the pro- 
phets of expediency. On many such is- 


sues even these apostles’ and pro- 
phets admit the antagonism between 
what is, and is Christian, but press 


the defense on the grounds that noth- 
ing better than it has been suggested 
and anything that might be suggested 
would probably be worse, so why preci- 
pitate discussion and unrest? 


“Dare we be Christians?” 


The whole argument for expediency 
and the perpetuation of the status quo 
because of the uncertainty of what might 
happen in case of change is a subtile 
but very real challenge to the integrity 
of Christian principles and faith. If an 
institution is judged un-Christian by the 
highest and best minds of a day, then 
what will follow its condemnation and 
outlawry is in the care of a God to whom 
we have accorded all wisdom, all power 
and all love, and to question the con- 
demnation of such institutions on the 
grounds of expediency is a naive but very 
vital kind of infidelity. All of which 
presses home the question, “Dare we be 
Christians”? 

A half decade ago our world staggered 
out from under the crinison burden of 
the cruelest war in all history. In the 
tragic school room of battle and blood 
shed we were taught some lessons we 
vowed never to allow humanity to for- 
get. During the years that have fol- 
lowed the coming of peace we _ have 
watched the drama of events dissipate 
any lingering illusions that may have 
persisted after the war, that it was a 
necessary institution. And the counts 
against war as a means of settling inter- 
national dispute and misunderstandings 
are probably better understood and more 
unaniniously accepted among men _ of 
eood-will than the moral protest against 
any other political or social evil of the 
day. 

War is irrational. By no process of 
logic that gives any value to facts and 
experience can the institution be defend- 
ed. As a means to selfish economic ag- 
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grandizement, modern warfare is not a 
success. Victory leaves nations as bank- 
rupt as defeat, and rehabilitation costs 
more than any indemnities or territory 
can repay. The old biological a:guiment 
was one of the last to succumb to reason. 
Kellog and Jordan, however, had told 
us long ago that war was not a biological 
necessity, but a biological blunder. We 
are beginning to believe them. And with 
the passing of the economic and biologi- 
cal defense of the institution, the attempt 
to make it reasonable has been aban- 
doned ‘To kill and sack and burn; to 
destroy the human and economic assets 
of the world which can never be sal- 
vaged; to bankrupt nations and mort- 
gage the assets of the future to pay for 
such depredations is irrational. 

War is futile. It settles nothing. More 
problems are born out its matrix than 
are buried in the graveyards. In the 
late war against militarism we _ trans- 
ferred that institution from Germany to 
France. In making the world safe for 
democracy, we established dictatorship 
in Italy, Spain and Turkey. The war 
allayed no hatred, changed no opinions. 
It beat down an enemy who had to be 
conquered if the world was to remain 
free. But the problem of autocracy was 
not solved. War is futile. 

War is inhuman. This inhumanity is 
not only manifested in the killing and 
maiming fighting men, the rape and mal- 
ireatment of non-combatants and the 
physical atrocities which are always 
the by-products of war. The inhuman- 
ity of the institution is in the fact that 
it cannot exist without hatred. You can- 
not run a bayonet through a friend. So 
an important part of waging war has 
always been the propagation of hate and 
race prejudice and herd antagonisms, 
When active fighting is over, the hates 
do not die. They smoulder in the heart 
of the generation that kindled them; and 
to the altars of the hearts of the gen- 
eration that follows the coals are passed 
on as though a grudge or animosity were 
a sacred trust. An institution that 
thrives on hate is inhuman. 


Any institution that is irrational, fu- 
tile, and inhuman is criminal. Any na- 
tion, therefore, that resorts to war for 
any other purpose than the defense of 
its altars and hearthstones from an ag- 
gressive enemy is a criminal nation and 
should be so branded and so treated in 
the family of nations. So the case against 
war stands today. No man, except he 
be one who has some selfish purpose 
to serve or some product made valuable 
by war to exploit, would attempt to de- 
fend the thesis that war is Christian. 
By common consent it stands condemned 
of being fundamentally and irrevocably 
un-Christian. Then among the Chris- 
tian nations of the world, why war? 


While the case against war is at the 
present time vivid in cur minds it is 
well to remember that there are many 
other political, social, and industrial con- 
ditions existing blatant and unabashed 
in our world that long have been com- 
monly admitted to be un-Christian. No 
hatred, be it born of sectarian bigotry, 
racial traditions, or industrial misunder- 
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standing, can be Christian. It is not 
Christian to perrnit corditions to pre- 
vail that send 23 per cent of the children 
who attend our public schools to their 
class rooms undernourished in a land 
of prosperity and plenty. A sweat-shop 
is not a Christian institution. John’s 
vision of the new earth carried no des- 
cription of a slum. Any custom or tra- 
dition or institution that violates the dig- 
nity and discounts the value of human 
personality; that produces an environ- 
ment in which it is difficult for a man 
to. develop his spiritual nature because 
of his physical needs; that harms the 
opportunity of any candidate for redemp- 
tion to gain salvation; such a custom, 
tradition, or institution is un-Christian. 
Aud all this by common consent. The 
Holy Spirit has convinced the Christian 
conscience of our day of the sinfulness 
of such things. He has shown us what 
is righteousness. Has the hour not 
struck when in the name of God our 
Father and Jesus Christ our Redeemer, 
we should pass and execute judgment? 

It is not a lack of knowledge that 
permits these un-Christian things to en- 
dure. We cannot plead ignorance. It 
is not, as the critics of the church so 
often affirm, the insincerity of men and 
women who profess, but do not live what 
they profess. Those of us who know 
the church best know too that insincer- 
ity is a very rare thing among those 
who claim to give allegiance to the name 


New Wine in Old Bottles 


By CLAIBORNE M. HILL 


HERE is nothing new under the sun. 
Doctrinal differences and the conse- 
quent debates have marked the history of 
Christianity from the first century to the 
present. They will be with us always. 
To find the way to the truth is, of course, 
the chief concern. Any one who can 
contribute to our understanding will be 
heard. Even those who cherish the con- 
viction, however mistaken, that they can 
help in times of intellectual trouble 
among Christian men should have re- 
spectful consideration. 

To this all will agree. Then why say 
it? It is said in order to set beside it 
another most important consideration. 
What spirit ought Christian men to 
cherish while they are discussing their 
differing interpretations? Debate should 
not be allowed to divide except as an 
inevitable result of irreconcilable views. 
In determining whether that condition 
actually exists or not ample time should 
be taken. But, meantime, when men 
through discussion and comparison of 
views are trying to arrive at.a formula, 


ET correct views of life and 

learn to see the world in its 
true light. It will enable you to 
live pleasantly, to do good, and 
when summoned away, to leave 
without regret. 


—Robert E. Lee. 
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of Christ. At the bottom of our, | 
glect to act upon what we know js 
instinctive timidity that the human hi 
has in the face of a possible chang 
things familiar. If we do put into ; 
cution in our socia! order many thi 
we know are Christian, what will | 
pen? To which Donald Hankey’s we 
come like a diréct answer, “Religioy 
betting your life there is a God.”) 
seeins sometimes that down the corric. 
of the centuries there comes a a 
per of a wistfully winsome voice . 
ing, “If ye love me, keep my | 
ments.” 

Yes, ours is a perplexed and pertur 
world. In the last half decade it | 
experienced much that is disillusion; 
much that is disappointing. But hi 
will not down. Intuitively, men | 
there is a key if it can be found § 
will unlock the gates that lead into | 
land of heart’s desire. And there } 
key. The Son of God left it with n 
It opens the way to the trails that } 
to the kingdom of God. He who ta 
the key and ente1s in, reed never 
to tollow where the trails lead. For 
walks a Companion of those who / 
He leads them by his hand. It 4 
not be mistaken for another, for tl: 
is a nail sear in its palm. Tf js\ 
who said so long ago what is so ont 
ly true today, “Except a man be t 
again, he cannot see the kingdom: 


God.” 
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as the statesman would put it, is it3 
clear that fellowship and_ good- 
should be maintained? 

Recently in making a study of ch 
covenants I was reminded that 1 
brethren of the old days—which wef 
so prone to think are the only rel 
good days, had their differences all 
doctrines. I saw, also, that in the 3 
of these differences, they felt deeply 
need to resolve upon and practice 
things that make for unity of spirit.] 
was a passage in the covenant of! 
First Baptist church of Newport, ado} 
May 4, 1727, that brought these th} 
forcibly to my attention. It seemet 
me as I read the passage, which I ait 
below, from a covenant of 200 years § 
that it had a message for us today aij 
want to pass it on to our brotherhi 
In what I take to pe its original fort!l 
is as follows: a 

“we do promise to strive togather? 
ye truth of ye gospel & purity of £4 
ordinances and Eddevour to pas} 
Christian construction upon these ye 
Sone lesser &*Extra fundimental pct 
difer from us Endevouring to keep} 
unity of ye Spirit in ye bond of pe 
with all yt hold ye Head Jesus Cli 
both their lord and ours and yt we? 
not retain a pharisaical Spirit to 
draw in ye time of Prayer, but will J¢ 
with all Such as in ye ground of Chi 
are true believers & Churches of J? 
Christ.” 


| 
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13 zreat arena without acoustic per- 
> n but with ample room for an au- 
of several thousand people, the 
in Baptist Convention opened its 
4s on Wednesday morning, in Mil- 
1, Wis. May 28. The first day 
, the high tide of inspiration in 
4es which spoke the heart interest 
tnvictions of the vast throng of 
jes and visitors who heard them. 
‘\rlande: of Seatile, a born leader 
‘ing and a fine cornetist, started 
‘iyention in motiun with a group 
(el songs which headed up in 
1 Him Lord of All” to the tune 
dem. It was fitting that F. H. 
7, son of E. J. Lindsay, a pioneer 
} leader of Milwaukee and Wis- 
| should give the formal address 
ome which was largely reminis- 
| the early days in the Badger 
ee modestly eloquent of the pro- 
if Bapiist work in Wisconsin from 
nitive conditions which his grand- 
ound to the economic and spirit- 
jsperity of the present. 


The President’s Message 


(great Congregation was on tiptoe 
sctation to hear the formai mes- 
| the president of the convention, 
S. Shank. We have given the ad- 
n full, but w2 cannot give the 
in which it was delivered. 
2 if you can the man himself just 
‘om Japan where he was hailed as 
yassador of good-will, the great 
ary interests represented, the 
brecipitated by the discourteous 
of tne American congress, and 
- audience waiting for a prophetic 
“rageous word, and you have in 
le setting. For nearly an hour 
‘sident held the congregation in 
‘breathless attention at times as 
veyed with telescopic vision the 
linciples that underlie a new world 
*d by the love and righteousness 
3t. Hardly had the deafening and 
‘ed applause that followed this 
ddress died down when William 
of Japan again carried the con- 
bn to an outburst of enthusias- 
‘roval as he spoke against the 
sesy of the Japanese exclusion 
Vits logical consequences in break- 
vn good-will. The motion of Dr. 
30ynton to send that part of the 
at’s address referring to Japan- 
Tusion to every member of con- 
‘ad to the president and secretary 
| was voted unanimously. 

| Riches of Love” sung by a male 
| of university pastors was the 
/ to an address such as the con- 
Micor hears. James A. Francis 
i the keynote of the convention 
ing words of wisdom, power and 


1on that sent the delegates away 
lose of a service rich with vision 
\wer with a new appreciation of 


Christ and the God whom he reveals and 
the men whom he redeems. 

“The Acts is a living book which was 
never formally closed” were the words 
of J. C. Massee as he began his address 
on “he All-Sufhcient Christ,” in the 
afternoon. As Christ lives over again in 
his new body—the church, we may look 
for the perpetual principles and methods 
of Christ here. There are three, viz., 
the communion of believers in personal 
work for the saving of souls, the com- 
munion of believers in recognizing 
Christ as the owner of all their goods, 
the communion of believers in sending 
forth missionaries among the Gentiles. 

The presentation of the Stockholm 
declaration of faith and practice was de- 
ferred until the document could be print- 
ed and distributed among the delegates 
in order that they might know what they 
were being asked to vote on when the 
matter would be brought up at a later 
session of the convention. Charles Ten- 
ney and Principal Sakata from Japan 
appealed for a million yen as a sper 
fe gift to aid in the rehabilitation ot 
the property destroyed by the earth- 
quake, 

Wednesday night witnessed the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society repeating 
in the form of a pageant the ene kun- 
dred years of history covered by the 
activitizs of that society, and again on 
Thursday morning the same society pre- 
sented its varied work of education, col- 
portage, chapel cars—a_ presentation 
which found its eloquent and worthy cli- 
max in a memorial address by Thomas 
J. Villers in which he traversed the cen- 
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tury of progress with all the accuracy 
and color of a guide who knows the 
topography of the landscape. 
Thursday afternoon the foreign mis- 
sion societies were in chars ge of the pro- 


gram with messages from Mrs. Good- 
man, who had spent the Ved taiienthn ce 


Orient visiting the mission fields at her 
own charges. Her message like all the 
others who spoke on world conditions 
was somber and yet touched with hope 
based upon faith in the God with whom 
all things are possible. President Frank 
White of Shanghai College, China, 
thrilled the congregation with his vivid 
account of the wonderful evangelistic 
spirit that is manifest in the institution 
over which he presides. Rev. J. E. 
Cummings of Burma, decorated with a 
medal equal to the Victoria cross pre- 
sented to him by King George of the 
British empire for distinguished service 
in India as a missionary, revealed the 
progress of the kingdom of God in 
Burma in his period of service covering 
more than thirty years; then the inimit- 
able Thomas Moody of the Congo came 
on and like a whirlwind lifted his hear- 
ers to an outburst of hilarious enthusi- 
asm as he told with characteristic 
rapidity the story of the great revival on 
his mission field. 


The Foreign Society 


At the close of Dr. F. L. Anderson’s 
report for the board of the Foreign So- 
ciety a digest of which appears in this 
issue, Dr. J. C. Massee moved that com- 
mission of five be appointed to investi- 
gate the Foreign Society with reference 
to charges that had been made against 
the society as to its policy mainly in 
appointing and supporting certain mis 
sionaries not evangelical in faith. This 
motion was supported by Dr. Wallace 
Petty. A substitute motion was pre- 
sented by Dr. John R. Straton calling for 
an investigating commission of eleven, 
five of whom he nominated. After much 
discussion in which quite a number took 
part a compromise was effected by vot- 
ing to empower the president of the con- 
vention to appoint seven on the com- 
mission, all parties agreeing to support 
our own missionary work abroad 
through regular denominational agencies 
during the year that the investigation is 
conducted. The commission later named 


is as follows: E. H. Rhoades, Ohio; 
Harvey Remington, New York; Mrs. 
John Nuveen, Illinois; Mrs. John LU. 


Deering, Ohio; Rev. John Herget, Ohio; 
Rev. A. W. Beaven, New York; Rev. J. C. 
Massee, Massachusetts. To meet the 
expense of the commission in its investi- 
gation $25,000 was voted with almost 
as much abandon as if it had been 25 
cents The vote upon all this was close, 
there being some 600 against it and 700 
for it. 
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The National Council of Baptist Lay- 
men took the program on Thursday 
night and again demonstrated the deep 
and intelligent interest big laymen take 
in the organized work of the denomina- 
tion. The outstanding address of the 
evening was given by William Axling of 
Japan itf kis own clear-cut style and with 
passionate earnestness. One wonders 
when he hears a man like Axling how 
anybody without a deep and abiding love 
for human souls and without a gospel 
out of the very heart of Christ himself 
can minister to dying men as a foreign 
missionary. And yet the charge is made 
that men without the gospel of Christ 
and the passion of Christ are found on 
the foreign field under the appointment 
of our foreign board. To us the charge 
seems illogical because we cannot imag- 
ine anybody acting as a missionary with- 
out the missionary passion to save men 
through living and preaching a gospel of 
love. 


The Board of Education 


The board of education had its innings 
on Friday morning and never did it ap- 
pear to better advantage than in the ex- 
cellent report of Secretary Frank Padel- 
ford, in the convincing and picturesque 
words of Newton C. Fetter, a university 
pastor from Boston, and in the sincere 
and frank testimony of Norman Johnson 
who will graduate from Michigan Uni- 
versity in 1925. Conserving the religious 
life of our students was the theme, and 
one felt after hearing these young men 
that much excellent work was being done 
to meet the problems of the students in 
a most natural and human way. In this 
session Dr. W. B. Riley offered a reso- 
lution empowering the president of the 
convention to appoint a committee to 
provide an alternate course of reading 
for young men preparing for ordination 
to the Baptist ministry. The resolution 
was referred to the committee on resolu- 
tions. At this point Dr. Clarence Bar- 
bour read the report of the nominating 
committee. 


On Friday afternoon, after three fine 
addresses on evangelism by three men 
well qualified to speak—Dr. Frederick 
Agar, Dr. W. H. Geistweit, and Rev. A. 
B. Strickland—the printed Stockholm 
message was presented and a motion was 
made by Fred Freeman of Colorado to 
accept it without additions or subtrac- 
tions as the message of the Northern 
Baptist Convention to the world, and 
that it shall not be a test of fellowship 
or service. When the motion had been 
supported by A. W. Beaven of New York, 
a printed document headed “The Milwau- 
kee Confession of Faith” was presented 
by B. F. Fellman of Oregon who moved 
as a substitute the adoption of this con- 
fession as the standard of faith of the 
Baptists of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. After much discussion in a good 
spirit, the motion of Judge Freeman car- 
ried with a large majority. Thus was 
settled to the satisfaction of many the 
theological question that has disturbed 
the harmony of the convention for four 
years. 


Friday night was made memorable in 


the interests of international friendship. 
As it was the evening of Memorial Day 
the virile young pastor of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Baptist Temple,-Clinton Wunder, 
spoke eloquently on the meaning of 
Memorial Day and pled for the peace of 
the world. President C. A. Barbour 
brought greetings from England, which 
he had visited very recently as the fra- 
ternal messenger of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention to the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland held in Car- 
diff, Wales. The charm of the speaker’s 
voice is enough to hold the attention of 
a crowd but when that voice carries a 
message of good-will and good cheer 
from across the sea the attention is rapt. 
For good measure the speaker threw in 
some interesting sidelights on his visit 
to the continent of Europe. His impres- 
sions of British Baptists were four, viz. 
—the maturity of their organization and 
therefore its stability; the way they do 
Business in eexcutive session rather than 
from the floor, thus leaving the way open 
for the discussion of some great theme, 
—“God in Christ,” being the theme this 
year; the depth of the thinking of our 
British brethren is impressive; and their 
demonstrativeness in responding to a 
speaker who catches their fancy and in 
singing were referred to with the hope 
that we might emulate them in these two 
respects. “The Christian Church and 
International Good-will” was the great 
theme ably discussed by Charles W. Gil- 
key of Chicago. We hope to give our 
readers the privilege of reading this 
masterful address in an early issue. 


The outstanding feature of Saturday 
morning was the closing report of the 
New World Movement as embodied in 
the General Board of Promotion. It was 
shown that during the period of the New 
World Movement more than sixty mil- 
lion dollars had been paid into the treas- 
uries of the missionary, educational, 
philanthropic and promotional agencies. 
This stupendous amount of money was 
raised and collected at a cost of less than 
6 per cent to the General Board of Pro- 
motion. The report covers nearly 100 
pages and copies of it may be had by 
writing to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
It was well said by one of the delegates 
that seldom before in the history, of the 
denomination had such a comprehensive 
and clear report been put _ together. 
Every Baptist should get it and read it 
carefully. If one asks for the solution 
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‘of the outgoing missionaries rel 
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of the riddle that more money was 
tributed during the period of the 
World Movement and yet debts 
piled up and missionary work limit, 
will find it in the low purchasing ; 
of the dollar, never during the ; 
worth more than 68 cents. | 


Laymen in Evidence, + 


Of course the women had a ba 
on Saturday night after the confer 
of the afternoon. There is nothir 
markable about getting a thousand 
tist women together for a dinner | 
convention, so when 960 of them r 
the dining-room of the Gimbel d 
ment store no records were broken; 
when the same number of men over 
all the dining-room facilities of the! 
ter hotel, it was cause for commen| 
congratulation. William Travers Jj 
of New York held the gavel and tr. 
control the riot of good cheer and hi 
that broke out spontaneously an 
freely for the first hour. The singit| 
by Sam McKillop, a man of mighty, 
and irrepressible humor, aided grea 
giving expression to the happines; 
bubbled over from a thousand th} 
The speeches were short, busines 
and inspiring, closing with a ae 
tic message from Sherwood Eddy 
sounded like the days of Moody | 
laymen were busy all the time in pen 
work for saving men. And what} 
we say of Sunday morning when } 
rade nearly a mile long with four al 
led by the combined bands of thi 
vation Army marched from the St? 
station to the auditorium for the | 
classes led by David Evans and | 
Burrall? There were 6000 in thd 
classes, 4000 men and 2000 women} 
the hopes of the Laymen’s Na 
Council were realized in bringing 
laymen to Milwaukee. 


| 


Never did a convention Sunda‘ 
higher in power and inspiraenl| 
Sunday, June 1, 1924. The conyt 
sermon printed in full in this issu 
preached in the power of the Spir 
with an unction that warmed i | 
of all who know and love the old ¢ 
Dr. Wallace Petty is a great pre 
The tender prayer of his father, | 
M. Petty, was fully answered | 
prayed in tender word, “God ble 
lad and answer the recorded pray: 
his mother in heaven.” The pri 
touched the deep emotional sprit 
the human heart as he humanized t/ 
text, “Ye must be born again.” TI 
the evening the high points reacld 
the morning were glorified by the ! 
sentiments bound up in the conset 


appointed by the foreign societies) 
S. V. Skevington and wife appeare 
their two daughters, all the famil: 
have, and laid them on the altar © 
ice in West China. Handkerchiell 
to the eyes of thousands in the# 
audience spoke of the deep fil 
awakened by the tender scenes rte 
on the platform and the cours 
heroism that puts the love of # 
above all family ties. 


(Continued next week.) 


Young People 


| This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


and Kingdom Service 


A Challenge 


. 

| 

| 

oung people’s teacher training class 
; of the most enthusiastic organi- 
is of the Walmer Road Baptist 
(1 of Toronto. Organized about 
sars ago, its graduates now number 
, hundred and are teachers and 
/s not only in the Walmer Road 
i, but also in many other churches, 
no denominational lines are drawn. 
ilistinctive feature of the training 
» is that it is worked from year to 
in a unified manner; thus a con- 
ir is obtained, strikingly different 
iaore effective than the “jerky” 
ld of a “six weeks’” course, given 
| same way from year to year. Mrs. 
Lloyd, sponsor of the class, writes 
lows: 


le book selected for the course was 
ing the Teacher’ and the first of 
1 to do with the Old Testament, as 
| by that prince of teachers, Schauff- 
Che interest was great and the re- 
30 good that even the teacher was 
sed. This course was followed by 
4a the New Testament. The at- 
lice increased to about thirty and 


: 
} 


| finished the entire course and 
il their diploma. They studied 
thology,” by Lamoreaux, ‘Peda- 


? by Brumbaugh, and “The School,” 
awrence. The teacher endeavors 
lep in close touch with the Bible 
shout the course, and the choicest 
‘ns of Scripture are memorized. 
vates have often said that the teach- 
ining course has helped them over 
)rough places in training their own 
ian. What they once considered 
iss they find is simply activity, 
| only requires to be turned in the 
direction.” 
3 class in religious pedagogy is a 
it challenge to every young people’s 
| to equal or surpass its achieve- 
| The development of a vital pro- 
of religious education is one. of the 
\t tasks that a local church can offer 
Tackle the job. Write 


jung people. 
i anticipation and results. 


“Pioneer Work” 


nique type of young people’s work 
‘t organized and developed by Miss 
‘Campbell, under our board of edu- 
|, at the Michigan State Normal 
ie, Ypsilanti, Mich. Besides teach- 
me courses in religious education, 
Campbell is seeking to develop 
of a Baptist consciousness among 
0 girls of Baptist connections or 
(€nce and is working with others to 
'p amore wholesome and Christian 
on the campus. According to the 
tution drawn up by the newly or- 
'd group of girls, their purpose is 
‘now God and to make him known 
college community and to stimu- 
| 


7 


late and intensify interest in the Baptist 
church and its program.” 

The organization is backed by a cab- 
inet, composed of the seven girls who 
are officers and committee chairmen, 
and by an advisory council, made up of 
members of the local Baptist church. 
Their plan of Sunday evening devotional 
meetings is soon to take the form of 
the Young People’s Church Club, as 
worked so successfully by several Chi- 
cago Baptist churches and described in 
these columns previously. The prox- 
imity of Ypsilanti to Ann Arbor and 
Detroit will allow for valuable expres- 
sional activities in the way of missionary 
and social service work there. A closer 
affiliation will be made, also, with the 
Baptist student work at the University 
of Michigan—an interesting item, in view 
of the preponderance of male enrolment 
at Ann Arbor! 

At Milwaukee this scheme of Baptist 
young people’s work was termed “pioneer 
work.” Such is of prime importance 
to this page. Other write-ups of student 
work may follow from time to time. 


Where the Weather Is No 
Excuse 


The B. Y. P. U. of Conley Memorial 
Church, Highland Park, Mich., has tried 
the following way of keeping alive dur- 
ing the summer months, and has found 
it successful. Every Sunday evening for 
about an hour before the devotional 
meeting, a “social hour” is held. In 
preparation, a committee of two (chang- 
ing weekly) provides a light luncheon 
and the time is spent in visiting and 
lunching together. The luncheon is al- 
ways cold and refreshing during these 
hot months; ice cream, punch, or fruit 
drinks of various kinds, together with 
wafers or novelties that are a surprise 
to those outside the committee, are 
served. Having provided well for such 
an hour, the members are almost certain 
to be on time for the devotional service, 
and, refreshed, they are the more ready 
for the regular meeting. 

A special effort is made to have these 
devotional meetings as interesting as 
possible. Current topics, questions, and 
problems of the union, the current 
amusements and future plans, are often 
used as a basis for the discussion. These 
meetings are led by small groups of the 
whole union, who carefully investigate 
and present their topics. In an attempt 
to apply principles to immediate per- 
sonal problems, the discussions are gen- 


12 is only the small soul that ever 

cherishes bitterness, for the cli- 

mate of a large and loving heart is 
too warm for that frigid plant. 
—Sidney Lanier. 


erally made practical. 
A party, an outing, or other socials for 


members and their guests are provided 
for once every three weeks or every 
month. Last summer the B. Y. P. U 


obtained enough automobiles to take all 
those who could be induced to go out to 
an inland lake about thirty miles from 
the community. There a weiner roast 
was held in the evening. After the ‘hot 
dogs” and toasted marshmaliows canoe- 
ing was in order. 

The society was “clinched” together 
near the end of the summer by Means of 
a pageant. This was presented at the 
Sunday evening service. A number of 
young people who participated and who 
witnessed the affair naturally became 
much interested in other things the so- 
ciety was doing and became regular at- 
tendants at the Sunday meetings. 

Query and Comment 

(Problems faced by young people's 
church groups will be here discussed. Have 
yeu difficulties? Questions accompanied by 
self-addressed stamped envelope will be 
answered prompily and directly.) 

To what extent should associate mem- 
bership be permitted to participate in the 
activities of the young people’s society? 

That would depend upon the basis for 
associate membership, If active mem- 
bership is confined to members of the 
local church, and professing Christians 
members of other evangelical churches 
are classed as associate, then such asso- 
ciate membership could properly be en- 
couraged to participate in any and all 
activities of the society—devotional as 
well as social and holding offices, except 
possibly that of president. 

On the other hand, if associate mem- 
bers arc those who are not professing 
Christians, then there are certain acti- 
vities in which they should not be ex- 
pected to join. Such an associate mem- 
ber might be encouraged to offer com- 
ments on the topic in the devotional 
meeting provided they are sincere views. 
One would hardly expect, however, to 
find an associate member leading the de- 
votional meeting. Associate members, of 
course, could be on the groups and used, 
but they should not be group captains. 

Associate members may have other 
talents that could be profitably used in 
a social or educational way or for en- 
tertainment. Use them. And there may 
be cases where such a member—who 
leads a clean, consistent, upright life— 
might be permitted to serve as chairman 
of the social, finance, publicity, or simi- 
lar committee. Again, it should be em- 
phasized that the conversion of such 
young people is always to be one of the 
thoughts uppermost in the minds of the 
officers of the society. 

Generally speaking, the question of as- 
sociate members voting, is taken care 
of by the local constitution. 


THE BAPTY, 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


A Fish Story 


13 you read the story about Jack, the 
famous St. Bernard dog, in the Chim- 
ney Corner last week, then you will not 
need any. special introduction to Jack’s 
famous master, Dr. Egerton R. Young, 
who did such remarkable work among 
the Cree and Salteaux Indians in the 
frozen north of Canada. For Dr. Young 
had adventures and hairbreadth escapes 
that make thrilling reading; in fact his 
books are simply fascinating, they are 
called “On the Indian Trail,’ “By Canoe 
and Dog-Train,” “My Dogs in the North- 
land,” etc., (in case you can, get hold 
of one of them, to read for yourself 
about this great adventurer.) 

But it seems to me that one of the 
most courageous things ever told about 
Dr. Young was. his — fish _ story! 
Moreover it was a story which kept up 
day after day after day, until Dr. and 
Mrs. Young were forced to take a starva- 
tion cure. But surely you would rather 
read about it from Dr. Young’s own 
book, “On the Indian Trail,’ where he 
says: 

“The food used by the missionaries was 
the same as that on which the Indians 
lived. My Indian fisherman and I used 
to catch about 10,000 whitefish in gill 
nets every October and November. These 
we hung up on great stages, where they 
froze as solid as stone. A few hundred 
we packed away in the snow for use in 
the following May, when those left on 
the stages’ began to suffer from the 
effects of the warm spring. 

“These 10,000 fish were needed by the 
missionary’s family and his dogs. The 
faithful dogs from whom so much was 
required, lived on them all the time, 
while the family of the missionary had 
them on the table twenty-one times a 
week for six long months. 


“So many have inquired how Mrs. 
Young and I managed so long to live 
and thrive, and keep our health and 
spirits, on an almost exclusive fish diet, 
that I here give the plan we pursued. 


“We were in good health, and charmed 
with and thankful for our work. We 
both had so much to do that our appe- 
tites were generally very good, and we 
were ready for our meals as soon as 
they were ready for us. 


“Still, after all, the very monotony of 
the unchangeable fish diet sometimes 
proved too much for us. We would, 
perhaps, be seated at the breakfast table, 
neither of us with any appetite for the 
fish before us. We would sip away at 
our cups of tea without apparently notic- 
ing that the fish were untasted, and chat 
about our plans for the day. 

““My dear’, I would say, ‘What are 
you going to do today?’ 

““T-am going to have Kennedy har- 


ness up my dogs,’ she would answer, 
‘and drive me up the river to see how 
that old sick woman is getting on and 
take her a warm blanket I promised her. 
I will also stop to see how the sick 
babies and Nancy’s little twins are prog- 
ressing. In the afternoon I want to 
drive to York village and see Oose- 
memon’s sick wife—what is your day’s 
program?’ 

“To my good wife’s question, my an- 
swer would be after this fashion: ‘Well, 
first of all, word has come that wolves 
have been visiting our fish cache, so I 
have arranged to drive over there with 
the dogs to see the extent of the dam- 
age. We may be detained some hours 
making the place strong, so that the 
wolves can’t get the fish if they come 
again. The rest of the day I will spend 
in that vicinity, visiting and praying with 
the neighbors.’ 


Needs lose a chance of saying 
a kind word. An acorn costs 
nothing; but it may sprout into a 
prodigious bit of timber. 
—Thackeray. 


My Favorite Poem 


WEEN we grow up we are often em- 

barrassed and amused by the things 
we said when we were very, very little. 
There was once a caller in our house 
who was a very famous and important 
person, the kind one would wish to im- 
press. This famous person quoted a 
poem: a famous poem! A certain little 
girl piped up, pleasantly: “I have a fav- 
orite poem, too, about a tadpole. I 
think itis beautiful, perfectly beautiful.” 
(Meaning, of course, far more beautiful 
and inspiring than the jumble of fine 
not-to-be understood words in the other 
poem.) Naturally, that certain little girl 
was urged to recite her poem, and this 
is what the other grown-ups heard: 


“This is an egg, 
Watch it, I beg. 


Out of this egg 
(No arm or leg) 


Comes this strange thing, 
The legs now spring 


Both front and rear. 
Now this is queer, 


The tail plays flop, 

And goes off pop! 

And soon it hops about the bog 
A happy, timid, little frog.” 


Speaking of fish, recalls this curious 
poem. Have you a favorite? Send it to 
the Chimney Corner. 


“Having taken our tea, we had ¢ 
ers, and soon after becas carrying 
the program of the day. 


“It was after dark ere all the y 
planned was accomplished, and we 
in our little dining-room for our eve 
meal. It was really the first meal of 
day; for we had a tacit understan 
that, when times arrived that wec 
not really enjoy our fish diet, we w 
resolutely put in the whole day’s y 
without tasting food. The result | 
that when we drew up to the table ; : 
having refused the morning breal 
and ignored the mid-day meal, we fi 
that our appetite, even for fish, ha¢ 
turned, and we enjoyed it greatly. | 
what was more, the appetite rema 
with us for some considerable time th: 
after. 


“Hunger is a good sauce; and 
found—and others have made the ¢ 
discovery—that when appetite fails, 
there is a tendency to critcize, or} 
fault with the food, or even with! 
cook, a voluntary abstinenes for tw 
three meals will be most beneficial) 
mind and body, and bring back gy 
decided appreciation of some of ¢ 
good gifts which hitherto had been | 
esteemed!” 


Some Fish For You to Ca: 


—_--—— - 


(The answers, which are all the mi 
of well-known fish, will be given } 
week.) L 

1. What fish sounds as if it were 
ceedingly frail and delicate? ; 

2. What fish sounds very pale? | 

3. What fish carries a dangel 
weapon, apparently? J 

4. What fish is spelled with three 
ters meaning, “pay when you get! 

5. What fish i is used to being sque 
tightly? 

6. What fish sounds as if it mig 
a safe resting place for a bird tos 

7. What fish lives on the bottot 
a person’s foot? 

8. What fish has three syllable. 
its name—the first, a nickname ee 
named Harry; the second, a perf! 
pronoun; the third a little word of 
letters which is a chronic objector) 

9. The Japanese say that this 1 
fish is so strong that he swims a¢f 
the current and even leaps up water} 
the name means to criticize and | 
fault. 

10. What fish sounds as if it we 
pessimist and much discouraged? 


11. The name of this fish has tw(} 
lables: the first is a feminine pro! 
claiming possession of the second ¥) vil 
is a golden circle often worn on 4 Hy 

12. This small bit of sea food ist i 
used as a nickname for some one! 
does some mean and insignificant f 
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' Boston Letter 
| By CHARLES H. WATSON 
Anniversary Notes 


iis anniversary time. In the or- 
/ succession first came Unitarian 
vith its usual suggestion of what 
'e to call “anniversary weather,” 
yudy and threatening. Plenty of 
ans in sight, but with the old 
_ trinity much in evidence: Straw 
yercoats and umbrellas. But our 
iim brethren are reviving. They 
)new note of aggressiveness and 
, as if prevailing differences ~in 
ve fellowships might move things 
fay, and their opportunity is to 
wantage of it. As usual, some of 
ost kindling voices were ex-Bap- 
-ethodist, and so forth. 

' Good Start for Newton 


' came Newton, with “Newton 
',’ which is the balmy and lovely 
of early June. Newton anniver- 
ally starts on ‘Newton night,” 
's the June meeting of the Social 
| The faculty and the graduating 
' twenty were guests, and three 
3 were put forth to represent the 
he faculty, and the big world. 
fof Dr. Cummings of Redlands 
ity was the senior who so charm- 
d0ke for the class. Professor 
1 represented the faculty in his 
licitous and forceful fashion, and 
nt Faunce of Brown University 
'e “long talk.” We were all out 
:, and everything seemed to be 


neeting had thrill, and alternately 
oressively still, then quickly re- 
*, as if held and moved by large 
al things. The address of Dr. 
/Was a masterpiece of convincing 
and argumentative proof. He 
“us to the present world problems, 
and international, and demon- 
‘that the great solvent was Jesus, 
' great Gospel spirit and principle. 
us the only way open to the high 
( the nations: racial sympathy and 


‘onal cooperation. He made 
wands of prevailing American 
imship seem pathetically small, 
‘parison with the great Christ, 
great principle. 

rincipal Jacks at Newton 

ay morning an unusually solid 
7 of alumni and friends, were 


'y the address of Principal S. P. 


£ Oxford University. His ad- 
as of the delicious order. It had 
‘sable substance, and the light 


nd correct measure of a_prac- 
ident and a profound observer. 
im the best of good nature, yet 
| characterization and suggestion. 
| dropping fatness, and now and 
| inimitable gem of intuitive 
} Phrasing. He poked a little fun 
€-mongering,” and the cocksure 


Among Ourselves 


certainty that the last “crisis” in the end- 
less succession of them was the greatest 


ever! We are so strong on “topics” of 
discussion, social, educational, political, 
theological, that “life’ the great topic 
escapes us. We do not fuss as much 


about what we actually believe ourselves, 
as about what we want other people to 
believe. He, too, found the open way 
out of the contentious tangle in the Christ 
and his principle, and exhorted us to face 
our present problems with the simplicity, 
sincerity, and charity that are incarnate 
in our Lord. 

So began the anniversary feast at New- 
ton. Shall not another chronicler tell us 
of the rest of it? The obituaries of the 
departed alumni were impressive. Twen- 
ty-three deaths during the year. The 
average age at death, seventy-five. The 
oldest 103, the youngest 53. Evidently 
preaching is a good life-saver to preach- 
€tsralso. 4 

Malden and Rosselle 

The two names have come to be iden- 
tical A man with all-around ability, 
marked and attractive personality, pas- 
sionate conviction and a balancing condi- 
ment of pungent and wholesome humor, 
is sure to catch the city, and become so 
identified with it that when you think 
of the city you think of him. 

Dr. W. Quay Rosselle has completed 
five years in the First Church, and the 
last year was the best. He is in con- 
stant demand for special addresses on 
all manner of occasions, social, eccle- 
siastical, educational and religious, and 
has the rare combination of head and 
heart that is much in demand in these 
strenuous days. 


LONG PEAK AND CHASM 
LAKE, ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK. 
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Everything is on a large scale in Mal- 
den. It is itself a big city within five 
miles of a bigger city. The church 
stands like a cathedral at the heart of 
things, with every main artery leading 
to it. The great organ, gift of Costello 
Converse, the large well-drilled chorus, 
give solid backing to the preacher. A 
strong men’s class taught by the pastor, 
a full Sunday school perfectly organized. 
a church wholly enlisted, and a people 
thoroughly cooperating, that is the tale 
of First, Malden, and Rosselle. 


West Somerv'lle and Swaffield 


Here is another case of close identity. 
Pastor F. M. Swaffield has the sleep- 
less energy and the working power that 
keeps a busy church busier than ever. 
It is a strategical church planted where 
people naturally flow together. For four 
years has Pastor Swaffield strengthened 
the proof that he is the man completely 
to meet the demands of the field. The 
church has long had the tradition of 
Gospel activity and blessing. Were there 
money equal to the opportunity to serve 
hundreds of available families, swarms 
of children and young people, Pastor 
Swaffield would easily develop a great 
Christian center there of metropolitan 
proportions. 

It will come, because it must come. 
As it is, it'is a church always open, al- 
ways blessing a vast neighborhood of 
Protestant families. It is of conceded im- 
portance among the churches of the sub- 
urbs and sets up standards for others. 
There is no better investment for means 
or for evangelical effort than West Som- 
erville affords. Pastor and people are 
fully alive to it. 


Dorchester and Foye 


Still another full-grown association of 
names. And another busy church that 
has the great field in which it was wisely 
planted. When you have the right man in 
the right church you go out “two by two” 
according to the scriptures. That whole 
section of the city becomes conscious of 
both church and minister. So it is in the 
region of the Dorchester Temple Church. 
The pastors have been builders for years, 
and of their lay backers, any church 
would covet them. Now the work un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Otis W. Foye 
has reached the summit of success, is 
well sustained, and continuously fruitful. 
Dr. Foye leads a thoroughly graded Bible 
school of 1,200. He has a week-night 
class of 100 young people, and has linked 
evangelism and religious education, thus 
adding systematic edification to his 
strong pulpit messages. 


Dedication at Weston 


Another beautiful colonial meeting- 
house finished and dedicated, at Weston, 
Dr. Joseph E, Perry, pastor. Architec- 
turally it is a gem, in a lovely rural set- 
ting. The red brick, white spire, pillars 
and trimming, are the old Puritan col- 


480 
ony at its best. The interior arrange- 
ment is charming, cheerful, churchly, 


and suggestive of the three points in 
the noble dedication sermon by Dr. A. 
K. Deblois’ worship work, and fellow- 
ship. Sunday, June 7, was a perfect day, 
and the happy hearts of the people 
matched it. Dr. Perry led in the dedi- 
cation scriptural responses and _ prayer. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, a great helper in 
the enterprise, accepted the keys in a 
brief address of modest sincerity, and Dr. 
O. J. White, Dr. Jas. E. Norcross and 
Pastor H. E. Levoy assisted in other 
parts of the service. 


Pacific Northwest Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEY 

The last census gives the state of 
Washington a population of 1,356,621. 
The Baptist Year Book for 1923 indicates 
that there are approximately 20,000 mem- 
bers of Baptist churches in this state. 
These Baptists have two conventions, 
one representing the section west of the 
Cascades and the other the larger sec- 
tion east of the Cascades, with which is 
included the northern part of Idaho. 
This week it was my privilege to attend 
these two conventions. The fact that 
both met on the same days made it im- 
possible to enjoy all the sessions of 
either convention. A day and a half was 
spent at Centralia and a day at Walla 
Walla. 

The West Washington Convention. 

Monday afternoon the session of the 
ministers’ conference was held, with Rev. 
W. H. Eaton presiding. The general 
theme was “An Adequate Church Pro- 
gram.” The educational, social, financial, 
publicity and evangelistic phases of this 
program were discussed by Pastors B. P. 
Richardson, Emil Friborg, F. W. Wight- 
man, C. A. Cook, Earl Cochran and F. A. 
McNulty. Following this interesting and 
helpful discussion a service was held in 
memory of Rev. Duncan M. McPhail, 
who recently passed away at Bellingham, 
Wash. Rev. J. E. Noftsinger of Mt. 
Vernon spoke concerning him in a very 
sympathetic way. 

Fifteen workers who had come into 
the field during the year were welcomed. 
In the evening a pastors’ banquet was 
held and toasts responded to by Doctors 
J. F. Watson, F. B. Matthews and C. O. 
Johnson. The officers of this convention 
for tle ensuing year are Rev. E. Friborg, 
president; Rev. Chas. Baker, vice-presi- 
dent, and Rev. J. L. Perringer, secretary- 
treasurer. The keynote address at the 


convention session was presented by 
President E. H. Hicks of Seattle, The 
annual sermon was an excellent message 
delivered by "Rev. J. E. Noftsinger. Mis- 
sionary addresses were given by Doctor 
Robert Harper of Burma and Rev. Wil- 
liam Axling of Japan. Other outstand- 
ing addresses were those of Doctor C. O. 
Johnson of Tacoma on “One Hundred 
Years of Service of the Publication So- 
ciety,’ and that of Honorable Corwin S. 
Shank on “Japan of Today.” 


Doctor Watson’s Report. 


The report of Dr. J: F. Watson, the 
executive secretary, indicated a very suc- 
cessful year. The churches had contrib- 
uted for missions $75,583, or 80 per cent 
of their quota. This represents heroic 
and sacrificial giving on the part of many 
small churches. There were 877 bap- 
tisms and 1070 members received other- 
wise, or a total of 1947 new members re- 
ceived into the churches. It is signifi- 
cant to note that 594 of the 877 baptisms 
were from the Sunday schools. The 
amount expended in mission work on the 
convention field is $12,861. The total 
contributions from the western Wash- 
ington churches for the five-year pro- 
gram are approximately $400,000. 


The convention employs a_ general 
Swedish missionary, Rev. A. H. Johnson; 
a colporter missionary, Rev. Robert 
Gray; a field secretary, Rev. R. E. Mc- 
Graw; a missionary worker in the Chin- 
ese kindergarten and one in the Japanese 
kindergarten in Seattle, and assists in the 
support of thirty-six missionary pastors 
in the convention field. Assistance has 
also been given to ten students in Lin- 


field College through tuition scholar- 
ships. 
Mt. Vernon and Port Angeles have 


erected new buildings; Hoquiam, Shelton 
and Ferndale have made extensive im- 
provements and additions; the First 
church, Tacoma, is erecting a magnificent 
new building; Fremont, Seattle, has be- 
gun work on its new building, and Uni- 
versity and Queen Anne churches of 
Seattle and Raymond church are begin- 
ning work on new buildings in the near 
future. The young people of the Seattle 
Baptist Union maintain night schools for 
both Chinese and Japanese with paid 
missionary superintendents and furnish a 
large number of volunteer workers for 
these two schools. 

Dr. J. F. Watson, executive secretary 
of this convention, has his work and his 
workers well in hand. Evidently his 
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brethren have perfect confidence 
leadership and are following it loy 
the great advantage of our ca 
western Washington. 


East Washington and North Iq 
Convention. 

A night’s ride by way of Pr 
brought me in the early mornj 
Walla Walla, the seat of Whitme 
lege. The White Temple, as the 
Baptist church here is called, is ] 
adjoining the campus. Here, too, ; 
interesting convention was evider 
session. 

The pastors’ conference was pr 
over by Rev. Edker Burton of M 
Idaho. Addresses were deliver: 
Rev. W. P. Osgood, Rev. JohnjA, 
and Rey. E. °C. Scott. On Monda 
ning an interesting service was } 
commemoration of the forty-fifth 
versary of the White Temple ] 
church. 

The convention proper held s¢ 
covering three days—Tuesday, W 
day and Thursday. Tuesday e| 
was devoted to the cause of edu 
Music was furnished by Whitma' 
lege. A most interesting address 0 
field college was delivered by 
Frances E. R. Linfield, followed | 
J. Newton Garst of First church! 
kane, who traced the developmi 
education and pointed out the grea 
of Christian education today. 


On Wednesday morning, Fiel< 
sionary John R. George introduc! 
following missionary pastors wh 
eight-minute reports of their work| 
York, Asotin; C. R. Waite, Koosl| 
H. Marshall, Lewiston; Edker It 
Moscow; A. B. Morris, Oakesda 
Wakeham, Okanogan; !. A. | 
Prosser; W. E. Monbeck, Pullman! 
Nelson, city missionary, Sp! 
Charles McHarness, Liberty Park] 
Keetch, Waterville; B. A. Hylton, 1 
burg, and Halsey R. Carstens, 
The methods adopted by Brother !| 
in welcoming each of these speakei) 
open arms and the way he kicke} 
off at the end of eight minutes wi 
ceedingly interesting and som! 
amusing. .Rev. W. E. Monbeckt 
ever, was equal to the occasion. I 
how Mr. George called him up Di! 
phone and how the next day Tue I! 
came, reporting his death some 
previous. He immediately called 
up to inquire where he was tl! 
before when he telephoned. 


THE MEN’S BIBLE CLASS OF WHITE HALL, ILL., ORGANIZED TWO YEARS AGO. R. F. BALLARD IS ITS PRESIDENT 


PASTOR L. E, ELLISON, THE TEACHER. THE MEMBERSHIP IS 200 WITH AN 


WRITES, 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE OF 100. 
“WE THINK THIS IS VERY GOOD FOR A SMALL TOWN.’--SO DO WE. 


a 
MR. BLL 
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‘annual sermon was delivered by 
E. Henry of Yakima, whose text 
‘ike 23:33. Missionary addresses 
‘esented here, also, by Drs. Robert 
-and William Axling. On Wed- 
.the entire afternoon and evening 
svoted to the work of the women, 
H. Burch, state secretary-direc- 
esiding. Reports were presented 
state officers and the associational 
ries. An address was given by 
ara Olds, missionary to the Crow 
, who introduced Mrs. Deernose, 
‘tian Crow Indian, who sang in her 
aguage. The music was likewise 
am origin. 
Doctor Bailey’s Report. 
‘eport of Dr. A. H. Bailey, execu- 
wretary of the convention, indi- 
nat during the five-year period of 
iv World Movement the churches 
field raised $260,417. Of this 
, $75,026 was used on the field for 
Menaces, new buildings and re- 
f old buildings. When Doctor 
‘came to his present position in 
‘ty-six churches owed the Home 
| Society a total of $56,000. This 
is now all paid except $745, owed 
2 churches. The convention em- 
twenty-seven workers in various 
2s. During the year eighteen 
were made among the workers. 
w assembly grounds at Coeur 
_ costing $2500, are fully paid for. 
tention business for the year in- 
-receipts amounting to $49,721, 
enses totaling $44,832. 
News Items. 
WM. L. Rickman of Salt Lake City, 
i; been state missionary for Utah 
e time, sailed from Seattle, May 
Xodiak, Wood Island, Alaska, to 
| superintendent of the nodiak 
Orphanage and pastor of the only 
church in Alaska. He succeeds 
Rev. George A. Learn, who 
the Home Mission Society at 
for many years. 
i. E. Duley is located as pastor 
agton, Wash., where he preaches 
lay morning. The evening ser- 
lb held at Concrete, thirty miles 


?rederick W. Carstens is acting 
f the Sixth Avenue church, Ta- 
Yash. The old building of this 
1as been removed in preparation 
mning the foundation of a new 
building. This will be con- 
of stone, the stone being do- 
: Mr. Robert Walker, head of the 
‘Cut Stone Company, who is a 
of this church and of its build- 
mittee. 


State Anniversaries 
de Island Convention 
By Myrtite A. ANDERSON 
mety-ninth annual meeting of the 
land State Convention convened 
"lainfield Street Church, Provi- 
‘ay 20-21, the president, J. Wil- 
ef, presiding. Two days of in- 
vand fellowship were enjoyed by 
‘ mumber of delegates who at- 


iGonal addresses on “Pilgrims 
Heavenly Highway,” given by 


| 


| 


Rev. 
Mass., 


Samuel M. Lindsay 

were of an 
order and of great 
The annual sermon was delivered by 
Rev. W. W. Barker of the First Church, 
Woonsocket. His theme, “Our Respon- 
sibility in the light of the Divine Pur- 
pose,” was a fitting message for the time 
when the convention is preparing to 
launch a great program for the coming 


of Brookline, 
exceptionally high 
inspirational value. 


year. Rev. Thomas Moody of the Sona 
Bata Mission, Congo, Africa, gave a 
stirring address on “The Pentecost on 


the Congo,” depicting in his enthusiastic 
manner the progress of Christianity in 
foreign lands. The stereopticon lecture, 
“Five Years of Missionary Advance,” 
given by Rev. Harry S. Myers of the 
General Board of Promotion, moved all 
hearts to gratitude for the great things 
accomplished during the New World 
Movement period. Two important phases 
of the work were presented by Rev. 
David A. Pitt of Norwich, Conn., and 
Rev. F. W. Tomlinson, director of town 
and country work for the New York 
State Convention. Dr. Pitt speaking on 
“An Experiment in Visitation Evange- 
lism,” and Mr. Tomlinson on “The 
Present Day Management of the Rural 
Church.” These presentations were edu- 
cational and to the point. 

Splendid sessions were held by the dif- 
ferent cooperating and affiliated socie- 
ties of the convention. The address of 
Prof. Henry K. Rowe of the Newton 
Theological Institution on “The Main 
Highways of Evangelicalism” was very 
fitting to the session of the Rhode Island 
Baptist Education Society. The state 
conference of ministers had the pleasure 
of an address given by Doctor Lindsay, 
who took as his subject “Jesus’ Attitude 
Toward Life.” The importance of the 
church vacation school was stressed at 
the hour devoted to the department of 
religious education. Rev. Ralph 3H. 
Rogers, director of religious education in 
Rhode Island, presided and introduced 
Rev. Seldon S. Roberts of the Publica- 
tion Society, who spoke on “The Church 
Vacation School as a Factor in Relig- 
ious Education.” This was fittingly fol- 
lowed by a demonstration by members 
of the primary department of the Plain- 
field Street Church School, entitled “The 
Master’s Little Ones.” Messages from 
the home and foreign field were brought 
by Miss Martha Mixer of the Strong 
Place Community House, Brooklyn, and 
Miss Ruby Anderson of the Girls’ School, 
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Sendai, Japan, at the 
Woman’s_ Baptist 
Rhode Island. “Training 
cans” and “Japan the Fair” were the re- 
spective topics. Those present were en- 
couraged and inspired by the work our 
missionaries are doing both at home and 
abroad. Rev. James E. Norcross of Ar- 
lington, Mass., who addressed the Lay- 
men’s Council, took as his text ‘“Where- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounded in the 
work of the Lord. ” His 
forceful and_ uplifting. 
“America’s Unfinished 
under the auspices of the young peo- 
ple’s department, and directed by Mrs. 
F, L. Cleveland, was a fitting climax to 
the program. The challenging message 
was felt by all those present. The con- 
secration service conducted by Rev. W. 
T. Green of Natick was an impressive 
conclusion to the pageant. 

Dedicatory services in connection with 
the breaking of ground for two new 
church buildings in large Italian centres 
were outstanding features of the con- 
vention. Wallace L. Pond, chairman ot 
the Italian building committee, presided 
at the exercises at both the First Italian 
Baptist church and the Federal Hill 
Italian Baptist church, which were par- 
ticipated in by those who have been in- 
strumental in bringing these enterprises 
to the point where the buildings will now 
be erected. 

The reports rendered during the con- 
vention were of a very encouraging na- 
ture. Progress in all phases of the work 
was evidenced. The report of the board 
of managers showed that $667,957.37 has 
been raised by Rhode Island Baptists 
during the New World Movement period. 
At the meeting held in Chicago in Feb- 
ruary of this year, the state estimated 
that $160,000 would be raised before the 
close of the New World Movement pe- 
riod; $156,747, or 97 per cent of the 
amount pledged was realized. The re- 
port of the treasurer showed that dur- 
ing the past eight years the funds of the 
convention have doubled, and in some in- 
stances trebled. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: J. Willard 
Baker, president; Rev. Edward Holyoke, 
first vice president; Mrs. Frank L. Wil- 
kins, second vice president; Rev. Wil- 
liam Reid, general secretary; Frank E. 
Ballou, treasurer, and Rev. John Stewart, 
historical registrar. 


the 
Society of 
New Ameri- 


meeting of 
Mission 


message 
The 


Battles,” 


was 
pageant 
given 


Church News by States 


New England 


First CHURCH, BaTH, Me_., J. A. Swet- 
nam, pastor, observed Mother’s Day with 
large congregations at both services, two 
special addresses by the pastor and special 
music. Many car owners loaned their cars 
to bring aged mothers to the services. 


AT First CHURCH, CHARLESTOWN, Mass., 
May 22, Howard T. Joslyn, of the grad- 
uating class of Gordon College, was or- 
dained. Moderator, Rev. Geo. A. Lawson; 
clerk, Rev. Wm. A. Grove; sermon, Presi- 
dent N. R. Wood; prayer, Rev: W. A. 
Grove; hand of fellowship, Rev. G. A. Law- 
son. Charge to the candidate by his pastor, 
Rey. H. L. Hanson. 

AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL 
Connecticut board, held April 


MEETING of the 
8, Rev. 
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Horace B. Sloat was appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. A. B. Coats, as collecting agent. 
Mr. Sloat also, in addition to his pro- 
motion work, assumes the editorship of 
the Connecticut Baptist. 


AT THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Con- 
necticut Convention, held May 8, at 
Hartford, Rev. O. P. Campbell was 
unanimously elected as director of re- 
ligious education, on the recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee of the commis- 
sion on religious education. Mr. Camp- 
bell is a graduate of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Crozer Theological Seminary, and 
has been taking post-graduate work at 
Yale the past year. He expects to as- 
sume his new duties about June 1. 

THE NEw WorLD MOVEMENT is a matter 
of history. Connecticut Baptists paid in 
some $66,000 more than they pledged in 
the financial campaign of four years ago. 
The woman’s continuation campaign 
reached the high mark of over $57,000 
during the last year of the movement. 


On May 7-8, the Connecticut Baptist 
Missionary Union met in the Grace 
church, Norwalk, in its twenty-first an- 
nual session. Rev. I. W. Reed, pastor of 
Grace church, Waterbury, presided. The 
annual sermon was preached by Rev. B. 
L. Matthews, Stamford. The doctrinal 
sermon was preached by Rev. J. C. 
Jackson, Hartford, president of the New 
England Missionary Convention. Rev. 
J. B. Pharr, of New Haven, read a paper. 


Tue Woman’s Baptist Mission Society 
of Connecticut held its third annual ses- 
sion with the Waterbury church, May 15. 
The session was well attended and the 
reports were interesting and encouraging. 
A missionary address was given by Dr. 
J. E. Cummings on “The Work of 
Women in Burma.” Miss Grace Deland 
spoke on “The ‘Cry of the Child Answered.” 
Rev. Nicholas Dulitz, missionary at 
Wallingford, spoke on “The Hungarian 
Work.” Miss Mary L. Howard, Hart- 
ford, president of the society, gave 
glimpses of her southern trip. Officers 
elected for next year: Miss Mary L. 
Howard, president; Miss E. Louise 
Carey, Hartford, secretary; Mrs. A. I. 
Ward, New Haven, treasurer. 


Atlantic States 


Pastor Davin J. Jones has been doing a 
substantial work at Cedarville, N. J., dur- 
ing the four years of his parsonage there. 
A monthly paper, the Messenger, is a 
newsy sheet showing a flourishing church 
and school. Recently there have been 
baptisms. 


At JACOBSTOWN AND CHESTERFIELD (N.J.) 
Baptist churches Rev. David W. Witte, 
pastor, special evangelistic endeavors 
are proceeding with worth-while results 
underéthe leadership of Rev. Sidney W. 
Powell, one of Newark’s Baptist pastors, 
and a successful evangelist. 


AT THE ANNUAL CHURCH DaAy of the 
Lake Avenue Church of Rochester, the 
year’s reports showed $111,473, the total 
amount of money raised for all causes, 
more than half of it or $56,428 given for 
benevolent causes, $42,500 to the New 
World Movement, $18,276 to reduce the 
mortgage upon the church. The report 
of the every-member canvass for the 
new year showed that a total of 1532 
people had made pledges for the current 
expenses of the church and 1450 had 


pledged for the benevolences of the 
church. The current expense budget is 
pledged in full and the benevolent budget 
within $2600. During the year the church 
has greatly developed its student aid fund, 
inaugurated for the purpose of loan- 
ing to students who are working their 
way through college or higher institu- 
tions of learning, funds to enable them 
to complete their work, the money to be 
returned atfer they graduate. Nine stu- 
dents are now in various institutions tak- 
ing advantage of this fund. The clerk’s 
report showed a membership of 2345, 
coming by baptism during the year, and 
the largest number in any year in the 
church’s__ history. Sixty-three names 
were dropped from the roll. The radio 
broadcasting station maintained by the 
church has been almost entirely paid for 
and the report showed the extensive 
ministry which the church has through 
this instrumentality. The church school 
has a membership of 1817 with an ay- 
erage attendance for a period of eight 
months of 929 per Sunday. The church 
has been part of a community plan afford- 
ing week-day religious education with 
five classes per week in its course of week 
day religious instruction. Also, the 
church has conducted winter Saturday 
afternoon school for foreign-speaking 
children which has been largely attended. 
A commission has been appointed by the 
church to study the relationship of the 
church to the foreign-speaking element 
in the community and to lay out plans 
for the church’s development along that 
line for years to come. A campaign for 
reduction of the mortgage on the church 
resulted in $62,500 pledged to be paid in 
two years. Miss Lillie R. Corwin, a 
member of the pastoral missionary staff 
has passed to her reward and her 
place on the missionary staff has been 
taken by Miss Doris Frederickson, a 
member of Lake Avenue Church now 
working in Puebla, Mex. Mrs. E. W. 
Fiske, chairman of the building com- 
mittee and who for some years has been 
treasurer of the building fund, made a re- 
port which showed that $188,000 had been 
contributed by the members of the 
church toward the payment for the pres- 
ent structure and its equipment. 


RmGEwoop CHURCH, EMMANUEL, N. J., 
Dr. Thomas H. Sprague, pastor, rejoices in 
having contributed approximately $48,000 
to the New World Movement. Fifty of 
the men of the church spent a week-end 
at Culver Lake, the pastor conducting a 
service by the lakeside on Sunday morning. 
Rey. Adelbert ‘Chapman, a member of the 
church, occupied the home pulpit in his 
place. The church cooperates in union open 
air Sunday evening services through June 
and July. 


THE IMMANUEL CHURCH OF ERIE, Pa., 
has closed a successful year under the pas- 
torate of Rev. M. A. Sheldon. There have 
been seventy-five additions to the member- 
ship, a large number of these coming by 
baptism. 


COMING TO LINDEN CHURCH, Camden, N. 
J., in 1918, after having served as camp 
pastor under the direction of the Y. M. C. 
A., Rev. Frederick Blaser set about a con- 
structive program of evangelization and the 
liquidation of the church indebtedness. 
After six years the debt has been wiped 
out and an attractive parsonage bought and 
paid for. There has been an average of 
thirty-five accessions to the church per year, 
most of these by baptism. Last year the 
baptistry was beautified by a painting by 
Carl Schaller entitled “(Come Unto Me” 
which has received much attention. <A 


THE BAP 


movement is on foot to raise $500( 
decorate the interior of the church, 


Rev. Epwarp O. CLARK has resig 
pastorate of First church, Pitman, 
to accept the call of the Chevy 
Washington, D. C., where he begin 
June 15. The Chevy Chase ch 
newly organized and small, but th 
offers promise and opportunity, 
the four years of Mr. Clark’s Pitm: 
istry, the church membership hag ¢ 
an adjoining lot has been purchas 
the church building has been remod 


Ir IS NOT OFTEN THAT Sunday 
classes have to meet in the bags 
kitchen, and the back lot of the | 
but such is the situation of the Firs 
garian Baptist church of Trenton, 
Rey. Andrew Toth, pastor, under 
leadership this work is progressing 
most promisnig manner. | 


Two YEARS AGO THE Historic 
church, Camden, N. Jip dow 
church, was thought by some t 
served its usefulness, but with the | 
of Rev. Elwood Harrar as _ past¢ 
thoughts have been dispelled. so 
tions are constantly increasing, the § 
school nears the 300 mark in atti 
and the number present at the praye 
ings has greatly increased. The | 
slogan of this church is, “Summer} 
not summer slump.” 


| 


Lake Region | 


. 
i 
7 


AT THE MORNING SERVICE JUNE 1, 
manuel church, Quincy, Ill, T.. 
Jones, pastor, thirty persons pt 
their faith. Union evangelistic 1 
closed that day. There were ff 
awaiting baptism at this time. ‘ 


THE ANNUAL BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Baptist Old People’s Home, 316 
St., Maywood IIl., is held Saturday 
14, this year being the tenth anni 
of the dedication of the Aunt Lizzi 
memorial building. A good dit 
served at 12:30 at a moderate pric 
afternoon offers an excellent progr! 


DURING THREE WEEKS SPECIAL M/ 
in First church, Litchfield, Ill, Re 
Anderson, pastor, 115 accepted 
twelve others were reclaimed, a 
church letters placed locally, Nit 
members were added to First chur! 
ing the meetings. On the last | 
afternoon fifty-seven were baptizec 
James B. Little, pastor of First 
Benton, IIl., did the preaching, 
by Singing Evangelist W. 5. 
Wheaton, III. 


(‘COMMENCEMENT DATES AT ve 
Missionary Training School, 2969 2 
Avenue, Chicago, are June 14-16 ir 
On June 14, 2:30-5:00 p.m. the deo 
of physical education demonstrate) 
done during the year, followed by 4 
class volley ball game. The bacca} 
sermon will be preached Sunday 1! 
in First church by Rev. John Carsi 
the Austin church. At 12:30, June? 
alumnae assemble for their annual lit 
following which, 2:30 to 4:30, wif 
the class day exercises. At the 
service which opens at 8:00 p.m. 1 
appointees of the Woman's Hor 
sions Society will receive their comm, 
The annual missionary sermon | 
preached by Rev. Joseph C.. Robbi, 
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which the faculty and senior stu- 
ll receive their friends in the board 
Tuesday, June 17, is the forty- 
iwmual commencement, the speaker 
ay, Frederick S. Taylor, of Indian- 

} Chicago Baptists are cordially in- 
these meetings. 


/-HIRD ANNUAL BUSINESS meeting of 
ferson Avenue church, Detroit, 
thur V. Allen, pastor, held May 
aled a prosperous year; 184 new 
fs have been received, more than 
}these coming by baptism; the 
-membership is now 680. The 
reports indicate a grand total 
in cash during the past year of 
han $27,000. Twenty thousand 
was expended for current ex- 
Jand payments on the building. 
(000 was given for missions. This 
perates entirely upon the volun- 
‘ering basis, and resorts to no 
-aising functions. The educa- 
rork of the church is under the 
i of a strong board of religious 
in. The Sunday school is thor- 
zraded and mects in six separate 
ents. The average attendance at 
schoo] during recent months has 
‘se to 600. This church now wor- 
a fine educational unit which was 
cooperation with the Detroit 
‘Union. The present property is 
175,000 against which there is a 
only $35,000. The rapid growth 
‘church during the short period 
| organization is indicative of the 
al opportunities for Baptist 
| the locality in which it is situ- 
y is also an evidence of the untir- 
its of the people who have pro- 
the work. It is the prayer and 
desire of the members and other 
‘of the Jefferson Avenue church 
may build the fine auditorium, 
lanned, in the near future. 


a? 


(RTHUR CHURCH (Ill.), is progress- 
+ the leadership of its pastor, Rev. 
mee ihe B. Y. P. U. is in a 
rand is having the greatest at- 
| in its history. At the last busi- 
ting the pastor’s salary ‘was in- 
‘and the church is also sending 
Milwaukee with all expenses paid. 


DIBURES FOR THE YEAR OF First 
lgin, Ill, M. C. Tunnison, pastor, 
id to $35,190.31. A budget of 
vas adopted for the coming year, 
» of the cost of a new organ. 
‘ract for a three manual, thirty- 
»p Estey organ was ratified. It 
' completed in time for dedica- 
tistmas Sunday. Tne cost. is 
out $16,000, all of which is to 
| before dedication date. Nearly 
3 now on hand. The member- 
ids at 1209, 71 having been re- 
luring the year. All phases of 
|. were shown to be healthy and 
ius. No striking accomplish- 
1own but some good thorough 
om work is being done in all de- 
i's. 


PP Valley 


INTERESTS IN LINCOLN, NEB., 
raging. The sixth year of Dr. 
Imore’s pastorate shows $19,- 
ised for all purposes; 127 new 
. Sixty of them coming by bap- 
membership of 857; a Sunday 
jiat averaged over 500 in April 


and congregations which fill the audi- 
torium and. often overflow into the so- 
cial rooms. Thirty-one were baptized 
Easter Sunday and eight the following 
Sunday. Forty-nine were given the hand 
of fellowship the first Sunday in May. 
The brotherhood has taken on large pro- 
portions. A “win-one club” instituted 
by it has been effective in the evangelis- 
tic work which has been carried on en- 
tirely by the pastor and the church. Plans 
are being made to enlarge the plant to 
provide for the enlarging work. 


Dr. B. B. BRADEN, director of institu- 
tional education for Nebraska Baptists, de- 
livered the baccalaureate address before 
the Nebraska State Teachers’ College at 
Kearney, May 18. 


Rocky Mountain States 


On WEpDNEsDAY, May 14, at Pear Park 
church, (Colo.) occurred the ordination of 
D. Reed, the pastor, to the gospel minis- 
try. There were sixteen members of the 
council, representing the local and visiting 
churches, Rev. D. S. McGlashan of Eckert 
was moderator and Rev. Geo. L. Boroughs 
of Grand Junction first church, examiner. 
John G. Woolfolk was ordained a deacon 
in the local church at the same meeting. 


Pacific Coast 
—$ 


AprIL 16, 1924, BRETHREN of Centralia, 
Napavine, Pe Ell, and Raymond churches 
and convention secretaries, J. F. Watson 
and R. E. McGraw, responded to invi- 
tations of Chehalis Baptist church to sit 
in council relative to ordaining their pas- 
tor, Rev. L. L. Dailey. At the after- 
noon session Dr. J. F. Watson led in 
examination of the candidate. All were 
well satisfied and recommended Mr. 
Dailey’s ordination. At 7:30 p. m. the 
ordination was consumated. Dr. J. F. 
Watson preached the sermon: Rev. R. 
E. McGraw gave charge to the church; 
Rev. E. M. Bollinger gave charge to the 
candidate; Rev. L. L. Kneeland offered 
the ordaining prayer. 


Rev. H. C. Martuews, late of Santa 
Clare, Cal., began his pastorate at Saw- 
telle, May 4, in very encouraging cir- 
cumstances. 


Rev. Perry L. MircHeti began his pas- 
torate with the young church at Bur- 
bank on Mar. 1. He found a member- 
ship of 112, and in two months has re- 
ceived thirty-seven new members. Look- 
ing toward a much needed new building 
the church has accepted the gift of a 
$10,000 plot of ground on which to place 
it. A residential lot has also been pur- 
chased and plans are under way for the 
erection of a commodious parsonage. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES reporting twenty 
or more baptisms on Easter Sunday are 
the following: Brawley, twenty-seven; 
Garden Grove, twenty; Glendale, twenty 
(seventy-five new members receiving the 
hand of fellowship on May 4); Holly- 
wood, twenty-three; Los Angeles—First 
twenty-five; Temple, thirty-four; Pasa- 
dena, Calvary, twenty-six (more than 
seventy having been lately received as 
the result of meetings lately held in the 
new church by Evangelist Carl Bassett) ; 
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Tremont, twenty. Not a few smaller 


churches received a proportionally large 
number. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 467.) 


On Sunday, June 1, the “Old Penny- 
pack church” celebrated its 236th anni- 
versary, the day being observed with 


appropriate services in the old build- 
ing with its door-pews, high pulpit, 
colonial galleries, no musical instru- 


ments, and with the dead sleeping all 
about, their graves entirely surrounding 
the building and the burial plot. A part 
of the services of the day were held 
in the grounds amid the old gravestones 
and markers. In the afternoon of the 
day Dr. H. C. Vedder addressed the 
gathering on “Some Modern Applications 
of Baptist Principles. It is here that so 
many of the leaders of the colonial days 
were buried, men and women who made 
possible the creation of the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association. The pastor, Rev. 
Robert T. Tumbelston, writes: “For 
years and years the Lower Dublin 
church, Bustleton, Pa., has had the care 
and supervision of this ‘Old mother of 
churches’. Adequate and worthy care 
ought to be made a part of denomina- 
tional pride and assistance, for here is 
the cradle of much of the Baptist in- 
fluence that has gone out over out coun- 
try and placed individuals as well as 
institutions in its debt.” Information may 
be secured by writing the pastor or F. T. 
Cheney, Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A campaign on the part of certain 
newspapers, notably the Chicago Tribune, 
to discredit and counteract the anti-war 
movement which is gaining headway in 
many academic and church groups has 
furnished occasion for an unusually clear 
statement of the issue now before the 
Christian community by Rev. Ernest F. 
Tittle of the First Methodist church, 
Evanston, Ill. Doctor Tittle’s name had 
been drawn into the controversy on ac- 
count of an invitation extended to a 
well-known pacifist to address a young 
people’s meeting in his church. What 
Doctor Tittle actually said about the 
matter was misinterpreted and was 
answered by him in a striking sermon. 
“When Christ says, treat every man as 
a brother and the state says, treat cer- 
tain men as your enemies; when Christ 
says, maintain toward every man an atti- 
tude of good-will, and the state says. 
that good-will is not permissible, what 
should a Christian do? If some disciple 
of Jesus comes to the conclusion that, in 
the event of another war, there is but 
one thing for him to do, and that is to 
serve his country by bearing arms, it is 
not for me or for any other man, to say 
to him that in that ¢ase he will cease 
to be a Christian. And if some disciple 
of Jesus comes to the conclusion that, in 
the event of another war, he must in 
some way serve his country, but that he 
cannot under any circumstances, con- 
sent to bear arms, to kill, to inflict suf 
fering on women and children, it is not 
for me, or any other man, to say to him 
that, in. that case, he will cease to be a 
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Between Us 


| The throngs of people who passed the 
subscription booth of THe Baptist at 
the Milwaukee Convention included peo- 
ple who have been subscribers to THE 
Baptist and its predecessors for many 
years. ‘Yes, we have subscribed to this 
paper ever since it began”; “We cannot 
keep house without it”; “You are doing 
fine work through THE Baptist’; “We 
cannot get along without that paper’— 
were typical of the enthusiastic expres- 
sions given to the field editor. We are 
glad to be of such service to our happy 
family of subscribers. Although they en- 
joy the paper in its present form, their 
paid-in-advance subscriptions will enable 
us to make THe Baptist better and bet- 
ter. 


f. If you could see some of the letters 
coming to us from friends who have 
been receiving THE Baptist for years, but 
who are now unable any longer to keep 
up their subscriptions because of financial 
reasons, we are sure you would be glad 
to send us a check for $5 or for $10 to 
keep these people on our mailing list. 
Our Fellowship Fund for taking care of 
such appreciative, needy folk is quite de- 


pleted. Your personal check will keep. 


this fountain of inspiration still flowing. 


| What better service could you render 
your denomination just now than to se- 
cure in your church a subscription list 
for THE Baptist equal to 10 per cent of 
your resident church membership roll? 
This goal, although it seems very small 
for each local church, would be such a 
stimulus to our denomination that in- 
dividuals everywhere would be encour- 
aged in their Christian living and 
churches would be more effective in their 
local work. The consequent result would 
be realized in a big way. You may have 
the satisfaction of having your church 
become 100 per cent loyal in this nation- 
wide subscription campaign. Write at 
once for sample copies and put your 
church on the map. 


(Continued from page 483.) 
Christian. Certainly, let me add, it is 
not for the Christian church to discour- 
age any of her sons or daughters, who 
are making earnest and even agonizing 
efforts to be loyal to Jesus Christ. If the 
state decides that in the interest of public 
safety he should be sent to jail, the 
church cannot keep him out; but the 
church can and should let him feel that 
he possesses her profoundest respect for 
his brave allegiance to what seems to him 
to be the command of Christ. As for 
the church herself, I, for my part, feel 
very sure that she ought never again, in 
her official capacity, to bless war. We 
cannot dictate to her sons and daughters 
how they shall solve their moral prob- 
lem. She must not in my judgment at- 
tempt to legislate in respect of a matter 
which concerns so vitally the individual 
conscience. But this one thing she may 
do. She may refuse to call right that 
which is wrong. She may humbly con- 
fess her own share of the awful failure to 
prevent war. By what kind of moral hocus 
pocus may she justify her shame? Let 
the church never assume a holier-than- 
thou attitude. But in the name of truth, 
let her never again say that black is 
white. And in the name of Christ, let 
her never again officially participate in 
an orgy of killing and hate.” When the 
newspapers say that Doctor Tittle con- 
demns every one who takes a pacificist 
position, it would seem that they have 
another guess coming. 


At the recent Congress of Disciples of 
Christ held in Lexington, Ky., the lay- 
men took an unusually active part. From 
press reports we glean that the congress 
dealt largely with questions of world- 
wide interest rather than “family” mat- 
ters. Was this because of the part the 
laymen took? In this meeting Rev. Paul 
Hutchinson of the Christian Century 
contrasted the five questions which the 
Methodist students in the Louisville 
meetings felt to be first in importance 
and the five questions to which the Gen- 
eral Conference in Springfield, Mass., 
gave first attention. The students held 
the big question to be the freeing of the 
world from the curse of war, the Chris- 
tian solution of the race question, in- 
dustry for service rather than for gain, 
undefiled sources of public information 
and the application of the scientific 
method to religious questions. On the 
other hand the General Conference is 
concerned with the question of the limi- 
tation of the bishops’ term of service, 
the combination of the benevolent boards 
and newspapers, the election rather than 
the appointment of district superintend- 
ents, world peace and the union of 
Northern and Southern Methodists. The 
formal and ecclesiastical questions do not 
seem to be of major importance to the 
younger folks. Representatives of the 
student group which: met in Louisville 
were heard at Springfield. Their recep- 
tion was made the special order of one 
of the sessions of the conference. R. D. 
Ware of Vanderbilt University and Wal- 
ter A. Mueller of Garrett Bibical Insti- 
tute reported the conference. The former 
said, “We trust we have the right spirit, 
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we trust we have Christ’s leading| 
efforts to understand our probler 
closing his address Mr. Mueller 
“What is the church going to q 
these high-minded, serious me 
women of America who are try 
find the mind of Christ with refer: 
war?” Zion’s Herald commenti; 
this conference says: “Method 
broad enough to include the | 
movement’ within the boundaries 
church. May the day never eo 
Methodism, when the young men 
denomination will be required to 
sociate themselves from the chur 
the -purpose of discussing in fra} 
and candor the social and jn¢ 
questions of this modern day.” T} 
ference gave these young men a : 
reception and a respectful hearing! 


Editor Glenn Frank of the C 
Magazine for May says that the 3; 
immigration policies that have bed 
posed during our history may bs 
rately classified as the open doi 
closed door, the swinging door, th| 
ajar, and the guarded door. The 
son bill is included under “the doo; 
policy, and Mr. Frank says: “It! 
adequate as a permanent policy t 
it is arbitrary and mechanical, t} 
we have not as yet a complete c 
tion of Americanism and _ becatj 
cannot yet, save by guesswork, i 


——— 


we can assimilate 2 per cent, but | 
assimilate 3 per cent of any givei! 
ber.” The “guarded door” po} 
urged “by which is meant a truly) 
tific regulation of immigration, | 
which we shall, of course, select t/ 
of immigrants that will in our juc 
help rather than hinder the buildin 
superior social order on this contk 
It is thought that generally speak 
have cnough folks here now and ti 
can afford to choose and cannotf 
not to choose those who shall maki 
homes among us. 


The state B. Y. P. U. of Wryonl 
organized on May 17 at the timef 
meeting of the Wyoming Baptis| 
vention. Rev. A. C. Hodson was ® 
president, with Miss Virginia L 
Greybull, Owen C. Whistler of '8 
Miss Grace Blackledge of Sherid| 
Ivan C. Ryle of Cheyenne as el 
dent. Miss Margaret Dunn of } 
was made treasurer and Kim! 
Fowler of Douglas, treasurer. Ct 
ing in part the name of the stal | 
that of the great Shoshoni chi) 
friend of the “pale-face,” “Wyowal 
has been chosen as the Indian soul 
for the B. Y. P. U.-ers of Wy! 
And the following has been decide 
as the official tribal yell: “Wyo 
kie, Wyo-washakie, Wyo-washaki 
oming, Wyoming Wa-a-a-a-a.” Le 
for the new-born tribe and lst! 
their war-cry at Denver! 
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er the title “Obnoxiously Loqua- 
the Alabama Baptist deals edi- 
y with those who think that they 
e heard because of their much 
ng. “Some preachers are too 
. Their weakness is in their fluency 
ch and barren ideas. Some writers 
jthey pick up pen and ink begin to 
jrith words. The assume that men 
ard by much speaking and read by 
lwriting, but editors know better. 
lity is the curse of the majority 
{cles contributed to the denomina- 
+ press. They call it ‘style’ but 
{brethren are entirely too stylish.” 
Ir editor, we say “Amen.” 
/we getting anywhere as a denom- 
{ in the field of education? Read 
aragraph from the report of the 
/ of Education at Milwaukee. It 
blp to answer the question. We 
ot arrived but we are on the way. 
is thirty-five years since that or- 
Jion made its first annual report 
‘). We have traveled some dis- 
in education since those days, At 
sme we had on our lists twenty- 
sademies, nineteen colleges, and 
sninaries and training schools, with 
jolment of 5357 students. Today 
le nineteen academies, twenty-nine 
is, and sixteen seminaries and 
yz-schools with an enrolment of 
students. The value of our school 
ty has increased from $4,851,229 
(783,000, and our endowment from 
Koh to $75,625,770. This is cer- 
\a remarkable development.” 


(yp Blake of the Paris area of the 
list Episcopal Church made _ re- 
‘a startling statement as reported 
| Pacific Christian Advocate. ‘Ro- 
Jatholicism is the dominant and 
ling religion in the Latin coun- 
(It is more dominant today than 
icentury. By a strange turn of 
, combined with skillful and not 
‘tupulous diplomacy, the Vatican 
ught the defeat of the allied na- 
juring the war, is more strongly 
hed politically in the allied na- 
lan before the war. In Italy, the 
| has been restored in public 
' by government decree. Roman 
tism has been officially acknowl- 
as the national religion by the 
The teaching of its traditions and 
has been made compulsory in 
‘mentary schools. The Vatican 
\S the opportunity it has sought 
/ a century to capture the youth 
, and is bending every effort to 
The fruitage of the lifetime strug- 
ayour and Mazzini and Garibaldi 
ver Italy from the bondage of 
sm has been swept away in a day. 
‘© the destruction is to be com- 
id permanent remains to be seen. 
has re-established diplomatic re- 
\with the Vatican. It is again 
| its representative to Rome, and 
4 sending its nuncio to Paris. The 
properties that were taken by the 
| the time of the separation have 
jurned to the church. The relig- 
lers that were expelled from the 
| are returning in strength. Re- 
| Organizations that were looked 
|} @ menace to the life of the 


French nation are being received again 
within its hospitable borders. The lead- 
ers of the church do not conceal their 
hostility to the republic, nor do they hes- 
itate to work for its overthrow and the 
re-establishment of the monarchy. While 
all this is transpiring, the voice of Prot- 
estantism is too feeble to be heard or 
too weak to be heeded.” 


It will be of interest to note some 
extracts from the splendid report of the 
treasurer of the ministers and mission- 
aries benefit board. “Reference to the 
report will show the book value of all 
investments as of April 30, 1924, was 
$11,027,569, an increase over the book 
value for the year ending April 30, 1923, 
of $993,573. The market value of all 
assets as of April 30, 1924, was $11,759,- 
456, or an excess of $731,886 over the 
book value. The board is now receiving 
an annual income of 5.41 per cent upon 
the book value of all of its investments. 
It should be a source of satisfaction to 
all who have contributed to the funds 
of this board to know that all securi- 
ties are held in trust for the board by 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. This trust company collects and 
credits the income monthly.” We have 
turned every page of the treasurer’s re- 
port. We found the names of the audi- 
tors. We found all the facts we desired 
concerning the fund. We did not find 
the name of the man who has had so 
much to do in bringing the work of the 
office of treasurer to its present high 
standards. Friends, the name of the 
treasurer is Arthur M. Harris, whose in- 
valuable service is a voluntary contribu- 
tion to the board and thus to the minis- 
ters and missionaries of the denomina- 
tion. 


The calendar of the First Church, Jo- 
liet, Ill, quotes Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps as follows: “In the first chapter 
of the Gospel according to John we read: 
‘For the law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’ 
Unless I totally misunderstand the sig- 
nificance of this text, it implies that 
Jesus brought something into the world 
that took the place of the law by fulfill- 
ing it by a superior substitution. All 
that is of value in the law is assumed in 
Christianity. The Ten Commandments, 
mainly prohibitions, were necessary rules 
to keep people straight, to show the way 
to right conduct. The beatitudes look 
at morality from a different angle; they 
show the way to happiness. The Ten 
Commandments answer the questions, 
‘What must I and what must I not do?’ 
The beatitudes answer the question, 
‘What must I be? The difference 
between the two is the profound differ- 
ence between the external and the in- 
ternal. Jesus dealt directly with the 
source of conduct—the human heart, If 
the source is stream which 
flows from it will be pure. The 
‘Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt 
not kill; Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery. Jesus said: ‘Thou shalt have 
honest thoughts; Thou shalt have kindly 
Thou shalt have chaste 


pure, the 
law 


said: 


thoughts; 
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thoughts.’ It is often possible to evade 


the law, but no one can evade himself.” 


A number of organizations have taken 
action condemning the utterances of 
President Butler of Columbia on the pro- 
hibition question. The Baptist ministers’ 
conference of New York and vicinity ap- 
pointed a special committee consisting 
of Dr-F- L. Andérson, Dr. C Ho Sears 
and Rev. D. B. Cheney, Among other 
things the committee says: “President 
Butler, in our opinion, should bear in 
mind his position in the educational 
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Teachers wanted for schools and colleges. 
Education Service, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Chi- 
cago; Southern Bldg., Washington; 1254 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Your Church Needs Trained Woman 


* Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting all 


sorts of meetings, Daily Vacation and 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. U., Jun- 
iors, etc. etc. We can send such, able, 
zealous, refined, pleasing, graduates May 
21; Baptist Women’s Training School, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 
ok ESE ne Re AE SOs ea Pree a es 

Wanted: A Baptist young woman who 
has had specialized training and experience 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domes- 
tic Science to teach these subjects in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara D. 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. 
a hg ed oe eh 

Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack with 
special summer Offer. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Teachers Wanted for Bishop College, an 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
school for negroes. Positions open: Col- 
lege—1. Spanish and French; 2. Biology 
and Physics; 3. Chemistry. Salaries, $1205. 
—High School: 1. French and English. 2. 
Librarian; 3. Violin; Piano and choir train- 
ing. Salaries $900 to $1080.—Furnished 
recom, laundry, good table board $8.50 per 
week. Applicants should give information 
concerning education, experience, refer- 
ences; attitude toward the Bible, dancing, 
ecard playing. Send photograph. Address 
C. H. Maxson, President, Marshall, Texas. 


Pastorate Wanted—Experienced and suc- 
cessful pastor with university and theo- 
logical training and best of references de- 
sires change in location. Address C. W., 
THE BaptTIstT, 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Rurnture’ 
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Sunday School Seatings 
American Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 
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world and should be slow to jeopardize 
it- or to compromise the university of 
which he is president. If our great uni- 
versities do not stand for the most rigid 
observance of the fundamental law upon 
which the commonwealth is founded, 
what right have we to hope for the patri- 
otic observance of law on the part of 
the less favored elements of our coun- 
try?” 

“Do we owe an inheritance tax?” the 
American Friend asks, and then  pro- 
ceeds to answer the question. When an 
individual falls heir to an estate, the gov- 
ernment steps in authoritatively and says, 
“You cannot come into your possession 
until you make to the state some return 
for the part it has played in making that 
possession possible.” The inheritor has 
no recourse and he pays. The editor 
goes on to say all of us have fallen heir 
to great spiritual possessions—the in- 
herent capacity which is ours, its origin 
is outside of us and beyond us. We in- 
herit countless advantages and oppor- 
tunities which we have done nothing to 
create. They are the accumulation of 
a creative and progressive civilization. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 


New York, N. Y. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any sige or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, 4 
Klestrie Organ blowing owi- 
Nts for organs ofany make. 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 
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THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
163 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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REMEMBER 
US : 
When making wills and buying Annuities. 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 
(corporate name) 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


Common honesty should lead us to rec- 
ognize our obligation to make an ade- 
quate return to society and an adequate 
bequest to posterity. 

William Gear Spencer, president of 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws at the ninetieth annual commence- 
ment exercises of Franklin College. 

The First church, Redlands, Cal., has 
been giving in the proportion of $2 
abroad to $1 for its own local work. The 
church has now pledged $55,000 toward 
first unit of a new building. During the 
pastorate of S. F. Langford, a little over 
four years, 660 members have been added 
to the church. One of the results, we 
dare say, of putting the kingdom of God 
first. 

“It was one of the greatest surprises 
the German politicians ever experienced,” 
says Bishop Nuelsen of the Zurich area 


. of the M. E. Church, ‘when, as the re- 


sult of a three weeks’ intensive cam- 
paign, a Methodist delegation marched 
up to the Reichstag in Berlin and pre- 
sented a petition for local option signed 
by half a million German voters.” These 
same politicians are due for more sur- 
prises when the people get a chance to 
make their voices heard. 

John R. Mott, who has just re- 
turned from the city of Jerusalem, where 
he conducted a conference which was 
held, by invitation of the patriarch, in 
the Orthodox Greek church on the 
Mount of Olives, gave his impressions 
of the Near East in an address before 
about 200 leaders in business, religious 
and welfare circles at the Bankers Club, 
New York City. “More Moslems vis- 
ited Paris last year than made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca,” he said, “and this 
is but one indication of the vast changes 
taking place in Islam, changes which 
signify a vast revolution that is trans- 
forming the East. People are beginning 
to look at things differently, to develop 
a broader vision as regards themselves 
and their nations. They are taking a 
greater interest in education, in spiritual, 
moral and physical uplift. At the same 
time they are extremely restless and the 
situation is inflammable. America has 
an absolutely unique hold upon all the 
peoples in the Near East. They look 
upon us as the land of hope. God grant 
that we may never disappoint their ex- 
pectations.” 

Is a live pastor a busy man? .Read a 
summary of a report given at the annual 
meeting and printed in the church bulle- 
tin of the First Church, Spokane, Wash., 
in which the pastor, Rev. John N. Garst 
says: “I have performed thirty-three 
wedding and funeral ceremonies; traveled 
7,000 miles; delivered 228 sermons, lec- 
tures and addresses before the following 
and like groups—churches, chamber of 
commerce, Harding memorial groups, K. 
of P., railroad shop men, summer assembly, 
older boys’ conference, men’s clubs, Y. M. C, 
A. and Y. W. C. A. public school institutes, 
public schools, hospital patients and nurses. 
commencements, ministers’ meetings and 
Sunday school institute: answered 702 
phone calls; had 558 office interviews: 
sent out 924 letters (in addition to those 

(Continued on page 487) 
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The Editor’s Notes on. 


Lesson for June 29 | 


REVIEW: FROM REHOBCa 1 
NEHEMIA 
Golden Text: Peas 13 ‘34a 


We may review the lessons of th 
quarter under three heads. 
Division 
The disruption of the unity of the 
dom came as most disruption has | 
—through the ignorance and arro, 
of some leader or party. In this 
the kingdom of David was rent in| 
by the intolerance of his grandson) 
was too immature to judge for hj 
and too egotistical to appreciate 
rights of others. Rehoboam has oft 
produced himself. Few men ¢a! 
trusted with power and authority, be! 
they do not know how to use it, | 
divisions which exist in Europe 
in the form of so many little sta’ 
a weakness which should be rem 
by the formation of a United Stat) 
Europe, including Great Britain, | 
still there would be divisions y 
should be removed by the me 4 
of a United States of the world. 
the divisions on racial and natin 
that cause all the trouble often resi; 
in war. God is the author of unity, 
is the author of division. 
Decline 
The division of the kingdom wa' 
beginning of the decline of the king 
There was no room for two king) 
in the little strip of country called JI 
tine. When the kingdom was unite} 
der the able leadership of David, ij 
able to hold its own against both ]} 
and Assyria; but disrupted, it ba 
the prey of both. The memory of ) 
ham Lincoln will ever be cherish¢ 
every loyal American, not only fe 
own personal worth, but also for 
service in saving the Union. One | 
ders when he tries to imagine what 1 
have happened had the United Stai| 
America become a disintegrated ma 
little independent states. Noble preci 
arose in each of the kingdoms butl 
were not able to stem the tide al 
generacy due to division and its aif 
ant evils, and the captivity was tl 
evitable consequence, 
Discipline 
It was not all disaster althougllt 
disaster was largely irremediable i! 
loss of ten tribes. Out of the capi 
came character and loyalty to thet 
of one God which forever after 
saved the Jews from idolatry. 0) 
captivity rose the synagogue whicll 
came the norm and_ standard olf 
Christian church rather than the tep 
Out of the captivity came a spiritu | 
terpretation of the law and a Visi 
the future which enshrined itse 
apocalypses. Out of the captivity ! 
Jesus Christ. In the next eigé 
months we shall study the life ot 
Messiah who came unto his own ar! 
own received him not. Thus we# 
passed rapidly from Abraham to Ii 
miah in six months and_ hail witll 
the Star of Bethlehem in our next lee 
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iv, M. C. A. boys’ work committee, 
yan of the Spokane ministerial as- 
Jon education committee, member 
| state convention board and the ex- 
i; committee thereof, and trustee of 
maritan home.” 


‘idelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 
annual session assembled approved 
jinute and its accompanying: di- 
|: “This meeting desires to re- 
lits belief that the primary loyalty 
|Christians is due God, our Father, 
\l his human family. We believe 
the whole system of determining 
Dy violence and destruction rather 
'y friendly conference and negotia- 
fundamentally wrong, inefficient 
a-Christian. We call upon Chris- 
ople of whatever sect or creed to 
, renouncing for the future all par- 
‘on in war, and to seek through 
autional representatives such inter- 
al organization as _ will supply 
al methods of dealing with all in- 
jonal differences. We also urge 
\Christians consideration of inter- 
ind interracial problems and an ef- 
» solve them through good-will 
aderstanding.” The Friends have 
tently taken this position from their 
| days. Other Christians, includ- 
|; Own convention, have now taken 
ig stand against war as a method 
,ling international problems. 


'y one of the great denominations 
‘ssed with practical unanimity its 
s against war. It is clear that no 
iment can now bank upon the 
2s in the prosecution of war. Dr. 
{. Moore, as chairman of the com- 
(on international justice and good- 
xplained that his committee did 
[independent work but cooperated 
ae Federal Council of Churches 
ith like committees in other bodies. 
fpressed the belief that war can 
awed from among civilized peo- 
\thin a generation if the churches 
aristians of this country grapple 
e problem as they do that of mis- 
(nd with prohibition. The ques- 
asked if we dare permit another 
‘n to develop like that which in 
vund the churches unprepared to 
‘clear testimony as to the mind of 

We quote from the report: 
while we have no authority to 
' churches or individuals, we, the 
28 to the Northern Baptist Con- 
» declare our conviction that war 
vary to the spirit and teaching of 
vhrist, that it is futile as a means 
1g security against aggression or 
tz and, as conducted in our days, 
'€ in its effect upon non-com- 
__ We pledge ourselves to its utter 
tion by the Christian conscience 
_ a determined educational effort. 
lve much evidence to the effect 
/e€ moral protest against war is 
%, and that no government can 
count upon the support of the 
S in its prosecution. We there- 
‘Struct the secretary of the con- 
to forward this resolution to the 
it of the United States and to the 


} 
| 
| 


secretary of state with pledges of our 
loyal and active support of every effort 
of the government to reduce the likeli- 
hood of war and consequently prepara- 
tion for war, and to bring about a rational 
system of settling international  dis- 
putes.” 


Perhaps no single denominational en- 
terprise of the same magnitude has at- 
tracted such wide attention as that of 
the National Baptist Memorial to Re- 
ligious Liberty in the capitol of the na- 


tion. In 1919 both the Northern and 
Southern conventions placed in. their 
budgets $175,000 for the memorial. On 


April 23, 1921, President Harding, in a 
beautiful and impressive service broke 
ground for the building and a year later 
Secretary Hughes laid the cornerstone 
and made a notable address which was 
not only published in the denominational 
press but was also printed and circulated 
in large quantities. <A year later, in 
April, 1923, the Immanuel church cele- 
brated the clearing of the lots upon 
which the memorial stands of all debt, 
giving a property valued at $125,000. At 
the present time the superstructure of 
the new building is finished and its beauty 
commands universal admiration. Miles 
M. Shand, of the State Department at 
Washington, in a recent speech said: 
“Gauging by the present trend of church 
activity and opinion, in twenty-five years 
every denomination in the country will 
be represented in Washington by some 
distinctive enterprise.” Our enterprise 
is not an elaborate one and should be 
completed very soon. We hope to re- 
produce in an early issue a cut of this 
building as it now appears. 

The new officers of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention are: President, Carl E. 
Milliken, Maine; first vice-president, Rev. 
Albert W. Beaven, New York; second 
vice-president, Rev. Edward H. Rhoades, 
Jr., Ohio; corresponding secretary, Rey. 
William C. Bitting, Missouri; recording 
secretary, Rev. Maurice A. Levy, Massa- 
chusetts; statistical SCChEtaLy men eys 
Charles A. Walker, Delaware: treasurer, 
Frank L. Miner, Iowa. Members of the 
executive committee are: President 
Fred G. Boughton, South Dakota; Fred 
W. Freeman, Colorado; Rev. John F. 
Herget, Ohio; Rev. Albert W. Jefferson, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Andrew MacLeisch, 
Illinois; President John W. Million, 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
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Iowa; President-Emeritus Daniel B. Pur- 
inton, West Virginia; Rev. Horace N. 
Spear, Indiana; Warner W. Watkins, 
Arizona; Harry W. White, Minnesota. 


| The Saving Sense 


“A visitor said to a little girl, ‘And 
what will you do, my dear, when you are 
as big as your mother?’ 


““Diet,’ said the modern child.’”— 
London Tit-Bits. 
There’s a decided coolness between 


Dow Ludlum and Cylindra Badger since 
Dow put up a new barbed-wire fence be- 
tween their houses. 
get over 


paper. 


Cylindra just can’t 


it—Personal from a western 


When the government was resurvey- 
ing the boundary line between Missouri 
and Arkansas one of the surveyors hap- 
pened to stop at a small farm owned 
by a widow. She wanted to know “What 
are you all doin’ down there?” 

“We are resurveying the line between 
Arkansas and Missouri. You are now 
living in Arkansas.” 

“Yes, but I don’t want to live in Ar- 
kansas. They tell me everybody in 
Arkansas is dyin’ of malaria fever. You 
just put that line right back where’ it 
was.”’—Denver Post. 


Religion in the 
Kindergarten 


By 
Bertha Marilda Rhodes 


{| A course in religion for 
the beginners’ department 
in the Sunday school or 
for use in the day school 
or the home. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.85 
Envelopes of pictures 25 and 
75 cents net 


The University of Chicago Press 


5752 Ellis Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 


Five Cents a Week! How 
little for so much when it is 
spent for The Baptist! $2.50 
will bring the Baptist to you 
for fifty-two weeks. 
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WAYLAID him on the train re- 

turning from Milwaukee. “Gov- 
ernor Milliken, you are our new 
president and you come from 
Maine. May I not introduce you 
through THe Baptist to that wider 
constituency you now serve?” 

His smile was as genuine and 
modest as his handshake was 
warm. We sat down and I studied 
this tall quiet man, of forty-six 
years, his hair prematurely gray- 
ing, a mouth both firm and sensi- 
tive, face both kind and forceful, 


= 


THE BAPD 


Hon. Carl E. Milliken 


President of the Northern Baptist Convention 
By RAYMOND 8S. CARMAN 


had watched him at Milwaukee, felt 
his charm, noted men and women 
turning to look at him. Twice 


the critical war period (serving his 
native state as did his pioneer Free 
Baptist preacher grandfather, who 
went both to the legislature and 
to con7ress) graduate of our own 
Bates college, where his two 
daughters are now studying, I 
asked myself, “What is the secret 
of his winsomeness and power?” 


the answer. 


and eyes keen and thoughtful. I 


elected governor of Maine during 


His sincere message at the Mil- 
waukee laymen’s banquet, with its 
delightful touch of humor, reveals 


Carl E. Milliken, lumber manu- 
facturer, for several terms presi- 
dent of the Free Baptist Maine 


Convention and first president of 
the United Baptist Maine Conven- 
tion, brings to his Baptist heritage 
and college trained mentality a 
Christ and kingdom-centered char- 
acter. Since the war he has given 
practically his entire time to de- 
nominational and interdenomina- 
tional interests. Our extended con- 
versation revealed qualities of 
vision, grasp, and discriminative ex- 


pression. 

“We Baptists,” said he, “are 
rapidly gaining a denominational 
consciousness. We are not simply 
thinking in terms of societies and 
state conventions, but of the whole | 
task, just as the nation has out- 
grown an isolated state conscious- 
ness. 

“There appears very little to be 
done on theological lines this year, 
That all seems to be progressing 
finely. I want this year to become 
better acquainted with the great 
West that we may all be closely 
knit together in fellowship aan 
understanding. I have already re- 
fused some eastern invitations that 
I may be more free to visit the 
West. | 

“Our Baptist churches contain | 
great numbers of gifted men whose | 
talents are lost to the denomina- | 
tion. We must try this year 
systematically to discover many 
sich men and place them at the 
disvosal of the wider work, and to 
this end I ask the help of every | 
Bantist.” 

Is there a pastor or layman in | 
our great convention who does not | 
rise with enthusiasm to greet and 
take the outstretched hand of our 
great-hearted, Christ-filled, layman 
leader? 


Digest of Report of the For- 


eign Mission Society 
(Continued from page 468.) 


variant views have spoken year after 
year with no intimation from any one 
that only those of a certain stripe had 
the right to the platform. Membership 
in our society is equally broad, and no 
protest has ever been heard. If a theo- 
logical test is to be applied, it should be 
applied first of all to the governing body. 
the society, and not to its subordinate 
committee, the board with its officers 
and missionaries. As long as all are 
members of the society and contributors 
to its funds, all have a right to expect 
fair and equal treatment at the hands 
of the society’s executive officers. 

This is the policy of inclusion as over 
against the policy of exclusion. It makes 
for harmony rather than dissension. Its 
result is a great denomination contain- 
ing men and women of many -minds, 
“agreed to differ but resolved to love” 
and to doa great work for Christ, instead 
of a constantly increasing number of 
warring groups, fated in the end, after 
unedifying and bitter struggles to fall 
arart, diminish in numbers and die out 
in futile isolation. 

However, your board is not willing to 
follow this principle out to its extreme 
conclusion, and to go the length of Say- 
ing that it will consider as a possible 
officer or missionary any member of any 
c'urch connected with the convention. 
It finds itself forced by the evangelical 
history and spirit of American Baptists 
and by its understanding of Christ and 


the New Testament to restrict its choice 
of officers and missionaries to those who 
clearly show the fruits of a regenerate 
life, preach, love and live the vital mes- 
sage of the gospel, have a passion for 
the souls of men, and are devoted to 
Christ and his purposes for the world. 
Liberty must be limited and it must be 
limited by loyalty; loyalty to Christ as 
risen Saviour and Lord, loyalty to the 
gospel of divine grace, loyalty to the 
great Baptist principles which bind us 
together. Liberty must never degenerate 
into license or into indifference to dan- 
gerous error, but must always be exer- 
cised in our denominational sphere with- 
in the bounds of the Christian and Bap- 
tist faith. 


In reply to the practical question; who 
or what shall determine the exact limits 
of liberty within the bounds of the gos- 
pel, the answer was that it should be 
the denomination as a whole, guided by 
the scriptures and led by the Spirit of 
Christ. 

In view of these ever-changing inter- 
pretations of scripture and the diversity 
of view thereon in our society, we re- 
peat what we said in our first state- 
ment: “The only instrument by which 
the limits of liberty can be determined 
fairly and wisely in the particular cases 
which arise is the living voice of the de- 
nomination, uttering itself continually 
through ever changing executive boards 
and officers, freely elected by the de- 
nomination in the most democratic man- 
ner, guided by the scriptures and led 
by the Spirit of Christ.” 


With these things in mind your board 


has sought to find the common g} 
on which we all or nearly all § 
Guided by the fact that Baptists he 
ways been known as evaneelae | 
that the gospel is the most imp | 
message of the scriptures, we ha) 
manded that all our officers andj 
sionaries be loyal to the gospel. W) 
appoint only suitable evangelicalt 
and women: we will appoint evang¢ 
and we will not appoint non-evangét 
And by the gospel we mean _thej 
news of the free forgiveness of Sij 
eternal life (beginning now fnd go} 
forever) through a vital union wi 
crucified and risen Christ, which | 
men into union and fellowship witil 
This salvation is graciously offered 
sole condition of repentance and fil 
Christ and has in it the- divine pow 
regeneration and sanctification throu) 
Spirit. The only reason we have }, 
cepting this gospel is our belief in tht 
of Christ in whom we see the Fail 
faith founded on the trustworthiness | 
scriptures, and the fact that we ha 
berienced this salvation in our own 
This will not please all. Some woul 
to add to it, others to subtract; but © 
tains all the great evangelical eli 
stated in a practical way, and we I 
that strongly guarding our evangelic’ 
Baptist faith, it will include nineteen? 
tieths of our constituency and gait! 
hearty assent. i 

In closing Dr. Anderson soll 
warned the society against adoptt| 
policy of exclusion instead of the 
of inclusion within the limits ¢ 
gospel. 
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THE NATIONAL BAPTIST MEMORIAL 
Washington, D. C., as it now appears. 


sand more Baptist homes? 


and missionary service as teaching in the Bible school. 


THE BAP® 


A Talk With the Owners 


WNERSHIP means personal interest and responsibility. Northern Baptists own and control Tue Baptist. It is { 
official organ of thé denomination and therefore as much a part of the machinery of the Northern Baptist Convent) 

as a great missionary society. In the four years of its existence THe Baptist has rendered a service of incalculable ya’ 
to all the spiritual interest involved in the great cooperative program. But the service which Tue Baptist is capable 
giving can be enlarged and intensified. The potential service.is in the paper if together we who own and control it y 
bring it out. It is impracticable and economically unsound to hire paid canvassers to go from church to church and fr; 
house to house selling Tue Baprist. I must therefore depend upon voluntary helpers who will take Tue Baptist ur 
their hearts and consecrate themselves to the work of securing new subscribers and renewals. This is as truly Christ 
The pastors of the churches are the key to the situation. Wh 
ever success THE Baptist has had in the past was due largely to the personal and persistent efforts of pastors who ki 
the paper before their people and cooperated with the managing editor in his plans for its increased circulation. T | 
taking this means of asking the pastors at this time to mention Tue Baptist in their church bulletins, to call attention 
it from the pulpit, to appoint, if it has not been already done, an agent in the local church who will look after the intere 
of Tue Baptist in securing new subscribers and renewals. 


Tue Baptist is ours. Shall we together put it in thirty th 


_ John A. Earl, Editor, | 


Folks, Facts and Opinion | 


Dr. Frank Peterson of Minneapolis is 
for a time laid aside by illness. He is at 
Mounds Park Sanitarium where he would 
doubtless be glad to hear from his 
friends. 


More than one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the country live in seventy-eight 
cities. Think of it—27,000,000 of people 
in seventy-eight cities. This means a 
home mission problem to say the least, 
for it is in these cities that the foreign 
born population centers. 


Dr. W. Edward Raffety, editor of the 
new International Journal of Religious 
Education, sailed from New York for 
Glasgow, on June 7. He will be one of 
the speakers at the World’s Sunday 
school convention and is also the direc- 
tor of young people’s conferences. 


The Baptist Temple of Rochester, N. 
Y., has adopted a budget of $100,000 for 
the coming year, $50,000 of which goes 
for the building. The old building will 
soon be torn down and the new twelve- 
story church and office building begun. 
The Lyceum theatre, a block away has 
been leased for the Sunday services. Rev. 
Clinton Wunder is just completing his 
third year. Large crowds continue to 
throne the building Sunday nights and 
the loose collections pay nearly one- 
third of the current expense budget. “The 
Baptist Temple never closes’ is the 
slogan. The church reports itself free 
from debt with $175,000 in securities 
on hand. 


Dr. C. EE. Burts of ColumbiayesiaG. 
secretary of the South Carolina Baptist 
state board for the past five years was 
the unanimous choice of the committee 
on future denominational program to 
head up the future program of the Bap- 
tists of the South. The general every 
member canvass of the churches for the 
1925 program will take place Nov. 30 to 
Dec. 7. The budget for southwide ob- 
jects for 1925 will be $7,500,000 and for 
the state budgets in the neighborhood 
of $8,500,000 making a total budget of 


$16,000,000. The program is now on an 
annual basis. 

The Wealthy Street church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., reports two great congre- 
gations on what they called “Presby- 
terian Sunday” during the General As- 
sembly meeting. In the morning Dr. 
Mark A. Matthews spoke and in the 
evening William Jennings Bryan. The 
congregation for the evening began to 
assemble at four o'clock and _ literally 
thousands were turned away. 


The Highland Park church, Detroit, 
Mich., recently celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Coltman. Here are some of the 
things done: Church building erected 
and paid for and church property ac- 
quired worth $90,000; four mission 
churches sta1ted—three now self-support- 
ing with buildings of their own; there 
have been received into the membership 
of the church 1246 persons; there are ten 
young men and women now in prepara- 
tion for definite Christian service; five 
men have entered the pastorate; eleven 
young men have been licensed to preach; 
the church has had an evangelistic band 
every year with a splendid record of 
service rendered and the church now 
has three missionary families on its regu- 
lar budget. We call this a pretty good 
record for a new church. 


Under the direction of Rev. A. R. Petty 
of the Judson Memorial church, New 
York, Herbert D. Lamson of Exeter, N. 
H., and Gordon E. Bigelow of Norwood, 
R. 1. will spend the summer working 
with the foreign populations. These 
young men are members of the senior 
class at Brown. 


Harold D. Hayward was ordained at 
Pontiac el May" 23 eiwey i laen @omieti- 
sen was moderator and Rev. L. C. Tay- 
lor, clerk of the council. Dr. G. W. Taft 
preached the sermon. Mr. Hayward has 
completed two years at the Northern 
Baptist Seminary and has accepted a call 
to the Pontiac Church with the privilege 
of completing his work. 


The Dominion of Canada is no| 
mune to the divorce evil in spite 0 
quent comparisons made in the 
Figures for the period from 1913 te! 
are published in Social Welfar 
Toronto. In 1913 there were fifts| 
divorces and in 1923 505. Since 191) 
increase has been constant and | 
but it is still a much better record} 
that shown by the neighbor just ai 
the border. 


There has been for a number of | 
a constant decrease in the numb) 
ministers entering the ranks of the ct 
of the Church of England. It is estirt 
that there is now a shortage of 3; 
England. The bishop of Durham: 
that within a few years the numb! 
the assistant clergy has decreased & 
8,000 to 4,000. The number of ordineg 
has for a number of years average! 
and the annual loss by death and ri 
ment is 700. He says that the dil 
in quality is more alarming than the 
of numbers. The Modern Churei 
Says that small salaries have somel 
to do with this decline but that thet 
cipal cause is to be found in the 
vailing clericalist ideal of whati 
clergyman should be, and united td 
is the prospect of ministering at ail 
ending round of church services at Wi 
for the most part hardly anyone is ft 
ent”. The second hindrance is thi 
settled theological situation. \ 


I 


The Searchlight, the personal 1 
of Rev. Frank Norris, has installed a 
eauipped broadcasting radio statiol| 
can be heard anywhere in the Uf 
States. Its signal is KFQB. “WIE 
time we will have, reads the anno'¢ 
ment, skinning monkeys and chimpae 
all over the country. For instance x 
we want to skin Dr. Poteat’s amb 
we can just announce that on a cea 
date, at a certain hour, it’s going to fi 
off, and everybody all over North ! 
lina can tune in and hear it.” i 
perishable freight the air has t0 ch 
i” 
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| Swedish church at Kenosha, Wis., 
{| for a council to advise with them 
ning the ordination to the gospel 
iry of Mr. T. S. Nelson. Dr. D. W. 
\rt was made moderator and Rev. 
(afford bieGhicago clerk. Dr: Hul- 
: aa the ordination sermon. 


|, E. W. Annable, for four years 
| of the First Baptist Church of 
nington, Minn., will close his labors 
‘June 30. During the term of his 
late over seventy members have 
jidded to the church, fifty-three of 
number having been received by 
im. 


' 


{y this month Dr. Charles Brown 
-d upon his thirtieth year as pastor 
| Ferme Park church. Dr. Carlile 
| Folkestone church also celebrated 
month the closing of twenty-six 
‘of service. These men are among 
faders in our Baptist work in Eng- 
| We note in the Baptist Times and 
lan that Dr. Avery A. Shaw of 
ork spoke during the week of the 
lation of this event. 


| printed report of the annual meet- 
{the Woodlawn church, Chicago, 
ork of art gotten up in true Boyn- 
i style. It covers twenty-six pages 
ts forth in clear and readable form 
vogram, the covenant, the budgets 
ue reports. This is one church that 
3 the wisdom of a long pastorial 
3. Pastor M. P. Boynton for more 
|. quarter of a century has led this 
church in all the enterprises of the 
om for which it is noted. Its crown- 
‘ar in spiritual and material prog- 
vas the one just closed. More bap- 
are recorded and a church house is 
‘ed for that will cost at least $100,- 
“he combined budget for next year 
dething over $30,000, not including 
lilding fund. 


\ 


Do missions pay? Ask the first church, 
Wichita, Kan. This church supports a 
missionary in Porto Rico. Through the 
evangelistic work of this missionary, 
Rev. C. A. Riggs, a boy was converted 
who later studied for the ministry, and 
he is now pastor to the Mexican people 
in Wichita who number 1500. ‘The or- 
dination of this young man, Francisco 
B. Colon, to the Baptist ministry took 
place in Wichita on May 21. We have 
heard of the vicious circle, but this circle 
of missionary enterprises gives new 
meaning and inspiration to a word that 
has formerly been cursed with a bad 
adjective. Should not more of our 
churches go in for this victory circle? 

We have a letter from one of our 
readers in a neighboring state inquiring 
why Baptists fight about fundamentals 
and have so little to say for the man 
who works twelve hours a day and seven 
days a week and has no chance to go to 
church. He says, “We must save people 
from conditions that breed anarchy be- 
fore we can save them for God and the 
church”. And he adds just before he 
signs his name, “This is poor writing 
with a good meaning.” Then follows 
the signature with this significant explan- 
ation under it, “A Baptist man _ that 
works.” Do editors and preachers really 
get the point of view of the man who 
works? 

Our attention is called to the confusion 
that exists in the minds of many people 
about the immaculate conception and the 
virgin birth. The doctrine of the im- 
maculate conception of Mary the mother 
of Jesus is a doctrine of the Roman 
church which we do not accept. The 
virgin birth of our Lord is a New Testa- 
ment truth which we do not doubt. 
Baptists should be intelligent when they 
speak or write about the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception. It never should 
be used for the virgin birth of our Lord. 
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The church at Wellsburg, W. Va., is 
rejoicing over the results of a union 
evangelistic meeting recently held in the 
town. Rev. R. B. Hill, the pastor, has 
already baptized forty-one persons. He 
has entered upon his fourth year of 
service. 


It is gratifying to note that the whole 
cost of the General Board of Promotion 
when all the receipts are taken into ac- 
count for the entire period of the New 
World Movement is a little over 4 
per cent. This is a remarkable record 
and one of the most economical pieces 
of work ever done by the denomination. 
Out of more than sixty million dollars 
received directly and indirectly less than 
three million was paid out to maintain 
the General Board of Promotion, the 
chief agency employed in securing the 
money. 


At the Baptist Temple, Rochester, N. 
Y., on May 22 occurred the ordination 
of Theodore F. Adams of the graduating 
class of the seminary. Mr. Adams has 
been the pastor for two years at the 
Dewey Union Church and has now ac- 
cepted the call of the Cleveland Heights 
Church. An impressive part of the serv- 
ice was the charge to the candidate by 
his father, Rev. Floyd H. Adams, of 
Massachusetts. 


The graduating class at West Point 
were presented with Bibles by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. There were 415 
graduates to whom Dr. W. H. Matthews, 
the general secretary, spoke upon the 
practical value of the Bible to a military 
man. The presentation of Bibles to the 
barracks last fall led to the teaching of 
the Bible to the sophmore class. The 
Christian officers express their delight 
at the interest shown in Bible study by 
the students. 


| 


|izes that “except the Lord build the house they labor in vain that build it”. 


(endence upon the guidance and power of Jesus Chrst. T 
‘he world summons his friends to the spreading of that light. 
| servant of every member of the denomination. 

One hundred per cent cooperation on the part o 
are is very human, and the temptation will be strong to 
‘tld Movement and so allow our work to fla 


alty to our entire denominational program from the very start will suffice. 


|: anew meaning in the “S.O.S.” call. 
vice.” To halt, to rest awhile, to take easily or lightly our task, to re 
rprise is selfishness, not service. We would remind ourselves and you, w 
|. infinite sacrifice as ours was given, cannot be carried for 
ich the convention passed appointing a commission to make 
ile pledged absolute loyalty meanwhile in supporting the miss 
sshurches and individuais, worthily fulfill this determination. I 
not flourish at the expense of another. .The very name or t 
| board’s purpose is, and must ever be, the fullest coordination o 
With such victories as have been won to cheer and strengthen us, 
‘otion of life, with such opportunities for world betterment, 
> hath matched us with his great hour.” God’s hour is here. 


| world to himself? 


| 


| 


} 
} 


The board considers itself the servant of him who as the light 
It also regards itself in the discharge of its duties as 


f all our churches during the whole year is needed. But human 
take a long breath after the closing campaign of the New 
g. This is our greatest peril. Only a determination to give the utmost 
Our special task summons us to recog- 
It is not for emergencies only—but a summons to either “Selflshness or 
frain from the fullest support of our entire 
hom we address, that a gospel given through 
ward without real sacrifice on our part. ( 
ke a certain investigation this year, the convention as a 
ionary cause. We rejoice in the fact and may we all, 
t is a fundamental principle that one Christian cause 
£ the Board of Missionary Cooperation recognizes this fact. 
f all phases of our denominational task. 

with such a challenge as comes to a new 
we can truly say with Rupert Brooks, “God be thanked 
He lives in the ever present now and only waits for 


1. who will do his bidding and thus enable him to carry out his redemptive purposes for mankind. Are we members 
| great denomination, with a glorious past and a future full of promise, rea 


The Board of Missionary Cooperaton. 


dy to be his instruments today in winning 


'Message to Baptists from the Board of Missionary Cooperation 


a Milwaukee Convention of 1924 will be a memorable one in our history, 
‘World Movement with a gratifying unity manifest as the convention came to its closing hours. 
(Promotion has been our agent during this period for carrying 
sionary Cooperation now takes up the task. It has been so c 
‘7 of the convention from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


marking as it does the close of the New 


The General Board 


forward our denominational activities. The Board of 
hosen as to represent the entire constituency and terri- 
The work for which it must secure support encircles the world. 


‘s no small task therefore which we face. This board enters upon its activities in a spirit of great humility. It rec- 


We would therefore emphasize our 


In the resolution 


ern ee - 


— 
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Rev. J. Orrin Gould writes from Des 
Moines that great plans are on foot for 
launching a big financial campaign for 
the University of Des Moines. Rey. L. 
R. Bobbitt has been recently secured 
to help in the campaign. The University 
church is making splendid progress, 
eleven being recently baptized into mem- 
bership. Iowa Baptists under the leader- 
ship of Executive Secretary G. P. 
Mitchell are keeping in line with the de- 
nominational program. The young peo- 
ple are expecting a record-breaking at- 
tendance this summer at the assembly 
held in Iowa Falls. They will be well 
represented at Denver when the B. Y. 
P. U. A. meets in convention. 


The department of missionary educa- 
tion of the Board of Education reports 
that “The close of the New World Move- 
ment period is an appropriate time briefly 
to survey the growth of mission study 
classes, chutch schools of missions, and 
reading courses. The records show the 
average mission ‘study class to have 
twenty members. Seven thousand mis- 
sion study classes, therefore, represent an 
actual study-class attendance of 140,000. 
The reading program recorded accord- 
ing to the last available figures showed 
that there were 8425 program meetings 
based on the study-book materials. It 
is conservative to estimate that the num- 


_ ber of persons reached through these 


program meetings in addition to those 


reached in the study classes was 252,- 
7o0 2 


That one of the primary objectives of 
the church should be to create a convic- 
tion that every preacher is an evangelist 
by virtue of his calling, that every dis- 
ciple should be a soul-winning witness 
and that evangelism is first of all a pas- 
sion rather than a program or a process, 
was brought definitely to the fore in the 
addresses and discussions of the confer- 
ence on evangelism under the auspices 
of the department of evangelism of the 
Home Mission Society held in the Taber- 
nacle Baptist church of Milwaukee May 
25-26. A distinctive theme was chosen 
to guide the thinking during each of the 
five sessions: (1) “A Proclamation” 
speaker, J. Whitcomb Brougher, Cali- 
fornia. (2) “A Retreat—In His Presence” 
speakers, Rev. A. T. Erickson, Wiscon- 
sin; York A. King, Massachusetts: H. 
F. Stilwell, Ohio. (3) “A Persistent 
Need,” speakers, P. H McDowell, New 
York; John Snape, California. (4) “A 
Progressive Progress,” speakers, Walter 
E. Woodbury, Massachusetts; Albert H. 
Gage, Illinois, H. B. Strickland, Penn- 
sylvania. (5) “The Adequate Program,” 
speaker, Floyd H. Adams, Massachusetts. 
“A Soul Winning Effort in every Bap- 
tist Church in each Convention Year,” 
is the slogan of the department of evan- 
gelism now widely adopted by the 
churches, involving the enlistment of lay- 
men youth and adults, as well as the 
ministers. Many of the reports reveal 
the heartening fact that the pastors and 
laymen of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion are becoming keenly alert to the 
need of reaching in some helpful, con- 
structive way the remotest church in the 
field of the convention. 


Ottawa University on June 4 bestowed 
upon Rev. W. R. McNutt the degree of 
doctor of divinity. Mr. McNutt and his 
family were at Milwaukee. He is pastor 
of the First church, Worcester, Mass. 


Miss Ella B. Weaver, the newly ap- 
pointed director of Sunday school and 
young people’s work in New Hampshire, 
has begun her work under the joint 
direction of the state convention and 
the Publication Society. 


The Church at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
has called as its pastor Rev. Herbert W. 
Hansen of Racine, Wis., a recent gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago. 


The place that religious education has 
in the mind of church leaders is to be 
noted in the news which comes from all 
parts of the country. In notes from 
Michigan we see that the church at 
Sparta, Rev. J. R. Stevens pastor, is plan- 
ning for a new building for Sunday school 
and recreational purposes, while the 
First church, Muskegon, has purchased 
a large lot adjoining the church with an 
eye to its future needs. Excavation for 
the Fletcher Memorial hall at Plain- 
well, which is being erected in memory 
of the fifty years service of the late pas- 
tor emeritus, Rev. John Fletcher, is com- 
pleted and $8,000 is now available toward 
the building. Rev. Judson McIntosh re- 
ceived nineteen new members recently. 
The South Haven church under the lead- 
ership of Rev. J. E. Littell is in an effort 
to raise $5000 for improvements and thus 
it goes. 


The First church, Northampton, Mass., 
Rev. J. F. Watts, minister, has received 
from the Charles E. Herrick estate $11,- 
500 by the will of Mr. Herrick. The 
money is to be invested and 60 per cent 
of the income is to be used for the cur- 
rent expenses of the church and the bal- 
ance for its benevolent work. 


Rev. G. Clifford Cress has completed 
nine years of service as superintendent 
of the work of the Montana Baptist Con- 
vention. He has faced the problems of 
a new commonwealth large sections of 
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which have suffered seriously as . 
by the number of bank and by 
failures. Montana Baptists are a | 
band of Christian workers and tf 
erage of their giving compares fay, 
with other states. At the recent 
vention it was decided to hold the 
meeting May 12-14, 1925, at Billings 
Rev. T. L. Huxley of Livingston, ; 
preacher of the annual sermon. 


Colby Academy will hold a su 
school for those who desire to co 
a vacation with preparation for vi 
lines of activity. The term will run 
July 8 to Aug. 15. If interested | 
H. L. Sawyer, New London, N, I 


On June 15 Pastor Clausen h 
Wedding Bells Reunion to which | 
cial invitation and a special messag. 
given to those whom the pasto: 
married during his pastorate of the 
church, Syracuse. On June 22 A { 
Threads Reunion for those over | 
years of age. At the close of his f 
year he presented his resignation | 
has each year. The church has Dp 
the 500 mark in the number of pe 
baptized during the four years, 


Evangelist Ray Palmer sailed | 
New York for Europe. He will be! 
six months and will visit a numb 
countries including Palestine and ; 


The evangelistic association of 
England through its secretary Re| 
T. Livingston, formerly state seer; 
of the Rhode Island Baptist Conve} 
reports over sixty evangelistic camp: 
during the year. Mr. Livingston 
Europe attending the world’s Sy 
school convention and will make a: 
of evangelistic associations in Eu; 
Lewis E. Smith is caring for the 
of association during his absence. 


Rev. C. W. Doe, pastor at Center §; 
ford, N. H., has been elected headmt 
of the Austin-Cate Academy in that! 
The institution was founded by le 
will Baptists in 1933 and was the 
school under their auspices. Vice 3 
dent Henry Wilson was educated } 
Mr. Doe has been an instructor dit 
the period of his pastorate and now) 
tinue to serve both the church a 
school. 


Rev. C. A. Parker has closed his » 
as pastor at Hampton Falls and! 
church is planning to unite with’! 
Seabrook church in the suport of ai 
ister, a plan which formerly wok 
well. | 


The thirty-seven sessions of the Ev; 
man’s Bible class of the First chi? 
Bridgeport, Conn., had a roll-calla 
tendance of 6656 an average increas 
Seventy-eight per cent per Sunday { 
last year. The increase would ma. 
good class. The class contribulll 
were $1169. | 


“3 
Rev. D. L. Woodward has just bi 


u 
his fourth year as pastor at Marion, 
The church reports that during? 
period over 200 new members have | 
added to the church and the work 
erally is promising. 


(Continued on page 512.) 
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Pastor or Policeman 


SUS said, “My kingdom is not of this world.” 
The kingdoms of the world are built upon the 
(that embodies itself in the policeman. ‘This 
itten without any thought of reflecting upon the 
acter and service of multitudes of policeman who 
dus while we sleep, guide us while we drive, 
arrest us when we break the law. We take off 
‘nat to the honest and brave police officer who 
i his duty without respect of persons. Having 
‘this much we want it understood that it is of 
joliceman as a symbol of our civilization we write 
ot of the policeman as a person or an officer. 
le policeman is the symbol of repression, the 
»r is the symbol of expression. The policeman 
ined to see the worst in men and to regard all 
|as potential criminals. He carries a “billy” and 
‘4, Wears a severe and somber uniform, walks a 
for the purpose of striking fear into the hearts 
dys on mischief bent and of men with criminal 
it. If the heart of a pastor ever appears above 
trata of suspicion and law with which the police- 
‘is covered it is an accident due to circumstances 
fh the policeman cannot control. A policeman 
uch must necessarily repress, suspect, detect, 
sion, and assume that men are guilty until proved 
sent. The policeman is not to blame, but society 
| blame for not seeking with more purpose and 
to escape from a system that is negative, re- 
tive, belligerent and suspicious. 

le symbol of Christ’s kingdom is a shepherd and 
ck. “My sheep hear my voice and they follow 
are his significant words. Love is the law of 
ommonwealth and light is the atmosphere of his 
wship. The pastor is a shepherd. “He gathers 
ambs in his arms.” He makes large provision 
the religious education of the young believing 
light in the atmosphere of love will reduce the 
for law in the atmosphere of justice. It is the 
oral spirit the church and the world need today. 
big stick of the policeman may maintain order 
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fairly well, and the instiutions of government as at 
present organized may maintain the status quo on 
a basis of militarism, but only as we succeed in re- 
flecting the radiance of love and goodwill expressed 
in mutual courtesy, confidence and service shall we 
be able to reduce the area of repression in religon, 
in business and in politics, and enlarge the field of 
expressive activities among young and old of all na- 
tions. 


If international relations could always be main- 
tained in the spirit of the Christian missionary the 
need for international armed force in the form of 
forts, battleships, navies and armies would soon dis- 
appear, if society could be permeated with the leaven 
of goodwill and enswathed in the atmosphere of in- 
telligence the policeman would be less in evidence, 
if multitudes of individuals could be persuaded to 
take Christ seriously and follow him all the way to 
Calvary, the pastor would soon take the place of the 
policeman. Is not this after all the mission of the 
church in the world? Or is the world doomed to go 
on to its own destruction in spite of all its organized 
attempts to save itself by government through re- 
pression and force? Whatever may come we believe 
it is the mission of the churches to fill the world with 
the radiance of the gospel of love and thus gradually 
reduce the need for the policeman. 


Barnabas Seeking Saul 


HE greatest hour in the life of Barnabas was 

when he “went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul.” 
Northern Baptists at Milwaukee appointed a com- 
mittee through the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
to follow the precedent established by Barnabas when 
he went to seek for Saul. The Saul the committee 
seeks is a man competent to become the executive 
secretary of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
Barnabas was a good man, full of the Holy Spirit 
and of faith, therefore he was well qualified to seek 
and nominate the man who was to become the great- 
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est missionary leader the church has ever known. 
The same qualities which fitted Barnabas to bring 
Saul from Tarsus to Antioch will fit the members 
of the committee appointed to name the man who 
is to lead northern Baptists in the working out of the 
great cooperative program which succeeds the new 
world movement just closed. Possibly all the quali- 
ties required in the man who is to lead were never 
yet combined in a single human being. He must be 
a man of unwearied energy, unswerving purpose, 
unequaled eloquence, unprecedented diplomacy, un- 
measured resources and unfailing courage. He must 
know how to lead without driving, how to stand with- 
out becoming stubborn, how to mix without losing 
his identity in the mixture, how to take punishment 
with a smile, how to make cooperation work smooth- 
ly where so many separate interests are involved, 
how to be a sales manager, business manager and 
director of personnel all combined in one man, how 
to walk in the middle of the road without losing the 
confidence of ultra-conservatives on one side and 
ultra-liberals on the other, how to build an organ- 
ization that will function at small cost in securing 
from Northern Baptists during the year something 
more than six million dollars. 


The committee charged with the responsibility of 
finding such a man to give tone and character to the 
new board of missionary cooperation, to inspire the 
denomination to undertake the task which needs to 
be done, to take up the slack which has necessarily 
resulted from the break between the new world move- 
ment and the inception of the new period that opens 
without very definite objectives, needs our sympathy 
and prayers. In some Tarsus this Saul will be found. 
Meanwhile let the churches and pastors rally to the 
standards already set up and cooperate with the man 
who has been selected to act as executive secretary 
until a permanent executive secretary is found. 


‘Behind the Scenes” 


Few delegates to a great convention like the one 
recently held in Milwaukee appreciate the long 
hours of toil and conference spent by boards and 
committees and officers before sessions, between 
sessions, after sessions and sometimes during sessions 
in order that the business of the convention may be 
expedited and everything carried through with dis- 
patch. Imagination fails to grasp the ramifications 
involved in the work of more than thirty state con- 
ventions, more than sixty schools and colleges, seven 
great societies and boards, seven standard city mis- 
sion societies, the executive committee, the board of 
missionary cooperation, the committees of the con- 
vention on nominations, on resolutions, on order of 
business and on the place of the next convention. All 
these interests are represented at the convention and 
things have to be done with regard to them which 
cannot be put off to another time. It is therefore 
obvious that quite a number of those who attend 
the convention are deprived of the pleasure of hear- 
ing a large part of the program. We have noticed 
that in the closing days of the convention many of 
the men and women who have given hours of sleep- 
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less vigilance and thought to the problems ¢ 
ministration, to the plans for the new year, to ti 
most interminable questions that arise and my} 
settled in some way, become nervous and exha: 
and appear to be utterly worn out. Some t, 
are wrought out on the floor of the conventior 
the great mass of things that make for the pro| 
of the kingdom of God are like the hidden {| 
of nature which work silently, modestly and ur 

If it were permissible we would like to me: 
the names of men and women who give thems 
without thought of personal profit or glory t) 
work behind the scenes. They are like the sti 
in the engine room of the great Atlantic liners; 
feed the giant maws of the mighty furnaces wit! 
far below the water line and out of sight of the D) 
who promenade the decks. “Lime light” doe} 
appeal to them. Content to serve modestly, the 
a vast amount of work which is vital to the pro} 
of Baptist institutions but which never appea; 
rows of figures or other embellishments of a Dr 
report. In this connection we feel that the fine WI 
of Paul are not out of place, “The things whic: 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not: 
are eternal.’”’ Without these brothers and sisters) 
labor on year in and year out and whose voice 
never heard in public address on the platfori| 
the convention hall the Northern Baptist Cor 
tion would be poor indeed. 


All at it and Always at it 


Wave ago we read a sermon by Spurgeon i 
the above title. It caught our fancy then an 
grip is no less today. In reading the New Tt 
ment we find the same idea emphasized over i 
over again. After Paul had dipped into the fui 
in his fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians 
brought his readers back to the practical, ever 
problems of the present by the logic of common s1 
in the words, “Wherefore, my beloved brethrer| 
ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding ind 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that }) 
labor is not in vain in the Lord. Now concer! 
the collection for the saints, &c.” It is always § 
to mix in due proportions theology and service. . 
built all his letters on this principle. Explane( 
of the facts and exhortations to get busy are! 
two rails upon which the great apostle’s writif 
run. This precedent is a good one for northern M 
tists just at the present time. At Milwaukee wea 
the explanation and the inspiration and the exhe 
tion. What we need now is the demonstration. 4 
at it and always at it spells victory in any i 
cause. There should be no slacking on the par 
the churches in keeping the evangelistic, missio! 
and social service in which they are engaged gi 
at full strength. Of course the summer months | i 
us usual make some difference in the volume of Is 
ness being done by the churches, but the sume 
months should not affect seriously the morale off 
workers or interfere with the working out of pl 
which must bring results in larger measure in| | 
fall and winter. | 
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' tall skyscraper overlooking the 
jtiful winding gorge of the Missis- 
; the father of waters enters the 
! St. Paul I found the man who, 
{1 by the vision of a humble grocer 
+ years ago, laid the foundations of 
, the great Baptist hospitals of 
ja. His generous height and win- 
|mile captured me, and at once I 
laboldened to reveal my mission. 
#}APTIST,” I said, “wants a readable 
jof the Baptist philanthropy em- 
¢in Mounds Park Sanitarium and 
dew million dollar hospital planned 
i twin cities, and I have come to 
fl sources for my information.” 
{he suspicion of a twinkle in his 
jd yet in a manner firm with the 
less of a decision rooted in mod- 
jae man who has the rare distinc- 
of creating assets for a Baptist 
page of more than a half a mil- 
bllars in less than twenty years 
ye to understand that I had come 
ywrong source for information. It 
.- dawned upon me that I would 
‘9 use tact and powers of persua- 
| get the doctor to talk about any- 
sthat involved elements in which 
19 personally interested. After 
|persuasion he agreed to tell the 
yon condition that his name should 
¢ out of it. 
|,” he answered cheerily to my 
yn as to how the work began, “it 

humble start. Nels Lindahl, a 
(h Baptist, running a little grocery 
Iss on Payne Avenue came back 
Battle Creek where he had been 
i for some ailment in the sani- 
| there. Filled and thrilled with 
la of starting a similar work under 
Gh Baptist auspices in St. Paul, he 
wo me, a young physician, with the 
ition that I head up a movement 


> 


| Swedish Baptists to establish a 


By C. D. JOHNSTON 


sanitarium. The thrill of the grocer did 
not grip me because I was happy in my 
practice and had highly satisfactory hos- 
pital connections with a Lutheran insti- 
tution. So at first I gave him no en- 
couragement. But with a tenacity char- 
acteristic of Swedes he did not give up 
the idea, but kept putting it before me 
in season and out of season. At last I 
yielded, and on a wintry night in No- 


What a Grocer Started 


as he softly said, “Nels died shortly after 
that first meeting and never enjoyed the 
privilege of even knowing that an or- 
ganization was effected and that the men 
whom he had inspired with his vision 
would see it realized. Out where the 
Indians had buried their dead for gener- 
ations and where the mounds to this day 
reveal their faith in the Great Spirit and 
where the eminence commands a view of 


ARTIST’S SKETCH OF MIDWAY HOSPITAL 


vember, 1904, in the living rooms of the 
grocer above his store a small group of 
Swedish Baptist laymen pledged them- 
selves to realize the dream of Nels Lin- 


dane 


Pausing to give me time to catch up 
with my notes, the doctor answered a 
phone call while I got ready to start him 
going again with another question. “And 
did Nels live to see his dream realized?” 
I asked. The shadow of a sad memory 
came over the countenance of the man 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 
The first unit of the Northwestern Baptist Hospital Association. 


the Mississippi Valley for miles to the 
southeast, a site for the sanitarium was 


bought. Here the first unit of a building 
that has grown with the years was 
erected. It was determined from the 


first that all earnings above the neces- 
sary expenses should be used to provide 
medical and surgical care for those who 
could not otherwise afford such service. 
And this free service has expanded until 
last year $50,000 dollars was the measure 
of its. cost.” 

Surprised by the figures, I stopped 
with pencil poised in my hand and the 
doctor saw that I was curious to learn 
the source from which this large sum for 
charity came. “We have no endow- 
ment,” he volunteered, “and during all 
the years the hospital has been in oper- 
ation only $18,000 has been received in 
donations, and that from Swedish Bap- 
tists. Careful management is really the 
secret of this remarkable showing. In 
free service, of course, doctors have ren- 
dered no bill except to receipt in full or 
in part to the persons served. Therefor: 
a large amount of the work done in thi: 
way may be credited to the generosity of 
physicians and surgeons on the hospital 
States 

On expressing my desire to know 
something of the people freely ministered 
to by the hospital, the doctor hesitated 
and appeared reluctant to reveal the facts 
that give the hospital a human interest 
which makes most interesting reading, 
but which also hold so many tender 
sentiments and delicate situations that 
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the mere recital of the stories connected 
with them is difficult. 


“You know,” he mused out loud,” it is 
hard to accept gratuities; but it is harder 
to give them without the feeling that 
there is danger of breaking down that 
fine thing we call self-respect and inde- 
pendence. But lying in one of the rooms 
tt the sanitarium today is a missionary 
trom Africa, exhausted and sick from the 
rigors of a tropical climate and the 
crushing burdens of overwork. He re- 
ceives the very best of care and is treated 
with all the skill and science of the medi- 
cal profession without regard to expense 
vecause it is the aim of both doctors and 
nurses to put that servant of God back 
on his feet at the earliest possible mo- 


NELS LINDAHL, 


THE GROCER 


ment in order that he may return in 
health and strength to the mission which 
holds his interest and affection. This is 
only a sample of the service the insti- 
tution is happily rendering to mission- 
alles, ministers, and others who are un- 
able to pay in full or in part the stand- 
ard fees in force in all worthy and well- 


regulated hospitals.” 


the way to be satis- 
The 


hard work of 


is al ways 


At; 
I fied 


temptation to 


easy 


with surface indications. 


avoid the 
investigating under significances and hid- 
den motives is always with us. Never 
has it appeared to more appealing ad- 
vantage than in the recent controversy 
which has been sweeping through the 
churches. We have bandied about hot 
have fallen around 


words, into groups 


personalities, have flaunted our own 


truths in the outraged faces of our theo- 
for 


logical foes, and have put religion, 


the time being, on the front pages of our 


“T am sure the readers of Tue Baptist 
would like to know of the progress of 
the work since it was inaugurated in the 
home of Nels Lindahl,” I ventured. 

“Well, you are getting now to the very 
thing I like to talk about,” said my friend 
as he rubbed his hands in token of his 
pleasure. “I can hardly believe it myself, 
but there are the cold facts which con- 
vince me. Without counting the pledges 
recently raised for the Midway Hospital, 
which is ultimatly to cost a million dol- 
lars, there are assets amounting to half 


a million dollars in buildings, grounds 
and equipment represented in Mounds 


Park Sanitarium, the temporary Midway 
Hospital and the Merriam Park Hospital. 
Against this is a bonded indebtedness of 
$150,000, leaving a net asset of $350,000. 
Soe rapidly has the work grown it was 
found necessary two years ago to widen 
the scope of the board of trustees, and 
now the corporation is called the North- 
western Baptist Hospital Association 
and is made up of thirty members repre- 
sentative of all American and foreign 
speaking Baptist groups and covering at 
least five states contiguous to Minnesota 
and including Minnesota. The Swedes, 
of course, have a sentimental and sub- 
Stantial interest in this bit of practical 
Christian philanthropy which the others 
cannot have because they have not grown 
up with the hospital, but all are working 
together with zeal and self-sacrifice for 
the greater Baptist hospitals of the 
Northwest.” 
Then View Midway Hospital 

“Did you ask about the new Midway 
Hospital?” he queried. On being as- 
sured that I was anxious to get the facts 
about it, he continued. “The junction of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in what is 
called the midway district has grown 
phenomenally in the past decade. Great 
industries have sprung up like magic and 
homes by the hundreds have connected 
the two cities until boundary lines have 
becn obliterated. The business men 
about a year ago made a proposition that 
if the Baptists would guarantee to raise 
$530,600 for a new hospital to be built 
in the midway district on a beautiful 
owned by the hospital association, 
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First Fundamentalist 


BY BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 
newspapers. The one thing we have not 
adequately done is the obviously neces- 
sary thing—up to date we have neglected 
to dig under the surface. 

We need to get back to the roots of 
Who started this dis- 
What was the initial 
point of cleavage? Over what did Christ- 
ian faith first take pugnacious sides? 
Who was the first Christian fundamental- 
ist? 

Nor can we plunge into this promising 


the controversy. 
pute, and when? 


field of inquiry until we have paused long 


enough to do the unattractive spade- 
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thcy would guarantee to raise outs, 
Isaptist sources $350,000. The firs) 
at the campaign has yielded abou! 
the ainount, and the campaign fe! 
reinainder is still on among the Ba; 
This assures the building which Ww 
extended as the funds grow.’ | 

As we shook hands in parting | 
suddenly aware of the fact that the) 
of this philanthropy would have | 
dramatized before it could be seen | 
its color and — perspective. For | 
words can tell of the human em 
echoing from the white walls of ho, 
wards and looking out of the sky; 
of operating rooms, of the fears 
hopes that struggle far expression | 
the crisis is reached, of the unb} 
friendships created between those; 


t 
' 


ROBERT EARL, CHAIRMAN BOAR! 


DR. 
DIRECTORS 
suffcr and those who minister, ol 


radiant joy which well-born babies tt 
and of the happiness that greets the( 
tors and nurses, when the patient isk 
to leave the hospital for home? “C 
by,” I said, “And may the memor 
Nels Lindahl live on. Fishermen be! 
saints under the inspiration of the % 
ter, and a grocer has become immoa 


work of definition. We cannot be ‘i 
fied with the hissing titles of the he 
dispute. We have determined to ‘0 
the superficialities of careless thint 
with labeled classes whose boundi 
vary with each man’s viewpoint. \W 
is a fundamentalist? 

Ask his enemies, and you will bi 
formed that a fundamentalist is a ‘. 
ing, narrow-minded, unreasonable, b® 
ed, emotional, bitter-spirited, igno? 
uncultured, hypocritical dogmatist, h 
deliberately shuts his mind to new ra 


k 


and dares truth to penetrate his bulw! 
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his a perfect portrait of the funda- 
Jalist at his worst. The unfortunate 
ire about the portrait is in the fact 
there is no such creature. The pic- 
-+sa malicious caricature. You could 
jh the world without finding one 
jmentalist who will fit into that ab- 
‘word-sketch. The foes of the fun- 
ntalist have had recourse to the 
nt game of ridicule and rebuke. 
have deliberately left out every- 
that was good, and have exag- 
sed everything that was bad. The 
| isa fiendish libel. What are funda- 
Jalists at their best? Is not this the 
{t-question? Would not this line of 
jry arrive at his results Let others 
‘| their time in eager search after 
fs and follies and sins. Let us dare 
¥ the fundamentalist straight in the 
jand ask him to let us see him at 
est. 


their finest, then, fundamentalists 
wmarked by a deep respect for the 
ige of the past. They know that 
s not the first generation that ever 

They are conscious that any de- 
however astounding in its recorded 
‘ess, yet has much to credit to those 
les which, at slower pace perhaps, 
before. They are modest before 
Wreat learning and the great lives of 
qcenturies. They are respectful 
*d the spiritual contributions of re- 
7d history: They sincerely honor 
Wpiritual leaders of bygone genera- 

In all this they are simply ex- 
ing their scorn for the haughty 
which so often mounts the lips of 
l, when the youngsters draw them- 
5 up and say, “No doubt we are the 
e, and wisdom began with us!” 
ae ensts believe that there were 
| wise ideas thought through before 
. 1910, and they are willing to learn 
| those ancient truths of a vintage 
‘e the war. 


jadamentalists are prepared to deny 
jevery new thing is necessarily true 
jisé it is new. They insist that ex- 
jace demonstrates no intrinsic value 
ivelty. For they realize that what 
3 to be new is often only the old 
| which has been forgotten for the 
ibeing and now reappears wearing a 
jmask. They believe today’s liberals 
}d be invited to notice that this 
nt controversy, for instance, is an 
jst exact replica of the ancient de- 
‘in A. D. 176, when Celsus was the 
\rnist, rationalistic critic, who took 
delight in submitting all of Christ- 
ath to the raking crossfire of his 
ism. All of these smart questions 
il are being superciliously asked, 
se objections which are now being 
Mently urged, all this logic which 
ow being brought into thundering 
—all these things might have been 
id entire from Celsus and his fol- 
i's. Fundamentalists believe that it 
i remove a little of the cocksureness 
jodern critics if they would read the 
i of that old controversy and 
‘1 realize that all their brightest 
3 were made by other men, cen- 
) ago. 


ty add to this skepticism of every 


novelty the insistence that on the whole 
the new thing has a slight superficial 
advantage over the old, because there is 
a glitter of novelty which somehow at- 
tracts the eye. If this be true, funda- 
mentalists urge that we should guard 
ourselves against a too easy acquies- 
cence in the idea which has capitalized 
on its new shiningness. Especially do 
they urge caution because they have seen 
sO many eager young lives accept a new 
thing because of its novelty, use it with 
some Satisfaction through the first few 
months, only to have it disappoint them 
when the real stress of circumstance 
came. After all, the old has become old 
because it has survived the discipline of 
testing, and the new looks new because 
nobody has adequately tried it out. And 
it is something of a tragedy to find*your 
bright new thing utterly unworthy when 
you are suddenly faced with the sober- 
ing experience of birth, or disaster, or 
death. “No,” say the fundamentalists, 
“its newness does not indicate its truth. 
It simply warns us to be a bit more 
cautious because it is new.” 


Fundamentalists have a beautiful rev- 
erence and affection for the blessed mem- 
ories of their own religious experience. 
They know that when they met Jesus 
and surrendered to him, something quite 
extraordinary occurred. Their eyes fill 
with tears when they talk about it. It 
was a stupendously beautiful and lasting 
impression which was then and there 
made. So wonderful and real was the 
experience that the glow of it lights up 
all the surrounding articles with the 
radiance of affection. The place, the 
verse, the prayer-book, the creed, the 
form of confession—all these have taken 
on the beauty of the experience. They 
half believe that the only safe way for 
others to prepare for the experience is 
to use exactly the same devices they used. 
They are afraid that to omit one item 
in the list might affect the experience and 
spoil it. Rather than have it spoiled, 
they are ready to insist upon every bit 
of environment as absolutely prere- 


WE. begin this week the publica- 
tion of three articles in a series 
by the young prophet who minis- 
ters in the First Baptist church of 
Syracuse, N. Y. They run as fol- 
lows: “The First Fundamentalist”; 
“The First Liberal,” “Why Quar- 
rel?” The aim of the writer is 
evidently to show that since Jesus 
was a composite of both the old 
and the new why should his fol- 
lowers not live in peace even 
though one group of them repre- 
sents the conservation of the past 
and another group insists on the 
progress of the present? If Christ 
is the only unifying foundation, 
why should not all his loyal dis- 
ciples unite in him and work to- 
gether for the coming of his king- 
dom? We are pleased to publish 
these articles because they are 
irenic, constructive and fair. 
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quisite. They do not hold intangible, 
spiritual things lightly. They are not 
engaged in a propaganda for the ritual 
and environmental details as if these 
details were important in themselves. 
They know that the experience was 
glorious, and that it came to them as a 
result of certain conformities. They 
want everybody else to share the experi- 
ence. So they prescribe, with great 
kindliness and with real solicitude, that 
we who seek the experience must not 
deviate from the traditional path. They 
love the doctrine of the trinity, or the 
thirty-nine articles of the creed, or the 
form of baptism, because these things 
were strands in the inexpressibly lovely 
fabric of their precious salvation. Their 
ardent defense of the details is only a 
very eloquent testimony to the depth of 
their devotion toward the experience. 
They do not wish us to risk losing one in- 
finitesimal part of its glory. 


Fundamentalists protest against swin- 
dling tomorrow by the minting of spuri- 
ous, counterfeit coins. They would de- 
fend with their life-blood every slightest 
feature of their past religious experience 
rather than risk its lessening glory by 
omitting anything as they pass it on. 
They are not sure that it would be real 
if any one of the old things were missing. 
And they want it to be as real to their 
sons and daughters as it was to them. 
So they stand before each new proposal 
with the insistent question, “Can you 
produce the fineness of the old life? Will 
you develop eager preachers, earnest 
missionaries, devoted laymen, faithful 
Bible readers, great prayers, eloquent 
witnesses, generous givers? Can you 
make faith?” 


Fundamentalists have their fifth in- 
sistence in a refusal to be satisfied with 
any substitutes for spiritual power. If 
you urge the claims of material improve- 
ment and intellectual achievement and 
social betterment upon them, they retort 
that such things are menaces unless they 
are backed by moral integrity and religi- 
ous sanctions. A movie world in which 
a pretty girl who happens to screen 
well is paid hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and surrounded by every sign of 
luxurious culture, still has to account 
for the crude, sensuous soul of that girl 
made a thousand times more dangerous 
by her great fortunes and her pretty 
jeweled gun. Fundamentalists believe 
that all material and intellectual advances 
are only weapons of peril unless they are 
disciplined by religious stability. An 
educated rascal is a rascal still, far more 
menacing because we have been so good 
as to train his rascality into efficiency. 


These are the features of fundamen- 
talist thinking at its best. These are the 
underlying demands which bind diverse 
men into a unity of purpose, and have 
launched them like a flying wedge upon 
the church. These are their five funda- 
mental assumptions: The old is entitled 
to respect; the new is not true because 
it is new; the Christian experience was 
precious enough to be preserved intact 
in its blessed entirety, creeds, forms, and 
all. The risk involved in tampering with 
details is too great to be justified. The 
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Christian heritage must be passed down 
to our sons and daughters without suffer- 
ing from our carelessness. ‘Tomorrow 
must have a chance at our treasurer un- 
impaired. Nothing can be fairly substi- 
tuted for spiritual achievement and moral 
integrity. To think this is to be a 
fundamentalist. 

Who, then, was the first Christian to 
express these things? He was a young 
man, a powerful preacher with terrific 
influence, whose name you will instantly 
recognize but who is seldom thought 
of in this connection. He gave splendid 
and sincere expression to these five 
fundamentals of the true fundamentalist. 
He constantly denied that he came to 
destroy the old, but said that he wanted 
to build upon it. He followed his most 
startling remarks with the insistence that 
they were not new but could be found 
in ancient writings. His prayers have 
been recorded, and they reveal to us 


his eager wish that he might pass on 
intact to those who followed him the 
glorious experience he had with God. 
He defined his purpose as the giving 
not of a totally new experience, but more 
of what was splendid in the old. And 
he summed up his convictions in a mag- 
nificent defense of spiritual attainments 
when compared with anything else in 
the world, when he said, “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 

The name of the first Christian funda- 
mentalist was Jesus of Nazareth. 

But if Jesus was the first fundamental- 
ist, who was the first Christian liberal. 
Where did the dispute originate? What 
issue caused the break? 

That, of course, is another story. And 
you cannot deal frankly with me unless 
you will promise to follow me through 
to my conclusion. 


The Test of Tendency 


By EDWARD SAYLES 


OTHING is stationary. Everything 
«“ is in motion. Once these regions 
were ice-covered, still it was all in mo- 
tion. The Grand canyon is a sight of 
bewildering beauty, the result of erosin; 
the silt has been carried by the river in 
the bottom of the canyon and deposited 
in the Imperial valley. Human life is 
marked by development or decay. When 
Paul writes: “I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus,” he informs us of the 
conscious tendency of his life. It is the 
product of his choice, aspiration, and 
effort. To the test of tendency I invite 
your thought. 


For some twenty-five years before the 
Great War, Europe was an armed camp; 
on all hands there was suspicion, in- 
trigue, deception, and greed; its tendency 
was toward conflict. Moved by a vault- 
ing ambition, Germany forced action 
finally and the rest were drawn into the 
war. The Europe of those days is to be 
known by that drift. 


In Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln” 
we read in the introduction as follows: 
“For his place is among the great men 
of the earth. To them he belongs by 
right of his immense power of hard 
work, his unfaltering pursuit of what 
seemed to him right, and above all by 
that childlike directness and simplicity 
of vision which none but the greatest 
carry beyond their earliest years.” Here 
is suggested the tendency most men and 
women experience—the gradual loss of 
their childlike directness and simplicity 
of vision of their earliest years. 

Thomas Hardy in “Jude the Obscure” 
gives us the central spirit of Oxford. 
The boy Jude stands on his own Wessex 
hilltop and looks out to the northeast 
at twilight and sees the distant halo of 
the lights of Christminster. “It is a city 
of light,” he said. “The tree of knowl- 
edge grows there,” he added a few steps 
farther on. “It is what you might call 


a castle manned by scholarship and re- 
ligion.” After a long silence he added, 
“It would just suit me.” Mr. Hardy 
writes in the same spirit of Angel Clare 
and the unhappy Tess. The husband 
with all his independence of judgment is 
a sample product of the last twenty-five 
years and yet the slave to custom and 
conventionality when surprised back into 
his early teachings. No prophet had told 
him, and he was not prophet enough to 
understand that his wife was deserving, 
that her moral value was not to be 
reckoned by achievement only but by 
tendency. In considering what 
Tess was not he had overlooked what 
she was, and entirely forgot that the 
deficient can be more than the entire. 
The beauty or ugliness of a character 
lay not merely in its achievements, but 
in its aims and impulses; its true history 
lay, hot only among things done, but 
among things willed. We need some 
contemporary prophet to persuade us 
that the Christian spirit can never be 
defined for more than the passing mo- 
ment, and that the true history of the 
Christian spirit lies in its tendency far 
more than in its achievement. 

The day in which we live can be known 
by this test. The drift is toward exces- 
sive emphasis upon comfort, luxury, 
pleasure and power. There is a new 
stress upon sex in fiction, movie and 
psychology, and its reaction can be ob- 
served among the people. We have the 


We search the scriptures 
because in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and these 
are they which testify of me. 
Thy word have I laid up in 
my heart. Every scripture 
inspired of God is also proht- 
able.—John 5:39, Psa. 119:11, 

2 Tim. 3:16. 
| 
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literature which came from the | 
F. Nietzsche with his stress up| 
strong and his hatred of the Ct 
virtues. Twice before we hay 
pagan movements. After the bar! 
invaded Rome there was a pagan | 
and the dark ages followed. Af} 
fall of Constantinople the schola' 
to the west carrying their manuscey, 
the classical writers; soon these w} 
were more loved and studied by th! 
ers of the church than the Ct 
scriptures. We now witness a 
pagan movement. It is resurging| 
us. Wise men see it. This day is| 
known by this tendnecy. Chris 
has a fight on her hands to prese 
Christian, the spiritual interpaliadl 
life. It is Christianity or pagan| 

Sometimes the tendency of a } 
due to mere drifting. I have seen: 
barrels cast into the water drift wh 
wind and current far out into th) 
At the same time I have looked an 
on the far horizon first the smo! 
then later the great vessel forci: 
way against the very wind and ¢ 
carrying the barrel out. A ma) 
be as the barrel or as the vessel, 

The tendency of a life is rever 
the smaller as well as the greater | 
The dominant trend of a life is | 
sometimes in dress, amusement! 
guage, reading, companions, and t 
of leisure time. It is more manifes} 
ever in the greater things of life.! 
clearly seen in the great enthusias 
ambition. And as the great train j 
ing through the country sucks all 
loose stuff after it, so these gre 
thusiasms and ambitions drag aft 
subordinate the lesser and lighter} 
of life. A great enthusiasm for! 
Christ and his kingdom subordinat! 
marshals into their proper plac« 
lesser and lighter things. 


Sometimes the strong secret ti 
cies of life.defeat the professed ten? 
So we have the surprises when bit 
go down. Sometimes the tende} 
the life is for a time an unconscio| 
only to be revealed later with a 4 
ing surprise. It is well that we sill 
and ask ourselves, “Where am I teli 
Am I drifting slowly into a money) 
person? Am I slowly drifting t 
worshipper of the god of force? i 
drifting slowly into a mechanicé 
spiritual, Goodless view of life? | 
am I going ” By that test of tere 
the real self may be known. 


j 

It is possible for a man to det 
the tendency of his life by his por 
choice, by his aspirations and 1 
effort. ’Tis associations with mé« 
literature count for much also, Tho 
day the press carried the story of ((0 
H. Weissman. Blind from his chil 
he had been awarded three prizes | 
law school of Northwestern Univ 
It was the first time one man W 
three. This blind young man’s T 
lies in his choice, his aspiration, al 
effort, plus the untiring efforts | 
mother who read all his work ald 
him. Not otherwise is it in the kid 
of God. Men move in the directioi™ 
ally and spiritually of their choic) 
Ppirations and efforts. 


| 
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Porto Rico—The Gem of the Antilles 


sRTO RICO lies 1000 miles from 
Yavana and 1400 miles from New 
1: City. “When the queen asked for a 
(iption of the island,” says an old 
jnicle, “Columbus crumpled up a 
(: of paper, and, tossing it upon the 
1 cried, ‘It looks just like that, your 


t 9 


ysty . 
|rely a hundred miles long and forty 
{, it contains a trifle over 3000 square 
3, Columbus visited it Nov. 19, 1493, 
ltituting the name San Juan Bautista 
the native name of Borinquen. Ponce 
,eon, who visited the island in 1509, 
syvered gold there and was made gov- 
ir. May 12, 1898,, Admiral Sampson 
}barded the chief city, San Juan, but 
sight comparatively little damage and 
lid force working up from the south 
iced the island to American posses- 
+ which was subsequently confirmed 
whe peace protocols. Civil govern- 
¢¢ under the American jurisdiction 
} inaugurated in 1900, Charles H. 
ja becoming the first governor. 


lirto Rico is of volcanic origin and 
| has an occasional earthquake to 
ind it of its ancestry. In 1918 an 
fiquake shook the whole west end 
ie island, and did considerable dam- 
jin Mayaguez and Ponce. The land 
»z the shore is low and fertile, giving 
(ance to raise large quantities of to- 
0, Sugarcane, coffee, pineapples, ba- 
S, Oranges, grapefruit and other 
ical crops. Its unbroken mountain- 
\character makes any detailed des- 
lion of Porto Ricos scenic beauties 
\.ste of effort; it could be little more 
/ a constant series of exclamations 
plight. The loftiest peak, El Yunque, 
ightly less than 4000 feet in height. 
} all the ruggedness, of the island 
(2 is not a spot on it that cannot be 
fned from any other point between 
jise and sunset. There are hundreds 
jiles of the finest kind of roads cov- 
i; Porto Rico, with a system of rapid 
bit that reaches every section of the 
id. The roads are constantly over- 
(by sections, and prison labor helps 
jeep them in repair. “It is doubtful 
her any state of our union can rival 
' detached bit of American territory 
xcellence and extent of roads, cer- 
\y not in the scenic splendor that so 
‘rally flanks them.” 


‘amazingly beautiful highway—the 
ary road from San Juan to Ponce— 
| built during the four centuries of 
ish misrule. It is a marvelous high- 
| still. Numerous spots in California 
Florida are advertised alluringly as 
; Paradise of automobilists” but no 
fon of the country that I am ac- 
jated with does it more justifiably 
| Porto Rico. ; 


in Juan, the capital, is a compact city 
he northerly side of a small island, 
thed to the rest of the country only 
broad macadam road along which 
> a constant stream of every man- 


| 
| 
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By SAMUEL G. NEIL 


ner of trafic. In addition to the multi- 

tude of motors, there are jitneys, trams, 
auto busses, laboring bullock carts and 
pedestrians innumerable. Palaces and 
fortifications that antedate the building 
of the Mayflower still tower above the 
rainbow-colored mass of one and two- 
story buildings. The stars and stripes 
above Morro Castle seem a bit incon- 
gruous, while the moat with its tennis 
ground and the grassy parade ground 
with its golf links have a suggestion of 
the sacriligous. 


Uncle Sam has wrought magnificently 
in Porto Rico. One of the handsomest 
and most appropriate public buildings 
one could wish to see, is the federal cus- 
tom house and postoffice—a three-story 
stone structure with a roof of red tile, 
quite in the Spanish manner and a de- 
light to see. The local public school 
buildings would do credit to the finest 
capital city in the states. The new build- 
ings going up all over Porto Rico are 
really handsome. 

Our headquarters are at the Palace 
hotel which is devoid of windows. It 
does away also with a goodly share of 
roof. It is built around a circular patio 
which is open to the sky. 
and it rains frequently in San Juan, and 
sometimes very hard—a share of the 
moisture comes down into the office and 
makes glad the goldfish in the central 
fountain. It is always midsummer in 
Porto Rico. Out of the shuttered win- 
dow of the hotel room you look across 
a sea of flat roots, upon the tiles of 
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If it rains—, 


which the domestic life of the city is 
largely led. You will the inhabi- 
tants disporting themselves in joyous 
“dishybill”, with their children and pets. 
For bed clothing a sheet and a mosquito- 
bar are all sufficient, save in wholly un- 
usual and abnormal conditions. 

More than half of San Juan’s 70,000 
population dwell in capacious well- 
shaded Miramar ‘and Santurce,. with 
tropical vegetation luxuriating all around 
and a blue sea pounding incessantly ona 
vast white beach just behind the house. 
Low-roofed bungalows, deep in tangle 
of bamboo, palms, eucalyptus and poin- 
clanas, are numerous and very attrac- 
tive. Time was when the people of San 
Juan were content to make the upper 
story of the old town its “residential 
section”, but it is natural that the desire 
for open yards and back gardens should 
have come with American citizenship. 

The city of Ponce, on the south coast, 


see 


gives the false impression of being a 
larger city than the capital, loosely 
strewn as it is over a dusty flat plain 


and abounding in homes of decreasing 
size into the low foothills behind. It is 
the most extensive town in Porto Rico, 
and, like many of those around the coast, 
because of fear of pirates in the olden 
days, lies a few miles back from the sea, 
with street-car service to its shipping 
suburb of Ponce-Playa. 

Porto Rico has practically but a sin- 
gle great harbor—that of San Juan. 
There are several other ports of more’ or 
less importance around the island at 
which vessels of lage size call regularly, 
such as Ponce on the south side and 
Mayaguez on the west; but at these 
points the ships are forced to lie in open 
roadsteads, which do fairly well for all 
ordinary purposes. 

The child is the most precious treas- 
ure of a country, and no amount of care 
taken in the selection of his education 
is too great, if it is desired to keep him 
physically strong and morally clean and 
if his creative faculties are to be proper- 
ly stimulated to make of him a man use- 
ful to himself, to his family and to so- 
ciety. As one travels over the island he 
finds numerous schoolhouses scattered 
over hill and dale. Every mile or two 
there appears on the road side a sign, 
“Precaution: Escuela Publica,” the Span- 
ish way of telling motorists to look out 
for school children. What cannot be 
done by 4000 schoolteachers distributed 
all over the island, among the humble 
and the great? It is in the hands of the 
teachers, so widely scattered and with 
such noble intentions, not only to edu- 
cate the people, but to contribute effi- 
caciously to the definite establishment of 
Porto Rican homes upon a wise eco- 
nomical basis, and the most solid prin- 
ciples of morality and religion. The 
insular legislature passed at the session 
of 1919 the largest appropriation ever 
devoted to educational purposes in Porto 
Rico. (Continued on page 508.) 


“The Reward of Christian Living” 


The Reward of Christian Living 
—What is it? It was not very 
often that Jesus spoke to His dis- 
ciples about what they were going 
to get for Christian service; and 
yet they were eager to know. 
Peter’s conversation with Jesus on 
this very issue may be taken as 
being typical of the anxiety the 
disciples must have felt as they 
left all and followed Jesus. What 
weer they to receive for it? 

No better answer to this question 
can be found than that which Jesus 
gave to the disciples in the Sermon 
on the Mount, when in Luke’s 
gospel, the sixth chapter at the 
35th verse he said—“Your reward 
shall be great, ye shall be the chil- 
dren of the Highest.” 


It seems evident that when Jesus . 


spoke about rewards, he had some- 
thing entirely different in mind 
from what his disciples had, or in- 
deed from what we have; for when 
we speak about rewards, invariably 
we think of some visible, tangible 
object, which we see, and have 
and keep: But never thus does 
Jesus refer to rewards. To him 
the greatest rewards are not the 
possession of material things, but 
rather the establishment of new 
relationships. Passing by the sea- 
shore, he called some fishermen. 
What inducement had He to offer 
them? Did he say—“Follow me 
and I will give you;” No—“Follow 
me, and I will make you.” I will 
establish between you and your fel- 
low men a new relationship. It is 
this same thought which permeates 
his mind, when in this remarkable 
sermon on the mount, after having 
spoken of the qualifications of true 
Christian living, he says—“‘Your 
reward shall be great, ye shall be 
the children of the Highest.” Ye 
shall establish between God and 
yourself a new relationship. 
Jesus has no land, no materialistic 
Canaan with rivers and fields and 
flocks to offer to his followers. He 
opens up to them’ a new world of 
spiritual values. He makes them 
heirs to new relationships. Was 
he right in this emphasis? I think 
he was, because it is the relation- 
ships of life which form our 
characters, and as long as character 
remains superior to things, so long 
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will life’s relationships be more im- 
portant than life’s possessions. 


A Boarding Club 


What is the difference, for ex- 
ample, between a boarding club 
and a home? In both places we 
may eat. The difference is one 
of relationships. “A boarding club 
lacks personality.” Is there any- 
thing in life that we value more 
than its relationships? Priceless 
are the relationships in our homes. 
Of infinite value are our relation- 
ships with our friends; their love 
for us, their hope of us, their in- 
terest in us. Now to Jesus, the 
supreme relationship, the one that 
stood out like some Mt. Blanc 
above all the other Alpine peaks, 
was his relationship to God. Hence 
it was that when he wanted to offer 
the greatest reward of which he 
knew anything, he said to his dis- 
ciples—“Ye shall be the children 
of the Highest.” 


It is a very beautiful picture, 
which portrays God to us as being 
the Highest. So has he ever been. 
At times, however, our conception 
of the Highest has not been very 
high. The discovery of God in 
humian history may be compared 
somewhat to the approach to a 
great mountain. From a distance, 
the summit of the mountain can 
be seen on the level with your eye. 
It seems, too, from a distance, to 
be but an undifferentiated elevation 
of earth. But as we approach that 
mountain, we discover some in- 
teresting things about it. For one 
thing, we find out that it is not as 
near as we thought it was. More- 
over, the nearer we get to the 
mountain the more we see in it. We 
see that it is peopled with beautiful 
trees that stand upon the slopes, 
that here are rivers that sparkle 
down the sides, and ferns that car- 
pet the ground. There is some- 
thing else that we observe in our 
approach, and that is, the nearer 
we get to the mountain, the higher 
it gets, and when at last we come 
to the foot-hills, to see the summit, 
we miust lift up our heads. 

Even so do we discover God. 
Perhaps the reason why the 
thought of this relationship does 
not inspire us as it did Jesus, is be- 


| 
cause we are still so far away. We 
do not need to lift up our eyes to 
the hills, but the nearer we get, the 
more we see in God. And if we 
ever come as close as did Jesus, we 
shall indeed feel that the greatest| 
reward of life is to “Dwell in the 
secret place of the Most High, and. 
abide under the shadow of the Al-| 
mighty.” } 


Do You Take the High Road? 


And what is it to be the child| 
of the Highest? You have per. | 
haps heard that old Scotish song, 
“The Bonnie Banks of Loch| 
Lomond.” You remember the | 
chorus—“Oh ye’ll tak’ the high 
road, and I’ll tak’ the low road.” 
Well all of life is made up of high | 
road and low road, and God al-| 
ways takes the high road. If we 
would be children of the Highest | 
and walk with God, we, too, must | 
take the high road. 

How simple in theory. How | 
difficult in practice! 

Christian business man — Which 
road do you travel? Is your only | 
thought, profits, or are you con-| 
cerned with the idea of service? | 
Which road, high or low? 


All of life, from the silent 
thoughts that go on in our minds | 
to the international policies that | 
hold the nations together, is made | 
up of high road and low road. The 
children of the Highest take the | 
high road, and upon the low road. 
we find many people with labels on 
their backs, and the labels read — | 
“Children of the Highest,” but God 
never reads labels, he reads life. 


l 


To walk the high road is to i 
walk with God. To love the high- 
est, wherever we see it and what- 
ever the cost, is to love God and to 
realize in our own experience the | 
greatest reward of life, conscious — 
fellowship with the Eternal Spirit. 

“The high souls climb the high , 

way, } 

And the low souls grope the low. 

And in between are misty flats, | 

The rest drift to and fro, 

And to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low. 

And every man decideth 

Which way his soul shall go.” 


| 
; 
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loid the Summer Slump 


l, to keep up the attendance of the 
| People’s Department of the Sun- 
shool during the summer months 
‘oblem to be met by every church, 
yr small. The lure of the vacation 
ill take away a certain percentage, 
tere will be those out of school 
bege who will spend two or three 
is away from home in some sort of 
iment; thus, a drop in attendance 
we expected. But the majority of 
fsnrolled will probably be available 
’ the summer weeks. It is to keep 
iber of these from slipping away 
j1e activities of the department that 
equire careful planning, and the 
ig of ingenious projects to main- 


h 


Sa and usefulness. 


iy churches follow the custom of 
ing all the young people’s classes 
ler from June to August. This 
can be used to advantage if the 
people’s department is not too 
o that such an arrangement would 
wieldly. Generally when the com- 
in plan is used a new type of lesson 
al is adopted, and often a different 
ig method introduced. Thus the 
‘chool young people of a certain 
| will this summer be considering 
res of certain great missionaries, 
| Judsons and “Shelton of Tibet,” 
lent churchmen, as Luther and 
(‘ Williams, and outstanding educa- 
us Alice Freeman Palmer. The 
‘of the group will be one of the 
iyoung men of the church with 
‘iniversity training and a vision of 
issibilities of the course. He will, 
fer, be in the background, with 
| elected officers and committee 
en having charge of the worship 
| preceding and the short discus- 
‘eriod following the leader’s talk. 
le pageant, presented at the close 
irt of biographical summary, somie 
‘tive stereopticion slides, special 
: music, and some out-of-door ses- 
are only a few of the things 
id by this young people’s group to 
lore zest and enthusiasm to its 
ie Sundays. 


‘Where God is Near 


the beautiful campus of Wheaton 
ie (Illinois) the young people’s so- 
meet each August for their serv- 
During July they meet at the Bap- 
haeeh for two Sundays, and at the 
‘dist Church for two Sundays, go- 
erward to the high school campus 
evening services. But during the 
art of the summer, they all gather 
A the trees and have meetings 
| do everyone good. Three of the 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


societies in this town join in in this way, 
but the members of the two unions 
which disband for the summer months 
are invited to be present, and are in some 
way worked into the program so that no 
one feels left out. So these three unions 
provide the leaders for three of the Sun- 
days each month (July and August), and 
for the fourth Sunday of each month an 
“outside” speaker is procured. Of course, 
each society in charge tries to make their 
meetings the best, hence they are al- 
ways well worth while. The “outside” 
leader is usually a minister or missionary 
who can very ably present something of 
interest to the young people. And, when 
the crickets chirp, the birds sing, the 
sun shines, and all nature seems to be 
in her prime, somehow God seems to be 
nearer and more real. 


A Christian’s Fundamen- 
tal Life Work Decision 


will live my life under God 

for others rather than for 
myself, for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God rather 
than for my personal success. 

I will not drift into my life 
work, but I will do my utmost 
by prayer, investigation, me- 
ditation and service to dis- 
cover that form and place of 
life work in which I can ‘be- 
come of the largest use to the 
Kingdom of God. 

As I find it I will follow it 
under the leadership of Jesus 
Christ, wheresoever it take 
me, cost what it may. 

Signed 


Think over prayerfully what is 
implied for you in signing this 
card. Sign it. Memorize it. Keep 
it in your Bible. Test your pur- 
poses by it daily. 


The Christian Life Program 


A leaflet that should be in the hands 
of all young people’s groups is “The 
Christian Life Program for all Baptist 
Young People.” Stating as the great 
objective for the year 1924-1925 that of 
“Youth for Youth,” the program sets 
forth three spiritual goals for all the 
young people of a community: Enlisted 
—“brought to a personal acceptance of 
Jesus as’ Saviour and Lord;” Trained— 
“developed in Christian knowledge and 
character and equipped for the task of 
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the kingdom;” Serving—“engaged in co- 
operative Christian service in the church 
and community.” 

This program is sponsored by three 
cooperating agencies—the American 
Baptist Publication Society, the Board 
of Education and the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America. The folder 
descriptive of the plan may be procured 
by writing to any of the three organiz- 
ations. 

That there is an urgent need for a 
rethinking of the tasks that face organ- 
ized Christian groups of young people 
is as evident as it is that the organiza- 
tions themselves must be restudied to 
determine whether or not they are the 
most effective with which to meet our 
problems. This program is a step in the 
right direction in an attempt to correlate 
all young people’s work. With continued 
thought, something further should: de- 
velop at the Denver convention. 


Query and Comment 


Should members of the young people’s 
society be “dropped” after they are ab- 
sent from four or five meetings? 


The writer is a Yankee. Hence he 
must counter with a question. Did they 
join with that understanding? Would 
you think of dropping them “forthwith” 
—as the lawyer would say—that is, with- 
out further ceremony? Would it not be 
a good idea first to find out why they 


were absent? 


The best plan to follow is to “drop” 
no one until that one has been seen face 
to face by one of the officers or by one 
of the membership committee (or writ- 
ten to, where he lives out of town) and 
the reasons for the absence ascertained. 
Moreover, the fact of the call (or letter) 
should be reported back to the member- 
ship committee, together wtih the in- 
formation obtained as to the reasons 
for the absence. 


Perhaps there is something to be 
learned from the absentee from which 
the society can profit. Maybe the so- 
ciety can or needs to do something for 
the absentee. Maybe he has been neg- 
lected or offended; and matters ought to 
be righted. 


Surely we are not running a young 
people’s society just for the sake of a 
large regular attendance of members. 
Are we not running it to be of help and 
service to young people? Let’s not 
“shove” any member out, at least not un- 
til after we have made a real, earnest 
effort to help, or not until we have dis- 
covered that the society cannot help. 
Then, and only then, can the society give 
consideration to “dropping” a member. 


eww 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth | 
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Remember the Initials 
At O35) Ee bys 


Chapter I 


Q\NCE upon a time there was a boy 
who talked China! China! China! all 
day long. 

Once upon the same time there was 
the same boy who wanted to read China! 
China! China! all night long. Except 
that to read one needs light, and there 
was no light left after his mother had 
tucked him in bed and had blown out 
the candle. But he remembered some 
short old candle-ends saved in a kitchen 
drawer—surely these would burn ten 
minutes or so if only he could steal a 
few. This was easily managed, and he 
hid them in his jacket pocket, simply 
longing for the time to go to bed so 
that he could read about his thrilling 
dream-country, China. 


But, would you believe it? There was 
company that night, and as a special treat 
his mother said that he might sit up and 
listen to the nice old gentleman’s stories. 
It sounded so kind of her, but to little 
Hudson Taylor it was such a crushing 
disappointment, all on account of those 
little stolen candle-ends hiding in his 
pocket. No doubt you have known old 
gentlemen in your day, too; and no 
doubt when they came to call they were 
given the best seat by the fire; and no 
doubt as they sat in this seat they urgea 
you to sit on their knees; and no doubt 
you did. Well, Hudson Taylor’s old 
gentleman was like that also, only he 
took little Amelia Taylor on one ‘knee 
and little Hudson Taylor on the other, 
but alas! alas! the Hudson Taylor knee 
was the nearest to the fire, and surely 
you can guess what happens to tallow 
candle-ends when they get overheated! 


There never was a boy so altogether 
wretched as poor little Hudson Taylor. 
“T can feel those melting!” he would 
shudder. “Oh me! oh my! and now 
they’re dripipng through my pockets to 
the hearth; they’ll make a little grease 
spot there—the spot will grow and grow 
and grow the longer I stay here. .. .” 


“Mother,” he said anxiously, trying to 
get up, “I think I’d better go to bed now, 
don’t you?” 


“Why no, my dear,” she said generous- 
ly, “we don’t often have such a guest, 
so we can forget the clock for once!” 


Poor little Hudson Taylor! And poor 
candle-ends! When bed-time finally 
came he was amazed to find that there 
was no tell-tale spot on the hearth, al- 
though the candles had certainly melted 
together in a great wad. He burst into 
such nervous tears that his mother was 
alarmed and heard the whole sad story. 
Of course you can easily understand 


how, in this case, C. J. M. stands for 
“Candles Instantly Melt”: but that is 
not all those three initials are to be re- 
membered for in his life, as you soon 
shall see. 


For once upon a time in Hudson Tay- 
lor’s career C. I. M. stood for “Craves 
Immediate Money”—and this is a very 
important story for you to hear since 
it shows that the thought of China was 
still uppermost in his mind, but how— 
before he dared go there—he wanted 
to be perfectly sure that he believed in 
God enough to trust Him for every 
mouthful of food and every stitch of 
clothing. For of course you know as 
well as I do that things to eat and wear 
cost money; yet Hudson Taylor knew 
also that they are not the most im- 
portant things in life, and that if those 
most important things are put first, then 
the God who clothes the lilies of the 
field has promised to care for His fol- 
lowers just as lovingly. 


This is to be the story therefore, of 
the first of Hudson Taylor’s many trust- 
ings, for later on he trusted for a way 
to reach China, he trusted for a ship 
to get him there, he trusted for a house 
to live in, he trusted for money for his 
next meal, he trusted for his very life 
in countless perils. But the first trusting 
was a testing, and it happened in the 
office of his uncle who was a doctor. Hud- 
son Taylor was Doctor Hardey’s as- 
sistant, but his salary was small, and 
his uncle had forgotten to pay him for 
the last four months! 


Hudson Taylor had only half a crown 
left on Saturday night (about fifty 
cents in our money). And now see what 
happens to fifty-cent pieces in the 
pockets of a person who trusts God! For 
cn Sunday evening after church a rough 
laboring man asked Hudson Taylor to 
come home with him to pray for his 
sick wife. It was a miserable tenement 
room where she lay, with several starved- 
looking children huddled around her bed. 


Hudson Taylor thought: “Tf only this 
money were in small change instead of 
one piece I would give them half of 
it. But of course I can’t very well 
give up all of it, for I’ve got to buy my 
own dinner tomorrow.” 


But the more he prayed for the sick 
woman the more he kept thinking: 
“What a perfect hypocrite I am, to ask 
God to comfort them when I’m not do- 
ing anything to help answer the prayer! 
How can I tell them to trust God when 
I don’t even trust Him myself for to- 
morrow’s dinner?” The rest of the visit 
was a struggle inside Hudson Taylor’s 
own heart, until finally he pulled that 
half-crown out of his pocket and said: 
“My friend, take this: but don’t think 
I’m giving you what I don’t need myself. 


| 
For it’s all I have in the world, b 
will provide for me. In His name 
you this.” So home he went with 
heart. And early Monday morn! 
landlady brought him a peculiar: 
envelope in an unknown handwriti 
never found out who sent it to hi 
when he opened the enevelope ¢: 
a pair of gloves, and from the | 
out fell a half-sovereign, which is 
three dollars in our money. I; 
how Hudson Taylor must have | 
have his entire next week of mea| 
vided for! He had trusted God) 
now this! 


There were other testings to | 
other weeks when C. I. M@ 
“Craves Immediate’ Money;” } 
proved to himself that he could try 
in England in any emergency and 
fore felt equal to going into un| 
China to trust Him there. 


So now you will find C. I. M.} 
ing for “China’s Incognito Ma? 
“Clothing Imitates Masses,” whi) 
you please. Hudson Taylor knew: 
he sailed that the Chinese were! 
to look with suspicion on him as } 
eyed foreign devil. Indeed, a 1 
missionary from China named Mil 
scheid tried to prevent the young] 
from sailing: “Why, you would | 
do for China, Mr. Taylor,” and hec 
ed at the fair hair and blue eyes. [ 
call me ‘Red-haired Devil,’ so they 
you out of town! You could nev 
them to listen at all.” 


“And yet,” said Hudson Tayl, 
is God who has called me, and Hel 
all about the color of my hair andh 

A little later on he said: “I 1} 
if I could not live if something | 
done for China.” He did not eve | 
to finish his medical course, buti 
very soon on a thrilling voyage | 
months, often swamped by tact 
seas, becalmed sometimes in soh 
oceans where the ship drifted per) 
near cannibal islands and dangerous 
reefs, until at last, at last, he sti 
China. He walked from the ship thy 
narrow Chinese streets with a pictus 
procession of coolies at his heels, l 
belonging swinging from bamboo 
across their shoulders as they si 
their semipathetic “Ou-ay, Ouray!a 
the weight of their burdens were tt 
ing them to the very earth. 


(To be continued with another 
rf 
C..I. M. next week.) i 
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Answers to Last Week’s Fish Pa 

1. Weak fish. 2. White fish. 3. ¥ 

fish. 4. Cod. 5. Sardine. 6. Peri, 
Sole. 8. Halibut. 9. Carp. 10. BI 

11. Herring. 12. Shrimp. : 
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' Across Again 

| By Lreonarp W. RILEY 

annual meeting of the board of 
ion in Chicago on May 23 was the 
fon for making my sixty-eighth and 
f4inth trips across Uncle Sam’s wide 
in, Each trip impresses upon me 
‘the magnificence of the scenery on 
‘the north or the south bank. It is 
lally interesting to note nature’s 
‘is coloring. The various shades of 
J and red, mingling one with the 
/ are unusual and delightful to the 


‘ellowship with Presbyterians. 


ithe same train going East were 
‘ommissioners, two ministers and 
‘laymen, on their way to the 136th 
‘yterian General Assembly at Grand 
1s, Mich. Fellowship with these 
en was both interesting and in- 
live. Each one had in his posses- 
the “Blue Book,” which he was con- 
y studying, and the contents of 
| formed the basis of their discus- 
| Se with another. It was my 
ge to examine this book. The 
\y-ninth standing rule of the General 
lnbly appeared on one of the first 
\as follows: “All reports of special 
‘ther committees shall be delivered 
's stated clerk on or before April 1 
yh year, shall be printed by him, 
yopy shall be sent in bound form 
‘mmissioners so far as practicable 
diately upon notification of their 
jon, and copies shall also be de- 
id to the Assembly on the second 
fthe sessons. All reports included 
le above bound form are thereby 
‘ed for public comment or quota- 
ibut such release does not preclude 
quent changes in any report be- 
its presentation to the General As- 
ly.” This “Blue Book,” which takes 
ime from the color of the cover, 
med 181 pages, thirty of which were 
| to the controversy over Doctor 


'* Emerson Fosdick. 


» General Assembly is a delegated 
| One minister and one layman being 
d for every so many members in 
presbytery. One layman informed 
tat his church had the privilege of 
lag a delegate once in eleven years. 
a business man, accordingly ap- 
ted the privilege and honor of rep- 
ting his group at this anual gather- 
\Having in his possession copies of 
‘ports up for action, he would reach 
1 Rapids duly informed on all im- 
‘at matters to come before the Gen- 
'Assembly. 


M wondering whether in this method 
| is not something for Baptists to 
_ Our present Northern Baptist con- 
pm represents nothing so much as it 
\the immediate section where the 
‘ntion is being held. Under our 
int system it is impossible to secure 
ction which alike represents every 
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section of the convention field. Is there 
anything in Baptist polity which would 
prevent our convention being made up of 
delegates appointed by our state conven- 
tions or our associations, rather than our 
churches? 

The budget of our Presbyterian breth- 
ren for 1924-25 represents a total of $15,- 
000,000. Of this amount, the budget of 
the office of the General Assembly calls 
for $184,110. The expenses of the com- 
missioners to the General Assembly are 
all paid and in this budget is one item 
of $68,000 for mileage and $25,000 for en- 
tertainment, This, too, seems like good 
business, as these delegates, in order to 
draw their quota on expenses, must be 
present from beginning to end of the ses- 
sions. It was interesting, also, to note 
that the stated clerk’s salary is $8,000 
per year. 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


On Thursday, May 22, I had the 
pleasure of attending the dedication of 
Byrne and Wilkinson Halls at the North- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary; also, 
the meeting of the board of trustees and 
the commencement exercises in the eve- 
ning. Byrne Hall is named in honor of 
Doctor John H. Byrne,. a_ beloved 
physician, who is chairman of the board 
of trustees. It was most interesting to 
find a man eigthy-four years of age 
speaking at the dedication, presiding at 
the board meeting and presenting the di- 
plomas at the evening exercises. The 
graduating exercises were held at the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, where six- 
teen received their diplomas after ad- 


REEDS and confessions? 

‘ Church or the Low? 

I cannot say; but you would vastly 
please us 

If with some pointed Scripture you 
could show 

To which of these belonged the 
Saviour, Jesus. 

I think to all or none. 
creeds 

Or ordered forms of churchly rule 
he taught, 

But soul of love that blossomed 
into deeds, 

With human good 
blessing fraught. 

On me nor priest nor presvyter nor 
pope, 

Bishop nor dean, 
party name; 

But Jesus with his largely human 


High 


Not curious 


and human 


may stamp a 


scope 

The service of my human life may 
claim. 

Let prideful priests do battle about 
creeds, 


The church is mine that does most 
Christ-like deeds. 
—John Stuart Blackie. 


dresses were given by six members of 
the class. 

In thirteen years’ time this institution 
has had a most remarkable growth, hav- 
ing the past year an enrolment of 144 
students and now having assets amount- 
ing to over $600,000. One action of the 
trustees seemed especially appropriate 
to me, as it calls for the establishment 
of eating quarters for the students. It 
seems to me as important to make due 
provision for the bodies as for the minds 
and souls of our future ministers. How 
much better to provide for them a well- 
balanced diet at regular hours than to 
have them snatch anything which may 
appeal to their fancy at any hour of the 
day or night. President B. H. Carroll 
established at the Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary not only a 
commons, but also a domestic science de- 
partment for the benefit of the wives 
of the students, quaintly remarking that 
“many a good sermon has been spoiled 
by poor biscuits for breakfast.” In these 
respects some of our institutions have 
lived a long time without learning wis- 
dom. 

The Board of Education. 

The board of education met in the 
office of Doctor Burton, president of the 
University of Chicago. This was but 
one of many courtesies extended by Doc- 
tor Burton which made this meeting both 
comfortable and exceedingly pleasant. 
Doctor Burton’s heavy responsibilities 
in connection with our greatest univer- 
sity have not crowded out nor diminished 
his interest in all our other educational 
institutions. Dr. E. R. Curry of Mon- 
tana and Dr. E. A. Hanley of Berkeley, 
Cal., were the other representatives of 
the Pacific coast Pres. C. M. Hill of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School was 
present as the guest of the board during 
the day. Pres. George E. Horr of New- 
ton Theological Institute was the presid- 
ing officer. The reports of Secretaries 
Frank W. Padelford and W. A. Hill were 
exceedingly interesting and when pub- 
lished, as they will be at least in the 
Northern Baptist Annual, should make 
profitable reading. The period of the 


New World Movement has seen some 
real progress in our educational devel- 
opments, though we have by no means 
come anywhere near the goal aimed 
at five years ago. 
The Book Number. 
The recent Book Number of THE 


Baptist, read on the return trip, was a 
credit to the-editors and contributors. 
Most of the books referred to, however, 
were of a theological or controversial 
nature, growing out of present day sit- 
uations and discussions. Some of the 
readers of Tue Baptist doubtless have 


_ time for books of a more general nature 


and to such I wish ot commend heartily 
the reading of David Starr Jordan’s “The 
Days of a Man”, especially the first 
volume, and Albert J. Beveridge’s “Life 
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of John Marshall.” There are four 
volumes of the publication, each con- 
taining five or six hundred pages. They 
are, however, well worth reading and 
until one has read them he is not likely 
fully to understand how this great coun- 
try of ours came to its present organiza- 
tion, laws and traditions. I would also 
recommend the reading of the little 
volume published by the MacMillan Com- 
pany entitled “Lincoln, The Greatest 
Man of the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Charles Reynolds Brown of Yale Uni- 
versity. A half hour’s time will suffice 
for reading this most helpful little book. 
The following paragraph seems to me 
worthy of consideration at the present 
time: “It was Frederick W. Robertson 
who used to maintain that the truth, 
as a rule, does not lie with either ex- 
treme, nor does it lie (as many soft- 
hearted and soft-headed people like to 
think) with the golden mean, the half- 
Way position, the compromise which 
misses the strength of both extremes. 
The truth, Robertson maintained, lies 
rather in the recognition of certain deep- 
er underlying principles which make pos- 
sible the strength of both the extremes.” 


The course followed by Abraham Lin- 
coln in accord with this principle is cer- 
tainly worthy of our thoughtful consid- 
eration today. 


Wyoming Convention 
By A. C. Hopcson 


The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Wyoming State Convention was held 
in the new edifice of the Douglas church 
from Thursday to Sunday, May 15-18, 
inclusive. It was attended by the largest 
number of representatives of Wyoming 
Baptist churches that ever assembled in 
a Convention gathering. After the open- 
ing devotional service conducted by Rev. 
J. Frank Smith, of Worland, the intro- 
ductory sermon, Thursday evening 
was preached by Rev. F. J. Fitch, 
of Lander, whose text was, “Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” (Acts 9:6) 
President E. Y. Booker responded to 
the address of welcome by Rev. P. M. 
Grogg, the genial pastor of the entertain- 
ing church, who was responsible for lead- 
ing in the erection of the new edifice. 
The main business of the morning was 
the adopting of a new constitution and 
by-laws, better adapted to the present 
conditions and future needs of the state. 
The constitution provides that the con- 
vention shall be composed of accredited 
messengers from cooperating churches, 
and the by-laws define a cooperating 
church to be one that assumes a definite 
share of the Unified Budget of the 
Northern Baptist Convention and en- 
deavors to raise it. Incidentially, the 
name of the State organization was 
changed from “The Wyoming Baptist 
State Convention” to “The Wyoming 
Baptist Convention.” 


The former part of the Friday after- 
noon session was occupied with an ad- 
dress by Dr. L. C. Barnes, who gave a 
heart-to-heart talk on the Golden Cen- 
tury of the Publication Society and the 


work of the Home Mission Society. He 
mentioned that the first state convention 
he addressed in the secretarial office he 
was now about to relinquish, which was 
sixteen years ago, was that of Wyoming. 
In behalf of the convention, President 
Booker welcomed Rev. Joe P. Jacobs, the 
recently appointed executive secretary 
and suprintendent of missions, a former 
worker in the state, also a goodly num- 
ber of new pastors and colporters as- 
suming charges in the state. In conjunc- 
tion with the annual report of the execu- 
tive board, six-months’ reports of Rev. 
J. F. Blodgett and Rev. Joe P. Jacobs, 
both as executive secretaries and state 
directors of promotion, showing encour- 
aging progress, were presented. They 
were followed by the report of Mrs. Mae 
Grainger, of Cheyenne, as_ secretary- 
director of women’s work. Between the 
afternoon and evening sessions a fellow- 
ship banquet was enjoyed. 


On Friday evening Mrs. F. I. Smith, 
of Denver, Colo., delivered an address on 
“Women’s Work in Mobilizing the 
Church for Missions.” A song entitled 
“On the Mountains and Plains,” written 
by Rev. A. C. Hodgson and set to an 
original composition by Singing-evan- 
gelist A. G. Kochenberger, of Pueblo, 
Colo., was rendered by a mixed quartet 
and in a later session adopted as the con- 
vention song. Secretary Jacobs spoke on 
“A Program for Wyoming Baptists,” 
outlining plans for progress in various 
phases of the state work. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, E. Y. Book- 
er, of Worland; vice-president, J. C. Rae, 
of Gebo; recording secretary, Rev. F. J. 
Fitch, of Lander; treasurer, C. D. Poling, 
of Casper; and historian, a new office, 
Rev. Claude Richmond, of Laramie; also 
twelve members of the executive board, 
under the new constitution and by-laws, 
four to serve for one year, four for two 
years, and four for three years, not less 
than four of the twelve being required 
to be women. The annual sermon was 
preached by Dr. J. T. Hanna, of Casper 
Emmanuel church. 


Saturday afternoon was devoted to a 
series of conferences, on “Evangelism,” 
led by Rev. Claude Richmond; “Sunday 
School,” Dr. W. F. Ripley, Director of 
Religious Education; “B.Y.P.U. Work,” 
Rev. A. C. Hodgson; “Missionary Read- 
ing Contest,” Mrs. Joe P. Jacobs, the 
newly elected secretary-director of wom- 
en’s work; and “Budget Building,” Dr. 
L. S. Bowerman, of Casper First church. 
Following a largely attended young peo- 
ple’s banquet, under the auspices of the 
local B.Y.P.U., the organization of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of Wyom- 
ing was taken up a separate report of 
which is being furnished to Tue Baptist. 


Sunday morning was given over to the 
dedication service of the new building 
of the Douglas church. On Sunday after- 
noon a young people’s mass meeting was 
held, when the officers of the state B. 
Y.P.U. were elected and addresses were 
givn by Dr. Ripley and Secretary Jacobs. 
The closing session on Sunday evening 
was presided over by Vice-president- 
elect J. C. Rae, when Evangelist Herbert 
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Richmond preached a sermon on ‘ 
and Light in the Christian CA 

From the opening of the first ¢ 
to the closing benediction of th 
service, it was evident that a ne 
had dawned for Wyoming Baptis; 
that the future was filled with 
promise. The hospitality of the 
lass church was great and genuine! 
convention is to meet next year on 
day, June 16, with the Sheridan ¢ 
from which it had to be shifted thi 
on account of the incompletion , 
new North and South Wyoming ns 


Ohio State Conventio 
By Rosert W.. Perce | 

The ninety-ninth annual session | 
Ohio Baptist Convention was held | 
First Church, Middletown, May 19. 
was generally acknowledged by 
the delegates present to be one ¢| 
most hopeful and inspiring EA 
held in the state for years. The! 
vention was marked by a growing) 
of unity throughout the sessions, | 
note of controversy was entirely a 
After an uplifting praise servic) 
by Rev. Peter Quartel of Daytor 
formal address of welcome was deli! 
by the pastor of the entertaining ‘| 


Rev. Franklin A. Stiles, who fit. 
welcomed the delegates. Rey. 
Fraser of Newark, vice-president ¢ 
convention, gave a graceful acknoy 
ment of the welcome. President | 
Rhoades, Jr., of Toledo, presided | 
same pleasing manner. The conve’ 
sermon was preached by Rev. A. D; 
ton of Marietta, his theme being, | 
as a Financier’”’—a searching messaji 
increased interest in the financial | 
of the church. 


The afternon was given over to: 
convention conference for the cons} 
tion of Baptist work in college ce 
the general topic being “The Churci 
It’s Young People.” The speakers { 
President H. T. Houf, of Rio Gh 
College; Rev. W. R. Barbour, past! 
the Rio Grande church; Rey. I} 
Owings, pastor of the Granville B 
church; Rev. H. S. Foster, of At 
Rev. T. J. Hopkins and Rev. V. S. 
lips, pastor and former pastor ré 
tively of the Tenth Avenue church 
lumbus. Ideals and methods for dl 
work with college young people 
ably discussed, and many plans wer 
before the conference which will? 
to help the young men and wom! 
the colleges. It was generally felt! 
the religious appeal to college yi 
people must be made in modern 
without changing the fundamental 
of religion. f 

From the convention sermon bib 
Hilton to the closing message ob 
P. C. Wright of New York Cityf 
addresses were all of high character! 
gifted young preacher of First Chic 
Syracuse, N. Y., captivated the coif 
tion with two original, dramatic! 
deeply spiritual discourses. Extra cl 
were found necessary to accomm 
the throngs that came to hear. Tw 
votional addresses on “The Appei 
Christ” were made by Rev. H. W.! 


k 
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Toledo, who spoke one day on 
orks” and another day on “His 
1 “The Program of Jesus” was 
\ject of Dr. W. H. Geistweit of 
_ The new pastor of the Tenth 
church, Columbus, brought a 
| message on “The Test of the 
} Treasury” in which he pointed 
it the very genius of our religion 
jing. Mrs. James Baker of Ongole 
in her forceful way of the work 
)h India. 
‘norning hours of the convention 
‘ven over largely to reports. Rev. 
:Tompson of Granville, reporting 
il churches, said that the work 
|| communities was progressing 
it more young men with the best 
‘Available were required to meet 
Hlenge of the country fields. He 
'9 that the denominational schools 
‘ot placing enough emphasis on 
fadership. Speaking for the com- 
fon colleges and universities and 
“ih Wayland Foundation, Rev. 


uillips, of Columbus, disclosed the 
't there were 1924 Baptist students 
thirty-six colleges of the state, 
tt a plan was being worked out to 
in the work at the main vantage 
‘of the college field. The com- 
on evangelism reported that the 
‘tive plan had proved most bene- 
By its use there were more than 
e¢nverts this year, and the numbet 
‘sms for the year will exceed the 
‘cord of last year, 5171. Rev. A. 
'k of Cambridge, delivering the 
‘for the committee on foreign 
announced that there were six 
\pastorates under the supervision 
‘convention and that progress is 
tmade slowly, due to the age-old 
ses of the foreign-born and the 
(ms under which the work had to 
.ed on. The committee on negro 
Ar. Frederick Moore of Middle- 
hairman, reported that the work 
negro churchmen’s organization 
» was the best of any state in 
ion, and that there were 50,000 
Baptists in Ohio as against 83,000 
© denominations. 

‘report of the endowment com- 
as made by Mr. W. D. Chamber- 
Dayton, showing a total endow- 
the convention of $129,153.02. The 
it’s report, given by Prof. F. B. 
showed a deficit of $14,480. It 
| first deficit in the convention for 
irs. Before the convention closed, 
, pledges amounting to several 
‘d dollars were announced as 
y churches in the convention to 
it the shortage. The report of 
rd of managers was read by Dr. 
vhambers, executive secretary of 
tvention. The report indicated 
5 in the construction of the new 
jon headquarters at Granville; 
lat the convention authorize the 
‘nent of a committee for develop- 
11s for the centennial convention 
| in 1926, and revealed the fact 
ir churches in the state have 
d to the position of requiring 
i pastors. Grants to thirty 
3 during the year for sums 
ng to from $25 to $600 were 


| 


shown by the report. Rev. F. G. Cressey, 
reporting for the department of promo- 
tion, stated that for the five-year period 
$2,423,467 was given, with the benevolent 
gifts raising the total of $3,141,467, an 
average of $628,293 a year. 

The conference for women was ad- 
dressed by Miss Ruth Shipley of Wyom- 
ing, who inspired the large gathering of 
women with her personality, the content 
of her address and her eloquent delivery. 
Mrs. F. A. Lippert of Cincinnati read the 
report on women’s work showing 171 
crusading organizations in the state with 
a total membership of 4871, and that the 
women in these organizations had con- 
tributed $25,281 last year. 

The conference for men had under dis- 
cussion the topic “The Field and the 
Forces.” Rev. Robert Hughes, Rev. L. 
L. Long and Rev. C. J. Bowen, district 
superitendents, pointed out that the rural 
churches were dying because of lack of 
men for leaders Rev. A. M. McDonald 
of Cleveland spoke on the mission work 
in cities and stated that city mission 
work was important because of the very 
influx into the cities that the rural speak- 
ers had indicated. 


The report of the department of re- 
ligious and missionary education was 
read by Mr. W. A. Holmes. It stated 
that the past year had witnessed marked 
progress in the work of religious edu- 
cation in the churches, the Bible school 
attendance had been greatly increased, 
and many of the schools had made splen- 
did records. Miss Nellie M. Dunham 
reported an increased interest in the 
work among the children, and Miss 
Blanche Carrier of Dayton spoke of the 
rapid growth of the week-day Bible 
school. This department feels keenly 
the loss of Dr. George Platt Knox, pro- 
fessor of Bible and religious education 
in Denison University, whose death re- 
moved a mighty helper in that work. 


The session of the Ohio Baptist Edu- 
cation Seciety was addressed by Rev. 
John Earl, editor of Tue Baptist, and 
formerly president of Des Moines Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Baptists and Chris- 
tian Education.” He delivered a forceful 
discourse interspersed with native humor 
on his conception of the best means of 
educating the youth of the church, mak- 
ing the burden of his address that of 
methods pursued in modern colleges, and 
the need for improvement in them. Rev. 
Joseph H. Lloyd of Youngstown spoke 
on “Dividends of a Worth-While Task” 
showing many of the compensations for 
a life spent in the ministry. 


The obituary report was read by Rev. 
R. W. Peirce, of Gallipolis, eulogizing 
thirty members of the denomination who 
passed away during the year, included 
among whom were ten ministérs of the 
gospel. 


Rev. Harry T. Crane, of Cincinnati, 
welcomed eighteen ministers whose faces 
are new in Ohio. In answering him, Rev. 
F. W. Stanton of Akron, one of the new 
ministers, said “Whatever else we do 
we must seek to be good men.” 

The young people’s conference was in 
charge of Mr. Edwin Phelps, general sec- 
retary of the B. Y. P. U., who spoke on 
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“Problems of Present Day Young Peo- 
ple’s Work.” Mr. Phelps later delivered 
another address at the young people’s 
banquet. 


The convention voted to accept the in- 
vitation to go to the Ashland Avenue 
church of Toledo next year. Dr. S. H. 
Bowyer of Cincinnati was invited to de- 
liver the annual address. Mr Bo ee 
Rhoades, Jr., was reelected for his ninth 
time as president of the convention, and 
Mr. C. I. Chamberlin of Geneva was 
chosen vice-president. There were 506 
registered delegates representing about 
250 churches. 


An Analysis of a Baptism at 
Chengtu, West China 


ON Easter Sunday, April 20, 1924, Rev. 

Donald Fay baptized forty-three per- 
sons into the membership of the Chengtu 
Baptist Church. It is encouraging to 
know this young pastor, graduate of the 
West China Union University and of 
Rochester Theological seminary, is giv- 
ing himself whole-heartedly to the work 
of the Christian ministry for which he 
spent many years in pteparation. He has 
been pastor of the Chengtu church about 
about eighteen months and already his 
efforts are being blessed in the growth 
of the membership both in numbers and 
christian character. 

It may be of interest to attempt a 
rough analysis of this happy event in the 
life of this, our youngest, church in West 
China. I make a list of the forty-three 
new members: 

Two are students in Van Deman Hall 
of the Chengtu Baptist College. 

Eight are students in 
School Dormitory. 

Seven are from our: Blind School for 
Boys in the city of Chengtu. 

One is from our Primary School. 

Two are from the Chengtu Y. W. C. 
A.—students. 

Two are from the Y. M. C. A.—Sec- 
retaries of the Boy Scout Department. 
the Church English 


our Middle 


Two are from 


School. 
Six are from a straw-hat factory. 
One is the editor of a newspaper. 


Two are the children of a member of 
the church. 


Two old women; one is the mother of 
a member and the other is his mother- 
in-law. It is interesting to note that 
this member got nearly all his children 
to join the church last year and this year 
his mother and mother-in-law joined our 
church. 

Another woman, old and poor. 

Six from other professions or from 
the laboring class. 

Out of these forty-three members 
twenty-four come from our schools, or 
from other christian schools. Ten are 
from our college campus, here at the 


university; other ten are from our 
schools in the city. Four come from the 
classes. of the Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. 


Six are from the straw-hat factory of the 
(Continued on page 509) 
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The Woodlawn Church, Chicago 


By :C..-H. .WILLEY 


HE Woodlawn Church is known in 

the central west as “Pastor Boyn- 

ton’s Church.” He is now in his twenty- 
seventh year at this Church. 

During this period the Church has 
grown from a membership of 157 (90 of 
whom could be found) to its present 
membership of 1085. In this time 3167 
persons have been received into the fel- 
lowship of the Church, 1017 of whom 
were received by baptism. 

Th past three years have been the 
most productive in the history of the 
Church. Baptisms for this period were 
20% greater than for any previous three 
successive years. 

Last February Doctor F. H. Divine led 
in a five day campaign for one hundred 
thousand dollars for a new Church House 
to provide more adequate and better fa- 
cilities for the young people’s activities 
and for the overflow of the Bible Schools. 

The campaign was a success and on 
Sunday night, February 24, the big red 
thermometers «used for recording the 
subscriptions burst through the top with 
$4,500 for good measure. That Sunday 
was a day long to be remembered in 
Woodlawn! 

The new Church House four stories 
high is to stand directly east of the pres- 
ent building. The design was planned 
by architect S. M. Seator, of the North 
Shore Church and he will have direct 
charge of the construction of the build- 
ing. The general contract work was 
awarded to Mr. E. P. Strandberg, of the 
First Church. 

The corner stone for the new Church 
House was laid Sunday, June 8, 1924. 

The additional space and more mod- 
ern equipment have been greatly needed 
for some time but the growth of the B. 
Y. P. U. and of the Bible Schools in the 
last three years has forestalled any 
further delay. 

Social functions of the Church for the 
young folks are centralized in the B. Y. 
P. U. meetings on Thursday evenings. A 
short prayer service is followed by a de- 
votional meeting such as was formerly 
held on Sunday evening; at nine o’clock 
the fun begins which takes different 
forms on successive weeks; sometimes 
it is a musicale, on other occasions it is 
an informal sociable with a variety of 
games to remove any suspicion of chill 
in the atmosphere, and again it may be 
a play or other form of entertainment. 
Refreshments are always served at the 
expense of the Church, allowance being 
made in the budget for this item. 

The young people were quick to re- 
spond to this generous treatment as is 
shown by the following data taken from 
their annual report of. their president, 
Miss Violet Angus: “There are 23 tithers 
in the senior union and over three thon- 
sand dollars is pledged annually to the 
current and missionary funds of the 
Church. In addition to these there are 
64 individual pledges to the Church 
House fund by members of the B. Y. 
) aa WE 


The Intermediate Union for boys and 
girls of high school age has about thirty 
active members. It meets on Thursday 
evenings, also. Just recently a City In- 
termediate Union was organized and 
Woodlawn was honored by the election 
of two of her members to the offices 
of Chairman and of Secretary. 

During the last year two more sub- 
sidiariés \of: the: Brea webi4oe were, Gt 
ganized—the Juniors and the Primaries. 
These Unions meet after school hours 
once each week. They have a combined 
membership of approximately 95. This 
work closely resembles the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School extended into the 
school months. In this respect the 
Woodlawn Church may be a pioneer in 
bringing Christian education and Bible 
teaching to children during the week. 
In some states there is a law permitting 
children to attend classes for religious 
instruction during school hours once or 
twice a week. In one state it is said 
that 95% of the children take advantage 
of this opportunity. The other 5% are 
obliged to attend the regular day school. 
If the churches generally, would provide 
the classes and the teachers, would it be 
too much to expect a similar law from 
the Illinois legislature? 

The Bible Schools under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Harry J. McDargh have been 
handicapped by lack of space but in spite 
of this there has been persistent growth. 

The Men’s Class has been especially 
hampered by having no class room of 
its own, but through district organiza- 
tion, weekly letters to prospective mem- 
bers, effective presentation of the lesson, 
and the earnest efforts of officers of the 
class past and present keen interest has 
been developed and a membership close 
to 100 has been reached. The Byler 
Class composed of young men has a 


“membership of seventy-five; there are 


also two boys classes in the adult de- 
partment having a membership of thirty. 

There are five classes for women and 
girls in the adult department having a 
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combined membership of 170, | 
Junior Department has ninety-three 
Primary department has ninety-( 
and the Beginners department has ¢ 

The ‘Byler class has furnished mc 
the men for the baseball and bask; 
teams. Quite famous has the Woo¢ 
Church become in athletic circles, 
baseball team took first honors ir 
Church Athletic League of Took ¢ 
ty in 1920 and 1921, and the diy 
championship in 1920, 1921, 1922 
1923, and it has not lost a game thy 
in 1924. Of the members of the bas. 
and basketball teams during the, 
five years twenty-five are member! 
the Church. 


Closely allied with the Bible S 
and yet entirely different in its ni 
is the Chinese Mission. This js| 
erated on the plan of a Bible S¢ 
meeting in the church on Sunday q 
noons. Here Chinese young men| 
taught English from the Bible | 
through the medium of this school tt} 
five Chinese have accepted Christ’ 
have been baptized into full membe: 
of the church. Some of these 
taken their letters back to China ani 
in active Christian service there, De 
C. H. Carpenter and his wife haye| 
charge of this work since its ince) 
twelve years ago. 

The Woman’s Circle take great }} 
in their achievements of the past | 
They won for the second time} 
candelabra for doing the greatest C 
tian Americanization work in the dis | 
During the year over eleven hun 
English lessons were given in the hi 
and more than three hundred addit 
personal calls were made. In the Ch: 
Mission more than sevénteen hurl 
Bible lessons were given. Auto 1 
sociables,. Christmas presents, clot 
“showers,” and special meetings; 
played a part in this work. 

In Missionary Educational work! 
Woman’s Circle reached the 185th ; 
in the Standard of Excellence, rat. 
first among the seventy churches in 
cago. In attendance upon the Mi 
Union meetings the Woodlawn Chi 
had the largest delegation at ¢ 
monthly meeting except one for! 
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| year. Mrs. T. F. Rawlings is 


int. 
ladministrative and executive func- 
\vhich are developed in a Church 
is Woodlawn are of considerable 
land the man who exercises these 
ins must be a strong man of many 
{ Such a man is Dr. Melbourne 
rnton. His twenty-six years and 
lvith this church are evidence of 
isistence and his force of character. 
lide his own church Dr. Boynton 
ined a place of commanding lead- 
‘among the Protestant forces in 
;d state. He has been for many 
4, national officer of the Anti-Sa- 
eague. In the days of organized 
i Chicago he led the crusaders into 
ims of the city with the gospel 
hich preceded legal action against 
lepers of the resorts. He still 
ins active connection with the 
,Church and other city mission 
| In the Northern Baptist Con- 
| Dr. Boynton is known and re- 
, as a man who is true to his con- 
AD 
India Letter 

By W. L. Fercuson 
) India at the Crossroads. 
ineed not be a resident in this old 
pry long to perceive that there 
feast two spirits struggling might- 
‘the mastery of the people. The 
crowding the old; and the old re- 
». Conservatism never likes to be 
and India, temperamentally and 
vally is conservative. And yet the 
‘here, and it persistently refuses 
‘the old alone. The changes tak- 
ice are many and in some cases 
'Z, for the outside world is pour- 
upon the land a stream of in- 
* which are spreading to the re- 
| districts and villages. Many of 
\fluences are of a material nature, 
'y are connected with commerce 
‘called civilization. They are in- 
) which foster the desire for 
| To illustrate, if one were to 
ly the cities, Madras, Bombay and 
\, he would say that the new had 
2 battle against the old, for here 
| evidences of Western Itvasion 
ncreasing volume. Instead of the 
‘cart is the motor truck and the 
stead of the little oil lamp or 
| the electric light; instead of the 
1€ pony cart and the carriage, is 
Of taxicabs and private motor 


{all descriptions; instead of 
‘and copyists in the business 
, are stenographers and _ typists 


the varieties of machines to be 
man American or an English 
iment; instead of the former 
| of communicating byeatchits? 
ly written notes) borne by a foot 
er, the telephone has come in 
‘hundreds: instead of hand-spin- 
d Weaving are the great cotton 
me of which in Madras has a 
lf 13,000 employees; and instead 
'trianism, which formerly was all 
lversal except for the very well- 
‘ne sees a constant String of 
| motorcycles, tramcars, automo- 


| 


biles and other vehicles of sorts. And as 
I write the daily papers bring news of 
three aviators arriving in India, one from 
England, one from France, and one from 
Portugal, all on a round-the-world flight: 
and the Americans are on the way! Wire- 
less telegraphy is no new thing to these 
cities; and at this writing a representa- 
tive of a powerful broadcasting agency 
from Europe is in Indian installing radio 
sets and forming a net work of clubs 
for maintaining a regular broadcasting 
service. Calcutta and Madras will soon 
be listening to London and ‘New York. 
Slowly the influences of all these in- 
novations is penetrating everywhere. One 
now comes across tables, chairs, cots, 
bedsteads, kerosene lamps, sometimes 
wickless and with gas mantles, in the 


villages. The motor bus is growing in 
numbers and popularity on country 


roads; and people are taking to trunks, 
hand bags and suit-cases with great 
avidity. The wearing of shirts, coats, 
trousers, collars and ties too, is not un- 
known now-a-days in the districts. The 
push for things, and material comforts 
is on. And the craze for pleasure has also 
swept over the people. The talking ma- 
chine, the bioscope and the cinema have 
come in like a flood, bringing some good, 
but much evil. Those who love the old 
order cannot reconcile themselves to 
these innovations; they see in them the 
destruction of the people, the turning 
of the millions from the contentment 
of the primitive and simple life to a mad 
rush after material comforts and posses- 
sions; and to a love for the jazz and 
bizarre features of life. If one has 
sympathy and insight, it is not difficult to 
sympathize with this view; and if one is a 
follower of Christ, he has no difficulty 
in recalling the word which says, “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things which he possesses;” 
or that other word which asks, “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 


India’s Danger. 


And this is India’s danger at the pres- 
ent moment, as many of her devoted 


Candles 


The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord—Prov. 20:27 


OD’S candles we, 

Some burning high, some low. 
We see the flames as souls 
Where e’er we go. 


God’s candles we, 

Lit from his radiant flame. 
If we burn clear and high 
We glorify his name. 

God’s candles we, 

If set where dark or light, 
It matters not if we but keep 
His altar bright. 
God’s candles we, 

Oh, may we higher glow 
To lighten other flames 
That flicker low. 


—GRACE R. Foster. 


———————— 
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friends and lovers believe. Not the least 
among these is Mr. Gandhi, who has re- 
cently been released from jail, where he 
has been for the past two years as a po- 
litical prisoner. This earnest man be- 
lieves that the West and its civilization 
are thoroughly materialistic and bad; that 
their influence on India has been de- 
moralizing and is increasingly so; and 
that India’s only hope of salvation is in 
getting rid of these influences. He would 
exclude all which are un-Indian, return 
to the cottage industry system of hand 
labor and local production, and to the 
universal wearing of home-spun cloth- 
ing. This on the material side. While 
on intellectual and spiritual side he would 
train the people in Spartan-like simplicity 
of life and abstemiousness. He would 
discipline them in the exercise of soul- 
force, self-control and moral power. He 
would have all the people united in such 
a way that they would think alike, will 
alike and act simultaneously. No effec- 
tive and enduring reforms can take place 
apart from this. The two great essen- 
tials at present are the making and wear- 
ing of homespun and the removal of un- 
touchability—that is the ban which the 
castes have put upon the outcasts from 
time immemorial. None more fully than 
Mr. Gandhi recognizes how far from ac- 
complishment is the fulfillment of this 
program. In 1916 Mr. Gandhi was 
instrumental in effecting a compromise 
between the leaders of the 70,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans and the 230,000,000 Hindus 
of India and bringing about for political 
purposes the Hindu-Muslim Unity of 
which so much has been made in public 
propaganda. The unity, however, in 
many instances has failed to materialize 
in peace between the adherents of these 
two religions, and strife with occasional 
bloodshed has resulted. At this writing 
the friction between the two is most pro- 
nounced in the Punjab. In the South of 
India a great contest is raging over the 
question of Untouchables using the 
streets adjoining temples and certain 
caste quarters in the towns. Vaikom is 
the name of a village in Travancore 
where these issues are being tried out. 
It is a contest between the government 
of an Indian State and the followers of 
Mr. Gandhi. His policy is the exercises 
of soul-force, self-control and non-violent 
resistance. But here comes, in yesterday 
evening’s paper, the news of violence 
which has resulted in broken heads, po- 
lice investigations and court proceedings, 
with a deputation to wait on Mr. Gandhi 
personally and try to find out just what 
steps to take next. 


Divided Counsels. 


The political pot seethes. We have 
radicals, conservatives, moderates; 
Brahman and non-Brahman parties. 


There are those who are thoroughly non- 
British and anti-Empire in their policy, 
and who favor boycotting not only for- 
eign goods in the markets, but the leg 
islative councils and assembly as well. 
(Continued on page 508) 
Non-co-operation, the refusal of the 
vote for any government measures and 
the refusal of supplies to finance govern- 
ment policies and government work, is 
the doctrine of some. Others have no 
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BETWEEN US 


| “A Talk With the Owners” on the back 
of the front cover of this issue is Dr. 
Earl’s special word to you. As a Bap- 
tist you are one of the owners of THE 
Baptist. Will you go at once to your 
Pastor and volunteer to be the Denomi- 
national Representative in your church 
to take subscriptions for Ture Baprist? 
This will be one of the finest pieces of 
service you have ever been asked to do 
for our great Denomination and for the 
Kingdom of God. We are looking for 
1000 persons just like you for this chris- 
tian work. As soon as we receive your 
name and address we shall be glad to 
send you sample copies of THE Baptist 
for use in your local church campaign. 
| What do you think of these quota- 
tions? “We cannot do without the 
papers. The Baptists and Missions are 
efficiently bringing good tidings from 
our mission fields. May God’s choicest 
blessings be yours.” 

| Listen to this from Africa: “Perhaps 
you won’t mind my telling you that all 
of us out here think you are giving us a 
very fine paper and we note a constant 
improvement in the tone and matter. I 
wish you the greatest joy of seeing the 
Denomination coming to its senses 
and getting down to business and trying 
to appreciate the great work that is at- 
tempted by all who are really concerned 
in the advance of the Kingdom. An Earl 
for the Kingdom at just the right time, 
if that isn’t democratic sentiment then 
make the best of it.” 


| Here’s something from far away China: 
“Will you allow me to say that I have 
already felt the new Grip in Tue Baptist 
especially in the editorial section of the 
paper? Let me wish you all success in 
your new venture and every prosperity 
for the paper.” 


India Letter 
(Continued from page 507) 


scruples about using foreign goods, co- 
operating with the government and pro- 
claiming their desire for home-rule with- 
in the Empire. These believe that the 
way to possessing its own soul and con- 
trolling its own destiny is for India to 
work through the government for such 
changes as are desirable and by consti- 
tutional methods to attain such complete 
autonomy as belongs to Dominion Status, 
such as Canada and Australia possess. 
Only today have I read an open letter 
addressed to Mr. Gandhi by Bepin Chan- 
dra Pal, the great Bengal leader, call- 
ing upon the Mahatmaji for a clear lead 
regarding some of the vital issues con- 
nected with the Gandhi program. 
Mr. Pal wishes Mr. Gandhi to abandon 
his attitude of non-cooperation and give 
his sanction for members of his party 
entering the legislative councils; and also 
for the abandonment of the obstruction- 
ist and political tactics which are bring- 
ing the cause of home-rule into disre- 
pute. While Mr. Gandhi was in prison 
he was free from these turmoils and re- 
sponsibilities; but now that he is out 
and at work again, he is beset with grow- 
ing difficulties, not the least of which is 
a party which no longer implicity fol- 
lows his leadership. In the Bombay 
Municipal Council at this writing this 
divided sentiment is in evidence. It has 
been agreed that an address should be 
presented to Mr. Gandhi by the Council; 
but what sort of an address is undecided. 
One faction wishes to congratulate Mr. 
Gandhi on his release, and to recount 
his services in the cause of his country, 
the elevation of the depressed classes and 
the attainment of unity between the va- 
rious classes and communities of the 
land, while the other faction wishes to 
draw Mr. Gandhi’s attention to some of 
the consequences of his policy, the Bom- 
bay riots, for instance, in which many 
people were injured; and to call upon 
him for the inauguration of a more sober 
scheme. What will be the outcome of 
all this agitation none can foretell; but 
that India is headed away from her past 
is beyond question. A new spirit is 
abroad. Its manifestations are many, un- 
rest, discontent, caste-prejudice, races 
feeling, resentment towards the West, 
clamor for manhood rights, chafing under 
restraints, and downright rebellion 
against circumstances of all sorts. The 
political and social doctors are not agreed 
as to diagnosis or remedies; and hence 


PORTO RICO ASSOCIATION 


THE BAP? 


there is discordancy in the many ; 
Meantime Christ is reaching the 
ers and the masses in ever incr 
power; and more clear it is bec 
daily to some of us that he is tf 
who can lead India and the rest | 
world out of all distresses. 


Porto Rico—the Gem of 
Antilles 


(Continued from page 499) 
Sugar growing long has been 
probably always will be, the chief 
cultural industry of Porto Rico, | 
cane is mostly planted on the con 
tively level lands near the coast, tl 
its culture also extends into cert; 
the hill lands of the interior and { 
broader interior valleys, wherever | 
portation facilities are adequate, | 
can be grown successfully on a Vv 
of soils, ranging from light sandy | 
to the stiffest clays. The present, 
age of sugar cane is about 200,000 | 
The average individual, who mak 
morning coffee more palatable b: 
addition of a lump of sugar, seldom 
izes or stops to think of the vas 
penditure of time and labor necess;, 
order to fulfil his simple requiren 
Huge central mills, a “Centrall” j| 
Porto Rican way of naming a sugai! 
the product of vast outlay of mone; 
brains, have to work day and nigh 
a comparatively short annual peri! 
furnish the world with sweetness! 
then stand idle for the balance o| 
year, just because mankind deri 
sugar constantly, and nature only} 
plies the raw material, cane, at ci 
comparatively short seasons. 4 
tons of sugar were exported from | 
Rico in 1921. No other industry c\ 
a sphere of action so great, or emt 
a more varied number of helpersi 
professional men. It is one of the 
orite industries of the world, sin| 
means welfare and progress. 
The census of 1920 gives Porto! 
a population of 1,299,809 inhabitant 
increase of 170,760 inhabitants sinct 
census of 1910. From this date we 
that during that decade the island’s 1 
age daily increase in populations 
more than forty-nine inhabitants, 
assuming that average to have & 
maintained since 1920, the present 'f 
lation of the island may be consi'f 
at around 1,300,000 inhabitants, i 
gives an average density of populi 
per square mile of 387 persons, 
is more than ten times as dense asl 
of the United States. In relatio) 
the states of the Union, Porto } 
holds fourth place as to density of 1P 
lation per square mile, being excil 
only by Rhode Island, Massachut 
New Jersey and Connecticut; whi) 
relation to the nations in general, 
considered, Porto Rico also holds fit 
place, being preceded by Belgium, “ 
land and Great Britain. Only fouP 
cent of the population are negroesi 
27 per cent are mulattoes, makin§ 
total population of the black race 3? 
cent, while the remainder, 69 per # 
are white people. 


| 
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Anlysis of a Baptism at 


hengtu, West China 
(Continued from page 505) 
ISewing Machine Company, whose 
/ Manager is a christian man, who 
‘0,000, Chinese, to our Union Mid- 
ool for a chapel for that institu- 
our of them, two children and two 
are the relatives of one of our 
members who has practically won 
ile family for Christ in two years. 
isignificant that such a large pro- 
1 of these new members come from 
in schools. Early this year, I 
i: privilege of seeing the -card- 
if one of our missionaries who is 
pf one of our churches. He keeps 
‘ls in different colors, which in- 
whe source from which the mem- 
,the church come. Red predom- 
In that drawer; and red was the 
‘or schools. By far the largest 
| of the members of that church 
fom our schools. I have not had 
‘nity to push this inquiry further 
ther churches; but here, in two 
a, we find that the bulk of the 
\ship are gathered from our 
a schools. I don’t know what a 
uirvey would reveal if it were ex- 
to other missions in West China; 
) the results would be if we took 
vhole of China; but here, in two 
\ churches, the influence of the 
a school is quite evident. And 
what one would expect; for in the 
the boy or girl is exposed to 
i) influence six days a week and 
yon Sunday. Some of that influ- 
unconscious so far as the student 
ferned, but none the less real. 
horning six days a week the stud- 
i 


et for worship: courses of relig- 
ruction are provided in all grades 
wer school and for six years in 
_ An alert teacher gets many 
nities of introducing the christ- 
ort of a subject to his class. The 
‘as free access to the dormitories 
‘campus; the student is continu- 
fe to face with questions and 
's that call for a moral and Spir- 
‘ution. All these bring the deep- 
‘tions of life to his attention; and 
'e is “sentinelled” with the pray- 
'S teachers and christian students. 
tistian school is the best field for 
‘stic work in West China. 

che christian school is needed. 
| cannot build up a strong church 
‘mM ignorant church membership. 
not build up a permanent church 
on ignorant church membership. 
‘not build up an effective church 
in ignorant church membership. 
all means let us have christian 
and more of them. And let us re- 
| that, so far as West China js 
4 our aim must ever and al- 
 €vangelistic_the endeavor to 
!2 soul into the presence of Christ 
>ur—while the method must be ed- 


|: 


Closing Days of Convention 
Ni is never a normal day any- 


way, but when the Monday follows 
such a Sunday as the convention wit- 
nessed it is sure to be sub-normal. The 
atendance fell off to a distressing de- 
gree. Many of the delegates left for 
their homes between Sunday night and 
Monday noon so that when the conven- 
tion was called to order on Monday after- 
noon the great hall looked almost empty. 
However the business went on in the 
morning session and reports were re- 
ceived. The committee on place of next 
nieeting reported unanimously for Seattle 
and recommended that the time of the 
meeting be in the latter part of June. 
The report was adopted. The report of 
the committee on resolutions did not 
meet with such unanimity. The resolu- 
tion on war provoked considerable dis- 
cussion some wanting teeth in it and 
some wanting only gums. The resolu- 
tion as finally passed deplores war and 
requests the government to cooperate 
with other nations in a world court for 
peace; it pledges the Northern Baptist 
Convention to cooperate with other re- 
ligious bodies to call a world conference 
to develop a world conscience against 
war. Pastors are asked to cultivate an 
attitude of peace among their members. 
On international relations, the Conven- 
tion voted that the present law of exclu- 
sion does not represent the Christian 
sentiment of America. Congress is asked 
to remove the obnoxious clause against 
Japan and to leave to diplomatic officials 
the taking of proper measures in the 
case. 


Golden Sunset After Storm 


The afternoon session was divided be- 
tween the two Home Mission Societies. 
Interesting reports were made by secre- 
taries and personal reminiscences from 
the fields were given by missionaries. 
Especially interesting was the address 
by Rev. W. A. Petzoldt on “The Re- 
ligion of the Blanket Indian.” 


At this session Dr. W. B. Riley asked 
permission to speak. He told of his great 
satisfaction at the way in which the Con- 
vention had been conducted, of the fra- 
ternal spirit manifested, and pledged his 
support to the Convention program. 
President Shank then read a telegram 
he had received from Dr. J. R. Straton 
of New York, who had returned home 
from the Convention. He expressed his 
great joy at the growing unity in the 
Convention and also pledged his sup- 
port in carrying out the program of the 
Denomination. The talk by Dr. Riley 
and the reading of the telegram were 
received with great applause, and the 
witty president said it looked as if the 
lion and the lamb in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention were about to lie down 
together. 


In the evening the new appointees of 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society 
were introduced and the dedication 
prayer was made by Mrs. S. C. Jennings. 
Several missionaries also brought inspir- 


ing messages from their respective fields. 
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If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name ifs: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


23 Kast Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y, 


ES FR A I 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Wa er" Baptist Department <¢ 
p ' 


Matual Insurance Corporation 
, furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
yf and WINDSTORM 


(| No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
4\ protection of policyhold- 
ers same as stock com- 


Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured.. 

No agents. Deal direct, 


under same management. 
Manager, 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tia, 


Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

| Wot. 1837 428-434 Fast Second St. 


RE NET Re Rs SLI 


Send for catalogue. } 


q 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


(COHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book ¢ 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt,17_ Greenville, Ill. 


% LY MYER S. UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
gsr MORE DUR: 
Brae ma ~ ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
YY ' c HH UR C H rma? OURFREECATALOGUB 
aE istas., * TELLS WHY. 

Write tc Cincinnati Bel! Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Gm BELLS KE 
| Askfor Catalozue and Soci Donation Plante. 19 | 


THE CC. S. BELL CO.? Hittssono, OHIO I 


Tuesday was devoted to finishing the 
routine business reports of important 
committees and commissions, and meet- 
ings to plan for the work of the new 
year. In the evening Dr. Edgar J. Good- 
speed delivered an address on “Why 
Translate the New Testament?” and Mr. 
Fred \B. Smith of New York, spoke on 
“Law vs. ‘Lawlessness.’ President 
Shank the final words and the 
Milwaukee Convention passed into his- 
tory. It was a great convention through- 
out, 


spoke 


James Sunderland 


After several years of gradually in- 
creasing ill-health, Dr. James Sunder- 
land died on April 23. He is survived 
by his wife, of the family home at 1584 
Hopkins St., Oakland, Cal.; three sons, 
James Albert, Omaha, Neb., Lester T., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Ralph E., Toledo, 
O.; three daughters, Mrs. Anna S. Cham- 
bers, Portland, Ore., Mrs. John E. Hodge, 
Los Angeles, Cal., and Mrs. Howard H. 
Bliss, Riverside, Cal.; a sister, Mrs. Mary 
S. Moore, Denver, Col.; a brother, Rev. 
Jabez T. Sunderland, New York City; 
eighteen grandchildren and twenty great- 
grandchildren. 


He was born in Yorkshire, England, 
Dec. 16, 1834; his family emigrated to 
America when he was nine years old. 
His early days were spent in Chautauqua 
county, New York, whence he moved in 
1855 to Iowa. In 1862 he was ordained 
as a Baptist minister in the church at 
Strawberry Point, Iowa; succeeding 
pastorates were at Vinton, Sioux City, 
and Ottumwa, Iowa, and Ypsilanti, Mich. 
In 1880 he was appointed by the Iowa 
Baptist State Convention as general mis- 
sionary and gave up his pastorate work 
for the broader field. He went to Min- 
neapolis in 1884, he become by appoint- 
ment of the state convention and Home 
Mission Society the general missionary 
for Minnesota, where he remained until 
1890, when_he engaged in similar work 
in the state of Washington and British 
Columbia with headquarters at Seattle. 
In 1891 he entered foreign-mission work 
with appointment as district secretary 
of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union for the Pacific coast states, in 
which capacity he remained ten years. 


For several years Dr. Sunderland was 
chairman of the board of California Col- 
lege and of the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, but increasing disabilities forced 
him gradually to sever himself from ac- 


Want Ads 


Evangelist Edwin R. Dow of Wheaton, 
Ill., will be available as pulpit supply 
from June 29 to Sept. 7, inclusive. Ref- 
erence; his pastor, Dr. S. T. Ford. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack with 
special summer offer. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Teachers Wanted for Bishop College, an 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
school for negroes. Positions open: Col- 
lege—1. Spanish and French; 2, Biology 
and Physics; 3. Chemistry.—Salaries, $1205. 
eerie School: 1. French and English. 2. 
Librarian; 3. Violin; Piano and choir train- 
ing. Salaries $900 to $1080.—Furnished 
recom, laundry, good table board $8.50 per 
week. Applicants should give information 
concerning education, experience, refer- 
ences; attitude toward the Bible, dancing, 
ecard playing. Send photograph. Address 
C. H. Maxson, President, Marshall, Texas. 


Do You Need Training for Christian 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, Foreign, 
Missionary, General Woman Church 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Training 
School offers best facilities; fundamentals 
y Seminary teachers; specifics by experts; 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two years 
course. Fee reasonable. P- W. Crannell, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Wanted: <A Baptist young woman who 
has had specialized training and experience 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domes- 
tic Science to teach these subjects in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs, Clara D. 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. 


tive participation in many of the religious 
and educational movements in which he 
had been a prominent factor. His last 
appearances before large audiences were 
in 1906, when he toured the East in be- 
half of the Baptist church stricken by the 
San Francisco earthquake disaster. 
Though afflicted with a malady con- 
tracted by exposure during his home- 
mission work in Iowa which imposed 
increasing suffering and finally total 
blindness, his enforced cessation in his 
latter years as a leader did not prevent 
him from giving his utmost meed of sery- 
ice in the ranks. In the words of the 
Rev. George W. Phillips, pastor of the 
Tenth Avenue Baptist Church of Oak- 
land, who officiated at the funeral serv- 
ice, “Dr. Sunderland remained to the end 
a valiant and unwearied worker in the 
cause that was dearer to his heart than 
life itself.” 

Dr. Sunderland’s life was unusual in its 
varied experiences, its devoted friend- 
ships, and its aspirations for service and 
their rich fulfillment. A man of rare 
spiritual gifts, his self-sacrificial work in 
the many lines of Christian endeavor to 
which he had dedicated himself was ever 
an inspirational influence upon all who 
marked his efforts. 

He was author of “Annals of a Life of 
Faith,” published in 1923, and of a family 
genealogy which was in part a tribute 
to the memory of his mother, Sarah 
Broadhead Sunderland, whose life had 
been an example of consistent and self- 
less Christianity. 

Two brief confessions of faith were 
presented to the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention at the recent meeting in At- 
lanta, both by editors of denominational 
newspapers. Editor C. P. Stealey of 
Oklahoma and Editor R. K. Maiden of 
the Word and Way offered these con- 
fessions. They were promptly referred 
to the committee on resolutions which 
reported adversely upon the ground that 
the convention had declared itself in 
1919 and in 1923 and that there was no 
call for a supplemental statement at this 
time. Some of the Southern papers de- 
clare that modernists dominated the com- 
mittee on resolutions and others deny 
the charge. It would seem that the com- 
mittee was right in feeling that the con- 
vention had made its position known and 
that an annual confession was unneces- 
sary. 

A striking analysis of the membership 
of the Baptist Temple of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is printed in a recent church bulletin. 
The statistics as of June 1 show the regu- 
lar city list of members to be 1316, while 
the out of town list numbers 249 and the 
addresses of 287 have been lost. Of the 
city members 928 contribute to the 
church but only twenty-eight out of 
town members do so. Of the 388 non- 
contributors in town forty-eight attend 
the church services more or less regular- 
ly; ninety-five promises to return in the 
fall; seventy are kept at home by dis- 
tance or family cares; twenty-one are 
aged or invalided, seventy-eight are in- 
different and seventy-six have not vet 
been reported on. Twelve new contribu- 
tors were added to the list during the 
preceding month. How many churches 
know the facts about their membership? 


THE BAPT 


“THE BIRTH OF JESUS" | 
Lesson Text Luke 2:7-20, | 
Golden Text Luke 2:11 


Editor’s Lesson notes for July 6 


From the long preparation ob 
in the Old Testament record we 
come to that divine event to wh 
creation turns, and in this event Ww 
the new song, the new story, ai 
new salvation. 


The New Song | 


It is significant that the birth | 
Lord was heralded in song. Ay 
song was tuned to the symphe 
good will. Singing can proceed 
no other line. When hate is set to 
it is prostitution. Harmony is the 
maid of peace on earth goodwill tc 
Never before had the atmosphe 
earth echoed with such a mesg; 
song. The Psalms at their best | 
reach the high notes of the ang 
the plains of Bethlehem, and at| 
worst they are marred with - 
of vengeance which resound with j 
cations. But ever since the angel 
sang the first Christmas carol a 
song has been heard in the eartt 
music touched with the immortal | 
has caught its inspiration from th 
note of “The Gloria.” It is {6 | 
gretted that Christianity has not a! 
conserved this inheritance. Prof, | 
in his little book, “The Lost Radi 
makes the reader pause in thoughtfi 
as he shows that the religion of || 
has too often been robbed of its rac 
of song and good cheer and goce 
But in spite of this fact the Christi; 
ligion is incurably resilient and its} 
ance shines out in song above al 
fogs of gloom and hate that men 
cast about it. 


i 
The New Story. 


Of course we sing, “Tell me thi 
old story,” and the story is old | 
measured by the calendar by whic if 
reckon time. Nineteen co | 
passed since the new story began } 
told, and that is a long time com} 
with the thirty-three years which & 
the period of one generation. i 
measured by the calendar of heave! 
new story begins in the eternal hei 
Love. “The Lamb slain from the 
dation of the world,” is the keync! 
the song with which the New Testat 
closes its symphony, and “Unto ye 
born this day in the city of Dal 
Savior” is the theme of the chorus’ 
which the New Testament opens. ° 
story is ever new because it is I 
with eternal significance and adapt: 
the needs of each succeeding generio 


f 


The New Savior 
It is the new Savior who gives to! 
the new song and character to theé 
story. The personal Christ who isl 
Lord, born in humble circumstance) 
Bethlehem, touched with all the feel 
of man’s infirmities, and thus revel 
God, because God was in Christ, i 
unfailing charm of the new story. 
with all its majesty could not a 
nor can it now save men. Only st 
embodied in the living, personal C 
can save both individuals and the 
stitutions of society. Salvation is t 
plan, it is a person, Jesus Christ, 
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sncement at Pillsbury Academy 
icteen graduates of the academic 
lent of Pillsbury Academy who 
their diplomas on Wednesday, 
six were chosen to represent 
ss in an oratorical contest for 
izes, two being deterained by 
(standings in scholarship, two se- 
y vote of the student body, and 
| vote of the faculty. The sub- 
‘cussed were, “Thrift and Econo- 
denry Ford—His Men and His 
ment,” “The Dawes Commission 
pe,” “Lee DeForest and the De- 
int of Radio,” “The Black Hills 
‘h Dakota,’ and “The Proposed 
_the Shenandoah.” Jack Harvey 
\2, who discussed the last topic 
iwas winner of the contest. This 
det carried away first honors in 
tik, and was awarded a gold 
ior being captain of the best 
lof the two military companies 
aprise the school. Prizes in gold, 
dound book-sets and medals were 
. for excellency in scholarship, 
; in music, care of rooms, and 
icy in military drill and marks- 


liplomas were presented to the 
2s of the academic department 


our graduates of the department 
it by Rev. John G. Briggs of St. 
‘esident of the board of trustees. 
ess was made to the graduates 
‘cipal Milo B. Price. 

2 commencement luncheon which 
L brief talks were made by one 
tative each of the groups pres- 
icluding the faculty, alumni, 
| the community, the local Bap- 
‘rch, and the Board of Trustees. 
| tribute was paid to the high 
‘educational work done at Pills- 
d avery warm appreciation was 
sd of the faithful, constructive, 
foted service of Principal Milo B. 
uring his twenty years in that 
, and of the very efficient work 
' Price as matron. 

'e€ preceding Sunday evening the 
ireate sermon to the graduating 
as delivered before the Baptist 
iby Dr. David Bryn-Jones of 
1 College. 

(ATED by the spirit of service 
by a firm belief that the teach- 
‘rit and example of Jesus Christ 
: should be made a part of the 
y lives of men, the National 
of Northern Baptist Laymen 
‘its goal and purpose: 

|arotse among laymen a desire 
ittempt service for the Master, 
| quicken the spirituality of the 
ches. 


‘show men how they may serve 
local church, their state as- 
‘ation and the denomination. 


‘encourage men who are nominal 
vch members to take upon them- 
&s tasks for which they are 
‘cially fitted. 


(seek especially recruits among 
young men to enlist them for 
onsibilities of the future. 


| stimulate 


a greater interest 


among men in the missionary en- 
terprises of the denomination in its 
educational undertakings, in its 
various activities, in its form of or- 
ganization and its financial needs. 


(6) To study how to overcome the re- 
luctance felt by many men in under- 
taking church work. 


(7) To encourage men to undertake 
works of practical Christianity in 
the name of the church in their own 
communities. 


(8) To encourage and aid existing or- 
ganizations of Baptist laymen in 
every way possible. 

(9) To urge and aid in forming groups 
of laymen in every church where 
none now exists. 

(10) To create and mobilize a great and 
militant body of Baptist laymen who 
will “hold up the hands” of their 
pastors and by their lives and con- 
duct give evidence that they have 
taken the Master into full parnership. 


The World League Against Alcohlism 
will hold sessions at Winona Lake, Ind., 
July 18-20. Roy A. Haynes, federal pro- 
hibition commissioner, will be one of the 
speakers. F. Scott McBride, the new 
superintendent of the  Anti-Saloon 
League of America and Wayne Wheeler 
general counsel of the league will also 
take part in the conference. ‘“Pussey- 
foot” Johnson will be back from his lat- 
est attacks on the liquor strongholds in 
other lands. The public is invited to 
attend the meetings. 


Religion in the 
Kindergarten 


By 
Bertha Marilda Rhodes 


4, A course in religion for 
the beginners’ department 
in the Sunday school or 
for use in the day school 
or the home. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.85 
Envelopes of pictures 25 and 
75 cents net 


The University of Chicago Press 


5752 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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THIS IS ANOTHER 
POLLYANNA YEAR! 


the famous GLAD GIRL 
has come back in a 
New GLAD Book 


Trade _ Mark 


POLLYANA 


Trade Mark 
of the 


ORANGE 
BLOSSOMS 


By HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH 


Buy POLLYANNA OF THE 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS* 
wherever books are sold, 
and join the new POLLYANNA 
CLUB and be GLAD 
*Price $2.00 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Graduate School of Theology 

of high scholastic standards and 

evangelical loyalty. Degree of 
D 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 

Edueatienal College course of 4 years, college 

standards, broad curriculum, Degree of Th. B. 
{ALHAN R, WOOD, President 

Ga ‘cn Collore of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home Eco- 


nomics. Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New 
College Dormitory. Campus 25 acres. 72nd 
year. Term opens September roth, 1924. 


For catalog address. 
Rev. Wm. P. McKeEer, DEAN 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 492) 

Dr. J. W. Case has during the past few 
weeks baptized thirty-two persons at Le 
Mars, Iowa. 

Rev. Louis J. Sawyer of the Hamilton 
Square church, San Francisco, was pre- 
sented with a new automobile by his 
church and congregation early last 
month. This is Dr. Sawyers second pas- 
torate at Hamilton Square. The building 
was erected during his first pastorate. 


The University of Glasgow has an- 
nounced that on June 25, it will confer 
the doctor’s degree on Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Dr. Fosdick was invited by 
Dr. James Black to occupy the pulpit of 
the United Free St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh on May 25, the Sunday when 
the commissioners of both the General 
Assemblies of Scotch Presbyterians were 
in Edinburgh, a high honor in itself. 

The General Conference, after fifty 
years of agitation, removed from para- 
graph 280 of the Methodist discipline all 
reference to specified worldly amuse- 
ments, substituting the principle of tak- 
ing no diversion that cannot be taken 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. By some 
this action is looked upon as lowering 
the standards of the church to the prac- 
tice of the church since the church had 
failed to bring its practice up to the high 
standards raised by the fathers. We can- 
not say, but it does seem that it will not 
be a loss to bring precept and practice 
a little nearer together. ; 

It is known that the government plans 
a national defense demonstration this 
coming fall. Preparedness discussion is 
now going over the country with specia) 
emphasis on the needs of the navy. This 
is interesting in the light of the anti-war 
actions of most of the great denomina- 
tions in their annual meetings this year. 
In Cleveland the chamber of commerce 
and the American Legion attempted to 
prevent a woman’s peace parade on May 
18. Such a storm of protest followed 
that the director of public safety an- 
nounced that the paraders would not be 
molested. No stronger statement has 
been issued than that of the Methodist 
General Conference which contained this 
clause: “Governments which ignore the 
Christian conscience of men in time of 
peace cannot justly claim the lives of 
men in time of war. Secret diplomacy 
and political partisanship must not draw 
men into the dilemma of deciding be- 
tween support of country and loyalty to 
Christ.” No wonder the jingo press of 
the country howls. 

Dr. E. R. Zaring, for the past twelve 
years editor of the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, the Methodist newspaper 
for the Chicago area, has been succeeded 
by Rev. Dan S. Brummitt, who has been 
editor of the Epworth Herald for the 
Same period of years. In his “Post- 
script” the retiring editor does not indi- 
cate his future plans. The editors of 
the Advocates are elected by the General 
Conference. 

Rev. T. S. Bovell will soon begin his 
twenty-fifth year as pastor of the Wal- 
nut Street church, Burlington, Towa. 


Rev. C. A. Heydon of the First church, 
Trinidad, has accepted the call of the 
First church, Pueblo, Col., and began 
his work June 15. He has done a fine 
piece of work at Trinidad and is counted 
one of the leaders among the younger 
pastors of the state. 


The building of the First church, 
Durango, Col., was recently gutted by 
fire of an unknown origin. The loss is 
placed at about $5,000. The church was 
in fine condition, new decorations and 
new furnishings having been secured dur- 
ing the past year. It is a heavy loss. 


“When the First church, Denver, cele- 
brated its sixtieth anniversary it was 
found that not a single charter member 
remained. Deacon J. J. Joslin, now 
ninety-five years old has been for many 
years a member of the church and is the 
oldest in point of years and member- 
ship. 


Rev. H. Lee McLendon and his wife 
were sent to Milwaukee by the First 
church, Centralia, Ill. While the pas- 
tor was absent the church raised his 
salary. Fine. 


The annual report for the board of 
trustees of the First church, Glenn Falls, 
N. Y., made by P. J. Smith, chairman, is 
an interesting bit of reading. It seems 
when Pastor Solly left the church for 
his work in Passaic, N. J., that the re- 
moving of the pictures from the walls 
showed that the paper was faded. It was 
decided to paper the parsonage. This 
was done. The new paper called for new 
paint and varnish. The new paper, paint 
and varnish called for new shades. The 
pastor’s automobile called for a garage. 
The newly painted garage called for new 
paint on the parsonage and church build- 
ing and on and on until the reports 
showed $3948 spent in improvements. 
We do not find it hard to believe that 
Rev. P. H. McDowell has a church build- 
ing and parsonage all in ship-shape. The 
report of the deacons indicated a grow- 
ing church membership and a generally 
satisfactory spiritual condition. 


On June 1 Rev. H. H. Davis began 
his seventh year as pastor of the First 
church, Redford, Mich. A new house 
of worship has been erected toward 
which the local congregation has raised 
$36,500 and the benevolences have av- 
eraged $1000 a year. This church is 
one of the promising suburbs of Detroit. 


The federate school of missions will 
meet at Mount Hermon, Cal., July 5-12. 
On the interdenominational committee 
of women guiding the school are the fol- 
lowing Baptists: Mrs. C. W. Brinstad, 
Mrs. R. Ey Beach, Mrs. .J. M. Davis and 
Mrs. George Snyder. The topics of study 
will be “China” and “The Way of Christ 
in Race Relations” July 10 is Baptist 
rally day. A rich program has been ar- 
ranged. 


Major Frank B. Ebbert has been 
elected as superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Illinois to succeed Su- 
perintendent McBride, who was made 
superintendent of the general organiza- 
tion. Mr. Ebbert is a member of the 
Methodist church. 


THE BAPT 
2d 


Sees 

Rev. George J. Burchett, pastor. 

tus of the Frankfort church, Philad: 

died June 8 at the age of seventy- 
He was a civil war veteran. 


William Jester was ordained } 
Collinsville church, Collinsville, T] 
moderator of the council was Dr, 
Truex and the clerk Rey. J. A. Is] 


Rev. A. N. Chandler, pastor C 
church at Berlin, N. H., baptized 
persons June 8. One Sunday eye 
month the Congregational, Met! 
Universalist and Baptist churches 
met together and during the 
these churches maintained a seri 
“community church” nights with 
forum, study classes and devo 
period. | 


The First church, Toledo, Ohic 
broken ground for its new quarter 
million dollar building. A recent 
dar of the church states that ther 
pledges up to the middle of May am 
ed to $230,000 upon which $64,98: 
actually in hand in cash. The C| 
has made splendid progress i. 
leadership of Dr. A. K. Morris, 


William S. Terrell is pastor of Ca 
church of Syracuse, N. Y. The Ca 
church united with two neighb| 
churches in the university section | 
series of special evangelistic meetin| 
the spring. Rev. and Mrs. Fred A, | 
evangelistic singers, assisted the 
pastors and a great work of grace 
accomplished. They gathered a! 
group of the university young p 
about them and also did a great | 
with the children. Both are win 
in their ways; are fine preachers;| 
clever organizers. We commend i 
The pastor baptized thirteen at Ej 
and has several others awaiting ba) 
on children’s day, June 15. Ata re 
meeting of the church the chairmi 
the Board of Deacons announced 
Calvary has now the largest active 1} 
bership of her history. The wholll 
of the church has been toned up } 
result of the adoption of the Serif} 
plan of giving. Instead of the 
every member canvass the people t 
to the church on Palm Sunday and} 
sented their pledge as their palm it 
path of the King. The people bre 
“their tithes into the store house’l 
as a result the church made a phent 
nal pledge to the work of the yeal 
ginning May 18. The church wase 
resented at the Milwaukee conve | 
by the pastor and Rev. and Mrs. Fh 
Tomlinson, of the state convention ol 


Bishop Stuntz of Omaha, one 0}: 
outstanding bishops of the Meth! 
Church, who upon his own request} 
granted a retired relation at the Ge! 
Conference in Springfield, died sud« 
June 3. The church lost a tif} 
worker, 


Dr. I. M. Haldeman of the | 
church, New York City was pres¢} 
with a purse of $15,000 upon the i 
pletion of forty years of continuous | 
ices as pastor. He is eighty yeal| 
age but continues his work with Vv 


Bridal Veil Falls, Yosemite Valley, California, will be 
recognized by all who have been fortunate enough to 
visit this indescribably grand and beautiful national 
preserve. Yosemite Park has a distinction all its own. 


I 
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Dr. W. W. Landrum, pastor of the 
First church, Russellville, Ky., celebrated 
recently the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination. He has during this period 
served a number of the large churches 
in the South, 


~ J. W. Watts is one of the missionaries 
of the Southern Baptist Convention in 
Palastine. A church has been organized 
in Nazareth. The work in Jerusalem 
according to the report of Mr. Watts is 
full of promise. A number were recent- 
ly baptized in the latter city. 

Bishop William Lawrence has an- 
nounced a gift of $5,000,000 to the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration for buildings and equipment. 
This brings the gifts of Mr. Baker up to 
$12,000,000. He is a New York banker. 

The official report of the debt of the 
foreign board of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church gives the amount as $2,225,- 
000. This debt is to be funded and pro- 
vided for out of the receipts of the poard 
for the coming four years. 


Mokeen, aged father of Luciuc Aitson 
so long associated with our Indian 
church at Saddle Mountain, was the first 
to sign the pledge circulated by Rev. 
F, L. King against the Indian dance. 


Rev. Eric Anderson, general evangel- 
ist reports that the work of the Swedish 
Baptist General Conference was never in 
finer condition than at the present time. 
The people respond willingly and nobly 
to all genuine Christian work. The Eng- 
lish language is now used in all the 
Sunday schools and young peoples’ meet- 
ings and in one of the preaching serv- 
ices each week. This enables the churches 


more fully to meet the needs of the 
communities where the congregations 


are located. The evangelistic campaigns 
of the year have been fruitful, 


Rev. Lee I. Thayer has been much 
handicapped in his work among the 
Monos Indians by the quarantine of the 
foot and mouth disease. He has been 
for weeks entirely shut off from two of 


his churches. He reports six baptisms 


among the Monos during the past three 
months, 


Work among the Czechs in Racine, 
Wis. was begun in 1923, Baptists are 
now carrying on work with the Poles, 
Italians, Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, 
Finns and Czecho-Slovaks. The work 
in Racine is the latest advance in the 
foreign speaking missions in the poly- 
glot state of Wisconsin. 


Bishop Hughes in a closing address 
summed up the results of the General 
Conference. What he had to say about 
the ecclesiastical machinery is interest- 
ing. “Our wonderful ecclesiastical ma- 
chine has been duly examined, and some- 
what repaired, and a bit oiled. Now 
start it to work for the praise of Christ. 
Our machine must run in its revised 
forms for full four years. Away with 
the hammers! Out with the oil cans! 
Turn on the steam! Generate the power! 
Farewell dear critic for forty-eight 
months! Prolong your absence magnifi- 
cently! We have now a quadrennium of 
opportunity for God! O Lord of the 
work, teach us that the night hastens!” 
One of our Baptist drawbacks is that 
from the time of our annual meetings 
in the early summer until late fall is 
taken up with tinkering the machine. We 
then find not a quadrennium to run that 
machine but about six months. We then 


break the speed limit and the drivers 
come through the terrific grind in no 
condition to do the mechanical 
work as it should be done. 


repair 


Among the topics to be consi 
the coming meeting of the Crow 
Baptist association are: The Cr 
the World, the Crows and Hor, 
sions, Our Christ and our Mor, 
Difference between Roman Catho! 
aptists and the Why of the | 
day. Pretty good topics for any | 
tion. 


The First church of Council; 
lowa, dedicated its new $85,000 | 
house Sunday, May 18, under the: 
ship of Dr. F. H_ Divine) 
necessary to underwrite $45) 
order to cover all outstanding | 
tions. $28,000 was secured at the 
ing service and the remainder ! 
evening service. The act of dec 
and the dedicatory prayer were | 
the pastor, J. Frederic Catlin, | 
week of celebration followed dec, 
Sunday. Public reception on i 
night, Sunday school program 1: 
nignt, home coming and pienic{ 
on Wednesday night, young 4) 
party Thursday night, and a “Mott: 
Daughter” banquet on Friday nigl 
Sunday evening May 25 the bei 
was dedicated, the pastor baptizing) 
ty-two candidates at that service. } 
ty-eight new members have beenre 
and about forty new scholars ¢ 
in the church school the first thres 
days following dedication day. TI) 
building is 45x129 feet and three 5 
high. The auditorium and galleri| 
seat a congregation of 500. Thet 
hall will seat 300. The building 
gymnasium and shower baths id 
equipped for a full departmental 1 
school. A fine “Hillgreen Lane} 
pany” pipe organ has been install! 
the dedicatory recital was given | 
evening of June 9 by Prof. Hugo 0 
win, of St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FIRST CHURCH COUNCIL BLUFFS AND PASTOR J. F. CATLIN. 
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) Baptists suffered a serious loss 
>ath of Rev. B. W. Vining, who 
ystment secretary of the General 
(Convention of that state. 


+ Richard S. Collins of New York 
{ently at the age of ninety-nine 
} was said of him that his long 
jomized the performance of the 
1 message and the progressive 
in of his generation. He was an 
Ibolitionist, prohibitionist, suf- 
lad pacifist. And what was best he 
if these causes in each case when 


Jre unpopular. 


-nemorial to Walter Hines Page, 
4 of international affairs will be 
yed at Johns Hopkins University. 
‘e was our ambassador in London 
whe war. Great credit is given 
lert Baxter Adams, who sent out 
‘s classroom Woodrow Wilson, 
lador Page and many others with 
‘ide sympathies. Charles H. Lev- 
| who won ‘the Bok prize was 
f of his students. 

.. P. Jacks, principal of Man- 
) College in England and editor 
‘libbert Journal since its founda- 
(1902, is in this country filling 
(engagements. In an interview 
F. Jacks, Edward H. Cotton re- 
'm as saying: “I confess myself 
ls to explain fundamentalism. It 
‘o be a peculiar American afflic- 
Je in England do not have it. We 
‘ot have it. We have our orth- 
“of course, though on the whole 
elency is toward !iberal opinion. 
‘feat as the expulsion of a col- 
\sident because he believed in evo- 
‘ould be impossible in Great Bri- 
ind now that we are on the sub- 
jreligion,” he continued, “there is 
/ no theme on which more is writ- 
lich, far too much of which is 
yrubbish.” 


\tthur Nash of Cincinnati, known 
;den Rule” Ngsh, recently asked 
| the press, especially the religious 
!ow he could most wisely spend 
n dollars. It seems that a stock 
1 of $600,000 was about to come 
hands. He received many ans- 
' his query but to his sorrow a 
imber of those who replied want- 
ice of the million or else they 
it for some one of their pet 
3 or objects. He made up his 
0 turn over the wealth to his 
‘mn, who so largely created it. Mr. 
nll continue to control the busi- 
‘another five years at which time 
cts to turn over the whole enter- 
the workmen. 


zeline Booth speaking before the 
Conference at Springfield said: 
ther, founder of the Salvation 
when standing in the presence of 
dward at an interview which had 
tanted him, said in his conclud- 
iarks: ‘Your Majesty, some men’s 
‘as art, some men’s passion is 
Your Majesty, some men’s pas- 
gold but my passion is man.’” 
jas the flame which has’ lighted 
1S in the souls of his followers. 


For a religious weekly to be continu- 
ously issued for 110 years is a rare event 
in journalism. The Presbyterian Banner 
of Pittsburgh has issued a special num- 
ber by way of celebration of such an 
achievement. 


Rev. Richard E. Day, of the First 


church, Phoenix, Ariz., preached a ser- 
mon on “High Heel Boots in Milwau- 
kee”’—a westerner’s impressions of a 


great week. Wonder what he said! 


The First church, Jacksonville, Ill., has 
purchased at public auction another third 
of a block adjoining the church property. 
It is planned to erect additional building 
for educational and social work. For the 
third year the church is housing the in- 
termediate department of the community 
daily vacation Bible school, including the 
hammock weaving and basket making 
departments. All of the eighteen teach- 
ers are paid workers. 


On June 15, Rev. Louis P. Jensen, of 
Delevan, Ill., began his work as pastor 
of the Parkside church, Chicago. The 
church is ready to follow his leadership 
and the outlook is very encouraging in 
this growing section of the city. 

Corresponding secretary of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention writes that those 
who desire leftover reports of the last 
meeting of the convention can obtain 
copies of them by writing to the Ameri- 
can Baptists Publication, 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, and sending the cost 
of postage or expressage. The executive 
committee would be glad to have these 
reports distributed as soon as possible. 


Miss Mary D. Thomas, missionary to 
Henzada, Burma, while on her way home 
was stopped in England for a few days. 
The fact of the serious condition of her 
mother, Mrs. C. E. Thomas, following 
an operation was called to her. She 
reached her home in Lima, Ohio, after 
her mother’s death. At Mrs. Thomas’ 
request the money which the church 
would have spent for flowers was turned 
into missionary channels. The church is 
making an effort to make an offering 


which will be a suitable memorial to one 


of its noblest members. 
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Pastors who plan to spend Sunday, 
July 13, in Denver and are willing to 
preach either morning or evening are 
kindly invited to make it known to Rev. 
Joshua Gravett, chairman of the com- 
mittee arranging to fill different pulpits 
on B. Y. P. U. Convention Sunday. 


The Atherton church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has passed through the most suc- 
cessful evangelistic campaign of its his- 
tory. Miss Amy Stockton and Miss 
Rita Gould were the leaders. Fourteen 
were baptized during the progress of the 
meetings. Others are waiting baptism. 
A number came with letters and on ex- 
perience. The church is revived and 
faces the future with brighter hope. 


Henry Allen Tupper, the late pastor 
of the First church, Washington, D. C., 
sails, July 5, for Turkey, Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt as special commissioner of 
the Near East Relief with the purpose 
of making a thorough survey of the 
field and work of this organization. Dr. 
Tupper expects to return to his resi- 
dence, 4205 Chester Ave., Philadelphia, 
Paine thestalls 


The alumnae association of Northfield 
Seminary presented a gift of $10,000 to 
President W. R. Moody at the recent 
commencement time. The gift is for 
current expenses and will be increased 
to at least $12,000. More than 2000 
joined in this forty-fifth anniversary of- 
fering with sums varying from twenty- 
five cents to $1000. The students aid 
society has since its organization helped 
796 students by making loans which are 
repaid as soon as means permit. 


Commenting on the address of Friend 
Yang, clerk of the China yearly mect- 
ing of the Friends, made at the New 
York yearly meeting, the American 
Friend says: “His words were few but 
weighty. They were doubly significant 
presenting as they did the viewpoint of 
the native Oriental on what we term 
the foreign mission field. He emphasized 
the necessity of reality in religion, not 
on the basis of what we say but on the 
basis of what we do. These are truly 
searching days. We are being searched 
out as individuals, as religious organiza- 
tions, ag nations. They to whom we 
would minister and toward whom we are 
unconsciously inclined to be condescend- 
ing as toward inferiors if they be of 
another race, are weighing us in the 
balance of sincerity. They have bcen 
listening to our professions—words, 
words, words. They are looking for per- 
formance—at home and abroad. We are 
impressed with the thought that the real 
weight of this responsib' ‘lity rests not 
with our foreign missionaries in the 
Orient, so much as it rests with us, who 
in the minds of the Orientals, embody 
the religious and national ideals which 
our missionaries represent, Do we 
practice the gospel of love and keep peace 
among ourselves? Do we as a nation 
act with Christian courtesy and consid- 
eration toward other nations? God is 
not mocked by pretense and neither are 
the people to whom we go in God’s 
name.” 
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Rev. Gerald Watkins, pastor of the 
First church, Norwich, N. Y., shas re= 
signed to take effect Aug. 1. He will 
return to Rochester to complete his 
seminary course . He began his work 
in November, 1921 and the church mem- 
bership has during that time been in- 
creased by the addition of thirty-eight by 
letter and thirty by baptism. 


At the meeting of the Baptist min- 
ister’s conference of Philadelphia held 
Monday, June 9th, it was voted to rescind 
the recommendation concerning the Rey. 
A. A. Holzer and the messianic testi- 
mony alliance, a mission conducted in the 
interest of the Jews; said recommenda- 
tion having been made in 1919 upon the 
establishment of this work by Mr. Hol- 
zer. He having withdrawn from the con- 
ference and denomination and removed 
from the city, and the work having been 
given up and the mission closed, we de- 
sire it to be known by our Baptist con- 
stitutency and their friends that any ap- 
peals thereto in the name of the Baptist 
minister’s conference of Philadelphia no 
longer have their endorsement. 

A number of missionaries named 
in “The Fundamentalist” black list have 
entered a full denial of the charges. John 
Bjelke of South China, wrote: “I want 
to say frankly that I have yet to meet 
a man in the foreign field who denies 
the Lord, and if Modernism means that 
a man denies that Jesus is the Son of 
God, denies the Bible as the word of 
God, denies the supernatural element in 
Christianity, denies the second coming 
of the Lord and the future life, denies 
the power of the blood of Christ to re- 
deem men and make them whole again, 
then Modernism is as scarce out here 
as hen’s teeth. I certainly am not to be 
placed in that category.” 

Rev. W. E. Parks and T. J. Davis, 
missionaries in charge of the religious 
work at Concho Government school for 
Indians at Riverside, Okla., in addition 
to their pastoral work had a remarkable 
evangelistic meeting with the 195 boys 
and girls recently. The children are gift- 
ed in singing and have accomplished 
much Bible memory work. There were 
twenty-six baptisms. Almost all of the 
scholars are Christians and the majority 
Baptists. The girls of the school took 
four prizes in music and literary con- 
tests at E] Reno and the boys won eight 
out of eleven entries in field sports, 


Word from Lyons, Kan., shows what 
a layman can do by making use of hic 
opportunities for Christian service. A 
railroad foreman in that vicinity has been 
able to gather nearly 100 Mexicans into 
church services every Sunday and a few 
weeks ago in one service thirty-two of 
them confessed their faith. Rev. E. R. 
Brown, director of the Mexican work, re- 
ports that during the past year all records 
have been surpassed in the total results 
spiritually, numerically, and financially. 
The Mexicans are more ready for the 
gospel today than ever before. The first 
unit of the Mexican Christian Center at 
Phoenix, Ariz., is now complete at a 
cost of $13,412, 


Rev. Luke Chan, a Baptist and at one 
time pastor of the Evangelical Chinese 


church, Chicago, has been engaged to 
give his time to work in behalf of the 
four Chinese Sunday schools—Immanuel, 
Second, Englewood and Woodlawn. Mr. 
Chan visits two of these schools each 
Sunday expounding the scriptures to the 
Chinese in their own tongue. 


Rev. Vasili Pavloff is dead. Word has 
reached Dr. Rushbrooke via Germany 
but as yet no details are forthcoming. 
The Baptist movement among Russians 
was in its beginning when in 1871 as a 
youth of sixteen he was baptized. Pav- 
loff endured heavy trials but even in 
banishment remained resolute in his de- 
termination to preach the gospel. Dur- 
ing his second banishment he suffered 
heavy losses, his wife and four of his 
children dying during his exile. The only 
other man to compare with him in the 
history of Russian Baptists is that of 
J. S. Prokhanoff. He did not have wide 
academic training but as an evangelist 
he had no equal in the country. His son 
is now the president of the All-Russian 
Baptist Union. 


For months the three societies of the 
Episcopal church having to do directly 
with young people—the Girl’s Friendly 
Society, the Church Mission of Help and 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew—have 
given themselves to the study of the 
problems of youth from the point of 
view of the church. A practical program 
toward this end, says The Living Church, 
is suggested, which includes the frank 
discussion of most questions, both with 
individuals and in groups; serious, 
thorough thinking, both independent and 
collective, about the result of modern 
social practices; and the adoption of 
certain simple ideals and activities in 
home life, based on an attitude of recip- 
rocal giving, which is the fundamental 
quality of love. The committee’s report 
is worthy of study. It makes clear that 
the normal Christian home awaits on the 
participation of each member in work, 
through definite responsibilities assigned 
to each one, which will give opportunity 
for creating something, for self sacrifice, 
for the recognition of service, and for 
sharing in the family budget and in re- 
sponsibility for wise earning, saving and 
spending; in play, through good times 
together, such as reading aloud, singing, 
picnicking, motoring, camping, worth- 
while table talk, birthday and holiday 
celebrations, and the cultivation by each 
member of the family of some talent 
that will give pleasure to the whole fam- 
ily; in study, in which children avd par- 
ents join and through which the family 
as a whole is continually broadening its 
horizon in varied fields; in fellowship 
through cultivating and directing in the 
family relationships, the affections as one 
would any other talent, God-given for 
the service of the world; in worship, 
through grace at meals, which others 
than the father should say in turn, 
through some study, discussion, prayer, 
or praise provided for regularity, if pos- 
sible every day, and for church attend- 
ance for all the family together. Judged 
by these standards how near to the 
norm does your family come? 


The church at Anoka, Minn., has called 
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Rev. L. E. Brough of Maquoketz 
and he began his work June 15. 

Rev. A. A. Czaplik, a product C 
missionary work in Philadelphia, 
signed as pastor of the Polish eo 
tion in that city to take up y 
his own country under the fore 
ciety. Where do home missions ¢ 
foreign missions begin? 

A dispute over which church 
oldest in American Methodism i 
decided by a committee appoint 
the purpose. The contested plac 
Sam’s Creek church in Maryland ;: 
John Street church in New Yor} 

The Third church, Portland, 0; 
installed a_ radio broadcasting ¢ 
It is announced that only gospe 
sages will be broadcasted. Rey. 
Bennett is pastor. } 


Professor L. H. Chrisman of ¢ 
partment of English literature , 
West Virginia Wesleyan college y, 
in the Pittsburgh Advocate on “/ 


tures in Sermon Tasting” Says: | 
man who immediately uses th 


| 
Pression ‘dry as a sermon’ js a 
act illustration of Emerson’s apot 
“When we speak we judge ours 
A sermon that is a sermon is an. 
pretation of the deeper aspects o 
To find it tedious and unfruitful js ; 
fession of the crassest superficiality 
the sermon today is not lacking re 
Over a hundred and fifty volum 
this type of reading were publishec 
ing the past year. The reading of 
is educative to both minister and 
men. It is true beyond the peradye! 
of a doubt that no well informed) 
will today minimize the intelligenc) 
power or the spirituality of our En! 
speaking pulpit.” 

Rev. Jacob Gartenhaus in Home 
Foreign Fields quotes Rabbi Lichter: 
as saying: “The Jew in America is 
fering from spiritual famine. 4 
lost the joy, and peace and well- i 
which the practice of religion had - 
to his fathers and fotefathers. The! 
that gave the Jew of old joy in mort 
of sorrow, hope in hours of despondi 
cheer in days of darkness, no longt! 
spires the Jew today. He no lq 
finds in his religion a source of helt 
happiness. The Jew by nature is ait 
thusiast. The flaming devotion he 1 
gave to his God is now given tc 
materialistic struggle with life. A 
ounce of his thought and energy is) 
sumed in his business, his professic' 
his work. The nerves of the race} 
unstrung. Successful or unsuccessful! 
Jew of today is giving and losing hin 
tality to a materialistic program.” I 
it is thought, goes a long way tou 
accounting for the fact that Chria 
Science has such an appeal to the J¥ 
more than 70,000 of whom have bec 
identified with the cult in New t 
City alone. In order to stay the: 
in this direction Rabbi Lichtenstein! 
inaugurated a movement known as ¥ 
ish Science” in which methods very !# 
lar to Christian Science are used. Jes 
science professes allegiance to the 
of Israel. 

(Continued on page 536.) 
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John Y. Aitchison 


, Name is more familiar to Baptists than the 
jame which stands at the head of this editorial. 
4s parallel with the greatest period in the his- 
of Baptist cooperative effort as organized in the 
val Board of Promotion. Upon an uncharted 
ve launched our ship in the year of our Lord, 
' The pilot chosen to steer the vessel to the 
4s ports set up in the log book was none other 
‘the man who having finished his cruise now 
_his commission back to the denomination. The 
4d of his voyages will never be fully written. 
‘ct the richest and best things as well as the 
ist and worst things connected with a commis- 
of this kind, in the very nature of the case, 
it be recorded. They are too personal for pub- 
| One must read between the lines of the annual 
‘ts of the General Board of Promotion to dis- 
| the anxious days and sleepless nights given to 
dlution of almost insoluble problems, the loyal- 
id love of co-workers in the common service of 
iat denomination, the disappointments met with 
ge and the victories won with modesty, the 
‘ships formed that will never be broken, and 
mspeakable joy of, being servant of all. 

took high courage -to accept the responsibility 
i the denomination laid upon Dr. Aitchison at 
‘er five years ago, and it has taken the same 
1 of courage to stand at the helm through all 
torms and stress and keep the ship headed in 
lirection to which it was charted. While no 
nized mutiny developed during the voyage there 
' mutterings of ‘revolt against the distribution 
tions and growlings of discontent with the struc- 
‘of the ship itself. But the courage, wisdom, 
lc and ability of the captain were never ques- 
id. He never lost his head in the tempest. His 
‘ontrol and poise when panic made many others 
)us and irritable acted as a stabilizer and had 
( to do with keeping the boat on an even keel. 
lave often marvelled at his calmness and self- 
/ 

| 


possession in the midst of excitement when situations 
arose that strained the most tender ties of personal 
friendships among men, and we could account for 
it only on the ground that Dr. Aitchison knew how 
to abide in the secret place of the Most High. 


We never fully appreciate the leader until he 
steps out. Nothing was more obvious in the initial 
meetings of the new board of missionary cooperation 
at Milwaukee than the lack of leadership. The grasp 
of the whole situation, the mature judgment, the 
steadying influence, the creative vision, the executive 
ability which marked the leadership of John Y. 
Aitchison were not in evidence. He was there, but 
modesty and the fact that he was stepping out of 
office forbade him to project his ideas upon a board 
which must soon follow another leader. Only when 
advice was sought did he give it, and then sparingly, 
for fear of putting anything in the way of the utmost 
freedom and initiative of his successor. 

John Y. Aitchison leaves the work with the same 
spirit of goodwill, the same modest self-restraint, 
the same passion for service with which he entered 
upon it five years ago. Older by the stretch of five 
years, wiser by the discipline of many unprecedented 
experiences, richer by the well-earned increment of 
the love and confidence of all who know him, happier 
in the sense of release that comes to him in laying 
down the burden of administration, he steps out of 
the offices at 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, bearing 
with him the unfading laurels of work well done. 
Northern Baptists owe a debt of gratitude and ap- 
preciation to this man which only future generations 
will be able to pay. And in this modest meed of 
praise we do not forget his companion who stood by 
his side, shared his burdens, wrestled with his prob- 
lems and cheered him on through all the testing days 
of the new world movement. The Baptist takes 
pleasure in thus echoing the voice of the whole de- 
nomination and in expressing in words altogether 
inadequate the high place which Dr. and Mrs. Aitchi- 
son hold in our affections. 
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Fold or Flock? 

r aes difference between the idea expressed by the 
- word, fold, and the thought contained in the word, 
flock, is suggestive and significant. And yet thou- 
sands of people go on reading the King James ver- 
sion of John 10:16 in which the word for flock is 
translated fold without catching the wealth of mean- 
ing that lies in the rendering of the revised version. 
This is the revised rendering: “And other sheep I 
have, which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; and they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd.” It was not the fold 
Jesus had in mind when he predicted that his other 
sheep which were not within the Jewish fold would 
become one flock. He was thinking of folks who 
would answer his call and not of folds surrounded 
by a wall. 


A fold is an inclosure made by a fence or a wall 
in which a flock of sheep may be sheltered and pro- 
tected; a flock consists of a number of sheep and 
lambs held together under the care of a shepherd. 
A wall makes a fold; a call makes a flock. A dog 
may herd sheep into a fold, but only a shepherd can 
hold sheep together and lead them wherever he wants 
them to go by the persuasion of his call and the 
power of his personality. “My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me,” are the sig- 
nificant words of the Good Shepherd which he pre- 
faces with this suggestive statement, “And a stranger 
will they not follow, but will flee from him; for they 
know not the voice of strangers.” It is obvious then 
that the fold has nothing to do with the essential 
things that constitute the flock of God. The one es- 
sential thing that seems to mark a man as one of 
Christ’s sheep is his response to the call of the Good 
Shepherd. 


The Christian church conceived as a fold has been 
organized for many generations in the form of 
episcopacy heading up in the great Roman Catholic 
system. The fold and not the flock is the genius of 
the Catholic hierarcy. Outside the fold there is no 
salvation, and the one and only true fold is the holy 
Roman Catholic church. Its pastors are the only 
true shepherds, its gate into the fold is the only 
true gate, its prescribed inclosure is the only true 
fold. Catholic doctrine therefore emphasizes the wall 
which makes the fold, and if the flock is recognized 
at all, it is the flock within the Roman church. All 
the people within the walls of this ecclesiastical 
system are safe; all outside are lost. 5 

On the other hand the Christian church conceived 
as a flock has been the dominant idea of all forms 
of spiritual democracy since the time when groups 
co: believers first came together in the simple organ- 
izations called churches in the New Testament. Bap- 
tists following the New Testament have never been 
strong for the fold. Walls have never appealed to 
them. They have consistently believed that it is the 
inner response of the soul to the inner call of the 
Good Shepherd revealing itself in humbly following 
him that constitutes a man a Christian, and not the 
fact that he belongs to a certain type of ecclesias- 
tical organization. The flock therefore is the genius 
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of Baptists, and the flock consists of all who; 
heard and responded to the voice of the Good | 
herd whether they are enfolded in a historic | 
sure guarded by an unbroken succession of a 
or found on the hillside with no protection gay 
presence of the shepherd. Baptists starid for ¢} 
of the Shepherd and the competency of every ni} 
pcrson to freely respond to that call in his Own 
without compulsion. Therefore all attempts o| 
part of well-meaning but misled brethren to | 
walls whether ecclesiastic or creedal, and all e 
to force the sheep into the inclosure thus buil 
anti-Baptist and contrary to the spirit and m| 
of Jesus. 


No outward bonds can hold a Baptist chure 
gether, no ecclesiastical code can govern niin 
have heard and answered the call of Christ to : 
dom, no man-made creeds can limit the liber’ 
souls who dare to think in terms of the mir 
Christ, no walls however high and holy can gir) 
scribe the flock of God. Only a deep persona, 
perience gained by answering the voice of the ( 
Shepherd and daily following him is the magnet} 
holds the flock together in loyalty to his call. | 
Baptists must return to this emphasis from y; 
many of us have drifted through fear that if j 
are not provided the sheep of God will wander as 
Let us never forget that the wall is a Roman C# 
lic symbol of safety. The whole system of Ron 
ism is necessarily built about with walls. Shall ‘ 
dom wherewith Christ has made us free be forfi 
for the fancied safety of a wall? Is not the ca. 
the Good Shepherd enough? Is not his promised! 
sence our guarantee of safety with liberty? Is) 
love better than law? Is not the liberty of spiri 
democracy the genious of the New Testament rai 
than the burdensome regulations of a antiquit 
Pharisaism which still parades in the garment | 
Caiaphas? | 


This may seem to some fearful people to be lett 
down the bars and breaking down the walls beciis 
they cannot see that the strongest wall of defi 
must be built in the hearts of the people. Jerera 
saw this inspiring truth when he said, “I will 
my laws on their heart, and upon their mind | 
will I write them.” That is the soul of the By 
covenant which God made with his Son and witla 
who anwser the spiritual call of Christ. “Anch 
will set the sheep upon his right hand,”’ not bec: 
they come out of any particular fold but because te 
serve humanity in the spirit of him who went alu 
deing good without asking questions or offen 
patronage or condescending to do something wld 
they felt it above their dignity to do. We feel strcg 
ly the necessity of again restating the Baptist pp 
ciple of an inner spiritual experience which prcé 
it practical value in doing daily what the Guia 
Shepherd of the sheep so well said in these wols 
“If any man would come after me, let him deny hi 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.” If! 
belong to his flock we may be led like: lambs to x 
Slaughter, but we shall never give way to the wolst 
instincts which prey upon the innocent. | 


| 
}. 
| 
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That Dialogue of the Manleys 


y dialogue of ours, why that’s just 
ther case of where the Lord gives 
Hter than you ask for. Fact of the 
| we thought the Lord had failed 
/at’s the way with us lots of times, 
Jak we are utterly ruined if we 
lave just what we ask for. I had 
isking for a speech. I wanted an 
4. Time came for me to give it. 
tuth was empty, and believe me, 
it sure was dry. Twenty minutes 
(and nothing to go on. Sick, why 
{ positively on the edge of a col- 
‘Lord, I said, I'm a goner; I asked 
ir a speech and you've failed me.” 
speechless, literally speechless and 
1> ways about it. I went to my 
ind I said, “Ruth, the Lord has 
| failed me. For the life of me I 
tnake a speech. I haven’t got a 
+. Don’t know what I am going to 
m absolutely stumped.” You see 
4-,-ITam only a plain M.D., never had 
faining in public speaking. When 
¢ back to America I did get my 
‘y Frank to show me how to go at 
sut an address together. Sounded 
tye way be babbled it out. But, oh 
‘couldn’t seem to make it work for 
le way it did when he was telling 
iit. Ll have long since given up 
>a of ever pulling off one of those 
Vitional addresses but at that time 
sunder the impression that that was 
ling to do, the only thing to do. 
1. had been laboring with all my 
1 to get one of them framed up. 
ance. I guess I just wasn’t cut out 
_ conventional addresser. Anyway, 
rl was minus the necessary address 
lwenty minutes to go on. “The 
1; failed me, Ruth,” I said, “what 
( the sun am I going to do? I’m 
ted.” My lady smiled up at me in 
jightly way and then looking off 
(zh the window began to whistle. 
4meéant she was stumped too. For 
tis what she does when she gets 
Hed. But I knew that even as she 
ed there was going up from her 
| the same fervent prayer that was 
1 up from mine. “Father help; help 
iw. A couple of hours we sat like 
{fathoms deep in gloom. Really I 
it couldn’t have been more than 
(ple of minutes. But it sure seemed 
s10urs. And then something came 
at resourceful little lady of mine. 
Jumped up with a glad, “I know!” 
lsroceeded to grab me and dance a 
1 mly toes. -That is the way she 
when She gets an idea. Ideas al- 
) take her right off her feet. That 
“lid, “Let’s dress up like a couple 
jtives,’ she said, “and go out there 
let them see just what two Hindus 
i! act like and talk like in their own 
1 What do yousay? Let’s!” Dress 
ise Hindus, some idea! “Where do 
Iset that stuff?” said I, “Why you 
heard of any one doing such a 
| It just isn’t done. And anyway 


By Dr. C. R. MANLEY 


Foreign missions are so constant- 
ly associated with sob stuff and 
serious situations that it is a relief 
to find a couple of young folk who 
see the fun in being missionaries 
and who have refused to lose their 
sense of humor in the fogs of 
paganism. 


where would you get your costumes?” 
Whereupon we began to cast about to 
see what we could find that would do. 
I grabbed the sheets off our beds and 
tied one of them around my waist for a 
“pancha” and wound the other around 
my head for a turban. She jerked down 
the portieres that were in the double 
doors down stairs, pinned them end to 
end and draped them around her. And 
then we stood off and looked at each 
other. Some Hindus, I'll say. But not 
so bad at that. Time for costuming three 
minutes. Fifteen minutes to plan what 
we were going to do and say when we 
got out there on the platform. What 
could we do anyway. “Why,” said Ruth, 
“T could take the first two episodes in 
our play, Sundaramma’s marriage and the 
Pilsrimave to Orissa.”” “Yes,” -says: I, 
“and I could take that episode where 
Sunderamma’s mother becomes a widow 
and that one where the Missionary 
preaches in the bazar, and then we could 
end up by showing them how the Hindus 
worship their idols.” You see we had 
just lately dramatized Mrs. Elmore’s 


book “The Revolt of Sunderamma” and 
put it on, up there in McMinnville (Ore- 
gon) in the form of a four act drama ot 
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DR. AND MRS. C. R. MANLEY 


Indian life. Of course we had become 
pretty familiar with all the parts. Why 
couldn’t we use them and make a go 
of it in dialogue form? She looked 
at me and I looked at her. Could we? 
Not ten seconds hesitation—“Sure you 
bet we can.” It was a unanimous vote. 
“God will help us,’ we said, “and make 
ita cOsm 


Then we hustled over to the church 
talking a blue streak all the way, each 
telling the other what to do, and how 
to do it, and when and where and why— 
oh such a jumble! But when we got 
there and slipped into one of those little 
baptistry dressing rooms waiting for the 
folks in the church to finish the opening 
song service we came to realize what 
it was we were planning to do and the 
enormity of the thing, considering the 
utter lack of preparation and all that. 
My mouth was so dry my tongue clicked 
every time I tried to speak. I felt that 
all gone sensation down around my solar 
plexus—you know what _I mean—that 
collapsible, caving in effect. I guess my 
lady wasn’t much better off than I. 
There we stood and looked at each other, 
about the scaredest pair of pseudo Hin- 
dus you ever saw and such funny look- 
ing freaks we were with our borrowed 
portieres and bed sheets draped around 
our Manley forms (scuse it). She looked 
at me and giggled, I looked at her and 
grinned. Well, we either had to laugh 
or cry—so we laughed. We do that when 
we have to choose. It’s a rule of the 
family. And yet it wasn’t any laughing 
matter. There was just one thing to do. 
We could not turn back and fail them. 
We had “put our hand to the plow” and, 
(say that isn’t a very good simile, is it? 
Why, yes it is too. Weren’t we break- 
ing sod on virgin fields? Believe me we 
sure felt like we were, and nary a land- 
mark to guide by. Anyway we'll let the 
simile stand). As I was saying, we 
couldn’t turn back. Right there with 
those baptismal robes hanging all around 
us, and our feet sharing floor space with 
tin tubs and what not, we lifted our 
hearts to the loving Father who has 
never really failed us and asked Him 
to bless the thing we were going to try 
to do; to help us just to live the lives 
of two heart-hungry Hindus before those 
neople-and let them see what it means 
to be without God’s love and joy and 
salvation in your heart. And then with 
His strength to sustain us we went out 
and—well, that’s how the _ dialogue 
started. And that’s what you wanted to 
know. 


I guess that’s about all there is to it, 
Doctor; though of course we have modi- 
fied it and smoothed it out and worked 
over it trying to make it more effective, 
during all these months we have been 
giving it. It sure needed it too. Just 
think what we were up against that first 
time—trying to take a play that had 
some forty six characters in it and ren- 


im 
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der it in the form of a dialogue all on 
the spur of the moment like that. Doc- 
tor Varney thought I had collossal nerve 
when I attempted to put on our play 
there in McMinnville, with nothing but 
a bunch of raw High School kids for the 
cast. But it went with a bang. Those 
kids just did it fine. And it was prayer 
that made it go. You ought to have heard 
those kids pray. I told them that if 
that play wasn’t a great Mission and 
gospel appeal it was nothing. And they 
lifted their hearts in prayer that God 
would help them to make it an appeal 
that would reach to the very hearts of 
the people and make them want to do 
something. - And God answered that 
prayer; naturally, He would. And He 
answered ours, too, when we tackled that 
dialogue. There again we had to just 
naturally live and suffer with the char- 
acters we portrayed. It had to be real, 
vital, living or it was flat. He helped us: 
we never in the world could have done 
it if He hadn’t. He wouldn’t give us 
what we asked for but He gave us some- 
thing which we have been told was bet- 
ter even than a speech or formal ad- 
dress. If it be true, all the praise belongs 
to Him. My lady suggested it and God 
made it go. God and a good wife, say, 
ain’t that a combination for a man to 
tie to? There aren’t many things a man 
can’t do when he can work in a team 
like that, is there? 

Well, we’ve given that dialogue weeks 
on end, yea, verily, months on end, once 
and sometimes, for days at a time, twice 
a day and almost always twice on Sun- 
days. There will be only about six states 
in the Northern Baptist Convention that 
we wont have given it in when we have 
finished our itinerary as planned. And 
I just want to say that nothing but the 
grace of God made it possible. His 
Strength sustained us or we could never 
have done it. In one thing particularly 
we had to look to Him for help and that 
was to keep it from becoming set, super- 
ficial, stale, giving it every day like that. 
I was afraid to write it just because I 
was afraid it might become stereotyped 
or mechanical. It never has been writ- 
ten. The fact is we never give it twice 
just exactly alike, even after all this time. 
Just afraid it might lose its spontaneity 
We did plan to have it taken down in 
short-hand when we gave it there at 
Cambridge at the Massachusetts Bible 
and Missionary Conference; had a stenog 
all lined up for the job but there was 
such a big bunch out that night that we 
had to give it twice because one audtence 
room wouldn’t hold them all and she. the 
stenog, had been instructed to take the 
last number on the program which would 
have been our dialogue. Only it just ‘so 
happened that she got into the overflow 
meeting where we cave our dialogue first 
while Dr. Padelford was addressing the 
main audience and then we exchanged 
places with him and so far as the dear 
stenog sister was concerned Dr. Padel- 
ford’s address was the last number on 
the program, and she up and took it, 
It cost us fifteen perfectly good dollars 
and I won’t say it wasn’t a bargain at 
that, but I rather think Dr. Padelford 
would have provided us a copy of it free 


if we had just asked him for it. And so 
it didn’t get written even when we tried 
to get it. Maybe we'll try again some 
day. 

You know that idol we use has got an 
interesting history too. It’s a real Hindu 
idol and has been worshipped by the 
people. You see the cattle were dying 
down there south of us a ways, some 
sort of a plague, you know, and so the 
people went to the priest and asked him 
what they must do. He told them that 
they must make an image to Kanaka, 
it must be all made between night-fall 
and daybreak; and it was. They made 
her eyes especially terrible for she is sup- 
posed to be about the most vindictive 
lady demon they’ve got. And they puta 
dagger in her hand. You see she wouldn’t 
be happy without something in her hand 
to kill with—or so they think. And then 
they soaked her in water to mollify her 
disposition. And then the Brahmin 
priest performed the ceremonies or in- 
cantations or whatever you want to call 
them, that would, as he expressed it, 
draw the demon of disease out of the 
bodies of their cattle and the surrounding 
atmosphere and confine it in the image 
they had made for her. Well, then they 
set Kanaka up in the center of the bazar. 
or market place, and worshipped her. 
All day long they came; those people, 
bringing offerings of all sorts and laying 
them before her. Many goats and buf- 
falos and sheep were sacrificed and their 
blood poured out before her to appease 
her insatiable desire for blood. And 
then when night came they had a great 
procession and carried Kanaka out 
through the village streets. One man 
carried the idol on his head while just in 
front of him went another man carry- 
ing an offering in a basket, something to 
keep her happy as she went. In the bas- 
ket were the entrails and vital organs of 
one of the buffalos that had been slain 
and set atop of them was the head of 
the buffalo holding its right front leg 
crosswise in its grinning mouth. Bands 
played, tom toms throbbed and the peo- 
ple shouted as they wended their way out 
through the village streets and into the 
jungle. And when they had gone far 
enough the priest took the idol and 
tossed her over into a thicket of cactus 
and thorn brush and the contents of the 
basket after her. Then he told the people 
to hike for home. “We'll lose her here,” 
he said, “and maybe she wont be able 
to find her way back and your cattle 
wont die any moore.” So the people re- 
turned to their homes shouting and sing- 
ing, satisfied that they had gotten rid of 
the dread demoness, happy in the 
thought that their cattle would now be 
safe. Of course their cattle didn’t stop 
dying. But later when some of the peo- 
ple came to the priest and complained, 
claiming that they had done everything 
the priest had told them and yet their 
cattle continued to die, the priest told 
them it was no fault of his but that it 
was no doubt due to the fact that they 
had probably not brought a big enough 
offering to Kanaka and she hadn’t been 
satisfied; it was their own fault if their 
cattle died, not his, and maybe next time 
they’d bring as much as he told them 
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to. Well anyway, later, my brother 
who is a missionary in Nellore, £ 
idol and brought her home. And 
how we came to have her for tk 
logue. 


“And do the people out there | 
all that stuff?” we’ve been aske 
how many times we have been aske 
What else can they do but beli« 
How can they refute it? These 
these priests of theirs, aren’t they 
mins, twice born, gods and the 
preters of the gods? If their w 
not to be believed and if their lead 
is not to be trusted whose is? Ah’ 
you are. Who is going to con 
there and help us teach them ¢ 
whose word can be believed? W 
going to help us tell them of One | 
leadership is to be trusted, one who! 
them, suffered and died for them| 
who rose again that they might; 
eternal life. Oh, how little of re! 
and hope there is in the hearts of | 
poor misled, misguided people. 
ploited and preyed upon by their 
ous leaders, victimized by those, 
know how to play upon their supe 
ous fears, life one long constant fez; 
dread of the myriads of evil Spirits | 
their priest tells them are around | 
everywhere, never any lasting pea| 
real soul satisfaction in their he 
what a dreary life theirs must be 


| 

It was with the prayer that God M) 
help us to show something of this 
hunger, this heart-ache, that we 
been giving that dialogue of our, 
it has made the people here in An 
feel the heart-ache of India any | 
keenly, if it has made them want | 
something to relieve it where they: 
if it has made them realize how ert 
the need and how wonderful the on 
tunity, if it has brought home to 
the tremendous obligation that | 
them, as Christians, to share their § 
with those who know Him not bute 
him, yes, and want Him, then ourl 
logue has served its purpose and wa 
praising God that He could use itt 
us. One woman came up to me | 
the dialogue one day and with flat 
eyes said, “Doctor Manley, I wil 
hadn’t come.” “Why sister” I said, 
sorry to hear you say that. What nk 
you feel that way?” “Why I came Ir 
she said, “to hear a story of victorylt 
achievement, something to maken 
heart glad. Instead you’ve madett 
heart ache,” and tears were gatherit | 
her eyes as she spoke. “Remembeti 
ter,” I replied, “the heart of Jesus alt 
for you; it ached till it broke butt 
did something for you. Are you wil 
to do something for him and for 03 
lost ones out there in India, thos 
whom there is as yet no song of vict 
no story of conquest. Christ dil 
count the cost when he died for usin 
for them, shall we count the cos! 
taking the victory song of salvatio\t 
them?” She couldn’t answer but (2 
was a look in her eyes and someti 
in the grip of her hand as she tui 
away that made me thank God tha 
had given us the dialogue instead | 
speech. 
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thave already determined to go 
treath the surface of the modern 
iis controversy, to abandon that 
ls superficiality which judges by 
jalities and is content with sur- 
\dications. We have set ourselves 
hhbitious ideal of discovering the 
+f the modern trouble by finding 
lio started the first intimation of 
jarrel. 

Jously, our first task was to iden- 
ue first Christian fundamentalist. 
tre did by a simple process. We 
{| What is fundamentalism at its 
* What are the finest, truest tradi- 
‘f the fundamentalist position? Cut 
4yf personal eccentricities and in- 
bil idiosyncrasies, what does it mean 
(, real fundamentalist? Fundamen- 
{ have a sincere respect for the 
1ey deny a thing must be true be- 
hit is new; they honor every de- 
nich accompanied their coming to 
| they are unwilling to pass on 
‘future any faith less fine than they 


“eceived; and they insist that ma- 
jand intellectual progress is nothing 
| backed by moral and spiritual in- 
i. Having thus delineated our 
lwe proceeded to inquire: Who 
mbodied these principles in Christ- 
(pression? Now we must press on 
similar investigation on the other 
{ the argument. And to this task 
jist bring the same mood of quiet, 
vempered justice, of deliberate fair- 
srhich we felt helped us as we tried 


y:zle out the riddle of fundamental- 


jit is a liberal? It depends, of 
i:, upon your point of view. Consult 
les, and you will be informed that 
(pical liberal is a cool, calculating, 
j-minded, proud-spirited, sophisti- 
/ unemotional, cynical, inhuman, 
iin-influenced, morally-blighted an- 
| who has a cruel, small-boy’s de- 
/n shocking.other people, and who 
nothing of trampling on other 
[’s sensibilities or sanctities. The 
Ity is, we can find no person to 
ts picture. Search the world over. 
inay find men exhibiting on occas- 
ertain of these traits, but there is 
gle liberal who may be accurately 
ibed by the grouping of them. We 
(seen deluded again by a caricature, 
| lumped all faults in a grotesque 
nd took no account of any virtues, 
ier striking. 

jhe name of Jesus, we can counten- 
‘no such hateful bitterness. Jesus 
| ould see a loving disciple in John, 
on of thunder; Jesus who could see 
ighty rock in the shifting sand of 
Jesus who could forgive and love 
lined Mary back to womanhood— 
juld have us try to find, not the 
/ for criticism, but the points for 
‘fagement and emulation. After 
| be Christian we must be willing 
jk, with Jesus, the best in a person, 
id of the worst. What are liberals, 
jir best? 


| 


The First Liberal 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


They are marked by a deep respect for 
the possibilities of the future. They see 
that every new height of knowledge gives 
them wide horizons of expectations. 
Every new thing they know leads them 
to anticipate the discovery of other new 
things which tomorrow will discover. 
They are modest, on behalf of both yes- 
terday and today, as they see the unborn, 
unbounded glories of tomorrow. They 
anticipate, without fear, but with joy, 
rather, the spiritual contributions of the 
spiritual masters in the oncoming ages. 
They feel that there is only one thing 
sillier than saying, ‘No doubt we are 
the people, and wisdom began with us.” 
That silliness is in saying, “No doubt 
we are the people, and wisdom will die 
with us.” They scorn the conceited pes- 
simism which affects to believe that the 
ultimate in truth has been reached, that 
God has no more light waiting to break 
on the honest minds of men, that the 
finest thoughts have been expressed, leav- 
ing no promise of finer. 

They are united in whole-heartedly 
denying the intrinsic validity of the old. 
They know that many old things are 
eternally and gloriously true, but they 
refuse to be led into the conclusion that 
because a thing is old it is necessarily 
true. Indeed, they keep remembering 
that every old truth was once new, and 
had to fight its way against slow-mov- 
ing prejudice. Even the things which 
are now assumed as true and sacred, and 
now defended as eternally aged tradi- 
tions, were once very new and were at- 
tacked as the rankest of heresies. Coper- 
nicus was excommunicated because he 
dared suggest that the stars were not 
mere pinpoints of light in a black, vel- 


The Streets of Nazareth 


WEN I am tempted to repine 
That such a lowly lot is mine, 
There comes to me a voice which 
saith, 
“Mine were the streets of Naz- 
areth.” 


So mean, so common and confined, 
And he the Monarch of mankind! 
Yet patiently he traveleth 

The narrow ways of Nazareth. 


It may be I shall never rise 

To place of fame beneath the skies 

But walk in straitened ways till 
death, 

Narrow as streets of Nazareth. 


But if through Honour’s arch I 


tread 
And there forget to bend my head, 
Ah! let me hear the voice which 
saith, 
“Mine were the streets of Naza- 
reth.” 
—Nellie Rooker in British Weekly. 
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vet-lined dome which shut in the world. 
Galileo was tortured upon a rack for 
insisting that the earth was not the very 
steady center of the universe which 
swung round it, but that the earth itself 
moved around the sun. The pains forced 
him to recant, but when he had recov- 
ered his senses, he murmured resolute- 
ly, “Nevertheless, the earth does move!” 
and his tormentors seized him again and 
tortured him afresh with fiendish terrors. 
Columbus was spurned and scorned as 
he went about protesting that the earth 
was round, and they sent him on his 
fainous expedition not in any hope that 
he would come back triumphant, but in 
the hope that he would sail on his fool’s 
errand to the edge of the sea, and there 
fall off into oblivion, where he could not 
pester them with his importunities any 
more. Luther was hunted because he 
dared assert that faith was free. Anes- 
thetics were fought as the devil’s device 
for avoiding the natural pains and pun- 
ishments in God’s world; anti-slavery 
and anti-saloon sentiments were deemed 
arrogant gestures of flaunting in the face 
of the God of things as they are. Each 
time these issues were joined, somebody 
in the church was sure to discover that 
if this one point were yielded, religion 
might just as well confess its utter de- 
feat. Each time the battle was furi- 
cusly fought, as if for life or death. 
Each time the matter was conceded with 
the passing of the years, and faith went 
on, undismayed and unconquered. Lib- 
erals believe that fundamentalists might 
be wiser if they realized that this con- 
troversy today may be only a replica of 
those repeated battles which a bewildered 
religion has fought with all its weapons, 
against some scientific achievement, only 
to be forced back ungraciously at last, 
and made to accept the science as part 
of the assumption for faith. 


Indeed, liberals have discovered that 
we ought to be a little more careful about 
accepting an old story just because it is 
old. For they know that old things have 
an air of comfort and conformity which 
tempts us to keep them long after we 
should have disposed of them. This 
principle applies to old ideas as well as 
old shoes. We must not be betrayed 
into mental shabbiness for the sake of 
the comfort of the old. 


There is a third emphasis for which the 
liberals, at their best, are responsible. 
They recall the blessedness of their re- 
ligious experience with such confidence 
and delight that they sometimes are care- 
less about mentioning its external en- 
vironment. At the core of their remin- 
iscences is the sense of glory in the mere 
fact that they met Jesus. They love the 
contributions of creeds, rituals, gestures, 
and doctrines as being parts of their 
recollections, but they believe that these 
things were not inescapable parts of the 
experience. When they meet a man who 
evinces evidence that he has surrendered 
to Jesus, they do not deny him the ex- 
perince simply because he lacked some of 
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the trappings of the authorized back- 
ground. So they rest back upon the re- 
ligious experience itself as the central 
thing. If you have not had the gener- 
ally accepted traditional preludes and 
surroundings, you are not barred. Have 
you found the salvation of Jesus? If you 
have not found him, not all the techni- 
cal correctness of high church perform- 
ance can admit you to the secrets of his 
life. 

In the fourth place, liberals are un- 
willing to bind the future experiences 
by imposing the limitations of the past. 
They realize that they have no right to 
define in exactly what form faith shall 
come in the unborn centuries. They have 
seen religion make this mistake before. 
If the church insists that science is para- 
mount to atheism, science will retort 
with the just obverse, that religion is 
paramount to ignorance. This liberals 
enthusiastically deny. They want the 
future to have a chance at an even wider 
and better faith than ours. And they 
are so confident of the authenticity of 
their faith that they are willing to sub- 
mit it to the discipline of future circum- 
stances, even if relieved of the limita- 
tions prescribed by the old presupposi- 
tions. 

They bring their assertions to a climax 
in a confident unwillingness to apologize 
for their faith by seeking to protect it 
from the cruel tests of a real world. To 
them faith is real enough to survive any 
testing. They believe that careful pre- 
cautions and meticulous limitations are 
an insult to faith. Faith needs no arti- 
ficial protection. They believe it to be 
the first compliment to religion to risk 
it in fair conflict with any foe. They 
like to think of religion as an oak, grown 
for the storms and stresses of life, rather 
than as an orchid, hiding under conser- 
vatotry glass and blossoming only with 
controlled climate carefully preserved. 
They believe faith can survive amid the 
undoubted menaces of material and scien- 
tific advance, and can turn those men- 
aces into instruments of world-blessing. 
They like to think of themselves as be- 
ing in the lineage of Elijah, who when 


dared to test out his faith, urged the 
imposition of all possible obstacles. 
“Pour on water,” he called out, “More 


water, more water! Still my God. can: 


strike this altar with consuming fire!” 
Liberals dare the water of science and 
doubt to do its worst. They are certain 
that the fire of God will nevertheless 
burn. 

Who was the first Christian to express 
these convictions? He was a young poet, 
without the slightest contamination from 
laboratory science, without the smallest 
suspicion of cynical, shocking cruelty, 
without the slightest show of disrespect 
for old sanctities. Yet all five of the 
declarations of liberalism find their ex- 
pression in him. He was constantly 
talking about the wonderful possibilities 
of men being led through future years 
after he was gone, into all truth: he dared 
frankly yet gently to deny many of the 
holy dictates of past ages which were 
considered holy because they were old; 
he scorned people. who were boasting 
their religion on the basis of correct 
conformity with ancient rules of pro- 
cedure, and neglecting the living spirit 
of the thing; he cut across disputes as 
to what particular place was the place 
to find God, predicting that some day 
soon men would find God wherever they 
simply and sincerely sought him: and he 
leveled his rebuke toward those careful 
people who keep their faith wrapped 
up in a napkin and buried, because they 
are afraid to lose it in the rough and 
tumble of human exchange. 

The name of the first Christian liberal 
was Jesus of Nazareth. 


But we found him to be the first 
Christian fundamentalist, too. Are we 
not trying to make both sides feel friend- 
ly by using diplomatic language? Are 
we not compromising for the sake of 
peace? I insist, fundamentalism ‘and 
liberalism at their best are both found 


in Jesus. They are not inconsistencies; 


they exist as two sides of his unified life. 


What made the trouble, then? That 


comes at the end of our search when we 
discuss “Why Quarrel?” 


Has the Foreign Mission Society Any 


Business in Europe? 
By J. HEINRICHS 


TPYHIS question is being asked in view 
of the increased activities of the 
Foreign Mission Society since the war. 
It is best answered by showing first what 
the Society is actually doing there and 
secondly by giving the reasons why. 

For nearly a century American Bap- 
tists have manifested an interest in 
Europe and co-operated in practical ways 
with indigenous and autonomous Baptist 
bodies in many parts of that continent, 
although it has not been the policy to 
send foreign missionaries to European 
countries. Beginning in 1832 this fellow- 
ship commenced in France, then passed 
over into Germany in 1834 through the 
baptism of G. J. Onken by Dr. Barnes 


Sears of Hamilton, N. Y., and gradually 
extended to the Scandinavian countries 
and Russia. But during recent years the 
Foreign Mission Board has been furnish- 
ing assistance of various kinds to Bap- 
tist groups in other parts of Europe. At 
the Baptist Conference in London in 
July, 1920, our Foreign Mission Society 
united with the Southern Board and 
English and Canadian Baptists in the 
adoption of a co-ordinated and unified 
policy for meeting the physical needs 
of our distressed fellow believers in 
Europe and for strengthening their sery- 
ice for the larger evangelistic work which 
the new conditions made necessary and 
possible. In the division of territory 
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our Board ageed to care for the 
of the following countries: By 
France and French-speaking Swit;) 
Czechoslovakia (in co-operatio; 
British Baptists), Poland (togeth| 
German-speaking Baptists in Ar, 
Norway, Latvia, Lithuania, E;| 
Northern Russia ( co-operating y) 
Baptists of Great Britain and C, 
and Denmark. At present some f; 
aid is continued to the theologic<: 
naries at Stockholm and at Hamb) 
the latter place the assistance ‘, 
only students from countries oui} 
Germany. At the London Con, 
Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke of Lond| 
elected Baptist Commissioner fo | 
for the cooperating boards, an| 
after this Drs. Emory W. Hu 
James H. Franklin visited sever 
tinental countries to confer wit) 
tists with whom the Society had | 
active cooperation, conveying gi} 
of Northern Baptists and conferri: 
them regarding the European si; 
Before that Dr. Charles A. Broc 
been sent to Europe as the Forey 
ciety’s Commissioner to agsi| 
churches in spiritual reconstructioy 
In Northern France and Southe 
gium Rey. O. Brouillette begat) 
work by means of “foyers” in sil] 
centers which had been complety 
stroyed during the war. He cok 
in this work for over three year| 
writer in 1920 was sent to Alsa- 
raine to help the pastorless churels 
to aid in aligning the Baptists iit 
provinces to their brethren in ther 
Union. Humanitarian relief was ccy 
to Russia, Esthonia, Lithuania, \ 
Poland and Germany on “the {i 
Fellowship” by Associate Secreta! 
liam B. Lipphard in 1921, and le 
the Foreign Mission Society's { 
representative Dr. W. O. Lewis 
cially to Russia during the farn 
1922-23. During the summer ( 
Drs. F. E. Taylor and C. H. Jon; 
members of the Board of Manage): 
sent on a special evangelistic pric 
tour to Czechoslovakia. At the sar 
Dr. W. S. Abernethy, President of1 
ciety, was traveling under: the cn 
sion of the Society as its speciart 
sentative to bring fraternal greetig 
the Baptist churches in several cen 
of Europe with which the Sot 
closely related. Mr. W. T. Sheppel, 
a member of the Board, accompard 
Abernethy at his own expense) 
summer Dr. S. W. Cummings, df 
ber of the Board, went on an evarel 
tour of the Baltic States of Esthajo 
Latavia, and Rev. Joshua Gravett, ’ 
president of the Society, has been 
to make a similar tour in Polan¢ 

In answer to the question why/¢ 
doing this work in Europe, the l 
ing facts must speak for there 
In accordance with Christ’s comis 
to his church, as recorded in Mati2 
20, the Foreign Mission Society 5 
that its object is “the diffusion jf 
knowledge of the religion of Jesuc 
by missions throughout the wor. 
pursuance of that object it is i! 
Africa and Europe. In answer) 
possible objection that Europ) ! 


‘an country it may be stated: yes, 
aly nominally so, One third is 
/ Catholic, the second third Roman 
nic and the last third Protestant. 

rst of these has been correctly 
‘terized as Christianity without 
jit, the second as Christianity with- 

ve-and the third as Christianity 
t life. The last description is espe- 
‘true of the Protestantism of con- 
ji] Europe, where our Society oper- 
| By this time it is generally con- 
. that the Roman Catholic Church 
on the war religiously. Pope Bene- 

"VY was not wrong when he re- 
jd: “The vanquished one in the 
js war is—Luther.” Germany, which 
i days of Bismark said: “We are not 
+ to Canossa” and which drove out 
suits and monastic orders, has seen 
/ ter return and the spirit of Canossa 
tates the European situation since 

ar. Though the Catholic Church 
}ises only one third of Germany’s 
‘ition, it now has 22,000 priests, 
4nonks and 67,000 nuns in that coun- 
; against 16,000 Protestant minis- 
/5,000 home mission workers, and 
¥ deaconesses for the other two 
| of its people. Harnack, the fore- 
¢ Protestant scholar of the State- 
1, of Germany, recently said, with 
‘in his eyes, to a Chicago Baptist: 
Jhave lost out by our dogmatism; 
ler to rise again we need the power 
/yerica’s vital Christianity”. Poland 
y1ew and exclusively Catholic state 
+. heart of Europe, and it is in des- 
«> need of Christ. Russia is standing 
| parting of the ways. Recent events 
, that Bolshevism can and will not 
iy it. When the writer went to Rus- 
| 1909 to survey the religious situa- 
 Baptistically, he summed up _ his 
«s by reporting to the Foreign Mis- 
1Society: “The whole situation in 
ga resolves itself into a golden op- 
‘nity for Baptists’. Dr. Rushbrooke’s 
(gations have found this diagnosis 

correct. Russia is fast becoming 
cond largest Baptist country in the 
i. The whole of Europe needs not 
| a new incarnation of the spirit 
ith, love, brotherhood, justice and 
‘se, but our distinctive Baptist mes- 
4 This message has_given to Con- 
(tal Baptists our American type of 
{tianity rather than the British type. 
[1s made the Baptists of Germany 
(Sweden great evangelistic agencies 
‘ghout Europe and beyond with 
)n’s famous word “Every Baptist a 
¢onary’. It has also made them great 
3S to our work in this country. 
i pe still needs to learn that we stand 
che Spiritual as against the formal 
ligion, for immediacy between God 
(nan, for obedience to the Scriptures, 
(or the great principles of soul liber- 


: absolute separation of state and 
Uh, 
| 


Does It Pay? 
| By C. P. Morris 
can’t be done,” “It doesn’t pay.” 
‘Such familiar words have often 
« used, in order to sidestep open 
(; of large responsibility. Out in that 
lof our land where sinister influences 


| 


| 
| 


are at work to decry the people who 
come to our country there is an increas- 
ing effort on the part of Baptist churches 
to do a practical Christian piece of serv- 
ice to brothers of other lands. 

Tor several years the Garden Grove 
church has sought to win and teach these 
people for Christ through Mr. J. G. Allen 
and Mr. G. L. Beardsley, volunteer 
workers appointed by the church to di- 
rect work among the Japanese and 
Mexicans respectively. Each Sunday 
morning Mr. Allen and other help- 
ers go to the farmhouses where the 
Japanese live, gather up the children 
and bring them to Sunday school in their 
cars. Seldom do ‘they have to wait tor 
a child to get ready. With their Bibles 
in hand and a smile upon their faces, 
many of them are at the gate to meet 
the car. Granting that some move away, 
we were able to keep twenty or twenty- 
five children coming. 

The first of the year our Woman’s 
Mission Society felt that some more sys- 
tematic work should be done to reach 
these homes, and for this they appointed 
Mrs. M. B. Allen, chairman of the Uhrist- 
ian Americanization work. Now our 
women are received gladly and freely 
talked to about Jesus, the problems of 
the homes, their loneliness, their chil- 


dren. 

From this personal visitation we have 
forty-six children attending Sunday 
school. 

Encouraging has been the interest 


manifested by the Buddhist parents; sev- 
eral of these fathers now come to our 
church and are members of the men’s 
Bible class. One Buddhist man, after 
a third visit by the women, wanted to 
know if they were paid to come~ see 
his family. When told no, his reply was, 
“I go see that church, I want to see 
what make nice ladies come to my home, 
when no one pay them.” The first Sun- 
day he came with his children he asked 
to see the “head man,” meaning the pas- 
tor. When he was introduced to the 
pastor, Mr. Morris, he cera), Yl ye ay 
glad to see the good work your church 
do for my people, I want to help this 
church,” and handed the pastor $5. 

If any are sick, our women take them 
flowers, call to see the new baby, at 
times they take mothers for a ride. At 
one home where women called to see the 
Japanese mother, they told her about 
Jesus, and her reply was, “Me be in 
American seventeen years, not know 
there was a Jesus.” In their broken 
English they try to express their grati- 
tude for every kindness. Into the Jap- 
aneses teacher’s home there came a baby 


AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


YAMATANI 
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boy. When the baby was four weeks 
old the mother became ill and had to be 
taken to the hospital. A volunteer work- 
er took the baby and kept him for three 
weeks in her home. Many of our wo- 
men helped care for the baby, sent flow- 
ers to the mother and visited her. When 
the baby was returned to the parents, the 
father offered a check for $40 saying, 
“This be little money, this tell you how 
I feel in here” (pointing to his heart). 
Our women refused the check and told 
him they were Christian women and did 
this in Christ’s name. Now the father 
says to us, “You welcome to my home 
any time, glad to have you come.” This 
mother is in our Sunday school since 
she is well and the father comes to sery- 
ices sometimes. 

Mr. Geo. Yamatani is one of our 
faithful members; he plays in the church 
orchestra, is regular at all church serv- 
ices, and is greatly respected as a Christ- 
ian by his people. 

The spirit of the community in the 
main has been Christian toward these 
people. On a recent boat sailing from 
Honolulu for Los Angeies was a native 
family of six, coming to the states for 
the first time. On this boat they met 
a Japanese and he advised them to come 
to Garden Grove, saying, “You go Gar- 
den Grove, it be very nice place, peo- 
ple very good to you there.” A monthly 
meeting is held in the Baptist church 
for the Japanese, at which meeting Rev. 
E. H. Jones preaches to the people in 
their own language. During April the 
pastor baptised five of these interme- 
diate young people. Does the personal 
touch pay? 

In our midst are many Mexican peo- 
ple. Out of our work for this people 
we have an organized church which cares 
for this work under the direction of the 
First Baptist church; this church through 
our mission board pays most of the sal- 
ary of the Mexican pastor, Rev. D. M. 
Castello. As an evidence of how the 
Lord was honored this volunteer work 
under Mr. G. L. Beardsley and his eff- 
cient group of eight workers, since the 
first of the year they have worked in 
seventeen colonies; given away 7,300 
tracts, 419 Bibles and portion of scrip- 
tures: conversed on spiritual matters 
with 2,768 persons; addressed 347 groups; 
had fifteen conversions; taught ninety- 
three Sunday school classes; organized 
one B.Y.P.U.; and one woman’s mission 
society; baptized eleven, one an old man 
of eighty. Our women teach a sewing 
class at the meeting of the mission so- 
ciety and at this meeting the wife of 
the Mexican pastor gives a gospel talk 
and Bible reading, through the sewing 
they get many women that otherwise 
would not come. Our volunteer workers 
give almost all day Sunday in visitation 
work. “He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing seeds for sowing, shall 
doubtless come again with joy, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” Much of this is 
virgin work, it is seed-sowing time. The 
seed, the word of God, is thus reach- 
ing the homes of many for the first 
time. Does it pay? Can it be done? 
Your church can win also. Try it in 
the name of Jesus. 


Sea 


The Secret of 


The mother of John and James 
offered a prayer to Jesus in be- 
half of her two boys. But Jesus 
said to her and to her boys who 
joined in her prayer, “Ye know not 
what ye ask.” The whole incident 
is luminous with the light of eternal 
truth on that deepest spiritual ex- 
perience which we call, prayer. 


The Sky Line Too Low 


This mother had vision in com- 
mon with every other true mother. 
A mother is an incurable optimist 
about her own children. But the 
vision of the mother who besought 
Jesus for her two boys was too low 
on the sky line. She wanted for 
her sons political preferment, ec- 
clesiastical promotion, material 
prosperity. Jesus did not rebuke 
her for cherishing this ambition. 
He knew that she was honest in her 
request and sincere in her desire. 
When he told her that she did not 
appreciate what she was asking he 
simply meant that she did not 
sense all that was involved of pain 
and anguish and loss; she did not 
know that the high seats in God’s 
kingdom are won by those only 
who pass through a sea of suffer- 
ing. 

Prayer is the highest Spiritual 
privilege of a human being, and yet 
it is abused by many because they 
cherish sultanic notions of God and 
foster pagan notions of worship. 
Like children many mature men 
and women still think that God can 
do anything he will, and they blame 
him because he does not answer all 
their prayers. They have not 
learned that in the government of 
God there is nothing arbitrary, 
capricious, accidental. No luck, no 
pull, no favoritism are recognized 
in his kingdom. Everything is 
orderly, just, trustworthy. His 
government is based upon charac- 
ter, industry, thrift and self-sacrj- 
fice in behalf of others. The only 
way to get a seat on the right hand 
and on the left hand of the Mes- 
siah is to adopt the principles, fol- 
low the program and cherish the 
spirit of the Messiah. His cup we 
must drink and his baptism we 
must share if we would be near him 


Some Unanswered Prayers — 


BY JOHN A. EARL 


UW, 


“Ye know not what ye ask” 
Matt. 20:22 


at all. All prayer that lacks this 
vision is short-sighted and selfish 
and carries within it the seeds of 
its own failure. 


Material Desires in a Spiritual 
Realm 


When Naaman appeared before 
the king of Israel for the healing 
of his leprosy he was as logical as 
the mother who prayed that her 
two sons might be advanced in the 
political kingdom which she sup- 
posed the Messiah would set up. 
The king of Israel could have given 
Naaman money and civic honors 
but he could not heal his disease 
because the healing of disease was 
outside the boundary of his au- 
thority. So the request of this 
mother and the one to whom she 
made the request were in different 
kingdoms. Her prayer was rooted 
in material things whereas Jesus 
was the embodiment of spiritual 
things. Therefore Jesus said to 
her, “What you ask is not mine 
to give.” When we want money 
we go to a bank, we buy bread from 
a baker, we get medicine from a 
doctor. We never think of asking 
a banker for medicine or a doctor 
for bread. Prayer is a spiritual 
function in a spiritual kingdom. By 
this we mean that undergirding all 
prayer must be dominant spiritual 
purpose if the prayer is to succeed. 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done” conditions all that follows 
in the Lord’s prayer. All prayers 
for material prosperity, social bet- 
terment, educational honors, physi- 
cal health must proceed upon the 


principle that only as these thing: 
are by-products of spiritual force; 
released in answer to spiritual de. 
sire can they be secured. | 


Through Toil or Above Work?) 


This mother wanted something 
that would place her two son 
above toil and put them on a higt 
social level. She wanted to see then 
served and saluted by inferior: 
without being compelled to worl| 
for a living. That was the gis! 
of her prayer. The tinsel glory 
of an earthly throne filled ‘he; 
vision. But listen to Jesus as hi 
meets this situation. “Earthly gov 
ernments are based upon arbitrary 
favors bestowed upon certain per’ 
sons by the ruling authority with! 
out regard to merit; but in m) 
kingdom this arrangement does no 
exist. In my government there ari 
no political spoils, no soft berths 
no appointments on the basis of 
‘pull.’ Service alone is the badge 
of promotion and sacrifice alom 
the evidence of greatness. Thi 
Messiah himself is subject to thi; 
eternal law, so he came not to bi 
served but to serve and to give hi 
life a ransom for many.” 


1 


Prayer to be effective must bi 
accompanied by work, just plain 
humdrum, . faithful work, ee 
never reported in the paper, wor 
that loses sight of self and selfis! 
interests in the glad privilege o 
helping others. The word, ministry 
is too dignified and the word, serv! 
ice, has become commercialize¢ 
Work is still the good old demo 
cratic term. Work is often the onl; 
answer to prayer. It was certainl 
the only answer to the prayer ol 
the mother of John and James. Th 
cup and the baptism which Jesu! 
mentioned in his reply to her ré 
quest involved toil and suffering 
Moody was asked by a religiow 
crank if he had grace to die fo 
Christ. The reply was characteristi 
of the good sense which the grea 
evangelist enjoyed, “I am askin 
for grace to conduct an evangelist 
meeting in Milwaukee just at pres 
ent. When dying grace is necemni 
I will ask for it.” @ 


(9 28, 1924 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L, Exman and Edwin Phelps 


a 


: 


_A Program for Boys 


‘¢ of the most advanced movements 
unday School and Young People’s 
| in the last few years has been the 
‘opment of a program suitable for the 
| boys’ religious life. The working 
-e Tuxis Club for High School boys 
‘described on this page a few months 
( A practical application of the idea 
‘been made during the past year at 
{Bloor Street Baptist church of 
ynto, Canada. 


iis church has experienced a phe- 
‘enal increase of boy life into its 
lol and into its church activities in 
last few months. It is due largely 
he enthusiasm of the mid-week ac- 
‘ies begun in last November. Seven 
mediate boys organized a mid-week 
for their class which took the form 
four-fold program. With their Sun- 
| School teacher they met on Thurs- 
| nights for recreational games, fol- 
od by a tea, an educational topic, and 
ye study. They “learned to do by 
1g” with each boy taking his share 
the program. 


bout the same time five senior boys 
‘ded to meet with their teacher for 
same purpose, and they majored on 
art of public speaking and Bible 
ly. Other boys became attracted to 
| work for it seemed to challenge 
ir natural ambition to develop by 
ins of things worthwhile. The pro- 
im they followed is known as the 
‘adian Standard Efficiency Training. 
‘ly in June they closed their indoor 
‘vities and about thirty-five wrote an 
mination test on the Bible Study 
2n up on week nights. 


from twelve their numbers increased 
‘forty, with others attending on Sun- 
| who found it impossible to get out 
Thursdays. One interesting feature 
‘sin the fact that several senior boys 
‘onging to church families, who had 
ier stopped attending or were mem- 
's of Bible Schools of other denomi- 
‘ions, have joined. The boys attend 
ry Sanday because there has grown 
' a keen competition between the 
ups in the church, Bible School, and 
il-week attendance. 


Jne other reason for this remarkable 
owth was due to the selection of six 
uy boys” by the Director of Religious 
‘ucation for special training in leader- 
'p. Their meetings were secret. Such 
vies as “How to Pray in Public,” 
‘ow to Conduct a Business or Devo- 
nal Meeting,” “How to secure New 
_mbers, ”" and “The Art of Leadership” 
re discussed. ; 


That there is every reason next year 
’ expecting more members, greater 


| 
| 
| 
| 


enthusiasm, more energetic programs, 
and an increased number accepting 
Christ, is the beief of Mr. Lloyd M. 


Houlding, who has had charge of the 
work during the past year. 


By Your Prayers Unite 


Have you ever thought of merging 
your young people’s devotional meeting 
with the church prayer meeting during 
the summer months? Speak to your 
Pastor about it and see if he is interested. 
You will find this a very good way of 
keeping up the interest of both meetings. 


In Letts, Indiana, this has been done 
very successfuly. At seven o’clock each 
Wednesday evening, the people from all 
around met at the church, and for the 
first forty-five minutes, the young peo- 
ple had charge of the service. Individual 
leaders were used, but if you prefer you 
could probably work in the group. A 
young person played the piano for this 
part of the meeting. There were all sorts 
of songs sung, the kind that young peo- 
ple everywhere like. And you should see 
how some of the older folks enjoy sing- 
ing those songs, too. One or two of the 
young people would lead in prayer. Then 
the regular weekly topic was taken up, 
a short time for discussion following. You 
would be surprised to know how in- 
terested the older folks were in the dis- 
cussion; some of them liked the discus- 
sion so well that they were even induced 
to join in. And, of course, from their 
experience, the older folks can oftentimes 


Youth Movements 


Much is being written abouth 


youth movements. The German 
Youth Movement has been both 
loudly praised and fervently con- 
demned. Whether its methods and 
ideals are the best, is beside the 
question here. The striking thing 
about it is that it represents a re- 
markable uprising of young people 
against institutions and ideals that 
have been tried and found wanting. 
In this country organized youth 
movements have taken a tore de- 
finitely religious slant. Last win- 
ter the Student Volunteers, gath- 
ered at Indianapolis sought solu- 
tions for the problems of war, race 
prejudice, and economic injustice 
from the Christian point of view. 
Early in the Spring Methodist stu- 
dents carried the discussion fur- 
ther, demanding a spiritual move- 
ment of youth. It is coming. 
Leadership alone is lacking. What 
impetus will Baptist young people 
give to a Christian Youth Move- 
ment? 


give a great deal of enlightenment. After 
another song, the meeting was turned 
over to the leader of the prayer meet- 
ing. More sedate songs were sung this 
time, the old favorites like “Faith of Our 
Fathers” and “Sweet Hour of Prayer.” 
This time everyone participated in the 
devotions period. Then the topic was pre- 
sented. For some months the prayer 
meetings had been devoted to a study of 
the various books in the New Testament, 
and one chapter was taken up for analysis 
each week. The young people received 
not only very good Bible instruction, but 
a great deal of practical philosophy. And 
too, the young people were so much in- 
terested that they took part in the dis- 
cussion. After another song, and a brief 
prayer period, the meeting would close, 
with added interest all around. The older 
people became interested in what the 
young folks were doing, and stood back 
of them and encouraged them more than 
ever; and the young folks realized that 
it was good to go to the prayer service, 
for that, after all, is the “power house” 
of inspiration and Christian living. 


Query and Comment 


In working the group plan, should the 
group captains be among the older peo- 
ple in the society? 


Many local circumstances might have 
to be considered in attempting adequately 
to answer this question. 


The first thing to keep in mind is that 
the purpose of the young people’s so- 
ciety is to train YOUNG Christains. 
“Training” is enabling one to practice the 
doing of certain things until one acquires 
a certain degree of skill. 


A group captain is supposed to be 
afforded an opportunity to practice the 
handling ofa small group of people in 
their relationship to one another and to 
the whole society. A large part of this 
responsibility centers in the handling of 
this group in planning for and conducting 
the devotional meetings. 


Thus consideration should be first 
given to the choosing of group captains 
from among those young Christians who 
need and are willing to obtain this prac- 
tice. It is a fine thing for some of the 
older members to feel that their greater 
service can be rendered by being on a 
group, counselling and advising the 
younger group captain; not doing the 
work for the younger captain, but help- 
ing him as he tries to do it. Incidentally 
the older person is thus practicing for 
himself one of the great needs in young 
people’s work—an advisor, counsellor or 
sponsor. By working this way, the group 
organization is “kililng two birds with 
one stone.” 
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THE BAPT. 


——————— ie 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Remember the Initials 


Gate M2: 
Chapter II. 
OU will remember from last week 
how Hudson Taylor had a C(hinese) 
T(dea) M(ind) from his very earliest 
years, when he stole candle-ends in 
order to read in bed about China, and 
years later you will also remember how 
he felt it necessary to test his own trust 
in God about money matters before he 
dared sail to China. 

If ever C. I. M. meant “Craving Im- 
mediate Money” it was during that first 
strange year in China, for so little money 
came from England for him that he was 
often poor indeed and hungry indeed and 
homeless indeed. But he remembered 
how when Jesus was here among men 
He too, had had no place to lay His 
head. 

“T will live as the Chinese live,” Hud- 
son Taylor said to himself, and the next 
day China’s Incognito Man appeared on 
the streets in a long blue gown, scholarly 
goggles, his fair hair dyed black with a 
Chinese queue fastened carefully in place 
until his own hair should grow long 
enough! He ate as the Chinese ate, he 
lived as the Chinese lived, and not only 
was this much cheaper but it brought 
Mr. Taylor closer to the people. all 
around him; he began to see with their 
eyes and think their very thoughts after 
them. 

If ever a man had adventures and mis- 
fortunes and disappointments that man 
was Hudson Taylor. Even the other 
missionaries never fully understood him, 
partly because of his Chinese clothes and 
partly because he had been in such a 
hurry to come that he had not quite 
finished his medical course, and partly 
also because he had such an amazing 
trust in God. But to Hudson Taylor, 
God was nearer than any human man 
could possibly have been. Through all 
his weary years of blistered feet as he 
plodded in his Chinese shoes from town 
to town, through all those years of speak- 
ing to groups of people who might 
change any moment from curious to 
furious, through all those times of dis- 
appointments and discouragements re- 
member always that C. I. M. meant 
“Christ In Me” to Hudson Taylor! 

Nothing mattered to him but Christ! 
The story of the first six years of his 
life in China covers 503 pages of a thick 
book; one reads it through marveling 
how he could have been so patient with 
the Chinese; in town after town after 
town not a person to grant him a night’s 
lodging! See him camping on the temple 
steps with filthy beggars creeping close 
to steal his money! See him paying for 
a bed in a certain hovel, only to find in 
the morning that the owner was a leper! 
See his servant stealing his few house- 


hold goods; his bed, his books, his medi- 
cines! See bandits molesting his meet- 
ings—see mandarins promising to pro- 
tect him and then running him out of 
town—see a vicious mob of people at 
one gate of a walled city: “I will just 
try preaching at the gate on the other 
side of the city!” said that hero in whom 
Christ lived and moved and had a being. 
There are so many thrilling stories of 
his hair-breadth escapes from burglars 
and bandits and villains and mobs that 
it is hard to choose which ones to tell 
you. 

From the first of these stories you will 
soon see why C. I. M. means “Clinging 
In Midair.”. For one day, after Mr. 
Taylor had walked some distance from 
the city of Hong-chow on his way to a 
neighboring town, a messenger caught 
up with him and handed him a note say- 
ing: “One of our mission workers is 
very sick, we await your instant return.” 
He turned around and hurried back to 
Hong-chow as quickly as possible, for 
the gates of every walled city in China 
are closed at sunset-time not to be 
opened till morning. But fast as he 
had hurried he was too late. The sun 
set. The gate was closed. He called 
to the gate-keeper, but had no response, 
so with only thin Chinese clothes as a 
protection from the chilly night air he 
sat down to wait until dawn for the gates 


The Vision 


I dipt into the future, far as human 
cyes could see, 


Saw the Vision of the World, and 
all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with com- 
merce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilights, drop- 
ping down with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shout- 
ing, and there rained a ghastly 
dew 

From the nations’ airy navies 
grappling in the central blue. 

Far along the world-wide whisper 
of the south wind, rushing 
warm, 

With the standards of the peoples 
plunging through the thunder- 
storm; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no 
Jonger, and the battle-flags 
were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Fed- 
eration of the World. 

There the common sense of most 
shall hold a fretful realm in 
awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
lapt in Universal Law. 


Alfred Tennyson. 
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3. All entries will be printed inh 


/ 
to open. And while he waited he p 
that he still might be in time to hel 
sufferer. 

Presently there came the sour 
horses’ hoofs; through the hustlin;, 
bustling a voice was heard sho 

“Open to a messenger from the! 
peror; a special message to the man 
of your city!” | 

“Ah,” thought Mr. Taylor thank 

“now my prayer will be answered} 

now the gates will be opened, of cou! 

But the gates of a city wall are 1 
opened at night; however, from th! 
of the wall a basket was lowered! 
into that basket crawled the Emp( 
messenger. Also from the basket da’ 

a rope. That was enough of a hir, 
Hudson Taylor! Catching the ro 
both hands he presently felt hi: 
being hoisted up and up and up—| 
M.: “Clinging in Midair.” When thi 
of the was was reached, the Emp 
messenger crawled out of his basket) 
then, to every one’s surprise, from 1 
the basket came the “foreign deyil 

Later, when the Hong-chow | 
sionaries inquired how he persuade 
gatekeepers to let him stay, he said:/ 

I had two hundred good reason 
stay!” 

“Reasons?” 
“Yes, two hundred reasons in the.) 
of good sound Chinese cash!” | 
Also, he was in time. So he hi 
his patient, and then went on hisy 
again as if climbing city walls in a bh 
were all part of his day’s work! | 
(To be continued in another C, I. |. 
next week.) S| 


Our Next Contest! 
Dear Boys and Girls, | 
The following letter reminds me 
we have not had a contest since % 
Here is the tactful way in which | 
Mather tells me: “I like to see the 1 
positions called contests. They arec 
of fun. I never was old enough to t 
one before, but now I am ten andI ii 
if there is another I could enter ) 
couldn’t I?” This is a very fair ie 
tion, and I have written Elsie are 
thusiastic “yes!” 
The theme of the new contest wil 
“The Thirig I Like to Do the Mc: 
.-I can hardly wait to see whether’ 
like picnics or school-going, coc 
or carpentering, riding or sailing, se 
ing or reading! 
Here are the rules: | 
1. All compositions must be maile | 
Miss Margaret Applegarth, Cail 
Tue Baptist, 417 South Dear? 
St., Chicago, Ill., by July 15, 1924 


2 Write on one side of the paper |! 


state name, address, and age ott 
back of the composition. 


Chimney Corner whether they 
the first prize or not. 
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‘acific Northwest Letter 
By Leonard W. RILEy 

infield College Commencement 

field College takes a week-end for 


smmencement exercises, closing on 
jay night with a great service in 
in the Gepial graduation exercises and 
[paecalaureate sermon are combined. 
| attendance of visitors and alumni 
ar was much larger than usual. 
yexercises were of a high order and 
| carried through with nothing to 
| The address at the Preparatory 
lyation exercises was delivered by 
1 H. L. Caldwell of Roseburg, the 
,ess before the Christian Associations 
IRey. W. Howard Bowler of New 
x, and the baccalaureate sermon by 
tor Walter Benwell Hinson of Port- 
| Six graduated from the prepara- 
department and thirty-seven from 
college, this latter being the largest 
is yet sent forth. Twenty-six receiv ed 
\legree of Bachelor of Arts and eleven 
idegree of Bachelor of Science. 
jie Board accepted the resignation of 
; Delos A. James as professor of 
‘pa and geology and elected Mr. 
es A. McNab of Liricoln, Nebraska, 
ser successor. One addition to the 
|hing force was made by the election 
‘Miss Adelaide Walker as instructor 
rench and Spanish. Mr. John Ken- 
wu Riley, a recent graduate of the 


thester Theological Seminary, was 
sted as Registrar and Librarian. Miss 
ice A. Page, who gave four years’ 


ice as fe crendent of the College 
lnmons, after a year as secretary to 
\:tor J. Whitcomb Brougher in Los 
/reles, returns to this position for next 
ir. Professors G. R. Schlauch and 
\S. Shumaker will act as student sec- 
ties during the summer months, cov- 
Lig as much as possible of the large 
d of the college. 

The Farewell Prayer Meeting 
In some respects the outstanding fea- 
i2 of this commencement season was 
: farewell prayer meeting on Thurs- 
| evening. The large room was com- 
j:ely filled with some in the adjoining 
ure room. The subject was, “What 
|s Christ mean to me after my one, 
), three or four years in a Christian 
lege?” This meeting, in the absencg 
Pastor Trawin, was led by the Presi- 
|t of the college. The spirit was ex- 
\tionally helpful and impressive. Inas- 
ich as a circus was in our small town 
) the Samie evening, the fact that more 
n three hundred should attend a 
}yer mecting, the larger proportion of 
te were students, is quite significant. 
Hs is as it should be on such an oc- 
{10n in a Christian college community. 
hae Doctor W. Howard Bowler 
his year the Trustees conferred the 
lsree of Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. 

Howard Bowler of New York City. 
ctor Bowler has made a very remark- 


His father’s death 
made him the head of a family of six 
children, all of whom he either saw 
through college or located in their own 
homes before establishing a home of his 
own. He began preaching while still 
engaged in secular work. As secretary 
of the Idaho Baptist Convention for 
many years he made a great record and 
is loved by all who know him in Idaho. 
During the New World Movement he 
has been one of our field secretaries. The 
past year he has been associated with 
Doctor J. Y. Aitchison at the headquar- 
ters of the denomination in New York 
City and now upon the retirement of 
Doctor Aichison the _ responsibilities, 
pending the election of his successor, are 
being carried by Doctor Bowler. A man 
who attains to such a position of use- 
fulness in the face of the obstacles en- 
countered by Doctor Bowler is certainly 
more worthy of such an honor than are 
those who have had the usual scholastic 
advantages. A college honors itself in 
honoring such a man. 
The Treasurer’s Report 

The treasurer’s report indicated that 
all expenses for the year had been fully 
met. The income-bearing endowment is 
now $457,162.17, which represents an in- 
crease of $180,676.62 for the year. The 
college has received to date $131,198.77 
from the New World Movement. This 
represents 18.74% of the $700,000 origi- 
nally expected from this source. Though 
_ the college nevertheless ap- 
preciates the advantages row enjoyed as 
a result of the amount received. 

300 for 1924-1925 

The reports of the teachers and officers 
as well as that of the treasurer, indicate 
that the past year has been in every re- 
spect the best in the history of Linfield 
College. The students for weeks past 
have made their slogan, ‘300 students for 
next year.” They have returned to their 
homes in good spirit and all are anticipat- 
ing even better things for the ensuing 
year. 

The Montana State Convention 

Reports indicate that the Montana 
Convention at Butte, was an unusually 
interesting session. The officers for the 
new year are: president, Doctor E. R. 
Curry; vice-president, Rev. I. F. Mc- 
Namee; recording secretary, Rev. R. O. 
Shannon; corresponding secretary, Rev. 
G. Clifford Cress; treasurer, C. A. Mc- 
Donald. The attendance seems to have 
been unusually large. Rev. G. Clifford 
Cress has now completed nine years of 
service as superintendent. The past year 
he traveled over 33,000 miles in covering 
the great state of Montana and in re- 
sponding to the calls for service in the 
larger work of the denomination. 

The total offerings for the New World 
Movement the past year were $12,407.87. 
The average per capita giving on the re- 
ported membership for the year is $2.82. 
Montana’s original quota was $200,000. 


able record. early 


disappointing 


Of this $72,385.27 was actually raised 
hisses ee remarkable when the 
financial conditions in Montana during 


recent years is taken into consideration. 
The Convention expended on its work 
during the year about $30,000. This 
amount was reduced because of certain 
losses due to bank failures in Lewistown. 
The Convention begins the new year 
with a cash balance of $847.28 and the 
handicap of a debt amounting to about 
$3000. 

The following resolutions adopted by 
the Convention are indicative of its at- 
titude: 

“Resolved that this convention 
pledge its loyal suport to the de- 
nominational program and to the 
workers and leaders both in the State 
Convention and the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention; 

“Resolved that it is the sense of 
this bodv that we urge the members 
of our churches to become sub- 
scribers to our denominational 
periodicals, namely the Baptist, Mis- 
sions, and the Montana Baptist Bul- 
letin.” 

The next Convention will be held at 
Billings, May 12-14, 1925, with Rev. T. L. 
Huxley, of Livingston as preacher of the 
annual sermon. 

News Items 

D. White, who recently 
resigned at Havre, Montana, in four 
years’ time increased the membership 
from seventeen to 132 and erected a new 
church building which seats two hundred 
people. He leaves the church with all 
obligations paid. 

The Wyola Baptist Church of Montana 
reports an average of $19.00 per member 
for benevolences during the past year. 
This is a great record. 

Rey. John E. Kanarr has served as 
acting pastor at Twin Falls since the 
resignation last January of Doctor W. 
H. Tolliver. Ten men and boys have 
been baptized recently. 


Rev. Frank 


Rev. J. Alexander Ford has recently 
removed from Dayton to Cashmere, 
Washington. His brethren in Dayton 


manifested their appreciation by giving 
cordial receptions to him and his good 
wife. Mr. Ford came from Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island and is a graduate of Acadia 
University, with a master’s degree also 
from Colby College. He has given forty 
years of continuous service as an or- 
dained Bantist minister. His three years 
at Dayton were happy and prosperous. 
Our church at South Bend, Washing- 
ton, recently refused to accept the resig- 


nation of their pastor, Rev. J. L. Per- 
inger. 
Rev. R. B. Shoun has recently received 


nine into the membership of the First 
Baptist Church at Aberdeen. A lot has 
been purchased for a new church. 

In two months’ time Rev. C. R. Luther 
has raised more than the $400.00 ap- 
portioned by the New World Movement 
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to our church at Sedro Woolley, Wash- 
ington, and has received ten new mem- 
bers, making a total of 168. The church 
sent its pastor to the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

The Fremont Baptist Church, Seattle, 
also sent its pastor, Rey. E. H. Hicks, to 
Milwaukee. 

The fourth year of Rev. A. B. Baird 
at Elma, Washington, has resulted in 
twenty-three additions by baptism and 
seventeen otherwise. A new six room 
parsonage will soon be completed which 
will represent for lot and building an 
outlay of more than $4000. 

The report of Pastor J. Newton Garst 
of the First Baptist Church, Spokane, in- 
dicates the delivery of 228 sermons, lec- 
tures and addresses during the past year 
and 1520 pastoral calls made. He has 
also seen 142 professions of faith in 
Christ and 168 additions as a result of his 
ministry in his own church and at 
Weownahome, Oakesdale and Yakima. 

The White Temple Baptist Church at 
Walla Walla, Rev. A. E. Davis, pastor, 
recently cleared their church of all in- 
debtedness, amounting to something over 
$15,000. ‘This,” Pastor Davis states, 
“leaves us free to help more than ever 
with the work of the denomination.” On 
May 11 the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of this church was cele- 
brated. 

Linfield College, Oregon. 


New York — Brooklyn — 
Vicinity 
By Henry G. Weston Smita 
On Monday, June 9th, the last ses- 
sion of the Ministers’ Conference for 
the New York City general area was 
held. Adjournment was until Septem- 
ber 8th. It is of course the usual custom 
of the conference to discontinue its meet- 
ings during the summer months, 


Reflections from the Convention 

Frequently June meetings in New York 
City are not well attended. At this 
meeting, nonetheless, there was a very 
real interest, and it is probably to be 
attributed to some extent to the fact 
that the Milwaukee Convention was the 
subject under discussion. The “formal” 
speakers (none of them formal) report- 
ing the convention were Rolla Be ean 
Joseph C. Robbins, and Frank A. Smith. 
And then there were some excellent pic- 
tures presented by others not on the 
program. 

One was reminded that, although many 
of the ministers of this general vicinity 
had been at Milwaukee there were also 
many whose churches had either been 
unable to send them or had not had the 
foresight and practical business acumen 
to see ‘that it would be a measure of 
honest economy to invest a little monev 
in this way. Especially those who had 
not been at Milwaukee were keen with 
their questions and frank with their 
opinions. The matter of the investigat- 
ing commission to look into the Foreign 
Society’s work js apparently not accepted 
with an undivided feeling of satisfaction. 
Many, and among them some who even 
voted for it, are wondering whether it 
really will do what it is calculated to do. 


They declare that they voted for it on 
practical grounds; that they fully be- 
lieved that nothing worthy of causing 
fear will be found; but that it may clear 
the atmosphere by showing that there 
really is nothing to be covered up, and 
so work for a fuller cooperation. 

The dramatic moment on Sunday eve- 
ning when Dr. and Mrs. Skevington stood 
on the platform with their two only 
daughters and the other missionaries-to- 
be and Dr. Freas stepped down from the 
platform to stand beside his mother while 
the prayer of dedication was offered by 
Dr. Skevington, was considered by most 
of those reporting, as the highest moment 
in the Convention. 

Metropolitan Board Reorganizes 

Already the Metropolitan Board of 
Promotion (lately of 276 Fifth Avenue) 
has performed such absolutions and vow- 
takings as were necessary to make it con- 
form to the new plan of work under the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. Of 
course the work done and those who are 
willing to do it remain the same as pre- 
viously. The by-laws, however, are 
changed. Why should willing, practical, 
Christian, business men and women, who 
are interested preeminently in seeing the 
Kingdom of God advanced, be reproved 
if they will persist in seeing the 
humorous side of by-laws and names? 
Why should anyone? 

A Cogent Word from Dr. Sears 

In the May number of the Metropoli- 
tan Baptist Bulletin there is such a sug- 
gestive and convincingly clear statement 
of one of our Metropolitan problems that 
it seems well to quote it here. It is 
exactly what we are up against. There 
can be no question about it; and it is here 
vividly put by one of our most clear- 
sighted denominational statemen, Dr. 
Charles H. Sears. 

“When the hand of a prospective im- 
migrant points across the Sea, the fore- 
finger stops at New York City. New 
York stands for America in the minds 
of the average immigrant. 

It is of concern to all Americans that 
a city so conspicuous should be typical 
of Christian America. 

It is of world wide concern to evan- 
gelical Christianity that the influences 
which go out from New York City to the 
very ends of the earth shall be Christian. 

In many respects New York is not 
typical of America. America is Northern 
European, not to say Anglo-Saxon in its 
heritage—some 85% Nordic in the com- 
position of its people, experts tell us. 

New York City is dominantly Slavic, 
Latin and Semitic in its blood. Nearly 
half of the population of Greater New 
York (45.3%), and at present over % 
(87.32%) of the city’s increase is of South 
Eastern European origin. 

America is Protestant in faith—by ma- 
jority affiliation. New York City has de- 
creased its Protestant affiliation since 
1890 from one-half to just over one-third 
of the population (34.55%). 

Every Protestant communion in New 
York City, particularly Methodists, Bap» 
tists, Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians, has suffered from the steady 
exodus of its families. Excessive rents 

have driven many thousands of our 


| 
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church-loving, child-loving familie 
the suburbs. If Evangelical Christi 
survives in New York City, it must 
from the masses now alien to its faj 

Baptists have been pioneers in wit 
from the churchless masses those | 
giving formal allegiance to Eure 
State Churches. 

Our progress proves that the € 
gelical Christian faith can yet win 
estranged from all religion by their 
of faith in formalism, sacrementalism 
alienated by the alliance of church 
State in European countries. | 

As one who has been a watchma 
the city walls of New York for r 
years, let me sound a warning and a 
to action. American Protestantism | 
not afford to lose New York City, | 
York is being lost but can yet be Se 
But this can not be unless all Evange: 
Christian bodies recognize that Pr 
tants are now losing the fight, We 
making sufficient progress in win 
from new groups now alienated fron: 
religion to justify an aggressive att 
with hope of ultimate victory. 

As Baptists in New York let us ] 
fast to that which we have, keeping 
“down-town churches” where ‘they | 
needed, adapting our program to n| 
let us establish churches in the rat 
ing residence sections to compensate} 
Protestant loss in other areas; let: 
evangelize new Americans who are c| 
ing to dominate the life of our city.’ 


District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O. Mituincron 

Our association, for a number of ye! 
has been accustomed to gather i 
spring session called the semi-amij 
meeting. By a rule of the associatt 
no business can be transacted on s! 
occasion. The meeting is strictly ) 
the purpose of information and inspi 
tion. This year the meeting was Ii 
with the Takoma Park Church, of wl! 
Rev. William E. LaRue is pastor. Th 
was an afternoon and an evening 3 
sion, and this year, more than usual ct 
had been exercised in arranging the | 
gram. Special musical features were 
troduced, and reports were given frt 
the Southern and Northern Conventis 
An interesting item in the afternoon ¢ 
sion, was an address by the Rev. He} 
J. Smith, who has just come to our (J 
to serve as pastor of the Petwch 
Church, and who on this occasion, } 
peared for the first time before our By 
tist churches as a whole. In the eveng 
there was a pageant entitled “Hange 
Up a Sign,” given by the young pect 
of the Fifth church. Several address 
were made, among them one by Ms 
Kathleen Mallory, corresponding sec 
tary of the W. M. U. of the S. B.A 
In this address Miss Mallory gave an k 
count of her recent tour of mission s 
tions abroad. Both sessions of this se 
annual meeting were so strong in tit 
interest and power, that the moderat 
of the association, Mr. G. E. Dunkth 
declared that the gathering would cc 
pare in interest and profit with any 


nual session of the association that © 
had known. : 

The Takoma Park church is BIOs 
| 
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unely since it moved into its new 
{ng, and there were 375 persons 
{nt in connection with the children’s 
Paaeises on a recent Sunday. 

' Arthur T. Derry, formerly of Mas- 
setts, a Harvard graduate, and now 
‘dent at the Southern Theologieal 
nary at Louisville, Kentucky, was 
faed on June 5, after examination by 
(ncil which met with the Wisconsin 
ue church, of which Mr. Derry isa 
er. 
, J. J. Muir, D.D., who has been 
‘r of the Temple church for nearly 
1-five years, has resigned, the resig- 
41 to take effect with the last Sun- 
1 August. This has been a notable 
irate in our Baptist life in the Na- 

; Capital. Dr. Muir is serving as 
‘ain of the United States Senate. 
}: Calvary church celebrated the 25th 
lersary of the ordination of its pas- 
Dr. W. S. Abernethy, by a service of 
a interest and enthusiasm. 

| June 15, Rev. F. W. Johnson, of 
Grace church, celebrated the 30th 
lersary of his ordination. A _ plat- 
| service was held in the evening, 
|several association representatives 
ie speakers. The Grace church has 
jailed Miss Nearing, a recent gradu- 
f the Baptist Institute of Philadel- 
t as church worker. 
& Wisconsin Avenue church is en- 
Nl in the erection of the lower part 
fat will be a very attractive church 
\ng when completed. 


| th the Calvary and the Fifth 
thes are undertaking the enlarge- 
| of their present Sunday-school 


iment, and are planning very ambi- 
ly. The Calvary church will make 
yw building a memorial to the late 
vamuel H. Greene, who was the be- 
i pastor of the church for forty-one 
,, while the Fifth church will make 
ailding a memorial to the late J. J. 
ington, formerly a member of the 
ih, and at the head of the Washing- 
var, and who was actively identified, 
gh all his life with our Baptist en- 
es, 


Jetroit Baptist Doings 


By Apert H. FINN 
roit Council of Churches Annual 


ile the Detroit Council of Churches 
it, Strictly speaking, a Baptist or- 
jation, Baptists have from the be- 
ig Bad a very important part in its 
‘ization and the splendid history it 
nade during the past five years. 
bly i in no major city in the country 
wre a finer spirit of comity among 
?rotestant communions than that 
_ has been brought about by the 
sit Council of Churches. It was 
f the first that chose the denomina- 
| unity of participation rather than 
tof the local church participation. 
jinsures the whole-hearted coopera- 
if the denominational organizations 
officers, thus guarding against mis- 
standings or cross purposes. 

. plan has been functioning now 
jve rapidly expanding years. Some 
‘| communions are now included in 
Mowship and the activities of the 
‘il are divided into eighteen commit- 


k 
} 
| 
Y, 
ii 


tees or departments calling for 
participation of more than 200 men and 
women, some of which are affiliating or- 
ganizations, as follows: Executive com- 
mittee meeting every month; city-wide 
evangelism; social service; religious edu- 
cation; woman’s work; publicity; 
sions and church locations; inter-church 
athletics; public morals and public wel- 
fare; race relations and _ international 
goodwill; industrial relations; young peo- 
ple’s activities; goodwill industries; 
American Bible Society; community 
union activities; committee of one hun- 
dred (law enforcement); Detroit Pocket 


active 


mis- 


Testament League; committee on fin- 
ance, 
The Council has full-time officers 


known as a probation worker, juvenile 
court attendant, and a hospital pastor, 
and this new year it is expected that a 
prison ministry will be added. 

The treasurer reported that 
$53,000 has been received in all 
of work during the past year. 

Dr. M. C. Pearson, the executive sec- 
retary, is the heart and life of the organ- 
ization. By faith he is a Friend or 
Quaker but his relations are most cordial 
with every participating communion and 
occupies the pulpits of all at times. 

The past two years Dean Warren L. 
Rogers, St. Paul's Cathedral, has been 
president of the organization and most 
graciously has he served. Possibly the 
fact that he was brought up a Baptist had 
some bearing upon his efficiency and 
breadth of view. 

At the annual meeting Dr. H. C. Gleiss 
presented an interesting historical sketch 
covering the organization and achieve- 
ments of the council. As he was one of 
the prime movers in the organization 
and an ever invaluable member of its gov- 
erning body, he was peculiarly fitted for 
such a task. 

The central purpose of the Detroit 
Council of Churches is aggressive evan- 
gelism. This is constantly stressed and 
unitedly the various communions are 
more and more placing this purpose in 
the very heart of their programs. The 
lenten services and Good Friday ob- 
servance, of which I have previously 
spoken, are, I believe, unique in the 
major cities. The services in the great 
theaters this year and last made a pro- 
found impression on the whole city. 


nearly 
lines 


For the new year Dr. G. G. Atkins, 
Congregational, is president, and, Dx 
Gleiss, Baptist, first vice-president, Bish- 


op Page, P. E., and Bishop Nicholson, 
M. E., are honorary vice-presidents. 


Dr. Robert E. Speer of New York, 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, was the guest of 


honor and speaker at the annual luncheon 
where 225 sat down. He brought a very 
gracious message. He is sure there is 
more good will than ill will in the world 
but by reason of the distraction and 
clamoring voices of would-be Jeaders 
there is great difficulty in discovering the 
better way of functioning with good will. 
The trouble is, we are weak in living 
what we know is true and in performing 
the duty we can clearly see. There is only 
one panacea for all our local and inter- 
national ills and that is the adoption of 
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the principles of cooperation enunciated 
by Jesus Christ and the 
His Lordship in our lives. 

Bishop Nicholson, who has just come 
to the Detroit area from the Chicago 
area was introduced, 


acceptance of 


Annual Meeting Advisory Council. 
An event of unusual urred 
annual 
council for 


interest oce 
June 10, when the 
meeting of the advisory 
Negro work in the 
Baptist Union was held. The 
of Detroit have sensed a 
sponsibility In the coming to our 
of tens of thousands of our Negro breth 
ren from the southland. First, Detroit 
has industrially needed the brawn and 
vigor that largely made up the assets 
of the vast numbers that have come. 
Second, the migration was from states 
Where the Baptist persuasion predom 
inated. Third, the change from the 
districts of the South to this busy, bust 
ling, metropolis with all its congestion 
and temptations and sin called for an 
interest and watchcare greater even than 
Christian hearts and minds could worth 
ily give. Our white brethren have done 
much, our native colored brethren have 
done more, measured by ability, 
but at the best not enough has been ac 
complished. 

The advisory council is a department 
or adjunct of the Detroit Baptist Union 
made up of equal representation of the 


on ‘Tuesday, 


Detroit 
Baptists 
peculiar re 


area of the 


city 


rural! 


their 


white and colored brethren, organized 
to cope with the tremendous problems 


involved in the rapid growth of Negro 
population. For four years this cooper- 
ative plan has been in action. A very 
efficient Christian Center has been es- 
tablished in the congested East side on 
Russel Street. Two more congregations 
have the past year been Heteenie as- 
sisted to more adequate houses of wor- 
ship. Educational classes and institutes 
have been held and maintained that have 
greatly changed the standards of the 
churches and Bible schools of the forty- 
five Negro Baptist churches in Detroit. 

During these busy anxious years, Rev. 
R. L. Bradby, pastor of the old Second 
church, Negro, has acted as superinten 
dent of the pressing problems of the 
Negro churches in addition to the grow- 
ing duties and responsibilities of his 
great congregation of 4,000 souls. The 
task has been too great and he has re- 
signed that a full-time successor be se- 
cured. It is believed that the right man 
has been found and a call has been ex- 
tended to Rev. Arthur H. Pace, of Wil- 
kesbarre, Pa. He accepted. It is 
hoped that he may be on the field during 
the suimmnier. 

Practically the same corps of officers 
was elected for the new year. Reports 
of Superintendent Bradby, Miss Alexan- 
der, directress of the Christian Center, 
and Rev. L. T. Clay, men’s and boy’s 
work director gave wonderfully inspiring 
reports. At the conclusion of the busi 
ness session a dinner was served at the 
Christian Center after which the counici! 
repaired to the Woodward Avenue 
church where a great mass meeting was 
held with delightful music, the introduc- 
tion of the Christian Center staff, ad- 


has 
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dresses by Dr. H. C. Gleiss, Rev. R. L. 
Bradby, and others, with ex-Judge Wm. 
H. Harrison, of Chicago, a brilliant 
Negro layman as the honored guest and 
speaker of the evening It was a wonder- 
ful preachment and held the vast audience 
spell bound. These gatherings have 
helped our various groups better to un- 
derstand each other. The new year 
opens auspiciously and full of promise 
of new advances. 

Detroit Baptists have for several years 
led all the other Protestant churches in 
the number of Vacation Bible Schools 
and have even outnumbered all the other 
communions combined. This important 
work has the general direction of the 
Detroit Council of Churches in which 
leadership our Baptist workers are es- 
pecially prominent. This year it is ex- 
pected that all previous years’ records 
will be exceeded. Rev. B. T. Leonard, 
director of religious education of the De- 
troit Baptist Union is the leading spirit 
in this important work, year by year 
growing in appreciation. 

Several changes have and are occur- 
ring among our Detroit Baptist churches: 
At Carmel Avenue, Rev. H. E. Bollinger, 
formerly of Chicago, assumed his new 
charge on June 1 with the prospect of 
better things for Carmel Avenue. ‘The 
Bible school is largely attended and the 
preaching services growing in popular- 
ity. At Stanton Park, Rev. L. D. Balling- 
all, of Pierpont, S. D., assumed his new 
pastorate June 11. This is like coming 
home as our brother was ordained while 
a member of the Woodward Avenue 
church. A reception was held on June 
17 at which Rev. A. F. Waechter, former 
pastor, Dr. J. W. Hoag, of the Wood- 
ward Avenue church, and Dr. H. C. 
Gleiss, general superintendent of the De- 
troit Baptist Union, were speakers. 

This time Detroit is to profit at the 
expense of her big sister on the lake. 
Rev. George A. Johnson, of Albany Park 
church, Chicago, has received and ac- 
cepted a call to Temple church, Detroit. 
This is one of our strong churches, with 
a fine plant and a splendid organization. 
Rev. Charles A. Boyd, is religious edu- 
cation director at Temple and he is carry- 
ing on with outside preaching assistance 
in part until Mr. Johnson shall come in 
September. We look upon these com- 
ing nuptials as a most happy and aus- 
picious event. 

The Second German church, under the 
leadership of Rev. A. Bredy, is prosper- 
ing out of the ordinary. The church 
building has been repaired, a new base- 
ment under the entire building erected, 
adding one-third to its potential capacity. 
Sunday evening, June 15, there was held 
a rededication service and rejoicing when 
Dr. H. C, Gleiss was the speaker and on 
Tuesday evening Pastors Frank Kaiser, 
J. G. Draewel, and B. Graf were the con- 
gratulating speakers. 

A move looking to the establishment of 
a Baptist children’s home is under way 
growing out of a real need in this great 
city and in a sense sponsored by the 
Detroit Baptist Union. A board of di- 
rectors of fifteen was elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Detroit Baptist 
Union and this board is now at work 
on the problems involved. 


Rev. Mark F. Sanborn, pastor of the 
First church and president of the B. 
Y. P. U. A. had the honorary degree of 
D.D. conferred upon him on Wednes- 
day by Kalamazoo College, his alma 
mater. This was a most worthy tribute. 

Rev. James McGee, D.D., pastor of 
Calvary church, the university church, of 
New Haven, Conn., was the honored 
guest and speaker this week at the hun- 
dredth anniversary celebration of the 
founding of Farmington, his native town, 
now a nearby suburb of Detroit. 


The Maine Convention 

The Baptists of Maine gathered for 
their annual session at the First church 
in Sanford, June 10-20. Sanford, near 
the New Hampshire line, is the largest 
in population of any of the towns of 
Maine not under city charter. The great 
plush mills, and mills for other textiles 
have helped make a big and busy, but 
not a boom town. One of the strongest 
churches of the state, Rev. Irad B. Hardy 
pastor, is a leader in the higher life of 
the town and in denominational work 
no less. It over-subscribed its allotment 
of $18,000 in the N. W. M. and over-paid 
it, which is no less commendable. The 
strong churches of Springvale, Rev. J. 
W. Corey at the First church, and Rev. 
C. C. Koch at the Free church, cooper- 
ated heartily in the entertaining. 

The woman’s missionary society held 
its meetings on Tuesday and reported 
the very successful work in all lines of 
missionary endeavor that has marked the 
year. Miss Annie J. Gwynne was re- 
elected president, Mrs. W. P. Breneman, 
secretary; Mrs. Edwin M. Foster, treas- 
urer; the foreign secretaries, Mrs. Annie 
Cobb Smith and Mrs. H. R. Hatch, and 
the home secretaries, Mrs. Florence O. 
Lorimer and Mrs. H. I. Hix, the direc- 
tors of white cross overseas work, Mrs. 
E. C. Whittemore, and for overland 
white cross, Mrs. Hersey and Mrs. 
Whittemore, will continue their work, 
while Mrs. Ralph T. Andem, C. W. C. 
secretary; Mrs. Frank H. Cloudman, 
World Wide Guild secretary; and Mrs. 
Belle Strickland, missionary educational 
secretary will attend to these depart- 
ments. 

The features of the ministers’ meeting 
which was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
were the addresses of Dr. M. J. Tomey, 
of Newark, N. J., on pastoral leadership, 
and Dr. Thomas S. Young of Philadel- 
phia on church vacation schools. 

Tuesday evening the director of religi- 
ous education, Rev. Fletcher H. Knollin, 
gave an address on “The Young People’s 
Program.” Rev. R. T. Andem presided, 
and Rev. George F. Finnie introduced 
Rev. Samuel F. Lindsay of Brookline, 
who gave the young people’s address. 

Dr. Addison B. Lorimer of Central 
Square, Portland, was the president this 
year, and by his fairness and considera- 
tion won the hearty approval of ail. Dr. 
Irving B.- Mower, executive secretary, 
brought encouraging report of the work 
of the year. There has been large gain 
in baptisms and in every department of 
service. The report of the treasurer, Mr. 
George M. Graffam, showed an increase 
of over $50,000 in the invested funds of 
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the convention during the year, r| 
Whittemore read his report as di 
of promotion, showing that Main| 
been above the average of the Sta: 
all its work for the New World }: 
ment. Jt was voted that this , 
should be printed and circulated a 
the churches. 
In terms of tender recognitior| 
confident faith Rev. George C. Sane: 
sented his obituary report. The al 
sermon was preached by Rey, 
Browne of Rockland. It was wort} 
the occasion, clear in thought, ¢o| 
hensive in grasp, of excellent spirit, 
inspiring to the highest service, | 
special address of the afternoon w!| 
Dr. Floyd F. Carr of Massachuset| 
“The Way to Brotherhood,” and} 
Dr. Joseph C. Robbins gave a comp} 
picture of the work on foreign fiel| 
it stands today. President Gray of | 
College presented “The Chang 
Christ.” ! 
In the evening, after addresse! 
“Goals to be Reached” by Rey, Jo) 
Pendleton and Rev. A. E. Kingsley} 
pageant “For Christ and the Truth’) 
presented by some seventy-five o}{ 
people of Sanford and Springvale 1 
the artistic direction of Mrs. “Ira! 
Hardy. It furnished an evening off 
delight and no little instruction, | 
special thanks of the conventign | 
voted to Mrs. Hardy and her assoc} 
On Thursday morning elections § 
held. After a very decisive vote to e 
lish the Maine Board of Missionary, 
operation and continue the servic 
Director Whittemore, a vote which} 
“made unanimous” the conventior| 
ficers were elected. Executive Seeri 
Mower for the twenty-first time / 
elected without opposing candida 
recognition of wise and successful } 
ership. The new president is Mr. Ir 
S. Brown, a business man of Waterl 
who has been helpfully connected i 
denominational work and has beet! 
chairman of the laymen’s couneil fol 
past year. 
A special feature of Baptist wol| 
Maine is the educational service — 
dered by Colby and Bates Colleges 
bron Academy, Coburn Institute, Rk 
Institute, Higgins Institute, Main § 
tral Institute, and Parsonsfield Semit 
President Met rian presided at the 1 
ing of the commission of education, @ 
retary Whittemore rendered report! 
the schools and colleges were represit 
by President Gray, Professor Marit 
Principal Hunt, Principal Harthorn i 
Kingsley, Mr. Chase, Mr. Huse; ancl 
Thompson. Special recognition ¥ 
given to pastor Andem for Mis » 
among the students of the Farmiri 
Normal School. | 
An important feature of the conve I 
was the state workers processioné 
which the state force was represente 
pastor-evangelists Evans, Hamlen, a 
Trafton, and missionaries Fletcher} 
Davis. : 
The final evening, after devotion! 
by Rev. C. H. Corey of Springvaless 
as its theme “The Baptist Horizo 
“What the Women expect to See T 
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1 Professor E. C. Merriner of Colby 
| closed a remarkably successful 
4tion, which, by its spirit, its cour- 
id its unity of purpose is full of 
je for the next year. 


mnison Commencement 
By C. H. DICKERMAN 


{yille, O., 16 June.—Because of the 
sof President Clark W. Chamber- 
jommencement week at Denison 
Jsity has yielded somewhat less 
,f general interest than is custom- 
‘Few announcements have, been 
‘of changes for the coming year. 
; the summer work may be 
jon a new women’s dormitory on 
ll) according to Dr. Herbert F. 
1, president of the board of trus- 
his will probably be on the east- 
2m of the crescent, and will repre- 
nother building unit in the Greater 
in Plan. Dr. Ambrose Swascy has 
‘to his gift of the chapel by pro- 
1a sum of $25,000 to construct suit- 
proaches to the building. The 
aipé architect’s plans will be fol- 
/ out in constructing these. For 
ist time commencement exercises 
eld in the Swasey Chapel. The 
tice procession started at Doane 
iny building, and proceeded along 
bwly made walks to the chapel 

Chimes pealing from the tower 
‘gan music pouring out the three 
‘ays’ as the procession entered 
‘beauty and impressiveness to the 
fon. The meeting was presided over 
|. Stilwell until the moment be- 
fae conferring of degrees, when 
Jent Chamberlain appeared from 
istry and was able to remain on 
jutform seated for the rest of the 
i, and make the presentations per- 
|. An interest was lent to his 
ice by the fact that his eldest son, 
vas among those who received dip- 
\ 


| degree of Doctor of Laws was 
(ed upon Milo B. Price, principal 
isbury Academy, who delivered the 
imcement address on “The Returns 
(Christian Education,” and upon 
is L. White, for many years iden- 
[with the administration of the 
an Baptist Home Mission So- 
land (in absentia) upon President 
| DeWitt Burton of the University 
\cago, speaker on the occasion of 
pdication of the Swasey Chapel. 
jE. Downey, ’00, was made Master 
ii, and Donald R. Fitch, ’23, Master 
(nce. Degrees were conferred on 
imbers of the graduating class. Ob- 
ice of Baccalaureate Sunday, June 
\; Begun by the decoration of Dr. 
dson’s grave in Maple Grove Cem- 
‘'y alumnae of Shepardson College. 
ocession of faculty and graduating 
pnd alumni formed at 10 A. M. 
lirched to the Swasey-Chapel. Dr. 
\ L. White, executive secretary of 
‘erican Baptist Home Mission So- 
‘reached the baccalaureate sermon, 
ext: “And for their sakes I 
{7 myself.” 


The alumni memorial service was held 
at the college cemetery at 3:30 P. M., and 
in the evening Vesper music was pro- 
vided in the chapel by Rowland P. Down- 
ing, university organist, and Mrs. Theo- 
dore S. Johnson. Commencement week 
activities began as early as the preced- 
ing Thursday evening, with the Lewis 
Prize Contest in the Granville Baptist 
church. The winners were: debate, Wal- 
lace B. Heiser and William G. Mather, 
Jr.; oration, E. Chester Wellman. On 
Friday morning were held the commence- 
ment exercises of Doane Academy. Dr. 
C. L. Williams, of Granville, gave the 
address. The Samson Talbit Bible Read- 
ing Contest took place in the afternoon. 
In the evening the Denison Masquers 
presented=<"As: You. -Like*1t’\-on. the 
Shepardson campus. Saturday was cele- 
brated as. alumni day and class day. A 
record attendance of alumni for reunions 
was estimated. Class Day exercises took 
place on the campus at 10:30. . At the 
annual business meeting for alumnae of 
Shepardson College a new president, 
Mrs. Alma L. Metcalf, was chosen for 
the year, to succeed Mrs. Mary McKib- 
ben Colby. Other officers were reelected. 
At the luncheon following Miss Helen 
Hunt, of Judson College, Burma, and 
Miss Mary E. Downey, librarian of Deni- 
son, were speakers. Mrs. Mary Schwartz 
Withoff welcomed the graduating class, 
and the response for the class was made 
by Laura Charlotte Thomas. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Society of the Alumni was presided over 
by Samuel B. Brierly, retiring president 
after fourteen years of service. Mr. 
Brierly also attempted to resign from 
the Alumni Council, but his resignation 
was not accepted. Immediately after- 
ward a resolution of appreciation was 
passed unanimously. The meeting ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the pro- 
ject of a memorial building, to be pre- 
sented by the alumni to Denison on the 
occasion of the coming centennial in 
1931. The Dix plan of class reunions 
was adopted. The committee of tellers 
in charge of the election by mail ballot 
reported the choice of V. Ernest Field, 
03, of Indianapolis, as new president 
of the society. A plan to finance a per- 
manent executive secretary was dis- 
cussed, and a committee appointed to se- 
cure pledges to the amount of $1500 year- 
ly for a term of years was appointed. 
The trustees have agreed to subscribe 
an equal amount, if the alumni can pro- 
vide this sum. In the afternoon the an- 
nual alumni-varsity baseball game was 
played on Deeds Field. A recital by 
eraduates of the Conservatory of Music 
was held in Recital Hall at 7:30, followed 
by the president’s reception (Mrs. Cham- 
Derlain receiving), and the annual fra- 
and club serenades. A _ group 
sine” with lantern-slides bearing the 
words of songs and pictures of the camp- 
us was a feature of the evening. An- 
nouncement is made that the university 
has received the following gifts during 
the year: From the estate of V. L. 
Thomas, $10,000; from the Hauck Estate. 
$30,000; from the Education Board of 
the Northern Baptist Convention $110,- 
000. 


ternity 
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Commencement at Shurtleff 
College 


The commencement activities of Shurt 
leff College began with the recital of 
the students of the Public Speaking De- 
partment on Thursday, June 5th. Since 
the establishing of this department sev 
eral years ago, there has been an annual 
recital setting forth the different types 
of work done during the year. The 
one this year was more ambitious than 
usual, and showed considerable amount 
of training, careful direction, and deep 
appreciation. The conservatory recital 
was given on the following evening. This 
program was participated in by differ 
ent students of the Department in piano, 
violin, and voice. It was well attended, 
and much appreciation was shown for 
the different numbers presented. Sunday 
morning June &th, in the Baptist Church, 
was held the services incident to the 
baccalaureate sermon given by President 
George Milton Potter. The nearby Pres- 
byterian and Methodist Churches always 
join in this service with the Baptist 
church, and consequently there was a 
large audience to greet the speaker and 
the graduating class. On this occasion, 
as well as on commencement day, the 
procession of graduates. faculty, and stu- 
dents, is formed on the college ground 
and proceeds to the Church. This year 
the procession was larger than usual, 
and was full of color, as the faculty 
wore their hoods for the first time for 
several years. President Potter spoke 
to the young people Jargely on the duties 
of educated young people in the present- 
dav, and their contribution to, and solv- 
ing of the social and religious problems 
confronting the country. Monday night 
was given over to the junior and fresh- 
man classes, as they participated in the 
contests, respectively, for the Jackson 
and Durden prizes in oratory. Miss Dor- 
othy Zang of Kewanee, and Miss Maur- 
ine Morgan of Woodriver, IIll., were the 
respective winners of the first and sec- 
ond Jackson prizes—while Randall Hil- 
ton of Alton, and Miss Margery Fish of 
Hillsboro, Ill., were the successful con- 
testants for the Durden prizes. A large 
attendarce was noticeable, and much en- 
thusiasm was shown both by the con- 
testants and their friends. The outstand- 
ing occasion of commencement with re- 
gard to audience and enthusiasm, was the 
play given by the members of the senior 
class. This play was presented in the 
gymnasium on Tuesday evening, June 
10th, and was highly creditable, both to 
Professor Harriman, the coach, and to 
the members of the cast. Wednesday 
was given over to the Alumni, who have 
their class reunions and their banquet 
in the evening. The annual Board meet- 
ing of the Trustees was held on Wed- 
nesday. A large number was present, 
and an unusually pleasant and profitable 
meeting was held. Thursday saw a large 
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Between Us 

Dr. W. A. Davison, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Vermont Baptist State Con- 
vention, writes us: “I want to assure you 
that we have done and shall continue to 
do what we can to sell THE BapristT in 
Vermont. Miss Orton, my secretary and 
secretary of literature, takes copies of 
the paper to every convention and every 
conference trying to get subscriptions.” 
Such enthusiastic cooperation on the 
part of our State Secretaries will help us 
introduce THe Baptist into multitudes 
of Baptist homes this year. 
| To explain and interpret our Denomi- 
national Program and to keep the con- 
stitutency informed of its progress as 
well as to tone up the morale of the 
whole Convention comprise the task to 
be attempted this year by Tur Baptist. 
| Where could you invest your money 
more effectively for missions and evan- 
gelism than by joining the men and 
women who are sending us their personal 
checks to be used in giving THe Baptist 
to those who cannot afford it? Mr. W. 
W. Rulifson of Munford, N. Y., in send- 
ing us his check for $5.00 to cover his 
own subscription, asks that we use the 
extra $2.50 for some one else. He writes: 
“Perhaps you know of some dear old 
man that has given his best years to the 
service of the Lord and cannot afford 
Tue Baptist. If so please send it to him.” 
You too may make somebody happy for 
a whole year. Send us your check to- 
day. 
“I am a booster for Tur Baptist and 
shall be glad to do anything within my 
power in my new territory,” writes Ed- 
ward O. Clark, as he goes June 15 from 
Pitman, N. J., to the Chevy Chase field, 
Washington, D. C. Such loyal pastors 
guarantee the success of our denomina- 
tional) program as it is promulgated 
through Tue Baprist. What a fine sense 
of joyous satisfaction must be experienced 
by such a pastor who is doing his part 
to help realize that glad day when in- 
formation and good cheer alike shall be 
shared by every Baptist family in our 
great convention! 


(Continued from page 531) 
procession wending its way to the Bap- 
tist Church, where the class was grad- 
uated with an enthusiastic crowd of re- 
latives and friends attending the annual 
commencement exercises. Dr. John A. 
Earl of Chicago, was the speaker, and 
in the most convincing, able, and appeal- 
ing address, he spoke to the class and 
their friends on the subject, “Five and 
Two are Seven.” Dr. Earl was at his 
best, and the numerous friends and pa- 
trons of the school were delighted with 
his humor, with his arguments, and with 
his convincing remarks, as he made a 
plea for the cultivation of the sense of 
humor in life. Twenty-one young peo- 
ple were graduated—fifteen men and six 
women. It was the largest class, save 
one, that has been graduated in recent 
years. In addition to the twenty-one 
graduates, the College bestowed the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. 
J. W. Hoyt, pastor of the Belden Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Chicago, and the 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Pro- 
fessor C. E. Osborne, head of the chem- 
istry department of the high school, Oak 
Park, Ill, and a graduate of Shurtleff 
College of the class of 1896. Many prizes, 
awards, and honors, were awarded, and 
altogether it was a most enjoyable com- 
mencement. The valedictorian of the 
class was Miss Helen Pfeiffer of Alton, 
Ill. Miss Pfeiffer also wins the Shurt- 
leff College scholarship at the University 
of Illinois which carries with it a stipend 
of $350.00 per year. Mr. Walton Faires 
of St. Jacob, Ill, won the Castle Me- 
morial prize for public speaking. Mr. 
Faires, who is a veteran of the World 
War, began his work in Shurtleff Col- 
lege before the breaking out of the war. 
The Charles M. Roe prize for highest 
scholarship in freshman and sophomore 
years, was awarded to Homer Duffey, 
of Alton, III. 


Commencement of Peddie 
School 


Seventy-three members of the Senior 
Class of the Peddie School received their 
diplomas from Judge Horace Roberson, 
vice-president of the Board of Corpora- 
tors, at the fifty-eighth annual commence- 
ment exercises held in the First Baptist 

hurch, Hightstown, N. j., on June 9. 
The class was the largest ever graduated 
from Peddie. The commencement pro- 
gram opened Saturday evening, June 7, 
with a presentation of “The Gipsy Trail,” 
a three act comedy, by the Peddie 
Dramatic Club in the Greek Theatre on 
the campus. Sunday services were held 
morning and evening in the First Bap- 
tist Church, the speakers being the Rev. 
Joseph C. Hazen, D! D., of East Orange, 
N. Y., and Judge Harold B. Wells, 94, of 
Bordentown, N. J. The new $350,000 
administration and classroom building, 
to be known as “Memorial Hall,” was 
dedicated at appropriate exercises held 
Monday morning, June 9. An address 
was delivered by Judge Oliver B. Dick- 
inson, ’74, of the United States District 
Court for Eastern Pennsylvania. The an- 
nual alumni dinner and meeting were 
held in the school dining hall following 
these exercises. At the commencement 
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exercises proper, held Monday after; 
orations were delivered by three r 
ers of the graduating class on vai 
phases of World Peace. The comm 
ment address was delivered by the 
James A. Hamilton, ’94, Secretar 
State for New York. The addressi 
followed by the presentation of ol 

: 


' 


and the award of prizes. The New Vi 
Movement Scholarships were aw: 
to Richard Madden and Harold Flet' 
members of the Junior Class, 
Wyckoff Honor Fellowship and. 
Bushell Service Prize, generally reg: 
as among the highest honors to be 
tained at Pedie, were won by Harr) 
Muecke and Thowas P. Ellis, rej 
tively. Nine members of the class of) 
were iniated into membership in 
Cum Laude Society, an organizi| 
corresponding to Phi Beta Kappa, j 
Judge Oliver B. Dickinson, ’74, and 
roll Larrabee, ’14, assistant edito! 
Printers’ Ink, were iniated into honc; 
membership in the organization, | 
commencement exercises were atte) 
by a large number of alumni, the cle) 
of 1894 and 1914 being especially 

represented. An alumni “get-toget| 
was held in the Wilson Hall game 5) 
Sunday evening. 
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(ommencement Week at 
Grand Island College 


le commencement events at Grand 
id College were marked by a large 
{dance and enthusiastic spirit. The 
s-am filled with interesting events 
61 Sunday evening, June 1, with the 
talaureate Service held at the Lied- 
siz, the largest auditorium in the 
, Five or six hundred were present 
joy the exercises. The college glee 
| provided the music and President 
] Wells gave the Baccalaureate ser- 
Jon the subject “Face to Face with 
/’ He took his text from one of the 
riences of Moses and applied the 
jiple to our daily life. He said that 
, experiences as these indicated in- 
:y with God from which comes a 
sof richness, fulness and _ satisfac- 
, that this experience provided mo- 
¢and power for creative work; that 
s are four agencies which aid us in 
ig this fellowship with God; viz., 
sevelation of Christ, the influence of 
shurch, the message of the Bible, and 
sise of prayer. Great leaders like 
h, Paul, Martin Luther, John Cal- 
\John G. Finney and D. L. Moody 
‘ved inspiration for their work 
“igh coming face to face with God. 
‘As an impressive Baccalaureate serv- 
‘hich will be remembered by all who 
| in attendance. 


}) 


Financial Matters 


/ the meeting of the trustees which 
‘held at four o’clock on Thursday 
‘noon, the president reported that the 
‘pts for the year ‘amounted to 
323.98 and the expenditures for the 
int expenses were $70,030.33, giving 
st increase for the fiscal year of 
93.45. Some of this has been set 
| to aid the Alumni in building a 
edent’s house. Some _ has_ been 
d to the endowment fund and 
has been used to reduce the col- 
notes. It was reported that the 
Ige had notes in the bank at the 
ent time amounting only to $505. 
| productive endowment funds has 
¢ imcreased during the year from 
28.45 to $63,387.17. The total re- 
is of the New World Movement dur- 
jhe five year period was $113,856.49. 
Lexpectancy of the college from this 
ment was $365,000. The trustees 
lidered the matter of funds and dis- 
ed seriously the necessity of a cam- 
11 to raise funds with which to re- 
)} the gymnasium which was de- 
ved, and to add to our endowment 
3. A special mecting was called the 
jwing day and it was decided that 
AS necessary for the college to put 
campaign and the probable amount 
Ih the college will ask of the citi- 
| of Grand Island and the Baptist 
‘le of the state is $250,000. 


: 
| Thursday evening a reception was 
1 to the seniors, alumni and former 

ints, and the trustees and_ their 

13, It was a very pleasant occasion. 

| music was furnished by the Con- 

\itory Trio, one member of which is 

| Wells, daughter of the president. 

podly number of the alumni had 1¢- 


turned and the greetings were cordial 
and happy. 
The commencement exercises were 


held on Friday morning at ten o'clock. 
The address was given by Rev. E. A. 
Stucker of Ottawa, Kans., and music was 
furnished by the conservatory orchestra. 
In his able address Mr. Stucker stated 
that the Christian college is developing 
leaders and seeks to bring all of our cit- 
izens into right relations to history, to 
the world in which we live, and to the 


outstanding needs of life. At the close 
of the address President Wells pre- 
sented diplomas, conferring A. B. de- 


grees upon the mollowing candidates: 
Oscar Auttritt, Mrs. Bessie Burrows, 
Lorenzo Black, Pearl Eberly, Margaret 
Firth, Louis Heyde, Irving Johnson, 
Alice Lindburg, Gladys McDonald, John 
Rice, Henry F. Rouse, Sylvester Scott, 
Mrs. Elsie Daly, Carter Simpson, and 
Ruth Shattuck. 


(Continued on page 534) 
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what the Pacifists tried to do at the 

_/ Methodists’ Quadrennial Conference at 

Springfield, Massachusetts? 

Have you read the comments by well known writers as to 
—__/ = «6the great issue at the General Assembly 

of the Presbyterian Church at Grand Rapids, Michigan? 


- that the Fundamentalist Conference at 
Do you know Minneapolis will mean more to the Church 


than now appears on the surface? 


Dr. James M. Gray 


will discuss this momentous subject in the July number 
of the Moody Bible Institute Monthly under the title 


“Modernism a Foe 
To Good Government” 


(If you have read what the others have said—now read what Dr. Gray says) 

Dr. Gray’s previous articles in Moody Bible Institute Monthly on “The 
Deadline of Doctrine Around the Church” and ‘““Why We Believe the Bible 
Will Stand,” etc., have been republished in pamphlet formin several editions, 
i Every lover of the truth will appreciate Dr. 
Gray’s present contribution to this great controversy. 


A four months’ subscription to the 
Moody Bible Institute Monthly 
is now being offered for 50 cents, 
beginning with the July issue, which 
contains this remarkable article by 

Dr. Gray. 
| eee 
| Those wishing the July issue only 
| 


may simp!y send 20 cents in silver or 


| 2c stamps with full name and address. 
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At the commencement dinner which 
followed, the main subject was “Rela- 
tionships,’ and D'r. Geo. Sutherland, 
president emeritus of the college acted 
as toastmaster. Miss Esther Hile, a 
graduate of the class of 1923, spoke on 
“The Relation of the Alumni to the Col- 
lege.” Irving Johnson, a member of the 
graduating class, gave a toast on “The 
Relation of the Student Body to the Col- 
lege.” Mr. George Cowton, president of 
the chamber of commerce, spoke regard- 
ing the attitude of the city toward the 
college. Mr. I. W. Carpenter of Omaha, 
who is a member of the board of trus- 
tees, spoke of the great Christian re- 
sponsibilities which are resting upon the 
college. During the program music was 
given by the girls’ quartet. The num- 
ber which received the greatest applause 
was a song recently composed by Mrs. 
Wells. 

The prizes and awards in athletics 
were presented by Prof. A. C. Rice. 
While presenting these awards, Mr. Rice 
announced that Harry Powers, a grad- 
uate of the class of -’23, who had re- 
ceived a teaching fellowship of $350 at 
the University of Nebraska for the year 
which has just come to a close, had been 
awarded a scholarship of $1000 for the 
coming year at Harvard Medical Col- 
lege. 

The prizes for the academy and for 
students taking part in Forensics were 
announced by Professor R. B. Stevens. 
The Lesher prizes for students employed 
as janitors and helpers about the college 
. were presented by Dean Charles Firth. 
Professor F. G. Meserve of the biology 
department presented a set of dissecting 
instruments to Miss Ruth Shattuck for 
excellence in biology. He announced 
that Carter Simpson, a member of the 
present graduating class, has been 
awarded a fellowship of $310 at the 
University of Nebraska for the coming 
year. Miss Eloise Whitwer, a graduate 
of 1923, who received a fellowship in the 
biology department of the University of 
Nebraska last year, has recently been 
elected to the Sigma Xi Society, which 
is a scientific society. 


New Hampshire Notes 


Colby Academy, New London, N. H.,, 
held its commencement June 9. The best 
of June weather gave the occasion a most 
favorable setting. The largest class was 
graduated in the history of the Acad- 
emy. Forty-nine graduates received 
their diplamas. The finest grade of New 
Hampshire young people make up the 
greater part. of this class. Some who 
graduated were from outside of New 
Hampshire. The school was never in 
better condition as to its finances and 
management. At the graduation there 
were two addresses by the salutatorian 
and valedictorian. The speaker for the 
occasion was President C. D. Gray of 
Bates College, Maine. Mr. 9H. Leslie 
Sawyer completed his second year as 
headmaster of the Academy and will con- 
tinue serving the school in this capacity. 
Following the graduation there was an 
alumni dinner at the New London Inn 
and the annual meeting of the trustees. 


The outlook for the work of the Acad- 
emy was never brighter. 

We record with sorrow the death of 
Mrs. Florence Fitzpatric, wife of Rev. 
F. W. Fitzpatric, pastor of the churc 
at Belmont. Mrs. Fitzpatric has suf- 
fered: from a long illness. The funeral 
was in charge of Rev. J. K. Miller, pas- 
tor at large of the New Hampshire Con- 
vention, assisted by Rev. C. E. Davis, 
formerly a pastor of the neighboring 
Baptist church in Belmont. Mrs. Fitz- 
patric by her devoted life to the Chris- 
tian cause and many ministries to the 
people in the community occupied a 
large place in the hearts of the people. 
The attendance at the funeral services 
was very large. Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatric 
have labored in this pastorate eleven and 
one-half years. It is the first and only 
pastorate Mr. Fitzpatric has held since 
being ordained. 

The Wentworth quarterly meeting was 
recently held with the church at Orange 
and was largely attended. This quar- 
terly meeting is a continuation of the 
original Free Baptist practice. This par- 
ticular quarterly meeting is carried on 
by two churches which remain in exist- 
ence of a larger circle of churches that 
once constituted this quarterly meeting. 
Two meetings a year are held by these 
two rural churches. They are always 
largely attended, and continue to be a 
great inspiration to both churches. 


North Dakota News 


The Fargo Baptist church has recently 
purchased property to make additional 
room for its new church and Sunday 
school project. Dr. H. R. Best is lead- 
ing the church forward enthusiastically. 
The plan is to put up the Sunday school 
unit next year. 

Rey. A. Sterling Barner, pastor of the 
Grand Forks First Baptist church, visited 
friends in New York City following the 
Milwaukee convention. 

Rev. C. W. Finwall, pastor of the 
Fargo Immanuel church, is under the 
doctors care at Mounds Park Sanitarium 
if ote Att 

Philip Johnson of the Northern Bap- 
tist Seminary will be the student pastor 
at Bottineau during the summer. 

Roger Wickstrand of Bethel Academy 
will be student pastor at Coleharbor 
again this summer. 

Roscoe M. Bailey became pastor at 
Crystal, May 15. 

Bengt Anderson of Bethel Seminary, 
St. Paul, has accepted the pastorate of 
the Kulm Swedish Baptist church. 

Carl E. Olson of the Bethel Seminary 
will be student summer pastor at Rut- 
land. 

Rev. C. J. Hill has been appointed as 
tent evangelist for the summer. He will 
have charge of the large new tent pur- 
chased by the Norwegian Conference. 
Olaf Sivertsen of the Northern Baptist 
Seminary will help him with the music 
and in personal work. 

The Powers Lake church was twenty- 
one years old June 5. On that day the 
church ordained two of its members to 
the gospel ministry; Peter E. Lorentzen 
and Olaf Sivertsen. Reverend Lorentzen 
has accepted the call to the Logan 
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The Editor’s Notes on the 
Lesson for July 13 


THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS 


Lesson Text, Luke 2:40-52, 
Golden Text, Luke 2:52 


Only Luke tells us a little bit about 
the boyhood of Jesus. As a physician he 
was doubtless interested in the develop- 
ment of the wonderful child born under 
such supernatural circumstances in Beth- 
lehem., In this one event he has given 
us the key to the secret of the expand- 
ing life of the boy. 


The Boy’s Adventure. 


Every normal boy dreams and builds 
castles in the air. His imagination paints 
pictures full of color and action. He lives 
in an atmosphere of the heroic. Jesus 
was no exception to this rule. His first 
visit to the holy city when he was twelve 
must have been filled with vital interest 
which only a boy can enjoy and appre- 
ciate. Every mile of the journey from 
Nazareth to Jerusalem was strewn with 
the flowers of patriotism. All the thrill- 
ing events of the past history of his 
pecple which he had been taught at his 
mother’s knee and in the synagogue 
school were revived and glorified as he 
passed the memorable spots made sacred 
by prophets and priests and kings. But 
all this was but a preface to the volume 
of thrills which he was to experience 
in the holy city. For the first time in 
his life he was carried away on the high 
tide of sentiment and forgot his parents 
in the excitement of visiting the places 
of greatest interest and especially the 
temple. He was full of questions which 
nobody could answer, and he was full 
of answers which nobody could question. 


The Boy’s Religion. 


The boy’s religion was a part of the 
development of his personality and not 
something extra thrown in as excess bag- 
gage. The love of adventure and the re- 
ligious life are all of one piece. There 
were no compartments in the life of 
Jesus either as a boy or as a man. His 
personality was unified, his integrity was 
indivisible. His adventure as a boy was 
religion and his religion was adventure. 
We do not know what questions he asked 
the official teachers in the temple, but 
we can imagine he might have inquired 
with the naivete of a child why they 
had made religion so unnatural and for- 
bidding. There is a very real sense in 
which Jesus never grew up. Of course 
he grew in body and in mind, but he 
always kept the heart of a boy and the 
spirit of a little child. It is this fact 
that accounts for his early recognition 
of the heavenly Father. It was no dis- 
respect to his parents when he said to 
them, “Know ye not that I must be in 
my Father’s house?” It was simply his 
childlike way of saying, “Where would 
you expect to find a child of God, but 
in his Father’s house?” It is to be * 
gretted that the religion of Jesus has 
not always been kept on this normal and 
natural plane. We say this with due 
regard for the supernatural in religion, 
but the supernatural in the religion of 
Christ is never anti-natural. 
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»quare church of Chicago. Reverend 


‘ivertsen has one year more of work 
t the Northern Baptist Theological 
seminary. June 5 was also the tenth 
nniversary of the marriage of the pas- 
or, Rev. and Mrs. E. Monnes. The 
hurch and friends presented them with 
well filled purse. This day also 


narked the fourteenth anniversary of the 
yaptism of Mr. Sivertsen. During the 
wenty-one years of its existence the 
Yowers Lake church has sent out four 
‘oung men as ministers and three young 
vyomen as missionaries. Rey. Olaf Bred- 
ng, president of the Norwegian Baptist 
Sonference in North America was or- 
lained by the Powers Lake church the 
lay following its organization. The 
shurch is under the necessity of building 
an addition to its building to accommo- 
date its growing audiences and large 
Sunday school. 


Chicago—West Virginia 
Letter 


After the Meeting 

Middleton of England never wrote a bet- 
ter thing than his “Getting back from Kes- 
wick”—the after thoughts of those great 
meetings of power. What are one’s re- 
‘actions from Milwaukee? 

It was good to be at the press table with 
old friends of the quill; Brookins and 
Grose and Lippard and Killam and John 
Earl; but some are absent. It was good 
to join in these mighty meetings of prayer, 
and also to listen to Shields and Riley and 
Porter. They were all in deep earnest, 
prayerfully so, in both meetings. 

It was good to greet brethren from east 
and west, half forgotten, but loving still. 
It was good, with all our strong individual- 
ism—that is natural with Baptists—to keep 
together and to sing “Diadem’” with one 
voice. And this is the text of scripture 
that keeps coming back, “Let brotherly love 
continue.” That solves the problem; that 
does the work; that holds us as one—‘love 
never faileth.” . 

And here is the personal determination 
that always holds me, if you please, and 
stays me:—/ am a Baptist, and I love the 
Book, and I love the brethren. 
go on together. God sei dank. 


Courage, Brother 

They tell us, the saloon is coming 
back. Very well, it is the way of evil, 
when its cup is full and it reaches its 
ultimate. Let it come back-to its utter 
discomfiture and death. 
_ Satan is coming back sometict¢: and 
it will be the end of him. Here it stands 
in the Word, (Rev. 20) “And when the 
thousand years are expired, Satan shall 
be loosed out of his prison. And he shall 
gO out to deceive the nations, which are 
in the four corners of the earth, Gog 
and Magog, to gather them to battle, the 
number of whom is as the sand of the 
Sea. And they went up on the breadth 
of the earth and compassed the camps 
of the saints about, and the beloved city; 
and fire came down from God out of 
heaven and devoured them. And _ the 
devil which deceived them was cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone, where the 
beast and the false prophet are—and 


And so we 


death and hell were cast into the lake 
of fire. This is the second death.” 
Denominational Day 

It was a time of stirring testimony to 
the New Testament faith over the coun- 
try. Frederick L. Anderson and others 
helped us in it, not a little. The word 
went forth on every hand, the word we 
preach. It is not always easy to get a 
delcaration of faith acceptable to all, for 
there are many minds, but the Baptist 
pulpit from church to church gives forth 
no uncertain sound: This at least— 

The authority and sufficiency of the 
Word of God—no tradition: 

The divine sovereignity and sufficiency 
of the Christ-no priest, save the High 
Priest at the throne. 

The earthly supremacy and sufficiency 
of the Holy Ghost-no that 
within; 

The competence and sufficiency of the 
believing soul-no saving form or ritual; 

The independence and sufficiency of 


mee, Save 


the local church-no lording state, or 
hierarchy. 

Jesus only. Go, and in this sign con- 
quer. 


West Virginian Matters es 

We were glad to be represented at the 
meetings by thirty or forty of our high 
ground Baptists, Sec. A. S. Kelly in the 
lead. Secretary Stump, now of New 
York, belongs to us too. And Pres. 
Purinton was on the resolution commit- 
tee, as usual. 

We had a happy banquet together. I 
couldn’t help but wave a brotherly greet- 
ing to the Iowa bunch, a big one, across 
the way, singing their “tall corn” song. 

We are sending a fair delegation to 
the B. Y. P. U. at Denver. Next year, 
perhaps we will all meet together in the 
“general anniversaries.” That is the 
present plan, young and old together. 

Dr. Clarence Kemper of Charlestown 
First has entered the new church home, 
and is off now at Granville where we 
are running him strong for alumni presi- 
dent. 
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Day before yesterday Dr. Elkanah 
Hulley preached the baccalaureate at 
Broaddus. We feel honored in having 


him elected this year as chairman of the 
educational board for all the Northern 
Convention. 

Dr. C. H. Harrington has taken hold 
strongly at Charleston Calvary, and pas- 
tor Sayles—we knew him at Bucknell— 


follows him at Peston with great accept- 


ance. 
Dr. F: E. Brininstool makes Parkers- 
burg his headquarters now. 


Getting ready here for the assembly 
at Philippi, Aug. 5 and on. 
So, as ever, this epistle from the Phil- 
ippians is an epistle of joy. 
Want Ads 
Teachers Wanted for Bishop College, an 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
school for negroes. Positions open: Col- 
lege—1. Spanish and French; 2. Biology 
and Physics; 3. Chemistry.—Salaries, $1205. 
—High School: 1. French and English. 2. 
Librarian; 3. Violin; Piano and choir train- 
ing. Salaries $900 to $1080.—Furnished 
room, laundry, good table board $8.50 per 
week. Applicants should give information 
concerning education, experience, refer- 
ences; attitude toward the Bible, dancing, 


ecard playing. Send photograph. Address 
Cc. H. Maxson, President, Marshall, Texas. 


Evangelist Edwin R. Dow of Wheaton, 


Tll., will be available as pulpit supply 
from June 29 to Sept. 7, inclusive. Ref- 
erence; his pastor, Dr. S. T. Ford. 


Your Churth Needs Trained Woman 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting all 
sorts of meetings, Daily Vacation and 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. U., Jun- 
iors, etc., etc. We can send such, able, 
zealous, refined, pleasing, graduates May 
21, Baptist Women’s Training School, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Wanted: <A Baptist young woman who 
has had specialized training and experience 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domes- 
tic Science to teach these subjects in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara D. 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. ; 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack with 
special summer Offer. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Pastorate wanted by young 
successful minister desiring to 
larger field of service. Go anywhere Lord 
may lead. Best of references. Give full 
information first letter. Address H. D,, 
The Baptist. 


educated, 
move to 


Rial abil steals aids 


HASTINGS, MINN. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 516.) 


Dr. John Y. Aitchison has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
University of Chicago, and after a needed 
vacation will enter upon his new duties 
in September. Dr. Aitchison will be as- 
sociated with President Burton in the 
planning and execution of the university’s 
program of development to meet the in- 
creased demands both in enrolment and 
the scope of its work which are being 
made upon it. 


The Continent commenting on the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly which 
were held recently in Grand Rapids asks 
“What was wrong in the assembly?” 
The trouble was not to be found, the 
editor says, in parliamentary procedure, 
nor in heated discussions and emphatic 
disagreements. “It was a _ difference 
deeper down beneath the surface—polite- 
ly hidden but none the less invading si- 
lently the consciousness of every reflec- 
tive member of the body—and that was 
a lack of mutual confidence among the 
meinbers. It was solely in the unspeak- 
ably unhappy fact that men did not trust 
one another.” This mistrust came be- 
cause of intimations and even accusa- 
tions that men professing to follow Jesus 
are inwardly disloyal to their Master 
and bent on destroying the religion that 
he taught. “Two men who differ in their 
interpretations of the gospel truth can 
talk their hearts out to each other with- 
out reserve if they love and trust each 
other. But two men cannot talk to- 
gether, even over differences totally in- 
significant, if they have by any means 
come to think of each other as either 
dishonest or unfair.” And what is true 
of Presbyterians is equally true of Bap- 
tist brethren. 


Fannie Holman writing, of the work 
at Iloilo, P. I., says: “There are nine 
girls taking the first year kindergarten 
course and six in the graduating class. 
They are splendid and so willing to get 
all they can from their work. As with 
girls everywhere, it is necessary to give 
many, many suggestions quite frequently. 
They are very young, for they are not 
even high school girls, but come to us 
from the seventh grade, that being the 
last grade in the elementary schools. 
There are three kindergartens in con- 
nection with our training school and 
these are taught by native teachers. 
Through the kindergarten we come in 
touch with homes and have an opportun- 
ity to extend an invitation to the serv- 
ices. A little boy in one of our kinder- 
gartens, after hearing the stories told 
in the kindergarten, refused to pray to 
the images any longer. He said, ‘They 
cannot hear our prayers. Only God 
can.’ Another child, a little “girl, as she 
was going to the Catholic church as 
usual with her grandfather, stopped in 
front of our Sunday school and said, 
‘You can go to your church, but this 
is mine.’ She was allowed to go. Both 
these children’s parents and grandpar- 
ents have become interested. It is quite 
true—‘A little child shall lead them.’” 


Rev. C. L. Trawin recently resigned 
the pastorate of the First church, Mc- 
Minnville, Ore., to pursue graduate work 
for his master’s degree. The church in- 
stead of granting his request gave him 
a leave of absence. Mr. Trawin is now 
at the University of Chicago and will 
supply the Englewood church, Chicago, 
during July and August. He expects to 
return to his home in McMinnville about 
Sept. 1. 


Dr. W. S. Abernethy of Calvary 
church, Washington, D. C., writes: “A 
woman giving the name of Martha Jew- 
ett and her residence as Washington and 
also claiming to be a member of my 
church is working on the sympathies of 
people, particularly the ministers, 
throughout the country. She claims to 
have run out of money and asks for 
a loan of $10 or less which she forgets 
to repay. I have several letters from 
persons who have been victimized.” 
When Martha calls harden your heart. 


The commencement exercises of the 
International Baptist Seminary were of 
unusual interest this year. President 
Milton G. Evans gave the address. Over 
100 guests from Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey and New York were 
present. This year an additional prize 
of $25 was offered by Mrs. I. H. O’Hara 
of Philadelphia in memory of her broth- 
er, E. L. Tustin. This was won by Rich- 
ard Mikolon. Warm commendation was 
given by many to President Frank L. 
Anderson and the members of the faculty 
for the progress of the seminary. 


The appointment of H. J. Smith, edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News as as- 
sistant to President Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been announced. 
This action has created a wide interest 
as shown in the comments editorial and 
otherwise in the press of the country. 
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The Chicago Tribune says editorial, 
“Medieval quarrels of town and goy 
are over, and the university of toda 
must justify itself in the eyes of the pul 
lic or suffer. Announcement that H_- 
Smith, shy but distinguished news edit, 
of the Daily News, has been appointe 
assistant to the president of the Un 
versity of Chicago bears out th 
tendency. First, he will make the un 
versity aware of the true public. Se 
ond, he will make the public aware , 
the true university. For the schools a: 
no longer a refuge and release from pul 
lic responsibility. They are a funetion; 
part of the community that suppor: 
them. And Chicago university is nc 
exempt. The tendency has its danger 
It leads to a delicate crisis in academ} 
point of view that has not yet been ar 
swered. Though the public should indee 
sit in invisibly at every meeting of th 
trustees and in every executive counci 
the mob mind of the great metropoli| 
the hurrah of every passing fad and ser 
timentalism must be resisted. For mas 
opinion is the greatest of tyrants. It } 
easily manipulated. It can  destro 
academic freedom. Mr. Smith’s job is | 
difficult one. If we know him rightly, h 
will not play to the biggest noise in hi 
environment. He will reach for that deer 
er stratum of public opinion that is soun 
and fundamentally liberal. On that mor 
stable element in every man’s belief mus 
colleges be built.” This news is of spe 
cial interest to Baptists. Mr. Smith’ 
father, Dr. Justin A. Smith, was fo 
forty-two years the editor of Th 
Standard, now The Baptist, and the so 
served the paper for more than thre 
years before going to the Daily New: 


Sunday, June 15, was a day of speci: 
rejoicing for the church in Hasting: 
Minnesota. The splendid new buildin 
costing $20,000 and well worth a goo 
deal more was dedicated. Three crowde 
services were held during the day, morr 
ing, afternoon and evening. The ac 
companying cut of the building reveal 
the type of structure. Everything is moc 
ern with ample room for educational an 
social needs as well as for worship. Harr 
W. Jones was the achitect, the Minne 
sota Baptist convention gave $5000 c 
the whole amount needed to complete th 
building. The local congregation did th 
rest. No special effort was needed 0 
the day of dedication to raise mone} 
Rev. O. L. Magnuson recently graduate 
from McAlister Colege, St. Paul, is th 
honored pastor under whose. inspirin 
leadership this fine bit of kingdom builc 
ing has been completed. The editor ¢ 
Tue Baprist preached the dedicator 
sermon and greatly enjoyed the hosp 
tality of the Hastings Baptists. Th 
program of dedication was carried 01 
with all the dignity and grace befittin 
the occasion. The church is in the mo 
prosperous condition it has known f 
a generation. 
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A GLIMPSE of the Jordan river, which wanders for nearly two hun- 
dred miles through the Jordan valley well below sea level. The 
Jordan valley was the scene of some of the most tender moments in the 
life of Jesus. “And it came to pass in those days that Jesus came from 
Nazareth of Galilee and was baptized of John in the Jordan.” 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Rev. Alan Pressley Wilson, for the 
past seventeen years rector in charge 
of St. John’s Episcopal church, Mar- 
ietta, Pa. has resigned from the min- 
istry of the Episcopal church. Until 
the time of his acceptance of this charge 
he was a Baptist minister. He seems 
to think that to be pastor of a Baptist 
church is not so bad after all. 

It is with sorrow that we learn of the 
ilIness of Carl H. Milliken, president of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. After 
the meetings in Milwaukee he was 
stricken with typhoid fever at his home 
in Augusta, Me. THE BAPTIST expresses 
the sympathy of all who have learned to 
know and love Mr. Milliken and calls 
upon the people to join in prayer for his 
speedy recovery. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society is one of our great organiza- 
tions with total assets of $14,760,008 and 
a total income of $1,495,064, consisting 
of regular budget receipts amounting to 
$732,499 and designated gifts and specifics 
amounting to $762,565, the designated in- 
come being principally for purposes out- 
side of the New World Movement and 
gifts for other organizations. Of the 
$732,499 received on the operating budget, 
only $672,606 was expended. The income 
in excess of expenditures with certain 
other adjustments made it possible to 
reduce the deficit of the society 'ast year 
from $225,263 on April 30, 923, to $150,- 
706 on April 30, 1924. 

Miss Amy Crosby writing from Tokya 
says: “As soon after the earthquake as 
possible, arrangements were made for 
clearing up the tabernacle and temporary 
repairs, very simple, were made to take 
in refugees and begin work of relief. The 
kindergarten teachers and nursery su- 
perintendent went with others through 
the neighborhood to hunt up our con- 
stituency and to find out the needs of 
any people who were remaining in the 
burned district. As soon as supplies 
came from the government and from 
sympathetic friends, distribution of cloth- 
ing was made and for nearly three 
months milk was given where there were 
little children. Not until about the first 
of October did any childrei come in ex- 
cept those who were living in our build- 
ing with parents. Gradually the num- 
ber increased and by Christmas we had 
about thirty-five, and later this gradually 
grew to fifty. It has been a great joy 
to give out where there has been so much 
need the supply of clothing, etc., which 
was sent for relief work. Truly the 
churches at home have given wonderful 
help and we wish to express special 

thanks for their generosity, which has 
enabled us at Misaki tabernacle to do so 
much this past winter. Even in the 
poor, dilapidated state of our building, 
we have perhaps as many contacts as 
ever before and the whole neighborhood 
seems to know that Misaki tabernacle 
aims to serve.” 


The many friends of Rev. C. W. Fin- 
wall will be glad to learn that he has 
recovered from the illness which took 
him for a time to Mounds Park Sani- 
tarium, St. Paul. He writes enthusiasti- 
cally of the constant care and scientific 
treatment given, and to this he attributes 
his restoration to health. 


Mr. Robert S. Holmes, secretary of the 
national open forum, with headquarters 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., was honored by 
the University of Georgia, which con- 
ferred on him the degree of doctor of 
letters in recognition of his public serv- 
ice, especially in the forum work. Mr. 
Holmes was formerly a member of the 
First church, Lansing, Mich., and for a 
number of years most active in the work 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. kor 
some years he has made Daytona Beach 
his home. Many will be glad to hear of 
his continued service and of the honor 
which has come to him. 


Dr. C. B. Miller, pastor of the First 
Church, Springfield, Mo., is in the ninth 
year of his pastorate. During that time, 
he has received into the church 1364 
members, 547 of these by baptism. The 
present membership is slightly over 1800, 
making a net gain in the eight years of 
above 900. The Sunday school averaged, 
during the last quarter 722, and the 
finances of the church have more than 
quadrupled during the eight-year period. 
Every department of the work is in ex- 
cellent condition, and indications are 
that the coming year will be the best 
in the history of the church. 


A Prayer 
By CHARLES C. EARLE 


see a cozy nook, O God, 
In some sequestered place 
Apart to lie 
When I can fold my hands and nod 
And dream, while others run the 
race, 


Until I die. 


Give me a work so very hard 
That all my powers released and 
free 
To do my best 
And I shall grow in strength up- 
ward . 
And fit for harder service be 
Until I rest. 


This my reward and this thy gift 
From what I am, from more to 
most, 
For this I plead 
Lifted and helped by hands that 
lift 
Enhanced by paying all the cost 
For those in need. 


There are 700 courses and 300 mem. 
bers of the faculty for the summer quar. 
ter at the University of Chicago. There 
has been from year to year a remarkable 
increase in the number of persons ayail: 
ing themselves of these courses. The 
total attendance for the summer quarte; 
a year ago was 6,375. It will doubtles: 
be larger this summer. 


Three Mexicans were recently baptize 
at the _ Immanuel church, Chicago. Thi 
church is facing with courage its tas] 
in the heart of the great city. The da 
will come when the denomination a 
large will appreciate the patience an 
sacrifice of the men and women wh 
have held on to that splendid propert) 
of Immanuel church in a difficult tran 
sition period. 


“As a result of the signing of th 
Indian citizenship act by President Coo 
idge, every native-born Indian in thi 
country is made a citizen of the Unite 
States,’ said Charles H. Burke, “con 
missioner of Indian affairs. The numbe 
of Indians given citizenship by the ne 
legislation is 125,000 he said. There ai 
beside this number 200,000 Indians wh 
are citizens by virtue of other acts. Th! 
act does not remove the restrictions ¢ 
the lands held by the Indians, for tl 
Supreme Court of the United Stati 
has ruled that wardship is not incoi 
sistent with citizenship. It does see 
a bit strange that some such action hy 
not come earlier. Why should not tl) 
descendants of the original owners 
this vast land be citizens? 


Park Avenue, formerly Fifth Avem 
church has concluded its second yea 
work in the new church building. T 
seven-story building is in continuous 4! 
for the gatherings of the church and 
organizations and for interdenomit 
tional and community meetings. A ve) 
beautiful window, 400 years old, f 
been placed in the chancel. It was or} 
in a Belgian cathedral. Two new sily 
lamps are being made for the chance. 
The front of the baptistry, which a) 
serves as the communion table, consi 
of twelve gothic panels with the figus 
of the apostles in the panels. This wi 
is being done -at Ober-Ammergat / 
the best wood carvers. The towers 
being reinforced to carry the caril!l 
which will be installed.in the fall. 1 
work on these fifty-three bells has - 
quired nearly two years. The larg! 
bell is eight feet in the flare, six ania 
half feet high and weighs 20,630 pour: 
The entire set of bells weigh fifty-le 
tons not counting installation featw': 
The church is happy in having accc! 
plished its payment on the New Wed 
Movement. The subscription was 
000,000 and the payments exceeded '' 
amount some $40,000. The church 
accepted the allotment for the curt! 
year. There is a staff of nine paid wc 
ers not counting the choir. The bud? 
for the year is $51,000. 
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“Dr. George R. Varney died on June 


following an operation for appendicitis 
June 10. He held the chair of public 
aking in Linfield College. Will re- 
rt further in letter to THe Baptist,” 
‘ces Leonard W. Riley. 


[he trustees of the First church, Lin- 
n, Neb., surprised Pastor Elmore by 
ting that he be authorized to secure 
assistant who would also act as direc- 
+ of religious education. The church 
's an office secretary and Dr. Pope con- 
‘ues his splendid work with the 
idents. It seems clear that the Lin- 
in church proposes to do its full duty 
its community. 


At the annual meeting of the Min- 
lers and Missionaries Benefit Board of 
> Northern Baptist Convention on 
me 17, 1924, Rev. Avery A. Shaw, 
stor of the Emmanuel Church, Brook- 
4, N. Y., was elected president in place 
Col. Edward H. Haskell, deceased. 
-. Shaw has been one of the most ac- 
-e members of the board since its or- 
mization and for several years has 
rved as chairman of the executive 
mmittee. 


A prospectus of the proposed new Sun- 
y-school building of the Calvary 
urch, Washington, D. C., has come 
‘o our hands. The building will be 
own as the Samuel H. Greene 
emorial. Its estimated cost will be a 
lf million dollars. The front will be 
nstructed of gray limestone and will 
e to a height of eighty feet, afford- 
z space for eight floors. Provision 
s been made for a large banquet hall, 
ating 1000 persons, much needed by 
2 church. This great hall will be used 
Sundays for the Burrall class. It is 
var that Dr. W. S. Abernethy and the 
urch are building with an eye to the 
ture. 


Dr. L. C. Barnes has made a study of 
e twelfth volume of the findings of 
stitute of Social and Religious Re- 
larch, just published. He draws the 
lowing conclusions from the facts 
ntained therein: “Baptist town and 
untry churches are more independent 
home missions than pedobaptist. The 
port referred to shows that only 11 
‘ir cent of Northern Baptist churches 
ceive home mission aid, while many 
her bodies show a percentage of from 
to 50 per cent. The only denomina- 
dn with a better record is the Disciple 
th but 6 per cent. How can one resist 
€ conclusion that the voluntary prin- 
dle of admission into the church, per- 
nal confession, instead of the compul- 
ry Principle—infant baptism—breeds a 
ore independent type of character? 
1e€ extremes are Disciples 6 per cent 
id Episcopalians 49 per cent. Table 
shows another striking fact: Of the 
iptist and Disciple churches only 15.4 
‘tT cent of aided churches compete with 
le another, whereas of Methodist, Con- 
“€gational and Presbyterian churches, 
per cent compete with each other. 
ther tables show vast needs of improve- 
ent by us, but that is another story.” 
T. Barnes, tells us that story also. We 
ant to keep humble. : 


The “American Israelite” publishes in 
full the article from the pen of George 
C. Fetter which appeared in THe Baptist. 
The subject was “Shall the Bible Be 
Read in the Public Schools?” It is given 
a front page position. 


Southern Baptist women set for them- 
selves a goal of $15,000,000 of the 75- 
million campaign and have reached their 
full amount. From now until the close 
of the year they will work to secure the 
balance to be raised to complete that 
fund—the tidy sum of $22,000,000. The 
women as usual have shown great enter- 
prise. 


Keuka College, the new Baptist school 
for women, which was opened in 1921, 
has just completed its third year. Last 
year witnessed great progress as the col- 
lege won the approval of the regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York. The capacity of the school was 
crowded to the limit, and in January the 
trustees voted to build a new dormitory. 
The building is now well under way, and 
it is expected to be ready for use early 
in the fall. In March the regents pianted 
an absolute charter to the college, thus 
guaranteeing its standing among the col- 
leges of the east. 


Describing the Near East as the dan- 
ger zone of the world and asserting that 
a complete overthrow of age-old pol- 
icies and social standards is in progress 
in the Moslem world, Dr. John R. Mott, 
declared that he found the entire Levant 
in a seething ferment of unrest. He 
has just returned to this country after 
an extended trip through these regions 
and through Eastern Europe. “People 
are beginning to look at things differ- 
ently,’ he said, “They are developing 
a broader vision as regards themselves 
and their nations. They are taking 
greater interest in education, in spirit- 
ual, moral and physical uplift. At the 
same time they are extremely restless 
and the situation is inflammable.” 
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At the Mt. Olivet church, Rochester, 
N. Y., on June 4, Hubert Mitchell, a 
recent graduate of Rochester seminary, 
was ordained. Dr. A. E. Isaac was mod- 
erator and Rev. Alex Mackenzie was 
clerk of the council. Dr. €. A: Bar- 
bour preached the sermon 


The church at Northampton, Mass., 
under the leadership of Rev. John F. 
Watts is making steady progress with 
frequent additions by baptism. An un- 
usually large number of Smith College 
students have become student associate 
members. Plans are under way for the 
improvement of the property during the 
summer. 


The First church, Colton, Cal., is ex- 
pecting a new building in the near fu- 
ture. A fund of $63,000 has been pledged 
and the building committee has decided 
upon plans for the structure. Rev. Hor- 
ace B. Blood has been on the field less 
than two years and in that time about 
200 members have been received into 
the church. The activity for better 
equipment has not interfered with the 
missionary gifts of the church, but on 
the other hand has tended to their in- 
crease. 


Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin closes the 
twelfth year of his ministry with the 
Park Avenue church, New York, and en- 
ters upon the fortieth year of his gospel 
ministry. He was ten years in business 
life before entering this work. Beside 
filling his pulpit and performing other 
pastoral duties, he is under appointment 
for important outside engagements. 
During this year he will preach at Yale, 
Cornell and Chicago universities, where 


he has preached frequently. He will 
again deliver the Sanders lectures in 
Union Theological Seminary and is 


scheduled to give the Cole lectures in 
Vanderbilt university in 1926. He is ac- 
tively connected with New York uni- 
versity and recently made the address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa society and 
the honor men of the university. He 
was unanimously elected an honorary 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa society 
by the New York University chapter. 


Thousand Oaks church, Berkeley, Cal., 
broke ground for the first unit of three 
of its church edifice plans, Sunday, June 
15. Lots facing on three avenues cost 
$10,000. The first unit is to cost $33,000. 
All modern needs in church work are an- 
ticipated in the architecture. The type is 
Spanish with stucco finish and tile roof. 
The three units will be built around a 
court with cloisters, flanked by a grove 
of bay trees which will grow from a 
creek bed. Among those who partici- 
pated in the ground-breaking services 
were President C. M. Hill, Rev. E. A. 
Hanley, Rev. C. M. Jones, Rev. Millard 
E wlhomase hey. Cy BeilangleyseMr. 
Joseph H. Jevons and Mr. C. A. Cross, 
besides representatives of neighboring 
churches, and fraternal organizations. 
Miss Mabel H. DeWitt, daughter of the 
late Rev. Henry G. DeWitt, led in the 
ground-breaking. This church is com- 
mitted to the full program of our de- 
nomination and gave $14.49 per capita 
to the New World Movement. Albert 
Ehrgott is the pastor. 
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Rev. William H. Zimmerman has re- 
signed at Waynetown, Ind., and is ready 
for another pastorate. 


The church at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
has called Rev. Gordon Palmer of Los 
Angeles. His acceptance has not as 
yet been announced. Dr. Geo. E. Bur- 
lingame has been acting pastor of the 
church for some months. 


The Albany Park church, Chicago, 
greatly regrets the resignation of its 
pastor, Rev. Albert G. Johnson, who has 
accepted the call of the Temple church, 
Detroit. He will preach his last ser- 
mon in Chicago the last Sunday of 
July, and will begin his new work Sept. 
1. The Albany Park church has grown 
steadily in numbers and influence dur- 
ing the almost eight years of his min- 
istry. 


The board of managers of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, through 
its executive committee, at a meeting 
held on June 19, 1924, has issued a call 
for a special meeting of the American 
Baptist Publication Society to be held in 
the board room of the society’s building, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, July 23, 1924, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, for the election of of- 
ficers, and to consider such other busi- 
ness as may lawfully be brought be- 
fore it. 


You can depend upon Rome to be 
abreast the times in the matter of pub- 
licity. The daily press devotes as much 
or more space to the doings of Catho- 
lics than to the whole of Protestantism. 
The report has gone out that the Vati- 
can will soon install one of the most 
powerful broadcasting stations in the 
world so that the word of the pope can 
be carried to the ends of the earth. Can- 
not Protestantism combine its forces and 
see that its message which has done so 
much to revolutionize the world is kept 
before the people? 


Mr. John Hipp, a Denver attorney and 
clerk of the City Park church, writes: 
“Forty years of lecturing, lawing. and 
fighting have fully convinced me that 
the liquor business is ‘of the devil’ and 
that we need to be ‘wise as serpents’ if 
not harmless as doves in dealing with 
the evil. The public cry just now is the 
sale of wine and beer, and, if they can- 
not obtain the right to sell it by private 
individuals, to have the government 
make such sale. This experiment has 
just been tried in British Columbia, and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, for the month 
of June, has an article entitled ‘Drink 
ing Themselves into the Poor House’ 
by A. B. Macdonald. I have just written 
to the Ladies’ Home Journal and ob- 
tained consent for any newspaper to 
publish the whole or any part of the 
article, upon giving proper credit to 
that journal. If you have not already 
done so, I urge you to obtain a copy 
of it, and, after you have read it I 
am sure you cannot render better sery- 
ice than to publish, at least, the salient 
part of it to warn the public against the 
scheme of the liquor dealers and to show 
the danger there is in the matter.” 


Rev. A. L. Wilkinson, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Mrs. Clymena J. Jenkins of 
Sterling, Ill, were married recently at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Chaplin, 
in Sterling. Rev. J. G. Little officiated at 
the ceremony. Dr. Wilkinson is pastor- 


emeritus of the Sterling church. They 
will make their home in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has voted 
an appropriation for a period of five 
years to cover the expenses of the de- 
velopment plans of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. These plans have to 
do with the medical school and will 
make the school rank with class A medi- 
cal institutions of Europe and America. 
The medical school was opened by Dr. 
Daniel Bliss in 1867 and there are now 
over 700 graduates, natives of all the 
different lands of the Near East and 
representing various religious sects. 


June 15 was a great day in the history 
of the First church, Superior, Wis. At 
that time Dr. Le Grand, executive sec- 
retary of the state convention, had 
charge of the service for the dedication 
of the new building. The entire debt 
on the building is covered by pledges. 
On the evening of that day the Swedish 
church joined in the meeting, the music 
being under the direction of Rev. H. R. 
Peterson of the last named church. The 
new baptistry was dedicated by the bap- 
tism of eight persons by the pastor, Rev. 
Geo. C. Alborn. 


The Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago has in its faculty this sum- 
mer Dr. Jeff D. Ray of the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. We have 
heard that he always keeps busy on Sun- 
days preaching the gospel in city, vil- 
lage or country pulpits, and during his 
temporary residence in Chicago he would 
like to follow the habit of a life time in 
thus rendering service to such churches 
as may need a supply for their pulpits. 
Any church in Chicago or within easy 
reach of Chicago may consider itself for- 
tunate in securing Dr. Ray for one or 
more Sundays during the summer. He 
may be addressed in care of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. 


The appointment of Dr. H. E. Luccock 
as “contributing editor” of the Metho- 
dist Advocates was one of the important 
pieces of work of the general confer- 
ence in Springfield. Considerable agi- 
tation for a combination of the Advo- 
cates was in evidence before the meet- 
ing of the conference. Glenn Frank of 
the Century Magazine was a member of 
the committee to bring in a report. The 
report of the committee was. greatly 
modified in conference and the final de- 
cision was to keep all of the present 
papers and to provide up to eight pages 
in each one from one source. Dr. Luc- 
cock is not a “super-editor” determin- 
ing the policies of the Advocates but he 
is a “contributing” editor, who will give 
his messages to Methodism in all of its 
newspapers. A number of changes in 
editorial management have been brought 
about and by many who have studied 
the movement the plan which has been 
adopted is a long step toward a general 
Advocate. 


THE BAPTTS 


The new budget of the First chure! 
Indianapolis, provides for an assistar 
to Dr. F. E. Taylor at a salary of $30¢ 
per year. The church is already plar 
ning for a series of special meeting 
to be held during the coming seaso 
in which the pastor will be assisted } 
Dr. George W. Truett of Dallas, Tex, 


It is of interest to American Protestan 
to know that the new president ; 
France, Gaston Doumergue, is a Pro 
estant laymen. French Protestants a; 
only one in forty of the population ; 
the country but an investigation mac 
two or three years ago showed that © 
the council of state and chief court ; 
appeals the Protestant element was o1 
in three. 


Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, Baptist cor 
missioner for Europe, was in Vienna 
few days after the attempted assassin 
tion of the Austrian president. T 
visited the hospital, and was received | 
Dr. Seipel’s private secretary, Dr. Wir 
mer, to whom he expressed in the nan 
of Baptists generally, and_ especial 
those of the United States, Britain a) 
Canada, their sympathy with the pre 
dent and their hopes and prayers f 
his speedy and complete restoration. I 
Wimmer warmly thanked the comm 
sioner, and assured him that he wou 
personally convey the message to | 
chief, to whom it would be peculiar 
welcome. 


Brown University of Providence, R. 
on Wednesday, June 18, at its anni 
commencement exercises, conferred t:! 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity | 
Foreign Secretary James H. Franklin} 
the Foreign Mission Society. In conf: 
ring the degree President Faunce us! 
the following citation: “James Het! 
Franklin, born and trained in the Sou 
land, now a citizen of the world, trus’ 
secretary of the American Baptist F: 
eign Mission Society, who by frequ' 
journeys through Orient and Occidi 
has carried counsel and courage to - 
voted servants of the Christian faith < 
made East and West to sit down - 
gether in the kingdom of God.” On & 
same occasion the Japanese ambassad’ 
Masanao Hanihara, received the hon’ 
ary degree of doctor of laws. 


In Washington, D. C., stands the |}: 
tional Baptist Memorial, a cut of whl 
appeared on the front page of Tue B? 
TIST two weeks ago. This memo! 
called at first the Roger Williams Mi 
orial, was begun by the joint action) 
the Northern and Southern Baptist Ci 
ventions in 1917. In 1919 $175,000 » 
placed in the budget of each convent}! 
for the memorial, and in 1922 the cor? 
stone was laid. The Immanuel chv’ 
which worships in this memorial bud 
ing has contributed largely to the }€ 
sent total value of this noble edifice. ! 
much remains to be done. The inte? 
finishing and furnishing are still aw! 
ing the completing of the contracts? 
which the work shall go on. When! 
building is finished it will cost ha 
million dollars including the site. 1 
G. G. Johnson is the honored pastor 

(Continued on page 560.) 
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‘*Killam’s Kollum’”’ 


Y7E have taken the liberty of using as the caption 
of this editorial a headline which appeared for 
long time in THE BAPTIST as a distinctive feature 
f the paper. And we use it because it provides 
1e text for a message of good-will and acknowl- 
dgment on the eve of the date when Mr. Killam 
iall voluntarily relinquish the responsibility which 
e has so long carried as managing editor of THE 
‘APTIST. ‘‘Killam’s Kollum” was not the creation of 
ir. Killam originally, but the title having been given 
>) the publisher’s page by Editors Cleaves and 
IeGuire, the managing editor was quick to utilize it 
or the service it would render to THE BAPTIST, and 
iere appeared in the framework of that title from 
veek to week for nearly three years pictures of his 
ative humor and creative genius. Personality must 
nd avenues of expression. In one man music is the 
rterial highway of expression, in another art, in 
till another invention; but with Mr. Killam the 
Kollum” which he made famous was during the 
veriod of its existence the main artery of his self- 
xpression. 
. An analysis of the “Kollum” reveals the salient 
eatures of the man whose name it bore, and fur- 
iishes the clue to his success as managing editor of 
‘HE BAPTIST. The ‘“Kollum” had an individuality 
ll its own. There was nothing like it in all the 
ange of religious journalism. It was heartily dis- 
ixed by some and just as heartily relished by others; 
ut that very fact proved its distinctive individuality. 
Vhen one opened the paper the first thing that looked 
it him and arrested his attention was “Killam’s Kol- 
um.” Editorials with weighty logic and dignified 
liction, leading articles illustrated with pictures and 
lluminated with wisdom, letters from cities like 
soston and Philadelphia—all these things in the 
nenu could wait until “Killam’s Kollum” was read 
‘rom beginning to end. There was a grip in it that 
ield us, an originality that sustained our interest 
ind a “punch” that made us act and react whether 
we liked the “Kollum” or not. It was a real spinal 
‘olumn heading up in the brain of a man who had 
deas of his own and was not afraid to express them 
n his own unique way. 


: 
: 
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And yet the ‘‘Kollum” though revealing the per- 
sonality of Mr. Killam was never subverted to the 
end of self-exploitation. There is always a tempta- 
tion to use official place and titles for personal ends. 
But a careful study of the “Kollum” discovers the 
passion for service which characterized the man con- 
nected with it for so many months. Reading the 
“Kollum” from week to week we would never ima- 
gine that long nights of toil and dark days of anx- 
iety cut lines of care across the brow and painted 
crow’s-feet under the eyes of the one who made us 
laugh at his sallies of wit and chuckle at the humor- 
ous turn given to some letter from a subscriber who 
took himself too seriously. It is easy to laugh when 
the sun shines shimmering through the trees, weav- 
ing its tapestry of light and shade upon the grass 
and when all is well; but to laugh and make others 
laugh when days are dark and nights are full of 
trouble and nerves are racked with strain is a demon- 
stration of courage which few of us know. The 
“Kollum” never whined. Its keynote was always in 
major. The challenge of service was its bugle call. 
And service was freely rendered beyond all hours 
set by union labor in the happy assurance that it 
was for the kingdom of him who said, “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” Never once did ‘“Killam’s 
Kollum” take occasion to tabulate the hindrances and 
handicaps which constantly operated to neutralize 
the ambitious plans which the managing editor 
cherished for the widest circulation of the paper. In 
spite of changing committees, the coming and going 
of editors, the failure of the General Board of Pro- 
motion to father the child of its own creation, the 
demand for economy, and a score of other things 
just as distressing, ‘Killam’s Kollum” kept on smil- 
ing and serving, loyal to the cooperative program 
of the denomination and refusing to be embittered by 
disappointments and limitations incident to the crea- 
tion and maintenance of an official denominational 
newspaper. 

We parted with the “Kollum” reluctantly. It had 
established a unique place for itself in THE BAPTIST 
and was rendering a distinctive service; but the man 
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responsible for it felt, in view of the fact that he 
would soon relinquish his responsibility as managing 
editor and that the “Kollum” could not very well be 
carried on without his personal and official relation- 
ship to it, the only thing left was to give it decent 
interment. However, in spite of the shock we re- 
ceived at the summary way in which the “Kollum” 
was killed, we still hoped that the man who had 
made it famous would see his way clear to remain 
with the paper indefinitely. It was therefore an occa- 
sion for congratulation when Mr. Killam on his own 
initiative proposed to remain as associate editor if he 
could be relieved of the burden of managing the 
business. This arrangement was happily entered 
into on terms which seemed to meet the demands of 
the situation to the satisfaction of all parties. But 
as Mr. Killam later felt that he could not be con- 
nected officially with the paper without sharing its 
burden of financial responsibility, he resigned. We 
do not know what the future holds for Mr. Killam, 
but a man who has done such notable work for the 
denomination should be utilized in some place of 
leadership for which his exhaustless energy, creative 
genius, rich experience and powers of personality so 
eminently fit him. 


The Pastor 


O better description of a pastor can be found than 
that given by the unknown writer of the letter 
to the Hebrews in his colorful picture of the high 
priest in chapter five. We have looked long and stead- 
fastly at this picture relecting the soft glow of the 
twilight of the old dispensation, and have seen in 
it not only the face of the simple high priest of primi- 
tive times but the face of our Lord suffused with 
tears and tender with the concern of a shepherd over 
his lost sheep. We have seen also the face of every 
true pastor looking out at us from this framework 
of Hebrew thought, and we are prompted to repro- 
duce what we see. 

The genesis of the pastor is the first thing that 
arrests: the attention as we look at the picture. ‘‘He 
is taken from among men,” dug out of the common 
clay of human society. No special dispensation 
marks his birth, no silver spoon gives distinction to 
his babyhood, no sacred halo encircles his brow. He 
grows up among other boys like himself, plays the 
same games, cherishes the same visions, goes on the 
same adventures, meets the same temptations and 
passes through the same experiences. That consti- 
tutes the common stuff of which all normal boys and 
men are made and lays the foundation for the com- 
mon service which the man who is called to the work 
of a pastor must render and provides the basis for 
the common fellowships with young and old which 
he must maintain. All too frequently this is forgot- 
ten not only by the pastor himself but by the people 
to whom he ministers, and thus the man is lost in 
the official. However, the fact remains that “every 
high priest is taken from among men,” because taken 
from any other source he could not minister for men 
in things pertaining to God. This is the raison 
d’etre for the incarnation of God in Christ. No pas- 
tor can forget the hole out of which he was dug and 
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the rock out of which he was hewn and get very far 
in his ministry as a pastor. ) 

As we look again at this picture of the pastor we 
are struck with the significance of his call. “He jg 
appointed for men in things pertaining to God.” An 
apostle speaks for God to men, but a priest speaks 
for men to God. No one can fail to see the 
human interest involved in the tender descriptive 
words with which this writer to the Hebrews paints 
the picture of the high priest. Could anything be 
finer than these lines? ‘Who can bear gently with 
the ignorant and erring, for that he himself is com- 
passed with infirmity.” There is nothing of the 
burly policeman about a pastor, nothing of the swash- 
buckling knight, nothing of Caiaphas who lost the 
heart of a true priest in the sordid muddle of temple 
politics and sought to kill the innocent because the 
stability of his high office was in danger of being 
shaken. The man who covets the work of a pastor 
seeks for himself a ministry of tears and sympathy, 
love and service among the ignorant and erring, and 
his chief qualification for this humble ministry is 
found in the fact that he himself is consciously com- 
passed about with human infirmity. ‘He is appointed 
for men.” If ever the word “for” had the idea ot 
substitution in it we find it here. The pastor in ¢ 
very real sense, if he is worthy of the name of pasto1 
at all, is appointed to get so close to men in all thei! 
experiences of sin and sorrow, joy and victory, that 
he becomes a composite man representing all phase: 
of human life, and when he appears for men befor¢ 
God in intercessory prayer he is the substitutionary 
penitent for all the ignorant and erring. 

The three lines that mark the chief features of ¢| 
Christian pastor are drawn with consummate skil 
by this man who was so well acquainted with thi 
functions of the priest. “From men,” “for men,’ 
“to God,” are the condensed phrases which tell th 
story of the pastor who measures up to the Nev 
Testament standard. The genesis and call of thi 
pastor head up in the special work to which the pas| 
tor is appointed. He is appointed for men in thing 
that pertain to God. It is in the things that pertai 
to God that the pastor finds his distinction. Is no 
one of the things that stands at the very forefron 
of the Christian ministry the high privilege of bring 
ing men to the knowledge of God? The ignoran 
err because they do not know the God and Fathe 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Pastor and teacher ar 
interchangeable terms. The true pastor is appointe 
for men in things that pertain to the knowledge o 
God. Jesus seemed to think so when he said, “Thi 
is life eternal that they may know thee, the only tru 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Al 
study, preaching, teaching, pastoral visitation, civi 
activity, denominational and kingdom service i 
which the pastor consumes his time and strengt 
with prodigal generosity have for their end the thing 
that pertain to bringing the knowledge of God’ 
character, will and kingdom to men in order tha 
they may be redeemed from their ignorance an 
error, saved from their sins, comforted in their so! 
rows, helped in their perplexities, and steadied i 
their purpose to live in conformity with the spit? 
example and teachings of Christ. 
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Forward 


By HuGcH W. THOMAS 


{JE listened, the pastor and I, from 
Y our seats at the rear of the room. 
ie speaker was expert and earnest; the 
‘ention of all was upon him. So slight 
as the stir behind me that only sub- 
‘nsciously I knew a baby girl and her 
other had taken the last of the chairs. 
amediately the pastor was gone from 
's place at my side. Then, ina whisper 
‘at filled the big room, the simple-sweet 
hice of the baby truthfully expressed 
affection, “I love you.” I looked; the 
sstor was on his knees at her feet. 

In the junior department of the Oak- 
ad (California) First Baptist church 
heard ninety-odd youngsters give John 
hape a lusty Sabbath greeting. As he 
apped to the edge of the platform 
th his cheery, “Good morning, boys 
d girls,’ I saw them prepare for the 
‘swer; each head went up and each 
ir of lungs was filled with reckless 
‘andon. Almost before he had finished 
e full chorus came like a blast from 
i archangel’s trumpet. “Good morn- 
g, pastor.” And the youngsters, as 
-kled as if it were a new experience for 
em, fairly rocked upon their feet as 
ey recovered from the wholesome ex- 
tion. There is one outspoken lad in 
e beginners’ department who stoutly 
ites that when he grows up he is go- 
g to be a “peacher like my pashter.” 


What Is a Pastor? 


But from a laddie in the primary de- 
irtment came the happiest response of 
eday. After the regular good morn- 
g to the pastor, Dr. Snape somehow 
us moved to venture a question. “And 
nat is a pastor?” he queried, and he 
iiled as he put the poser. Like a flash 
‘me the confident answer, “It’s a place 
here cows are kept!” I leave you to 
aw your own lesson. 


In these charming exchanges between 
‘down-town church pastor and his little 
veethearts, the reporter felt he had 
scovered the soul of a successful pas- 
tate. Two pictures from memory’s 
chives seemed to visualize for him the 
irit of this ministry; Jesus seated upon 
rude stool with everywhere about him 
e children of his day, and the caption 

the kindly picture is dear to every 
aristian heart, “Suffer little children to 
me unto me and forbid them not, for 
. such is the kingdom of heaven.”—then 
other Goose contributed her homely 
uilosophy about Mary and her woolly- 
hite lamb, the fourth verse of her story, 
du recall, was 


What makes the lamb love Mary so?” 
The eager children cry. 


Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know.” 
The teacher did reply. 


This morning I listened for half an 
ur to a member of the advertising club, 


‘ had tuned in on “KGO” (General 


The Mood of a Move 


Electric) 


last evening and heard John 
Snape’s impressions of his recent trip to 


Europe. ‘“He’s a commanding speaker,” 
said the club man, “clear and swift and 
sure. It’s remarkable, too, that even over 
the radio one can feel his buoyant per- 
sonality.” 

“Why, say, he’s everybody’s friend,” 
an Oakland Rotarian enthused. “When 
he addresses us you may be sure we 
know enough to listen to every word. 
He cuts through to a man’s heart, and 
fills it with something better.” 


No less than the president of the Op- 
timist club of Oakland assured me that 
his “earnestness of purpose, and his ca- 
pacity to be a man’s good friend” were 
the magic keys that unlocked to him 
the doors of the club and civic life of his 


HE writer of this picturesque 

article, the son of a Baptist 
preacher, is well qualified to ap- 
praise the real value of the pastor 
of the first church, Oakland. Person- 
ality radiates from every paragraph 
and the soul of a man devoted to 
the service of humanity is em- 
bodied in the graphic words of Mr. 
Thomas. All who know John 
Snape will recognize the portrait as 
a true likeness of the man and the 
minister who is conservative yet 
congenial, firm yet friendly, mili- 
tant yet merciful, combining in his 
well-balanced personality both 
strength and tenderness, conviction 
and charity. 
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city For it is said that Snape has de- 
livered more addresses outside his 
church building than inside—talked to 
more thousands through club and other 
eroup gatherings than through his own 
stated services. 


“A fellow can’t listen to him without 
wanting to. do something bigger,” re- 
plied a Knight of the Round Table, “and 
he wants to do it right away, too” 


John Snape is a Lion. The Masonic 
members of the Oakland Den of Lions 
recently presented him with tangible evi- 
dence of their esteem when they banded 
together and “raised” a fund which cov- 
ered twenty-nine degrees of Scottish Rite 
Masonry, with a surplus left which was 
applied toward paying up his lodge dues 
for one year ahead. 

Oakland First church seems to be ac- 
cepted in its city as a gathering place 
for Sunday night group affairs. A few 
weeks ago the business and professional 
women’s club sponsored a dramatic pre- 
sentation of the Book of Job. First, 
however, they gathered on a Sunday 
night to hear John Snape’s sermon upon 
the theme of the book they were to 
dramatize. 


Last Sunday night I sat in the rear 
of the gallery; the central portion of the 
lower floor of the auditorium was filled 
with red-hatted De Molay boys. Their 
favorite hymns were sung with a will 
by the big congregation; their presiding 
officer delivered an address appropriate 
to the occasion, and after the evening 
program, the chaplain of the order closed 
the service in prayer—with that mass 
of young men upon their knees. It was 
impressive, indeed. 


r 
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Veterans, G. A. R., Masons, Lions, 
business and professional club women, 
“California Grays,” Mexican Mission con- 
verts, and other groups too numerous to 
mention—if I remembered them all— 
have participated in the Sunday night 
“happy hour’ services of this growing 
and going church. 


The mood of this church is “move 
forward.” My dictionary tells me a 
“mood” is a temporary state of mind. 
Perhaps. But if the “mood” of this 
membership is temporary, it is only be- 
cause its activities lead so quickly to ac- 
complishment that the mood must needs 
apply itself to a new endeavor. And, I 
take it, if a church can fasten its tem- 
porary moods into one unbroken chain, 
why—well, that is exactly what I mean. 


Four years ago when, as one deacon 
facetiously puts it, John Snape “was 
called from the hazards of Hollywood 
to the venial virtue of Oakland,” he found 
a congregation of some 300 to whom he 
might preach each Sabbath day. Now 
this church’s seventeen ushers do their 
liardest work before the service starts 
on Sunday night, and the doorman’s 
friendly greeting is at once an invitation 
to ascend to the balcony. One usher 
long ago established by count that Snape 
speaks to the largest Sunday night con- 
gregations in the entire Oakland metro- 
politan district—an area embracing nine 
separate municipalities, with a total esti- 
mated population of nearly a half-million. 


One Hundred Miles to Church 


“How many here tonight have come 
100 miles to attend this service?” Snape 
asked a recent Sunday night crowd. I 
expected no response to such a daring 
question, but four or five hands were 
raised. More hands went up as the 
radius was shortened, and more than 
100 responded when the distance was 
placed at between five and ten miles. 
Next he asked the Methodists present 
to stand, then the Presbyterians, the 
Catholics, Christian Scientists, Friends, 
Quakers, Lutherans, Episcopalians. Each 
group was represented. I thought he 
had worked himself into rather a novel 
situation, for I wondered if by chance 
there were any Baptists in this Sunday 
right service. As if to answer my secret 
question, he asked the Baptists to arise 
—and I wondered if the others had van- 
ished. 

In 1919 the total amount of money 
raised by this church for current ex- 
penses was $11.552 and $4,394 for bene- 
ficences. In 1923 the amount was $26,- 
565 for local expenses and $17,870 for 
beneficences, an increase of 278 per cent 
within four years. 

At this writing the Sunday school has 
an enrolment of 821 with an adminis- 
trative and teaching staff of sixty-two, 
and it is interesting to note that nearly 
all the officers and teachers in its junior 
department are graduates of the school’s 
own teacher training class. During 1923 
the church erected (at a cost of $4000) 
and dedicated a new mission chapel in 
Columbian Park district which is flourish- 
ing under the oversight of the student 
pastor, Chester U. Strait. 

The expressional life of the young peo- 


ple of this church is amply cared for 
through its four Baptist Young People’s 
Unions—a junior union, an intermediate 
union, a senior union, and a B. Y. P. U. 
service legion The women’s auxiliary 
is divided into ten circles and, I am told, 
this department maintains a telephone- 
call system that makes it possible for 
the central office to reach its entire 
membership within a very few hours. 
Fifteen deacons, twenty-four deaconesses, 
a committee on religious education, an 
advisory committee, a men’s league, and 
the board of trustees complete the de- 
partmental scheme of this institution. Be- 
sides the customary officials of a church 


A. SNAPE 


JOHN 


(pastor, secretary, Sunday-school  su- 
perintendent, and presidents of various 
groups in the church) they have added 
a director of young people’s work, an 
assistant pastor and director of religious 
education. Rev. E. A. Fridell is the 
assistant pastor and director of religious 
education and the pastor says the as- 
sistant pastor is “the best in America.” 

Accompanying this article is an in- 
teresting reproduction of a _ srecently 
taken photograph showing a portion of a 
Sunday morning audience grouped under 
“the flashing cross” electric sign which 
adorns the southwest tower of the church 
edifice. This huge sign is said to be the 
largest vertical electric sign upon any 
church building in America, and the larg- 
est vertical electrical display to be found 
in the entire Oakland business area. The 
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attractive emblem is forty-four feet high 
four feet wide, and is equipped through 
out with the modern 25-watt blue day 
light type bulb which gives an excep 
tionally brilliant display and enjoys ar 
unusual range of visibility. Starting wit} 
a flash of the surmounting cross, ther 
flashing in turn the words “First,” “Bap. 
tist,” and “Church,” the full Siggug 
lighted at the end of each cycle. “Thi 
flashing cross of welcome” though by 
recently installed is already a landmarl 
among the electrical displays of Oak 
land’s night life, for it shines forth fron 
dusk until midnight seven days of thi 
week, spreading its sincere invitation wy 
and down one of the city’s busiest traffi, 
arteries. 

The more human side of the relation 


between this pastor and his “down 
townedest” church in “My City Oak 
land” is felt rather than recorded jj 


figures or facts. If il is possible for ; 
church body to be earnestly and en 
thusiastically united in the support of | 
policy or program of activity, I ventur, 
to assert this is that church. Perhaps 
like Mary and her lamb—John’s churel] 
loves him because he first loves them 
At any rate, on all sides compelling eyi 
dence is readily obtained to clinch th 
reporter’s assertion. Every “kiddie 
knows and responds to “my pashter’— 
and who shall say what measures o 
affection mother and daddy have store: 
up for the minister because of it? H 
still follows the old-fashioned path tha 
leads the pastor into the homes of hi 
members; each Sunday the church bulle 
tin prints the addresses of homes he wi! 
visit during the week ahead. Some ther 
are who believe this personal intimat 
contact is a vital factor in maintainin, 
the spiritual sympathy that exists be 
tween pastor and people. Each Wednes 
day night, his reports concerning mem 
bers in sickness and distress indicate hi 
steadfastness in administering to th 
needs of his flock. 

In the pulpit, whether it be because o 
the happy “blink” of the eyes that ac 
companies the swift turn of a word, th 
characteristic fling of the shoulders an 
body in driving home his message ( 
gesture with an objective rhythm tha 
complements the earnestness of th 
spoken word), his evident determinatio 
to speak out his own convictions, or th 
brilliance of his Bible exposition as h 
surpasses an old interpretation of a pas 
sage with a fresher and more meaning 
ful spiritual light—the hundreds wh 
regularly crowd to his services find help 
fulness and encouragement there, an 
new energy of soul that sends them awa 
with a deeper affection for the Christ h 
preaches, and a more abiding sense ¢ 
responsibility toward others. 


The Ethics of the Pastoral Office 


BY PHILIP WENDELL CRANNELL 


N current Afro-American phrase 
“Ethics is what the pastoral office ain’t 
anything else but.” It is all ethics, un- 
derlaid and vitalized by religion. The 
pastor’s task, like everybody’s, is to 


translate religion into ethics, and the 
to translate the general principles ¢ 
ethics into the particular application 
germane to his lifework. In a sense th 
foundation-principle of pastoral ethics 3 
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Ine pastor’s ethics, the conduct of his 
‘wn personal life. “The lore of Christ 
‘nd his apostles twelve, he taught, but 


rst, he followed it himselve.” 


: But our topic deals with his laws of 


onduct, not generally as a man, but 
articularly as a pastor. My own Rotary 
Jub asked a representative of each of its 
classifications” to state the particular 
‘ode of ethics of that business. I brave- 
, said, “Our code is the ten command- 
rents, the sermon on the mount, the 
1irteenth of First Corinthians, and the 
liamond rule,’ ‘Love one another, even 
s 1 have loved you.’” So it is, but, 
ke all general principles, these must get 
own to the “brass tacks” of detail. 


May we consider, first, pastoral ethics 
's related to the truth. The pastor is 
rimarily the spokesman of God to men, 
ye teacher, the leader in “the house of 
rod, which is the pillar and ground of 
ye truth.” In Paul’s affecting farewell 
> the Ephesian elders, and in his pas- 
sral epistles, how prominently he brings 
ut this duty of the pastor! He must 
ive to these people the pure truth, “the 
qessage that can be relied on.” He 
1ust give them the necessary truth: “I 
hrank not from declaring unto you any- 
1ing that was profitable.’ He must give 
nem the fully rounded truth, God’s 
balanced ration” “declaring unto you 
1e whole purpose of God.” He must 
handle aright the word of truth.” Such 
pastor, bidding his flock farewell, can 
ay, ‘I am pure from the blood of all 
ien.” He can leave his unfinished work 
vith tranquil confidence. “I commend 
ou to the word of His grace, which is 
ble to build you up, and to give you 
he inheritance among them that are 
anctified.” ‘“‘He that hath a dream, let 
im tell a dream; and he that hath my 
vord, let him speak my word faithfully.” 
As important, is the. pastor’s relation 
9 his church. He is not its owner, its 
uler, but its servant. His reputation is 
s reputation. He guards himself from 
very spot and stain, because whatever 
esmirches him befouls it and hinders 
‘s work. And, since it “supports” him, 
nancially, socially, spiritually, he feels 
hat he owes it every ounce of his 
trength, every beat of his heart. It is 
ot his convenient means of support 
vhile he studies, or writes, or lectures. 
‘00 many pastors, passionate for reform, 
mulous to influence their age not only 
eligiously but socially, make their pul- 
its platforms for propaganda or protest, 
over their “sacred desks” with captured 
vhiskey-bottles, and, with the pulpit as 
bulwark and a “rest,” conduct a run- 
ling fight with the forces of darkness, 
ieglecting the quest of souls, and the 
ipbuilding of the church. “My pulpit,” 
ay they, “is my throne.” The pastor 
las no pulpit; it is the church’s pulpit, 
or the church’s edification and advance; 
ie has no throne; “he that would be 
sreat among you, let him be your serv- 
nt.” After the general cause of Christ, 
one consideration must be paramont—the 
velfare of the church; the pastor has no 
ight to endanger its peace and influence. 
Cimes when he must speak out on social 
ibs political duties there will undoubtedly 
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be, but they are occasional times and 
exceptional circumstances; they must not 
prejudice his and the church’s main 
work. 


R. CRANNELL, the indom- 
itable president of the Kansas 
City Theological Seminary, is al- 
way interesting. He makes his 


typewriter ribbon print in more 
than a single color because the 
thoughts expressed are usually 
tinted with the pigments of an 
original style and the lights and 


shades of a vivid imagination. In 
the accompanying article he gives 
ministers a measure of advice 
which needs to be taken to heart 
in these days when the high ethics 
of the pastoral office are some- 
times sacrificed to satisfy a per- 
sonal ambition or to gratify a taste 
for the spectacular, 


Not less important is his relation to 
the individuals of his flock, since he is 
primarily “shepherd.” (How tender and 
intimate is that relation!) Does the pres- 
ent tendency to print in church notices 
“John Smith, minister” indicate a deepen- 
ing sense of the preacher’s servant func- 
tion, or lessening sense of his tender and 
intimate pastoral relation? In his widen- 
ing work as leader, promoter, director of 
affairs, ecclesiastical engineer, machinist 
or mechanician, has the old “shepherd” 
idea been fading out? 

It never must! All the oil lamps and 
galvanized iron in the world can never 
take the place of a mother, and all the 
church machinery on earth can never re- 
place the pastor’s heart and hand. Nor 
can all the assistant pastors or woman 
church workers, valuable though they 
are, take his place. If our churches are 
too large, colonize, “swarm.” No church 
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ought to be so large that Christ’s under- 
shepherd cannot tend Christ’s flock all 
and singly, feed the sheep, care for the 
sheep, heal them, develop them, bind up 
their wounds, lead them in green pastures, 
be with them in the valley of deep 
gloom; like the Good Shepherd, knowing 
the sheep by name. The cure of souls, 
which does not mean simply the healing 
of souls, though it includes it, covering 
all the soul’s needs, is the minister’s cen- 
tral work. If he loves causes more than 
people, he is no undershepherd of Jesus. 
Verily, to his God he shall give account 
for these souls: for the strong man whom 
in his crisis he did not help; for the 
sorrow-smitten he did not comfort; for 
the young Christian whose unaccustomed 
feet were just straying from the Chris- 
tian path; for the child disciple hardly 
yet in the way; for the poor wanderer 
from the flock, torn, harried, half dead; 
for the working girl “whose fingers thin, 
faintly push from her want and sin”; 
yes, and for any soul out there in the 
darkness lost and needing the shepherd. 
In vain will he plead: “I preached my 
two sermons, led my prayer meetings, 


kept the wheels going, well-adjusted, 
well-lubricated. I invented new ma- 
chinery.” He must be able to say, ‘‘Lo, 


I and the children thou hast given me!” 

One phase of pastoral ethics sadly in 
need of “jacking up” touches his relation- 
ship to fellow ministers of his own and 
other faiths; toward the pastor who pre- 
ceded him, the pastor who follows, the 
pastor who is by his side, the pastor 
who, more or less distant, is his fellow- 
laborer in the kingdom or in the denomi- 
nation. The divine art of silence as to 
his colleague’s faults, of judicious utter- 
ance as to his virtues, of the encouraging 
word as to his projects and endeavors— 
what a help all this would be in the 
smooth working together of our churches 
and our people! 

(Continued on page 549) 


What the Pastor May Expect of the Church 


By Mrs. A. J. GODDARD 


RECENTLY heard a minister quote 
the old proverb, “Like priest, like 
people,’ and he remarked that in his 


OME time ago the pastor of 

the first church, Columbus, 
Ohio, Daniel F. Rittenhouse, con- 
ceived the idea of having two of 
the members prepare and read 
papers dealing with the subjects 
here presented. He took no part in 
the discussion himself, but listened 
attentively as Mrs. A. J. Goddard 
told in a short and significant paper 
what the pastor has a right to ex- 
pect of the church, and as C. H. 
Fullerton, assistant superintendent 
of schools, outlined in a business- 
like way what the church has a 
right to expect of the pastor. We 
give the benefit of this discussion 
to our readers and suggest that it 
might be a profitable thing for 
other pastors to do likewise. 


opinion while this may often be true, the 
reverse is equally true as a pastor is 
often what his church expects him to be. 
We perhaps could find ourselves going 
round in a circle if we attempted to follow 
this out to a conclusion. We do know 
that the man who holds the position as 
shepherd must have a following from the 
flock or all will soon be in disorder and 
confusion, and when a church calls a 
pastor it virtually pledges itself to his 
support. There is sometimes a tendency 
among church folk to think that as soon 
as a new pastor is called they have a 
right to slip out from under the respon- 
sibilities and let the pastor carry the 
load. In reality there is no responsibility 
belonging to the minister (except per- 
haps the actual pulpit service) which 
should not be shared largely by the con- 
gregation. Is it any more the business 
of the pastor than ours to call upon new 
people and make them feel at home in 
our church? And the sick people! It is 
(Continued on page 559.) 
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IGGING down to the roots of the 

modern religious controversy has re- 
sulted in final confusion which seems 
hardly to reward our work. We had de- 
termined at the outset to refuse to ac- 
cept the word of their enemies as bona 
fide information as to fundamentalists 
and liberals. We decided to attempt 
calmly and candidly to assess both sides 
at their best, to summarize their finest 
ideals, to forgive their individual lapses 
and to discover if possible who was re- 
sponsible for the initial sincere impulses 
that resulted in the quarrel. 


We were surprised to find that the out- 
standing emphasis of the fundamentalists 
could be traced back directly to the mes- 
sage of Jesus. They were at one with 
him in his love for old things, in his 
unwillingness to accept a new thing sole- 
ly because it seemed new, in his deter- 
mination that spiritual inheritance be in- 
creased rather than diminished as we 
handle it, and in his emphasis upon 
spiritual integrity and power as the one 
standard of progress, whatever super- 
ficial signs of material advancement and 
mental documentation indicate. The first 
fundamentalist was Jesus. 


But our surprise turned to amazement 
when we discovered that the finest im- 
pulses of the liberals were just as charac- 
teristic of Jesus. They were united with 
him in his joyous anficipation of oncom- 
ing ages with new trust, in his denial of 
the authenticity of an ancient tradition 
simply because it was old, in his determi- 
nation not to limit the religious experi- 
ence of today by the boundaries of yes- 
terday, and in his eagerness to subject 
his faith, without fear, to the tests and 
strains of a developing world. Jesus was 
certainly the first liberal. 


Conclusion a Logical Contrary 


To what blank wall, then, has all our 
careful search led us? The very con- 
clusion is a logical contrary. If Jesus 
represents fundamentalism and liberalism 
at their best, how did the quarrel arise? 
Why are the sets disputing? What made 
the breach? 


It began when Christians first neg- 
lected a complete and fair glimpse at 
Jesus. This generation flaunts his name 
but does not know him. For every man 
who has sincerely studied Jesus in his 
entirety, hoping to learn his full message, 
there are a thousand men who know 
only the words of Jesus which bolster 
up their own preconceived points of view. 
Jesus is an available storehouse of proof- 
texts. Having discovered a sentence 
which confirms our opinion, we gloat 
over our strength, and seldom ask, “Is 
this all he said? Did he intend this to 
represent him? Have we seen him on all 
sides?” Half-baked ignorance has failed 
to sense the whole truth of Jesus. 


But our bewildering quarrels have been 
aided and abetted by our willingness to 
dwell upon the worst elements in each 
other. We have labeled caricatures with 
the names of our brothers, and have 
hurled hate at the caricatures. Liberals 
have allowed their minds to draw lurid 
Pictures of fundamentalists, according to 
the best technique of cartoon bombast- 


Why Quarrel? 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


ing. Then, having achieved the idea, they 
have refused to take a fair look at any 
given fundamentalist, for fear the pic- 
ture would have to be corrected; while 
fundamentalists have shied from liberals 
like frightened colts, and emerged from 
the experience still more frightened. It 
is an interesting experiment to watch a 
fundamentalist reading a liberal’s defini- 
tion of the fundamentalist faith, and 
vice versa. Surprise and incredulity are 
consistently manifested. How can rea- 
sonable men thus fiendishly misrepresent 
us? Instead we should be saying, “Is it 
possible that we are as far from tnder- 
standing the other man’s point of view 
as he is from ours?” 

This futile and fatal caricaturing 
reaches its masterpiece in a series of 
articles recently published in the Chris- 
tian Century entitled “Two Religions.” 
The author is determined to establish 
the thesis that between liberalism and 
fundamentalism is a great gulf fixed, and 
friendly overtures are the veriest non- 
sense. He insists that the points of view 
are really two separate religions. And 
to establish his point, he musters in 
order the wildest extremes of both 
schools, point for point, emphasizing 
differences in temper and doctrine with 
malicious cleverness, and coloring high- 
ly. No one group recognizes itself in his 
definitions. He has been forced to sus- 
tain a point, and he does it without 
yielding. But to say that he is fair to 
any One or any opinion in his hapless 
task, is to deny the facts. 

If we are interested in hearing who 
is responsible for the constant rekindling 
of these fires of hate, the evidence is ob- 
vious. The battle is raging now. Look 
around you. Where are the smiles? 
From which lips come the shouts of 
derisive encouragement? Who is gloat- 
ing? Who wants this thing to continue? 

We need not be surprised to discover 
that the outspoken enemies of our faith 
are sneering at us. The confessed foes 


“Out of the Mist’ 


UT of the mist of our child- 
hood’s hours 
Come bird and bee and budding 
flowers; 
Out of the mist of our youthful 
pride 
sweethearts, love 
blushing bride; 
Out of the mist of maturer years 
Come trouble and sorrow and 
blinding tears; 
Out of the mist of our life’s de- 
cline 
Come richer friendships like yours 
and mine; 
Out of the mist of our future day 
Comes Christian hope with its 
cheering ray. 


—John A. Robertson. 


Come and a 
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of the program of Jesus, the brute in. 
dustrialists, the sophiscated cynics, the 
philosophic materialists, the crass sen-. 
sualists, and the stubborn emissaries of 
trade in drink and shame; of course they 
are delighted at the confusion in our 
ranks. And of course they will fan the 
flames whenever they can. | 

But it is somewhat disconcerting to 
find that churchmen who call themselves 
Christian, representatives of tiny sects 
of disgruntled protest, or members of 
hugely conservative bulwarks of ancient. 
faith, can work up a smirking smile at 
the realization that Protestantism at last 
is ‘working out its logical destiny along 
the lines of democratic freedom and js 
being shattered into thousands of war- 
ring pieces. We have given churches who 
have consistently opposed Protestantism 
a great opportunity for self-satisfied “] 
told you so’s.” 


Filling Pews 


The most astounding thing, however’ 
is to discover within our own ranks, men 
who are rejoicing in the opportunity 
which this conflict presents. Profiteers 
on the passions of war, vultures with| 
greedy eyes for entrails, they are cackling 
over recent news. The New York Eve- 
ning Post said in a_ recent editorial| 
“With the fundamentalists and the mod- 
ernists explaining things to each other, 
it is getting to be more interesting to go 
to church than to stay at home and read 
the newspapers.” Preachers who needed 
the sensational bitterness of conflict to 
fill their pews have hailed its coming 
with gladness. They have preferred to 
be headliners in a regimental controversy 
rather than be unnoted privates in the! 
real war And they have been tem- 
porarily satisfied by the influx of curious 
sceptics, who watched with Satanic in-. 
terest while jaded preaching was pepped 
up for the sinister purposes of internecine 
warfare, and hurried away after the next 
sensation, theatrical or otherwise, when 
the preacher’s act was over. 


Of course, all this has been the best 
kind of news. An item is of interest! 
to a paper when it will be read aloud 
at the table. The startling achievements 
of a conquering church are _ prosaic 
tommyrot—but a church fight is tra: 
ditionally a big scoop. With King Tut 
uncovered, and the Stillmans quiet for 
a month of two, the modern controversy 
filled a deep gap. 


Men are professing to rejoice in the 
sudden news value of the church. The} 
are willing to overlook the color of the 
news as long as the church appears in tht 
front page headlines. But sober judg’ 
ment decides that such publicity, shame 
less in its flaunting crudeness, utterl; 
without decent reserves, is as bad fo: 
the church as divorce scandals are fo 
the sanctity of the home, or suicide mor 
bid details are for the self-control o 
individuals; and, mark my word, they ar 
all printed for the same mordant rea 
son, high professions of ideals to thi 
contrary. There is an art in kindling 
controversy. The insidious injections 0) 
rumor and_ suspicion, the whispere( 
anonymous charge, the malicious tale 

(Continued on page 548) 
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The Devotional Life 


What Shall I Do to Be Radiantly Healthy? 


Wouldst thou be made whole?”—John 5:8. “They 
looked unto him and were radiant.’—Psalm 34:5. 


HE health of the body, the cul- 
ture of the mind, the salvation 
of the soul form a trinity of human 
interests in which ‘every person is 
deeply involved. This message 
confines itself to the health of the 
body. Assuming a common under- 
standing with regard to health, the 
purpose of this article is to set forth 
the spiritual agencies which may 
be released in conserving health 
among people who are well and 
in restoring health to people who 
are sick. ; 


Two Spiritual Agencies 


Faith and prayer are the two 
spiritual agencies most active in 
restoring and conserving health. 
But faith needs to be clearly de- 
fined. To many people faith is 
equivalent to credulity and they 
share the boy’s definition of faith 
as believing a thing when they 
know it is not true. To others 
faith is the formal acceptance of 
an established creed. But there 
are comparatively few who regard 
faith as a principle of our nature 
which in the religious sphere 
brings us into contact with spiritual 
reality. “Faith is the assurance of 
things hoped for, a conviction of 
things not seen.” Faith visualizes 
the invisible and makes real the 
things of the spirit. 


But faith is not confined to the 
religious sphere. It is a principle 
active in all things. By faith Co- 
lumbus discovered America, by 
faith Cyrus W. Field laid the first 
telegraph line across the ocean, by 
faith Abraham Lincoln preserved 
the integrity of the United States. 
These and a host of other men 
proved their faith by their works 
and demonstrated that faith is a 
mighty force for the realization of 
ideals in spite of all the things 
which operate to kill faith. Faith 
in divine love as the law of the 
universe is beset with difficulties. 
In the face of pain and disease, ac- 
cident and death such faith seems 
foolish. And yet a little observa- 
tion justifies that faith. The heal- 
ing powers of nature are far in ex- 
cess of disease. “Where sickness 
abounded, health did abound more 
exceedingly,” is just as true as the 
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optimistic statement of Paul, 
“Where sin abounded, grace did 
abound more exceedingly.” God 
is on the side of health. 

The man at the pool of Bethesda 
is an example of the power of faith 
and prayer in the healing of 
disease. How did he get back to 
radiant health? With the exception 
of those raised from the dead he 
was the most hopeless case in the 
New Testament. And yet the most 
hopeful thing about this man was 
that he never gave up. In spite of 
his helplessness, friendlessness and 
disappointments he courageously 
kept on trying to get into the pool, 
believing that if he could bathe 
himself in its bubbling waters he 
would be restored. His faith was 
sublime, and all the time that faith 
was a tonic to his mind and body, 
and it needed only the psychologi- 
cal moment to bring the crisis 
when the man would rise and walk. 
That moment came with the ap- 
pearance of Jesus. The question, 
“Wouldst thou be made whole?” 
was not asked for information but 
rather to draw out the man’s story 
of struggle and failure and faith. 
That story was his prayer, and 
through his faith and prayer he 
looked unto Christ and was radiant. 


Faith and Prayer Inseparable 


It is the prayer of faith that 
heals the sick. Faith that rests 
upon the law of love as the law of 
the universe will pray. A silent, 
dumb faith is impotent. “I be- 
lieved, therefore have I spoken.” 
Prayer as the spiritual expression 
of faith keeps faith from becoming 
a dead and formal thing. The ex- 
pression of faith through prayer 
reacts upon the body and opens 
the inner consciousness to the ab- 
sorption of spiritual energy which 
restores the wasted tissue and tones 
up the depressed nerves. The 
prayer of faith accepts the divine 
will as good and never evil, and 
in this faith prayer has tremendous 
power to lift the soul into the high 
altitudes where health is radiant in 
the atmosphere of immortality. 


Therefore while making all prop- 
er use of every physiological means 
that may be utilized for the restora- 
tion and conservation of health, 


more attention should be given to 
the spiritual agencies of faith and 
prayer. Faith and prayer are just 
as useable as salve and surgery. 
But how to use them, that is the 
practical question. There are three 
rules to be followed without break. 

First, claim health as a spiritual 
inheritance. It is the privilege 
of every man to claim the forgive- 
ness of sins and the power to live 
a new moral and spiritual life in 
Christ. On the same ground it is 
the right of every man to claim for 
himself and for others radiant 
health of body, and this in spite of 
the fact that many are tainted with 
hereditary disease, and some are 
suffering the consequences of their 
own sins in a broken body. By 
claiming health we shall maintain 
that attitude of mind toward health 
for ourselves and for others that a 
man maintains toward an estate 
which is legally his when some one 
is attempting to steal it from him. 

Walk in the Light 

Second, live in the atmosphere 
of health. Think health, talk 
health, sing health, read health, 
radiate health. Let ears be closed 
to the organ recitals of those who 
exploit their major and minor op- 
erations on every occasion, and let 
eyes be shut against all prurient 
diagnosis of symptoms of diseases 
which exist only in the mind of the 
hypochondriac. If health is tem- 
porarily lost don’t dwell on the 
fact. Keep the mind on radiant 
health. Put away all sin and fear 
into the darkness where they be- 
long. Walk in the light of a calm 
and restful trust in God who is 
Love and Light and Holiness and 
Health. 

Third, radiate health. Influence 
is another word for radiation, and 
influence should always be whole- 
some, cheerful, inspiring, helpful. 
Jesus always radiated health and 
taught his disciples the secret. He 
went about asking people what he 
could do for them just as he asked 
the man at the pool, “Wouldst 
thou be made whole?” His pres- 
ence and words always allayed 
fears. “Fear not, only believe,” 
spoken to Jairus put into four 
words the whole gospel of radiant 
health and spiritual victory. 


— 
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The Friendly Circle 


The Friendly Circle class was organ- 
ized November, 1920, with seven girls 
and six boys present. Miss Emily Ma- 
loney, director of the girls’ work at the 
Y. W. C. A., was chosen teacher and 
suggested the name of the class. In 
June, 1922, Miss Maloney resigned her 
position. The class at this time had an 
enrolment of forty-six. 


C. D. Rasp, teacher of the men’s Bible 
class, was asked to take charge of the 
class. The following October the girls 
challenged the boys to a_ twelve-week 
attendance contest. The girls won and 
were banqueted by the boys. An ex- 
cellent gain in class membership and en- 
thusiasm was the result. October, 1923, 
the boys challenged the girls to another 
twelve-week contest and again the boys 
had to banquet the girls. The class en- 
rolment had grown to eighty-six. 


In June, 1923, the class decided to 
build a class room addition to the church 
and on Jan. 16, 1924, a beautiful new 
room, 29x16, was dedicated in the name 
of the Friendly Circle, at a cost of 
about $1,500—all subscribed and paid by 
members of the class. The following 
Sabbath, Mr. Rasp challenged the class 
to attain a 100-attendance goal, with the 
promise of a banquet providing the goal 
was attained within twelve weeks. The 
forces and enthusiasm of the class were 
put to the task and the goal was passed 
the fourth Sunday, forcing the class to 
hold its sessions in the main auditorium, 
the largest attendance being 197. The 
average attendance for the twelve weeks 
was 110; 236 names were placed on the 
class register. The white side won over 
the gold side by six points. The banquet 
was given in the church basement on 
May 2, with 176 members present. The 


room and tables were decorated in the 
class colors, gold and white, with stream- 
ers converging to a large circle in the 
center of the room. Music was fur- 
nished by a fifteen-piece orchestra and 
Dr; U. S. Davis, pastor of the? Pirst 
Baptist Church of South Bend, Ind., de- 
livered a timely address on the subject 
NACHT 

The Friendly Circle class has lived 
true to its name from its inception and 
is today the outstanding young people’s 
class of the city. It is a source of joy 
and inspiration to the Elkhart Baptist 
Church. Mr. J. G. Sims is superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school, which has an 
enrolment of better than 500. The 
church at present is pastorless and look- 
ing for a capable leader. 


Pisgah 


BY every ebb of the river-side 
My heart to God hath daily 

cried; 

By every shining shingle-bar 

I found the pathway of a star; 

By every dizzy mountain height 

He touches me for cleaner sight. 

As Moses’ face hath shined to see 

His intimate divinity; 

Through desert sand I stumbling 
pass 

To death’s cool plot of friendly 
grass, 

Knowing each painful step I trod 

Hath brought me daily home to 
God. 


—Willard Wattles in “World’s 
Great Religious Poetry.” 
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Why Quarrel? 
(Continued from page 546) 


bearing from person to person—these 
things are guaranteed in their effective- 
ness. If you will gullibly listen and I 
shall skillfully plan my story, I can break 
up any home, any church, any denomina- 
tion. The astounding fact is that we are 
so little on our guard. 


If all this seems like a furious fiction, 
consider the work of Rollin Lynde Hart, 
who has recently completed a series of 
articles for the World’s Work, entitled 
“The War among the Churches.” He 
was appointed as a war correspondent. 
His first task was to find his war. We 
gave him material and scandal enough 
without skillful reporting, but see how 
his technique shows. According to the 
best traditions of trouble-making, he 
went from one man to another carrying 
tales. He quoted a wild sentence from a 
liberal to a fundamentalist, and then sat 
back and gleefully took notes while the 
fundamentalist exploded. Armed with a 
record of his fulminations, Hart would 
go at once to another liberal, and to him 
quote the fundamentalist. Diligent pur- 
suit of this program brought him exactly 
what he wanted. He soon had Christian 
men frothing at the mouth, and snap- 
ping and snarling like beasts—and his 
material for “The War among the 
Churches” was ready to hand. 


But given the same latitude of opera- 
tions, I could find a war anywhere. All 
the highly organized propaganda of hate, 
so effectively used during the recent 
armed conflict, has been imported for 
use in this quarrel. Hideous atrocity 
stories whose origin cannot be traced, 
gorgeous propaganda of self-praise for 
our side, the poison-gas of personal smut 
whispered against our foes—no one of 
these devices has been neglected. 
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Suppose that the enemies of the church 
had suddenly discovered that we were 
beginning to make, in united spirit, a 
victorious attack upon their strongholds. 
Suppose they were really beginning to 
sense their prospective defeat. What 
would be their cleverest offensive? They 
would send propaganda over. our 
trenches, subtly attempting to sow dis- 
sension in our ranks. They would try 
to make us distrust our leaders. They 
would try to separate us, on the brink 
of victory, into quarreling groups. They 
would utilize every complaining phrase, 
would magnify every difference of 
opinion, would encourage every dispute 
among us, in their efforts to save them- 
selves from being vanquished. 


Perhaps they have not had to try. Per- 
haps we have done their work for them. 
But they are the ones who are cackling 
in glee, at our manifest confusion. 
American soldiers, seeing those German 
pamphlets of propaganda flutter down 
from airplanes, would pick them up, 
crush them in their frenzied hands, and 
hurl them into the mud where they be- 
longed. Can Christian soldiers do less? 


We have only one real foe. That foe 
is Evil. If he can make us forget that 
in our frenzied, jealous bickerings, he 
will have made our defeat easy. But we 
dare not let him win. 


Observe what happens when this same 
man Hart turns his attention to Jesus 
in a recent book called “The Man Him- 
self.” He begins with a naive profession 
of utter innocence and unsophistication. 
He is about to show the world what hap- 
pens to an honest mind when it con- 
fronts Jesus without being enslaved to 
traditional interpretation. He is about 
to view Jesus, once for all, free from 
presuppositions, just as he stands in the 
New Testament narrative. Of course 
Hart has been a student at Andover, a 


pastor, a scholar, and a journalist. But 
he claims ‘to throw off these intellectual 
shackles, as for our benefit he essays 
to look Jesus straight in the eye, man to 
man, and tell us what he found there. 


You have not gone very far into his 
book, before you realize that his inno- 
cent profession is not borne out by his 
extremely clever performance. This man 
finds in Jesus exactly what he wants to 
find, first, to confirm his own astounding 
convictions, and second, to provide sen- 
sations enough to sell the book. Por- 
tions of the Gospels which seem embar- 
rassing or unpromising to him, are 
casually dismissed with a wave of the 
hand as being “later insertions” or “un- 
reliable” or “garbled.” But a quotation 
which pleases Hart’s purpose is au- 
thentic,. ipso facto and is spread upon 
the minutes in full. It is magnificent and 
meaningful revelation of the way minds 
can work, and of the frightful result. We 
can make Jesus prove and approve al- 
most anything if we are clever enough 
in our cutting, and merciless enough with 
the context. But we can really catch the 
import of his message only when we have 
been honest enough to take him as he is, 
and to reduce his words and works fair- 
ly to a philosophy for life. Hart was out 
after a succession of shocks, and he cer- 
tainly found them. 


There is only one answer. 
diligently and completely. Accept -no 
half-view of him. Try to combine in 
yourself all that you find in him. Hold 
fast to your finest convictions, and in- 
sist upon the exclusion of hate. Kill 
the craving for morbid sensation by the 
Christian virtue of charity. Keep your 
attention centered on the main battle- 
front where the hosts of evil leer and 
boast. Do not allow their efforts to 


Study Jesus 


divert you into the pettiness of minor 
quarrels. 
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Pastoral Ethics 
(Continued from page 545) 


Constant clarification and application 
is also needed regarding the relation of 
the pastor and his church toward the 
other churches of his denomination. 
That every pastor should be seeking to 
enlarge his own flock is most natural, 
and it is his duty. That he should 
zealously watch against losses is just as 
normal. But no pastor should forget 
that there is no particular gain to the 
cause when a member is won from the 
place where he has been doing good 
work to another church where he can 
do no better, and that there is a very 
real gain when a member who is doing 
nothing in a church whose neighborhood 
he has left is won for another church 
where he can and ought to be at work. 
Ecclesiastical sheep- stealing, unfortu- 
nately, is no obsolete sin; and ecclesi- 
astical avarice, which clings to a mem- 
ber like a miser to a sixpence, is a vice 
still existing. Of a pastor who keeps 
nibbling at the membership of a neigh- 
boring church of his own faith, what can 
be said? If this avarice of acquisition, 
and this avarice of adhesion could be 
extirpated, how our cause would ad- 
vance! 


These are but a few points in our pas- 
toral ethics. If Browning felt sure that 
it was “hard to be a Christian,’ what 
about being a pastor? But, “I can do 
all things in him who strengtheneth me.” 


Miss Olive E. Shields, a member of 
the Winthrop Street church, Taunton, 
Mass., will sail on July 19 for her new 
work as a teacher in Kodiakanal South 
India school for missionaries’ children. 
Her church voted $150 to help equip 
her for her work. Friends also pre- 
sented her with a fine watch. 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 
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The Call of the Assembly 


Summer assemblies are now in full 
swing. In most of the northern states 
during a period of a week or ten days 
thousands of Baptists will be receiving 
skilled instruction in some of the funda- 
mentals of religious education. Young 
people will catch visions of what possi- 
bilities there are in themselves and 
churches for the achievement of big 
things for the kingdom. And the older 
ycung people will gain new encourage- 
ment and ideals for their own activities. 

The values of an assembly of Baptists 
for religious training in a most congenial 
environment and with the very best of 
people, are so evident that one wonders 
why more do not take advantage of 
these annual summer gatherings. That 
they are increasing in popularity is in- 
dicated by the well-nigh universal in- 
crease in enrollment. Then, too, many 
more are following the three or five- 
year courses of study that lead to suit- 
able recognitions. 

Along with the broadening acquaint- 
anceships which are a natural outgrowth 
of the summer conferences, there is the 
sense of fellowship with others in the 
tasks of Christianity. A new spirit of 
the worth of life and of the value of 
service can be gleaned by all, young 
or old. 

But no assembly has yet accomplished 
its best in its program for young people. 
All have been fairly successful in propa- 
gating plans and methods for working 
in the local church group, but few have 
challenged youth with some of the big 
world problems that are awaiting a Chris- 
tian solution. Michigan was voted dry 
largely because 7000 boys were enthused 
for the cause after a Bryan speech at a 
state older boys’ conference. Young 
people want to do great tasks and the 
summer assembly fails in rightly serving 
its youth if it does not challenge them 
with particular elements in the God-given 
task of making the world more Christ- 
like. Give a boy or girl the inspiration 
to do a big enough objective piece of 
work and they will work out the meth- 
ods pretty much for themselves. 


“United We Stand” 


Is there a variety of denominations in 
your neighborhood? Then why not all 
join together and make the young peo- 
ple’s meeting a “go” instead of each dis- 
banding because of an insufficient at- 
tendance? 


This has been done now for many 
years in one of the neighborhoods in 
Chicago. The Irving Park churches all 
join for the Sunday evening services, and, 
of course, the young people do likewise. 
Fach Sunday the young people from the 
Christian, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran and Baptist churches get to- 


gether at one of the churches, with a 
leader from one of these young people’s 
societies in charge. When the pastor of 
a certain church has charge of the eve- 
ning service, then the young people’s 
society of his church has charge of the 
earlier meeting. 

The other denominations had never 
heard of the group plan, so the Irving 
Park B. Y. P. U. had the privilege of 
bringing to their attention this method 
of conducting meetings. Some of the 
churches liked the idea so well that they 
have instituted this plan. The person in 
charge of the meeting may choose any 
topic, but as a rule the regular topics 
are followed. An announcement of the 
topic for the evening is made in the 
morning service at each church so that 
the young people may be prepared for 
the open meeting. The service is con- 
ducted just like any of the regular meet- 
ings, but as each of the societies has its 
own ways of working quite a few new 
ideas are obtained. 


Then, too, the young people become 
better acquainted, and can work to- 
gether in harmony with all denomina- 
tions, knowing that, after all, denomina- 
tion does not count so much as Christ. 
And in this way, five societies, or what- 
ever number meet together, are saved 
from dissolution for the summer, for 
“united we stand.” 


A Unique Service 


“And now take this brightly lighted 
candle and light it anew from your new 
president’s candle and carry its gleam 
throughout the year, giving light wher- 
ever you are.” 


With these words the officers and 
committee chairmen of the Oak Park, 
Ill, World Wide . Guild successively 
closed their instructions to those who 
were to follow them in office, and hand- 
ed each a lighted candle, symbolic of 
the office and its responsibilities. The 
occasion was the installation banquet to 
which were invited the fifty high school 
girls of the guild and their fathers and 
mothers. After the banquet with its 
three toasts, one by a father, one by a 
mother and one by a daughter, the re- 
tiring officers and committee chairmen 
grouped themselves on the platform, the 
light from their tall, white candles giv- 
ing the only illumination of the room. 
In a very impressive but simple manner 
the president set forth the ideals and 
purposes of the W. W. G. and suggest- 
ed to her successor the duties of the 
president’s office. The newly elected 
president came to the platform and in a 
few fitting words accepted the responsi- 
bilities of office. In like manner the two 
other officers and six committee chair- 
men came forward to receive formally 
recognition of their new duties. Each 


responded with short talks, of which 
that of the secretary is typical: 

“T accept from you this light to carry 
on after you seniors have left us. I will 
endeavor to keep the records pure and 
accurate. But the light that you have 
given to us in your ever-willing service 
this year, will always remain in our hearts 
a constant inspiration to go and do like- 
wise unto others.” 

The installation service was closed 
with a few inspirational words from the 
chapter’s leader, Miss Margaret Barber, 
and the singing of “Follow the Gleam.” 
The presentation of the missionary play, 
“A Willing Captive in Japan,” by mem- 
bers of the guild was the program of the 
evening. 


Query and Comment 


(Questions accompanied by _ self-ad- 
dressed envelope will be answered prompt- 
ly and directly by the editors of this page.) 

What do you think is a right good 
way of getting finances from a high- 
school group? 


The inquiry might be considered as 
twofold: What is a right way and what 
is a good way? One way may be good 
but not right. Another way may be 
right but not good, i. e., good in the 
sense that it gets sufficient funds for the 
work of the organization. A way of ~ 
which both of these adjectives are de- 
scriptive, is what the inquirer probably 
looks for. And of these two adjectives, 
the former is the more important. 

The “right” way for all Christian peo- 
ple to contribute to the Christian cause 
is the stewardship way—a definite pro- 
portion, preferably 10 per cent as a mini- 
n'um, of one’s income set aside for Chris- 
tian enterprise—and incidentally the re- 
maining properly administered so that it 
brings honor and help to the cause of 
Christ. With the high-school group we 
need to begin the teaching of the 
stewardship way of doing finance. (See 
“Query and Comment” for May 24, 1924, 
for suggestions as to how to promote 
tithing.) 

Many people are disposed to say thar | 
high school students do not have much * 
money. In the sense that they do not 
earn much, this is correct. But consider 
the monthly expenditure of the average | 
high-school students do not have much | 
sports, movies, etc. It may be doled out 
to them, but even so, they should be 
confronted with the spiritual value—per- 
sonal and for the sake of the Christian 
cause—of the practice of stewardship. 


It 1s Now Docror Wm. R. McNutt of | 
Worcester, First church. Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Kansas, has just insisted upon it. It 
is the approving kiss of his Alma Mater, 
so he is glad, and so are his many friends. : 
We know not how large a shower of the | 
“semi-lunars” we shall have this year. 
This is but the beginning. 
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member the Initials C. I. M. 


Chapter III. 

‘J. M.! Oh, how many perils can be 
| built around those little initials, but 
laps it never stood for “Cruelty in 
itals” (and in mandarins, too!) quite 
liorribly as it did-one night in the 
lof Yang-chow where Mr. Taylor and 
‘wife and children were living. 


/mehow the wild news had spread 
ver the city that this Christian doc- 
‘murdered Chinese children to make 
icine; and since a few children had 
ally disappeared, a furious mob had 
ly collected to avenge the children’s 

Their fury rose and fell like giant 
‘kers booming on the seashore, and 

missionaries heard the dreaded 
ts: “Down with these foreign devils! 
ck them! Destroy them!” 


yw there is only one person in a 
ese town with power over such a 
—the mandarin! Instantly Mr. Tay- 
and another missionary hurried out 
| Dack door toward the mandarin’s 
en, with part of the mob at their 
3, howling: “Kill them! Don’t let 
1 escape!” 

ile mandarin had heard the noise and 


ired his gates to be shut, but before 
could be bolted Mr. Taylor and his 


/D GRANDFATHER FROG lived 
in a pool, 

| Grandfather Frog was nobody’s 
fool— 

would sit all day on a lily-pad, 

|, oh, what wonderful feasts he had 
ilracon-flies that came to see 

lit the pop-eyed, wide-mouthed thing 
might be. 


‘sit in the sun with eyes half shut, 
‘though he were lazily sleeping, but 

1 watch through the slits in his half 
shut eyes, 

the near approach of the silly flies; 

in up he would leap, with mouth 
spread wide, 

! another fly would be inside. 

{1 day he would sit, as the day before, 

! watch for the flies to pass his door— 

i day by day they always came 

| the frog devoured them, just the 
same, 

ihe grew to a frog of monstrous size, 

e fat by feasting on silly flies. 


| father of all the flies would say: 
‘w keep you away from the frog to- 
day.” 

this silly children would never heed 
1 Grandfather Frog got his daily 
feed; 

1 so it went, as time passed on, 

ithe family of flies was nearly gone, 


la spoke the father of all the flies: 
| 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


friend came bursting through, calling, 
“Save life! Save life!’ a plea which a 
mandarin is bound to heed. 

He questioned them with provoking 
solemnity: “Is it true that you kill chil- 
dren, that you murder them? What do 
you do with the babies that you are 
reported to have bought? How many 
have you had? What is the cause of this 
rioting?” 

“Your excellency,” 
impatiently, “the true cause is your own 
neglect. If at the very first sign of anti- 
foreign feeling you had taken strong 
measures, it would not have grown into 
this riot. This is not the time to dis- 
cuss causes, it is the time to act. I must 
request you immediately to give orders 
to have the mob repressed. After that is 
done, then you can make inquiries.” 


The mandarin looked up. He rubbed 
his hands slowly. He nodded his head 
slowly, and the big peacock feather on 
his mandarin hat waved up and down. 
“True! True! First quiet the people. Then 
inquire. I shall do so, but you must 
keep out of sight. Your presence would 
cnly excite them. Wait here.” 


said Mr. Taylor, 


They waited. Ten minutes passed. 
Twenty. Thirty. Forty. Fifty. One 
hour. An hour and a quarter. An. hour 


and a half. In a perfect agony of sus- 


The Frog and the Flies 


“T’ve heard of a bear, both old and wise, 

Who rules, with justice, over all 

That fly or walk or swim or crawl— 

To him I’ll go and ask that he 

Have justice done to mine and me.” 

The fly to the bear’s den quickly went 

And to his feelings thus gave vent: 

“Oh, wise old bear—Old Grandfather 
Frog, 

Who sits all day in the lily-bog, 

Is eating us up so fast, I fear 

There won’t be a fly by the end of the 
year. 

“Your honor, please, I have come to you 

To ask for help—what shall I do?” 

The wise old bear first scratched his 
head, 

Then blinked his sleepy eyes and said: 

“A fly has wings but a frog has not— 

It puzzles me how you flies get caught. 

“Tf you would stay high in the air 

No frog could ever get you there. 

If heedless children will fly low 

They’ll all be caught, you surely know, 

I do not blame Grandfather Frog— 

He never wanders from his bog. 

“Old Grandfather Frog, though he 
should try, 

An inch from his lily-pad ne’er could fly. 

You have only yourselves to blame, I 
fear, 

If all of the flies should disappear. 

Who will court death must surely die— 

I warn you now—fly high—fly high.” 

—Earl L. Brownson. 


pense those two Englishmen waited in 
that little room, imagining all sorts of 
things as they heard the shouts of the 


mob outside. 


In exactly two hours the mandarin 
returned. “The riot is over,’ he an- 
nounced with official majesty. “Some of 


the offenders will be punished. You may 
now go home under escort.” 

But on the way home these escorts told 
Mr. Taylor that the had been 
completely burned and all the foreigners 
in it murdered. You can imagine with 
what low spirits Mr. Taylor searched 
through the smouldering ruins, going 
from room to room, finding nothing but 
burnt furniture, broken walls, torn papers 
—but no human beings. Finally, in the 
rear of the house, in a storeroom never 
used, Mr. Taylor heard the sweetest 
sound on earth—the piping of a little 
treble voice inquiring, “Mamma, where 
will we sleep tonight if all our beds are 
burned?” And Mrs. Taylor’s dear, calm 
voice replying, “God will provide for that, 
dear!” 

Mr. Taylor opened that door! 
they all were—his own family, 
as the other missionaries. 

Needless to say, they felt that it would 
be wiser to leave town the next morn- 
ing, for the rioting was not over; indeed, 
as they walked through the streets the 
people jeered 


mission 


There 
as well 


mockingly: “Oh come 
again! Do come again!” 
“T will!’ vowed Mr. Taylor. And he 


kept that promise. For you cannot read 
the history of Chinese missions without 
noticing that the pages everywhere are 
aotted with teal, Me Cs eM Cer Are 
and although it means to you and me 
the C. I. M.’s we have already read about, 
te everybody else those initials stand 
always and only for the China Inland 
Mission which Hudson Taylor founded 
on faith. 

For surely he never 
after such buffetings and disappoint- 
ments, that some day there would be a 
thousand mission stations in that China 
Inland Mission, where at first he had had 
such difficulty in starting even one—and 
Yang-chow was one of the busiest. sta- 
tions of all! Neither did Mr. Taylor 
dream that some day there would be 900 
missionaries working for the China In- 


dared to dream, 


land Mission, where at first he had 
prayed for only five to help him. Neither 
did Mr. Taylor dream that his first 


thirty faithful converts would some day 
come to number 30,000, or that those first 
few Chinese helpers would become 2000 
strong! Yet by prayer and trust and 
patient work his China Inland Mission 
opened China from end to end. 

Once upon a time somebody said: “The 
world has yet to see what Jesus Christ 
can do with a man wholly consecrated to 
his service.’ Don’t you really think that 
in Hudson Taylor the world has had a 
vision of such a Christlike person? 


etc 
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Among Ourselves 


Boston Letter 
By CHarLtes H. Watson 
Lengthening the Summer 

Each year the vacation period stretches 
a little farther into June and Qctober, 
and the sag in church work grows more 
pronounced. Were it not for the in- 
numerable summer assemblies, where 
systematic study and work proceed, and 
seasonable summer sports are a_ by- 
product, one would be tempted to get 
pessimistic. 

But the fact is, there never was so 
much done to save the summer by get- 
ting it under discipline as now. Before 
the days of the auto and the summer 
camp, the institutes, the boy and girl 
scouts and their “hikes,’ and all sorts of 
organized and worthwhile frolics, anxi- 
ous parents used to dread the too ex- 
tended demoralization of vacation time, 
and breathe easy when it was over. But 
now, when it overlaps irom both enas 
of August out to later June and early 
October, it is regarded as the benedictory 
period of the year, richly refreshing body, 
mind, and spirit, for the hard pull of the 
long winter. 

So when we see the closed churches 
and the lonesome congregations, we 
often are seeing what only reminds us 
of the new vacation. How to redeem 


the vacation is a question now being 
happily answered. 
A Song of Degrees. 
The universities have been sweetly 


singing it through the commencement 
time. The general welcome given to 
their song is appreciative and sincere. 
Delight is unadulterated, as worthy and 
eminent statesmen, scholars, teachers, 
preachers and promoters of good among 
men, get the approving kiss of the uni- 
versities, with all the stately dignity of 
gown and cap and sonorous descriptive 
announcement. 
Our Baptist Portion. 

Very timely and beautiful was the 
honoring of our beloved James H. Frank- 
lin, by Brown university. In all of our 
churches, in all of our Baptist work, is 
he loved and honored already, both for 
what he is and what he does; and our 
whole Baptist family gives its glad sanc- 
tion, as Brown befittingly puts upon him 
the honor of our original Baptist college. 

Sometimes colleges remind us of our 
own honorable sentiments constrained by 
conspicuous worth and service. Bates 
college has done that as she grants the 
doctorate to Carey W. Chamberlin of 
the First church, Beverly, and George 
F. Finnie, of the United Church, Lewis- 
ton, Maine. President Clifton D. Gray’s 
citations best tell the tale. Of Chamber- 
lin he says: “A wise and devoted pas- 
tor, who always has kept before his peo- 
ple the wider interests of the kingdom of 
God. Valued counsellor in missionary 
management; whose pastorate bears wit- 


ness to the cumulative advantages of 
continued service for nearly a score of 
years in the same community.” 

And this of Pastor Finnie: “A for- 
ward-looking preacher, for whom there is 
no conflict between modern science and 
philosophy, and the ancient gospel of 
God’s grace in Christ; to whom two 
communities are indebted for manifold 
public ministries, and under whose lead- 
ership three congregations have been 
united in worship and service.” Such 
honors cause the entire brotherhood of 
ministers to rejoice. 

Convention Aftermath. 

Baptists hereabouts have settled into 
a condition of grateful comfort and 
united expectation since the Milwaukee 
Convention. The theological symptoms 
were so toxic, that something like a 
griping denominational colic was feared. 
But once relieved of accumulated gas, 
heads cleared up and hearts got busy, 
and all seemed to remember whose we 
are, and whom we serve, and began 
to lift the load, and pull the gospel char- 
iot together. Now that we know that 
the annual chill and fever is nothing but 
an exaggerated doctrinal malaria, we will 
perhaps give it Christian Science treat- 
ment and get rid of it. 

But the great constructive phase of 
the situation is wholesome and welcome. 
It seems to be settled that no self-ap- 


pointed destructionists from either ex- . 


treme, will be hearkened to, or followed, 
by the great body of our people, and 
that a reasonable amount of old-fash- 
ioned soul liberty will be allowed to all 
Baptists. If ever we should lose that 
assurance, we would cease to be Bap- 
tists. By the way, our level-headed 
brethren of the Southern Baptist Con 
vention are giving us a solid example of 
far-sighted wisdom in their Baptist con- 
sistency. 
Shortening the List. 

The list of vacant churches in this 
region is to be shortened. East church, 
Lynn, has called Rev. Milton R. Foshay 
of New Haven to succeed Doctor Har- 


riman. In his long ministry there Doc- 


Jee set before the eyes of men 
a picture of a better world, which 
would come by transforming the 
existing world. To this picture, 
this vision, this dream, he gave 
the name, the kingdom of God. 
When men asked him for a prayer, 
he gave them a very brief one; but 
among its few petitions was one 
for the coming of this kingdom. 
Why should men believe -that it 
will come? Why pray for it? Why 
labor and, if need be, die for it? 
How can any one prove to men 
that they ought to cherish this 
age-long hope for the new king- 
dom? 


| 


tor Harriman worked to a comprehensiy 
plan which developed the church in ¢| 


operation and education. 


Consequent) 


it is like a disciplined regiment, and j) 
the best of condition for such compete 


leadership 
to it. 


as Pastor Foshay will brin 


\ 


The church at East Milton has calle 
unanimously Rey. L. B. Gray of the la; 
class at Newton. During the interregnu; 


Dra kab. 
and, in characteristic fashion, | 


pastor, 


Greul has been the suppl 


has consolidated the church by additic| 
and excision, and it-is in fine shape fc 
the new leadership of the young ministe 

But you will have to add another { 


the list of vacant pulpits. 
resigns 


Sevoy 


Rev. H. ] 


at Beth Eden churc) 


Waltham, after a short pastorate. Intl 


great 


“watch city, 


” 


that church has th 


field, and will have a strong future, wil 

wise and aggressive leadership. 

At Norwood, Andover and Hyde Par! 
Norwood has the bustle and movemel| 


OL) 2 “CIty. 


vigorous pastorship of Rev. 


Our church there under tl 
L. Gave 


Leeuwen is taking advantage of the v 
cation time to see to many needed thing) 
One will be a new heating plant, anoth 
a new organ, a modern baptistry, ar 


other 


beautifying improvements. Bas 


cally the plant is a good one, right on tl! 


main street, 


and is worthy of the ej 


richment in utility and appearance whit 
the general plan includes. 
At Andover, our church is well plants 


where it is hard to escape it. 


years, for 


For mat 
purposes of income, the bas’ 


ment of the building has been leased fi 


commercial uses. But, 


under the” pa) 


torate of Rev. C. Norman Bartlett, tl 
work of the church expands, and mak! 


enlarged quarters imperative. 


So the v 


cated basement is to be remodeled fi 


school and social uses, 


and, with ne 


heating plant and other needed improv 
ments, the entire property will be tran 
formed into an up-to-date church hom 


Among 


the nearer suburban cttie 


Hyde Park is attractive and reachabl 


We have 


a strong church there and 


building minister, Rev. Chellis V. Smit 
Recently they have been moving on | 


addition 
growth is 


and subtraction. Consta. 
the rule, but a further onwa 


push is given by the clearing off of ano 


debt, and 


the general heartening of t 


people for aggressive endeavor. Past 
Smith is one of our soldier ministers, al 
has just been made chief of the arn 
chaplains in the state. 


Wisconsin News and Note‘ 


Wisconsin, 


By Rozsert W. SHAW 
State Convention. 
along with a number § 


other states, is trying the experime 


of having 
This year 
after the 


adjourned. 


its convention in the sprit) 
the meeting was held the d’ 
Northern Baptist Conventi! 
It was the hope that the’ 


lly 5, 1924 


buld be enough delegates present to 
| nsact the necessary business, and keep 
ings moving until the regular conven- 
n could be held a year hence. To the 
{-prise of every one there were nearly 
+) delegates present, representing al- 
1st sixty churches. Only the routine 
Fsiness was taken care of, such as hear- 
iy reports, electing officers, forming the 
immittee and getting things ready fot 
f2 new year. The convention was a 
fing climax to the Northern Baptis1 
(nvention. 

Some Pastoral Changes 
‘Rev. E. G. Mintz, who has been pas- 
t- of the First church at Oshkosh for 
farly five years, will begin his work as 
stor of the Grace Baptist church of 
‘lwaukee the first of July. He comes 
‘ a great opportunity, probably the 
reatest in the city of Milwaukee at the 
lesent time. 
‘Rev. C. Walter Smith, who for the 
ist two years has been pastor of the 
‘cst church at Beaver Dam, was recent- 
| elected as student pastor at Madison. 
> is well fitted for the type of work 
ich is needed at the state university, 
it his removal from Beaver Dam will 
lve a large place to be filled in that 
ld. 
‘Dr. D. W. Hulburt, who for the past 
(o or three years has been giving his 
lve to the mission work in the cities 
i Wisconsin, has resigned. Dr. Hul- 
itt was given a retirement by the state 
‘nvention which he served so long as 
‘perintendent, and by the ministers’ 
‘d missionaries’ benefit board. Though 
ist the time of life when most men re- 
le, Dr. Hulburt continues to be active 
d plans to supply some of the smaller 
furches as the need may arise. Just 
iw he is supplying the mission church 
Woodlawn. 
‘Rey. F. F. Parsons, who was at Bar- 
in for two years, has accepted the pas- 
‘rate of the First church at Bangor. 
| Other Activities. 
The church vacation school is on in 
ilwaukee. This year the Baptists have 
‘tht schools, an increase over last year. 
‘ar director of religious education, Rev. 


_C. Browne, is pushing this work 
roughout the state. 
‘Another feature of our educational 


otk will be the assembly at Green Lake. 
is will be held in August and will 
ve in connection with it the house 
tty of the W. W. G,, and the conven- 
‘n of young people’s societies. 

i Why Not? 

Jp here in this country where we have 
ort summers the people flock to the 
‘es and the woods during July and 
‘gust. This is true elsewhere also. 
't why allow the commercial amuse- 
‘nts to have the whole appeal during 
~ Vacation season? Why not establish 
some strategic place a religious meet- 
s place, somewhat after the fashion 
the old-fashioned camp meeting, and 
“ite the people who go out of the city 
» the week-end to go to these places. 


“re is a field of endeavor that has not 
: been touched, and which some person 
‘Means could help finance until it was 
ablished. Is not this likely to be the 


et step in the matter of religious edu- 


cation and the deepening of the spiritual 
life? This must not be a ten-day affair 
but a three-months’ affair with a program 
worth while, and a big preaching service 
on Sunday. 


Czecho-Slovakia 
By J. H. RUSHBROOKE 

Czecho-Slovakia is a delight and a 
disappointment. I have experienced once 
more the fascination of such cities as 
Prague and Bratislava, have appreciated 
the industrial development, and have ad- 
mired the skillful political leadership 
which has given this recently liberated 
country so exceptional a place in Europe. 
On the other hand, liberal ideals which 
at the outset of the republic’s career ap- 
peared on the eve of triumph are now 
tacitly abandoned. The reactionary ele- 
ments in the state have asserted them- 
selves, and though not in the ascendant 
have been able to frustrate the hopes of 
ardent reformers. 

From the highest authority Dr. Brooks 
and myself learned in 1920 that the gov- 
ernment would shortly carry through a 
project for the separation of church and 
state. I ventured then to express regret 
that this*instead of being secured as an 
article of the constitution, had been left 
at the mercy of the chances of political 
strife and the intrigues of interested 
parties. The after-story has abundantly 
justified misgiving. Whilst the inde- 
pendence of Czecho-Slovakia in itself 
implied a defeat of Rome, the politico- 
clerical forces within the land were by 
no means finally overcome. In Slovakia 
especially—the least educated and most 
backward section of the country—the 
electorate reinforced the Catholic party 
at the polls; and the strength of the ad- 
ministration has been largely expended 
in grappling with Slovakian separatist 
agitation, as well as with the ill-will of 
racial minorities. 

Though reaction has not triumphed 
in the country as a whole, the influence 
of the hierarchy and its allies finds ex- 
pression in local injustices of which 
Baptists and other Protestants are vic- 
tims. It is amazing to read, for example, 
of nine Baptists who were recently fined 
100 crowns each (with the alternative of 
three days’ imprisonment) for the crime 
of distributing invitations to evangelistic 
meetings; of a Baptist buried in the 
“suicide corner” at the instance of the 
Catholic clergy; and of irritating inter- 
ferences with liberty of preaching. It is 


Wild Planting 


Sues: my stately garden 
grows; 
The winds and wind-blown seed 
Cold April rain and colder snows 
My hedges plant and feed. 


From mountains far and valleys 
near 
The harvests sown today 


Thrive in all weathers without 
fear— 
Wild planters, plant away. 
—Emerson, 
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in many parts of the land dangerous to 
criticise Roman Catholicism, and preach- 
ers have told me that their utterances 
regarding its spiritual menace must needs 
be guarded and almost cringing. 

A wave of pleasure-seeking has swept 
through the land; until its force is spent 
and the deeper and more earnest spirit 
of the early days again prevails, Czecho- 
Slovakia will not actualise the ideals of 
its honored president. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Baptist and other groups sustain 
their evangelical witness and _ steadily 
gain converts. The pace of Baptist ad 
vance has temporarily slowed down, but 
a sound work of consolidation praceeds. 
Especially gratifying are the chapel 
building undertaken since the liberation 
of the state, and the development of the 
Baptist publishing society whose head- 
quarters are fixed in Bratislava. The 
seminary under Dr. Prochazka’s leader- 
ship is justifying the hopes set on it. The 
Peabody-Montgomery Children’s Home 
founded through the generosity of the 
Anierican women will shortly be supple- 
mented by an orphanage in Slovakia, for 


which, through the energy of Mr. 
Strapon, substantial contributions have 
been secured from America and within 


Czecho-Slovakia itself. 
Influence of Henry Novotny 

It is worthy of record that the influence 
of Henry Novotny, founder of the church 
in Prague, lives on in his family. His 
son Joseph is president of the Czecho- 
Slovak Baptist Union; though engaged 
in business he preaches every Sunday in 
one or other of the churches; John, an- 
other son, is the union treasurer; a 
daughter Lydia (now Mrs. Kolator) leads 
the women’s organization, while her hus- 
band is active in literary enterprises. 

The concern of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Baptists of America for the work in their 
homeland finds practical expression in 
many forms. Recently, the German- 
speaking Baptists of America have dis- 
played keen interest in the evangeliza- 
tion of the large German minority (about 
26 per cent) in Czecho-Slovakia, and I 
carnestly trust that their vigorous rep- 
resentative Mr. Hoffmann will avoid the 
perils of a nationalistic emphasis which 
either on his part or on the part of the 
Slav leaders might weaken the unity 
hitherto preserved. Nowhere is it more 
important than in southeastern Europe 
to insist on the supernational character 
of Christianity. 

British Baptists have reason to rejoice 
that in their service for Czecho-Slovakia 
they have the generous assistance of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety which carries the heavier share of 
the financial responsibility. To compare 
the conditions of our work today with 
those at the close of the war is to dis- 
cover abundant reasons for joy and 
thanksgiving. 


Realistic Preaching 
Evangelistic Campaign in Swatow, 
China. 

By Lipa S. ASHMORE 
Work on the mission field is rapidly 
changing. In the past the foreign mis- 
sionary had it all to do. When converts 
were made they were taught to do what 
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a 


they could and they have gradually been 
coming into their own in carrying on 
the work of the church. Of late years 
much has been said about raising up na- 
tive leaders and a deal of effort has been 
put into that department of mission 
work. 

Curiosity, if nothing else, might lead 
some to wonder how the Chinese leaders 
are working out their leadership. Are 
they working along Chinese lines or are 


they following the lines of western 
thought and action? 
Our mission has been so poorly 


manned that the evangelistic part of the 
work has necessarily been much neg- 
lected, so the mission arranged to have 
two evangelists belonging to the evan- 
eelistic committee of the Kwangtung 
Province, with headquarters in Missions 
building, Canton, to come here and hold 
a series of evangelistic meetings. A local 
committee of men and women have had 
these meetings in charge, and the 
Chinese part of the committee is carry- 
ing the brunt of the work. 

These meetings are just closing. It 
has occurred to me that our coworkers 
‘n western lands might like to know 
something of this evangelistic effort of 
the Chinese. It will at least give an 
insight into their methods of thought 
and action. I shall give a free trans- 
lation of their thought and illustrations, 
keeping as close to the idea they 
wished to give as possible. The com- 
mittee assigned one man to Swatow City 
and one to our compound, and meetings 
have been going on in both places 
simultaneously. It is a handicap that 
neither of these men speak English or 
any Chinese dialect except their own 
Cantonese, and an interpreter has to go 
with them all the time. The Chinese are 
master hands at imitation and vivid de- 
scription. A pose of the body, a move- 
ment of the hand, a facial expression, 
alone or combined, conveys to the audi- 
ence a definite thought. Sometimes it 
almost seems as if words were not 
needed. A visitor looking at a Chinaman 
with his immobile face would never sus- 
pect he could sway an audience with 
cuch arts and devices. Who but the 
initiated would know that pointing over 
the shoulder with a bent finger means 
death. 

The campaign was opened with ad- 
dresses to the Christians, hoping to 
awaken in them a keener desire to share 
their blessings with others, and also 
to lead them to realize that it is their 
duty to do so. The appeal was later 
made to non-Christians and there was a 
wonderful response. 

The general subjects used by the 
evangelist in his address were: (1) ‘“Re- 
pentance,” (2) “Know the Truth,” (3) 
“Decision,” (4) “Believers must be will- 
ing to carry their cross.” 

The evangelist was trying to lead the 
audience to realize what temptation 
really means. For an illustration he took 
catching a rat in a trap. Visualize the 
man through the whole story, even to 
the nibbling, as the trap is set and baited 
with great care and put in the most fre- 
quented path the rats take. The old rats 


come along and go around; they have 
heard of relatives who came to grief in 
such traps. A campaign is started to 
teach the young rats not to go near that 
trap. But do the young rats give heed? 
No, indeed, they want to see life and 
in the self-satisfied pride of their belief 
in their ability to take care of them- 
selves, they go to see the trap. They 
look at it and they smell something good 
and they would so like to know how 
that tempting morsel tastes. Surely they 
could reach and nibble a corner and find 
out what it tastes like. They go nearer 
—nothing happens; they stretch over and 
nibble a bit—still nothing happens. At 
last the spring is touched and the trap 
closes with relentless strength and the 
rat is caught. None of these friends of 
his who came with him and even the 
father rat nor the mother rat nor all the 
brothers and sister rats can get him out 
of that trap. The audience understands 
what it means. 

The evangelist wished to impress upon 
the minds of the Christians the need of 
unremitting watchfulness. He chose as 
an illustration a watchman in a watch- 
tower, and acted out the scene. He 
stepped upon a chair, stretched*his neck 
up and looked around to see any ap- 
proaching enemy. He put his hand over 
kis eyes to shade them as he looked this 
way and that. He was a faithful watch-+ 
man doing his work well. Then he 
dropped his head over to one side, shut 
his eyes and began to snore. When 
he woke up he asked the audience if that 
kind of a watchman was any good. 


One morning at a meeting for women 
and girls in the chapel of the woman’s 
school, he brought out vividly the dif- 
ference between the treatment given to 
women by Christ and that given them 
by the Chinese. He called attention to 
the fact that God’s treatment of women 
showed their equality. He called atten- 
tion to Christ’s praise of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman, and of the widow 
with her mite. When Jesus went into 
a house he did not ask if the children 
were girls or boys and say, “I’ll bless 
the boys but not the girls”. 


Christ’s disciples forsook him, but the 
women followed when he carried his 
cross and remained near by when he 
hung upon it. “Who betrayed Christ?” 
he asked. “A man. Who hung him upon 
the cross? A man. I am ashamed to 
think of it.” The interpreter read in our 
dialect the beatitudes. The speaker went 
on to say that these blessings were for 
men and women alike. “Have you a 
share? Of course you have. Do you 
want your share? What the world calls 
woe, Jesus calls blessing. Look at the 
characters over the front door of 
Chinese houses. All have hok (blessing) 
in them. All want blessing.” 


In speaking of pride he said, “Iook 
at the pride of the nations. England 
says, ‘I am first’. America says, ‘I am 
best—see how God has blessed us’. 
China says, ‘We are the literary people. 


All the rest are barbarians. We are the 
middle kingdom’. The Jews said, ‘We 
are God’s chosen people’. Pride is a 


universal disease. Of what use are 
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riches—they are soon gone. Of what us 
is political power? Look at Swatoy 
Today the leaders dress in the finest ay 
parel, tomorrow they may be dregsse 
in any sort of way—perhaps stocking 
not matching and women’s shoes 9; 
hair rough, etc. Pride, riches, person; 


.pewer, political power are not enoug} 


None are satisfying. What shall we seek 
We must seek the truth.” 


What keeps you back from making 
decision for Christ? Many things. W 
carry our burden while Christ is by ot 
side ready to bear it for us. Our famil 
and friends often keep us back. Toi 
lustrate this, he told of the time whe 
as a boy he wanted to jump across” 

narrow stream of water. His frien 
said, “Don’t try it, you are a small be 
and will surely fall in and get wet.” H 
came down in front of the platform ar 
showed how he had done as a child. H 
ran along in front of the platform unt 
he came to the stream, and it did loc 
broad for his short legs. He went bac 
and ran again and stopped again, whi 
his friends were all urging him not to ti 
it. But the third time he ran he made 
high jump and landed on the other si( 
safely, and the battle was won. I 4 
assure you the audience will never fo 
get that illustration, for when he land: 
on the farther side of that imaginai| 
stream and struck the floor of that u) 
stairs room, the sound echoed throng 
the room and halls beyond. | 


It is a joy to sum up the results | 
these two weeks of evangelistic wor| 
At the decision meetings in our cor 
pound, twenty-one men and _ thirty-s| 
women decided for Christ. About 1! 
young men signed up to study the Bib! 


In Swatow over 400 signed cards, mo| 
of whom were those who wish to stu( 
the Bible. This makes fifty-seven wl 
decided for Christ, and about 500 wl 
want to know more about the Bible ai 
the religion it teaches. 


What an opportunity for personal wo. 
among these 500 who are asking to — 
taught the way of life! 


The Chinese cannot say enough © 
praise of these men who have present} 
the gospel message with such fori 
using the Chinese way of approachi | 
and clinching a truth. i 


j 


Greetings from Burma _ 


Maymyo, Upper Burma, 
May 1. 1924) 


To the Board of Managers 

of the A. B. F. M. Society. 

276 Fifth Avenue, F 
New York City. 

Dear Brethren: 


Greetings from Maymyo, Burma. O7 
prayers go with this letter. We reali? 
that you are facing one of the grt 
crises in the history of our beloved ¢ 
nomination. We deplore all untowal 
causes that have led to such dissention! 
our denomination. We deplore all a 
and utterances of extremists of bel 
parties that may tend to disruption. T? 
Kingdom of God is not furthered ' 
such violence. The needs of our fie} 
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great. The harvest is indeed plentiful 
the laborers are few and means for 
rk are short. Let us pray the Lord 
the Harvest to thrust forth laborers 
1to bring forth means adequate to the 
rk. 
Ve feel the depletion of forces very 
nly here in Burma. We are realizing 
ly that it has gone beyond the point 
safety. Please do not misunderstand 
- We realize that this curtailment of 
ices and resources has been forced 
on the Board by the denominational 
jation at home. In our dire need of 
h men and money for our work we 
sending these facts and figures hoping 
't you may be able to make use of 
m to awaken churches here and there 
't have grown cold to a renewed sense 
responsibility and opportunity and 
s help to retrieve losses in our de- 
ninational resources. On the basis 
these facts and figures we implore 
't, however stringent may be the situa- 
1, you will not reduce in any way the 
wropriations in gross assigned to 
rma; and will if possible make in- 
ase in these appropriations. 
“he facts for the past five years about 
mission situation in Burma are given 
ow. It is important to note that in 
following table we confine ourselves 
the station work of the General Board. 
th this understanding we believe our 
ires will be found correct. 
Field Situation 
Ids now vacant (nine) 
6 Burman) Moulmein, Pegu, 
yn, Pyapon, Myingyan, Bhamo. 
1 Karen) Tharrawaddy 
Meehin) Tiddin. 
1 Shan) Mongana. 
Ids soon to be vacated 
1 Burman) Segaing. 
2 Karen) Bassein Pwo, Paku. 
2 English) Rangoon, Maymyo. 
1 Shan-Lahu) Kengtun. 
1 Indian) Rangoon-Moulmein. 
Nields to be filled by missionaries re- 
ning from’ furlough—(Five.) 
surman 


Ran- 


(Seven) 


0 othe OOO one 
rr one 
MU fk. se cee eee two 
Serie 2). ss oe eases. one 


‘hus eleven remain vacant. 


“he reinforcements which we hope 
1 will be able to send our this year 
l involve no further cut in the funds 
work from our appropriations, be- 
se such reinforcements will but take 
place of those that have left us by 
th and withdrawal. 


‘he two tables may be summarized 
s. Losses by deaths and withdrawals 
the last five years are fourteen, fur- 
ghs due or soon due are thirteen, re- 
its in the last five years for station 
rk number eighteen (including tem- 
‘ary assignments and short term men) 
ving a net loss of nine station mis- 
naries, eleven if the two temporary as- 
nments to station work (Richardson 
| Hackett) revert to their original 
rk at the expiration of the assign- 
nts. Fields now vacant are nine, fields 
m to be vacated are seven, fields to 
filled by returning missionaries are 
2, thus leaving eleven stations unoc- 


ried in the immediate future. 


This presentation of statistics in such 
condensed form by no means does justice 
to the situation. To mention one of the 
many phases, other denominations will 
soon take advantage of the work we have 
built up in these unoccupied places and 
reap the harvest of our past years of 
effort. We are by no means opposed 
to other denominations doing what we 
cannot do; but we are not prepared to 
admit that our denomination cannot do 
this work. We cannot complacently al- 
low past years of sacrifice to be for- 
gotten. Let us exert every effort to fill 
these unoccupied places. The past years 
of sacrifice place a sacred obligation upon 
our denomination. We are counting on 
the churches at home to rise to meet this 
emergency with men and money. 

Committee on behalf 

of 23 #£Missionaries. 

C. L. Klein, Moulmein Karen Work. 
H. P. Cochrane, Maymyo, English. 
J. C. Richardson, A B. M., Bassein. 
C. E. Van Horn, Judson College, 


Rangoon. 

M. B. Pound, Pwo Karen Mission, 
Bassein. 

C. B. Tingley, Sgaw Karen Mission, 
Bassein. 


With the Schools 


Commencement at Colgate 

At the 106th annual commencement, Col- 
gate University awarded 153 degrees in 
course: 103 bachelor of science, 24 bachelor 
of arts, 11 bachelor of theology, 2 master 
of science, 11 master of arts, and 2 bachelor 
of divinity. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: Dr. Willis E. Ford, 
Utica; Prof. George C. Embody, Cornell 
University; Hiram Percy Maxim, president 
of the Amateur Radio Union, Hartford, 
Conn., doctor of science. Rey. Frederick 
Eugene Taylor, Indianapolis, and Rev. 
John Young Aitchison, New York City, 
doctor of divinity. George Horace Lori- 
mer, editor of the Saturday Evening Post; 
Otto Tremont Bannard, New York City; 
Richard Washburn Child, former United 
States Ambassador to Italy, doctor of laws. 
Professor John Greene, head of the de- 
partment of Latin at Colgate University 
since 1893, doctor of humane letters. 

Features of especial interest on the pro- 
gram were the class day exercises of the 
senior classes in the theological seminary 
and the college; exhibition of the dinosaur 
egg, reputed to be millions of years old, 
given to the university by Colonel Austen 
Colgate at a cost of $5,000; the breaking of 
ground for the new $400,000 gymnasium, 
money for which is being raised by the 
Alumni corporation; the baccalaureate ser- 
mon by President Cutten; the address 
given before the Phi Beta Kappa society 
by Hiram Percy Maxim, the commence- 
ment address on “The Art of Life’ by 
Honorable Richard Washburn Child, the 
historical pageant given in Hamilton Park 
church Sunday evening under the auspices 
of the theological seminary, presenting im- 
pressively the names and service of the 130 
men who during the past century have gone 
from Colgate as missionaries on foreign 
fields; the adoption by the board of trustees 
of a pension system for members of the fa- 
culty and the appointment of Rev. Thomas 
Wearing, Ph.D., as dean of the theological 
seminary. Before coming to Colgate to 
take the chair of New Testament, Dr. 
Wearing was principal of Woodstock Col- 
lege, Canada. 

After the 


commencement exercises 
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alumni and friends assembled on the 
campus to watch the ceremonies of break- 
ing ground for the new gymnasium. Pres- 
ident Cutten and George W. Cobb, presi- 
dent of the Alumni corporation, held the 
handles of the plough; James C. Colgate, 
president of the board of trustees, directed 
operations; more than 100 members of the 
outgoing senior class, wearing caps and 
gowns, pulled on the rope, and the plough 
made its way through the first furrow on 
the field where the beautiful building is to 
stand. 

The freshman class to be admitted next 
fall will be limited to 215 men. Many more 
applications for admission are on file than 
ever before at this date, and, as has been 
the case in recent years, the outlook is that 
200 and more applications for admission 
will of necessity be denied because the 
limits of the class-room and housing equip- 
ment have been reached. 


Commencement at Bucknell University 

Bucknell University’s seventy-fourth 
commencement exercises were made nota- 
ble by the presence of three men who have 
held the presidency of the university, their 
terms of service covering the past forty- 
five years, or more than half of the life of 
the universtiy. These men were the Hon- 
orable David Jayne Hill, President Emer- 
itus John Howard Harris, and the pres- 
ent incumbent, President Emory W. Hunt. 
[he notable feature of the commencement 
exercises themselves was the scholarly ad- 
dress of the first of the trio, Dr. Hill. The 
present commencement marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation from Buck- 
nell. For his theme he chose the subject, 
“Three Great Traditions.” These were the 
traditions of humanism, Christian faith, and 
civic fredom, which sum up the original 
purpose of the university, and which Dr. 
Hill considers vital to the continued use- 
fulness of the university. 

The graduating class was one of the 
largest in the history of Bucknell: 196 di- 
plomas were conferred. The bachelors of 
art numbered 106; nine were awarded the 
desree of B. S. in biology; thirteen the 
degree of B. S. in chemical engineering ; 
thirteen the B. S. degree in civil engineer- 
ing; twelve in electrical engineering; eight 
in mechanical engineering; seven young 
women took the B. S. degree in home eco- 
nomics. Eight were awarded the degree 
M. A. Two qualified for the degree Sc.M. 
in electrical engineering, and one degree 
of mechanical engineer was given. In 
addition, seventeen students received diplo- 
mas from the school of music. 

Ten honorary degrees were conferred. 
The degree of doctor of civil law was 
given to David Jayne Hill, to John How- 
ard Harris, former president of Bucknell, 
and to President Lincoln Hulley, of Stet- 
son University, Deland, Fla. The degree 
of doctor of laws was given to James J. 
Davis, secretary of labor for the United 
States, and to J. Heisley Weaver, of Phila- 
delphia. The degree of doctor of science 
was awarded to Dr. Harvey F. Smith, emi- 
nent surgeon of Harrisburg, Pa., and to 
Prof. A. B. Stewart of Colgate University. 
Rev. Frank King Singiser of Troy, N. Y., 
and Rev. William Gardner Russell of Phil- 
adelphia were made doctors of divinity. 
The degree of doctor of letters was con- 
ferred upon the author, Lewis Edwin 
Theiss. 

The high note of the entire commence- 
ment was struck on Sunday when Dr, Har- 
ris delivered a memorable’ baccalaureate 
sermon in the Baptist church on the golden 
rule. On Sunday evening, in the same edi- 
fice, the Baptist choir, assisted by soloists 
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Between Us 


@ In sending us his renewal subscription, 
Rev. Z. L. Fash of West Summerland, 
B. C., Canada, says, “I have taken the 
paper ever since graduating from Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary in 1894. The 
paper has always been very helpful and 
never more so than now.” 


@ A subscriber, who has been taking our 
denominational papers both in England 
and America for over twenty years, 
writes, “I am sure THe BAPTIST, aS we 
have it today, is the best ever. If there 
were nothing more than the splendid 
editorials and the devotional life page, it 
would be worth all that we pay for it 
and more.” He concludes his letter, 


“Yours for still greater service.” 


€ We know that you do not intend to be 
tardy in renewing your subscription to 
Tue Baptist. We therefore call your 
attention to the wrapper which will tell 
you just how you stand with reference 
to the date when your subscription ex- 
pires. As THe Baptist is maintained on 
a strictly cash basis, paying our bills 
when due and taking the discounts, we 
depend upon the same promptness in our 
subscribers if we are to keep up our good 
record, 


€] Another subscriber, whose paper for 
June 7 had gone astray, requests another 
copy, and adds: “I want to confess that 
I could not wait to have you mail a 
special copy. I had to go across town 
and borrow one. I am anxious to get 
our own copy in order to loan it to 
others. In fact I’d lke to be able to put 
a copy into the hands of several Baptists 
who do not have the reading of it ordi- 
narily.” In this same letter she expresses 
the hope that “extravagant emphasis on 
matters of controversy may cease and 
that “Christ may be all and in all” to all 
our Baptist people. 


With the Schools 
(Continued from page 555.) 


from Philadelphia, gave the annual musical 
program, rendering Bach’s “God’s Time Is 
Rast 

This year’s twilight band concert was 
attended by thousands of alumni and their 
friends. Hundreds of motor cars were 
parked on the playing field itself, which, by 
action of the board of trustees at this com- 
mencement, is hereafter to be officially 
known as Loomis Field, in honor of former 
President Justin R. Loomis, who was at 
the head of the university from 1858 to 
1879, and who personally paid for the ini- 
tial development of this part of the 
grounds as a playing field. The erection 
of the new stadium in another portion of 
the college grounds made it desirable thus 
to distinguish the old field by a specific 
name. When the stadium is completed, the 
university will possess three playing 
grounds—the original field now named in 
honor of President Loomis, the new exer- 
cise grounds of twenty acres recently 
graded, to allow intensive systems of exer- 
cise, and the stadium field itself. This last 
point was the center of much interest to 
commencement visitors. The stadium drive 
last year to raise the funds necessary for 
the erection of the stadium, aroused and 
unified the alumni and stimulated their in- 
terest to a marked degree. That interest 
was reflected in the large size of the com- 
mencement throng. 

To meet the growing demands upon the 
universitv, the board of trustees made sev- 
eral changes in the faculty, and created one 
new professorship. Professor Geo. B, 
Lawson, formerly professor of education, 
was made professor of philosophy, suc- 
ceeding President Emeritus Harris. Frank 
G. Davis was made professor of education 
to succeed Dr. Lawson. Professor Davis 
is a graduate of the Clarion Normal 
School at Clarion, Pa., and of Kansas Wes- 
leyan University, at Salina, Kans. 

The professorship of journalism was 
created and the position filled by the ap- 
pointment of Lewis Edwin Theiss, a jour- 
nalist of national reputation, who was for 
ten years a member of the editorial staff 
of the New York Sun, and who has for fif- 
teen years been a constant contributor to 
leading American magazines as well as the 
author of numerous books for boys. 

The alumni association took a forward 
step by the creation of a full-time paid 
alumni secretaryship, appointing to the new 
position Alfred G. Stoughton, a Bucknell 
graduate of this year’s class. 


Bucknell’s enrolment, now approximately 
1.000, has so overtaxed existing facilities 
that it is necessary each year to refuse ad- 
mission to large numbers of applicants. To 
increase facilities, the college recently 
launched a drive, under the direction of Dr. 
Joseph R. Wood, assistant to the president, 
for an additional million dollars of endow- 
ment. 


The Frances Shimer School 


The commencement exercises at Frances 
Shimer School, Mt. Carroll, Ill., were held 
June 8-June 11. The sermon before the 
graduating classes was preached by Rev. 
Alfred H. Barr of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, and the address on 
commencement day was delivered by Rev. 
Wm. H. Geistweit, of Dayton, Ohio. The 
graduates from the academy numbered 
twenty-two and came from seven states; 
from the junior college, twenty-four from 
five states. There were two graduates 
from the department of art and two from 
the expression department. The total en- 
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rolment for the year has been 211 fre 
fifteen states. The school has spent th 
year, in permanent improvements a 
additions to the equipment, over $15,0 
these including new concrete roads, ad 
tions to the library, a new laboratory | 
science, additional fire protection, a wat 
purifier, and an addition to the camp: 
During the last year 130 graduates of t 
school or those who have taken one ye 
of college work here have gone on f 
further training in forty colleges and y 
versities. The Y. W. C. A. budget sho: 
that $1,094.24 has been included in | 
budget, of which $250 was given to {| 
world student Christian federation, $125 | 
Japanese industrial girls, $25 to Chiny 
student Christian fund, and there is a b. 
ance on hand to begin the new year | 
$305. The school has no debts except er 
rent bills, and has on hand approximati 
$35,000 for a new library building, T 
total property of the school is valued | 
$352,979 with a productive endowment ; 
$106,619, and an unproductive endowmi 
of $38,950, making its total assets just und 
half a million dollars. Dean and M 
McKee started immediately after co! 
mencement for a well-earned summer yar 
tion in Europe. 
Training School Commencement | 
June 14 at 2:30 o’clock Miss Esther ( 
lette, instructor in physical education, gs: 
a demonstration of .the work done by | 
the classes during the year. This was f, 
lowed by an out-door volley ball gai 
between the seniors and juniors, with + 
loss of the game to the seniors. Satur) 
night the presidents of the class led} 
the closing prayer meeting of the ye 
The board room was a mass of flow‘, 
Those present will never forget the spt 
and beauty of the service. 
The baccalaureate service was held S} 
day morning, June 16, in the First Chui 
of Chicago. Dr. Perry J. Stackhouse, m: 
ister of the First Church, had charge 
the services. Dr. John Carstens, minist 
of the First Church, Austin, delivered ¢ 
sermon, To the splendid challenge he gi 
all felt they must measure up. 
Monday was class day. The ‘alumr} 
nearly forty strong, gathered for lunehh 
at 12:30. Mrs. Amanda F. Fickeay) 
toastmistress, called upon the president! 
the school to give a word of greeting, i 
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lo the president of the National Alumnae 
|sociation, Mrs. James Herring. The 
hior class was welcomed into the Alum- 
ls association by Mrs. Amanda F. Ficken; 
|. response being made by Miss Frieda 
tiebe, vice-president of the senior class. 
The senior class gave its annual religious 
ly, “The Sinner Beloved,” by Osgood, at 
40 p.m. Based upon the book of Hosea, 
'{ through his own tragic life history, 
picting the love of God toward Israel, 
'made a very deep, spiritual impression 
lyn all who saw it. 

[he annual missionary service was held 
'8p.m. Dr. J. C. Robbins, foreign sec- 
rary of the American Baptist Foreign 
issionary Society, preached the annual 
ssionary sermon upon the subject, “The 
lying Christ and the Changing World.” 


Jr. Frederick E. Taylor, Indianapolis, 
4 former president of the Northern Bap- 
It Convention, gave the commencement 
dress on “The Missionary Message of 
uday.” Diplomas were given to four- 
in graduates who go out into the Mas- 
'’s service into all the world. 


The Central District alumnae gave to 
sh of the fourteen seniors a year’s sub- 
‘iption to Echoes. Mrs. Mary S. Smith, 
| Los Angeles, gave them each a copy 
“The World Through Mother’s Glasses.” 
r. John Nuveen gave to each senior a 
4Json Bible, a gift highly appreciated and 
vasured by the classes as they leave B. M. 
§. Altogether the forty-fourth annual 
‘mmencement was one of great joy. 


The Saving Sense 


Speaking of amusing juxtapositions, a 
‘rrespondent sends us this from the 
der of services in a Brooklyn church: 
‘The Sermon—“Thou Shalt Not Steal.” 
Offertory—‘“Steal Away” (negro spir- 
1al.)—Boston Transcript. 


Counsel in County court told a land- 
rd to keep order in his home and 
ided, “You are master in your own 
ouse, I suppose?” 

‘Man (looking around furtively)—‘Yes, 
it don’t tell the wife.”—London Tit-Bits. 


‘Teacher of Hygiene: “Why must we 
ways be careful to keep our homes 
2an and neat?” 

Little Girl: “Because company, may 
alk in at any moment.”—London Answers. 


Janet was admiring her new frock. 
‘sn’'t it wonderful,” she said, “that all 
‘is silk comes from an _ insignificant 
orm?” 

Whereupon her mother glanced at her 
proachfully. “Janet,” she asked, “is it 
scessary to refer to your father in such 
rms?”—Kansas City Star. 


‘A member of a congregation, becoming 
igry at a sermon the minister was 
‘eaching, wrote the single word “Fool!” 
1a sheet of paper, called an usher to 
-m and had it delivered to the minister 

the middle of his sermon ‘The min- 
‘ter opened the paper and read what was 
ritten, then he said, “An unusual thing 
as happened. A member of the congre- 
‘ation has signed his name without writ- 
lig the letter,” 


| 
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Good Books for Busy Pastors 


By HELEN B. MONTGOMERY 


OOKS are one of the pastor’s tools, 

He needs them in his business. His 
soul is always a battle ground on which 
his desire for books and his conscious- 
ress of the needs of the kingdom do bat- 
tle. None but pastors know of the victor- 
ies when for some juicy book is substi- 
tuted some alleviation of human suffer- 
ing. One of the pleasures of a good 
church member is to see her pastor’s eye 
eieam when she presents him with some 
new book for which he has been thirst- 
ing. When in doubt give books! 

“The Christian Crusade for a Warless 
World,” Gulick (Macmillan) is a robust 
book for the times when the churches are 
growing a new set of international ideals. 
From this study of ideals that will create 
a warless world, the average pastor will 
forge out a series of sermons that will 
upbuild his church. 

“The Psychology of Power,” Hadfield. 
The man who would grip men must 
know something of the teachings of ap- 
plied psychology. This book discusses 
the driving force of our primitive in- 
stincts, the conversion of those instincts, 
the function of faith and confidence, the 
causes of fatigue, the source of energy 
and the dynamic of religion. There are 
many to whom this book will open up 
new vistas of power undreamed of. 

“God’s Word to Women,” may be ob- 
tained of the author, K. C. Bushnell, 127 
Sunnyside Avenue, Piedmont, Oakland, 
Cal. Here is a unique book which dis- 
cusses the Bible teachings in regard to 
the place of woman from a fresh and 
scholarly point of view. Mrs. Bushnell 
is quite competent from her knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek to treat of the 
question. Her exposition is always rev- 
erent, often stimulating, sometimes start- 
ling. The book will repay close study 
by every one who wants to be sure that 
he understands what the Bible does 
teach. Mrs. Bushnell claims that sex 
prejudice has blinded the eyes of men 
into some renderings of the original that 
are far from being justified by the text. 
For example she shows that Phoebe is 
called diakonas, see Rom. 17. She is a 
“deacon of the church”. The authorized 
version translates “servant”, the revised 
the same with deaconess in the margin. 
3ut Paul does not say “deaconess” he 
says “deacon.” 

Paul goes on to say “for she has been 
a ruler of many and myself also.” The 
word which is used is prostatis, a noun 
corresponding to the verb which Paul 
uses when he tells the men to rule well 
their own households. The word means 
a champion, chief, protector, patron— 
why this unwillingness to use the strong 
er word? 


Mrs. Bushnell says “Better, far better 
that we should doubt every translator 
than to doubt the inspiration of Paul’s 
words about women, and the justice of 
Ged toward women.” Then she proceeds 
to prove that both Paul and the Bible in 
general when properly translated and 
understood favor the widest possible 
service of women. 

“Christian Ways of Salvation,” Rich- 
ards. (Macmillan). A series of thought- 
ful lectures, delivered at Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary by the author, who is 


. professor of church history in the theo- 


logical seminary of the Reformed. Church 
in the United States. Dr. Richards dis- 
cusses the way of Jesus, the ways of the 
apostles, the ancient Catholic way, the 
Oithodox Catholic way, the Roman 
Catholic way, the evangelical ways (two 
chapters), the way of the humanists. The 
most valuable chapter in the book is the 
twelfth, “A Credible Creed.” This con- 
sists of a setting forth of a statement of 
faith submitted to the General Assembly 
of the United Free Church of Scotland 
in May, 1921, and by the assembly after 
cue consideration commended to the in- 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New 
College Dormitory. Campus 25 acres. zand 
year, Term opens September roth, 1924. 
For catalog address. 
Rev. Wm. P. McKez, DEAN 

Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


A Graduate School of Theology 
of high scholastic standards and 
evangelical loyalty. Degree of 


B. D. 

Theological, Missionary, Religious- 

Educational College course of 4 years, college 

standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th. B. 
NALHAN R. WOOD, President 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston. Mass. 


Cook Academy 


Fiftieth year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in lead- 
ing colleges. In Finger Lake region with splendid 
health record. All body-building athletics. Swim- 
ming pool. Christian influence and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address The 
Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New York. 


——— mn 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 


President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Southern 


Baptist Theological Semmary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept. 238. 


faculty; wide range of theological study. 
Pressley Smith, 
write to 


If help is needed to pay board, write to Mr. B. 
treasurer of the Student’s Fund, 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive 


For catalogue or other information, 
BE. Y. MULLINS, President. 
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terest and study of the members of the 
church. This creed seems to Dr. Rich- 
ards “to express more satisfactorily than 
any formula he has met the content of 
the gospel interpreted in the light of the 
experience of salvation.” 


Want Ads 


If you are looking for a male private 
secretary of the highest efficiency, who 
has had eight years’ experience both in 
business and pastoral requirements, who 
has specialized in church publicity, who, 
being an ordained Baptist minister, is 
capable of supplying your pulpit when you 
are away, and who is a college, seminary 
and business school graduate, I can fill 
your requirements. Thoroughly capable of 
handling correspondence, editing, proof- 
reading; searching for, classifying and 
filing references and information needed 
for literary work, sermons and addresses; 
expert stenographer. Age 29, Married, 2 
children. References, the best. Available 
after July 31. Lowest salary considered, 
$2,400. Address “Secretary,’’ The Baptist. 


Teachers Wanted for Bishop College, an 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
school for negroes. Positions open: Col- 
lege—1. Ae and French; 2. Biology 
and Physics; Chemistry. —Salaries, $1205. 
—High eet: 1. French and English. 2. 
Librarian; 3. Violin; Piano and choir train- 
ing. Salaries $900 to $1080.—Furnished 
recom, laundry, good table board $8.50 per 
week. Applicants should give information 
concerning education, experience, refer- 
ences; attitude toward the Bible, dancing, 
eard playing. Send photograph. Address 
Cc. H. Maxson, President, Marshall, Texas. 


Do You Need Training for Christian 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, Foreign, 
Missionary, General Woman Church 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Training 
School offers best facilities; fundamentals 
by seminary teachers; specifics by experts; 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two years 
course. Fee reasonable. P. W. Crannell, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Wanted: A Baptist young woman who 
has had specialized training and experience 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domes- 
tic Science to teach these subjects in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara D. 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. 


* Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack with 
special summer Offer. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


For sale: A first-class dental office in a 
good business town. Has had a good prac- 
tice for forty years. A Baptist preferred. 
Address Mrs. G. F. Manker, Bedford, Iowa. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


4nd when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


33 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


“He That Heareth’” 


is the title of one of the Scripture C horuses i in new book 
Hymns of the Living Gospel, No, 2, by Hall- 
Miles-Geibel-Ackley. More than 60 new songs besides 
Popular and Familiar Hymns. 128 pages. #15 the 
hundred. Send for returnable sample. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Arch, Phila. Pa. 


“The Discovery of God,” Basil King 
(Cosmopolitan Book Concern). All that 
Basil King writes is interesting; this 
book is significant and interpretative. He 
records the successive steps in man’s dis- 
covery of God. The fact of discovery, 
he says, does not conflict with God’s 
revelation of himself. As a matter of fact 
revelation and discovery are parts of the 
same ideal. There could be nothing for 
men to discover if God were not re- 
vealing it, while all discoveries are es- 
sentially discoveries of the obvious. 
Neither is the discovery evolution. 
“There is change on the part of man, 
but not so much in modification as in 
growth. He becomes less a child as the 
scroll of the scriptures unrolls and more 
Of an adultr sane but we see man in the 
Bible much as he is in the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

The chapters are “The Elemental 
God,” “Abraham Discovers the AlI- 
mighty God,” “Jacob Discovers the God 
Who Cares,” “Moses Discovers the Only 
God,” “David Discovers the God of 
Right.” Then come chapters on the dis- 
coveries of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Daniel, 
followed by a chapter on God as Father 
as revealed in Jesus Christ. ‘This is a 
warm, radiant, reverent and fruitful book. 

“The Friendship Indispensable,” Jef- 
ferson, (Macmillan). America and Eng- 
land are fraternal nations, they must come 
to understand each other, the hopes of 
humanity are bound up in this under- 
standing, are Dr. Jefferson’s convictions. 
He presents them persuasively and with 
convincing power in this thoughtful little 
book. 

In the “Worlds’ Living Religious Ser- 
ies” Macmillan publish some useful hand- 
books on Buddhism, Confucianism, Hin- 
duism, the religion of the lower races 
(Animism). Two books in this series 
are already issued, that on Buddhism and 
one on Animism. Both are useful to the 
student of religions, though they need to 
be supplemented by other books of other 
viewpoint. 


Extensive remodeling of the building 
of the Normal Park church, Chicago, is 
now under way. Lester H. Powell will 
supervise the work of construction. Miss 
Grace Manly, who has served the church 
as student assistant with great accept- 
ance, will in the fall go to the foreign 
field. In the calendar of the church, a 
feature has been sermonettes for shut- 
ins by Pastor McGorrill. We quote a 
recent number: “This is the season for 
bright sunshine. But there are some 
folks who have a perpetual cloud spoiling 
their days. They never can see any- 
thing but the gloomy. What bores such 
folks are! Life is too short to carry a 
frown always. Other people are too im- 
portant to be annoyed by a continual 
grouch. The surest way to bring your- 
self to solitude is to shed gloominess. 
What happiness and courage and inspira- 
tion are obtained from one who can 
smile through all situations! Such a one 
is a refreshing breeze to others and a 
tonic to himself. Get yourself in 
Sympathy with the sunshine of God’s 
nature.” 


THE BAPTIS= 1 
| 
The Editor’s Notes on th 
Sunday School Lesson, | 
July 20 | | 

THE BAPTISM OF JESUS | 


Lesson Text: Mark 1:1-11 
Golden Text: Mark 1:11 


From the boyhood of Jesus we skit 
over eighteen years to his baptism, O., 
must fill in those eighteen years wit} 
reverent imagination as he traces the lif 
of the lad growing into manhood unti. 
he reaches the decision that takes hin 
to John who is baptizing in the Jordan, 

Association. 

The baptism of Jesus is first of all ; 
symbol of his association with men, He 
was made in all points like as we are 
and he was careful to stay close to the 
people. When others flocked to the Jor: 
dan caught by the spell of the voice ery. 
ing in the wilderness, Jesus went too 
When others were buried in the water: 
of Jordan confessing their sins, Jesu: 
was buried too, not confessing his owr 
sins, for he was sinless, but confessing 
the sins of the world as the great sub: 
stitutionary penitent who became sin fo) 
us that we might be made the righteous. 
ness of God in him. Jesus joined th¢ 
ministry of John and became—shall | 
say it?—one of his converts because hi 
had emptied himself and taken upon him) 
self the form of a servant and was mad 
in the likeness of men. The baptism o| 
Jesus finds its explanation primarily it| 
the incarnation. 

Consecration. 

But the baptism of Jesus was also ar 
act of consecration. The silent years a 
Nazareth became vocal in the baptism 0! 
our Lord. The thoughts and dreams anc 
visions which he had cherished in thi 
rude carpenter’s shop of a world redeemed 
by Love going to the limit of sacrifici 
found expression when he went down in| 
to the Jordan and said to the reluctan’! 
John, “Suffer it to be so now for thu: 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteous, 
ness.” In that act he dedicated himsel| 
to a method of redemption which thi 
world has not yet utilized to any appre’ 
ciable degree. We are still trying tc 
redeem the world by force, but Jesus it 
his baptism symbolized the great trutl 
that only by death can life be secured 
for he that loseth his life shall find it| 
The burial of self-interest for the sake 0 
others is the message of the baptism 0 
Jesus. 


Demonstration. 

“This is my beloved Son, in whom | 
am well pleased” was the demonstratior 
which sealed the conviction of Jesus tha 
he must win the world by way of thi 
cross. After the baptism he was temptec 
to doubt the wisdom of his decision t¢ 
make the cross the symbol of his king 
dom, but through all the sinister attack: 
of the enemy the voice of the Father a 
his baptism sustained him. 


It Pays to Investigate — 


The expenditure of a 2c stamp may bring | 
just the information you are seeking. i 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SO- 
CIETY, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., — 
provides a Life Annuity Plan in the intesest 
of you and of the Kingdom of God. Liberal 
rates of interest while you live. Be sure to_ 
address Department 710. 


— 
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_ Pastor and Church 
(Continued from page 545.) 


|'y they were our friends in the church 
\s before the pastor came to serve, 
_ our duty is even greater than his 
):xtending Christian sympathy. Then 
+e is the endless line of people need- 
/ material help and those who must be 
‘tered through a time of temptation. 
(ie must have help in making deci- 
[sp others bring questions that should 
> professional advice. And among all 
'e there are found constantly those 
/) must be shown more clearly the 
fr of Christ. Is this exclusively the 
tor’s task? Or should he feel that his 
(ple are willing to render the service 
‘ded and that he is at liberty to call 
‘them for such service? 
Yhere are many unused opportunities 
‘the general activities of the church. 
1; pastor has a hope that we will find 
im. He hopes that when we see a 
'd we will quietly go about to fill the 
'd, rather than openly complain be- 
/se the matter has not had attention. 
‘w very often a pastor covets the same 
‘| for spiritual things which he sees 
|. and Mrs. Churchmember bestowing 
in their home, their business and their 
‘ial life. Perhaps the greatest joy in 
| experience of a minister, is to know 
lt a new soul has been brought to 
‘ist. His opportunities to meet those 
‘o need spiritual guidance are multi- 
:d many times when the membership 
‘<eenly awake to their duty and privi- 
‘e in introducing their friends and as- 
iates to the pastor. 
“he high calling of the minister of the 
‘spel is constantly to set Christ before 
people. And the blessed opportunity 
}those who have ears to hear is the 
.ctical application of Christian prin- 
‘les, in praying, in paying, in giving 
* best in time and service. That is 
‘at the pastor may rightfully expect 
\his people, for the admonition is “Be 
doers and not hearers only.” 
Che high privilege of a congregation is 
assemble in the church regularly in the 
‘rit of worship. The pastor craves an 
mosphere of quiet devotion preceding 
‘1 continued throughout the public wor- 
‘p. This condition must be individual 
‘ore it can prevail throughout the en- 
= congregation. Who can measure the 
_ue of the united silent prayers of the 
ple at the beginning of the public wor- 
‘p! Who knows? Perhaps it is the 
est thing that we may do for the pas- 


That a Church Has a Right 
to Expect of Its Pastor 


By C. H. FULLERTON 


/SHURCH members usually expect 
e. their pastor to be a Demosthenes 
“speech; a Theodore Thomas in music; 
Robert Speer in leadership; a Henry 
ord in organization; a Chesterfield in 
‘inners; a Paul in missionary work and 
‘ergy. They expect him to be flawless 
| tact, diplomacy and common-sense; 
| be a teacher second only to the Mas- 


'"; to be the personification of sym- 


| 


pathy, good cheer, courage, and wisdom; 
and to be so self-sacrificing that he will 
contribute of all his good qualities with- 
out limit. He must cheerfully take the 
blame when any department of the 
church fails, and if any department is 
successful, he should not claim the honor. 
He must be a paragon of everything 
good, beautiful and true. 

In every church some things should 
be reserved for the individual members. 
If a church succeeds in securing a pastor 
who is a great preacher, a good organ- 


izer, a fine teacher, it becomes that 
church’s duty to supplement his par- 
ticular powers. Such a church should 


take an inventory of the pastor’s strong 
points, and likewise an invoice of the 
powers possessed by the individual mem- 
bers—then through its advisory board 
plan to use all the available ability under 
the leadership of the pastor, if he is a 
strong leader. If his forte is something 
other than leadership, it would be nec- 
essary for the advisory board to be called 
together more frequently. The pastor, 
in the latter instance, should be the 
nominal leader. Only trouble can come 
from members of strong personality and 
powers of leadership attempting to run 
the affairs of the church, as individuals, 
using political methods to that end. 
These same individuals should exercise 
their powers of leadership in the busi- 
ness meetings of the advisory board or 
in the open business meetings of the 
church—thereby forestalling the jealousy 
which arises when individuals secure 
their ends either by presuming to act 
without authority other than their own, 
or by using crafty, political wire-pulling 
methods. It is possible for a strong 
membership to strengthen a pastor just 
as a president may have a strong admin- 
istration by choosing a strong cabinet. 

What has a church the right to ex- 
pect of its pastor? To preach the gos- 
pel; to confine his pastoral work very 
largely to those who are sick, in trouble 
or distress; to be the chairman at all 
business meetings of the church, and of 
the advisory board; to be an inspector 
of all departments of the church, and to 
report his findings to the advisory board 
at least once every quarter; to represent 
the church at all religious and denomi- 
national meetings; to lead the prayer 
meetings of the church most of the 
time; to participate in other activities 
outside the church. 

It is a duty of the laymen of the 
church to so use the talents of the pastor 
that the greatest good of the kingdom 
may be served. They should, therefore, 


encourage him to participate in those 
things that he can do well, and dis- 
courage him from attempting to do 


things for which he is unfitted. Usually 
the laymen of a church expect the pastor 
to do everything and then be privileged 
to criticize him if anything goes wrong. 

There are two fields in church work, 
success in either one of which on the 
part of the pastor, will eventually build 
up a strong church—preaching and pas- 
toral work. If a preacher is weak in 
one and strong in the other, his laymen 
can save the day. Success is usually 
up to the pastor. 
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IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department . 
Mutual Insurance Corperatioa 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
y and WINDSTORM 


‘4 ments; profits to policy- 

holders; legal reserve for 
‘\) protection of policyhold- 
4@) ers same as stock com- 


Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
4 Members also insured. 

No agents. Deal direct. 
Mm atcuatPnniaia (onateki Papurcmes’ Go., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Hxchange, Ohicago, Ml. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ M: ignificat ”” for your Sunday School and your 
* musical ”’ troubles are at an end. The ‘New 
Idea,” found only in ‘* Magnificat.” the fordeis of 
Worship,” complete with mu-ic, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (rz in-truments), and the unequal lled 
collection of Sones, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse ot treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $40 00, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


HALL-MACK CO., 2ist and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Wet. 1637 428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURC re Corrs? OUR FREE ee 


LYMYER aN 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


eee 
| THE C. S. BELL CO.?_ HittsBsoro, OH'e 


HURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Dees 
from our factory to your church. Sap ree 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville 


Subscribe for “The Baptist” NOW! 


ee 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 540.) 


Rev. Charles T. Goodsell, pastor of the 
Tirst church, Mendota, Ill, has accepted 
the call of the First church Lafayette, 
Ind. While in Mendota Mr. Goodsell 
has been doing graduate work in the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. He has served Mendota for 
about three years. 

The work on the new building of the 
Temple church, Charleston, W. Va., is 
making satisfactory progress. Accord- 
ing to a recent church calendar the 
Bible school has set a new record for 
actual attendance at its regular sessions. 
The enrolment is 942 and the attendance 
759. The school proposes to cripple 
badly if not completely kill the “sum- 
mer slump.” 


The passing of the Little Muskingum 
church in Ohio closes nearly a century 
of worship in the same building. The 
little one-room brick church building 
which has stood for almost 100 years 
near Sand Hill in the Marietta associa- 
tion is the mother of most of the Bap- 
tist churches of this section of the state 
and is one of the oldest church build- 
ings of the denomination in the whole 
northwest territory. This building was 
erected in 1828-29 and has been in use 
ever since that time. Rev. J. B. Riley 
served the church for over forty years 
until his death in 1891. Rev. Edward 
Derbyshire was the last regular pastor 
and has served as honorary pastor with- 
out pay to help keep the organization 


alive. The furnishings have been given 
to. the Mullen Memorial church at 
Belpre. 


Bethel Institute has closed the most 
successful year in its history with the 
largest enrolment thus far, registration 
a total of 335 in all departments and 
seventy-one graduates as follows: Thir- 
teen from Bethel Theological Seminary, 
of which nine graduated with the degree 
of bachelor of theology, and four with 
the degree of graduate in theolog 
two from the Bible and missionary 
training department; forty from ~ the 
academic department; ten from the com- 
mercial department; and six from the 
music department. Rev. W. E. Loucks, 
pastor of the Fourth Baptist Church of 
Minneapolis, delivered the commence- 
ment address on “Making the Most of 
Life.” Scholarships were awarded to 
three in the seminary and two in the 
academy. The faculty will continue next 
year with the following changes: Prof. C. 
O. Hedeen, who has taught in the acad- 
emly, has resigned to take up studies for 
his theological degree in the theological 
seminary; Miss Violet Wallendorf has 
resigned. Mrs. Ingeborg Berggien, 
teacher at the high school in Hendrum, 
Minn., and Miss Dorothea Tornblom, 
principal of the high school at Royalton, 
Minn., have been secured to fill the va- 
cancies. Also Miss Esther Sabel, teacher 
in the high school at Parkers Prairie 
Minn., a graduate of the University of 
Ciiicago, has been secured to teach in the 
Bible and missionary training department 
and in the academy. 


The juniors of the First church, Grin- 
nell, Iowa, have an “auto-bank” in which 
they are collecting funds to help secure 
a car for Rey. John Firth, one of our 
missionaries in Assam. 


Evangelist E. S. Stucker will spend 
the summer with his family at Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, where he will serve as act- 
ing pastor of the First church. Corres- 
pondents may reach him at the above 
address until Aug. 15. The summer as- 
sembly will meet at Iowa Falls, July 
15-17. 

Baptists of St. Louis are laying their 
plans to cope more fully with the prob- 
lems growing out of the greatly in- 
creased industrial activity in this section 
of the country. The city has voted to 
spend $87,000,000 in improvements and 
the Y. M. C. A. has just completed a 
campaign to raise $3,000,000 to meet the 
Situation due to the influx of large num- 
bers of young men, At this writing at 
least three of the churches are pastorless 
or will be soon. The Compton Heights 
church lost its pastor, Rev. H. C. Combs. 
by death; at the West Park church, Rev. 
P. G. Van Zandt has resigned to take 
effect Sept. 1 and at the Bethany church, 
Rev. G. W. Ballenger has resigned and 
has already left the field. The Grand 
Avenue church has. recently closed a 
meeting in which Pastor J. L. Watson 
was assisted by Rev. W. S. Dixon The 
auditorium of the Fourth church is 
nearing completion The pastor, Rev. 
Oliver Shank, is directing building op- 
erations and has already made a large 
saving over the bids of the contractors. 


The Master -on Galilee 


By Joon A. Stmpson 
THE waves roll high, and the’ wild 
winds cry 
And fearful the terrors be; 
And the trough of the wave is a yawning 
grave 
For the sailors of Galilee. 
O the stout heart quakes when the temp- 
est breaks, 
But where shall the sailors flee? 
A call rings clear in frenzied fear 
For the Master on Galilee. 


“Now, why do ye wail for the fearsome 
gale? 
And where is your faith?” asks he. 
“Can ye not safe abide with your Lord 
as guide 
On the waters of Galilee?” 
And the Lord of life gazes calm on the 
strife; 
And answers the sailors’ plea. 
The soul is thrilled, the t:mpest stilled, 
By the Master on Galilee. 


And, good comrade mine, on the morning 
brine 
Of the life that we here must see, 
Let your soul have repose, for the Mas- 
ter knows 
Of your tempests on Galilee. 
Let your troubled heart rest at the Lord’s 
behest; 
Let faith enter full and free; 
For what is fear when we draw near 
To the Master on Galilee? 


THE BAPTIS 


The district superintendents of the } 
linois Convention—Revs. J. W. Merri 
T. O. McMinn, D. O. Hopkins, BE, ; 
Gilmore and N. J. Hilton—spent ty 
days recently as guests of the Univers; 
of Chicago in an intensive study 
church programs and methods, under t¢] 
leadership of Professor Holman, 


We are growing up as a countr 
From time to time we record the cel| 
bration of institutions which have eo} 
tinued for over a century. The chur 
at Scotch Plains, N. J., recently cel| 
brated 177 years of ministry to its cor 
munity. It is a live, going concern wi! 
Rev. J. M. Hare as its pastor. Duri 
the past year the church gave three dg| 
lars for others for every dollar spent ¢ 
itself. This would indicate that #f| 
church has real vitality. 


The “New York Post” in a news stor 
asserts that for 1923 the three denomi)| 
ations which are perplexed with thei 
logical controversies have neverthele 
made the gains in membership. The! 
are the northern Presbyterians, Baptis} 
and Disciples. And that the denon 
inations which are calm _theologicall) 
namely the Congregational and Meth 
dist Episcopal, simply marked time du! 
ing the year, with small increase | 
membership. In a letter addressed | 
all pastors of Congregational churche 
Dr. Frederick L. Fagley, secretary |) 
the commission on evangelism and dey 
tional life says: “The situation in tl 
Congregational churches calls for a vij 
orous forward movement on the pa 
of all our churches. Your commissic 
most heartily recommends to pasto: 
a thoroughgoing fall program of enlis) 
ment.” For the two weeks prior { 
Oct. 4 a communitv-wide fellowship cai 
vass is suggested leading up to churel 
rally Sunday, Oct. 5. This is to be fo 
lowed by training classes and speci 
work by an “invitation committee.” 


The Congress Heights church, Was} 
ington, D. C., had a great day June 2 
This church was organized seventee 
years ago, and in 1913 Dr. E. E. Richar 
son, who had just then been ordained t) 
the ministry, began his work as pasto| 
Up to that time, the pastor had been 
practicing physician, serving as_ th 
teacher of a large Bible class in th) 
Calvary school. Dr. Richardson’s pasto 
ate at Congress Heights through thes 
eleven years has been marked by uw 
usual success. At the time he too 
charge, the church was worshipping in 
portable building. A beautiful Sunda 
school house was erected, and now th) 
church has dedicated a fine church builc 
ing which, with the Sunday school hous’ 
makes a splendid equipment for the wor 
in that community. The building is ¢ 
tile stuccoed, and presents a very attra( 
tive appearance. The members hav 
worked unitedly, and made great sai 
rifices in the completion of this prof| 
erty: it is now practically free from deb| 
Fight persons were baptized on the daj 
of dedication. The church had a men} 
bershin of forty-two at the beginnin) 
of Dr. Richardson’s pastorate. It mo) 
has a membership of 301, 229 having bee| 
baptized during this period. 3 
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AGUE outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 
The touch of an eternal presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 
—Richard Realf in “World’s Great Religious Poetry.” 


THE BAPTIS} 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Rev. George F. Wortley has resigned 
as pastor of the First church, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. He closed his work with the 
church on June 30. 


Rev. Mark Sanborn, pastor of the First 
church, Detroit, and president of the in- 
ternational B. Y. P. U., received the 
degree of doctor of divinity at the re- 
cent commencement at Kalamazoo Col- 
lege. 


The first church of Salem, Ore., is 
prospering under the pastoral leadership 
of Dr. E. H. Shanks. In the past four 
months 103 new members have been 
received and the prayer meetings are 
largely attended. There is a fine spirit 
of harmony and willingness to work 
among the people and every indication 
points to a banner year in the spiritual 
prosperity of this church. 


A great expedition left England 
months ago for an extended trip in 
Africa. It is the purpose of the party 


to “film the life of David Livingstone.” 
No expense is being spared to reproduce 
faithfully in their natural state the plant 
and animal life which belong particularly 
to that great continent. The expedition 
will cover more than 25,000 miles and 
expose 100,000 feet of film. 


The “Christian Statesman” says: In 
the White House we have a president 
who believes in the authority of God and 
who keeps his law. President Coolidge 
not only does not play golf, but does not 
go joy-riding on the Mayflower yacht up 
and down the Potomac river and Chesa- 
peake bay on Sunday. He goes on Sat- 
urday afternoon and is back home in the 
mansion by the usual New England bed- 
time. On Sunday he goes to church, 
usually to both the morning and evening 
services; and he is not averse to attend- 
ing ‘the other fellow’s church,’ although 
since becoming president he has openly 
given his membership to the Congrega- 
tional communion.” 


Dr. and Mrs. James V. Latimer and 
their three children, one son and two 
daughters—have been transferred from 
Hangchow, China, to Shanghai. The 
people of Hangchow were profuse and 
demonstrative in their expressions of ap- 
preciation of the Latimers. Farewell re- 
ceptions and dinners were the order for 
two weeks prior to their going, and when 
the family finally got away in a heavy 
downpour of rain, sixty people saw them 
off on the train and loaded them down 
with gifts of silver, silk, linen, porcelain 
and other things of value in token of 
their affectionate regard for the mis- 
sionaries who had done such splendid 
work among them for four years. Dr. 
Latimer has been decorated with the 
“Fourth Order of Merit” by the Chinese 
government for his work in connection 
with famine relief and community servy- 
ice. 


At the annual rural church conference 
to be held at the University of Wiscon- 
sin this month, ministers’ wives are to 


have special courses in art, the use 
of labor-saving methods, nutrition, and 
house management. 


Vacation supplies for the pulpit of Lin- 
coln Square Baptist church, Worcester, 
Mass., Rev. Floyd H. Adams, pastor, in- 
clude Rev. Frank S. Weston, Toronto, 
Canada, a former pastor; Rev. E. M. 
Saunier, Paterson, N. J., a former pastor; 
Rev. Frank M. Goodchild, New York; 
and Rev. Guy E. Mark, Attleboro, Mass., 
a former member of the church. 


Pastor Mathew Doherty baptized twen- 
ty-five persons at Dixon, S. D., on a re- 
cent Sunday, twenty-four of whom united 
with the Dixon church, one with the 
Gregory. Nine others have joined the 
church by experience and letter. This in- 
crease is due largely to meetings con- 
ducted by R. R. Richards. At Chalk- 
butte, S. D., Mr. Richards baptized ten 
persons on June 22. At the close of a 
series of meetings held at Lucas, S. Di, 
Mr. Richards baptized thirty-three con- 
verts and received eight members by let- 
ters and experience. 


James Arthur Ridgway, a member of 
Trinity church, Minneapolis, and for 
many years treasurer of the Minnesota 
convention, died on June 18. He was an 
active and public-spirited citizen serving 
for twenty-seven years on the park board 
of his city, and to him is due in a large 
measure the excellent park and boulevard 
system which makes Minneapolis one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world. 
Though a very busy man he found time 
to serve the denomination as treasurer 
of the Minnesota convention for thirty- 
two years; through his splendid admin- 
istration of the funds, as much as 
through anything else, the Minnesota 
convention has come to be one of the 
great missionary forces of the North- 
west. 


JAMES ARTHUR RIDGWAY 


The First church, Gardner, Mass., ha 
called as pastor Rev. John A. Tidd 0: 
North Uxbridge, to succeed Rev. W. A 
Rafferty, now a lieutenant in the Unite, 
States navy. 


Chinese Christians have introduced th 
daily vacation Bible school idea. In th 
city of Ichowfu there were last year fifty 
six such schools and it is planned to in 
crease the number this year to 100 ; 
possible. 


The temperance and moral welfare de 
partment of the Presbyterian Christiay 
Education board has plans for calling ; 
national conference of the leading eyan’ 
gelical denominations in Washington, D 
C., January next, for the purpose of dis 
cussing moving-picture censorship. Fed 
eral state and local censorship will bi 
advocated. 


Last November the First church, Sout] 
Bend, was badly damaged by fire. Th 
damaged building has been restored am 
is even more useful than before. Dr, U 
S. Davis has been with the church for ; 
number of years and the outlook for con 
tinued growth is very good. About $30, 
000 has been expended in the work o 
rebuilding. 


An interesting church calendar is tha 
of the Second Avenue church, New Yorl 
City. “Ministering to Americans, Poles 
Italians, Esthonians, Letts, Russians ani 


Chinese. A church of Christ of man} 
peoples.” With Pastor A. A. Forshe 
there are associated Italian, Polish 


Esthonian, Lettish and Russian pastors 
besides a Chinese interpreter and th 
usual corps of church assistants. Wha 
a story is told by this church calendar 
We wish that space permitted us t 


print the list of activities for a singl 


week, 


On June 22 a new house of worshij 
was dedicated for the Creighton Baptis 
church out on the South Dakota plains 
twenty miles from the railroad. Supt 
S. P. Shaw, who had charge of the morn 
ing dedication service, writes: “Mis 
sionary John W. Wynn has charge o 
the work in this field and is greatly bz 
loved by his people. He recently bap 
tized six candidates into the church an 
baptized two more on the day of dedi 
cation. This neat church building is thi 
result of Brother Wynn’s leadership an 
the cooperation of his people. The build 
ing is the pride of all that prairie district 
While the house has a seating capacit} 
of about 125 people, there were approxi 
mately 500 present at the dedication 
They had prepared a barbecue for thi 
occasion and roasted a three-year old ox 
This was a wonderful day for the Baptis 
people on this circuit. Brother Wyn 
preaches for Creighton, Dowling an 
Pedro churches. Director of Religiou 
Education W. H. Bayles preached { 
sermon in the afternoon and in the eve 
ning. This was a great day for thi 
missionary field.” 


‘ly 12, 1924 

: 

fisitors at Northfield and other Bible 
ferences will miss the presence of Dr. 
‘HH. Griffith Thomas, who was sched- 
to speak at a number of Bible con- 


ences during the summer. He died 
Philadelphia in June. 
ilgrim Congregational, Baker Me- 


rial Methodist and Stoughton Street 
tist churches, Dorchester, Mass., hold 
‘ir annual union services July 6, 13 and 
at the Stoughton Street church, Rev. 
llard Pratt, pastor, preaching. On 
y 27, Aug. 3 and 10, the services will 
‘in Pilgrim church, and on Aug. 17, 
and 31, at Baker Memorial church. 
vices will be held Sunday mornings 
| evenings and on a midweek evening. 


‘he Baptist Convention of the Mari- 
.e Provinces of Canada is suffering 
1m a grave shortage of ministers, part- 
owing to the demands made upon 
'm by Western Canada, and has ap- 
sled to the British secretary of the 
ptist Colonial Society for help in the 
jiculty. Most of the pastorates are 
rural constituencies, and the country 
aisters usually have to serve several 
irches. A number of Baptist minis- 
5 in the past have come from Great 
tain and rendered good service. 


‘n “The Shuttle” we find that Henry 
‘rd who employs in his factory about 
00 men has posted notices touching 

attitude of his employes to the 
‘hteenth amendment. We quote: 
com now on it will cost a man his 
», without any excuse or appeal being 
isidered, to have these odors of beer, 
nue or liquor on his breath or to have 
7 of these intoxicants on his person 
in his home. The eighteenth amend- 
mt is a part of the fundamental law of 
s country. It was meant to be en- 
‘ced. Politics has interfered with en- 
‘cement of this law, but so far as our 
sanization is concerned it is going to 
enforced to the letter.” 


Che administrative committee of the 
‘ard of Missionary Cooperation met in 
‘w York on June 18. Out of the large 
‘ume of business done we select the 
lowing items: A program of field ac- 
ities was adopted providing for a thor- 
zh visitation of the fields with especial 
erence to reaching each local church 
‘ough its pastor and officers. Bible and 
ssionary conferences, pastors’ insti- 
es, and officers’ councils will be the 
‘ee forms of organization through 
ich the workers will function in the 
empt to come into vital touch with the 
iximum number of Baptists in the 
‘titory of the Northern Convention 
‘oughout the year. Plans will be car- 
d out also for the discovery and re- 
very of non-resident members of local 
arches, It was voted to carry on a 
stained and systematic campaign of 
blicity during the summer emphasizing 
2 mecessity of prompt payments on 
edges made to benevolences. Great 
acern was manifested on the part of 
* whole committee as to the financial 
tcome of the year upon which we have 
tered. E. H, Rhoades, Jr., is the 
lcient chairman of the committee. 


| 
| 
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After a pastorate of seven years with 
the First church of Centerville, Iowa, Dr. 
J. O. Staples has resigned. The church, 
however, voted unanimously to request 
him to reconsider his resignation. Pas- 
tor Staples has done a remarkable work 
in this church and the refusal of his con- 
gregation to accept the resignation is 
evidence of the love and esteem in which 
he is held not only by the church people 
but by the citizens in general. 

The First church of Muncie, Ind., re- 
ports that the Sunday school has an av- 
erage attendance of over 600, prayer 
meetings are crowded with congrega- 
tions numbering frequently 400, the 
Sunday services of worship find standing 
room at a premium, and in three years 
under the inspiring leadership of Pastor 
Wm. G. Everson 500 new members have 
been taken into the church. Plans are 
maturing for the building of a modern 
church structure which will be started 
early next year. Two weeks ago the 
church surprised the pastor by increas- 
ing his salary $800. 

A pagan letter, as usual, is going the 
rounds containing a prayer for the bless- 
ing of the Lord upon all mankind and 
calling upon those who receive it to send 
nine copies of it to nine persons within 
nine days without signature. The letter 
says, “This prayer was sent all over the 
world. Copy it and see what happens. 
All who wrote it were blessed, and all 
who passed it by came to some great 
misfortune.” For pure and unadulterated 
“bunk” this letter takes the prize. It is 
just such exhibitions of fanaticism that 
bring many people to look upon all re- 
ligion as something to be avoided. There 
is nothing in the world more beautiful 
than the religion of Jesus Christ, but 
when it is deformed by such unworthy 
fears as are indicated in the above com- 
munication it is a monstrosity. The medi- 
cine men among the Indians and the 
witch doctors among the Africans are 
gentlemen and scholars in comparison 
with the authors of this “black art.” 
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On June 15 the new house of worship 
of the First church of Bonesteel, S. D., 
was dedicated. At the morning service 
State Superintendent Shaw preached the 
sermon; in the evening he speedily raised 
the balance of the money needed to com- 
plete the enterprise, after which the 
formal dedicatory service was held. This 
was followed by a sermon by Rev. L. L. 
Mann. Rev. A. A. Oestreich is the new 
pastor on this field and already has a firm 
grip on the work which shows promise 
of rapid growth. 


The Bible-school enrolment of the 
First church, Redlands, Cal., has reached 
the 800 mark. A systematic effort for 
an increased enrolment started early 
in March with 710 as the maximum. 
During the effort in behalf of the Sun- 
day school the mid-week service also 
showed a decided increase in attendance, 
the number often being in the neigh- 
borhood of 150. Dr. S. F. Langford has 
served the church a little less than five 
years, during which time 690 members 
have been received into the church. 


Endorsement of International Golden 
Rule Sunday is given by President Cool- 
idge in a letter which follows: “The 
report which you give me of the ob- 
servance of International Golden Rule 
Sunday last year, and of your plans for 
its more effective observance this year 
on Dec. 7, is most pleasing. I am glad 
to renew the commendation given last 
year of this excellent plan for bringing 
to the attention of those who are pros- 
perous the charitable requirements of 
those who are in adversity. I believe 
with you that the international observ- 
ance of this day may not only save the 
lives of thousands of destitute, but may 
possibly have an even greater benefit 
in the way of reflex influence upon those 
who thus observe the Golden Rule and 
help to establish it as a reality in daily 
living. The international observance of 
this day might well contribute material- 
ly to the betterment of international 
relations and abiding world peace.” 


Sixty thousand orphan children are 
alive today and give promise of a life of 
usefulness through the agency of the 
Near East relief orphanages; others 
have passed out into life through the 
same agency. Over a million lives have 
been saved since the armistice by Near 
East relief through the generosity of in- 
dividual Americans. A great and good 
work has been done, but much, very 
much, remains and clamors to be done 
and it is not and, for the present, can- 
not be done. The disasters, at Smyrna 
and through the evacuations, depleted 
the treasury of Near East relief and the 
present income, despite cut-to-the-bone 
economy, is not sufficient even for pres- 
ent needs. It has been reported that if 
more funds do not come in excess of 
present income 10,000 orphans will be 
cast out of the orphanages at the be- 
ginning of July. These children are not 
ready to combat conditions in the Near 
East, but there seems no alternative. 
Representatives of Near East relief are 
making strenuous efforts to meet this 


emergency and are soliciting additional 
funds, 


—— 
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The Wall Street church of Jackson, 
Mich. gave the pastor, J. D. Shorney, a 
send-off in the form of a reception and a 
purse of money on the event of his leay- 
ing to visit his aged mother in England. 
While abroad this summer he will preach 
two Sundays in Birmingham, but the rest 
of the time will be given to play and re- 
laxation. 


A double ordination service was held 
on June 25 at Harbor Beach, Mich., when 
Ben Eisher and Edward Hall were set 
apart to the gospel ministry. Twenty-two 
churches of the Huron association sent 
delegates to the council. Mr. Ejisher is 
pastor at Temperance and Mr. Hall is 
pastor at Harbor Beach, Mich. 


“We made it a real young people’s con- 
vention by doing most of it ourselves,” 
writes Clyde L. Ferguson from Kenova, 
W. Va. There are thirty churches in the 
association and they were divided into 
six groups of five churches to a group. 
Six associational vice-presidents of the 
association were each given a group and 
it will be duty of the vice-presidents to 
bring up each group to a state of high 
efficiency during the year. A standard of 
excellence was adopted and it is hoped to 
realize the standard by this method. 


“Into All the World” is the title of the 
July number of Missions which has been 
issued in sufficient numbers to reach 
every Baptist family in the territory of 
the Northern Convention. It is an at- 
tractive and interesting publication set- 
ting forth in clear and readable style 
with profuse illustrations the needs of all 
cooperating and affiliating organizations 
which participate in the common budgets. 
If people will only take the time to read 
the facts set forth it will mean for them 
intelligence, interest and inspiration in 
the organized work of missions, educa- 
tion and philanthropy which Northern 
Baptists are carrying on in the world. 
Again we are indebted to Dr. Howard 
Grose and his colleague, William B. Lipp- 
hard, for a bit of kingdom enterprise 
which is highly creditable to the editors 
and we believe will prove to be just 
as highly profitable to the denomination. 


The Italian Baptist Convention of the 
United States was held at Silver Lake, 
N. J., June 22-25. A parade and open 
air demonstration proved the strength of 
the Italian Baptist constituency in this 
country. Dr. Antonio Mangano was ‘the 
presiding officer and led the convention 
with his usual grace and wisdom. The 
problems of the Italian Baptist work 
were thoroughly discussed, with the re- 
sult that a new impetus was given to- 
ward making more of the churches self- 
supporting this year. The journal 
L’Aurora was placed in the budget and 
arrangements were made for its support. 
The splendid papers read at the meetings 
were ordered printed in its columns. 
Special attention was given to the de- 
velopment of the young people and the 
convention went on record as oppos- 
ing all wars. The new president is Rev. 
J. Di Tiberio of Rhode Island and the 
next meeting will be held in Trenton, 


NJ: 


Evangelist Geo. W. Griffin of Denver, 
Colo., is stated supply for the church at 
Rockville, Ind., until Sept. 1. 


On June 27, Rev. F. C. Spurr left Eng- 
land for Canada where he will be chiefly 
active at the Alberta convention. His 
engagements include visits to Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton. 


Now and then a marriage comes that 
is so full of the qualities that compel ad- 
miration, that you want to make a note 
of it. Such an one is that of Miss Brad- 
bury, daughter of our beloved professor 
of homiletics at Newton, and the Rev. 
C. L. Seasholes, the young pastor of the 
First church Watertown, Mass., and son 
of an honored Baptist minister. Certainly 
any church would be enriched by the 
pastoral influence of so rare a couple. 


The First church of Monongahela, Pa., 
Howard Griffith, pastor, during the past 
winter has been laying stress on teacher 
training, with the result that thirty-two 
of its members have been actively en- 
gaged in the work during the winter. The 
season’s work was brought to a close 
with a banquet on Friday night, June 
27. The following Sunday morning the 
students attended the services in a body 
and the pastor preached a special ser- 
mon; in the evening four members of 
the class took part in the service. Thir- 
teen received seals for the completion of 
the second year’s work, and eighteen re- 
ceived certificates for the completion of 
the first year’s work. 


There was a _ delightful ordination 
service at the Brookline church, (Mass.), 
June 29. It was that of Henry L. Bell, 
who, since his graduation from Newton, 
has been so remarkably successful as re- 
ligious education director in the Brook- 
line church. A strong council had pre- 
viously examined and endorsed him, and 
before a full congregation on Sunday 
evening, impressive services were par- 
ticipated in by President Horr, Dr. Brad- 
bury, Dr. Webb, and Rev. John Brush. 
Pastor Lindsay preached the ordination 
sermon. Mr. Bell is a winsome and 
forceful leader of young people. He has 
gathered about 200 students for Bible 
study. 


VERY mason in the quarry, 
every builder on the shore, 
Every woodman in the forest, every 
boatman at the oar, 

Hewing wood and drawing water, 
splitting stones and clearing 
sod, 


All the dusty ranks of labor, in the 
regiment of God, 
March together toward his temple, 
do the tasks his hands prepare; 
Honest toil is holy service, faithful 
work is praise and prayer. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


THE BAPTES 


The excellent cut of Bridal Veil Fay 
in Yosemite National Park, Cal., appea: 
ing on the front page of THE Baprisp , 
June 28 was made from a photograp 
taken some years ago by one of or 
prominent Baptist laymen, H. M. Fil 
brown of Providence, R. I. 


All news items and church bulletir 
should henceforth be mailed direct ¢ 
Tue Baptist at 417 South Dearbor 
street, with the exception of Pacifi 
Coast news. If that is mailed t 
Tue Baptist it will receive attention, br 
it will be better cared for if sent to D: 
L. W. Riley of Linfield College, Mc 
Minnville, Ore. 


To all correspondents inquiring abou 
the debts of the societies we wish to sa 
that while there was an appreciable de 
crease of the debts reported at Milwauke 
the situation is still serious as the com 
bined debts of all the great societies ag 
gregate at least a million dollars. Th 
greatest amount of these debts lies heay 
ily upon the two foreign mission socic 
ties and seriously handicaps them in th 
extension and support of the work. 


The Traveler’s Aid Society of Chicag 
has just celebrated the tenth anniversar 
of its organization. At the end of th 
first year the report showed that 342 
persons were assisted. From the begin 
ning the work grew until last year 81,49) 
were helped, of whom more than 60,00) 
were women and girls. The workers ¢| 
the society have an unparalleled oppo: 
tunity to know the dangers which atten’ 
the stranger in a strange city. The wor 
is carried on by the voluntary support C 
churches, individuals and various sc 
cieties. 


The annual meeting of the board ¢ 
trustees of Cook Academy was held 2 
the academy, Montour Falls, N. Y., Satu 
day, June 21. At no time in recent year 
has such a response in attendance bee! 
made. Some men were dropped fror 
the board, leaving twenty-two ol 
members to be present. Twenty wer 
in attendance and regrets were sent b 
the other two. Two new trustees wer 
elected, prominent in Baptist circles- 
Dr. R. E. Farrier, promotion director fc 
upper New York state and Mr. T. Otti 
Baptist layman of Syracuse. Plans wer! 
made for frequent meetings of the tru: 
tees in sectional groups. Dr. R. E. Fai 
rier presented to the academy the key t! 
the new house, purchased by person 
gifts of the trustees, to be used as 
principal’s residence. The treasurer’s ré 
port shows the finances in sound cond 
tion. A strong faculty was reengage 
with three substitutions. The work 
the school during the past year has wal 
ranted hearty support. The trustees ar 
a live group and are pledged to giv 
their cooperation. The following officet 
were elected for the year: Presiden 
Rev. G. A. Briggs of the Parkside churel 
Buffalo, N. Y.; vice-president, Mr. Joh 
King, Jr., of the Gloversville church; se¢ 
retary, Mr. C. M. Weed, Montour Fall) 
N. Y., and treasurer, Bert C. Cate, Mor 
tour Falls, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 578) | 
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The Sacrifice Hit 


HE gospel may be found in baseball if one has 
- eyes to see and ears to hear. Jesus picked up his 
xts for the most profound and simple philosophy 
e world has ever heard from children playing in 
ie market-place, farmers sowing grain, fishermen 
iling through the night with boats and nets, and 
‘omen making bread. We can therefore imagine 
asus seizing upon the sacrifice hit in a_ baseball 
ame as a capital illustration of the central principle 
90n which the kingdom of God is built. 


We may be pardoned by the baseball fans among 
4e men and boys if for the benefit of women readers 
e explain that the sacrifice hit is a soft little “bunt” 
y the batter who places the ball somewhere inside 
ie diamond in such a position that it will permit the 
.an on first base to get to second base safely even if 
4e man who makes the sacrifice hit is put out. It is 
uled a sacrifice hit because the batter sacrifices his 
wn chances to make a base or a run for the sake of 
dvancing his team mate on first base to second base. 
he sacrifice hit is really the hardest thing a player 
‘ compelled to do in baseball. He comes to bat in 
ie presence of ten thousand people in the grand- 
‘and and bleachers. There is a man on first base. 
he batter naturally wants to hit the ball a wallop 
nat will knock it over the fence while the crowd in 
de grandstand goes wild with enthusiasm. But the 
1an who guides the destinies of the team has given 
je signal for a sacrifice hit. Therefore the only 
ring for the batter to do is to obey orders, smother 
1s ambition to knock the cover off the ball, and with 
ladylike gesture give the ball a gentle tap that will 
lake it roll down toward third base out of the reach 
{ pitcher and infield players while the man on first 
ase goes safely to second at the sacrifice of the 
atter. The sacrifice hit is the least popular thing 
1 baseball. The batter doesn’t like it, the fans do 
ot enthuse over it, and the men who push the pen- 


ils in the reporters’ stalls give it little notice in the 
porting columns of the papers. And yet it is per- 
aps more than anything else the redeeming thing 
is baseball. It certainly has a redemptive influence 


upon the batters who are thus taught the one vital 
principle upon which society advances in any worthy 
way, and it would have an equally redemptive in- 
fluence upon the spectators if they could only be made 
to see that the sacrifice hit is far more vital and 
important in baseball and in life than the home run 
with all its thrilling accompaniments. 


We need hardly moralize on this parable because its 
lessons lie on the surface. Jesus had the sacrifice 
hit in mind when he said, ‘‘The Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” He sacrificed himself 
to advance every man in the world in every genera- 
tion toward the Father and toward the realization 
of the ideals of the Father for the indivdual and for 
society, and taught that the sacrifice hit was the 
basic principle of life for all who would follow him. 
The game of life cannot well be played without fre- 
quent resort to the sacrifice hit. The home goes to 
pieces when the husband refuses to advance his wife 
by the sacrifice hit or the wife fails to advance her 
husband by the same method. There is nothing in 
the world more inspiring than the advancement of 
sons and daughters in religion and in culture by the 
sacrifice hit on the part of the parents. Every bus- 
iness man knows what the sacrifice hit means. Forty 
times a day he makes a sacrifice hit in behalf of un- 
reasonable people who never thank him for it. The 
rule of Christianity is that the sacrifice hit must be 
made seventy times seven if the occasion demands 
it. If the nations of the world today are making 
little progress in good-will is it not because in the 
international game each is eager to make a home 
run? America would prefer to have Japan put out 
between first and second base rather than make a 
sacrifice hit to advance the Sunrise kingdom safely 
to second base. Is France willing to make a sacrifice 
hit to advance Germany or will Germany ever make 
a sacrifice hit to advance France? To ask such a 
question is so foolish in the face of a world phil- 
osophy committed to force and retaliation that it is 
apt to provoke only scorn. But despite the apparent 
folly involved in the question is it not possible in 
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time for the nations of the world to do team work 
and play the international game on a cooperative 
plan that will work for the highest good and pros- 
perity of all? Is not this the end to which all Chris- 
tian people and institutions should join their forces? 

Possibly some might be justified in retorting that 
it will be time to talk this kind of idealism for the 
nations when the churches learn to do team work 
and when the sacrifice hit will be more in evidence 
among the people who claim to follow Jesus Christ, 
the Master of the sacrifice hit. We are inclined to 
agree with this logic. Christendom is still far, far 
from that unity of spirit and that fellowship of co- 
operation for which our Lord prayed on the eve of 
his betrayal. Team work is not very characteristic 
of the different denominations in their relations with 
one another. There are still serious differences that 
amount to schisms and make team play impossible. 
How shall we play a mutually helpful game with so 
many diverse elements constituting the team? Possi- 
bly we shall have to go farther back and first try 
out the principle of team work with our own folk. 
If Baptists cannot cooperate together in the spirit 
of the sacrifice hit why should they be so inconsistent 
as to insist on Christian union or international comity 
cn the same principle? And does not this drive us 
back still farther to the individual who must some- 
how have begotten within him the spirit of the sacri- 
fice hit? So long as churches and nations are made 
up of individuals it would seem that the only logical 
way to bring the churches into any working fellow- 
ship and the nations into any practical league of co- 
cperation is first to bring the individual men and 
women who constitute the churches and the nations 
into such an acceptance of the principle of team work 
and the sacrifice hit that cooperation will no longer 
ke an ideal only but a glorious reality. 


“Into All the World”’ 


% oN ae the people want to know—what the 

money is given for, and where it goes to meet 
the need,” is the summary interpretation of the entire 
contents of the July number of Missions which is 
given to the elucidation of the multiplied activities 
of the missionary and educational work of the denom- 
ination in the whole world. This number of Missions 
has lifted the last alibi out of the minds of the people 
who do not give because they do not know. Facts 
and figures are put together with the skill of an 
artist. Remote missions on far frontiers are brought 
so close home that we can almost hear the heart-beat 
of lonely missionaries working on without complaint 
under almost impossible conditions. Names we have 
heard for years take on a human interest which they 
did not possess until we find them here in connection 
with some philanthropic, educational or missionary 
enterprise. Budgets have always repelled us because 
we have no taste for long columns of figures standing 
out like tin soldiers in some toy parade, but in this 
number of Missions to which we refer, budgets are 
humanized, energized and vitalized. Here we find 
humble state conventions and modest city mission 
societies walking arm in arm with great millionaire 
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missionary organizations while the ministers anc 
missionaries benefit board looks on with approval 
Maine joins hands with California across the con. 
tinent in an honest effort to unite all the states 0; 
the Northern Convention in the cooperative work of 
the kingdom of God through denominational agen 
cies. The secret of international fellowship whic} 
will put an end to all wars lies open on every pag 
of this magazine. 

But though the magazine has red covers there i; 
a lot of blue inside. The indigo is not confined t 
the country from which it takes its name, becaus: 
blotches of it are found on every field in which wi 
are doing missionary and educational work. And th 
intelligent reader is likely to have a fit of the blue 
when he stops to consider that the budgets of th 
present year are wholly inadequate to meet the need; 
of undermanned fields and overworked missionaries 
Then when there steals into his mind the suspicio 
that possibly the $6,700,000 will not be fully under 
written and that on this account disastrous econ 
omies will have to be practiced the color takes on ; 
shade that is almost midnight blue. Now it is t 
prevent just such a calamity that the July number o 
Missions has been printed and sent out over the whol 
territory of the Northern Convention in sufficien’ 
quantities to put a copy in every Baptist home. W 
write this to encourage the reading of it, the stud: 
of it, the discussion of it. If the pastors of ou 
churches could be induced to use it as a textbook fo 
general study among the members and for discussio: 
in prayer meetings and for the inspiration and in 
formation necessary in sermons, we believe suc! 
methods would mean a revival of spiritual fervoi! 
missionary zeal and evangelistic passion among ou 
people. 

“Into All the World” is simply a means to an enc 
It is a splendid means but even if it were in the clas| 
with the highest priced automobile it will get us nc 
where unless we put our foot on the starter, turn 0’ 
the power and drive to the places we intend to visi! 
Time tables are not much in demand until we pla 
to take a trip somewhere and then they become suc 
denly the most popular printed matter in the houst 
Is there not enough interest in missions, educatio 
and philanthropy among us to make this magazine a 
popular in the next few months as the folders whic 
intensify our desire to take that long. deferred tri 
to the sea or the mountains? The value of this e 
cellent presentation as it appears in volume 15 an 
No. 7 of Missions will depend almost wholly upo 
the personal interest which pastors take in it, study 
ing it carefully themselves first and then bringin 
it to the attention of their people in some practic 
way that will get them to study it. This metho 
followed up by a carefully planned every-membe 
canvass for pledges to benevolences and to currel 

expenses will greatly reduce the chances of failing t 
realize the full budget of $6,700,000. 


| 
| 
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E British belong to Europe: our 
Vistands are but a detached fragment 
' the old continent. It is of Baptist wit- 
sss in Europe that I am to speak—of a 
ovement practically contemporaneous 
ith the life of John Clifford. Three 
ars before his birth there was not a 
aptist church on the mainland: it was 
1 April 22, 1834, that Johann Gerhard 
meken and six others were baptized. 
Then John Clifford is just over sixty 
sars of age we find Baptists in most 
ntinental lands, and they number some 
‘0,000. Call that if you will a wonderful 
vample of arithmetical progression, what 
2 discover in the years following may 
» called increase by geometrical progres- 
yn. When John Clifford died there 
ere at least six times as many con- 
anental Baptists as in the year 1900. 
reat communities had sprung up with 
e rapidity of Jonah’s gourd—but with 
quality of persistence that was lacking 
that unhappy plant! 


If as mere totals the figures are start- 
ig what of the distribution of this mul- 
ude? Ninety years ago one country 
id been touched and one tiny church 
unded; now you could worship with 
llow-Baptists in 23 of the 26 countries 

Europe. And you would find wor- 
ipers of more than 23 languages. In 
igo-Slavia there are Baptists of four 
fferent tongues; in Poland at least six 
nguages are represented in our preach- 
g. There is in Bulgaria a gipsy church 
ing the gipsy speech. Though there 
e three Balkan countries without Bap- 
jamechurches— Albania, Greece and 
urkey—we meet not a few Greeks and 
urks in the churches of neighboring 
nds. Is it not self-evident that the 
aptist message is in a true sense 
tholic? It ignores racial and cultural 
id economic differences; it reaches man 

man. Our New Testament Chris- 
ity demonstrates its divine quality in 
e range of its human appeal. 


Converts and Witnesses 


Moreover, the Baptist message has se- 
ired not only converts, but witnesses. 
hat is what the Roumanian government 
not endure. That government might 
lerate our people if they were like 
hers, worshiping by routine, meeting at 
t times, having ministers with qualifica- 
mms prescribed by the state, and leaving 
eir neighbors alone. The Roumanian 
lministrators cannot understand and will 
Mt tolerate what they call propaganda. 
hey refuse to admit the right of a 
iurch to commission a preacher who is 
mply a man “full of the Holy Spirit 
ad of power,” and their minions fiercely 
“rsecute the men and women who dare 
| act in accordance with that word from 
fe last chapter of the New Testament, 
et him that heareth say, Come.” But, 
ank God, persecution is vain. I know 
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a man, thrice beaten by the police—Paul- 
ine in that respect as well as in others— 
hunted from village to village, with an 
official order against him that he is to be 
arrested wherever found preaching, and 
that man baptized last year no less than 
280 persons! In truth, one secret of the 
marvelous expansion of Baptist work 
among men of all races is the intense and 
widespread zeal for witness bearing and 
evangelism. 


What are we contributing to Europe? 
Are we contributing anything worth 
while? First of all, we are making clear 
that Christianity involves personal de- 
cision, conversion. Dr. Whitley has lately 
increased our great debt to him by writ- 
ing his “History of British Baptists,” 
from which I read a sentence: “Their 
distinctive feature of the church is that it 
must consist wholly of people who have 
pledged themselves to Christ 
live the life he desires, to win and train 


Jesus, to 


The Singing Rag-Man 
By Epwin T. DAHLBERG 


E HAVE in our neighborhood 
a singing rag-man. His name 


is Isadore. Other rag-pickers go 
around the streets crying, “Rags!” 
all day. Some of them give a shrill 
call for, “Ra-ags! Ra-ags!” One of 
them growls aslovenly, “Razz, razz, 
razz.” But Isadore never mentions 
rags. He sings. With a magnifi- 
cent tenor voice he sings all the 
popular and grand opera airs. One 
day it will be “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” so plaintively that tears 
are near to coming. Another day 
it will be a joyous Italian song. We 
go to the windows when he comes 
by, and if visitors are in the home 
we open the door that they may 
hear him. 


Isadore’s wagon is always full. 
Of all the rag-men in the neighbor- 
hood, he does the biggest business 
—because he interprets that dirty, 
rag-picking business of his in terms 
of song. And sometimes when I 
am tempted to feel that the minis- 
try is only a rag-picking job, pawing 
over the soiled hopes and tattered 
garments of the human soul, I hear 
that man singing. “Instantly I seem 
to be handling the garments of 


praise. If he can sing so gloriously 
while he collects broken candle- 
sticks, old rubber tires, and moth- 
eaten clothes, should I not sing 
who calls out for lives to be made 
over in the kingdom? God bless 
the rag-man with music in his soul. 
For when he drives his wagon 
through the pearly gates, the souls 
of the redeemed will ride with him. 
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The Significance of the Baptist Witness in Europe 


An address to the annual assembly of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 


Such a 
startling 


service.” 
revolutionary, a 


disciples for his 
doctrine is 


more 


novelty in many parts of the continent. 
The nickname for our brethren in Rou- 
mania and some other lands is “the con- 


verted.’ The term is used in mockery; 
but it proves that we are at least partly 
understood; it fastens on an essential and 
vital element. Our people insist on a 
personal experience: religion is to them 
not a mere cultus, no passive acceptance 
of rites, or unthinking submission to the 
authority of a priesthood. It is some- 
thing controlling, penetrating, decisive, 
individual. The failure of conventional, 
traditional, state-patronized Christianity 
lies in this: that the religion is often just 
an item in the racial or national inherit- 
A Pole is as a Pole an adherent of 
the Roman Catholic church; a Rou- 
manian as such belongs to the Orthodox; 
a Magyar finds himself Reformed or 
Unitarian on the ground of descent. <A 
rite performed before the dawn of self- 
consciousness fixes his religious attach- 
ment; probably the only independent re- 
ligious reaction during a whole life was 
an infant scream of protest at the font. 
Catechisms, genuflexions and so forth are 
parts of an established order into which 
a person is born and has grown up. 
There comes to such a man the Baptist 
challenge, or let us say the New Testa- 
ment challenge: to face for himself God 
in Christ, to choose for himself, to con- 
fess for himself, to realize himself as a 
son of God by faith in Christ Jesus. Can 
you measure the shock of this challenge 
to all mere formalism and traditionalism? 
Can you conceive its immense potentiali- 
ties? Reflect on the issues in the course 
of years. The story of our own lands or 
that of (for example) Sweden clearly 
demonstrates how this decisive demand 
for conversion becomes an influence far 
beyond our own churches. It tends to 
arouse slumbering evangelical elements 
elsewhere. 


ance. 


Believers’ Baptism Inevitable 

Consider how closely this fundamental 
requirement of individual faith is related 
to believers’ baptism. Let it come home 
to a man that genuine religion is intensely 
personal; and he understands at once that 
the symbolism of religion must express 
the reality. The ordinance of initiation 
must be personal. He must make his 
own confession; to do so is his joy and 
privilege. He may have been christened 
in infancy, but he intuitively realizes that 
a “baptism” without the element of per- 
sonal confession has omitted the one 
thing which could make it a true correla- 
tive of his experience. Believers’ baptism 
is to him no casual adjunct: it is con- 
gruous, natural, even inevitable. 

Next: I find in the Baptist witness to 
Europe a challenge to age-long ignorance 
and superstition. The call-to personal 
faith and confession involves a clarifica- 
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tion of religious ideas, a mental awaken- 
ing. You have heard enough of the 
simplicity and social insignificance of 
many of the Baptist converts. But we 
remember there was once a group in 
Jerusalem described as “unlearned and 
ignorant men;” and we are not ashamed 
of brethren who are included in the same 
category. The Baptist pastor in Transyl- 
vania is the mental superior of the brutal 
policeman who forbids him to preach; and 
he knows his Bible far better than the 
priest who has stirred up the policeman. 
The Baptists stand on a higher level even 
intellectually: they do not forget that 
they are called “to live the life’ Christ 
desires and “to win disciples for him.” 
And if they cannot read when converted 
they speedily learn in order that by 
searching the Scriptures they may find 
the will of Christ. For their own sake 
and for the sake of others they are bound 
to develop their minds. 


Light of New Testament Needed 

The Europe of today needs critics, fear- 
less critics, of things as they are in 
nominally Christian churches, witnesses 
that will cast upon the abuses of religion 
the light of the New Testament as 
Luther cast it on the Romanism of his 
day. Think for instance of the Russian 
Orthodox church. That institution has 
suffered terribly, and the sufferings of its 
priests have stirred deep sympathy 
abroad. But historic justice forbids us 
to forget that the Orthodox church was 
in truth a department of the Czarist state, 
and therefore was involved as part of the 
old regime in the tremendous judgment 
that followed long generations of mis- 
doing. Eastern Orthodoxy is largely re- 
sponsible for the anti-religious bias of the 
Russian revolution; if it had not been 
what it was the famous phrase “religion 
is the opiate of the people” would never 
have found the credence it has. The 
Orthodox church has been the foe of 
progress and of democracy, the enemy 
of knowledge; it has encouraged and 
sustained all manner of superstition. It 
has supplied the material of anti-reli- 
gious propaganda in Russia. The com- 
munists delight to exhibit relics from 
the various monasteries—the same bones 
of the same saint in duplicate, triplicate 
multiple examples! A friend (who may 
have exaggerated) told me that he saw 
in one exhibition “about four and 
twenty thumbs of St. Peter’’—all certi- 
fied genuine. The Eastern church we 
reflect has never known a reformation. 
I know not what may be the effect of 
suffering upon it; but I do know that 
meanwhile, as Professor Miliukoff has 
said, “the religious development of the 
Russian people, especially in the south, 
has taken to the line of nonconformity.” 
New Testament Christianity is spread- 
ing apace, and it represents a nobler 
level of intelligence as well as a more 
profound religious experience. Men and 
women repelled by imposture and super- 
stition have in too many _ instances 
drifted into unbelief and into fierce hos- 
tility to religion itself; but multitudes 


have discovered that in abandoning 


Orthodoxy they are not compelled to 
abandon God. They have found that 
the breaking of the ancient shackles of 
the mind makes possible a genuine and 
living faith. And it is through Baptist 
testimony that this discovery has been 
made. 


I have enlarged on those two points: 
the insistence on conversion and the 
purification of religious ideas. Some 
other points need not be mentioned. Our 
brethren are evangelical to the core; un- 
hesitating in their appeal to the New 
Testament; and their lives have in gen- 
eral a moral quality that commends their 
message. But one matter calls for spe- 
cial notice. In their emphasis upon the 
common priesthood of believers, in the 
simple democratic organization of their 
churches, in the refusal to allow the claim 
of any human authority, ecclesiastical or 
civil, to override the common judgment 
of the church itself, Baptists are offering 
a most timely and valuable contribution 
to Europe. In lands that have long been 
enslaved, power “from above” is dis- 
trusted; the peoples are in mental revolt 
against autocracies and privileged classes, 
struggling amid vast difficulties and con- 
fusion to discover a way of giving effect 
to the common will. A church in which 
the final authority is vested in the whole 
body of believers, each of these controlled 
by the Spirit of their Lord, is a church 
that wins progressive and democratically 
minded men, and at the same time it 
purges the idea of democracy by stressing 
not merely freedom and equality but re- 
sponsibility. It is a Christian democracy 
which such a church represents and com- 
mends; where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there (and only there) is true liberty: 
there (and only there) is a democracy 
made safe for the world. Baptists cher- 
ish an ideal most difficult to realize be- 
cause of its very exaltation. Continental 
Baptists are not faultless—I have not 
been commissioner for Europe these three 
and a half years without gathering some 
material that has enlarged my under- 
standing of the first epistle of Corinthians; 
but they hold fast to the ideal, and in do- 
ing this they are serving the lands where- 
in they dwell and as members of a wider 
fellowship serving the cause of peace and 
ordered freedom throughout the world. 
Our liberty is that of bond servants of 
Jesus Christ; and under such conditions 
individualism has in it the pledge and 
potency of a perfected divine society. 

We claim then with entire unhesitat- 
ing conviction that our witness is of 
supreme value in Europe. We claim that 
God himself has set his seal upon the 
labor of Oncken and those that have fol- 
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lowed. Not without God have these myl-! 
titudes of converted men and women | 
come into being; not without God haye! 
so many lands been touched or this qual-| 
ity of influence exercised. | 
There remains a question for British! 
Baptists: what bearing have such facts) 
upon ourselves? The balance of religious | 
forces in the world has vastly changed in| 
the three generations through which John’ 
Clifford has lived, and it has changed jn 
our favor. That must never be forgotten, | 
Events are revealers of the divine will; we 
dare not ignore them. I ventured at| 
Stockholm to remind our brethren of) 
other lands and especially of America that | 
for three hundred years British Baptists) 
have kept the flag aloft, and that for the’ 
larger part of that long time they have) 
stood alone on this side of the Atlantic. | 
Is it conceivable that they would lower . 
the flag or desert it? Is it credible that | 
now when their principles have received | 
the widest vindication, and among Prot-| 
estant bodies in the world they have be-| 
come the greatest, they should lose the! 
strength of conviction that has hitherto 
governed them? Their cause is advanc- | 
ing and not only in Europe. Baptists in 
America though but one section of the) 
Protestants had last year a larger gain of 
membership than the whole Roman) 
Catholic body throughout the States, We 
are a world influence. The Baptist World | 
Alliance represents a larger body of 
communicants than the Lambeth confer- | 
ence. We must take account of this, eal 
must think internationally; we must re- 
late ourselves adequately to the world 
situation. It ought to govern our outlook. | 
Reflect that in the eastern hemisphere we 
are in numbers the second Baptist group; 
the Russian only is larger. But in total | 
resources—experience, wealth, culture, the 
accumulated treasures of generations and 
centuries—we stand first. What fe- 
sponsibility then is ours for sustaining 
Baptist work! Not for an instant do I 
undervalue cooperation with Christians 
of other names—to do that would mean 
to undo all my past and to repudiate 
countless debts to saints and_ scholars 
whose influence is built into my life. I 
rejoice in every opportunity of coopera- 
tion, but I see for the British Baptists a 
clear line of duty. We must recognize | 
our position in the great catholic brother- | 
hood of which we are part. We are first | 
and always Christians, but our interpreta- » 
tion of Christianity has made us Baptists | 
and it is through our denomination in this 
day of opulent opportunity that we are 7 
manifestly called of God to serve his | 
kingdom, 


My Bible 


By JANE PRICHARD DUGGAN 


HERE have been many used in the 

many years of my life—Bibles, New 
Testaments, “portions’—in more than 
two or three languages, leather-bound, 
cloth, paper, but of only a few of these 
I am thinking now. 


The first one that I remember was an 7 
old, plain, fat volume, the whole Bible, 
bound in brown leather and covered | 
with a rough green baize. Every morn- 
ing after breakfast, it was handed to my 
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gindfather. It was one of my childish 
Hasures to be the carrier. No one left 
Hl: table until “prayers” were over. The 
‘erent reading, and the fervent prayer 
1 which we all knelt at our chairs, is 
4: of my clearest memories of the 
‘cties.” There was time enough then 
i morning family prayers. 
‘hree New Testaments come next— 
; mother’s which lay, together with 
I’s “Morning Exercises,” on her work- 
snd, worn by much use; my grand- 
+ther’s on her workstand in another 
-ner of the sitting-room, with beauti- 
fair print; and my own. This last 
#3 square, sleek, brown, with print right 
) childish eyes. There were early sum- 
tr mornings when birds twittered in 
| garden trees below my window in 
thmond, as I sat reading “my chap- 
/” glad perhaps to get it done before 
Jakfast, yet finding for myself, in what 
lead even then, some of the truths 
Mich have remained graven deep upon 
} heart to this day. 
\My first whole Bible came to me on 
1 sister’s déath in the early “seventies”. 


CHINESE “TOILERS OF THE 


VERY delegate to a certain confer- 
ence in the early church, sometime in 
third century, bore wounds of tor- 
e and persecution received because of 
' Name. The church of Christ in 
‘echuan also has suffered in perilous 
les; and even in 1924 a little road- 
ney of four days by sedan chair over 
‘ins and through the mountains is not 
hout “perils from robbers—and sold- 
s.” The third day from Chengtu, that 
from Kiungchow on, has a savoury 
»utation. So the official, for a certain 
emty-seven li, gave us an escort of 
ty armed “soldiers”. The robbers 
ted in the woods as our picturesque 
‘ralcade, augmented by various acolytes 
il attaches of the road, marched along. 
Ve final day of the return trip, Febru- 
- 9th, we passed through Liu’s army 
ing from Chengtu. 
Jne descends from a high plateau 
‘ove rice field-terraced ravines into the 


It had been hers—a small, compact book, 
with very fine print, in black leather,*the 
edges of the covers finished by a narrow 
brass binding, a brass clasp closing the 
little volume. To Sunday school and 
church went this little Bible with me for 
many years. 


At last, in the first of the “eighties” 
the revised New Testament came into 
being and I at once bought a cloth-bound 
copy of this, wondering if I could ever 
accustom myself to its reading. Now 
that volume, rebound in Roman vellum 
and illustrated with photographs of paint- 
ings by “old masters,’ remains on the 
bookshelf among other choice books, a 
souvenir of more than that early edition 
of the revision. 

Then, in the first year of the “nineties” 
a thin Bible and a fat Testament in Span- 
ish came into daily, often hourly use in 
Mexico. 

Since early in the twentieth century, 
the American Standard edition has served 
me for English use, until now. Today 
—the last volume, worn, margins filled 
with notes, pages falling apart—a beauti- 
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West China 


BY DRYDEN LINSLEY PHELPS 


plain where Yachow lies in a nest of 
misty mountain crags. One approaches 
the city walls over the Ya River by a 
bridge which is a cross between pontoon 
construction and a bamboo sidewalk. 
Thousands of bamboo sticks, tied in small 
bundles, float on the current. These bun- 
dles are held in place by a huge bamboo 
cordon taut across the water between 
rock bastions. The traveler, unequipped 
with patent non-skid chains, walks war- 
ily over planks lying on the bamboo 
bundles. That powerful hawser holding 
the thousands of bundles in position, each 
bearing the weight, made me think of the 
church and its members flung over the 
swift current of modern life; strength in 
elasticity! 

Yachow’s gracious welcome to con- 
ference was tangible as well as spiritual, 
for the quality of their splendid enthusi- 
asm and good cheer was sweetened also 
by ice-cream from the Big Pass. That 
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ful new book has come, the American 
version still, in much larger type than 
any yet, to serve much older eyesight 
and to inspire a tired life with a fresh 
grip upon “the impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture.” 

Yet, any version, in any tongue, can 
only mean to me the same Bible—the 
coming and the use of the passing of 
the various books which are one Book. 
The same old hero stories of the Old 
Testament; the beautiful true story of 
Jesus from his birth of the virgin mother 
in Bethlehem, to his ascension from near 
Bethany; the acts and the visions of the 
apostles, and told in all the books as in 
one alone. 

Bindings, common or de luxe, do not 
matter, type is of passing importance, 
versions only serve to prove, more fully 
from age to age, the unimpeachable truth 
that the Bible is one among all other 
books, the written word of Jehovah, or 
our Father, as he would have it come to 
us, perfect for every human need and 
intelligence, of every human creature of 
every race and language. 


CHINESE RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Conference With the Baptist Missionaries of 


sort of icicles was acceptable in confer- 
ence. A Yachow new year, with city- 
wide distribution of rice to the poor by 
the church; a call on Chen Shia Ling; 
and finally a midnight fire in the Smith’s 
residence—these were. the extra-curri- 
culum activities. 

Rev. Donald Fay, pastor of the Cheng- 
tu Baptist Church, was moderator of the 
Chinese convention, which preceded the 
foreign conference. The Szechuan Bap- 
tist convention is the organization of the 
Baptist churches in our mission terri- 
tory. The West China Baptist confer- 
ence is the organization of the mission- 
aries. As a step in devolution, a union 
conference of the two bodies was held 
this year, lasting several days. Besides 
stimulating friendly discussion of com- 
mon problenis on the floor under the able 
direction of the two moderators, accel- 
erated and flavored with the bi-lingual 
fluency of Mr. Openshaw, there result 
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certain committees which will be union 
committees during the year, the most 
important of which is a union executive 
committee, composed of three Chinese 
and three missionaries. 

One of the most inspiring sessions was 
the meeting of the West China Baptist 
Home Mission Society. Here follows 
an excerpt from a letter by Rev. F. J. 
Bradshaw, who last summer explored 
the prospective field: “Scouting to find 
a base for the West China Baptist Home 
Mission Society in Lolo land was a dan- 
gerous yet inspiring work. It was July. 
Most missionaries were off on the moun- 
tains resting, or hiding from the heat. 
We were honored in being asked to stay 
down, and accompany the president of 
the society. At first we were officially 
delayed. The Loloes were on the war- 
path. Hostages had broken away. A 
Chinese official had been captured and 
was still being held for ransom. Later 
we were permitted to proceed, on condi- 
tion that we report ourselves to the local 
officials at Mabien, and be guided by them 
as to our future. After four days travel 
we reached this border Lolo town. Here 
the Loloes were still friendly. For some 
days we mingled freely with Lolo host- 
ages and marketers. We learned that one 
of their wives was sick, and off we 
tramped a day’s journey up mountain 
sides, along narrow ridges, up and down 
steep declivities, skirting dizzy cliffs. 
Unable to keep up with our Lolo guides, 
we made them wait for us at every tree 
and shady bank and spring. We found 
the Lolo mother lying on the ground in 
their hut, where she had been for eleven 
days without medicine, unable to partake 
of food, attended only by two small 
children too small to properly care for 
themselves. Their father, an opium sot, 
was one of the hostages detained in the 
city for the good behaviour of his race. 
We left some medicine, and prayed hard 
for many days that God would use it for 
her recovery. The local officials refused 
to have us go further into the Lolo coun- 
try. We therefore followed the border 
towns to the River of Golden Sands. 
Few of these towns permit the Loloes 
to come to market any more. And many 
of them were in constant terror of at- 
tack. We saw few Loloes beyond Mabien. 
Long before we reached one town we 


This Christian Liberty 


ODAY’S world-wide word is liberty. 
The songs of poets, the flights of 
orators, the writings of statesmen are 
aflame, with liberty as their theme. A 


war was fought for it, millions made 
great sacrifice for it and the nations 
face the problem of safeguarding it. 


Liberty, with all the past of which we 


boast, has never meant more than it 
does at this moment. 
One of the accepted definitions of 


liberty is “the opportunity for man to 
be and do the very best possible for 
him.” It is a good definition, and broad 
enough to apply to nations as well as 
individuals. It suggests an opportunity 


heard gun-fire. When we entered they 
told us a band of robbers had only just 
been driven off, and they were surprised 
that we had not seen them. On the river 
we secured passage to Suifu on a big 
junk laden almost to sinking with Yun- 
nan opium...” The Society had sent 
another party to the Miao country to in- 
vestigate, and it was finally decided to 
support a teacher-preacher at a chapel- 
school among the Chuan-Miao. This is 
in our Suifu District, to the south of that 
city. Before the meeting adjourned, 
some five hundred dollars had been raised 
for the perpetuation of the work. 
Another meeting which should have 
mention, however brief, is the recognition 
service of Mr. Lan as assistant pastor 
of the Suifu Baptist Church. After fur- 
ther study at Nanking, he is expected to 
return as full pastor of that church. Mem- 
bers of conference were deeply moved by 
the solemnity of this service and the 
spirit of profound consecration mani- 
fested not only in Mr. Lan’s words, but 
also among the other Chinese leaders. 
In Mr. Smith’s words opening the Con- 
ference he expressed the hope that all 
might take the feathers from the wings 
of their imagination and stick them into 
the tail of their judgment. The officers 
of conference for 1924-25 are: moderator, 
Mr. W. R. Taylor; vice-moderator, Dr. 
M. F. Yates; clerk, Miss Beulah E. Bas- 
sett; secretary, Dr. Joseph Taylor; act- 
ing treasurer, Miss Ethel Lacey (Shang- 
hai); statistician, Mrs. S. S. Clark; health 
supervisor, Dr. Charles E. Tompkins. 
The motto of the conference was, “Christ 
the Builder of the Spiritual Empire”, and 
the following subjects of the daily de- 
votional periods carried that idea through 
the sessions: ‘Comrades of the Cross,” 
“Christ, the Optimist,” “Christ the Dis- 
coverer of Opportunities,” “Christ, the 
Discoverer of Men,” “Christ the Com- 
mander of Resource,” “Christ, the Re- 
constructor,” “Christ, the Empire Build- 
er,” and “Commissioned under Christ,” 
Dr. Taylor gave two addresses before 
the joint session of the convention and 
conference, on “Present Conditions of 
the Home Board and Their Bearing on 
the Work of the Field,” and “Report of 
the Baptist World Congress at Stock- 
holm”, and preached the conference ser- 
mon on the subject, “Spiritual Adven- 
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for the development to the utmost of the 
resources which stand for national prog- 
ress. The nations of the earth, groping 
through a maze of bewildering difficul- 
ties, are seeking a liberty which shall 
have this force and effect. 

It is thus also that we speak of the 
liberty of the individual, the opportunity 
guaranteed to him, in the pursuit of 
which he shall not be in the least de- 
gree hindered, of attaining to the best 
possible for himself, in life, in work, in 
social conditions, as well as in moral 
and spiritual things. When this oppor- 
tunity is present, liberty prevails. That 
some do not grasp their opportunity and 
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ture.” The conference was indebted ty 
the Yachow program committee for no! 
allowing the pressure of routine busi! 
ness to preclude the reading of a numbe| 
of papers of clarity and inspiration: “Thy 
Worker and his Vacations,” by Dy! 
Tompkins; “Annual Conference: Time! 
Type, Place and Cost,” by Mr. W. RI 
Taylor; “Residences for Helpers,” by 
Rev. D. C. Graham; Financial Suppor 
by the Chinese,” by Mr. Lan; “Modert) 
Psychology and its Relation to ch 
Spiritual Life,” by Mr. S. S. Clark; “hil 
Northern (Baptist Convention (Unitec: 
States),” by Mr. J. E. Moncrieff; anc 
“The Furlough Situation,” a blackboar 
demonstration of labyrinthine intricacy 
elucidated by Rev. A. G. Adams. f 

Among many stirring reports, the let. 
ters of Rev. John P. Davies stand out. 
not only because he has been workin 
alone in the difficult field of Ningyuen 
until it be taken over by the Australia’ 
Christian Mission, but also because o| 
his rare spiritual earnestness. He writes! 
“It seems hard to find people who ar 
interested in spiritual myatters, but ] 
suppose that is not peculiar to Ningyuen| 
While this may be called a hard field, i} 
it probably no harder than many others! 


On the fifth of Novembel| 
I baptized seventeen persons, some o- 
whom had long been in touch with thé 
Gospel. I anticipate that with God’ 
blessing after a couple of months mori 
there may be that many more ready fo 
baptism. I have not felt lonely 
for God’s presence has been very real 
His providence has been very manifes' 
in various ways. Gradually the Chinesé 
Christians are coming to a deeper ap: 
preciation of the value of spiritual reali! 
tres. While I have no spiritual yard! 
stick handy for measuring their progress. 
I ean confidently say that those in the 
inner circle are steadily growing in grace, 
We can report as did the colored church! 
"Brethren, we ain’t what we oughter be! 
and we ain’t what we’s gwine ter be, 
but we ain’t what we used ter be.” 

The Conference Farewell Service was! 
led by Rev. A. G. Adams, who delivered) 
a deeply earnest message of consecratior 
to the task before us. 


make use of their liberty, and suffer 
poverty or pain or starvation, has nothing) 
to do with liberty. Nor does the fact| 
that some make the most of it, and be: 
come powerful and in every way success- 
ful. But every human soul must have 
equal opportunity, else there is no liberty. 

Liberty must likewise contain the ele: 
ment of restraint. It is limited to being 
better, and does not extend the privilege 
of being worse. Liberty is not license. | 
man is not at liberty to go to the devil 
and to choose the pathway of going! 
which best pleases his fancy. If he has 
set his heart upon that particular course| 
no doubt he will carry it through, but if 
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¢ he will do it in spite of the restraints 
Christian civilization and not because 
is his liberty to practice wickedness 
ong men, 

/Phillips Brooks compares the liberty of 
{: savage with that of the civilized man. 
‘ie savage has perfect liberty, absolute 
fedom. He may murder, steal and give 
,at to every human passion, with no re- 
¢aint except that others of his savage 
lid may likewise kill and steal. That is 
erty. But the liberty of a civilized and 
(ristianized being is a liberty of re- 
<aint. It does not extend to the unfet- 
ted freedom of the barbarian, for it 
sist end where injury to his fellow be- 
irs begins. Yet we are quite sure that 
{> liberty of a citizen of Christian civili- 
4ion is infinitely greater than that of a 
svage. 

But neither this definition nor the 
waning given to it is sufficient. Lib- 
¢y must rest upon a foundation that is 
{mer than the human devices and man- 
1ide principles which we have set up. 
‘e need the foundation, or the back- 
sound, offered in the words of the great- 
«. advocate of liberty the world has ever 
ld, and he said, “Ye shall know the 
(ith, and the truth shall make you free.” 
loerty must rest upon truth and be 
(gply imbedded in it or there is no 
lerty. Men in darkness and in ignor- 
zce of the truth never have been free. 
lberty has come through a knowledge 
( the truth, and there has been no other 
\y for its coming. 


Every word of the great gospel mes- 
sxe of Jesus was a word of liberty. He 
(me to establish liberty as a world prin- 
(le, founded upon truth and upon 
ihteousness. He came to break the 
t‘ant and cast down the oppressor and 
f set up a civilization. in which men 
‘ould find that God’s way is the only 


way of lasting peace. All the earthly 
rights and moral rights of men were 
taught by the Son of God, and his great- 
est commands were that his followers in 
all time should make liberty the one word 
of their battle-cry. 

Through all these centuries our Lord’s 
gospel of liberty has been leavening the 
world. Year after year and generation 
after generation the struggle has gone 
forward between right and wrong, and 
between the forces in the world oppress- 
ing mankind, and the force in man de- 
manding his heritage of freedom. And 
the power that has been, and-is, redeem- 
ing the world, setting up liberty in place 
of bondage, is the truth which has been 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 


“Ye Shall Be Free” 


It is upon this struggling spirit of man, 
his desire for release from the tyrannical 
power of sin and from every other op- 
pressor, that the gospel of Jesus takes 
hold. It is because the religion of Jesus 
sets men free and sets nations free that it 
stands before the world completely vin- 
dicated. “If therefore the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

There are those who have regarded 
Christ’s way of living as all restraint, 
with the sacrifice of liberty. They have 
magnified its list of prohibited activities— 
a great many things that one must prom- 
ise not to do. This is a sad mistake, Of 
course there are, and must be, specific 
negatives in Christian living. But they 
may all be included under the one word, 
sin, And Christianity forbids nothing 
which the world would not be _ better 
without. Much depends upon our point 
of view in accepting the Christian faith, 
whether it be one of living a narrower 
life or a broader one. 

But Jesus came into the world to set 
men free, and how he is working out that 
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plan may be read in the events of the 
world. Men are being set free, not only 
from oppression and despotism but from 
every other wrong that has been cursing 
the race. This liberty comes slowly, but 
it comes surely and eternally. “Jesus sets 
men free from their worst selves,” and 
this alone is liberty indeed. Our worst 
selves are terrible companions, forever 
striving, and often triumphantly, to de- 
feat the purposes of our better selves. 
But Jesus reveals to us the powers of the 
better nature, the untold possibilities for 
grandeur and nobility of life. 


He sets men free from doubt, for in 
him there is hope and faith. He sets 
men free from fear, for in him there 
is no fear, but courage and _ strength. 
He sets men free, and through them he 
sets nations free, from the rule and sway 
of all bondage and oppression. And he 
sets men free from sin—the sinfulness of 
all these other things, and the personal 
sin of the human heart. This is Christian 
liberty. All liberty, and all true freedom, 
has its beginning in the emancipation of 
the individual heart from the controlling 
influence of wickedness. 


Liberty, the divinely ordained heritage 
of the human race, exists root, stem, and 
branch, in the precious gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The Son of God is liberty’s 
foundation stone, and upon him and his 
truth it is builded. 


The world will see the dawn of true 
liberty’s day when it beholds the dawn 
of the Christian day. The world, crying 
aloud for freedom, will be set free from 
oppression and iniquity as it comes to 
know Christ better and as men become 
more like him. Through him, and him 
alone, shall righteousness and _ truth, 
justice and equality, and those things so 
dear to human hearts, be established upon 
the earth. 


The Answer 


The question: “You are not foolish enough to believe in a God, are you?” 


BELIEVE in the skill that cre 


Long ago in a mystical dawn, 
And stretched forth the heavens, with stars 


thickly pearled, 


And dappled the coat of the fawn; 


I believe, for I too am a maker o 


And I know what it is to achieve; 
I see a design in the butterfly’s wings, 


I am foolish enough to believe. 


By BERTA HART NANCE 


ated a world, 


f things 


I believe in the love that came seeking afar 
To die on a hilltop alone, 

A love that no cross-shadowed vision could bar 
From trying to care for its own; 

I believe, for I know the great splendor of love, 
No fables my heart could deceive, 

In my soul is a spark of the radiance above, 
I am foolish enough to believe. 


I believe in the tomb that was riven one day 


I believe in the love of a Father of All 
Who is kind to the evil and thief, 
A giver of gifts in the camp and the hall, 
With a heart that is wrung with my grief; 
I believe, for the love of a father I knew, 
And not all in vain do I grieve, 
| His heart was the proof that the story is true, 
I am foolish enough to believe. 


By the conquering soul of a man, 
That brought back the breath to the pale, 
bloodless clay, 
Fulfilling an infinite plan; 
I believe, for I see the green spears of the grass 
From its place the fast-rooted rock heave, 
I see from its mummy the butterfly pass, 
I am foolish enough to believe. 


HE sense of God—that is the 
very essence of religion, of all 
religion. This it is which pre- 
eminently distinguishes the Bible 
and makes it the unique book it 
is. Adam and Eve hearing “the 
voice of the Lord God walking in 
the garden in the-cool of the day.” 
Abraham speaking unto God for 
the men of Sodom, “Behold I have 
taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord, which am but dust and 
ashes.” Moses constrained to take 
the shoes from off his feet, and 
hiding his face, “for he was afraid 
to look upon God.” And Isaiah 
with his wonderful description of 
what must have been a still far 
more wonderful experience, “I saw 
the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple.” We are broad- 
minded in a way our fathers were 
not. We have a far wider and 
more comprehensive outlook. We 
have raost excellent intentions. But 
we are superficial in this particular 
matter. “We wonder at the great- 
ness of the sea and its measure- 
less expanse, but terror and ‘fear’ 
only seize upon us when we gaze 
down into its depths.” Our fath- 
ers had a strong sense of the sover- 
eignty of God and lacked other 
things. We have these other 
things-—many of them, and lack 
the sense of sovereignty, the real 
sense Of God. We have a fairly 
strong sense of goodness, but a 
mere sense of goodness tends to 
become a sense of our goodness; 
and it is surely pretty plain that 
our goodness is not going to save 
the world. We forget the funda- 
mental axiom of all religion and 
all truth. “It is he that hath made 
us and not we ourselves,” and so 
we further forget or fail to realize 
that he alone is the source of good- 
ness and that from no other source 
can it be obtained. 


The Greatest Gift 


Jesus is everywhere recognized 
and esteemed as a teacher of good- 
ness, the supreme teacher of good- 
ness. We are rather unwilling to 
recognize that all or nearly all of 
his sayings and teachings can be 
paralleled from the volume of other 
sages and religious teachers. The 
urgent need for us to recognize 
today is that what Jesus brought 


as his supreme gift to men was 
a new sense of God. We have had 
years of emphasis on the ethical 


The Sense of God 


By J. MARSHALL ROBERTSON 


Si 
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interpretation of the sermon on the 
mount. I am sure serious and 
really thoughtful people must be 
sick, as I am sick, of being told 
and of reading in a thousand ad- 
dresses and articles that all that 
is needed to solve the problems of 
the world, the international prob- 
lem, the war problem, the industrial 
problem, the social problem, is 
“Just good-will.” Of course it is 
“just good-will” that is needed. But 
we have not got it and do not 
show much signs of getting it in 
anything like the amount and qual- 
ity that is needed. Where are we 
to get it? What is precisely and 
tragically lacking today is just that 
driving power, that exhilaration, 
that exaltation which throbs and 
pulses through every page of the 
New Testament. And that exhilara- 
tion, that driving power came from 
the new sense of God which was 
Jesus Christ’s greatest gift to his 
disciples. 

I put it to you that history veri- 


fies up to the hilt the truth (I know © 


it is heresy to many well-inten- 
tioned people today) that the men 
who have done most for the world 
are not the men who have had 
the greatest sense of goodness but 
the men who have had the great- 
est sense of God. 


How are we to regain this? That 
is the most urgent problem of the 
moment for religion and therefore 
for the world. The sense of God 
may come suddenly, as it came 
to Jacob all unawares at Bethel. 
“The Lord is in this place and I 
knew it not.” Yes, it may come. 
But it may not come. That is 
the point. There is a_ twofold 
thread running through the whole 
Bible, one strand which speaks of 
God offering himself freely to men, 
the other strand telling emphatic- 


ally and repeatedly of the neces- 
sity of men seeking God if they 
would really find him. God seeks 
us it is true; but we must seek 
him. You remember that strik- 
ing question, “How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation?” 
And we are and have been neg- 
lecting it, and the world. is not 
escaping the penalty of neglect. 
Doing or Being 

How are we to return? We hard- 
ly need an answer to that question. 
We know the answer. We shall 
regain that sense of God, and with 
it the driving power which is to- 
day so desperately lacking, we 
shall regain that sense of God by 
returning to all the things we have 
neglected. Neglected sometimes 
in good faith, pDecause we really 
thought they were not of supreme 
importance, because we thought 
doing was more important than 
being, not having learned that what 
we do is determined and funda- 
mentally qualified and strictly limi- 
ited by what we are. Neglected 
—worship, adoration, prayer, med- 
itation, all the many time-honoured 
and ‘experience-justified ways of 
seeking and securing the sense of 
God in the soul; neglected because 
we thought God’s work could be 
done if we concentrated sufficient- 
ly on the work; whereas it has 
never been done and never can 
be done till we concentrate suffi- 
ciently on God. He is the meas- 
ure of it, and the manner of it, 
and he alone the sufficient motive 
of it. : 

The sense of God has its indi- 
vidual value, it deepens mere hap- 
piness into joy, gives strength in 
weakness, comfort in sadness, and 
—very uniquely—companionship in 
loneliness. But it has its supreme 


value not in anything it does, but. 


in what it is in itself. The exper- 
ience is its own greatest justifi- 
cation. We are a dissatisfied gen- 
eration; the deepest, the dominant 
note in the Bible is the note of 
profound, complete, final satisfac- 
tion. The secret lies in its sense 
of God. And unless the Bible is 
hopelessly wrong, unless Jesus was 
mistaken, unless the saints have 
been astray, this sense of God may 
be had by all who urgently seek 
it. That I take to be the message 
of the Bible, that I take to be 
the teaching of Christ, that I take 
to be the witness of the saints. 
And that I take to be the gospel. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


L 
, 


| Year-Around Program for 
Boys and Girls 


A community program of young 
yople’s work uniting all the churches is 
cen worked out during the summer 
yien attendance at meetings drops, but 
iv communities have developed for 
(ler boys and older girls a unified pro- 
gam that works the whole year around. 
{ch has been done at La Grange, III., 
}wever, and a recent issue of the Con- 
vent describes this interesting endeavor: 
“Boys can be brought to form an or- 
jnization of deep religious character 
id to conduct it continuously—not for 
imere moment of enthusiasm. The boys 
}ing in La Grange, a residential suburb 
( Chicago, have done it, and the Older 
yys’ Christian Association of La 
range is well worth knowing. Nearly 
ur years old, its influence has been 
ighty. Fifty of the community’s best 
jung men are members. Most of them 
e students in the local high school, 
ough a few are at work, either in the 
burb or in the city. A deep evangelis- 
> spirit permeates the conduct of the 
yung men. 

“The unusual significance of this group 
‘ganization, to an impartial observer, at 
ast, is in the absence of features which 
€ so widely considered essential in 
aiding such a group together. They 
on’t need bean suppers and ‘feeds’ to get 
em together. They have plenty of 
her opportunity for athletic sports, and 
‘ey do not make much of the social fea- 
res which such an organization can pro- 
de. 


“The meetings are conducted simply. 
ually Captain Henry (an adult 
ader) leads in the singing, reads a por- 
yn of the scripture, and makes brief and 
‘ttinent comments on it. The discus- 
dn usually considers high-school prob- 
ms. Then the boys go to another room, 
hich they call the ‘power-house.’ This 
a nicely furnished parlor in which there 
a large picture of Christ in the garden, 
ith the only light of the room directly 
1 it. Usually the question is asked, 
Vhat should we definitely pray for to- 
ght?’ and when that is decided, they 
1eel in a circle and each one prays. All 
is sounds simple enough, but the re- 
arkable things are the faithfulness with 
hich the boys attend, the intensity and 
€ sincerity of theis prayers, the mani- 
st improvement in their week-day life, 
/e desire to improve moral conditions in 
e high school or places of their employ- 
ent, their unusual loyalty to the organ- 
ation and the deep personal affection 
tr their leaders. 


“Members of the association have gone 
| different churches and communities to 
ynduct young people’s societies or other 
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religious meetings. They cooperate with 
local high-school officials in getting high- 
grade speakers to appear before the high- 
school assembly. Service is emphasized 
as the effective means of turning prayers 
into action, and several of the boys are 
Sunday-school teachers.” 


A Way to Serve 


A summer project that is being worked 
out by several young people’s societies 
this year is the sponsoring of THE Bap- 
TIST in their local churches. The B. Y. P. 
U.s of Elgin, Ill. and of the First Church 
of Chicago have taken over the respon- 
sibility of seeing that Tue Baprisr 
reaches the consideration of every church 
member. 

The values coming from such work are 
several. It gives them a definite “job” to 
put across and unifies the local B.Y.P.U. 
as it is undertaken; (in both cases the 
four groups of the union are in competi- 
tion to take the highest percentage of 
subscriptions). It gets the younger people 
better acquainted with the older ones in 
the church and creates a better feeling of 
unity and fellowship. Also, it is a very 
definite means of service for the church 
and the denomination and helps live 
down a slight impression that the 
younger people are interested in their 
elders only when they are wanting money 
to send some one to some convention or 
other. 

Here, indeed, is a splendid means for a 
B.Y.P.U. or other young people’s group 
to serve its church and denomination. 
Write to the editors of the page for fur- 
ther details and plans. 


Bridge the Gap 


We are going through a period 

of rethinking and readjust- 
ment of our denominational young 
people’s program. When a final 
correlation of all our work is made, 
will status be given to an organi- 
zation for older boys? The World 
Wide Guild program has been func- 
tioning for several years and is 
happily meeting the social and 
spiritual needs of girl group life. 


But there is no corresponding or- 
ganization for older boys, and they 
as a group have just as definite re- 
ligious needs. These should be met 


by a denominational program, 
which could in turn be correlated to 
the whole work of the denomina- 
tion for the young people. The 
Tuxis clubs that have recently 
sprung up in_ several Baptist 
churches suggest a possible or- 
ganization. Anyway, let’s bridge 
the gap! 


Query and Comment 


(Questions accompanied by self-addressed 
stamped envelope will be answered prompt- 
ly and directly.) 

Do you think it advisable to have cabi- 
net (or executive committee) meetings 
ten or fifteen minutes before the Sunday 
evening meeting of the society? 


As a regular thing? Positively no. 
Occasionally, for an emergency matter? 
It can sometimes be justified. 

Of course, many would raise an ob- 
jection to this—especially as a regular 
procedure—on the ground that business 
should not be transacted on the Lord’s 
Day. True enough. But there is a more 
serious objection than that. Te is.-3 
symptom of a very serious and chronic 
sickness in the society. 

The decline and depression in a great 
many of our young people’s societies can 
be traced to the fact that the officers are 
not giving sufficient attention to the 
business of planning and programing the 
activities of the organization. A ten 
or fifteen minute business period at any 
time will never suffice for the successful 
promotion of young people’s work. 

At least once every two months the 
cabinet (or executive committee) should 
sit together for a couple of hours, look 
carefully over the activities of the past, 
and plan adequately for the activities of 
the future. The more business-like way 
in which this is done, the more produc- 
tive will be the results. Try it. 


Debates for the Summer 


A series of debates between nearby 
B.Y.P.U.’s is the suggestion that comes 
from Grinnell, Ia. 

The B.Y.P.U. of Grinnell church held 
an interesting debate last March. The 
Iowa state legislature was at that time 
considering legislation about the Bible 
being read in the schools. Hence, whether 
or not that should be done made a live 
issue for debate. The interest which this 
debate aroused in the church, especially 
among the young people, has lead the so- 
ciety to give thought to the idea of hold- 
ing some debates between societies of the 
association. In bringing the suggestion, 
Miss Hazle Y. Edwards, president of the 
B.Y.P.U., says: “This summer when the 
roads are good, it would be easy to visit 
the Baptist churches in neighboring 
cities. Why would it not be a good plan 
for each young people’s society, say in 
the different associations, to get together 
their best debaters and debate with each 
other for association honors on some 
question of vital interest to the society 
and the church? There could be some 
rivalry within the society itself as the so- 
ciety team is being chosen. Then there 
would be the rivalry among the different 
societies of the association, and later 
perhaps of the state.” 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Wanted: Something Hard to 
Do! 


HERE was once a Scotch boy who 

wanted something hard to do, and 
certainly he found it all his life long. 
For hardship number one came to Rob- 
ert Morrison when he was only a small 
boy and had to leave school in order to 
earn his own daily bread. Whatever 
studying he did from that time on had to 
be squeezed from his hours of sleep or 
else from glancing down for a moment 
at the open book beside him on his work- 
bench. But he had plenty of grit, and 
before he was quite fifteen he joined the 
church with more earnestness than most 
boys of that age, determined to help 
everybody he possibly could, whether in 
his own family, his shop, or among the 
sick and the poor in his own town. 


Also, the more Robert Morrison read 
his Bible the surer he became that God 
wanted him to give all his time to Chris- 
tian work, until finally we find him writ- 
ing this splendid boyish pledge: “Jesus, 
I have given myself to thy service. ... 
I learn from thy Word that it is thy holy 
pleasure that the gospel should be 
preached in all the world. My 
desire is to engage where laborers are 
most wanted. Station me in that 
part of the missionary field where the 
difficulties are the greatest and, to all 
human appearances, the most insur- 
mountable.” If you can, try to think of 
any harder prayer for a young fellow to 
make! 

Hardships number two and three fol- 
lowed close on the heels of this decision, 
for his father lost much of his money and 
felt that he needed Robert at home to 
run the bootshop, assuming the burden 
of the family support, and soon after- 
wards his sweetheart broke her engage- 
ment because foreign-mission lands 
sounded much too far from home. There 
was nothing to do about the young lady, 
of course, but Robert Morrison was one 
of eight children at home and he per- 
suaded his father that surely he could be 
spared; therefore, after years of study we 
see him setting sail for China by way of 
New York City, for hardship number 
four was the fact that the East India 
Company’s ships refused to carry such 
despicable cargo as a missionary! 

So for eighty weary days he was 
buffeted across the Atlantic ocean, and 
then from New York started on another 
journey of 118 more days to India. The 
ships in that year, 1807, were primitive 
affairs, and there must have been hard- 
ships galore in the weary storms, the 
cramped quarters, the monotonous food, 
not to mention the sneering of the cap- 
tain who looked the Scotch youth up and 
down in quiet amusement: “And so, Mr. 
Morrison, you really expect that you will 


make an impression on the idolatry of the 
great Chinese empire?” 

“No sir, but I expect that God will!” 
was the swift reply of this man who 
wanted something hard to do. 


And certainly he found it! 


For consider the hardships of setting 
about to win a heathen China where no 
missionary had ever set foot before. 
Consider the hardship of landing in the 
heat and swelter and perils of the city 
of Canton, where only a small strip of 
land was allotted to the despised white 
“ocean men’ all traders and merchants 
until he arrived on his curious, misunder- 
stood business. Consider the hardship of 
finding that the only room _ procurable 
was almost a cellar, on the ground floor 
of an old storehouse. Consider the hard- 
ship of finding that it was punishable by 
death for any Chinese to teach the 
Chinese language to a foreigner, and yet 
he must certainly learn it—he searched 
the city over until finally he offered a 
fabulous sum to a man who consented to 
teach him secretly, always carrying poison 
with him so that he might commit suicide 
if discovered with the hated white man. 
Consider the hardship of having the few 
English traders regard him with amuse- 
ment and the Chinese merchants with 
suspicion, hiring a spy to track him day 
and night. Consider the hardship he met 
with in buying the simplest necessities— 
food, ink, camel’s-hair brush, paper: for 


URE this world is full of trouble, 
I ain’t said it ain’t; 
Lord, I’ve got enough and double 
Reason for complaint. 
Wind and storm have come to fret 
me, 
Skies are often grey, 
Thorns and brambles have beset me 
On the road; but say, 
Ain’t it fine today! 


What’s the use of always weepin’, 
Makin’ trouble last? 

What’s the use of always keepin’ 
Thinkin’ of the past? 

Each must have his tribulation, 
Water with his wine. 

Life, it ain’t no celebration; 
Trouble, I’ve had mine; 

But today is fine. 


It’s today that I’m a livin’, 
Not a month ago; 

Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’, 
As God wills it so. 
Yesterday a cloud of sorrow 
Fell across the way: 

It may rain again tomorrow, 
It may rain—but say, 

Ain’t it fine today! 
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nobody dared deal with this foreign dey. 
Consider the hardship of having Chine; 
mothers screen their babies’ faces fro; 
his gaze, lest he bewitch them, and , 
having little children scream with terr¢ 
when they saw him coming. Consid 
also the fact that he had come to Chir 
to convert the heathen, yet in all th 
years he lived there he was never allowe 
to preach openly, his only services bein 
held behind locked doors for the three ¢ 
four persons whom he might persuade { 
attend—for they were in fear of insta! 
arrest if discovered. 

And lastly, consider the hardship ; 
loneliness, living in a topsy-turvy lan| 
always misunderstood, often violent 
treated, as on the day when one of hi 
assistants tore his coat from his bacl 
In order to make himself less conspici| 
ous Mr. Morrison dressed as the Chine; 
dress, even to a slender queue ‘of ha 
hanging down his back, also long une 
fingernails, such as Chinese scholars weal 

He even ate strange Chinese food wii 
Chinese chopsticks, and at evening sa 
his prayers in Chinese, so that he mig’ 
learn to think in the difficult new la 
guage more quickly. 

Yet in a letter this brave good mi 
wrote home to England: “I do not boa 
myself of tomorrow, or make myself u 
happy about it. In the morning I se 
the blessing of God and his protectic 
until noon; at noon I seek it until nigh) 
and when I seek for the bodily repo 
at night, into the Lord’s hands I cor 
mend my spirit.” 

But even if meetings were impossib| 
he knew there was the need of the Bit) 
being made to “speak Chinese.” fF 
toiled and toiled and toiled, learni 
nouns and verbs and adjectives. In thr 
years’ time the book of Acts was printe 
in another three years the entire Ne 
Testament. It was about this time th 
the emperor of China grew alarmed a) 
issued edicts making the teaching and t 
preaching of the Christian’s book a crit! 
punishable by death. Placards appear) 
in the streets, reading: 

“The books that the foreigner is se} 
ing are printed with ink made of. stuf) 
fying medicine. When any one rea) 
them for a time, he becomes stupefied a! 
loses his natural reason, and believes a} 
follows the false doctrine. This is } 
warn the Chinese not to read _ the) 
Again, the foreigners use much money! 
bribe the poorer Chinese who have } 
means to depend on. They also use t 
stupefying medicine in all sorts of fos, 
in order to win over the little childre 
At times they use it for kidnaping ¢h 
dren, to sell to other foreigners who th! 
take away their marrow. The childr! 
die at once. Wherever foreigners con, 
families ought to warn their children 1 
to go out.” | 

(To be continued next week.) | 
| 
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Among Ourselves 


| 
New York — Brooklyn — 
Vicinity 

| By Henry G. Weston SmitH 
Of international friendship and under- 
(nding, politicians have been talking for 
‘these many years. Yes, and they have 
len making political footballs of almost 
‘ery practical and constructive measure 
fit is born out of a true desire to realize 
hals. Many incline to become dubious 
fer the possibility of bringing to mature 
fs any effective measure for breaking 
iwn the terrible barriers of prejudice 
'd misunderstanding and selfishness that 
lep nations apart. But Christian states- 
mn, true to their genius, simply go to 
irk, heedless of the political football 
‘mes that may be going on over “issues” 
id “planks” that have been discovered in 
fs international tangle. 

International House 


‘Here is the International house rising 
most over night, quietly and unadver- 
ted; and yet it does not require any re- 
wrkable imagination to see in it one of 
2 most effective means for international 
lendship yet created. Remember, this 
‘ternational house is no small thing. 
fir impression was received from Mr. 
larry E. Edmunds, the organizing 
inius of the institution. He has been 
rzaming the International house for the 
ist fifteen years, as he has been laboring 
i the great university centers of New 
ork City, among the students from all 
itions under heaven. The International 
luse property occupies quite a large 
‘tion of ground on Riverside drive op- 
isite Grant’s tomb, overlooking one of 
2 most beautiful vistas on the Hudson. 
le property, if our memory serves us 
‘rrectly, will be worth upwards of $2,- 
0,000 as it is opened in a few weeks. 
‘is money comes, in considerable part, 
om good Baptist sources, too. 
‘The idea of the place, of course, is 
irely to furnish a fine dormitory, well- 
‘uipped, which after once started, will 
| wholly self-supporting and where stu- 
ints from all parts of the world can live 
zether while attending the great col- 
ses and universities of New York City. 
has no connection with any college or 
versity. It is by location closer to the 
lleges and institutions of learning 
ntering about Columbia University 
eights. From this center students will 

back to be the leaders of their own 
-oples with a better feeling toward the 
faer peoples of the world, because they 
ll carry with them the memory of 
endships, and such memories always 
strain hostilities. 

Evangelistic Program 

‘The New York City Baptist Mission 
ciety and the Brooklyn Baptist Church 
|stension Society are both planning an 
'Sressive open-air evangelistic program 


during the summer. Permits are being 
secured from the police department for a 
large number of services in foreign lan- 
guages in various parts of the city. These 
services will include a considerable num- 
ber of Italian appointments; also Chinese, 
Hungarian, Spanish, Russian, Polish and 
Czecho-Slovakian. Special effort is be- 
ing made to provide the expense of 
cornetists, who are deemed indispensable. 
Instead of soap boxes and orange boxes, 
well constructed portable pulpits will be 
provided, with placards to show that the 
evangelists represent Baptists. Individ- 
uals are urged to loan their automobiles 
for this open-air program. Dr. Charles H. 
Sears, in summing up his own experience 
for twenty years in this type of open-air 
evangelism, expresses his strong convic- 
tion that it is one of the best ways to 
reach newcomers, though it demands a 
high degree of sacrificial service, a service 
which should be met with a larger degree 
of cooperation on the part of our English- 
speaking churches. 


Bigotry Again 
Workers in those sections of New York 


unfrequented by. business men _ and 
Protestant families of. standing, par- 
ticularly those foreign language areas 


which make up so large a part of our 
city, are witnessing a new wave of re- 
ligious bigotry and persecution. We are 
met with such challenges as “This is no 
place for a Protestant church.” A father, 
whose boy was found throwing a stone 
through the window of one of our Italian 
churches, defended the boy on the ground 
that the church had no business to be 
there; that “The Bronx is Catholic and 
Protestants should keep out.” This par- 
ticular church has had seventeen window- 
panes broken during the past two weeks 
and no satisfaction from the police in any 
instance. 


W. A. Spinney 


Several weeks ago record should have 
been made in this column of the apprecia- 
tion felt by the ministers of this section 
and by a host of other people for the long 


Be you must sit high and sigh, 
And have the blues, 
Why don’t you try to realize 
That there are sighs and sighs, 
And blues and blues, 
From which to choose? 
There are heavenly blues and blue 
of tranquil seas, 
Both pleasant —if you have them, 
pray have these; 
And when you sigh, be like the 
turtle dove, 
Who knows not grief, but merely 
sighs for love. 
—Blackeney Grey. 


and faithful years of the ministry of Rev. 
W. A. Spinney. He died in his seventy- 
first year, and his entire mature life, 
reaching over a period of nearly half a 
century, was devoted with a rare loyalty 
and grace to the joyous trials of the 
Christian ministry. As one recalls the 
cool facts that are recorded in the 
calendar of his half-century of aggressive 
kingdom service, his passion for souls, 
his fidelity to his friends all about him 
and to his Greater Friend above, his ex- 
treme unselfishness, and his persistence 
in Christian work, one cannot help feel- 
ing more strongly that nothing is greater 
than “being a Christian on Christ’s 
terms.” 


Ten Ordained in Six Months 


At the First Mariners Baptist Church, 
often spoken of as the Mariners Temple, 
and situated in the very heart of the 
lower East Side, Wednesday afternoon, 
June 18, four men were approved to their 
various churches for ordination—F. S. J. 
Patterson and Raymond C. Burns of the 
Mariners Church; Frank C. Foster of the 
Second Avenue Church, and Alfred 
Stokes of the Central Church. Each one 
of the four showed that sort of spirit that 
is indeed reassuring. Their statements 
were full and frank and appealed to the 
large council present as being “‘satisfac- 
tory.” It is a rather remarkable thing 
when a large council of Baptist ministers 
and laymen listen to the usual Christian 
experience, call to the ministry and 
doctrinal statement, of four well-educated 
candidates without requiring of any one 
of them a fuller and more pointed state- 
ment on some favorite question. Such 
was our unique pleasure, however. Mark 
our charitableness as well as our too- 
often mentioned contentiousness. These 
four men complete a list of ten candidates 
that we have set aside to the Baptist min- 
istry within the past six months, in the 
Southern New York Association. 


Dedication of New Buildings 
of the New England 
Baptist Hospital 


On Thursday afternoon, June 26, a 
group of new buildings connected with 
the New England Baptist Hospital, Par- 
ker Hill, Roxbury, Mass., were dedicated 
and opened for inspection. Those who 
knew of the beginnings of this hospital 
in the dispensary that was opened by Dr. 
Francis F. Whittier in one of the build- 
ings connected with the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church, Roxbury, in 1886, had 
little idea that out of such small begin- 
nings would develop such an institution 
with its modern buildings and equipment. 

Friends of the hospital and represen- 
tatives of the state, the city and the de- 
nomination were present to share in the 
dedicatory exercises. The buildings dedi- 
cated include the Samuel N. Brown 
memorial hospital and the domestic 
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science building. This latter building was 
formerly the nurses’ home and has been 
moved across the street and remodeled to 
serve as a laundry and a home for some 
of the attendants. The new memorial 
consists of the administration building, in 
the rear of which are two wings with a 
capacity of 114 beds. It is thoroughly 
modern and so planned that the patients 
will get the largest possible benefit of the 
location. Plans are also under way for 
an extension with a south wing, which 
will double the capacity. 


This building was made possible by 
the bequest of Mrs. Samuel N. Brown, 
who upon her death left $300,000 for this 
purpose in memory of her husband, Sam- 
uel N. Brown, formerly of the Fairbanks 
Scale Co., for many years a generous 
friend of the hospital. Because of in- 
creased construction costs and the dimin- 
ished value of securities, the completion 
of the project called for most careful 
financing. The entire property has cost 
about $1,000,000. The recent financial 
campaign has already brought in $100,000 
from 3,000 contributors, and another 
$100,000 will be realized from pledges 
during the coming year. Two friends 
gave the entire maternity wing, which is 
well equipped. Another ward has been 
named in memory of the late Emory P. 
Gibbs, one of the original incorporators 
and for many years a trustee. 


President Albert H. Curtis in his ad- 
dress reviewed the history of the hospital 
from its beginning, even before its incor- 
poration in 1893. The hospital actually 
began in a rented private residence in 
Brookline. The next year it was located 
on Parker Hillin another private residence 
which was purchased and later remodeled. 
A bequest of $10,000 from Mrs. B. F. 
Sturtevant made possible the original 
nurses’ home. The _ hospital passed 
through trying experiences in those early 
days, but the trustees and friends gave 
generously of their means. Under the 
leadership of the late Col. Edward H. 
Haskell, president of the board of trus- 
tees, and Miss Mary Anderson, superin- 
tendent, the hospital prospered for more 
than a quarter of a century. President 
Curtis outlined future plans and needs, 
and spoke of the even better work which 
the hospital expected to do with its effi- 
cient staff and the new buildings. 

This Christian hospital has had from 
the beginning for its motto, “Baptist in 
its burdens, undenominational in its bene- 
fits to humanity.” It has always carried 
on a large amount of free work, limited 
only by the accommodations and the 
funds received for that purpose. “This 
hospital is not a money-making institu- 
tion. Whatever excess the patients who 
are able to pay may contribute is applied 
to those less fortunate. The greater part 
of the free work, however, is supported 
by voluntary contributions.” 


Annual Retreat at Peddie 


Fifty-two Baptist pastors of New Jer- 
sey attended the annual conference and 
retreat given under the auspices of the 
Peddie school, Hightstown, N. J., June 
23-25. All parts of the state were repre- 


sented at the gathering, which consisted 
largely of informal daily programs and 
discussions. 


Headmaster R. W. Swetland, of the 
Peddie School, delivered an address of 
welcome on Monday evening, detailing 
the debt of Peddie to Baptist ministers. 
The Rev. R. M. Traver and the Rev. 
W. J. Swaffield then gave familiar talks 
on the deepening of the spiritual life. 

Tuesday morning’s program consisted 
of a consideration of “Efficiency and En- 
thusiasm in Church Work.” The Rev. 
R. J. Beazley considered community work 
in a community house in the open coun- 
try; the Rev. S. W. Powell treated of 
building a congregation and paying a big 
debt; the Rev. Judson Conklin discussed 
the secret of staying forty years in one 
church, stressing love of thé people, pas- 
toral work, variety and spice in sermon- 
izing. The Rev. W. S. Booth also led 
in discussion. 

Tuesday evening’s discussion centered 
around ideas brought forth by D. I. Mes- 
sler, business manager of Peddie school, 
who talked on “The Minister, His Money 
and the Future.” Mr. Messler presented 
a thorough treatment of certain funda- 
mental economic problems which con- 
front a minister in his work, and the dis- 
cussion which followed the address proved 
stimulating. 


On Wednesday morning discussion 
groups considered “The Enrichment of 
Worship” and “The Books to Read,” be- 
ing led by the Rev. S. A. Devan and the 
Rey. Elmer Powell, respectively. 


British Baptists and the King 


of Rumania—A Petition 


URING the State visit of the King 

and Queen of Rumania to London 
(May 12-15) the Foreign Minister, M. 
Duca, received on behalf of the King a 
deputation representing the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The members of the deputation in- 
cluded Dr. T. Reaveley Glover, Presi- 
dent of the Union; Rev. Dr. J. W. Ewing, 
ex-President; Rev. C. E. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society; 
Rev. F. E. Miller, and the Rev. H. Oak- 
ley. Dr. Rushbrooke in introducing 
them explained that several others would 
have been present had not His Excel- 
lency found himself obliged to arrange 
an evening meeting at three hours’ notice 
by telephone. 

Dr. T. Reaveley Glover, after thank- 
ing M. Duca for his courteous consent 
to meet the deputation, reminded His 
Excellency that it was:an old question 
with which they were concerned. He 
himself in 1921 accompanied Dr. Rush- 
brooke to Bukarest and with him in- 
terviewed M. Goga, then the Minister 
of Cultus, and M. Take Jonescu, then 
Foreign Minister. British Baptists fully 
appreciated the difficulties of the situa- 
tion in which the Rumanian Govern- 
ment found itself after the war, and 
made full allowance for the strain ac- 
companying a period of adjustment. 
Their point of view was clearly ex- 
pressed to the Rumanian Ministers in 
presenting their plea for full religious 
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freedom to be assured their brethre 
They received reassuring statemlen 
both verbally and in writing from } 
Goga, whose final letter included amor 
other promises this: 


The matter of Baptists will be 
regulated by a special law in which 
we shall assure the Baptists all the 
rights enjoyed by any cultus rec- 
ognized by the State. 


The present deputation was graye 
concerned to discover that whatey 
might be the attitude of the Rumaniz 
Government the local police and clerg 
had not acted in the spirit of toleratio 
Meetings had been broken up, physic 
violence offered to worshippers, mee 
ing-houses closed, and forced confe 
sions, fines and imprisonments ¢o) 
tinued down to the present year. ] 
fact, the evils first reported in 1920 fr 
mained. On behalf of those he repr 
sented he appealed to the Rumanian Go 
ernment to give effect to the Weste 
ideas of religious freedom, which he wu 
derstood it accepted, and to over-rule tl 
obstruction of minor officials who 
ideas were still those of the seventeen! 
century. The deputation desired th! 
Baptists in Rumania as elsewhere show 
be able to live happily as good citize) 
in their own land. Dr. Glover clos\ 
his speech with an impressive stateme 
of his hope that the Rumanians wou 
avoid the errors that had marred tl 
story of so many lands—of England 
dealing with the Puritans, or of Fran 
in dealing with the Huguenots. 


M. Duca, in a lengthy response, d 
clared that he and members of the R 
manian Government were fully 
sympathy with the idea of complete r 
ligous freedom. Rumania had nev 
known a religous war. As Foreign Sel 
retary he would regard as sheer folly aij 
policy calculated to bring his count) 
into conflict with so strong a body | 
the Baptists of the world. He begg 
that the deputation would appreciate t] 
difficult situation in which the Ruma) 
ian Government found itself. After t] 
war four systems of law existed—the o} 
Rumanian in the former Kingdom, t] 
Hungarian in Transylvania, the Austri 
in Bukovina and the Russian in Be 
sarabia. Unification was a slow proce}! 
Meanwhile, it could be in no way Sst 
prising if occasionally local police | 
priests were guilty of regrettable ac 
His government was prepared to inves 
gate complaints and punish guilty pé¢ 
sons. Most of the evils concerned, ho’ 
ever, the period before the adoption | 
the new constitution in 1923. The lay 
giving effect to this constitution wow) 
be entirely liberal in tendency; he be 
ged the deputation to exercise patien, 
and to be assured of the sympathy | 
the government. 


In the course of discussion Dr. Rus 
brooke directed His Excellency’s atte! 
tion to the fact that since the adopti 
of the new constitution last year t/ 
Ministry of Cultus itself had issued ge) 
eral instructions of the same charact) 
as those of 1921. His Excellency pro! 
ised to inquire into this matter. I 
Rushbrooke also stated that attacks - 
the Baptists were not due to the peot 
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almost invariably to police or priests. 
aided that according to the propos- 
of law which the Rumanian Govern- 
nt hgd introduced it was apparently 
inded to recognize no religious body 
‘ing a membership in the land of less 
1; 200,000. The Minister replied that 
as not intended to insist on this lim- 
on. 

Ir, Ewing also took part in the con- 
sation, emphasizing the importance 
securing not only liberty of worship 
'freedom of preaching. His Excel- 
_y responded that he recognized this 
|. right. 

it the close of the interview Dr. 
wer handed to His Excellency a pe- 
in addressed to the King of Rumania, 
ch the Minister accepted and prom- 
'to submit. The deputation thanked 
Duca for his courtesy and withdrew. 
the petition handed to M. Duca is in 
‘following terms: 

' 13th May, 1923. 
‘His Majesty the King of Rumania, 
the hand of M. Duca, 

eign Secretary, now in London. 

7 it please Your Majesty: 

he undersigned, representing the Bap- 
‘Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
ire to offer to your Majesty and your 
yal Consort the hearty and sincere 
“ession of their gratification that your 
lesties are visiting our country as 
sts of our beloved King and Queen. 
hey desire further to assure your 
‘esty of the firm good-will towards 
‘ania entertained not only by them- 
es, but by the whole body of Bap- 
. throughout the world. The British 
ole cannot forget that Rumania was 
ally in the great war and endured 
vy suffering for the common cause. 
| can they forget the intimate tie 
1 this land represented in the fact 
your Majesty’s gracious Consort is 
‘elf a member of our own Royal 
ise. 

"ence it is that we are emboldened 
fesire your Foreign Secretary to place 


' Statement in your Majesty’s hands. 


Ye are deeply concerned, and our en- 
community which, as your Majesty 
ware, constitutes the largest protes- 
_ body in the world) shares our: con- 
, at the many disabilities which our 
tist brethren in Rumania endure. in 
withholding of freedom of worhsip 
of preaching and the frequent ar- 
ary and violent interferences by po- 
and other officials, involving in many 
ances cruel suffering to individuals. 
“are profoundly sorry to learn that 
ict representations made to your Maj- 
’s Ministers, and especially to suc- 
ive Ministers of Cultus, have failed 
secure effective redress or definite 
lioration of conditions. We have 
‘m note of the fact, reported to us 
‘the Baptist Commissioner for Eu- 
ie that your Foreign Minister and the 
‘ster of Cultus have once more prom- 
| mMquiry; and we venture to plead 
your Majesty’s gracious influence 
| be exercised in the direction of in- 
1g for our Rumanian brethren that 
‘e freedom of worship, preaching 
| Organization which is conceded in 
tern lands to all loyal citizens. 


We desire to assure your Majesty of 
our earnest prayer for the prosperity of 
your Royal House and of your govern- 
ment and people. 

With respectful greetings, we have the 
honour to be, on behalf of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Your Majesty’s obedient servants, 

(Signed) 

T. R. Glover, president; 
Thos. S. Penny, vice-president; 
John C. Carline, acting secretary; 
Herbert Marnham, treasurer; 
Gilbert Laws, chairman of continen- 
tal committee. 
W. E. Blomfield, ex-president; 
John W. Ewing, ex-president; 
C. E. Wilson, 
J. H. Rushbrooke, 
members of council. 


Friends of Jesus 


A devotional service ought to lift an 
audience nearer to God. It ought to in- 
spire them to better living. At the re- 
cent meeting of the Atlantic District 
held in Pittsburgh, Mrs. Charles M. Rust 
led such a service, closing it with a brief 
prayer. From notes taken at the time 
it is reproduced in the hope that it may 
prove helpful. 

After reading Matt. 9:1-9, Mrs. Rust 
said: We have come from having made 
superlative efforts to raise the continua- 
tion fund—to listen to reports and to 
discuss efficiency. Let us turn our minds 
away from these things for a few mo- 
ments and read of the beginnings of re- 
ligion as Christ gave it and see where 
all this missionary endeavor got its im- 
pulse. 

Jesus said to Matthew ‘Come, follow 
me.” He said the same at another time 
to Simon and Andiew mending their 
nets, and the record says, they left all 
and followed him. They heard his won- 
derful messages, saw him heal the sick 


and do all his mighty works. They 
lived with him and loved him. And it 


vasn’t until a year and a half later that 
Jesus asked them “Who do men say 
that Iam?” “Who do ye say that I am?” 
They loved him and followed him. They 
did not need to define him. The church 
began in intimacy with Jesus and the 
church has been perpetuated in intimacy 
with Jesus. 

Washington Gladden says, “Religion 
is summed up in the word friendship. 
It is just being friends with the Father 
above and with the brother by our side.” 

So churches are friendly stations—full 
of friends of God being friends to the 
people all around—our brothers. “For 
he hath made of one flesh all the peoples 
of the earth.” 

Phillips Brooks has said “Duty makes 
us do things well, but love makes us do 
them beautifully.” 

Not long ago in the city of London 
a beautiful woman passed on to her re- 
ward. For years she had given herself 
in loving friendship to the young women 
of the lower East End. She loved them 
and lifted them and they came to love 
her dearly. 

They noticed that no matter what 
gown or suit she wore she always wore 
suspended from a simple cord a little 
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gold locket. No one had ever asked 
to see the inside of that locket. They 
often wondered whose picture it con- 


tained. Was it that of a girlhood lover 
or perhaps the likeness of the one who 
had been her companion in her maturer 
years? 

When two of her closest friends were 
looking through her personal treasures 
and disposing of things they came upon 
the locket and they hesitated. It seemed 
almost too sacred for them to touch. 
Finally one of them said “I don’t be- 
lieve she would care now” and they 
pressed the spring and this is what they 
found: Just a scrap of paper on which 
she had written above her signature, 
“Whom having not seen, I love.” 

This was her secret. This had been 
the constraining power of her life. The 
love for Jesus had enabled her to live 
her life beautifully. 

“O God, our Father Friend may we 
so love thee whom we have not seen, 
that we may win all our brothers every- 
where to be thy friends, from the least 
unto the greatest; then shall, “Thy king- 
dom come and thy will be done as it is 
done in heaven” in the name of our 
elder Brother, Friend and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, Amen.” 


With the Schools 


Sixty-Ninth Commencement at Hillsdale 

Closing officially on June 13 when 
semester examinations were completed, 
the college commencement was a season 
of delightful and inspiring occasions. A 
superb address on commencement day 
was delivered by the Hon. Raymond 
Robins, of Chicago, on “The Outlawry 
of War the Next Step in Civilization.” 
Four honorary degrees were conferred. 
To Dr. Elias P. Lyon, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical College 
and a graduate of Hillsdale College in 
1891, was awarded the degree of doctor 
of science; to Prof. Herman H. Severn, 
dean of Kalamazoo College, the degree 
of doctor of theology; to Judge Wm. &. 
Ambler of Cleveland, for forty-six years 
a trustee of the college and chairman of 
the board of trustees since 1902, the de- 
gree of doctor of laws; and to the Hon. 
Raymond Robins, the degree of doctor 
of laws. The B. A. or B. S degrees 
were given to forty-five members of the 
senior class, from Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, China and Japan Miss Norma 
Parkhurst of Hillsdale graduated in voice 
from the department of music. 

Among the commencement announce- 
ments, was the gift of $5,000 added to 
the Koon professorship of English. The 
fiscal year was closed without a deficit, 
in spite of some extraordinary expendi- 
tures during the year, including the add- 
ing of an instructor in psychology to 
relieve Prof. C. B. Clark’s over-crowded 
department of education. During the 
year over $90,000 was added to the assets 
of the college. For the coming college 
year, which opens Sept. 16, one full- 
time professor in the physics department 
and an associate professor in physical 
education, were announced by President 
Spencer, who reiterated the newly ‘es- 
tablished policy of the governing board 
to limit student numbers to 500, with 
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a view to offering the best possible liber- 
al arts education to this number. 
Traditional features of the commence- 
ment season were the senior chapel and 
moving-up-day exercises, in which the 
entire student body participated, the giv- 
ing away of Central hall steps by the 
eniors, the daisy chain procession across 
the campus and the planting of the 
ivy with appropriate ceremonies imme- 
diately following the commencement ex- 
ercises. One of the inspiring adresses 
was that of Dean Thomas W. Graham, 
of Oberlin College, given in the college 
church on Sunday evening under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
CoA hee Bee, © 

Prof. Clark L. Herron received the 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
on June 18, from Bates College at Lewis- 
ton, Me. Professor Herron has been 
registrar of Hillsdale College since 1905; 
Hart professor of mathematics since 
1902, instructor in mathematics from 


Want Ads 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address Supt. 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Teachers Wanted for Bishop College, an 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
school for negroes. Positions open: Col- 
lege—1. Spanish and French; 2. Biology 
and Physics; 3. Chemistry.—Salaries, $1205. 
—High School: 1. French and English. 2. 
Librarian; 8. Violin; Piano and choir train- 
ing. Salaries $900 to $1080.—Furnished 
room, laundry, good table board $8.50 per 
week. Applicants should give information 
concerning education, experience, reter= 
ences; attitude toward the Bible, dancing, 
eard playing. Send photograph. Address 
Cc. H. Maxson, President, Marshall, Texas. 


Your Church Needs Trained Woman 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting all 
sorts of meetings, Daily Vacation and 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. U., Jun- 
iors, etc., etc. We can send such, able, 
zealous, refined, pleasing, graduates May 
21. Baptist Women’s Training School, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Wanted: <A Baptist young woman who 
has had specialized training and experience 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domes- 
tic Science to teach these subjects in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara D. 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack with 
special summer Offer. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Several Unusual Church Organ Bargains: 
One Manual and Pedal Kilgen & Sons Pipe 
Organ, fine tone, $995.00. Two Manual and 
Pedal Vocalion with pipe top, like new, 
equipped with new electric blower at 
$850.00. Peloubet, large scale one Manual 
organ with new electric blower, $450.00. 
For full particulars, address Pitts Pipe 
Organ Co., 1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr.” 


REMEMBER 
US 
When making wills and buying Annuities. 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 
(corporate name) 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LESTE TDI, BITE AT EAE EDP GEOR LOS AE IO EEE TRIN. 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATH NAMB) 


ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


1883-85, tutor in the preparatory depart- 
ment of the college, 1882-83. For many 
years he represented Hillsdale college 
on the board of control of the Michigan 
Intercollegiate Athletic association, and 
for the last three years he has been 
the special appointee of the board as 
state umpire. He was for a number of 
years a member of the board of promo- 
tion of the Michigan state Baptist con- 
vention. On the occasion of Professor 
Herron’s honor, Bates College was hold- 
ing its semi-centennial reunion. 


The Cook Academy 


The Cook Academy commencement 
was one of the finest in many years. A 
class of twenty was graduated, prepared 
for college and professional schools. 

Alumni day was a big day with the 
alumni luncheon and business meeting 
at noon. At 3 p. m. the Cook-varsity 
defeated the alumni 6-5 in a spectacular 
game. At 8 p. m. the annual address 
to the alumni was delivered by Dr. Roger 
W. Swetland, president of Peddie School 
and formerly principal of Cook Academy, 
1894-98. His topic “What Owest Thou?” 
suggests the strong message that he 
gave. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Dr. J. F. Vichert, president of the 
New York State Convention. In his 
clear, forceful way he brought home 
to the audience the need for each to 
decide what is right in life. 

The commencement oration was de- 
livered by Rev. G. A. Briggs of Buffalo, 
president of the board of trustees. In 
eloquent words he pictured the life worth 
while and pointed his hearers to the life 
of service and high aspiration. Fol- 
lowing the exercises the annual alumni 
dinner was served with Hon. J. B. M. 
Stephens, a member of the board of 
trustees as toastmaster. A spirit of en- 
thusiasm and optimism characterized the 
whole period. Cook is entering upon 
its second fifty years with friends aplenty 
and a record of past achievement as 
its recommendation. 


Ottawa University 


At the fifty-ninth commencement of 
Ottawa University, June 4, sixty-six de- 
grees and diplomas were granted. 

On Sunday morning, June 1, in the 
First Church, President Price preached 
the baccalaureate sermon. In the Sun- 
day evening service Rev. Arthur Van 
Sickle, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Onaga, Kan., delivered the sermon 
to the Christian associations. 

Monday morning occurred the grad- 
uation exercises of the academy, with 
a class of ten, the address to the class 
being given by Professor Eugene Mitch- 
ell of the University of Kansas. In the 
afternoon, the public speaking contests 
took place. Four contestants in declama- 
tion and four in oration competed for 
prizes. The senior class play was given 
at 8:15. 

Tuesday was occupied with the senior 
class day exercises and the annual meet- 
ing of the board of trustees, the Pi 
Kappa Delta dinner, the gymnasium ex- 
hibition, the recital by the faculty of 
the school of music, the annual business 
meeting of the alumni and at 6:30 p. m. 
the annual banquet of the alumni. At 
this banquet the alumni had the privilege 
of meeting president-elect Dr. Erdmann 
Smith, and of hearing him in a briet 
address. Other speakers were President 
Price, Dr. C. O. Hardy, ’04, now of the 
Carnegie Institute of Research, Mrs. 
Floy Lambertson ’04, Mrs. J. O. Shinn 


THE BAPTIS 


05, Mrs. May Beatty Neighbors 
the president of the alumni associati 

At 10 o’clock on Wednesday, June 
occurred the commencement exereis' 
with the commencement address by 
Rev. W. R. McNutt ’08, pastor of} 
First Church of Worcester, Mass. 3] 
grees were conferred upon fifty-two gr 
uates from the college, four from j 
school of music, and diplomas yw 
granted to ten students from the ae 
emy. Honors, not a few, were ¢ 
tributed. Theodore Owen of Boye 
Col., was given the Ottawa Univers 
scholarship in the University of Kans 
Mr. Owen and Miss Lois Johnson 
Ottawa, Kan., graduated with first hr 
ors, while Miss Alta Harness of St. Jo 
Kan., Miss Era M. Henderson of H 
ton, Kan., Miss Mildred Wiseman 
Iola, Kan., took degrees from both | 
college of liberal arts and the school 
music. The honorary degree of D,| 
was conferred by the university upon} 
Rev. W. R. McNutt. Following a Sta 


ment of the college history for the ye 
came the farewell of President Price g 
the introduction of his successor ] 
Erdmann Smith. The friends of Ofta 
University were thrilled with the si 
of these two leaders, one who was goj 
with the henors of eighteen years 
leadership resting upon him, and {j 
other coming with all the hopes a 
ambitions of the young and the stto 
The Chandler-Ward Bible class of} 
First Church presented an enlarged 7 
ture of Dr. M. L. Ward, lately deceas 
formerly president and professor im ( 
tawa University. Then came the ¢ 
outstanding surprises of the day. RI} 
W. A. Elliot of the First Church, spe 
ing on behalf of the board of trust) 
informed President Price that the boi 
had conferred upon him the honor 
degree of LL. D. President Péic 
acknowledgment and the applause of | 
audience had hardly ceased when : 
Rev. Bruce Kinney of Denver, Co 
likewise representing the board 
trustees, stepped forward and _ inforn 
President Price that the board of trust} 
had elected him president-emeritus 
life, and added that the board gran 
him an honorarium of $1,000 a yi 
for the remainder of his life. The ec 
mencement week was brought to a eh 
with the commencement dinner at d 
o’clock, followed by  congratulati 
speech-making and general joy-mak 
on the part of the friends that gather 
President Price closed his work w 
the university on July 1. His going y 
be a loss felt in the councils of thet 
versity, but it is hoped that his contfi 
tion to the university will not cease w 
his withdrawal from the presider} 
rather that as increased strength i 
health shall return to him the univer: 
may still feel the touch of his frie 
ship and helpfulness. 
President Smith assumed his du! 
on July 1. 


Folks, Facts and Opinior 
(Continued from page 564) 

Rev. Theodore Adams, son of Dr. Flit 
Adams, is the new pastor of the Heig} 
church, Cleveland, Ohio. He recet} 
graduated from the Rochester Semind 
and on Sunday night, June 28, he fi 
the pulpit of the Church of the Ma‘ 
in the absence of Dr. James Kirtley, | 
pastor. Other supplies during the vé 
tion period will be Dr. Vernon S. Phi! 
of Columbus, Dr. F. G. Cressey of Gri 
ville, Dr. A. B. Bowser of Jersey She 
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|, Dr. P. W. James, Lynchburg, Va., 
/Dr. J. E. Dillard of Birmingham, 


| Leroy Enslow, pastor of the First 
ich, Danville, Ill, is a wide-awake 
jenterprising “booster“ for the de- 
‘national program. The church paid 
ixpenses to Milwaukee and when he 
ined from the convention he gave 
} the worth of their money and much 
1} in his vivid report and in dis- 


iting quite a number of copies of 


lions containing the concreted bud- 
| for this year. If Brother Enslow 
| just add Tue Baptist to Missions 


ibring it before his people with en- 
basm we shall all be happy. THE 
‘st and Missions are the twin children 
'e denomination. 
|, H. Wise and Company, New York 
ishers of Current Opinion have just 
id a book by Frank Crane under the 
“Why I Am a Christian.” The 
| is written in newspaper English 
is made up of many short chapters 
ir catchy headings. The author has 
in away just as far as possible from 
lotyped theological terms, evidently 
'a view to simplicity and clearness. 
thesis of the book may be expressed 
‘single sentence, “I retain of the Chris- 
‘religion only what I can practice, 
rest has gone into the wastepaper 
jet.’ On this proposition Dr. Crane 
written a book which will provoke 
“reement on many points but which 
‘e same time will command respect 
ase of its evident common sense and 
‘t reasonableness. 


ithing more quaintly illustrates the 
val of ancient rites in Britain, nor 
| adequately the rise of the com- 
er, than the elevation for a season 
imes Brown, an Ayrshire miner, to 
Dosition of lord high commissioner 
.e general assembly of the church of 
wand. This office carries with it resi- 
2 for a season in famous old Holy- 
| palace, the ancient seat of Scottish 
i. Mr. Brown is the first commoner 
old the office since 1643. He has 
fan elder in the Scottish church for 
farter of a century, is a member of 
ament and is noted for his wide 
ing and ready speaking on religious 
lions. As a Sunday-school superin- 
“nt and Bible-class teacher he has 
med to his home in Scotland for 
th duties every week-end since be- 
‘ag a member of parliament. When 
‘duty at Holyrood was done, he and 
‘ood wife returned to the same little 
r’s cottage in which they went to 
*keeping thirty-five years ago. There 
1ore of England’s future weal 
/ped up in the deference ‘paid by aris- 
cy to such rugged men as Jamie 
m than in the vapid tirades of a 
ston Churchill or a Lord Birkenhead 
‘the dangers of such a government 
lat of Ramsay MacDonald and his 
gues. 


Missionary Society will be held in Por- 
ter Memorial hall, Monday, July 28, 1924, 
at two o’clock p. m., announces Nellsine 
I. Jose, recording secretary, of Portland, 
Me. 


At the Arizona summer assembly held 
at Oracle, Richard E. Day, pastor of the 
First church, Phoenix, delivered a course 
of Bible lectures under the following title, 
“We Would See Jesus.” The lectures 
were an interpretation of the incarnation, 
temptation. crucifixion, resurrection 
and return of our Lord, and dealt with 
the strategic value of the gospel in a 
troubled crisis. 


In a recent address on the “Christiani- 
zation of Life” before the clergy club of 
New York, Dr. T. Rhonda Williams, pas- 
tor of the Congregational church at 
Brighton, England, called for an ‘extend- 
ing of the meaning of social service. The 
conventional view of the business man 
is that he does his good work during his 
leisure time and by the contributions of 
money, but according to Dr. Williams, 
no man can be a Christian in giving and 
spending who is not also a Christian in 
earning and producing. He told of a 
unique strike which occurred on a North- 
cliffe paper during the war. The com- 
positors left their work declaring that 
they would no longer set up for the 
paper news containing lies about the 
war. But Lord Northcliffe had no diffi- 
culty in forcing the men back to work, 
setting up the customary material, be- 
cause the compositors could find no other 
work at the time. Dr. Williams asked 
his hearers after relating the incident: 
“Tf you had preached a sermon on con- 
science on a Sunday evening and had 
urged every man to follow the dictates 
of conscience and some of these strikers 
came to you after the sermon, asking 
what shall we do, what would you ad- 
vise? Would you tell them they must 
follow the example of Jesus and endure 
starvation or give up life itself if neces- 
sary, rather than compromise? What 
would you say?” Dr. Williams con- 
cluded that it is unfair to put the whole 
of the moral burden of a condition in 
society upon the individual and that it 
is necessary to change the economic 
system. In the course of his speech he 
stated “I informed my congregation at 
the beginning of the war that I should 
not be asked to pray for the success of 
the British arms because I could not 
reconcile bayonetting a human _ being 
with the religion of Jesus and I never 
did so pray.” “The spirit which prompts 
such phrases as ‘Rule Britannia,’ ‘Amer- 
ica First,’ ‘Deutschland Uber Alles,’ be- 
longs to the kingdom of the devil.” Dr. 
Williams is a personal friend of J. Ram- 
say MacDonald and is visiting the United 
States as an exchange preacher. 
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Sections of “The Missionary Maze” as 
shown at Milwaukee are available under 
certain conditions for churches, associa- 
tions and conventions. Any one who 
went with any care through “The Mis 
sionary Maze” called it the greatest mis- 
sionary exhibit the convention had ever 
had. The stereopticon lectures given by 
Secretary Lipphard showing ten years of 
foreign mission work, by Dr. Batten on 
prohibition, and by Dr. Myers on “Cen- 
ters of Christian Fellowship” and “Carry- 
ing the 'Gospel to the People” are all 
available and may be secured by writing 
to a stereopticon depository or to Harry 
S. Myers, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Requests for the moving picture “Lest 
We Forget,” may be secured by com- 
municating directly with the Plymouth 
Film Corporation, 71 West 23rd St., New 
York City. 

(Continued on page 580) 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room-rent free. Scholarships 
available to qualified students. 

Seminary’s relation to the University of 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the follow- 
ing: 

I. Regular Course for Preachers 
and Pastors. Seminary degree of B.D. 
or Diploma. ; 

II. Course with emphasis on Re- 
ligious Education. Seminary and 


University degrees B.D. and A.M. 
IE: 


Training for Advanced Schol- 
arship. Seminary and University de- 
grees Th.M. or Ph.D. 

City and rural churches furnish opportun- 
ity for student work under supervision of 
department of Religious Education, 


Milton G. Evans, LL.D., President, 
Chester, Pa. 


Extension Course 
Seminary maintains a correspondence de- 
partment for men unable to take a course 
in residence. Cost, including books, $10 a 
year. Certificate on completion. Address. 
Eli 8. Reinhold, A. M. 
Director, Chester, Pa. 


Keuka College, Keuka Park, York 


Beau- 
tiful location on the west shore of 


A home college for women. 


Lake Keuka, four 
from Penn Yan. 


miles by trolley 
Carefully selected 
group of students. Modern features 
of college administration. Small 
classes, personal attention given to 
the complete development of the stu- 
dent. Board, room, and tuition $500 
per year. Two new buildings now be- 
ing erected. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 20. 


A. H. Norton, Ph.D., President 


Directed by 


Cie Aniversity of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 43 Ellis Hall, University of 
; chicagn (-hicago. Ill. 

oF ae —_ 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


© annual meeting of the board of 
'gers of the Free Baptist Woman's 


1 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept, 23. Excellent equipment; able and progressive 
faculty; wide range of theological study. If help is needed to pay board, write to Mr. B. 
Pressley Smith, Fund. For catalogue or other information, 


write to E. Y. MULLINS, President. 


‘1 the label on your copy of 
e Baptist.” It tells you when 
subscription expires. 


treasurer of the Student’s 


The Baptist 
Vol. V No. 24 


Chicago, Ill., July 12, 1924. 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


Rates: Single eg ee $2.56 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of 
church membership $2.00; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 62 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 


Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THE Baptist. peknow tporaeyt is through 
change of label date. f check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 


Advertising: Display: 
cents; full page, $1265. 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 1060 words free; 4 cents per 
word for additional; cash to accompany or- 
der. 
Correspondence 
Tue Baptist, 417 South Dearborn St., 
cago, Ill. 


Per agate line, 36 
No time or space 


should be addressed to 
Chi- 


Between Us 
q With reference to “A Frank State- 
ment by the Editor” in Tue Baptist for 
June 14, Mr. Charles G. Reed, a layman 
of the First church, Oakland, Cal., has 
this to say: “For one, I wish to say that 
you need have no fear of criticism if 
future issues are as good as this one, 
which for literary taste, educational fea- 
tures and Christian doctrine is excelled 
by no other religious journal which I 
have read.” 
| In sending us her renewal, Mrs. N. A. 
Sill of Roscoe, IIll., writes: “Excuse de- 
lay. Money is scarce here in the country. 
But we feel we can not get along with- 
out Tue Baptist.” Do you feel the same 
way about it? Look at the date on your 
paper and see to it that your subscription 
is paid well in advance. 
| Some time ago we mentioned in this 
column the fact that we have a fellow- 
ship fund to be used for the purpose of 
sending THe Baptist to those who can- 
not afford to subscribe. From the fol- 
lowing quotations you will see what a 
need this fund is meeting and why we 
should keep it replenished. Read this 
from a loyal Baptist: “You wanted to 
know what I thought of Tue Baptist. 
I think it is a grand paper and have en- 
joyed it very much. But regret to say 
I must do without it this year as I don’t 
feel able to take it.” Here is another 
letter: “I am just as sorry as can be 
but can’t see my way clear to renew my 
by subscription to THE Baptist just now. 
Will have to ask you to take my name 
off the list until perhaps some future 
time. I will miss it but things are so 
dull here and I have this rooming house 
and it takes every penny just now to 
keep it going.” Then, too, a state secre- 
tary of the far West has sent us the 
names of five ministers who are “worthy 
and who would profit by receiving Tur 
Baptist,” but they cannot afford it. These 
are the reasons why you should send in 
your contribution at once to our fellow- 
ship fund and keep these good Pelt 
on our mailing list. 


(Continued from page 579) 

Rey. H. A. Bolle has accepted a call 
to the church at Warsaw, Ind., and has 
begun his work on that field. 

The Wulsen expedition, which was 
sent to the northwestern part of China 
by the National Geographical Society, re- 
ports finding there Chinese people with 
light complexion and curly hair. 

Dr. Henry Allen Tupper, late pastor of 
the First church, Washington, D. C., is 
enroute for Egypt, Turkey, Palestine and 
Syria, to make a survey of the field and 
the work of the Near Eeast Relief, as 
special commissioner of the Near East 
Relief. He plans to return to the United 
States the latter part of the year. 


First church, Cambridge, Mass., Rev. 
W. D. Goble, pastor, will have as sup- 
plies for the vacation period: Aug. 3, 
Rev. Bertram M. Osgood, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; Aug. 10, Rev. Thomas Cowan, 
North Tonowanda, N. Y.; Aug. 17, Rev. 
Alfred E. Isaac, Rochester, N. Y.; Aug. 
24, Rev. Charles Day, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Aug. 31, Rev. George D. Adams, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.; Sept. 7, Rev. John M. Eng- 
lish, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Dr. Bruce Kinney who has just re- 
turned from the Crow Indian Associa- 
tion reports “the finest spirit we ever 
had in a large Crow gathering.” There 
were 150 Indians of all ages in camp. 
The site was surrounded by hills aris- 
ing 1000 feet high. Something of the 
remoteness and wildness may be judged 
from the fact that early one morning 
deer strayed within a short distance of 
the prayer groups. On the Sunday morn- 
ing of the associational period, sixteen 
were baptized, fifteen of whom were from 
the field of Rev. C. A. Bentley who went 
to the Crow agency one year before this 
beautiful scene in the Pryor mountains. 


The annual convention of the Beaver 
Baptist church school and young people’s 
association was held June 10-11, at the 
First =Church of Sharon; Pa.” Every 
church school in the association was 
represented. The registration report 
showed a total of 145 delegates, of which 
101 were full registrations, and forty-four 
were one-day registrations. The princi- 
pal convention speakers were Dr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Chalmers of Philadelphia, 
who were enroute home from the North- 
ern Baptist Convention at Milwaukee. 
Dr. Chalmers spoke upon the themes 
“Denominational Unity,” “Youth,” “The 
Church School Ideal,” “Our Young Peo- 
ple’s Plan,” and “Vision.” Mrs. Chalmers 
talked on home and foreign missions em- 
phasizing particularly China and Japan, 
and advocating more graded mission 
study in the church schools. Tuesday 
evening a “Who’s Who” in the district 
was conducted for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the staff of officers now working 
in each district. The evening session was 
terminated by a pageant presented by the 
First Church of Sharon. The new 
officers elected were: Frank Cooper, 
president; Glenn Funkhouser, vice presi- 
dent; Pierce Craft, secretary; Frank 
Guppy, treasurer. An invitation to meet 
at the First Church of New Castle, Pa. in 
June, 1925, was unanimously accepted. 


THE BAPTIS 


The First church of Rochester, Min; 
has suffered a great loss in the resign 
tion of the pastor, Joseph H. Beaye 
The local Rochester paper speaks 
Pastor Beaven in the highest terms, sq 
ing that he is one of the most systemaj 
and efficient pastors any Rochest 
church ever possessed. Mr. Beaven h 
no definite plans for the future but; 
open for work either as temporary supp 
or permanent pastor, preferably in 
East. | 


In the 257 Bible schools on home mi 
sion fields in Latin American. countrj 
13,901 pupils were enrolled during ¢ 
year ending April 30, 1924. In Pog 
Rico the increase in average attendan 
amounted to 1000; during the previo 
year the increase was the same. The 
were 1043 baptisms during the year jt 
closed. The religious life at Cris| 
Collegio, Cuba, has been marked by 
decided interest in Bible study. The 
are few boys and girls in the colle 
who have not professed faith in Chr 
as Savior. 


The East Penfield, N. Y., Bape 
church, Rev. Charles F. Banning, past 
has just celebrated its one hundred 
birthday. This is known as “The lit 
brick church on the hill.” It is loeat! 
in a strictly rural section about twell 
miles from Rochester. During the ce} 
bration messages were given by all {j 
former living pastors and also by Ri 
Donald B. MacQueen of the First chur 
Rochester; Rev. Alfred E. Isaac, exei 
tive secretary of the Baptist Union} 
Rochester and Monroe county, and P} 
fessor Frank O. Erb of the Roches 
Seminary. The history of the chu 
was read and special recognition giv 
to those who have been members twen} 
five years or more. Mr. Banning is a s| 
dent in the seminary and is doing a 
markable piece of work in this ful 
church. Through his efforts elect} 
lights have been secured in seventy-f} 
homes and also in the church and parsit 
age. The parsonage has been remodel 
and is now one of the most modern al 
well-equipped country parsonages in t3 
section of the country. Mr. Bannings 
now conducting a good roads campaj 
and efforts are being made to sec 
other important improvements. This§ 
a demonstration in a remarkable wayl 
what can be done in a rural commut} 
under wise and efficient leadership. | 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


And when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist | 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secreta 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


23 Kast Twenty-Sizth Strest 
New York, N. Y. 
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| 
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Read the label on your copy | 
“The Baptist.” It tells you wif 
your subscription expires. 


uly 12, 1924 


lidgeview summer assembly, Penn- 
bania, with Havard Griffith as dean, 
fsorted by a faculty of seventeen of 
| Baptist leaders, will open its sessions 
July 14 and close July 21. In com- 
}) with all summer assemblies recrea- 
‘ and study will be mixed in due pro- 
‘ions, and for an expenditure of less 
m $20 one may have an ideal vaca- 
/ for a week in this beautiful spot 
| miles east of Pittsburgh. 

he summer session of the Northern 
ological Seminary will begin July 14 
} continue to Aug. 2. A very excel- 
| faculty will greet the students when 
appear on the campus. In addition to 
,subjects taught by members of th> 
dlar faculty of the seminary there 
+ be experts in rural church work, 
1e-making, Sunday-school and young 
le’s problems, evangelism and evan- 
stic singing and Bible interpretation. 
. P. G. Holden, the famous seed- 
;t specialist, will give a series of lec- 
s. Rooms may be rented in Wilkin- 
| Hall for $2.50 a week and meals at 
onable prices may be secured near 
| Many of our pastors would do well 
lake this three-weeks’ course in con- 
‘ion with their vacation. 


i 


| The Saving Sense | 


Mistress—“Josephine, your mouth is 
open.” 

Josephine—“Yes’m, I 
Massachusetts Aggie Squib. 


opened 


All his life the old Scotsman had been 
henpecked, and as he was about to die 
his wife thought she ought to offer him 
some consolation. 

“Jamie,” she said, “ye are aboot to 
go, but I will soon follow ye.” 

“IT suppose so, Jean,” he answered, 
weakly, “but so far as I am concerned 
ye.need be in ‘no hurry aboot iti/’— 
London Tit-Bits. 


Tommy, out for a walk with his moth- 
er, noticed a ragged little urchin. 


“Yes, dear,” said mother. “That poor 
boy has no father to give him toys and 
things, like you have. Wouldn’t you 
like to do something for him? Wouldn’t 
you like to give him your train?” 

Tommy thought for a moment and 
then suggested: “I’d rather give him 
father!”—London Tit-Bits. 


Report of the Finance Committee 


UR Finance Committee submits the 
following report covering its work 


ye the last convention at Atlantic City 
fay, 1923. 


lhe past year has been one of great 
ortainty. Your Committee has been 
le to forecast the financial conditions 
jt any degree of accuracy. Nothing 
ie year’s experience has justified your 
mittee in expecting distributable re- 
its for the fiscal year 1924-25 to be 


equal to the year just past. Your Com- 
mittee feels the pressure brought to bear 
in collecting pledges made for the five 
year campaign just closed is likely to 
mitigate very seriously against increased 
receipts for the coming year. 


The budgets of 1924-25 have been con- 
structed upon the most liberal lines, the 
facts seem to warrant, and are as fol- 
lows: 


Budgets 1924-25 ‘ 


Estimated Estimated 

Funds Sources Budget 
Di:tributable Non-Donation Operating 

Share Income Total 

Sr $1,248,350 $ 556,000 $1,804,350 
NS 469 960 34,000 503,960 
I 563,590 653,860 1,217,450 
(SN OS 356,340 32,000 388,340 
| RE te eee ce ke 189,562 63,100 252,662 
| MEER owe ecw 453,184 757,168 210)352 
ee 184,000 7,000 191,000 
Me ec an ccc ece SEE OOO ee ale oF ta ea 500,000 
ME, i. ok occ cece co enee Ses MBE untae arte 35,500 
d. Te £o O0G easel cre ack 15,000 
UOT TA.., 8. ok cc cc ewe cc Z() 000 Smee eee 20,000 
er 1,349,669 180,402 1,849,171* 
I EAGT eT EO ee 211,797 
1 0 ee 500,000 13,160 621,479+ 
Wumeiod. Miss, Coop................... A2Z5 OOO. BUt mites cathe’: 425,000 
ved. NE ny AN el? es, 12,000 
nish rr 3:20) ae UM, ec 8 8,200 
MI, oe nec c cence 6,500 6,500 
| SC D.UOULMEe uae Aerts 5,000 
fame ictmorial..............:........ 25,000 + cee 25,000 
el rr PAT OAS to whet ea: 121,348 
| ee $6,700,000 $2,296,690 $9,424,109 


* $319,100 of this amount is included in National Budget. 
| ¥$108,319 of this amount is included in National and State Budgets. 


| 
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DORAN BOOKS 


Latest Religious Issues 


MY MESSACE TO SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL WORK- 


i= ie S Marion Lawrance, late Consulting 

s General Secretary, The Interna- 

tional Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education. 

The unexpected death of Mr. Lawrance gives impressive 

value to this glowing message to the great army of his fel- 

low-workers. Frontispiece, portrait of author. et, $2.00 


DYNAMICS OF TEACH- 


ING Henry Edward Tralle, M.A., Th.D. 
A revelation in emphasis and method that lifts teaching out 
ot the formal rut, and gives the teacher new vision and 
purpose. Net, $1.60 


BARON PAUL NICO- 
LAY. A Biography. 


Greta Langenskjold. Translated by Ruth 


A Master Builder. Marshall 


hall, M.A. Fourth Volume of the Modern 
Series of Missionary Biographies. 
The absorbing life story of this remarkable pioneer mission- 
ary to the closed land of China. A mission study text- 
book of great merit. Frontispiece. Net, $1.50 


HOW TO DRAMATIZE 
BIBLE LESSONS. With 
Twelve Dramatized 


Stories. Mary M. Russell, author of 


“‘Dramatized Missionary Stories,’’ etc. 
An invaluable book of dramatized Bible stories for the in- 
creasing number of teachers who realize the effectiveness of 
this methed of teaching youth. Net, $1.60 


DRAMA AS A FACTOR 
IN SOCIAL EDUCA- 


T 10 N Mary M. Russell, author of ‘‘How 
ee §6=9To Produce Plays and Pageants,” 
etc. 


Rich in suggestion as to the value of amateur dramatics and 
pageantry in solving social problems. Of great help to 
social workers and educators. Net, $1.50 


THE WONDERS of THE KINC- 
DOM. A Study of the Miracles 
of Jesus. @ G. R. H. Shafto. 


Net, $1 


THE SORROWS OF COD AND 


OTHER POEMS. pew. G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy, M.C., C.F., author of ‘The Wicket 


JESUS. George w. McDaniel, D.D., LL.D.; 
author of ‘‘Seeing the Best,’’ etc. 

Dr. McDaniel contributes to the present-day discussion a 

many-faceted conception of the divine character of the 

Master. Net, $1.75 


SERMONS ON THE BOOKS 
OF THE BIBLE, Vol. I. 


Rev. William Wistar Hamilton, Th.D., D.D, 
These eighteen unusual sermons, each on a book of the Old 
Testament, from Genesis to Esther, strike a fresh note in 
expositional preaching. A distinctly new contribution to the 
preacher’s sermon library. Net, $1.75 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 
His Perfect Humanity a proof 


of His Divinity. re... phitip Schaff, D.D., 


LL.D. Foreword by Rev. Cortland Myers, D.D. 

A new edition of this classic among intimate studies of the 

person, message and meaning of Christ. N eat on 
e . . 


THEOLOCICAL EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA Robert L. Kelly, LL.D. 


Published for the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. 
A scientific analysis of the education of Protestant min- 
isters, based upon a critical survey of the 160 theological 


seminaries in the United States and Canada. Illustrated. 

Net, $5.00 
DORAN At Your Religious Book Store 
DORAN GEORGE H. DORAN_ COMPANY 
BOOKS 244 Madison Avenue New York 


Subscribe for “The Baptist” NOW! 


ulpitseChancel Burnitures 
Sunday School Seating, 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two 
Lives 


ries 

On one life the rate of income va 

from four to nine per cent & year, payable 
{-annually. 

on aha pe | lives the rate varies from 

four to eight and abet pag per cent a 
r, payable semi-annually. 

Aa uesvorship efector: provides a per- 

anent income for two lives. 
For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


#3 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ Magnificat” for your Sunday School and your 

nusical” b t an end. The ‘‘ New 
‘musical’? troubles are at ¢ ie aegis § ¥ 
Idea,” found only in ‘‘ Magnificat,” the rders 

Forship,”” c t vith <ic, the 21 departments, 
Worship,’ complete with music, ey 
the orchestration (11 instruments), and the Reet : 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special gta 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a Pree 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $4000, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


HALL-MACK CO.. 2ist and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


MT PIPE ORGANS 
Fwlllis of any sise or construction. 
IHINNERS 


; mitted. Also Reed Organs 

for Ohurch or Home. « 

| pipe ORGANS Electric Degas coy our 

Nts for organs of any make. 
Write, stating which cat- 

alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Hl. 
3 


“He That Heareth” 


is the title of one of the Scripture Choruses in new book 
Hymns of the Living Gospel, No. 2, by Hall- 
Miles-Geibel-Ackley. More than 60 new songs besides 
Popular and Familiar Hymns. 128 pages. $15 the 
hundred. Send for returnable sample. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st ard Arch. Phila. Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


=" BELLS Jeune 


Gn BELLS Eau 


Ask for Catalogue and Spscial Donation Plan Ne. us| 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
| THE C. S. BELL CO.? HitisBoro, OKte 


$100 PRIZE ESSAY 


A prize of $100 will be given for the best essay 
entitled ‘‘Which Religion is Best for the Negro— 
Protestantism, Judaism or Catholicism’’? Title 
suggested by Stoddard’s ‘‘Rising Tide of Color.’’ 
Address: Post Office Box 21, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Read the label on your copy of 
“The Baptist.” It tells you when 
your subscription expires, 


Your Committee has requested the va- 
rious Societies and Boards participating 
in the foregoing budgets to not expend 
at a rate of more than 90 per cent of 
their total budget unless authorized by 
this Committee. 

Specifics 

With reference to specifics, your Com- 
mittee has adopted a different rule than 
has heretofore existed. Hereafter all or- 
ganizations are to be allowed specifics in 
an amount equal to 25 per cent of the 
approved budget from donation sources, 
except where additions may be allowed 
from time to time by this Committee 
for specific reasons. 


Advisory Committee 

Your Committee reported last year the 
appointment by it of an Advisory Com- 
mittee, as approved by the Northern 
Baptist Convention, composed of persons 
not connected with any of the Boards 
or Societies, and not being members of 
the Finance Committee, to make a study 
of all the Societies and Boards, their 
methods of keeping books, finances, plan 
of operation, salary efficiency, and to de- 
termine where the best methods were 
being pursued, and also to outline a 
policy for the future, which would tend 
to greatest efficiency. 

The following were appointed, and are 
acting as such Advisory Committee: 

Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, New York 
Gitya Nw. 
Mr. Trevor Arnett, New York City, 


Mr. George W. Bovenhizer, New 

York. CityacN AY: 

Mr. J. Herbert Case, New York 

City, “NX 

Mr. William H. Gherky, Philadel- 
phia,~ Pa. 

This Advisory Committee was appoint- 
ed June 8, 1922. It has employed the 
most competent auditors to be found 
anywhere, and has pursued its investi- 
gation most thoroughly and at a con- 
siderable expense to the Convention. We 
estimate the work of this Committee is 
ezbout one-half completed. The cost of 
the Convention has been approxiinately 
twenty-five thousand dollars. The ex- 
pense for the year 1924-25 should not 
exceed three thousand dollars, and the 
committee’s work is expected to be con- 
cluded within the next fiscal year, and 
a final and complete report ready for 
the next Convention. All additional ex- 
penses than those hereinbefore stated 
have been underwritten by individuals. 

The Advisory Committee has made a 
report of progress to your Committee, 
which, however, is so voluminous it 
could not be presented in full to the 
Convention, but at the request of your 
Committee, the Advisory Committee has 
made a summary, which is appended 
hereto, and may be considered a part of 
this report. 


Underdrawings 

One of the matters which has been 
most troublesome to the Convention for 
several years is that of the distribution 
of funds collected during the New World 
Movement. At the time the subscriptions 
were taken certain percentages had been 
agreed upon which were to inure to the 


(Continued on page 583) 


| 


THE BAPTIS. 


The Editor’s Notes ona 
Lesson for July 27 | 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS 
Lesson Text: Matt. 4:1-11. Golden Tey 
Heb. 2-18. = | 


The voice from heaven is soon fe 
lowed by the voice from hell, and ¢] 
Father’s demonstration of satisfaction | 
quickly succeeded by the devil’s dou 
and suggestion. Such are the sudd 
changes which test the powers of my 
who are subject to radical movemen| 
from one extreme to the other. In I 
baptism Jesus took his place alongsi, 
of men, and in his temptation he touch! 
all the depths which have drowned maj 
men in perdition from the time they t 
gan to be tempted until now. All tem! 
tations run along three lines. | 

Appetite 

Human instincts and appetites are t} 
soil in which temptations grow lj 
weeds. When Jesus was hungry he w) 
tempted to resort to unnatural means {: 
the gratification of his appetite for fod 
His hunger was normal and natural, tt 
had he resorted to making bread ct 
of stones to satisfy his hunger he wot 
have yielded to the temptation by whi 
men have been fooled through all hum) 
history in trying to satisfy thirst w) 
strong drink and in the attempt to grat; 
the amative appetite by polygamy and | 
other forms of sex perversion. It ; 
written not only in the word of Gf 
but in the very nature of man himst 
that natural instincts and appetites mit 
be gratified only in harmony with int- 
ligence and character. In this first I 
of temptation Jesus points the way o, 

Ambition 

It was the ruling ambition of Jes 
to offer to God the flower of a perfit 
life and to be worthy of the express 
pleasure of the Father in his Son y 
abiding in his will. Ambition in mens 
just as natural as the appetite for fol, 
but had Jesus yielded to the temp; 
tion to impose upon the protecting grie 
of the Father by doing the foolhaty 
thing of casting himself down from 
pinnacle of the temple he would hie 
joined the long caravan of men who fra 
time immemorial have prostituted a- 
bition to unworthy ends. “Thou sbt 
not tempt the Lord they God” is e 
best word ever written for men wh 
vaulting ambition. | 

Acquisition | 

It was the purpose of Jesus to wm 
the world back to the Father, but Id 
he yielded to the temptation to win & 
world by the short-cut method suggesd 
by the tempter he would have beeno 
better than the countless multitudes vo 
in every generation have turned € 
wholesome desire to acquire into the Iit 
of avarice, and have sold themselves 
the devil in return for the promissy 
note which he never could pay. In {is 
third temptation which completes |¢ 
cycle Jesus pointed the way to victy 
in the words, “Thou shalt worship ¢ 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt tlu 
serve.” | 


What is our denominati 
doing? “The Baptist” te 
you, 
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port of Finance Committee 
/ (Continued from page 582) 

/ ous participating organizations, 
‘sse percentages were not carried out 
she distribution of a part of the funds, 
¢ain of the Societies and Boards re- 
¢ing more than their agreed percent- 
¢, and others less. Various contro- 
(ies have arisen over this matter. The 
wunt which each Society and Board 
sild have obtained, had it received the 
¥ct percentage originally agreed upon, 
4 never been fully determined. 

‘our Committee felt that the close of 
tk New World Movement called for 
aie final determination of this matter 
t has, therefore, conferred with rep- 
éntatives of the participating organi- 
sons, including the schools and col- 
ss. The subject of underdrawings has 
(1 brought up at several Conventions, 
1 at Atlantic City in particular when 
}total amount needed not only for the 
went budgets, but also for debts and 
yerdrawings, was set as a goal for 
1 concluding year of the New World 
fvement. The funds contributed have 
¢ however, been sufficient to permit 
fnaking good these underdrawings. 
the chief sufferers by underdrawings 
¢2 been the schools and colleges and 
t Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
/rd, while the chief recipients of the 
\-drawings have been the state con- 
gions and the standard city mission 
seties. We sympathize with those or- 
aizations which have suffered hard- 
is as a result of the underdrawings, 
f we wish to express our appreciation 
fhe fine spirit of cooperation which 
1’ have all shown in this trying situa- 
¢. The Finance Committee believes 
¥ the Northern Baptist Convention 
signizes the validity of the claims of 
Y various organizations which had 
herdrawings brought about by unfore- 
|: conditions, but because of the failure 
fhe denomination to contribute funds 
icient to make good the underdraw- 
1, your Committee is unable to offer 
i plans for a monetary adjustment of 
l| perplexing matter. It recommends 
he Convention, therefore, that for 
present, the underdrawings receive 
jurther consideration in the financial 
i's of the denomination. 

_ the co-operative movement is to be 
ccess in the future, it seems to your 
(mittee absolutely essential that 
iY participating organization cO-op- 
\2 in the fullest degree. There should 
sno further overdrawings and then 
le can be no underdrawings; this 
lild be the settled policy of the Con- 
‘ion from this time forward. 

€ are printing, as a supplement to 
! Teport, a history of the Underdraw- 
{ Im connection with the New World 
ement. 


Deficits 


om time immemorial our national 
ties have had to struggle with the 
ship resulting from the practice of 


1 Onstituency in sending in the major 
On of missionary contributions dur- 
éthe last month or two of the fiscal 


‘ instead of regularly throughout the 
| 


} 


year. Consequently, while a society may 
have no deficit at the close of the fiscal 
year, because of large receipts during the 
closing month, the society has a deficit 
during the year, and is paying interest 
on money borrowed to carry the current 
expenses of the work. 


The investigation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee indicates that the various Societies 
show certain deficits and certain reserves, 
and that final analysis will, it is hoped 
and expected, see these items all properly 
adjusted. 


In view of the very careful report 
of the Advisory Committee, your Finance 
Committee would state to the Conven- 
tion that it is considering the policy of 


the Convention of requiring that, ase tar 
as practicable, the reserves of the several 
co-operating societies referred to in the 
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report of the Advisory Committee be ap- 
plied to reduce operating deficits to the 
end that deficits which may be apparent 
only should no longer be reported as 
such, 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. C. Shull, Sioux City, Iowa, Chair- 
man. 
W. A. Caperton, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 
W. W. Everett, Washington, D. C. 
R. R. Ismon, New York City, N. Y. 
Frank H. Lindsay, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 
Harvey F. Remington, Rochester, 
INE DEY’: ; 
Walter A. Staub, New York City, 
Nua 
Ambrose Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Joseph C. Hazen, Orange, N. J., 
Secretary. 


Selected for Summer Reading 


A New Mission Study Book on China 


|, GUERHERDESS 


appear. 


A China Shepherdess 


By Margaret T. Applegarth 


Twenty-two stories on China, all “ready- 
to-tell,” illustrated with twenty-two pen-and- 
eran tes ink drawings by the author, showing how to 

5 make objects to illustrate the stories. There 
are dozens of quaint Chinese proverbs, ap- 
propriate to the chapters with which they 


Always faithful to facts, Miss Applegarth 


is ever skillful in investing truth with a 
charm of interpretation which makes it appeal to little folks and 
grown-up children as well. The work and results of a missionary 
school in an inland Chinese town will be understood and appre- 
ciated by those who read or hear these chapters. 


The Minister and His Ministry 

By JOHN M. ENGLISH, D.D. 
Simple, Scriptural, practical, the three 
papers illustrate the finest ideals of the 
pastor’s place and work, and show the road 
to attainment. $1.25 net 


If America Fail! 
By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, D.D, 


Our national mission and our possible fu- 
ture. $1.60 net 


The Birth of the Bible 
By THEODORE HEYSHAM, Ph.D. 


A new pathway to the better understandin 
of the origins of the Bible. $1.50 ne 


Prophecy and the Prophets 
By BARNARD C, TAYLOR, D.D. 
A discussion of Old Testament prophecy. 
$1.25 net 
Does Religion Pay? 
By WILLIAM DUDLEY NOWLIN, D.D. 
Twelve stirring revival sermons, $1.25 net 


Borrowed Axes 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D:Di, LL.D; 


Ten of Doctor Conwell’s best sermons, full 
of the practical social concern of the gospel. 


$1.25 net 
The Miracle of Me 
By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 
Twelve popular pulpit addresses of enthu- 
siasm and inspiration. $1.25 net 


Making a Missionary Church 

By STACY R. WARBURTON 
A practical handbook for developing a mis- 
sionary church. $1.75 net 


The Greater Christ 
By ALBERT D. BELDEN, B.D. (Lond. ) 


Essays in religious restatement. $1.50 net 
Centenary Translation of the New 
Testament 


(The Scripture in every-day English) 
By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY, A.M., 
LL.D 


Part [. The Gospels. 25 cents net 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
514 N. Grand Avenue, ST. LOUIS 


313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 
1107 McGee Street, KANSAS CITY 
439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 


223 Church Sireet, TORONTO 
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Gordon College of Theology and Missions 


Gon COLLEGE OF THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS is the living and growing embodiment of certain 
ideals. e " 


The foundation of the school was laid by A. J: Gordon, preacher, scholar, author, saint, in prolonged prayer. 
Passion for Christ and for souls has been for over thirty years the life of this institution. 


Passion for Christ may be scholarly. For many years now the grade of scholarship, the breadth of the cur- 
riculm, the standards of admission, have been raised year by year, until now Gordon College of Theology and 
Missions is the embodiment of very high educational standards. 


Study of the needs and abilities of the groups of strong graduate candidates, from leading universities, for 
the B. D. degree at Gordon has led now to the announcement of a new program in theological education, not less — 
distinctive, many think, than the revolutionary Theological College course of which Gordon College was the 
originator eight years ago. This new program permits graduate men and women to follow the intensive, individual, 
research method of study characteristic of Ph.D. work in the best universities. Concentration upon certain courses, 
wide reading, original and constructive work, and frequ2nt conferences after the Oxford plan, characterize the 
new program, which has already aroused enthusiasm in all quarters, and which will provide with wide variety for a 
large number of the best graduate men and women. 


Theological and missionary preparation and religious education are confronted by a great problem. The 
recent Survey of the Theological Seminaries of the United States and Canada will show out of nine thousand 
theological students only 1870 regular students who are craduates of standard colleges. These, and those who 
have had partial college work, make only a fraction of the men in theological schools preparing for the ministry or 
mission field. The problem is greatest in regard to the strongest men, who ought to have collegiate education as 
well as theological. Gordon College was the first to off2r the one victorious solution of the problem, in the 
Theological College course. This course admits those p-epared for college to the freshman class, and those with 
partial college work to proportionate standing, in the four-year Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational 
College course. In this course every student “majors” in religion, and surrounds that major study with extended 
and related studies in literature, philosophy, psychology, history, science, sociology, education, language, and other 
“humanities.” Criticism of this course has given way to emulation. Not content with being the originator of the 
plan, Gordon College has gone on developing it in a broad, theological, missionary, pedagogical, Christo-centric 
college course, with a student body limited to two hundred well-prepared, thoughtful men and women, and many 
others eager to be included. 


Beautiful buildings in Boston’s educational centre, a remarkable collection of books in its library, great oppor- 
tunities for practical Christian work, and the religious andi cultural advantages of Boston, form a setting for this 
two-fold program. 

EY 


Gordon was founded by a Baptist. A strong majority of its student body is Baptist. It has many more 
students for the Baptist ministry, Baptist missions and Baptist religious education than are found in any other 
religious school in New England, and, so far as is known, in any other educational institution in New England. Its 
absolutely honest open door and open fellowship, which have rightly given it the confidence of evangelical churches 
of other denominations, are the direct result of Baptist principle. At least two-thirds of the Trustees must always, 
by absolute provision of the Charter, be Baptist. By recent unanimous action of the Board of Trustees, including 
every non-Baptist member, the Charter now adds that the President of the College and the Chairman of the Board 
must always be Baptist. Every permanent gift will now confirm this provision. 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions stands absolutely and unalterably upon the evangelical facts of 
the deity of Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son,—his vicarious Death,—his bodily Resurrection,—his triumphal 
Return,—his indwelling Spirit,—and his supernatural Book. The College gives the fullest liberty within that loyalty. | 

| 


It has no doctrinal or eschatological specialties. To this free and basic evangelical loyalty it pledges itself legally 
in its reception of all permanent gifts. Only such as hold this faith without equivocation may serve or be retained 
as Officers or Teachers of the College. For further guarantee of this permanent loyalty the College has a self-per- 
petuating Board of Trustees. 


If the church ought to be an embodiment of Jesus Christ, even more any school which trains leaders of the | 
church ought to be such an embodiment. A spirit of joy in Christ, of Christian fellowship, of sacrifice for Christ, 
of passion for winning men to Christ, of dedication of culture to Christ and of surrender of self to Christ make | 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions one of the happiest places in the world, and a reservoir of power 
which thrills all who come in contact with it. 


To the lover of education, of evangelical loyalty, of an educated and fervent ministry, cf the mission field, 
and of eager and splendid young lives, Gordon College of Theology and Missions offers a remarkable answer to 
the question “How shall I best perpetuate my life and my faith through the money which God has given me?” 


To the young man or woman of ability and consecration who has a life to invest, and who by his or her 
own ideals belongs in Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Gordon pledges the best of its resources. 


GORDON COLLEGE OF THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion : 


Rev. H. B. Tilton of Westbrook, Me., 
reports that J. A. Hayes was recently 
ordained to the Baptist ministry by a 
regularly constituted council called by 
the Casco church of which Mr. Hayes is 
pastor. 

The First Baptist, Central Congrega- 
tional and Methodist churches, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., unite for Sunday morning 
services during July and August. At the 
First Baptist Church the preachers will 
be:. July 27, Rev. Charhes 1. Evarts; 
Aug, 3, Rev. John M. English; Aug. 10, 
Rev. A. P. Wedge. 

The first church of Zanesville, Ohio, 
reports that the pastor, O. L. Martin, 
on account of illness has been compelled 
to resign. With reluctance the resigna- 
tion was accepted and the church has 
now called W. E. Hayden, recently gradu- 
ated from the seminary in Louisville, 
to become the pastor. ‘he former pas- 
tor will rest for a time before again as- 
suming pastoral duties. 


In a recent address at the summer 
meeting of the American association to 
promote the teaching of speech to the 
deaf, Helen Keller sounded this opti- 
mistic note: “As I stand here in the sun- 
shine of your friendship, I am inclined 
to think that life is great. Its trials and 
triumphs are all romance if we will have 
it so. Youth laughs and sings and is 
not afraid. The old order is passing 
away, a new order is coming in and the 
change will be for the better, for the 
nower of love will bring a new day out 
of the darkness. Do not despair, al- 
though the world is in confusion, po- 
litically and otherwise, but lift, lift up 
your hearts and be of good cheer.” 


The women’s organization of the 
North Shore church, Chicago, led by Mrs. 
H. J. White, the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, recently chartered 
three busses and took a day off to visit 
a number of the Baptist institutions of 
the city. The day was delightfully spent 
and the novelty of the program added 
much to the pleasure of the company. 
The Northern Seminary was the first 
place visited because the North Shore 
church has special interest in this school 
on account of two of its members, J. L. 
Kraft and C. J. Howel, being trustees 
and S. M. Seator, another member, being 
the official architect. All that the good 
women saw in this institution has been 
previously told in THe Baptist. In the 
course of the day the women visited 
Hull House, Aiken Institute and the 
Baptist Missionary Training School. The 
visit at each place was filled with interest 
and pleasure as the women were shown 
about and treated with the most 
courteous hospitality. When the busses 
delivered their passengers at the church 
after a “perfect day” it was the unani- 
mous verdict that the novel program had 
been a great success worthy of being 
repeated and recommended to others. 


After a twelve-years’ pastorate of the 
Baptist church at Northampton, Mass., 
Rev. John F. Watts, has resigned to be- 
come pastor of the First Church, Law- 
rence, Kan., Sept. 1. He -is doing his 
usual summer Chautauqua work at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Arthur D. Davis, son of Rev. Reuben J. 
Davis, pastor of the Baptist church at 
Arlington Heights, Mass., who was grad- 
uated this summer from Colgate Univer- 
sity, has accepted the summer pastorate 
of the Baptist church at South Ruthland, 
INS 

The 100th anniversary of the Free Bap- 
tist church of Epsom, N. H., was ob- 
served July 1. The Lotus male quartette 
of Boston and the Colburn ladies orches- 
tra were features of the program. Ad- 
dresses were given by Rev. C. P. Mac- 
Gregor of the First church of Man- 
chester, and Rey. D. S. Jenks, secretary 
of the state convention. The church his- 
tory was given by Mrs. Loella M. Wells, 
clerk of the church. In the afternoon 
the church was filled and in the evening 
all could not gain admittance who de- 
sired. Rev. George C. Junkins is the 
successful pastor of this church. 

On june 24 the Spring Lake Baptist 
church was organized at Floy, Ariz., 
with fourteen members. This service 
followed services conducted by Col- 
porter-missionary Vanderhoof, Rev. T. 
E. Elgin of Winslow and Pastor-at-large 
Darnell. The church will be supplied by 
neighboring pastors until a missionary 
pastor can be put into that field. On 
June 26, a Baptist church was organized 
at McNary (formerly Cooley), Ariz., with 
forty-two members. Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Driver, chapel car missionaries had 
spent five weeks previously on this field. 
The charter members of this new church 
are chiefly employes of a local lumber 
company, having come from Louisiana to 
work in the mill. The church will be 
self-supporting. 


Check the Draft 
RAFTS blow in through our 
open office window, keeping 

us comfortably cool durinz the hot 
days, but we need checks to come 
in at the open door when the mail 
man brings our letters if we are to 
keep sweet and work away under 
happy conditions. One hundred 
checks a day for paid-up subscrip- 
tions is the minimum of our need. 
Our best friends are often tardy 
just because they are such good 
friends and inadvertently take ad- 
vantage of the friendship. We hesi- 
tate to drop any of the names of 
long-time friends of THE Baptist 
from our list, but we do need the 
checks just at this time and our 
friends need the paper. Let’s have 
both the draft coming in at the 
window and the checks coming in 
at the door. 


I 
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Rev. D. G. Donnocker, pastor of; 
United Church at Colchester, Vt.,: 
cently received from Georgia Uniye| 
the degree of doctor of divinity. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Aldridge, ass;, 
Rev. W. E. DeWolfe in an evange} 
campaign at North Bennington, ! 
which resulted in the quickening of! 
spiritual life of the church members| 
in a number of decisions for Chris 

Hopi Indians in Toreva, Ariz,, | 
up their pledges to the New W 
Movement three months before the 
of the fiscal year. In addition they} 
$106 to the Woman’s Home Mission} 
ciety to be used towards a new i 
ior missionaries on the Second ]} 
held in Hopiland. | 


Rev. C. C. Long, pastor of the ; 
church of Urbana, IIL, resigned Ju) 
effective Aug. 31. Mr. Long and 
family will spend the winter in Fli 
to which state they will motor in: 
tember. The Urbana church is or 
the strong down-state churches of] 
nois. The church is in a prosperous; 
dition and offers opportunity for ag| 
sive work. The last year has beet 
best of the seven-year pastorate. | 

The Owl Creek and Martins 
churches, Ohio, have recently 5 
through a gracious revival led by k 
gelist William Pieffer of Columbus, 41 
Both are rural churches and the pi 
ik. M. Doduli, writes that in the 
history of the Owl Creek church, i 
is 103 years old, never have thereé 
such clear evidences of the work cl 
Spirit of God upon the hearts of 
people. 

‘the tenth meeting of the Kansas‘ 
tist Assembly will be held in Oty 
Aug. 4-15. Last year there were 75% 
rolled; plans this year are for an ¢t 
ment of 1000. ‘The faculty this year 
sists of many outstanding mena 
woinen of the denomination. Dr, | 
Stifler, Evanston; Dr. P. W. ‘rai 
Kansas City; Dr. G. G. Riggan, Ki 
City; Dr. Charles Durden, Galesburil 
Dr. S. L. Roberts, Philadelphia; f 
Elsie Kappen, New York; Miss {i 
Boyd, lowa; Rev. Charles A. Boycl 
troit; Mrs. J. L. Peacock, Tennesee} 
U. M. McGuire, Indiana; Dr. Erdal 
Smith new president Ottawa Univell 
Mrs. C. M. Philbrick, Denver; MisN 
Weeks, Philadelphia, Prof. Paul Rt 
Ottawa University, Rev. E. R. Gil 
Burma, Dean W. P. Behan, Ottawi 
Rev. -Donald Millions, New ? 
More than forty courses are offer¢ 
cluding Bible and missions, Sunday,|t 
day and vacation school, teacher tra 
W. W. G., B.Y.P.U., women’s unio? 
ministers’ conferences. There w 
special courses in parliamentary ! 
pageantry, social service, and life ° 

tions. Dr. W. B. Lipphard of New! 
will give several special lectures " 
the assernbly. 
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| this the record-breaker for long- 
| pastorates? Rev. John Monroe has 
¢ pastor of the Baptist church at 
¢and Neck, N. C. for sixty-five years. 
tv. George H. Chambers has resigned 
lastor at Milton, N. Hs and has 
ied to a farm in West Lebanon, 
a .C2 


|. James P. Roberts who has been 
“ng both the North Woodstock and 
¢dstock churches (N. H.) will give 
/:ntire time as pastor to the North 
¢dstock church. The Woodstock 
(zh hopes to be able to settle a pas- 
sn the near future. 


jayne Waters, a senior in Cosley 
semy, a Baptist mountain school near 
‘port, Tenn., has walked ten miles 
i for eight years in order to com- 
» his course of study and has made 
cod record in his studies as well as 
edestrian accomplishment. By the 
he has walked more than half the 
snce around the globe to get his ed- 
7On, 


i. W. H. Bowler, acting executive 
‘tary of the Board of Missionary 
heration, left New York July 8 for a 
facross the continent that will bring 
Jinto conference with all state sec- 
ies in the territory from Chicago to 
acific coast. He will go as far as 
Angeles, carrying the message of 
Yrew board’s nurpose in respect to 
minational effort, conferring with 
jist leaders of the various districts 
‘rning plans to further the activities 
(dy set in motion. ‘Now is the ac- 
d time,” expresses the spirit in 
1 the board has set about its work. 
e will be no relaxation during the 
jaer. Much was learned in five 
;uous vears about practical methods 
operation between the various Bap- 
jocieties, and these lessons will be 
izht to bear upon the task of working 
jhe new program. 


esident Butler’s outbreak in New 
against prohibition brought forth 
fitly from friends of the eighteenth 
(dment the averment that he is ab- 
tely the only educator of any promi- 
}; in the whole country who has been 
{ unfavorable to the prohibitory 
iy of the nation. This challenging 
‘nent seems to have been quite 
Led. Not a single other university 
llege- president, nor even a profes- 
f standing, has spoken out in sup- 
of Butler. On the other hand, “the 
juttee of one thousand” has col- 
| comments repudiating the Butler 
jimces from a host of university 
.'s, beginning with the greatest sage 
‘merican education today — Dr. 
es W. Eliot of Harvard—and in- 
ig heads of the Universities of Chi- 

Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
‘ska, Florida, Wyoming, Kansas, 
nati, Syracuse, New York, Boston, 
nsin, Illinois, Missouri and Michi- 
and presidents of a large number of 
ading colleges like Oberlin, Mount 
bké, Union and Connecticut. This 
\Mmation out of the ranks of his 
| Profession is entirely enough of 
discount the president of Co- 
nL 


Rev. L. E. Smith, who has been acting 
pastor of the Baptist church at West 
Sutton, Mass., for the past two years 
was ordained to the ministry on July 1. 

The annual conference of the Swedish 
ministers of Minnesota was recently held 
at Stanchfield. The two days given to 
the conference were filled with fellowship 
and inspiration. The addresses were 
devotional in tone and practical in their 
application. A large attendance greeted 
the speakers and the atmosphere 
delightfully spiritual. 


Was 


H. W. VIRGIN 


Dr. H. W. Virgin began his work as 
pastor of the North Shore church, Chi- 
cago, on June 15. He comes to Chicago 


from Amarillo, Tex., where he did a 
notable work as pastor of the First 
church. The North Shore church is in 


many ways the most promising field in 
Chicago. Virile young business men 
constiiute its leaders, and located as it 
is in the very heart of the north side 
near the lake, the church offers to Dr. 
Virgin the opportunity for church ex- 
pansion which his warm-hearted south- 
ern cordiality and positive preaching will 
utilize to the fullest extent. 
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Rev. L. R. Wilson has closed a six- 
year pastorate with the church at Middle- 
port, Ohio, to accept a call to the church 
at Norwalk, Ohio. 

Prof. F. B. Wiley of the department 
of mathematics, Denison University, 
will teach in Roberts College, Con- 
stantinople the coming year. Prof. H. 
H. Barnum of Roberts College will ex- 


change with Professor Wiley for the 
year. 
The First church of Wallingford, 


Conn., has suffered a serious loss in the 
death of Deacon Fred H. Smith, July 5. 
His pastor, D. W. Lovett, says, “Dea- 
con Smith was universally respected and 
admired. He was a true and_ loyal 
member of the church, and his sterling 
Christian character, quiet and influential 
life made a deep impress for good upon 
many.” 


The First church of Wellington, Kan., 
James Fisher, pastor, is prospering under 
his leadership. Since last December 
sixty-eight new members have been re- 
ceived. The daily vacation Bible School 
just closed enrolled eighty-nine pupils. 
Out of a membership of 500 there are 
150 non-resident. A sustained effort is 
being made to reduce the non-resident 
list by getting them to take letters and 
join a church where they live. 


Themas Kane, the layman who has 
become so well known through his or- 
ganized efforts to make tithing popular 
among Christian people, offers free to 
every church a sufficient quantity of two 
recent pamphlets, “Winning Financial 
Freedom” and “Christian Work for 
Laymen and Ministers Contrasted,” to 
furnish one copy of each to every mem- 
ber of the official boards and to the 
presidents and secretaries of the women’s 
societies. This offer is good until Oct. 
1. In writing address The Laymen 
Company, 35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Tine 


An agricultural college similar to 
those in the United States is being 
planned by the Near East Relief in con- 
nection with its orphanage program in 
Armenia. Funds for the project are to 
be provided by a group of Armenians in 
America. A scientific study by Ameri- 
can relief workers during recent famine 
years revealed the necessity for the de- 
velopment of agricultural activity in the 
republic along scientific lines. In this 
fashion, Near East relief is building up 
the war devastated nations in the Near 
East in a carefully thought out plan to 
solve forever the vexed Near East ques- 
tion. The organization believes that the 
native races should stay in their 
country and help establish their own 
nation. It is believed that the 60,000 
orphans who are being trained in the 
Near East relief orphanages will supply 
the leaders and the influence that. will 
make a new Near East that will be in- 
dependent, self-supporting, and well able 
to solve their own national problems 
without assistance. Everything that is 
being done at present is with this ulti- 
mate goal of independence in view. That 
the people themselves realize this is seen 
by the action of the Armenians in Amer- 
ica who are fostering the agricultural 
college in Armenia. 


own 
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The First church, Bloomington, IIL, has 
called Dr. Charles Durden as pastor. Dr. 
Durden has done a splendid work at 
Galesburg, Ill., where he has been pastor 
for a number of years. Since last De- 
cember Dr. H. O. Rowlands has been the 
acceptable acting-pastor of the Bloom- 
ington church. 


J. Whitcomb Brougher, pastor of the 
Temple church, Los Angeles, is preach- 
ing in Tremont Temple, Boston, dur- 
ing the month of July. He will be with 
his family at their seaside home, Gear- 
hart, Ore., during August. In his ab- 
sence his associate pastor, Birney S. 
Hudson will occupy the pulpit of the 
Temple church during July, and Samuel 
M. Lindsay, pastor of the First church, 
Brookline, Mass., will preach during 
August. 


The work at the First church, Bayonne, 
N. J., C. H. Rannels pastor, continues to 
prosper. Four were baptized in June and 
five received the hand of fellowship at 
the communion service July 6. The 
church sent the pastor to Milwaukee. 
The Bible school has a class of chil- 
dren averaging seven years of age with 
a record of eighty-five consecutive Sun- 
days of attendance. Two representa- 
tives were sent to the New Jersey sum- 
mer assembly at Hightstown, N. J., Pas- 
tor and people are happily united in a 
progressively constructive work. 


Certificates of thanks to every Indian 
tribe whose members served in the 
World War, bearing the signature of 
President Coolidge, are about to be pre- 
sented to the respective tribes on be- 
half of the government. There were 12,- 
000 Indians in the American forces dur- 
ing the war. Of this number, 10,000 en- 
listed in the army and 2,000 in the navy. 
Practically all were volunteers, as the 
draft law did not apply generally to the 
Indians. The Indian Office will have 
charge of the distribution of the certifi- 
cates, which will be presented at public 
ceremonies. Each certificate will be en- 
closed in a metal tube for its preserva- 
tion. 


The 1924 season of vacation church 
schools has opened with even more than 
the usual gratifying results. More 
churches are insisting upon having 
trained corps of teachers for this work, 
and adequate equipment. Children come 
to the schools in great numbers, and that 
they like them is shown by what they 
themselves say: One small boy when 
asked by his father how he liked the 
school said, “There is only one fault to 
find with it—it doesn’t last long enough 
Why don’t she have it from nine to one 
o’clock?” On Tuesday a junior boy said, 
“My mother said I couldn’t come be- 
cause it was raining too hard. But I said 
Iam going and I am here.” The children 
voted to go to school rather than to 
parade last Tuesday. One girl said, “IT 
am going to vacation school if berries 
are never picked.” Another one, “I wish 
we could have vacation school all day. 
Oh, the time goes so fast—I wish it 
wouldn't.” 


Parker C. Palmer, for a number of 
years field representative of the Publica- 
tion Society at Philadelphia, has been 
made acting manager of the society’s 
progressive branch at Los Angeles. Mr. 
Palmer announces that he will be glad 
to have any and all Baptists who think 
of touring Southern California make a 
note of the address of the branch, 313 
W. Third St., Los Angeles, and make 
it their headquarters. He says: “The 
society is yours; why not use it?” 


the membership of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 
The Board of Missionary Co- 


WE have learned enough about 
team work on a large scale to 
make the exp€rience gained since 
1919 of enormous advantage to the 
cause of Christ. 

In the light of that experience 
plans have been made which, invite 
the hearty and united support of 


Follow Through 


operation is now functioning with 
Dr. W. H. Bowler as acting execu- 
tive secretary. Our new program 
will be vigorously advanced. 
Extraordinary opportunities un- 
fold before us. We travel not only 
with the momentum of the New 
World Movement, but with the in- 
spiration drawn from one of the 
most successful conventions held 
in recent years. 
Our work will go straight on 
through the summer. Big tasks 
await us and we hope for such a 
response from the denomination 
as will help us to do these tasks 
well. 
There are never so many people 
taking their vacations but that a 
home-keeping company of folk will 
be found whose religion is not a 
matter of time and place. We 
want the help of these faithful 
ones, to whom all months look 
alike when there is work to do for 
the Lord. They are the kind of 
Baptists who remember that a 
budget is not an automatic appara- 
tus; it ne€ds somebody to push 
it along.—The Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. 


FIRST CHURCH, PERTH AMBOY,N. J. AND PASTOR, D. HEYLIGER 


THE BAPTIS 


Rev. M. Grant Nelson has closed 
five-year pastorate of marked faithf 
ness with the Orchard Avenue chur 
Los Angeles, and has entered on 
encouraging pastorate with the n 
church at Atwater Park in the sa; 
city. 

The First church of Perth Amb 
dedicated in June a_ beautiful Gotf 
church building costing $75,000. D, 
mond Heyliger, the pastor, reports tf 
the dedicatory sermon was preached | 
Dr. Arthur T. Fowler of Booklyn. T 
New Jersey Convention expressed gre 
ings through the president, Judge Horz 
Roberson. A fine spirit of enthusia; 
prevails and the future of this chur 
is bright. Baptisms are frequent and f 
congregations at all the services insp| 
the pastor for greater accomplishmer, 


Rev. A. N. Pierce ended eight ye; 
of efficient leadership as pastor of { 
Passumpsic church (Vt.) on May ll. | 
the closing service six were baptiz 
making a total of approximately 100 ‘ 
ditions to the membership of the chur 
during Mr. Pierce’s pastorate. The fa: 
well reception tendered Mr. and M 
Pierce was largely attended by ho! 
friends and neighbors of all denomis 
tions and by pastors and friends fri 
nearby towns, testifying to the wai 
place Mr. and Mrs. Pierce had won: 
the hearts of the people of the a 
and of the county. 


fi 

The Baptist pastors of Los Ange} 
and vicinity have a strong and help! 
pastors’ conference. During. the pl 
year it has as usual drafted into | 
service, not only the varied talents! 
many of its members but also m4 
missionaries and leading denominatio! 
workers who go to that city for ci 
in hurried passing or for a longer st} 
The conference closed its year with 
picnic for the members and their famil), 
They were the guests of the Herm 
Beach church and the chamber of cc 
merce. A stimulating program was ¢° 
ried out and “a pleasant time was | 
by all.” At the dinner table and on ¢ 
beach all expressed pleasure and we 
gratified by a view of the new chut 
building now rapidly approaching cc: 
pletion as the result of the interest @ 
large gifts of the little churches of ® 
community as a whole, and the ste 
convention. 
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ie New Board of Missionary Cooperation 


HE transfer was made from the General Board 
‘of Promotion to the new Board of Cooperation 
‘h such ease and alacrity that delay in carrying out 
| program of the denomination as scheduled for 
_ year beginning May 1, 1924, is almost negligible. 
Milwaukee the new board organized and got under 
‘y. Several meetings were held and the initial busi- 
‘Ss which came before the board was done with all 
dispatch possible under the circumstances. The 
jainistrative committee of the Board of Missionary 
yperation also met and organized at Milwaukee 
h E. H. Rhoades, Jr., chairman; and on June 18 
| first business meeting was held in New York. 
2 most important action taken by the administra- 
2 committee was the appointment of Dr. W. H. 
wler as acting-executive secretary of the Board 
Missionary Cooperation. We are fortunate in 
‘Ing a man of experience ready at hand to take 
helm pro tempore. The long association of Dr. 
vler with the former executive secretary of the 
id of Promotion gives him a grasp of the situa- 
1 which will enable the Board of Missionary Co- 
ration to function without serious loss of time 
energy. The splendid crganizing ability, pleasing 
sonality and unwearied activity of the acting 
cutive secretary assures the denomination of the 
lership needed just at this particular time. 


‘here is every reason for encouragement. The 
id of Cooperation starts out with an organiza- 
1 in which all interests are happily represented 
. through which each society and board may act 
h the largest measure of initiative and freedom 
sistent with the harmony of the mutual elements 
dlved in the common program. Of course there 
| still be the loss of some things which under the 
‘Individualistic system had become almost sacred 
dugh long usage. Independent action has been 
‘ged in cooperative service, the star player who 
vealed to the grandstand and thus was tempted 
lay the game alone without reference to the rest 
she team is now making his sacrifice hits to ad- 
ce the other players and to strengthen the whole 
anization, the sense of legal corporate existence 
ch was so pronounced as to threaten secession 


| 


| 
| 


| 


from the cooperative plan is now happily forgotten 
im the mutual good-will and fellowship of men and 
women engaged in a common task. And now with 
the modification of the structure of the Board of Co- 
operation effected at Milwaukee permitting salaried 
officers of the respective organizations to serve on 
the board, the future of its work is bright with the 
promise of progress. 


So far as we can see the machine is all right in its 
structure and in the personnel of the men and women 
selected to use it. It represents an honest attempt 
on the part of Northern Baptists to cooperate more 
efficiently in missionary, educational and_philan- 
thropic work through the articulation of the various 
organizations already in existence. Had the fathers 
begun right, possibly one organization would have 
served to administer all the affairs connected with 
the promotion of missions at home and abroad, the 
publishing of Christian literature, the nurture of 
Christian education. and the task of providing pen- 
sions for honored servants of God incapacitated for 
work on account of age or illness. But now that we 
have seven great organizations incorporated for the 
purpose of carrying on these various lines of work, 
the best thing under the circumstances was to feder- 
ate them in a common board. Everything now de- 
pends upon the golden-rule spirit of the leaders of 
the organizations which cooperate and upon the good- 
will and personal support of the pastors and lay 
members of all the churches. The machine waits 
upon men and men must wait upon God before 
the wheels will move with that power and toward 
that end for which the machine was put together. 
The enthusiasm of any leader for the advancement 
cf his own particular society must never be per- 
mitted to outrun his fine sense of courtesy toward 
other societies and boards which are members of the 
common family of mutual organizations; the pastors 
and officers of our churches must be educated to a 
larger consciousness of responsibility for the whole 
“osk; and, through them, the rank and file of the 
membership of our churches must be enlisted in far 
greater numbers in the practical support of the 
whole denominational. program as outlined by the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. 


———— 
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Concerning Bible Institutes 


T is now the custom to call a certain low-priced 
- automobile the baby of a big high-priced car made 
by the same manufacturer. On the same principle 
the numerous Bible institutes which have sprung up 
all over the country might be called the babies in 
comparison with the regular theological seminaries. 
These infant theological seminaries are adapted to 
train for the gospel ministry and missionary work 
men and women whose early education was neglected. 
The educational immaturity of most of the students 
who attend such institutes necessitates courses of 
study elementary enough to suit their mental grasp. 
For a long time Baptists looked to the non-denomina- 
tional Bible institutes for such training. But there 
has been a growing feeling, especially in the West, 
that Baptists ought to have Bible institutes of their 
own. The West Washington Convention at its recent 
annual meeting passed resolutions expressing the 
cpinion that such a school is a necessity for the 
Pacific coast. Lying back of this resolution is the 
situation as the West sees it. Many town, village 
and country churches must depend for leadership 
upon pastors whose educational qualifications are 
limited but whose native ability is unquestioned. If 
these men are to be pastors of Baptist churches it is 
logical that they should receive their training in a 
Baptist school. 

Ideally and personally we stand for the best pos- 
sible training a man can secure if he is to be ordained 
to the gospel ministry. Full college and seminary 
courses are none too much for any man who aspires 
to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ and to 
be the leader of people in spiritual things. The 
country church needs the best trained leadership. 
Missionary territory should not be turned cver to 
men lacking the necessary academic preparation. 
foo long have Baptists assumed that anybody with 
earnestness of spirit, a “gift of the gab,” and a 
quiver full of proof texts from the Bible, was quali- 
fied to be ordained as a minister of the gospel. We 
have gone upon the idea that because a man drives 
a taxi well he is therefore fitted to be the captain 
of an ocean-liner. Baptists must strengthen the 
erowing conviction that the gospel ministry demands 
men with high spiritual and educational culture, with 
richly endowed personality, with a large measure of 
common sense, and with a passion for Christian 
truth and service that will burn and shine in any 
atmosphere. 

And yet there is a place for the man in the min- 
ee whose only claim to academic distinction is that 
he has had a common-school education and holds a 
chaste of graduation from a Bible institute. 
Scores of pastors in our ranks are giving full proof 
of their worthy ministry who cannot point to a 
college as their alma mater or join with seminary 
men in their annual banquets at conventions. Thev 
heard the call to the ministry too late to take the 
full academic and theological courses or for other 
eood reasons were compelled to take the short cut. 
Aware of their educational limitations they never 
heast of superior knowledge, but down in their 
hearts deplore the narrowness of the academic mar- 
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gin upon which they are compelled to preach. Both) 
Spurgeon and Moody, who carried no scholastic 
degrees, founded colleges. We have the highest re- 
spect for these men, and herein register our convic- 


_tion that inasmuch as there will always be a demand, 


for just such pastors, provision should be made for 
their training in Baptist Bible institutes already in 
existence and to be brought into being in territories 
remote from the location of such institutions. It 
should be said, however, in this connection that some 
of our theological seminaries have so adapted their 
courses to this demand that men without a college 
education can enter and complete a course of study 
equal in value to that offered by the best Bible insti- 
tutes. This is a wise move in view of the fact that 
less than 2000 students studying for the ministry in 
the United States and Canada are regular graduates 
of standard colleges, while more than 7000 other 
students who have not had a full college educatior 
are in Bible institutes or similar schools preparing 
to preach the gospel. It is always dangerous t& 
break into the integrity of a regular theological semi- 
nary which admits college graduates only and builds 
the structure of its work on a three-year plan, none 
the less we believe it is possible for such a seminary 
to open its doors to a limited number of non-college 
men and give them a course of training adapted tc 
their academic preparation without seriously impair: 
ing the unity and integrity of the institution. | 


The Missing Link 

HE missing link in the chain of Baptist coopera 
tion has been found in the Baptist Young People’ 
Union. For a long time it was fondly hoped that thi 
organization might be the nucleus of a union of al 
the Baptists of America in one great convention tak 
ing in the United States and Canada. But that hop: 
was a chimera, and now the B. Y. P. U. A. is largely 
if not altogether a Northern Baptist institution, 
view of this fact it would seem wise to do more thai 
place the young people’s organization in the genera 
budget of the Northern Convention. Has not th 
time arrived when some plan should be evolved for: 
closer articulation of the young people with the gen 
eral convention? Does not the date and place of th 
next annual meeting of the Northern Baptist Conven 
tion offer an opportunity for a combined gathering 
This is written while the young people are meetin; 
at Denver, and we hope their leaders will be far 
sighted enough to get a vision of Seattle and the pos 
sibilities that lie in an effort to hold the Norther 
Convention and the B. Y. P. U. convention togethe 
there. It has been decided to make the dates of th 
Northern Convention at Seattle, June 30-July 5, 192& 
We believe that the five days set apart are sufficien 
to take care of all business and to carry out an in 
spirational program which will do justice to all th 
interests involved, including the B. Y. P. U., closin) 
with a great climax on Sunday night, July 5. No on 
can measure the influence or fully appraise the valu 
of such a combination of forces. The presence of th 
laymen in large numbers at Milwaukee had a pr¢ 
found effect for good upon the convention. Wha 
would the presence of a thousand young people @ a 
Seattle mean? 
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_have given up searching, 
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HE gospel of Christ is good news to 

men. It is the message of God’s love 
and forgiveness. It carries the privilege 
of sonship and salvation; and it brings to 
men the blessing of peace and power, of 
victory, health and security. Yet the sad 
fact is that many people do not seem to 
realize this, Everywhere we meet Chris- 
tians who know little of peace and power. 
They are living brave and faithful lives, 
many of them; but they know little of joy 
and victory. They feel that the Christian 
life must mean more than anything they 
have known. Yet they do not know just 
what is lacking. Above all, they do not 
know how to reach the coveted heights. 
Others are troubled and dissatisfied over 
Christian experience. Some are 
running hither and thither seeking for 
that which they feel belongs to the Chris- 
Yet they do not succeed in find- 
ing peace and gaining victory. Others 
are accepting things as they find them and 
The joys of the 
gospel are for the spiritually gifted and 


fortunate, they say, and as we are but 
common folks there is for us nothing but 
‘the common life. 


Beyond all, there are 
souls who hear of some spiritual panacea 
that is guaranteed to cure the ills of man 
and to bring health. So they become the 
dupes of spiritual tinkers and make them- 
selves believe that all is well. 


The will of God is good will to all. He 
wants all to know his love and to live 
in his love. He loves all with an equal 
love, and it is not his will that a single 
soul should go unsaved. What he wishes 
for one he wishes for all, and something 


-has gone wrong when any one goes un- 


blessed. 


Yet the fact is, multitudes of 
people are unblessed; they are living poor 
and meager lives without joy and power; 


and all for the reason that they do not 


know how to take hold of God’s grace or 
how to enter into his peace. It is not 


‘wholly their own fault, for many have 


not been fully instructed in the way of 
God. We have all heard exhortations to 


‘trust in God and accept his grace, to have 


spiritual power and know God’s peace. 


And such exhortations left us just where 


we were before, for they did not show us 
how to enter into peace or how to gain 
this power. More and more the convic- 
tion grows upon me that many people 
need help at this point. Many people need 
to know how to come to God, how to 
yield to his grace, how to gain spiritual 
POwer and live the victorious life. If 
any one can help us at this point he will 
render us a real service. 


The Certainties of Life 


There are some certainties in the world 


which are the foundation of all peace and 


Dower. We must build upon these, enter 
‘to their meaning, realize them in our 


=Xperience. Several of these may be men- 
; 


ioned. 
God ts all and in all. 


God loves ail and is seeking to bless all. 
| Man is redeemed in Christ Jesus, 


| 


Utilizing God 


By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


$$$ 


HE treatment of this subject is 
in a sense a new line for a man 
who has been devoting his life to 
civic and social betterment, accord- 
ing to the hith ethics of the New 
Testament. Has he not touched 
the spring from’ which must flow 
the never-failing stream of power 
that will turn the many wheels of 
our intricate social problems in the 
right direction, as well as light up 
our own personal lives with that 
Life which is the Light of men? 
“Utilizing God” is a phrase that 
startles us with its commercial 
sound, but in all reverence is it not 
the very thing many of us need 
to do? 


“This world we live in wholly is re- 
deemed, 

Not man alone but all that man holds 
dear; 

His orchard and his maize, forget-me- 
nots 


And heart’s ease in his garden; all 


Have felt Christ’s love watering their 
roots; 

There are no Gentile oaks, no pagan 
pines, 

The grass beneath our feet is Christian 
grass, 


The wayside weed is sacred unto him.” 
God 1s Father and calls men to live as his 
SONS. 
Grace abounds to meet every man’s need. 
God’s grace is ever seeking man to save 
him, to do him good. 
These are some of the certainties of 
life. They are before and beyond our- 
selves; they do not depend upon our own 


A Prayer 
By Freperic C. Spurr 

LORD Jesus Christ, in thee 

is our hope and our joy, for 
the life that now is and for that 
which is to come. Thou reignest | 
on high, having overcome the || 
power of death and opened the 
|| kingdom of heaven to all believers. || 
Thou hast gone to prepare a place 
for us, and thou wilt receive us to 
thyself. In the light of thy triumph 
and of thy promise may all un- 
worthy doubt and sorrow die with- 
in us, and may there be born the 
sure and certain hope that because 
thou lived we shall live also and 
that with us shall be rejoined those 
whom we love and who have 
passed beyond the veil. In this hope 
May we purify ourselves even as 
thou art pure. For thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 
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thoughts or deeds; they are not changed 
by any change in us. As we rest in these 
certainties and yield to their power, our 
lives are changed and blessed. All that 
these things mean we cannot fully de- 
scribe or fully comprehend. But some 
of their meaning and power we may note; 
and some of the ways that we may ap- 
prehend and appreciate this power may 
be suggested. 


The Life of Power 


How can I live the redeemed life? How 
may I win peace and power? How may 
I lay hold on God’s grace that it may 
have its perfect work in me? It is all so 
plain that its very plainness seems to con- 
fuse many. In a word, it may be said 
that it is for me simply to accept these 
certainties, to ratify them, to act upon 
them, to live them out in my life. Buta 
few suggestions may enable one to take 
hold of these facts and turn them into a 
vital experience. 

Here is the secret of peace and salvation. 
I am a redeemed man. I belong to 
Christ: I do not belong to sin and death. 
I belong to righteousness and life. I 
reckon myself to be dead unto sin and 
alive unto Christ. I make all my calcula- 
tions on this basis and I propose to live 
as one who belongs to Christ and life. I 
may fail and fail; but I do not belong to 
sin and failure. I am redeemed, and I 
will live as a redeemed man. Thus the 
tact of redemption becomes a fact and 
reality in my life. 

Flere is the secret of victory in tempta- 
tion. Sin is ever crouching at every man’s 
door waiting for some unguarded mo- 
ment. Often we are found off guard; and 
olten we fall “and fail.’ Often we are 
amazed to find the evil thought in our 
minds; and we wonder whether we be- 
long to Christ or not, But here is the 
secret of victory and peace. Let me say 
to myself: “I do not belong to sin; sin 
does not belong to me as one redeemed 
by Christ. I belong to Christ. Christ is 
my life, my true self. I belong to life 
and purity. Sin has no dominion over 
me.” Let me say this to myself in the 
hour of temptation over and over again 
if necessary. Let me reckon myself to 
belong to Christ and righteousness. And 
I wail find that the cloud has passed; | 
rise up to walk in strength and victory. 


Here is the source of power in service. 
I have some work to do today that may 


be difficult and may try TEES DIC eel t 
may be the work of plowing a field. 
sweeping a room, mending the child’s 


broken toy or teaching a Sunday-school 
class. It may be the work of preparing 
an address, preaching a sermon, speaking 
to some one about the claims of Christ, 
testifying against some injustice and ex- 
posing some work of iniquity. Well, let 
me accept this opportunity that has come 
to me as the will of God for the day. Let 
me say this task just now is my oppor- 
tunity of serving the kingdom of God. 
I claim God’s grace and power for this 
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service. I yield myself to Christ that he 
may use me mightily today. He is able 
to do in me exceedingly abundantly above 
all that I can ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in me. (Eph. 
3:10-18.) Let me not be ashamed of 
Christ or shun his cross, But let me ask 
and receive courage and wisdom as I 
seek for justice and peace among men. 

Here also is strength, health and joy in 
life. Christ is the Saviour of the soul and 
the light of man’s mind. And he has a 
meaning and blessing also for man’s 
body. For the present, soul and body 
are interdependent and interknit. And 
each affects the other for good and ill. 
Let me say and believe it is God’s will 
that I should have health and strength 
of both mind and body. Let me there- 
fore do two things; realize that the laws 
of health are laws of God, and know and 
honor those laws. And let me know and 
claim Christ’s power and fulness for my 
body. Spirit may control body. Christ’s 
grace can give me strength, courage, 
calmness, confidence, Let us remember 
that all our needs are of concern to God. 
Let us learn to see God’s will in all life 
and do all things as in his will. Nothing 
can be so small that I may not honor God 
in it by doing all in his name. Nothing 
can be so great that I can ever do my 
best of myself. We honor God not in 
the exceptional thing but in the daily 
task; we serve him most truly by doing 
all things in his will. Let me not hesi- 
tate to bring the highest motive to bear 
upon the commonest service. 

Finally, here is something that can keep 
one confident and hopeful in all times. Life 
to most people is full of uncertainty and 
anxiety. No one knows what a day may 
bring forth. Perhaps one is out of work. 
Perhaps one is watching by the bedside 
and is seeing the cord of life slowly un- 
twist, “But let not your heart be trou- 
bled.” This is an honest universe. Right- 
eousness has the right to be triumphant. 
Underneath are the everlasting arms. 
Let me commit my way unto the Lord, 
knowing that he will bring it to pass. 
CPsalins a7 200) 


“Peace, perfect peace, the future all un- 
known; 
Jesus we know, and he is on the throne.” 
Peace, power, victory and strength are 
possible to all. But these things do not 
come of themselves, No man ever be- 
came a saint in his sleep. The Christian 
life requires thought, study, prayer, ef- 
fort, a determined will. One must study 
and remember the words of Christ—‘‘He 
must reckon himself to be dead unto sin 
and alive unto Christ.” He must watch 
and pray. He must set his will to do the 
just and right thing. He must cherish an 
abiding attitude of mind and heart. 
Redemption, peace, victory and ful- 
ness are possible to all. Many people are 
living like paupers when there is plenty 
and to spare in the Father’s house. They 
live as aliens when God has made it pos- 
sible for them to live as his sons. At the 
Centennial exposition a family was seen 
walking around the grounds in much per- 
plexity, Meeting a kindly looking man 
they inquired what it would cost to go 


into all of the buildings. “It will not cost 
you anything. You paid at the gate 
when you entered the grounds the whole 
price.’ Many people within the churches 
live all their life through wandering on 
the outside of salvation. They stand on 
the outskirts of Christianity and do not 
enter into their inheritance. “All things 
are yours.” The whole blessing of the 
gospel is for every soul, The life of 
righteousness, peace and victory is every 
man’s right in Christ Jesus. The life of 
victory is possible for the lowliest. The 
least member of the kingdom of God 
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ought to be better than the best and bray-| 
est outside that kingdom, This does not) 
mean, of course, that one may never fail 
and falter. It does not mean that life will] 
be one unbroken calm and victory. But 
it does mean, it ought to mean in every 
life, that life will gain a new tone of as- 
surance and confidence. It means _ that 
one may have peace where now he knows 
uncertainty. He will be able to recor¢ 
victories where now he knows defeat ir 
himself. And he will so live as to render 
faithful service and so glorify the Fathei| 
who is in heaven. 


A Statement Concerning Denominational — 


Plans for 1924-25 


~N JUNE 18, two weeks after the ad- 
journment of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, the administrative commit- 
tee of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion met in New York City. There was 
a full attendance of members and a 
longer period than usual was given to 
the consideration and adoption of plans 
for the current year. The promotional 
activities directed by the administrative 
committee are largely initiated and car- 
ried out by four sub-committees, namely, 
field activities, stewardship, literature and 
stereopticon, and publicity. The secre- 
taries of these committees were appointed 
for one year at Milwaukee and are on 
the paid staff of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. The four departments of 
work represented by these committees and 
their secretaries were able not only to lay 
before the administrative committee, at 
this meeting on June 18, constructive and 
detailed programs for the year, but were 
also able to announce that preparations 
had been completed for putting these 
plans into immediate operation. It is 
considered that the plans projected at this 
meeting are as comprehensive in their 
scope and as large in their detail as any 
plans which have been laid for the de- 
nomination’s work during recent years. 

It is to be regretted that a short lapse 
of time seems necessary between the 
close of the work of Dr. Aitchison and 
the finding of a new executive secretary. 
The denomination, however, has reason 
to be gratified and encouraged over the 
fact that the administrative committee 
and the staff of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation are most decidedly and ef- 
fectively on the job, Present indications 
are that there will be no let-up on the 
part of committees and the staff during 
the interim necessary in finding a new 
executive secretary. A glance at the fol- 
lowing outline of activities for the cur- 
rent year will readily convince any one 
that a full program has been launched 
and that our Baptist leaders are going to 
be as busy, if not busier, than in any pre- 
vious year. 

Conferences with all the state secre- 
taries in groups of three or four will be 
held, for the purpose of adjusting dates 
and places for holding the Bible and mis- 
sionary conferences, pastors’ institutes 
and church officers’ councils. Full ar- 
rangements will be made for the neces- 
sary cooperative effort between the 


states and the Board of Missionary Co 
operation in setting up the plans for thes 
activities within each state. It is con 
templated that by Aug. 1 the make-uy 
of the teams to conduct the Bible ang 
missionary conferences, pastors’ institute 
and church officers’ councils will be com 
plete. 

During the month of September th) 
personnel of these teams will meet, witl 
a view to mutually helping each other 11 
preparation for the important work befor: 
them in the conducting of these activil 
ties. It is planned that probably durin; 
September there will be held three or fou| 
regional group meetings for state secre 
taries, deputation workers and other lead) 
ers, for the purpose of planning togethe 
the very best method for securing th 
every-member canvass, or some othe - 
method, for the enlisting of every mem) 
ber of every church in becoming a pat 
ticipant in supporting the financial wor 
of the local church and the missionar 
program. 

The month of October has been desig 
nated as the special stewardship montl| 
The stewardship committee has mad) 
adequate preparation for making cor 
structive suggestions regarding the of 
servance of this month and for provic¢ 
ing whatever help local churches may de 
sire in pushing the stewardship campaigt 
In fact, the stewardship program for th 
current year is probably the most con) 
plete and the best which has yet been pre 
jected. Churches desiring to observ 
some other month are, of course, at li 
erty to do so. The committee is read 
with suggestions and helpful material f¢ 
the churches that may prefer to emphi 
size stewardship at regular intervals du) 
ing the year, rather than centering upc 
one month. 

October is also the month for the fa 
state conventions. Suggestions have a 
ready been made to the state conventior 
that wherever possible a full hour be give 
in the program of each convention for 
conference on methods for the enlistir 
of every member of every church to pa| 
ticipate in adequately financing the wo 
of the local church and the missional 
program. It has been suggested furth 
that an additional hour, outside of tl 
regular convention program, be arrang( 
whereby pastors and church officers mé 
have a conference together for the pu 
pose of discussing the details of how su 
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‘plans are to be presented in a _ local 
/ church. 

_ During six weeks or two months of the 
pearly fall the associations will be in prog- 
ress in many sections of the country. Sec- 
-retaries, field workers, general workers 
sand volunteer workers are being drafted 
,to visit these fall associations for the pur- 
‘pose of presenting the denominational 
‘program and inspirational messages to 
‘these gatherings. 


During the first three weeks in No- 
vember, three specially trained and pre- 
pared teams will be in the field conduct- 
ing pastors’ institutes in nine states, three 
more teams will be conducting Bible and 
missionary conferences in another group 
of nine states, and three teams will be 
conducting in still another circuit of nine 
states a series of church officers’ coun- 
cils. A similar program will be repeated 
in three additional circuits during Decem- 
ber, January and February. This pro- 
gram provides that, as far as these dif- 
ferent activities are desired and can be 


The Troublesome Question 


ERE is no more serious question 
before the American public at the pres- 
‘ent time than the problem of race-rela- 
tionships. This question may be considered 
from many angles. What shall be our 
attitude toward other races? What shall 
be the attitude of other races toward us? 
We have many problems in America. 
There is the problem of the negro race. 
There is the problem of the Jewish race. 
There is the problem of the newly ar- 
rived immigrant. And there is the prob- 
lem of the Caucasian race. I rather think 
that as God in his infinite love looks 
‘down upon all races of men he finds us 
all a good deal of a problem. Most of us 
are quite willing to admit that the man 
whose color of skin or slant of eye is 
different from our own is a good deal of 
a problem or a menace. We are very apt 
to forget that we ourselves may cause 
the infinite Father much anxiety and 
derplexity. 

A study of history reveals that in its 
ative land every race has been afflicted 
with arrogance and conceit. Every peo- 
le has been quite convinced that God 
created it of superior clay. The ancient 
Jew believed that he belonged to the 
shosen family of God. Any one not of 
is race he termed a gentile, a word 
vhich came to be a term of derision. The 
‘atly Greek was quite sure Grecian cul- 
ure was the superior culture; therefore, 
le coined the term barbarian which ap- 
dlied to every one who was not a Greek. 
When travelers first visited China they 
ound the literature of China declaring 
hat the center of the world’s civilization 
vas in their empire. When an English- 
nan first visited a certain African chief 
n the jungles of the Congo, he reported 
hat the old chief straightened himself up 
ond looked with scorn on the newcomer 
with his sickly pale face, whose long nose, 
‘0 comparison with the flat nose of the 
\Mfrican, was like the beak of a bird. Pale 
ace, foreign-devil, wop, kike, chink, 


arranged for by the various states, there 
will be a pastors’ institute in each con- 
vention, a Bible and missionary confer- 
ence, and a series of six church officers’ 
councils. 


Before the month of June closed, there 
began the distribution of July Missions, 
which contains the reports of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention at Milwaukee and 
the splendid material, which is called 
“Into all the World,” and which is an 
illustrative analysis of the denominational 
budgets for 1924-25. “Into all the World” 
was first distributed at Milwaukee and 
before June closed the distribution of this 
material throughout all the churches had 
begun. 


The activities referred to above are 
those which have been planned by the ad- 
ministrative committee in line with the 
functions of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation. Other denominational agencies 
are planning for their own activities. An- 
nouncements regarding evangelistic work, 
religious education and missionary educa- 


By G. C. FETTER 


sheeny, gentile, barbarian, dago and nig- 
ger—these are all terms invented by dif- 
ferent races to cast derision upon one an- 
other. 

But I am quite sure Jesus Christ in- 
vented none of these terms. He came 
teaching us that God is the common 
Father of all men and to break through 
the barriers of race and caste by a love 
that was super-racial. That every peo- 
ple have a right to a legitimate pride of 
race, we will all admit. No man should 
be ashamed of the color of his skin or 
the blood that flows in his veins, since 
all men are God-created and fashioned 
in the divine image. Indeed every man 
should be so proud of his race that he 
would not commit an act of injustice 
against another race. Every man should 
have so great a faith in his race that he 
seeks through his race to serve and bless 
all other races. 

The true Christian will practice the 
golden rule toward all races. He will be 
moved by a spirit of good-will that is 
super-racial. He will treat others as he 
would have other races treat him. I re- 


HE writer of this trenchant ar- 

ticle is the successful pastor 
of the church at Ottawa, Ill. Of 
course he is an idealist as every 
true pastor must be. The practical 
man often misunderstands pastors 
and editors who take high ground 
on questions like this because 
ideals look so foolish when a sit- 
uation is faced and not a theory. 
And yet ideals must be maintained 
even if they are never fully real- 
ized, for the ideal is the soul of 
the real, and what shall it profit 
to gain the whole world and lose 
the soul? 
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tion will be made by the organizations re- 
sponsible for such activities. The laymen, 
as the whole denomination now knows, 
are on the job in a very active way. They 
have already announced their plans for 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday, 
Sept. 28. They are also planning for nu- 
merous additional activities which will 
attract the attention of the whole de- 
nomination. 


The literature and stereopticon com- 
mittee has its plans mapped out well in 
advance and is prepared to give to the 
denomination through the printed page 
and picture up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion regarding missionary needs and pro- 
motional activities. It is prophesied that 
the publicity committee will be intensely 
active throughout the entire year and that 
it will have new plans and methods for 
challenging the attention of the denomi- 
nation and awakening a new interest in 
the world-wide activities in which we are 
engaged. 


of Race 


fuse to make fun of the prominent nose 
of the Jew because I do not wish him to 
make fun of my pug-nose. I refuse to 
ridicule the negro’s black face because 
I do not wish him to ridicule my pale 
face. I refuse to laugh at the China- 
man’s slanting eyes, which are set wrong 
in his head, because I do not wish him 
to laugh at my straight eyes which, from 
his point of view, are set wrong in my 
head. I refuse to taunt the Indian be- 
cause of his straight hair because I do 
not want him to taunt me because of 
my wavy hair. In other words, the true 
Christian will take no attitude toward 
another race that he would not have an- 
other race take toward himself. 

When I judge the negro race I prefer 
to estimate him in terms of his best 
rather than in terms of his worst. I like 
to hold before the negro youth of 
America, not the lowest negro type to 
be found in the slums, but the greatest 
minds their race has produced. I think 
of Coleridge Taylor, negro musician of 
Great Britain, who though he died before 
he was forty, became one of the creative 
artists of his age. During his lifetime 
he held positions as associate of the 
Royal College of Music, professor in 
Trinity college, conductor of the Handel 
chorus. He was a leader and judge of 
music festivals all over Great Britain and 
one of the great composers of his day. I 
think of the negro scientist, George Car- 
ver, who has discovered how to make 
new dyes out of the clay of the South- 
land, produced more than one hundred 
prod.cts from the peanut, and over forty 
different products from the sweet potato 
and whose work may revolutionize the 
industry of the South. I think of Booker 
T. Washington, who began life a slave, 
who at sixteen toiled in a mine, but who, 
after working his way through Hampton 
college, became one of the educational 
leaders of his time and founded the great- 
est negro school in the world—Tuskegee 
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I think of Prof. Dubois, negro 
sociologist and writer; of Colonel Moton, 
negro educator; of Paul L. Dunbar, 
negro poet. It is by such as these that 
I would measure the capacity of the 
negro race and bid my negro brethren 
to take these men as their ideals. 


institute. 


Let us not forget that the negro is 
only a few centuries out of the jungle; 
that our forefathers were the oppressors 
who sold him into slavery; that he has 
never had a fair chance beside his white 
brother. When we consider the prog- 
ress he has made in the light of the 
opportunity he has had; how he has 
helped build up the industry of the South- 
land; how loyally he fought and died 
during the war; how gradually he is ac- 
cumulating property and entering the pro- 
fessions and higher walks of life—let us 
give him his just praise. His biggest 
need is a Christian environment, an op- 
portunity for an education, and a fair 
chance to give his best to the world. 

One of the greatest acts of the Roose- 
velt administration occurred that day 
Roosevelt invited Booker T. Washington 
to dine with him at the White House. 
Face to face about a common table, in 
mutual faith and trust. sat the two great 
leaders of the black and white races. 
When the best in each race will come 
together in that same spirit of mutual 
faith and trust and face their common 
problems about a common table, we shall 
have gone a long way toward driving 
race prejudice and race hatred out of 
America. We should always be looking 
for the latent capacities and possibilities 
of the different races. Prof. Hayes writes, 
“Every savage people, when sympatheti- 
cally understood, reveals great powers... 
The Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Greeks 
erred in assuming that they were by race 
superior to the savages of their day 
among whom our own ancestors were in- 
cluded.” 


Appraising a Race 


When I think of the Jewish race, I 
refuse to judge the Jew in terms of the 
worst type I can find. I prefer to esti- 
mate the capacity of his race in terms of 
his great moral leaders and patriots. I 
think of Moses, Amos, Jeremiah and 
Isaiah. Never was there a greater suc- 
cession of religious geniuses. I think of 
the Christ whom I worship who was the 
product of this nation’s genius for re- 
ligion. I think of those outstanding Jews 
who are contributing to the progress of 
American civilization. Steinmetz, the 
electrical wizard of the world and a pub- 
lic-minded citizen, was a Jew. Judge 
Brandeis, one of our most progressive 
judges of the Supreme Court, is a Jew. 
Rabbi Hirsch, for many years one of the 
great moral’ and intellectual leaders of 
the city of Chicago, was a Jew. I have 
in my library a book entitled “An Ethi- 
cal Philosophy of Life,’ written by a 
Jew, Felix Adler. I have read it with 
great interest and uplift. The same 
writer is the author of the hymn “Hail 
the Glorious Golden City,” which many 
of us are singing in our church hymnals. 
Steiner, one of our best authorities on 


the immigrant and the race question, is 
a Jew. If the Jews of America will be 
true to the religious genius of their race, 
if they will build into our economic life 
the moral teachings and social ideals of 
their ancient prophets and of their great 
leaders of today, then the Jews have a 
great spiritual contribution to make to 
the well-being of America. 

We, who belong to the older 
stock in America, would greatly resent a 
group of Japanese coming to America to 
study the descendants of the revolution- 
ary fathers if they would confine their at- 
tention to our jails and penitentiaries 
where they no doubt could find degener- 
ate sons and daughters of old American 


white 


A Rendezvous with Life 


(By Countie P. Cullen, of the De- 
Witt High School, New York City, a 
negro boy. It is reported that Col- 
umbia has offered him a scholarship 
as a result of this production.) 


HAVE a rendezvous with Life 
In days I hope will come 
Ere youth has sped and strength 

of mind, 
Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 
I have a rendezvous with Life 
When spring’s first heralds hum. 


It may be I shall greet her soon, 
Shall riot at her behest; 

It may be I shall seek in vain 
The peace of her downy breast; 
Yet I would keep this rendezvous, 
And deem all hardships sweet, 
If at the end of the long white 

way 
There Life and I shall meet. 


Sure some will cry it better far 
To drown their days in sleep, 
Than face the wind, the road, the 
rain, 

To heed the calling deep. 

Though wet nor blow nor Space 
I fear, 

Yet fear I, deeply too. 

Lest Death shall greet and claim 
me ere 

I keep Life’s rendezvous. 


families. 


Abraham Lincoln, 


| 


We judge our race in terms of 
Theodore Roosevelt, 


Phillips Brooks, H. W. Longfellow. We 


want to be estimated 
best. 
races as we would be judged. 

3ut some one raises the 
What about all the 
America? 
and corruption in public office? 


in terms of our 
It is only fair that we judge other 


question: 
bootlegging in 
What about graft in politics 
What 


about crime and violation of law? What 
about profiteering and exploitation in in- 


dustry? 
I reply that every 
true Christian 


true 
every 


exploitation, crookedness, corruption at 
the violation of law. But no race 
free from these sins. 


patriot and 
is against wrong. 
Ve should fearlessly condemn injustice, 


id 


is 
We are all equally 
guilty of our peculiar sins and shortcom- 


f 
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ings. We are hypocrites when we try) 
to make one particular race the scape-) 
goat of all our national sins and evils. 

Let us rather condemn wrong because) 
it is wrong and let the chips fall where| 
they will. Profiteering is wrong whether 
practiced in a pawnshop or through a) 
steel trust. Bootlegging is wrong 
whether practiced by Antonio Bovinsky, 
a foreigner, or Pat O’Brien, a Roman 
Catholic or John Smith, a Protestant, 
Bribery is wrong whether it be offered 
by a vice-king to a corrupt negro police-_ 
man or by an oil magnate to a high offi- 
cial in Washington who comes from an 
old American family. We must learn to 
fight sin and wrong impartially in all 
races. History shows that nearly al 
races have fallen because of the same 
sins. The people of Egypt, Babylonia 
Greece and Rome represented differeni 
racial types, yet immorality, the break) 
down of family life, corruption in hig) 
places, the oppression of the poor by the 
privileged rich, economic exploitation, in 
ternal strife and civil war were the com 
mon sins which led to their inward mora’ 
decay. 


The Fable of the Trees 


A farmer once went into his appl) 
orchard in which he had planted a grea 
variety of trees. There he found 4 
fruit trees engaged in a heated dispute 
Each tree was boasting of itself as th 
superior tree of the orchard. Th 
Jonathan boasted of its juicy meat an! 
beautiful red complexion, but scorne| 
the Harvest apple because it was an ugl’ 
yellow. The Harvest apple, in ttfr| 
called the Jonathan a “bloated redskin. 
The big Greening was insulting th 
Maiden Blush because she was so tar 
while the Maiden Blush completely ig 
nored the Greening because of its sallov 
complexion. So tense was the situatio| 
that the trees were wasting their energ 
in quarrelling and failing to produce frui 


Finally the old farmer called the tree 


together and addressed them: “Yo 
trees are all affected by a spirit ¢ 
arrogance and false pride. The fact | 


you are a group of ignoramuses. If yo 
‘would spend the energy you are no 
burning up in quarrelling and _ castin/ 
Suspicion upon each other, in producin 
fruit and accomplishing the work assigne| 
you, you would be far more happy an 
useful. I planted you all in my orchar 
because I had a purpose for each tree. 
do not wish uniformity, but variety ¢| 
my farm. I regard every apple as | 
superior apple. Each variety is superi( 
in its own peculiar way. The Harvey 
apple is superior because it is ripe whe 
the others are green and hard. Tt” 
Maiden Blush is superior as a cookin] 
apple. The Jonathan and Northern Sp” 
excel as eating apples. The old Ba” 
Davis is of little value for either eatir 
or cooking, but no fruit looks more bea 
tiful and rosy as it hangs upon tl) 
tree. Each apple is superior in its OW” 
special realm. The thing for each of yc 
to do, therefore, is to develop the be 
possible in your nature in the spirit Ht 
fellowship and good-will, that you a 
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ontribute to the common beauty and use- 
ulness of the orchard.” 
In like manner I can imagine the 
father calling together the different peo- 
)les of the world and saying: “I created 
great variety of races for the same rea- 
‘on that I created a great variety of fruit 
ind flowers, that life might be rich and 
jull and beautiful. Each race is a supe- 
lior race, each nation has a divine mis- 
ion to fulfill, each people has its con- 
jribution to make to the common good of 


humanity. I raised up the Jewish nation 
to teach the world religion. The Bible is 
the product of the prophetic genius of 
the Jewish race. I raised up the Greek 


nation to teach the world art and cul- 


ture. No nation has produced greater 
artists and philosophers than ancient 
Greece. I raised up the Roman nation 


to teach the world law. The statute books 
of all civilized peoples are patterned after 
the laws of ancient Rome. The negro 
race is superior on the continent. of 
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Africa. His black skin protects him 
against the actinic rays of the sun, en- 
ables him to withstand tropical heat and 
to resist tropical disease. I raised up the 
United States to teach the world ideals 
of liberty and democracy. If each race 
and nation will spend less time casting 
suspicion upon one another and more 
time developing its best for the common 
good of all humanity—then will swords 
be beaten into plowshares and my kingdom 
will come with power.” 


Why Are Sin and Suffering Permitted in the World? 


eet is one of the questions of the 
ages. But recently this question was 
,oiced from a leading platform and again 
‘ut the other day from the pulpit, as still 
ne of the mysteries. With an all loving, 
1 wise and all powerful God ruling the 
(niverse—why is it that sin and suffering 
“e permitted in the world? 


| Some years ago I was sitting in a res- 
uurant in New York City looking out 
l20n the street. I was thinking, meas- 
red by the product of her life what, 
sentially, is a cow? All her life she pro- 
ices milk. Measured by her life-prod- 
it, is she not, in reality, a living milk- 
“oducing machine? 
| Measured by his life-product, what, es- 
\sntially, is a man? What are the results 
what the products of his life? He en- 
fs the world a spirit, and leaves it a 
virit—but different. Is not the resultant 
his life the difference between the spirit 
hich enters, and the spirit which leaves 
,e world? Man enters the world a spirit 
ad leaves it a spirit, but different. Is 
ot this difference the character which he 
as inwrought upon the spirit with which 
2 entered? Is not man then, essentially, 
| character-producing machine? 


»When a baby enters the world it na- 
rally likes sugar and at the table reaches 
writ. It does not matter whose sugar it 
i it is all the same to the baby. He 
aches for it, takes it, likes it. He does 
ot yet know the difference between mine 
ad thine, Later when some sugar is 
'ven him he is told that that sugar is his, 
id he may eat it; but other sugar be- 
ngs to some one else and that he must 
jt touch. To take it is forbidden. To 


ke it is disobedience and wrong. Still 
2 reaches for his neighbor’s sugar. His 


ind is punished for so doing. Later he 
told that to take what belongs to some 
1e else is stealing, is wrong and is a sin. 
is appetite for sugar still remains, and 
stronger than the injunction not to take 

Again he takes it, and here have we 


%t the beginning for him of sin in the 
orld? 


Is it not conceivable that the infinite 
|| loving God, who loves all creatures in 
€ universe, at first living there alone in 
‘nely solitary grandeur should, after 2 
hile, desire some one to love him in re- 
rn for all the love with which his nature 
yerflows and which he lavishes upon all? 
/e has angels who love him. He could 
|S0 have created man on this earth, sin- 
38 and to love him, but had he done so, 
|hat would that love have armounted to? 


By A LAYMAN 


HEN laymen write with the 

insight and diction of the lay- 
man responsible for this article we 
are more than pleased to convey 
their message to our large circle 
of readers. We have always been 
of the opinion that the Creator 
did the very best he could. God 
made man upright, but man has 
sought out many inventions for 
which God is not responsible. We 
share too with sympathy this man’s 
idea that character and destiny are 
largely in the individual’s power. 
God coerces no man. “Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock,” 
is the figure that best expresses 
both the courtesy of Christ and 
the freedom of man. 


———o]qlrel__—e—eSS 


Would not that love have been but the 
love of a puppet, a mere reflection of his 
own will, a love he had created for him- 
self? Would not that have been simply 
the love of a living machine made to re- 
flect to him not a love of its own at all, 
but merely a manufactured love which it 
had been created to and was compelled to 
exercise? It would not have been a free, 
independent love, would it? Is it con- 
ceivable that such a love—a mere figment 
of love—could have satisfied the great 
loving heart of the Eternal? Does it not 
seem reasonable that he should have de- 
sired, yearned for, the love of some crea- 
ture who would love him of its own 
volition, spontaneously? Would not any 
loving heart instantly choose that kind 
of a love—not a mere manufactured, re- 
flected love—but a vital, spontaneous 
love? 

But how is it possible, in a universe 
created throughout by the great Creator, 
to have any such independent, spontane- 
ous love? Everything and every person 
in it is created by him. How then could 
there be any such independently loving 
creature in the universe? If there were 
a loving creature in it, must it not have 
been created by the only Creator? Hence, 
how could it love except as it had been 
created to love and hence be but a little 
puppet? This was the problem. 

From this dilemma, is there any but 
one way out? Is there any other way out 
but to have a being created capable of 
loving or of not loving, as it chose? Is 


it not essential that such a being be cre- 
ated not with a fixed character to love. 
but with a capacity either to love or hate, 
and also with a~free will to choose 
whether it would love or hate? In other 
words, in order to have a being love of 
its own accord and choosing to love, is it 
not indispensable that a being be created 
with a free will and also with a capacity 
to love or hate at will? Is not that the 
only kind of a being who could love of 
his own free will, of his own volition, and 
hence spontaneously? Was it not, there- 
fore, unavoidable, in order to have beings 
with a spontaneous love toward the 
Father of all, that they must have been 
created by him with a free will and per- 
fect freedom to choose between right and 
wrong, between love and hate? 


To ask this question seems to answer 
it. And the moment this question is an- 
swered, and beings are thus necessarily 
created with a free will of their own, and 
with a capacity to love or to hate, and 
are then left to choose the right or the 
wrong and to love or hate at their own 
pleasure, have we not here the answer 
to the problem, “Why are sin and suf- 
fering (its inevitable attendant) permit- 
ted in the world?” 


If we follow the baby a little farther, 
we find that as he grows older, just as 
he learned the sin of stealing, just so he 
learns the sin of other things. He is pun- 
ished for them and _ suffers accordingly. 
Later when he comes to the age of discre- 
tion, to the age of choosing in life be- 
tween right and wrong, to the age when 
perhaps he may give himself to that all- 
loving and all-wise Father who reigns 
above and loves him, then he chooses the 
right and gives himself to him, to his son 
in spirit also. Before that time wrong- 
doing and sin had met with punishment, 
the inevitable attending suffering for sin, 
and after that time they still meet with 
punishment; but now he is helped to keep 
on the side of right by trying, with the 
aid given from above upon request, to 
walk in his Father’s way. 

How is it possible to teach a little child 
who comes into the world with no knowl- 
edge of right or wrong or of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, except 
(after the right has been explained to 
him) by punishing him for wrong-doing? 
Wrong doing along all lines bears the 
bitter fruit of punishment, but through it 
and from it the sufferer learns the bitter. 
ness of the evil way and that it is better 


(Continued on page 607) 


The Crowning Glory of Discipleship 


“Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” —Matt. 16:24. 


ae greatest problems of human 
experience find their solution in 
the life and teachings of Christ. 
He is today what he has been for 
centuries—the most powerful 
spiritual force that operates for 
good on and in humanity. He is 
an object of reverence and love to 
the good, the cause of remorse and 
change, penitence and hope to the 
bad. He is inspiration to the des- 
pondent, consolation to the deso- 
late, and cheer to the dying. 

Never was there such a world of 
opportunity, never such a challenge 
of world service. But success in 
any branch is achieved by sacri- 
fice, and most of all is this the re- 
quirement of success in the king- 
dom of God. 


Spirit of Sacrifice Necessary 


Have you dreamed out a pro- 
gram that is worthy of your life? 
Are you willing to throw yourself 
into that dream, not for money, 
or fame, or personal advancement, 
but for the joy of living out the 
biggest life possible for the glory 
of him who made you? 

We listen to the master musician 
as he touches the strings, or as 
he makes the great organ respond 
to his every wish, but back of that 
moment are countless years of 
patient toil and self-denial. I stood 
before a case in one of the art 
palaces of Genoa. There were pic- 
tures and jeweled medals. But in 
an hermetically sealed glass case 
was an old violin. It was the mon- 
ument to Paganini. It was worn 
in many spots and all told the 
story of sacrifice, without which 
there could have been no Paganini. 


The conquest of mission fields 
has its prose along with the poetry. 
We meet in our conventions to re- 
joice over the victories of the mis- 
sionaries, but we give little time 
in consideration of their hardships 
and in prayer for their personal 
happiness. History is full of con- 
stant struggles before worth-while 
things are realized. 

It is not a question of sacrifice 
and hardship. As Paul said: 
“These light afflictions work out 
a far more exceeding weight of 
glory.” It is simply a matter of 
facing your own life with a cor- 
rect valuation. Dream out a mis- 


By W. G. EvEeRSON 


HE devotional message 

for this week is a con- 
densed report of a baccalaur- 
eate sermon by “The Fight- 
ing Parson,” as he was call- 
ed by his buddies when he 
stood by them in Italy in the 
great war. He is now pastor 
in Muncie, Ind., where his 
militant ministry is getting 
results. This is the kind of 
message the young people 
in our schools need and ap- 
preciate. 


sion so worthy of you that its 
realization will cause you to forget 
the countless struggles of other 
days. Let the pull of the vision 
dominate your every activity, and 
throw yourself into the game with 
a consecration that knows no de- 
feat. 

This is no time for faltering and 
tears. It is the challenging mo- 
ment when the very success of your 
life is at stake. It may call for 
supreme effort, but get under your 
cross, struggle to your feet and 
fight on. Others have failed at just 
such moments, but yours is a mis- 
sion worthy of your very life. 
Your hands may be sore, your feet 
bleeding and your heart crushed, 
but the victory is just ahead. Be 
brave, fight on, carry your cross 
and remember that God is expect- 
ing you to win the crown. 

There is but one way to victory, 
to the realization of your life mis- 
sion, and that is along the path of 
Christ’s example. He went on 
through the night of blackness, 
up the hill of suffering, carried his 
cross as the blood trickled down 
from his thorn-pierced brow—on 
and on he went, happy in spite of 
pain and the howling mob, dream- 
ing of the glorious enterprise to 
which he had dedicated his life. 

None of you will ever be called 
upon to carry such a cross, or to 
endure such terrible pain. But 
Jesus showed just how to act 
and how to do the thing. If your 
life mission is worthy of you, and 
worthy of the Christ whom you 


serve, follow that example; there 
is no other way. 

There will be ample inspiration 
for the hard places as you follow 
him. Look into that matchless 
face, that brave Christ face with 
its lines of suffering, see the per- 
fect coordination of that divine 
personality, feel the conquering 
power of God as he faces Calvary, 
the world’s greatest triumph. 


Derision Changed to Praise. 

The glory of the Christian re- 
ligion is found in the very things 
that were ridiculed They sought 
to destroy his influence, but the 
world will ever feel the power of 
that Christ life. They crucified 
him, and God made Calvary the 
heart of the plan of world redemp- 
tion. They sealed him in a stone 
tomb, but Christ not only came 
out of that tomb, he made pos- 
sible resurrection for all Chris- 
tendom. He left his disciples alone, 
but only that he might go and 
prepare a place for them, prepare 
a mansion, a glory in the presence 
of God forever. 

That is the Christ who bids you 
to come after him. What a glorious 
example is he. Your strength will 
be renewed day by day as you trust 
in God. You simply cannot fail as 
you live out the life that God has 
wrought for you. You will not 
only follow in the steps of Jesus, 
but you will experience a blessed 
companionship. His helpful pres- 
ence will brighten your clouds, 
strengthen your heart, and make 
glorious the crosses that must be 
carried. 

May the Lord God guide you so 
that you dedicate your lives to a 
mission that is worthy of your- 
self and him. May you feel 
the constant presence of Christ’s 
great heart of love. May you be 
victorious in this world and then 
find that you have been building 
for eternity. Life here is so vitally 
connected with our experiences in 
heaven. 

Press on, and you will find that 
you have been building for eternity. 
You will find that the crowning 
glory of your experience here will 
come, the eternal joy and crown 
in the presence of the angels, and 
the redeemed, and the heavenly 
Father forever and ever. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service | 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


' Projects 

| (One of the more recent developments in 
religious education has been the determi- 
nation of methods or projects whereby the 
student can express in a tangible way some 
of the essential elements of his religious 
training. The accompanying article out- 
lines some of these projects that have been 
worked out successfully. They are given 
with the hope that many young people will 
find them suggestive as they help work out 
the same ideal in their church school.) 

~ Recently the Baptist Church of the 
Master of Cleveland enjoyed a “project” 
night, at which the expressional work 
of the church school was displayed in 
the prayer-meeting room. A program 
ind social hour accompanied the exhibit 
ind added greatly to the enjoyment and 
nstruction of the evening. 

The project worked out by the be- 
ginners’ department showed Moses in 
the bulrushes, with the river, the baby 
‘n the basket, and a castle, camel and 
other fincidental figures rounding out 
he group. 

The exhibit of the primary department 
showed an oblong poster indicating the 
things for which the children were 
hankful; a class book—a study in crea- 
jon showing God’s gifts, his care for 
hem, our thanks and prayer; “sunshine 
)00ks,” listing things done each week 
oy the child for Jesus; a poster, “The 
World’s Children for Jesus”; individual 
»ooks with the stories of David. 

The projects worked out by the junior 
flepartment included a_ representation 
with dolls of a Jewish family of Jesus’ 
jay; scrapbooks for hospitals; class- 
work notebooks; trip to Palestine note- 
000k; notebooks of the boyhood and 
jater life of Jesus, illustrated by copies 
of the great paintings of the world; a 
model of Herod’s temple; a model of 
whe statue of Liberty; posters illustrat- 
ng the parable of the sower; a floor 
nap of the temple; a model of a sheep- 
‘old, with shepherd and sheep; a window 
»ox, illustrated by a representation of 
he crossing of the Red sea; sashes, rep- 
esenting the books of the Bible, for 
3ible drill; an electric relief map of 
alestine. 

The intermediate department exhibited 
- motion picture screen which they had 
nade to use with the machine purchased 
vy the department during the year; class 
jotebooks, with sketches of Christian 
eaders; individual notebooks, some il- 
lustrated beautifully in accordance with 
he ideas of the pupil; themes bound 
n books: subject, “What Impressed me 
most in Course on Christian Living:” 
ubjects chosen were: “Missionaries of 
he Church throughout the World,” 
Jesus and His Friends,” “Personal 
“emptation,” “How to Become a Chris- 
jan,” “The Church,” “Personal Study 
f the Bible.” 


Some of the projects of the senior 
department were posters attractively 
worked up representing, “Colored Com- 
munity Work,” “Bible Woman in 
Africa,” “Girl in School in India,” and 
“Work at Rainbow Cottage and for the 
Good-will Industries.” 

There was also a Boy Scout exhibit 
of bridge, trestle, bird houses, telegraph 
instruments, signals, various kinds of 
knots, samples of different kinds of wood, 
bandages, flags and pennants won, books 
for blind scouts, and a banner made by 
a blind scout. 

The exhibit was followed by a program 
including living pictures from the Bible 
by one*of the classes, moving pictures 
of Japan, and a Japanese play, “Sun- 
light or Candlelight” put on by senior 
high-school girls.) Games were planned 
by a representative of the social com- 
mittee of the young people’s depart- 
ment, but time did not permit this part 
of the program being carried through. 


The Baptist Youth Movement 


In their hearty undertaking and earn- 
est working out of the Christian Life 
Program, Baptist young people of the 
Northern Baptist Convention will give 
positive and productive answer to the 
question in the June 28 issue as to 
“what impetus will the Baptist young 
people give to the Christian Youth 
Movement?” 

This compelling program makes the 
local church the center of all effort and 
the development of a full-rounded Chris- 
tian character for all of its young peo- 
ple paramount to the preservation of 
any organization. 

A folder ou.lining this program has 
been sent to every pastor, young peo- 
ple’s society president, W. W. G. presi- 
dent, all the state directors of religious 
education and workers identified with 
any of these groups. It will be pre- 
sented and explained at every assembly 
during the summer and boosted at every 
young people’s rally in the fall. 

By a set of epecially prepared themes 
the Baptist young people are challenged 
to a study and discussion of personal 
and social problems and to pray for their 
solution in the light of Christ’s teach- 
ings. By a set of activities these young 
people are challenged to a practical dem- 
onstration of their Christian profession. 

Senior, intermediate and junior work 
manuals detailing the program. explain- 


ing its tneaning and suggesting ways 
E smile can glorify a day, 


N 
O One word new hope impart; 
The least disciple need not say 
There are no alms to give away 
If love be in the heart. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


of working are in the course of prep- 
aration to be ready for distribution Sept. 
ieee bee UL Cc Rie We ce and 
organized class groups are beginning 
to send in registration coupons, thus 
evidencing keen and early interest in 
the next year’s unified program for Bap- 
tist young people. 

Information concerning folders, regis- 
tration and additional material can be 
obtained from almost any state or na- 


tional denominational agency working 
for or with young people. 
Into the Highways and 
Byways 


The Baptist Young People’s Union of 
Brooklyn and Long Island is noted for 
its summer activities at “Sunshine Acres.” 
All of the local B. Y. P. U.’s support 
this work heartily. Some of the Societies, 
however, do not limit their summer ef- 
fort to that enterprise. What one of 
these societies did last summer may af- 
ford a suggestion to other societies that 
are looking for opportunities. 

“We decided to dispense with the in- 
door prayer meetings for the summer 
months and take up street corner meet- 
ings as a society. These street corner 
meetings began the very next week as 
all plans had been made at least two 
weeks ahead of the last meeting. 

“Prior to our appearance on the strect 
each Sunday evening we meet at a near- 
by church for a half hour of prayer. 
As to the program, we open the meet- 
ing by singing a hymn or itymns until 
a fair-sized crowd has gathered. Then 
a prayer is offered (this tends to quiet 
the people and place them in an atten- 
tive mood). Immediately a speaker 
takes the stand and presents a message 
of salvation, speaking only five to ten 
minutes. (This is important as new- 
comers will leave without a message 
unless the speakers are brief). Without 
hesitation the second speaker follows the 
first, and the third the second, etc., so 
that the listeners will not lose interest 
and leave. Each speaker asks his au- 
dience to accept Christ but only the 
last speaker presses for a definite decision 
and hand raising. Of course the last 
speaker is the one capable of giving a 
strong appeal. If the crowd begins to 
dwindle a hymn is sung to attract others. 
During the evening tracts and gosnels 
are distributed not only to listeners but 
to all passersby. The meeting is closed 
with prayer and an invitation to come 
the following week. 

“Very often after the meeting has 
broken up the workers linger to talk 
with individuals, answering their ques- 
tions (but not arguing) and helping them 
over difficulties. Occasionally we will 
win a convert in this way, who felt em- 
barrassment in taking a public stand 
for Christ.”—H. B. Masher, Brooklyn. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Wanted: Something Hard 


to Do 
Chapter II 

OU will remember last week what 

constant opposition seemed to greet 
Robert Morrison on every side in China, 
showing quite plainly that the Man-Who- 
Wanted-Something-Hard-To-Do certainly 
found it. Meanwhile his Bibles began 
their journeys east and west and north 
and south. And, exactly seven long, 
anxious years after his landing in China, 
the first Chinese convert was baptized— 
Tsae A-ko, one of the men who had 
helped Mr. Morrison translate the Bible. 
This was Mr. Morrison’s happiest day, 
for seven years is really an exceedingly 
long time to wait, as you can prove to 
yourself if you substract seven years from 
your present number of years! What a 
lot has happened to you in seven years! 
How long, long ago it seems. It seemed 
even longer to Mr. Morrison, I think, be- 
cause of the many hardships and the 
loneliness and the fact that there seemed 
to be no Chinese deeply interested in the 
new religion. He was delighted over 
Tsae A-ko’s conversion and wrote to 
England: “May he be the first-fruits of 
a great harvest, one of millions who shall 
come and be saved.” 

Robert Morrison, however, had very 
few converts himself; his great work for 
China was writing: first, the Bible, as al- 
ready mentioned; and, second, a truly 
marvelous dictionary explaining every de- 
tail of Chinese words and customs so 
carefully that it is still the only interest- 
ing Chinese dictionary valuable to mis- 
sionaries who want an encyclopedia as 
well as a book of words. 

Yet even if he had no wealth of con- 
verts surely you see that his Bibles had a 
wealth of influence; quietly, quietly they 
spoke of God where he himself could 
never have gone; quietly, quietly they 
changed the hearts of thousands of hea- 
then Chinese whom he himself could 
never have visited; so that you will agree 
with me that this lonely persevering man 
who had wanted something hard to do 
certainly must have heard a wonderful 
“Well done!” when in the year 1834 his 
earthly hardships were ended. For dur- 
ing twenty-seven long, difficult years this 
first great missionary to China was, “Not 
slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” 


You Are Making An Echo 


N AN essay by Mr. L. M. Cross there 

is the following story: “An echo gives 
you back what you send it, with emphasis. 
We remember an echo place that our boy 
discovered in our walks on summer eve- 
nings. He had an idea in that little brain 
of his that it was the nest of bogie-men 
and spiteful goblins, He piped out once, 


we remember, in a loud, shrill, childish 
voice, ‘I hate you!’ And back came the 
answer, in deeper, louder tones, it seemed, 
‘T HATE YOU! We suggested to him 
that he change his manner and send it a 
more kindly message, so he cried out, ‘I 
love you!’ And then came back the re- 
assuring words from the echo, ‘I LOVE 
YOU! After that his childish mind had 
a more affectionate regard for the echo 
spot and the echo voice.” 

It’s high time for. Baptist boys and 
Baptist girls to realize that the whole 
world is an echo spot. We get back what 
we give! If we sow seeds of hate, dis- 
trust and envy in the world’s garden, 
these pestilential weeds will chake our 
progress wherever we want to walk! And 
if we meet the world with sympathetic 
manner and kindly tone, it greets us in 


Live 
[‘ you can keep your head when all 
about you 


Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men 


doubt you, 

But make allowance for their doubting 
too; 

If you can wait and not be tired of 
waiting 


Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 

And yet, don’t look too good, nor talk 
too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams 
your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts 


your aim; 

If you can meet with Triumph and Dis- 
aster - 

And treat those two imposters just the 
same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve 
spoken 

Twisted by knaves to make a trap for 
fools; 


Or watch the things you gave your life 
to, broken, 

And stoop and build them up with worn- 
out tools; 


If you can talk with crowds and keep 
your virtue, 

Or walk with kings—nor lose the com- 
mon touch, 

If neither foes nor loving friends can 
hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance 
run, 

Yours is the Earth, and every thing 
that’s in it, 

And what is more, you'll be a Man, my 
son. 

—Rudyard Kipling. 


return in the same happy way—cheerful- | 
ness comes back to us if we give cheer- 
fulness. Try it today and see! Grin at) 
some tired-looking person and watch him | 
quirk up the corners of his mouth in re- 
ply. You are making an echo, my dears, 
every minute of your lives! Do let’s make 
it the kind of an echo that’s going to help 
answer that lovely phrase in the Lord’s 
Prayer—“‘Thy kingdom come, on earth, 
as in heaven.” For that is simply making 
earth an echo of heaven. And you and 1. 
are the folks to do it! Begin trying at 
once. It’s such fun. It’s so worth while. 


ee —_——_—————— 


Some Characters from 
Shakespeare 


(Correct Answers Given Next Week) 


1. My first is a good meat, with eggs a. 
good dish; ; 
My second’s allow, or permit, if you 


wish. 
* Ok ok 
2. My first is so modest and_ bashful, 
withal; 
My second’s a tuft of your hair, that is 
all. 


ei ke 
3. My first is the city of Italy’s pride; — 
My second’s a vowel, which you 
mustn't elide. 


ee te ae 
4. My first is a girl’s name, to your wits 
put a file; 
My second and third describe her the 
while, | 
If she is well-bred, understfnd, and 
has style. 
ie. Pee & 
5. A name of one syllable here you will 
see, 
A villainous smile, devoid of all glee: 
* * Ok 
6. My first you take as a witness before 
heaven; 
My second some take when an inel 
they are given; 
My third is a vowel, just one out o| 
seven. 
ae ee 
7. My first is the name of metals, com! 


bined 

With some other substance, just aj 
they’re mined; 

My second’s the name of that part 0 
the world 

Which rose solid and firm when ii 
space it was hurled; 

My third is a vowel, which endeth sc 


A vowel I’m sure you all will know. | 
* *« * ; 


—e 


8. My first, you see, is the time of th 


year 

When all the leaves and the birds dis 
appear; 

My second’s a metaphor applied t_ 
bread, j 


Because it supports one’s life, it is saic 
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Among Ourselves 


| Pittsburgh Association 
By R. G. Pierson 

The month of June has been a busy 
‘one for the Baptists of the Pittsburgh 
district. Many important and interest- 
‘ing gatherings have been held. The 
‘large numbers and the interest shown 
reveal that the Baptists are making 
progress in this Presbyterian stronghold. 


Associational Meetings 

The eighty-fifth annual session of the 
jassociation was held in the Sandusky 
(Street church, June 12, with Rev. R. I. 
‘Wilson of Rochester as presiding of- 
ficer. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
H. J. Whalen of Greensburg on “The 
Basis of Sonship.” The reports of com- 
mittees and the board were encourag- 
ing and revealed that the past year had 
been one of achievement and victory. 
‘Sixteen new pastors were introduced 
by Dr. W. C. Chappell, the executive 
secretary. The response was made by 
(Rev. H. E. Hatchman of the Beth Eden 
church. Mr. W. Porter Beck of the 
‘Homewood church was elected moder- 
ator. 
| Children’s Day Rally 

It is the custom in this association 
to hold a great rally of the Baptists 
immediately following Children’s Day. 
This year the rally was held in Soldier’s 
‘Memorial Hall on June 20. Over 1,000 
lwere in attendance. The Mt. Lebanon 
orchestra and the Metropolitan jubilee 
‘singers furnished the music. Dr. C. 
Wallace Petty of the First church made 
the address of the evening. His thesis 
was the familiar thought that we see 
lwhat we look for. Two handsome pic- 
(ures were awarded, one to Mt. Lebanon 
for the largest attendance; the other 
‘0 Oakmont for the largest per capita 
offering. The offering will be divided 
between the Publication Society and the 
10me and orphanage. 


‘Baptist Day at the Home and Orphanage 
| Over 400 friends of the home and 
Orphanage gathered for the Picnic on 
fune 21. The Carnegie Boys’ band, Mt. 
Lebanon choir and orchestra furnished 
jhe music. Dr. C. Wallace Petty spoke 
f the Baptists—their people, polity, prin- 
siples and program. A radio set was 
resented to the home by the Lorenz 
\venue church and a complete dental 
‘linic was presented through the ef- 
Orts of Mrs. E. E. Peck and Mrs. F. 
x Dawson of the Mt. Lebanon church, 
It W. Davidson of the same church 
will give his services, and Mrs. Dawson 
vill assist in the work of the clinic. Rev. 
!. ©. Jewell, executive secretary, is busy 
»rganizing the campaign for funds to- 
vard the new building which is so great- 
ly needed 
Ordinations 

The Permanent Council met at the 
pandusky Street church on June 30 to 
‘Xamine Frank Cech, pastor of the Slo- 
| ak church at Monaca and H. H. Wilson, 
astor of the First church of Charelroi. 


} 


The council voted to recommend to the 
churches that they ordain their pastors. 
Rev. R. N. Jessup was moderator of 
the council and Rev. E. N. Neubauer, 
clerk. 
Bellevue 

The Baptists of Bellevue are rejoic- 
ing over the completion of the educa- 
tional unit of their new building. Dedi- 
catory services were held June 29—July 
2. The preachers for the twenty-ninth 
were Rev. A. F. Purkiss. Rev. W. H. 


Where is Burmer? 
By Rosert W. SHAW 
eS local committee having in charge 
the arrangements for the recent con- 
vention of Northern Baptists was hav- 
ing its final meeting. The fifteen or 
twenty people who composed the exec- 
utive committee and committee chairmen 
were feeling good, for everything had 
gone off in a fine fashion, and there was 
more than money enough to pay the bills. 
In the course of the meeting were told 
two stories that the denomination ought 
to hear. 
A big policeman on duty at the audi- 
torium, in a serious conversation with 
one of the workers, said something like 


this: “I am on duty here at all the 
meetings held in this building. I attend 
conventions, shows, dances, boxing 


matches, expositions and the like, but 
there is something about this convention 
which is different from all others. The 
people here are so happy and good- 
natured, and I can tell by the looks upon 
their faces that they are good people. 
I am not a church man, but this conven- 
tion has set me thinking, and if Chris- 
tianity can make people act and look 
like these people it is a good thing to 
have, and I feel that I ought to give 
some attention to religion, and I think I 
will.” 

After one of the interesting sessions 
on missions two attendants got hold of 
one of the committeemen and asked him 
this question. “Say, where is Burmer?” 
“We are interested in Burmer.” “What 
a country it is, and we want to know 
more about it.” Then the committee- 
man, like Philip of old, began at the 
same place and preached unto them mis- 
sions in Burmer. 

It has occurred to the writer several 
times since he learned these stories that 
after all a religious convention preaches 
a big sermon to the community in which 
it is held, and to the many attendants 
who are assigned to the hall in which 
the gathering is held. Evidently the re- 
cent convention preached a message 
worth while to some of the bystanders. 

What would happen in a local church 
if some inquiring soul should come for- 
ward and ask of some member the ques- 
tion as to “where is Burmer”’? Would 
he get an answer or would he not? 

A good text for a sermon would be 
“Where is Burmer”? 


Main, and Rev. F. F. Shields, the new 
pastor. Monday was community night 
with a reception to the new pastor and 
his wife. On Tuesday evening the Bible 
school and young people had charge of 
the service. Rev. R. G. Pierson, pastor 


of the Mt. Lebanon church was the 
speaker. The services closed with a 
church night on Wednesday. Bellevue 


is a fine residential section, and the Bap- 
tists have heroically worked to secure 
adequate equipment. For over a year 
and a half they have been without a 
pastor, but have been carrying on the 
work. Among the former pastors we 
find the following names: Rev. D. T. 
Firor, Rev. J. C. Wilkinson, Rev. F. U. 
Kohler, Rev. Claude Kelly, Rev. F. R. 
MacArthur, Rev. S. M. Lindsay, Rev. 
C. A. Decker. 
Ridgeview Assembly 

The Baptists of Western Pennsylvania 
will gather at Ridgeview for their sum- 
mer assembly. Ridgeview is forty-seven 
miles east of Pittsburgh and is an ideal 
location for such a gathering. ‘Rev. 
Havard Griffith of Monongahela is the 
dean with the following faculty to assist 
him: Rev. R. G. Pierson, chaplain, Rev. 
M. R. Palmer, Rev. J. W. Elliott, Rev. 
L. Foster Wood, Rev. I. G. Mathews, 
Rev. Wm. Russell, Rev. H. J. Whalen, 
Dr. L. E, Van Kirk, Miss Florence FE. 
Carman, Rev. C. H. Rust, Miss Elizabeth 
Finn, Paul E. Alden and L. C. Walken- 
shaw. Rev. C. Wallace Petty and Rev. 
W. H. Main will address the assembly. 
Harry Tully has charge of the music. 

Notes 

The members of the Irwin church 
formally welcomed their new pastor and 
his wife on June 19, at a reception. Rey. 
Smalley begins his work auspiciously. 
He has received a hearty welcome in 
the association. 

The ministers’ conference held its last 
meeting for the year on Monday, June 
30. Dr. A. J. Bonsall read a paper full 
of inspiration on “The Making of a 
Liberal.” At a recent meeting Rev. L. 
B. Ford of Woodlawn was elected presi- 
dent of the conference and Rev. M. R. 
Palmer of Union church, clerk and 
treasurer. 

The following preachers will occupy 
the pulpit of the First church during 
the vacation period o1 the Pastor, Dr. 
C. Wallace Petty. July 27, Rev. R. G. 
Pierson of Dormont; Aug. 3, Dr. Shailer 
Mathews of Chicago; Aug. 10, Rev. C. T. 
Hewitt. of Martins Ferry, Ohio; Aug. 
17 and 24, Dr. Frank M. Goodchild of 
New York City; Aug. 31, Dr. Franklin 
Sweet, president of Brnadon College, 
Brandon, Manitoba. 

The Bethel churcn under the leader- 
Ship. Of evn Peel. Krumreig recently 
purchased a new location and will soon 
begin the erewvion of a building to cost 
$150,000. 

Rev. P. H. Lynch formerly of New 
Castle began his ininistry at the First 
church, McKeesport, on June 15. 
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Remarks at the Dedication of 
New England Baptist Hos- 
pital’s New Buildings 
By HucuH Canot, M. D. 

It is a few weeks more than twenty- 
five years since I first began my intimate 
association with this hospital and ‘on 
that account I think that I can see its 
present development from a point giving 

reasonable perspective. 

Twenty-five years ago the hospital was 
being conducted in an old house, the 
Brown homestead. To this was added 
in piecemeal fashion as funds became 
available the semi-isolated bungalow 
buildings which formed the peculiar de- 
velopment of this institution and which 
have lead to the present, as I believe, 
unique hospital structure. This period 
may be called the era of hospital de- 
velopment. Today in almost any part 
of the country one may see a new mod- 
ern hospital, the structure and equip- 
ment of which has been studied by ex- 
perts to the end that nothing may mini- 
mize or impede the efficiency of modern 
medicine in caring for the sick. In 
many of the great modern hospitals 
there are literally miles of electric wire- 
ing having for their purpose the bring- 
ing to the patient of the most delicate 
methods of studying and recording facts 
essential to accurate diagnosis. Truly 
science can do no more. 

If a hospital be regarded as a place 
for the scientific study of disease, then 
modern buildings are at least close to 
the highest point of development. But 
it sometimes occurs to me to wonder 
whether this be the sole or, even the 
chief purpose, that is to be sought in 
the building of a hospital. It would 
perhaps be pertinent to suggest that 
it is possible to confuse the study of 
disease with the cure of the patient. It 
is upon this point that I desire particular- 
ly to elaborate. because it constitutes 
what I think may be properly called the 
vision of the Baptist Hospital. 


Patient Is Not Machinery 


More than a quarter of a century ago 
the trustees. many of whom are still 
alive, were fortunate in finding to put 
in charge of this then young institu- 
tion a woman of extraordinary vision. 
She at once saw that the hospital then 
and for many years would be in no posi- 
tion to compete in point of equipment 
with many other hospitals with which 
it was surrounded. But she also had 
the wisdom to see that there are forces 
other than those of applied science 
which are of first-class importance in 
the treatment of the sick whether in 
body or in mind. Air, sunlight, rest, 
beauty and peace are forces ready to 
the hand of those who have the wit to 
seize them and yet much neglected, as 
I think, in modern hospital construction. 
Many a hospital in search of scientific 
efficiency tends to forget that the patient 
is anything but a complicated piece of 
machinery and yet this oversight is 
capable of doing the gravest damage. 

It sometimes occurs to me to wonder 
whether those who are hot upon the 
trail of modern scientific development 


do not sometimes fail justly to appre- 
ciate the full force of the first command- 
ment of medicine—‘Thou shalt make 
thy patient no worse.” It is well to re- 
member that no physician ever cures 
his patient, but only assists him in heal- 
ing himself. We are too prone to ne- 
glect the healing powers of nature in 
our interest in the healing appliances 
of science. It is by no means easy, per- 
haps not always possible, to decide the 
precise point to which modern science 
can be applied wholly to the advantage 
of the patient, but we can at least avoid 
insult, whether physical or spiritual, to 
those who are handicapped by injury or 
disease. Yet many a modern hospital is 
constructed in utter disregard of this 
self-evident truth. From start to fin- 
ish the patient is met with unfavorable 
suggestions of smell, sight and sound 
quite capable of retarding recovery or, 
perhaps worse, implanting in his con- 
sciousness suggestions which may do 
lasting damage. 

In contributing to the solution of this 
problem lies the unique achievement of 
this institution. Though progressively 
more and more able to offer to its pa- 
tients the enormous advantages of ad- 
vancing modern science, sight has never 
been lost of the value of environment. 
Quite outside the field of science, quite 
before the developments which have re- 
sulted in the building of this almost 
ideal hospital, the Baptist hospital was 
offering to its patients an opportunity 
for recovery second to none within my 
experience. Today it may be said to 
have come to its own. 

Its isolation and inaccessibility have 
been turned to account and every ad- 
vantage has been taken of its very un- 
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usual location. It has been placed upon) 
this very carefully selected site so as 
to reap the full benefit of all that has} 
been provided by nature for the healing) 
of the sick. It will be possible here to 
live quite shut off from the unsavory’ 
atmosphere of a hospital, to enjoy the’ 
advantages of light, air and beauty to 
the fullest. It should be observed that 
attention has been paid to withdrawing 
the ordinary machinery of the hospital 
from the sight and hearing of the pa- 
tient. The surgical workshops, more’ 
commonly referred to in resounding) 
phrase as operating theatres, have been! 
kept out of the way, these workshops) 
of the surgeon where miracles may be 
performed, but in which it is all too) 
easy to implant in patients’ minds sug-) 
gestions of tragedy and death which 
are astonishingly permanent. Every ef- 
fort has been made to remove even the 
hospital “smells,” never noticed by the’ 
physician and never overlooked by the) 
patient, from their normal obstrusive-| 
ness. 
This hospital may be regarded as a) 
most interesting development in hospital) 
construction from which it will be pos- 
sible to estimate to what extent we have) 
neglected the forces of nature and relied 
too implicitly upon the science rather 
than the art of medicine. This is, fur- 
thermore, a timely demonstration, for 
in these days when knowledge, particu-/ 
larly of new developments in science; 
spreads with great rapidity and is un 
handicapped by distance, we seem te 
be in the gravest danger of overestimat- 
ing the part played by science and of 
pushing into the background forces) 
which may perhaps de described as} 
spiritual which have a very far-reaching! 


BUCKNELL DEBATING TEAM—LEFT TO RIGHT: G MERRILL 
LENOX, T. BURNS DRUM, WENDELL H. WOODSIDE, SEATED: R. F. 
HOWEBS. 
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lividual of 
yf disease. 
To quote a line from Kipling which is 
: | +c ~# Wy . “Wt | 
apposite in this connection; lat 
a seen * * * leave me no doot for 
jhe machine; but what about the man?” 


Bucknell Debating Team Wins 
Seven Out of Eight 


The ‘Bucknell University affirmative 
lebating team, during the school year 
hat has just passed, established a record 
jinequalled by that of any other Bucknell 
-eam and seldom by the representatives 
pf any institutioh. The trio from the 
paptist university lost only one out of 
yight contests. Dickinson, Marietta, 
\Nestminster, and Geneva colleges were 
lefeated by unanimous decisions while 
Temple University and Franklin and 
Marshall College lost to the Bucknel- 
jians 2 to 1. Denison University got a 
ecision in its favor, while the Bucknell- 
Nest Virginian University debate was 
_no-decision contest. The team in each 
‘ncounter advocated the entrance of the 
Inited States into the World Court. 


The team was managed by G. Merrill 

nox, ‘24, who was also one of its 

1embers. Mr. Lenox is the son of the 

ite Rev. D. M. Lenox, formerly pastor 

f the Oakmont, (Pa.) Baptist Church. 

fr. Lenox served one year as editor- 

m-chief of the Bucknellian, the student 

reekly, and for two years was a mem- 

Wer of the Y. M. C. A. cabinet. He is 

)member of Theta Upsilon Omega, Tau 

sappa Alpha, and Pi Delta Epsilon fra- 

ernities. He is a student for the Bap- 

jst ministry, expecting to enter semin-— 
‘ty this fall, and has done pulpit supply 

rork and has had experience in con- 

ucting daily vacation Bible schools. His 

‘other, John E. Lenox, who also was 

raduated from Bucknell with high hon- 
ts this spring, will enter medical school 
us fall in preparation for medical mis- 
‘onary work. 


‘Wendell H. Woodside, ’24, manager 
« debating during his junior year, was 
other member of the trio. This year, 
* was treasurer of the senior class, 
easurer of Senior Council, and presid- 
g judge of the Kent Pre-legal Society. 
uring his sophomore year, Mr. Wood- 
‘de was initiated into active member- 
ip of the Tau Kappa Alpha National 
onorary Forensic Fraternity. After 
aching for a few years, he expects to 
‘ter Harvard Law School in prepara- 
on for a legal career. 


'T. Burns Drum, ’26, sou of Prof. Mar- 
.L. Drum of Bucknell, third member 
the team, has won more prizes in both 
‘ss and intercollegiate oratorical con- 
5ts than any Bucknellian of his student 
‘eration. He is a member of Delta 
‘8ma and Tau Kappa Alpha fraternj- 
'S, and recently was elected presiding 
‘ge of the Kent Pre-legal Society for 
‘Xt year. Besides being well repre- 
ated in school activities, he has been 
'Saged in considerable religious work, 
* Served during this past year as presi- 
nt of a young people’s society in 
| Wisburg. He is taking the pre-legal 
itse and expects to enter Harvard 


} 
} 
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Law School after he has been graduated 
from Bucknell. 

Raymond H. Edwards, 
as alternate on the team, is preparing 
for definite Christian service and is a 
member of the Bloomsburg (Pa.)” Bap- 
tist Church. Mr. Edwards participated 
in the Franklin and Marshall debate. 
He is a member of Theta Upsilon Omega 
Fraternity. 

The team was coached by Prof. Roye 
Francis Howes. head of the department 
of political science. Professor Howes 
has been at Bucknell only three years 
but during that time he has built up a 
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.department of political science which 


ranks favorably with any of its kind 
in the state. He is a member of the 
Lewisburg Baptist church and his father 
is a Baptist minister in the state of 
New York. 

The success of tre team was due in 
great measure to the efforts of the fac- 
ulty adviser of debate, Prof. James P. 
Whyte, head of the department of public 
speaking at Bucknell. It was through 
Professor Whyte’s efforts that the teams 
were enabled to arrange such a worth- 
while schedule, and he coached the teams 
in delivery. Professor Whyte is a li- 
censed minister and does much pulpit 
supply and lecture work. He is a mem- 
ber of the Lewisburg Baptist Church 
and teaches a student Bible class in the 
Sunday school. 


New York, Brooklyn and 
Vicinity 
By Henry G. Weston Situ 

This letter is written just after the 
close of the third annual week-end con- 
ference ot Baptist young people from 
the Metropolitan area at Old Oak Farm. 
Many are familiar with this old farm at 
Somers, N. Y. It is owned and operated 
under the auspices of the Baptist Fresh 
Air Home Society. Its primary function 
is to serve the needy bodies and souls 
of the small boys and girls from the 
city Baptist constituency. Last year a 
total of more than 500 boys and 500 
girls had two weeks there. The capacity 
of the buildings and equipment is about 
250 children. All of the young people 
who act as “leaders” are volunteers from 
the churches of the city, thus reducing 
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the paid staff of workers to a minimum 
The current cost per child per week 
is between five and six dollars. This 
money is contributed by | the Baptisr 
churches of the Metropolitan area, o» 
by the churches and people, closely | re. 
lated to them. 

The daily program for the’ children jis 
perhaps even more valuable to them 


than the good food and fresh air; for 
they are taught how to play together 
and work together and care for their 
health in a way that many of them have 
not known. The farm becomes a 


very 
high type of daily vacation Bible school, 
with the added advantages of full-time 


supervision for the entire twenty-four 
hours over the life of the boys and girls. 
The opportunity for effective Service of- 
fered to the young people who act as 
volunteer leaders is of great value to 
them. Hardly can any inore direct and 
effective way for leadership-training be 
found. 

The Young People’s Conference 

It was an after-thought of those in- 
terested in the farm to make it a place 


for other uses than the children made 
of it. One of the “other uses” was the 
annual week-end conference of young 


people from the Baptist churches of this 
area. It closed its third session Monday 
morning, June 30. It is only a three- 
and-a-half day conference: but it serves 
a need. Some of us cherish the hope 
that this conference may develop into 
a ten-day or two-week assembly in which 
still more effective leadership-training 
can be carried on. Even the short week- 
end conference is doing an immense 
amount of good for numerous young 
people who are availing themselves of 
its privileges, 

The faculty was made up of volunteer 
Pastors and city mission workers and of 
those whose interest in the work of the 
farm is already established. Dr. and 
Mrs. Manley also had a part in the pro- 
gram. Their arrival in true traveling 
costume in their new “Kampkar,” which 
will go with them back to India in the 
near future, caused enough questions 
from the young people to open the way 
for many explanations as to how the 
medical missionary lives and works when 
he is on his field. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
From the pastors all over the city an- 
Houncements are coming of the opening 
of vacation schools. It is interesting 
to note that our own denomination con- 
tinues to furnish 


much more than its 
pro rata share of the leadership for the 
vacation schools. <A glance at the an- 


nouncement of the D. VY. 
Training Institute, 
this. 
Missionary Education Conferences to be 
Repeated 
One of the most gratifying cooper- 
ative projects undertaken in this area 
last year was the missionary education 
conferences. There were two of them— 
one for the Southern New York Asso- 
ciation and one for tlie Long Island 


B. S. Workers’ 
gives evidence of 


Association. These should not be con- 
fused with the Bible and missionary 
conferences. They, too, were of great 
benefit; but their method was that of 
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the convention rather than the special- 
ized numerous-group conference. The 
Bible and missionary conferences lifted 
the people up and inspired them; but 
speaking comparatively, they did not suc- 
ceed in sending back to the churches 
many people who! were noticeably bet: 
ter prepared to lead in solving the prob- 
lems of the local church. This was not 
their function. 

It was the function of the missionary 
education conferences. These were made 
up of picked leaders from each church, 
one person being enlisted to represent 
the women: one the men; one the C. 
W. C.; one the W. W. G.; one the young 
people. These leaders met in specialized 
conference groups under some of the 
most capable leaders in the denomina- 
tion, and took up their specific prob- 
lems with a view to finding their logical 
solution and making out a consequent 
program of work to be put in operation 
in the churches at once. They dealt 
with materials and programs and con-s 
crete suggestions growing out of con- 
crete problems. In other words they 
were, all the way through, closely bound 
up with the plans of the missionary 
education department. Dr. W. A. Hill 
was the constant and close adviser, and 
a number of the leaders were from his 
department. 

The work was done under the mission-~ 
ary education committee of the metro- 
politan board; although the writer was 
chairman of this committee and the 
drafted dean of the conferences he is 
unwilling to take any special credit for 
their apparently remarkable success and 
popularity. These were due to an extra- 
ordinary thoroughness of cooperative 
work on the part of a large number of 
group chairmen who “hand-picked” the 
people who made up the groups. Dr. 
Edward Charles Kunkle, director of pro- 
motion for this area, was the moving 
genius of the organization. 

The places of meeting last year were 
the Mount Morris Baptist Church for 
the Southern New York Association; 
the Bantist Temple for the Long Island 
Association. At both places results were 
even beyond expectation. The commit- 
tec, at a recent meeting, enthusiastically 
and with finality, decided “why of course 
we are going to have them again!” The 
dates <aresOct. Zrands Oct jae laces 
and the full leadership will be announced 
soon. The general plan of last year 
is to be followed. 


What the New World Move- 
ment Has Meant to 
Northern California 
By ArtHuR V. WILLEY 


Spiritually and financially it will be 
impossible to caiculs’e all of the bene- 
fits received during the period of the 
New World Movement. The larger 
kingdom vision and the value of co- 
operative endeavors, while of inestimable 
werth, cannot be mathematically  cal- 
culated. 

DrencG. eV. brnstad. our estatemcon- 
vention executive secretary, has just re- 
leased the following interesting com- 
parisons: The average per capita gift 


per year for missions of the Northern 
California Baptists for the four years 
preceding our New World Movement 
campaign (1917-1920) was $2.51. While 
this compared favorably with other giv- 
ings of the denomination it is far below 
what has been done since that time. 

For the four productive years of the 
New World Movement (1920-1924) the 
average per capita gift per year for mis- 
sions has been $7.73, an increase of 
over 208 per cent maintained for four 
years in spite of droughts and hoof-and- 
mouth epidemics. 

Glenn, a rural church with only fifty- 
one members and not one of them 
wealthy, gave for missions during this 
past year (1923-24) a per capita average 
of $24.75. Oaklandyiirstiwone ot our 
largest city churches, having over 1100 
members, gave for missions during the 
year (1923-24) a per capita average of 
$21.91. 

Seven Leading Churches 


The following churches have led the 
convention in gifts for missions. Their 
average per capita gifts per year for the 
four years, 1920-1924, have been as fol- 
lows: Oakland Tenth Ave., $20.75; Wil- 
lows, $20.56; Lakeport, $19.81; Glenn, 
$19.57; New Monterey, $17.31; Oakland 
First, $17.29; Berkeley First, $16.64. We 
wonder if such records can be duplicated. 
It surely proves the enthusiastic spirit 
of team work that most of the Baptists 
of Northern California have shown to- 
watd the denominational forward move- 
ment. 


Spiritual Results 


“Prove me,” Jehovah, “Bring 
ye in the tithes and I will pour 
you out a blessing.” This has been 
proved. ‘Blessings followed the gather- 
ing of the tithes. During the past four 
years 4930 persons have been baptized. 
This is an increase of more than 47 
per cent over the preceding four years. 
During this period there has been a 
total of 12,566 additions to our churches. 
While the losses have also been heavy, 
nevertheless there has been a substantial 
net increase in the membership. 


With the passing of the hoof and 
mouth epidemic, and the securing of 
better prices for all fruits, the future 
financial outlook is bright. With a re- 
newed emphasis upon personal soul win- 
ning and a_year-around evangelistic 
mood, we are reconsecrating and re- 
dedicating ourselves for greater e1deavor 
during 1924-25 than ever before. 


saith 


Pacific Northwest Letter 


By Lronarp W. RILkEy 
George R: Varney 


The Pacific Northwest generally, and 
Linfield College in particular, has sus- 
tained a great loss in the homegoing of 
Doctor George R. Varney, professor of 
public speaking. Doctor Varney died 
Saturday evening, June 21, follow ng an 
operation for appendicitis on June 10. 
The board of trustees rejoiced at its 
annual meeting on June 7 that the ranks 
of trustees, faculty and students had been 
unbroken by death during the entire year. 
Even then one of the number was on the 
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eve of his departure. How little we 
know what a day may bring forth. 7} 
George R. Varney was born in Sune 
ner, Me., Apr. 14, 1865, the very day] 
Lincoln was shot. He was converted at! 
Sioux Falls, S. D., in 1884 and at the} 
same time received his call to the min-| 
istry. He finished his preparatory work| 
at Sioux Falls in 1888, entered Ro- 
chester University the same fall and was| 
graduated in 1894. ‘The next fall he en 
tered Rochester Theological Seminary 
where he was graduated in 1897. He was, 
then called to the Walnut Hills Baptist 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, and later te 
the Grace Baptist Church, Spokane} 
Wash. From December, 1900, to May 
1903, he was superintendent of mission: 
in Oregon. He held similar position 
later on in Nevada, Utah and Arizona) 
He also held pastorates in New Y orl! 
state during his student days, and in thi 
later years of his life in Washington| 
Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona and Oregon; 
For three years he taught in the Oregoi 
Agricultural College and held professor 
ships in Linfield College on three sep} 
arate occasions. 
Doctor Varney manifested unusual 
ability in all these varied capacities. Al 
a student, as a preacher, as a pastor, a 
a superintendent of missions, as teache} 
and as a Citizen, he rendered an excef} 
tionally efficient service. He was alway! 
a hard worker. . Whatever he undertoo) 
was accomplished with commendabl| 
thoroughness. He knew how to reac} 
decisions and always had the courage q 
his convictions. He was an earnest at) 
vocate of prohibition all his life and aj 
equally ardent opponent of Christia| 
Science and kindred fallacies. Froy 
the day of his conversion until the da 
of his death, few Sundays passed that }} 
did not somewhere proclaim the messag| 
given to him by his Lord and Maste| 
This includes the time of his student ar 
professorship days. j 
He fought a good fight, 


he kept tl! 
faith, and he was given a glorious finis| 
I shall never forget the words spoken } 
him in his last conscious moments as }} 
was surrounded by his family. One me| 


sage to his youngest son, a your. 
man of twenty-two, indicates the dom 
nating influence of his entire life. J} 
this ambitious lad he said; “Lad, I wa 
you to go to the top, but, Philip, you w 
find it a barren place without the cfo} 
of Jesus Christ.”” Then he began to quo 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” ar 
not being able to finish, turned to 1} 
life’s companion, who rounded out #) 
verse: 

“Tow’ring o’er the wrecks of tiie} 

All the light of sacred story 

Gathers round its head sublime.” } 


Doctor Varney while in Sioux Fal 
married Miss Emma Tibbits on Aug. 
1888. They had five children—Roy 
Percy, Lois, Bernice and Philip, all | 
whom, with their mother, were preseé 
when this useful life ended. 

Work of Faculty 

During the past year Professor Varn 
served as pastor of the Baptist chut! 
at Diayton, Ore.; Prof. L. S. Shumak’ 
has preached regularly at Amity; Pr} 


x R. Schlauch for a portion of the year 
upplied our church at Gresham; Prof. 
|V. R. Frerichs has preached regularly at 
pouth Yamhill; while Dr. William James 
| ly has served until recently as pastor 
fi our church at Monmouth. His suc- 
essor on that field is Rev. J. W. Cabeen, 
tho has just closed a good work at 
edmond, Ore. Doctor Sly did an im- 
ortant work at Monmouth in prepara- 
/on for the coming of Brother Cabeen. 

| Doctor Sly also arranged for a church 
jacation Bible school institute which was 
Weld at the college on May 23-24. This 
vas interdenominational in character and 
vas designed for the entire state. Those 
tho participated in the program were 
‘Crs. J. J. Handsaker, Dr. W. T. Milliken, 
aptist director of religious education; 
octor W. L. Van Nuys, Presbyterian 
sligious work director; and Rev. F. N. 
sper, Methodist director of religious 
jlucation, and others. This institute 
as well attended and proved helpful. 

| Doctor Sly also arranged for a college 
ay in Yamhill county. In accord with 
is plan, representatives from Linfield 
ollege and Pacific College at Newberg 
povided speakers for every church and 
jinday school in the county for the pre- 
jntation of the value of Christian edu- 
‘tion. This plan worked out very suc- 
ssfully. 

Items of Interest 


‘The First church of McMinnville has 
ven its pastor, Dr. Charles L. Trawin, 
‘three months’ leave of absence, that 
‘May take a course in religious educa- 
mat the University of Chicago. While 
Chicago, Doctor Trawin will supply 
'2 Englewood church during the vaca- 
m of its pastor, Dr. Charles A. Brooks. 
The Baptist brotherhood of South 
md, Wash., sent Rev. J. L. Peringer 
a delegate to the Northwest Citizens’ 
w Enforcement Congress at Portland, 
“ey June 3-5. This congress was suc- 
$sful, with speakers from different 
tts of the world and representing dif- 
vent vocations, but the final conclusion 
|S that the eighteenth amendment is 
ite to stay and to be enforced. 


Rey. Andrew Swartz, pastor of our 
larch at Hartford, Wash., recently bap- 
2d seventeen as a result of a meeting 
which he was assisted by Evangelist 
vid F. Nygren. On June 8, Pastor 
vartz gave the hand of fellowship to 
2mty new members. 

Rev. Dean McMasters closed his work 
‘h the First church at Great Falls, 
mt, on June 1. He is reported to 
‘€ accepted a call to the Baptist church 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

‘astor Henry Van Engelen was sent 
‘the Northern Baptist Convention at 
/waukee with all expenses paid by his 
teh at Helena, Mont. While East he 
[visit his old home in Michigan. 

ev. T. E. Mack, district missionary in 
‘St Garfield county, Montana, has been 
vided with a new car. 

€v. E. R. Curry of Bozeman recently 
the privilege of baptizing three entire 
ilies, each consisting of husband, wife 
one child. 
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Montana was represented at the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Milwaukee by 
the following delegates: Rey. Henry 
Van Engelen, Helena; Rev. H. P. Crego, 
Lewistown; Rev. and Mrs. W. A.) Pets 
zoldt, Lodge Grass; Miss H. Mary Sun- 
dell, Bozeman; Rev. E. R. Curry, Boze- 
man; and Secretary G. Clifford Cress of 
Lewistown. 


Commencement at University 


of Redlands 
By JAMEs W. KyLe 

Friday afternoon, June 13, the foun- 
tain pens were racing fast across the 
pages of the last exams while the word 
“home” would come floating over the 
blackboards blurring out the questions. 
Homegoing for the weary undergraduate, 
homecoming it seems to the alumni who 
gather at commencement to see each 
other and hear the year’s experience. 

So to please both and to get the new 
ones and the old ones together, the reel 
rolled fast, and the familiar events made 
almost a continuous picture. Friday eve- 
ning the bright stars of song, string and 
key in the Fine Arts College entertained 
the music-loving with their annual re- 
cital. Saturday morning everybody was 
busy, arranging scenery, practicing 
songs, and stunts and plays, building 
booths of palm branches, gathering flow- 
ers and ferns for decorations, all for the 
Zanja-fiesta, the most colorful, fanci- 
ful and altogether distinctive celebration 
of all the commencement season. Every 
class and every club is supposed to have 
some “doings.” The Zanja is an ancient 
irrigation ditch dug by the Indians in the 
early days of California directed by the 
Spanish mission fathers, and it winds like 
any natural brook through the campus 
of the university, shaded by big alders 
and cottonwoods. Nothing can be stiff 
or tiresome down by the Zanja. 

It is easy to laugh with the brook, and 
its ripples sing an undertone to every 
song that floats across it from the great 
stage to the curving hillside above. The 
full moon gleams softly in reflection from 
its pools, while colored lights glimmer 
through the swaying branches above its 
waterfalls. This year a pageant from 
old Spain, planned and written up and 
costumed by our students proved that 
California, when she will, can be as Span- 
ish as Seville, and dance and sing and 
play as care-forgetfully. When Spain 
had glided off the stage an operetta, “A 
Kerry Kourting,” from Old Ireland ap- 
peared, and soon both Seville and Red- 
lands were forgotten in the clover- fields 
and potato-patches of Hibernia. The 
men’s glee club called us back again to 
California, always a happy return, their 
voices rolling up the hillslope in a won- 
derful harmony, or delighting us with the 
tale of Noah and his animals, a ship and 
amenagerie. In the chapel building two 
One-act plays were given by Prof. 
Nichols’ class in dramatics, “The Maker 
of Dreams” and “Overtones.” Theay.. 
W. C. A, presented a charming Japanese 
tea garden with real tea for all visitors, 
The Alaska Klub cooled the overheated 
with frozen dainties of all SOnt Suma 
sophomores took us back to Spain with 
enchalades hot with peppers, fine coffee 
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and tamales too. Meanwhile the alumni 
attracted the attention of everybody 
with their serpentine parade, singing the 
old songs of Redlands and giving the 
old yells almost forgotten now, 

Sunday morning, June 15, the Baptist 
Church, bright with pink oleanders, re- 
ceived the college procession. The bac- 
calaureate preacher was a man dear to 
the University of Redlands as its first 
professor of English, now pastor at Long 
Beach, Dr. Geo. D’ Knights. He ad- 
dressed the senior class with an unusual 
text from the book of Judges, “Among 
all this people there were seven hundred 
chosen men, left-handed; every one could 
sling stones at a hair-breadth and not 
miss.” 

Sunday evening we listened with great 
interest to a sermon by one of our own 
graduates, Oliver Cummings, who has 
just been appointed director of young 
people’s work in Southern California, and 
then an address by Dr. W. O. Lewis 
who gave us a vivid picture of his work 
in France, Belgium, Germany, Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia, rehabilitating Bap- 
tist churches, encouraging them and sup- 
plying their needs. 

Monday was a busy day. The alumni 
were present in large numbers, and noth- 
ing is so really satisfying in the life of 
a college as the return of her graduates, 
full of interest and affection. 


The graduating class marched in pro- 
cession to raise the class flag, then to 
the shady lawn at the east end of the 
administration building where many 
friends were awaiting them. The class 
prophecy appeared in the form of a let- 
ter supposed to be written to President 
Duke in 1934: the class will bequeathed 
various amusing duties and privileges to 
the juniors especially the right to a cer- 
tain secret picnic ground out in the hills 
sacred to the senior class. The class 
gift to the university campus this year 
was made in partnership with the junior 
class—a fine concrete pergola over the 
senior bench on the front lawn. The 
last ceremony was planting the class 
tree, a live oak. 

In the evening when the full moon was 
an hour high a great procession formed 
in the administration building for the 
first commencement assembly and gradu- 
ating ceremony to be held on the campus. 
The freshmen led the way, followed by 
the other classes, the faculty and the 
trustees, down the hill, under the rustling 
trees, up along the brook to the great 
concrete stage of the unfinished Greek 
theater. There the underclassmen 
paused and opened their double line, 
forming an aisle for the trustees, faculty 
and seniors to march through. The back 
and sides of the Stage were lined with 
green palms, the front was bordered with 
tall ferns and big white poppies that 
gleamed silvery in the moonlight. After 
the singing of “America” “and the in- 
vocation by Dr. S. W. Cummings, Presi- 
dent Duke introduced Dr. James Whit- 
comb Brougher. His theme was “The 
Chief Idea in Christian Education.” 

The new college song written by Pro 
fessors Van Osdel and Marsh was sung 
by the glee club. President Duke in 

(Continued on page 604) 
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Between Us 


q Tue Baptist and Missions are in the 
game to make this the best year we 
have ever had in our denomination, but 
we need people in the local churches to 
help us. How would you like to do a 
definite piece of Christian missionary 
work this summer right in your own 
church? Write to us at once and we 
will tell you. 

q “Please count me as one of the 1000 
persons to take subscriptions for THE 
Baptist. I spoke to our pastor this 
morning about it and he said he would 
be very much pleased to have me take 
up the matter. Yours for the service,” 
Mrs. Edith E. Karr, University Baptist 
Church, Seattle, Washington. This is 
the kind of cooperation we are seek- 
ing from the pastors. Now is the time 
to boost Tur Barrisr and Missions. 
There is no more effective way to serve 
your denomination during these im- 
portant summer months. Act now! 

{ The following paragraph is culled 
from a letter typical of many such com- 
ing to our office: “At our meeting last 
night I put in a few words for THE 
Baptist, the result as above (subscrip- 
tion). I feel that I can sincerely recom- 
mend the paper to any one in our de- 
nomination, and shall be glad to do so 
as opportunity presents.” 

J “I cannot close without a word of ap- 
preciation for Tur Barrist and the 
wealth of good things it brings to us 
each week,” writes a loyal subscriber who 
goes on to say in the same letter, “It is 
a pleasure to turn to THe Baprisr for 
July 5 and find the helpful article ‘What 
Shall I Do to be Radiantly Healthy?’ I 
am happy to welcome reading of this 
uplifting character in my own denomina- 
tional paper. Perhaps we do not hear 
as much of our religion as we should for 
such a practical purpose as bodily and 
mental health, but I firmly believe this 
phase should be recognized and stressed. 
An article every week of this type would 
not be too often.” How do you feel 
about it? 


(Continued from page 603) 


presenting the diplomas to the class of 
thirty-eight spoke briefly: “We, left be- 
hind, will not forget you; no more than 
the sculptor forgets his statue into which 
he has put his soul, than the achitect 
forgets his building, than the artist for- 
gets the painting into which he has 
worked his colors, can teachers forget 
the living souls which have been under 
their care four years.” Prizes were then 
awarded, in oratory to Roger Walch of 
Banning; in extempore speaking to Rus- 
sell Andrus of Fresno; for largest serv- 
ice to the university by a student, to 
Robert Thompson of Eugene, Ore., and 
the faculty junior scholarship for the best 
record in class through the sophomore 
year, to Elmer Hall of Pomona. The 
benediction was pronounced by Dr. S. 
W. Cummings, and the fifteenth college 
year of the University of Redlands was 


finished. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 588) 


The First church, Coffeyville, Kan., has 
voted to go into a unique building pro- 
gram. The plan includes three units. 
The first two units consist of Sunday- 
school building, the third of a church 
auditorium. The first unit will be ready 
some time this fall. This unit will consist 
of not only departments for Sunday 
school work but also for gymnasium and 
banquet room. The present building will 
be reserved and the new building will 
provide for about 450 people. 


The graduation of twenty-five young 
women from the Mounds School of 
Nursing was held at First church, St. 
Paul. This school is conducted under 
the auspices of the Northwest Baptist As- 
sociation and the girls received their 
training in three general hospitals in the 
Twin Cities. The commencement ad- 
dress was given by Rev. S. P. Shaw, state 
secretary of the South Dakota Conven- 
tion. Credentials as trained nurses were 
presented to the young women by Dr. 
George Earl, president of the North- 
west Baptist Hospital Association. 


At the request of the First Church of 
Berkeley, Cal., the Permanent Council 
of the San Francisco Bay Association 
met at the church, June 26 to consider 
the propriety of ordaining Mr. Thomas 
Moore Atkinson. Besides relating his 
Christian experience and call to the min- 
istry, Mr. Atkinson read a statement of 
Christian doctrine which excelled in sim- 
plicity, comprehensiveness and_ scholar- 
ship. After listening to these the council 
heartily recommended that the church 
proceed with his ordination. The ordi- 
nation service was held in the church, 
Tuesday evening, July 1. Dr. C. M. Hill, 
president of Berkeley Divinity School, 
from which the candidate was recently 
graduated, preached the ordination ser- 
mon. Invocation by M. L. Thomas; 
prayer, J. W. Bailey; welcome to the 
ministry, L. I. Hansen; charge to the 
candidate, Albert Ehrgott; benediction, 
Thomas Moore Atkinson. Mr. Atkinson 
is considering work is one of the im- 
portant churches of Salt Lake City. 


THE BAPTIST 


The annual meeting of the Free Baptist’ 
Woman's Missionary Society will be held 
in Jordan Memorial hall, Ocean Park, 
Me., Wednesday, July 30, 1924, at nine! 
o’clock a. m., for the following purposes:) 
To hear reports of officers and commit-| 
tees, for election of officers and for such, 
other business as may come before the 
meeting. 

T. E. Hughes, a prominent layman of 
Minneapolis, recently made a survey of 
Baptist churches having associate mem- 
bership. He found that in all the 
churches replying to his questionnaire 
the associate members are active, enter- 
ing into all the privileges and responsi-| 
bilities of the church, and supporting the 
cooperative program of the denomination 
with enthusiasm. There is nothing in 
this form of membership to indicate that 
it acts as a deterrent to the fullest liberty 
of the pastor in proclaiming the Baptist) 
faith. Many of the associate members 
and members of their families are later 
baptized into full membership, and regu- 
lar members of the churches which at 
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\ first opposed the reception of associate 
| members as an innovation have changed 
their minds after seeing it in operation 
‘and have become hearty supporters of 
the idea. 


_ On Friday evening, June 27, the North 
\Springfield church school (Vt.) gradu- 
ated its second teacher training class, 
eight people having completed the three 
years’ standard teacher training course 
under the leadership of Miss Carrie A. 
‘Upham. Those who took part in the 
graduating exercises were the pastor, 
\Rev. E. W. Weeks, Rev. George Pom- 
frey of Springfield, and Rev. H. B. Ran- 
‘kin of Ludlow who delivered the address. 


' A council on ordination was called 
iby the church in Fitzwilliam, N. H., June 
125, to advise with the church relative 
ito the ordination of its pastor Mr. H. 
‘P. George, a recent graduate of the 
'Gordon College of Boston. The council 
‘reported favorably to the church for or- 
‘dination. The services were held in the 
evening with Scripture reading by Rev. 
‘H. E. Danielson of Peterboro; prayer, 
Rev. F. D. Johnson, East Westmoreland; 
sermon, Pres. Nathan R. Wood, of Gor- 
don College of Theology and Missions, 
Boston; charge to candidate, Rev. ie 
K. Miller, of New Hampshire Conven- 
ion; charge to church, Rev. W. D. Swaf- 
jeld, Keene; ordination prayer, Rev. R. 
d. Tibbals, Antrim; hand of fellowship, 
Rev. D. M. Cleveland, West Swanzey. 


A prize of $100 for the best article on 
the subject of the importance of federa- 
pion and cooperation among the churches 
is offered by Mr. E. H. Seward, a Vir- 
yinia layman. The conditions of the 
sontest, as announced by Mr. Seward, 
ite as follows: “In order to secure a 
‘ymposium and a comprehensive com- 
yendium of the best reasons for federa- 
‘ion and cooperation of the churches, I 
will give the author of the best article 
im this subject a prize of $100. The 
pward is to be determined by a com- 
inittee to be appointed by the Federal 
Youncil of the Churches. All articles must 
ve submitted to the Federal Council of 
he Churches, 105 East 22nd St., New 
York, not later than Dec. Vel 9245. The 
tticles should not exceed 3000 words 
1 length.” 
| 


} 

| The first annual commencement of 
he Vermont school of religious educa- 
(ion was held at Vermont Academy, Sax- 
poms River, on Sunday, June 29, when 
urteen who had completed the three 
ears of summer school work recieved 
Heir diplomas. This school has now 
‘een conducted at Vermont Academy for 
firee years, under the auspices of the 
ermont Council of Religious Education 
mterdenominational). This year’s enrol- 
ent was about twice that of last year, 
ind the students are enthusiastic over 
We work now offered in the school. The 
structors from outside the state were 
i[rs. Elizabeth M. Finn, who taught 
‘Sychology, school administration and 
irinciples of week day religious educa- 
pon, and Prof. W. P. Behan of Ottawa 
| Biversity, who taught a mission study 
ass and a stewardship class, 


| 
| 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given 
$500,000 to the fine arts department of 
Harvard university in honor of President 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot. 


One old man, eighty-six years old, who 
lives in the hills near Henzada, Burma, 
walked fifteen miles to be baptized. Be- 
cause of the floods the native 
preachers could not reach the village, 
so he returned home and walked the 
fifteen miles again a few weeks 
later. The water was still too high for 
the preachers to reach the village. A 
third time the old man took the trip and 
with several others was baptized. 


On June 26, Earle John Woodberry 
and Frank Atwood Brown were ordained 
at the Lincoln Square Baptist Church, 
Worcester, Mass. Ordination sermon 
was by Pres. Nathan R. Wood of Gor- 
don College, Boston. Other parts by 
Rev. Floyd H. Adams, Rev. John S. 
Blair, Rev. C. J. Burton of Worcester, 
Rev A. B. Todd of Southbridge, Mass. 
Moderator, Rev. C. S. Pease of North- 
boro; clerk, Rev. B. W. Maxfield of 
Worcester. 


E. Leonard Smith was ordained at the 
West Sutton Baptist Church, West Sut- 
ton, Mass., July 1. The ordination ser- 
mon was by Pres. Crawford O. Smith of 
the Bethel Bible Institute, Dudley, Mass. 
Other parts by Rev. Isaac LaFleur, Rev. 
John S. Blair of Worcester, Rev. James 
W. Leonard of Holden, Mass., Rev. C. 
S. Pease, the moderator, of North- 
boro, and Rev. B. W. Maxfield, the clerk, 
Worcester. 


At the 105th anniversary exercises of 
the Dudley Street church, Boston, it was 
decided to build a Sunday-school building 
to cost $50,000 that will care for the over- 
flow of the school which now numbers 
1380, the largest enrolment in its history. 
One of the interesting gifts in the cam- 
paign for funds was the gift by the pas- 
tor of a new Ford coupe, which had 
been awarded him in “the most popular 
man in the Roxbury district” contest. 
Nearly $40,000 of the amount necessary 
for the building has been subscribed. The 
pastor will spend the summer at East 
Keansburg, N. J. All activities of the 
church will be continued during the sum- 
mer. 


Eight Mexicans were baptized in the 
First Baptist church of Indiana Har- 
bor, Monday evening, June 30. The local 
work among the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation, which numbers about 3000, is in 
charge of Mr. Felix Galindo, an able 
young Mexican, recommended by Rev. 
E, R. Brown, director of Mexican Work 
for A. B. H. M. S. and is partly supported 
by the Indiana State Convention. Mr. 
Galindo is not ordained, so Pastor A. 
H. McKee officiated for him at the bap- 
tismal service and also in two recent 
weddings in the group. For more than 
a year before the coming of Mr. Galindo, 
the work was fostered by the staff of 
Katherine House under the supervision, 
first of Miss Lillian Phillips, and later 
of Miss Leona Moore, who still serves 
in an advisory capacity. The new group 
has recently assumed part of the salary 
of their pastor. 
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With 700 delegates from all over the 
United States in attendance, the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Zionist 
Organization of America, the largest 
assembly held thus far in the history of 
the movement, opened on June 29 for a 
three-day conference in Pittsburgh. In- 
terest in the convention centers in the 
proposal to remove the world Zionist 
headquarters from London to Jerusalem. 


On Tuesday eveninz, June 17, the St. 
Johnsbury church (Vt.) of which’ Rev. 
W. M. Richardson is pastor, had a re- 
ception for thirty new members, the pas- 
tor and the new members being in the 
receiving line. After the reception re- 
marks were made by members of the 
church, and Rev. W. A. Davison, 
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“What Makes 
Home Valuable’. The attendance at 
the Sunday evening services has been 
unusually large, and the interest in all 
departments of church work is exceed- 
ingly encouraging. 

The American Geographical Society of 
New York has established a school for 
explorers. Specialized training in geo- 
eraphical surveying and field astronomy 
will be given. “Exploring and surveying 
expeditions must obtain the services of 
surveyors with initiative, practical ex- 
perience, and all-around knowledge of the 
subject if they are to take full advantage 
of the time and money at their disposal,” 
said Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the 
society, in explaining the purpose of the 
school. Dr. Hamilton Rice, the dis- 
tinguished South American explorer, in- 
stigated the scheme and is director of 
the school. The entire course, which 
is comparable with post-graduate work 


delivered an address on 
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at a university, should be accomplished 
in from one to two years. 


The Helen Montgomery Circle of the 
Lake Avenue church, Rochester, N. Y., 
recently adopted the following program 
written by Pearl Thomas, the corres- 
ponding secretary.” To be so strong that 
nothing can disturb our peace of mind; 
to talk health, happiness and prosperity 
to every one we meet; to make all our 
friends feel that there is something in 
them; to look on the sunny side of every- 
thing and make our optimisin come true; 
to think only of the best, to work only 
for the best and to expect only the best; 
to be just as enthusiastic about the suc- 
cess of others as we are about our own; 
to forget the mistakes of the past and 
press on to greater achievements of the 
future; to wear a cheerful countenance 
at all times, and to have a smile ready 
for every one; to give so much time to 
ihe improvement of ourselves that we 
have no time to criticize others; to be 
too big for worry, too noble for anger, 
too strong for fear; to think well of our- 
selves and to proclaim this fact to the 
world—not in loud words but in good 
deeds; to live in the faith that the uni- 
verse is on our side so long as we are 
true to the best in us; to give thanks 
unto God for all things; to bless his 
holy name, to sing, pray and trust in his 
mercy whether we understand our pres- 
ent cross or not.” 


The proposal of the war department 
to put over an experimental mobiliza 
tion of our citizens sometime in Sep- 
tember is meeting with no little opposi- 
tion in the columns of the religious press 
of the country. John Haynes Holmes 
in Unity says “We think the thing an 
absurdity where it is not actually a 
crime. The revolt of non-pacifists against 
this project, however, is an event which 
must not go unnoted and _ uncoim- 
mended.” The Christian Register has 
this to say about what has become known 
as a national ‘Goose-step Day.” 

“The Washington propaganda for a 
military mobilization next September of 
our 110,000,000 citizens,” it says, “which 
number of necessity includes even the 
little children, is in our judgment the 
worst exhibition of the bristling war 
spirit that we have heard of since Wil- 
helm rushed in madness from maneuver 
to maneuver, from Wiesbaden to Posen, 
in the decade immediately preceding the 
Great War. It is a Prussian-spirited 
shame, filled with dangers to both our 
political and moral well-being which no 
man can calculate. For a nation whose 
resources of defense are incomparable 
among all the nations of the earth to 
play the braggart and the bully, is, as 
the wise of this world already rightly 
say, sO mean as to make us hang our 
heads and then rise up and resolve to 
put decent ideas and idealists in control 
of our national government.” The edi- 
tor of the Christian Register has no use 
for pacifism in the absolutist sense of 
the word. He supported the war. But 
he goes on to say, “The reason we have 
pacifism is to be found in the unspeak- 
able militarism whose agents flood the 


(Continued on page 607) 
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The Editor’s Notes on the 


Lesson for August 3 
Lesson Text: John 1:35-51, 
Golden Text: John 1:48. 


The practical value of this lesson is 
very great because it reveals the finest 
elements . gf salesrnmanship. “Winning 
others to Christ” is the sub-topic and 
it is this topic we shall follow in our 
notes. Three steps in winning others 
to Christ are illustrated here. 

Finding 

The art of Andrew in finding Peter 
is also the art of Philip who finds 
Nathaniel. It implies the fact that An- 
drew knew Petei1 in a most intimate 
way. They were brothers, brought up 
in the same home, working at the same 
occupation and sharing the same _ in- 
terests. Andrew had tound Peter long 
before he went in search of him on this 
eventful day. 
Peter’s life and disposition, hopes and 
wishes, that Andrew did not know. This 
gave Andrew an approach to Peter along 
the path of common knowledge and in- 
terests which enabled him to win his 
brother to Christ in a most natural way. 
There is entirely too much professional 
evangelism and not enough personal 
evangelism in the sense of brother win- 
ning brother, friend winning friend, 
fisherman winning fisherman, merchant 
winning merchant and workman winning 
workman. It is easy to find the man 
we know and with whom we have com- 
mon interests and experiences. Even 
Jesus had to get next to men by the 
route of incarnation and sympathy be- 
fore he could find them. 

Saying 

When 
had something to say to him. It 4 
an old saying that it is one thing to 
have to say something and quite another 
thing to have something to say. Andrew 
had a personal testimony to offer. He 
had been somewhere, had seen some- 


thing and had made a most significant | 


discovery. He had _ discovered that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah. In 
this discovery he was aided by his chief, 


‘there was little about - 


Andrew found his brother he | 


EE | 


John the Baptist, but it was largely made | 


through his own initiative. He had prob- 
ably known Jesus as one of the young 


men of Nazareth but now there is added © 
to this knowledge the conviction that | 
in Jesus he had found the Messiah. Only | 
a Jew can appreciate what this meant | 


to Andrew. At any rate he had made 
a discovery for himself and his first 
impulse was to share it with another. 


The extension of Christianity is based | 
upon personal testimony to a personal | 


expérience. 
Bringing 
Andrew brought his brother to Jesus. 
Of course Peter was willing. Having 
introduced Peter to Jesus, Andrew re- 
tired and allowed Peter to have his own 
personal experience with Jesus. He did 


not try to impose upon his brother his | 


own views or his own experience. It 


was enough for him to find his brother, | 


testify to what he had experienced, bring 


him to Jesus and let Jesus do the rest. | 


These are the three logical steps in all 
worthy and successful efforts in winning 
men to Christ, 


F 
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(Continued from page 606) 
press with the venom of fictitious hates 
and imaginary alarms.” It does seem 
that the Christian conscience of the na- 
tion is thoroughly aroused with a de- 
termination to find a way to outlaw war. 


On June 26 the First church of Ches- 
ter, Vt., held a recognition service for 
the new pastor, Rev. George C. S. Mac- 
Kay. Participating in the service were 
former pastors, Rev. Henry Crocker of 
Chester and Rev. R. M. Jones of El 
Paso, Ill., pastors of the local churches, 
Rey. George Pomfrey, pastor of the 
Calvary church at Springfield, Vt., who 
offered the prayer of recognition, Rey. 
W. A. Davison, secretary of Vermont 
Convention, who gave the address of 
recognition, and Rev. W. Douglas Swaf- 
field, pastor of the First Church of 
Keene, N. H., who gave the charge to 
the church. The new vested choir of 
forty voices, under the leadership of Mrs. 
G. E. Earle, also participated in the serv- 
ice. Mr. MacKay comes to Vermont 
after eleven years of signally successful 
pastoral work, in his last pastorate hav- 
ing baptized about 150 people. He has 
already baptized eleven into the mem- 
bership of the Chester church. 


“My brothers, this evening while you 
were kneeling yonder at the altar, you 
were shown the Great Light in Masonry, 


and were taught in a simple and beautiiul 


explanation the Mason’s attitude toward 
the Book of Books. You were told that 
Freemasonry commands each of its vo- 
taries to seek therein the way to ever- 
lasting life and urges upon each faith- 


| fully to direct his steps through life by 


the light he there shall find and as he 
Bere shall find it... . In this book are 


| laid down the principles of successful liv- 


ing. Its great men loom large upon the 
background of the world’s history. And 


| they have left behind them—here—the 
| testimony that the keeping of God’s laws 


| and the doing of God's will are the 
) things most worth living for... And, 
my brothers, that your feet may not 
stumble, that your path may be well 


lighted, your lodge places in your hands 
tonight your own copy of the Great 


| Light with the prayer that it may in- 
i deed be a lamp unto your feet and 2 
‘light unto your path, and in the hope 


how love I thy law.’” 


that each of you may be able to exult, 
with the psalmist when he cries: ‘Oh, 
According to 
The Continent this is the address to the in- 
itiates of a Masonic lodge in Buffalo 
when a copy of the Bible is presented to 
each of them. 


City Temple in London has been ob- 
serving its fiftieth anniversary. It seems 
a little difficult to realize that a church 


of such worldwide fame has had only 


loss of prestige. 
bell, although his eccentricities 
ened at times to submerge his brilliancies, 


fifty years of history. But its eminence 
is of course the eminence of Joseph 
Parker. Such a preacher as he could not 
for thirty years preach in any one place 
without making that place famous. Since 
his death, however, there has been no 
Even Reginald Camp- 
threat- 
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Why Sin and Suffering? 
(Continued from page 595) 

the right. And thus gvoing 

through life, he gradually tends, if his 

will be on that side, to do the right and 


to choose 


shun. the wrong. And thus, with help 
from above, his. character is gradually 
formed. By a divinely created capacity, 


as he grows up he learns to love one of 
his race whom he later takes as his mate. 
Thus he learns to love one of his own 
kind. To them children are born, who 
bring love with them into the world, and 
thus by both he learns to love unselfishly. 

Through the Bible and the teachings of 
Christ, he learns also of the nature and 
love of the Father and gradually learns 
to love him; thus we see produced before 
our eyes an independent soul with a love, 
chosen of his own free will, for the Father 
of the universe—a creature who, so far 
aS we can see, could be produced in no 
other way. 


Is not this the reason that sin and suf- 
fering are permitted in the world? That 
they are the inevitable by-products of the 
creation in the world of beings endowed 
with absolute freedom of will and choice 
—who come into this world with no 
knowledge of right and wrong save the 
conscience with which the Father of the 
universe has endowed each one of us and 
who are thus left to themselves to de- 
velop—with his help so far as asked for— 
their own independent spirits into such 
natures as their choices between good 
and evil lead them to? 


Are not sin and suffering therefore the 
unavoidable attendants of the existence in 
this universe of beings who are forming 
their various characters independent of 
and different from those with which they 
were created? Therefore they are beings 
who are the architects not simply of their 
own fortunes, but indeed architects—and 
possibly it may even be artists—not in 
marble or bronze, destined to exist eter- 
nally. 
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The Saving Sense 


Tuneful Tinkering. 
Advertisement—“Wanted, plumber to 
set bathroom fixtures and sing. We 
furnish everything.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Bein’ contented wif yer lot,” said 
Uncle Eben, “ain’t no excuse foh not 
hustlin’ to git de mortgage off’n it.” 


In the old days crossing the Atlantic 
afforded a thrill, but now it is more ex- 
citing to stay at home and cross the 
street —Duluth Herald. 


607 
A Wall Street man, keen having 
proficient clerks in his employment, had 
each applicant submit 
amination on business. 
tion the “Who 
the first One applicant an 
swered it by writing: “Noah successfull, 
floated the first company while the rest 
of the world was in liquidation.” 

—College of the Pacific Weekly. 


on 


to a written ex 


At one exaniina 
formed 


question was: 


company?” 


William Jewell College 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


A fully accredited college. Faculty special- 
ists in their departments; regular college 


courses leading to A. B. degree 
fessional courses for Law, Medicine, Engineer- 
ing, Commerce and Agriculture. Beautiful 
Campus. Large Gymnasium, modern Dormi- 
tories; extensive Library; excellent laboratories; 
wholesome physical, social, moral and religious 
conditions. Expenses $350 to $400 per year. 
For catalog or other information, address. 


H. C. Wayman, President. 


and pre-pro- 
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Keuka College, Keuka Park, vo‘ 
A home college for women. Beau- 


tiful location on the west shore of 
Lake Keuka, four miles by trolley 
from Penn Yan. Carefully selected 
group of students. Modern features 
of college administration. Small 
classes, personal attention given to 
the complete development of the stu- 
dent. Board, room, and tuition $500 
per year. Two new buildings now be- 
ing erected. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 20. 


A. H. Norton, Ph.D., President 


a 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women 
Bible study, Religious Education and 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


in 
in 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New 
College Dormitory. Campus 25 acres. 72nd 
year. Term opens September roth, 1924. 
For catalog address. 
Rev. Wm. P. McKeEer, DEAN 

Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


ps} A Graduate School of Theology 
of high scholastic standards and 
evangelical loyalty. Degree of 
BaD 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, college 
standards, vroad curriculum. Degree of Th. B. 
NAaLHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions Boston. Mass 


The Southern Baptist Tikaaleseteal Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept. 23. 


faculty; wide range of theological study. 
Pressley Smith, 
write to 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive 


If help is needed to pay board, write to Mr. B. 
treasurer of the Student’s Fund. 


For catalogue or other information, 
E. Y. MULLINS, President. 
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THE BAPTIST, 


A Statement by the Commission on Foreign Missions 


ment to the denomination. 


the near future. 


hear.” 


inquiry. 
the fund. 


fairly to the denomination. 


that we address ourselves. 


appointed: 


SIGNED: 


to which we have been asked to address ourselves. 


one of its earliest actions put on record the following motion: ¢ i 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society invite and receive all information, charges and supporting evidence submitted to it 
in writing and shall at its own option hear any qualified person who may request such hearing or whom it may wish to 


Our commission has no desire to protect anyone or any group. 


The Commission on Affairs of Foreign Mission Society— 


W° the members of the commission on the affairs of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society appointed by Pres- 
ident Shank on the authorizetion of the Northern Baptist Convention, desire to make the following preliminary state- 


The commission met in New York on June 17, remaining in session three days. Subsequent meetings will be held in 
There is no member of the commission who would not prefer to escape the arduous and difficult task 
Since we have been appointed, however, we would assure all concerned 
that we shall attempt to do the task assigned as fairly and thoroughly as it lies in our power, and we ask all to unite 
with us in prayer that the results may be such as to forward confidence and unity of action. 

In order that the commission may have before it all matters that are worthy of its attention the commission as 
“RESOLVED, That the commission on the affairs of the Ameri- 


The commission also would be glad to have attached to all information the names and addresses as far as possible 
of the people who are quoted or witnesses who may be. written to in support of evidence presented. Communications should 
be addressed to any member of the committee or to the address of the chairman or the secretary. 

Because of the fact that the sum of $25,000 was voted to be put at the disposal of the commission, and because some 
seem to have assumed that the commission might necessarily feel warranted in spending the entire amount, we desire to 
assure the denomination that we will spend just as small a part of this amount as is consonant with a careful and thorough 
The members of the commission will, of course, serve without compensation, their bare expenses being borne by 


We desire to conduct our inquiries in a way to cause the least possible interference with the splendid work of our 
missionaries whose great sacrifice and devotion we recognize. 
It is anxious simply to inquire as to the truth and report 
This we will try to do, but we are conscious also of our obligation to protect the vast treas- 
ury which our foreign mission enterprise represents, a treasury into which has been poured the sacrifices, prayers, and 
even the lives of our Baptist forebears, and those who are sacrificing there today. 
its purification and its stfengthening and the bringing to it of the largest possible measure of cooperative enthus‘asm 


It is to the protection of that heritage, || 


> 


We take this opportunity to remind the constituency of the closing paragraph of the resolution under which we were 
“In view of the appointment of this commission and pending its report, the convention urges our constitu- 
ents everywhere not to withhold or divert their missionary funds to other agencies, but to send them to the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, especially in view of the fact. that the new program provides for a possible designation of such funds in a 
way to insure that they will be used according to the desires of designators.” 


MRS, HORACE F. COMPTON, 518 West Roy street, Seattle, Wash. 
HON. J. A. CRANE, Pittsburgh. 

REV. J. F. HERGET, 15 West Ninth street, Cincinnati. 

REV. J. C. MASSEE, Tremont Temple Church, Boston. 

MRS. JOHN NUVEEN, 5312 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago. 


JUDGE HARVEY F. 
N. Y., Secretary. 
REV. A. W. 


REMINGTON, 911 Wilder Building, Rochester, 


BEAVEN, Rochester, N. Y., Chairman, 


(Continued from page 607) 


stood on that great vantage height and 
passed from it with universal regard at- 
tending him. And Joseph Fort Newton, 
though but a transient visitor from 
America, had there a career, powerful in 
spite of its brevity. And every testimony 
is that the present minister, Norwood 
the Australian, is impressing London tre- 
mendously. 


C. O. Johnson, pastor of the First 
church, Tacoma, Wash., who has been 
visiting his home folks in Tennessee 
since the convention in Milwaukee called 
at THE Baptist office on July 3, on his 
way back to the Pacific coast. He is 
enthusiastic about the convention going 
to Seattle next summer, and is already 
planning to show the delegates by char- 
tered steamboat the beauties of Puget 
Sound and the hospitality of the Bap- 
tists of Tacoma. 


Through its failure to reach our office 
the above important initial announce- 
ment of the commission on foreign mis- 
sions is delayed. We are glad however 
to give it to our readers even if it is a 
bit late. It reveals the spirit of the com- 
mission and the determination to get at the 
bottom of all charges, while at the same 
time conserving the good name and her- 
itage of the Foreign Society. 

Canon H. W. G. Stocken, for many 
years a missionary to the Blackfoot In- 
dians on the Canadian prairies, is doing 
an interesting work for them now in his 
home at Victoria, B. C. He is printing, 
on a small press built for the purpose, 
what is said to be the first book of 
scriptures in the Blackfoot language 
Canon Stocken originated the language 
characters, which are syllabic and re- 
semble shorthand. He started with 
seventy-two characters, but has reduced 
them to forty. They are so easy to mas- 


ter that some members of the trib 
learned ito write in a few evenings. 

Dr. R. A. Torrey, one of the war horse 
of fundamentalism, has resigned as pas 
tor of the Church of the Open Door an 
as dean of the Bible Institute at Lo 
Angeles, California. No announcemen 
is made as to his plans, but beyond ques 
tion evangelism will have a large plac 
in them. | 

Mr. Lloyd George, addressing th 
students of Cliff College, a Wesleya 
training institution for evangelists 1] 
England, remarked that, as a reactio 
from the war, there has been a certai| 
materialistic hardening, and that spiril| 
ual awakening is needed now more tha| 
ever. He prophesied that it is coming 
Said he: “There will be a. great i 
surgence of the spirituality which lie 
deep in the nature of man, and it wi 
burst forth probably in a current such 4 
has never been seen.” 
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ished Every Week by the Nortnet®: 


1B ee those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
Forever shatter’d and the same forever— 


Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 


—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Rev. Lester A. Lawrence was ordained 
at the Quinton church, Quinton, Newis 
July 10, with Rev. J. L. Teasdale of 
Vineland as moderator and Rev. L. A. 
Schwering of Newfield, clerk. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. I.’S. Hankins of Toms 
River and charge to the candidate by 
Rev. F. W. Randall of Quinton. 

First church of Homestead, Pa., Rev. 
C. E. Griffin, pastor, received eleven into 
the fellowship of the church on Sunday, 
July 6. Miss Martha E. Vehnizen has 
been engaged by the church as muis- 
sionary worker and director of religious 
education. A campaign stressing per- 
sonal evangelism will be inaugurated the 
latter part of September by Dra jan 
Conant of Chicago. 

Several pastors send to our office 
mimeographed copies of typewritten 
news sheets which are published weekly. 
FE. M. Rhoades of Jackson, Mich., gets 
out such a sheet filled with original 
headlines and pastoral jottings which 
keeps his members “pepped up” all the 
time. “The Parsonage Special” is an- 
other of the same kind issued by the par- 
sonage committee of the First church, 
Royersford, Pa., H. S. Crossan, pastor. 


Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks, professor of 
anthropology, University of Minnesota, 
and chairman of the division of an- 
thropology and psychology, National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C., de- 
livered an address on “The Dawning 
Era of Science” at the seventieth an- 
nual commencement of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, June 18, on which occasion the col- 
lege conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of science. Doctor Jenks 
is an alumnus of Kalamazoo College,, 
class of 1891. 

At the recent convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association in Provi- 
dence, R. I., the question arose as to 
just what young people were thinking 
regarding the place of the church and its 
ministry. The association decided to at- 
tempt to find out, hence is announcing a 
prize contest, offering three prizes of 
$50, $25 and $10 for the best papers pre- 
sented by any group of high-school age 
on the subject. “Does it make any dif- 
ference to our town whether or not our 
church continues its Sunday services and 
its other activities?” The words “syna- 
gogue” and “Sabbath” may be substituted 
for the words “church” and “Sunday.” 
Groups not connected with any church 
are invited to participate in the contest 
by selecting some one church in the 
community as “our church.” The final 
time limit for the papers is March 1, 
1925 and the maximum word limit is 
2500 words. All reports are to be mailed 
to the Religious Education Association, 
308 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, and 
are to be signed with a pseudonym—the 
actual name and address of the group as 
well as the pseudonym to be listed on a 
separate attached sheet. 


Dwight J. Harris, M. D., Evanston, IIl., 
is a great friend of Christian education. 
His gifts to Berkeley Divinity School 
have been the means of assisting that 
worthy institution to reach its present 
splendid proportions. Recently he has 
offered $25,000 for the endowment on 
condition that $75,000 additional is added 
by others. 

The campaign for Northwestern Hos- 
pital, to be located between Minneapolis 
and St. Paul in the Midway district and 
to cost a million dollars, has now pro- 
gressed to the point where $481,398 is re- 
ported as being pledged, including the 
value of the site. The campaign goes 
steadily on and covers five states—Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa and North and 
South Dakota. In the meantime Baptists 
are doing hospital work and conducting a 
training school for nurses in connection 
with Mound’s Park Sanitarium, Merriam 
Park and Midway hospitals. 

The Wisconsin Convention in coop- 
eration with the M. & M. board has done 
a fine thing in providing an annuity for 
Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Hulburt. For twen- 
ty-five years Dr. Hulburt served the Bap- 
tists of Wisconsin as superintendent of 
missions, and for the past three years 
he has been in charge of the general work 
in Milwaukee and other cities of the 
state. This honored couple are now free 
to enjoy themselves without the burden 
of responsibility which they have borne 
for years. We do not know what their 
plans are but THe Baptist congratulates 
them on “ this freedom” and extends its 
best wishes. In this connection we take 
pleasure in announcing the marriage of 
Lillian Isabel the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Hulburt to-Maurice C. Sjoblom on 
July 12. Dr. A. Le Grand performed 
the marriage ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sjoblom will make their home in Chi- 
cago. 


Di W. HULBURD 
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This fine sentiment is taken from thi 
printed bulletin of the first church 
Bridgeport, Conn., C. A. Decker, pastor! 
“Our home is Bridgeport, our field i 
the world, our business is to serve hu 
manity. Why not enlist with us?” 


Willis G. Clark for a number of year} 
pastor of the group of hospitals an! 
hotels connected with the Mayo clinid 
Rochester, Minn., has been compelle! 
to give up his work on account of sever’ 
illness and is now in Northfield, Minn) 
where he wus pastor tor so long. | 


The first camp for men ever conducte, 
by the Chicago Y. M. C. A. and one 
the few camps for men in the countr| 
is being conducted in the Lac Du Flam 
beau Chippewa Indian Reservation. Hur 
dreds of young men who have been i 
the habit of spending their vacations 2 
resorts dancing to jazz music till lat 
at night, have signed up this year fe 
a wholesome recreative outing in a Chri 
tian environment. Several Sunday-schoq 
classes of young men plan to attend i 
a body. | 


Trinity Church, Marion, Chio, Georg 
M. Landis pastor, is still feeling the goo 
effects of the state evangelistic confe) 
ence held last December. The membe 
ship became so filled with the spirit ¢ 
evangelism that two gospel teams hay 
been organized, one by the B. Y. P. U 
and the other by the Royal Bible Clas 
Both of these teams have held a nun 
ber of meetings in pastorless churche) 
and this summer they are making | 
possible for some rural pastors to hay. 
much needed vacations. 


Dr. J. H. Franklin, foreign secretal 
of the Foreign Mission Society, in ai 
dressing the Denver convention of fl 
B. Y. P. U. of A, directed attentic. 
to one of the serious handicaps undi 
which Christianity labors in the eyes | 
people of other faiths when he referr¢ 
to the racial and religious prejudic) 
which exist so plzinly and_ general! 
among followers of the Christian belit 
The only inference to be gained fro! 
the existence of racial and religious i) 
tolerance among the members of | 
church which stands for brotherhood a1 
good-will toward all is that the Chri 
tian who entertains such sentiments — 
guilty of hypocrisy. It is apparent th 
the disciple of the gospel who is accusi. 
of not practicing that which he preach» 
can hardly expect to achieve success | 
the field of conversion. Not that tl 
individual missionary:or foreign work: 
may not exemplify in every way tl 
humility of the lowly Nazarene and pé 
sonally represent the very essence 
his creed; but behind him is present 
the spectacle of a great Christian nati 
in which racial and religious faction 
ism is so rife as to constitute a mena 
to national peace and harmony. 


] 
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Rev. Stanley A. McKay died at Frank- 
linville, N. Y., on June 18. He was for a 
‘time president of Shurtleff College, but 
for a number of years, on account of 
failing health, he has not been active. 


i When students for the ministry return 
ie their home town for vacation it is a 
-\fine act of courtesy on the part of the 
pastor to ask them to preach. Russell 
Andrus of Fowler, Cal., a student of Red- 
lands University, pledged to go as a mis- 
sionary, had this courtesy extended to 
him by his pastor, John P. Speed, on 
‘July 6, when he supplied the pulpit to 
'the great delight and edification of the 
‘congregation. 


Rev. R. La Rue Cober has been called 
o share with Dr. James M. Stifler the 
work of First church, Evanston. Mr. 
‘Cober was graduated from Denison and 
‘ast June from Rochester Seminary. He 
‘mas had a varied experience in church 
lwork and was for two years in the 
1A. E. F. At Evanston Mr. Cober will 
fave special charge of the religious edu- 
ation and the young people’s work. He 
>egan his work on July 1. 


Westbourne Park Baptist Church 
(London) is anticipatitig a future which 
will honor and carry forward the great 
work of its founder, Dr. John Clifford. 
Says the pastor, Rev. S. W. Hughes, “Dr. 
clifford’s place in the heart of our de- 
nomination leads us to the belief that all 
ur churches, even the remotest village 
vhurch, would desire to participate in 
uch a memorial, and we bear in mind 
she acknowledged leadership of Dr. Clif- 
jord as the Baptist “prophet” among all 
our churches, and the work he did 
hroughout the denomination. Our pro- 
vosals are: To place a bronze bust of 
he doctor in the church vestibule. To 
rect Clifford memorial rooms for Sun- 
‘ay-school and institute work. To de- 
velop the home mission work—so dear 
o Dr. Clifford—centered in Bosworth 
Mall, Clifford’s Temperance Inn and Hall 
Park.” 


_ “Praying runner from Scotland is 
)lympic hero,” is a newsnaper headline 
‘nnouncing the victory of Rev. Eric Lid- 
‘ell in the 400 meter race in Paris. Fol- 
wing his custom Liddell read several 
ages from a big family Bible in the 
‘Tessing-room, and with bowed head 
vhispered a prayer for strength before 
iking the field. This is a fine illustra- 
on of the law of prayer in the king- 
om of God. Liddell had done every- 
ling in his power to conserve and de- 
‘slop his strength and speed by abstain- 
|g from anything that would deplete his 
ergy or lessen his efficiency and by 
pllowing faithfully the long, hard grind 
{ training necessary to win an Olympic 
vent; but he. was wise enough to under- 
,and that the race is not to the swift and 
at battles are won not by might nor 
7 Power. There is a “thus saith the 
ord” which reveals a spiritual world 
id a fountain of energy which can be 
ached only by prayer. This Scotch 
puth has again taught us the lesson 
easily forgotten and neglected that 
ork and prayer are invincible in any 
orthy undertaking. 


Rebuilding of the First Church of 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, will be completed by 


Sept. 1. Auditorium Space has been 
doubled and twelve extra class rooms 
added. The building will be a brick 


veneer furnished with new furniture 
throughout. Membership is now 879 and 
supports four missions, one being for the 
French people. 


Some months ago the department of 
social education of the Publication So- 
ciety announced a temperance story prize 
contest for stories embodying some facts 
or principles bearing upon temperance 
or prohibtion. One hundred and forty 
manuscripts were submitted and it re- 
quired some time for the judges to reach 
a decision. They have announced their 
award as follows: $50, Hansford L. Sim- 
mons, McComb, Miss.; $25, Mrs. Homer 
L. Grice, Washington, Ga.; $15, Walter 
W. Hukbard, Philadelphia; $10, Miss 
Amanda M. Hicks, Turlock, Cal. 


Since 1920 Father and Son week has 
been observed jointly by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
and the International Committee of the 
YoenieC. A. durink the week that in- 
cludes Armistice day. This year the 
dates are November 9-15 This includes 
two Sundays. The first Sunday is Armis- 
tice Sunday with emphasis upon the idea 
of a true patriotism. The second Sun- 
day is given to emphasizing in church 
and Sunday school the father and son re- 
fationship itself. Wednesday is church 
day. Friday is banquet day, when tens 
of thousands of boys and their fathers 
will come together for good times and 
inspiring addresses. Saturday will be 
given over to recreation on the part of 
men and their sons together. Full in- 
formation and literature as to observing 
days can be secured from the state Sun- 
day-school association, a local Y. M. C. 
A., or the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, 5 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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Prohibition has done more for thrift 
than all the Poor Richard almanacs ever 
printed and more for “better, safer work” 
than all the “safety first” propaganda; 
it is the first and only “all wool” thinner 
out of jails, poor houses and asylums. 
—Williamsport Index. 

A twenty-one-year-old inmate of the 
Nazareth Institute for the Blind, in Mon- 
treal, is the recipient of a traveling 
scholarship from the Province of Que- 
bec, won in a musical contest, which will 
enable him to continue his musical studies 
in Europe. The cash value of the scholar- 
ship is $3000. 

“Dear Editor: Please publish the fol- 
lowing news item: The Baptist church 
of Newfield, N. Y., is without a pastor as 
Rev. Otis S. Bancroft is soon leaving. He 
is considering pastoral or evangelistic 
work elsewhere should the Lord lead. 
This church will listen to candidates for 
pastor by appointment.” For frankness 
and brevity we commend this letter to 
all other churches which face a similar 
situation. 


Grand Island College is making phe- 
nomenal progress under the guidance of 
President J. M. Wells. The equipment 
of the college is being improved by the 
addition of new buildings, including the 
president’s residence. The dormitories 
are undergoing a thorough redecoration 
and new apparatus is being placed in the 
chemistry laboratory. The campaign for 
funds which will be pushed this year has 
for its objective the adding of $50,000 
to the permanent endowment and at least 
one new college building. The summer 
school is now in session, and the sum- 
mer assembly of Nebraska Baptists will 
gather on the campus Aug. 3-10. J. D. 
Collins, the dean of the assembly, has 
secured an_ excellent faculty among 
whom are William Axling of Japan, I. 
G. Matthews of Crozer seminary, Earl 
Cressey of China and F. W. Ripley of 
Colorado. 


Fifty-two countries sent 2810 delegates 
to the world’s ninth Sunday-school con- 
vention, which was held in Glasgow, 
Scotland, June 18-26, Forty-two denomi- 
nations were represented, and ninety mis- 
sionaries were among the delegates. It 
was a larger convention, in point of rep- 
resentation, than any of its predecessors, 
and notable in the series for the charac- 
ter of its constructive planning. The 
convention theme, “Jesus Christ for the 
Healing of the Nations,” provided for 
an exaltation of Jesus and an emphasis 
on his program that inspired speakers 
and hearers as well. This was the domi- 
rant note of the program of eight days, 
and perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the great gathering was its world vision 
in its planning and legislation. Never 
before have so many countries sent their 
official Sunday-school Organization lead- 
ers to confer on problems of Christian 
education; and never has there been such 
a note of deep-abounding spirituality in 
world convention proceedings. The 
convention was held jn St. Andrew’s 
Hall, with an auditorium capacity for 
3000 hearers, and at many sessions there 
was “standing room only” for late 
comers, 
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Rev. G. H. O’Donnell of Rock, Mass., 
has declined the call to become pastor 
of the Nepperham Avenue church of 
Wionicers, <uNeusx.s 


Tue Baptist is in receipt of a formal 
announcement of the marriage of Rose 
Mathilda, daughter of Mrs. Amanda C. 
Lind to Rev. Guy E. Crippen at Estes 
Park, Colo., on July 7, 1924. Mr. Crip- 
pen is the popular pastor of the Irving 
Park church, Chicago. 


The First church, Pasadena, Cal., John 
M. Dean, pastor, voted at a recent busi- 
ness meeting to proceed with the build- 
ing of the new church auditorium which 
is to cost $329,880 according to the low- 
est bid submitted and accepted. This is 
one of our great churches, and the en- 
thusiastic response to the militant min- 
istry of Pastor Dean on the part of the 
members is felt not only in Pasadena 
but in the ever-widening work of the 
kingdom of God in the whole world. 


The Beulah church of Detroit, with 
Herman Lang pastor, is forging to the 
front in a remarkable way. In a little 
less than two years the church has re- 
ceived 205 new members. The late 
Arthur Treadway was so deeply inter- 
ested in the work that he left $25,000 
in his will for the extension and sup- 
port of this church. An educational and 
evangelistic program sustained with en- 
thusiasm and loyalty is responsible for 
the fine results. The church has now 


843 members and has set its goal for 
1000 by Easter, 1925. 


Rev. T. N. Marsh of Alton, IIl., died 
while on a street car on the morning of 
July 4. He is the father of Doctor 
Marsh, pastor of the First church of 
Decatur. T. N. Marsh was one of the 
very last of the pioneer Baptist min- 
isters of Illinois. He was 83 years of 
age and had been fifty-seven years in 
the active ministry. Two days before 
his death he preached for a large au- 
dience in a country church. His funeral 
service was held from the Upper Alton 
church and in accordance with his de- 
sire was conducted by his children. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Polish Baptists was held in Toledo, Ohio, 
last month. The pastors’ conference was 
addressed by F. L. Anderson, president 
of the International Seminary, N. J., in 
two messages, “The Foreign-Speaking 
Church in America” and “Trained Chris- 
tian Leadership.” Dr. W. O. Lewis, 
commissioner of Baptist affairs in 
Europe, stirred the conference with his 
appeal for Baptists in Poland. A Polish 
women’s missionary society was organ- 
ized through the efforts of Alice Brim- 
son, who also spoke on Christian 
Americanization. The letters from the 
churches were encouraging. Starting in 
1894, Baptist work among Polish peo- 
ple in America has grown until there 
are now twenty-three churches with a 
combined membership of 1405. The next 
meeting will be held in Milwaukee. The 
following officers were elected: Rev. 
Jos. Rzepecki, president, Rev. W. 
Chrzanewski, vice-president, Rev. M. 
Pawlewski, secretary, and Rev. H. 
Schilke, treasurer. 


Walter Fowle, pastor of the First 
church, Greeley, Colo., is meeting with 
great encouragement in his work. On 
the first Sunday of July he received 
twenty new members into the fellow- 
ship of the church. The daily vacation 
Bible school just closed had a large en- 
rolment and an excellent session. A 
series of sermons based upon the Stock- 
holm message, voted at Milwaukee as 
the message of Northern Baptists to 
the world, is creating much interest and 
comment. 

John Shade Franklin, pastor of the 
First church, Princeton, Mo., has re- 
signed in order to enter Newton Theo- 
logical Institution in the fall. He has 
done a fine piece of work as a young 
pastor and the church is anxious to se- 
cure as his successor a man equally able 
to advance the cause of Christ in the 
community. Letters of inquiry may be 
addressed to Miss Gertrude’ Ballew, 
clerk of the church. A recent friendly 
contest with the Methodist church in- 
creased the attendance at the Sunday 
school 60 per cent and the other church 
services in the same ratio. 


The First church of Bellevue, Pa., gave 
the new pastor, Fred F. Shields, and 
family a reception on June 30. Mr. 
Shields goes to Bellevue from Orion, 
Ill. The Bellevue church has been mak- 
ing remarkable progress. Without a pas- 
tor for eighteen months the church has 
forged ahead, taking in a number of 
new members during this period and 
completing a new church building, cut of 
which we produce in this issue. The 
new building is adapted to departmental 
church work and was dedicated on June 
29. Only the first unit of the plant 
is now completed. The finished plans call 
for an auditorium and parsonage. The 
property as it stands today, with the 
fine organ just installed, cost $100,000. 
This is a great victory for a church 
of less than 200 active members. 


FIRST CHURCH, 


BELLEVUE, 
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Dr. John R. Mott has returned to th 
United States after his extended tour j 
the Near East. A street in Salonica ha| 
been named John R. Mott Street ineay| 
preciation of the work of the Y. M. CA 

Rev. E. S. Stucker who is supplyin) 
the church at Iowa Falls for the sum 
mer has been asked to take the place o| 
Griffith Thomas, recently deceased, 0] 
the program of the inter-denominationg 
Bible conference at Cedar Falls, Lowel 
August 1-10. 


A rum running treaty similar to tha| 
in force between America and Grea’ 
Britain has been signed by the Unite; 
States and France. A few months agy) 
the wets were predicting that Europeai| 
countries would never agree to stcl 
treaties and that the mere advocacy 0} 
them by the United States might briny 
us into international complications witl| 
our neighbors. The countries have signe 
treaties with little discussion. ; 

American houses of modern type ari 
being built in Palestine at the rate of on) 
thousand yearly, according to a repor| 
received by Samuel Untermyer, presiden! 
of the Palestine foundation fund, fron} 
the Jerusalem headquarters of the fund) 
These American houses, most of then 
two-family concrete buildings, are grad) 
ually converting the ancient cities of th 
Holy Land into modern spacious ani 
clean towns and suburbs. All the ney 
Jewish sections are laid out by experi| 
enced town planners and the same hy 
gienic conditions and sanitary improve 
ments are found there that are found it 
American and modern European homes| 
The most remarkable example of build 
ing activity in Palestine is Tel-Aviv 
which was founded in 1909 on a barrei 
sand waste by a group of Russian Jews 
It is now a modern thriving city of 17, 
000 population with 1,500 buildings. Th 
city has modern water supply, elecitiy 
light and drainage plants. 

(Continued on page 628) 
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))OWER is a word in common use. Electrical en- 
Is ergy produced by mighty steam engines and 
Nuter power is a universal necessity. And yet 
qwer generated by electric dynamos is still in its 
ifancy. There is now much talk about super-power. 
utractive advertisements of super-power greet us 
i newspapers and magazines, pamphlets setting 
frth the value of super-power litter our desks, me- 
canical and electrical engineers grow eloquent when 
£per-power is mentioned, and the public is begin- 
ang to wake up to the importance of super-power. 

| Super-power as we understand it means the fuller 
pe Pment of the power now available and the util- 
iition of it in a larger measure. It does not con- 
tuplate finding new sources of power or creating 
uw means of transmitting it, but rather getting 
ct of present sources of power all they are capable 
« yielding and by reducing the cost to put it within 
t2 reach of everybody. Only 400,000 farmers in the 
lhited States out of 6,000,000 use electricity, and 
tat mainly for lighting the house and barn. The 
frmers have not even begun to think of the tre- 
rndous possibilities of electrical energy in doing the 
wrk of the farm. Some approach has been made 
tvard an organization of the farmers of Minnesota 
Vth a view to building central power plants for the 
[ rpose of transmitting electric power to the farmers 
f+ agricultural uses. It will be a great day for the 
femers of America when by turning a switch the 
v.ter will be pumped, butter churned, corn shelled, 
hy cut and stacked, wheat and oats threshed, and 
a the other laborious work of the farm lifted from 
ludgery to pleasure. The need of such power is 
® dent and the power itself is here, but the organiza- 
[n for the distribution and utilization of the power 
‘still undeveloped. The farmer is ready to use the 
pwer when it is brought to him at such cost and on 
‘zh terms as he can afford to pay. 

Has not the time come for the spiritual engineer 
show men how to tap the sources of spiritual 
jwer and how to transmit the energy of spiritual 
wer through individuals and institutions for the 
Mral and spiritual regeneration of mankind? If 
Vy 15 per cent of the farmers of America are using 
Naazic power when it is so plentiful and accessible, 
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| The Spiritual Engineer 


because the electrical engineer has not yet connected 

ne farm with the central power station nor even de- 
veloped the central power station, would not the same 
ratio hold for the sixty million Christians of America 
who are close to the source of Spiritual power and 
yet fail to utilize it because the spiritual engineer 
has failed to show them how to make the connections 
and how to use the power after the connections are 
made? There is spiritual power enough in the Holy 
Spirit of God to regenerate the world; “‘but we are 
dribbling it out through competing stations; dissipa- 
ting it through imperfect transmission ; short-circuit- 
ing it by lives which lack full insulation, or which 
are grounded by improper contacts,” largely because 
we do not know any better. Our spiritual engineers 
have become philosophers giving so much time to the 
explanation of the theories of dynamic energy that 
little is left for the hard task of putting the theories 
into practice and demonstrating by actual contacts 
whether the theories will work. The crowds of 
people found these days in radio shops are not there 
to hear lectures on the mysteries of ether but rather 
to see how the thing works and to purchase for them- 
selves the instrument or the parts for the instrument 
that will produce the best results. Preachers and 
teachers of religion must become as wise as the radio 
salesman. 

“Ye shall receive power,” was the promise of the 
Master when he bade his disciples goodby. And the 
promise was kept. The power came and was util- 
ized and transmitted—power to suffer sweetly, power 
to carry on a militant ministry for Christ, power to 
bring conviction of sin to the hearts of men, power to 
heal the sick, power “to think without confusion 
clearly, to love our fellowmen sincerely, to act from 
honest motives purely, to trust in God and heaven 
securely.” The power is just the same today, the 
need of it is just as great, the reception and trans- 
mission of it is just as practical and universal. No 
corporation, no group, no individual has a monopoly 
cn the sources of this power or its means of trans- 
mission—“for to you is the promise, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many 
as the Lord our God shall call unto him.” The 
churches should be central power stations, and the 
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preachers spiritual engineers to keep the central 
power station charged with spiritual energy and to 
transmit the power to the many who need it. 


The Ideal and the Real 


HE ideal is the thing as it ought to be, the real 

is the thing as it is. Ought and is are often in 
conflict. In the matter of war the ideal is a warless 
world; the real is a world scarred with battles, ad- 
dicted to war and habitually belligerent. The repre- 
sentative of the real argues for preparedness ; the 
idealist defends and promotes peace. In the ‘irre- 
pressible conflict” between these two points of view 
many good people are confused. They cherish the 
dream of all nations settling their international diffi- 
culties by arbitration without recourse to war, and 
yet they know that so long as any great nation re- 
mains upon a war basis all other nations must be 
prepared to meet the situation which such a war 
basis implies. The great navies that sail the seas 
today under the flags of great powers are symbols of 
war which constantly express the suspicion that no 
nation is to be trusted that carries a gun. This is 
the real situation, and it is far from ideal. The 
United States is a peace-loving nation. It has never 
carried on a war of aggression. Its border line on 
the north is free from any suspicion that Canada is 
not to be trusted. But if Canada were a great nation 
of another race with a huge standing army and a 
modern navy could the United States afford to leave 
its borders unprotected? That is the practical ques- 
tion. In these days when distance has been anni- 
hilated a salt water ditch four thousand miles wide 
is only a narrow border between two countries. The 
United States is no longer protected by the Pacific 
on the west and the Atlantic on the east. The mari- 
time border formerly so wide as to give the United 
States the safety that lies in isolation and segrega- 
tion has been obliterated, and now the nations of the 
«hole world are thrown together, and unfortunately 
they are all armed. The very congestion caused by 
this proximity will inevitably produce wars unless 
something practical is done to remedy the situation. 
Grover Cleveland said, “We face a situation and 
not a theory.” The situation is the real, the theory 
is the ideal. Can a real situation be faced success- 
fully with an idealistic theory? An honest horse- 
race is an ideal. Will talk about an honest horse-race 
and church resolutions in favor of an honest horse- 
race and editorials calling for an honest horse-race 
realize this ideal still unattained? Are we forced 
back to the homespun philosophy of Josh Billings 
who said we could never have an honest horse-race 
until we had an honest human race? Is the human 
race so fixed in its habits of dishonesty and belliger- 
ency that it makes honest horse-racing and a warless 
world impossible? To answer this last question in 
the affirmative is to run in the face of all history 
which records the progress of mankind. It is not so 
long ago that human slavery existed in America as 
a legalized institution. There were many who said 
the situation could never be met by the idealists who 
talked abolition, and that it must be met if met at all 
by making the best of it. But the ideal became the 
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real. The ideal of a saloonless country was consi( 
ered the fiction of the addled brains of fanatics a fe 
years ago. But today it is written into the constit 
tion of the United States and the legalized saloon ; 
no more. 

Again we face a situation. The government ( 
the United States proposes to meet it with a war ge) 
ture in the form of a mobilization day set for 
twelfth of September. On that day we are to sho 
our defensive and fighting strength as a militar 
power. The day is not designed ostensibly to pm 
mote war but rather to reveal what we might be ab 
to do to defend ourselves if attacked. It is to be 
sort of military clinic for the whole country, am 
has much in its favor as an organized attempt to fir 
out what our man power amounts to in 1924. Bi 
as an attempt to commit the United States to a polid 
of militarism it must fail because our ideals of peai 
and good-will are too strong to permit: war-breedir 
diplomats to drive us into the common corral i 
slaughter when the time is ripe. 

What then must an idealist do to be saved? Mu 
he follow the realist who says, “The human fa 
is incurably bad and therefore the only wise and Sa) 
thing to do is to be prepared for war? Ideals are ¢| 
right for poets, but for men of the world who hay 
to face situations as they are, ideals will not work 
If the idealist saves himself on such a faith as th 
he will lose his soul, and what shall it profit him 
gain the real and lose the ideal? Must he take t 
position of the opportunist in order to be save 
Shall he make the best of the situation by soft-pedé 
ing his ideals when it is unpleasant and even dange 
ous to stand for them courageously and speak ou 
Salvation on such grounds costs too much for wh 
it is worth. The true idealist is really not interest 
in his own salvation, but he is deeply interested 
the salvation of his ideal. His prime question is nm 
“What must I do to be saved?” but rather, “Wh 
must I do to save the ideal of Christ embodied 
the kingdom of God?” Willing to lose his life for} 
ideal of Christ and the kingdom he will find it a 
in addition he will see his ideal gradually realized 

Therefore we conclude that the only course op 
for the good people who are confused by the contfl 
between the ideal and the real is to follow the glea 
of the ideal and to stand for love as against hate, f 
good-will as against prejudice, for peace as agail 
war, and for Christ as against Caesar. Of coul 
this stand will be misunderstood and misinterpret 
by realists and opportunists, and there will be t 
false accusation that the man who loves peace is 
pacifist and a traitor to his country. But the or 
thing to do under such circumstances is to be tr 
to the ideal even when involved in a civilizat 
which looks upon the ideal as a fool’s paradise, a 
to organize the ideal, so far as an ideal can be @ 
ganized without destroying its fine texture, for t 
purpose of gradually realizing what is cherished 
hope and vision. We may have to accommodate ot 
selves to things which we heartily dislike while chi 
ishing our vision, but we shall comfort ourselves Wi 
the assurance that worthy ideals loyally support 
will ultimately win. 
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NTE ARE often told that nothing can 
\¥ be done in this world without money. 
are was a man without money! He 
dn’t a shilling. He was a poor man 
e his Master who had nowhere to lay 
; head. And it was money that was 
nted on that occasion. The lame man 
ba up, expecting to receive an alms, 
Ht Peter shook his head. “Silver and 
gld have I none’—and the lame man’s 
he fell. Then Peter added these words, 
Viich put another look on the whole sit- 
tion. “Such as I have, give I thee.’ 
yid when he stood ready to use what 
had, a lame man was set on his feet 
j‘re at the gate of the temple called 
lautiful. 


‘The man who uttered those words was 

man who lived in the positive rather 
fn in the negative mood. “Silver and 
2d have I none’”—he might have pro- 
ged the list. There were a lot of other 
i which Peter did not have. He did 
i: have an education. He had no social 
Hition worth naming—he was just a 
*nmon fisherman from Galilee. He 
JS not very good looking, if we can 
jst the tradition as to his personal ap- 
.rance. He lacked that moral steadi- 
1S which is always a thing to be de- 
h:d. Just a short time before he had 
liied his Lord three times over in a 
gle evening, and had sworn about it 
isa pirate. There were scores of 
he which Peter did not have besides 
yer and gold. If he had undertaken to 
Ike out a complete list of all his defi- 
Jacies, he would have needed a sheet of 
wer as long as a church. 


Dut all that is beside the mark. The 
i) Of Peter’s statement was—‘“Such as 
jave, I give.” The positive rather than 
| negative facts about his life were de- 
ive. The world is not much interested 
iwhat men do not have or in what they 
jnot believe or in what they cannot do. 
Jat have you? What can you do? 
lat do you believe? These are the sig- 
‘cant elements in any life. And what 
‘till more to the purpose, what do you 
jin to do with those gifts? If you are 
ly to use such as you have in the way 
|; Peter did, then lame lives of all sorts 

be set upon their feet and made to 
lance under their own steam. 


if 


Moody and Grammar 


wight L. Moody was once preaching 
| great crowd in one of his meetings. 
was putting his very soul into it as 
jalways did. He was thinking more 
it the content of his message and of 
‘effect upon the hearts of men than 
at the precise literary form. of it. 
\Te was a certain fastidious gentleman 
ng on the platform that night, and at 
close of the service he went to Mr. 
pdy and said: “By the way, I noticed 
you made eleven mistakes in gram- 
in your sermon tonight.” 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 


| ae accompanying sermon is 
printed by the gracious permis- 
sion of the World’s Work. Be- 
lieving “that there is today a more 
general demand for spiritual truth 
than ever before in history,” the 
editors of this splendid magazine 
offered a prize of $500 for the best 
sermon submitted. “Any kind of 
sermon that makes real the spirit- 
ual life to doubting or anxious or 
weary human hearts” was welcome. 
Charles R. Brown, dean of the Di- 
vinity School of Yale University, 
was awarded the prize. The ser- 
mon first appeared in the June 
number of the World’s Work. 


“Very likely,” replied Mr. Moody, “I 
don’t doubt it for a minute. My early 
education was faulty. I often wish that 
I had received more schooling. But I am 
using all the grammar I know in the 
service of Christ—how is it with you?” 
“Such as I have, I give”’—that is the 
attitude which counts! 


Our Limitations 


We are all conscious of our limitations. 
If in our blindness and conceit we are 
not conscious of them, then our friends 
become all the more keenly conscious of 
them for us. We all wish that we had 
more brains, more skill, more social tact, 
more kindness of heart, more character— 
more of everything that is good. 


But it is idle to sit down wishing and 
repining. There is nothing to be gained 
in crying for the moon. What we might 
possibly do if we had all those greater 
gifts which are not ours is not important. 
It is a purely hypothetical question. And 
no man is ever condemned for not using 
abilities which he does not possess. 

In our estimate of goodness, it is the 
positive rather than the negative qualities 
which are to be emphasized. It is what 
a man does rather than what he does not 
do that makes him good. You sometimes 
hear it said of some elderly gentleman 
who has just gone to his reward: “He 
was a good man. He never drank; he 
never smoked; he never swore; he never 
injured any one; and we never heard him 
speak an unkind word of anybody in his 
life.’ And when that list of negative 
virtues is complete you have the picture 
of a life as innocent and as harmless as 
a pan of skim milk. “Bwt what did he 
do?” you are moved to ask. How far 
did he make his life count for righteous- 
ness in politics, in industry, in promoting 
better health conditions for his commun- 
ity, in securing better educational facili- 
ties, in making his church a power for 
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“Such As I Have” 


“Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give I thee.”—Acts 3:6. 


good? If he simply refrained, his good- 
ness was weak and thin. 

We are not taught anywhere in the 
Bible that men are to be honored here 
on earth or that they will be taken to 
heaven when they die because of what 
they have not done. Indeed the plainest 
and most pungent words of warning ut- 
tered by Christ were directed against the 
sins of omission. He was most of all 
concerned about moral neglect. The man 
in the parable who failed to use his one 
talent; the young women who failed to 
have oil in their lamps; the rich man who 
failed to relieve the necessities of the poor 
fellow who was starving to death at his 
gate! In all these cases the people were 
condemned because of their lack of at- 
tention to duty. “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these, ye did it unto me 
—enter the kingdom prepared for you.” 
It is the’ positive attitude that marks a 
man up on the books the Lord keeps. 


Furthermore, Peter lived in a sympa- 
thetic mood. He was on his way to the 
temple to say his prayers. But his eyes 
were not solely on the clouds. He saw 
what was going on around him. He had 
a keen scent for plain human need. He 
saw that lame man at the gate of the 
temple begging and his heart went out 
to him in instant, honest sympathy. “He 
took him by the right hand and lifted 
him up.” And the finest symbol of kindly 
service, which we know anything about, 
is a human hand stretched out, open, un- 
gloved, ready for the clasp of friendship. 


Peter did not fling the poor fellow a 
hasty look of pity as he passed by and 
then hurry on into the temple to say his 
prayers. He was not in such a rush to 
attend some lecture on social betterment 
that he could not stop to minister to a 
case of actual need. He did not wait 
until he reached home that he might sit 
down and mail a check to the society for 
the relicf of needy cripples in Jerusalem. 
He did not send his servant around the 
next day with a bit of provision for the 
unfortunate chap. He put himself in per- 
sonal, friendly relations with that bit of 
human need. He took him by the right 
hand and lifted him up. It was that 
touch of life upon life, immediate and 


* direct, which counted. 


Lending a Hand 


Here is the man whose work will add 
up large in the day of judgment, Edward 
Everett Hale used to say, “The man who 
looks forward not backward, upward not 
downward, outward not inward, and is 
ready to lend a hand.” Edward Everett 
Hale himself was forever lending a hand. 
He would take an ignorant, misguided 
man by the mind and lift him up into a 
better mode of thinking, into the way of 
advance. He would take a defeated, dis- 
couraged man by the heart and lift him 
up into hope and high resolve. He would 
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take the soul of a man, who had made 
moral shipwreck, into his own clasp of 
faith and bid him strive. 


Booker T. Washington tells us that the 
first time he ever went to Boston he was 
toiling along the street on his way to the 
hotel with a heavy suitcase. Suddenly 
he felt another hand slipped in beside his 
own and a deep, gruff voice said, “Let 
me share the load.” When he turned his 
face, there stood Edward Everett Hale 
lending a hand. He knew him from his 
pictures, and it was the beginning Olea 
delightful, rewarding friendship for Book- 
er T. Washington. 

Touch of Life Upon Life 

The main office of all libraries and lab- 
oratories, of all textbooks and notebooks, 
is to furnish opportunity for that inspir- 
ing, informing, improving touch of life 
upon life. When Agassiz was teaching 
at Harvard, when William G. Sumner 
was teaching at Yale, when David Starr 
Jordan was teaching at Stanford, no one 
ever thought of asking how much silver 
and gold they had. Such as they had 
they gave, and whole generations of stu- 
dents were enriched for all time. 

The lame man was “laid daily at the 
gate of the temple.’ He was always 
there. He finally became as much a part 
of the place as the stone steps. He had 
learned by experience that the best place 
in Jerusalem to ask for help was the gate 
of the temple. The people who worship 
are the people who give—they have sym- 
pathy and they give more generously and 
more steadily than any other people on 
earth. 

In the great war drives for funds, we 
are told by those who had the matter in 
charge, who made up the lists of names 
and traced the more substantial gifts to 
their sources, that something like 90 per 
cent of all the money given for the Red 
Gross and the Y- M. G2 AS tor the 
Knights of Columbus and the Salvation 
Army, was given by the people of the 
churches, Protestant, Catholic, Hebrew. 
The other people outside of the churches 
did manage to give something like 10 
per cent of the total amount. Small fa- 
vors thankfully received! We are glad 
that they did even so much. But the 
people who worship are the people who 
give. The habit of worship develops and 
maintains the sympathetic mood—it keeps 
the hinges of the heart and of the purse 
from getting rusty. 

The Sympathetic Mood 

Most men in America have some silver 
and gold about them. But each one has 
something of infinitely more worth than 
all that—health and brains, courage and 
aspiration! And if you stand ready to 
use what you have in friendly fashion, 
touching those other lives immediately 
about you and for those less fortunate 
lives which are more remote, no end of 
good can be achieved. You can set in 
operation forces which will be far-reach- 
ing in their beneficent influence. Your 
highest usefulness as well as your final 
salvation is bound up with this habit of 
living in the sympathetic mood. 


Once more, this man Peter lived in the 


mood of faith. Here was this poor, lame 
cripple at the gate of the temple! He 
was lying just across the threshold from 
that whole system of divine help for 
which the temple stood. Peter as a man 
of faith took him by the hand, he took 
him by the mind and by the heart, and 
lifted him over the threshold into the 
realization of that divine help. The first 
thing the man knew, he was in the tem- 
ple, “walking and leaping and (best of 
all) praising God.” And when that great 
end had been achieved, Peter pointed 
away from himself to another higher 
source of help. “His name through faith 
in his name hath made this man strong. 
Yea, the faith which is by him hath given 
him this perfect soundness in the pres- 
ence of you all.” 

Now let that cripple serve as a type of 
all the human need which lies yonder 


The Search 


SOUGHT his love in sun and 
stars, 
And where the wild seas roll, 
And found it not. As mute I stood, 
Fear overwhelmed my soul; 
But when I gave to one in need, 
I found the Lord of Love indeed. 


I sought his love in lore of books, 
In charts of science’s skill; 
They left me orphaned as before— 
His love eluded still; 
Then in despair I breathed a 
prayer; 
The Lord of Love was standing 
there! 
—Thomas Curtis Clark 
in “World’s Great Religious 
Poetry.” 


— 


just across the threshold of the temple! 
The sorrow and the pain, the sin and the 
shame, the doubt and the discouragement 
—they are all there making their steady 
appeal to the spiritual forces for which 
the temple stands. They are all there 
offering a challenge to the forces of re- 
covery which are represented in the 
church! What a host of mental and 
moral cripples is there, waiting for the 
renewal, the guidance, the reenforcement, 
which can come only from the grace of 
God! And it is the high office of faith 
—yours, mine, his—to aid those needy 
people in gaining that experience for 
themselves. It is for us to help them 
to realize what religion can do for them 
all. 


In all those quarters where men are 
really thinking on fundamental problems 
there has come a strong reaction against 
materialism. It has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting both as a 
philosophy of life and as a program of 
action. It does not work; it never has 
worked; it neVer can work, because it 
leaves out of the account the distinguish- 
ing features of our human life. The best 
science, as well as the best philosophy 
of our day, is saying quite frankly that 
present indications point to the conclu- 
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sion that ultimate reality will be foum 
to be sentient mind or sentient spirit. 

We can all see that a man’s life doe 
not consist in the abundance of th 
things that he may possess. We all rec 
ognize the presence of a growing multi 
tude of thoughtful people who are mak 
ing larger and larger use of mental an 
spiritual forces for the gaining and main 
tenance of that sound health, that mente 
poise, that serenity of heart which mak 
for well-being. This is the trend an) 
drift of modern life. The final forces 4 
the spiritual forces, and the only ma 
who is in a position to bring all that goo 
grist to his mill is the man who lives 
the high mood of religious faith. 

The Supreme Service | 

“Such as I have, give I thee,” said thi 
man of faith! What were silver and gol 
compared with that? What were all th 
friendly offices which might have bee 
rendered to the body that perisheth whe 
set alongside of that gift of faith in th 
living God here called into action! Ther 
within arm’s length of that needy Ii 
was another finer form of energy whic 
could renew the springs of action, purif 
the affections, strengthen the will whic 
had gone lame, and confirm all thos 
better impulses which make for mar 
hood! It was the very climax of friend] 
interest when Peter lifted the lame ma 
into a full realization of all that. T 
character of any man is the man, af 
here was this supreme service rendere 
at that very point. 

“Why look ye so earnestly on us 
Peter cried to the people as they ran t/ 
gether in Solomon’s porch; ‘Why lo¢ 
ye so earnestly on us as though by oj 
own power or holiness we had made th 
man to walk?” The God of our fathe} 
hath done all this! 

It was not in Peter—it was in him wl 
is the power of God unto recovery 
every one who believes. Therefore I ¢ 
not point you at this hour to some c¢ 
lege professor or to some civic official 
the final. source of inspiration. I poi! 
you to him who is above all and throuy 
all and in us all. He would have eve} 
one of us strengthened with might by 
spirit in the inner man. He would ha 
Christ dwell in our hearts by faith. # 
would have us all rooted and grounded | 
the practice of good-will to the end th 
at last we may*be filled with all the fu 
ness of God. 4 

Soundness and Serviceableness 

We all have our temptations to fa 
our obligations to meet, our doubts | 
solve, our duties to perform — duti 
which will not take no for an answi 
If we go forth to the stiff, hard task | 
living real lives and doing our full wo 
in the world, leaning solely on the po 
crutch of our own unaided, undirect/ 
strength, we shall fail—and we shall ¢ 
serve to fail. But if we go forth to lil 
in the positive mood, in the sympathe 
mood, and in the high mood of religio 
faith, then his name through faith in }) 
name will give us that soundness 4 
serviceableness which will be our Db 
assets for the life that now is andt 
only adequate preparation for that long 
larger life which is to come. | 
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N 1917, while the writer was serving 
as pastor of the First Baptist church, 
loomington, Ind., the one-hundredth 
jniversary of Baptist work in Monroe 
»unty was celebrated. Baptist work in 
}at county began with the organization 
| the Vernal church, about four and a 
if miles west of Bloomington, on Aug. 
|}, 1817. This year the Bloomington 
uurch reaches its hundredth anniversary. 
have seen statements that Baptist work 
_ Bloomington dates back to 1843. But 
je minutes of the Vernal church supply 
yefutable proof that the work dates back 
, 1824. In December, 1824, letters were 
,anted to five persons to constitute the 
aptist church at Bloomington,  viz., 
vethren James Ferguson, E. Stone and 
fe, and James Baker and wife. The 
‘oomington church held its first meet- 
zon the fourth Saturday in January, 
25. Elder Leroy Mayfield, pastor of 
@ Vernal church, was chosen moderator 
,d pastor, which station he filled for 
‘ree years and four months. There is a 
jsord of frequent correspondence be- 
een Bloomington and Vernal churches, 
id the correspondence makes clear that 
oomington fully supported the stand 
nich the Vernal church took for mis- 
‘ms at the very outset. 
Ancient Records 

It was my privilege while in Bloom- 
iston to have access to the original min- 
2s of the Vernal Baptist church, 
ough the kindness of aged Father 
ley Sanders, since gone to his reward. 
lley Sanders was the grandson of Isom 
'. Sanders, one of the early members 
the church and for many years its 
itk. To him I was indebted for some 
| the most interesting and profoundly 
oving reading I have ever enjoyed. As 
lpored over the ancient pages of that 
‘arch record and other church papers 
th which he supplied me, I found the 
ory of the resolution, fervor and con- 
“ration of those early days to be won- 
‘fully gripping, and the record of the 
cline of the church in its latter years, 
il in 1910, with only four members 
‘viving, the church was disbanded, was 
itching and pathetic. I am not sure 
t the average reader will realize what 
‘ancient world was that of 1817. It 
's only forty-one years after the Dec- 
ation of Independence and the begin- 
‘€ of the Revolutionary war. The 
“st belonged to Indians and buffalos. 
was not until twelve years later, 1829, 
't George Stephenson in England built 
first practical railway locomotive. It 
3 thirty years before the introduction 
postage stamps. These settlers who 
‘anized this Vernal church and a little 
't the Bloomington church cut. their 
SS with scythes, raked hay by hand 
‘ hauled it in with oxen. 

Yow, where did we stand as Baptists 
824° Numerically we were not a very 
verful people. And there was a well- 


By “Looking Backward” at a local 

situation Mr. Holman has found 
the cause of much of the trouble 
afflicting the kingdom of God since 
Jesus predicted its constant fight 
with adverse elements in his para- 
bles of the kingdom in the thir- 
teenth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel. 
A little more study of history 
would possibly soften the asperity 
in evidence during recent years 
among brethren who love and serve 
the same Lord but who explain 
their love and service in different 
terms. 


defined division among us which had 
continued from the days of the begin- 
nings of Baptist work in England early 
in the seventeenth century. There were 
the Particular and the General Baptists, 
the General Baptists holding that re- 
demption was open to all men, and the 
Particular Baptists teaching that redemp- 
tion was open only to the elect and ef- 
fectually called. And it is to this latter 
branch that we owe our historical be- 
ginnings, although as a matter of fact 
in the course of the century we have 
come close to the position of the Gen- 
eral Baptists, and in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention have effected a union 
with them. But it was the hyper-Calvin- 
ism of the Particular Baptists that in- 
volved the Baptists in difficulties. The 
point of conflict in the great anti-mis 
sion split was just this—the sending of 
missionaries to foreign lands was held 
to be an unwarranted interference with 
God’s plans. He would elect and effec- 
tually call whom he would, and it was 
the sole business of Christian people to 
look after the cultivation of their 
spiritual lives. The door would be 
opened for church membership to those 
who gave evidence of having been re- 
generated. But the creed was altogether 
too cramped for the great spirit of our 
Baptist fathers, and it is to their credit 
that the great majority of them united 
wholeheartedly with the missionary 
enterprise, even if it didn’t seem to fit 
entirely into their creed. 

Of course it will be remembered that 
the modern missionary enterprise was a 
new thing at this time. In 1812 Adoniram 
Judson had gone out to Burma, and had 
become a Baptist en route. He wrote 
back to the Baptist people, and it was 
in response to this Macedonian call that 
the Baptist Missionary Society was or- 
ganized in Boston in 1831. That was 
only four years before the organization 
of the Vernal church. And it was not 
until 1845 that the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union was organized. It was 
all very new. For a time people gave 
to missions or left it alone as they felt 
like doing, but after a time violent oppo- 
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Looking Backward 


By C. T. HoLMAN 


sition arose on the ground that mission 
activity was heretical. And it was on 
this ground that the most terrific split 
came into the Vernal church. I quote 
from an old history of the Vernal church 
written about 1840 by Father Isom W. 
Sanders, “Up to the time of the memor- 
able association held at Gilgal, Lawrence 
City, about the year 1826, I suppose that 
few churches got along with more una- 
nimity and brotherly love, at which time 
Brethren Daniel Parker and J. M. Peck 
preached. Parker on the Two Seed Doc- 
trine (so called) and Peck opposed it, a 
good many of the principal members 
being present. It seemed that the seeds 
of discord were then sown. Some of the 
members adhered to Elder Parker’s doc- 
trine and some to Elder Peck and his 
doctrine, our pastor being amongst the 
latter. Arguments began to arise, from 
whence accusations became frequent. 
Those that adhered to Peck’s doctrine 
were accused. Some called them Armini- 
ans, some said that they were gone after 
A. Campbell, others called them mission- 
aries. Molehills began to look like moun- 
tains. At length a respectable part of the 
brethren, although largely in the minor- 
ity, concluded that they would bear with 
the church no longer, and they appointed 
a call meeting over the head of the 
church at the meeting house, and entered 
into certain resolutions which they 
brought forward at the next church meet- 
ing in order for the adoption of the 
church, which was refused, and four of 
the leading actors laid under the cen- 
sure of the church for their disorderly 
course, were excluded. Thirteen other 
members opposed the exclusion and re- 
fused to submit and were also excluded, 
who drew with them several others. 


Meetings in the Woods 


After -being excluded they pronounced 
themselves the church, and demanded the 
house and papers. They being refused 
went out in the woods and held their 
church meetings, as they called it, and 
raised the war whoop and accused the 
church of being Arminian, missionary, 
etc., etc. In September, 1829, the ex- 
cluded members met at the association 
with messengers and letters calling them- 
selves Vernal church also. The associa- 
tion chose a committee to decide who 
was the church. The association being 
very anti it was soon discovered satis- 


factorily to themselves no doubt that 
the church was heterodox and her 
excluded members orthodox. So the 


church was rejected, being grieved con- 
sidered the association had dropped her 
wrongfully, and at the next association 
she requested a new hearing and it was 
refused, and at the next in the year 1831, 
through the intervention of Bethel 
church, with others belonging to the as- 
sociation, she was admitted a new hear- 
ing, and the result was that both parties 
were placed back in the association just 
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as they were before the exclusion took 
place, with the request that the parties 
strive for a reconciliation against the 
next association, which was complied 
with but not effected. So the association 
dropped the church from her fellowship 
in the year 1832. She, all through 
her trials, pursued her straightforward 
course.” Vernal church does, indeed, 
seem to have done all in her power to 
bring about a reconciliation. She wrote 
a letter, offering the hand of fellowship 
and extending a most cordial and uncon- 
ditional welcome to the excluded mem- 
bers, now known as Smyrna church, but 
they declined to return, on several ac- 
counts, the chief one being stated thus: 
“Brethren, it appears you have gone into 
the Mission cistom (i. e. system) which 
White River Association has declared a 
non-fellowship against.” After this ex- 
perience, Vernal church became much 
more definitely allied with the missionary 
cause than before, and her record is one 
that shows vision and consecration. 

One might speak at great length of 
many other matters that appear in the 
record. It is certainly a human interest 
document. The church had none of the 
things which a modern community church 
considers essential— club rooms, play 
rooms, gymnasiums. They did not have 
even a building for a long time. But the 
church was the most vital sort of social 
center, nevertheless. There were not the 
scores of other organizations and inter- 
ests which we have today, and the life of 
the people centered in their church. Dis- 
cipline was no empty word with them. 
In some respects the church record seems 
more to represent the proceedings of a 
court of law than a center for worship. 
And it must be confessed that there were 
things done deserving of notice by the 
church. One brother charged with public 
drunkenness admitted that he had been 
twice publicly intoxicated, and that he 
was sorry, but was as yet unwilling to 
give up the use of ardent spirits as a 
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Ee Ba Yerba. otrAm cOnyventionmat 
Denver, Colo., July 9-13, was certainly 
the finest that has been held for a de- 
cade. The program was superb, Cameron, 
Abernethy, and Franklin bringing won- 


derful addresses. The arrangement of 
five conference hours on a subject was 2 
fine one, making it possible not only to 
study a subject quite as much as at a 
summer assembly, but also breaking up 
the long periods of convention sessions 
which usually have proved so tiresome to 
young people. Then, too, there was a 
fine outpouring of youth enthusiasm in 
songs and cheers, but it was not over- 
done nor dragged in indiscriminately 
as at some former conventions. 

But the real “kick” from the conven- 
tion came in getting in touch at various 
angles with the desires of the younger 
delegates to find some way in which to 
express themselves. JI heard many of 
them speak of the lack of opportunity 
for this in some of the canferences, and 


beverage. The church continued the case 
until he felt it to be the sentiment of his 
heart that he would cease the use of 
liquor, when the church fully forgave 
him. But altogether, the story is one of 
trials and triumphs, sorrows and joys, 
earnest struggle for righteousness and 
spiritual religion, and self-sacrificing serv- 
ice, that one cannot read without great 
profit. 


Descendants of both Baptist factions 
which warred so bitterly in those early 
days are now living in the neighborhood 
of Bloomington. You can travel through 
the hills of Brown county and find 
churches’ which perpetuate the tradition 
of Hardshellism. Indeed, one will find 
represented there almost every variety of 
Baptists. Leaders in one of the churches 
that I visited informed me that their 
church was founded by Daniel Parker 
and still considered itself a Two-Seed-in- 
the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptist church. 
But these churches were poor, dead-alive 
things. It is depressing to go into one 
of them. Bound by tradition and dogma, 
repressing every effort of an expanding 
life to find expression, many of these 
churches have died. Those that survive 
remind one pitifully of poor anaemic 
plants just managing to keep alive in a 
dark cellar. 


On the other hand the churches that 
espoused the missionary cause, the 
churches which, when there came con- 
flict between faithfulness to the Calvinis- 
tic doctrines in which they had been 
reared and loyalty to Christ, chose the 
higher loyalty, have either flourished 
themselves or, if local conditions left 
them stranded, have left a splendid 
progeny. The powerful and successful 
churches in that neighborhood are all de- 
scendants of the missionary group. 


Why should this be? What charac- 
terized the successful group? I would 
mention two factors: 


(1) There was enthusiastic and uncom- 


a “Kick” Out of 
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of course there was no chance for it in 
the regular sessions of the convention. 
Many of them commented on the obvious 
fact of older men on the progam and in 
the offices of the organization. It is in- 
teresting to see that these world-wide 
stirrings and reachings out for self-ex- 
pression which are manifest in the youth 
movements of Europe and among groups 
in our colleges—and among young pco- 
ple quite generally—are seeking an out- 
let among our Baptist youth. ‘The 
genius of the Baptists, however, wil! offer 
the best opportunity for our young peo- 
ple. In some denominations this insur- 
gency of youth is blocked and it has to 
detour clear around the adult-controlling 
forces, but will get there just the same. 
Our Baptist young people hope to find 
the channel for self-expression within 
their own denomination, and it will be 
a great thing for the future of the Bap- 
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promising commitment to a great caus! 
If space permitted I would gladly tell t] 
story of some of the men—men lil 
Elder Leroy Mayfield, to whose wisdo1) 
prudence and missionary spirit, inten 
enthusiasm and earnest Christian life #] 
victory was due. The right did not t 
umph by virtue of an easy-going 0) 
timism that God was on the right si 
and so everything would turn out we} 
Victory is never gained in that way. Tl) 
success of this cause was due to tho) 
men who realized the seriousness of fl 
issue and were prepared to sacrifi 
everything in its interest. The cau) 
would be lost by lazy and idle peop! 
no matter how pious. 


(2) The second factor in the ultima) 
success of these churches was their wi! 
ingness to face actual facts, to maker 
adjustments to meet the needs of f# 
real situations in which they found thei} 
selves. Both groups were equally devo 
and earnest. Perhaps they were of equ 
sacrificial spirit. I do not think the an 
mission group was hiding its selfishne| 
behind a doctrinal smoke screen. Thi 
trouble was that they argued back | 
traditions and dogmas. Hyper-Calvinis 
and old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Prede 
tinarianism were controlled by it and 
were unable to make adjustment to 
changing situation. When one is so co 
trolled he can’t think his way through’ 
problem. As some one has said: “Su 
a one does not think, and when he thin 
he is thinking, he is merely rearrangi 
his prejudices.” On the other hand t 
men whose cause won out, who made t 
beginnings of the forward-moving enti 
prise of our day, dared to think. TI] 
missionary group faced actual needs. T] 
call to service from across the sg 
sounded in their ears and they rose a 
organized their lives to meet it. Th 
dared to launch out in the true spirit 
the adventurer with the guidance oft 
living spirit of God. 
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tists if this should prove to be the Cal 
Some of our denominational lead 
are giving expression to this hope, ! 
witness the address of President Sha 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 
Milwaukee, wherein he said: “You 
men and young women should be dey 
oped to assume responsibilities early 
life. .. .Our state conventions should | 
to it that each year some young mem 
young women are placed upon th 
Secretary Franklin has bt 
giving repeated emphasis to these sa 
things. Edwin Phelps, general secret 
of the: B. Y. P. Ue of A., has thisam 
conviction, which finds the following } 
pression in the annual report of — 
board of managers of the B. Y. P. U. 
A.: “The leaders of this organizat 
voice a belief for a larger place in the} 
nomination of an undertaking for you 
people by young people. The sooner < 
more fully this is accomplished 
(Continued on page 631) 
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DO not know them all and so cannot 
\* give a blanket certificate; but of those 
‘I know with sufficient intimacy to be in- 
‘formed about their real beliefs and prac- 
‘tice, there are few to whom I would not 
‘give a letter of commendation for their 
soundness in the faith; according to my 
standards, of course; for every man who 
lnttempts to answer the question set as a 
‘caption to this article must answer ac- 
‘cording to his own lights. The reason 
lor this is that we are not supplied with 
any machine or instrument which will 
Aecurately gage down to the millionth 
loart of an inch or the thousandth part of 
an atom. A lactometer will tell one the 
specific gravity of milk; and a thermom- 
ber will inform one about temperatures. 
‘They are both set to standards. But 
Baptists have no evangelometer set to 
4 fixed standard. Since personal liberty 
in interpretation of the scriptures and 
the will of Christ is allowed, it follows 
hat there will be varied interpretations 
ion many subjects. Allowances must be 
made, if we are charitable, for these per- 
‘onal variations of interpretation and ex- 
pression, which often grow out of ex- 
perience or education, and which fre- 
uently change with the years. There 
3 someone criticising now as he reads 
his and says, “The scriptures are our 
fallible rule of faith and practice. Here 
3 our gage. If a man is true to scrip- 
wre in all things, he is acceptable.” All 
ight, I will not quarrel; but will simply 
jay that so far as I am concerned the 
‘criptures have grown more meaning- 
jal with the years. The Bible which I 
ead today is vastly different than the 
bible I first knew as a boy, or later as 
_ young convert, or still later as a young 
vastor. It reveals to me a God vastly 
‘reater in holiness, love and power than 
ae God I had in earlier days. 


A Larger Christ 


| Similarly, I have a larger Christ than 
| had when I was younger in the faith, 
nd He is still growing. The more I 
now Him, love Him, preach Him, com- 
send Him to others, the mightier he be- 
‘omes. There are wider applications to 
lis gospel than at one time was believed. 
n former days one was apt to put the 
mphasis on soundness of faith; but ex- 
‘erience and knowledge have broadened 
nd, while one does not minify but rather 
lagnifies soundness of faith, he has dis- 
overed that this is not all-sufficient. It 
a good starter, and an essential all 
le way along the Christian life; but 
oundness of love is equally important, 
dilowing on faith; and soundness of 
‘orks is necessary, following on faith 
ad love. It thus appears that one has 
_8rowing apprehension of Christ and 
41S gospel and the further on he gets, 
te richer message he has to proclaim. 
-e begins with Christ, and he ends with 
hrist—Jesus Christ, yesterday, today 
id forever the same in Himself; but 
7er growing in the apprehension of the 
sliever and in the meaning of the mes- 
“ge which the preacher proclaims. 


: 


By W. L. FERGUSON 


W. L. FERGUSON 


Now that message has to do with the 
gieat themes of life, God, man, the way 
of salvation, repentance, faith, the for- 
giveness of sin, regeneration, energizing 
by the Spirit, growth in grace, brotherly 
love, holiness, upbuilding, forth-telling, 
witnessing, working, serving as Christ 
served, hoping, enduring, expecting, and 
actively waiting “till He come.” The 
message concerning Christ, Son of God 
and Son of Man, is good tidings, and its 
proclamation to all people is of. first 
importance. It takes precedence of all 
philanthropies, humanities, civilizations, 
healings, helps and ministries. These 
flow from it fittingly as confirmations of 
its spirit and life. They are fruits by 
which the living, producing tree is 
known, and are normal expressions of its 
nature. 

The best general proof that Baptist 
foreign missionaries are evangelical is 
found in the fruitage of their evangelistic 
work. If missionaries cease to be evan- 
gelical they will cease to be evangelistic. 
If they are both evangelical and evan- 
gelistic they have every right to expect 
fruitage. Now it so happens that since 
I began to write these lines I have been 
out for a meeting of some two and half 
hours duration. Besides two missionaries 
there were two Indian pastors present, 
both of them trained up by missionaries 
in mission institutions and under personal 
instruction. There were hundreds of 
people present, in a part of the city that 
was formerly notorious for its dirt and 
disorderly conduct. All was clean and 
orderly tonight. The two pastors held 
forth the word of life, speaking with sim- 
plicity and power. Men, women and chil- 
dren listened as I have never seen them 
listen before in that place. The mes- 
sage was the old, old gospel, but told 
in terms which India can understand. 
It was evangelical to the core; it was 
evangelistically presented. There was 
fervor in the speaking; there was abund- 
ance of illustration; there was appeal to 
forsake sin, idolatry and darkness; and 
there was exaltation of Christ as the one 
and only Saviour. Then followed a wit- 
ness, a yoting man who has found Christ 
for himself, and who has found the gift 
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of reading in a Christian night school. 
Then followed prayer, in which the Spirit 
fell upon all. One could know it by the 
hush of silence and the reluctance of the 
people to disperse. Yes, he was there; 
and he was owning the preaching, the 
witnessing and the prize-giving in the 
little school, of which the missionaries 
are not overly confident sometimes, for 
it has its ups and downs in attendance. 
But a prize-giving is an evangelical oc- 
casion and an evangelistic opportunity. 
It is regarded and seized upon as such. 


A “Mild” Sermon 

Last night also I was out in another 
part of the city for a meeting, where 
an audience of a couple of hundred peo- 
ple were gathered together at the invi- 
tation of the Baptist headmaster of one 
of our schools. He had invited as one 
of the speakers a man of another denomi- 
nation, whom I never heard preach be- 
fore. This man spoke for nearly an hour, 
dwelling on the similarities between Hin- 
duism and Christianity on their philo- 
sophical side. A Brahman who sat next 
to me said, “This does not sound like a 
Christian sermon. It is very mild and 
more like Hinduism than like Chris- 
tianity.” That man had been accustomed 
to evangelical preaching, Hindu though 
he was. He knew the true ring of the 
gospel, and was disappointed when he 
did not hear it. I determined that he 
should hear it before he left the building. 
So, when my turn came to speak, my 
message was not philosophy, nor com- 
parative religions, nor even a setting 
forth of Christianity, but a good word 
for Jesus Christ, God manifest in the 
flesh, Saviour of Sinners, Satisfier of 
souls, Companion of the poor, the help- 
less, the oppressed, Keeper of all who 
believe and trust Him. Not a voice was 
raised against him or the message this 
time. Formerly we have had stormy 
times there; but this time peace. Yes, 
the gospel is at work, mightily, in this 
old land. It is still the power of God 
unto salvation. It breaks out with great 
manifestations in fields old and new. The 
year 1923 in the Telugu Mission has been 
the most fruitful of any for the past 
twenty years, more than 5000 baptisms 
on confession of faith having taken place. 
Missionaries are keen on touring—evan- 
gelizing from village to village and al- 
most from house to house; and the 
Indian Christians in our fields are dis- 
covering the joy of witnessing and of 
personal soul-winning. The harvesting 
goes right on in 1924, 


Yes, I believe that Baptist foreign mis- 
sionaries are evangelical, almost to a 
man and a woman on the field. If they 
are not evangelical they do not ordinarily 
remain in mission work; some other 
clime or some other work will claim 
them, for only Christ is sufficient to save 
India or any other land. If He is not 
the center and theme of our life and 
preaching, we have nothing different to 
give from those who know Him not. 
“We preach Christ crucified.” 
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E begin by facing three facts. 

First, in a general way, all 
men believe in, and practice, pray- 
er of some kind. The man least 
accustomed to religion cries out in 
the moment of his deepest anguish 
—“‘God help me.” It is a prayer, 
poor and compulsory, yet it is 
prayer. The superstitious turn 
their prayer wheels, or gabble over 
their Ave Marias, or prostrate them- 
selves in fear when storm or calam- 
ity overtakes them. And the poorer 
sort of Christians practice what 
they imagine to be prayer as a 
means of obtaining favors at the 
hands of God. These efforts are, 
in reality, the negation of true 
prayer, yet the fact that they are 
made is a proof that people, at 
heart, believe in prayer. 

A second fact is that many 
earnest people are seriously trou- 
bled about prayer, both as to its 
scope and its efficacy. They are 
chilled and dismayed by what they 
deem to be non-answers to their 
prayers and they ask, “What is the 
use of prayer?” 


The third fact is that to an im- 
mense number of people of the 
higher spiritual types prayer is a 
living and striking reality. Answers 
to their prayers of the most re- 
markable and gracious character 
have been, and are, continually 
granted. 


Unless we are prepared to brand 
as mere collections of deliberate 
falsehoods Christian biographies in 
which the church is so wealthy, we 
must admit the reality of number- 
less and imposing answers to 
human prayers. And the fact is 
more striking when it is re- 
membered that these experiences 
are not confined to any one branch 
of the church, to any one epoch of 
history, or to any one type of char- 
acter. They are distributed through- 
out the entire church during the 
whole period of her existence. Here 
pious Catholic and pious Protestant 
meet in a common spiritual ex- 
perience. It is impossible to quote 
instances, their number being so 
overwhelming. But in our own time 
the names of Muller, Quarrier, and 
a hundred others will easily oc- 
cur to the minds of well-informed 
people. But why should I invoke 
the written biography? Is it not 
sufficient for many of us to recall 
our own experiences? If we were 


The Law of Prayer 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR 


devotional messages from 
the pen of Dr. Spurr. The 
next will appear in the is- 
sue of Aug. 2. No laws are 
so little understood as the 
laws of prayer. This mes- 
sage is so sensible and practi- 
cal we take pleasure in print- 
ing it. 


i} 
HIS is the first of three 


to tell the romance of our own 
lives, should we not be compelled 
to narrate amazing stories of the 
action of God upon us in answer 
to our quest for him? For my part 
there is indelibly written in my 
own life, not one nor two, but a 
hundred “answers” to prayer of 
the most surprising kind. Explain 
the facts as we may, the facts are 
there. 


Here, then, are three undoubted 
things. There is, first, an appear- 
ance of prayer which the majority, 
at some time or other, affect. There 
is, secondly, an anxiety about pray- 
er which presses heavily upon many 
earnest people. And, finally, there 
is an apprehension of prayer which, 
to an immense number of Christian 
people, is one of the great realities 
of life. 

Putting these three things to- 
gether, and considering each of 
them in the light of the others, it 
is clear that the mere form of pray- 
er exercised by some does not in- 
validate the reality of prayer ex- 
perienced by others; neither do the 
“failures” to obtain “answers” to 
prayer make less true the “suc- 
cesses” enjoyed by others. 


Correlation of all the Facts 

The problem is to account for all 
the facts we have noted, and to 
do this it is necessary to study the 
laws of prayer. In their light we 
shall perceive why some prayers 
fail and why others succeed. 

Let us first, in a somewhat sum- 
mary manner, remove from our 
minds some common errors about 
prayer. Prayer is not, primarily, 
asking for something. It is not, 
au fond, asking at all. Petition is 
part of prayer, but not the chief 
part, nor the first in order. Nor 
is prayer an isolated act of the 
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spirit which may be employed at 
will in times of stress and strain. 
Nor is it an attempt to persuade 
God to be kindly disposed towards 
us: He is that to begin with. Nor 
is it coaxing God to be on our 
side for any personal purposes: 


Prayer has been well defined as 
“the whole of the spiritual action to- 
wards God; intercourse with God 
with no ‘end beyond that.’ To 
some, this definition will appear, 
at first sight, to be defective; but 
the more deeply the real purpose 
of prayer is pondered, the truer 
will this simple definition be found 
to be. The primary thing in prayer 
is communion with God. And this 
communion is internal as well as 
external: I mean it is as much 
a matter of spiritual “atmosphere” 
as a definite and conscious ap- 
proach to God. How otherwise 
can we understand the exhorta- 
tions to “pray without ceasing” 
and to “continue in prayer,’ which 
are so frequent in the New Testa- 
ment? If prayer consisted only, 
or even chiefly, in specific and con- 
scious approach to God, then for 
the majority of persons immersed 
in the legitimate affairs of life, 
such communion with God would 
be impossible. But communion 
may be maintained when the mind 
is not actively engaged with divine 
things. Here are two towns in 
telephonic communication with 
each other. In order that definite 
messages may freely pass between 
them at any given moment, it is 
necessary that the batteries be 
always charged, the wires be always 
sound, and the receiving and trans- 
mitting apparatus be always in 
order. If it were otherwise, the 
passing of specific messages would 
be precarious. And so, if the hu- 
man spirit is to turn to God in 
conscious communion and for defi- 
nite petition, it must first of all 
possess perpetual harmony with 
God—what may be called passive 
communion with him. 

It must be further noted that, 
in the passages just quoted, the 
word employed for prayer does 
not primarily signify intercession 
or petition. It simply indicates 
the “speaking out” of man to God 
—the purpose of that “speaking 
out” being left undefined. It is not 
perpetual petition to which we are 
exhorted, but perpetual communion. 
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| The Better Devotional 
| Meeting 


(The following is one of the first-prize 
gays, written by Raymond L. Spoerri and 
j2sented in a recent contest which marked 
i: close of a “B. Y. P. U. clinic” class of 
irty-one Chicago Baptist young people 
jing special research work under the di- 
ition of the general secretary of the 
lptist Young People’s Union of America. 
je author has very helpfully embodied 
Ve the findings of the “clinic class.’) 


he B. Y. P. U. devotional meeting is 
| best established and most universally 
\ognized B. Y. P. U. activity, and as 
\h it is adjudged better or worse to the 
lrree in which it carries out the purpose 
} the Baptist Young People’s Union. 


lat purpose is succinctly stated as the 


jiming of young people for Christian 


vice. To achieve this purpose the bet- 


( devotional meeting should be educa- 
ial and inspirational in its substance 
| conduct—educational in that it leads 
ing people to think out their problems 
| formulate definitely their own theo- 
is and theology of Christ and his teach- 
‘s$ and because it then puts forward 
‘thods and presents opportunities for 
ving and practicing these ideas; inspir- 
mal in that it place before the young 
iple needs and opportunities and leads 
nm to a reasoned and impassioned fol- 
‘ing of Christ in the fullest meaning 
hat phrase, a life that combines intel- 
ual soundness with emotional power 
- uplift. 

.S these great principles combine to 
) the true purpose and end of the B. 
P. U. ever clear, there are also cer- 
| secondary principles or auxiliaries 
ch apply to make the devotional meet- 
effective as the immediate means of 
ining that end. 


the first of these is that all parts of 
‘meeting and all circumstances, so far 
‘Possible, surrounding the meeting 
ald contribute to the accomplishment 
he objective of that particular meet- 


he second of these is that, since the 
ose of the B. Y. P. U. meeting is the 
ling of “young people” for Christian 
Ice, it necessarily follows that the 
ting must be of and by young people 
he comparative, but certainly not ab- 
te, exclusion of older people. 

qe third is that, since the B. Y. P. U. 
ting is to “train” young people, it 
t be so conducted as to furnish op- 
unities for training and practice. 

ae fourth of these secondary princi- 
is that, if the meeting is to be edu- 
mal and inspirational, it must be in- 
iting enough to hold the young peo- 
So that they may be educated and 
red, 


a 
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With these great principles and these 
auxiliaries in mind the B. Y. P. U. may 
be guided as though by beacon lights in 
planning devotional meetings. 


Though the effect of a meeting may be 
greatly heightened or lessened by the 
physical circumstances under which it is 
held, it is a fact that ordinarily the meeting 
is held in a certain room through necessity 
rather than choice: and therefore it is 
necessary to make the best of the situa- 
tion. Careful consideration should be 
given to the problems of securing the 
best lighting arrangement, the most suit- 
able chair arrangement, and the most ap- 
propriate decorations both permanent and 
temporary. The entire physical setting, 
including the distribution of song books 
previous to the meeting, should tend to 
a furtherance of the aim of the meeting. 


In working on the attendance at the 
meeting the governing thoughts already 
mentioned should lead to a group of 
young people, and, since it is a group 
training for service, Christian service, it 
should be largely of regularly attending 
members who have demonstrated their 
allegiance to Christian ideals by joining 
the church. With such a group there 
should be a spirit of reverence, and if in 
earnest they should arrive on time. 


As the care of the room is a mechani. 
cal contribution to the meeting’s success, 
so the prayer circle previous to the meet- 
ing is a spiritual preparation the worth 
of which can hardly be measured. Though 
it will usually last only a few minutes 
and be only a small group in a separate 
room of those vitally interested in the 
society, it will be a real aid. 


Many a meeting with a splendidly 
thought-out subject has proved ineffec- 
tive because of failure to recognize the 
worth of relating and coordinating every 
effort toward the attainment of the aim of 
that particular meeting. Details may 
seem small in comparison with the aim, 
but they make or break the success looked 
for. Every detail and every effort should 
be consciously planned to further the ob- 
jective of the meeting—every song, every 
talk, every part in the meeting should 
make its contribution in focusing the at- 


ENRY Ward Beecher 
went to a livery stable to hire 


once 


a horse and buggy. He told the 
liveryman he wanted a horse upon 
which he could depend. The livery- 
man brought him a horse hitched 
to a buggy and said, “You can 
trust this horse anywhere, any- 
time, hitched or unhitched, without 
the least fear of his failing you.” 
Said Mr. Beecher, “I wish he were 
a member of my church.” 
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tention toward the goal and all should be 
SO arranged that no annoyance or hesj- 
tancy or hitch will detract from the con- 
centration of thought on the aim in view. 
Thus the mechanical and the spiritual will 
combine to a more forceful conclusion, 

It has been said that the songs of a 
nation are more important than the laws. 
Certain it is that a carefully arranged and 
well led service of appropriate songs has 
a very appreciable influence not only in 
opening the meeting but in directing the 
thoughts of those present. The underly- 
ing thought of training comes into promi- 
nence here in selecting the pianist and 
song leader, and in choosing the special 
numbers as well. 

The part of prayer in the meeting is 
very important, for there is scarcely a 
truer path to real spiritual life; and a 
linking of this period to the thought of 
the meeting is very desirable. 

The announcements and business 
should be as Promptly disposed of as pos- 
sible in a devotional meeting; and, unless 
the subject leads up to the presentation 
of such business, it should come at the 
beginning so that the meeting may close 
with attention centered on the subject. 

It is true that a poorly conducted meet- 
ing often destroys the effect of a well- 
thought-out subject; it is even more true 
that a poorly developed subject renders a 
well-arranged meeting hollow and of lit- 
tle value. The topic of discussion, hay- 
ing had the way prepared by appropriate 
songs, prayer and scripture, should be 
developed in an orderly, constructive and 
interesting manner; and with the thought 
of training in view should be presented 
by several people rather than one alone, 
and with the general principle of training 
for Christian service always in mind. 
Preparation is essential for an effective 
presentation, and speaking should replace 
reading as far as possible. Open discus- 
sion of the subject may be of great help 
in the development of ideas and thoughts, 
and preparation for this open discussion 
is important on the part of the leader, for 
a successful and helpful discussion often 
depends upon the guidance of the person 
presiding. 

The training of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Baptist young people for Chris- 
tian service is certainly a stupendous task, 
but, if the cardinal principles which out- 
line the great Purpose of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union are ever kept in 
mind, and if the secondary principles 
which govern the preparation and con- 
duct of the devotional meeting are always 
observed, the weekly devotional meeting 
will be a powerful factor in the lives of 
thousands of young people in training 
them for Christian service and will have 
an immeasurable influence in the realiza- 


tion in life of the Principles of Jesus 
Christ. 
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True to His Root 


F course you can have no least idea 
O what kind of a root it was to which 
John Kenneth MacKenzie was true until 
this story lands him safely in China. But 
long before he landed there he had had to 
be born somewhere, and something spe- 
cial had had to happen to him; first, in a 
Y. M. C. A.; then, on a hilltop; next, in 
a cowshed; and later still, while reading 
three books. 

In order to find out about the root as 
quickly as possible, therefore, you must 
hear at once about those earlier events: 
first, that he was born in England in the 
year 1850. Just in case you yourself 
were born on the twenty-fifth of August 
you may even like to know the exact 
date: or, in case you yourself are a boy 
who hates school, you may like to hear 
that John Kenneth MacKenzie hated it 
even worse! But by the time he was 
fifteen he was more than sorry for all 
the hours he had already wasted, for he 
had had to leave school to become clerk 
to a merchant, and then—with no school- 
teacher, no schoolbell, no set lessons to 
be recited—then, he spent every single 
spare moment with his nose inside a 
book, studying, studying, studying! 
Which just shows you that boys do not 
always realize what is good for them 
until they see it fading right out of their 
lives, whereupon it begins to look so 
very, very good that they change their 
minds about it. 

This MacKenzie boy changed his mind 
about something else in himself one May 
Sunday when he was seventeen years old, 
for he heard the famous Dwight L. 
Moody speak in the Y. M. C. A. on 
““A Good Conscience.” You would have 
had no idea how impressed the boy was 
by all Mr. Moody said because twelve 
long months went by from spring to 
summer, from summer to fall, from fall 
to winter, from winter to another spring 
before a second Y. M. C. A. speaker 
caused John Kenneth MacKenzie to 
stand on his feet and pledge his life to 
Jesus Christ. 


On his way home from this meeting 
he and three boy companions stood on 
a hilltop and with a thrill of solemnity 
dedicated themselves to be henceforth 
trustful, loyal followers of their great 
Master. This was, I think, the first 
shooting of that root to which he was 
always true. 

It is one thing to make such a pledge. 
Quite another thing to keep it. You will 
remember how when the Lord Jesus was 
a lad of twelve, he said, “Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s bus- 
iness?” This was exactly what the Mac- 
Kenzie boy said to himself—that his 
would be no sort of a pledge if he did 
not begin carrying on God’s business 
right away. So you are to picture him 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


standing on crowded street corners pass- 
ing out Christian tracts in all the hustle 
and bustle of indifferent passers-by, swal- 
lowing his pride every time they sneered 
at him. And later on, picture him teach- 
ing what the English peopte Called 
“ragged school”, where little street raga- 
muffins came to wriggle and squirm as 
they listened to Bible stories. He also 
talked at open-air services on the street 
corners where one night he helped to 
convert a notorious burglar known all 
over town as the “King of Thieves.” It 
was dangerous work to seek out such 
desperately wicked persons, but here 
again you will see him copying that 
other young man of long ago who also 
was called the Friend of publicans and 
sinners, and gave up his life to be Saviour 
of thieves! 


And next came the cowshed. I think 
we should take an especial interest in 
that cowshed, because to anybody else 
it probably seemed like just a miserable 
broken-down shanty, two miles. from 
town; but to young MacKenzie it was 
the Christian training school which he 
himself had started, so that he and his 
fellow workers could help fit themselves 
better for their difficult new Christian 
work with thieves and ragamuffins. They 
were busy all day long, those earnest 
young Christian workers, so that their 
only free time to meet in the cowshed 
was at five o'clock each morning! 
Wouldn’t you love to have been standing 
out in the dewy grass some morning 
while the great pink sun rose in the 
east to the sound of crisp English voices 
delivering sermons of their own inven- 
tion inside the tumbledown shed? 


After the cowshed came the reading 
of three books—lives of missionaries in 
China. Everybody reads books; but as 
John Kenneth MacKenzie read two of 
those books he put himself in the places 
of Rev. William Burns and Dr. James 
Henderson, and longed unspeakably to 
sail at once for the far-away land of 
China, especially after reading the third 


Shree the robin to the sparrow, 
“T should really like to know 


Why these anxious human beings 


Rush about and worry so?” 


Said the sparrow to the robin, 
“Friend, I think that it must be 
That they have no heavenly Father 


Such as cares for you and me.” 


of the books, called, “The Double Cu 
or What Is A Medical Mission?” | 


But there were obstacles. 
there were! 


Of cor; 


There are always obsta( 
for heroes to overcome, 
would hardly be heroes! 


or else t 
And the f; 


which faced young MacKenzie was | 
unwillingness of his parents to spare h| 
they said they needed the money he co; 


earn at home. 


John Kenneth MacKert 


decided to pray earnestly himself and{ 
asked four of his friends to pray earni 
ly also; they had not prayed long bef 


his 


parents 


completely changed tl) 


minds and wanted him to go . . 4} 
that he began his life-work with the | 
great fact in his mind that prayer | 


do big things, 
things. 


hard things, imposs) 


He studied medicine for five years, 
then on the tenth of April, 1875, Jj 
Kenneth MacKenzie, M. D., set sail | 
China where ignorant old Doctor h 
cushions were still puncturing their 
tients and where people still believed {j 


Christian medicine was 


brewed fi 


good black Chinese eyes and warm | 


Chinese hearts! 


By being true to} 


root he was to do more than anyb} 
else toward upsetting this foolish be! 

Six hundred miles from the sea, up| 
yellow Yangtze river, he landed at 
old city of Hankow, almost in the} 


center 


of China. 


Quaint Chinese jut 


with their square patched sails made) 


river look like a forest of 


masts, | 


the city itself was an equally pictures! 
sight with its crowded one-story hot} 
its narrow streets full of an end} 
stream of jostling wheelbarrows, seq 


chairs, 
and pi 


pedlers, 
gs! 


beggars, 
There was already a Chris} 


babies, d! 


hospital in Hankow, and the other { 
sionary doctor urged him to take at ]) 
a year to learn the difficult langt 
thoroughly. | 


This 


waiting was 


an overwhelm 


trial to him; he grew weary of §s 
songing Chinese sounds day in and 
out monotonously over and ovef. 
was then that he began to find jo: 
his root—for his Chinese name in H 
kow was represented by three charac 
Ma-kun-ge, Ma being his surname, 
kun meaning “root”, and the ge mea 


“to re 


lieve”’. 


It was his business, tl 


fore, if true to his root, to relieve ot 
And this was exactly what 
did all the rest of his life, as you} 
hear next week. 


(To be continued.) 
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4. Antony. 5. Lear. 


lando. 


Hamlet. 2. 


8. Falstaff. 


Shylock. 3. Ro 
6. Othello. 7. 
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i The Every-Day Life of a 
- Missionary 


| Contai, Bengal, India, 
| May 15, 1924, 
Fed Dear Home Friends: 

epme with us on a cold-season 
von’t you? 


tour, 


| On Nov. 10 we went to Kaligatchia, 
iwenty-two miles northeast of Contai. 
“he bungalow where we stayed was one 
if the prettiest we ever saw. It had 
nree little rooms with two bathrooms. 
“he thatch was neatly trimmed. The 
walls had been freshly whitewashed. The 
lard was as pretty as a picture. It was 
‘led with variously shaped flower beds— 
lark red velvet coxcombs, bright yellow 
larigolds, a fine variety of foliage plants, 
lad verbenas in all the rainbow shades 
1 abundance. Bright green grassy paths 
eparated the flower beds. The final 
puch of beauty was the blue flowering 
sdge, neatly trimmed with arched gate- 
jays higher than one’s head. 

| A “Jam-Packed” House 

| We felt disheartened when we saw the 
irge temple in the very center of the 
Mage. In front of the shrine was a tile- 


pvered assembly room, fifty by fifty 
et. Pillars and arches formed the four 
ides. When we asked the landlord, 


May we use this assembly room for 
lowing pictures?” he answered, to our 
urprise and joy, “I have no objection.” 
\ere for three nights the Victrola was 
ayed, hundreds of colored tracts were 
stributed and the pictures of the Man 
Galilee were shown. We never saw 
place so jam-packed. The attention was 
ccellent. The Spirit of God was pres- 
tt and the good old-fashioned gospel 
as preached clearly; fearlessly and 
om the depths of our hearts, 


‘This village was the center of a great 
ti-zovernment movement. Now the at- 
Osphere is somewhat changed. For 
e last year 97 per cent of the govern- 
ent taxes were paid in. One of the 
ading landlords of the village had 
ent six months in jail as a political 
isoner. He treated us very cordially 
d it was he who gave us the use of 
€ temple hall for our work. In this 
Jage was a national high school with 
0 pupils. The teachers allowed us to 
stribute our tracts and Gospels among 
ir pupils. We also enjoyed preaching 
these boys, who are India’s future 
iders. We biked to a nearby govern- 
emt high school. It has 150 students 
iO. We had a fine time preaching to 
*m. Other places are inviting us. Won- 
tful opportunities! God help us to live 
to them! 


On our return from Kaligatchia we 
‘t an old Mohammedan friend. We 
ver had a Mussulman plead so much 
"us to come to his village. We hope 
go there soon; however, that day we 


had promised to get coolies to help our 
carts across a broken bridge so we 
could not go. As we waited for the cart 
to come, the farmer on whose veranda 
we were resting said, “Our village has 
had lots of trouble for in and about our 
village sixty people died of cholera the 
past year.” He brought me a green 
cocoanut. Its milk was cool, refreshing 
and almost as sweet as Syrup. He said 
there are many varieties of cocoanuts but 
this was one of the sweetest. 


After a long weary jog through long 
stretches of sandy road bordered with 
dense jungle, we arrived at our next stop. 
In this place we now have two Christian 
families. Their house, however, is sur- 
rounded by a thickly settled Mohamme- 
dan village. These followers of the 
prophet were some of our best listeners. 


When we preached our message of 
Christ and him crucified, these people 
were very attentive. They treated us 


cordially in their homes. In showing the 
pictures they were exceptionally good 
hearers, for Mohammedans. North of us 
a number of. them have accepted Christ. 
God can give us the same victory here. 
We should be so glad if he sees fit to 
do so, for a Mohammedan has a stability 
of character which helps him to become 
an exceptionally strong Christian. 


We spent eleven weeks in the western 
portion of our field. The end of Feb- 
ruary found our tent too hot to be safe. 
The bullock carts with tents and equip- 
ment started toward Contai, while we 
spent a couple of days and nights in 
Kharagpur nursing our eldest son who 
had fever. After a day of shopping in 
Calcutta I stayed awake all night in order 
to get a place where cunning landlords 
were trying to cheat us out of some 
mission property. God blessed us and 


OU are in God’s world; you are 
God’s child. Those things you 
cannot change; the only peace and 
rest and happiness for you is to ac- 
cept them and rejoice in them. 
When God speaks to you, you must 
not believe that it is the wind blow- 
ing or the torrent falling from the 
hill. You must know that it is God. 
You must gather up the whole 
power of meeting him. You must 
be thankful that life is great and 
not little. You must listen as if 


listening were your life. And then, 
then only can come peace. All other 
sounds will be caught up into the 
prevailing richness of that voice of 
God. The lost proportions will be 
perfectly restored. Discord will 
cease; harmony will be complete. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


ee 


Saved the property. That night after 
dark we started on our homeward jour- 
ney of fifty-eight miles. Our auto lights 
worked badly. We arrived at the canal, 
seven miles from home, at 11:30 p. m. 
The family were struggling to keep 
awake and I was dead on my feet. Asa 
result when I drove on to the ferryboat 
I forgot to shift into neutral. On driving 
off, when I cranked, the car started for 
me. In time of danger I seem unable to 
handle my feet. Several months ago a 
fat and ugly old sacred bull came into 
our compound. I went up to chase his 
holiness away. Whirling at me, he lifted 
his front hoof and with an angry bellow 
sprang at me. I turned but could not 
handle my feet so fell flat'in the sand in 
front of me. I could imagine his horn 
going through me goring me to death 
but through God’s mercy I was spared, 
My car, however, was not so merciful, 
I fell flat and it ran over me. 
cried, “O daddy’s run over!” 


A Woman to the Rescue 

Mrs. Howard sprang over into the front 
seat, stopped the car, put cold water on 
my head, piled me into the back seat, 
drove seven miles to the hospital, and 
called the surgeon. In about two hours 
I was properly bandaged with only my 
nose showing. I can never thank the 
merciful heavenly Father enough for 
sparing my unworthy life. I want to un- 
reservedly rededicate it anew to him. 
The deep conviction came to me that God 
still has a work for me to do. I was 
considerably bruised but received no seri- 
ous injury, nor did I have any pain 
worth mentioning. 

Would you like to read a translation of 
a note in the Contai vernacular paper 
commenting on the accident? After 
commenting on my lack of care and their 
joy at my prospective recovery, the editor 
goes on to say, “The behaviour, patience, 
courage and devotion of the respected 
Madam Howard in extreme danger, is 
completely fitting a woman of an inde- 
pendent country. Comparing the condi- 
tion of our women with this, you will 
all understand how we are depriving the 
womanhood of our country of proper 
education and learning and have kept 
them as ‘living luggage.’ ” 

I was ordered to the mountains to re- 
cover from the shock. We have been 
here over a month now. Through God’s 
blessing I am getting on well. The sur- 
geon has sewed a new top on my ear 
which was cut off in the accident. I 
shall be very glad to get down to my 
work again as soon as possible. We are 
in Naini Tal, U. P. 

Mrs. Howard and the boys are well. 
The two older boys are attending a 
school for American missionary children 
here, cultivating red cheeks and enjoying 
their studies. 


The Lord has blessed us during the 
past cold season with seven baptisms 


John 
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from Hinduism. There are a large num- 
ber of seekers whom we hope will def- 
initely come out on the side of Christ 
soon. We feel deeply that we must in- 
sist anew on a seeker being “born from 
above” before we accept him. 

We believe firmly that if you dear 
home friends continue faithfully remem- 
bering us by name to the heavenly 
Father we will glorify him by bearing 
much fruit. 

John A. Howard. 


Pacific Northwest Letter 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 

Just one week following the passing 
of my long-time friend, Doctor George 
R. Varney, came word of the home- 
going on June 28 of my father, 

John Newton Riley 

y issue of THe Baptist 
peared an article by Miss Blanche Brace 
giving a sympathetic study of the life 
and character of this consistent Chris- 
tian man. He was born Feb. 23, 1844, 
in Washington county, Ohio, where he 
spent his entire life. Three years, from 
his eighteenth to his twenty-first, were 
spent in the Civil war. His attitude 
toward a government pension was indi- 
cated by his refusal to apply for a pen- 
sion so long as he was able to earn a 
living for himself and his large family. 
In 1870 he married Harriet Margaret 
Williams, to which union eight children 
were born, six of whom, with the mother, 
remain to rejoice in the memory of one 
whose life ever pointed them to higher 
and better things. 

His father, Rev. John Dye Riley, was 
for over forty years pastor of the Little 
Muskingum church, which has recently 
disbanded. The son in his turn for over 
forty years was superintendent of a Sun- 
day school held in the little red brick 
school house where my early training 
was secured. Out of this work grew a 
church which is still flourishing. His 
life was a shining example of the good 
which may be done in this world by one 
of limited education and with little of 
this world’s goods. His interest in his 
fellow men, including the children, was 
beautifully illustrated by a touching 
scene at the grave when twenty-five or 
thirty of the children from the Sunday 
school which he so long served passed 
by his grave, while each in turn deposited 
a bouquet of flowers on his casket. 

Harry Barnes Gear 


In an early ap- 


In this connection it seems fitting to 
mention the recent election of a son-in- 
law of this godly man, as a trustee of the 
University of Chicago. Harry Barnes 
Gear married my older sister, Bertha 
Elizabeth, and has for more than a quar- 
ter of a century resided in Morgan Park, 
where he is a leading member of our 
Baptist church. He is the son of Rev. 
George R. Gear, who was for more than 
twenty years pastor of the First church, 
Marietta, Ohio. Harry graduated from 
Marietta college in 1892 and from Cor- 
nell university in 1895. He is an official 
of the Commonwealth Edison company, 
a partner in the G. and W. Electrical 
Specialty company, and a recognized au- 


thority on electrical central station engi- 
neering. As his college chum and life- 
long friend, I am glad to testify that 
I do not recall a word or a deed of his 
inconsistent with his Christian profes- 
sion. He is the type of man who can be 
trusted under any and all circumstances. 
He will give the University of Chicago 
an efficient, conscientious service. 
College Removal Question 


For the past six months the trustees 
of Linfield college have been seriously 
considering the question of a new loca- 
tion for this pioneer institution. I have 
said nothing about this question so far, 
hoping that a final decision on the part 
of the trustees would soon be forthcom- 
ing. So many false rumors have gone 
forth that perhaps the time has come for 
some truthful statements. On Monday, 
June 30, an adjourned meeting of the 
trustees was held at the Baptist head- 
quarters in Portland, at which time the 
following resolution was adopted by a 
vote of fifteen to ten: 

“Be it resolved, that the trustees of 
Linfield College favor the removal of the 
college to a more central location, pro- 
vided that adequate provision be made 
for a new campus, buildings and equip- 
ment, such provision to include proper 
safeguarding of the moral and religious 
life of the student body. 

“Resolved further that it is the sense 
of the board that such provision will ne- 
cessitate a campus of at least forty 
acres and a building fund of at least 
$500,000, to be raised on or before Jan. 1, 
19273 ; 

A copy of this resolution was fur- 
nished the daily newspapers of Portland 
and all proceeded to announce that the 
trustees had “voted to move the col- 
lege.” A careful reading of the resolu- 
tion will indicate that the college may 
never be moved from its present loca- 
tion. In case the proviso is met, I think 
there is little question that the trustees 
will establish Linfield College on a new 
campus. No one as yet would dare to 
predict what the outcome is likely to be. 
Linfield College for years has labored 
under the great disadvantage of inade- 
quate equipment. The trustees are now 
frankly seeking such equipment as will 
enable them to offer attractive induce- 
ments to the young people in the homes 
of the fifty thousand Baptists of the 
Northwest. 

It would seem that these Baptists and 
the whole denomination might safely in- 
trust the solution of this question to 
such men as Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey of 
Seattle; Dr. A. H. Bailey of Spokane; 
Hon. O. P. Coshow, justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon; Rev. G. C. 
Cress of Montana; Dr. Walter B. Hinson 
of Portland; Rev. W. A. Shanks of 
Idaho; Dr. T. J. Villers, Portland; Dr. 
J. <BR. Watson; : Seattle; -and=Dr7” O.5€ 
Wright, Portland, not to mention other 
leading professional and business men 
who constitute the board of trustees. 
There is in their hearts no other desire 
than to fulfill the purpose of the college, 
which can be expressed in no better 
terms than was done in the early days 
when the promoters of Christian educa- 
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tion declared it to be established “fe 
the culture of our rising generation an 
the perpetuation of our gospel prit| 
ciples of liberty of conscience and fre¢ 
dom of thought.” The present board ¢| 
trustees is determined above all else t 
maintain an institution which shall } 
distinctively Christian in the highest an 
best sense of that noble word, no matte! 
where it may be located. 


Idaho to the Front : 

The Baptists of Idaho are to be cor 
gratulated upon the recognition given t) 
some of the members of their fold at th 
recent Milwaukee convention. Honorab) 
Frank S. Dietrich of Boise was electe 
president of the Home Mission & 
ciety; Honorable W. H. Witty of Poe 
tello was elected president of the ne 
Board of Missionary Cooperation; Re’ 
W. H. Bowler, who is a product (fj 
Idaho, .was elected acting executive se) 
retary of the Board of Missionary C¢ 
operation, and his brother, H. R. Bowle| 
appears in the list of the officers of th! 
board as assistant treasurer. The latti 
is a graduate of Linfield college and @| 
Oregon Rhodes scholar. The presidir| 
officer of the Milwaukee conventio 
Hon. Corwin S. Shank, comes also fro} 
the great Northwest. If space pe 
mitted, I could give good reasons wl 
we may expect this section to contim| 
to thus furnish leaders for our importa) 
denominational work. The denominati¢ 
cannot afford not to provide the vel 
best educational facilities for this pa’ 
ticular portion of its field. 
Linfield College, Oregon. 


The Dakota Conference ( 
the German Baptist 


Churches of North 


America 
By C. A. GruHuN 


The sixteenth annual Dakota Confe 
ence of German Baptist Church of Nor) 
America met at Avon, S. D., June 10! 
The geographical boundaries of this co! 
ference comprise the two Dakotas a’ 
Montana, although in Montana our wo} 
is still very weak. 

The Dakota Conference consists 
forty-seven church organizations, s01 
of which have a number of preachi 
places, where regular services are bei 
held. The total membership of the 
churches is about 5,300. The sum whi 
was contributed by this body towat 
the Lord’s work during the past year W) 
somewhat beyond $100,000. The nu 
ber of baptisms was 230. Last winter 1 
a few of the churches were blessed w 
a special revival. At Goodrich, N. } 
134 and at Herreid, S. D., 170 profess 
conversions. The whole number of ce 
versions in the conference the past y 
is close to a thousand. . 

The ministers belonging to the conf 
ence were nearly all present. The wh 
number of delegates passed the figi 
eighty. Besides these several hundi 
visitors attended. A number of our 8! 
eral workers also honored the conferet 
with their presence. Among these W 
Prof. F. W. C. Meyer from Rochest 
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Y.; H. P. Donner, manager of our 

ablication house in Cleveland, Ohio; 
/ev. H. P. Mihm, general secretary of 
jur Sunday school and young people’s 
uion and editor of the Baptist Herald; 
ev. Wm. Kuhn, our general secretary 
‘missions; and Mrs. H. Steiger, matron 
' our children’s home in St. Joseph, 
ich. There were also present a number 
| men representing different branches of 
jork carried on by the larger body of 
Japtists: Dr. S. P. Shaw, general secre- 
\ry of the South Dakota Baptist conven- 
jon and his assistant, Rev. L. L. Mann, 
ln A. C. Hageman from the Northwest- 
‘n Baptist Hospital Association; and 
ofessors Krueger and Martini from 
oux Falls college. All of these general 
orkers, took part in a program that was 
-ry rich. 
'The church in Avon is one of the best 
_ the conference and under the leader- 
ip of its honored pastor Rey. Fe oo. 
‘Ithoff, who has spent the largest part of 
'3 time in the ministry with this church. 
| contributed much to the success of 
Je conference. 


| 
Boston Letter 

! _ By Cuartes H, Waston 

) The Invasion of the “Elks” 


‘Elks from everywhere took possession 
(us. Ordinary invasions get lost in 
(r crowds, but in this one, especially 
1 the congested area, our own crowds 
ssmed lost. The Elks were a huge and 
[mnie company. Their young and vig- 
(ous good nature made us forget the 
istere elements from which we sprang. 


(Are these the new Puritans? If So, 
iy have more flexible spines than the 
| Ones, and radiate more of the smile 
11 color of social sunshine. The pre- 
|Minant impression is one of youth- 
jmess and resilient American exuber- 
ise. They were here both male and 
jfale, and they clinched our settled 
iction that in physique, as well as 
jother values, the future is with Ameri- 
| It comes only to an athletic peo- 
| Morally awake. And we are it. The 
i's of delicate women are passed. No- 
i: the girth of these noble girls, with 
‘ir almost masculine stride! Mark 
| well Set-up muscularity of these clean 
ing men! They even conquered Bos- 
Weather at its summer worst, when 
jor General Humidity was, figuratively 
aking, slaughtering his thousands. 


On Parade Day 


‘ut on the day of the big parade, 
2m 25,000 were in line with all man- 
of float and legion of highly colored 
itasticalness, General Humidity for- 
k his Swelteringness, and suddenly 
slip his dogs of war” in thunder, 
tning, and drenching deluge. True, 
\fuss and feathers drooped and_ be- 
fegled, but young America was still 
ubdued and on top, and turned the 
erials of disaster into an unconquer- 
: jollity. 

€t, in weather, Boston served her 
= Wine at the end of the feast. When 
lay dawned, after the deluge, with 
onic and beautiful clarity, all Elkdom 
Hubdom took up together Sam 


Adams’ exultant cry at the dawn of the 
Revolution, “O what a 
ing!” But the Elks 

and we want them to. 


Our State Secretaries : 


glorious 
will 


morn- 


come again, 


Occasionally some extemporaneous 
critic will tell you with a crafty wink 
that a state secretaryship is a “soft 


snap,” requiring only a smooth man- 
ager to meet its demands. But no one 
close up to a secretary who is really 
on his job, wants to tackle the multi- 
tudinous calls constantly clamoring for 
his time, tact, attention, decision and 
action. He has to be a very intelligent 
and ingenious piece of human mechan- 
ism, ambidexterous for miscellaneous 
greetings, in perpetual motion to be con- 
sidered efficient, and able to keep a 
good many bearings besides his Own, 
perfectly lubricated. Talking about per- 
sonal touch—he must be all touch, vet 
never be “touchy.” He has to develop 
a sanctified cleverness jn fitting round 
and square ministerial pegs into their 
Proper pastoral holes, and charm many 
of the churches into hospitable disposi- 
tion toward possible ministers. Then 
an occasional impossible one, whose 
main strength is his persistency, has 
to be Shipped somewhere in a eospel 
craft that is unsinkable. 
Work and Play 

But all this is only the play in a sec- 
retaryship. The staggering work that 
fills his nights and days, and keeps him 
either on a nlatform or in a conference 
—¢else in transit to one-or the other, 
and getting home in time to meet ap- 
pointments “at the office’”—here is the 
heavy end to this job! Between the 
lifts and while speeding from one to 
the other, he must summon his dis- 
ciplined concentration, to forge speeches, 
build policies for the wide work, or create 
Christian climates in churches that have 
become stagnant or frozen. The “care 
of all the churches,” their eyes, and their 
expectations also, are certainly on him. 

O yes, it is a soft snap—the bores, 
the critics, the men who are always 
wanting something, and losing it, help to 
make it so, and help to keep the secre- 
tary out of mischief during his many 
idle and somnolent moments!! In our 
six New England states. we have been 
rich in our secretaries. They have been 
a blessed half dozen: strong men, yet 
tender; wise men, and brotherly; de- 
voted men and tireless; servants with- 
out being masters—indeed their mastery 
has been in their superb service to the 
churches: Mower in Maine, Jenks in 
New Hampshire, Davison in Vermont; 
Heath in Massachusetts; Reid in Rhode 
Island; and Coates in Connecticut. In- 
telligent appreciation, and willing coop- 
eration is our best praise, and our surest 
easement of their heavy labors for us. 

More Wisdom 

Kansas ought to tip the hat to Massa- 
chusetts for sending to the First church 
at Lawrence a man of the quality of 
Dr. J. F. Watts, who so ably has led our 
church at Northampton for twelve years. 
During those years everything has ad- 
vanced at Northhampton, and a record 
has been made that attracts the sort of 
call not often declined, and that a man 


has a right to accept. It came after 

investigation, without a hearing, and of- 

fers a larger Opportunity in a still wider 

educational center. Dr. Watts has well 

grown into the power that confidently 

may face larger demands upon itself. 
Some Other Ways 

In the business of Winning a minister, 
the above is perhaps the most excellent 
way. But some other ways are welcome 
that also are showing wisdom. 
years the “stated supply” has 
a good working method. It gives a 
church time, saves it from the waste 
of a distraction that may become chronic, 
and confusing, enlists the interest 
experience of the supply himself in 
moting a calm and befitting choice, and 
keeps up the morale and working effi- 
ciency of the church, which always 1s 
the best welcome for the new minister 
when he is called, and comes. 

Of course there continues to be in 
some quarters a charm in the good old 
way ot “how not to-do it.” It invites 
the worst issue, and often achieves it. 
Letters from pastoral suitors come pelt- 
ing in, many of them looking like bril- 
hant Scatches,2» “O,” they say, “let us 
hear all of the best of them, and then 
pick our man out of them!” So flatter- 
ing is that pile of letters! Zion gets 
into the dilemma of the giddy widower 
suddenly beset by an embarrassing 
number of attractive possibilities, yet in 


In later 
proved 


and 
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danger of serious disaster. And too 
often the disaster arrives. 
Distinguished Visitors 
The vacation brings them to some 
of our pulpits. Dr. Brougher of Los 


Angeles is at Tremont Temple, Dr. A. 
C. Baldwin of Philadelphia is at the 
Hirstechurch: (recy. T. White of New 


York at Ruggles street, and, as the 
season passes, other leaders in our Bap- 
tist Zion are to enliven our summier, 
Burma 
By J. H. Corr 
As one reads the reports of the recent 


session of the Burma provincial council 
he gets the impression that the Burman 
is already tired of his new toy. The at- 
tendance was smaller than last year and 
little Opposition was made to the pro- 
posed budget. The one reduction voted 
was not opposed by government at all: 
they probably know they can retrench 
to that extent. The Burman is too well 
off. The country is so wealthy he is 
quite content to take out some of these 
stores. 

On the contrary in India they are hay- 
ing the liveliest times. In Bengal 1200 
government employes have been laid off 
through a cutting of the budget, in Assam 
the ministers’ salaries have been cut to 
the point where they will have to work 
at night for a living, while in the central 
provinces government is practically car- 
rying on without its council and cabinet. 
In the viceroy’s council after failing to 
heckle the government spokesman into 
indiscretions, the followers of Mr. 
Ghandi, whenever this man rose to speak 
walked out in a body and remained there 
until the vote was called. These are 
Stirring days. 
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But a most interesting thing is taking 
place. Ghandi and the high-caste people 
have been talking a great deal of broth- 
erly love and the rights of the untouch- 
ables. These have ‘called their bluff.” 
Chey try to force their way into a sacred 
temple area where the untouchables are 
not admitted. The high-caste fortunates 
are petitioning government for protec- 
tion and the police are forcibly keeping 
out the untouchables. They declare it 
it a fight to the finish and are trying to 
raise funds for the contest. 

And now another giant has gone. Gov- 
ernment called Mr. Tribolet the finest 
school manager in Burma, while Dr. 
Thomas has said he had hoped to have 
Mr. Tribolet succeed him as provincial 
evangelist on his retirement. Two bet- 
ter compliments could not be offered. 
Few men in the mission today are so 
preeminent in two forms of work. 

The same wonderful results are con- 
tinuing in the new field of Mr. Young in 
China. He is practically unable to tab- 
ulate the results. He estimates 12,000 
members with hundreds and thousands 
ready to be received. And he adds very 
wisely that the shepherding of these is a 
tremendous problem. He-has fifty work- 
ers and says he needs a hundred. 

The grammar school and the high 
school final examinations are govern- 
mental and papers are sent out from a 
central office. This year the grammar 
papers were stolen twice and sold in the 
bazaars while the high school were stolen 
once. All examinations have been or- 
dered held again after vacation. Thus 
after two months at home the pupils 
must be re-examined. It is pretty tough. 

The report of the year for the Burma 
has just been received. The 
policy of changing editors every year 
makes for variety and one finds the re- 
port refreshing. This year there are a 
number of illustrations which tell a lot. 
Send to New York for a copy and see 
yourself. 

Little news is coming from the sta- 
tions. The missionaries have been to the 
hills and seaside during the heat, build- 
ing up for the eleven months of strenu- 
ous days. 


mission 


the 


Standpoint of 
Mathematical Probability 
By L. W. HATTERSLEY 


The tendency today is to emphasize 
quality as well as quantity of converts 


From 


on our various mission fields. That 
being so, the following facts, derived 
from the tables appended to the annual 
report of the director of public instruc- 
tion of Burma for the year 1922-23 seem 
encouraging. In reading the percentages 
remember that slightly under 2 per cent 
of the population of Burma are Chris- 
tians. That might lead one to think that 
we have made a small impression on the 
people of this province, but figures for 
school enrolment indicate the opposite. 

First take the figures for males. In all 
recognized schools, vernacular, Anglo- 
vernacular and English, 9 per cent of the 
enrolment are Christians. Even if you 
add all the unrecognized schools, which 
would bring in all the Buddhist monastic 


and lay schools, we still have 5 per cent 
of the enrolment. In the university the 
figures are even more encouraging, for 
the Christians represent 40 per cent of 
the enrolment. In technical schools, 
which include law, medical, commercial 
and normal schools, 7% per cent of the 
enrolment are Christians. 

Then consider the figures for females. 
In recognized schools the Christians are 
16 per cent of the total enrolment. Even 
including unrecognized schools, the per- 
centage of Christians drops only to 15 
per cent. The tables neglect to give 
figures for college girls or we would be 
able to enjoy another thrill. For techni- 
cal schools, which for girls consist for 
the most part of normal schools, 50 per 
cent of the enrolment are Christians! 


Comparing the totals of students in all 
types of schools with the totals of popu- 
lation according to the recent govern- 
ment census, 13% per cent of the Chris- 
tian population of Burma are attending 
school (which would not look bad beside 
educational statistics for the U. S. A.) 
while only 4% per cent of the Buddhist 
population are attending school. 


It is thus apparent. that the Burma 
mission has been paying a great deal 
of attention to the quality of its converts 
and that the Christians of Burma have 
an influence in this province far beyond 
what one would judge merely from their 
numbers. The same conclusion is ap- 
parent from two quotations from the re- 
port above referred to. Remember that 
this report was written by a British gov- 
ernment official in reporting the work 
of his department (education). 


“The most important classes (besides 
the Burmans) are the Karens, Chinese, 
Shans and Talaings. Of these the 
Karens, with 43,116 pupils, stand by them- 
selves. No race has profited more by 
the labors of Christian missionaries, 
which have indeed transformed them out 
of recognition. For a full and interest- 
ing account of the Karens a reference 
should be made to Mr. Marshall’s re- 
cently published monograph. Their 
eagerness for education is extraordinary 
and even the hill Karens, ‘whose barren 
lands’, says the inspector, ‘hardly yizld 
sufficient food to keep body and soul 
together’, make great efforts to secure 
the best possible teachers for their 
schools. Progress is shown in all classes 
of Karen schools. Their thirteen Anglo- 
vernacular institutions have increased in 
attendance from 3659 to 4225 (in one 
year); recognized vernacular schools 
have increased in number from 1044 to 
1100 and in attendance from 31,415 to 
34,334; unrecognized schools from 126 
to 132 with an addition of about 300 
pupils. Karens are seldom found in 
schools not their own. The splendid 
school building at Bassein erected at a 
cost of 7% lakhs is a monument to their 
zeal for education.” 

Our Baptist work is not once men- 
tioned by name in the above paragraph, 
but since practically all of the work 
among Karens has been done by our 
mission, the above words may be con- 
sidered a tribute to our workers. The 
following tribute, from the same source, 
is less veiled: “Acknowledgments are 
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also due to Rev. J. H. Cope, the locga| 
head of the American Baptist Missior| 
who has produced a number of textbook| 
and translations of the Bible in Chit| 
Mr. Cope also took a leading part in th| 
Chin educational conference, which wa, 
held during the year to discuss the dif 
ferent questions of transliteration an) 
choice of dialects for the various sectigil 
®f the race. Chin education is in it) 
infancy but rapid growth may be ex) 
pected.” | 

It is obviously impossible for thirtee: 
million people to be evangelized by mis| 
sionaries from America. That work mus! 
eventually be done by their own evan 
gelists. Our mission has laid broad anr 
strong foundations. From now on fe! 
sults are bound to be cumulative. Onei 
not surprised that last year reported th 
largest number of conversions. Thi 
year will report more and the increas| 
will go on from year to year with mor| 
or less regularity. The writer is mor 
of a mathematician than he is a prophe} 
Looking at the present situations i} 
Burma from the standpoint of “math¢ 
matical probability” another hundre| 
years will see Burma a Christian country 


Simon P. Davis 


Rev. Simon P. Davis, for several year} 
one of the guests at the Nugent hom} 
for retired ministers in Philadelphia, r 
cently passed away. On June 21 th 
funeral service was held. Dr. C. & 
Dodd, Mr. Davis’ pastor, delivered th} 
chief address. Dr. John Gordon, a long 
time friend of Mr. Davis, and Re} 
George S. Young, another intimal 
friend, also spoke. 

Mr. Davis was a graduate of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, an 
for many years was pastor in the Wes 
He was also pastor of the Holmesbur 
(Pa.) church. 

Mr. Davis will be longest remember¢ 
as he is now most honored for his wot 
in connection with the Pacific Baptis 
This he took when it was still a doub| 
ful experiment and by diligent effort ar 
much self denying toil made it what 
was up to May 29, 1890, when a ner 
ous breakdown caused him to give it im! 
other hands. 

Among other poems which Mr. Day 
wrote is one which he named “The Age 
Minister’s Field,” and dedicated to tl 
retired ministers in the Nugent home: 


Long years ago we heard the call 
To labor in the Master’s field; 
Sometimes we’ve seen a scanty crop, 

And often an abundant yield. 


But now the fields of other days 
We can no longer sow and till; 
Others must sow and reap those fields 
And with the sheaves God’s garner fi 


One field, however, still remains 
Which we should tend as best we a 

It is a field that’s all our own; é 
The heart and mind within each mam, 


On stony ground and midst the thorns 
We've often scattered precious seed; 

But we ourselves are now the field, 
Which we should rid of every weed. 
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ind what we sow should be our care, 
For that, we’re told, is what we'll reap; 
Tis what in our own hearts we sow 
And in our minds may choose to keep. 
In other fields we seldom sow; 

But in our hearts we'll daily try 
\’o sow good seed and clear the weeds, 
And we'll be reaping bye and bye. 
| 
‘is not for naught God keeps us here 
When it may seem life’s work is o’er: 
‘his field which he has given us 
He'd have us till a little more. 


Obituary 


| John D. Smithers was born in England, 
346. When he was ten years old he 
figned the temperance pledge in his 
jither’s saloon, led his father and mother 
}) conversion and all of his life worked 
lyr the temperance cause. He led 500C 
hildren to take the pledge. In 1890 he 
yume to the United States and settled in 
falifornia. In 1895 he went with his wife 
hud family to Detroit, Mich., where he was 
ydained to the Baptist ministry. Dr. D. 
| McLaurin was moderator at his ordina- 
jon service. He held several successful 
ustorates, the last being at San Luis 
\bispo, where he resigned because of fail- 
g eyesight. His membership at the time 
‘his death, June 18, at Lopoc, Cal, was 
Heh the First church of Los Angeles. 


\Isaac Chamberlin, son of George and 
jannah Chamberlin, was born near Asbury, 
| J.. in 1852. He married at an early 
ye, Georgiana Jacobus of Whitehall, N. diss 
a0 died leaving four children, two of 
|a0m are living—Andrew and Anna Mer- 


15s In 1887 Mr. Chamberlin married 
len Waidman and removed to Bayonne 
jty, N. J. In 1923 they moved to Bur- 


mk, Ohio, to spend the remaining days 
jth his son Andrew. 

Mr. Chamberlin was converted in 1889 
‘d later was elected to the board of dea- 
(nS of the Bergen Point Baptist church. 
1} was an employe of the N. J. Central 


| R. for many years which he left to be- 
‘me head janitor of the City Public Libra- 
} 
j 
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pre ‘Sermons on Biblical Characters, by 
nev. C. G. Chappell, D.D., New York: 
Moran. 1.50. 
“Sermons On Biblical Characters,” a 
(mer work by Dr. Chappell has been 
ely appreciated by laymen and min- 
ets. This is a second series of sixteen 
ymons on biblical characters. The 
‘hor possesses a most pleasing style 
a remarkable ability in character de- 
zation. He points out the weaknesses 
human nature and leads both the mind 
Mumeart of the reader to a conviction 
jthe need of God. He sets forth no 
ological questions but deals with 
’s nature and its needs. His evan- 
Istic appeal at the close of each ser- 
is effective and fair. You will en- 
teading such sermons as “Esau—A 
© Animal”: “Martha—the Modern 
ve”; “Jezebel—The Painted Face.” 
ul, Son of Kish,” by Lyman I. Henry, 
hicago: The University of Chicago 
Tess. $3 net. 
1 this book Paul lives again for the 
fer He’ is not merely a_ historical 
te whose work and teachings are to 
liscussed. He is a living personality, 
tan of like passions with the people 
ut him, but with a quality and a faith 
ch make him stand out from all 
"tS. We are told the story of Paul’s 
th, of his ambitions, of his marriage, 
uS rise in the service of his people, 
then of his conversion and his Chris- 


\ 


tian career. The gaps in his career are 
filled in with material, not furnished by 
the Bible but which never does violence 
to what we know of Paul’s life and spirit 
and which is the fruit of a careful study 
of the background of New Testament 
life. 


The Family and 
Garlin Spencer, 
Comoe: 

The book is well arranged and ana- 
lyzed, with full table of contents, a valu- 
able biography and questions at the 
chapter-ends, to adapt it to its use as a 
text book. Religion is practically ig- 
nored as a factor in family life. Table 
manners and the toothbrush appear to 
rank with it in importance. The author’s 
recognition of the mother’s responsibility 
for the “education of all girls and of 
all little boys in the folk-lore, the voca- 
tional skill, and the methods of social ar- 
rangement which set moral fashions and 
demand personal obedience to the social 
order in which one is born,” is a sorry 
substitute for that explicit religious and 
moral teaching by word and example 
whereby strong, sweet-souled, godly 
mothers have moulded civilization to all 
that is best in it. It should perhaps be 
admitted that our author makes an ex- 
plicit reference to religion in placing at 
the beginning of one chapter the familiar 
saying, “An ounce of mother is worth 
a pound of clergy.” The statement de- 
pends for its truth on the fact that it 
assumes religious mothers: and it can 
scarcely be taken as a proper evaluation 
of the minister’s usefulness in the world. 
The book, rightly used, will be of value 
to mature thinkers and perhaps especial- 
ly to Christian ministers. 


Its Members, by Anna 
Philadelphia: Lippincott 


The Gaspards of Pine Croft, by Ralph Con- 
nor, New York: Doran. 

The mountain-girded Windermere Val- 
ley with Indians in their native habitat 
forms the background to Pine Croft of 
which Hugh Gaspard is master. An early 
sin of Hugh Gaspard’s costs him his own 
self-respect, the life of.his wife, the love 
and respect of his neighbors, and later, 
indirectly, his own life. Paul Gaspard, 
son of Hugh, is the motive for the story. 
From the day he learns the catechism at 
his mother’s knee he takes the Bible 
literally and lives accordingly. He for- 
gives “unto seventy times seven,” but he 
can be stern with an Old Testament 
sternness when he believes the Bible is 
back of him. His younger years are a 
tragedy—a series of sufferings for the 
sin of his father. The ending is a happy 
one, yet not illogical. This is one of the 
best things that Ralph Connor has done. 


Mexico and Her People of Today, by Nevin 
O. Winter. New Revised Edition, 
Pon bee OusPare &) Co: 

With Mexico so persisently popping 
upon the front pages of the daily press, 
an up-to-date book on the country as 
seen and interpreted by an unprejudiced 
observer is most desirable. Although 
this is the fourth edition of the book— 
the first appearing in 1907—it is revised 
to include the latest movements. The 
history and geography of the country 
are taken up in a manner which are Mr. 
Nevin’s own. He is also a rare political 
analyist. The illustrations—and there 
are many of them—are from photographs 
by the author and C. R. Birt. 
Organizing the Church School, by Henry 

F. Cope, D.D., New York: Doran. $1.75. 

A complete treatise on every phase of 
church school work, but the average 
Sunday-school worker would find it too 
erudite. The author evidently tried to 
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make it exhaustive, but has covered too 
much territory. Chapter XXI on “The 
Problem of Lesson Selection” is help- 
ful, and Chapter III “Organizing the 
Church,” is worth plowing through, but 
the book as a whole will be of value 
only when someone can interpret it to 
that large number of conscientious Sun- 
day-school workers who are eagerly 
seeking light and yet have not the time 
nor the training to appreciate this book. 


Ellen Prior, by Alice 3rown, New York: 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
Sete tale begins with a New England 
Spring, 


A cloud, a breeze, a leaf, a bluebird’s 
wing,—” 

And proceeds in poetic form to tell 

the dramatic story of Ellen Prior—her 

love, her rival and her tragic fate against 


the background of New England. One 
of the lovely things of the year. 
Fidelis, by Jane Abbott, New York: -Lip- 
pincott. $1.75. 
Ricka Wynne, the fifteen-year-old 


daughter of the new principal of St. Mar- 
garet’s, attends the school for the first 
time with feelings of terror for she has 
never had any playmates of her own 
age. She is shy and afraid to meet the 
advance of her new schoolmates. Linked 


with Ricka’s struggles is the mystery 
surrounding Great Oaks, an old house 
supposedly haunted. It is here that 


Ricka’s mother makes her home when 
first she comes to take the place as prin- 
cipal of St. Margaret’s, Strange hap- 
penings ensue with a startling climax 
which brings unexpected joy to mother 
and daughter. 


The Saving Sense 
eee ee ES Sa IES Cee 


Pompous Author—What 
advise a man to do whose 
advance of the times? 

Veteran Editor—I would advise him to 
sit quietly and wait for the times to 
catch up.—Boston Transcript, 


would you 
ideas are in 


Sea captain (introducing friend to his 
old aunt)—“This jis my friend Barker; 
he lives in the Canary islands,” 

“How interesting!” murmured the old 
lady; and, gathering all her wits, she 
added: “Then, of coutfse, you sing?”’— 
London Tit-Bits. 


It’s said that whatever goes up must 
come down, 
And the axiom’s as true as it’s terse. 
Still, exceptions occur, and if you’ve mal 
de mer 
You'll notice it’s quite the reverse.—- 
Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Muchmoney’s husband was a 
bricklayer and so they could afford to 
send their youngest daughter to college. 

“What is it now that you hear of Mar- 
garet now?” asked Mrs. Fourflusher 
when she called on Mrs. Muchmoney. 

“I’m that worried about her at college,” 
sighed Mrs. Muchmoney. “I haven't 
heard a word from her at college for 
nearly three weeks.” 

“And it’s the one bad mistake you 
made sending her off to college,” said 
Mrs. Fourflusher. “It’s to one of them 
correspondence schools she should have 
went.” 
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Between Us 


q When you are on your vacation and 
think of the future program for your 
church, be sure to resolve that you will 
at once upon your return initiate a move- 
ment to place THe Baptist and Missions 
in every home of your resident member- 
ship. Write us for particulars. 


q “Tue Baptist is our denominational 
organ,” writes a strong supporter, “and 
if we are to do the task before us we 
must not only support our paper but have 
the inspiration it will give us.” He adds 
a word about “the worthwhileness of 
Tue Baptist in the home,” and empha- 
sizes the fact that loyalty to our denomi- 
nation should impell us to subscribe for 
our denominational paper, THE BAPTIST. 


{ Here is a new use for Tue Baprist. 
A pastor came into our office this week 
and said, “This is one of the best de- 
partments of the whole paper,” pointing 
to the Devotional Life page. “I am ask- 
ing my people each week to read that 
page and come fo prayer meeting for a 
discussion of it. Our prayer meetings 
are more interesting and more spiritual 
than they have been for a long time.” 


§ This from a prominent missionary in 
India: “Tue Baptist is getting to be a 
finer journal than ever. Last night f 
read aloud to my folks the article on ‘My 
Bible and I’, and we were all charmed 
with its substance and style. The ser- 
mon too on ‘Mother’ was fine.” It is a 
source of satisfaction to learn that THE 
BAPTIST is thus ministering to our mis- 
sionaries on far frontiers. Every one of 
our foreign missionaries takes THE 
Baptist. This is one field in which THE 
Baptist has a circulation of 100 per cent. 
f we had 20 per cent of the families that 
constitute the churches of the Northern 
Convention the circulation of THE 
Baptist would be largely in excess of 
what it now is. Our friends can help us 
to reach the 20 per cent mark by co- 
operating with us in getting others to 
subscribe. Watch for announcements. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 612) 


One feature of the convention of 
organists at Atlantic City, July 28-Aug. 
1, will be a model choir rehearsal con- 
ducted by John W. Norton, of St. James’ 
Church, Chicago, showing the methods 
of work in preparation of church choral 
music. Miss Elizabeth Vosseller, of 
Flemington, N. J., an authority on chil- 
dren’s choirs, will give an account of 
their formation, and demonstrate meth- 
ods of voice training. Choral competi- 
tions will be discussed by T. Tertius 
Noble, of St. Thomas’ ‘Church, New 
York, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists, under whose auspices 
the convention is held. Practical organ 
construction will receive attention, with 
addresses by several-organ builders. A 
morning will be devoted to a demon- 
stration of moving picture accompani- 
ment. 


Sunday, June 22, was baptism day for 
the little ‘city ofoHerreia, soe 
field is inhabited largely by people of 
German descent. The pastor, Rev. H. G. 
Bens, held a series of meetings during 
February and March at which time 170 
confessed conversion. Since the majority 
of the membership insists on being bap- 
tized in the open only eighty-one of the 
converts reported for baptism on the above 
date and received the ordinance in Spring 
Creek. The weather was ideal and more 
than 600 automobils brought an assem- 
blage of 2500 people. Rev. E. Huber of 
North Dakota assisted the pastor in his 
revival campaign and was present to as- 
sist in this baptismal service. Later in 
the day the two ministers assisted by 
deacons of the church celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper. Mr. Bens expects to have 
another baptismal service in July and 
perhaps another one in August. 


The city of Philadelphia has a tall new 
building which displays a clock upon the 
dial on which the letters forming the in- 
junction, “It pays to think,” take the 
place of the usual figures. Apropos of 
this the Lutheran says: “No doubt the 
business, to house which a new buiid- 
ing was required, has grown because 
the company knew its business and 
learned it by putting much thought into 
every step of its development. Then 
they put it on the clock, ‘It pays to 
think.’ But mere thinking is not profit- 
able. One can find persons in an alms- 
house who never did anything else than 
think. The wild theories of visionaries, 
the destructive appeals of demogogues, 
the heresies of false prophets have been 
worked out by thinking. Just as it re- 
quires something besides two legs in 
motion to get somewhere by walking, so 
mere thinking does not pay. One’s mind 
is a great possession, but unless it has 
truths, virtues, and rightly directed con- 
trol. it misleads. it confuses, it destrovs. 
There is in fact a real danger at the 
present time for society due to 1 mass 
of ‘thoughts’ distributed among neopte, 
that are at best the counterfeits of truth, 
and at the worst a source of corruntion. 
And among such products of mind. fool 
ideas about religion are most unprofit- 


: 


able and dangerous. It pays to think 
that is, to think right.” | 

Dr. Karl Taylor Compton of Prince) 
ton university, associate scientific at 
tache to the United States embassy i} 
Paris during the war and an officer o} 
the Research Information Service for In 
terchange of Scientific War Informatior 
has been appointed professor of physic 
at the University of Chicago. Other ap! 
pointments are those of Oliver S. Run 
dell, professor of law at the University ¢ 
Wisconsin. as acting professor of lay 
from Oct. 21, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925) 
Frank O’Hara, assistant professor ¢| 
English at the University of Illinois, a) 
director of student activities, and Fran 
Ross as assistant professor of astronom| 
at Yerkes observatory. 

Picturing the radio as the potenti 
symbol of a world speaking alike, heat 
ing alike and thinking alike, of a worl 
in which mediocre thought is broadeas 
to make mediocre minds, of an intel 
tually level world without mountains ¢| 
even hills of individuality, Pres. Williay 
H. P. Faunce of Brown University in h’ 
recent baccalaureate sermon preached th 
doctrine of the ego and the creed of th 
inviolate personal soul, declaring th 
stern necessity to all men living in eduez 
sworn foes of standardization in educ;| 
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Winona Bible Conference 
AUG. 22 to 31 
presents an unusually strong list of talent  in- 
cluding Dr. Norwood, City Temple, London; 
Dr. Hill, Glasgow, Scotland; Dr. Scroggie, 
Edinburg, Scotland; Bishops Candler and Wal- 
dorf; Drs. Stewart, Shuler, Goodchild, Robinson, 
Jones, Machen, Faulconer, numerous mission- 
aries and others. 
Detailed program sent on request. 
Address W. E. Biederwolf, Director, Box 58, 
Winona Lake, Indiana 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAMB) 


ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


_——————— 


Want Ads 


gee Ne ee ee eee 

Pastor’s Assistant Wanted—For visit 
tion, personal evangelism, children’s activ) 
ties, secretarial work. First Bapti 
Church, Erie, Pa. Address 1006 Poplar §| 


Churcn, JUT16, oe eS eee 

Opportunity is offered to prepare for 
most worth-while profession in an up-t 
date school of nursing. Address Sul 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospiti 
Kenosha, Wis. 


scenosha, Wi8. 0 EEE eee 

Your Church Needs Trained Wom 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting ! 
sorts of meetings, Daily Vacation @& 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. U., Ju) 
iors, etc. etc. We can send such, ab 
zealous, refined, pleasing, graduates M 
ote Baptist Women’s Training Scho 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansé 


Wanted: A Baptist young woman W 
has had specialized training and experien 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domét 
tic Science to teach these subjects int 
Baptist Missionary Training School, ( 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. , 
ee a eee re 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack W! 
special summer Offer. Write Dufo 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 

Available for supply, Baptist pastor, 9 
S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago. 
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lion or in life. “A democracy which 
vads to an intellectual melting-pot, a 
'rab mass in which individual taste and 
lonviction have disappeared, is a pseudo- 
‘emocracy and a tyranny,” he said. “To 
\ducate one John Hay is to do more for 
ne world than to give diplomas to a 
nousand men intellectually clever and 
norally vulgar. We do not want college 
tudents like bricks in a row, each one 
‘ght inches by four by two. We want 
nem like trees in a garden, each one 
ith a chance to unfold its finest possible 
(lf.” 
In the opinion of the “Washington 
ost,” “the chaplains are vindicating the 
wurches.” One thousand ministers of 
e gospel have accepted commissions 
nder the National Defence Act. The 
iar department has organized a corres- 
yndence course for chaplains to pro- 
de instruction in the laws of war and 
my discipline which is not found in 
ie curricula of theological seminaries. 
ue Post deplores the trend’ toward 
lace which is indicated in the recent 
Merances of the great Christian de- 
Minations in resolutions against war, 
id seems to imply that all such at- 
mpts on the part of organized Chris- 
nity to express the intelligence and 
conscience of millions of people with 
‘ard to war is equivalent to betrayal 
“country in a supreme emergency. 
en a newspaper is innoculated’ with 
| germ of “jingoism’ it can see only 
id revolution” in the reaction of peace- 
€ people against war and all its ac- 
mpaniments. Church people love their 
‘ntry and in case of a supreme emer- 
icy will defend their country, but they 
‘not propose to permit the “supreme 
ergency” to be precipitated if they can 
‘vent if. 
4 commenting on the appreciation 
wn by Germans for the help that 
erica has given in the feeding of 
ernourished children, John C. Borton, 
Orestown, N. J., who is engaged in 
vecting and supervising the child- 
ling centers of Silesia, where the 
erican friends service committee is 
tibuting food purchased with money 
ed by General Allen’s committee, 
3: “Most of the children receiving 
‘feeding looked very wretched; and 
tell-tale dark lines under the eyes 
& quite common. Often, when the 
Ss looked quite round and rosy, the 
ilders and legs were emaciated. The 
‘Crisis of November and December is 
‘Past, but the effects of the crisis are 
‘apparent; and all the doctors and 
hers we met said that if the feeding 
ped the children would become very 
h worse again. If some of our 
ids in America could see these chil- 
behind their rolls and cocoa grin- 
from ear to ear, they would think 
their money was well invested. 
t seeing such true appreciation, I 
Id certainly learn to be bighearted, 
for these people never seem to tire 
Manking us for the little we have 
Perhaps our theories are wrong; 
L) for one, am ten times more con- 
‘d than ever before that $3,000,000 
ted in feeding German children is 


worth ten time more ‘as security’ than 
super-dreadnoughts costing $40,000,000.” 


In consideration of Sept. 12 being 
designated as “mobilization day,” the 
yearly meeting of the Society of Friends 
sent to President Coolidge a letter of 
remonstrance from which we quote: “We 
can see no necessity for any such mili- 
tary demonstration. Our country now 
has peaceful relations with all other na- 
tions, and it should be our firm purpose 
to preserve such relations unbroken. If 
we engage in displaying our” efficiency 
for war it will be natural for foreign na- 
tions to distrust our peaceful intentions. 
Japan, in particular, with her pride fresh- 
ly wounded by our exclusion of her 
citizens, is likely to be still further 
estranged and embittered. Military ac- 
tivity on the part of the United States is 
certain to stir up military activity in 
other countries and to stimulate the 
armament race, from which the nations 
must find escape. It is evident that an 
increasing number of people in this coun- 
try are interesting themselves jin the 
cause of peace, and the evil of war has 
recently deeply stirred some of our 
great church gatherings with the result 
that forceful pronouncements for peace 
have been issued. This action has re- 
cently been confirmed by _ influential! 
teachers and educators. The governor 
of Maine has just expressed himself as 
strongly opposed to the plan for mobili- 
zation day. Surely these views, indicat- 
ing wide spread interest and conviction 
should have great weight with the ad- 
ministration. To mobilize, even in prac- 
tice, our armed forces and our great in- 
dustries throughout the nation is incon- 
sistent with American tradition and 
Savors more of those foreign military 
systems which the people of the United 
States have always opposed. We believe 
that the United States is in a position 
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to contribute very greatly toward the 
maintenance of peace. But if we are to 
help to that end we must avoid such 
military actions as will give the lie to 
our declaration of good-will and stultify 
the efforts of President Harding towards 
world friendship and disarmament.” 


The First church, Laramie, Wyo., re- 
cently purchased a piano and celebrated 
its installation by giving an orchestra 
concert. A dozen of the best musicians 
of the city, under the direction of the 
pastor, Rev. Claude Richmond, gave an 
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Nine Months Course 
The Life of Jesus 


25 cents. 300 pages. 
For Introductory Purposes Only 
By James H. Snowden 


Printed from the plates of Snowden’s 
Sunday School Lessons (July, 1924, 
to April, 1925) 300 pages. Paper 
bound, 25 cents. 


Busy wage-earning men and women 
who do not profess to be Biblical 
scholars report that the percentage of 
useability in the material of these 
lessons is extremely high. 

Any adult group or class which se- 
lects its own biblical subject of study 
each fall will find in the above thirty- 
nine lessons enough good material for 
a whole winter’s work, 

Again, copies in the homes of those 
who attend will provide topics and 
solve many a pastor’s prayer meeting 
problem for nine months. 

Surely no member will object to 
paying twenty-five cents for his own 
individual copy. 

Order a Sample Copy from Your 

Dealer or from 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Keuka College, Keuka Park, York 


A home college for women. Beau- 
tiful location on the west shore of 
Lake Keuka, four miles by trolley 


from Penn Yan. Carefully selected 
group of students. Modern features 
of college administration. Small 
classes, personal attention given to 
the complete development of the stu- 
dent. Board, room, and tuition $500 
per year. Two new buildings now be- 
ing erected. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 20. 


A. H. Norton, Ph.D., President 


excellent program. The ten orchestra 
numbers included “Poet and Peasant” 
and “Titania” overtures, “National Em- 
blem”’, “Stars and Stripes Forever” and 
“Triumphal March.” Mr. G. E. Knapp, 
head of the music department of the state 
university, was the baritone soloist, and 
Mrs. Philo Hammond the harp soloist. 
An offering was received for the benefit 
of the piano fund. 


The sixth annual convention of the 
World’s -Christian Fundamentals Asso- 
ciation has issued a significant state- 
ment under the title, “The Coming Re- 
vival.” The conviction is registered by 
the thirteen men signing the statement, 
among whom are R. A. Torrey, W. B. 
Riley, William J. Bryan, J. Frank Nor- 
ris, that the world is on the eve of a 
sweeping revival of religion. This con- 
viction is based upon the argument that 
nothing will save the world from the 
disintegration and destruction which are 
fast approaching but a “Revival that 
comes from above . . that holds 
forth the word of light, the whole Bible 
as supernaturally inspired, the final and 
complete revelation of God’s will to 
man concerning man’s redemption, and 
that relies absolutely on the Holy Spirit 
to convict men of sin and of righteous- 
ness and judgment.”’ The statement goes 
on to recite in startling terms the world- 
liness which cuts the nerve of spiritual 
power in the churches, the scepticism, 
that undermines the faith of youth in 
the things of Christ, the frequency of 
divorce that threatens the integrity of 
the home, the lawlessness that weakens 
respect for government, and the clouds 
of war that hang low on the horizon 
and gives grave concern to political lead- 
ers. In the face of these conditions the 
document calls for personal and national 
repentance. We feel sure that this call 
to God’s people everywhere will not be 
in vain because all agree that only the 
principles of Christ wrought into per- 
sonal lives and into the ‘institutions of 
society by a new birth from above are 
sufficient for this time or for any other 
age. 


(Continued on page 632) 
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Grand Island, Nebraska 


A college of Liberal Arts which is 
training teachers, lawyers, ministers, 
and many other Baptist leaders. 
Money invested here is used in train- 
ing Christian leaders. 
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The Editor’s Notes on the 


Lesson for August 10 


THE FIRST MIRACLE OF JESUS | 
Lesson Text: John 2: 1-11. | 


Golden Text: John 2:5 | 

We are indebted to John for this r 
port of the first miracle. John repor 
seven miracles, evidently selecting the 
from a large number because they serw 
his purpose. He calls the miracles sigr 
because they were significant of the glo: 
of Christ. The first miracle was like ; 
the rest in that it enhanced the value 
whatever Jesus touched — water becan 
wine, bread was multiplied and death w 
swallowed up in life. | 


The Sign 


What is significant about this first mj 
acle of Jesus? The answer to this que 
tion about the miracles is the answer. 
all similar questions, The significa 
thing about turning water into wine | 


a marriage feast is the gracious courte, 
and power by which Jesus enriched ; 
occasion that otherwise would have be) 
impoverished. All the miracles of Jes 
recorded in the Gospels with the one e 
ception of the withering of the fig tr 
were the intensification of the process | 
which and the enrichment of the quali 
through which men and things are lift! 
into higher uses. The water has alwa 
been turned into wine since nature beg 
to produce the grapes which grow | 
sunny hillsides all over the world, m 
lions of people have been healed of thi 
diseases in all generations by the rec 
perative forces of nature, the living a 
constantly defeating death and _ bei 
raised up to newness of life. But Jes| 
intensified and accelerated the slow prc 
ess of nature by the increment of his pr 
sonality and power. The man at tf 
pool of Bethseda who waited thirty-eig| 
years for his healing was restored to n¢ 
mal health in an instant by the presen| 
of him who is the Life. Jesus put 
whole ministry into a sentence when 
said, “I came that they may have life, a 
may have it abundantly.” Therefore 
his presence water became wine, sickné 
became health, sorrow was turned i 
joy, and death found its master. That 
the one significant thing about the mi 
cles of Jesus and his whole ministry 
The Shine. 

“They saw his glory” and believed 
him. Glory is simply the Bible word | 
“radiance.” This radiance that shone fre 
the presence and ministry of our Lord 
almost indefinable. When one tries 
put it in words he is as helpless as we 
the three disciples on the mount of tra 
guration when they tried to describe | 
glory of that experience. The glory whi 
Isaiah saw in the temple and the gle 
of Christ manifested in the home of Ce 
had little in common. The glory of, 
sus in Cana was the glory of divine pov 
softened by the beauty of divine gra 
the glory of deity clothed in the fust 
of humanity, the glory of the only beg 
ten Son of God shining in an atmosph 
of ordinary social intercourse. That 
the glory of God revealed in Christ. 7 
non-miraculous acts of Jesus were J 
as radiant as what we call his mirac 
but his miracles were intensified light. 


“ 
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| Getting a “Kick” Out of 
| Denver 
(Continued from page 618) 


voner there will be a greater alignment 
_ young people to our denominational 
\terprises.” 
Although there was at Denver little 
itual evidence of young people’s activity 
id responsibility, the disposition to have 
) was decidedly there and the approval 
leaders to extend it was likewise in 
vidence. These were shown in the en- 
usiastic passing by the convention of a 
lotion calling for the appointment of a 
mmission of seven young people to 
aw up a statement of conduct for mod- 
n Christian young people in the face of 
‘eat world problems. The members of 
is commission are to be appointed from 
ven different sections of the country 
.d each one of the seven is to be the 
airman of a committee of from five to 
ven young people from his locality who 
all meet together and study the mat- 
9 for the next few months. Then the 
tole commission will convene just be- 
te the semi-annual meeting of the 
ard of managers in December, each 
-mber bringing the results of the find- 
%s of the several local committees. 
om these findings and from the results 
the commission’s discussions, a pre- 
inary report will be made for presen- 
jon at the board meeting. These 
idies by the young people themselves 
m so many different centers ought to 
veal the things’ young people are in 
ested in, and probably will. Their 
‘n attitude in the matter of war, for 
tance, and their reaction to the sub- 
t of race relationships will probably 
ne out clearly. They may even have 
ne contribution to make on the sub- 
t, “Why young people do not attend 
-regular church services.” 
‘hese preliminary findings will be 
dé the basis of the 1925 B. Y. P. U. 
A. convention program in {ndiana- 
is, and also the basis for the denomi- 
ions unified young people’s topics for 
5-26, thereby making it not only a 
‘gram of “youth for youth” as the 
ellent outline of work for this year, 
a program “by youth for youth.” It 
oped, and confidently expected by the 
ing people, that there will be many 
ferences at the next annual conven- 
1 on the subjects of this statement of 
iduct, small conference groups led 
young people with a chance for free 
*ussion by young people, and some 
chinery for the imposing of the soft- 
al upon any elderly persons or mid- 
aged clergymen who not infrequently 
into young people’s gatherings and 
10polize the discussions to the silenc- 
of youth and the killing of the con- 
nce. 


(the B. Y. P. U. of A. can become 
Organization for our young people 
farn to express themselves nationally 
internationally, and an institution 
rein young people can get training 
future denominational leadership, 
1 will it indeed have a useful place in 
denominational life. If, however, it 
lerely an adult-controlled body, hand- 


ing down programs and plans for young 
people, it will inevitably lose its hold on 
Our young people, and might just as well 
go out of business. Should this resolution 
of the Denver B. Y. P. U. of A. conven- 
tion to “youthize” its program and assert 
an opportunity for self-expression in the 
next convention be not sidetracked—and 
the indications are that it will not—then 
Denver will go down in B. Y. P. U. of A. 
history as it has in the history of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, as_ the 
birthplace of a great denominational ideal 
or program that brought the organization 
miles nearer to the attainment of some 
of its greatest reasons for being. Should 
the motto and the spirit of the 1924 con- 
vention be in very truth “self-expression 
for Baptist youth,” then we may indeed 
look back to the convention at Denver 
and exclaim: “Who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this?” 
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CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room-rent free. Scholarships 
available to qualified students. 

Seminary’s relation to the University of 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the follow- 


ing: 

I. Regular Course for Preachers 
and Pastors. Seminary degree of B.D. 
or Diploma. 

Course with emphasis on Re- 
ligious Education. Seminary and 
University degrees B.D. and A.M. 

III. Training for Advanced Schol- 
arship. Seminary and University de- 
grees Th.M. or Ph.D. 


City and rural churches furnish opportun- 
ity for student work under supervision of 
department of Religious Education, 


Milton G. Evans, LL.D., President, 
Chester, Pa. 


Extension Course 
Seminary maintains a correspondence de- 
partment for men unable to take a course 
in residence. Cost, including books, $10 a 
year. Certificate on completion. Address. 
Eli S. Reinhold, A. M. 
Director, Chester, Pa. 
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| GHECHERDESS 


By MARGARET T APPLEGARTH 
iS 


appear. 


A New Mission Study Book on China 


A China Shepherdess 


By Margaret T. Applegarth 


Twenty-two stories on China, all “ready- 
to-tell,” illustrated with twenty-two pen-and- 
ink drawings by the author, showing how to 
make objects to illustrate the stories. There 
are dozens of quaint Chinese proverbs, ap- 
propriate to the chapters with which they 


Always faithful to facts, Miss Applegarth 
is ever skillful in investing truth with a 
charm of interpretation which makes it appeal to little folks and 
grown-up children as well. The work and results of a missionary 
school in an inland Chinese town will be understood and appre- 
ciated by those who read or hear these chapters. 


The Minister and His Ministry 

By JOHN M, ENGLISH, D.D. 
Simple, Scriptural, practical, the three 
papers illustrate the finest ideals of the 
pastor’s place and work, and show the road 
to attainment. $1.25 net 


If America Fail! 
By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, D.D. 


Our national mission and our possible fu- 
ture. $1.60 net 
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By THEODORE HEYSHAM, Ph.D. 
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Prophecy and the Prophets 
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By WILLIAM DUDLEY NOWLIN, D.D. 
Twelve stirring revival sermons. $1.25 net 


Borrowed Axes 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


Ten of Doctor Conwell’s best sermons, full 
of the practical social concern of the gospel. 


$1.25 net 
The Miracle of Me 
By BERNARD C, CLAUSEN, D.D. 
Twelve popular pulpit addresses of enthu- 
siasm and inspiration. $1.25 net 


Making a Missionary Church 
By STACY R. WARBURTON 


A practical handbook for developing a mis- 
sionary church. $1.75 net 


The Greater Christ 


By ALBERT D, BELDEN, B.D. (Lond.) 
Essays in religious restatement. $1.50 net 


Centenary Translation of the New 
Testament 
(The Scripture in every-day English) 
Se BARRETT MONTGOMERY, A.M., 


Part I. The Gospels. 25 cents net 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 630) 


Giovanni Papini has cancelled his 
American engagements. He was booked 
to teach in the summer school of Colum- 
bia University but ill health is assigned 
as the cause of the cancelation of his 
American tour. When it was reported 
that President Butler had invited Papini 
to give a course of lectures, the Presby- 
terian ministers of New York protested 
on the ground that he was not a fit per- 
son to lecture to American youths 
after his vituperative utterances against 
America and everything American. 


‘After four and half years of service 
with the Baptist Temple, Oshkosh, Wis., 
Rev. Eugene G. Mintz closed his minis- 
try there July 1. Two hundred have been 
received into the church, mostly by bap- 
tism. $10,000 have been expended on 
church repairs. $6000 was left to the 
church in the wills of deceased mem- 
bers, and the pledge of the church to 
the New World Movement was almost 
fully met. In recognition of the retiring 
pastor’s service the members expressed 
their love and regard for him in a purse 
of gold and a reception to which all the 
city was invited. Mr. Mintz leaves the 
old First church in excellent condition. 
He is now the pastor of the Grace church 
of Milwaukee. — 

Forty were recently baptized by Frank- 
lin D. Elmer pastor of the First church, 
Hamilton, N. Y.; among them were two 
teachers and one student of Colgate Uni- 
versity and one entire class from the 
Sunday school. Three generations of 
one family were received into member- 
ship on the same Sunday. Doctor Alton, 
secretary of the university, baptized his 
own son; twelve were received by let- 
ter and thirty-one by affiliation. The 
roster of the church shows seventeen or- 
dained ministers, twenty-seven teachers 
and 100 students in the membership of 
the church in addition to all the other 
members not thus distinguished. The 
pastor and family take their vacation 
this season by motoring through East- 
ern Canada. 


The French Baptist Conference of New 
England was held in Salem, Mass., July 
4. The reports of the churches showed 
436 members of French Baptist churches, 
thirty-three being added by baptism dur- 
ing the year. The average giving was 
S18. per!) capita. Dr.-G. ele wWute ane 
Dr. F. A. Smith were present, repre- 
senting the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society which cooperates with 
the French Baptist Conferences’ Rev. 
Edouard Revel reports that the confer- 
ence was marked by a deep spiritual tone 
and that the determination to push the 
work among French people in New Eng- 
land was more pronounced than ever. 
Resolutions were passed expressing deep 
regret at the death of Rev. S. C. Delang- 
neau, for many years pastor of the 
French church in Worcester, Mass. The 
officers for the ensuing year are F. A. 
Perron, president, O. Bouillette, vice- 
president); Eas sRevel; ‘sderetary, 58): 
Coutu, treasurer. The next conference 
will be held in Waterville, Me. 


Chaplain Alva J. Brasted of Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., recently gave an address 
before the R. O. T. C. students gath- 
ered there for training. He called upon 
them to hold fast to the truth as it:is 
found in the Bible, to cling to real friend- 
ship, to cherish the home with all its 
tender associations, to help the man who 
is most in need of help, to see the task 
through that they have begun, and above 
all to hold fast to Jesus Christ and 
follow him in his way of life. If the 


Prohibition 


f hzte prohibition amendment to 

the constitution requires the 
congress and the president to pro- 
vide adequate laws to prevent its 
violation. It is my duty to en- 
force such laws. For that purpose 
a treaty is being negotiated with 
Great Britain with respect to the 
right of search of hovering vessels. 
To prevent smuggling, the coast 
guard should be greatly strength- 
ened and a supply of swift power 
boats should be provided... The 
major sources of production should 
be rigidly regulated and every ef- 
fort should be made to suppress 
interstate traffic. With this action 
on the part of the national govern- 
ment and the cooperation which is 
usually rendered by municipal and 
state authorities prohibition should 
be made effective. Free govern- 
ment has no greater menace than 
disrespect for authority and con- 
tinual violation of law. It is the 
duty of a citizen not only to ob- 
serve the law but to let it be 
known that he is opposed to its 
violation.—Part of President Cool- 
idge’s Message to Congress. 


sermon by Chaplain Brasted is a sam- 
ple of what the reserve officers’ train- 
ing camp and the regular army receives 
from its chaplains then the pure gospel 
does not lack for witnesses even in 
the barracks. 


The confidence in the financial manage- 
ment of the ministers and missionaries 
benefit board is one of its strongest as- 
sets among our ministers and churches. 
In other ways than by pensions our pas- 
tors are making use of it for protection. 
Recently the board received a letter from 
one of our older ministers who enclosed 
his check for $500 to obtain his fifteenth 
annuity bond since 1920. The following 
excerpt from his letter is interesting: 
“T am enclosing a check for $500 te add 
to other amounts I have sent you. I do 
not need to say that in putting so much, 
such a very large per cent of my all, into 
your hands I am doing it with strong 
assurance that it is a safe investment in 
addition to the good it may do. I am 
getting beyond my three score and ten 
and do not know how many years I may 
te able to earn and so these investments 
may mean much to me in addition to 
what it will do for others.” 


THE BAPTIS8% 
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Rev. Guy Clinton McQuaidie was or 
dained at the First church of Waldobore 
Me., July 8. The ordination sermon wa 
by Dr. A. B. Lorimer of Portland, charg 
to the candidate by Dr. E. C. Whittemor, 
of Waterville, to the church by Rey. § 
A. Evans of Bath. On the evening o 
this day the centennial of the church wa 
observed with music, addresses by Rey 
S. A. Evans and Dr. Whittemore and th 
reading of the history of the church. 


Last February the First Church o 
Port Allegany, Pa., extended a unani 
mous call to Earl D. Woodell, then | 
student in the Rochester Theologica 
Seminary. Mr. Woodell was graduate 
from the seminary in May and durin; 
commencement week he was ordainei 
by the Immanuel church of Rohcester 
N. Y. On June 1 he began his work a 
pastor of the church at Port Allegany 
Pa. Since his coming here twenty-fy) 
members have been received into the fel 
lowship of the church, eight by baptisn) 
and seven by experience. Among thos 
who came were two pair of twins and on 
whole family—father, mother and thre 
children. All of those who were baptize) 
came as the result of Decision day hell 
by the Sunday school on June 22. 


There has been for many years th 
custom of “recording” ministers of th 
English Friends. At the last yearly meet 
ing the practice was discontinued. El 
bert Russell in American Friends says 
“The recording of ministers did Mol 
like ordination in other churches, con 
vey any official status; but Friends ha) 
come to feel that it did in the mind o 
some Friends and of outsiders set then 
apart from the rest of the membershif| 
In the interest of a more thorough| 
going democracy in the society an| 
more complete responsibility on the par 
of all for the meetings for worship jj 
was decided to discontinue the practice.| 
We wonder if there is‘not a growin, 
feeling that ordination in Baptist prac 
tice does set ministers apart from th 
rest of the membership. Should wi 
follow the Friends in their emphasis ¢ 
individual responsibility in worship an} 
democracy in ministry? 

E. P. Brand, formerly executive secr¢| 
tary of the state convention of Iflinoi 
recently had the pleasure of raising th| 
debt on the Grape Creek church. Thi 
church, which was organized seventee| 
years ago after a chapel-car cainpaig| 
under the leadership of W. J. Sparks, haj 
had its troubles due to various catset| 
but some four months ago the pasto| 
J. A. Hertel began a plan that has re 
sulted in the complete freedom of th) 
church from debt, the redecoration of th 
whole building, the installation of net 
pews and the building of a tower to at 
commodate the bell, both pews and be, 
having been donated by the conventio| 
from the sale of the Grant Park churel 
The Grape Creek church is the only ré 
ligious organization of any denominatio 
in that whole section and the whole com 
munity is rejoicing in these evidences © 
prosperity and good-will. 


August 2, 1924 


A View of the Mount of Olives 


66 ND he went, as his custom was, unto the mount. of Olives ; 

and the disciples also followed him. And when he was at 
the place (the place called Gethsemane), he said unto them, ‘Pray that 
ye enter not into temptation’......and he kneeled down and prayed.” 


—Luke 23: 39-41. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
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Rev. J. Francis Russell has resigned 
as pastor of the First church, Grafton, 
Mass., to teach in the religious education 
department at Hebron, Me. His resig- 
nation becomes effective Sept. 1. 


After a two-year pastorate with the 
Southern Avenue church, Indianapolis, 
Rey. Leroy James has resigned to accept 
a call to the Crooked Creek church. 
Ninety members were received into the 
Southern Avenue church during Mr. 
James’ work with the church. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Richardson, our 
Baptist missionaries in Bassein, Burma, 
are called upon to mourn the loss of their 
twenty-two-year-old son, Andrew, who 
died in Chicago, July 20, following an 
operation for appendicitis. Loving rela- 
tives and friends laid the body to rest in 
the family cemetery at Pesotum, IIl., Mar- 
tin S. Bryant, Baptist student pastor at 
the University of Illinois, officiating. 


Caused by a camp fire left smouldering 
recent forest 


by recreation seekers, the 
Colo., 


fire in Arapaho National Forest, 
swept 2500 acres of pine timber in three 
and one-half hours, according to forestry 
officials of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. A high wind caused the 
fire to jump into the crowns of the trees 
despite the fact that officers of the forest 
service, with a force of 250 men, began 
fighting the blaze almost as soon as it 
started. ‘When tourists and campers 
learn that the only safe thing to do is to 
bury a camp fire with dirt and gravel, 
America will be spared such criminal 
waste,” declared forest service officials. 
The first Sunday in July, Dr. T. Clagett 
Skinner began his fifth year as pastor 
of the historic old First church of Co- 


lumbia, S. C. He welcomed into the 
church at that time eleven members, 
which makes 878 members he has re- 


ceived during the four years. Dr. Skin- 
ner has had no evangelistic assistance in 
the church. These additions have come 
through the regular Sunday and Wednes- 
day evening services. The church has 
contributed for all purposes during these 
four years $140,000. The Sunday school 
has grown in numbers and efficiency. 
Fourteen years ago the church erected 
a large building for the school, but it 
is now inadequate. One class of young 
men meets in the Y. M. C. A. in the 
rear of the Sunday-school building. Two 
classes meet in the Baptist state head- 
quarters across the street from the Sun- 
day-school building. The great task con- 
fronting the church is to find more room 
for its expanding work. Dr. Skinner 
left for his vacation July 28. While 
away he will supply Calvary church, 
Washington, D. C., Woodward Avenue 
and First churches, Detroit, Roger Wil- 
liams Memorial church, Washington, D. 
C., and the Second church, Richmond, 


Va., where he was pastor for eight years. 


Pulpit supplies at the First Church, 
Marlboro, Mass., during August are: 
AGS) (Ome eV A. Robinson, West Boyl- 
ston; Aug. 10, Rev. George Crouse, 
East. Dedham; Aug. 17, Rev. A. G. War- 
ner, Fitchburg; Aug. 31, Rev. Charles W. 
Allen, Weymouth. 


The Baptist church edifice at Sterling 
Center, Mass., which was sold to Miss 
Mary E. Butterick, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
summer resident, is being razed. Services 
have not been held in the church since it 
consolidated with the Federated Church 
some years ago. 


Dr. James Newton Field, one-time 
president of Redlands University, is build- 
ing a home in Redlands, Cal., preparatory 
to moving back to that beautiful city. For 
several years his headquarters have been 
in Santa Monica, Cal., but the lure of the 
city in which he did his greatest work 
calls him away from the palms and sea 
breezes of a salubrious seaside resort to 
the better breezes that go with life on the 
campus of a Baptist college. 


George E. Burlingame, after supplying 
the church at Santa Barbara during the 
period between pastors, is now doing a 
similar service for the church at Bakers- 
field, Cal. California churches are for- 
tunate in having a man with the ability 
and evangelistic passion of Dr. Bur- 
lingame to call on for this very important 
service when the occasion arises. In this 
isste of THE Baptist a splendid char- 
acteristic letter from Southern California 
bears his imprimatur. ° 


The Bethany church of Colorado 
Springs has called as its pastor J. Walter 
Field, formerly of Brighton, Colo. The 
call has been accepted and the new pas- 
tor began work July 1. 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Baptist Conference will be held at 
Jordan Memorial Hall, Ocean Park, Old 
Orchard, Me., on Wednesday, Aug. 20, at 
2:30 p. m., (local time), for the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers, and 
the transaction of any other business 
that may be deemed advisable. 


After nine years of service as associate 
pastor with his son Albert, Father 5. W. 
Beaven has resigned. The trustees of 
the Lake Avenue church, Rochester, N. 
Y., in recognition of his character and 
work have elected him pastor emeritus| 
Thus father and son still pull in double 
harness while the new  arrangemen|| 
effective Sept. 1, will adjust the load tc 
the pulling power of each. 


The Bohemian Baptists of Chicag« 
give another evidence of the splendic 
progress they are making in the building 
of a bungalow church on South Qal 
Park Avenue, Berwyn, Hil. The cost 0. 
the church will be $16,000 and it will b) 
equipped with modern facilities for so. 
cial fellowship as well as for worship 
The pastor G. M. Hadraba has been wit! 
the church three years. It is expecte: 
that the building will be finished b; 
Octaa: 
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Rey. Christopher Burnett has resigned 
is pastorate of the Crescent Heights 
hurch, Calgary, Alta., Can., to return to 
he Maranatha church of Detroit, Mich., 
which he served for eight years and 
which he left to go to Calgary. The 
/esignation became effective July 27. 
Mrs. Sylvia Cressey, widow of the 
late Rev. George A. Cressey, died on 
une 10 at her home in Morgan Park, IIL, 
't the age of seventy-seven. The friends 
1 Wisconsin and South Dakota where 
fr. and Mrs. Cressey served in the min- 
stry hold them in sacred memory. 
‘hortly before she passed away, Mrs. 
“Cressey gave $1,000 toward the new pipe 
-rgan of the Morgan Park church. 
| According to the Baptist Temple Bulle- 
‘m, Charleston, W. Va., the pupil who takes 
‘ie prize for regular attendance at church 
nd Sunday school during the warm 
nonths is called, “Summer Slump.” This 
lupil has a mean way of making regular 
‘upils cut church and Sunday school. On 
/ recent Sunday in that school there 
ere four hundred absent but “Summer 
lump” was present and on time. 


| E. H. Clayton and family have recently 
2turned to America from their field in 
{angchow, China, where Mr. Clayton is 
‘tincipal of Wayland Academy. They 
-e for the present located in Hamilton, 
. Y. On the Sunday before leaving 
‘angchow Mr. Clayton had the privilege 
{ seeing twenty-seven boys in the 
thool decide for Christ, making a total 
| decisions for the year of fifty-six. 


The alumni association of Ottawa Uni- 
orsity, Kansas, persuaded President S. 
. Price to sit for an oil painting while 
ussing through Chicago on his way to 
‘ngland where he and Mrs. Price plan 
» spend they summer. The portrait 
hen finished will be hung in the college 
tapel. Dr. Price served this worthy 
lege for eighteen years and resigned 
cently on account of failing health. It 
the hope of his many friends that he 
ul return from his trip abroad 
oroughly renewed in physical vigor. 


Opposition to Mexican Baptist Mission 
ork seems to fan to greater effective- 
ss the evangelistic zeal of the Mexican 
Stors and laymen. Recently at the 
ntral Mission, San Diego, the chapel 
is broken into by hoodlums and the 
‘Tniture, Bibles and song books were 
'stroyed. This resulted in a large in- 
‘ease of attendance upon the services 
| the mission and more sympathy from 
'e Mexicans than previously. From 
a Juana across the line in Mexico 
ere a group of Mexicans have been 
inverted, a call has come for a pastor. 
iv. P J.. Villanueva, the Mexican mis- 
nary, who has charge of the auto 
‘apel car, has been greatly blessed in 
1; work in the vicinity of Los Angeles 
| the development of two important 
‘aters at which there have been many 
‘aversions and baptisms. One of his 
ups now worships in a tent, their 
pel having burned. This church de- 
\ oped from the Sunday school founded 
| Mr. Villanueva, who labors under the 
ie commission of the Publication So- 
ity and the Home Mission Society. 


| 


| 
| 


Vacation supplies at First church, Chel- 
sea, Mass., for the coming Sundays are: 
Aug. 3, Rev. Isaac Grimes; Aug. 10, Rev. 
Charles L. Evarts; Aug. 17, Rev. H. L. 
Abbott; Aug. 24, James Howell; Aug. 31, 
Rey. John H. Jenner. 


Miss Clara Williams of West Bowdoin, 
Me., is collecting the journals and letters 
of Lavina Coombs, missionary of the 
Free-Will Baptists from 1882 to 1922 in 
the Bengal-Orissa field in “India. After 
forty years of incessant labor in India, 
Miss Coombs is taking a well-earned rest 
in her native state of Maine. Miss Will- 
iams, her niece, is doing this work at 
the request of the mission society and 
would appreciate the cooperation of the 
friends of Miss Coombs in sending her 
materials bearing upon the life and work 
of this honored missionary. 


On June 20 the First church of Evans- 
ton gave a reception to Dr. and Mrs. 
James Stifler in honor of the fifteenth 
anniversary of Dr. Stifler’s pastorate. The 
spacious parlor of the new church house 
was filled with members of the church 
and citizens of Evanston. Mr. T. T. 
Redington presided and messages of 
felicitation were brought by Dr. Arthur 
Rogers, rector of St. Marks, Evanston, 
and by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey of the 
Hyde Park Baptist church. Mr. AE $e 
O’Brien, on behalf of the men’s club, 
presented Dr. Stifler with a handsome 
watch and Mrs. H. S. Philbrick, for the 
women’s societies, presented Mrs. Stifler 
with a purse of gold. During these fif- 
teen years Dr. Stifler has received 700 
persons into the church, three buildings 
have been erected—Delano chapel, Evans- 
ton hall at Shanghai college and the 
church house. The church budget has 
enlarged from’ $9,000 to $30,000 a year 
and benevolences increased from $6,000 
to $50,000. The church staff has increased 
from two full-time persons in 1909 to six 
full-time and three part-time members in 
1924, 
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J. M. Wells, president of Grand Island 
College, Neb., reports a gift of $2,500 for 
the college from the estate of Chas, G. 
Ryan. At the realtors’ convention held 
in Central City, two students of this col- 
lege took the prizes for the best orations 
on “Our Home Town” and “Nebraska.” 
Miss Frances Shattuck and Paul 
Newell were the winners. 


Arthur H. Page and wife who are 
spending the summer at Rockport, Me., 
have been ministering to the Camden 
church in the absence of the pastor who 
is on his vacation. The Pages are mis- 
sionaries from Swatow, China. They 
return to South China this month by way 
of the Pacific. They will visit for a few 
days in California on their way out to 


the field. 


On Wednesday, July 2, a council of 
the churches of the Long Island Associa- 
tion recommended that the Baptist Tem- 
ple of Brooklyn, N. Y., proceed to the 
ordination of John Wesley Gould, and 
that the former ordination of Rev. W. 
Francis Berger in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination be recognized, Mr. Berger 
having become a member of Temple 
church. Dr. John Donaldson, pastor of 
Union Course Baptist church, acted as 
moderator, and Rey. Geo. McKiernan, 
pastor of Wyckoff church, as clerk. The 
ordination service was held on Wednes- 
day evening, July 9, at the Temple, pre- 
sided over by the pastor, E. LeRoy 
Dakin. Rev. W. Francis O’Brien gave 
the hand of fellowship and welcome to 
Mr. Berger, Rev. H. W. Tiffany gave the 
charge to Mr. Gould, Rev. E. C. Kunkle 
gave the welcome to the ministry, and 
Rev. John Donaldson offered the ordaining 
prayer. Mr. Gould has been serving the 
Temple as minister of stewardship for 
nearly two years, and as chairman of 
the board of deacons. He will continue 
with the Temple. 


On July 6 the First church of Glen- 
dale, Cal., celebrated the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the church 
and the fifth of the pastorate of Rev. E. E. 
Ford. The morning service was given up 
to reports from various departments of 
the work, and to an address by Rev. 
Eugene Haines, during whose pastorate 
the present house of worship was built. 
In the evening greetings were brought to 
the church and pastor by the Secretary 
of the Glendale chamber of commerce, by 
Rev. J. B. Fox, secretary of the Los 
Angeles City Mission Society, a Kalama- 
zoo college friend of Pastor Ford, and by 
Prof. D. F. Estes, a teacher and 
friend of his seminary years at 
Colgate. Five years ago the church, 
after a succession of short pastor- 
ates, had grown from the original num- 
ber of twenty-two members to 250. Dur- 
ing the present pastorate 619 have been 
received into membership and the posi- 
tion and influence of the church in the 
community have been greatly advanced. 
Plans have been perfected for a building 
commensurate with the great work being 
carried on. Toward this $145,000 has 
been secured in good pledges, and a con- 
siderable amount has already been paid in. 
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Rev. Wm. R. Schoemaker, the pastor 
of the City Park church of Denver for 
the past five years, tendered his resigna- 
tion on July 6. This has been accepted 
by the church with much regret. Dr. 
Schoemaker during his pastorate has won 
the high esteem of his brethren, both lay 
and ministerial, having been clerk of the 
state convention and the secretary of the 
Colorado Woman’s College. He has 
taken an active interest in all Baptist 
affairs in the state and is a wise and able 
leader. The church has prospered great- 
ly. The pledge of $52,000 to the New 
World Movement was paid in full, a new 
Bible school building is planned for the 
near future, and the membership is united 
and aggressive. Mrs. Schoemaker is an 
able associate of her husband in all his 
work. 


Martin S. Bryant, pastor of the Uni- 
versity church at Champaign, Ill, is 
strong in the affection of students and 
members of the faculty of the University 
of Illinois after twelve years of construc- 
tive work with this strictly college 
church. An educational program cover- 
ing five years is carried out, providing 
for four years of undergraduate work 
and one year of graduate study. Dr. 
Bryant is assisted by the strongest mem- 
bers of the faculty of the university. 
One hundred and sixty Baptist students 
took the educational courses last year, 
buying their own books: and supplies. 
The studies are graded beginning with 
the meaning of prayer and the meaning 
of faith for the freshmen and going on 
through the life of Jesus, the teachings 
of Jesus, the spread of Christianity and 
the social principles of Christianity and 
other subjects, reaching a climax in the 
graduate school with a course in the 
history of the Hebrew commonwealth 
and how to teach religion. 


Dr. A. H. Beaver who served the de- 
nomination as pastor in several states 
for a number of years took a course in 
chiropractic eleven years ago and is now 
located at Trinidad, Colo., where he has 
built up a good practice. 

G. W. Claxon, pastor at Streator, IIl., 
is meeting with much encouragement in 
his work. The prayer meetings, which 
are said to be the thermometer of a 
church, are largely attended, the $4,000 
debt on the church has been paid and 
all the current obligations are promptly 
met. Three years ago this church was 
discouraged but under the inspiring lead- 
ership of the pastor all departments of 
the work are now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. 

A striking editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post of July 19 sets out the 
value of the small college. While un- 
stinted praise is given to big benefactors 
who give millions to great universities, 
attention is called to the small college as 
a field of investment for men and women 
able to give a hundred thousand dollars 
There are hundreds of such benefactors 
in the United States whose potentialities 
have never been developed along the line 
of helping the worthy small college. It 
would be a fine thing for the small col- 
leges to get together on some plan of 
keeping such colleges before the public 
in order that potential benefactors may 
be educated to the immeasurable value to 
humanity of the schools that must help 
the undergraduate to find himself and 
develop his personal powers by an honest 
course of study in liberal arts in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere before he goes out into 
the big, cruel world to shift for himself 
or up to a university to pursue his tech- 
nical studies in preparation-for one of the 
professions. 
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With new facilities at its command, the 
Department of Justice is preparing to re- 
double its efforts to combat rum-running.| 
“With the increased personnel and addi- 
tional facilities granted to the Coast Guard 
by the last Congress,” says a department) 
statement, “the government intends to 
take vigorous steps to control the rum- 
running smuggling situation by the for- 
feiture of vessels engaged in that business 
and the prosecution of all persons con- 
nected therewith. Prosecutions will be 
instituted under the national prohibition 
act, the tariff act and the smuggling pro-| 
vision of the revised statutes, under the 
extended jurisdiction permitted by the re- 
cent treaty with Great Britian.” 

A council was called by the Edgerton 
Place church of Kansas City, Kan., Sun 
day, June 29, for the purpose of consid. 
ering the advisability of ordaining to the 
gospel ministry Brother J. M. Pitman 
pastor of Clarksdale, Mo., Baptist church 
and Brother Brynle Owen, pastor of th 
Rosedale Baptist church, of Kansai 
City, Kan. The council was called tc 
order by Pastor L. M. Denton, of the 
Edgerton church and was organizec 
with the following officers: Dr. G. G 
Riggan, pastor of Overland Park Kansas 
church, moderator, Rev. A. W. Lee 
pastor of Greenview Baptist church, 
Kansas City, Kan., clerk; Dr. J. T. Craw 
ford, state secretary, examiner. Affe 
the examination the council voted unani_ 
mously recommending that the churel 
proceed with the ordination. In the or 
dination service, the following brethre: 
took part: Scripture, Dr. L. M. Den 
ton; ordination sermon, Dr. W. A. Sharp 
charge to candidates and churches, D: 
J. F. Wells; presentation of scriptures 
Rev. P. H. Seise; ordination prayer, Rev 
S. J. Minor. 

(Continued on page 654) 
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| The Lost Chord in Preaching 


'N the great symphony of sermons that reverberates 
i from countless pulpits every Sunday there seems 
2 be a lost chord. The music on the whole is ex- 
ellent, the technic of the musicians is of a high order, 
ae themes are full of human interest; and yet there 
5 something lacking. The gospel preached is com- 
orting and soothing, or, as the case may be, polemic 
nd militant; but after all one listens in vain for the 
ound of the lost chord. There are sermons on all 
inds of subjects and the music of them runs all the 
vay from jazz to oratorio; but where is the lost chord? 


_ The lost chord in preaching still echoes in the well- 
osen phrases of Isaiah, in the homespun words of 
.mos, in the piercing sermon of Peter at Pentecost, 
athe burning messages of Chrysostom, in the cour- 
geous utterances of Luther, in the thunderbolts of 
“nox, in the evangelistic ministry of the Wesleys, in 
4e clinical diagnosis of Finney and in the waves of 
2vival that swept over the world in the wake of 
loody and Sankey. This particular note in preach- 
lg affects the conscience of the hearer, makes him 
neomfortable and drives him to his knees in peni- 
ence. It is like one of those rare strains of music 
rhich hurt in order to heighten the harmony. It 
crikes through all the defences and excuses a man 
an put up and lays bare his innermost thoughts, 
otives and purposes. Hearing this note in preach- 
ig, men feel as if they had been stripped of all the 
ne clothes that make them look respectable and are 
yreed to ask for protection. The lost chord in 
reaching brings up haunting memories of holy vows 
roken, high ideals wrecked, splendid powers prosti- 
uted. It is what some one has fitly called “the pierc- 
1g gospel”, piercing even to the dividing of soul and 
omit, of both joints and marrow, and quick to discern 
ne thoughts and intents of the heart. 


Why has this chord been lost? Mainly we believe 
ecause it costs so much for the preacher to live on 
le high level of the ethics that lie back of this chord. 
» 8reat pianists wear down the keys in practicing 
‘eir art, and if singers who reach a high altitude in 
— profession go through the unending drudgery 


necessary to excellence, is it to be wondered at that 
so Many musicians are mediocre? The mediocre 
musicians are unwilling to pay the price. The lost 
chord of a ministry that should convict the world of 
sin, of righteousness and of judgment is lost because 
many preachers shrink from the conditions involved 
in being a true prophet. No true prophet was ever 
yet popular in his own day. Later generations may 
have built for him the monuments in granite which 
recount his fame, but his own generation killed him. 
Popularity is a subtle temptation with most preachers. 
They would rather be popular with their own gen- 
eration and live in comfort than to have the posthum- 
ous reputation of great preachers after being starved 
to death by people who could not appreciate living 
prophets. But if a man is ambitious to become a 
John the Baptist tearing the veneer from the Herods 
who live in sin, he must be prepared to suffer. The 
disciple is not above his Master. If hypocrisy is at- 
tacked by a preacher free from hypocrisy he may 
expect to be crucified in one way or another. 


This is not a cheerful prospect for the preacher, 
nor is it very complimentary to the profession; but 
there is no way of softening it with tactful talk. They 
that take the sword of the Spirit cannot wield it faith- 
fully without being wounded. In this easy-going age 
when conscience slumbers and one pulpit is more in- 
terested in bombarding another pulpit than in turn- 
ing its guns on the pews, the lost chord is smothered 
in the din of the sham battle that goes on be- 
tween contending preachers. Sin is one of the 
things in the world that never changes in essence. 
It may take on new forms but at base 1t 1s the same 
old self-seeking that has marred humanity from the 
beginning. It is a disease that requires the surgeon’s 
knife. There can be no healing without some hurt. 
But the healing more than compensates for the hurt. 
Therefore we plead for a restoration to preaching of 
the lost chord—the chord that vibrates in loving re- 
buke of sin both personal and social, national and in- 
ternational, and that finds its echo in the genuine 
penitence that leads to newness of life. 
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Putting a ‘Kick’ into Denver 


INES last week and Holman this week place the 

“kick” in opposite directions. Both men 
attended the B. Y. P. U. A. convention recently 
held in Denver, Col., report of which appears in this 
number of THE BAPTist. Dr. Herbert Hines, stimu- 
lated by the convention, was inspired to write an ar- 
ticle praising the trend toward a fuller expression 
of youth in the work and counsels of the kingdom 
of God as represented in the Baptist denomination. 
Dr. Charles Holman evidently did not see the hopeful 
trend. Therefore he was depressed and registers his 
feelings in the article found elsewhere in this issue. 
Evidently his motive in writing and offering for 
publication an article that must prove unpopular is 
his desire to put a “kick” into the proceedings at 
Denver which may accelerate the movement toward 
initiative on the part of the young people who con- 
stitute the rank and file of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America. 


Strange as it may seem THE BAPTIST agrees with ° 


both men, because each man saw the elephant. Hines 
saw the elephant from the front, Holman from the 
rear; but neither of them saw the elephant in full 
perspective. Each has registered what he saw. 
After all, is not the point of view the determining 
factor in what any man sees? Hines saw the con- 
vention of young people at Denver from the point 
of view of a pastor who is face to face every day 
with the problems involved in the organization and 
work of his young people; Holman saw the same con- 
vention from the angle of a man engaged in educa- 
tional work in a university which is more remote 
from the actual problems though closer to the aca- 
demic ideals. But both men saw something in com- 
mon and that is, “It is time for a change.” In this 
statement there is almost unanimity of agreement. 
But just what the change will be and how it shall be 
brought about are questions which offer room for pro- 
nounced difference of opinion. 


It is obvious that there must be a change from 
paternalism to free democracy. This has been ac- 
complished in part in the councils of the international 
organization. Young people constitute the executive 
officers of the B. Y. P. U. A., and the executive com- 
mittee is made up largely of young people. A young 
man holds the important post of executive secretary, 
and the teen age is most in evidence at the annual 
conventions. The organization is strictly an organi- 
zation of young people, by young people, for young 
people. And yet in the face of this fact there is still 
a large measure of paternalism—paternalism that 
comes from parents and pastors who continue to im- 
pose their ideas upon the rising generation be- 
cause they fear the danger and discomfort involved 
in radical change. Look what happened after the 
student volunteer convention held last winter in In- 
dianapolis? Hundreds of students who are bound 
to be leaders in church and state in the near future 
actually registered a vow to put war out of business 
even to the point of refusing to fight in defence of 
country. Are we ready for that sort of a change? 
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Then when the Methodist students met later in Louis. 
ville, Ky., they upset a whole trainload of sacred oxen 
in the form of denominational loyalties, ecclesiastical) 
organizations and patriotic shibboleths. Of course it} 
was mostly excess steam which the Methodist fathers 
were wise enough to let blow off. But none the less 
it is indicative of the desire for change of a very, 


‘ 
radical kind. When we call for change in our young! 


people’s organization and purpose are we prepared 
for the change that will really amount to a revolw-| 
tion? Can our young people be trusted with demo. 
cratic freedom to discuss, plan, initiate and put inte 


action the daring things that only youth will tackle} 


Change there must be, but how much and in what 
way’? Youth must be yoked up to adventure, to dan, 
ger, to heroism, if youth is to be held in line for the 
enterprises of the kingdom of God. Thrills are a; 
necessary to young people as relaxation is to old peo} 
ple. If young men and women do not get thei! 
thrills out of some high purpose and endeavor they 
will get them out of some form of dissipation either 
religious or immoral The yells and “Os-ki-wa-was,’| 
the parties on Saturday night lasting beyond mid) 
night, are all the normal expression of young lif¢ 
seeking an outlet for super-energy. Better, infi 
nitely better, to have these young people give ven‘ 
to their ‘‘pep” in the atmosphere of a great Chris’ 
tian convention surrounded by the moral safeguards 
provided by wise leaders than that they should joi 
the innumerable company of young people who sel 
their souls for the thrill of a nerve. “And yet shoy 
I unto you a more excellent way.” There must bh 
found an equivalent not only for war but for muel 
of what we call Christian work. The program 0| 
actually following Jesus with high purpose and in| 
telligent enthusiasm in harmony with the exaltec 
ethics and spiritual vision of the sermon on th 
mount would be such an equivalent. Have ow 
young people and older people stamina sufficient fo) 
this change, come as it may suddenly or slowly? 


The Balance of Power : 


AN we balance power with purpose? One of tht 
dangers of the world today lies in the fact thal) 

the development and use of physical power is far il 
excess of the development and use of spiritual power 
Kilowatts and amperes must be balanced and con 
trolled by moral character and spiritual purpose| 
What is the use of utilizing the power of radio t 
speak across the continent if the speaker has nothing 
worth while to say? What good does it do to fly ¢ 
mile high if the only use of such flight is to write o1 
the heavens an advertisement for tobacco? The Vio 
let ray is said to be the latest mysterious develop 
ment of electrical energy, but what shall it profit i 
iis only use is to kill men and. destroy property? J 
physical power is not controlled by beneficent pur’ 
pose and directed to spiritual ends it will destro! 
civilization. Man will destroy himself by the ma 
chines he has made. 
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\ OME” is supposed by Anglo-Sax- 
ons (who ought to know) to be the 
lost beautiful word in the English lan- 
tage. Anglo-Saxons are proud of it, and 
a superior manner they pity the French 
}cause the French language has no word 
ir home. (However, it has, and more 
an one! And the French feeling for 
e home is at least as strong and deep as 
le Anglo-Saxon. Only the French have 
le sense not to get a surfeit of home 
rough never moving out of it.) Anglo- 
ixons are further supposed to be spe- 
ally proud of the great institution of 
e home itself, as well as of the word 
r it. Indeed there is an Anglo-Saxon 
overb to the effect that there is no place 
‘ce home, to which saying certain ribald 
ies have been known to reply: “And a 
sod thing, too!” 

\Perhaps the benighted natives of less 
ttunate countries have not sufficiently 
flected upon the extreme wonderfulness 
the home. How it is the sheltered spot 
aere the majority of us spend, at worst, 
le majority of the hours of our lives. 
Ow it is the meeting ground of those 
4o are nearest and (in theory) dearest 
each other! How it is a castle, a 
ronghold, a retreat, generally safe even 
vainst the inroads of the police. How it 
ovides the varied machinery for the 
netioning of our complicated existence 
feeds us, warms us, gives us repose, 
ores our clothes and all our personal 
longings! How it is the scene of our 
cial education and the school of our 
portment! How it gives us opportunity 
© illustrating our characters and tastes 
d for extending our individualities to 
eless things, and so showing to our 
ends what excellent persons we really 
2. How it is the theatre for the exer- 
ie of the most sacred human benevo- 
aces—hospitality. How we are born in 
‘love in it, and die in it. How, in brief, 
e thing is perfectly unique! 

Let it be understood that Anglo-Sax- 
8, surpassing benighted nations, have 
mprehended the marvel and inwardness 
the human home. And now let us see 
w the average individual home is pro- 
ced and brought about. 


The Beginning of a Home. 


It usually begins with a marriage, and 
rious makeshifts are at the root of it. 
‘w couples get what they want. As a 
le they get something smaller than they 
mt, and, rendered cheerful by the pres- 
ce of love, they “make it do.” They 
y some of the furniture and trappings; 
t not all they need, because their de- 
€s outrun their money, and for these 
io, they “make them do.” Other fur- 
ure and trappings they receive as gifts. 
1 these latter articles are not suitable; 
meé are too large and some too small, 
me too ornate and some too plain, and 
iny do not accord with the taste of the 
memakers, Again they “make them 


Some rooms are admittedly bare, but 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


| pPRRee BENNETT believes 
in the ancient philosophy of 
“God Bless Our Home,” but makes 
it plain that it is unfair to leave it 
all to Providence. The home, which 
he calls “a castle, a stronghold, a re- 
treat, generally safe even against 
the inroads of the police,” is quite 
an institution, he insists. Though 
some people believe the home has 
disappeared, Arnold Bennett writes, 
“The home exists. Life can be, and 
is, lived in it.” 
In an article called “The Home as 
a Hobby,” in the June Woman's 
Home Companion, Mr. Bennett tells 
all about it. He urges: “I suggest 
to those who want a hobby, a rec- 
reation, a distraction, a definite aim 
for the leisure of existence: Why 
not make the perfection of the home 
a hobby?” 


there is a comfortable resolution to obtain 
the rest of the furniture “little by little,” 
as occasion offers. At any rate the home 
can be clean and tidy; and affection trans- 
forms all defects into beauties, the very 
smallness of the home develops into an 
attraction, for it brings the homemakers 
closer together. 

The process of adaptation to environ- 
ment continues. The perfecting of the 
home is one of the main topics of con- 
jugal conversation. But the topic is dis- 
cussed more and more vaguely and light- 
ly. Fewer and fewer improvements are 
achieved. The topic is forgotten for a 
day, a week, a month. The process of 
adaptation to environment is completed. 

The home exists. The home is accepted. 
Life can be, and is, lived in it. That vase 
does not suit that mantelpiece. That car- 
pet will not go with that wall paper. The 
cooking stove is absurd in its consump- 
tion of fuel. The foot of the bed inter- 
feres with the swinging of the bedroom 
door. The whole of the dining-room fur- 
niture is seen to have been a mistake. The 
hall has a poverty-stricken aspect. The 
two principal pictures in the drawing- 
room are too high on the wall. A hundred 
things just a bit wrong, and a few things 
dreadfully wrong! But no matter. The 
apparatus somehow “works.” 

The desire after perfection has failed. 
The home has become immutable. There 
the home is! It will “do.” It must “do.” 


Then one day looms up in the distance 
the vision of a new home, a larger and 
finer home. Means permit. The new 
abode is rented, or perhaps bought. This 
time perfection is seriously intended. 
Eagerness reigns again. Blinds, and the 
cost thereof! Curtains, and the cost 
thereof! The dining-room suite is actu- 
ally sold—of course for a song, for a 
tenth of the price of the grandeur which 
is to replace it. Impossible to continue at 


| The Home As a Hobby 


such a rate of expenditure! Miscalcula- 
tions force themselves on the attention. 
After all, much of the old stuff will “do” 
for the new abode. By absolute compari- 
son the second home is unquestionably 
better than the first was in its early days. 
2 Gradually it hardens. Eagerness 
declines. The topic is shelved. The home 
becomes immutable. It is accepted. The 
process of adaptation to environment is 
completed. Active, creative interest in 
the home has definitely expired. 

Rich people, or people who are content 
to live well within their means, may easily 
avert the moral calamity which I have 
described. But even they can only avoid 
it if they are very energetic and very per- 
sistent; and large numbers of them do 
not avoid it. As regards the mass of us, 
the picture is true; it is almost univer- 
sally true; assuredly it is not overdrawn. 
Nearly every residential street in the ciy- 
ilized world consists chiefly of half-made 
homes—side by side, or story above story. 
And we are resigned to the inglorious fact. 

Resignation is not always a virtue. 

And some of us have the audacity to be 
bored in these half-made homes—bored 
because we do not find anything inter- 
esting enough to do in them. Nobody 
has the right to be bored in a half-made 
home. A home which is not a fair ex- 
pression of us at our best, a home which 
lacks what it might have, a home which 
is in any part more ugly or in any part 
more uncomfortable than it absolutely 
need be, a home which is unhygienic; a 
home which cannot be run without waste, 
a home which by any detail gets on the 
nerves of its inhabitants and so impairs 
the harmony of their existence—some- 
thing ought to be done about such a 
home, done quickly and done thor- 
oughly, 

Man and the Home. 


And let no male person excuse himself 
on the ground that the home is the wom- 
an’s business, and that if the woman won't 
attend to it he is not to be blamed, or to 
blame himself. The home is the business 
of everyone who inhabits it. The wom- 
an is generally responsible for certain 
aspects of the home, but she need not 
be responsible for the home as a whole. 
The woman may be “house-proud” if the 
furniture shines with elbow grease, and 
the meals are very good, varied and 
punctual, And she may be excused for 
her house-pride. And yet the home may 
still be only half-made. The woman feels 
the want of inspiration, encouragement, 
and direct help. 


Only a very exceptionally gifted mind 
could cope singly with all the problems 
which present themselves in the perfect- 
ing of a home. A woman may be as- 
tonishing in soufflés, heating apparatus, 
and making a dollar do the work of two, 
and yet may decide on wall paper whose 
pattern affrights a sensitive eye and drives 
an artistic husband mad. Moreover it 
often happens that the husband is born 
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with a greater natural gift for homemak- 
ing than the wife. 

Therefore I suggest to those who want 
a hobby, a recreation, a distraction, a defi- 
nite aim for the leisure of existence: 

“Why not make the perfecting of the 
home a hobby?” 

Yotrsayve 

“There may be something in the no- 
tion of making the perfecting of the home 
into a hobby and it might be a rather re- 
munerative hobby; but it can’t last. When 
you’ve done it you’ve done it. My home 
is a very small one.” 

Your home may be a small one—most 
people’s homes are—but you will never 
have finished perfecting it. As easy to 
find truth as to perfect a home! The 
subject is vast and knows no bounds. It 
is divisible into many chapters of study 
and effort; of those I will now discuss 
only two, lest you be intimidated. 

There is first the great section of com- 
fort, convenience, and hygiene; of which 
the first subsection is warmth, for who 
that is cold can be happy? Is your home 
everywhere as warm as you could wish? 
Do you hang thermometers as well as 
pictures on your walls? 

Then the problem of how to obtain ven- 
tilation without drafts. Are you aware 
of the latest devices to this end? Do you 
know the cubical content of any of the 
rooms in your home? Have you ever 
read anything at all about ventilation? 
Yet air is the first necessity of life! 


Lampshades and Temper. 
studied the 
Possibly. 


Again, have effect of 
lampshades on the eyes? But 
have you studied the effect of lampshades 
on the temper? Do you know why a com- 
fortable chair is comfortable and why an 
uncomfortable not? And as to 
veds, have you ever inspected 
the inside of a spring-mattress? 


you 


chair is 


sofas and 

Shall I continue in this section, or have 
I already sufficiently indicated the vast- 
ness of this subject, as to which conceiv- 
ably you have never given two hours of 
conscientious research? Some will pro- 
test that I am leading you toward the 
peril of becoming fussy regarding mate- 
rial comfort, just as people become fussy 
concerning their health through giving 
much attention to curative medical 
literature. 


too 


It is possible; but I am convinced that 
the Christian virtues would more richly 
flourish among us if our nerves were less 
exacerbated by the absence of material 
comfort in innumerable small things. And 
the human body is mysterious and easily 
misunderstood, whereas the home cannot 
be misunderstood; it is all surface; symp- 
toms are unmistakable; if you come home 
chilled to the bone in the middle of the 
night and there is no boiling bath water 
you do not attribute the lack thereof to 
the germination of bolshevik theories in 
the ends of the earth. A little or even a 
lot of knowledge of the science of the 
human body may foster error and hypo- 
chondria—often does. A little knowledge 
of the science of the home can foster 
naught but material felicity. 


The other great section of homemak- 
ing is the artistic section. I put it after 


the comfort section for a good reason: 
you can enjoy the comfort which you 
have created even if the eye is not satis- 
fied by surroundings of beauty; but you 
cannot enjoy surroundings of beauty if 
you are not comfortable. This axiom is 
stated somewhat crudely, and would be 
better for some rather elaborate modifica- 
tion; but it is broadly true. 

The artistic section of effort is larger 
and more difficult than the comfort sec- 
tion; to succeed in it involves *more 
knowledge and more effort. Many peo- 
ple are afraid to face it and never do face 
it: but I am assuming that the home is to 


Wayside Laurel 
HE auto journey homeward was 
interrupted by road repairs 
which demanded one-way traffic 
regulations. The man with the flag 
was a native of the Berkshire foot- 
hills. He told us we must needs 
wait but a short time, about a min- 
ute. I replied, “And now what shall 
we do with this minute?” He re- 
plied, with the delightful tang of 
the hills in his tone, “Well, you can 
do what you please with it. But if 
you are like most of the people you 
will spend it telling how big a 
hurry you are in.” 
His sermon struck home. How 
we fret at any delay! How our 
hurried and harried spirits make the 


one minute of delay to spoil and 
vex the whole trip! 

His message caught me just in 
time and steadied me to possess 
my soul in patience. 

Another message came. In a field 
on the right, well visited by the 
sun, the mountain laurel greeted 
us with the first evidence of open- 
ing glory and won from us a rap- 
turous tribute. He who has his 
home in the hills said, “Well, I 
have seventy-five acres of it right 
over there and I wish you would 
come over and get it all—flowers, 
roots and all. I see some feller 
down in Boston is writing about 
its being New England’s most 
glorious shrub. I’d like to have 
him come out here and get lost 
in it some night coon hunting.” 

And so it takes more than laurel 
to make life worth the living. In 
all our lives laurel and such like 
is always sacrificed to the master 
business of coon hunting. 

—P, H. McDowell. 


be the main hobby, and no hobbyist 
shrinks from taking trouble and time over 
his hobby; indeed the hobbyist is apt to 
give more of himself to the hobby than 
to the graver affairs of existence. Of all 
hobbies the home is the most serious; in- 
deed it may be said to be the only serious 
hobbyagea. see 


The greatest discovery of the age in the 
realm of applied art is that color influences 
daily life. There are persons who are 
gloomy, who know they are gloomy, and 
who enjoy being gloomy. By all means 
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let them live among somber colors, as w 
nearly all did up to the end of last cer 
tury. 

But the rest of us should take care t 
live among bright colors, which aid dige: 
tion, ameliorate the temper, promote th 
success of marriage, and accomplish oth 
marvels in an extraordinary degree. Th 
counsel is especially directed to dwelle 
in large cities where sunlight is scar 
and, on certain floors of buildings, m 
known. In all large cities may be foun 
thousands of homes into which the gu 
has never shone and never can shine. | 
frightful thought! And a_still more frigh 
ful thought is that 75 per cent of the 
sunless dwellers have thoughtlessly cho 
en dark colors for their environment; wi 
the result that their days are nights, ar 
only their electrical nights are days! .. 


It costs no more to make a home beai 
tiful than to make a home ugly. Indee 
I am inclined to think that it costs less- 
in money, though assuredly not in brain 
Generally, when a couple has determin 
upon a course of conduct which involy 
the creation of a home, the devoted pa 
postpone their purchasing until it can 1 
longer be postponed; then they rush ¢ 
in a perfect ecstasy of acquiring, and th 
acquire in a hurry and all at once. It) 
impossible to save through mere accidet 


Pay Part in Brains. 


So pay part of the price of furnishit 
your home in brains, time and persistenc 
Look around with a wide glance, go slo’ 
wait, institute comparisons, do not bi 
inessentials till you have bought esse 
tials; thus go, and not otherwise, and | 
whatever direction your preferences m: 
be, you will obtain the best return f 
your money, time, knowledge, and pers 
verance. 


And now, lastly, some will say to m 
“Why all this preoccupation with mater) 
things? If the making of a perfect hor 
is to be our hobby, must we not sc 
above the material plane? Are not ft 
havior, tact, mutual comprehension, Ic 
ing kindness, the proper utilization of I 
sure hours—are not these things nec 
sary to the perfecting of the hom 
Ought we not as true hobbyists, inter 
ourselves in the sentimental side?” — 


The answer is in the affirmative evé 
time. But if you go further and sé 
“What is an easy-chair compared with! 
kind word?” then I affirm that the eas 
chair counts. It is easier to say a kil 
word from an easy chair than from | 
uneasy chair. It is more difficult to qu: 
rel in a warm room than in a cold, ir 
ventilated room than in an unventilat, 
in a beautiful room than in an ugly, 2’ 
good meal than at a bad. 


A home, like a l:uman being, has a bo/ 
as well as a soul. And the soul that « 
spises the body is silly. Who can be v 
tuous with a boil on his neck? Who ©! 
be happy with chilblains on his to! 
Make your home beautiful and comfo: 
able, devote yourself to it as a hobby, al 
give it a fair chance to express yours: 
and your belief in the virtues of tact, 1 
derstanding, and kindness. The moral! 
clear. 
| 
| 
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ROM sea-level to a mile in the air, 
from the historic to the scenic, from 
ie crowded east to the open spaces of 
est, from Boston to Denver, runs the 
yntrast of the 1923 and 1924 B. Y. P. 
. of A. conventions. Approximately 
00 delegates from all over the territory 
‘the North and South and Canada 
ithered for five days of what has been 
led by many the best anniversary for 
spiration and training of the thirty- 
wree which have been held since the 
‘ganization of the B. Y. P. U. of A. 


Under the inspiring leadership of 
resident Mark Sanborn and General 
secretary Edwin Phelps and associated 
ficers and board members, with the up- 
‘ting messages of peerless speakers 
om the platform, stimulated by an en- 
usiastic faculty in charge of training 
vurses, stirred by devotional music ana 
orshipful congregational singing, revel- 
g in fellowship continent-wide, effer- 
‘scent with rival songs and yells from 
fferent state and provincial delegations, 
e thirty-third anniversary reached a 
gh-water mark in the tide of young 
‘ople’s work in our great denomination. 


In the personal opinion of the writer, 
e 1924 gathering was marked by a high 
‘gree of symmetry in the preparation 
id effect of the program for the days 
July 9-13. Not a few testified that 
e appeal of the mountain sight-seeing 
is the deciding influence in leading 
em to Denver, but gloriously confessed 
1 the way home, that the peaks of spir- 
ial power were the great events after 
1, to which the peaks of the conti- 
ntal divide were but a fitting introduc- 
m. One might be afraid that “sight- 
eing” would justly claim too large a 
ace in a convention held in the gate- 
ay city to the Rockies. Not so this 
ne! One is always a bit afraid that 
e elerrent of emotional enthusiasm be 
rer-emphasized in a wonderful young 
ople’s gathering so emotionally poten- 
1, Not so this time! Nine different 
nferences on methods and training 
nducted with five sessions in each 
oup, gave opportunity for almost as 
mplete a course of study in any one 
bject as is found in the average summer 
sembly. No criticism could be heard of 
€ convention program in that it had 
glected the inspirational element of 
ecial convention music. In Denver 


By CHARLES A, CARMAN 


WE are indebted to the pastor of 

the First church of Grinnell, 
Iowa, for this splendid report of 
the Denver convention. It is at 
least a week late, but that is due 
to the fact that the official reporter 
who planned to attend the conven- 
tion was kept at home by illness in 
his family. Mr. Carman was 
drafted to do this work at the last 
minute. Tue Baptist is genuinely 
interested in the organization and 
purpose of the B. Y. P. U. A., ana 
when a report like this indicates 
progress among our young people 
toward the full realization of the 
threefold pledge presented at the 
convention we “thank God and take 


courage.” 


with the wonderful organ of the munici- 
pal auditorium where we met, under such 
helpful leadership as that of Clarke R. 
Parker and Mrs. Parker, with that splen- 
did chorus choir of Denver young people 
directed by Mrs. Helen O. Roberts, and 
last but not least with the gospel singing 
of the Iowa male quartet (all from Grin- 
nell), the music of the convention was 
a real inspiration. Not to be forgotten 
was the volunteer help of a good cornet 
from the Michigan delegation and the 
Ottawa mixed quartet. 

Hanging before the delegates, high 
above the platform, throughout the five 
days, was this great pledge, under the 
slogan “Come! Tarry! Go!” 

“T will live my life under God for 
others rather than for myself, for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God 
rather than for my personal success. 

“T will not drift into my life work, 
but I will do my utmost by prayer, in- 
vestigation, meditation and service to dis- 
cover that form and place of life work 
in which I can become of the largest 
use to the kingdom of God. 

“As I find it, I will follow it under 
the leadership of Jesus Christ, where- 
soever it take me, cost what it may.” 

This later became the pledge to be 
signed by those who responded to the 
call of the Life Service League at the 
Sunday afternoon service. 

One of the unusual and very effective 
plans of the 1924 program was the sched- 
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Another Mile-High Convention 


uling of each speaker for more than one 
address. It enabled the audience to be- 
come somewhat acquainted with the 
personality of a speaker with the result 
that the addresses grew in accumula- 
tive power. 

Dr. Russell Owen of Macon, Ga., 
spoke twice Friday morning on the sub- 
ject “Angels in Ash-heaps.” Using the 
story of the angel at Mons, he brought 
a witty and a strong plea for the finding 
of our inspiration even in the debris ana 
devastation of life. On Saturday evening, 
he spoke on the subject “Tarrying for 
Power.” Dr. Owen showed himself the 
master of rhetorical climax and oratori 
cal effectiveness; he used that ability to 
impress the need of our waiting for God’s 
power, for taking time in preparation, 
for setting a worthy goal. Intensive 
rather than extensive cultivation of our 
religion is the paramount need today. 

Power 

Dr. James H. Franklin, foreign sec: 
retary of the Foreign Mission Society, 
presented two powerful pleas for the 
broader view as a Christian nation to- 
ward world problems. On Thursday 
evening his subject was “The Hour to 
Reap Has Come.” War and race pre- 
judice are the two outstanding dangers 
of civilization. The hour to reap is here 
and the reapers must be the young peo- 
ple. On Saturday morning he spoke on 
“Heaven’s Power in Humble Lives!” 
The humble people who have most of 
heaven’s power talk least about it. Power 
is born of sacrifice. Power is to be 
found in the upper room, hidden away 
from publicity. God’s power is in the 
humble life. 

Dr. W. A. Cameron, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, brought the opening address of the 
convention on the subject “For Such a 
Time as This.” It was the fascinating 
story of Esther the queen, applied to 
the tasks of the modern world. “Chil- 
dren of the Baptists, who knows but 
that you have come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this with your youth, 
your enthusiasm, your power to do the 
impossible?” On Friday evening he spoke 
with tremendous challenge on “The Di- 
vine Attraction,” “And I, if I be lifted 
up.” “The egotism of Jesus, the optim- 
ism of Jesus, the magnetism of Jesus 
are all to be seen in those wonderful 
words. Do not leave the convention 
with the name of Christ on your lips 
and then live selfish lives.” 

Four times each did Dr. W. S. Aber- 
nethy of Washington, and m IDE ae 
Evans of Kansas City, speak, the former 
conducting the quiet half-hour in the 
morning and the latter the vesper hour. 
Enriched by the evident Spirit of God, 
these messages gripped every heart and 
will not soon be forgotten. Dr. Aber- 
nethy’s subjects were “Let Go,” “That 
Neglected Gift,” “Pursued and Pursu- 
ing.” The Sunday afternoon service com- 
pleted his messages with the subject 
“Here Am I, Send Me” The finest tes- 
timony that could have been made was 
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offered by a lad on the way home in one 
of those experience meetings on a Pull- 
man, when he said that he took few 
notes on the addresses of Dr. Abernethy, 
it seemed too much like taking notes on 
a prayer, so deep was the spirit of wor- 
ship which pervaded those quiet half- 
hours. 


It was not a mere coincidence but a 
deliberate choice of the program com- 
mittee which placed Dr. Abernethy’s suc- 
cessor of the First church, Kansas City, 
among the Denver speakers, and Dr. D. 
J. Evans brought a great blessing to 
the convention in his vespers and the 
coronation address on the closing night. 
“Other Have Toiled,” “The Light or 
the World,” “Burning Hearts” were the 
vesper subjects. On Sunday night he 
spoke on the subject “Therefore...... 
.... “The authority of Jesus is the 
authority of the perfect life. Throughout 
all eternity human life will be measured 
by the standard of his life. His author- 
ity is that of the truth which he taught. 
Jesus is the authority of a revelation of 
God’s attitude toward our sins. Under- 
standing all this Jesus says ‘Go ye there- 
fore’ God does not give his fellowship 
to folded hands. GO! This address does 
not crown the convention—you must 
crown it as you go and carry the mes- 
sage in service.” 

Three great words might sum up the 
climaxes of this mile-high convention. 
Cooperation! Concentration! Consecra- 
tion! The cooperation of the Denver and 
Colorado Baptists in preparing the boun- 
teous welcome which all visitors re- 
ceived, in planning the arrangements for 
the smooth organization and working of 
convention machinery, is a credit to that 
great city and state. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the chairman of the 
local committee, Rev. W. F. Ripley, who 
with his sub-committees worked untiring- 
ly to make the gathering a real blessing. 
The concentration of all delegates to the 
task in hand was a noticeable element. 
They came on time in the morning. 
They were there for the opening session 
and did not leave until the coronation ad- 
dress was complete. The enthusiasm of 


songs and yells, as usual, gave vent for 
surplus energy, but the main business of 
the convention was never lost sight of. 
Finally the consecration of life on Sun- 
day aiternoon following Dr. Abernethy’s 
strong address, surely marked the whole 
five days aS a mountain-top journey. 
When he called for those to stand and 
then to come to the platform by his side, 
nearly iour-score came forward as the 
quartet sang “Have Thine Own Way, 
Lord.” Then quietly all over the house 
in response to his request, young men 
and women began to stand, signifying 
their deep desire to dedicate their lives 
for special Christian service, content to 
choose their life-work only as God di- 
rected by his spirit. Two hundred and 
twelve were thus grouped together for 
the after-meeting led by Francis Stifler. 
It was a stirring moment and one which 
challenges the church abroad to be awake 
to the opportunities for its future leader- 
ship. 

The conference leaders each had five 
periods of an hour with their groups, and 
many testimonies of valuable training re- 
ceived have come from every side. Senior 
methods was conducted by Miss Edna 
Umstot; junior and intermediate by 
James Asa White; city, state and pro- 
vinical organization by John Ruthven; 
stewardship and missions by D: B. Mac- 
Queen; evangelism and social service by 
U. M. McGuire; social and recreational 
conference by Miss Edna Geister; study 
class methods by F. F. Peterson; Bible 
dramatics and pageantry by Mliss 
Dorothy E. Weller; life work by Francis 
C. Stifler. 


The address by Dr. Mark Sanborn, for 
two years president of the B. Y. P. U. 
of A., showed a grasp of the present 
situation and the tendencies of develop- 
ment in young people’s work which 
demonstrated that the convention made 
no mistake when it chose him to lead the 
organization for a third year. The sub- 
ject of his address was “Hats Off to the 
Past; Coats Off to the Future.” Rapidly 
sketching the growth of the great organi- 
zation of Baptist young people, Presi- 
dent Sanborn pictured the actual condi- 
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tion of the B. Y. P. U. of A. in 1924 
showing the need of more careful defin) 
ing of its field of operation. Ninety-fou| 
per cent of the support of this organiza 
tion actually comes from the Norther) 
Baptist Convention constituency. Th 
literature has really been that of th 
Northern Convention rather than of a; 
international B. Y. P. U. He called fo) 
a defining of the work that shall make ij 
possible to draw up a definite progran 
for all young people under the infiuenc| 
of the Northern Convention, commen 
surate with the programs of Canada ani 
the South. He called for an officia’ 
B. Y. P. U. organ of publicationa 
greatly necessary. He spoke of th 
promising developments toward a pro 
gram as seen in this year’s outline en 
titled “The Christian Life Program.” Th 
hope of the future is in the youth ¢ 
today. On the last night Dr. Sanbor: 
introduced our new general secretary 
Edwin Phelps, who led that most inter 
esting period called “convention imprey 
sions.” From those few who had bee’ 
at the first as well as the thirty-thir! 
convention, from those who had attende 
two or ten, it was the unanimous test) 
mony that the Denver gathering was th 
“best ever.” 

The official figures of registratio 
show 2441 delegates with Illinois carry 
ing off the mileage banner, having I 
representatives. Next year the conver 
tion meets at Indianapolis, July 8-12. 

The officers for the new year are ¢ 
follows: President, Mark F. Sanbor| 
Detroit; North vice-president, Miss Edr 
Unistot, Topeka, Kans.; South vice-pres| 
dent, J. Paul Leonard, Springfield, Mo 
Canadian vice-president, W. A. Camero’ 
Toronto, Ont.; recording secretary, Joh 
R. Glading, Detroit; treasurer, Orlo ( 
Montague, Chicago. Executive commi 
tee, John F. Singleton, Chicago; Frame 
Stifler, Wilmette, Ill; George Marti) 
Brookfield, Ill; L. W. Kester, Pai 
Ridge, Ill.; W. E. Hodgson, Toront) 
Ont.; Ford Porter, Evansville, Ind.; T¢ 


Johnson, Los Angeles; Ray Shuber 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mark F. Sanbor 
Detroit. 


Time for a Change | 


IFE, I think it was, many years ago, 

suggested the following as an appropri- 
ate coat of arms for the church; “Shield: 
Upper half, three interrogation points 
rampant! Lower half, two ecclesiastics 
dormant.” -The recollection of this sug- 
gestion popped in my mind again recent- 
ly, after having lain forgotten for years. 
And the occasion for it was my observa- 
tion of the dormancy of church official- 
dom generally, in view of the questions 
which are agitating youth, and the earn- 
est efforts young people are making to 
find solutions and to formulate effective 
programs of action. Urgent questions re- 
lating to class, race and international re- 
lationships, to industrial organization, to 
the relationship of sexes in a world in 
which women are finding a new freedom, 
to the formation of public opinion and 
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many other such matters are demanding 
solution. And Christian young people, 
finding the church’s interest in youth to 
be largely limited to enlisting their en- 
thusiasm and energy in the successful 
carrying forward of programs -already 
formulated by their elders, are going 
right around existing church organiza- 
tions and are grappling at first hand, 
and in deadly earnest with these prob- 
lems. Consider for example the recent 
Methodist student gathering at Louis- 
ville, or the earlier student volunteer 
convention at Indianapolis, which youth 
so largely took into its own capable 
hands and managed. Is it not time for 
our churches and great denominations 
to lead in providing opportunity for 
youth to walk right up to our ugliest 
racial, industrial, national and interna- 


tional problems, take a good clear-ey: 
look at them, and seek solutions in terr 
of the mind of Christ? And, furthe 
not to attempt to limit them to accef 
ance of the ready-made answers of the 
elders to these questions, but to tru 
them, under the guidance pf the livit 
spirit of Christ, to reach their own CO) 
clusions. The counsel and guidance — 
experience and expert knowledge th 
will welcome. But control by eld 
statesmen they rightfully resent. Sw 
a course as I have suggested, I @ 
sure, will be found to be infinite 
wiser than to yield at last, reluctant 
to an irresistible demand. We need t 
initiative, the fresh points of view | 
youth. 

The recent B. Y. P. U. of A. 
vention at Denver, to my mind, preset 
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n excellent illustration of the way not 
o do it. From a promotional point of 
iew the convention was, I suppose, a 
reat success. Over 2500 delegates were 
egistered, a large proportion of them 
oming from distant points. But as aa 
nterprise in religious education it was 
, sad disappointment. And the edu- 
ational aim has always been central in 
wae. t+. U. “Lraining for service” is 
us motto. There was much, indeed, 
at was excellent. The addresses, for 
he most part, were of high order, 
nd faced the real problems of the mod- 
rn world. There was a refreshing omis- 
jon of theological controversy and of 
nere boosting for institutional success 
“he conferences, which were given a 


irger place than ever before, were per- 
. 


aps the best feature of the program. 


They were, however, of uneven 
alue. Too many of them were almost 
_series of addresses. Too many were 
tere drill in established technic. And 
ae conference subjects too largely dealt 
ith methods of promoting organization- 
| success rather than with the real needs 
ad problems of young people, and of 
1e age in which they are seeking to 
ve Christian lives. 


Make Way for Youth 


But there was much that one might 
ope to find in a young people’s con- 
ention, especially at this time when 
outh is becoming articulate as never 
efore, that was sadly lacking. And to 
0 to the heart of it at once, it was a 
reat’ gathering in which the purpose 
‘as to get the enthusiasm and energy 
f young people behind programs handed 
own from above. There was practical- 
‘no opportunity for the initiative and 
1e fresh points of view of youth to find 
xpression; there was no plan by which 
1€ young people themselves might be 
id to participate in the formulation of 
tandards and programs. The new 
christian life program” is one formu- 
ited by the executives of cooperative 
tganizations and handed down to be 
irried out by all Baptist young people. 
3 it not possible to find a method by 
hich the eager youth of our genera- 
on, in cooperation with men and women 
f wider experience and expert training, 
all express their own points of view 
ad formulate their own programs of 
ction? 


If young people’s conventions held 
dart from the Northern Baptist Con- 
ention, are to continue (and whether 
ley ought or not is an open question 
1 my mind), there are two advance 
ps that ought to be taken at once. 
irst: Provision should be made for 
ler participation by the young people 
1emselves in the convention, both in 
1e handling of business and by sharing 
| platform discussions. At the present 
meé practically all business is handled 
y the executive committee, ten in num- 
“tf, Seven of whom must reside in the 
Cinity of Chicago. Now, Chicago is a 
reat city, but all wisdom does not re- 
de there. The board of managers, 
eeting semi-annually, is theoretically 
le governing body of the union, but in 


Practice it is the executive committee 
that controls. The convention program 
makes no provision for any business be- 
yond the election of officers; no reports 
are made to the convention; there is no 
approval or disapproval of policies or 
Programs. Indeed, the constitution it- 
self seems to require amendment before 
the convention can handle any business 
beyond the election of officers. One of 
our younger ministers did, indeed, with 
great difficulty get the floor at the recent 
convention, in order to present a signifi- 
cant resolution which passed unanimous- 
ly. It is difficult, however, to see where, 
under the constitution, he had a right 
to claim the floor. Can we train Baptists 


D®*: Holman, a professor in the 
Divinity School of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, does not mince mat- 
ters connected with the present or- 
ganization of our young people. 
“Time For a Change” is here and 
it is the understanding of Tur Bap- 
Tist that the change will come just 
as soon as the young people are 
ready for it. If young people do 
not take the initiative in the organi- 
zation and work of the B. Y. P. U. 
A. it would seem that they lack the 
creative genius and militant cour- 
age necessary for such a step. 
“Playing Safe” is a great game in 
which young people as well as 
their elders sometimes engage. 


for democratic participation in and di- 
rection of great enterprises in this man- 
ner? And with regard to participation 
by youth in platform discussions it might 
simply be said that there was none. The 
occupants of the platform at all times 
were people who once were young. 
There was no presentation, by youth it- 
self, of positions achieved on vital mat- 
ters as a result of group discussions. 
Indeed, one wonders if there is not a 
deep-lying fear of what youth might say 
and do! The result is that the self-ex- 
pression of youth in a B. Y. P. U. of A. 
convention is limited to yells and songs 
and wild “Os-ki-wa-was-ing.” Second: 
some provision ought to be made for a 
self-determined group discipline during 
convention. One hesitates to speak 
about this, but frankly, I shall go slow 
in advising high-school young people to 
attend conventions :n the future. The 
preparation for Sunday made by at least 
one large delegation was a Saturday night 
party announced to last from ten to 
midnight. I do not know what time 
some of those young people got to their 
rooms, but I do know that on other 
nights groups of these young people 
might be seen wandering around the 
streets after midnight. They were splen- 
did young people, of fine character and 
high ideals. But I submit that the keep- 
ing of such hours make a poor prepara- 
tion for careful listening, thoughtful 
discussion, and wise action the next day. 
And that is, perhaps, the mildest of 
many things that might be said about the 
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matter. And the problem will not be 
solved by the imposition of autocratic 
control from above. It can be solved, 
however, by the determination of stand- 
ards of conduct for the convention period, 
by the group itself, I have personally 
observed the effectiveness of such self- 
imposed group discipline. 


I should like to go much farther, how- 
ever, than to discuss improvements in 
Present technic. I should like to raise 
the whole question as to the wisdom and 
effectiveness of the method by which we 
are now handling our young people’s 
work. The title of this article makes 
bold the suggestion that it is time for 
a change. And in this opinion I cer- 
tainly am not alone. The board of man- 
agers of the B. Y. P. U. of A. itself has 
recognized the need by making an over- 
ture to the Northern Baptist Convention, 
“to assume the work of the B. Y. P. U. 
of A. so far as it pertains to the territory 
of the Northern ‘Baptist Convention. 

and to permit and encourage the 
formation of a board of young people’s 
work.” And this overture the Northern 
Baptist Convention has recognized by 
the adoption of a resolution at Milwaukee 
calling for “the appointment of a widely 
representative commission of at least 
fifteen members, in which the pastors 
and young people themselves shall be 
represented, to make a careful study of 
the needs of the young people of our 
churches, the present ministry of the de- 
nomination to its young people through 
the various organizations now working in 
this field, and the problems involved in 
this responsibility, and to recommend the 
wisest possible plan for vitalizing, en- 
larging, and increasing the efficiency of 
the whole ministry of the denomination 
in behalf of its young people Be: 


First Things First 


Is it too much to hope that this com- 
mission will feel free to do a really 
original, thoroughly reconstructive piece 
of work if the situation seems to warrant 
it? The resolution puts first things first, 
by giving primary consideration to a 
study of the young people and their 
needs, and by suggesting the projection 
of a program on this basis of the findings 
of that study. I suspect that in the past 
we have put organizations and their plans 
first; and young people and their needs 
second. We have wanted to get the 
drive of youthful energy behind the 
ready-made programs formulated for 
them by others, but we have not given 
them liberty to face problems themselves, 
work out their own solution and develop 
their own program. We have not 
trusted youth. I do not have any pro- 
gram to suggest, but I do know that in 
some quarters more enticing and success- 
ful methods than we have so tar em- 
ployed are being used to enlist the inter- 
est, enthusiasm and initiative of young 
people. And I am very sure that, if 
this commission of fifteen of the North 
ern Baptist Convention is wisely selected 
and determines to push through every 
obstruction, it can provide our Baptist 


(Continued on page 655) 
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LN eke out” need not al- 
ways be vocal. The desire of 
a heart is a language. The Psalm- 
ist “thirsted” for the living God 
(Ps. 42: 2), and that was prayer 
of a high order. Vocal prayer, 
however, is also necessary by 
reason of our human constitution. 
The two sides of prayer are set 
forth in Psalm 62: “My soul is 
silent unto God” (ver. 1, R.V. 
marg.). Here is mental prayer “Ye 
people ‘pour out’ your heart be- 
fore him” (ver. 8). Here is vocal 
prayer. 


The Soul of Prayer 


We must go deeper than this, 


however. Strangely enough, the 
Bible never defines prayer. It il- 
lustrates it in many ways and 


shows it at work in many indi- 
viduals. It reveals to us in its 
pages the separate elements of 
which the whole is composed. Thus 
we see prayer as adoration, con- 
fession, desire, petition, and rhap- 
sody. More than this, the Bible 
reveals to us the very heart of 
prayer, without which all forms of 
prayer are hollow and vain. And 
that living centre is disclosed to us 
in the prayer of our Lord offered 
in Gethsemane. Once only have 
we the record of a definite petition 
being offered by Jesus. It was in 
the hour of his dread agony, when 
he prayed, “Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me.” 


Thy Will. 


Immediately following that out- 
burst of the soul came the sen- 
tence which opens up to us for 
ever the heart of true prayer: 
“Nevertheless, not my will but 
thine be done.” That is the soul 
of prayer—the bringing of the hu- 
man will into sympathy, harmony, 
and joyful acquiescence with the 
will of God. That was the Lord’s 
prayer—i.e., the prayer of the Lord, 
and it remains as the soul of prayer 
for all the disciples. In the Pater 
Noster—that model prayer which 
we sometimes miscall the “Lord’s 
prayer’—the doing of God’s will 
appears as the central thing in the 
series of petitions. It is not man 
who first appears in the pater, but 
God. It is not petition that is first 
emphasized, but glad submission to 
the Father. The prayer opens with 
the recognition of what is due to 


The Law of Prayer 
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God. “Thy name thy king- 
dom they will.” It is the 
call to men to seek God first for 
himself. It teaches us that we 
must be in harmony with him be- 
fore we beg from him. Petition 
arises out of that harmony: “Give 
us... 2° Forgivetis teem eeeteaa 
us not.” These are not capricious 
requests; they touch the heart cf 
our relations with God and men. 
A doxology liturgically ends the 
prayer. This, then, is true prayer: 
God first and last and ourselves as 
related to him between. 


How few pray “after this man- 
ner!” The many wish to exploit 
God to their advantage, hence they 
commence with request. When 
men threaten to throw away their 
faith because God has not answered 
their prayer, we may be absolutely 
certain they have not prayed after 
“this manner.” All true prayer 
follows the divine order. If from 
the heart we pray the first part of 
the Pater, we shall not go astray in 
the matter of our petitions. 


Harmony 


We may, then, define prayer radi- 
cally as the means by which the hu- 
man spirit is brought into harmony 
with the Spirit of God. 


Harmony! that is the word. It 
compels us, by contrast, to face 
those moral discords in our human- 
ity which are the fruitful cause of 
the world’s misery and evil. The 
first need of the human spirit is 
to be brought into harmony with 
God. The range proposed to us 
is immense. In the harmony of 
the soul, as in chordal harmony, 
there are marvelous degrees from 
the simple common chord, which 
is the basis of all, to those rich and 


ravishing combinations which the 
greatest musicians create. Simple, 
radical harmony with God finds . 
in prayer the confession of the 
publican, “God, be merciful to me, 
a sinner.” Nothing can be done 
until that prayer is offered and 
answered. All dreams of higher 
things are vain until forgiveness is 
experienced. But once that radical 
harmony is established, there need 
be no limit to the development of 
the human spirit in the richest 
chords of the divine harmony. “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner,” is 
the common chord of spiritual 
harmony; the rhapsodies of Santa 
Teresa belong to the higher har- 
monies. 


Real Contact With God * 


We are not yet, however, at the 
end of our quest. The whole ques- 
tion for many lies here: Is that 
harmony, through prayer, a reality? 
Does prayer produce such a mar- 
velous result? Is it more than 
a sentiment, a subjective soothing 
of the spirit by means of a pleas- 
ing illusion? The time for a de- 
finite affirmation has _ arrived. 
Prayer —true prayer—is real con- 
tact with God. “God is Spirit,” 
said our blessed Lord. But we 
also are spirit. That simple truth 
is unrealized by many moderns. 
Accustomed to, and obsessed by, 
the life of the sense world, they 
regard it as reality and things spir- 
itual as illusions. 


Thought Traverses Space. 

The things that are tasted, 
handled, and seen are believed to 
be the substantial things; the rest 
is regarded as hypocritical or in- 
definite. The chief need of our 
churches is a revival of practical 
belief in the reality of the spiritual. 
Until that revival comes, prayer 
will be meaningless to the majority. 
For prayer, as an exercise of the 
soul, is not a pious contemplation; 
it is a positive projection of the 
human spirit towards God, and 
it reaches him if the soul is har- 


“monized with him. We may find 


an illustration of this in telepathy 
—a fact which is practically estab- 
lished today. Thought does tra- 
verse space, passing through all 
obstacles and reaching its goal. 
Mind does influence mind at an 
immense distance. 
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The Better Devotional 
Meeting 


(Lhe following is another prize essay 
written by Mabel J. Wiley and presented 
in a recent contest which marked the close 
of a “B. Y. P. U. clinic” class of Chicago 
Baptist young people doing some research 
work under the direction of the general 
secretary of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America, This is reproduced be- 
cause of the unique and succinct way in 
which the author has embodied the findings 
»f the “clinic class,”) 

One Sunday evening at 6:15 I entered 
he B. Y. P. U. room of the Chicago 
Japtist Church. Books had already been 
listributed, windows were opened for 
woper ventilation, and everything was 
n readiness for the meeting, We had 
ifteen minutes to meet the members and 
ve introduced to the officers who were 
il there on time. Promptly at the ap- 
ointed time, 6:30, with the pianist, song 
eader, and leader in their places, the 
resident opened the meeting by an- 
louncing the song, “There Shall be 
showers of Blessing.” This was sung 
vith a lot of “pep.’’ The next song was 

favorite of one of the members, “Love 
aited Me.” Two verses of “I’ye Found 

Friend” were sung reverently so that 
very one was in the spirit of prayer. 
“he president requested that as many as 
ossible lead in prayer, if only a sentence 
tayer, and to this every one responded. 
his was followed by the prayer of the 
zader. Announcements and special 
otices had been placed on the bulletin 
oard so were just referred to. ‘The of- 
2ring was taken by the treasurer for 
pecial missionary work, the pupose of 
yhich was explained, making the mem- 
ers more interested in the work. Dur- 
ig the taking of the offering the pianist 
layed an old hymn softly. The scrip- 
ire lesson was read alternately by the 
‘ader and the members and all took 
art in this part of the service. The 
sripture lesson and songs had been se- 
cted by the leader and were in line 
ith the topic. 

The meeting was then turned over to 
1¢ leader who announced her topic. This 
‘as given intelligently and it could be 
en there had been much preliminary 
udy. Nothing had to be read or re- 
‘tred to. Personal experiences were 
iven which made it more practical. She 
en called on five others in turn who 
ad been given their parts several weeks 
efore, and these were given without any 
esitancy and in an interesting manner. 

$ these parts had been snappy, plenty 

‘ time was left for general discussion. 
[any took advantage of this time, giving 
-rsonal experiences and testimony in 
seping with the topic.. The time passed 
uch too quickly because of the inter- 
ting meeting. After singing two verses 

' “Whosoever Meaneth Me” the meet- 


ing was dismissed by praying the Lord’s 


Prayer. Ten minutes were left before 
church time to greet those who had ar- 
rived late. 


How to Start the Fall Right 


Cartoons may portray “How to start 
the day wrong” but Baptist young peo- 
ple are interested in knowing how to 
start their fall work right. 

One thing sure, there is no such help 
ful accessory as a self-starter in young 
people’s work with which to recover 
from the idleness or slack of the sum- 
mer. The officers cannot sit quietly by 
during the summer in the shade of last 
year’s achievements and expect much of 
a “start” in September or October, Some 
“cranking” will have to be done before 
the arrival of fall. 

The suggestions appearing in these 
columns for the past few weeks have 
pointed out how others have kept things 
“a-going” during the summer. These 
are to be supplemented the next few 
weeks by reports of societies from dif- 
ferent parts of the territory indicating 
how they have gotten their fall activities 
well under way. It is hoped that these 
will prove to be timely stimulators, 


A College Criterion 


“One of the very helpful things in our 
American colleges,” says Dr.-Charles W. 
Gilkey, “is the eagerness of students to 
think through the problems of the day— 
political, industrial, international, moral 
—to a Christian way of life.” 

Dr. Gilkey of our Hyde Park Church, 
Chicago, has been one of the most popu- 
lar college and university preachers of 
the last ten years and in that time has 
visited a large number, from Harvard 
in the East to Leland Stanford in the 
West, and from the University of 
Toronto in the North to the University 
of Texas in the South. From these con- 
tacts with thousands of undergraduate 
students he has come to see that they 
are intensely interested in religion and 
are seeking to make Christianity an 
actuating force in our individual and 
social life. 

In this day when so much unintelli- 
gent criticism is being directed against 
college young people, it is noteworthy 
to have Dr. Gilkey’s keen analysis of the 
religious life of the campus as it actually 
exists. 

But though such. may be a note of en- 
couragement, it is by no means a fina! 
statement. Colleges must place more 
emphasis upon the Christian ideal. with 
a consequent increase in the number of 
Christ-minded graduates. The cr'’terion 
for the college, according to Dr. Gilkev 
is whether or not it is “giving the in- 
telligent, keen-minded, progressive 
Christian-hcearted minister and layman to 
the American church.” 


Young People and Kingdom Service 
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Study the Elements of 
Worship 


_ “What can we do to make our meet- 
ings more interesting?” is the question 
most often“asked by those who are con- 
fronted with-the task of leading the de- 
votional meetings of a group of young 
people. The article in this department 
last week and another one this week are 
the result of the determined effort of one 
group of young people to ascertain what 
elements make for a “better” worship 


service. They won’t be asking that ques- 
fion again soon. And here’s an idea— 
Why not resolve your young people’s 


Society into a finding committee during 
August and determine for yourselves 
what elements go into the making of an 
interesting devotional program? 

You will no doubt find that one month 
will be too short a time in which ade- 
quately to come to an understanding of 
all of the phases of worship and apply 
them to the services of the devotional 
hour. One of the first subjects that 
should come up for study and discussion 
is that of hymnody. There are several 
ways to approach a study of our hymns. 
First, there is the whole subject of the 
place of the hymn in the church: the 
psalm in the old Jewish church, the Latin, 
the medieval, and the early Protestant 
hymns. Second, there is the detailed 
study which can be made of the origin 
of many of our fine, old hymns. There 
are several books available in any library 
which present intensely interesting 
stories incident to the writing of well- 
known hymns. Third, there is that very 
valuable study that needs to be ‘made by 
every group concerning the subject mat- 
ter of the hymns most often sung. 

Following is a list of questions, to 
which many could be added, that will 
prove valuable in guiding such a study of 
the thought content of hymns: (1) What 
is the mood of the writer? (2) What 
attitude does the hymn aim to create 
(gratitude, reverence, faith, loyalty, etc.)? 
(3) What are the theological concep- 


tions? (4) Are these conceptions useful 
for us? (5) What are the biblical allu- 
sions? (63 Are these significant? (7) 


What are the figures of speech or sym- 
bols used? (8) Do they have meaning 
for the present day? 

When a series of meetings are given 
over to a discussion of the elements of 
worship and one is centered on hymnody 
as suggested above, an interesting feature 
of such a meeting would be the playing 
by piano, violin, or organ of some of the 
beautiful music which has accompanied 
the best of the hymns down through the 
years. 

Next week suggestions will be present- 
ed showing how a similar study may be 
made of prayer as an element of wor- 
ship. 
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True to His Root 
Chapter II 

Vist will remember from last week’s 
story how the root of Dr. Macken- 
zie’s Chinese name meant to relieve 
other's woes. And you might suppose 
that the people in that Chinese town 
woud be crowding his little house for 
western pills! But, curiously enough, 
even the Christian Chinese did not have 
very great trust in those Christian pilis; 
evidently some one glowing example 
was needed to prove to them what mar- 
velous results such medicines produce It 
was, therefore, a red letter day for Han- 
kow when a certain deacon in the Han- 

kow church fell desperately ill. 

Dr. MacKenzie had not been living 
‘n Hankow very long, and it was only 
natural for him to hope that he would 
be called in. 

But no! five venerable Chinese quacks 
were summoned. They hemnied and 
hawed in a pompous fashion; and one of 
then: prescribed his famous needles—- 
several inches long these were, for use 
in puncturing the patient to let the pain 
out. (You and I can imagine how it let 
a great many pains 1, also!) Another 
of these Chinese doctors suggested burn- 
ing with red hot coins; and the others 
made pills from grasshoppers’ legs, 
scorpions’ feet, coffin nails, bats’ wings, 
and mud from the center of the fire- 
place! 

But alas! alas! poor Mr. Deacon-in- 
the-Church went from bad to worse, until 
at last his frightened family decided to 
call in the new medical missionary. 


Dr. MacKenzie found that the deacon 
was really dying; and you can judge for 
yoursclf what a pity his death would be, 
for then all the old quacks would wag 
their solemn heads and say, “This white 
doctor killed him!” And the people in 
the city would agree, of course, so that 
Dr. MacKenzie would have the worst 
sort of a start in Hankow. Nevertheless 
he decided that he would do all that he 
could, and oh! how he prayed! Present- 
ly the sick man grew better; the next 
day, better still; and when the deacon 
was actually entirely recovered you car 
imagine what a wonderful walking adver- 
tisement he was for the new Ma-kun-ge: 
the man who was true to his root! 


Dr. MacKenzie grew more and more 
popular in that heathen city as well as 
out in the nearby villages. Yet it was 
in one of those still hostile villages that 
he and another missionary almost lost 
their lives. They had gone to save a 
new Christian named Wei who had been 
preaching the gospel so enthusiastically 
that the people in his village were pro- 
voked, and rose up in a mob when the 
two “foreign devils” appeared. _ Angrily 
they shouted: “Go back to Hankow and 
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preach your Jesus there! You shall not 
come here!” 

Dr. MacKenzie’s own words describe 
what happened next: 

“Presently pelting began. There were, 
fortunately, no stones at hand; but the 
earth being dry, the plowed fields were 
covered with hard clods, and these soon 
began to fly about our heads. At this 
stage I took off my spectacles and pulled 
my soft felt hat well over my ears, which 
protected me a good deal. Mr. John was 
struck on the mouth with a hard lump of 
clay, which made the blood flow freely 
and almost caused him to faint; and soon 
after another piece cut his scalp at the 
back of the head. I guarded my face 
with my arms, my hat well protected 
my head, and I received most of the 
blows about my head and body. We 
still went on, following Wei, who walked 
like a prince, calm and fearless with his 
head up, just his natural self and appar- 
ently not a bit troubled. . At this 
time we might have been killed at any 
moment; for we were the center of a 
howling, infuriated mob of about one 
thousand men and boys bent on mischief 
and dragging us about in every direction. 
We were several times separated. I was 
pushed down once, but Mr. John and 
the native Christians kept the crowd off 
me.” 

They finally succeeded in escaping 
from the mob, and soon reached a place 
of safety. During this encounter neither 
they nor the Christians used any force, 
and MacKenzie could testify: “I felt per- 
fectly calm. No feeling of anger entered 
my mind; Christ was a very precious 
companion then.” 

Shortly after Dr. MacKenzie was 
married he was transferred to the city 
of Tientsin, which is the steamer port 
for Peking. Here everything seemed to 
go wrong for a while—he had a new 
kind of Chinese language to learn be- 
fore anybody could understand him. 
Moreover, he was a doctor without a 
cent of money with which to buy drugs! 
And in those days it took at least five 
months to write home to England and 
receive a reply. As if this were not 
enouch, the people in Tientsin knew so 
little about Christian medicine that no- 
body came to be cured. Could there 
have been a more discouraging six 
months for a man true to his root? 

But perhaps vou remember that when 

———————————————————————————— 


UST whistle a bit if the day be 
dark, 
And the skies be overcast; 
If mute be the voice of the piping 
lark 
Why—pipe your own small blast. 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
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he was only a boy he had learned tha 
prayer could do seemingly impossibi 
things. Therefore he prayed now, an 
other missionaries prayed, one of then 
suggesting that a petition be sent to th 
great viceroy of China (who was evel 
greater in his power than the emperor) 
telling him exactly how a hospital i 
Tientsin could benefit the Chinese, an 
asking for help. It was a wonderiul ap! 
peal, you may be sure! Mr. Li Hun, 
Chang, the viceroy, received it courteous| 
ly, promised to help, and then straight| 
way did nothing whatever about it. | 
_ Ywo months had passed and Dr. Mac 
Kenzie was still praying when one da 
a remarkable answer came just as th 
missionary prayer meeting was over. | 
_ For that very day an English diplomy| 
thad noticed that Li Hung Chang looke| 
igreatly depressed, and on inquiring th 
cause discovered that the viceroy’s will 
was dying. 

“The doctors told me this mornin 
that she cannot possibly live,” the gre: 
statesman explained. 

“Why don’t you get help from fh 
foreign doctors here in Tientsin?” th 
Englishman suggested. 

Li Hung Chang seemed horrified ar 
said it would be utterly improper for) 
Chinese lady to be treated by a foreig 
physician. But at last he was persuad¢ 
to break this age-long Chinese custo! 
and Dr. MacKenzie was just leaving hi 
prayer meeting when a messenger rush¢ 
in breathlessly, asking him to come | 
che palace and treat Lady Li. Instant! 
he knew that his prayer had be 
answered! | 

For of course you can see that Lai 
Li’s recovery was a wonderful walki 
advertisement of the marvels of Chr! 
tian medicine, a far more important a 
wertisement than the Hankow deacor 
ffecovery had been. For everybody kn¢ 
Li Hung Chang—wasn’t he the greate 
man in China? Everybody knew La) 
‘Li, his wife. And before long everybo 
knew Dr. MacKenzie, too! The gates | 
his dispensary were besieged every d 
‘by the maimed, ‘the halt, and the blir 
‘as well as by wealthy patients—som 
‘times as many as 250 a day would w; 
in front of the doors for treatment. : 
was plain to the entire city that the lit’ 
‘dispensary was not nearly big enot) 
that a hospital must be built; and {. 
‘Mackenzie's ‘wealthy patients built - 
One general gave 500 taels, the prefit 
of the city 300, a high official gave 10) 
and Li Hung Chang another 1000 tac 
No trouble now to find money! # 
Dr. MacKenzie’s prayer had._opened! 
door which would never be shut agé 
As the doctor wrote home to Englat 
“The work now is only limited to om 
strength and capacity. May God g 
us strength.” 
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+ Pacific-Northwest Letter 
By Lronarp W, RILEy 


|The holding of summer assemblies has 
yme to be a very important part of the 
lork of our young people’s societies. 
ae Northwest lends itself admirably to 
is type of gathering, inasmuch as at- 
active sites for such assemblies are 
imerous in the northwest states. 


Montana Summer Assembly 


\The Montana assembly was held a few 
iles south of Livingston, on the main 
‘ghway to the Yellowstone National 
ark, June 25-July 3. Rev. T. L. Hux- 
y, pastor of the First church at Liv- 
‘gston, was manager and general di- 
‘ctor. The faculty contained the fol- 
‘wing names: Rev. E. L., Huxley of 
vingston, Director Collins of Nebraska, 
Liss Isabel Crawford, Prof. G R. 
eich of Linfield College, and Dr. M. 
\ Eubank. 


Idaho Summer Assembly 


‘The Idaho assembly at this writing is 
session at Ketchum, Ida., the dates be- 
g July 8 to 18. Rev. A. Lawrence 
ack is the director and manager here. 
ae faculty contains the names of Mrs. 
Iker Burton of Moscow, Rev. J. H. 
2rvin of Gooding, Miss Mary C. Ayres, 
iss Isabel Crawford, Dr. M. D. Eu- 
nk, Prof. G. R. Schlauch, Rev. H. F. 
ilwell, Rev. George L. White, Rev. J. 
1erman Wallace, Dr. L. C. Barnes, and 
hers. With such an array of talent, 
e young people and Baptists of Idaho 
rtainly ought to have a most profitable 
1e. Meanwhile, I am satisfied that these 
ethren from the East will have the 
ne of their lives in this beautiful re- 
Qn. 
East Washington Assembly 


The East Washington assembly is held 

Coeur d’Alene, Ida., July 15-25. This 
ration has been purchased by the Bap- 
ts of East Washington and Nortn 
aho and is called Weownahome. On 
2 program of this assembly appear 
: following as instructors and_ lec- 
ers: Rev. T. S. Young, Philadelphia; 
fav. E. Henry, Yakima; Dr. W. J. 
y, Linfield College; Rev. E. H. Cres- 
y, East China; Mr. Edwin Phelps, 
icago; Dr. G. N. Brink, Philadelphia; 
' A. H. Bailey, and several pastors 
the convention field. 


West Washington Assembly 


The West Washington assembly will 
held at Burton, Wash., Aug. 5-15. 
lis is held on Vashon island, a beau- 
al location with every advantage for 
summer outing. The instructors and 
turers are as follows: Rev. J. J. Ross, 
mcouver, B. C.; Mrs. Charles Baker, 
ntralia; Mrs. J. E. Noftsinger; Dr. M. 
Eubank, China; Dr. W. J. Sly, Lin- 
ld College; Mrs. F. B. Matthews, Seat- 
; Mr. Edwin Phelps, Chicago; Dr. T. 
Young, Philadelphia; Miss Winifred 
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Among Ourselves 


Myers, Seattle; Mr. F. C. Davidson, Seat- 
tle; Miss Ruth Hunter, Olympia: Dr; G. 
N. Brink, Philadelphia, and Rev. Earl 
Cochrane, Tacoma, director of music. 
Rev. T. H. Hagen is the director of both 
the Washington assemblies and a live 
wire who is every minute on the job. 


Oregon Summer Assembly 


Dr. W. T. Milliken is director of the 
Oregon assembly, which is July 25-Aug. 
5 at Columbia City. Rev. Thomas H. 
Hagen of Washington is one of the lec- 
turers, as are also the following: Dr. 
Gilbert N. Brink, Philadelphia; Dr. T. S. 
Young, Philadelphia; Rev. Frank Mat- 
thews, Seattle; Rev. Theodore Field- 
brave, Christian Brahman from India; 
Mr. Edwin Phelps, general secretary of 
the B. Y. P. U., Chicago; Dr. M. D. Eu- 
bank, China; Dr. W. J. Sly, Linfield Col- 
lege, and other pastors and workers in 
the state. 

In all these assemblies the expenses 
are reduced to a minimum and due pro- 
vision made for having a good time. 


Idaho State Convention 


Over 300 Idaho Baptists celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of the beginnings 
of Baptist work in that state at Nampa, 
May 13-15. Thirty-two churches were 
represented. Much discussion was pro- 
voked at the ministers’ conference over 
the question “Shall we approve the or- 
dination of women?” Rev. W. J. Agee 
presided over the sessions of the con- 
vention in the absence of the president, 
Judge F. S. Dietrich. The annual ser- 
mon was delivered by Rev. E. O. Butler 
of Blackfoot, on the theme “The Chris- 
tian Heritage.” 

Dr. W. T. S. Spriggs of Nampa pre- 
sented an address commemorating the 
sixtieth anniversary of Baptist work in 
Idaho, which is to form the basis for a 
new history of Baptist work in Idaho. 
to be prepared by Dr. Spriges and 
presented to Idaho Baptists for pub- 
lication. 

The efficient secretary of this conven- 
tion is Rev. W. A. Shanks. His report 
showed that the churches of Idaho dur- 
ing the five-year period of the New 
World Movement raised $98,000. State 
Evangelist Mills reported over 400 bap- 
tisms resulting from meetings held dur- 
ing the year. Dr. C. H. Detweiler of 
Latin American Missions and Dr. M. D. 
Eubank of China brought inspiring mes- 
sages. Rev. A. F. Colver of Boise ad- 
dressed the laymen presided over bv 
Mr. W. A. Buis, and 200 young people 
closed the convention with an oratorical 
contest. the theme of the orations being 
“Securing Trained Leadership in the Lo- 
cal Church.” 

Seattle City Missionary 


Rev. Frederick W. Wightman, at pres- 
ent pastor -of the Central church of 
Olympia, Wash., has been elected city 
missionary for Seattle. Mr. Wightman 


is a graduate of Shurtleff College and 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
He has been pastor of Washington 
churches four years at South Bend; nine 
and one-half years at Sixth Avenue, Ta- 
coma, and two and one-half years in his 
present pastorate at Olympia. He has 
been manager of the summer assembly 
grounds of the state B. Y. P. U. at Bur- 
ton and has served many years on the 
board of trustees of Western Washing- 
ton Convention. As city missionary he 
will, especially supervise the work of the 
two Christian community centers for the 
Chinese and Japanese, both of which 
have new buildings with modern equip- 
ment. He begins the new work Sepia, 
Joab Powell Monument 

The efforts to raise funds for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of 
Rev. Joab’ Powell, famous circuit rider 
of Oregon pioneer days, resulted in a 
dedication service held recently in the old 
first church yard of Linn county. There 
were present during the day over 3000 
people who heard recounted the deeds 
and characters of the workers who in 
1853 established the first church in Linn 
county. Many prominent men of the 
state assembied to do honor to this faith- 
ful servant who labored under condi- 
tions which called for genuine sacrifice. 
The monument is a bit of the Cascade 
mountains moved to the place where 
these pioneers first assembled. 

Linfield College, Oregon. 


One Thing and Another about 
Hungary 
By AtTTILA Csopyjak 

From June 17-20 the annual confer- 
ence of the Convention of Baptist 
Churches in Hungary took place. One 
hundred and eighty-five delegates repre- 
sented the Hungarian Baptists, number- 
ing over 10,000 members. Reports 
showed that 453 Christians were baptized 
during the last seven months. In one 
community alone, at Bagamer, 79. Thus 
we find conversions are not on the de- 


cline. Several new stations are being 
established. 


At the time of the conference also the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Baptist mis- 
sion in Hungary was celebrated. AIl- 
though immersions did take place as far 
back as 1865 when German preachers 
baptized several applicants in the river 
Danube, the first regular church was 
founded in 1874 by Henry Meyer. 

Also at the time of the conference the 
theological students had their examina- 
tions, seventeen of their number being 
graduated after a four years’ course. 
More than half of this number already 
have received calls and the others are 
going to work as evangelists. 

It is a great pity that the Hungarian 
currency is so worthless, for we find a 
liberality on the part of our members 
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where giving is concerned. The presi- 
dent of the union, Rev. A. Udvarnoki, 
having made a declaration to the effect 
that a central Baptist house ought to be 
built, the assembly spontaneously rose 
to the occasion and gifts of millions 
were offered, but they amount to very 
little owing to the rate of exchange. 

The old rickety building purchased 
through the Southern American Baptist 
Convention is very remarkkable in itself. 
It was bought for a Baptist central house. 
The building is located in the busiest 
thoroughfare of the city, in Rakoczy 
road. It used to be the anatomical insti- 
tute of the criminal court and a place of 
execution. There are still to be seen the 
five huge timber posts that once held a 
horizontal pole to which the evildoers 
were hanged. As many as ten oi them 
could be executed at the same time. And 
now, a church, a theological academy, a 
missionary printing establishment and 
offices for benevolent and missionary 
aims are going to be erected upon this 
dreadful spot. Where once death used 
to do its callously cold work, real revival 
is going to have its blessed sway as 
soon as the new building can be erected 
to the praise of God and to the good 
will of all men. 


India Letter 
By W. L. FERGUSON 

Strange things are doing in this ancient 
land of the Vedas and Shastras! Every 
day now is bringing something new. In 
my last letter to THe Baptist mention 
was made of the struggle of certain out- 
casts at Vaikom, a village in the native 
state of Travancore, for the right to use 
the streets leading to temples and some 
of the caste quarters of the place. This 
right being denied them on the grounds 
of caste and immemorial custom, satya- 
graha, or passive resistance, was resorted 
to, the parties engaging in it taking a 
vow neither to eat nor drink, neither to 
leave the place leading into the forbidden 
thoroughfares till victory was achieved. 
Accordingly they fasted and bore the 
pangs of hunger and thirst and the 
scorching heat of the tropical sun, as 
well as the dews and discomforts of the 
night, till some of them swooned and 
had to be carried off. Mr. Gandhi hear- 
ing of this sent a message of sympathy 
and at the same time absolved the satya- 
grahists from continuing their vow. They 
at once broke their fasting, but continued 
to camp near the barricades to the streets 
they could not enter. And there they 
are today, weeks after their first resolve 
to conquer. Aid from the outside has 
been attempted, first by a Christian 
leader, who is by no means unknown to 
India, a Mr. Joseph; and then by the 
Akalis, a tribe or sect of North India, 
who have a contest of their own on with 
constituted authority, also in a native 
state in those parts, but on different 
issues. But Mr. Gandhi again spoke, for- 
bidding aid to come from Christians and 
others, saying that this was a Hindu 
affair and must be settled by Hindus. 
This dictum seems to have been received 
as coming from infallible lips, and, like 
the absolution from the vow, has been 


accepted as incontestable. And so Chris- 
tians and Akalis are out of the game. In 
reading Acts 23:12 one is lead to wonder 
what was the fate of those Jews who 
had no Gandhi to absolve them! 

There is a deepening gulf between the 
swarajist (home-rule) party and Mr. 
Gandhi. The first years of the reform 
government scheme the swarajists re- 
fused to stand for election to office; but 
last year they changed their mind, and 
while Mr. Gandhi was in prison, many 
of them were elected to the legislative 
councils and assembly. After entering 
these bodies they began to resort to 


The Call of 


(The following poem, with apologies to 
Longfellow, was read by Mrs. W. P. Top- 
ping of Elgin, IIl., at the women's banquet 
in Milwaukee. Requests for its publication 
have led the author to offer tt to “The 
Baptist.”) 


ROM the mountains of the sunset, 
From the great and rolling prairie, 
From the mighty throbbing city, 
From the lonely distant hamlets, 
From the islands of the blue seas, 
From the countries, far, far distant, 
Faint but clear, there comes a message, 
Comes a message to the women, 
Women of our Baptist family. 


As we “listen in’—we hear it: 

“For the past, we give you greeting 
Baptist women, brave and fearless, 
Many moons and many winters 

All have gone and all have vanished 
Since you first beheld the people 
People of the unknown nations 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving 
Speaking many tongues and feeling 
Naught but misery in their bosoms. 


Then you came to us with laughter, 
Came to us with joyous singing. 

Taught us of the great wise Father 

And his blessed Son, the Saviour, 

How he lived on earth as we do 

How he fasted, prayed and labored, 

Of his willingness to suffer 

Of his kingdom and his glory 

How he died, the whole world’s Saviour 
To redeem the lost and straying. 


And we listened to your message, 
Baptist women, brave and helpful, 
We have heard your words of wisdom, 
We have heeded what you told us, 
Happy are we as the sunbeams, 

As the sunbeams in the summer, 
You have made our lives all hopeful, 
Full of courage—full of service 

For the God of whom you taught us 
He is now our Guide and Leader 
And we thank him for your labors, 
It is well for us, O sisters 

That you came so far to see us. 


But for others, we are pleading 
Others still, who sit in darkness, 

Can you see them, sad and lonely, 
All their days are filled with longing? 
Can you see them—women, children 
Hands to you and me outstretching 
Saying—“Come, oh, come, and teach us 
And show us how to manage 

That our lives may be a blessing 
And our hearts to God be given.” 
This the message then they send us, 
As they stop we hear the echo, 
“Baptist women of great vision 

We do trust you—we do trust you.” 
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harrying the ministers in charge of 
various departments, and to obstructing 
the progress of legislation, paying par- 
ticular attention to government measures 
and to refusal to vote supplies. In Ben 
gal this situation is especially acute aj 
this writing, the governor being com 
pelled to reduce the educational staff tc 
a mere skeleton and discharge hundred; 
of employes of the province. Other de 
partments are nearly as hard hit. Thu: 
it may eventuate that the governor wil 
have to resume the administration 0 
those departments which five years agi 
were transferred to Indian hands. I 


the Nations 


Will great buildings rise in splendor 
To help educate the races? 

Will young women gladly offer 

To go far to distant places? 

Will churches send their glory 

Into hearts, bereft of gladness 

Will each individual woman 

Kneel and pray for God to bless us? 
Will each woman in her effort 

Open wide her heart and purse strings 
Will she give herself to service 
Helping thus the world to brighten? © 


I will answer—I will tell you 

When the women of each circle 
When World Wide Guilds expectant 
And Crusaders of our churches, 

Boys and girls—the short and tall ones, 
When from home and when from offic 
When from store and factory busy 
All the loyal Baptist women 

Bear their share of all the burden 
Work to rid the world of hatred 
When they heed the fervent pleadings, 
Of the sad and needy millions. | 


In the good new year now with us 
This glad vision then I cherish— 
Baptist women, coming, coming | 
Down the paths and down the byways, 
On toward our Father’s kingdom 

In their eyes, God’s love is shining 
Joy of service they are finding 

Tithes and offerings they are bringing! 
And our treasuries they are filling 
Earnest women of this new day, 
Leading on to show the Christ way. 


And each state-selected leader 
Must have a heart most simple, = | 
With true faith in God and people. 
She must have appreciation. 

She must have determination 

Hearty, vigorous animation 
Power to see through eyes of others | 
Sense to answer “whys” and “wherefor! 
Grace to listen, then to say it 


The right word with grace and feeling 


And this answer comes triumphant— _ 
“In the glory of Christ’s service, 

In great love for our dear Saviour 

In the love of our dear sisters 

We will give our time and money, 

We will give ourselves to action, 

That the work so nobly started 

By those pioneers so valiant, 

Ail its goodness—all its brightness 
All its love and all its blessing 

Will forever live in vigor 
That its influence, much, much greate 
May go on through all the ages 
In the regions of the homeland . | 
In the islands of the great seas | 
In the kingdom of our Master ' 
In the land of the hereafter.” 
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he South we are not yet at this crisis; 
ut some things are happening to make 
.s believe that the issue may soon be 
in. The policy of Mr. Gandhi is to go 
n with his program of non-cooperation, 
on-violence, and removal of untouch- 
bility from the outcasts. He is not in 
avor of council-entry. This is the issue 
ow joined between him and the leaders 
f{ the nationalist or swarajist party. In 
few weeks now it will be fought out to 
finish and we shall know whether Mr. 
randhi is to retain his place of national 
Jol and leader, or whether he will be 
2pudiated as not being sufficiently 
adical to suit the extremists. . 
A year ago American influence among 
1e people was very marked. Now, how- 
ver, there are signs of a great change 
oming. This is due to the recent de- 
sion of the United States supreme court 
iat India’s nationals could not acquire 
tizenship in the states; and also to the 
2ry recent enactment of the emigration 
w forbidding free entry to all Asiatics. 
he overflow of the agitation against this 
teasure is reaching India from Japan, 
ad some of the press utterances are 
itter. All this, of course, has its bear- 
ig On mission work and the status of 
issionaries among the people; and 
hen a people’s government comes in as 
will constitutionally in the course of 
me, this legislation will not be for- 
dtten. Already there are municipalities 
ho are beginning to discriminate 
yainst American commerce, refusing 
mcessions to traders, etc. It is the task 
‘ governments and Christian peoples to 
scover some solution for the problems 
‘race and diverse civilizations; and to 
it it into practice with the spirit of the 
iden rule dominating. We missionaries 
‘mly believe that Christ is the way. 
Bishopville, Vepery, Madras, India. 
June 17, 1924. 
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Wisconsin News and Notes 
By Ropert W. SHAW 
During July and August Wisconsin is 
st to the world. Thousands of tourists 
€ now traveling “the concrete” of Wis- 
nsin enjoying the state’s fine climate, 
: beautiful scenery, and trying out the 
hing in the many lakes. Wisconsin 
‘es out of doors for the most of four 
onths. As a result the church work in 
any places takes a decided slump, so 
ich so that many churches close their 
Ors entirely for July and August, mak- 
z their work correspond with the public 
hool year. If the many thousands who 
me to Wisconsin for vacation would 
atronize” our churches their presence 
ould more than offset the loss of the 
cal people who are away. Most of us 
‘l the way one minister expressed it, 
am always glad when vacation comes, 
t I am always glad when it is over.” 


Green Lake 


One of the most beautiful lakes to be 
ind anywhere is Green lake. Here the 
ble institute has a splendid location, 
ch cottages, halls and all conveniences 
‘ Summer assemblies. Each year it 
used by several denominations. For 
number of years the Baptists have 
d here their assembly in August. The 


dates this year are Aug. 7-17. This in- 
cludes the young people’s convention; 
the W. W. G. house party, and the as- 
sembly. A good program has been pro- 
vided with expert leaders; an attendance 
of at least 30U is being urged. Rey. C. C. 
Browne is in charge. ‘hose who desire 
to stop here should go to Ripon, and not 
to Green lake. 
Evangelism 
Most people think of evangelisni as a 
winter task. But now with Rev. A. T. 
Erickson as the director of evangelism 
for Wisconsin it should become an all- 
the-year-round job. The reports for the 
past year indicate an increase in the num- 
ber of baptisms over the previous year, 
and also by letter, but there has been 3 
decided drop in the number of those re- 
ceived “otherwise” or by reclamation. 
Certainly this should not be overlooked 
in our work, for ‘Baptists do backslide 
the same as other folks, and need to be 
reclaimed for the kingdom. 
The Associations 
This year the associational gatherings 
will be held from the early part of Sep- 
tember until the middle of October. 
Many important things will be considered 
in these meetings, and they should be 
well attended. Along with the considera- 
tion of the program of the denomination 
there should be much attention paid to 
“associational missions.” Why should 
not the local association endeavor to 
cultivate the needy fields within its terri- 
tory? A number of Wisconsin pastors 
do have Sunday afternoon and week 
night preaching stations, but there should 
be more of this kind of work done than 
is being done. 
Other Notes 


Leeds Green was recently ordained at 
the Garfield Avenue church in Mil- 
waukee. Dr. G. W. Taft of Chicago 
preached the sermon, and other parts 
were taken by Rollo C. Spear, F. W. 
Kamm and R. W. Shaw. Will Hout- 
kaimp was the clerk of the council and 
Dr. A. A. Hobson the moderator. The 
brother has spent two years in the 
Northern Baptist Seminary and has taken 
charge of a church in Iowa. 

On June 19 C. E. Bowen, who is now 
pastor of the church at Whitehall, was 
ordained. Dr. A. Legrand preached the 
sermon, while Ralph Barry, F. F. Par- 
sons, and T. Knudson had other parts. 
T. Knudson was moderator, and F. F. 
Parsons was clerk of the council. 

Rev. G. Schwandt, of the German de- 
partment of the Rochester Seminary, is 
in charge of the Immanual Baptist 
Church of Milwaukee, while Pastor O. R. 
Hauser and family spend the summer in 
Germany visiting relatives. 

The young people’s convention of the 
German churches of this state are in 
session at the North Avenue Baptist 
Church at this writing. A good program 
has been prepared. 

Rev. H. D. Riggs, of Warrens, has 
opened up a preaching station at Mather. 
eleven miles distant. There is a need 
there of a Sunday school and other re- 
ligious work. He hopes to make this a 
part of the Warrens work. 
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_Wisconsin is sorry to lose Dr. Henry 
Clark, who for nearly fifteen years has 
been connected with work in Wisconsin, 
ior more than ten years he was pastor 
at Racine; since his resignation about 
three years ago he continued to make 
that city his home. He goes to Benton 
Harbor, Mich., with his daughter, whose 
husband, Rev, Robert Hanson, a Wis- 
consin boy and a recent graduate of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, has accepted the pastorate of the 
First church of Benton Harbor. One by 
one the “old guard” moves on. But we 
shall all miss the genial countenance of 
Henry Clarke, 


Meeting a Great Need 


As the International Baptist Seminary 
at East Orange, N. J., is new, whenever 
people hear of it for the first time there 
are certain leading questions which they 
ask in order either to satisfy their curi- 
osity or because of their eagerness to 
know everything that is taking place in 
the ‘Baptist denomination. 

The first question is: What is the 
seminary for? What does it do? Who 
are to be taught? The importance of 
such questions cannot be overestimated. 
In fact, they are absolutely fundamental. 
The school is for the purpose of train- 
ing foreign-speaking men to do Chris- 
tian work as pastors and missionaries 
among their own groups here in America 
and in Europe. Most of the students 
who are in the school now will work 
among their own racial groups in this 
country. At the present time there are 
six nationalities served—the Russians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Czecho-Slovaks and 
Roumanians in the five departments in 
East Orange. and the Spanish-American 
department located in Los Angeles trains 
Mexicans for work in the United States. 
In addition to this the Italian depart- 
ment of Colgate Theological Seminary 
is housed in Howard hall, one of the 
buildings of the seminary. This depart- 
ment has no other connection with the 
International Seminary. We have an 
urgent request to make provision for a 
Jugo Slav department in the near future. 
Furthermore, there is a pressing demand 
for a woman’s department for the train- 
ing of foreign-speaking women to serve 
as missionaries among their own people. 
This will be established as soon as finan- 
cial provision is made for its mainten- 
ance. The Home Mission Society has 
recognized for years that one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of progress 
among the foreign-speaking groups has 
been the small number of trained men 
for the ministry. To meet this great 
need the Home Mission Society estab- 
lished the school. 

Another question that is asked is scme- 
thing like this: Why should a special 
school be organized for foreign-speaking 
men? This, too, is a fundamental ques- 
tion. We had the experience of the 
Scandinavian and German Baptists going 
back several decades when the Baptists 
began their work among these people 
here in America. It soon became very 
clear that if that_work were to progress 
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it would have to have trained leaders, 
and tne only way to get the trained lead- 
ers was to have a special school. Lhe 
success of these groups has been an en- 
courayeinent and a suggestion for the 
leaders in our denoniination to make like 
provision for what we speak oft as the 
newer immigration. ‘The seminaries hav- 
ing lor their object the training of m.n- 
isters for English-speaking churches do 
not give instruction in the languages of 
the various foreign groups. The pastors 
of these foreign groups must know the 
language of the people to whom they 
are preaching. That is self-evident, but 
they must be trained in the language 
just as truly as English-speaking pastors 
must be trained in the use of the English 
language. Heretofore many foreign- 
speaking pastors have begun Christian 
work among their own people without 
any training whatever in their own lan- 
guage. While they have made consider- 
able progress, they have been seriously 
hampered by this language limitation. 
There is a student in the seminary this 
year, a Slovak, who graduated from 
Denison University last June. He is 
spending a year at the International for 
the special study of the Slovak language 
to perfect himself for work among his 
own people here in America. He will 
take his theological course in one of our 
English-speaking seminaries, but in 
order to be a leader among his own peo- 
ple he must be proficient in their lan- 
guage. 
Must Know English Language. 

Then, again, most of the students avail- 
able for the ministry or missionary work 
among these foreign-speaking groups 
are sufficiently prepared neither in the 
English language nor in the general edu- 
cation for taking their courses in one 
of our regular English seminaries. True, 
many of them heretofore have gone to 
such seminaries, but they have been 
seriously handicapped in their work be- 
cause of their lack of English and the 
more general education, which they 
should have before they enter upon their 
work as a minister. In the International 
Seminary they have training not only in 
their own language, but also in the Eng- 
lish, for instruction is given in both lan- 
guages. In fact, no one can graduate 
from the seminary who does not know 
the English language. AJl of the instruc- 
tion, with the exception of a one semester 
course, is given in the English language 
in the senior year. 

Then, again, there are special prob- 
lems of the foreign-speaking people here 
in America that cannot be taken up, or 
at least are not taken up, in the courses 
in the regular seminaries, that are or- 
ganized to train men for work among 
English-speaking people. In the Inter- 
national Seminary the foreign-speaking 
students get acquainted with the special 
problems of their own racial groups here 
in Anierica. 


What are the students taught? It has 
already been suggested that they are 
taught their own language, and, of 


course, that means the history and litera- 
ture of their own people. Then they 
must become acquainted with the Bible 


so they can use it readily in their Chris- 
tian work. This includes knowledge of 
the contents of the books of the Bible 
and the great teachings in the Old Testa- 
meut and in the New Testament. Every 
racial group has an instructor who is the 
head of the department. He is responsi- 
ble for the courses given in a foreign 
language. As long as they are in the 
seminary they take work in the English 
language, beginning with the language 
itself. American history and American 
literature, and general and church history 
are given in English. The same is true 
of the work of the preacher, theology, 
psychology, religious education, public 
speaking, civics, community life, etc. 

J. Ackerman Coles, M. D., LL. D., of 
Scotch Plains, N. J., has made provision 
for prizes for two different contests. One 
is a patriotic contest, open to the men 
in advanced English. Such a contest was 
held Feb. 21 in which fifteen of the stu- 
dents took part, each having committed 
some patriotic selection, prose or poetry. 
All are carefully trained in advance of 
the final contest. All advanced students 
are required to compete in the prelimi- 
nary contest. Then, there is the Bible 
contest, which takes place in the month 
of May, and is open to the rest of the 
students of the seminary. A passage is 
selected from the American Revised Ver- 
sion and committed to memory. Every 
student who does not compete in the 
patriotic contest is required to enter the 
preliminaries in this contest. 

What does it cost? The present equip 
ment—buildings and grounds—has cost 
$250,000. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society has furnished the funds 
as a part of its educational program. 
The same society is responsible for the 
maintenance of the school. The school 
is most admirably located in an Amer- 
ican community, but not too far awav 
from the various groups served by the 
school. The students become acqua‘nted 
with the native churches of the various 
denominations in the neighborhood of the 
seminary, at the same time having 
the fellowship of their own church peo- 
ple. 


Southern California Letter 
By GeorcE E. BURLINGAME 
The Red Schoolhouse 

Tax-payers throughout California have 
been “seeing red” of late, to their sorrow 
and with indignation. During the past 
seven months a series of fires have de- 
stroyed public school property valued at 
one million dollars. Two of these fires 
have occurred in the town of Woodland, 
one last winter and the second early in 
July. Los Angeles and Oakland were 
among the losers in this torrent of red 
ruin. Three large school buildings were 
destroyed in a singie week. The state 
superintendent of public instruction states 
that nearly all of these fires were evi- 
dently of incendiary origin, and suggests 
the operation of an organized arson ring 
in the state. He advises the employment 
of night-watchmen to protect school 
property. 

Another Jolt for John 
Los Angeles papers declare that Gen- 
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eral Calles, the newly-elected president 4 
Mexico, is likely to inaugurate a prohi) 
bition régime in the republic, and thu; 
deal another deadly blow to John Barley 
corn. Mr. Rossell, city attorney of Mex 
ico City, and a strong partisan of Gen 
Calles, is reported in an interview at Lo, 
Angeles as follows: “Gen. Calles favor, 
prohibition and during his term as gov 
ernor of Sonora he declared that stat, 
dry. He has followed closely the develop 
ments pertaining to the liquor ban in th 
United States and is of the opinion tha 
the dry law has been a good thing fo 
this country and would be of equal valu 
in Mexico.” If this forecast is fulfille) 
by Gen. Calles, the infamous Ti Juanz 
just across the line from San Diego, ma. 
lose its chief attraction for a multitude ¢ 
booze-fighters from the states. 


California Going Dry 


The fight for a dry California has bee 
long and furious. Nature has now take| 
a hand and the thing is being sadly over 
done. Last winter’s rainfall was the low 
est for decades; and with water course 
drying up and no snow in the Hig’ 
Sierra, the state faces a very critical tim 
until the next winter’s rains set in. Powe 
companies and public utility commissior 
and city officials are holding conference 
to devise ways and means of diminishir 
power consumption to save water for 0 
chards and fields dependent on the scan( 
flow in irrigation canals. Display ads | 
the newspapers appeal to the public ' 
cut down on lights, fans and use of wat 
for garden and lawn wherever praci 
cable. Electric signs are under the ba 
and “white ways” are out of style un) 
the mountains recover their lost whit) 
caps of snow. Trout in the mounta 
streams are reported to be getting su. 
burnt, and fear is expressed for their su 
vival through the arid summer, The S| 
uation is provoking the discussion | 
plans for future conservation of water | 
mountain reservoirs for storage. 


The First Shall Be Last 


First on the ground, the American ]) 
dian after a rather long probation @ 
quires citizenship. Politicians will n¢ 
have to cultivate, along with the ee 
vote and the Polish vote and the Jewi 
vote and all the rest of the hyphenat! 
vote, this new and weighty factor—t 
Indian vote. The new Indian citizens!) 
act gives citizenship to about 125,000 }; 
dians not previously qualified. This sm 
‘group may hold the balance of power al 
determine the foreign policy of ? 
nation. In Arizona 3,000 Indians will’ 
added to the state electorate, and w! 
the comparatively small vote of the sti 
this new group might, if consolidat! 
and controlled, determine the election ! 
congressmen and senators whose vO 
would be decisive in Congress. Ab« 
half of the Arizona Indians are Nava) 
the Hopi tribe ranking next. Our ho? 
mission societies have achieved nota? 
results in their work among these peop) 
and the new status of the Indian | 
creases the importance of the work | 
Christian education and evangelism wh} 
alone will make them competent to ! 
worthily their newly-acquired powers. | 
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The Crime of Being Careless 


'An army of 10,000 men is being or- 
nized to serve as a committee on fire 
jevention in California, where forest 
les are raging over a wide area, devour- 
ig the underbrush which conserves 
ater supply, devastating valuable tim- 
'r, and threatening towns and villages 
‘th destruction. Two causes are chiefly 
‘sponsible for the irreparable damage 
‘ing wrought by these fires: the ubiqui- 
lus cigaret and the camp-fires of tourist 
'd vacationist. The extremely dry sea- 
n in the state aggravates a menace 
nich exists every summer, and already 
9 fires have been reported since Jan. 1 
' against 159 in the same period last 
ar. National forests in California in- 
ide nineteen million acres, and the fed- 
ul government has expended $100,000 
us far this year (as compared with 
100 last year) in fighting fires. So 
ave is the peril and so difficult the task 
controlling the fires when once started, 
at it is proposed to close the forests 
d prevent their use by campers or 
velers. A discarded cigaret transforms 
driceless forest and water preserve into 
yarren waste, marked by blasted stumps 
trees killed by wasting fire kindled by 
minal carelessness. 


Sunkist 


[he great central valley of California, 
m Mount Shasta at the northern bor- 
-to Tehachapi Pass at the head of San 
iquin valley, is one vast basin, like a 
oped-out cucumber, watered by the 
cramento and San Joaquin rivers, 
med by mountain ranges east and 
st, marvelously fertile and productive— 
: with a summer temperature ranging 
m 90° to 116°. “Sunmaid” raisins and 
inkist” oranges acquire their luscious 
ity and their nutritious content in 
se high temperatures, which however 
not conducive to high activity in 
irch work. From Redding in the north 
. of the state to Bakersfield on the 
9¢ to Tehachapi Pass in the south, 
vs an exodus to the coast and to the 
‘Ta mountains for relief from the in- 
se heat. Long Beach and Los An- 
2s, Santa Monica and Santa Barbara, 
nterey and San Francisco, enjoy an 
rmous increase in population as the 
‘id interior sends out its stream of 
itives fleeing from the furnace to the 
. Notwithstanding this hegira, busi- 
3 goes on in the valley while the ther- 
neter climbs and the earth shrivels 
the raisins ripen. Chico goes on 
cing matches by the billion; Sacramento 
n its capital maintains the govern- 
it; Fresno tends and harvests its im- 
is€ raisin crop; Kern county with 
less energy draws vast supplies of 
from the earth and supplies gasoline 
the millions of rushing autos; and 
n the most part, although with dirain- 
energies, the churches keep up 
f services and their Sunday schools 
the evangelization of the people and 
glory of God. 
akersfield is the county seat of Kern 
ity, which has a boundary 146 miles 
‘In a straight line. A town of 20,000, 
the center of the oil-producing in- 


dustry of the state. In the Kern river 
oil fields ‘contiguous to Bakersfield are 
some 2,000 wells, and a storage of some- 
thing like twelve or fifteen million bar- 
rels of crude oil. Most of the oil work- 
ers operate “on tower,” or in three shifts 
of eight hours, changing shifts each 
month. Under such conditions, regular 
church-going and church work are not 
easy, nor is the family life ideal. How- 
ever, the flivver contributes here a8 
everywhere to the maintenance of church 
membership and permits fellowship and 
service otherwise impossible. 


Bakersfield Baptists 

The First Baptist church of Bakersfield 
comprises a devoted and united group of 
believers who expect great things for 
their town and county and who are plan- 
ning great things for their Lord here. 
The church has been well served in the 
pastorate by such men as George Griffin, 
Lloyd C. Smith (now representing the 
church in Nellore mission field), James 
S. West, and Frederick W. Hatch, who 
recently removed to Santa Monica. Dur- 
ing the ad interim ministry of its present 
acting pastor the church has adopted a 
program for a “wide-open summer,” with 
all regular services maintained, and with 
a vigorous evangelistic campaign and 
pastoral survey. Conversions and bap- 
tisms are in evidence and pastoral visita- 
tion (on foot) has been proved to be en- 
tirely practicable and enjoyable in a tem- 
perature ranging from 100° to 110°. In- 
asmuch as no sort of weather secures to 
the children of men immunity from pain 
and sorrow and sin and death, it would 
appear to be axiomatic that no sort of 
weather should extinguish the testimony 
of a church or suppress the activities of a 
minister. A well-known office-supply 
firm of Chicago Baptists founded its en- 
terprise twenty years ago on this legend: 
“Our salesmen will go anywhere, at any 
time, in any weather, to see a possible 
customer.” Such was the spirit of An- 
drew Murray McCheyne, whose amazing 
passion spent itself for Christ before he 
was thirty, but whose memoirs glow with 
a living flame of love for the souls of 
men. He wrote in his journal at end of 
a long weary day of pastoral visitation: 
“Impressed tonight with the complete ne- 
cessity of preaching to my people in their 
own lanes and closes; in no other way 
will God’s word ever reach them.” And 
the path of blessing for both pastor and 
people lies along that way of “their own 
lanes and closes,’ the way of house-to- 
house ministry in which Paul delighted 
and exulted. The good is sometimes the 
enemy of the best; and it is quite con- 
ceivable that machinery and controversy, 
mimeograph and printer’s ink, board and 
conference and convention, newspaper 
and book, may so completely absorb time 
and energy and thought, as to exclude 
from a minister’s program the supremely 
important activity of the cure of souls. 
If such a man could but dare for one 
single year to make pastoral ministry and 
personal visitation his supreme task! to 
preach to the people in their own lanes 
and closes—their own shops and apart- 
ments and bungalows and tenements! It 
would be a annus mirabilis. 
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District of Columbia 
bE By Henry W. O. Mrtincron 
Che Metropolitan church recently cele- 


brated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of its Bible schoo] with appro- 
priate exercises and a special sermon by 
the pastor, Rey, John Compton Beall. 


The school was organized and the first 
lot purchased for a building at Sixth and 
“A” streets in 1874 and a chapel erected. 
In 1895 two more lots were purchased 
and a church edifice erected. After the 
coming of the present pastor in 1903 the 
church and school grew so rapidly that 
in 1911 both buildings were razed and 
the present structure erected with a to- 
(Continued on page 652) 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


: Mi nneapolis 
IT IS A BURNING SHAME 
that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire, 


Baptist Department < 
Matual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
y and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 

ments; profits to policy- 

holders; legal reserve for 

protection of policyhold- 

@ ers same as stock com- 
nies. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 
No agenis. Deal direct, 
UTMHCS wo., BO yours vid 
under same management. Address Henry P, Magill, 
Manager. 1509 Insurance Wxchange, Ob‘cago, Ml. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

Survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


For Second-Hand Theological Books 
Write to SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in 
Stock. New Catalogue of 3000 Items on Com- 
mentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Philos- 

ophy, Psychology, etc. Free upon request. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
80 and 82 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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The Baptist 
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Chicago, Ill., August 2, 1924. 


Tue Baptist is published, every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.56 a year; 
church clubs equal to 16 per cent of 
church membership $2.06; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 52 cents. 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tue Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 


order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 36 
cents; full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 100 words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany or- 


der. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
THE ey 417 South Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. - 


Between Us . 

| How do you like the pictures appearing 
on the covers of the recent issues of 
Tur Baptist? An inquiry has come to 
use as to the possibility of obtaining 
extra mountable copies. We should be 
very happy to serve our constituency in 
this way, provided a sufficient number 
desire these pictures to make it worth our 
while to furnish them at minimum cost. 
We hope you will let us hear from you 
at once if you are interested. 


{ The Oak Park Church, Oak Park, IIl., 
is making a special attempt to cross the 
100 mark for new subscriptions. Last 
week they crossed the ninety mark 
which, added to their fifty former sub- 
scribers, makes the total now 140 sub- 
scribers to Tue Baptist in a church of 
814 resident members. This church has 
already secured 17 per cent of its resi- 
dent members as subscribers, which far 
exceeds the 10 per cent minimum goal 
for each church of our Northern Baptist 
Convention. How does your church 
stand in this matter of subscriptions? 
Shall we send you sample copies and 
subscription blanks? 


{ Do you know that THe Baptist, pub- 
lished every week by The Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, is enlisting and interest- 
ing our people as never before in our 
world wide denominational program? 
You may have a share in this great work 
of enlisting others in Christ’s program 
by subscribing for THe Baptist now and 
by sending Tue Baptist to some one 
who cannot afford it. 


{ “I presented him the paper for one 
year for having the largest family pres- 
ent at church on family Sunday,” writes 
a pastor of one of our smaller churches. 
Since there is no agency comparable to 
our religious journals in bringing the lo- 
cal church up to its best, we believe this 
pastor is on the right track. What do 
you think? 

. Expire means “to breathe out.” Look 
at the date on your label and keep the 
lungs of your subscription full of good 
‘fresh air and our circulation normal. 
Send us your check today! 


(Continued from page 651) 

tal seating capacity of 1500. This is now 
found inadequate to meet the growing 
need of the school and so an additional 
lot has been purchased at a cost of 
$20,000, on which purchase $10,000 was 
paid last month. On the new lot it 
is planned to erect a modern Bible 
school house of four stories with gym- 
nasium, assembly rooms and roof gar- 
den. The church now owns the entire 
block from Fifth to Sixth streets on “A” 
street, with the exception of one dwell- 
ing house. Pastor Ball received his fif- 
teen hundredth person into membership 
on a recent Sunday and completed twen- 
ty-one years of service with Metropoli- 
tan. He spends his vacation with Mrs. 
Ball in Atlantic City, having left Wash- 
ington, July 15. 

Three churches have recently settled 
pastors—Rev. Henry J. Smith at the 
Petworth church, Rev. Edward O. Clark 
at the Chevy Chase church and Rev. C. 
P. Ryland at the Kendall church. These 
pastors have been recognized by suita- 
ble services and are beginning their work 
in the nation’s capital with good prom- 
ise of success. 

The evangelistic spirit is manifest in 
all our churches and baptisms have been 
frequent. Rev. W. J. Hubbard who took 
charge of the Fountain Memorial church 
in February has already baptized seven- 
teen persons and has received nine by 
letter. An adult Bible class has been 
organized under the name of the Chrts- 
tian Standard Bearers, with forty-six en- 
rolled and with an average attendance 
of twenty-six. 

Fifteen delegates fom eight of our 
churches went to Denver to attend the 
B. Y. P. U. A. convention. In our B. 
Y. P. U. federation the Grace church 
won the highest standing in an effici- 
ency contest and Centennial won sec- 
ond place. They sent their presidents 
James Rollins and Elliott Stewart, as 
delegates. The delegation traveled 
with other friends from Philadelphia and 
West Virginia in special cars. They went 
west to St. Louis where they met with 
the Indiana delegates, one hundred and 
thirty-five strong, and a St. Louis dele- 
gation; a union service was held at the 
Third Baptist church. One day was 
spent at Colorado Springs and Manitou, 
visiting the Garden of the Gods, Cave of 
the Winds, Seven Falls, and ascending 
Pike’s Peak. Following the convention, 
part of the delegation went to the Grand 
Canyon and California, while others went 
to the Yellowstone National Park via 
Salt Lake City, returning by way of 

Chicago. These trips were planned by 
Mr. John Ruthven of the First church, 
who had general charge of the journey 
to the convention and who acted as 
guide to one of the parties on one of 
the post-convention trips. 


Rochester Letter 


By Atrrep E. IsAAc 
Sunday, July 13, marked an outstand- 
ing event in the history of Baptist Tem- 
ple. It was the last service held in the 
old building. Already the wreckers are 
at work and in a few weeks this stone 
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structure that was the pride of the Bap. 
tists of the city when it was erected 
thirty-two years ago, will have disap-. 
peared. In its place is to rise a mag- 
nificent office building and church plant 
combined, fourteen stories in height. 
When completed the new property will 
represent a value of well over two mil- 
lions of dollars. The contractors agree. 
to have the entire building completed by 
next June. ' 

The new Baptist Temple, the Eastman 
Theater and School of Music, the Central 
Y. M. C. A. and the Sagamore Hotel, all 
within a stone’s throw of one another 
may properly be called the “heart of 
Rochester.” The new Temple will be 
the outstanding church building of the 
city. Its auditorium will seat about 1800. 
Ample accommodations will be provided 
for the Sunday school and all the other 


Want Ads 


For Sale. Granville, Ohio, well known old 
home near the college, all the modern con- 
veniences, in perfect repair. Completely 
furnished. Box 173, Granville, Ohio. 


a ee ES eee 

Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address Supt 


School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
wanted: A Baptist young woman who 


has had specialized training and experience 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domes- 
tic Science to teach these subjects in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara D, 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. 
ee 

Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack witt 
special summer Offer. Write Dufold. 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Pablo NR RSE 
Do You Need Training for Christiay 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, Foreign 
Missionary, General Woman Churel, 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Training 
School offers best facilities; fundamental; 
by seminary teachers; specifics by experts 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two year: 
course. Fee reasonable. P. W. Crannell 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Wanted—Private teacher, on farm nea 
Toledo, Ohio, beginning October. Pleasan 
separate house provided for teacher’s fam) 
ily; with fuel, light, potatoes, apples, milk 
and use of Ford car. Salary not large 
Several children, fifth to tenth grades 
Good opportunity for competent teache 
preferring tutoring to public school work 
or prevented by family cares or physica 
disability from holding public position 
Give references, experience, salary ex 
pected, photograph, and _ size of family 
Also mention if able to teach music, ari 
Latin, or modern languages. Address “Ni 
F.”, care The Baptist. 


Wanted—A healthy and vigorous Baptis 
woman to do soliciting among _Baptis 
churches and other friends of Hudelso! 
Baptist Home. State qualifications, exper! 
ence, etc., in first letter, also references 


Address Supt. N.T. Hafer, Irvington, Il 
UE Rg Seo ee oa ere 


} 


ee eee 
Frances Shimer Schoo! 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home 
nomics. Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings, Nev 
College Dormitory. Campus 25 acres, 72m 
year. ‘Term opens September roth, 1924 
For catalog address. 
Rev. Wu. P. McKez, DEAN 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Il. 


BETHEL INSTITUTE _ 
Courses: Academic, College and Seminary 
Preparatory, Commercial, Music, Public Speak- 
ing, Bible and Missionary Training—2 years, | 
Theological—leading to Th. G., Th. B., B. D. 
‘Accredited. 70 graduates in 1924 in all depart- 
ments. Strong Missionary spirit. Safe environ- 
ment. Well equipped Christian faculty. Stra- 
tegic location. Fall term begins in Academy, 
September 16; in Seminary, September 23. For 
catalog write : } 
G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President | 
Bethel Institute, St. Paul, Minn. 


| 
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tivities of the church, including a large 
ueteria and gymnasium in the base- 
ent and a roof garden. 

The credit of this great achievement 
ust go first of all to the daring vision, 
bbling enthusiasm, untiring energy, 
iid unfailing resourcefulness of its pas- 
or, Rey. Clinton Wunder. It is only 
ir to say that Mr. Wunder has had 1 ttle 
icouragement during the past two years 
( heroic endeavor outside his own 
nurch membership. Few people indeed 
elieved the enterprise could be carried 
4 a successful completion with the re- 
»urces at command, but plenty of them 
arugged their shoulders and said, “It 
‘ill never be built!” Great credit must 
‘so be given to the men and women of 
ie Baptist. Temple for their loyal and 
nited support of their pastor, their self- 
\erificing devotion to the church and 
1eir readiness to launch out into the 
sep although past experience gave them 
ctle reason to hope for a big catch. 
-The old First church is not allowing 
3 light to grow dim. The people are 
itching the spirit of their indomitable 
istor, Rev. Donald B. MacQueen, and 
ley are extending their lines. The 
ubbell class has long been cramped for 
som and is now building a class-room 
its own which will also be used for 
cial occasions and gymnasium. At the 
me time the church is remodeling the 
ont of the auditorium and making other 
iprovements. 


‘One must needs use superlatives in 
aking of Lake Avenue church. “The 


tst year has been the best of its history 
number of baptisms, money contrib- 
ed for missions and current expenses. 
verything moves along with clock-like 
fecision in this great institution. In- 
ed, Dr. A. W. Beaven has become one 
Rochester’s institutions. 
The Baptist Union held its fourth 
nual meeting recently. The two high 
acés in the program were a conference 
. the program of the rural church, led 
Rey. C. F. ‘Banning of East Penfield— 
r. Banning is demonstrating during his 
minary course that a country church 
th a live program can achieve large 
ings—and a conference on the program 
a city church led by Rev. Clinton 
under. 
The reports from the thirty-seven 
urches in Monroe county revealed a 
od year. A large number of new build- 
3 Operations are either under way or 
st about to begin. An epidemic of 
lary raising seems to have struck the 
urches of Rochester, as nearly every 
stor has had a substantial increase. 
ir church at Morton holds the banner 
* prompt payment of its minister’s 
lary. The first day of each month he 
ceives a check for the coming month. 
wonder how many other churches pay 
2ir pastor monthly in advance. 
Every year the Federated Men’s Bible 
asses of Rochester conduct an inten- 
’€ campaign for six weeks for new 
‘mbers, winding up with a big parade 
da great meeting in Convention hall. 
the contest the classes are divided into 
“€€ groups, large, medium and smal! 
ses. This past year Baptist churches 
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were the winner for the largest increase 
in membership in all three groups. The 
Hubbell class won in the large group, the 
Calvary class in the medium group and 
the Genesee class in the small group. 

For our fall rally this year, we are 
putting on a five-day Christian workers’ 
institute, under the auspices of the Publi- 
cation Society. It will be held at the 
First church, Sept. 21-26, from 4:30 in the 
afternoon to 9 o’clock. Churches from 
the neighboring associations are being 
invited to join in this institute. 


The Saving Sense 


The boomerang evolutes. “Johnny” 

= * ae 

describes it thus: “It has a short tail 
and can climb trees.” 


Two countrymen came to New York 
for the first time, and stayed in a Broad- 
way hotel. After they had changed for 
dinner, they set forth in search of the 
staircase. They came upon a dark ele- 
vator shaft the gate of which had been 
left open by a careless attendant. Seeing 
lights below him, the first man stepped 
down. There was a dull thud. “Are you 
all right, George?” shrieked his com- 
panion, anxiously. 

Yes,” came the feeble reply, “but mind 
the first step, it’s a high one!”—Western 
Recorder. 


The story is told of a Scotchman who 
saw the picture of a moose and inquired 
the name of the animal. Upon being 
told that it was an American moose, he 
shook his head and said, “If that is an 
American moose I should na care to see 
an American rat.” Perhaps the kind of 
chickens they appear to have in Kansas 
would also surprise him. On a street 
corner in one of the Kansas towns was 
posted this notice above the signature of 
the city marshal: “I have been instructed 
by Mayor Gaitskill to enforce the ordi- 
nance against chickens running at large 
and riding bicycles on the sidewalks.” 
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William Jewell College 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


A fully accredited college. 
ists in their departments; regular college 
courses leading to A. B. degree and pre-pro- 
fessional courses for Law, Medicine, BEngineer- 
ing, Commerce and Agriculture. Beautiful 
Campus, Large Gymnasium, modern Dormi- 
tories; extensive Library; excellent laboratories; 
wholesome physical, social, moral and religious 
conditions, Nxpenses $350 to $400 per year. 
For catalog or other information, address. 


H. C. Wayman, President. 


Faculty special- 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods, For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Graduate School of Theology 
of high scholastic standards and 
pe es loyalty. Degree of 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, college 
standards, oroad curriculum. Degree of Th. B. 
NALHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions. Boston, Mass 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., LL.D., 
President. 
A standard, graduate Theological Seminary 
under Baptist Control. 
75th year begins September 16th. 
Correspondence invited. 


Cook Academy 


Prepares boys for college or 
Graduates are successful in 
In Finger Lake region with 
splendid health record. All body-building ath- 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influence and 
training. Music advantages. For catalog address 


The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New York. 


Fifty-first year. 
business careers, 
leading colleges. 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


Tuition per year 


Member of $100.00 
North Central (Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Association College of arts and science. Conservatory of music. Coeducational, 


Christian, endowed, emphasizes thoroughness of work and develop- 


ment of personality, 


Offers degrees of B. A., B. Sc., B. 


Mus, 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, superior equipment, new 
science hail and new, up-to-date gymnasium, swimming pool, ex- 


tensive library, carefully selected faculty. 


Pre-professional courses 


leading to medicine, law, engineering, journalism, business and com- 
merce, agriculture, industrial chemistry, ministry, education, 


Special attention to training of religious and social workers, high 


Opens 
Sept. 16th 


school teachers, piano, violin, voice and home economics, 


For free pictorial bulletin and further information, write 


Pres. ERDMANN SMITH. 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept. 23. 


faculty; wide range of theological study. 
Pressley Smith, 
write to 


Excellent equipment; 
If help is needed to pay board, write to Mr. B. 
treasurer of the Student’s Fund, 


able and progressive 


For catalogue or other information, 
E. Y. MULLINS, President, 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 636) 

“The Baptist” is not omniscient. It de- 
pends for the news items that constitute 
“Folks, Facts and Opinion” upon pastors 
and friends. If something happens 
worthy of mention in these columns 
which docs not appear, it is because no- 
body has been forehanded enough to 
send it to 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
The paper is yours. Use it.) <Or,cOunse 
the editor reserves the right to decide 
what and how much shall appear in thie 
columns of THE BAPTIST. 


ore 


On Lake Geneva, Williams Bay, Wis. 
NORMAN B. BARR, Superintendent 
Rates $12-$16.50 per week 


Folder free on application 


REV. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 


New York, N. Y. 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tia, 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Rist. 1837 428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


| THE C. S. BELL CO.? HIttsBoRno, OHIO 
UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 


ELLs. 
__ Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Oo _ 


CHURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Puipits, Chairs, Altars, Book a 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to — anor Catalo: _ 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Greenville 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATH NAMB) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


In response to recommendations of 
the conference of British missionary so- 
cieties, the British government has de- 
cided to remove all discrimination against 
German missions in the British crown 
colonies, protectorates, and mandated 
territories. These German missionary 
societies will now be in the same position 
as the missionary societies of all other 
non-British countries. There will there- 
fore no longer be any political hindrances 
to the return of German missionaries to 
their former fields in these colonies under 
the administration of the British colonial 
office. 


The “Michigan Christian Advocate” 
tells the story of “Three O'clock” with 
an illustration showing twenty watches 
given to pay off the foreign missions 
debt. The debt is $2,500,000 and it was 
just three o’clock on Friday, June al; 
when the executive committee of the 
board of foreign missions met and while 
wrestling with the problem one of the 
members suggested that every Methodist 
should be asked to give his watch or a 
check covering the value of it, beginning 
with the members of the executive com- 
mittee. Bishop Lowe started the unique 
plan into action by giving his wrist watch 
which had been baptized in the blood 
of a wounded soldier in France and then 
buying it back. Others followed until 
enough watches had been given and re- 
deemed to put $1500 into the mission 
treasury. This spontaneous movement 
on the part of the executive committee 
of the board of foreign missions bids 
fair to sweep through every Methodist 
church with such force and unanimity 
as to wipe out the staggering debt. 


No other group of Americans takes a 
more lively and persistent concern in our 
country’s foreign relations than those 
who are active in the work of missionary 
organizations. The events of the past 
year which made Asia a center of inter- 
est are accordingly reflected in the an- 
nounced programs of the Foreign and 
Home Mission Societies. The major top- 
ics are China and race relations, both 
subjects upon which it is felt all Amert- 
cans should be better informed. The 
Board of Missionary Cooperation has the 
staff of its stereopticon division at work 
in New York preparing pictures to il- 
lustrate the themes of some thirty lec- 
tures, dealing with the Orient and with 
problems of race relations in North and 
South America. Baptists in this connec- 
tion have equipped themselves to “say it 
with pictures” on a more comprehensive 
scale than ever before. Seventeen deposi- 
tories outside of New York and all the 
various state offices of the denomination 
have been made available for the distribu- 
tion of slides and films. So marked has 
been the development of visual education 
in religion that more than a million peo- 
ple attended the illustrated lectures given 
in Baptist churches last year. Use the 
camera, the pulpit and the Sunday school 
to enlighten Americans concerning the 
life and problems of people on the other 
side of the world and to cultivate good 
will. 


(Continued on page 655) 
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for August 17 | 
JESUS CLEANSES THE TEMPLE 


Lesson Text: John 2:13-22. 
Golden Text: Matt. 21:13. 


With the skill of an artist the write 
of this Gospel puts in the same chapte 
two different moods of Jesus. The con 
trast between the cleansing of the temph 
and the wedding at Cana is like th 
storm after a day of sunshine am 
pleasure. Jesus was not all grace. H 
could be a thunderbolt of judgiuent whe: 
the occasion demanded it. But his judg 
ments were always for remedial ends an 
never for mere punishment. | 


Corrupting the Temple 
What called out the indignation ¢ 
Jesus? Surely not the fact that mej 
chants were selling goods and banker 
changing money. Jesus had the highes 
respect for normal and honorable bus’ 
ness. Nor was his anger aroused pr 
marily because arrangements had bee 
made for accommodating the worshipei 
at the passover with the necessary pw 
chases they had to make as they entere 
the temple. I have never seen in th 
incident any connection between it and| 
church supper. Jesus was moved to driy 
the traders from the temple because the 
were using a holy place and a sacre 
occasion for unholy and selfish end 
They had prostituted the temple to graj 
Back of the traders stood the real prost 
tutes—the religious leaders, the party 
power, Caiaphas and his crowd. Co 
cessions had been sold for an ample co 
sideration and privileges were extend 
to grafters to rob the people and des 
crate a holy time and place. It was on 
another chapter in the age-long story | 
the powerful exploiting the weak a1 
defenceless, of the political and religio 
leaders using their high office for pe 
sonal gain, and of the pious attempt | 
give it all the color of ecclesiastical a 
proval. It was rottenness clad in t¢, 
garments of religion. 4 
Cleansing the Temple 
It seemed easy for Jesus to clean) 
the temple. The whip of cords in h 
hand drove terror into the hearts of m! 
who knew they were 


doing wrot 
The overturning of the tables and t 
scattering of the coins on the pavemé 
while sheep and goats jumped out of 
temple precincts made a scene of Ww: 
confusion as Jesus used his lash wil 
out mercy. But if he revealed his gle) 
at the wedding at Cana, he revealed } 
death at this Passover because his drt 
against the grafters spelled his doc 
The authorities whom he had exposed! 
cleansing the temple never forgot it al 
never forgave him. Two years fa! 
when he was on trial before Caiapl! 
this incident was recalled and it was} 
leged that he had threatened to desti) 
the temple. So while it seemed easy | 
cleanse the temple it took the high) 
moral courage because it meant ft} 
sooner or later the authorities would I 
him. Cleansing of moral evil is imp 
sible apart from self-sacrifice. “With! 
shedding of blood there is no redet? 
tion.” 
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(Continued from page 654) church two outside pastors and the meet- : 
|R. E. Williamson began his third year ings begin in the middle of the week and Time for a Change 
pastor of the First church, Waterloo, close on the following Sunday night. Pen 4 
wa, on July 1. The outstanding This is a very intensive type of evange- ea neh it SoG eT 


shievement of the past year has been  listic effort and requires careful planning 
le completion and dedication of anew and group organization. Last year 1000 
nurch building costing $150,000. The professions of faith were registered in 


vilding has been efficiently equipped and thirty week-end campaigns. 


youth an adequate opportunity to face 
the real problems that challenge Chris- 

2 tianity today, to participate i is- 
y ¢ Fon talitoar: J y » participate in the dis 
rished for a large ministry to the  ticulars write to Linden R. Wilson, Nor- COvery of means of remedy for existing 
ommunity. The auditorium with its walk, Ohio. 
‘corations and furnishing is one of the 
vest of the smaller church auditoriums 


evils, and in the spirit of Jesus to share 


Pulpit supplies at the First Church, in a redemptive ministry to the world’s 
: intl i Z ’S va- 2 , infinitely better jit wi ae 
the middle west. A new organ cost- ge oo mabe i pours Me Bee. How lnnnitely. better it will be if 
‘g $10,000, the gift of Mrs. Eleanor s 5 8. . » KEV. A. this urge of young life can find oppor- 
 beeiine Hetand edic ; Warner, Fitchburg; Aug. 17 and 24, Rev. 
eee riled and dedicated early Reuben J. Davis, Arlington Heights; Aug 
bee Se : ‘ A ; 7 bre aout 
) this year. The growth in congrega- 31, Rev. Frederick W. Lockwood, Water- denominational channels than if it shall 


ons, contributions and membership dur- ; : ; : shea nnaieios 
z the first six months in the new church 'OW"5 Beet eb  Lomipiins | calene ppcecompelicd to force new channels’ to: 


ome has been both steady and sub- (Continued on page 656) itself! Well’s, here’s hoping! 
antial. Sixty new members have been 
ded since January. A campaign of per- 
‘nal evangelism leading up to Easter 


as very gratifying. A_ three-weeks’ W 
urch vacation school, in charge of the D O Y O U K N O 
stor and a faculty of thirty teachers, THAT 


s just closed a highly satisfactory 
hhool session. The enrolment was 200 


tunity for expression and service through 


You can make a gift to the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, in return for which the Society will guar- 


MMe erape “attendance. was 150. antee to pay you an annual income for life? 

ae demonstration program and exhi- THAT Such a gift constitutes an investment in an enterprise 
tion of handcraft on the closing night to which our Lord gave His life? 

bs “ae oie iS ae 8 be Pe ieP HES THAT This gift would enable you to furnish substantial support 
a te ae 2 paves Sra al to Foreign Missions and at the same time, in view of ee 
$44,000 has been raised and paid into financial needs, to receive an assured income for life? 

e building fund in addition to the THAT After your death the net remaining principal would be 
le of the old property and $30,000 released for the work of the Society? 

et had already been expended. The THAT The rate of income, paid semi-annually, on such a gift 
ance of the indebtedness is more than : : was : 
vered by pledges. In his anniversary would range from 4 per cent to 9 per cent for single lives, 
sssage, the pastor expressed fittingly and from 4 per cent to 8.3 per cent on agreements cover- 
e gratitude of the church to God for ing two lives? 

s goodness. He also voiced his own THAT Through this arrangement you can secure yourself a fixed 
preciation of the loyalty and coopera- permanent income as long as you live? 

m of the people in the important task THAT Ps ae 4 : . 
@iptoeram of the church. The em- All correspondence concerning such a transaction will be 
ases for this year are prayer, evan- treated sacredly confidential ? 

lism, religious education and steward- For information write to Home Secretary 

ip, as suggested by the president of P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

2 Northern Baptist Convention in his 

nual address. AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 

C. H. Stull, director of evangelisrn in In all documents, such as wills, etc., it is important that the full corporate name 


10, has had great success with two of the Society as indicated above be used. 
tthods of evangelism known as the 
uultaneous campaign and the week-end 
in. In the first named method the as- ; 
ciation is taken as a unit and all the 
urches of that group are lined up for a 
qultaneous evangelistic compaign led 
Pastors brought in from other parts 
the state, their pulpits being supplied 
the expense of the state convention. 
‘€ services run for twelve days in suc- 
ssion and the evangelists receive only 
sir bare expenses. During the prog- 
is of the meetings the director of evan- 


A Service of Cheerfulness 


In addition to striving for the best medical service, the 


lism goes from church to church giving Association is mindful of the value of thoughtfulness 

: aid a he may be called upon to and cheerfulness in its hospitals. The Association is 

ider, i i c > ; : : : : 
; collection is taken on the as alert in encouraging these factors of its service as it 

sing day of the meetings to help de- ot aan : 

y expenses. Last year there were 1400 is in perfecting its medical care 


aversions in seventy-eight such cam- 
gns held in Ohio. The week-end 
‘thod of evangelism is very popular. 
cording to this method a church will 
‘ke preparation for such week-end 


The Midway Hospital 


| a Bn he Mounds Park Sanitarium The Merriam Park Hospital 
tings by organizing workers, select- 

$ mames of prospects to be won to The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 

rist, and in other ways getting ready. GENERAL OFFICES: COMMERCE BUILDING, SAINT PAUL 


¢ director of evangelism brings to the 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 655) 


First Church, Olean, N. Y., at which 
the state convention will meet in October, 
received 143 new members the past year, 
under the leadership of Rev. A. Frank 
Houser. Baptisms were ninety-four, a 
number exceeded by only one church in 
the state, First Baptist, Syracuse. 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School grad- 
uates are working in the following fields: 
Rev. Sandford Fleming is pastor of the 
21st Avenue Baptist church, San Fran- 
cisco. Rev. Sidney B. Cooper is assistant 
pastor of the Thousand Oaks church, 
Berkcley; Rev. Wilford Reymond Hall 
chaplain U. S. s. s. “Idaho,” now at sea. 
Prof. Roland McL. Miller is professor of 
economics, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Ore. Miss Helen L. Mickle is 
awaiting appointment to the foreign 
field. 

The Winona Bible Conference, Winona 
Lake, Ind., which holds its sessions this 
year from Aug. 22 to 31 is greatly en- 
riched by the prospect of having on the 
program that prince of preachers, Dr. F. 
W. Norwood of the City Temple, London. 
Arthur C. Hill, pastor of the largest Con- 
gregational church in Glasgow, Scotland, 
and Dr. W. Graham Scroggie of the 
Charlotte Baptist church, Edinburgh, will 
also speak several times. The largest at- 
tendance in its thirty years of history is 
expected this year at the Bible confer- 
ence. * 

Glowing tributes were paid by Mr. As- 
quith and Mr. Lloyd George to Dr. John 
Clifford in connection with the unveiling 
of the memorial portrait of Dr. Clifford 
which is to hang in the National Gallery. 
Dr. Charles Brown was called upon to 
unveil the portrait and said in part: “First 
of all, I should like to congratulate the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
on their acceptance of our gift, as a per- 
petual memorial of our honored and be- 
loved friend. For Dr. Clifford belonged 
to the British nation. He was a true and 
warm-hearted patriot. His book, ‘God’s 
Greater Britain,’ showed his manifest joy 
in his citizenship of this great and wide- 
spreading Empire. It is our honor and 
our joy and our pride that from the be- 
ginning of his career to the day of his 
death he belonged to the Baptist church. 
He lived with us, he worked with us, he 
died with us. His beautiful passing we 
shall never forget. We thank God today 
again, with full hearts—we thank God for 
his chivalry for all people who were 
wronged. He was the champion for all 
who were oppressed, for all who were 
persecuted. He was the most doughty 
fighter for freedom, for justice and right. 
There was never any bitterness or malice, 
and he was forgiving and gracious and 
zealous. We think of him as he was. May 
I in this room, without any presumption, 
say that we ought to think of him as he 
is? Dr. Clifford was always to me one 
of the strongest arguments I could find 
for immortality. It was quite impossible 
that a mind and soul like that should stop. 
We surely believe that he is doing serv- 
ice for us still, and his prayers are with 
us still.” 
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Robert G. Ryan was ordained to the 
gospel ministry by the Madison church 
of the Ashtabula association, Ohio, on 
July 8, after a regularly constituted 
council had examined the candidate as to 
his Christian experience, call to the min- 
istry and views of Christian doctrine. The 
council expressed _ itself satisfied that 
the candidate was well qualified to 
be set aside as a minister of Christ in 


A7ITHOUT the gates, outside the 
city wall, 
As one accurst, He died upon a 
Thee; 
A thief on 
counted Him 
The greater thief; they said He 
claimed 
That which belonged to God alone. 
And they were right—the tragedy: 
So near the truth, and yet so far 
From owning Him whom now we 
know 
Indeed is very God! 


either side—they 


Within the gates, inside the city 
wall, 

Safe I abide; not all mine enemies. 

Nor death himself, can ever trouble 
me 

Or make afraid. He bore the curse 
for me; 

He took my place—He loves me 
so— 

And Iam free. The robe I wear, 

Of righteousness, is His—not mine. 

Because He died, I lived. 


—Maud E. Cramer in Sunday 
School Times. 


the Baptist denomination. Mr. Ryan 
has been a teacher in the public schools 
of Ohio for a number of years and was 
formerly a missionary in South America. 
He is now pastor of the Madison church. 


Lemuel Call Barnes for sixteen years 
secretary of the Home Mission Society 
has done a remarkable work in his broad 
field of being eyes and feet and brains 
and heart for the departments of the so- 
ciety. His travels have taken him over 
the entire territory covered by the work 
of the society many times and his 
travelometer registers more than half a 
million miles. Out of the sixteen years, 
five of them in the aggregate have been 
spent away from home on Pullman cars 
and in hotels. His fine human sympathy 
touched with the passion of Christ and 
his statesmanlike grasp of the problems 
involved in the administration of his im- 
portant task have had no small part in 
the remarkable progress registered in 
home mission annals during this period. 
Never has he allowed the discomforts 
of the road and disjointed programs to 
keep him away from his favorite pas- 
time—reading, studying and writing. His 
latest literary effort “Pioneers of Light” 
will rank with his other great book on 
“Two Thousand Years of Missions Be- 
fore Carey.” 
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Rev. J. L. Craig, of Queen’s Chure] 
Glascow, Scotland, will be the Universit 
of Chicago preacher on August 3; Augu; 
10, Dr. A. W. Fortune, of the Christia 
Church, Lexington, Ky.; August 17, D} 
Archibald G. Baker, the University ( 
Chicago; and August 24, Convocatic 
Sunday, Principal R. Bruce Taylor, \ 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canad} 

Singing Evangelist Wm. S. Dixo 
Wheaton, IIll., reports the closing of fl} 
busiest season that he has had for 
number of years, having held fiftes 
campaigns since last July 1. The bles 
ing of the Lord was upon those car 
paigns and his work. His season clos) 
June 22 and he is now at home restit 
and dating for fall and winter cat 
paigns. r 

The graduates of the Kansas Ci 
Baptist Theological Seminary this ye 
are located in the following fields: Ri 
John Harbaugh is pastor at Camd 
Point and Edgerton, Mo., both flouris 
ing influential country fields. The |] 
wood church, Kansas, has called Rev. 
B. Bondurant. Rev. H. T. Clark is se 
ing in the suburban field of Woleo 
Kan. Rev. Oscar Higgins is pastor 
the North Kansas City church, Mo. R 
R. H. Byler is superintendent of bo 
work at the Bethel neighborhood cent 
Kansas City, Kan. Rev. C. B. Hood 
pastor at Smithton, Kan. Mrs. G. M 
rell, graduate in the regular course ¥ 
probably undertake work as assoeti 
pastor or pastor’s assistant. 

The Missionary Education Conferen 
held at Ocean Park, Me, July 1 
proved to be one of the most success 
of the seventeen, in spite of the lapse 
the conference last season. In the stt 
classes 122 were registered, and the v 
tors to classes and attendants at even 
platform meetings and Sunday servi 
averaged over 500. Among the outsta} 
ing events of the ten days were the « 
bration of the Fourth of July by an aff} 
noon parade of the entire conference: 
an evening public meeting, with a pa 
otic pageant, “The Making of the Fle 
and address by Rev. W. Knighton Blo 
of the Congregational Sunday Seh 
Extension Society, followed by a bon 
and singing on the beach. On Tues 
evening, July 8, the class in mission] 
dramatics, under the leadership of } 
Ivan S. Nowlan, presented a play, “Br 
en China,” to a large audience in | 
Temple. The Sunday morning sermon| 
Rev. Frederick L. Anderson of New! 
was a notable message on “The Gi 
Commission.” In connection with } 
study of the home missions topic, “| 
Way of Christ in Race Relations,” the} 
dress of Rev. Alfred W. Anthony of} 
Federal Council of Churches on “| 
Christian and the Jew,” excited keen | 
terest for the broad understanding of |! 
problem in its presentation. Congr 
tionalists were in the majority among} 
delegates, with Baptists second in n! 
ber. Other communions represented vi 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Universal 
Christian, Advent, Episcopal and Ur! 
rian, The conference will be held 
year at Ocean Park at the same de 
July 1-10. 
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9 Bees road leading down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
“ through a rocky gorge was made famous by the para- 2 
ble of “The Good Samaritan.” It was also on the approach 
to this road that Zaccheus met Jesus. Every street or 
highway where suffering humanity needs help is a mod- 
ern “Jericho Road.” 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion | 


Six hundred and ninety new members 
adued to the church in four years and a 
i.aai is the remarkable record of S. Fraser 
iangiord, pastor at Redlands, Cal. The 
present membership is now close to a 
thousand and the Sunday school reg.s- 
ters over eight hundred. 


Rev. James H. Earl, who made his 
home with his daughter Mrs. Milton 
Fish, wife of. the pastor of the Baptist 
church in Huntington Park, Cal., was 
killed while assisting in the building of 
the new Baptist church at Hermosa 
Beach, Cal., on June 19. He was carry- 
ing water for the volunteer workmen 
engaged on the building when he was 
Stmuck Dye a Strectwcar, 


The church at Sanford, Me., made the 
heart of the pastor, Ira B. Hardy, glad 
when on the occasion of leaving with 
his family for a vacation in Nova Scotia 
he was presented with an elaborate lunch 
kit. A chain of fourteen gold coins was 
hung about the neck of Mrs, Hardy in 
token of the desire of the ladies of the 
church to bind her to their hearts more 
closely. Such a church will never permit 
the pastor’s lunch kit to go empty. 


James Asa White, pres:dent of Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, is THE Baprist 
correspondent for Colorado. He has 
agreed to send a regular letter at least 
once a month for our columns. We there- 
fore ask all Colorado pastors and others 
to cooperate with Dr. White by sending 
him the news from the churches in order 
that he may incorporate it in his letters. 
Matters of special interest that require 
expeditious handling may be sent direct 
to the office of THE Baptist. 


Roger Babson says, “The tithing sys- 
tem, if adopted by the churches, would 
give astounding figures. A compilation 
shows that the annual business turn-over 
in this country amounts to over $500,000,- 
000,000. It is estimated that of this 
amount four-fifths pass through the 
hands of the church people. One per 
cent of this amount would mean $4,000,- 
000 a year. Assuming that there is a 
profit of 10 per cent on this turn-over, it 
would mean that there is coming each 


_ year to the church people of this coun- 


try an income amounting to $40,000,0v0,- 
000. If the tithing process were in opera- 
tion, this would give the church in tithes 
about $4,000,000,000 a year. These figures 
seem very extraordinary, but on check- 
ing them up no flaws can be found. The 
facts are that the church people of the 
country are giving less than 1 per cent 
of their income to church and missionary 
work, If this were increased to 10 per 
cent the church would become the most 
powerful organization, and wonderful re- 
sults could eventually come to pass. 
Then the church could come to its own in 
a great big way that heretofore it has 
been able only to talk about.” 


Rev. Arnold R. Perron, a graduate of 
Newton theclogical institution, 1924, has 
been calleua to tne church, at North Bil- 
lerica, Mass., and will begin his duties 
Sept. 1. During the summer Mr. Perron 
is supplying in the baptist churches in 
Lowell, his home city. During August he 
will have charge of the Fitth Street 
church, 

C. W. Jackson, pastor for ten years of 
the Memorial church of S. Pasadena, 
Cal., has resigned and will close his woris 
Aug. 31. The church-has greatly pros- 
pered under his ministry and both the 
church and the community in which he 
has been an active leader have given ex 
pression of sincere-regret at the prospect 
of his leaving. 


H. G. Taylor, member of the Nebraska 
Railway Commission and president of the 
National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners, addressing the utilities section of 
the American Bar Association at Phila- 
delphia, said, “The people need to learn 
over again that the government isn’t a 
good fairy or a rich uncle; itsis merely 
ourselves, and can do all that we can, but 
no more.” 


The First church of St. iaul is for- 
tunate in securing the consent of A. M. 
McDonald, for four years the successfui 
executive secretary of the Cleveland As- 
sociation, to become the pastor. He will 
begin his work October 1. Mr. McDonald, 
as his. name indicates, is a Canadian 
Scotchman educated in Woodstock Col- 
lege and MacMaster University. Hall 
of his twenty-two years in active work 
since his graduation has been spent in 
the pastorate and half in general work 
with a fine record of successful accoin- 
plishment. He is a strong believer in 
the cooperative program of the denom- 
ination and especially concerned in the 
conquest of the cities for Christ. 


A. M. McDONALD 


The First church, Oakland, Cal., ¢, 


ducts a mission in Columbian Park un) 
te direction of Chester Straight, a §, 
dent in the Berkeley Divinity Sehy 
‘Lhe progress of this mission has b} 
so rapid and substantial that a 1, 
church will soon be organized. 


Pastor D. L. Woodward of the chy} 
in Marion, Ind., has been preaching, 
series of Sunday evening sermons | 
“Modern Chaltienges to Christianit’ 
Here are a few of the topics: “Je | 
Japanese Exclusion Act  Christia’ 
“Shail We Outlaw Ware” “Is Ame; 
Safe?’ “A Moral Equivalent for Wi} 
The church is prospering and mi 
young people are showing a vital inte1} 
in the work. 


M. Ray McKay, pastor at Irvine, I, 
and a student at the Southern Bap} 
‘theological Seminary at Louisville \ 
ordained June 21 at the Deimar chun 
St. Louis, Mo., where he has been assi 
ant, directing the daily vacation sch) 
several summers. His father, Rev. J. 
McKay, and Pastors J. F. Breen, Oli: 
Shank and Lewis Hale took part, hy 
R. B. Whiteside preaching the ordi 
tion sermon. Brother McKay is a reci 
graduate of Shurtleff College. The < 
amining council was much impressed) 
his splendid spirit. 


ires. P. W. Crannell, of the Kan 
City Theological Seminary, will sp\ 
a few weeks this year at his sum» 
home at Palmer Lake, Colo., finish 
the “Pocket Lessons” for 1925) 1 
August he will deliver a series of » 
tures on “Character Crises in the \ 
Testament,’ and “How We Got ( 
Bible” at the Kansas Assembly at O1 
wa. He will return to Kansas City ab! 
Aug. 17 to prepare for the opening of « 
twenty-third year of the seminary,! 
the completed new buildings. 4 
buildings are attracting wide attenth 
and the number of prospective studet 
far exceeds previous years. 


The new Barrows lecturer in India} 
the University of Chicago, Rev. Cha? 
W. Gilkey, minister of the Hyde Pl 
Baptist Church, Chicago, and trustee? 
the university will leave in July for Si 
land and London on his way to In2 
After spending his summer vacation! 
final preparation of the lectures, ' 
Gilley, secompanied by Mrs. Gilkey, l 
go in’ October to India, where sevia 
weeks will be spent in observing polita 
and religious conditions before the ° 
tures are begun. The lectures, a t! 
perate presentation of the truths? 
Christianity to the scholarly and thou! 
ful people of India, will be given im I 
or six principal cities of that cout 
during December and January, and ce 
in Burma in early February. Mr. Gil? 
will return by way of Egypt. arrivin 
this country about the first of April, 1s 
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“Slowly, quietly, day by day and hour 
+ hour, the movement to make Great 
ritain dry grows steadily,” says People 
London. The new line of attack upon 
e British drink trade, according to this 
‘iblicaticn, is based upon economics. 


'§. C. Marston, the sky pilot from La 
corte, Minn., where he is doing a re- 
arkable work as a rural pastor, is tai- 
g a course in the summer session of 
e University of Chicago. While there 
» is open to supply pulpits in Chicago 
* within easy reach of Chicago. Wilson 
ills of Kansas is supplying the church 
' La Porte in the absence of the pastor. 
'r. Marston may be addressed at 148 
‘oodspeed Hall, University of Chicago. 
‘Hollywood, famous for the screen pic- 
‘res, is also a city of beautiful churches. 
t the recent annual meeting of the First 
wrch, S. J. Skevington, pastor, the 
‘reen was put to good use in presenting 
the eye the following figures and other 
‘atters of importance: “One hundred 
xty-six received into membership, the 
bt of $12,000 on the new building paid 
f, the current expenses amounting to 
4,309 and the benevolences exceeding 
‘e sum of the current expenses by nearly 
000 fully met.” 


M. L. Rickman, lately of Utah, recently 
rived in Kodiak, Alaska, where he takes 
» the work of superintendent of the 
aptist orphanage which is supported 
id directed by the Woman’s Home Mis- 
on Society. This is about the only 
ork Baptists maintain in Alaska. Mr. 
ickman writes an interesting letter to 
s friend Bruce E. Jackson who is in 
targe of state mission work in Utah 
om which we quote: ‘The people at 
odiak and at the orphanage have given 
a very cordial welcome and we have 
.d invitations to visit some of the other 
lands where some of the people are 
ixious to hear a Christian minister.” 
odiak, an island two miles wide and 
ur miles long, is one of a group for the 
angelization of which Baptists alone 
€ responsible. 


“The average man is the greatest 
iner from prohibition. It is not the 
zn and women who work for a living 
d are busily engaged in producing the 
salth of the nation who are agitating 
ainst prohibition,” says John Gordon 
oper, congressman from Ohio, and 
smber of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
igineers. “It is somewhat of a mystery 
us men engaged in the dangerous busi- 
ss of railroading why any wage earner 
tuld want to return to the misery of 
€ evils of the pre-Volstead days. To 
y that the eighteenth amendment has 
en a total failure, that the drink habit 
as bad or worse than before, we know 
simply propaganda of those interested 
the return of a business that has done 
9ré to retard civilization and human 
ogress than any one thing in the 
rid’s history. We men in the rail- 
ad game know that the eighteenth 
lendment has been the greatest bless- 
3 We ever received; we know that we 
2 better off morally, financially, in- 
lectually and in every other way by 
= outlawing of the booze business.” 


* church 


The First Church, Roselle, N. Tz is 
using a stereopticon every Sunday dur- 
ing July and August. It is increasing 
interest and giving valuable instruction. 


Passing out of a church one morning 
where we were a visitor a godly deacon, 
also a summer visitor remarked, “He said 
it, now let’s do it.” Just what would be 
the reaction and blessed results, we can- 
not help asking, if, in addition to the re- 
mark, “That’s a good sermon,” every one 
should say, “He said it, now let’s do it?” 
And why not? If it is a message God 
gives to his servant to speak to the peo- 
ple, and that is precisely what it is, then 
why not make the resolve to follow out 
the call and exhortations? “Therefore we 
ought to give the more earnest heed to 
the things that were heard.” 


One of the most significant things 
growing out of a retreat of evangelistic 
secretaries of the different denominations 
at Northfield, Mass., the last of June was 
the unanimous decision to enter unitedly 
on a program of increasing church at- 
tendance. Ase program is. to.” be 
launched by all the churches of the dif- 
ferent religious bodies on Oct. 5 and 
will continue until Easter, Apr. 12. The 
pastors of churches all over the nation 
will welcome such a program. An in- 
vitation has been sent to the churches in 
Canada, asking them to join, if possible, 
in this program for the increasing of 
attendance, and thus. simul- 
taneously seek to carry on the plans 
throughout all the Protestant churches 
of North America. The Bible schools, 
as well as all other auxiliary organiza- 
tions within the church, are to be asked 
to join in the church attendance plans 
and program. The state and city fed- 
eration of churches, and the ministerial 
associations, will be asked also to join 
in this great advance for increased church 
attendance. This unity of impact will 
tell mightily for the churches throughout 
the land. 
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The foreign mission board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention is offering 
$1,000 for the best manuscript to be pub- 
lished in book form on the subject: “An 
Alternative for a 


er Lost or Decaying 
Religious Faith.” 


s1¢ Full particulars of the 
conditions governing the contest may be 
had by writing to Dr. J. I. Love, cor- 
responding secretary, Richmond, Va. 

J. M. Bennett was ordained to the 
gospel ministry by a regularly consti- 
tuted council called by the First church 
of Vona, Colo., on July 23, Rev. He -T: 
LeGrand, moderator and Rev. Chas. F. 
Thomas, clerk. In sending the report 
of ordinations to Tue Baptist it is sug- 
gested that the clerks give some in- 
formation of public interest to the de- 
nomination about the candidates. A few 
brief items as to antecedents, character, 
training and ideals would be very ac- 
ceptable to the editor. 

Official announcement is made at the 
University of Chicago of the summer 
quarter attendance up to June 27. The 
most striking feature of the statement is 
the fact that over half the numbers en- 
rolled are graduate students. In the 
graduate school of arts and literature 
there are 847 men and 814 women, a 
total of 1661; and in the Odgen grad- 
uate school of science, 539 men and 248 
women, a total of 787, making a total 
in the graduate schools of 2448. In the 
senior colleges there are 505 students 
registered, and in the junior colleges (in- 
cluding the unclassified), 568, a total of 
1073. In the professional schools there 
are enrolled 250 divinity students, 146 in 
the medical courses, 185 law students, 
1047 in education, 198 in commerce 
and administration, and 34 in social serv- 
ice administration, a total of 1860. The 
total for the university, exclusive of 
duplications, is 2541 men and 2666 
women, a grand total of 5207, of which 
number 2853 are graduate students and 
2354 undergraduate. 

Laymen’s Sunday, now established as 
a fixture in the church calendar, will be 
observed this year on Sept. 28 through- 


out the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The laymen’s move- 
ment in the thirty-four states where 


Northern Baptists have churches took on 
new importance with the 1924 convention 
of the denomination. A larger propor- 
tion of laymen attended than ever before 
and the special convention events ar- 
ranged and managed by them resulted 
in a better understanding of the idea 
that the National Council of Laymen is 
trying to carry out. In one respect the 
council is entirely unique, for it does not 
call upon the denominational societies or 
boards for any money, individual laymen 
assuming the burden of all necessary ex- 
penses. Neither has the organization 
any program that conflicts with other 
Baptist activities, for it is not intended 
to be another church agency to make 
drafts on the denominational resources. 
What these occupants of Baptist pews 
want is to have the male part of the 
population better represented in the work 
of the church as it is established now, 
by arousing more intelligent interest in 
what the denomination is doing. 
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Statistics show that 5 per cent of all 
church members do not exist; 10 per cent 
of them cannot be found; 25 per cent 
never go to church; 50 per cent never 
contribute a cent to the kingdom of God; 
75 per cent never go to a inid-week 
religious service; 90 per cent do not have 
family altars established in their homes, 
and 95 per cent never attempt to win a 
new recruit to Christ. 


Sunday, July 6, Rev. R. D. Licklider 
preached his farewell sermon to the 
Memorial Church of Fresno, Cal. During 
his pastorate of nearly three years, 210 
members have been received into church 
fellowship, many needed improvements 
have beert made and about half of the 
debt of the building has been paid. He 
and his family have made many warm 
friends who greatly regret that he felt 
called to work in other fields. 


The First Baptist church, Waterbury, 
Conn., D. P. Gaines pastor, reports a 
successful vacation school under the di- 
rection of R. H. Culver, associate pastor 
of the First Congregational church, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Edith Ventura, wife of 
the Italian Baptist minister. The school 
is a union effort of the Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Episcopal and Methodist 
churches. Mr. Culver is a promising 
young Baptist minister serving the 
Congregational church during his grad- 
uate studies at Yale. The school which 
was limited to 150 children passed that 
mark early in the second week. 


One of the annual events of greatest 
interest at Bacone College, Oklahoma, 
B. D. Weeks, president, is the eighth 
grade commencement. This year the class 
of twenty-seven Indians was the largest 
in the history of the college to finish 
the grade work at Bacone. Readings and 
musical numbers by the students and 
an address by Mr. W. David Owl, of 
Haskell Institute comprised the program. 
The ten tribes represented by the grad- 
uates are Arapahoe, Cherokee, Creek, 
Choctaw, Comanche, Crow, Euchee, 
Iowa, Kiowa and Pawnee. 


It is good to hear from some of the 
people who have been taking THE Bap- 
rist and its predecessor The Standard 
for many years. John A. Lutz, who has 
the distinction of being the veteran mer- 
chant of Lincoln, Ill., and for twenty- 
five years superintendent of the Baptist 
Sunday school, is still active in the work 
of the Master. In former days there 
were associated with him in business 
and in Christian work E. G. Curtis, now 
of Galesburg, Mich., and D. S. Garlick, 
Seattle, Wash. These three men, all 
over eighty years old, are still keenly 
interested in each other and in the King’s 
business. They have proved their im- 
mortality by their spirit, character and 
service. The Sunday schools of Logan 
County, Ill., owe much of their growth 
and vigor to the early and sustained 
work of Mr. Lutz who had the privilege 
of addressing the Sunday school con- 
vention which met in Lincoln the third 
week in June. We are indebted to F. 
A. Garlick of Chicago for this item of 
good news. 


The handbook of the Swatow Chris- 
tian Institute of China has just come to 
our desk from Jacob Speicher, director. 
It reveals a network of activities amaz- 
ing in their ramifications. Under the 
general head of departments we find four, 
covering religion, education, social serv- 
ice and literature; each of these is sub- 
divided into as many lines of service as 
there are needs of the people. The latest 
development in the institute is a colony 
for lepers which the mayor of the city 
selected at a safe point in the vicinity of 
Swatow and supports with municipal 
funds. The institute provides the direc- 
tor of this colony in the person of Lim 
Liang Ti who in the spirit of Christ is 
willing to become another Father 
Damien. 


“The Lighthouse church” is the pic- 
turesque name of the Grace Baptist 
church at San Jose, Cal. The picture of 
it sent at our request by the pastor, 
Charles S. Knight, appears in this is- 
sue. The lighthouse built at the sugges- 
tion of the pastor at a cost of $1,700 
is fifty feet high and contains a revolving 
searchlight. The bulletin board at its 
base is painted to represent “The Rock 
of Ages” with waves dashing against it. 
The painted rock is lighted at night by 
powerful lights and is used to advertise 
the church services. As the church stands 
on a main thoroughfare thousands of 
automobiles and many street cars pass 
it every day. The pastor is strongly 
conservative in theology but ultra-liberal 
in ecclesiastical architecture. 
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The commission on social service o 
the Federal Council of the Churches o| 
Christ in America have prepared a pam 
phlet interpreting the social ideals of th 
churches as adopted by the Federa| 
Council in 1919. These can be purchase 
by pastors at 60 cents per hundred, post! 
age prepaid. Those pastors who woul) 
desire copies of this pamplet for distri 
bution in connection with the “Labo! 
Sunday Message” may secure them }|/ 
writing to the Commission on the Churel| 
and Social Service at 105 East 22nd St/ 
New York City. It is desirable that th] 
order should be placed immediately tha 
the commission may know how man’ 
copies should be printed. | 


f 
J 


Under the leadership of Pastor How 
ard A. Vernon, Judson Memorial Chure’ 
of Minneapolis recently held a “churc} 
clinic.” “Automobiles carried the offi 
cials of the church, immediately afte 
the morning service, to the Lake Minne. 
tonka home of one of the member 
where, out in the open, on the grass 
lawn, under blue skies and_ besid| 
sparkling waters, every phase ¢ 
church life was thoroughly discussed an 
plans made for the winter’s work.” Th 
above news item reaching us from th| 
correspondent of this church saves th 
situation by saying it was automobile| 
and not an ambulance that took th 
officials to the “church clinic.” Judso 
church is a healthy organization worth 
of its great memorial name. 
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The Problem of the Young People’s Organization 


N a recent editorial it was suggested that Seattle 
‘offered an excellent location where both the North- 
11 convention and young people’s convention mighi 
combined in a common program with profit to all 
verests concerned. We are delighted with the re- 
ion. It proves that thus far nobody agrees with 
2suggestion. Of course not many have written us, 
't those who have registered their opinion take issue 
‘th the idea that it would be wise to merge the an- 
‘al convention of young people with that of the 
»rthern Baptist Convention. One young man, presi- 
int of a state organization of our young people, 
sims that this plan has been tried in state conven- 
ns and failed, that the thousands of youth who now 
vend a great meeting like that at Denver would 
indle to hundreds, and that it would be suidical to 
ing together a great crowd of young people accus- 
ned to inspiration and harmony and subject them 
controversy and wrangling. 

The aim of this and other editorials which appear 
‘these pages from week to week is not to settle any 
estion for any individual or for any organization. 
2 are not in the business of telling people what to 
nk. But it is our humble and sincere purpose to 
‘ea bit of guidance on how to think. We try hard 
do our own thinking and we endeavor to accord to 
‘others the same privilege. There is always room 
‘a calm, fair and rational approach to every sub- 
t. It would seem that the leaders among our young 
yple are not satisfied with the present status of 
+B. Y. P. U. A. On the initiative of these leaders 
committee of fifteen has been appointed by the 
rthern Baptist Convention to make a careful study 
the needs of the young people of our churches, of 
present ministry of the denomination to its young 
ple through the various organizations now work- 
‘in this field, and of the problems involved in this 
ponsibility. On this committee pastors and young 
yple are well represented, and something tangible 
suld be worked out before the report is given next 
ir at Seattle. The committee faces a big task but 
S not impossible to bring about such articulations 
ween the young people’s organizations and the 
‘eral convention as shall result in mutual benefit 
1 larger cooperative action. 


There is much to be said for an amalgamation of 
the two conventions. And the amalgamation should 
not be in the form of the lamb lying down inside the 
lion. The distinctive work and membership of young 
people’s organizations should be extended and in- 
tensified. The machinery now in existence with some 
things changed should be utilized. This has been 
done with all the other organizations which join in 
the cooperative program of the denomination with 
the minimum of loss and the maximum of gain to 
each organization. The Home Mission Society has 
lost none of its necessary autonomy in joining the co- 
operative group. The B. Y. P. U. A. can take its 
place in the family with a seat at the table without 
losing its identity. Under the present arrangement 
the young people’s organization is a distant relative 
who visits the family once a year on the Sunday aft- 
ernoon of the annual meeting of the Northern Con- 
vention and gets a little pecuniary help from the 
family budget. But this distant relative runs his own 
affairs the rest of the time. How much better it will 
be when the young people as an organization can 
accept the family responsibility and conduct their 
affairs in harmony with the common plans of the 
family. 

The statements made and the fears expressed by 
our young friend already referred to are largely with- 
out reason. If merging state young people’s conven- 
tions in the general convention of the states has 
failed, it is also true that state young people’s conven- 
tions held separately have been a worse failure. And 
when it is stated with mathematical certainty that 
there would be a serious falling off in the attendance 
of young people if the conventions were merged, we 
fail to see the proof for it. The one point of sym- 
pathy we have with the position of our young friend 
is his fear of getting into an interminable din of 
controversy if the young people are compelled to at- 
tend the Northern Baptist Convention. But the 
presence of young people in the convention, taking a 
part in its councils, sitting on its committees, shaping 
its policies and appearing on its program would have 
an irenic effect upon the whole convention and would 
go far toward creating that spirit of good-will and 
mutual trust so sadly lacking in our fellowship for a 
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number of years. The Northern Convention needs 
the young people and the young people need the con- 
vention. Why then should they not get together in 
such a way as will conserve the highest interests of 
both while maintaining the identity and freedom of 
each? 


The Efficient Christian 


(23 a Christian be standardized? Efficiency ex- 
/perts claim that only one man in ten thousand is 
90 per cent efficient; that so-called successful men are 
seldom above 60 per cent efficient; and that the great 
mass of men never get above 25 per cent in efficiency. 
Statistics prove that nine out of every ten applicants 
for jobs and positions fail if they are unskilled work- 
men, but if trained, seven out of ten succeed. Only 
one per cent of men succeed by dint of their own un- 
aided powers without special training. These tigures 
are based upon scientific tests made on a large enough 
scale to permit of generalization without destroying 
the value of the results. 

What shall be the standard of measurement for an 
efficient Christian? The word “efficient” carries with 
it the idea of effectiveness, competence, ability. ‘The 
efficient Christian, assuming that his character and 
spirit are truly Christian, is the man who brings 
worthy things to pass, who gets results, who succeeds 
in Christian work. That in general describes the 
efficient Christian. There are many varieties of 
Christian work, personal, ecclesiastical, social, polit- 
ical, and all of them are necessary and commendable ; 
but the touchstone of real efficiency for a Christian 
is his ability to make genuine converts to Jesus Christ. 
And the making of converts should be taken in the 
broad sense which includes the conversion and 
spiritual nurture of boys and girls, the regeneration 
and Christian culture of mature men and women, and 
the bringing to normalcy of those in the church who 
are still in the kindergarten when they ought to be in 
the university. It is taken for granted that much 
Christian service of a supplementary and purely 
physical character will have to be rendered in order 
to make this more spiritual service successful. All 
thai goes into the material up-keep of the church and 
all that contributes to wholesome environment is just 
as truly Christian work; but the final test of all is 
conversions to Jesus Christ in the broad sense of the 
word. The final test of the efficiency of a business 
institution is the number of new customers secured 
and the number of old customers retained and de- 
veloped. All other departments of the business hang 
upon the sales department. 

The application of this logic to the church is too 
obvious to require elaboration. The early New Testa- 
ment churches were highly efficient so long as they 
continued to express the spirit and method of Jesus 
in seeking the salvation of men and women. But 
later when the church became argumentative over 
the fine points involved in the philosophies of the 
religious life it lost its evangelistic and missionary 
efficiency and for hundreds of years was a spiritually 
bankrupt institution. The efficiency of the church 
has never been measured by its ability to draft 
creeds, to analyze philosophies, to build cathedrals, to 
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conserve organizations, to embellish rituals. But 0 
the contrary the church has always been gauged an’ 
must always be tested by evangelistic zeal and mis 
sionary passion expressed in intelligent service ir 
spired by the spirit and truth of the gospel. In othe 
words, efficiency must havea soul. There is still muc 
soulless efficiency in the business world, but the bus| 
ness world is slowly coming to see that commerce an 
industry and politics must be carried on with due x 
gard to spiritual principles. There can be no Chri; 
tian efficiency without spirituality, and when we sa 
spirituality we mean that fine appreciation of unsee 
and eternal realities which expresses itself in loy 
The soul of love is the love of souls. | 

How do we stand in the light reflected from th 
high plane? How efficient are we on the basis of th 
test? Where does the Master rate us? He waits i 
energize us by his Spirit for larger efficiency. Fv 
this very thing all power has been given unto hin 
Efficiency is promised on the basis of effort. Tt 
eoing, the discipling, the teaching is ours, the energi: 
ing of those who go is his. Therefore the final an 
supreme test of Christian efficiency and church e 
ficiency is the effectiveness with which an individu 
or an institution bearing the name of Christ bring 
under the banner of the Captain of our salvation ne 
recruits who need no conscription. 


The Administrative Committee 

N this issue of THE BAPTIST we call attention | 

the two special statements, one from Dr. Aitch 
son in a parting official word of good-will, and tl 
other from the administrative committee by way ' 
greeting. Both sound the same note of confiden 
mingled with some concern. The confidence echo: 
in the creative music issuing out of the harmoni 
made possible in our denominational organization al 
work through the cooperative efforts of the Gener 
Board of Promotion; but the concern for the futu: 
success of the Board of Missionary Cooperation al 
especially for the current year runs all through tl 
note of confidence like a minor strain which heighte) 
the harmony at the expense of complacency. It 
the aim of both statements to strengthen the co 
fidence of the Northern Baptists in the administrati’ 
forces selected to carry out the will of the denomin’ 
tion as registered in the vote of the churches al 
at the same time to prevent that confidence from hb 
coming complacence. It is so easy to think th 
prayer will work the miracle, but prayer must ° 
accompanied with work and giving and intellige: 
interest in carrying on if it is to be full orbed. N’ 
can the administrative committee bring to pass t? 
mighty things committed to its direction without t? 
sympathetic and practical assistance of all the pe 
tors, officers and members of the local churches. Th 
is a fine array of names representative of our Ve! 
best leaders that appears under “Greetings from t? 
Administrative Committee,’ and we are proud | 
them; but all their efforts depend for effective 1 
sults upon the rest of us. “One for all and all f° 
one,” is the motto that will bring victory in this ti 
ing year if it can be translated into individual 2 
united action in the interest of the whole program. — 


| 
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A Seventy-Five-Hundred-Mile Auto Trip 


Wwe SING America—why not see it?” 
/ is the slogan that is being adopted 
vy multitudes of our countrymen. Our 
ravels this summer occupied sixty-seven 
lays, from June 25 to August 30, and 
overed 7520 miles by auto register. This 
istance was increased somewhat with 
oot and saddle transportation for side 
xcursions. 


' Such experience of travel across this 
ast land is packed with intensely fascin- 
ting adventures of study, acquaintance 
ind observation. There can of course 
eno loafing. It is intensified vacation- 
ig. It is educational and inspirational 
1 the highest degree and our minds and 
earts will ever be filled with the amaze- 
nent and the glory of what we saw and 
eard. 


All in a Day. 


| The average of travel per day was 110 
liles. We ran some distance each day, 
aving no accidents or serious delays. 
he longest day’s run was 216 miles in 
‘ywa; the shortest, at Mammoth Hot 
iprings in the Yellowstone was eight 
les. In order to secure the greatest 
ossible independence for our purpose 
€ were equipped for camp sleeping, not, 
oOwever, for camp cooking, which cuts 
ito valuable time. We did, however, 
‘epare many excellent meals in camp, 
; Occasion suggested. Expecting to 
vend frequent nights indoors, we found 
ir own equipment, simple as it was, so 
tisfactory and refreshing, that of sixty- 
‘x nights on the road all but four were 
pent in our own bed rolls. Spending 
ore than one night at some points, in 
| we made our own camp fifty times. 
‘iterally countless thousands of people 
‘ere sleeping in camps along the con- 
1ental highways this summer. Among 
ese wholesome Americans, on excur- 
ons similar to our own, in municipal 
jmp or in lonely wilderness, night after 
‘ght we pitched our tents and spread 
arrolls. We had no annoying incidents 
any point, and not a single item of 
if equipment was disturbed or stolen, 
though frequently we left our tents and 
‘urneyed away from camp for a day at 
time. The old western law of simple 
mor seems to run through our nation 
this respect.. Auto camping is the 
Stest growing sport in America, the 
imber of tourists having doubled 
ch summer for several years. In fact 
€ camps which have been so liberally 
ovided and furnished by multitudes of 
mmunities are proving too small and 
eps are being taken in many places to 
crease their capacity. The Denver and 
ult Lake City camps, for instance, which 
€ huge affairs, hold from 4000 to 6000 
‘Tsons each summer night. They are 
mfortably provided with shower baths, 
oking houses, laundry facilities, com- 
unity recreation cabins and_ lecture 
lls. 
With the exception of certain fixed 
‘tomobile running charges, the expenses 


By FRANKLIN D. ELMER 


1 pe reading of this description of 

a long trip in the open, 
punctuated with periods of camping 
in picturesque places makes one 
eager to “pack up his troubles” in 
his flivver and be off on the long, 
long trail that winds over prairie 
and mountain to Yellowstone and 
back. We like this article because 
the author of it evidently had no 
tires blow out on him on a hot day, 
no engine trouble, no detours over 
bad roads, no distress due to un- 
favorable weather and unreasonable 
people. Dr. Elmer is a real op- 
timist. 


of such a trip are largely in one’s own 
control. In general they may be said to 
amount to the family’s usual cost of food 
at home plus the transportation cost. ‘The 
average price paid for gasoline was 23 
cents per gallon, 15% being the lowest, 
and 40 the highest; 25 cents a quart for 
oil. Our average mileage per gallon was 
nineteen east of Colorado and South 
Dakota, fifteen in the mountains, a final 
average of seventeen miles per gallon, 
with some over a hundred miles for each 
quart of oil. Including all “eats,” meals, 
“pop,” fruit and confections we paid for 
food per person about what the average 
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college boy does per day or week. Cafe- 
terias afford satisfaction for each in- 
dividual preference and the variety that 
is pleasant and desirable. The ae Miror 
Y. W. C. A. of most of the cities ofter 
such service and our testimony, after 
many visits, is that they serve real food 
at reasonable prices. Our highest price 
for any meal was $1, in the Yellowstone, 
and we had one fine dinner at the Court 
House Restaurant in Greenfield, Ind., for 
$1.85 for the party of five. Breakfast 
prices varied most—the same items, toast, 
coffee or milk or cocoa, spreading from 
75 cents to $2 for the party. lt should be 
further said as to expenses that those 
for the auto tend to decrease under large 
mileage, since the initial everhead is pro- 
vided for anyway, and there are some 
fees at places of optional visits, such as 
museums, for guides or horses, the spe- 
cial Yellowstone auto fee of $7.50, etc. 
We rode back on two of the original cord 
tires, trading in the three others on the 
way home for new ones of the same make 
which had proved most satisfactory. 


A Transcontinental Highway. 


Ten years ago there was no such thing 
as a transcontinental highway. Progress 
in this matter has been—well, American. 
We went south via Eaton and Shedds to 
Pittsburgh, thence to the National Old 
Trails route from Wheeling to Indian- 
apolis; up the Dixie highway to Chicago; 
west on the Lincoln highway to Omaha; 
over the Omaha, Lincoln, and Denver 
into Colorado; via the Pike’s Peak Ocean 
to Ocean to Salt Lake City; north by the 
Star Valley to the Tetons and in the back 
door to Yellowstone; Rainbow trail, Cus- 
ter Battlefield highway, Yellowstone 
trail, Blue Water route in Ontario to 
Niagara Falls and home on the million 
dollar highway through Rochester. 


Of course our plans included a number 
of superb mountain peaks—Long’s in 
Estes Park, over 14,000 ft., where we ex- 
perienced a touch of altitude sickness; 
Pikes, where we drove up to the top on 
a splendid road; Washburn, in the Yel- 
lowstone; Roosevelt, over Deadwood, 
with the first monument to the late 
President; and Hamilton with a view of 
the fruit district of Ontario. 


Of interesting trees we noted especially 
the oak, cottonwood, and lodge pole pine 
and the terrific fight at timberline where 
nature holds on in its supreme struggle 
against the elements of the upper alti- 
tudes. 


Of flowers especially in the mountains 
and on the prairies the numbers and 
beauty surpass powers of description. We 
experienced for the first time the prairie, 
where horizons do not rise, but sink as 
the sea; the desert, with its painted mesas 
and color flood at sunset, the odor of 
sage brush which may never again be for- 
gotten or cease in desire as the smell of 
the sea or the balsams, the eternal snows, 
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the glacier and the cloud plumes over 
the abiding mountain peaks. 

Animal life that attracted us was the 
many varieties of gophers and squirrels, 
badgers, beaver, coyotte, prairie dogs in 
their cities, jack rabbits by the thousand, 
marmots, connies, elk, deer, bear and 
bison and countless new birds including 
a huge blue jay called a magpie, and a 
black woodpecker, Clark’s crow. National 
Parks visited were Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional, Devil’s Tower, wonderful Yel- 
lowstone, Wind Cave, the Shoshone, and 
the road by the Dinosaur. 

Of greater interest to some would be 
the story of the colleges and universities 
visited—Corneil, with its superb campus; 
Elmira, Penn State, University of 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, Musk- 
ingum, Denison, University of Ohio, Wit- 
tenberg, University of Nebraska, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Young College, Watten 
Day Saints’ College, South Dakota 
School of Mines, University of Minne- 
sota, Northwestern, University of Chi- 
cago, McMasters University of Toronto, 
University of Rochester, and the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Syracuse University— 
then home to the benign shadow of old 
Colgate. 


Multitudes of Churches. 


On three of the Sundays we were un- 
able because of the remoteness of the 
localities to engage in public worship. 
We were in the wilderness. Of course 
we saw multitudes of churches, visiting 
many, cathedrals and temples. The Mor- 
mon Temple at Salt Lake City was per- 
haps, on its commanding site among the 
Utah mountains, the most beautiful. Fine 
Christian Science churches are in most 
cities, occupying elite positions. We 
visited Zion City, north of Chicago, and 
the Bahai temple on the splendid Sheri- 
dan road. 


Many questions are asked about the 
roads. An answer must depend upon de- 
finitions. Paved highways are _ scarce 
west of the Mississippi. For 3000 iniles 
we followed a day or two behind cloud- 
bursts and got over, occasionally at good 
speed. The Bad Lands and prairie roads 
are greatly upset under such downpours 
as they were flooded with this summer. 
Countless bridges were washed away and 
the innumerable “chuck holes” were 
“chucky.” We drove one day forty miles 
between houses. That was a thirsty 
stretch in the desert. Everyone carries 
water bags fully distended at least at the 
start. Ford cars have difficulty in high 
altitudes. We got even for once with six 
of them stalled on a mountain side. 
Radiators boil out on the stiff climb. 


Of course we saw many industries, and 
talked with all kinds and conditions of 
men—farmers, fruit growers, ranchers, 
miners, herders, cowboys and rodeo rid- 
ers, teachers, students—most of the uni- 
versities hold summer session—college 
presidents, mechanics of fat pay rolls, 
mayors of towns, officers of chamber of 
commerce and tourist bureaus, reporters, 
and editors, ministers and missionaries, 
priests, postmasters, rangers, guides, 
store owners, boy scouts, curators of 


museums, Indians on their reservations 
as the Crow and Mesquakies, ditch run- 
ners in the irrigated lands, shepherds, 
prospectors, incoming foreigners, Y. M. 
C. A. men, photographers, writers, hotel 
and innkeepers, railroad men, bankers, 


A Daily Prayer 
By G. A. LEICHLITER 


TEoY O Lord, dost bestow great 
and wonderful gifts upon thy 
people. The gift of life is great 
beyond our ability to estimate. Thy 
gift of love is a revelation of what 
thou art in thyself. Thy gift of 
faith doth work a miracle of eternal 
glory within our hearts. Thy gift 
of grace is an undying satisfaction 
and assurance. And above all the 
gift of thy dear Son hath opened 
doors of glory innumerable. Help 
us to walk as sons of the day un- 
hindered and unafraid. May we 
ever preempt the fields’ promise 
that stretch away on every hand, 
for their very promise is a chal- 
lenge to every one of us. Ne’er 


let us weary in the prosecution of 
the enterprises of thy kingdom, that 
with the close of life’s day we may 
receive the welcome, “well done,” 
enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.—Amen. 


boosters without number and tourists be- 
yound count—a most democratic assort- 
ment. Near Gillette, Wyo., an auto load 
from Syracuse going west stopped us to 
inquire of the roads over which we had 
just come. We saw and talked with peo- 
ple from all parts of the union and many 
foreign countries. 

We walked over vast grain and cattle 
ranches, saw the billowing harvests of 
corn and wheat. Witnessed the cattle 
round-up and the stock yards, looked 
down into hundreds of mine shafts in 
such places as Ward, Leadville, Gilman 
Gold, Leads, saw the forests of oil-well 
triangles, and the coal mines of many 
states. We descended into the eternal 
night of a number of great limestone 
caverns—Cave of the Winds, Wind Cave 
and the Shoshone—saw the practice and 
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results of mighty irrigation projects, 
bathed in the minéral waters of ho 
springs, and sat down to the hospitable) 
“ranch outfit” table. We drove many 
hundreds of miles of the precipitous sides 
of canyons—it looks perilous—and fixed) 
in the log of our memories the marvels 
of the Yellowstone and the lifting glories. 
of the continental divide. The passengey 
aeroplane rose from the beautiful harbor 
at Detroit, bound for Cleveland, as we 
broke camp at Memorial park; we visitec 
the enormous plants of the Dodge an 
Ford cars, we drove for scores of mile; 
along the richly settled boulevards o 
great cities, where wealth fabulous is rep 
resented in magnificent estates. Wi 
visited the huge Canadian National Ex 
position at Toronto and came home ti 
the Empire state with a new realizatio: 
of our own rich heritage all about u 
here. We renewed some old acquaint! 
ances and made many new ones, whic! 
we shall treasure. We were recipients 0) 
courtesies and assistance in overfowin; 
measure. Our most serious road troubl 
was slipping about for seven hours 0; 
thirteen miles of South Dakota gumbc 
the only accidents were a few bites fror 
insects. We saw no “smash ups” excep} 
on the eastern “fast” roads. 

The purpose .of the trip was for firs 
hand study of American social and n¢ 
tural resources and conditions. We be 
lieve from our experiences that our cour) 
try is stored with wealth and oppor 
tunity beyond the imagination to cot 
ceive. We did not find poverty any 
where, rather the simplicity that is ind« 
pendence. The eighteenth amendment | 
observed in both letter and spirit, cei 
tainly over most of the territory that w 
covered. Our people are truly dem 
cratic, democracy is a fact not a pleasat 
dream. The great joy of our country 
men is in the big job and we saw the 
hard at it. The preservative of play | 
not however lacking amongst us. Soci) 
rot has always spread from the peop. 
who forget good sportsmanship. Ame: 
icans love a game, the out of doors ar 
the honor of the field. These are sa 
ing qualities. Above all there seems é| 
abiding moral solidity in the hearts ar 
lives of our men and women. There | 
a religious zeal that is life. 
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WHE triumph of prohibition in our 
“country is one of the significant 
vents of our time. For generations a 
‘mall thin line of volunteers had given 
orth their testimony against alcohol and 
ad sought to deliver the people from the 
vil of the saloon. At last the nation 
‘woke to the seriousness of the drink 
raffic and wrote out its decree in a 
constitutional amendment. The success 
if this temperance fight encourages us 
0 believe that no good cause can ulti- 
nately fail; in time right prevails and 
istice is done. 


But the adoption of the eighteenth 
‘mendment is not by any means the end 
'f the fight. Now comes the struggle 
9 secure a fair and adequate enforce- 
nent of the law. Now comes also the 
ask of consolidating our gains and es- 
ablishing prohibition in the custom of 
‘he people. In some states, mainly in 
‘he west, this is comparatively easy, for 
they have had experience in law enforce- 
ent and a generation has grown up 
vithout a knowledge of the open saloon. 
jut in many states the adoption of the 
‘mendment found the people unprepared 
‘ enforce its provisions. In some sec- 
sons the enforcement of prohibition has 
een unpopular and has been _ half- 
‘earted. There is a vast amount of alco- 
‘olic liquor yet in bond, and this creates 
‘ome difficulties. There are some weak 
‘oints in the federal law; and in many 
tates there are few officials who will 
ive full concurrent support. There are 
ome unsolved problems in this prohibi- 
on question. 


-At present the country is passing 
arough a period of reaction. Action and 
eaction are equal, we are told. It was 
» be expected that there should be some 
eaction against prohibition. Perhaps 
ere is no more than might have been 
xpected; but none the less there is a 
trong and organized and growing op- 
osition to prohibition in many parts of 
ie land. It is needless to give in detail 
1e arguments that are used. But some 
laintain that prohibition was a war 
leasure; with the passing of war there 
hould be an end of unusual restrictions. 
ome argue that the enforcement laws 
re too rigid and sweeping and drive men 
ito revolt. Others say that prohibition 
a failure; that it cannot be adequately 
nforced. The result is that there is a 
trong and well-organized effort ta 
lodify the enforcement laws and even 
> secure the repeal of the amendinent 
‘self. We may believe that their ef- 
drts are destined to fail; and yet there 
' grave danger in over-confidence. 


History we are told forever repeats 
self. In our land there have been some 
iteresting changes with reference to pro- 
ibition. At one time, beginning with 
faine in 1854, state after state adopted 
rohibition. But in state after state it 
’as repealed till only one remained. We 


A Period of Reaction. 


Temperance Situation 


By SAMUEL Z. BATTEN 


must not be surprised if there is some 
reaction against prohibition. We must 
however learn the lesson of history and 
beware of a false security. Prohibition 
has been gained only after years of edu- 
cation, agitation and effort. Frohibition 
can be retained only by vigilance, by agi- 
tation and education for many years. 

There is danger in false security. There 
is danger lest we rest in the mere fact 
of a written law and relax our work in 
education and agitation. There is danger 
lest a lax enforcement of the law cause 
people to lose faith in the possibility and 
practicability of prohibition. There is 
danger lest men effect a practical nulli- 
fication of the amendment by aliowing a 
large proportion of alcohol. In faci there 
is cause for watchfulness lest the amend- 
ment be resubmitted and repealed. 
unfinished task is a real one and calls 
for united effort along several lines. 

There must be systematic and per- 
sistent education of the people in the 
evils of alcohol. 
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There must be a continuous process of 
publicity showing the beneficial results 
of prohibition in society, business, civic 
morality and public peace. 

There must be the selection, by elec- 
tion and appointment, of the right kind 
of men for public officials; they must be 
men who are in sympathy with prohibi- 
tion and have the courage to enforce the 
laws. 

There must be such an amendment to 
the enforcement codes, both federal and 
State, as will make the enforcement of 
the laws possible and easy. 


There must be united effort in all coni- 
munities to uphold the laws and to pre- 
vent any nullification of the amendment. 


We must not accept any excuses for 
the failure to obey the laws on the part 
of any. Men who violate the prohibi- 
tion law are law-breakers and nullifiers. 

We must be on our guard against any 
efforts to secure the weakening of the 
law and the repeal of this amendment. 


The Malignant Tongue 


BY GEORGENE H. WILDER 


MINHE fact that many unjustifiable at- 

tacks have been made upon innocent 
officials in connection with the oil scan- 
dal, brings us to a realization that in- 
jurious gossip is not confined to women 
or to a country neighborhood. More 
and more does this tendency ruthlessly to 
endanger or destroy the good name of 
those who are great, imperil our democ- 
racy. The common people need leaders 
whom they can honor. The regrettable 
fact that some of these have proved un- 
worthy of honor does not excuse the ap- 
parent effort to destroy by wholesale all 
our government officials. 


The tongue, says the apostle James, 
is a devouring fire, a world of iniquity, 
an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. 
Certainly the tongue of the slanderer is 
like a fire which tarnishes whatever 
bright surface it touches. There is a 
tendency in human kind to believe peo- 
ple guilty until they are proved innocent, 
instead of the reverse. Unfortunately, 
too often those who hear a venemous 
story never hear it repudiated when in- 
nocence has been proved. They do not 
care enough about it one way or another 
to make a personal investigation, but the 
evil tale or suggestion is forever after- 
ward associated with that person, though 
it may not contain a word of truth. 

To make a general attack upon cong- 
ress, government officials, city officers 
a neighborhood or society. is to burn the 
wheat with the chaff. I have known 
the good name of a church to be seriouslv 
injured by the revelation that among its 
leaders there were two sticides, a pro- 
fligate and a thief. The noble and holv 
lives of the four hundred other members 
also came into disrepute and under sus- 
Ppicion. The people said that the church 


was a failure if that was a sample of 
what it could do for its members. 

Many a woman’s life has fallen into 
desolation and ruin because through 
some unfortunate circumstance  sus- 
picion was thrown upon her good name. 
“Where there is smoke there is fire,” say 
good women, and they begin to shun her. 
It is not in the nature of youth to be 
lonely. When the good people forsake 
her, the average girl will “take up” with 
others who do not think themselves so 
good, and probably are not—people of 
lower standards. Then the evil, which 
was not true at first, becomes true and 
the girl is lost—all because somebody 
circulated a mere suspicion of evil. 

A young man precious to his family 
and brilliant in college may see the 
flames of his ambition turn to ashes be- 
cause somebody “heard that he drank” 


or was a dope fiend or couldn’t be 
trusted. The more indirect the evil 
speaking, the more dangerous. Beware 


of any one who begins a slanderous story 
with, “I heard” or “I was told.” Refuse 
to listen or to credit, unless you are 
willing to trace it to its source. I have 
seen a gossip’s eyes gleam with pleasure 
over some “bit of news,” which destroyed 
the happiness of another woman’s life. 
Much slander has its root in secret pride 
which glories in finding the mote in a 
brother’s eye, perhaps the better to hide 
the beam in his own. 


lt is dangerous to arouse envy, for at 
once enemies are made. Rivals are ready 
to decry talents and to injure prosperity. 
The office worker likes to brine the 
fellow worker above him under censtre, 
or the musician to dim the splendor of 
another who outshines him. This hatred 

(Continued on page 679.) 
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Turning the Tables 


Bee some time past there has been a 
question buzzing in my brain and now 
it just must see the light of day. It is 
this: Why should not the tables be turned 
in regard to these investigations and all 
the upsetting which has taken place in 
the year or two just ended and of which 
we understand there is to be more? 

We missionaries are sent forth, pre- 
sumably in response to a call from some 
one. Usually I believe it is truly in 
answer to an inner call which has come 
very definitely. True we do not have it 
in the same way that Judson and the 
pioneer saints of old had it, but the call 
has come. We have in obedience to that 
call left home and friends, children, many 
of us, and have come to serve. We have 
learned to love the countries to which 
we have come; their people are our peo- 
ple and we are seeking to have our God 
become theirs. 

It has not always been easy. There 
have been many things beside snakes, 
scorpions, lizards and centipedes with 
which we have had to contend. We havc 
found some of the paths anything. but 
flowery and as for beds of ease, we have 
neither looked for nor found them. lt 
has been up-hill work and yet we have 
enjoyed it and gloried in the fact that 
we have been counted worthy to be 
workers together with him. 

But now comes a turn in affairs. Never 
have we begun to have enough men or 
money, but for several years past things 
have been going from bad to worse. [n- 
stead of reinforcements we have been 
told there were no recruits coming. In- 
stead of means to carry on we have been 
instructed that we are not to “dimiss any 
worthy workers nor to cease any really 
valuable work,” but that a “cut in appro- 
priations has been made necessary Dy the 
lack of funds.” A difficult position you 
will admit, both for the boards at home 
and for us on the fields. What can we 
do? 

We understand that we are again to 
be investigated. For what, pray teil? 
So far as we know there is not a mis- 
sionary in the field where we have the 
honor to serve who is not loyally and 
honestly trying to win souls to Christ. 
No one has done or is likely to do, any- 
thing in the line of destructive work. 
What is to be investigated? The fact 
that living expenses have gone up over 
100 per cent in many places? The further 
fact that one cannot work now as he 

could years ago? That whereas when 
we came out in 1895 it was all right 
(albeit a bit uncomfortable) to travel in 
an oxmobile all over the field, one can- 
not do it today because “the King’s busi- 
ness requires haste?” And oxmobiles 
are too expensive! Because antiquated 
methods of address and speech are no 
longer welcomed by the people must a 
missionary be condemned because he 
uses language of the present day? Be- 
cause the people are becoming more and 
more educated, is the poor messenger to 
be “investigated” if he no longer is the 
missionary of the days of “sitting under 


By ADA REED FERGUSON 


HE wife of an honored mis- 
sionary in this brief article re- 
veals her reaction with regard to 
the vote of the convention at Mil- 
waukee appointing a commission to 
lock into the situation touching the 
faith of a few of the missionaries 
who are suspected of “modernism.” 
She scores a good point in her sug- 
gestion that the tables be turned. 
But she probably wrote this with- 
out the knowledge of the promise 
of all of us to be good and to play 
the game while the referees are re- 
serving their decision until all the 
facts are tabulated. 


a palm tree and waiting for the people to 
come?” Why are the missionaries and 
the foreign boards alone to be “investi- 
gated” and distrusted? How would it 
be to turn the tables and the missionaries 
try investigating at home? Should we 
not have the right to do sor We were 
sent out with the definite understanding 
that the people at home who sent us were 
to stand back of us and by their prayers 
and gifts were going to support us. What 
has been the fact? Because “somebody 
said that somebody was not quite sound” 
(whatever that may mean) the people 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 660.) 


The First church of San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, has been enjoying the ministry 
of the former pastor, Dr. W. H. Geist- 
weit, while the pastor, F. O. Belden, 
is taking his vacation. But sunshine is 
never without its shadows. The church 
reports the death of Harry W. Vincent, 
for many years the chorister, and of 
Miss Cora I. Holden, for fifteen years 
clerk of the association. 

Pres. Milton G. Evans of Crozer Sem- 
inary will give a course of lectures cover- 
ing two hours a week throughout the 
year in the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on the philoso- 
phy of religion. The pastors of the Em- 
pire state will have the privilege of 
hearing him in a number of addresses 
on the book of Revelation at Keuka 
College where the summer conference is 
held in August. 

Rev. and Mrs. Hal P. Fudge of Ver- 
million, S. D., have met with a serious 
loss in the death of their son, Robert 
Morton, who passed away suddenly at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, after undergoing 
an operation for mastoid trouble. With 
his father he was visiting his aunt while 
his mother and brother were in Cal- 
ifornia. Dr. S. P. Shaw writes that the 
boy was an earnest Christian, a bright 
student and full of promise for the fu- 
ture. The funeral was conducted at 
Vermillion by Dr. George Van Winkle 
of Omaha, assisted by Dr. Craig S. 
Thoms. 


THE BAPTIST 


who promised to support the work of the 
“sent ones” have gone back on their 
vows and are giving what ought to be 
used for the work of their own board: 
for all kinds of “free lance” work. People 
of all classes are going to America Bi 
gaining support for their independeni| 
work, and these who are so generously 
supporting such work are not even taking) 
the trouble to find out whether these “in 
dependents” are “orthodox” or no. They 
appear to speak the language of ortho. 
doxy and so forsooth they are “orthodox’ 
and their work is all right and must be 
supported! Perhaps a little investigatior 
would be a wise thing here. A man wh 
had been to America and received muct 
money at the hands of the American: 
(Baptists, too), said on his return “Thi! 
American people are the most gullibli 
and the most generous of any people ir 
the world.” This may be true but is i! 
fair to be so generous with outsiders anc 
let your own starve? Let the missionary) 
body start an investigation and find ou 
what is the matter with the home peopli 
and those who are not keeping thei 
promises of support. Let the mission) 
aries begin to question and find out i) 
they can what is the matter with the re| 
ligion of the folks on the other side 
Perhaps that would open some eyes an 
make more people realize where respon 
sibility lies. “Turn the tables,” say ]) 
“and let us investigate.” | 


‘ 


Dr. J. H. Sheppard, pastor of the Man) 
tua church, Philadelphia, is spending th 
summer in the British Isles preachin) 
in both England and Ireland. Dr. Chas) 
A. Walker, statistical secretary of th 
Northern Convention, whose father wa) 
pastor of the Mantua church for fort, 
years, is occupying the pulpit part 0) 
the time until D> Sheppards return. | 

Westmount Baptist church, Montrea) 
Can., whose pastor is Rev. Gabriel BE 
Maguire, formerly of Ruggles Stree 
church, Roxbury, Mass., will have amon) 
its summer supplies Aug. 10 and 17, Rey 
W. W. Weeks, Richmond, Va., Aug. 2) 
and 31, Rev. Austin K. de Blois, of th 
First church, Boston. The new hous 
of worship, for which David Lloy 
George turned the first sod, will be com) 
pleted in November. , 

The revival of debating in our co. 
leges is a hopeful sign that other thing 
besides athletics are claiming the et 
thusiastic attention of the students. Den 
son University reports excellent resuli 
during recent years in the line of inte: 
collegiate debates. Four teams hav 
been maintained, two of men and tw 
of women, with an enviable record ft 
debates won. “The United States shoul 
enter the permanent court of interni 
tional justice” has been the main them 
Success in this line is largely attribu 
able to the able coach, Dr. Bunyan Sper 
cer. = | 
‘ 


(Continued on page 674.) | 
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Believing and Understanding Jesus 


\EARS ago an itinerant evangelist 
visited an eastern Adirondack hamlet 
il set it aflame. Among the converts 
43 a young man who became an ardent- 
} demonstrative believer. A seasoned 
jodsman, who had seen the community 
»s through several such revivalistic 
‘apaigns, said to the young man, “Now, 
1 boy, you've started quite a blaze on 
jit stuff; if you want to hold that fire, 
r’d better begin pilin’ on some solid 
sod.” A pretty good rendering of “To 
rir faith add—knowledge.” In his iflu- 
yiating book “Toward the Understand- 
1 of Jesus,” V. G. Simkhovitch writes 
‘aere can be no doubt that many, very 
rny, believed in him; but how many 
ilerstood him? Certainly very few.” 
lis tragic circumstance is amply illus- 
ited in the Gospels and in every gen- 
ition of Christians. The closest asso- 
es of Jesus during his ministry often 
jsunderstood his words, his mission, 
| his destiny. Doubtless a measure of 
japathy is due them in view of Jesus’ 
| queness as a spiritual teacher, and their 
loreparedness; but of two things we 
| sure, namely, that Jesus was at times 
yeved by their failure to comprehend 
11, and their failure brought them sor- 
wv, embarrassment and painful disillu- 
ament. 
The Ideals of Jesus. 
This misunderstanding has continued 
ithe present time. A few centuries ago 
jievers killed their brethren who dif- 
‘ed with them in religious opinion. We 
\y find it easy to explain the inquisi- 
1s, but no amount of explanation will 
‘tify them, These believers followed a 
‘td whose central message was love, 
(se spirit was one of helpfulness, sym- 
hy and self-sacrificing ministry, and 
give themselves to the practice of cru- 
vy in the name of religion was to be 
Ity of a tragic misunderstanding of 
us, We hear the clearly stated spirit- 
and ethical teachings of our Lord, but 
{that they have no place in the prac- 
U business of living. We give him 
nage, but withhold obedience. We ad- 
ve him, respect him, worship him, but 
I that his ideal is a bit too exalted for 
vorld of this order. However politely 
_May veil it, we manage to say to him, 
Te don’t think your ideas have place in 
vorld of hard facts.” They perfectly 
ll fit the house and hour of worship, 
‘when we step out of the sanctuary we 
in an atmosphere which gives them 
_ aspect of unreality. The fact is we 
ven't faith in his high teaching. When 
al, along with some companions, acted 
the basis of Christ’s teaching, he was 
ced to say “We are fools for Christ’s 
e,” and that statement reflected the 
rld’s estimate of conduct based on the 
als of Jesus. When shall we have the 
Tage to believe Jesus, and when shall 
be ready to acknowledge boldly that 
only Practical solution of society’s ills 
1s way? 
Ve proclaim love and holiness as the 


By LESTER GEORGE SIMON 


PPE logic of the title of this 

article is the logic of religion. 
“Believing and understanding 
Jesus” is the correct order of the 
words. There can be no true un- 
derstanding of Jesus apart from 
sympathetic approach, and that is 
faith. The writer gives clear and 
colorful expression to an idea that 
many cherish with regard to the 
practical value of the Christian 
faith, He writes like one of the 
old prophets in his denunciation of 
the contradiction that exists be- 
tween an idealistic faith and the 
sordid practices of the Christian 
world. We print this article in 
the hope that it will help to make 
the ideal a little more real. 
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distinguishing marks of God’s children, 
and straightway go to our business un- 
der the urge of mammon. We are con- 
tinuing the anomaly of the war method 
in a civilized world. We join the neo- 
Plutarchians in baptizing war and _ its 
heroes, and bow in adoration of Martian 
virtues. Christianity has exalted the fact 
of the solidarity of the race, but it has not 
yet created on a wide scale, even among 
Christians, the practice of that solidarity. 
We call upon the one God who has dem- 
onstrated a planetary divine love which 
calls for catholicity of spirit and conduct, 
then we go down to our business of life 
cramped in sympathies by the barriers of 
race, caste, nationalism and a brood of 
lesser preiudices. And what can be said 
of conscientious Christian folk organizing 
under the urge of racial antipathy and 
calling upon its members to act in a 
manner which is a limitation on the kind 
of love Jesus bids a man have for his 
brother of whatever color, creed or citi- 
zenship? 

What a thraldom we have foisted onto 
the human spirit because we have failed 
to understand our Lord’s emphasis on the 
priority of life and human values! In the 
field of religion we have unwittingly 
wrought chains of observances, taboos, 
institutions and rigid ecclesiasticism until 
a man walking supposedly in the freedom 
of religion betrays the sound of clanking 
chains, and a wary world will have none 
of it. But what of the other wide areas 
of human relationship in which human 
values are outraged? Jesus is this day 
awaiting entrance to the social, economic, 
industrial, international and _ political 
worlds, where pagan ideals have impov- 
erished the bodies and souls of men, and 
made rubbish of life and human values. 

Christianity has a vitality that insures 
renewal. Eventually its vigorous life 
pushes forward in new directions and 
sloughs off harmful developments. A new 
note is now being struck. With stubborn 
insistence a new group of apostles and 


prophets is demanding that we take Jesus 
seriously. These men and women have 
discerned the spirit of Jesus and are fear- 
lessly preaching the implications of his 
teachings. The failure of the many 
schemes for social regeneration and peace 
has driven them to an examination of the 
claims of Jesus. This investigation has 
led to the acknowledgment that while 
society has long known the high and re- 
markable ideas of Jesus it has never taken 
them seriously; and now these earnest 
seekers after a way to live together in 
peace, normal development and prosperi- 
ty are demanding with apostolic fervor 
that we shall inculcate the laws of life 
learned from Jesus, regardless of all the 
initial costs of readjustment. 

impatient with all enervating sentimen- 
talism, all selfish and smug holding of 
traditions, all culpable acquiescence in un- 
Christlike practices and institutions. 

Going the Limit with Jesus. 

Has that young man, upon whom Jesus 
looked with love but who went away, at 
last come back to go the limit with Jesus? 
Listen to him: “I recognize the domina- 
tion of pagan principles and motives in 
present-day business relationships, espe- 
cially as shown in the flagrant disregard 
for human values in industry, the wide- 
spread denial of brotherhood between the 
white and colored races, and the devasta- 
tion of the greatest values in life by the 
war. I am confronted with the need for 
men and women with the spirit of Christ 
who will, at any cost, strive to make the 
principles of love and service effective in 
all these relationships throughout the 
world. I cannot do less than give my 
life for this task, and I solemnly covenant 
with God that I will earnestly seek until 
I find where I can be most effectively 
used by him. It is my purpose, with 
God’s help, to stand for the supremacy 
of human values above all other values in 
life; to make the principles of love and 
service, as exemplified in the life, the 
teaching and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
the dominating motive of my life, with 
the full realization that this commit- 
ment may involve me in personal sacri- 
fice, social ostracism and financial hard- 
ship.” And that statement is the form of 
commitment to be presented to the col- 
lege students of America by the Student 
Fellowship for Christian Life and Serv- 
ice. Sounds like a pretty lucid under- 
standing of Jesus and his gospel. Of such 
young people the world will take knowl- 
edge that they have been with Jesus. 

We recall that on the Emmaus road, 
“beginning at Moses and the prophets he 
interpreted to them in all the scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” Here 
Jesus was instructing some disciples who 
were in love with him, and here we find 
him officiating at the wedding of love and 
knowledge. What wonder that their 
hearts burned within them as their knowl- 
edge expanded in his friendly presence 
and in the light and warmth of his living 
words, 
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The Devotional Lite 


ET me offer an illustration from 

my own experience. In August, 
1907, I undertook a tour through 
Italy, Switzerland and France, tak- 
ing with me a large party of peo- 
ple. The railway company, through 
its agents, provided me with a 
special personal pass. On a cer- 
tain Sunday: I arrived in Paris, 
enroute for home, intending to 
leave the French capital on the 
Monday night. My pass was due 
to reach me from London by the 
Monday afternoon post. But on 
the Sunday, at lunch-time, an over- 
powering. impression came upon me 
that my child was ill, and that 
I ought to leave Paris by the after- 
noon express that day. The pass, 
however, had not arrived, and it 
seemed folly to waste money over 
an extra ticket. I went into my 
bedroom and spent ten quiet min- 
utes in prayer. At the end of that 
time the name of a certain agent 
flashed into my mind. “Go and 
see : he will have a pass for 
you.” I smiled at the idea for I 
knew never spent a Sun- 
day in Paris, his office being closed 
on that day. To seek him was 
useless. Nevertheless, I went to 
his office, and, to my utter sur- 
prise, found him sitting on the 
balcony. I explained my errand, 
and then he informed me that he 
had in his possession a pass which 
had been sent out for another per- 
son for use on the previous night. 


The Deeper Meaning. 


The man, however, for whom it 
was sent, had decided to wait over 
until the Monday. With that pass 
in his pocket my friend had gone 
to church on the Sunday morning. 
During the service he was strongly 
impressed that instead of . going 
out to the suburbs for the rest 
of the day, as he invariably did, 
he ought to return to his office, 
for the pass would be required. He 
had no idea I was in the city, and 
he never dreamed that I should 
require it. Let those who choose 
pooh-pooh the story; wise men 
will quietly seek for its deeper 
meaning. 

If human minds can thus act 
upon each other, why should not 
the divine and the human spirits 
be in correspondence with each 
other? As a fact there is a real 
telepathy between man and God, 


The Law of Prayer 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR 
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the basis of which is harmony be- 
tween man and God. 


Conditions of Harmony 


But there are certain conditions 
by means of which alone this har- 
mony can be realized. A man can- 
not rise from coarseness or dead- 
ness of soul to spirituality at a 
bound. There is no magic in these 
things. The first radical condition 
is acceptance of the one Mediator, 
Jesus Christ, through whom alone 
man regains harmony with God. 
Prayer, our Lord said, must be in 
his “name.” That is a vastly dif- 
ferent thing from attaching, as a 
kind of pendant, the formula, “in 
Christ’s name,” to our prayers. To 
pray in Christ’s name is to ask in 
his Spirit, his Spirit first having 
entered into us. “It is the petition 
of one,” says Frederic Godet, “who 
is so in union with Jesus that he, 
in a way, represents Christ him- 
self.” 

And the second condition is that 
we “strive” in our prayers. St. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
uses the strong word “agonize.” 
It is a picture word and discloses 
an image taken from the arena 
where men wrestled in grim earn- 
est with each other. It does not 
imply that we have to lash our- 
selves, as did the priests of Baal, 
into a fury in order to gain the 
ear of our God, but it means that 
all our being must be summoned 
into activity, that every hindrance 
must be removed from the way so 
that our spirits can, without ob- 
stacle, project themselves towards 
that divine Spirit who answers im- 
mediately he is reached. It is, in 
a word, to be completely sensitive 
to him. 


“Unanswered” Prayers 
These, then, are some of the laws 


of prayer, and in their light we 
can better understand the mean- 
ing of the facts we faced at the 
commencement of this exposition. 
We see now that mere word-say- 
ing, or bead-counting, or wheel- 
turning, or any other device that 
is lazy or mechanical, has nothing 
in common with true prayer. We 
may also see, in their light, why 
some men’s prayers fail. It may 
help us if we recall the three chief 
Bible instances of what we may 
agree for the moment to describe 
as “unanswered” prayers—i.e., the 
request of Moses to enter the prom- 
ised land, the plea of Elijah that 
he might die, and the entreaty of 
St. Paul that the thorn in his flesh 
might be removed. These emi- 
nent servants of God proffered cer- 
tain definite requests, which were 
not granted. And why not? We 
may best answer that question by 
placing each of their petitions by 
the side of the perfect prayer in 
Gethsemane, “Not my will but 
thine be done.” At once we see 
where lay their radical defect. 
These requests lacked the essen- 
tial element of true prayer. They 
represented dictation rather than 
submission to the divine will. 
Moses desired to enter the land 
of promise so that his life’s ambi- 
tion might receive its coronation. 


A Better Thing. 


Elijah’s request for death was the 
result of overstrain. St. Paul’s en- 
treaty proceeded from his pure 
desire to serve God free from phy- 
sical handicap. None of these peti- 
tions was granted; but in each case 
a far better thing was given. For 
Moses was reserved the honor of 
burial by the divine hand: an hon- 
or which could not have been his 
had he died in Canaan. For Elijah 
a rare passage home was designed: 
a far grander departure than the 
sudden disappearance of a cha- 
grined man. To the Apostle St. 
Paul special grace was given which 
enabled him to win a veritable 
triumph over almost insuperable 
difficulties. So if God withholds 
from us the thing for which we 
ask him, we may be assured that 
his Fatherhood is reserving a far 
better thing for us. Thus we may 
be absolutely certain that no true 
prayer ever remains really un- 
answered. 


———— 
a 
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?rayer as an Element of Wor- 
ship 

Perhaps the most effective, yet least 
derstood, element of the worship serv- 
se is that of prayer. And no devotional 
neeting of a young people’s group can 
‘e as effective as it should be until its 
vaders understand the values of prayer 
nd know how to use prayer to bring 
bout these values. 

| To make prayer contribute its most 
') the worship period we must know first 
f all the meaning of prayer. To what 
xtent is it an attempt to put one’s self 
a harmony with the will of God—to 
ave fellowship with the divine power 
ack of the universe? Can the ecstacy 
f{ communion with God become phar- 
saic, selfish, unsocial, or seemingly fool- 
3h before the group? 

| To what extent is prayer a matter of 
aaking petitions? What kind of peti- 
ions are justifiable? Should we pray in 
road generalities or for particular needs? 
sn’t prayer largely coming into fellow- 
hip with God to receive joy and strength 
or our lives that we may be better able 
9 meet the tasks of life in the spirit of 
he Master? Certainly it was no mere 
foincidence that a group of praying wo- 
1en in a Hillsboro saloon were the fore- 
unners of the movement to abolish the 
|quor traffic. Is there any issue facing 
he world—or our own little section of 
t+that we can talk over with God in 
wrayer in order to receive strength and 
visdom with which to meet it? Can we 
iver sense an individual or social need 
or God without prayer? 

| To what extent is prayer an expression 
of thanksgiving? Why should gratitude 
lave its place? Does God need to be 
thanked or is the value a reflex one upon 
“urselves? 

If, therefore, we can understand what 
‘ayer is, we won’t have any unnatural- 
iess about it. When prayer is given its 
eal meaning, it won’t be necessary to 
isk, “How can praying in public be made 
. wholly natural experience?” People 
vill pray in public when it is made to 
ve a vital and real part of their life. 

In the same connection should it not 
‘e asked, whether prayer does not often 
ose its value because it is talked out 
o the group—like that famous prayer 
vhich was “the most eloquent ever ad- 
lressed to a Boston audience.” 

How much does prayer depend upon 
jhe state of mind of the one who leads? 
dow much upon the state of mind of the 
vhole group? Should prayer create a 
nood or an attitude? Or how much is 
tthe result of an attitude expressed, per- 
“aps unconsciously, by the group? How 
‘ouch of prayer is essentially intellectual? 
dow much emotional? 

In making a study of what might be 
valled the mechanics of prayer for the 


* 
young people’s meeting, the following 
questions should certainly be considered: 
In view of the purpose of the devotional 
meeting, what do we wish to accomplish 
by prayer? Toward what central idea 
should prayer be directed? At what time 
in the meeting would prayer most ef- 
fectively come? Would a single prayer 
Or a group of prayers be most effective? 
How long should a prayer be? How 
about the substitution of “you” for thou’ 
in addressing God? Why do we pray, 
“In Jesus’ name?” Is there a place for 
a prayer response (a chant, or piano or 
organ response?) Would a short prayer, 
carefully worked out by the whole young 
people’s group, be useful in the ritual of 
each devotional meeting? 

Next week there will be a further discus- 
sion of the elements in a young people’s 
brogram of worship. Only as we under- 
stand them fully can we put across a better 
devotional meeting. The questions given 
may suggest others and guide an open 
forum discussion. Ask your pastor for 
books that will be helpful. 


How to Get a “Running Start” 
in the Fall 


“In September we started to work in 
real earnest, with a real ‘live wire’ as our 
president (please note that this letter is 
not from the president) and in a few 
weeks we had our work going well. A 
vacation meeting is one of the first meet- 
ings we hold. Different ideas, which are 
received by our members while on vaca- 
tion, are spoken of and bring a new im- 
petus to our work. We like to know 
what others are doing and just how they 
do it. We always have a real live social 
during the first month and welcome folks 
‘back home’ which also helps.”—Gladys 
Williamson, young people’s advisor, First 
Baptist Church, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


“Our officers are elected the latter part 
of June and take office the first Sunday 
in July. This we consider of great im- 
portance for it enables the incoming offi- 
cers during the months of light work 
to familiarize themselves with the work 
and to make their plans for the fall cam- 
paign, rather than be forced to take hold 
during the busy season when their whole 
time would be taken up with current 
events and no time left for planning. 
Enthusiasm is incited at the start of the 
fall campaign by means of a contest for 
supremacy based on the A-1 standard 
between the various groups in the union 
Before the contest is many weeks old 
the union is usually in full swing and 
the impetus is sufficient to carry out 
what would otherwise be many rough 
spots. When interest lags a new con- 
test on a different basis is started and so 
on throughout the entire year.”—Roger 
Edward Davis. chairman publicity com- 
mittee, Fifth B. Y. P. U., Washington. 
Da.G. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


“Now for getting a start in the fall, 
that seems the hardest part of the so- 
ciety’s program. Until last year we could 
not get our regular members back, hence 
it was difficult to start campaigns for new 
members. Last year the society became 
interested in our summer assembly at 
Coeur d’ Alene and became so interested 
that they earned $150 to send fifteen dele- 
gates and in the end so many went along 
that we had thirty delegates out of an 
enrolment of fifty in our society. After 
spending ten days at Weonahome and 
hearing the plans that other of our so- 
cieties were using, all were anxious for 
our regular meetings to begin. It is 
needless to say that they were all at the 
first meeting ready to begin a worth 
while year. We are now raising money 
to send more delegates back this year 
and I think that if any society once tries 
this plan it will find that the summer as- 
semblies give them their ‘running start’ 
for the next year.”—Helen E. Diebel, 
president B. Y. P. U., Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


“Elections come in September and we 
have a reception to the young people of 
the city shortly afterwards with special 
invitations to the schools and colleges.” 
—C. E. Bittle, president section 1, Third 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


Edward Bok, criticizing our American 
educational system that turns out “lip 
lazy American,” says in his article in the 
August Century: “Tt is curious that the 
American man, with his perceptions al- 
ways alive to assets, has not sensed the 
value of a trained speaking voice. There 
are few possessions more of an asset 
than the ability to speak distinctly and 
to know where to put the emphasis, 
whether a man is a salesman or an exe- 
cutive anxious to make his points effect- 
ive in speaking to a business conference, 
before a board of directors, a committee, 
or a public audience. It is one of the 
most valuable ‘selling’ qualities a man 
can possess, whether he is selling a bill 
of merchandise or making a point in ar- 
gument. Nothing is of equal value to the 
lawyer impressing a jury or bench, it is 
the chief asset to the preacher, it is in- 
valuable to the statesman, it is the in- 
strument of success with the public 
speaker. Yet apparently we pay not the 
slightest attention to the almost complete 
absence of a study of the subject in our 
schools and colleges, save in two or three 
colleges—and permit generation after 
generation to inherit our national lip- 
laziness. We are known in other coun- 
tries for our slurring speech and our 
carelessness of pronunciation, and yet an 
era of international relations faces our 
children for which we should equip them 
with all the natural qualities necessary 
for their greatest efficiency.” 


THE. BAPTIS} 


The Chimney Corner — | 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Our Summer Contest Entries 


FJERE are half of the compositions en- 

tered in our contest on “The Thing 
I Like to do the Most.” You will see 
how they vary! The remaining composi- 
tions will appear next week. The prize 
goes to Dora Blake, because the thing 
she likes to do is not only well toid for 
an eleven-year-old girl, but it is so Chris- 
tian and also so jolly a bit of service. 
Suppose every church had a M. 8S. H. 
club! 

PRIZE WINNER. 

The Thing I Like To Do The Best. 
By Dora Blake, New York (11 years old) 

We have a little club in my Sunday 
school ciass. Everybody in the class be- 
longs. We have a name. It is called 
M. <S. Hi: ‘but ’1 will “tell yotawhatiit 
means. It means “making somebody 
happy.” We wrote to the Chimney Cor- 
ner lady a year ago to ask for sugges- 
tions what to do, and we have done them 
ever since. It is like this: Our teacher 
makes us slips of paper with something 
to do printed on it. Suppose you foilow 
me last month. I drew a slip of paper, 
but I don’t tell anybody what it says, 
but go home and do it secretly, and then 
when our monthly club meeting comes 
I am ready to take it there. 

Perhaps you don’t know about the slips 
of paper. Well, they say all sorts of 
things, and you never can guess before- 
hand what it will be, so you are on tip- 
toe to guess. Once it said: “Make five 
nice valentines for our special old ladies.” 
Another time mine said: “Write an amus- 
ing letter to make a special little sick 
boy laugh.” That was very jolly to do, 
for I laughed myself, first. 

There are cight in my class, and that 
means eight secrets in the air, which is 
very exciting, of course. Then when club 
day comes we meet and it is like Christ- 
mas morning with all our secrets to be 
unwrapped and shown off. ‘Then our 
teacher tells us what we are to do about 
delivering our presents, for making them 
is only half the fun. One month our 
slips of paper said: “Please learn the 
enclosed verse to recite on May 15.” We 
wondered and wondered where we were 
to recite, but that was a secret until club 
day, then we found out that there were 
three old ladies having a birthday party 
at the Home For The Aged, and we 
went there to help them celebrate. We 
each had three little hand-made presents, 
one for every one of the three old ladies, 
and they were very happy. We played 
games with them. Easy games, I mean, 
that they could do with their minds, like 
riddles, and guessing games, or hide the 
thimble. 


Well, do you see why this is the thing 
I like to do the best? It is such fun for 


little girls, and we feel that we afe help- 
ing. for.I forgot to tell you that our 
teacher gets the names of sick and shut- 
in people from our church visitor, so that 
we help people who would be really 
Jonely without us. We like keeping it 
all secret, and I think there may be peo- 
ple in our church who will be awfully sur- 
prised when they read this in the Chim- 
ney Corner. But I asked my teacher 
and she said it would be all right tc 
write it, because it realiy and truly is the 
thing I like to do the best of ali; and I 
think God likes it too. When we had a 
lesson on “Inasmuch as ye did it to 
cne of the least of these,” I thought 
maybe it meant our club. Anyhow now 
you know what I like to do the best. 


The Thing I Like Best. 
By Alfreda Jeffery, Patton, Pa. 

1 like best to. go to nature clubs in the 
woods and meadows, and by lakes and 
ponds. We take our lunch along and eat 
it in the woods. We study about birds 
and animals. We have moved to another 
place now so I can’t go anymore. 

Play. 
By Viola Kruener, Flushing, N. Y. (7 years 
old) 

I lke to play because it is lots of 
fun. I play with Dorothy. I like to 
play tag and house and stooping tag. I 
like to play with a doll house because I 
like to put the dolls to bed and they 
go to sleep. They are very good. | 
like them because they are very good. I 


take a walk with them every day and 
night. We have good fun. Sometimes I 
read. I play on the piano a half an hour. 


I have a muff and fur and hat for my 
doll| I have a teddy bear and rabbit. 


Music. 

By Harry Kruener, Flushing, N. Y. (8 

years old) 

I like to play the piano best because 
I am very fond of music. I practice an 
hour every day except on Sunday. I 
have played about half a year. I used to 
play the piano half an hour for about 
two months. I am in the middle of the 
book. I like to play “The Mocking 
Bird;” “Nearer, my God, to Thee;” 
“Come Thou Almighty King;” “Come 
All Ye Faithful;” ‘“America;” and the 
“Mercury Galop.” I like to play duets 
with my sister. She has played about 
two months and practices half an hour 
every day. Would you like to play the 
piano? Iam up to Linwood Waltz. That 
is a duet. 


The Thing I Like To Do The Most. 
By Wilma Barker, Cuyahoaa Falls, Ohio 
(10 years old) 

The thine I like to do the best is read 
the Bible so that I can get my Sunday- 
school lesson and learn about Jesus and 
all the things he did for us. And to 

learn how God created the earth. 

I went to church school on Wednes- 


day afternoon during school term, 
learned to say all the books in the Ok 
and New Testaments. I memorized man; 
verses of the Bible. 


A Matter of Business 
By Mrs. Ora A. CLEMENT 

{T WAS time for the every-membe 

canvass for subscriptions and the dea 
cons and trustees were laying plans fo! 
a great ingathering. When all was com 
plete and the list of solicitors was rea 
it was observed that the usual course o 
procedure had been followed. The ver 
large contributors whose _ subscription 
always came in easily were assigned t 
the most successful business men of th 
board. The very poor, the indifferen 
the backsliders and the brothers-in-lay 
were mostly assigned to women solic’ 
tors. The lady-with-a-mind-of-her-ow' 
spoke up. 

“I am willing to serve this church i 
any capacity possible,” she said, “and 
have solicited subscriptions every yez 
for many years. However, in the fac 
of all that is said nowadays about e 
ficiency I think it is out of order to as 
me to do this work.” 


The men wagged their heads in 4a 
lant protest against her implied sel 
abnegation. She immediately turned 1 
the chairman of the board of trustees, 
prosperous merchant. “Mr. Hayes, nm 
children are now away from home, Ia: 
not kept very busy about the house, ¢ 
I would like very much to do some wo! 
outside the home where I have spent tl 
last twenty-five years. Will you emplc 
me, at a salary, to do your collecting?” 


Mr. Hayes colored, fidgeted and tric 
to evade the question. “Well, no 
really, Mrs. Beacon, I would—that is, 
mean—” 


She turned to another trustee. “W! 
you employ me to sell life insurance fi 
you, Mr. McDonald?” 

Mr. McDonald was speechless and t! 
good woman laughed. 

“Of course you would not. I amn 
a business woman—was never train’ 
for business. I could not sell bread | 
a famine or collect money with a fin 
tooth comb. Is it reasonable or fair ) 
send me and other women like me 0: 
to collect for the Lord? Must the Loré 
work be done with tools you would d: 
card in your own business?” 

The brethren saw light and the solic: 
ing committee list was revised wi! 
ability and practice considered as well} 
willingness to serve. The increased st 
scriptions brought in indicate that M: 
Beacon was right and the trustees agt 
that henceforth they will let the wom! 
serve according to their gifts while 
men will not shirk their reasonal? 
service. 


lugust 9, 1924 
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Among Ourselves 


Personal Message from Dr. 


| Aitchison 
1TAVING been at the heart of the co- 
operative program of Northern Bap- 
tts for the last five years, I may be 
prdoned a brief personal word as I close 
17 official relations to the work. There 
<2 many things which could be said 
it to attempt to set them forth now 
ywuld make a statement too lengthy for 
gaeral reading. What I shall say at 
ts time will therefore be stated as 
tefly as possible. 


As we come to the close of the New 
\orld Movement period I wish to call 
gention particularly to the progress at- 
tned as a result of our cooperative ef- 
f-ts. For a full setting forth of the facts 
cr people are asked to refer to the fifth 
enual report of the General Board of 
lomotion, in which facts are set forth 
siphically in a series of tables and 
carts. In addition to these facts the fol- 
lving considerations are worthy of 
‘reful attention: 


|. The purpose which called into being 
[2 cooperative program was that all in- 
fests participating should so work to- 
.her as to be able more effectively to 
“ry out the great command of our 
[rd. This hope has been realized in 
it. This spirit must ever be dominant 
‘any successful cooperative under- 
cing, 

”. At the beginning of the cooperative 
yvement a survey was made of the 
eds of each organization. These facts 
ire all brought together and formed the 
sis of the united appeal. In the light 
the experience of these years adjust- 
nts and readjustments of askings have 
’m made, with the purpose of dealing 
‘tly with the needs of each organiza- 
‘nas the needs are compared with the 
eds of all other organizations. At this 
nt perfection has not yet been reached. 
‘ywever, that commendable progress has 
’m made in the right direction is gen- 
lly admitted. So long, therefore, as 
» churches and friends upon whom all 
‘sanizations are dependent for adequate 
port can be assured that a more 
‘ternal and equitable basis of budget 
Iding is being developed, there is 
“ry encouragement for a continued and 
arged support from our churches. 


The results of the last five years 
ve proved beyond a doubt that our 
arches generally favor the united ap- 
M for the support of the work of our 
‘ional societies and boards, state con- 
ations, standard city mission societies 
I schools and colleges, rather than the 
‘mer competitive methods of raising 
‘ds. These organizations are the 
aored and trusted agencies of the de- 
mination, created and maintained by 
churches to carry on their work, and 
| churches desire that each organiza- 
‘a shall receive its fair share of support 


on the basis of the extent of the work 
being done by it. 


4. The right of individuals or churches 
to designate their gifts for any one of the 
participating organizations or for a de- 
finite piece of work for a given organiza- 
tion is freely and cheerfully recognized. 
It could not be otherwise and maintain 
our time-honored belief in Baptist inde- 
pendence. So long, however, as our 
churches are permitted voluntarily (with- 
out force or coercion of any kind) to 
adopt the unified budget and designate 
their gifts to be divided on an established 
Pro rata basis among all the organiza- 
tions which Northern Baptist churches 
are supporting, the spirit of independence 
and also the spirit of cooperation are 
most effectively maintained. Under such 
a program the success of each organiza- 
tion is dependent upon a like degree of 
success for all organizations. So long 
as our cooperative program continues on 
this basis progress and advances far he- 
yond present attainments will be pos- 
sible. 


5. The denomination has put forth ear- 
nest and painstaking effort to profit by 
the experience of the last five years, and 
to strengthen the whole cooperative 
movement. To this end the convention at 
Atlantic City approved a report which 
was later submitted to each participating 
organization for action and then finally 
ratified by the convention at Milwaukee. 


Fear Not 


By CrypE Epwin Tuck 


E need not fear when we have done 
our best 

To take a little sadness from some heart 

Or courage to some broken soul impart 

Or bring hope back into some cheerless 


breast 

But each of us his own reward must 
earn; 

By what we give our lives are measured 
here— 


To some a smile, perhaps to some a tear; 

Bread cast upon the waters will return. 

Although our worldly wealth may mea- 
ger be, 

We all can drop, while passing in the 
throng, 

A thought of health, a word of cheer, a 
song, 

For troubled hearts that struggle to be 
free. 

Our only mission is to love and serve, 

To overcome, and selfishness destroy, 

Change weakness into strength and grief 
to joy; 

From duty’s pathway let us never swerve. 

So what the future holds we need not 
fear, 

If we for others’ weal have given all, 

When long, cool shadows in life’s even- 
ing fall 

To warn us that the journey’s end is near. 


It should be borne in mind clearly that 
the organization of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation and the program 
under which it is now working represent 
the mature thinking and conviction of 


the denomination as expressed by two 
conventions and by all organizations 
Participating in the united program. 


Therefore the new Board of Missionary 
Cooperation and its leaders are entitled 
to receive the hearty confidence and 
generous support of all our people. Dr. 
W. H. Bowler, who has been elected as 
acting secretary, is a man of wide éx- 
perience in general denominational work. 
He is loved and honored by all who know 
him. He has worked by my side for sev- 
eral years with a spirit of devotion and 
effectiveness which has won for him my 
highest esteem. He is a man of God 
Dr. Bowler is worthy of the utmost con 
fidence and support of all our people. 

During the last few years Northern 
Baptists have been going to school in 
budget making and in a study of busi- 
nesslike and fraternal administration, so 
that now the denomination is prepared 
as never before for an intelligent, aggres- 
sive, and united advance in kingdom 
building. 

It is inconceivable that any of our 
churches or organizations should fail to 
hold the advances which have been made. 
Some may be sorely tempted to slacken 
their pace or to return to former stand- 
ards. An adequate sense of the magni- 
tude of the task Christ has committed 
to his church would prevent such a 
course. All that has been accomplished 
should be regarded as but a stepping- 
stone to higher attainments. 

In closing permit me briefly but with 
sincere gratitude to thank Northern Bap- 
tists for the confidence, love and hearty 
support which has been accorded to me 
during the years in which I have served 
the denomination as leader of the united 
program. May I also in concluding my 
official relationship appeal to our 
churches to put forth their utmost efforts 
to increase their support during this first 
year of the new Board of Missionary Co- 
operation. Cordially yours, 

J. Y. Aitchison. 


Colorado Letter 


By JAMEs ASA WHITE 

Summer time in Colorado is quite an 
active season from the point of view of 
tourists, but not always so active on the 
part of church folks. The mountains 
are much more alluring than church pews 
for a good many of our folk during the 
months of June, July and August. How- 
ever, every one is entitled to a vacation 
and where could one spend it better than 
in the wonderful mountains of our state? 

The associational season began with 
the Gunnison Valley association at Aus- 
tin, July 15-18 and the San Luis Valley 
at Alamosa, July 28-29. These will be 
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followed by the Southwestern associa- 
tion at Pagosa Springs, Aug. 1-3; East- 
ern at Simla, Aug. 20-22; Southwestern at 
Camp, Aug. 22-24; Colorado, Midland, 
Aug. 27-28; Southern, First church, 
Pueblo, Sept. 16-18; and the Rocky 
Mountain at Longmount, Sept. 23-25. 

Secretary Palmer reports collections 
for the month not quite up to standard 
owing to the vacation period. In fact, 
the receipts are quite below the amount 
of payroll for state workers. 

Colorado people have just had the 
privilege of entertaining the thirty-third 
anniversary convention of the B. Y. P. 
U. of A., July 9-13. Registrations come 
very close to the 2500 mark. Dr. W. FE. 
Ripley, director of religious education 
for Colorado, served as general chairman 
and everything was done to make the 
young people have a good time. 

The Gunnison Valley Bible Conference 
met at Eckert, Colo., July 21-24. The 
general theme of the conference was 
Christian life service. In addition to the 
local workers in the association, ad- 
dresses were made by President White 
of Colorado Woman’s College, Director 
Ripley, Mrs. F. I. Smith, representing the 
women. and Mrs. C. M. Philbrick, head of 
the elementary Sunday school division. 
The attendance at the conference was 
not so large as expected. At the last 
meeting of the Gunnison association it 
was voted to take over this assembly and 
this will probably mean the development 
of a western Colorado Baptist summer 
assembly. 


A number of improvements are being 
made at the Colorado Woman's College 
looking forward to a very greatly in- 
creased enrolment in the fall. A large 
section of the campus is being put into 
lawn which will add very much to the 
beauty of the college campus. The presi- 
dent’s house will be completed around 
Sept. 15. It is a beautiful colonial style 
and will be a memorial to the Forbes 
family of the First Baptist Church of 
Denver. 


Along the Pacific Coast 
By Lronarp W. RILEy 
This time the bouquet goes to Rev. 
A. H. Bailey, executive secretary of the 
East Washington and North Idaho Con- 


vention. His annual convention met 
at Walla Walla, May 12-15, and 
three other Northwest conventions 


were in session at the same time. The 
first annual, however, to reach my desk 
is Doctor Bailey’s. Two months is 
certainly plenty of time for the issuing 
of an annual after the adjournment of 
the meeting. I recall one secretary who 
once mailed his annual just one week 
after the adjournment of the conven- 
tion. This record’ was made just to 
prove that there is no real reason for 
such publications to be delayed so long 
as is usually the case. 

Doctor Bailey’s annual is an attractive 
publication containing the usual informa- 
tion. The president of the convention 
is Mr. J. V. McCall of Hay. The sum- 
mary shows that there are sixty-nine 
churches in this convention field and 
fifty ordained ministers. The total mem- 


bership is 6793 and the number of bap- 
tisms reported for the year, 340. Other 
figures would be given were it not for 
the failure to give grand totals on the 
last page. 

The resolution adopted at this annual 
gathering. at Walla Walla concerning 
Linfield College is so sensible and so 
encouraging to the administrators of our 
college that I am sure I will be par- 
doned for including it in this letter. 

“RESOLVED that we heartily approve 
and endorse the present administration 
of Linfield College under President 
Leonard W. Riley, through whose ef- 
forts the college has been brought to its 
present high standard of Christian teach- 
ing which presents to our young people 
the Christian ideal life with such lasting 
impressions and influence. 

“We further wish to express our con- 
fidence in the competency of the board 
of trustees to deal with the problems of 
the college, feeling that by reason of 
their continued close contact with col- 
lege affairs their judgment is depend- 
able.” 


Californians Call. 


The travel north and south, as well as 
east and west, by auto is heavier than 
any of us realize. Every day I hear of 
friends making the trip from ocean to 
ocean and during the past week I have 
had the pleasure of calls from several 
California friends. This is one advan- 
tage of remaining at home during the 
summer season. My friends are always 
welcome. 

Rev. Joseph B. Travis of Hanford, 
Cal., has been spending some time in the 
state of Washington, preaching for our 
church at Kelso. Brother Travis is well 
known in Oregon, having been pastor at 
Grants Pass some years ago. 

Mr. George P. Cortner, business man- 
ager of Redlands University, with his 
wife and two daughters, passed through 
on his way north to Vancouver, B. (Ga 
This is his first trip to the north Pacific 
coast. Mr. Cortner is a live wire and 
a great asset to Redlands University. I 
know other Baptist colleges which would 
welcome to their staff of workers such 
a man as George P. Cortner. 

Another caller was Prof. James R. Mc- 
Killop, principal of the high school at 
Selma, Cal. Mr. McKillop is a son of 
Rev. Ronald McKillop, who wrought ac- 
ceptably for so many years in Oregon. 
He graduated from Linfield College in 
1902. He reports 1100 students in his 
institution and the recent dedication of 
a $250,000 science hall. Such reports 
from our high schools should enable the 
readers of THE Baptist to appreciate the 
possibilities, as well as the needs, of our 
colleges in these modern days. 


Baptists at Mt. Hermon. 


The Federate School of Missions held 
at Mt. Hermon, California, July 5-12, had 
among its speakers two Baptist minis- 
ters, Rev. Creed Gawthrop, superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon of North 
Carolina, who lectured on “The Present 
Status of the Fight for Prohibition,” and 
Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave, Baptist Hindu 
from India, who works among the 
Hindus of California. The registration 
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at this eighteenth annual session was 24 
Mrs. Jeanette Wallace Emrich, form 
missionary in Mesopotamia, lectured 
two study books, “Of One Blood” 
Speer, and “China’s Challenge to Chr 
tianity” by Porter, while Rev. Edwa 
Perry, Yunnan, China, taught a class | 
“China’s Real Revolution.” There we. 
present at Mt. Hermon three missionari 
from China, one from the Philippin| 
and the matron of the Sheldon Jacks, 
School at Sitka, Alaska, who gave mu} 
information at the “Twilight Hour wi 
the Missionaries.” On Thursday, Jy 
10, the different denominations held th: 
separate rallies, that for the Bapti) 
being presided over by Mrs. R. E. Bea) 
and addressed by Rev. L. J. Hanson, pi: 
tor of the Baptist church at Alameda 
Personals. | 
Rev. F. M. Dean of Colon, Mich, |. 
sumed the pastorate of the First Bapt 
Church of Payette, Idaho, June 22. } 
Dean drove through from Michigan 
his car.—Rev. Willis E. Pettibone is | 
ported to have resigned the pastorate’ 
the Baptist church at Oregon City | 
order to accept a call to the Sixth A’ 
nue church, Tacoma.—Rev. Franklin: 
Huling has resigned at Pendleton, O1 
to accept a call to Salt Lake City.-R) 
Harold L. Proppe, after four years 0% 
student pastorate at Independence, hr: 
ing graduated from Linfield Colleget 
June, has removed to Chicago, where} 
has become assistant to Dr. S. J. Reid 
the Tabernacle church, in connects 
with which he will attend the North 
Baptist Theological Seminary. -—— R) 
Walter L. Bailey, who graduated fri 
Linfield College in 1923, has resigned i 
pastorate at Carlton and enters Rocts 
ter Theological Seminary in Septemll 
He has been called to the pastorate) 
a church near Rochester.—Elmer ! 
Dierks, Linfield 1924, will also enter | 
Rochester Seminary this fall. 


Mrs. Montgomery’s Translation. | 


To all Baptist readers I wish hear} 
to recommend Mrs. Helen Barrett Mit 
gomery’s translation of the Gospel: 
have read this through once and am 1} 
reading it the second time with more! 
terest than I have ever before fount 
any translation of the New Testam! 
She has done a most remarkable pt 
of work and as Baptists we have rea? 
to be proud of a woman who has set 
as president of the Northern Baptist (r 
vention and now has issued an itt 
pendent translation of the Gospels w< 
compares very favorably with those 1! 
by Moffat, Goodspeed and others wi 
reputations have been made as schof 
This little book costs only twenty 
cents and may be had from our Pub’ 
tion Society. I know of no better ? 
to spend 25 cents and no better gift 
make to one’s friends. 
Linfield College, Oregon. 


A New Adventure in Coof! 
ation ) 

Hes some time the officers and ny 
bers of the board of managers ol! 
Woman’s Home Mission Society ' 
been aware of the desire of the Pé 
coast states for a woman’s missio! 
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‘ung women in the far west, because of 
} distance and expense involved in at- 
jadance at the Baptist Missionary 
‘aining School of Chicago and also be- 
(use many of our Baptist girls are at- 
jading schools which are not affiliated 
‘th the denomination. Several months 
Lo officers of the South Pacific district 
‘ote the board regarding possible co- 
(eration between the Home Mission So- 
ity and the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
(hool in the establishment of a woman’s 
;ssionary training department. 

During the annual meetings in Milwau- 
le several conferences were held be- 
een the president of the Berkeley Bap- 
't Divinity School, several of its 
‘ustees, representative women from the 
‘ast states and representatives of the 
-oman’s Home Mission Society and the 
lowing facts were brought out in the 
(scussions: 

For two or three years the divinity 
\hool has admitted women students and 
\s been looking forward to the estab- 
|hment of a woman’s missionary train- 
ig department. The Berkeley Divinity 
shool offers many courses in Bibical, 
istorical and practical subjects and its 
‘cation near the University of California 
fords many facilities both in the ciass 
foms and in the library. The San Fran- 
sco Bay Cities Union and some of the 
ger churches provide varied oppor- 
nities for missionary students to gain 
)tual experience in mission work. 


Plans for Women’s Course. 


The report of the conferences was pre- 
nted at the June meeting of the board 
.d unanimous approval of cooperation 
th the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
-hool in the establishment of a woman’s 
issionary training department was 
‘ted. The curriculum will parallel to a 
‘nsiderable extent the courses given in 
e Baptist Missionary Training School 
| Chicago and will include, in addition 
| the Bible work, other subjects which 
fe necessary in the training of those de- 
‘ing missionary appointment. The de- 
‘ls are yet in the making but women 
adents will be welcome at the coming 
‘mester, opening August 18. The div- 
‘ty school has plans under way looking 
ward a woman’s building, also the 
Ovision of scholarships and the election 
"a dean of women on the faculty. 
These new plans will afford young 
omen living on the Pacific coast an 
‘usual opportunity to secure the best 
training for missionary and religious 
ork. Students desiring information re- 
tding courses or expense should ad- 
ess President Claiborne Milton Hill, 
orkeley Baptist Divinity School, 2606 
wight Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

For young women in the Middle West 
d East the Baptist Missionary Train- 
% School located in Chicago offers a 
tiety of courses and every opportunity 
t practice work. Address Mrs. Clara 
_ Pinkham, President, 2969 Vernon 
venue, Chicago, for information. 
atherine S. Westfall, Executive Secre- 
tary, Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 
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Pittsburgh Association 
By R. G. Pierson 

The western Pennsylvania Baptists 
gathered at Ridgeview for their summer 
assembly from July 14 to 21. Ridgeview 
is located forty-seven miles east of Pitts- 
burgh in the beautiful foothills of the 
Allegheny mountains. It was a happy, 
enthusiastic and earnest group that gath- 
ered for the week of study and fellow- 


ship. The place, the weather and the 
fine faculty under the direction of 
Dean Havard Griffith made it an 
ideal gathering. It was the largest 


summer assembly ever held in western 
Pennsylvania. On Friday 250 had regis- 
tered and by Saturday fifty more had ar- 
rived for the week-end sessions. On 
Sunday at least 450 folks had gathered 
for the splendid program. Five asso- 
ciations were represented and forty-six 
churches sent delegates. The faculty 
consisted of Havard Griffith, dean; Rev. 
R. G. Pierson, Rev. M. R. Palmer, Rev. 
John W. Elliott, Rev. L. Foster Wood, 
Rev. I. G. Matthews, Rev. W. G. Rus- 
sell, Rev. H. J. Whalen, L. E. VanKirk, 
Miss Florence Carman, Rev. C. H. Rust, 
Miss Elizabeth Finn, Rev. Paul Alden, 
Lewis C. Walkinshaw, registrar and 
Harry Tully, director of music. 

One of the features of the assembly 
was the vesper service, conducted by 
the assembly pastor, R. G. _ Pierson. 
These services were largely attended and 
were planned to lead up to the life 
service meeting on Sunday afternoon. 
At this service the pastor spoke on “The 
Challenge of Christ.” Thirty-two young 
people publicly dedicated their lives for 
definite Christian service at this meet- 
ing. The evening programs were of a 
popular nature and drew not only the 
assembly people but also the summer 
people living on the grounds. Dr. C. 
Wallace Petty gave a great message on 
Monday night, on “You see what you 
are looking for’ Dr. Whalen on Tues- 
day night was at his best as he spoke 


on “The Sunny Side of Life.” The twa 
musical nights, when the Pittsburgh 
Artists’ quartet sang, were rich treats. 


The first night the quartet sang “The 
Holy City” and the second night gave 
a popular concert. Dr. W. H. Main 
gave his lecture entitled “The Family 
in the Basement.” It was a lecture full 
of good advice for young people. On 
Saturday evening there were seven grad- 
uates who had completed the, three- 
years’ course. Dr. Elliott brought the 
message. It was a strong address and 
prepared all for Sunday, the great day 
of the assembly. Rev. Chas. H. Rust 
of Wilkensburg preached two helpful 
sermons on Sunday on the _ subjects 
“Keeping Faith with Jesus” and “The 
Answering Christ.” Great credit is due 
Dr. Havard Griffith, for the fine spirit 
that prevailed all through the assembly. 
Great things are being planned for next 
year at Ridgeview. 
Ordinations. 

The ordination services of Rev. H. 
H. Wilson were held Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 9 at the First church, Mc- 
Keesport, with Rev. P. H. Lynch, pas- 
tor, presiding. Rev. E. L. Krumreig 
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of Bethel church, Carrick, presented the 
report and recommendations of the per- 
manent council. Rev. W. C. Chappell 
gave the charge to the candidate and 
Rev. Henry Madtes of Belle Vernon, 
the charge to the church. The sermon 
was preached by Rey. A. J. Bonsall, from 
the text, “For a great door and effectual 
is opened unto me, and there are many 
adversaries.” (1 Cor. 16:9.) The ordina- 
tion prayer was offered by Rev. P. H. 
Lynch and the benediction by Mr. Wil- 
son. Mr. Wilson has been with the 
Charleroi church for two years and has 
recently accepted a call to East Brady. 

Rey. Frank Cech was ordained on Sun- 
day, July 13 in the Slovak church of 
Monaca. The scripture lesson was read 
by Rev. M. Steucsek of Creighton. The 
charge to the church was given by Rev. 
V. Kralisch of Cleveland and the charge 
to the candidate by Rev. L. B. Ford of 
Woodlawn. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. V. Hlad of Chicago. Several 
candidates were baptized at this sery- 
ice by the pastor. 

Notes. 

Rev. L. B. Stivers and family were 
given a reception by the Emmanuel 
church, July 10. Words of greeting were 
brought by Dr. C. Wallace Petty, Rev. 
A. J. R. Schumaker, Rev. A. J. Bonsall 
for the Baptists and by three neighbor- 
ing pastors for the other denominations. 
The district in which Emmanuel is lo- 
cated is fast building up and the outlook 


-for growth under the leadership of Mr. 


Stivers is promising. 

Rev. George F. McElvein began his 
ministry with the Knoxville church on 
July 6. On the sixteenth the church 
formally welcomed the pastor and his 
family. Mr. J. O. McKay presided and 
the following spoke words of welcome: 
Rev. W. C. Chappell, Rev. L. J. Ram- 
sey, a classmate of the new pastor, Rey. 
G. J. Buck, the supply pastor for the 
church, and Rev. J. F. Ray of the United 
Presbyterian church. 

Dr. C. Wallace Petty was the speaker 
at two union services on July 13 at Wash- 
ington, Pa., and on July 20, at Wood- 
lawn, Pa. 

Five received the hand of fellowship 
at the Mt. Lebanon church on July 6. 
The pastor, Rev. R. G. Pierson has re- 
ceived fifty new members since his com- 
ing to the field last November. During 
the pastor’s absence the pulpit supplies 
will be: Rev. D. N. Boswell, Rev. A. 
J. R. Schumaker, Rev. J. S. Jewel, the 
Gideons and Mr. Harry Bainbridge. 


Obituary 


A beautiful Christian life ended its 
earthly pilgrimage in the passing of Mrs. 
James A. Graves, July 11, at Appelgate, 
Cal., at the age of eighty. She was born 
in Kentucky. She moved to Illnois when 
nineteen, joining the Baptist church and 
becoming active in Sunday-school work. In 
1884 she moved to Denver. joined the First 
Baptist church there by letter, continuing 
there her activity in Sunday-school work 
until 1902 when she moved to California. 
She leaves to mourn her loss her husband. 
a sister-in-law, Mrs. Mary IL. Cooper of 
Denver, two nieces and two nephews. 


Rev. John A. Tidd of North Uxbridge, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the First 


church of Gardner, Mass., where he be- 
gins work Sept. 1. 


ns 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 666.) 


W. B. Morris, field secretary of Al- 
len’s Baptist sanitarium at Robinson, 
Ill., reports that Rev. J. S. Brinkman of 
Roodhouse has been a patient and 
through the ministry of the sanitarium is 
rapidly getting back to vigorous health. 

Lack of space forbids reporting in full 
the splendid results of the numerous 
vacation schools held over the land. 
First church, La Crosse, Wis., joins the 
long line in reporting the enthusiastic 
support of the church members, the 
hilarious fidelity of the children and the 
voluntary service of the teachers. W. 
S. Stewart is the pastor. 

The Boston letter last week called at- 
tention to the fact that J. F. Watts, pas- 
tor at Northampton, Mass., for twelve 
years, goes to Lawrence, Kan., as pastor 
of the First church there. We now learn 
that C. M. Thomas, for some time serv- 
ing as university pastor at Boulder, Colo., 
has accepted a call to similar work in 
connection with the University of Kan- 
sas and the Haskell Institute. Lawrence 
is to be congratulated on securing two 
such men as Watts and Thomas. 


Clinton Wunder still continues to 
draw great crowds to his church in 
Rochester, N. Y. Recently he preached 
a sermon on “America” before the Sons 
and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Wunder made a trip to Chi- 
cago to get hold of the material for his 
sermon which he found in the film made 
by D. W. Griffith with the title “The 
Romance of a Hundred Million People.” 
After describing the picture, which 
faithfully and dramatically sets forth the 
birth of the United States out of the 
travail of the war of the revolution, Mr. 
Wunder pilloried the trend of the times 
which seeks to make the dollar rule 
America. “Shall the dollar rule Ameri- 
ca? Malefactors of great wealth often 
escape the law, or, being tried, often es- 
cape conviction. Men sell their brains 
to illegal traffic. Women sell their bod- 
ies for dollars. A mess of pottage is 
still being exchanged for the soul. Crime 
increases because often money insures 
immunity or a light sentence. All Amer- 
ica doubts the conviction of two edu- 
cated, but degenerate, youths because 
$15,000,000 backs their defense. Thou- 
sands idle at Palm Beach, Newport, or 
on the California coast spend money 
they have never earned, while thousands 
of babies die for want of milk and care. 
No nation can serve God and mammon. 
Our democracy is at the cross-roads. 
The dollar beckons us to go one way. 
God invites to the other road. Which 
shall we take? If we continue to follow 
the dollar, we mortgage our national 
soul beyond power to pay and the debt 
of interest will plunge us in ruin.” This 
modern type of homiletics fills the 
church, but back of it is a magnetic youth 
with burning enthusiasm for Christ, at- 
tractive personality and a mind trained 
by the schools and by business experi- 
ence. 


Rev. E. P. Brand, D. D. for many years 
superintendent of missions and executive 
secretary of the Illinois Convention died 
at his home in Normal, Ill., on Wednes- 
day, July 30. The funeral services were 
conducted by his pastor, Rev. George 
Sneath, others assisting, on Friday, Aug. 
1. A more extended notice of the life 
and work of Dr. Brand will appear next 
week. 


Frederick G. Davies, for nearly five 
years director of promotion in South- 
ern California, closed his work on July 
31. Expressions of high regard were 
given by all his associates. He was pas- 
tor of the church at Santa Ana, Cal., be- 
fore taking up the work of general pro- 
motion, and doubtless he will again find 
himself fully engaged in the duties of 
the pastorate which he loves so dearly 
and for which he is so eminently fitted. 


Mrs. Horace W. Tilden has been mak- 
ing her home in Waterville, Me., since 
her husband died. The editor while a 
young man in college sat under the min- 
istry of Dr. Tilden who was then pas- 
tor of the First church, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The fine Christian character, cul- 
ture and service of Dr. and Mrs. Tilden 
during those formative years in the life 
of the students of Des Moines University 
left their impress which has never been 
effaced. ‘Their works do follow them.” 


The accompanying cut of the First 
church, Amboy, Ill., reveals the fine lines 
and the splendid proportions of the build- 
ing recently dedicated. The old build- 
ing was destroyed by fire in February, 
1923. Fred Baldus, the popular pastor, 
has the confidence and love of the en- 
tire community. The new building is 
equipped for worship, education, recrea- 
tion and the social gatherings of the peo- 


FIRST CHURCH BUILDING, AMBOY, ILLINOIS 
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ple and cost $30,000, all of which y 
provided for on the day of dedication) 


Nellie V. Beebe of the First chur). 
Oak Park, Ill., is on her way to Yj] 
of China Mission in Chansha, China, 
a graduate nurse to take charge of t 
training of native nurses in the hospi| 
there. She received her training at |) 
Luke’s Hospital in Chicago and is t 
daughter of Rev. W. H. Beebe, one ti) 
missionary among the Telegus in | 
India. i 

William P. Lipphard was a welcor 
caller at the office of THE Baptist on } 
way West to a number of summer ; 
semblies where he was booked to gj 
stereopticon lectures on the great we 
in which he is engaged. It has alwae! 
been a mystery to us how this versat! 
man could find the time and strength j) 
doing so many things and doing them! 
well. 


“The University of Chicago has in C} 
cago its great opportunity of service a 
as a consequence here also its great 
responsibility,’ according to a rece 
statement of President Ernest DeW 
Burton. ‘We are situated in the cent 
of our great country, in the midst of th| 
Middle West which is today sendi) 
more students to college than any oth 
region east or west. We are in a gre 
city which houses more people than t’ 
coinbined population of several states, || 
no means small in area or in populatic| 
Here are to be found the representatiy 
of almost every type of industry and _ 
every race and color of mankind whi! 
enters into the composite population | 
our country. By virtue of these facts, t) 
city itself is adapted to become a gre 
laboratory for the study of almost allt 
great subjects which it is the business | 
a University to investigate, and the ye| 
location of the university in such a ci 
both stimulates and facilitates research 
every type.” 5 
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‘t is reported from Decatur, IIl., that 
pastor of the First church, Dr. T. 
Hrley Marsh, is recovering from an 
psration and will be compelled to give 
| his work for several weeks. 

“he international lessons are being 
beadcast over WEBH, Chicago, each 
Jurday night, beginning at 6:30 stand- 
a time, 7:30 daylight saving time, by 
|W. Virgin, pastor of the North Shore 
circh. The plan of Dr. Virgin is to 
o2r suggestions for teachers, for men 
al women in organized classes, and to 
iferest the general public in the life 
o Christ. 


“he Minnesota summer assembly is in 

s sion at Mound on beautiful Lake Min- 
nonka with a good attendance and an 
e:ellent faculty of instructors. Dr. W. 
Cay Roselle of Malden, Mass., Dr. 
Erle V. Pierce of Brookings, S. D\, Dr. 
Sdon L. Roberts of Philadelphia and 
Ena Geister of New York are among 
t} leaders in meditation, inspiration and 
rreation which express the aim of the 
a,embly. 


The statement from the administra- 
Hi? committee of the Board of Coopera- 
tia found elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Petist has been sent to every pastor 
vompanied by a letter from E, H. 
Rhoades, Jr., from which we quote, “You 
<)w that missionaries must be sent 
) if we are to continue to reap the 
vvest of souls with which God has 
st us in the past year on the foreign 
id. You know that our aged ministers 
rst be aided; our schools and hospitals 
1 ntained; and that the gospel must be 
)ached in our great cities and on our 
fatiers. You know that to carry on 
Ii work on the present basis makes it 
essary that our people give at least 
‘much this year as they gave last year. 
01 know how vitally important it is 
It the gifts be not deferred until the 
lsing months of the year, but begin 
thee 

‘here could be no greater hindrance 
cmissionary progress than a return to 
| degrading habit which China sought 
“Ww years ago to put down by pro- 
itory agreements. Her present mili- 
ist rulers have defied the restrictions, 
! are paying their troops out of money 
(ved from opium revenue. The 
tyunt of opium produced in China in 
‘3 was at least 25,000,000 pounds, as 
‘inst about 3,000,000 pounds for all the 
lor countries in the world. In many 
ivinces the farmers are directly forced 
/3fOW opium, which is taken by the 
‘liers at a low price and sold for their 
\t benefit. “Many cases are recorded 
large shipments of opium sent under 
icial protection to the treaty ports 
e sold to provide funds for the pur- 
3€ of arms.” The worst evils are 
1id in central and south China, where 
y town has its opium dens by the 
€ and every city by the hundred. 
le well-to-do smoke in private, and 
classes are again taking to the habit, 
tthe exception of the small Chris- 
( community and most of the foreign- 
rated element.” In Peking itself pro- 
‘on is in force, but the officials there 
é no power in the provinces. 
| 


Arthur Hanson, for a number of years 
director of education in Minnesota, has 
resigned to accept a position as campus 
and community secretary in connection 
with the state agricultural college and 
Presbyterian church at Davis, Cal. 


The relaxation of the religious bond in 
the United States is a challenge to Prot- 
estantism. Over 50,000,000 Americans 
out of a population of 112,000,000 belong 
to no church, and seldom hear the gos- 
pel. Less than one-half of the 53,000,000 
children and adolescents in the United 
States are enrolled in religious schools, 
while three out of five Protestant chil- 
dren receive no religious training. 

A hundred knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan in full regalia attended services in 
the First church, Centralia, Ill, on a 
recent Sunday night. Standing room was 
all taken and a thousand people turned 
away. A constant revival is in progress. 
Ushers have to be used at the prayer 
meetings. Pastor McLendon is supply- 
ing the Albany Park church, Chicago, 
in August. 


Pastor J. Orrin Gould of the Univer- 
sity church, Des Moines, Iowa, reports 
that seventy-two delegates from Iowa 
registered at the young people’s conven- 
tion in Denver. Allan N. Nettleman 
pastor of the Forest Avenue church, Des 
Moines, is recovering from a seige of 
pneumonia; the summer school of Des 
Moines University has an enrolment of 
350, and President Million with his 
lieutenants is busy building up the en- 
dowment, 


W. J. Beaven lately closed his pas- 
torate of the Logan Heights church, San 
Diego, to become superintendent of the 
San Diego Baptist city mission society 
and pastor of the North Park church of 
that city. During the four and a half 
years of his work with the Logan 
Heights church 80 have been received to 
membership, the church has been freed 
from indebtedness, and is left in a united 
and progressive condition. Rev. Wm. H 
Galbraith, late of Immanuel Church, 
Long Beach, has been called as his suc- 
cessor. 


There are registered in the forty-five 
or more schools and colleges of Greater 
Boston about 35,000 students who rep- 
resent every denomination, every state in 
the union and every country in the 
world. The Baptists of Boston were 
among the first to appreciate the great 
religious need created by this large body 
of young people, most of whom during 
their school days live away from home 
and are subject to many moral and re- 
ligious problems of an intense nature. 
About fifteen years ago, the First Baptist 
church of Boston organized a students’ 
club which held meetings every Sunday 
evening in the chapel of the church. 
Since the fall of 1919, the board of edu- 
cation of the N. B. C. and the First Bap- 
tist church have cooperated in the stu- 
dent work and have engaged Rev. New- 
ton C. Fetter as university pastor. Mr. 
Fetter is the first university pastor to be 
appointed in Greater Boston. The total 
attendance on all functions. connected 
with the student work for a year is about 


12,000. 
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Dr. J. W. Conley who has been living 
with relatives at Cannon Falls, Minn., 
has moved to Kansas City, Mo., where 
he makes his home with his soi, pit. G 
Conley at 300 Benton boulevard. The 


many friends of Dr. Conley may address 
him there, 


James R. Shanks, pastor at Princeton, 
Ill, has resigned on account of a nervous 
breakdown resulting from services in the 
war. He has taken a business position 
with a publishing house in Indianapolis 
in the hope that the outdoor work will 
build up his nervous force. 


A cadet corps composed of orphaned 
and half-orphaned Chinese boys, hailed 
in the San Francisco Bay cities as the 
first organization of its kind in the world, 
is one of the outgrowths of the Chung 
Mei home for Chinese boys in Berkeley, 
Cal. Recently this small army of boys 
camped for six weeks on the Showalter 
ranch at Sebastopol, Cal., where they 
enjoyed a real vacation, with berry-pick- 
ing filling in the time not devoted to 
baseball, swimming and drilling. The 
Chung Mei (American-Chinese) home, 
founded in Berkeley by three cooperat- 
ing Baptist home mission agencies—na- 
tional, state and city—is now sheltering 
twenty-one boys. Dr. Charles R. Shep- 
herd, superintendent of Camp Cadet and 
director of Chinese missions on the Paci- 
fic coast, is personally supervising the 
home in Berkeley, which he started in 
1923 after realizing for many years the 
need of an adequate protection for Chin- 
ese boys who, hitherto, had been run- 
ning loose in the streets of Chinatown. 


(Continued on page 676.) 


RALLY TIME 


A new exercise of Songs and Recita- 
tions (16 pages) for Rally Day. 

Music that is charming in melodies, not 
at all difficult where four parts are used, 
with strongly marked ryhthm 
in unison passages, all hap- 
pily wedded to words that 
will inspire and encourage, 
are the strong features of 
this service. The theme. of 
Rallying for Service is well 
sustained throughout and we 
are confident that its use will 
be productive of satisfactory 
results. Send for a sample copy. 


$6.00 a hundred. $3.25 for fifty. 
80 cents a dozen. 
Single copies, 7 cents each. 
Send for illustrated circular. of Rally Day 
supplies, 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to elght and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


The Baptist 
Vol. V No. 28 


Chicago, Ill., August 9, 1924. 
THe Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Til. 
Rates: Single subscription $2.56 a year; 
church clubs equal to 1@ per cent o 
church membership $2.00; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 52 cents. hate 
hange of address: Old and new & esses 
Grouia be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. P SANA 
mittances: Should be made payable 
Ls Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on loca 
bank is sent, add exchange. , : 
wal notice will be sent previous to 
bry to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 


eae 1 P te line, 36 
Advertising: Display: er agate ; 

leer fail pare: $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 100 words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany om 


der. 4 
s ondence should _ be addressed to 
Tes BAPrist, 417 South Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 2 


Between Us 


q What do you think of this letter as an 
example of courtesy and promptness? 
“Dear Sir: I sent a check tor $2.50 for 
the subscription to THE Baptist. But 
for a little bit of mistake I sent to Mr. 
P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. I am sending a letter to hirnh 
to send the money to you. In case he 
prefers to turn the check back to me I 
will then mail the money to you, if you 
could be alittle patient. Cordially yours, 
Lam Ming Tak, Chinese Baptist Church, 
Seattle, Washington.” 


{ “No matter how great, vital and worthy 
the program that the denomination seeks 
to adopt, it cannot be realized among 
people who know little or nothing about 
it, and the only really effective means of 
giving information is through the weekly 
papers of the denomination.” This is 
the opinion of one man who has come 
to this conclusion through years of ob- 
servation. 


{ From the Far West comes this word of 
cheer: “THE Baptist was never better 
than it is now. I wish it were read in 
every Baptist home on the Pacific Coast.” 


{ ‘This is a note that calls for no answer, 
is unpremeditated and asks but ‘the once 
over. It is one of the many letters of 
its kind which are never written,” writes 
a loyal pastor, and then goes on to say, 
“To me THe Baptist grows better and 
better.” His conclusion is remarkable: 
“When I thought to send this note I did 
have presence of mind to see first if my 
subscription was in good standing.” 


{ How the years do fly around! Are 
you one year older as a subscriber to 
Tue Baptist? Your label will tell you. 
Some people are ashamed of their age, 
but we have never yet met a person who 
is ashamed of the long period of years he 
has been a subscriber to Tue Baptist 
and its predecessors. We suggest that 
the very best way to celebrate your sub- 
scription birthday is to send us your re- 
newal at once. 


(Continued from page 675) 

A double ordination service was held 
in the First church of Redlands, Cal. 
on July 22 when a council composed of 
delegates from the churches of the Santa 
Ana Valley Association met to pass upon 
the qualifications of Jesse L. Smith and 
Horace S. Cushing as candidates for the 
gospel ministry. These young men took 
their college course at Redlands and 
their divinity course at Louisville, Ky., 
and are well and favorably known in 
Southern California. The council having 
expressed its satisfaction with the ex- 
amination of the candidates, they were 
set aside by the church as Baptist min- 
isters in the regular way, S. F. Lang- 
ford, pastor of the church, preaching the 
sermon and other ministers taking the 
other parts in the program. 


Ruth Ward, the daugher of David P. 
Ward, for so many years connected 
with the Publication Society, in a per- 
sonal letter to her parents voices the 
delicate situation in which she and the 
other missionaries in Japan find them- 
selves on account of the reaction of the 
Japanese people against the exclusion 
act of our congress. She finds hope for 
the restoration of friendship and good- 
will in the fact that both in Japan and 
in the United States there are multitudes 
of people who stand for brotherhood in 
the face of politics, junkerdom and 
jingoism. After five years at Sendai she 
will spend a year at home, arriving in 
San Francisco about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 


Transformation of the coast line of an 
entire state is contemplated in plans 
mapped out for reclaiming the fringe of 
sand bars skirting the ocean frontage of 
North Carolina. These bars extend for 
300 miles above and below Cape Hatteras. 
They give the Carolina coast much of its 
notoriety as a menace to shipping. The 
basic element in the project is the refor- 
estation of the entire stretch of barren 
dunes. These are now bleak and deso- 
late and have nothing to recommend 
them. Under treatment mapped out by 
the State Geological and Economic Sur- 
vey, the bars may be rendered rich and 
fertile. 


The Police Department of Yonkers, N. 
Y., has just sent to the Horse Rest Farm 
at Millwood, eleven horses, grown old in 
municipal service and permanently retired 
with assurance of good food, comfortable 
quarters and medical attention. An- 
nouncement of this official act was made 
recently by Mrs. Jacob M. Ehrlich, pres- 
ident of the Horse Aid Society, which 
conducts the farm. “This makes fourteen 
horses we have on permanent retirment,” 
said Mrs. Ehrlich. “In addition, we care 
every season for several hundred horses 
that otherwise might die while at work, 
or be shot to put them out of their misery. 
Dogs and cats rescued from city streets 
also come under our care, and at present 
we have an amiable, though somewhat 
discouraged, goat there. No charge is 
made for care or maintenance or treat- 
ment by veterinarians, four of whom serve 
four-footed patients at the rest farm just 
as physicians and surgeons render service 
to human patients in hospitals.” 


THE BAPTIS1 


In the past few months twenty-si; 
members have been received into th) 
Fredonia (N. Y.) church, thirteen o 
them by baptism. At a recent meetin; 
of the church the members voted ti 
spend $10,000 on church improvements- 
new hardwood floors, new seats, bette 
lighting system, interior decoration 
and improved entrance. It is hoped t 
complete the work by Nov. 1. Rev. Owe: 
E. Rutledge is pastor of the church, | 


The Universal Christian Conference 
to be held at Stockholm in August, 192! 
promises to be a notable gathering i 
the history of the church. The confer 
ence will be attended by delegates rep 
resenting every important Protestan 
communion throughout the world an! 
also the Greek Catholic church. It wi’ 
not discuss matters of faith or doctrin| 
but will devote itself to industrial, sociz 
and economic questions. The official ar 
nouncement says that the purpose is “t! 
concentrate the thought of Christendor 
upon those great social, industrial an| 
international questions which are s| 
acutely urgent in our civilization.” Th 
official title of the conference is “Th 
Universal Christian Conference on Lif 
and Work.” International offices hay 
been established at 70 Fifth Ave., Ne 
York, at London, England, Genev; 
Switzerland, and Stockholm where th 
physical preparations for the gatherin 
are already under way. 


! 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room-rent free. Scholarships, 
available to qualified students. | 

Seminary’s relation to the University of, 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the follow- 
ing: | 
I. Regular Course for Preachers 
and Pastors. Seminary degree of B.D. 
or Diploma. : = | 

II. Course with emphasis on Re- 
ligious Education. Seminary and 
University degrees B.D. and A.M. | 

I. Training for Advanced Schol- 
arship. Seminary and University de- 
grees Th.M. or Ph.D. 

City and rural churches furnish opportun-| 
ity for student work under supervision of 
department of Religious Education. 


Milton G. Evans, LL.D., President, | 
Chester, Pa. | 


Extension Course 
Seminary maintains a correspondence de: 
partment for men unable to take a cours 
in residence. Cost, including books, $10 
year. Certificate on completion. Address 
Eli S. Reinhold, A. M. 
Director, Chester, Pa. 


| 
} 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 
Courses: Academic, College and Seminar, 
Preparatory, Commercial, Music, Public Speak 
ing, Bible and Missionary Training—2 years 
Theological—leading to Th. G., Th. B., B. 
Accredited. 70 graduates in 1924 in all de 
ments. Strong Missionary spirit. Safe en 
ment. Well equipped Christian faculty. 
tegic location. Fall term begins in Academy) 
September 16; in Seminary, September 23. Fo 
catalog write 
G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President 
St. Paul, Minn. 


=] 


Bethel Institute, 


r 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR’ 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., LL.D., 

President. } 

A standard, graduate Theological Seminar’ 

under Baptist Control, / 

45th year begins September 16th. 
Correspondence invited. 


yigust 9, 1924 


(The Oakley Church of Cincinnati, 
lio, dedicated a fine new building on 
Hie 8. Ten thousand dollars raised on 
': day of dedication provided enough 
‘ney to dedicate free of debt. Rev. A. 
| Toothacre is pastor. 


[he coimmission on the church and 
‘ial service of the Federal Council of 

Churches of Christ in Amer'-> has 
l:ided that the Labor Sunday message 

Sept. 7 shall concentrate upon an ef- 
\t to distribute the social ideals of the 
‘irches and to interpret these basic 
ndards. A four-page folder containing 
| ideals and costing 60 cents a hundred 
,y be secured from the council for dis- 
yution to the congregation and for 
\iling to employers, managers and labor 
.cials, urging their careful reading. It 
“he hope of the commission that pas- 
is will observe Labor Sunday and 
lize the opportunity it affords of edu- 
ing the congregation and community 
ihe spiritual aspects of the labor move- 
nt. 


Jne sometimes wonders just how far 
+ Anglo-Saxon claims are justified 
ecially in view of the many strains 
ich have gone into the making up of 
» national life. It is reassuring to our 
‘glo-Saxon sympathies to find an ar- 
'e like the one referred to in the July 
nber of the “IJnterpreter.” “In the 
‘rse of a philosophical article covering 
ay aspects of alien assimilation in 
-erica, the ‘Croatian journal, Hrvaiski 
‘smk, of Chicago, develops a_ point 
lview that is not always stressed by 
‘aigrant editors, since it contends that 
United States is and should be an 
antially Anglo-Saxon nation in lan- 
ige, character and other elements 
‘ch make for unity. Had the territory 
the United States been settled by 
‘niards, the editor believes, it would 
fat present divided into many small, 
<ward and antagonistic republics 
ilar to those which exist in the South; 
it come into the hands of the French 
“country would have a population of 
‘e 20,000,000 at most, instead of its 
jal population of 110,000,000. And 
‘Slavic races, this Slavic judge be- 
2s, cannot be included among the 
atry’s builders. American territory 
apied by more or less compact groups 
ll the nationalities which have immi- 
ed here is another possibility which 
vaiski Glasnik visualizes for its read- 
and immediately rejects it as a 
it misfortune which would have cre- 
here another Europe, with all its 
plications of languages, custom walls 
‘nationalistic prejudice. Instead of 
' the United States has emerged as 
tremendous nation in which Cali- 
lia is nearer to New York than Czecho- 
‘akia is to Germany. Every alien 
ing to this country for the purpose of 
ing into the whole is reminded by 
Croatian editor that he must recog- 
that its greatness is principally the 
evement of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
that it is necessary for the welfare 
he future generations to preserve the 
y of its character and language— 
itably the Anglo-Saxon.” 


John R. Mott has been investigating 
the matter of church attendance in the 
United States and compiling statistics 
to show the present status. ‘The figures 
for the last fifty years are distinctly 
discouraging. They show a sad falling 
off in pew occupants during a half a 
century. They prove that, in this coun- 
try at least, the church is losing popu- 
larity: its message is not being heard by 
eager ears and expectant, God-fearing 
hearts as of yore. Many it is true listen- 
in on the radio Sunday mornings and 
evenings, but these are mostly folks who 
take the sermon as part of the day’s pro- 
gram. They certainly are not church- 
goers, and their long-distance connection 
with the sanctuary does not help to fill 
the empty seats. 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


Conservatory of music. 
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“Fewer churches but better” is the 
plan of the Congregational churches of 
the United States as it appears from the 
annual report just off the press. This 
denomination reports a loss of 110 
churches during the year, but a net gain 
of 3,322 members. There is no mourn- 
ing, however, because this movement to 
lessen the number of church organiza- 
tions with a view to the making of better 
churches has the hearty support of Con- 
gregationalists. This denomination sets 
a high standard in the matter of pastors’ 
salaries, the average being more than 
$2,000 a year. On the whole the reports 
as they appear in the Annual show a 
healthy state of affairs in this great com- 
munion which came to America in the 
Mayflower in 1620. 


Tuition per year 


Ottawa, Kansas suo 


Coeducational, 


Christian, endowed, emphasizes thoroughness of work and develop- 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, superior equipment, new 
science hall and new, up-to-date gymnasium, swimming pool, ex- 


Pre-professional courses 


leading to medicine, law, engineering, journalism, business and com- 
merce, agriculture, industrial chemistry, ministry, education, 


Special attention to training of religious and social workers, high 


school teachers, piano, violin, voice and home economics, 


Member of 
North Central (Founded 1865) 
Association College of arts and science, 
ment of personality, 
Offers degrees of B. A., B. Sc., B. Mus, 
tensive library, carefully selected faculty. 
Opens 


Sept. 16th 


For free pictorial bulletin and further information, write 


Pres, ERDMANN SMITH. 


eton Cllege 


DONALD J. COWLING, President 


NORTHFIELD, - 


MINNESOTA 


Carleton College not only furnishes a broad, liberal 


education, but lays the foundation for university post- 
praduate courses in Business, Engineering, Art, Music, 
Journalism, Statesmanship, Education, Law, Medicine, 
Social Service, the Ministry, and other fields. 


For information inquire of 


EDWIN B. DEAN, Chairman Board of Deans, 
106 Leighton Hall, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept. 23. 
faculty; wide range of theological study. 
Pressley Smith, 
write to 


Excellent equipment; 
If help is needed to pay board, write to Mr. B. 
treasurer of the Student’s Fund. 


able and progressive 


For catalogue or other information, 
E. Y. MULLINS, President, 


The Newton Theological Institution 


A School for Leaders 


Autumn Term Opens September 24 
Courses leading to B.D. degree.. Special provision for post-graduates, 
Many opportunities for missionary, philanthropic and 
practical work. Harvard University offers special 
free privileges to approved Newton students. 


COURSES FOR WOMEN 
A two years’ course in Religious Education is open to women having the 


A.B. degree or an equivalent training. 
GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President 


NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 
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A new island sprang up in the sea of 
Azov, arm of the Black Sea, as a result 
of the terrific maritime convulsion of 
July 15 near the Straits of Kertch. A 
gigantic geyser of earth, rocks and smoke 
spouted for ten minutes, terrifying the 
fisher population, who fled inland. The 
island is a dangerous impediment to navi- 
gation and beacons have been erected to 
warn approaching mariners. The erup- 
tion was preceded by a violent storm in 
which several vessels capsized and others 
were forced to abandon their cargoes and 


Want Ads 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address Supt. 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Your Church Needs Trained Woman 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting all 
sorts of meetings, Daily Vacation and 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. U., Jun- 
iors, etc., etc. We can send such, able, 
zealous, refined, pleasing, graduates May 
21. Baptist Women’s Training School, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Wanted: A Baptist young woman who 
has had specialized training and experience 
in Industrial and Domestic Art and Domes- 
tic Science to teach these subjects in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Chi- 
cago. Address the president, Mrs. Clara D. 
Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Ave. 


Church Collection Envelopes, 8 cents a 
pack with Special Summer Offer. Write 
DUFOLD-TRIFOLD COMPANY, Trenton, 
Nid 


Seats from remodeled building 
Comfortable and in good 
Rutledge, 


Church 
for sale cheap. 
condition. Address, Rev. O. E. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C., Mrs. Edith Kingman 
Kern has cozy, attractive rooms for tour- 
ists, near the White House. Established 
twelve years. Write for free map and full 
information. 1912 G St., Northwest. 


Appropriate scenes in oil for baptisteries. 
. H. Lampkin, Artist. 8612 Woodbridge 
Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


7 
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Sunday School Seatings 


Alnerican Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


TIGER SKINS 


Delivered in U. S. A. by mail. Medi- 
um size, $15 each. Large, $20 each, 
Gold. Cash with order. Suitable for 
rugs or coats. 


Snell-Lewis, Rangoon, Burma, B. I. 
No Checks—send draft only 


seek refuge in the harbors of neighboring 
islands. 

After an absence of ten years, T. M. 
Hofmeister has been invited to deliver 
the home-coming address at the Bran- 
don Baptist Church, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, where he served as pastor ten 
years ago. 

Speaking in a meeting in England re- 
cently, Gipsy Smith stated that it was 
forty-seven years since he began to 
preach and that he feels ready for an- 
other fifty years of the work. When he 
began to conduct services he could not 
read a chapter in the New Testament 
through. With a Bible given him by an 
unknown friend, and a pocket edition of 
Webster, he taught himself to read, and 
when conducting a service, if he came to 
a word he did not know, he stopped, 
made some comment by way of exposi- 
tion—and began again on the other side 
of the word. 

Dr. W. A. Davison, executive secre- 
tary of the Vermont Convention, on July 
27 officiated at the funeral of Rev. 
Adoniram Judson Hopkins, the father of 
Pres. Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth 
College. At the time of his death Mr. 
Hopkins was seventy-seven years old and 
for the past eighteen years served as 
pastor of the church at Perkinsville, Vt. 
He was a graduate of Harvard and New- 
ton and spent all of his professional life 
with New Hampshire and Vermont 
churches. Marked by broad culture and 
taking a deep interest in the welfare of 
humanity, he was found active in all lines 
of service which had for their object the 
improvement of society. Many leaders 
in state and nation owe their determina- 
tion to give their talents to the uplift 
of mankind to the patient and wise coun- 
cels and example of Pastor Hopkins and 
his devoted wife who survives him. 


A splendid report of the Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, Summer Assembly reaches us 
from J. Hamilton Woodsum, pastor at 
Creston. Lack of space compels us to 
digest this and other reports and also, 
in the interest of brevity and for the 
sake of having them read, we make bold 
to disappoint and sometimes offend our 
contributors by condensing the articles 
and giving the digest a prominent place 
in the news columns. The attendance 
and interest at Iowa Falls reached the 
highest point in the long history of the 
assembly, there being more than 2000 
registered. The program also was un- 
precedented, with Gage of Chicago, An- 
derson of Shanghai, China, Potter of 
Shurtleff College, Helen Hobart of New 
York, and others equally able contribu- 
ting to the quality of a daily schedule of 
conferences and addresses and recrea- 
tional periods. Rev. C. R. Parker pastor 
of the First church, Cedar Rapids, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Parker, brought the music 
up to a high level, Dean Carr of the col- 
lege of music of Des Moines University 
with his double quartet enriching the en- 
tire program. The new dining hall with 
ample accommodations aided greatly in 
the spirit of good fellowship. Wer ING 
Witter, director of education was the 
moving spirit and creative genius in this 
ten-day feast of good things. 


: 


THE BAPTIS! 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso; 
for August 24 


JESUS TALKS WITH NICODEMUS | 
Lesson Text: John 3: 1-17. 

Golden Text: John 3:16. | 

The two questions found in the lessq 

text will form the suggestive interrog; 

tions of this study. The first is the que, 

tion of Nicodemus. “How can the; 

things be?” The second is the questic) 

of Jesus, ““How shall ye believe if I te 

you heavenly things?” 


How Can These Things Be? 


Nicodemus lacked both memory at 
imagination. Had he only taken tl! 
trouble to recall his history he wou. 
have found the rabbis talking about | 
proselyte to Judaism as a child ney 
born, and had he remembered his Bib 
he would have heard Jeremiah speakir 
of a new heart. His imagination r| 
fused to carry him over the border }| 
tween the literal and_ spiritual. Ff 
thought in terms of physical birth, whi 
Jesus spoke in terms of physical bir 
and thought in terms of spiritual birt 
Each man had a different content in mi 
from the words spoken. This caused t! 
confusion in the mind of Nicodemus. I 
could not quite understand what Jes| 
was driving at when he spoke of a m 
being born from above. And then t 
process baffled the learned doctor | 
divinity. He probably had never ask 
about the mystery that lies in the proc¢ 
of life revealed in physical birth, -}} 
took that for granted, never thinking thi 
the process of physical birth is no I¢ 
mysterious than the process of spirit 
birth. Both are life processes, and }} 
is still indefinable and largely unknown! 
its genesis, nature and processes. FE 
life is a fact demonstrated every di 
and upon the demonstrated facts men # 
without waiting for an understand’ng| 
the mysterious processes which lie |- 
hind the facts. We harness windmills) 
the wind and spread sails to the bree 
without understanding its sources 4a) 
processes; we must do the same with 1? 
Spirit who is the breath of spiritual life 


How Shall Ye Believe? 


There is. a profound argument in ts 
question. The same laws run throt! 
the whole universe. The supernat! 
is still natural, just as power is § 
power though we add to it the wit 
“super” to indicate its richer meas* 
and wider use. The earthly things ! 
which Jesus spoke to Nicodemus are 0) 
patterns and symbols of heavenly thirs 
There should be no water-tight compi 
ments in life dividing physical fr! 
spiritual. Physical birth is but the bil 
for spiritual birth, and_ spiritual b! 
will take place in the heart and mind | 
conscience of boys and girls if the St! 
is permitted to do his work in a Chi 
tian environment by means of the 1! 
kind of religious instruction. When! 
appreciate the full meaning of ; 
searching question beginning, “If I hy 
told you earthly things and ye bel! 
not,” we shall be better able to inter' 
the teachings of Jesus on this and! 
other matters. { 


) 
Uatoust 9, 1924 
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Greetings From the Administrative Committee 


ne the churches of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention: 

, We, the administrative committee of 
our new Board of Missionary Coopera- 
-on, greet you. The period known as 
ae New World Movement has come to 
mend. It has been a period of stress 
nd strain but also a period of great ad- 
ance and growth. Out of this experi- 
nee the denomination emerges stronger 
nd with a broader missionary vision 
yan ever before. The work of the last 
ve years strengthened us for. the work 
{the years to come. God in his mercy 
‘as given us as a denomination a great 
crease in missionary spirit. Therefore 
ls we go into the new year, let it be with 
‘rayerful, humble and courageous hearts, 
‘nd let us rejoice in the opportunities 
afore us. 

We, your administrative committee, 
irnestly ask for your continued coopera- 
on and IMMEDIATE and hearty sup- 
‘ort for the denominational program, so 
iat our great missionary interests may 
ot suffer in any way. But above all we 
sk for your constant and unceasing 
“ayers, that we and the whole denomi- 
ation, guided, strengthened and stimu- 
ted throughout the coming year by the 
dirit of our Lord, may boldly undertake, 


The Malignant Tongue 
(Continued from page 665.) 


ay be disguised under seeming friend- 
‘ip—the little venemous speech, the 
iplicity which says one thing to the 
ce and another behind the back, the 
‘sire to be funny at another’s expense, 
“en the wish to be entertaining, often 
‘crificing the fortune and comfort of a 
-called friend. 


It is a shame and a scandal to listen 
_ Slander, from whatever source. By 
doing we ravish our brother of what 
dearest to him. The malicious gossip 
not a Christain. He damns by faint 
‘aise, his applause is malicious, his 
ence is often criminal. Speech is not 
cessary to start or to spread scandal. 
may need only’a gesture, a motion, or 
look. 


Our social life may be transformed if 
= one and all make it an inviolable rule 
ver to say anything unkind of any one. 


“Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has now 
iled for America, after a tour which 
ight almost be described as a triumphal 
\ogress,” says the British Weekly. 
“ew visiting preachers have so com- 
etely succeeded in winning both the 
‘ection and the intellectual assent of 
tir hearers, and he carries back with 
m™ to his own side of the Atlantic a 
te of confidence on the part of a 
eat multitude of British friends.” Dr. 
ysdick returns to America “with the 
hviction that the heart of Great Britain 
d America are beating to the same 
1e—the tune of good will and peace.” 


cheerfully work for,. and victoriously 
achieve, the consummation of our great 
cooperative missionary endeavor, 

We must remember that we cannot ex- 
pect our prayers to be answered unless 
we ourselves do our part. Fr-*-- church 
and every member of every church has a 
part in this year’s work. Therefore we 
earnestly urge you to remember the im- 
portance of stewardship—stewardship of 
time, of service, of money and of 


PRAYER! 


We urge our men and women to stand 
firmly behind their pastors in the support 
of the work of the local church. 

We urge our young people to continue 
the fine work they have been doing. 

We urge all our boards to remember 
that the great work to which the de- 
nomination has set itself is more im- 
portant than the interests of any one 


board. 


We pray that our pastors may be 
blessed with the necessary strength and 
wisdom to carry on the Master’s work. 

Only by this joint effort, this com- 
bined dynamic of laymen, women, young 
people and pastors, can we succeed in the 
year which lies ahead. 


Our missionaries on the home and for 


eign fields are looking to us. What shall 
our answer be? 
Laymen, what do YOU say? 
Women, what do YOU say? 
Young people, what do YOU say? 
Pastors, what do YOU say? 
Boards, what do YOU say? 
There is only one answer. 
be only one answer. It is 
One for all and all for One. 
God wills it! 
Forward in His name! 


There can 


Sincerely yours, 
E. H. Rhoades, Jr., Chairman 
F, L. Anderson 
J. W. Baker 
C. A. Barbour 
Henry Bond 
Mrs. G. W. Coleman 
Mrs. C: D. Eulette 
Mrs. H. E. Goodman 
A. M. Harris 
Ray L. Hudson 
James McGee 
W, T.. Jerome, Jr: 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery 
John M. Moore 
Mrs. John Nuveen 
G. W. Palmer 
Joseph E. Sagebeer 
W. H. Witty 


| The Saving Sense | 


Mother: Johnny, you’ve been in swim- 
ming, and didn’t I hear your grand- 
mother say not to? 

Johnny: No’m, she didn’t either. She 
just said, “I wouldn’t go in swimming, 
if I were you, Johnny.” 


Comedian: Look ’ere! I objects to 
going on just after the monkey act. 

Manager: Well, perhaps you're right. 
They might think you were an encore. 


Never walk in front of a lady—if she 
is driving a car.—Stevens Standard. 


Ignoring people often makes them feel 
small, and ignoring your own troubles is 
likely to do the same thing to them.— 
Muskogee Times-Democrat. 


The farmer, after seven years of ef- 
fort on the stony farm, announced to 
all and sundry: “Anyhow I’m holdin’ 
my own, I hadn’t nothing’ when I come 
here, an’ I haven’t nothin’ now.—London 
Tit-Bits. 


A nervous man when attending social 
functions of consequence was quite likely 
to make awkward remarks which he in- 
tended as compliments. Having dis- 
tinguished himself in an usual degree at 
a banquet, he was taken to task by an 
older man. 

“Look here,” he began, “why can’t you 
keep quiet instead of making your asinine 
remarks? Mind you, I am speaking to 
you now as a brother!” 


ELON RI CAE ES SBS DN ET RT ET TTA 


REMEMBER 
US 
When making wills and buying Annuities. 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 
(corporate name) 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any sise or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully ~ sube 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, a 
Hlecstrie Organ blowing owt- 
fits for organs of any make, 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. - 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekiz, Ill. 
ee eS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 
Memorials 
a Specialty 


in BELLS Ria 
| Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plane. 1s 
|THE c. Ss. Sritico*=picescas One 


lic Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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STILL ON THE MARCH 


T Baptist national headquarters there is more ac- 
tivity than usual through this so-called vacation 
season, and motion has already been imparted to 

far-reaching plans of the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration. 


As we march on we must keep the larger vision that 
is one of the finest fruits of the New World Movement. 
Our program for 1924-25 is planned to foster it. World 
conditions demand it if we are to do our part in spread- 
ing the Gospel. 7 


Personal and neighborhood affairs will not limit the 
interest of those who feel the trend of spiritual forces. 
They will hear and heed the one clear call that comes 
to Baptists from every field. It is an appeal that tells 
of greater needs than when we launched the New 
World Movement, of opportunities that impose a sa- 
cred obligation to increase our missionary activities 
and raise our standard of giving. 


The united denominational budget calls for $6,700,- 
000 in distributable funds to support the work of all 
the organizations participating in the new program. 


Has your church taken its pledge? 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 


Opal of the finest examples of church architecture in England. It was started in the 

year 1075 and completed in 1501. The original building had spires surmounting the 

main tower and the twin western towers. In 1547 the central spire was removed and the 

western spires in 1808. The famous bell, “Great Tom of Lincoln,” weighing 10,800 pounds, 
hangs in the central tower. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


In order to relieve the destitute con- 
dition of Jews living in the district 
known in czarist days as the ghetto, the 
central executive committee of White 
Russia has decided to apportion free 
land and homesteads to several hundred 
thousand laboring Jews, 75 per cent of 
whom are without eniployment. 


On Aug. 3 Rev. George Lawson, pas- 
tor of Union Square Baptist Church, 
Somerville, Mass., completed five years 
of service in that pastorate. Rev. J. 
W. Williamson, pastor of the South 
Side Baptist Church, Woodstock, N. B., 
supplies the pulpit during Mr. Lawson’s 
vacation at Ocean Park, Me. 


“Readers of Tue Baptist: If any one 
knows of the existence of a copy of 
Jonathan Goble’s translation of the Gos- 
pel of Matthew, printed in Japanese, in 
Yokohama, about 1871, will he not ad- 
vise the undersigned? A copy is being 
sought by Japanese missionaries who 
seek to make a copy of it. The writer 
is a busy missionary in Japan but for 
your convenience address reply to 1418 
Coit Road, East Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio.”—Earl R. Bull. 


The rural Protestant church in this 
country has suffered a rapid decline in 
attendance in the last generation, accord- 
ing to researches recently completed by 
Dr. O. Luther Fry for the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, of New 
York City. Thousands of rural churches 
were studied in what was intended as a 
constructive effort to help denomina- 
tional executives ascertain the truth about 
church “conditions, ~ A’ report] on the 
methods and results of the study has 
been published for the institute by the 
George H. Doran Company in a volume 
of more than 200 pages, under the title, 
“Diagnosing the Rural Church.” It shows 
that church attendance in country areas 
is now only half what it was a generation 
ago. 


Speaking recently at the Moody Bible 
Institute of Chicago, Rev. E. Stanley 
Jones, for sixteen years a Methodist imis- 
sionary in India, told why he did not 
accept appointment as bishop when it 
was offered at the General Conference at 
Springfield, Mass. ‘No one would turn 
down an office like that lightly,’ said 
Dr. Jones, “but in the quietness of my 
room I faced things. The soul of India 
is awaking. The atmosphere is being 
soaked and saturated with Christianity, 
the inevitable result of the combined on- 
slaught of Christianity and education, 
and the opportunity must not now be 
lost. As I waited upon God there in my 
coom, just as plainly as I am speaking 
to you this morning I heard him say: ‘Tf 
you will renounce this I will walk with 
VOUs in eAsia.. Il Said; etord. biwould 
rather walk with thee in Asia than do 
anything else in heaven or earth. It is 
done.’” 


The Federal Council of Churches in- 
forms us that through an unfortunate 
error in sending out notices to the press, 
Labor Sunday was spoken of as Sept. 7. 
The date is Aug. 31, and we are asked to 
make this correction. 


Rev. W. B. Riley, pastor of the First 
church, Minneapolis, and agyressive 
leader in the fight for fundamentasism, 
was stricken with a serious illness while 
on a lecturing and preaching tour in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Latest reports in- 
dicate that he is recovering, but for the 
next few months he will rest while Dr. 
R. A. Torrey fills his pulpit in Min- 
neapolis. 


In Vermont, Rev. J. A. Donald goes 
{from Manchester Center te Cavendish, 
and Rev. C. W. Bishop has tendered his 
resignation as pastor of the church in 
West Brattleboro after three years of 
service. The Brandon church Iced by 
Pastor W. H. Covert reports a gift of 
$1000 toward its endowment from Henry 
and Ellen Kinsman, late of Salisbury. 


The American Institute of Christianity 
which is engaged in publishing the 
“American Encyclopedia of Christianity” 
announces that volume one will be de- 
dicated to the Lutherans. The plan for 
the production of the encyclopedia di- 
vides the work into ten units, these units 
to be assigned to various denominations 
and other organizations or associations, 
The endowment for each of these units is 
secured contingent on the completion of 
all ten units, at which time the inst'tute 
will be in a position to guarantze the en- 
tire production of.the twelve volumes 
before any actual funds are cailed for. 
It is estimated that this preliminary work 
can be completed by January, 1925, when 
the collecting and compiling of the ma- 
terial for the encyclopedia will begin. 
Carl E. Milliken is chairman of the 
board of directors of the institute. 


A Prayer 
By Grace R. FOSTER 
EAUTY in such tiny things, 
A snowflake or a blade of grass; 


We see them every day we live 
And scarcely heed them as we pass. 


Beauty in such mighty things, 

A towering tree, a steadfast star; 

And yet somehow we heed them 
not, 

They are so great, so still, so far. 


Beauty everywhere we go, 

In children’s eyes, in faces kind; 

We see them not. I pray tonight, 

“Dear God, make me less blind, 
less blind!” 


To retire from the active ministry aft: 
fifty years of service is the recent priy, 
ege of L. S. Colborn of Columbus, Oh. 
His daughter, Gertrude, sends us tl 
item accompanied by a kodak picty 
of her father in his garden cultivati} 
the flowers and vegetables in which | 
takes great pleasure. 


Extensive improvements have be 
made on the First church proper, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., J. W. Graves, pi: 
tor. These improvements are match] 
with a steady progress in the spiritt| 
life and growth of the church. The e. 
dence of this lies in the fact that ts 
benevolences for the quarter  endir 
June 30 were $1,689.50 and the curr¢ 
expenses $1,576.93. 


Judge Frank S. Dietrich, who was eli. 
ted president of the Home Mission &. 
ciety at Milwaukee, is one of the le: 
ing laymen of Idaho and a member f 
the church at Boise. It is a mark? 
progress to see these men from the wt 
taking on the responsibilities of «- 
nominational leadership for which th; 
are eminently fitted. W. H. Wit 
chairman of the board of missionary - 
operation, is also a western man. 


Eric L. A. Hill, a student in the Nor- 
ern Seminary, was set apart to the wc 
of the gospel ministry by vote of: 
regularly called council of the churcls 
of the Logansport, Ind., association 3 
hu lvaeese President Geo. W. Tt 
preached the sermon. Mr. Hill is p- 
tor of the Royal Center Meta Paril 
Meta, Ind. We also record the ordii- 
tion of Ralph E. Ray of Canton, Oh), 
‘fon July 31, by vote of a council rep- 
senting the Wooster Association. Te 
examination of the candidate and ‘ 
services of ordination were so satisf- 
tory that the correspondent sending ‘e 
news adds, “May we have many mé 
such services.” 


The General Conference of Christa 
Workers is in session, Aug. 2-18, at E' 
Northfield, Mass. It is a gathering | 
all Christian people—ministers, tl! 
Christian workers, and laymen, ‘Its p* 
pose is to strengthen the faith and mi 
more effective the service of those we 
attend, through addresses on the » 
sential teachings of our faith and by ’ 
portunities for Christian fellows!) 
meditation, and prayer. Among 
speakers at this conference are f 
Archibald T. Robertson, professor ! 
New Testament interpretation at \ 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminiy 
Louisville, Ky., and Dr. Len G. Brou} 
ton, whose greatest pastorate was t! 
at the Baptist Tabernacle, Atlanta, 
which grew, under his leadership, out? 
the Third Baptist church, and which ? 
came one of the greatest forces » 
righteousness in that city. Dr. Broul 
ton is now ministering to the First BD 
tist church of Jacksonville, Fla. | 
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)Dr. Alvah: Hobart, for many years pas- 
r of the Warburton Avenue church, 
‘onkers, N. Y. and now pastor emeritus, 
supplying the pulpit this summer in 
e absence of the pastor, Ralph G. 
rartley, who is spending his vacation 
| Vermont. 

'The evangelistic gospel team of the 
irst church Lima, Ohio, reports good 
‘sults in revitalizing the Mt. Zion 
aurch near Harrod. This is only an- 
‘her evidence of the splendid service 
‘ymen can .ender when organized and 
tive in practical missionary service 


Last year there were Baptist students 
| the University of Illinois from twenty- 
ven states and five foreign countries. 
any one knowing of Baptist students 
»ming to the University of Illinois this 
ll will drop a line to the Baptist stu- 
ent pastor, Rev. Martin S. Bryant, 807 
' Fourth St., Champaign, IIL, before 
pt. 1, he will mail to them before 
ey leave home an announcement of 
e location and services of the Uni- 
rsity Baptist church and will be glad 

do anything else for them possible 


The New England Baptist Conference 
mounces the dates of the school of 
ethods at Ocean Park, Old Orchard, 
e, as Aug. 19-29. Again the Newton 
mmer school cooperates with the 
‘hool of methods and furnishes several 
; the instructors. Ten courses are of- 
“red this year. Bible, missions, pedag- 
“y, psychology, organization, methods 
inference, evangelism, history,  theol- 
(y, worship and organized recreation. 
ov. F. Peterson will be dean, as usual, 
id Miss Gertrude Hartley registrar. 
“of. W. M. Shipman will lead the boys 
‘ Camp Judson and Miss Hattie A. 
anley, Camp Hasseltine for girls. 


Working under a grant from the Laura 
elman Rockefeller Memorial at the 
hiversity of Chicago, an investigator 
is become acquainted with more than 
9D boy g-ngs in Chicago, less than 
If of the 1,200 gangs that he found 
ually to exist, having a membership 
, Some 50,000 boys and men, of ages 
Mm seven to thirty years. This is 
tt of the data he has collected in 
= department of social science research 
| the university in preparing a book 
tt is expected to be unique in the 
Id Of sociology. To make an ex- 
astive study of the situation, the young 
‘estigator lived, ate, and played with 
vny of the gangsters, young and old. 
ch of his material is concerned with 
cual Case studies of the groups in 
‘ich he has tabulated information 
vaned from the boys themselves con- 
‘ing their activities in the gangs and 
‘ir relation to the city at large. Many 
his visits were made to the Chicago 
1 Cook County School for Boys; and 
er material was gathered from play- 
Dunds, settlement houses, truant offi- 
‘S, the police, the Y. M. C. A,, rail- 
id guards, and the Juvenile Court. 
her important sociological problems 
Iected with the life of a great city 

being studied under the memorial, 
» work of which will be continued for 
ce years. A house at Sixtieth and 
‘Is, will be used as headquarters, 


It is announced that Rey. Charles 
Brown, the well-known English Baptist, 
will observe his seventieth birthday next 
year and the completion of thirty-five 
years as pastor of Ferme Park Baptist 
church, by retiring from that ministry 
and taking up his residence in Chorley 


Wood. 


There has not hitherto been available 
any book with illustrations and direc- 
tions giving the rudimentary rules for 
persons not naturally qualified to create 
artistic and effective posters which will 
“talk”; no book that told the beginner 
what tools to use and how to use them. 
“The Amateur Postermaker” perfectly 
meets this need and is sold at $1 by the 
Pilgrim Press of Boston and Chicago. 


After devoting her whole life to the 
service of Christ and in ministrations to 
the poor and needy Miss Olive Blunt 
passed away on Aug. 1 at her home in 
Jacksonville Ill. She was a woman of 
splendid gifts. Asa teacher in the public 
schools of Kansas City for ten years 
and afterwards a missionary in Japan, 
she distinguished herself. Of late years 
she made her home in Jacksonville 
where she was interested in charity and 
the promotion of the work of the W. C. 
Ue Ue ier pastor,.A.” P: Howells, con- 
ducted the funcral service. 


Crozer Theological Seminary men of 
this year’s graduating class are located 
as follows: Rey. Albert H. Carr, Bridge- 
port, Pa.; Rev. David W. Charlton, Dill- 
wyn, Va.; Rev. Paul Dawson Eddy, 1527 
S. 8th St., Philadelphia: Rev. James M. 
Hester, Chaplain U. S. N., League Is- 
land Navy Yard, Philadelphia; Rev. Wm. 
Walter Park, Penns Grove, N. J.; Rev. 
Glen Grove Vought, Cape Charles, Va.; 
Rev. Floyd Harold Andrus, Brandywine 
Summit, Pa.; Rev. Robert P. Crouch, 
Point Pleasant, N. J.; Rev. Richard L. 
Everett, Parksley, Va.; Rev. Samuel E. 
Smith, 3736 Manayunk Ave., Philadelphia: 
Rey. Edwin FE. Sundt, W. Willington, 
Conn. 
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Harry Manning, pastor of the Myrtle 
Tree church, Ohio, reports a gracious 
revival in his community. The Metho- 
dists and Baptists united with meetings 
held in a tent under the leadership of 
Evangelist Pieffer. 

Elmer A. Fridell, the efficient associate 
of Dr. John Snape, First church, Oak- 
land, Cal., is meeting with enthusiastic 
response to his preaching while the pas- 
tor is on his vacation. “The Man Who 
Leads,” “The Man Who Plays With 
Life,” and “The Man Who Knows” are 
three of the catchy subjects of recent 
sermons. 

T. Moraoka, a Japanese candidate for 
the Baptist ministry, was regularly or- 
dained on July 25 in Sacramento, Cal. 
He comes to the Baptists from the Pres- 
byterians with a wide experience and 
excellent preparation for the work His 
reason for making the change from one 
fellowship to another was satisfa-torily 
explained to the council. Rey. Bryant 
Wilson of the First church preached the 
sermon, Rev. W. C. Whitaker of the Oak 
Park church offered the praper,-and -H. 
Y. Shibata of the Japanese mission gave 
the charge. 


Defining a “practical” education as 
one that instils spiritual lessons, Dr. 
Walter Hullihen, president of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, at Newark, says 
in a plea for a chair of religion at the 
university: “If modern evils are to be 
corrected modern education must be 
made truly practical. Studies and dis- 
ciplines that mould character and shape 
moral ideals and determine conduct must 
be given a central rather than a second- 
ary place. The rising tide of public 
opinion that is demanding popular in- 
struction in religion, must sweep away 
all traditional barriers and give youth 
its spiritual birthright.” 


Reports on student employment in 
summer are being compiled by colleges 
and universities and some of the institu- 
tions have made known the types of 
vacation jobs entered into by students. 
Six hundred men and women of North- 
western University have been listed by 
that institution as working their way 
through. Some of the girl students at 
Columbia have taken work for the sum- 
mer as governesses. Numerous Chinese 
students have devoted their vacations 
to teaching mah jong. Several students 
have found their blood a source of rey- 
enue, offering it for transfusion opera- 
tions. One of the choicest jobs obtained 
by Columbia students has fallen to the 
lot of a young man who has been taken 
to Europe with a family, his engagement 
being to act as a tutor. Three students 
of Columbia are working about the cam- 
pus on building construction. Women 
students are acting as mothers’ helpers, 


stenographers and secretaries, hotel 
clerks, waitresses, chaperones,  sales- 
women and in other capacities. Raising 


and selling dogs is the source of revenue 
of a student of Vanderbilt University. 
New York University students last year 
earned more than $600,000 in work ob- 
tained through the university’s employ- 
ment bureau. Students working their 


way through Yale earned more than 
$300,000 in a year, 
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The Rev. George Arthur Clarke of the 
First church, Edmonton, Alberta, who 
for two stccessive years represented 
Canada as a speaker at the International 
Baptist Young People’s Union Conven- 
tion, has been summer pastor at the 
North Baptist church, Camden, N. J., 
during the vacation period of the pastor, 
James Dalton Morrison. 

Raymond C. Chappell is rejoicing in 
the fine results of five years of happy 
service as pastor of the Central church, 
Middleboro, Mass. On the last Sunday of 
June, which closed the fifth year, the an- 
niversary sermon showed that substantial 
progress had been made in the addition 
of 116 members to the church and that 
an encouraging growth was evident in all 
departments, the mid-week prayer meet- 
ing averaging an attendance of ninety- 
two for the first six months of this year. 

We are living in times when every- 
thing is questioned—when political con- 
stitutions are treated as of little binding 
force, when old and tried principles that 
were recognized as the very cement of 
society are being assailed. Is there no 
competent trustee of the fundamentals? 
Yes, there is youth. Trust to youth. 
Make it the custodian of the ark in 
which is lodged all that is most precious 
of our civilization, and the forces of 
anarchy will never prevail. Our schools 
must be made the sanctuaries of the 
truths that have made us free—Toronto 
Mail and Empire. 

That the father and son movement, 
which had its origin in America where 
it has become a recognized institution, 
is spreading over the whole world, is 
indicated in a speech on Aug. 15, at 
Geneva, Switzerland, by Walter W. 
Head of Omaha, chairman of the na- 
tional father and son committee of the 
United States, before the world’s com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. “More than 
twenty nations,” he said, “observe 
Father and Son week. In the United 
States alone upwards of three millions 
of fathers and sons joined in events dur- 
ing the past year. Only as the funda- 
mental principles of world brotherhood 
are recognized and accepted by the peo- 
ples of the world, can we ever hope for 
world peace. The men who are to di- 
rect the destiny of the nations of the 
world during the next generation are 
now the young lads who are in our 
homes today. What greater privilege 
has a man than to give of himself as 
a companion, teacher, advisor, and as an 
inspiration to his son, who tomorrow 
steps into responsibilities the significance 
of which we cannot conceive In the 
United States we believe it most ap- 
propriate to observe national Father and 
Son week at that period of the year 
when Armistice day comes. This has 
proved to be an opportune time not only 
to pay honor and respect to the mifl- 
lions of fathers and sons who gave their 
lives for the ideal of world brother- 
hood, but a time for the fathers and 
sons who survive to reconsecrate them- 
selves to life for the same great objec- 
tive—world brotherhood, world peace. 
We are planning for the observance this 
year to come during the week of Nov. 


9-16.” 


The Birkett Memorial church of De- 
troit is rejoicing in the fact that Pastor 
A. H. Owens, who has faithfully served 
his church for seven years, has been per- 
suaded to reconsider his resignation pre- 
sented July 13. In agreeing to remain 
with the church he has the good-will and 
esteem of his people. 


Today 


I pte for tomorrow and its need, 
Its earthly need, I do not pray; 
Help me be kind in word and deed, 

In word and deed, just for today. 


Today’s a pretty big job. It'll 
keep you busy from daylight on. 

Yesterday’s accomplishment and 
tomorrow’s anticipation, but today’s 
the real thing. To be “kind in 
word and deed” for today will keep 
any man pretty busy. 

There are a lot things to make 
folks anything else but kind. 
There’s the fellow who takes your 
wood from your summer house, 
you feel that to twist his neck 
would be about what he deserves, 
but then to overcome that feeling 
is of value to your soul. 

There’s also that other pestifer- 
ous fellow you meet at the summer 
hotel, who keeps asking a thousand 
questions about matters that don’t 
concern him just at the time you 
are most interested in your favorite 
book. You feel like giving him a 
vision of an artificial stellar uni- 
verse, but that would not be con- 
ventional, especially at a summer 
hotel. 

“Help me to be kind in word and 
deed.” 

That is holy ambition. “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” And 
that is so much better than an 
eternal clash of words. 

Words that are filled with spikes 
and thorns and explosives and fire 
are uncomfortable to say the least, 
and they’re dangerous. 

Folks soon know us by what we 
say, for our words are the expres- 
sions of our hearts. 

Today is the biggest project in 
all our experience. In it we offer 
the expressions of life that shall 
establish us for good or ill in re- 
lationship with our fellows. 

G. A. Leichliter, 
Pastor Prospect Ave. Church 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“<The Baptist’ and ‘Missions —Miss Cox 
will receive your subscriptions any time,” 
is the arresting announcement found in 
the columns of the excellent bulletin of 
the..First, church, santa sAna, Calas 
Otto S. Russell, pastor. With such sup- 
port as this notice indicates given in 
every church of the Northern Conven- 
tion, THE Baptist and Missions would 
reach thousands of Baptists not now on 
the subscription lists. There are multi- 
tudes of Christians illiterate, not in the 
sense that they cannot read, but in the 
more serious sense that they don’t read 
religious newspapers and magazines. 


} 
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J. N. Garst, pastcr of the First chur 
of Spokane, Wash., is in demand ail oy) 
the Pacific northwest for lectures a 
cermons. He has lately returned to h 
work from lecture engagerientz 
Weonahonie .ind trom preaching engag 
ments in Tacoma, Everett and Seatt’ 
He says, “It is a great opportunity 
serve while resting by luring lake a) 
surging sea.” The vore on that sen 
ment 1S unanimous. 


Strong feelings of resentment and di! 
appvintment over the exclusion legis] 
tion in America are being manifested | 
Japan these days. A number of the u 
balanced type of young men have cor 
mitted suicide as a protest. Politicia 
are making capital of the situation. Jing 
ists are trying to stir up internation 
trouble. Local manufacturers are drear 
ing of a boycott of American gooc 
Reactionaries are pulling wires. A) 
a variety of other outbursts are in e 
dence. But the most significant resul 
are among the most intimate friends | 
America: Men who were educated | 
America or who have lived there for! 
nuniber of years. Men who have pe 
sonal friendships there of many yea) 
standing. These people of high cultu, 
and fine character are dismayed at whi 
looks like a moral lapse of their id¢ 
nation. 


A real vacation is what the summ 
world is seeking. To be sure ideas } 
a vacation may differ, but for unadult« 
ated nerve-soothing and body-buildit, 
E. P. Latimer in New London Day gis 
his idea: “We should like to be f 
quite a number of days where an ala 
clock is never wound; where there @ 
no clocks at all, by preference; risi{ 
in the morning when we wanted to § 
up—or in the afternoon, if that shotl 
suit us better; eating not at meal tit 
but when hungry; going to bed aft 
we had become thoroughly satisfied w! 
looking at the stars and listening }) 
the surf or the night herons. We shoul 
like to be where no newspaper cotl 
reach us; where the rumble of a tra, 
or a trolley car, or the toot of a whist, 
or automobile horn would not be hea; 
where the rustling of leaves on the tre, 
or the slap of a wave on a rock woul 
be—unless it might be for the raclt 
of now and then a thunderstorm—? 
harshest notes we could hear; whe 
we would not have to talk to anybey 
unless we wanted to, or listen unls 
we wished; where there wasn’t a ty 
writer, a telephone, or a sheet of wi 
ing paper; where there were only wat> 
melons, plenty of chowder material, ¢- 
fee, bacon, good fresh eggs, fine fish 
grounds (or waters, to be exact), a ba- 
ing place, beautiful views of lakes ed 
hills, birds and berries, and such thi’ 
as that; where a shack would be a mt 
sion, the air full of sweet fern, or P* 
breath, or spray vapor, and we cot 
watch the sunsets and the high clo's 
and the low clouds, and just rest and ! 
and eat and fish and swim and eat é 
rest and sleep and rest and rest and i 
and not be bothered by anything or a’ 
body.” | 

(Continued on page 702.) 
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Growing a Soul 


N order to grow a soul one must develop his 
icapacity for immortal love, for unsullied righte- 
jsness, for eternal life, for sacrificial service. The 
sil is planted in the soil of a physical body and 
20ws in the atmosphere of human society. It is but 
seedling at first which comes to gradual self-con- 
;Ousness in the opening life of the child. Whether 
,2 seedling will ever become a healthy, normal plant 
lpends largely upon soil, atmosphere and care. 
ery well-born child comes into the world with an 
|neritance of good as well as of evil. If left to him- 
‘f without the nurture necessary to develop a soul, 
_will revert to the jungle, just as the American 
auty will degenerate into the dog-rose of the 
idges if neglected. But if cultivated intelligently 
‘th assiduous care, the probability is that the child 
ill grow a soul. 

Jesus was the discoverer of the inestimable value 
a child. His most terrible words were directed 
ainst mature men and women who vitiate the lives 
id destroy the souls of little children by imposing 
ion them influences and laws, customs and prece- 
ats fatal to their spiritual unfolding. The average 
ld, if given half a chance in the right kind of 
vironment, will instinctively grow a soul. It is the 
dding souls of boys and girls that the pastors bap- 
e by the thousands on Easter and Children’s Day. 
e Sunday schools of the world are soul-gardens in 
tich bloom the flowers dear to the heart of God. 
‘e Christian home with its family altar, its moral 
scipline and its spiritual tone is a nursery where 
ils get their start before being transplanted into 
2 open spaces to battle with storms and overcome 
rasites. The church with its provision for religious 
cation, for wholesome recreation and for spiritual 
‘rship is designed to develop the latent conscious- 
38 of unseen and eternal realities which every 
Id possesses. 

But what shall we say of the uncounted multitudes 
children in the world who never get a chance to 


grow a soul? That is the colossal tragedy that breaks 
the heart when we think of it seriously. There are 
literally millions of men and women in the world 
capable of growing a beautiful soul who through cir- 
cumstances which they could not control have become 
old in years and still look out of eyes that are soulless. 
And unless the fortunate millions that have souls 
accelerate the present evangelistic pace and greatly 
increase existing missionary agencies it is a foregone 
conclusion that generations yet unborn will live and 
die without a chance to grow a soul. But great as is 
this tragedy, it is mild compared with the unspeak- 
able horror of the multitudes who have sold their 
soul’s birthright for a mess of pottage. The thrill of 
a nerve, the lure of wealth, the desire for fame, have 
meant more to them than modest service in the in- 
terest of the welfare of humanity or the ability to 
enjoy fellowship with God or the satisfaction that 
comes from the consciousness of having a Christian 
character and experience. “No soul is there,” is 
written over the lives of many who have paralyzed 
their soul-powers by yielding to ‘‘the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes and the vain-glory of life.” 

It is the exalted distinction of Jesus that he is the 
incomparable grower of souls. He disappointed the 
hopes of his countrymen who fondly expected him to 
be a political ruler, he disgusted the religious leaders 
of his day by his plebian sympathies and dangerous 
teachings, he embarrassed his disciples by refusing to 
use his mighty powers in his own defense; but he 
never once stepped aside from his purpose to save 
and grow souls. For institutions even as sacred as 
the Sabbath he had a wholesome antipathy if they 
stood in the way of soul culture and enrichment, and 
religious leaders were to him a monstrosity when 
they neglected the eternal interests of the people for 
personal and temporal gain. The people who bear the 
name of Christ have no right to that distinction un- 
less they reflect his vital and preeminent interest in 
soul culture and conservation. Every little child must 
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~ be priceless to the true Christian because of the 
child’s potential and eternal value, and every man and 
woman must be estimated by the incalculable worth 
of personality and possibility. This is the unfailing 
and inspiring motive of all Christian service whether 
personal or organized, whether evangelistic, mis- 
sionary,social, educational, industrial or philan- 
thropic, and the final test of it all is the net result in 
growing souls. 


The Gospel of Appreciation 


O gospel is more needed today than the gospel of 
appreciation. The sense of values, the insight 
to see the good that lies beneath the exterior, the con- 
fidence to stake reputation upon the cultivation of 
apparently barren soil, the patience to labor for fruit 
long deferred, the “hope that sees a shining ray far 
down the future’s broadening way,” the courage to 
speak the good word when prejudice runs riot, are 
the vital elements that enter into living and preach- 
ing the gospel of appreciation. The spirit of depre- 
ciation is forever striving against the spirit of 
appreciation. Race prejudice fattens on deprecia- 
tion. The white man depreciates the black man, the 
yellow man and the red man. Religious bigotry kills 
appreciation and kindles the fires of hatred between 
Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile. National 
pride too often expresses itself in the vilification and 
persecution of men and women bold enough to preach 
the gospel of appreciation in behalf of other nations. 
Even church loyalty and religious fervor are some- 
times unhappily measured by vociferation against the 
gospel of good-will among men. 


It is not easy to live and preach the gospel of appre- 
ciation and consistently to express a sympathetic 
estimate of people and things regarded as worthless 
or vicious by the official appraisers. It was at this 
point that Jesus broke with the creators of public 
cpinion in his day. He saw the latent possibilities 
for good in the dregs of society. In his appraisement 
the Magdalenes were not wholly bad, the poor were 
not hopelessly lost, the heathen were not congenitally 
inferior. With modest courage he spoke the good 
word in behalf of all such, and consequently found 
himself the victim of a mob that would have killed 
him had he not escaped out of their hands. His 
greatest interpreter, Paul, the man who gloried in his 
call to preach the gospel to the despised Gentiles, 
followed the Master heroically in his warm spirit of 
appreciation. His generous judgments of Greeks and 
barbarians bear eloquent testimony to the catholicity 
of his spirit and the breadth of his sympathy. But 
it was his insistence on living and preaching the 
gospel of appreciation that finally made him the 
prisoner of Rome through the instigation of his own 
countrymen, who hated everything non-Jewish. Yet 
in prison he found the opportunity to write down in 
imperishable words his vision of a new humanity 
“where there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Sythian, bondman, 
freeman; but Christ is all and in all,” 
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The revival of this spirit of appreciation and t) 
preaching of the gospel of appreciation must ¢or: 
before the church can get very far toward the ec. 
quest of the world for Christ. The bad news cc. 
tained in antipathies must give place to the go| 
news expressed in sympathies, the Holy Spirit of lo: 
and magnanimity must drive out the unclean spi} 
of hatred and narrowness, the selfishness of isolati, 
must be overcome by the altruism of associatic, 
These are not simply academic phrases serving to || 
a paragraph. They are symbols of the vital tru) 
that the gospel of appreciation rests upon a spiriti| 
foundation and calls for a heroic abandonment to t: 
support of the principle that only by sympathe: 
study and friendly contact in a spirit of good-will ¢) 
we hope to share with Jesus in his courage to appl 
the people according to eternal values. 


A Living Wage for a Live Man 
NLY a live man has a right to ask for a liyi; 
wage” is a sentiment with which we are, 
hearty agreement. One great manufacturer has be) 
generally commended because he pays every man } 
his extensive payroll a living wage, no employe -. 
ceiving less than five dollars a day. But it is a we. 
known fact that the five dollars a day and mores 
the case may be is in no sense charity. The liyi: 
wage paid by this manufacturer always comes in :: 
turn for the amount and kind of work for whicht 
is paid. He pays a living wage to live men. And]: 
institution is so organized that every man employ: 
is so articulated with every other man that if one m1 
slacks he is instantly found out. Ministers of te 
gospel are not thus articulated with one anoth,, 
hence when a minister slacks in his work there is 1- 
body to check on him. He may neglect his study al 
escape detection for a long time. His pastoral we! 
may be left undone with no fuss made about it it 
months. He may follow the line of least resistaré 
and thus escape the pressure of problems, the demai 
of duties, and the call for creative service, with«t 
any one quickly finding it out. His days are his 0% 
and no time clock records his going out and his comig 
in. He is free to do as he pleases and no officer ! 
the church ever thinks of asking him to work acco: 
ing to a set schedule. Freedom of this kind is alwes 
liable to abuse, and unless the minister is ambitic: 
to make a record or build a reputation or cultivate 
conscience for honesty he will yield to the temp) 
tion to steal time that does not belong to him and 1 
it for selfish ends. Then most men are as lazy as ¢ 
cumstances will permit, ministers included. The? 
fore most men work best under pressure. It is ‘ 
pressure of circumstances that makes the best w‘é 
of life. Happy the minister who is under pressure‘ 
produce. If he reacts to the pressure with coura? 
wisdom and industry he will be a live man with 
right to ask for a living wage. 


| 
| 


} 
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| Pastimes of the Brain 


i7OU may say to a friend. “What are 
/ you going to do tonight, Jack?” 
And he may reply: “I’m going to 
‘ink ” 
‘You would certainly be startled. You 
dnuld probably say: “Oh! Anything 
yong?” " 
“No. Nothing wrong. 
t think.” 
You would probably leave it at that 
id say nothing to him, unless the clos- 
it intimacy entitled you to be rude to 
jm. But you would no doubt say to 
urself: “A sad case! A sad case! My 
jor friend Jack is becoming queer in 
{e head, peculiar, eccentric.” And you 
yould spread the deplorable news among 
jur mutual friends: “I say! I asked 
ick what he was going to do last night. 
4id what do you think he said? He 
<d he was going to think. No! Noth- 
iz on his mind. Nothing wrong. But 
| was just going to think. What about 
i Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 
Well, we ought often to hear of such 
«hing. And the reason why we seldom 
¢« never hear of it is that people are 
l'rn, live, and die without ever discover- 
iy what a truly marvelous instrument 
t>y carry about with them under their 
<ilps—not merely some people, but 
st people. 
Anybody who has done physical exer- 
Ces under instruction (whether written 
( wiva voce) knows that -among_ the 
fst matters upon which instruction is 
fren is the full use of the lungs—deep 
feathing. He learns to his astonish- 
wnt that in the ordinary way he has 
fen allowing very considerable por- 
‘ns of his lungs to remain idle, serving 
| purpose when they might be most 
fitably employed in renewing the 
essary elements of the blood. He 
ttold to bring all the cells of the lungs 
io play and he is speedily aware of 
beneficial results of so doing. 


I’m just going 


Brains Running to Waste. 


“he analogy between the lungs and 
, brain is by no means perfect, but 
an be roughly used, in the sense that 
| brains of most of us are allowed to 
i to waste. Only in relatively rare 
‘tances has a man to employ the full 
ver of his brain in the daily business 
ylife. Consider the case of the man 
\0 watches a lathe, of a telegraph boy 
€ven a postman, of a clerk, of a secre- 
‘y to an embassy, of a judge’s asso- 
fe, of a tea taster, or a thousand other 
vations. These persons may for one 
‘SOn or another feel tired at the end 
their day; they may—and usually do 
jake a powerful appeal in the early 
ning to their wives or their mothers 
| Sympathy and solace and spoiling; 

it is certain that their brains are 

tired, 
put do they use their untired brains 
itt from the daily business of life? 
¢y do not, or they do but very little. 
ey confuse one sort of fatigue with 
‘ifferent sort of fatigue, and arrive at 


: 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


O the barber the head is some- 

thing to shampoo; to the prize- 
fighter it is something to punch; 
to the average man it is—what? 
Well, suppose some one told you 
that the head—that is, the thing 
inside the head known as the brain 
—is the most marvelous of all 
playthings? That the aforemen- 
tioned brain, with a little coopera- 
tion from its owner, can be de- 
pended upon to show the said 
Owner a wonderful time? Well, 
that’s what Arnold Bennett says, 
at any rate. By cooperation he 
means that you’ve got to give it 
a start. So far no one has in- 
vented brain cells. And even au- 
tomatic things have to be started. 
There’s your phonograph, for in- 
stance. You have to crank it, don’t 
forget. Why not crank up your 
brain and have a really good time? 
The accompanying article from the 
July number of The Womans 
Home Companion is delightfully 
suggestive of a pastime which needs 
to be popularized. 


the conclusion that because they feel in- 
capable of doing any more daily busi- 
ness, therefore they are incapable of 
doing anything whatever. and their brain 
must completely “slack.” 

There are some who read for pleasure 
in their spare hours, and call it brain 
work. I am much in favor of reading 
for pleasure, but I could not call it brain 


work, for even at its most arduous, it~ 


is only a comparatively slight form of 
brain work. A person may read all 
day and only his eyes will be tired; while 
real brain work cannot be practiced for 
more than a few hours at a stretch. 


Thus in the majority of cases the brain 
never “carries its full load” from one 
year’s end to the next. It is left to 
stagnate. It is in fact undiscovered, un- 
exploited, and practically quite unknown. 

As a rule it has a most deplorable re- 
semblance to an ill-trained dog. One 
calls to it, whistles, threatens, cracks a 
whip—the dog takes no notice, or at 

est it may turn and look at one only 
to bound off in a direction which is not 
the direction commanded, leaving its 
owner humiliated if not furious. But 
you cannot, as the owner is apt to do, 
blame the dog; you must blame the 
owner. 


The brains of most people are in them- 
selves perfectly all right for all pur- 
poses (good or evil); they suffer simply 
from neglect. Neither the brain nor its 
owner can be comfortable or fully 
worthy of praise until the brain has 
learned to obey, Order your brain to 
think about a given subject, and the 
chances are a thousand to one that it 
will think about the subject for ten 
seconds and will then bound away to 


another subject and will keep on bound- 
ing from subject to subject, touching 
all subjects except the given subject. 
It is undisciplined. 

Nevertheless it is capable of sticking 
to one subject when on great occasions 


sufficient moral pressure is applied to 
it by its master. Let the master get 
himself into a serious mess, and his 


brain, being commanded to work upon 
the mess, will do so. Nay, more, it 
will continue to do so long after it has 
ceased to be of use. This phenomenon 
is known as worry, and constitutes an- 
other proof of lack of discipline. The 
brain cannot be said to be disciplined 
until it will think about what it is told 
to think about, and cease when it is 
told to cease. 


You may well inquire what this preach- 
ment in favor of mental calisthenics can 
have to do with the pleasures of life. 
The relation between brain control and 
joyous relaxation does not leap to the 
eye. But it exists. Of course. if you 
will not take your pleasures seriously, 
if you are frightened at the prospect of 
reducing your own brain or thought ap- 
paratus to order, then you will have to 
renounce the pleasures of thought; but 
in so doing, you will renounce one of 
the subtlest and most delicate of relax- 
ations—a relaxation, moreover, which 
needs for its practice no material ap- 
paratus and no human partner. 

In this respect it surpasses even read- 
ing. A man fond of reading may easily 
find himself without a book at the very 
moment when he particularly wants one. 
But a man who wants to indulge in 
thought will never find himself without 
his brain. Nor for the fulfillment of his 
pleasure will he need spectacles, or even 
a good light. 


The Joy of Thinking. 


To the man who is skeptical con- 
cerning the pleasure to be got from the 
function of thought in any form I would 
point out that he himself, unless he has 
been extravagantly unfortunate, has al- 
ready had experience of such pleasure. 
One of the first acts of anybody who 
has had a striking success or an un- 
expected thick slice of luck is to get 
away by himself and deliberately set his 
brain to dwell upon it-—for the pure joy 
of the thing. Why, a man who has 
wooed and won, or a girl who has been 
wooed and won, will obstinately drive 
away sleep for a whole night in order 
to gloat over this unique and lovely fact 
—so unimportant to other people! Here 
is a simple, a common example of the 
pleasure of thought. 


Day-dreams give another example of 
the pleasure of thought. Day-dreams 
may be, and probably are as dangerous 
as alcohol if they become a habit im- 
moderately yielded to. But if they 
amount sometimes to a sin against right 
living, how exquisite a sin! The only 
sin, perhaps, that does not sear the 
soul. 
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And here, before proceeding to some 
of the positive satisfactions to be ob- 
tained from consciously directed thought 
in hours of relaxation, I ought to men- 
tion that brain control offers at least 
one tremendous negative satisfaction. It 
can banish worry. Worry serves no end; 
it is merely a stupid waste of time in 
unpleasantness. The controlled brain 
will avoid this foolishness, and will upon 
command divert itself into a new path 
and so substitute pleasure for pain. If 
I am sentenced to a surgical operation 
the day after tomorrow, and if, instead 
of thinking ten thousand times the same 
thought about the perils attendant upon 
operations, I can by brain control think 
steadily about—shall we say?—the glor- 
ious delights of my next holiday, I have 
gained a notable victory and richly jus- 
tified those mental calisthenics to which 
you take exception, for I have supplanted 
a great nuisance by a harmless joy. 

So much for minor points. Returning 
to the main issue, I wish to say plainly 
that in order to get the most pleasur- 
able results out of the brain, the affair 
must be treated with the same earnest- 
ness and thoroughness as one would give 
to the pursuit of any other pleasure. 
And principally time must be deliber- 
ately set apart for it—as, for example, 
one sets apart a time for golf, or music. 

“Vou don’t mean to tell me,” some 
one asks “that you will sit down in cold 
blood to do nothing but maneuver your 
brain for this purpose of diversion? 
How odd!” 

And yet, as long as people take their 
bodies for a walk in the material land- 
scape for the pleasure of doing so, there 
can surely be no sound reason why peo- 
ple should not take their brains for a 
walk in the landscape of thought. 

Perhaps you will ask, “But what shall 
I think about for thinking’s sake in order 
to obtain pleasure therefrom?” 

You will choose for yourself. You 
might perhaps choose the subject of 
your youthful memories if you are past 
youth, or memories of infancy if you are 
still entitled to call yourself young. We 
forget the details of our lives, yet they 
are all, big and little, very interesting, 


and the further off they are the more 
interesting they are. All 
things which had slipped the memory 
are called back, until the past is recon- 
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structed and made alive again. 

Of course you know what is the most 
interesting thing in the world, and the 
least understood, the most misunder- 
stood: one’s own character and conduct! 
If you think it would be but a tedious 
form of diversion deliberately to examine 
these twin subjects in detail, then let 
me suggest that you try it. I do not 
desire you to try it for the sake of 
moral improvement, though moral im- 
provement is fairly certain to result from 
it; 1 offer it exclusively as a distraction, 
to rank with other distractions. 

Here is another subject: An almost 
universal tendency of mankind is to re- 
gard itself as somewhat ill used by des- 
tiny. Nearly every man will exclaim, 
when something has miscarried: “Just 
my luck!” Now, children have invented 
a game which consists in writing down, 
say, all the names of fishes beginning 
with B that they can remember. Now, 
not as a game, but solely as a pleasant 
brain exercise, try to catalogue all the 
bits of good luck which you have had 
in your life. The exercise will probably 
erase from your word-book the phrase 
“Just my luck.” It will probably alter 
your views about fate, and correct your 
general perspective. But I am not recom- 
mending it for its results. I am recom- 
mending it as a mere pleasure. 

It is not my fault if the pleasure of 
exercising the brain for the sake of 
exercising it seems to involve, and in- 
deed does involve, moral amelioration, 
exhilaration, more cheerfulness, and 
higher spirits. I apologize for it, but I 
cannot help it. My aim was honestly 
to discover pleasures. It is sad to think 
that the brain pastime will also improve 
the capacity of the brain itself, enabling 
it to perform the serious work of life 
more efficiently than before I say it is 
sad because most of us detest any mix- 
ing of morals and amusement. 

Those who do not wish to be morally 
improved must avoid all the best brain 
exercises. 


An Ancient Letter 


By HELEN B. 


RS. FIELD of Granville, Ohio, 

placed in my hands a letter written 
many years ago by a daughter of 
Stephen Gano, who fought in the Revolu- 
tionary war and afterward became pastor 
of the old First ‘Baptist church in Provi- 
dence. At the time of writing the letter 
his daughter, Mrs. Jackson, was the wife 
of Dr. Henry Jackson, pastor of the 
Baptist church in Newport for many 
years. When Mrs. Field was a young 
bride and went from her Rhode Isiand 
home to Illinois, her pastor’s wife, Mrs 
Jackson, wrote her many delightful 
letters. Women’s missionary circles were 
in that day just beginning. In 1876, 
when this letter was written, the only 
missionaries sent out by the newly or- 
ganized Woman’s American’ Baptist 
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Foreign Mission Society were Miss Day, 
Miss Kidder, Miss Payne and Miss Hig- 
bie. Here follows the letter, which I 
thought would interest many of the 
older women, particularly: 


Providence, Jan. 6, 1876. 
Dear Mattie: 

In answer to your postal card, I wrote 
you yesterday, which dear sister Phoebe 
has copied, that you need not blunder 
over my writing. This morning she urged 
me to write something for your mission 
circle, if only repeating what [ have 
said when speaking. So, beloved, I say 
with all my heart, I rejoice in the wom- 
an’s movement in forming mission circles 
in all our churches. It calls into active 
life a power which has been lying dor- 
mant and is as. much a moveinent of 
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God’s hand as when he said, “Let ther 
be light, and there was light.” Fifty 
years ago the missionary board absolute 
ly refused to allow women to go outa) 
missionaries, unless as the wife of a mis 
sionary, though when they did go, ex 
pecting them to do the work of missions 
Woman has taken this matter into he 
own hand, and how has it changed th 
aspect of things! | 
A Matter of Propriety. 


When living in Charlestown, Mass 
two of the young sisters in the chure 
felt their hearts drawn to labor for Chris 
in the foreign field. At that time Mr 
Judson was in this country visiting th 
churches, and by her missionary zeal an 
stirring words moved all hearts the 
heard her to active work and new loy 
for the souls of the heathen perishing i 
utter darkness. We went to Boston an 
saw several of the good men at the mi 
sionary rooms; good Deacon Lincoln an 
others and Dr. Bolles who was preside: 
of the board for many years. I 1ol 
them I had brought two of our siste: 
who wished to offer themselves as mi 
sionaries to Burma. ‘They were willir 
to go in any capacity in which they cow 
be uscful—to assist in a missiona) 
family and to be under their care ar 
direction. The good brethren, whi 
they appreciated the motives and zeal | 
these sisters, said, “We never send 0} 
unmarried women to the mission work 
foreign fields. Why, Mrs. Jackson, y: 
don’t think this would be proper, ‘ 
your” And in that early stage of t! 
foreign mission work it might not ha 
been wise. The dear young discipl 
whose loving hearts had prompted the. 
to make this sacrifice for Jesus and sou, 
felt disappointed and dejected. I cheer. 
them by saying, “God accepts the off 
ing of the heart and they would ha: 
their reward of love to him and t 
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heathen too.” They replied, “From th 
time we will pray more for the sprel 
of the gospel in heathen lands, and / 
economizing in dress and all our ¢ 
penses (though they always dressed w! 
simple neatness and without jewelry | 
any kind—a good example to women 
this day), and we will lay aside as an ° 
fering to the Savior a sum of money § 
we may, and see if we can not in t} 
way help a little.’ So we crossed \ 
long bridge between Boston and Char!) 
town, cheerful, even a little mirth! 
over the idea that a woman must | 
married to go to her heathen sisters | 
tell them of Jesus. These two you! 
women sustained themselves by the la? 
of their hands and yet at the end of | 
year they had saved one hundred doll’ 
for the foreign mission, while their c} 
tributions had not been lessened for } 
cause of Christ at home. Work on, © 
sisters, doing with heart and hand w 
you find to do, both at home and abri( 
Your sister in the faith, 

Maria T. Jackson, 


Wife of Dr. Henry Jackson, pa® 
for many years in Newport. | 
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NHRISTIANITY began in a demon- 
J stration of power. This Pentecost 
gnified. Till then, the disciples of 
asus were not sure that he could save 
ye world. Feeling, as men have always 
It, the charm of his personality, his 
‘insomeness and the mystic wisdom of 
‘is words, they knew that evil was too 
eeply intrenched to be washed out by 
ose-water. Much as they loved their 
ord, they were always afraid for him. 
he cross came upon them like a long- 
veaded stroke of doom. A little while 
ter, though they had seen their Master 
odily put to death, they were preaching 
iat his spirit lived. But even this con- 
siousness that he was alive did not 
nergize them with power. They had 
9 program. They did the one thing 
ossible—they waited in prayer. 
But, at Pentecost, something persuaded 
jlese men not only that Jesus was alive 
it that he was powerful with a dynamic 
ifficient to cause to be put into effect 
ue principles that for three years he had 
vught them. This sudden faith in the 
ynamic of Christ created the Christian 
aurch, which began its history as a 
emonstration of power. This power 
.e disciples felt within themselves. They 
ere swayed by a great spiritual efflatus. 
he doubts that before had haunted 
‘em suddenly disappeared. They could 
ok out on a hostile multitude without 
ror; they surveyed a perplexed world 
ithout despair. 
We need only to read the New Testa- 
ent to discover that in those early 
ays they expected that every one who 
‘ceived the spirit of Christ would be 
nplified, would have a new mental, 
‘oral and spiritual quickening given to 
m. The first Christians doubted the 
dsition of those, however orthodox in 
eed, who displayed no increase of per- 
nality through touch with the spirit of 
arist. Paul was a little anxious about 
ese men of Ephesus, moral folk who 
teply felt the burden of their own 
ns and the problem of the world’s 
lvation and had submitted contritely 
the baptism of John, but who, so far 
Paul could see, had no access of per- 
mality. When he learned that they 
id not heard of the Holy Ghost’s com- 
8, he understood why they had no 
tality, impetus or dynamic manifesta- 
mm. Then he explained that the bap- 
im of John was only preparatory for 
‘trance into the new experience that 
irist came to bring. The coming of 
irist meant to Paul power. 


Faith in Christ’s Dynamic 


Now it seems as if, ever since Christ 
me, men have been willing to believe 
nost anything about him except that 
1s force. Men always have confessed 
e beauty of Jesus and have been al- 
red by his winsomeness, but never 
ve they had a far-flung conviction of 
> Power. You cannot read the serious 
erature of the day without perceiving 


Acts 19:2-6 


By F. W. Norwoop 


{ heads sermon was preached by 

Dr. F. W. Norwood, pastor of 
the City Temple, London, in the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York, on a Sunday in July. The 
preacher has laid his hand upon 
the weak spot in the Christian life 
of thousands of earnest church, 
people but at the same time with 
vivid words he points to the power 
that amplifies personality. 


that all great writers pay tribute to 
Jesus Christ. One grows almost weary 
of the confessions of the charm of the 
Man of Nazareth. The most beautiful 
books issuing from the press bear hom- 
age to his wondrous personality. 

Since the terrific, shattering manifesta- 
tions of force in the Great War we have 
seen the world rocking on a volcano’s 
edge. Men have said that the principles 
of Jesus were wise, but they have 
doubted the possibility of their applica- 
tion. Some persons seem to think that 
the problem of Jesus is simplified by 
stripping away his divinity. They ad- 
mire the beautiful Jew of Galilee. the 
sweet Teacher done to death, the charm 
of whose life and the melody of whose 
ethical precepts have haunted us ever 
since. But all this tends to lessen our 
faith in his dynamic. 


The Good in Human Nature. 


This dynamic is what we need for 
today. Our generation is in somewhat 
the same condition as the people of 
Jesus’ time. There is among us a deep 
searching after righteousness, a longing 
for purity. This generation seems to 
me to be oppressed by the burden of 
sin. Some of you would correct me here. 
You would say that you observe in- 
difference to guilt. No one cries out 
that he is a sinner and asks for mercy 
on his soul. No; it is not personal sins, 
but human sins that we are confessing. 
A man does not talk about his personal 
sins because he thinks that others are 
just as bad. He doubts the salvability 
of human nature. The loss of idealism 
in this vision of the universality of moral 
weakness prevents the confession of per- 
sonal failure. Everywhere we are con- 


scious of the peril confronting the world. 
We see what ought to be done, but we 
feel that humanity is not equal to it 
yet. 

I want to lift up my voice and say 


H ALF the world is on the wrong 

scent in the pursuit of happi- 
ness. They think it consists in hav- 
ing and getting and being served by 
others. It consists in giving and 
in serving others. 

—Henry Drummond. 

ne! el LS 
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seriously that human nature js not al- 
together bad. There is more good than 
evil in the world. Good, not evil, holds 
the world together and keeps it sane. 

Just before leaving home, I took my 
children with me to the Wembley ex- 
hibition. There we saw the queen’s 
dolls’ house. Five hundred spectators 
at a time were arranged in a cube to 
walk around the great glass case and 
look at the toy. My chief interest was 
in the people, and I wondered what the 
psychological effect of this display would 
be. More than a million persons in our 
country were out of work. Multitudes 
there cannot marry because there are 
no houses for them. At the best, liveli- 
hood is held by a brittle thread. Watch- 
ing these faces, I knew that many were 
poor. Hearing their voices, I learned 
that many were illiterate. But at the 
sight of the fabulously costly toy there 
was not a single unkind word. There 
was appreciation of the beauty of the 
luxurious plaything, there were tendet 
remarks about the queen. I came away 
with a deep respect for the liberal: 
mindedness of the poor. As a rule if 
is not the poor but the rich that are 
covetous. 

Go through the ten commandments 
till you come to the eighth—“Thou shalt 
not steal.” They tell me that business 
morality is lower than it was. Yet ] 
am persuaded that business cannot exist 
without a certain fundamental honesty 
If everybody were dishonest for a month, 
what would become of commerce? Men 
must depend upon one another’s word 
Some men may make quick and easy 
fortunes by defection from integrity; but 
that is because other men plod steadily 
on the road of fairmindedness. A dis- 
honest man is a parasite taking spurious 
advantage of the elemental integrity of 
his community. 

They say that moral life is not so 
good and that divorce is increasing at 
an awful rate. So far, I haven’t hap- 
pened to meet a divorced person in 
America. It is rather astonishing to see 
so many honest pairs, loving one another 
increasingly, sharing with devoted com- 
radeship common burdens and joys. I 
cannot help my persuasion that, however 
moral laws are relaxed, there is more 
marital faithfulness than unfaithfulness. 


Appeal to the Best. 


I want to see an increasing appeal to 
the best, not to the worst in mankind. 
The real trouble with corporate life has 
been that it is profitable to exploit the 
worst in humanity. We have dragged 
the pursuit of the dollar across the 
thread of life. 

The Creator put us into an incomplete 
world, storing in earth, forest and sea 
the things we need but cannot create. 
In cooperation lies deeper character. 
When we give undue value to wealth, 
we pervert holy things, create extrava- 
gant tastes, appeal to cupidity and sloth- 
fulness and stimulate the love of pleasure 
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till it becomes a passion. Incessant ap- 
peal to the worst in human nature doesn’t 
give humanity a fair chance. 


Are our racial relationships worthy of 
us? With no basis in adequate law and 
with toleration of a system by which 
any nation desiring expansion can let 
loose armies and navies on unsuspecting 
neighbors and, plowing through to vic- 
tory, be honored and admired, can we 
be worthy of humanity? When states- 
men fling masses of innocent men at 
thé throats of men equally innocent in 
some other land, is this fair? I spent 
two years as an ordinary human being 
wandering up and down among the 
bravest of our Australian sons. I did 
not enter into intricacies of diplomacy. 
I just tried to understand Jack Brown 
and Tom Williams. I saw the things 
they could suffer. And I came out with 


admiration of human nature and with 
wrath for the crass stupidity and blind 
cupidity that could fling men at one 
another. 

I wish all Christians believed great 
things of human nature. The church has 
made one more of its accusers, point- 
ing its finger at the sins of humanity. 
God knows there are sins of which we 
cannot too abjectly repent. But this 
is not all. Accusation is not the method 
of Jesus. He made bad men and women 
believe once more in themselves. He 
made Zaccheus, stamped as a traitor, 
draw himself up in the roadway and 
declare: “The half of my goods I give 
to the poor, and if I have taken any- 
thing from any man wrongfully, I re- 
store fourfold.” Jesus made the Mag- 
dalen, going down to the pit because 
most people said she was going there, 
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believe in herself once more. He talke¢ 
with her as with his sister, and wish. 
ing to be the woman that Jesus seemec 
to think she was, she became that wo 
man. 


The appeal. to the good is the secre) 
of all vital religion. We want today 
a company of men and women whos 
hearts have been touched by this evange 
and who venture to believe in the pos 
sibilities of good and dare to exploj 
the resources of the Holy Spirit. Th 
world will never be saved by cynic 
Or mere visionaries. It can be save 
by men who put behind vision construc 
tive force and the clear striving of th) 
Master. He came to bring the bette 
Spirit. His way lies at the base of aj 
human life, and waits only for me 
and women to receive and adopt it, an 
to labor for it in his name. 


The Baptist Experiment in Democracy 


HILE the churches talk a good deal 
about democratizing industry and 
politics, they are often wary about 
democratizing themselves. The average 
church official in America is a long way 
removed from the ballot box in which an 
ordinary layman might cast a vote to 
take his job away. It is customary in 
our denominational life to send delegates 
to district meetings, called by a variety 
of names but astonishingly alike in fact, 
which in turn elect delegates to national 
organizations. The method then is for a 
national organization to elect a board, 


which generally carries on with great 
independence. The Baptists have a 
short-cut in this process. The local 


church sends delegates to the national 
convention, and these delegates may vote 
for most of their denominational officials 
by ballot. 

But democracy is much more than a 
matter of organizational machinery. In 
a democracy there is a differentiation in 
function, but no distinction in rank. 
There are fewer honors to be had in the 
Baptist denomination than in most of the 
others. Leaders come in for a frank 
criticism that is very disconcerting to the 
observer from the outside, but which no 
longer frightens any Baptist. 
life is still so little removed from the 
methods employed by the medieval 
church, that there has been widespread 
scepticism as to the ability of a demo- 
cratic denomination to function success- 
fully. But the story of the Baptist de- 
nomination is reassuring on this point. 
In 1794 there was one Baptist in ninety- 
four of the population in America; in 
1840 there was one in thirty; today one 
person out of every thirteen is a Baptist. 
To say that the Baptist denomination is 
the largest in America would be to 
espouse one sort of church statistics 
against another which gives the primacy 
to the Methodists. But one may safely 
say that the most loosely organized de- 
nomination in America, save one, has 
come to a position almost at the fore- 
front of American Protestantism. 


The Baptists of America are more 
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nearly a cross-section of the national life 
than any other communion. They are 
not a bourgeoise church of the comfort- 
able, native-born Americans, though 
there are plenty of Baptists to whom that 
description applies. They have had a 
larger success in enlisting immigrants 
than most American denominations, and 
they lead all others among the negroes 
and other dependent races. Yet they 
have in their ranks many wealthy men 
and women, of whom John D. Rocke- 
feller is a symbol. Educationally they 
have been backward, having a smaller 
percentage of their young people attend- 
ing college than most American de- 
nominations. Yet they number as Bap- 
tists some of the foremost scholars of 


Unbewildered 


Nee as the world gives” dost 
Thou give, O Master, 
Lord of my life and Saviour of 
my soul! 
For peace the world gives when the 
sea is smiling, 
But Thine comes when the 
stormy billows roll. 


“Not as the world gives,” when the 
sun is shining, 
And all of life is one glad, happy 
song, 
But Thy peace dwells in hearts that 
walk in darkness, 
When life is bitter and the way 
is long. 


Thy blessed, wondrous peace, O 
Christ my Saviour, 
Steady it keeps our hearts in 
hours of pain; 
“Not as the world gives,’ but as 
Thou dost measure, 
We look into Thy face and loss 
is gain! 
—Ella P. Martin in Sunday School 
Times. 


America, and they have founded two ¢ 
America’s greatest universities. To ur 
dertake so inclusive a fellowship as th 
would seem at the outset to invite failur’ 
On the contrary, it has brought to th 
Baptist fellowship variety and intere; 
hardly to be matched in any other d 
nomination. 

Not only are American’ Bapti 
churches cosmopolitan in their coi 
stituency, but few Protestant denomin 
tions, if any, can pretend to be so near 
catholic. One may travel all over Ej 
rope and find them fairly well establishe 
in every country. It is this which a 
counts for the variety of the Americz 
constituency. Many American Baptis 
were of Baptist families before they le 
Europe. They have never been a Sta 
church, but always opponents of sta 
churches. This has given to the mov 
ment a unity in its testimony which | 
astonishing in view of the fact that the 
is no corps of bishops to enforce unit 
but only a community of purpose th! 
arises from a similar experience in fr 
ligion. 

Democracy is tested not only by i 
ability to assimilate diverse elements i 
common organization, but also by | 
ability to withstand the diseases that 
tack it. Democracy has always co 
noted the demagogue, the man Ww 
senses popular fears and prejudices @ 
who undertakes to capitalize these f 
his own ends. Southern Baptists do 
change their president very often. 
he is no demagogue. Admittedly t 
foremost man of his convention by sh 
force of intellect, he continues in 0 
year after year by the continued loya 
of his constituency. Northern Baptt 
do not reelect their president, but 
name their presidents in the brief histo 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 1S} 
name men who are distinguished, not 
politicians, but as men whom the 0 
has sought. There is probably less caf 
paigning for the office of president of t’ 
Northern Baptist Convention than f 
any similar office in America.—From t? 
Christian Century. 
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\ MINISTER who prays little may 
see some results from his labors, 
‘ut if he does it will be because some- 
ne somewhere is praying for him. The 
‘uit is the petitioner’s not the minister’s. 
fow surprised some of us ministers will 
e one day, when the Lord will “reward 
wery man according to his works.” 
Lord, those were my converts. It was 
_who conducted that series of meetings 
+ which so many were brought into 
ae fold. I did the preaching, the plead- 
ig, the persuading, but was it I who 
‘id the praying?” Every convert is the 
ssult of the Holy Spirit’s pleading in 
aswer to the prayers of some believer. 
‘rant, O God, that such surprise may 
ot be ours. O Lord, teach us to pray. 
Think of the wide sweep of prayer— 
Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
eathen for thine inheritance, and the 
‘ttermost parts of the earth for thy 
ossession.” (Psalm 2:8). Yet many 
2ople do not trouble to bring even the 
stails of their own lives to God in 
rayer, and nine out of ten Christian 
zople never think of praying for the 
isaved millions. 
One is staggered at the unwillingness 
‘ Christians to pray. Perhaps it is be- 
iuse they have never experienced or 
ven heard of convincing answers to 
ayer. Fellow workers, if you fail to 
‘asp, fail to trust our Lord’s astuond- 
g promises regarding prayer, will you 
%t believe them “for the very work’s 
ke?” That is because of those greater 
orks which men and women are per- 
‘tming today—or, rather, the works 
hich the Lord Jesus is doing, through 
eir prayerful cooperation. Dr. Ae Je 
ordon once said, “You can do more than 
ay after you have prayed, but you can 
‘ver do more than pray until you have 
ayed.” If only we woul dbelicve this! 
‘hat an inspiration it is to know that 
‘our prayers we can bring down show- 
s of blessing upon Porto Rico, Cuba, 
‘exico and Central America, just as 
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readily as we can get the few drops need- 
ed for our own little plot. But American 
Baptists will have to stop praying for 
the progress of the work in Porto Rico 
unless they intend to provide in a large 
way for the care of the multitudes who 
are coming to our Baptist churches and 
chapels. 


The Beginning of the Work. 


Twenty-five years ago there was no 
evangclical work on the island. To con- 
template the present, one can but ex- 
claim, “What hath God wrought!” Four 
hundred years of priestly dominance, so 
degraded that Roman Catholics coming 
froin the states in the early years of 
American occupation were indisposed 
to recognize it as their own religion, had 
left its impress upon the people. Many, 
however, were Catholics only in name 
long before the Evangelicals arrived. 
They had long since lost confidence in 
a religion producing the fruits they saw. 
From among these people God has been 
calling out his own, and has called forth 
laborers into his vineyard. 

Twenty-five years ago the eleventh 
day of last June, our Baptist work was 
inaugurated by the baptism of two can- 
didates, a man and his wife. Today we 
have forty-eight organized churches with 
a metubership of nearly 3000. In the 
beginning the street corner served as a 
place of worship and a box was used 
as a pulpit. Little by little the homes 
of the people were opened for the preach- 
ing of the gospel, then halls were rented 
and old buildings purchased. Gradually 
church buildings have been erected, until 
with one exception, we have church 
buildings and chapels in all the towns 
we occupy. In most of the country fields 
we also have chapels, a good number 
of them having been built with funds 
raised on the field. 


The of the early days, how- 


q 
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“he church and Sunday school of Cidra, Porto Rico, formed a procession and 
iet Doctor Neil outside the town where they welcomed him with flowers, 
songs and speeches and conducted him to the church 
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ever, was not large enough, 
now—missionary 


or else—as 
money was_ scarce. 
Many of our present church buildings 
are inadequate to accommodate the peo- 
ple who attend our services. In some 
cases it will be necessary to secure new 
sites and plan for the work on a much 
larger scale with more commodious and 
modern church buildings. 


A good illustration of what I have 
just said has been brought out in the 
annual associational gathering at Adjun- 
tas. The town of Adjuntas is one of 
the most picturesque and _ attractive 
towns on the island, and has a popula- 
tion of 1500. It nestles among the 
mountain peaks and is literally  sur- 
rounded by mountains, some of them 
rising to a height of 4398 feet. The 
lights and shadows of tropical verdure 
are constantly playing on hills and val- 
leys on all sides of the town, and 
the air is always cool and refreshing, 
The first night that we spent in Adjun- 
tas I actually suffered from the cold 
and did not sleep much after three 
o’clock in the morning because of the 
scarcity of bed clothes. It was no 
trouble, therefore, to be out in the early 
morning to see the first rays of tlie 
sun kiss the highest mountain peaks. 


But beautiful as are the physical moun- 
tain peaks around Adjuntas, they were 
not the chief attraction of the conven- 
tion. The churches for weeks had been 
in definite prayer for these meetings, 
and interest centered in the mountain 
peaks of spiritual vision and enthusiasm. 
The meetings grew in interest and spirit- 
ual power as the days passed. Sunday 
was the great day of the feast. The 
sible and field secretary of the Publica- 
tion Society spoke three times that day, 
closing with an evangelistic appeal at 
the evening service. As a material 
preparation for that service, all mission- 
aries, pastors, delegates and members of 
local churches were instructed to give 
their seats within the church to the 
unconverted, except for a few personal 
workers, the choir and those directing 
the service. This was carried out with 
unanimity. But even so it was only a 
few moments after the service opened, 
when orders had to be given to admit 
no more people as the aisles were 
blocked. The people, anxious to get 
inside, rushed to the back door and 
sought admittance there until guards 
had to be placed to hold them back. 
The streets, front and side, were crowded 
with people and the passage way between 
the church and the parsonage was 
packed with attentive hearers. It was 
a memorable service, one of the out- 
standing meetings of a life time. When 
the invitation was given, fifty-seven men 
and women boldly arose and declared 
their purpose to follow Christ. They 
were invited to come forward and give 
their names to the pastor. This they 
tried to do, but progress was impossible. 
After a little delay the way was opened 
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oo eat tonight with the 
complete necessity of preach- 
ing to my people in their own lanes 
and closes; in no other way will 
God’s word ever reach them.”—So 
wrote Robert Murray McCheyne 
in his journal at the end of a day 
during which he had diligently vis- 
ited from house to house in his 
parish. His resolution recorded 
the passion for souls which con- 
sumed him before he _ reached 
thirty, but which makes his name 
memorable in the history of preach- 
ing. 

The creation of Christian 
churches at Corinth and Ephesus 
is a miracle in the career of Paul, 
ranking with that of his own con- 
version. A careful study of his 
work in those great centers of lux- 
ury and voluptuousness leaves the 
conviction that these achievements 
are among the outstanding wonders 
of the New Testament. 


Paul’s Method. 


Paul himself has given a clue to 
his methods in these unpromising 
fields for evangelistic effort: 
“teaching you publicly and 
from house to house, repentance 
toward God and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
reminiscence of his Ephesian min- 
istry doubtless presents an abid- 
ing characteristic of his work 
everywhere. He not only preached 
to the people assembled in the 
synagogues, but he also preached 
to them “in their own lanes and 
closes,’ on their own thresholds, 
in their own shops and_ fields, 
wherever he found them pursuing 
the daily round, the common task. 


We Are Ambassadors. 


Theodore Cuyler (whom young 
ministers will do wisely to read 
and emulate as to his _ pastoral 
methods) used to say, “A house- 
going minister makes a_ church- 
going people.” We are ambassa- 
dors on behalf of Christ, and to us 
has been committed the word of 
reconciliation. We have been 
chosen to carry the name of Jesus 
(Acts 9:35) to those who need his 
saving grace and sanctifying power. 
We must carry that name to the 
people where they are, rather than 
wait in vain for them to come to 
us. 


A Threshold Ministry 


By GEORGE E. BURLINGAME 
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UR life is but a little hold- 
ing, 
Lent to do a mighty labor; 
We are one with heaven and 
the stars 
When it is done to serve 
God’s aim,— 
Else die we with the sun. 
—George Meredith. 


Sparse Church Attendance. 


People nowadays do not crowd 
the meeting-houses to hear the 
gospel. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions where the attractions are 
peculiarly compelling. the churches 
are sparsely attended, especially 
for the services devoted to the 
evangelization of the unsaved. Va- 
rious devices are employed to 
remedy this condition: movies, 
vaudeville music, coffee and sand- 
wiches, startling themes, and un- 
conventional language in the pul- 
pit. Yet these auxiliaries to the 
gospel which is the power of God 
unto salvation, are not building 
churches as at Corinth and Eph- 
esus! We see few miracles of grace 
wrought through the use of film 
and stage artists and mild pro- 
fanity for evangelistic ends! 


Creating a Congregation. 


Pauline methods in the preach- 
ing of the Pauline gospel will still 
promote Pauline churches. A min- 
ister who devotes himself, in the 
spirit of his Master, to a threshold 


ministry, visiting the people “in 
their own lanes and closes,” will 
create for himself a congregation 
to whom he may preach the gos- 
pel with peculiar winsomeness and 
effectiveness. In a day he may 
stand on fifty or sixty thresholds, 
talking to young mothers about the 
Good Shepherd, to old people about 
the Everlasting Arms, to careless 
and worldly housewives about the 
real meaning and worth of life 
as Jesus saw and lived it. He may 
talk with railroad men of the Way 
of Life which alone is safe to fol- 
low; with the clerk and the office 
man; with the idler on the street, 
the gang of lads in the pool hall, 
the old bums in the card room. 
Finding his point of contact in the 
obvious interests of those he seeks, 
or waiting until the opening offers 
for a brief word, he may carry the 
name of Jesus to these brothers for 
whom Christ died. 


A Reminder of Jesus. 


Count up at the end of the day © 
the total number of men and wo- 
men who through this house to 
house ministry have heard the gos- 
pel. No less than half a hundred, 
perhaps twice that number—more 
than the preacher’ had, church 
members and all, at his Sunday 
evening service. Nor is this the 
end; for he left here and there 
a little tract which some will read; 
he left a cordial invitation to the 
church services, which some will 
attend; he left a kindly proffer of 
his personal ministry in case of 
sickness or other sorrow, which 
some will later remember and 
claim; he left in many hearts an 
awakening to the sense of God and 
a personal need of a Saviour, which 
may revive secret prayer and re- 
new a neglected Christian profes- 
sion; he left the fragrant memory 
of a man who reminded folks of 
Jesus Christ coming into the world 
to save sinners. 


‘The Pauline Resolution. 


McCheyne has much to teach the 
modern Christian minister. We 
shall do well to put into practice 
his noble and Pauline resolution; 
“I must preach to my people in 
their own lanes and closes; in no 
other way will the word of God 
ever reach them.” 
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' The Better Devotional 
| Meeting 


[hus far in this study of the elements 
tat go into the making of “the better 
(vyotional meeting,” we have considered 
|mnody and prayer. Equally important 
. an understanding of the use of hymns 
-d prayer is an understanding of the 
joper use of the Bible. So often the 
vrship service is “just one thing after 
-other” with no planning and correlat- 
ix of the various elements, so as to 
wrk for a very definitely thought-out 
cd. In the carefully arranged period of 
wrship, Bible reading has a very im- 
irtant place. 

But like prayer, Bible reading has 
\lue chiefly as it relates itself to the 
wrk at hand. Here is a question that 
1: want to answer, a problem that we 
‘int to solve according to the way 
( Jesus. Let’s find out what the Bible 
Is to say! And isn’t it going to be in- 
litely more helpful to discover these 
Issages for ourselves than it is to look 
| a few suggested passages noted by 
‘me one else? Parts of the Bible can 
l2an as much to us today as did the 
ory of Daniel to the Maccabeans early 
ithe second century B. C. When Anti- 
‘hus IV was attempting to extermi- 
ite this group of the Jews, they read 
[2 account of the refusal of the four 
jung Hebrew exiles to drink wine; they 
‘termined to refuse the Hellenistic food 
'd observe the Jewish rites of clean 
dunclean. Daniel and his friends were 
onderfully protected in the fiery fur- 
ice because they had remained true to 
2ir convictions; would not Jehovah 
‘ewise give to them’ their salvation 
om Antiochus? All through the ages 
‘n have found in the Bible strength, 
rage and optimism for the work of 
eat is by no means out of date for our 
‘neration. 

But a word needs to be said about the 
ection of scripture passages. Quite 
en they have little application to the 
oject at hand. Often they are selec- 
ns that have little meaning because of 
2 use of figurative language which is 
ffcult to understand or explain. Some- 
les it is necessary to know the his- 
tical background for the passage be- 
‘e the meaning of the verses can be 
asped. Therefore, is it not necessary 
; choose Scripture passages carefully, 
decially those from the ‘Old Testa- 
nt? : What causes disrespect for the 
ble, if not this misuse and the conse- 
ent misinterpretation and careless ap- 
‘cation? If your group takes up the 
‘tistian life program in October, don’t 
Ways be satisfied with the scripture se- 
‘tions given; try to find better or more 
eable ones! 

When in the devotional 
ould the Scripture passages 
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be con- 


meeting. 


sidered? Let’s get out of the rut of 
reading them just before the discussion 
of the topic begins! Isn’t that putting 
the chauffer in the back seat after he 
starts the engine? The natural way is 
to consider the subject in all of its as- 
pects, constantly referring to the New 
Testament passages and Old Testament 
references that are pertinent before 
drawing up any conclusions. Therefore, 
is it necessary to follow the stereotyped 
method of haying one person read ail 
of the scripture selections in a single 
reading? 

To thousands of young people the Bible 
is a mystery. They would like to know 
what it means, but find little Oppor- 
tunity to understand it. The book of 
Revelation is a hopeless puzzle; Job is 
boresome theology! Jonah seems of no 
value for today. This should not be. 
We must know the Bible with our minds 
as well as with our hearts. Consider 
the values that come with the knowledge 
of the historical background of the many 
books and movements of the Bible; its 
magnificent poetry; its outstanding char- 
acters; its developing theology. 


But this sort of study is distinct from 
the use of the Bible in worship. The 


The small college must give an 
introduction to real culture. Its 
motive and emphasis must be Chris- 
tian; its methods should be those 
most effective in its day. Its bases 
in thought and life must be broad 
and well-founded. It must give clear 
and positive instruction in the con- 
tents of the Bible. It should ac- 
quaint its students with the great 
philosophies of the past and the 
dominant thought currents of the 
present. And not least of all, it 
should familiarize its students with 
the great economic and political 
facts and processes of our day and 
along with their enlightenment 
guide them into public-mindedness 
and good-will. 

If the small Christian college is 
to do its share in assuring our 
progress, the personnel must be 
Christian. Educational and busi- 
ness methods are important, but 
they can never atone for lack of 
genuine Christianity in the lives of 
teachers and administrators. Un- 
less the individual workmen in our 
religio-educational enterprise are 
genuinely and positively Christlike 
and solidly founded in Christian 
truth, the Christian college breaks 
down.—President H. T. Houf in 
“These Days and the Christian 
College.” 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


spiritual drive for the work at hand that 
the Bible gives comes from an apprecia- 
tive, not critical, reading. It’s the ap- 
preciative and emotional element that 
we want in our worship service. Truly, 
we worship better if we understand the 
Bible passages that are used, but ex- 
positions made upon them are out of 
place in the real devotional meeting, 

Are you using these discussions on the 
elements of worship as the basis for further 
thought in your young people's group? The 
conclusions reached will prove of great 
value as plans are formulated for fall 
work, 


Another Example of Starting 
Right 

We first decided to adopt the B. Y. P. 
U. program that was just out and carry 
out just month by month the require- 
ments. Each committee took a task to 
do and by all working together we had 
fine crowds. The advertising committee 
did lots of advertising—posters, an- 
nouncements, and all sorts of ways. The 
membership committee had a list of 
young people they were trying to get 
interested, so with this list, they tele- 
phoned, wrote cards, gave personal in- 
vitations, and it showed fine results. 

The social committee put on a 
great big stunt; one girl even said she 
“didn’t know one could have such a 
good time in church” and she came back 
to B. Y. P. U. after that. We called it 
an “adventure party.” This party was our 
“running start.” We made a big affair 
of it. We invited our young people to 
the church, had a conductor who took 
them for an. adventure. 

First we took them into the Sunday 
school room where we had a Holland 
program, a Dutch reading in costume; 
then to Italy, Italian songs like “Lucia” 
sung by girls and boys in costume; next 
to Ireland, where an Irish song on the 
violin and an Irish reading were heard: 
then to Spain where two “Spaniards” 
played a mandolin duet; next came the 
balcony scene from “Romeo and Juliet” 
in England, the characters wearing 
Shakesperean dress; then on to another 
room where a gypsy camp was fixed. 
Here a girl sang Romany songs and told 
fortunes. The tourists were then con- 
ducted downstairs to a flowery Japanese 
tearoom where kimonoed girls served 
cakes and punch. Then we returned to 
America and a_ tableau representing 
South, North, West and the colonies for 
the East was given. The evening ended 
with the singing of the B. Y. P. U. song 
of Illinois.—Pearl Savidge, president of 
the: VirsteGhurch BeVs P; U., Alton, i117. 


When it comes to solving the world’s 
problems, perspiration makes the best 
solvent we can think of.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 
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More of the Contest Entries 
AST week the winning paper was 
given, together with several other 
compostions. This week the remaining 
ones are given. 
What I Like To Do Best 
By Doris Nutting, Warrens, Wis., 
(Age 12). \ 

I like to travel better than anything 
else. I like to travel by boat the best. 
When I travel by boat I enjoy seeing 
the waves and the pretty sunsets on the 
water and the lighthouses at night. I 
like to sleep on the boat. 

When I travel on the train I enjoy 
the trees and flowers and all the other 
beautiful scenery. 

I like to ride in an automobile, also 
to different cities and stop off at nice 
places. 

Last summer my mother and I took 
a trip. We went on the train to Mil- 
waukee, then to Chicago. There we got 
a sleeper and went on to Niagara Falls. 
Then we went to Toronto. At Toronto 
we took the boat up Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence River to Montreal. We 
saw many small and large islands. There 
are thousands of them. It is called 
Thousand Island Park. From Montreal 
we went by train to Maine through the 
White Mountains to my aunt’s on Penob- 
scot Bay. We had many motor and row 
boat rides. We sailed from Maine to 
Boston on the Atlantic Ocean and were 
on the ocean all night. 

When we started home we went in an 
automobile from Massachusetts to Wash- 
ington, D. C. On the way we stopped 
at New York City and Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. We also stopped 
at many other places. Then we returned 
to Milwaukee by train. On the way we 
Saw iron mines and coke ovens. We saw 
the oil wells at Pittsburgh. I had so 
much fun with my friends and learned 
so much. That is why I like to travel 
best. 

The Thing I Like To Do Most. 
By Ruth Mitchell, Salt Lake City. 
(Age 12.) 

Which shall it be—a winding moun- 
tain path ending at the top with a snow- 
ball fight, or a shady nook down in the 
old apple orchard, a juicy red apple in 
one hand and one of my favorite books 
in the other? I hardly know. 

I love to breathe the pure air of the 
mountains and hear the rippling stream 
passing the camp on its way to the river 
or lake, and I love the sweet odor of 
my pine-bough bed. 

But Gene Stratton Porter is such an 
interesting author that if I get started 
on one of her books or a fascinating 
missionary story it is hard to stop read- 
ing, even for a well-beloved dinner. You 
know, my stomach is always empty, and 
mother is a very good cook, 


When I read it seems as if all the 
characters were dear friends of mine and 
I feel as if I were with them, doing as 
they do, listening to their stories and 
singing their songs. When I read 
“Freckles,” I felt as if I were walking 
with him through that lonely path that 
was full of terrors for him but later be- 
came the path that he loved. I like to 
imagine I am with those dear mission- 
aries helping them heal the sick and go- 
ing through their hardships and pleasures 
with them. 

I think that I like to read best, but 
camping comes very close to it. 

Some of my favorite authors are Gene 
Stratton Porter, Lela Horne Richards, 
Booth Tarkington, Mark Twain, and of 
missionary books are Margaret T. Apple- 
garth and J. Mervin Hull. 

In our Baptist Sunday school we have 
a Children’s World Crusade library. For 
every book we read from this library 
we have a silver star and our names put 
on a big red card with a black shield 
in the center of it and the two Latin 
words Deus Vult above it, which means 
“God Wills.” 

Brady, Mont. 
Dear Miss Applegarth, 

This is my first letter to you. I’m 
a little girl 7% years old. I live in St. 
Joseph, Mo., where: my Daddy has a 
business college. I’m here at Brady, 
Mont., for the summer where we see 
the mountains and the most beautiful 
sunsets and read THe Baptist. I want 
to be in the contest. 

Of all the things I do I like fishing 
the best. It is fun to catch grasshoppers 
for bait. 

Fishing here is so different from the 
Missouri river. There the trout leap 
out of the water asking to be caught. I 
like to read the Chimney Corner when 
I’m resting. 

Your little new friend,—Ernestine Gard 
My Love for Tarrying. 
By Loraine R. Glading, Detroit, Mich. 
(Age 14). 

You may not understand just what 
tarrying means. I will explain. It is 
communing, talking and waiting before 
God. Since I have tarried for my bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, I have come 
to be very fond of it. While others may 
desire to read, talk and do other things, 
I love to tarry. Tarrying really means 
to praise Jesus and have him talk with 
you. Some people have this joy. For it 
is indeed a joy! When you tarry you are 
hid away with God, the world and devil 
forbidden. It is the secret place of the 
most high, a radio to heaven. Have you 
ever known the joy of tarrying? If not, 
you have missed one of God’s greatest 
blessings. To really get in the right 
attitude or spirit for tarrying, one must 
offer a sincere petition to the throne of 
God from the heart. 


The Thing I Like To Do the Best. 

By Calvin Darby, Toronto (Age 11), 

The thing I like to do the best is | 
write. I like to write stories. I like | 
print them off on the typewriter. Som 
times I get so interested that I forg| 
to listen for that little bell that rin 
at the end of the line and I go on wr! 
ing letters all on one spot. It is ve! 
good fun to write. I like to write stori 
like there are in “Some Boys and Gir 
in America.” Miss Applegarth sent it | 
me for a prize last year. I like the sto. 
about the miner’s children very muc 
Where it told about the baby called Fir 
who had thirteen mothers. My book! 
at home and I am on a visit in Cana¢ 
I hope some day I can write as goi 
as that, don’t you? 


Suitable Choir Music 


Choir music, in order to be suitab) 
must answer two requirements. In t’ 
first place, it must be appropriate | 
the occasion at which it is to be usc 
From that point of view there are sor 
general characteristics that we have, 
right to look for. It must have tho 
qualities of dignity and  churchline 
which make it fit into our church ser 
ices. But there is something more th. 
that to be desired. The great majori| 
of our services, it is true, are more. 
less of a general character. For tho 
a general anthem of praise or worship ’ 
aspiration is usually the most fittir 
But the church year has many spec) 
days on which a special message is i 
variably expected from the past 
These special occasions the choir, tc, 
should endeavor to meet with a spec. 
message of its own. A choir that do 
not anticipate, and adequately prepa: 
for, the special days on the church cale. 
dar is not alive to the greater possibi: 


ties in the service it is called upon) 
render. 

Appropriateness to the occasion, thi, 
is the first requisite. There is anoth, 
namely, adaptation to the ability of t} 
choir. There are all grades of difficu’ 
in the choir music that is available / 
our choirs. It is entirely possible fon 
choir to be too ambitious and to atter! 
a class of music that as yet is out of } 
reach. It is just as possible that a ch’ 
be satisfied with a grade of music tht 
does not make upon it the deman 
which would bring out what it could ¢ 
Generally speaking, a choir that lim 
itself to a class of anthems which it c 
Prepare at a single rchearsal is sett 
itself too low a standard. Things tlt 
are easy always leave us where we i: 
Progress is ever made in the sweat! 
our brows. We do not mean to say t 
all easy music should be passed 
Easy music is often very effective mus; 
On the whole, however, that grade 
difficulty constitutes the music suita 
for a given choir which makes that ch! 
work to master it. | 

| 
| 
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ihrist Reigns Where Satan’s 
Throne Is 


By Mrs. JoHN CHAPMAN 


know where thou dwellest—where 
Satan’s throne is.”—Rev. 2:13 


In Miss Mulock’s delightful story 
‘ohn Halifax” where she leads us on 
i joyful interest without tragedy or 
fxhts of fancy, through the every-day 
lppenings of an ordinary life, there is 
/ incident that carries an illustration 
f- city dwellers. You will recall how 
fs stream of water, vital to the milling 
-erests of a community, is turned aside 
) a cut channel that led the water away 
om the mill. The silent wheels bring 
ve calamity to John Halifax and his 
(lowers until he finds a way to solve 
3 problem. Without malice or ill-will 
‘ike calamity has fallen upon our great 
‘ies. Escape from the crime and noise 
od untoward influences of crowded cen- 
''s becomes so desirable, that we have 
' word of reproach for those who fly 
(the retreat of our beautiful suburbs. 


[t is nevertheless true that the crowded 
ters of our cities, where dwell the 
ousands of our people least able and 
ist likely to provide themselves with 
iritual uplift and restraining influences 
t righteousness, are left with weak 
‘uggling churches or with closed 
urches, while the streams of giving 
at alone can supply evangelistic effort 
diverted to the suburban chwrches 
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Among Ourselves 


where the need for such effort is pro- 
portionately light. 

I wonder if the text I have chosen is 
too strong in its figure to represent our 
deserted city centers, “Where Satan’s 


throne is.” The spirit reiterates the 
words with background of a drawn 
sword. Where is Satan’s throne? Is 


it not where thieves boldly ply their 
nefarious calling, where reckless ex- 
travagances prevail, where law is divided 
with impunity, where gunmen flourish, 
where young life is led astray with music 
and dancing, where indulgence in every 
form of vice is condoned, and the voice 
of protest ridiculed; where a new murder 
is committed every day? This is Satan’s 
throne, and his servants serve him day 
and night. 

Surely if it can be said of a church, 
“Thou holdest fast my name and didst 
not deny my faith,” in such a place, then 
such a church has placed itself in the 
way of blessing. 

One church in a changing neighbor- 
hood has tried to meet its problems. Per- 
haps the story of its struggle will help 
others. The Tabernacle Baptist church, 
Monroe and Spaulding Ave., finding it- 
self deserted by most of its prosperous 
members, watched its pastors depart for 
other fields, heard its well-meaning 
friends warn it to close its doors and 
follow the exodus and then decided that 
it dared not desert a post where the light 
of God’s word was so sorely needed. 
With faith in God’s people, it determined 
to throw itself upon the sense of justice 


TABERNACLE CHURCH, CHICAGO 


in the hearts of Christian workers and 
ask for support on an entirely new ethi- 
cal basis. 

It promised no longer to hear with 
patience the excuse, “I do not live in that 
neighborhood”; “I do not belong to that 
church.” It has asked its people as they 
depart to pleasanter surroundings to re- 
member the battle, “Where Satan’s 
throne is.” It is asking some who never 
enter the church doors to supply the 
needed stream of power that will fur- 
nish a ministry beneficent in prevention 
as well as in cure. It is asking that 
the girls and boys who crowd the neigh- 
borhood, shall have a spiritual home near 
to the place where they must live, that 
there may be influences to counteract the 
theater and the dance-hall and the pool 
room. The emptiness that means _tor- 
ture to young life, must be filled with 
joyful, innocent lines of service. The 
energy that may be either destructive 
or an uplifting force must be given op- 
portunity to make itself felt in altruistic 
effort. We must ask the people who 
have gone to other homes to carry for- 
ward this work by their gifts. 


It is no light matter to hold a giving 
constituency at a distance. The first of 
our group of outside givers was a man 
who had learned to serve at our altar, 
a man who loved our church as one 
loves a mother, a man who in early 
youth out of his poverty laid his small 
gift on the altar, and as he grew in 
wealth and in grace increased his giving 
proportionately. Custom had cut the 
channel of his gifts, but it was speedily 
and nobly restored as the need was 
presented; and through his influence 
other gifts as large were soon offered. 

Two problems now became as difficult 
as that of gifts—where was the man with 
just the right endowment to fill the. pul- 
pit? Good men have failed in easier 
fields, and when we found a man so 
gifted, he needed the spirit of a martyr 
to give himself.to the task. Who was 
to promise that next year these gifts 
would not desert us? How could a 
family be moved, house rent be con- 
tracted for, on so slender a hold as 
we possessed upon the needed support. 
Only God’s grace could induce a man to 
undertake such a field and yet we ar- 
gued, “Only by faith such as is required 
here, can success be hoped for.” 


When Dr. S. J. Reid came to us he 
was not led with blinded eyes. He 
knew that our empty pulpit had been 
offered to others not daring enough to 
accept it. He knew that the taunt that 
a squirrel’s weight would break down 
what we were building, had been spoken 
by more than one Tobias. He knew 
our poverty. He saw our empty pews. 
He looked upon an almost deserted Sun- 
day school. He had the sympathy and 
the promised help of a small company, 
but above all, he saw the need. He 
asked but one question, “Will you pray?” 


——— 
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We often hear the phrase, “He led us 
in prayer.’ That phrase has a new 
meaning for Tabernacle people. He did 
not simply form petitions in Our pres- 
ence, but he secured our pledges to pray 
at certain times and in certain definite 
ways—in our homes, at our business 
places, in the streets—wherever we were 
as the clock struck we were to pray. Do 
you think as Christian people we had 
never prayed? That is not true. But 
there came to each of us in the ful- 
fillment of our pledges, a great testing 
of the promise, “The effectual fervent 
prayer of the righteous availeth much.” 
The prayer meeting grew. No one ever 
prayed earnestly and privately without 
learning to love more dearly the prayer 
meeting. We began to see that it was 
not a question of what this man could 
do for our church but “What can God 
do if we will ask in faith, believing.” 
There was new vigor in every step. 
Many backsliders faced about. In spite 
of “shakings of the head” and “wagging 
of the tongue” we added another salary 
to our expense list, and a valiant helper 
in the Sunday school strengthened our 
pastor’s hands. We bought new equip- 
ment, brightened some of the darkened 
corners and went on ministering to a 
host of people who could only help a 
little in all this expense. We did not 
forget our missionary obligations and in 
spite of our poverty we made a gift to 
the New World Movement. 

When our year closed our pastor had 
been with us eight months. Miracles 
have not been performed, but the year 
was closed without a debt. Congrega- 
tions have more than doubled. The Sun- 
day school has trebled and the prayer 
meeting multiplied. Sixty-five have been 
added to the membership. Our young 
people’s meetings have been splendidly 
attended. The baptismal waters have 
been often stirred; however, not in 
arithmetic could the gain a the year 
be summarized. The deep channels of 
spiritual life are not noted in numbers. 
The wider chords of faith are not mat- 
ters of multiplication. The “place where 
we dwell” must be noted before any 
adequate appreciation can be felt. Many 
an outlying church, where the streams 
of new residents are pouring into their 
pews requiring very little effort to 
reach them, with little effort could out- 
number all our statistics. But to us 
give the tribute so long ago uttered to 
the church at Pergannun, “Thou holdest 
fast my Name and have not denied my 
faith—where Satan’s throne is.” 

The new assistant pastor, Rev. Harold 
L. Proppe is a student at a theological 
seminary fitting himself for service in 
the future as he serves us now. There 
is strength and vigor in every line of the 
face whose picture we present to you. 
Well we know that when his studies are 
finished we must seek another helper, 
but we shall have gathered diamonds out 
of our field that will shine through all 
eternity. 

Will our givers stand by us? God who 
has led us to make this venture must 
lead his people to keep on giving. As 
our prayers go up to the throne, we 
are thinking of the beautiful churches 


all around our city, of the softly tinted 
windows, of the glowing chandeliers, of 
the carved woodwork, the marble pil- 
lars, the costly carpets and the beautiful 
pictures. All this is a joy to us and 
to you, and yet the light must not go 
out in the city. 

What are you doing for the churches 
that live “where Satan’s throne is?” 


Ss. J. REID, PASTOR, 
TABERNACLE CHURCH 


Boston Letter 
By CHarLtes H. Watson 
Shadows in the Summer. 

Never more than in the midst of the 
vacation gayety and recreation, are we 
so haunted with Whitman’s line descrip- 
tive of death, 

“The dark mother always gliding near 
with soft feet.” 

More frequently than usual has the 
accustomed shock startled us this sum- 
mer, as some of our clean, high princi- 
pled and most promising young men, 
have been smitten while out in the sum- 
mer sunshine. The bitter cup pressed 
to the lips of President Coolidge, has 
aiso been tasted by other Christian par- 
ents, while so many 

“With the heart of May 

Kept holiday,” 
all along our embroidered coast line, 
among the summer camps, and up on 
the inspiring mountains. We buried at 
Medford on Aug. 2, James P. Abbott, 
second son of Prentice W. Abbott, 
deacon of the Medford church, and 
grandson of Dr. James P. Abbott of 
Chicago, who for twenty years was him- 
self pastor of that church. Young Ab- 
bott had just finished his freshman 
year at Harvard, and was acting as a 
councillor at a large camp of boys. He 
had just plunged in for the swim, when 
acute dilation of the heart brought in- 
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stant death, He was a model studen’ 
decidedly of the manly and moral typ« 
and a youth of rare spiritual quality 
He seemed to have every sort of statur 
and steadiness, an ideal older boy amon) 
the younger ones. He was full of ir 
tellectual and Christian interests, an’ 
had that superb promise that goes wit 
young character when it is consecrate 
to real intelligence, and to the Lor 
By the way, such are the leaders chose 
to steady the boys in the summer camp) 
and to organize their work and pla 
We neither wonder that the boys mak 
heroes of them, nor that parents ar 
confident of their councilling. 

But, O the sudden plunge into the ir 
evitable mystery made up of disappoin’ 
ment and questioning— what save th 
grace of God can uphold us there? 


Is There Another Lost Art? 


They are telling us about the lo; 
art of conversation. Arnold Bennett gox 
a little further, and suggests that thinl 
ing itself is perishing in the submergin 
deluge of pleasure-loving and trivial i 
dulgence. Bennett supposes a case: Yo 
say to your friend, “What are you goin 
to do tonight, Jack”? He may repl) 
“Oh I’m going to the theater.” Or t 
may tell you he is going to dance, plz 


billiards, the piano, bridge, mah jon 
listen in, or read, or bowl, or eve 
work. You would not be at all su 


prisedys Js 

But supposing he would say, “I’ 
going to think!” Somewhat startled y« 
might say, “What—anything wrong 
“No,” he replies, “nothing wrong, I’ 
just going to think!” You go off sayir 
to yourself, “A sad case! My poor frier| 
Jack has got queer in his head!” Th 
you might say to mutual friends: 
asked Jack what he was going to do la 
night, and what do you suppose her 
plied? ‘He was going to think.” N 
nothing on his mind, nothing wrong, ju 
going to think. What about ited 
you ever hear such a thing in yo 
life?” 

Bennett says, “we ought often to he 
such a thing, and that the reason v 
never hear of it is that people are bor 
live and die without ever discoverii 
what a marvelous instrument they car 
about with them under their scalps 
not merely some people, but many pe 
ple.” Thomas Carlyle puts into one. 
his claps of thunder all of this, ai 
more: “The head of a man ig a strang 
vacant, sounding-shell.” 


The Other Side. 

But there’s another side to this: sot’ 
people either choose, or are compell! 
by the terrific modern pressure, ! 
think harder, and talk better than ev: 
They make you confident that the mi! 
is in resurrection, and that a new br 
liance in conversation is flashing 0: 
Not all of our women under forty 2 
smothering their pretty ears with th’ 
hair, nor are all the heads of our m! 
full of sparks plugs, motors, brakes, a 
tires. In spots, sometimes in high spo, 
a wholesome and shining individual’ 
in thought and action crops out ear. 

A case in point was the reply of you; 
Calvin Coolidge to his mother, wh! 
she suggested that he go to a 


| 


: 
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/1001: “Did my father ever go to danc- 
if school?’ “No.” “Then I do not 
ted to go.” He seemed to think that 
-y cheap scate could shuffle his feet 
-yund on a waxed floor in jazz fashion 
vile the jazz was jazzing. But he was 
.er altogether bigger game in the life 
{at he intended. Continually are we 
ling surprised with the youthfulness of 
(r experts in all lines of endeavor. They 
rly break with the crowd: swinging 
| with it is too easy. Climbing up and 
ay at the challenge of worth, furnishes 
(; high thrill. God bless them! 


Listen in at the conversation of some 
( our young mothers, and of their 
ithers, already in well-seasoned con- 
i:t with the present highly developed 
(mestic problems. They are modern- 
is all right, and fundamentalists as 
“ll Both their ears and their wits 
“2 unashamed. The former are un- 
siothered, and the latter as keen as a 
zor. Old homilies and platitudes have 
t:ired before the point, practicality and 
Inger of their wisdom. Truth is hailed 
(a distance. As you keep listening, 
‘u take courage for the future. Sweet 
fisic issues from Carlyle’s “strange, 
‘cant, sounding-shell.” 


The Frog Pond. 


Quite the liveliest spot in Old Boston 
ommon is the historic “Frog pond.” 
| seems incredible that in the heart of 
(2 down-town city you can touch such 
‘ aquatic frolic within call of its greatest 
‘mmercial houses on Tremont and 
»ylston streets. So easily is it reached 
im the eastern side of Beacon Hill, 
id the north, south, and west sides, 
nere the masses are housed, that the 
nedom of the pond for bathing to 
‘ildren under twelve, attracts thous- 
‘ds of them. Surely it is the water of 
fe free. Charged with the frolicsome 
vality that emigration brings us from 
assia and Southern Europe, they make 
Zraphic picture of congested, gleesome, 
d splashing hilarity. One little urchin 
10 had plunged in ahead of his fellow, 
/outed out the prevailing jollity: “Hurry 
d get in Jakie, the water’s cool and 
ndy, and comes right up to your be- 
ad!’ There is always something en- 
‘ging in young innocence in abbreviated 
rments. 


A Grand Old Man. 


Dr. Albert G. Lawson lately gladdened 
me of his haunts in Boston with tlre 
uthful light of his countenance. He 
a sort of wonder. Some, on the 
ady side of eighty, protest with all 
€ emphatic tremor of decrepitude, that 
ey are “as young as ever they were!” 
it the genial doctor quietly scatters 
e shadows with vigorous sunshine, 
d keeps up his worthy mental and 
iristian interests without any protesta- 
ig whatever. Of him you are tempted 
_ Say what Washington Irving said of 
likeminded octogenarian: “It's too soon 

call him old, but when the years 
ally make him so, he never will grow 
usty, fusty, or rusty.” 


| The Extremists. 

Every generation has had them, and 
ile keeping things alive, they risk the 
| 


j 


same temptations. Jesus had humor as 
he pictured them looking over the beams 
in their own eyes at the magnified motes 
in the eyes of their brethren, just as men 
look over the tops of their “specs.” 
Away back in Samuel Butler’s day he had 
his eye on some of the contenders that 
are very like our own. He says: “They 
are as horrified to see the Christian re- 
ligion doubted, as they are to see it 
practiced.” But human nature in time 
has a way of righting itself after the 
temporary disturbance at the poles of 
difference. It comes to realize that the 
world of truth is big, and in the swing 
of it, the poles themselves are far from 
being as stationary as the militant con- 
tenders imagine them to be. 

Anyhow, there’s only room for One 
in the Judgment seat. Let us not try 
to crowd him out of it. 


Pacific-Northwest Letter 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 


Linfield College and N. W. M. 


The five-year period of the New World 
Movement ended April 30, 1924. The 
goal of this endeavor was one hundred 
million dollars. Of this amount, Lin- 
field College was to receive $700,000; 
$400,000 for buildings and equipment, and 
$300,000 for additional endowment. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the hundred mil- 
lion was pledged and Linfield College 
should, therefore, have received $350,000 
as its share. The final distribution of 
funds has been made and Linfield College 
has actually received a total of $148- 
068.97, or 21.15% of its expectations. 
Where the difference between the 
amount actually received and the $350,- 
000 has gone constitutes a bit of history 
the details of which very likely will never 
be known. Probably, however, no game 
was ever played in which every one par- 
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ticipating lived up faithfully to the rules 
as originally agreed upon. 

The amount raised in the states of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana designated for education far ex- 
ceeds the amount which Linfield has re- 
ceived, which means that the North- 
west, with its one very inadequately 
equipped and endowed institution, has 
made a very generous contribution to 
our educational institutions in other 
parts of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

It may be of interest to some to know 
just how Linfield College has invested 


its $148,068.97. It has been used as 
follows: 
ECO WINleTh tras He et eae shee $75,447.01 


INIEAGe ARES HON BF on amo dowBo ae 25,530.98 


Remodeling old gymnasium for 


Sasa foilKeler any amtes sod dbotdle 3,887.48 
Paymentaoreoldedebtam asses 26,138.72 
General repairs and equipment. 4,817.93 
Salariesteete.. coos, tees aie oe 12,216.85 

The investment of this money has 
meant much to Linfield College. The 


larger sums expected were sadly need- 
ed, and until received from some source 
Baptists will not have provided ade- 
quately for the education of some of the 


best young people in our land. 
Baptists in Montana Schools. 


Rev. Henry Van Engelen, pastor at 
Missoula, states that during the past 
year the University of Montana had a 
total registration of 1885, of which num- 
ber only forty-one were Baptists. Rev. H. 
J. Pritchard, pastor at Dillon, states that 
at the Montana State Normal College, 
of a total registration of 340 only eleven 
were Baptists. Rev. E. R. Curry, pas- 
tor at Bozeman, reports that there were 
750 at the Montana State College, thirty- 
six of whom were Baptists. In other 
words, of a total registration in these 
three schools of 2945 only eighty-eight, 
or a little less than 3 per cent were Bap- 
tists. Do Baptists constitute only 3 per 
cent of the population of Montana, or 
are they furnishing a smaller percentage 
of students than other denominations or 
those of no denomination? Linfield Col- 
lege during the same year had only six 
students registered from Montana. I am 
giving this information in order to show 
that Baptists have yet a great deal to do 
along educational lines in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Rev. S. P. Davis. 

The passing of Rev. S. P. Davis at 
the Nugent home in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, is of special interest to Bap- 
tists who labored on the Pacific Coast 
previous to 1890. These have not for- 
gotten the heroic sacrifice made by this 
good brother in order to provide a Bap- 
tist newspaper for the Pacific Coast. Dr. 
C. A. Wooddy of honored memory, I 
think, was editor during the nineties. 
What these men invested in providing 
for this paper may be in part realized 
when I state that at an even later date 
a good brother was secured as editor at 
$10 per week, which was regarded as 
sufficient to pay his living expenses in 
Portland at that time. When his term 
of service ended there was a balance, 
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not small, due him on even this meager 
remuneration. 
Recently I heard one, speaking con- 


cerning Baptist papers on the coast, 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life’ the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Want Ads 


Washington, D. C., Mrs. Edith Kingman 
Kern has cozy, attractive rooms for tour- 
ists, near the White House. Established 
twelve years. Write for free map and full 
information. 1912 G St., Northwest. 


Wanted—A healthy and vigorous Baptist 
woman to do soliciting among Baptist 
churches and other friends of Hudelson 
Baptist Home. State qualifications, experi- 
ence, etc., in first letter, also references. 
Address Supt. N.T. Hafer, Irvington, Ill. 


For Sale. Granville, Ohio, well known old 
home near the college, all the modern con- 
veniences, in perfect repair. Completely 
furnished. 30x 173, Granville, Ohio. 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address Supt. 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Do You Need Training for Christian 
Work? Pastor’s Assistant, City, Foreign, 
Missionary, General Woman Church 
Worker. Kansas City Women’s Training 
School offers best facilities; fundamentals 
by seminary teachers; specifics by experts; 
city of 500,000 for laboratory. Two years 
course. Fee reasonable. P. W. Crannell, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack of 
52 in cartons. Write DUFOLD-TRIFOLD 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


Wanted: Church Secretary, competent in 
office work and church visiting, Minneap- 
olis. Give age, training, experience and re- 
ferences. Address “X Y,’’ care The Baptist. 


state that the Pacific Baptist was dis- 
continued solely for the purpose of estab- 
lishing our national paper, THE Baptist. 
Had this brother taken the trouble to 
inquire, he might easily have discovered 
that after our beloved Dr. James A. 
Clarke had worn out his life in giving 
us a Baptist paper, paying for the ex- 
penses of issuing it by running a profit- 
able job office, the paper was discon- 
tinued simply because no one could be 
found who could take over the burden 
and continue publication. It died simply 
because Baptists provided nothing for its 
sustenance. 

There should be in this experience 
a lesson for our Northern Baptists of 
today. When will we learn that it takes 
cash to maintain a first-class religious 
newspaper? When will we cease asking 
good men and strong to sacrifice their 
lives by doing two or three men’s work 
in order to give us a weekly paper? When 
will we cease to complain about the 
quality of a paper into which we are un- 
willing to invest more than enough to 
maintain one man and that one man on 
an inadequate basis? We are in our re- 
ligious weekly newspaper policy penny 
wise and ton foolish. 


News Items 


Rev. Ed Cofer is now pastor at Glad- 
stone, Ore. On Sunday, June 15, a new 
building was dedicated and Brother Cofer 
was installed. 

Rev. E. J. Dodson, on June 19, was or- 
dained to the work of the gospel min- 
istry. He is now pastor of our church 
at Grants Pass, Ore. He is a graduate 
of the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Fort Worth, Tex. 

Rev. E. G. Judd began his pastorate 
with our church at Gresham, Ore., July 
1. His former pastorate was at Milton, 
Ore. 

Rev. W. T. S. Spriggs has resigned his 
pastorate in Nampa, Idaho. He has held 
pastorates in Oregon at Arleta and Med- 
ford. 

Rev. €. E. Cline, after a successful 
pastorate at Grants Pass, Ore., is now 
installed with our church at Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey of the First 
Baptist Church of Seattle and his family 
left on Aug. 1 for Kwan Lamah, San 
Juan Islands, where they are spending 
the month of August in obtaining a much 
needed rest. Doctor Bailey’s pulpit dur- 


A Prayer 


( GIRS ASIS our hearts and lips, O 
God Almighty (who with a 
burning coal didst cleanse the lips 
of the prophet Isaiah), that, puri- 
fied by thy touch, we may worthily 
offer to thee our sacrifice of pray- 
er and thanksgiving and enter into 
the joy of him who for love of us 
endured the cross and despised the 
shame and is now seated at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.—Frederic C. Spurr. 
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ing August will be supplied by the fe 
lowing men on successive Sundays: Do. 
tor Gilbert N. Brink of Philadelphi 
Rev. Cecil V. Cook of South Carolin| 
Doctor John Newton Garst of Spokan 
Doctor J. Marvin Dean of Pasadena, ar 
Rev. R. E. Sayles of Ann Arbor, Mic) 
At a recent prayer meeting Doct 
Bailey led his people in a discussion | 
the annual address given by Preside 
Corwin S. Shank at the Northern Ba 
tist Convention in Milwaukee. | 
Linfield College, Oregon. 


Church Notes from St. Loui 
By J. L. Watson 


Many of the pastors of the city a! 
away on vacation and a large per ce 
of the churches are doing little oth 
than marking time during the hot se 
son. Dr. Henry A. Porter, pastor | 
the Third church, has had that prin) 
of Bible teachers,- Dr. E. Y. Mullin 
president of the Southern Baptist The 
logical Seminary, as supply during Jul 
Dr. W. W. Hamilton of New Orleans w 
be the supply during August. TI 
church is fortunate to be able to secu 
two such outstanding men to preach 
the large congregations during the peri 
while Dr. Porter is on his vacation. 

The Fourth church occupied its ne 
auditorium for the first time, July 
The Fourth is a down-town church ai 
now has a plant valued at $60,000, large 
due to the work of the energetic past« 
Rev. Oliver Shank. He has been supe 
intendent of construction, as the bi! 
submitted to the church by contracto 
were far above the amount of mon 
the church had to put into the how: 
Mr. Shank had some experience as 
builder in former years and knew abo! 
what the house should cost, so went | 
work and saved the church about $20,0( 
He is now taking a well-earned vacatic 

The First Italian church of which Re 
J. F. Plainfield is the pastor, enter 
its new house of worship Aug. 3. TI 
is another down-town_ enterprise a1 
the work is making good progress. T 
plant is now worth at least $40,000. 

Rev. J. Floyd Morris has been acti 
as supply at Compton Heights. The ne 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Barton, began } 
ministry Aug. 15. He comes to tlk 
important field well recommended, ai 
as well qualified, and should be able 
do a fine piece of work in this beau! 
ful residence section of the city. He 
a son of our energetic and efficient se 
retary of state missions. 

Rev. C. C. Stone has been holdii 
institutes and daily vacation Bible schoc 
in the churches of the St. Louis associ 
tion outside of the city churches. 1} 
seems to be an efficient man a) 
should be located with one of our pz 
torless churches of which there are n¢ 
three in the association—Fee Fee, whi. 
is more than one hundred years 0; 
Pacific and Bethel. 

Rev. J. H. Street, the new pastor : 
St. Charles, and who came to Missot 
recently from Hattiesburg, Miss., seet) 
to be doing a remarkable piece of wo: 
on that difficult field. In addition > 
making splendid progress in his chur! 
work, a pastor’s home has been secur! 
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id “Jimmie,” as his nearest friends call 
'm, is now living in the newly acquired 
\ilding. 
In addition to the above the follow- 
‘g pastors are out of the city on vaca- 
on trips: W. C. Bitting, Second; R. B. 
Yhiteside, Euclid; J. F. Breen, Taber- 
vcle; E. L. Pinkerton, Immanuel, and 
yssibly others. J. W. McAtee of the 
ings Highway church is at New Bloom- 
‘ld conducting a revival. Various men 
e acting as supply in the above 
wurches while the pastors are away. 
The state mission board has inaugur- 
ed a campaign to raise $50,000 for 
ate missions before Oct. 1. Then, 
arting Jan. 1, 1925, they will begin to 
it over a unified budget in the state 
$750,000, exclusive of district mission 
ork. Rev. J. M. Haymore of Decatur, 
a., was elected assistant superintendent 
' state missions with headquarters in 
». Louis. 
‘The following pastors are remaining 
the city preaching to their usual con- 
‘egations, conducting street and shop 
eetings, preaching at funerals and per- 
rming marriage ceremonies: L. B. 
rvin, Water Tower; R. K. Kelly, La- 
‘yette Park; J. F. Plainfield, First Ital- 
n; P. G. Van Zandt, West Park; E. 
. Ryan, Carondelet; J. F. Reagan, Cal- 
ty; and J. L. Watson, Grand Avenue. 


Edward Parish Brand 


Rey. Edward Parish Brand, D. D., 
ed on July 30, 1924, at his home in 
ormal, Ill. He was born at Morgan- 
wn, W. Va., Aug 9, 1854, being a son 
Alexander W. and Sarah Busey Brand, 
th natives of Virginia, where they 
ent their lives He was educated in 
‘e public schools and a private school 
' Pennsylvania, and in the State Nor- 
al and State university of West Vir- 
nia. He then spent two years at New- 
n Theological seminary, Massachu- 
tts. In 1878 he was licensed to preach, 
‘ing ordained at Zoar, W. Wa. Oct, 30. 
80. During the time he was attending 
€ university he was engaged in preach- 
3 at some of the Baptist churches in 
onogahela county, West Virginia. Be- 
te he became superintendent of the 
‘inois state convention, he had been 
‘stor of the following churches: Taylor- 
wn and Sugar Grove, Green county, 
lt, 1885-1886; Madisonville, Ohio, 
86-1890; Orion and Alpha, Ill, 1890- 
91; Atchison, Kan., 1891-1892; and 
bh Alpha and Orion, IIl., 1892- 
8. 


In June, 1906, Ewing college, Illinois, 
nferred upon him the honorary degree 
doctor of divinity and Shurtleff col- 
ye also in 1915 conferred upon him the 
me degree. 
In addition to his work as superin- 
adent, he was editor and publisher of 
e Illinois Annual from 1898 to 1921, 
d published the Illinois Baptist Bulle- 
| from 1909 to 1922. 
From the time he began his career 
a minister he made it a rule to preach 
Sermon every Sabbath. He did his 
rk in thirty states of the union and 
‘0 on foreign soil. On Jan. 1, 1922, he 
signed his duties as superintendent and 
'S given a life position which involved 


lighter duties, including the writing of 
the history of Illinois Baptists. 

In 1885 Dr. Brand was married to Miss 
Vienna Moore, a daughter of Joseph 
and Sarah Moore of Port Marion, Pay 
and to this union were born the follow- 


~ 


BE. P. BRAND 


ing children: Sarah Hazel, wife of Os- 
wald Carl Yeager, of Danville, Illl.; Lila 
Marjorie, a teacher jin the schools at 
Tuscon, Ariz., who is now spending the 
summer at home, and Mildred Dorothy, 
wife of Lyndon R. Wilson of Tuscon, 
Ariz. There are also three grandchil- 
dren, Elizabeth Ann and Phillip Edward 
Yeager of Danville, and Margaret Anna 
Wilson of Tuscon, Ariz. 

Dr. Brand during his service of twen- 
ty-one years as superintendent of the 
Illinois Convention rendered valued 
service, increasing the funds until they 
now total more than $106,000. Dr. Brand 
brought about endowment of the build- 
ing and establishment of Baptist work 
at the University of Illinois, was largely 
responsible for the recognition of Shurt- 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 


A Service of Cheerfulness 
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leff college as the Baptist college of Il- 
linois and was responsible for a great 
many other things that have contributed 
materially toward the upbuilding of the 
work of the denomination in this state. 


An Appreciation. 

3y D. O. Horxins 
The passing of Dr. Brand has left an 
aching void in my heart. He was within 
eleven days of his seventieth birthday 
when the Master said “Friend, go up 
higher.” For six years my life was in- 
timately connected with his. He was 
counsellor, leader, problem-solver, friend. 
He always took the high view of all his 
brethren. He thought the best, never the 
worst of any one. Dr. Boynton, at the 
funeral service, said: “He was the seed 
of the kingdom, growing up in the soil 

(Continued on page 700.) 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire, 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COSY 


] FIRE, LIGHTNING 
/ and WINDSTORM 


ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
i \) protection of policyhold- 
my Ors same as stock com- 
penies 
_ Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 
Bek, No agents. Deal direct. 
nh Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


im Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 


Nat 


New York, N. Y. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book g 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 

THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17 Greenville, Ill. 


In addition to striving for the best medical service, the 
Association is mindful of the value of thoughtfulness 
and cheerfulness in its hospitals. 
as alert in encouraging these factors of its service as it 
is in perfecting its medical care 


The Midway Hospital 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: COMMERCE BUILDING, SAINT PAUL 


The Association is 


The Merriam Park Hospital 
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The Baptist 
Vol. V No. 29 


Chicago, Ill., August 16, 1924. 


THe Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.56 a year; 
church clubs equal to 16 per cent of 
church membership $2.06; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 62 cents. 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 

Should be made payable to 
THe Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 


Remittances: 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 
cents; full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 10@ words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany or- 
der. 

Correspondence should _ be addressed to 
THe Baptist, 417 South Dearborn St, Chi- 
cago, Ill. — 


Between Us 
{ Old reliable insurance companies in- 
spire confidence in their prospects by 
emphasizing their long period of effi- 
cient service, but what do you think of 
this letter with reference to THE Baptist? 
“I am eighty years old and have read 
Tue Baptist and its predecessors for 
fifty years. I thought I would discon- 
tinue taking it. But find I cannot give 
it up on account of the high class of 
literature that characterizes its pages. 
Enclosed find check for $2.50 for THE 
Baptist from July, 1924 to July, 1925. 
Wishing you success, I remain, Yours, 
H. Angie Weir, Oklahoma City, Okla.” 


§ Here is something that reached us 
cn the back of a postcard this week: 
“In reply to yours of recent date would 
say that some time ago I paid $3 for 
Missions and Tue Baptist through the 
office of the First Baptist Church, thus 
renewing subscription for present year. 
I have done this way for a number of 
years, so I am sure the money will reach 
you. I value the paper very highly.” 


{ Approximately a million and a half 
Baptists in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention are held together by their com- 
mon faith in Jesus Christ and by their 
common desire to do together the great 
work of his world-wide kingdom. THE 
BAPTIST helps to keep alive this vital 
Christian faith and helps us to keep in 
step in our onward march. 


f. The other day a loyal subscriber to 
Tue Baptist said: “We are living at a 
time when every Baptist should keep 
posted concerning the affairs of his de- 
nomination. The statements appearing 
in the daily papers make it imperative 
that he should have first-hand infornia- 
tion.” He therefore very gladly renewed 
his subscription to Tue Baptist. 


f| A man who is in the newspaper busi- 
ness himself writes us as follows: “My 
failure to send in a renewal to THE 
3APTIST is an oversight because my at- 
tention has not been called to it. I be- 
lieve that this is true in most cases 
among your other delinquent  sub- 
scribers.” Is this true in your case? 


(Continued from page 699.) 

of church activity.” During his nearly 
quarter of a century as superintendent 
of the Illinois Baptist State Convention 
he grew, and we grew with him. I have 
traveled with him on the road, discussed 
all sorts of modern questions, eaten at 
restaurants, visited his home, and he 
always was possessed by sane thoughts 
and a fine Christian spirit. During the 
last two years he Lad been a custodian 
of the convention’s property and virtuaily 
till the end was busily writing “The His- 
tory of the Baptists of Illinois.” The 
worker has gone, the work moves 
on. He has built himself monuments 
throughout the state in the shape of 
vigorous churches and enriched per- 
sonalities in those with whom he served. 
I have watched him as superintendent, 
historian, traveler, counsellor, and as 
fellow member of the same church, and 
he always desired to do the will of Christ 
and serve his denomination. Once he 
remarked: “I want you to help me be 
a perfect man.” This was uttered be- 
cause he wanted to render more service 
to the kingdom. We shall miss his pres- 
ence at the associations, state conven- 
tions, ordination councils ard commitice 
meetings, but the silent orator “yet 
speaks.” The torch he left us must be 
handed to the generation following, “If 
ye break faith we shall not sleep.” 


Colorado News Notes 


By James ASA WHITE 

Some days ago a school man stated 
that there is a great measure of unrest 
among school people and a larger num- 
ber desiring change than he had known 
for a number of years. It seems, there- 
fore, that the desire to move affects 
school men as well as preachers. In 
Colorado we have had a number of 
changes in ministerial leadership. Rev. 
C. A. Heydon has moved from Trinidad 
to the First church, Pueblo, while Rev. 
W. H. Fowle of Fowler has moved to 
the First church, Trinidad. Rev. George 
F. Lowe is resigning his work at East 
Side church, Pueblo. The Austin church 
is left vacant by the resignation of J. 
ieetiann: 

The First church, Boulder, is to have 
a new church building as well as the 
Judson church in Denver. Broadway 
church in Denver has plans drawn for 
a new religious education building and 
the City Park church, Denver, is in the 
throes of a building program. Bethany 
church, Denver, will begin at once the 
erection of the first unit of its new 
building. 

The San Luis Valley Association met 
at the First church, Alamosa, of which 
Rey. T. F. Kelly is pastor. In addition 
to local speakers addresses were made by 
President White of Colorado Woman’s 
College; Secy. F. B. Palmer, director 
of religious education; W. F. Ripley, 
Mrs. C. M. Philbrick of the department 
of religious education and Mrs. Jones 
of the Broadway church, Denver, rep- 
resenting women’s work. The first 
day’s program was given over to the 
young people, one of the main features 
of which was reports of the B. Y. P. U. 
convention in Denver. These reports 
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were of a high order and indicated th 
the young people from the valley hj 
attended well and really sensed {| 
meaning of the convention. 

The board of Colorado Woman’s Cc 
lege recently voted to remodel the e 
tire heating system in the college buil/ 
ings, changing from the one pipe to t! 
two pipe system. This will bring ¢| 
college buildings up to the very highe| 
point of efficiency. The prospects a| 
that attendance for the session 1924-19 
will break all records for the past f¢ 
years. : 


Our Bookshelf 


More Parables of Safed the Sage, by Wi 
iam E. Barton, D.D., LL.D. | 


All readers of Dr. Barton’s “Safe 
books will welcome this last four 
series of parables of the sage. The 
works are a demonstration of the wu 
of the commonplace incidents and mi 
ter-of-fact situations in setting forth t/ 
most vital truths of life. 

Beginning Again at Ararat, by Mabel | 


Elliott. New York: Fleming H. Rev 
Goi, $2: j 
A narrative of compelling  intere| 
Most of the volume is given to | 


description of the conditions that fi 
lowed the peace treaty. In widely se 
arated chapters the reader will find! 
condensed history of Armenia. I 
Elliott is able to tell her story in su 
a manner that the woes of Armenia a) 
very real to the reader. 


Wonderful Bible Conversions, by Loi 
Albert Banks. New York: Fleming | 
Revell Co. $1.50. 


The veteran Methodist pastor, evang 
ist and reformer, possesses in a peculi’ 
degree the qualities of spiritual insig 
and versatility in expression. Dr. Banl! 
books on evangelistic themes have ting! 
the thinking and deepened the passi! 
of a multitude of ministers the wol 
over. This new volume displays h 
powers at their best. Written at inte 
vals during a strenuous year as a Ca? 
paigner traveling from place to pla, 
it has drawn on the deep resources { 
the author’s own faith and experien, 
for the unfolding of notable passages! 
the New Testament dealing with t 
saving power of Jesus Christ. Familt 
stories become strangely new and thr- 
ing under the illumination of Dr. Ban) 
Underlying the evangelistic appeal isi 
mature and scholarly foundation of - 
terpretation of the Scriptures. 
topics among these fourteen  serm«s 
are: “Taming the Wild Man of Gi 
ara’; “The Woman Who Forgot Ff 
Water-Pot”; “The Open _ Secrets f 
Pentecost.” 


Is Christian Experience an Illusion? ‘4 
Essay in the Philosophy of Religion, Y 
Henry Balmforth, M. A. New Yo! 
Doran Co. $1.75. | 


This is a student Christian movem' 
publication. It is written especially |! 
the large body of thoughtful men < 
women inside and outside the chur) 
who without being specialists in p} 
osophy or psychology, wish to face dil 
culties and think out their religion }! 
themselves. Mr. Balmforth’s conclusi' 
have behind them the strength of sou 
reason. In the introduction, written J 
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H Bishop of Manchester, is put forth 
H chief thesis of the work: “Especially 
(I welcome the author’s insistence on 
H ‘religious experience’ which chiefly 
+ters is, not the intermittent ecstasy of 
yoccasional mystic, but the whole nor- 
} experience of the religious man. 
‘s is a harder field for the psycholo- 
j to explore, but it is the more fruit- 
+when the necessary trouble has been 
yen. He further says, “I hope this 
dk will be widely read by those who 
: impressed by the current arguments 
cinst Christianity; they will find it 
Lndant reason for reconsidering some 
{those opinions which really repre- 
et the suppressed complexes of cer- 
3. psychological writers and _ obtain 
tlence only through the belief that 
“y rest on scientific inquiry.” A good 
¢k for the pastor to hand to those 
») are trying to think through religious 
yerience and to account in a sane 
7r for the reactions which they have 
yard certain types of truth. 
', Men’s Class in Action, by F. Harvey 
forse. New York: Doran Co. 

_ clear discussion of the possibilities 
ithe men’s class, with an excellent 
gestive list of courses of study. Large 
1 small classes are always in the mind 
ithe author, and his program will fit 
(ng men and old. The evangelistic 
fe is struck throughout the book, and 
‘le Mr. Morse considers the social, 
| educational side of a man’s life, he 
(tinually emphasizes the fact that the 
tpose of the men’s class is to lead 
11 to Christ. 

ome of the chapters are: “Organizing 
isetve,” “The Class Teacher,” “Prin- 
'es of Study Course Selection,” “The 
iss Spiritual Service,’ “Bringing in 
} Men,” “Holding Them,” “Class 
ances,’ “Developing the Social In- 
jets,’ and “Advertising the Class.” 
‘ile the chapter on “The Class Teach- 
) is stimulating, the author realizes 
_ importance of having efficient offi- 
and devotes nine of the fifteen chap- 
to stressing the responsibilities of 

3e men. 
) Frontier Spirit in American Christian- 


ly, by Peter G. Mode. New York: Mac- 
\lillan. $1.75. 


~ book which is a pioneer in a much- 
lected field of American religious his- 
7. The study has been so well done 
‘it is likely to have a good-sized crop 
Successors. The effect of environ- 
1%t on Christianity has always been 
ognized. The gospel of Christ does 
| secure the same form of human ex- 
Ssion in Burma that it does in Chi- 
0. American Christianity has been 
‘Inctly affected in its development by 
surroundings. Until recent years, the 
st pronounced feature it has always 
2d has been the frontier and its life. 

Mode has carefully studied the ef- 
| of the ever-widening frontier on 
S$lous expression and religious insti- 
ons. He indicates how it accounts 
dart for our many denominations, for 
Multiplication of small colleges, for 
ie of our forms of evangelism, as 
wae for the heroic spirit which is 
Tacteristic of many episodes in our 
‘Ory. We have the feeling that no 
1 who really wants to understand the 


religious life of America today and wants 
to see it in the light of its beginnings 
can neglect such a book as this. There 
is also in the volume an implied chal- 
lenge to all denominations to take up 
the task of presenting to our somewhat 
sophisticated modern churches the de- 
tails of the heroic lives of the men of 
God who in earlier days followed the 
ever-receding frontier in North America 
and laid enduring foundations. 


Music Notes 


Avoiding the Spectacular 


Things can so easily be overdone, and 
wherever they are they distract and an- 
noy and reduce by that much the value 
of the choir’s work. We are just now 
thinking of an illustrative instance. In 
a certain large chorus choir all the mem- 
bers had been trained to hold their copies 
in a certain uniform manner, to have a 
certain uniform posture while singing, 
and to lean forward in concert at the 
raising of the baton. The impression it 
had made on the audience was easily 
learned from the many comments made 
upon it after the performance. It had 
been a bit too odd and too conspicuous, 
and the general feeling seemed to be 
that something had been a little too spec- 
tacular, and too far away from the con- 
ventional way of doing things. 


Chatter Period at Rehearsal 

Choir practice is serious business. 
Nothing much will be accomplished un- 
less it is that. Worth-while practice 
calls for intense concentration upon the 
work in hand, and continued concentra- 
tion until some definite task is finished. 
But the tension under which a choir 
works dare not be kept up too long at 
a time, and there should be, now and 
then, little periods of relaxation. If a 
little chatter period is provided for after 
some prolonged and strenuous effort, the 
work can after that be taken up again 
with new zest and better results. But 
under no circumstances must the chatter 
period run parallel with the whole re- 
hearsal, as has been known to happen. 


How to Give the Pitch 

It is usually an easy matter to get the 
proper pitch when there is an accompani- 
ment and the instrument plays an intro- 
duction. We do not always have an ac- 
companying instrument to lean on, how- 
ever, and often should not have. Men’s 
Guartets and choruses, for instance, usu- 
ally sound well without them. In those 
cases, then, some one must give the pitch 
to the singers. It is a very easy thing 
to do, but it must be done right, else the 
results will be anything Lut pleasant. 
Who has not seen the dismal failures 
again and again, when at the beginning 
of a quartet one or more of the voices 
hopelessly floundered about in an effort 
to catch. the right note? It was usually 
not so much the fault of those who did 
the floundering as of him who tried to 
give the pitch and didn’t know how. 

The trouble generally lies in the fact 
that the pitch of a certain tone is given 
without explaining the place of that tone 
in its key. If somebody, for instance, 
were to give me the pitch of the tone 
C, that tone would have a different feel 
for me if I thought it as the fundamental 
of the key C, than it would if I consid- 
ered it the third of the key of A flat, or 
the fifth of the key of F. In other words, 
a given tone has a confusion of meanings 
until it is shown in its proper key rela- 
tion. The singer, then, in order to get 
his pitch properly, must be given the 
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fundamental tone of the key as carefully 
as the particular tone on which he is to 
start. The most practical way is to play 
or hum the whole chord and only after 
that give the pitches of the individual 
voices, 

It goes without saying that this should 
be done as unostentatiously as possible. 
If the pitch has to be given to a large 
chorus, it is well to strike the chord 
softly, yet distinctly on the piano. 
When the chorus is trained to it the sim- 
ple striking of the opening chord is suf- 
ficient. In the case of a quartet, how- 
ever, the piano had better not be 


RALLY TIM E 


A new exercise of Songs and Recita- 
tions (16 pages) for Rally Day. 

Music that is charming in melodies, not 
at all difficult where four parts are used, 
with strongly marked ryhthm 
in unison passages, all hap- 
pily wedded to words that 
will inspire and encourage, 
are the strong features of 
this service. The theme of 
Rallying for Service is well 
sustained throughout and we 
are confident that its use will 
= be productive of satisfactory 
Send for a sample copy. 


$6.00 a hundred. $3.25 for fifty. 
80 cents a dozen. 
Single copies, 7 cents each. 
Send for illustrated circular of Rally Day 
supplies. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
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Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W, Van Duzen Co. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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thumped. A pitch pipe is far more in- 
conspicuous, or at least can be made so. 
Whenever possible, a quartet should 
have its pitch before it mounts the plat- 
form. It is surprising how long one can 
accurately remember it when _ gotten, 
possibly, in an ante-room. A little prac- 
tice and a little self-confidence can elim- 
inate a lot of fidgeting and fussing before 
an audience and make the work of the 
singers ever so much more pleasing.— 
Choir Journal. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 684.) 

Rev. Clarence W. Kemper, pastor of 
The Baptist Temple, Charleston, W. Va., 
in a Jetter to his people printed in the 
church calendar just before leaving on 
his vacation writes: ‘Before we go away 
we are paying our church obligations for 
the month of August, and for those who 
are to be away I would like to suggest 
this as a fair method toward our church.” 
This is a commendable method of sum- 
mer church finance, iricluding renewal of 
subscriptions to THe Baptist. 


William Jewell College 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


Faculty special- 


A fully accredited college. 
ists in their departments; regular college 
courses leading to A. B. degree and pre-pro- 
fessional courses for Law, Medicine, Engineer- 
ing, Commerce and Agriculture. Beautiful 
Campus. Large Gymnasium, modern Dormi- 
tories; extensive Library; excellent laboratories; 
wholesome physical, social, moral and religious 
conditions. Expenses $350 to $400 per year. 
For catalog or other information, address. 


H. C. Wayman, President. 


BE: TEL Ns lee ee 
Courses: Academic, College and Seminary Pre- 
paratory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Bible and Missionary ‘Training, Theological. 
Strong missionary spirit. Safe environment. 
Well equipped Christian faculty. Fall term 
begins in Academy, September 16; in Seminary, 
September 23. For catalog write 
G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President, 

Bethel Institute, St. Paul, Minn. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., LL.D., 
President, 
A standard, graduate Theological Seminary 
under Baptist Control, 
15th year begins September 16th. 
Correspondence invited. 


Guriott 


A Graduate School of Theology 
of high scholastic standards and 
evangelical loyalty. Degree of 
B 


. Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, college 
standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th. B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon Collage of Theology and Missions, Boston. Mass 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Recently at York, Ramsay MacDon- 
ald deftly took the offensive in appeas- 
ing the fears of the labor party that 
the prestige of office was clouding their 
leader’s ideals,” says the Century Maga- 
zine. “This articulate opposition within 
the limits of Mr. MacDonald’s own party 
accuses the prime minister of being a 
Gladstonian liberal instead of a labor 
leader. They make much of his gold 
braid and his sword and some of them 
charge him with liking better the 
amenities of the banquet table than the 
approval of a dingy hall full of working- 
men. ‘I should forget that I had a 
ceremonial suit if I were not reminded 
of it by the press,’ said Mr. MacDonald. 
‘We may be able to put on a funny sort 
of something sometimes; what does it 
matter? We put it on without thinking 
about it and put it away without troub- 
ling about it. When we lose our snob- 
bery, our vulgarity, then we lose the 
real gold braid. What we want is to 
make a world in which we can hear 
more songs in our own lives, live more 
melodies.’ ” 


(Continued on page 704.) 


| The Saving Sense 


Adv in Scotch paper—‘Prices are on 
the up grade, but we can still do you 
at the old price.”—Boston Transcript. 


“A thousand people can now hear a 
senator making a speech in Washington 
where only one heard him before,” says 
a newspaper, extolling the merits of the 
radio. They can, but they hain’t agoin’ 
to.—Chicago Tribune. 


“Pretty tough job weeding that corn 
patch. What sort of weeds are easiest 
to kill?” asked young Tomkins of 
Farmer Jones, as he watched him at 
his work. “Widows’ weeds,” replied the 
farmer. “You have only to say, ‘Wilt 
thou?’ and they wilt.”—Progressive Grocer. 


Postman—Bad luck, I’m afraid, Mr. 
Doolan. Here’s a black-edged letter for 
you. 

Doolan (glancing at letter)—It’s me 
poor brother Pat, dead. Oi’d know his 
handwritin anywhere.—Boston Transcript. 


’ 


Sweating exudes poison from _ the 
body and enriches mind and pocket.— 
Forbes Magazine. 


The self-made man marched im- 
portantly into the office of the great 
financier with whom he had an appoint- 
ment. 

“T don’t suppose you remember me.” 
he began, “but twenty years ago, when 
I was a poor messenger-boy, you gave 
me a messave to carry———~ 

“Yes, yes!” cried the financier. 
now you’ve come with the 
—Chicago News. 


“And 


answer?” 


Many persons who pass for optimists 
are merely too lazy to kick—JSt. Joseph 
News-Press, 


THE BAPTIS 


The Editor’s Lesson Note’ 
for August 31 


JESUS TALKS WITH A SAMARITA? 
WOMAN . 
Lesson Text: John 4:7-35, 
Golden Text: John 4:24. 

John selected the incident that for; 
the background of this talk eviden) 
because he wanted to clothe the messa, 
with dramatic interest. The whole gi 
pel is marked by this method. T, 
talk did what Jesus designed it sho 
do—revealed the woman to herself, | 
veal.d the Messiah to the woman a| 
sent her on her first evangelistic m, 
sion. 

Seeing Herself 

“Come see a man who told me | 
things that ever I did,” is the invitati) 
of the woman to the men of Sych) 
Now as a matter of fact Jesus had 1 
told her all things that ever she did. + 
shot one beam of light into her de 
past befogged with much matrimo), 
regular and irregular, and in the fla 
of that one beam of light she saw h: 
self as she had never seen herself |- 
fore. Complacently she had discuss] 
with the Rabbi the religious questic 
involved in the places of worship and) 
the bit of history associated with Jaco 
well, and complacently she might he 
gone back to Sychar had not Jesus1 
the most courteous and tactful manuir 
possible hinted at the dark spot in Ir 
conduct. “Go call thy husband ef 
come hither,” was the beginning ol; 
process of self-revelation which marli 
a new day in the life of a woman lt 
in the low moral ideals of her peoy). 
Seeing ourselves as he sees us is the fit 
step toward personal redemption. 

Seeing Her Saviour 

At first he was to her merely a Jy 
and she was surprised that he shoil 
even speak to a Samaritan. But as (e 
conversation went on she perceived tlt 
he was a prophet able to read the imr 
life with clairvoyant power. And th 
when her vision was made clear she jt 
her conviction in the form of a questi 
when she asked the men of Sychar, '§ 
not this the Christ?” Seeing Christs 
a gradual process in every case. Hes 
the same yesterday, today and forev; 
but we change if we grow at all ands 
we change the vision of our Lord ~ 
larges and our horizon widens. Te 
same is true of truth. The truth & 
see at first is fragmentary and in s- 
ments but if we love the truth and {- 
low it the segments grow into a cire 
and by and by we see the whole tri 
and nothing but the truth. 

Seeing Her Service 

She went out to carry water frf 
Jacob’s well back to Sychar; she wit 
back to Sychar carrying the water! 
life and offering it to her neighbors fe 
of charge. That was the new serve 
which came to her after she had sim 
herself and her Saviour. These are © 
three steps which mark the religious ]*- 
tory of men and women who have pas 
through a similar experience. All © 
talks of Jesus with men were reveali3. 
Sometimes the revelation was accep 
and men followed him; sometimes © 
Saag was rejected and men cruci! 

11m, 
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‘op Praying for Porto Rico 
(Continued from page 691.) 

sithey could pass cut the back door, 

a only in that way could they get to 

t] front of the church. 

Missionary money in Porto Rico has 
bin economically and wisely spent. In 
t) early days the churches expected all 
nterial help to come from the American 
Botist Home Mission Society, both in 


tl way of salaries and in the erection 


9 and repairs to buildings. Only a 
fe’ years ago the total offerings from 
t] churches reached only a little more 
tin $4000 a year. In four years they 
p sed $16,000, then $17,000. Following 
t] crisis after the high war wages, they 
dipped back to $15,000 plus. But the 
tal receipts of the past year have gone 
brond any previous record, and that 
inspite of greater poverty rather than 
gater prosperity. Three churches are 
siported entirely by offerings on the 
fid, two of them are self-supporting, 
al the third is supported by the Porto 
K:an association. About one-third of 
th total amount for native salaries is 
nv raised on the field. In the be- 
ening, there were few Bible schools, 
f¢ there were ~o teachers. Today we 
hve 100 Bible ~shools, and the number 
igncreasing constantly. The attendance 
iwsome schools is so marked that pas- 
t's, superintendents and teachers are 
e barrassed with the problem of taking 
ce of them. Last year it was thought 
tit the limit had been reached when 
tt} reports indicated 1000 increase in 
airage attendance over the previous 
y.r. But again this year more than 
10 increase in average attendance is 
sywn in the reports. 
; A Baptist School. 
A Baptist School is an imperative 
messity. Even our theological stu- 
jits now have their preliminary train- 
1 either in the public schools where 
| teaching of the Bible is prohibited 
ul where a majority of the teachers 
4 «even yet enemies to_ evangelical 
Jristianity, or else in a Presbyterian 
3.001. We can scarcely expect back- 
2und, much less Baptist backbone, 
tler such conditions. We must have 
uchool if we are to render the largest 
vl best kind of service to Porto Rican 
ying people. The government has not 
yn able to furnish schools for more 
‘n 60 per cent of the children of 
s.0ol age. But even if there were 
fough government schools, the need 
¢ Porto Rico would still be far greater 
fm tn continental United States. In 
states our children have an evan- 
zical background; in Porto Rico they 
lve the very opposite. Just now prob- 
Ly the finest site on the island for a 
0ol is on the market. It can be pur- 
sed for school purposes cheaper than 
‘can be secured for any other pur- 
ye. It is located about midway be- 
en the cities of San Juan and Caguas 
i'l already possesses many features 
jich will add to its popularity as a 
| ool site. The farm is an income- 
ducing one, thus the farm itself would 
tribute considerable towards the sup- 
)t of the school. It has a number 
good buildings, some of which could 


| 
| 
| 


be immediately used for school and 
dormitory purposes. It has a cement 
tennis court and a lake of fresh water 
about thirty-five feet deep. Water has 
already been piped to the various build- 
ings and electric lights have been in- 
stalled. It is an ideal place and property 
for a Christian school for which the mis- 
sionaries and pastors have been praying 
for years. It would be almost a calamity 
for the work in Porto Rico to lose this 
really remarkable opportunity. The fu- 
ture stability of the work demands a 
school for the training of our Porto 
Rican young people. You may sing 
“Work and Pray” if you wish, but don’t 
forget that work comes first. Unless 
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you are ready to participate in good 
works your prayers for Porto Rico will 
be of little value. 

For fourteen years Rev. George A. 
Riggs has been the devoted and faith- 
ful representative of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society on the island. 
His praise is in all the churches. He 
is “a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,” a worker to whom the words 
“try” and “will” are synonymous. He 
iS aggressive, earnest, and enthusiastic 
in his labors, wise and winning in his 
methods of service. This is my third 
visit to Porto Rico, and I am deeply in 
love with the “Gem of the Antilles” and 
its winsome and attractive people. 
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Carleton College not only furnishes a broad, liberal 
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Social Service, the Ministry, and other fields. 


4 EDWIN B. DEAN, Chairman Board of Deans, 
106 Leighton Hall, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


The Newton Theological Institution 
A School for Leaders 


Autumn Term Opens September 24 
Special provision for post-graduates, 
Many opportunities for missionary, philanthropic and 
practical work. Harvard University offers special 
free privileges to approved Newton students. 


COURSES FOR WOMEN 
A two years’ course in Religious Education is open to women having the 
A.B. degree or an equivalent training. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LLD., President 
NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 


MINNESOTA 


For information inquire of 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


Tuition per year 


Member of $100.00 
North Central (Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Association College of arts and science. Conservatory of music. Coeducational, 


Christian, endowed, emphasizes thoroughness of work and develop- 


ment of personality, 


Offers degrees of B. A., B. Se., B. Mus, 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, superior equipment, new 
science hall and new, up-to-date gymnasium, swimming pool, ex- 


tensive library, carefully selected faculty. 


Pre-professional courses 


leading to medicine, law, engineering, journalism, business and com- 
merce, agriculture, industrial chemistry, ministry, education, 


Special attention to training of religious and social workers, high 


Opens 


school teachers, piano, violin, voice and home economics, 


Sept 16th For free pictorial bulletin and further information, write 
e 


Pres, ERDMANN SMITH. 


faculty; wide range of theological study. 


write to 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


ssion of 32 weeks opens Sept. 23. 
entre If help is needed to pay board, write to Mr. B. 


Pressley Smith, treasurer of the Student’s Fund. 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive 


For catalogue or other information, 
E. Y. MULLINS, President. 
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THE BAPTIS; 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The Norwegian Baptist Conference of 
America will hold its biennial meeting 
with the First Norwegian-Danish Baptist 
Church of Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 22-26. 


The Home Mission Society reports 
the going of Mr. and Mrs. Russell N. 
Skeeters to Nicaragua. These young 
people, graduates of Des Moines Uni- 
versity, will have charge of the boys’ 
boarding school in connection with the 
Colegio “Bautista located at Managua. | 
Reports from the ficlds where the col- 
porter-missionaries and chapel car work- 
ers labored during July, 1924, tell an 
interesting story of kingdom growth in 
the remote districts. There were re- 
corded during the month 108 conver- 
sions, seventy-three baptisms, twelve 
reclamations, twenty-seven members re- 
ceived into Baptist churches by letter 
or experience, fifty Baptists located who 
have no opportunity to worship in Bap- 
tist churches, four Baptist churches and 
eight Sunday schools organized and two 
mission stations opened. 

The First Church of Plainwell, Mich., 
Judson MacIntosh, pastor, is building a 
church house to be known as Fletcher 
Memorial Hall in memory of Rev. John 
Fletcher, who was pastor of the Plain- 
well church for fifty years. At the 
corner-stone laying on July 27, Dr. H. L. 
Stetson of Kalamazoo College preached 
the sermon, after which Mrs. Vesta V. 
Fletcher, widow of Mr. Fletcher, pre- 
sented the trowel to Pastor MacIntosh, 
who laid the corner-stone. The prayer 
of ded'cation was offered by Rev. J. VV. 
Rees of Chicago, who had becn a 1-astor 
in Michigan for more than fifty years. 
The corner-store of beautiful! Scotch 
granite was the gift of the Misses Cor- 
nelia and Helen Brower. With. this 
memorial hall the Plainwell property 
will be one of the most modern and com- 
modious in Michigan. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the work of the Home Mission 
Society has been among the Mexicans. 
The great problem has been to get com- 
peteft leaders and sufficient funds to 
keep pace with the expanding opportuni- 
ties. The society has under appointment 
843 missionaries, including 301 teachers 
in mission schools and colleges. These 
workers may be found in nearly every 
state of the union as well as in-Latin 
North America. They labor among 
twenty-two foreign-speaking racial 
groups, including the Mexicans in the 
Southwest, and fourteen Indian tribes. 
The problem of reaching Mexico’s 15,- 
000,000 population is one of training na- 
tive leaders. The most important work 
which the society has in Mexico is a 
theological seminary and a boys’ high 
school at Saltillo, supported jointly by 
Northern and Southern Baptists. There 
are thirty young men preparing to be 
pastors. The boys’ high school is over- 
flowing, and the boards hope to obtain 
the money to erect more buildings and 
employ more teachers. 


(Continued from page 702.) 


The “School of Missions” held at the 
Websterville church (Vt.) June 24 to 26 
was a demonstration of what can be done 
in a very small country church. Rev. 
E. W. Church, pastor of the church, de- 
serves credit for the unique adaptation 
of the usual plan for a school of mis- 


To a Stained Glass Saint 


OU irritate me 
With your calm repose! 
It seems so easy for you to be 
good! 
Were I in your place, though, I 
think I could 
Be rated as a saint myself— 
Who knows? 
Had I been placed—and fixed— 
Within a frame, 

In an environment that suited me, 
Surrounded by a studied harmony, 
My temper would be sweet— 

My face, the same! 
I should be circumspect 
And saintly, too. 
If I were cursed with your pub- 
licity! 
I’d be good, toc—in a transparency 
Where all the world could see 
Just what I do! 
And it’s a help—as saints have 
found 
Before— 
To have your worst faults all quite 
blotted out 
By kindly paint! I’d be improved, 
no doubt; 
If some of my own faults 
Were painted o’er! 
Ah, yes! I could be good, myseli, 
Dear Saint, 
And all the world would look up 
to me, too, 
Were virtue for me, as it seems for 


you, 
Environment, publicity— 

And paint! 

—Roselle Mercier Montgomery in 


New York Times. 


sions to the conditions in his church. 
The school was really an institute for 
general Christian training in the Bible, 
in Sunday school work and in missions. 
There were morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions for each of the three days, 
thus giving six periods for each of the 
three subjects, and an inspirational serv- 
ice each evening. At the final evening 
meeting between forty and fifty were 
present. The total registration for the 
class periods was twenty-one, each per- 
son enrolling for all the classes. An en- 
joyable and helpful feature of the school 
was the story hour at the lunch and 
supper hours. To assist in the school 
Mr. Church secured the pastors of the 
Barre and Montpelier churches, two of 


the state convention workers and a 
young woman from the Montpelier 
church. 


Vacation time religious services are be 
ing sponsored for the third successjy 
season in General Grant National Par 
by California Baptists. The missionar 
committee of the San Joaquin Valle 
association, through its efficient seer 
tary, Mr. Joel Smith, is in charge of th 
work. The services are conducted } 
different pastors. Although there hay 
not been so many visitors in the park th 
year as formerly, the attendance upon tl 
services is reported as good. | 

A high note of denominational loyali 
and good-will is sounded by the Nortl 
ern California Baptist Bulletin fro’ 
which is culled this paragraph: “Doub 
and misunderstandings among us a 
passing away and a real spirit of Chri 
tion cooperation is constantly increasin 
Meanwhile Baptists who have always i 
sisted on their divine right of free acce 
to the Word of God, are gaining a clear 
conception of stewardship and are fort 
ing the habit of giving of their time ai 
money systematically and _ proportio 
ately, not from a sense of duty, but 
high privilege.” | 

The first church of St. Paul recent 
closed its seventh and most success! 
Bible school with an enrolment of 1; 
Ten denominations were represent 
and forty-eight of the pupils we 
Catholics while only thirty-five ~we 
Baptists. Ten Jewish pupils gave t 
school a Semitic flavor, and sixte 
French boys and girls enrolled prov 
that this city named in honor of t 
great apostle to the Gentiles is rapic 
becoming a polyglot center. The chur 
building itself which used to be in ¢ 
aristocratic part of the city is still the 
but the aristocrats have moved to t 
hill, The members living within a $ 
mile radius of the church are sym{ 
thetically and rapidly adapting the pi 
gram to the needs of a heterogenec 
community. 

“A census taken in Windsor coun) 

Vt., the birthplace of President Coolid, 
reveals a 40 per cent decrease im } 
tendance in every town and coun' 
church since 1890, although the county] 
those thirty-four years has acquired ft 
thousand automobiles and_ the a 
number of its eleven hundred distr 
schools and has substituted more ral 
means of transportation for the 3 
‘working oxen’ enumerated in 1890” | 

the Bangor Commercial. “While tt? 

not be safe to generalize for the wh! 

country from this one comparative stt! 

there is afforded a startling intimat! 
of what may be happening elsewh¢ 
In a county where good roads, auto!) 
biles, railroads and other forms of rai 
communication are relatively new,! 
would be supposed that church attl 
dance would benefit rather than suf! 
[t is not improbable that the rural ‘! 
village churches throughout many $ 
tions of the nation have experienced 
same defection, although statistics st 
that church membership in the 1a 
cities has steadily increased.” 


August 23, 1924 No. 30 
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Yes 250 miles the Tiber pursues its course through Central Italy, from the Apennines 
to the blue waters of the Mediterranean. Fifteen miles from its mouth is the city of 
Rome, a glimpse of which is given in the background across the river. “I must see Rome,” | 
said Paul. For two years he was a prisoner in Rome, chained to a soldier in “his own 
hired dwelling” and continuing to teach “the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
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Rev. J. J. Muir, chaplain of the senate 
and for thirty-four years pastor ot 1em- 
ple Church, Washington, D. C., will re- 
tire trom his pastorate Aug. 31. He will 
continue to live in Washington and 
serve churches as pastor at large. 

Rev. Wm. R. Schoemaker, who recent- 
ly resigned the pastorate of the City 
Park church of Denver, Col., has been 
called to the pastorate of the First 
church ef Glenwood, Iowa, beginning his 
services the first of September. The City 
Park church has not yet secured a pastor. 
Rev. Kerr Boyce Tupper is supplying 
for the month of August. 

The dean of women at the University 
of Chicago, Professor Marion Talbot, ot 
the department of household administra- 
tion, has given to the university securi- 
ties of the market value of $15,000 as an 
endowment fund to be called the Marion 
Talbot foundation. The income from 
this trust fund is to be paid to certain 
beneficiaries during the life of Dean Tal- 
bot, and later will be used by the uni- 
versity for the advancement of the edu- 
cation of women in defraying the ex- 
penses of lectures, publications, and re- 
search, or in similar ways. 

Berrien Springs, Mich., called a coun- 
cil on July 13 for the purpose of examin- 
ing for ordination the pastor, Mr. J. O. 
Nelson. Ordination services were con- 
ducted in the evening, Dr. J. E. Smith, 
general director, preaching the sermon. 
\ double ordination was held at Harbor 
Beach, Mich., on June 25, for the pur- 
pose of ordaining Ben Eicher, former 
member of the Bad Axe church and Rev. 
Edmund Hall, pastor at Harbor Beach. 
Over ninety delegates and visitors, rep- 
resenting twenty-two of the twenty-five 
churches of Huron Association, were 
present. After examination, the ordina- 
tion services were conducted in the eve- 
ning, Rev. D. Martin of Bad Axe preach- 
ing the sermon. Mr. Eicher is pastor at 
Temperance, Mich. 

Rev. D. S. Jenks, general secretary of 
the New Hampshire Convention, reports 
that the Antrim church, one of the im- 
portant churches of the state, has voted 
to give the state convention reversionary 
right in its property. Two candidates re- 
cently presented themselves to the con- 
vention committee on ordination, Mr. 
C. P. Hanson, pastor at the Second 
church in Strafford, and Mr. C. E. Usher, 
pastor of the church in South Hampton. 
The attendance at all services of the 

Newmarket church has showed a marked 
increase in the months since the be- 
ginning of Mr. E. E. Knox’s pastorate. 
The church at Chocorua has called to its 
pastorate Rev. T. H. Scammon of Wolfe- 
boro Falls. The last pastor who served 
the Chocorua church was Rev. O. P. 
Eaches, of New Jersey, under whose min- 
istry the church prospered greatly. Rev. 
J. S. Buffum has resigned at Northwood 
Ridge. 


The Main Street church, Newport, Vt., 
extended a call to Rev. E. W. John- 
son, who for five years has been pastor 
at East Wallingford, Vt. Mr. Johnson 
will begin his work at Newport about 


Sept. 1. 


The church building at Charlotte, 
Mich., which was partially destroyed by 
fire last winter, has been rebuilt and en- 
larged. It was rededicated on June 29. 
Pastor Harold J. Hamilton has been on 
the field since September, 1923, and is 
doing effective work. 


“Worship with the organ for its great 
voice calls you to silence.” This state- 
inent appears in the calendar of the Tem- 
ple church of Los Angeles, Cal., James 
Whitcomb Brougher, pastor. “When 
the organ responds to the master touch 
of the musician it calls you to sense 
the dignity, majesty and again, the ten- 
derness of a loving God. Whispering 
and restlessness during the organ recital 
is disrespectful to the organist, and de- 
structive to the worship which begins 
with the first note.” 


Sciosophist is a word coined by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, and defined by him 
in his address as retiring president of the 
Pacific section of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of science, held 
at Stanford, Cal. A sciosophist is a mem- 
ber of the cult of organized ignorance, Dr. 
Jordan declared, and among those he 
placed in the ranks of sciosophy are the 
believers in the divine right of kings or 
state, militarists and faith healers of every 
description. “The word sciosophy (shad- 
ow-wisdom) was coined by me,” said Dr. 
Jordan, “to meet a long-felt want.” 


The Beggar 
By RatpH MortTIMER JONES 
A WINDOW flamed athwart the 


snow, 
And O, the night was chill! 

Within sate Love and Piety 
And Pity and Good IWVill. 

A Beggar came and laid his cheek 
Upon the frozen sill. 


Then Pity cried: “God shelter him 
And fend him from the storm!” 
And Good Will said: “This coat of 

mine 
Will help to keep him warm.” 
Quoth Piety: “I’ll plead for him 
In chapel and at prayer.” 
But Love went out and brought him 


in, 
And said: “Now sit you there!” 


The pine-knot flamed athwart the 
room. 
The Beggar ate his fill. 
Beside his chair sate Piety 
And Pity and Good Will: 
And they three spake of many things, 
But Love sate very still. 


THE BAPTIS? 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Appelt have pre- 
sented First church, Webster, N. Y., with 
a bell in memory of their son, Carl Ap- 
pelt, who died in Webster last May, 
A dedicatory service will be arranged 
for in September. 


Reports come from abroad that the 
tour of America by the Oberammergau 
players was a disappointment financially 
and so far as publicity and a hearty 
welcome were concerned. Orders for) 
wood carving, statuettes and general 
Oberammergau produce, of which sam. 
ples were carried by Anton Lang an¢ 
his company, by no means came up tc 
expectations. Also there has been ¢ 
slump in holiday tourists to Bavaria, 


The three years’ work of Rev. Alber) 
A. Gordanier as pastor of the church a’ 
Paris, Ill., show a membership increasec 
by one-third, a Sunday school trebled an 
a prayer meeting service which ever 
during the summer season fills the larg’ 
room used for the purpose. If thy 
prayer meeting is the pulse of the church 
this speaks well for the vitality of th| 
Paris body. Mr. Gordanier has Dee: 
president of the Paris Ministerial As| 
sociation for the past year, and has bee! 
active against open movie houses 0) 
Sunday. 

The First Baptist Church, Poughkeep 
sie, N. Y., Clarence Hill Frank, minister 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Frank with — 
new Studebaker touring car, full 
equipped, on the Tuesday evening pre 
ceding their vacation. In trying t 
express their appreciation Mr. Fran. 
said, “It will be a wonderful pleasur 
to think kindly of you as the car is helt 
{ul in the church work and as it is use 
to bring pleasure to the family am 
friends.” In these days when the King! 
business requires haste the church is wis 
that furnishes its pastor with full equi] 


ment. 
| 


| 

The closing “guest night” program ( 
the vacation Bible school held for tl| 
first time in the First church, Batavi 
N. Y., Rev. George K. Warren, pasta 
convinced the large crowd of paren 
and friends that the vacation scho 
should henceforth be incorporated in tl 
annual program of the church. Your 
ladies from colleges, normal and tl 
teacher-training class proved a comp 
tent teaching staff. Miss Thelma ! 
Smith, pastor’s assistant and gradua 
of the Baptist Institute, Philadelph. 
was principal. The eighty-ninth ant 
versary of the church will be cot 
memorated in October, the beginning ) 
Mr, Warren’s fifth year with the churc 
The pastor and his committee are @ 
ranging to have special services duris 
that week at which time the former pé 
tors will be invited to participate. Dt 
ing the summer, extensive repairs a 
improvements to the extent of $10, 
are being made to the church edifice. | 


| 
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Pastor W. S. Ross has been granted a 
o months’ leave of absence by his 
urch at Big Rapids, Mich., and is now 
{uring in Western Canada. He expects 
{ drive at least 3000 miles from home, 
{aring northern Saskatchewan. 


‘The work in the Randolph church, Vt., 
ly. Walter Shelley, pastor, is moving 
-ward encouragingly. On Sunday, 
‘ 3, eighteen were received into the 
curch, 14 by baptism, 1 by letter and 
<by experience. 
Some ministers get surprises, such as 
ld purses and automobiles, before they 
crt on their vacation. Others when 
t2y return, as, for example, the pastor 
« the Presbyterian church at Leavens- 
wrth, Ind, who returned from a va- 
(tion to find that a new building for 
eucational and recreation purposes had 
ten planned and partly erected during 
I; absence. 
[he “saints in Cesars household,” re- 
frred to at the close of Paul’s letter to 
t2 Philippians, formed the subject of a 
Geourse by Rev. J. L. Craig of Glas- 
gw, at the Northfield Conference. “The 
sstaining and purifying power of divine 
gace could have no better testimony, 
ed the fact that environment is not the 
«termining factor in life could not be 
ltter proved than by these Christian 
yople who lived in the deadening at- 
tysphere and among the abominations 
¢ paganism which existed in the court 
«the worst of the Czsars, Nero. That 
iis possible to be a Christian in any 
fice and under any circumstances is 
finly manifested by the experiences of 
t:se early people. However hostile to 
tith and righteousness outward condi- 
{ns may be, it is never impossible to 
[ true to the best that is in one. Quot- 
it from Dean Swift, Mr. Craig said that 
tthing in the world is worth the slight- 
(| deviation from truth and righteous- 
13s, although circumstances may make 
hard to be unflinching in loyalty to 
Crist.” 
Nhen Jackie Coogan comes back from 
t: Near East, where at his own expense 
His to see the starved, emaciated bodies 
“boys and girls his own age in Greece, 
Llestine, Syria and Armenia, who would 
coy the good things of life just as 
| does, he. will have something in his 
‘n soul that he never could have pos- 
‘sed had he not become a missionary 
a season. Proclaimed the leader of 
| Children’s Crusade of mercy to pro- 
‘e food for the 50,000 orphans, the 
i jority of whom are under twelve 
virs of age in the Near East Orphanges 
41 the 90,000 who are still without a 
ime of any kind, Jackie is telling boys 
‘1 girls all over the United States about 
'.se fatherless and motherless boys and 
aIs, Out of the movies into. real life 
six months practising the Golden 
le, will give this lad a deeper content 
ih his carefree boyhood life, and will 
‘| the nation’s attention to Golden Rule 
siday, Dec. 7, when boys and girls, 
il men and women, regardless of race 
ea will pray and give for the or- 
ins of the Near East, as they would 
h them to do were it our land that 
3 in the throes of disorder and want. 


Owing to Mrs. Glaister’s ill health, 
Rev. H. P. Glaister, who for the past two 
years has been pastor of the North Dan- 
ville church, Vt., has tendered his resig- 
nation to take effect Sept. 1. Mr. Glais- 
ter plans to enter some secular work for 
a while. 


A centenary with a definite goal will 
be that of the Mount Pleasant Baptist 
church, Swansea, England, to be cele- 
brated next year. The pastor, Rev. T. 
N. Tattersall, says it is planned to com- 
memorate this one-hundredth birthday 
by the securing of 100 additional mem- 
bers to the church, 100 new scholars for 
the Sunday school, 300 additional sub- 
scribers to the Baptist missionary so- 
ciety, and the clearing off of a debt of 
3000 pounds. 


The First church, Rome, N. Y., has for 
the past sixteen months been worshiping 
in the Oneida county court house during 
the building of a new $200,000 plant, 
which will comprise a beautiful auditor- 
ium with educational equipment of dis- 
tinctive type. The school and social unit 
are nearing completion and it is expected 
that the entire plant will be ready this 
autumn. The building funds have come 
in with excellent encouragement, in two 
years transforming an $18,000 deposit 
into a $70,000 one. Rev. Ivan M. Rose, 
pastor, closed the third year of his min- 
istry with the church in May. Mr. C. H. 
Halstead, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, and C. M. Root, the chairman of 
the building finance have given rare 
service. On Aug. 1 an assistant to the 
minister, Miss Harriet L. Woolsey of 
Tabernacle church, Utica, N. Y.. began 
her duties and on Sept. 1 Prof. Clarence 
E. Read of Utica and Wellsville, N. Y., 
assumes the position of organist and 
director of music. A fine organ which 
will have in connection with it the harp 
and chimes stops and an echo organ, is 
being installed. Mr. Rose and family en- 
joyed a six weeks’ vacation at their old 
homes in Nova Scotia, taking the trip of 
several thousand miles by auto. 
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Pastors having young people who ex- 
pect. to attend the Michigan Agricultural 
College this year for the first time will 
assist them, and the local church greatly, 
if they will mail the names, and church 
connections, of these young people to 
Bennett Weaver, director of student re- 
ligious work, People’s church, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


Rev. C. M. Rupe is acting pastor of 
the First church, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
the month of August during the absence 
of the pastor, Rev. R. T. Craig, who, with 
Mrs. Craig and his two daughters, is on 
an automobile trip to New England. Mr. 
Craig’s vacation plans include preaching 
for two Sundays at the Immanuel church, 
Washington, D. C. Most of Mr. Rupe’s 
ministry has been in the state of Ohio, 
with regular pastorates and supply work 
in Michigan in more recent years. He 
is now living with his son in Des Moines, 
but plans to spend the fall and early 
winter with a daughter in Pittston, Pa. 


The church at Upland, Pa., has just 
closed a successful D. V. B. S. with an 
average attendance of 138 for the ses- 
sion. Certificates were issued to 150 and 
seventy Bibles and Testaments were 
awarded to children receiving high grades 
under the five-point system of records. 
Each child was graded daily for attend- 
ance, punctuality, bringing a Bible, know- 
ing the memory verse for the day and 
bringing an offering. Weekly reports 
were submitted to parents for signature, 
reducing truancy to the vanishing point 
and fostering cooperation between the 
school and the home. Ten = salaried 
teachers were employed and the typical 
program issued by the Publication So- 
ciety was followed throughout. Alvin 
H. Rowland, a student at Crozer Semi- 
nary, who is director of religious edu- 
cation for the Upland church, was in 
charge of the school. 


The death of Mr. Howard Crane on 
Aug. 3, is a distinct loss to the Vermont 
State Convention and to the church at 
Burlington, of which Dr, William J. Ford 
is pastor. Although but fifty-seven years 
old, forty of these years had been spent 
as a member of and in service for the 
Baptist church and the denomination. 
Mr. Crane held many positions in the 
church, and at the time of his decease 
was, a member of the finance committee. 
He was also a member of the board of 
trustees of Vermont Academy and a 
generous giver to the academy. He was 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Verment State Convention, and for 
twenty-two years had been the faithful 
and efficient treasurer of the convention, 
handling all the current expenses as wel! 
as investing the nearly half million dol- 
lars of its permanent funds, and that 
without the loss of a single dollar. Mr. 
Crane is survived by his wife and one 
son, Harold E. Crane, and a grand- 
daughter, Laura Walker Crane, all of 
Burlington. Funeral services were in 
charge of Dr. William J. Ford, assisted 
by Rev. G. L. Richardson, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal church, and by Dr. 
W. A. Davison. 
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The man who never sets his heart and 
hopes upon attaining a particular goal 
is never disappointed, it is true, but on 
the other hand he never makes any head- 
way.—Charleston News. 


Rev. H. H. Bowser of Gardendale, 
North Street and Howard churches, 
Mich., will begin work with the churches 
at Stockbridge and Dansville, Mich., 
about Sept. 1. Mr. Bowser succeeded in 
securing a parsonage at Gardendale dur- 
ing his present pastorate. 


Rev. John Newton ministered and the 
poet William Cowper worshipped in the 
Olney Parish Church, England, and at 
Olney, Newton wrote some of his 
best beloved hymns, among them, “Glor- 
ious things of Thee are spoken,” “How 
sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 
“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare.” It 
was in this parish that Cowper wrote 
“God moves in a mysterious way,” 
“Hark, my soul, it is the Lord,” “Jesus, 
where’er thy people meet,” “Oh, for a 
closer walk with God,” “There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood.” There has never 
been a memorial at Olney to these two 
writers of hymns. This year a move- 
ment has been made to correct this over- 
sight. Mrs. Fannie Barrett Browning, 
daughter-in-law of Robert Browning, be- 
lieving that Americans who have used 
the hymns of these two writers to ex- 
press their devotions would appreciate 
the opportunity of having part in estab- 
lishing this memorial, has written of the 
project to Rev. Frank W. Collier, direc- 
tor of research at the American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., who will be 
pleased to forward any amount, small 
or otherwise, or contributors may send it 


themselves to “The Vicarage, Olney, 
Bucks, England.” 
Twenty-two automobiles have been 


offered for service on election day by 
members of the First church of Shaw- 
nee, Okla., to carry folks to the polls 
to vote against the ordinance for Sun- 
day shows. “When you vote for the 
ordinance to open shows on Sunday 
what do you really vote for?’ The 
whole back page of the church bulletin 
amplifies these points: “When you vote 
for picture shows to open, you are voting 
for five or six men to have a decided 
advantage over all the other business 
men of Shawnee, you are casting a vote 
against the real prosperity of Shawnée 
by making the people thriftless, you are 
making a bid for the riff-raff of the 
nearby oil field to come into our city 
and desecrate it on Sunday, you are 
voting for a wide open town, you are 
voting for the desecration of God’s holy 
day, you are voting against the church, 
for the Lord’s Day is the church’s day, 
you are voting against the best interests 
of the laboring man.” The closing para- 
graph is a challenge to inaugurate a cam- 
paign to get all the people in Shawnee 
into the Sunday schools and churches 
instead of trying to open the picture 
shows on Sunday. We congratulate this 
church on its splendid courage in leading 
the battle for righteousness in its own 
community. 


Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, dean of 
Barnard college of Columbia university, 
has been elected president of the Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women at the recent congress of the 
federation held in Christiana, Norway. 


As a drastic step in a crusade against 
the extremes to which modern styles 
have carried women’s dress, Archbishop 
Curla has issued orders at Bologna that 
until further notice the masses at the 
fashionable hours of ten and twelve on 
Sundays are suspended. This affects the 
principal churches, St. Petronius and St. 
Peter in Bologna. For a number of 
Sundays previous to this edict officials 
have been stationed at the doors to pre- 
vent the entrance of women unsuitably 
dressed for worship. 


A Prayer 
By Grace R. FOSTER 


Bese in such tiny things, 
A snowflake or a blade of grass; 
We see them every day we live 
And scarcely heed them as we 
pass. 


Beauty in such mighty things, 
A towering tree, a steadfast star; 
And yet somehow we heed them 
not, 
They are so great, so still, so far. 


Beauty everywhere we go, 
In children’s eyes, in faces kind; 
We see them not. I pray tonight, 
“Dear God, make me less blind, 
less blind!” 


Among the Michigan pastors now giv- 
ing their time to evangelistic work are 
Rev. Lawrence A. Mead, Grand Ledge, 
Mich., who had a successful year, and is 
now booking dates for the coming sea- 
son; and Rev. H. H. Holbrook, formerly 
at Broadway church, Bay City, now locat- 
ed at Warren, Ind. Mr. Holbrook has 
assisted Dr. Lincoln McConnell and 
others, and has been successful in 
evangelistic campaigns in Michigan cities. 


Thomas R. Wickenden, for some years 
president of the Toledo Baptist Union, 
passed on to his rest June 11, 1924, after 
an illness of several months. He was 
born at Rochester, Kent, England, Feb. 
7, 1853, came to America as a young man, 
settled at Toledo and there established 
an enviable record as a civil engineer. He 
united with the Second ‘Baptist church 
of that city in 1875 and rendered almost 
fifty years of devoted service, in the 
course of which time he held many po- 
sitions of trust and for many years 
was a deacon. One of his outstanding 
contributions to the church was the de- 
signing and superintendence of construc- 
tion of the present house of worship 
which stands as a fitting memorial to his 
life. A daughter, now Mrs. J. W. Nixon 
of Rochester, N. Y., spent seven years 
in mission work in China, and a son, 
Arthur C. Wickenden, is pastor of the 
First Baptist church of Owatonna, Minn. 
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Rev. Waldo Robert, well-known min. 
ister of England, has been chosen as. 
representative of the labor party to op.| 
pose Mr. David Lloyd George at next 
parliamentary election. 


38,000 conversions in one year is the 
record in India according to late reports. 
and a generation ago a missionary said 
he had faith to believe that the time 
would come when a hundred would be 
baptized in a single year. 


The members of the Baptist Temple 
of Rochester, N. Y., Rev. Clinton Wun. 
der, pastor, have unanimously authorized 
their building committee to proceed 
with the erection of a combined church 
and office building which will cost $1, 
900,000 and, with the site, will be worth 
$2,550,000. The temple’s site is in a dis- 
trict of 70,000 population and is one o|| 
the most valuable locations in the city 
owing to its being in the heart of the 
business section at what is known as th 
“Seven Corners.” This site touche; 
Franklin, North and Achilles streets 
During July and August the church anc 
Sunday school and all week-day meet. 
ings have been held in the First Univer: 
salist church. After the resumption 0 
services in September by the Universalis: 
congregation, the Sunday services cf th 
Baptist Temple congregation will be hek 
in the Lyceum theater with week day 
services continued in Universalist church 
Space has, been rented in the Salvatior 
Army building adjoining the presen’ 
Temple for the carrying on of staff worl) 
by the Temple. 


Dr. James A. Francis, pastor Firs 
church, Los Angeles, is spending hi 
vacation in Oregon while Dr. W. H 
Geistweit is supplying his pulpit. Thi 
following startling statistics clipped fron 
the church bulletin for Aug. 3 are passer 
on for the benefit of all who wish to se! 
them: The national bureau of econom 
ical research gives the incomes of thi 
people of the United States for 1918 a 
$177,000,000,000. Suppose for a momen 
that each one were a tither. This woul 
give to the Lord’s treasuries $17,700, 
000,000 per year. It is estimated tha 
$770,000,000 of this income belongs ti 
Baptists, which would yield on the tith 
basis, $77,000,000 per year. The larges 
amount given in one year by all Baptis 
bodies was $30,000,000. While this i 
the most creditable showing of any of th’ 
large denominations, it falls a good bi 
short of the tithe. The average incom 
of each person in California is $820 pe 
year, which would mean the giving © 
$82 each year. Multiply that by 30,00 
(the number of Baptists in California’ 
and you have $2,460,000 per year. Wear 
giving these figures simply to show wha 
would be accomplished if all of us did th 
Lord’s will in this matter. And ye 
stewardship is not merely a matter € 
arithmetic. When the good wife is sicl 
and a mortgage on the home will giv 
her a chance for life, who would hesitate 
When a child hovers between life an 
death, what does the father think of - 
year’s income if he may save thé 
precious life? 

(Continued on page 722) 
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Do You Play This Game? 


T requires no bowling alley, golf course, quoits or 
other device. And yet everybody can play the game 
i the moral courage and ordinary intelligence neces- 
sry to qualify the player are present. Baseball re- 
(ires-nine on a side and football eleven, but this 
¢me can be played without teammates. Indeed it 
| better to play the game alone because much of its 
\lue and zest is lost if a partner is taken on. The 
fal interest and benefit of the exercise come from 
‘igle-handed, solitary and sustained effort to make a 
‘cord that will register par. It is the game of check- 
'z up on oneself. 
‘The rules for playing the game are few and simple. 
irst, the standard of personal character and conduct 
‘emplified in Jesus must be accepted as par, allow- 
‘ce being made for the human element of error in 
‘nat is called “bogey.” Having accepted the stand- 
d, the man who plays the game is now ready to 
‘gin. He makes the initial stroke by aiming at one 
‘mple thing—let us say, sincerity or good-will or 
‘urtesy. It would be fatal to begin with the things 
ich represent the more difficult elements of char- 
ter and conduct because the beginner is but an 
rateur and should confine his efforts to the points 
which he is most likely to make progress. He be- 
‘4s with the determination to make a good score in 
@ matter of sincerity. For one whole day he will 
deavor to be absolutely sincere. He will be honest 
‘th himself and true with all his associates. Poor 
ork formerly covered over with veneer to hide the 
fects will no longer put on a mask, the adroit turn 
naed to in writing or speaking in order to dodge 
issue that ought to be squarely met will not be 
th the white lie used as a margin in an hour of 
tess will be abandoned, and all other forms of in- 
icerity will be discarded in the effort to play the 
me according to the rules. The player cannot make 
'y headway in this profitable game of checking up 
‘himself until he has mastered the tendency to fool 
mself and others. As a matter of fact to check up 
oneself with any degree of success requires the 
Ist meticulous care in keeping the score, and there- 
re sincerity, which is the soul of honor, is the very 
st thing to aim at. 
‘He had no idea until he started to play the game 


that it would be so difficult to reach par or even 
“bogey” in the simple matter of sincerity. Inclined 
to boast of his powers and to take considerable pride 
in his reputation for personal honor he is now 
strangely silent and sincerely modest in the face of 
the record made from checking up on himself. But 
he keeps on playing the game, honestly jotting down 
his “punk” score as day by day he strives to improve 
his form. And he is not without encouragement nor 
are evidences of progress lacking. ‘Practice makes 
perfect” is an old rule that works, and on this basis 
he proceeds to cultivate modesty and to take the 
“swell-head” out of self-adulation. Cheerfulness and 
courtesy, generosity and magnanimity, honesty and 
fidelity, service and self-restraint are among the high 
points of the game which he keeps on playing in the 
hope that some day he will reach par. But in the 
meantime, however poor his score may be, he is con- 
vinced by the practical proofs revealed in his record 
that he is making progress and that the game of 
checking up on himself is indispensable as a tonic 
to his morale and as a test of his manhood. 

The game of checking up on the other fellow is 
far more popular and easy. It ministers more to our 
pride to become professional oculists removing motes 
from the eyes of others than to do the hard, laborious 
work of a lumberjack lifting beams out of our own 
backyard and sawing them into lumber to make a 
home for sincerity, modesty and all the other virtues 
and graces of the Christian life. But, after all, the 
man who sweeps his own doorstep and makes an 
honest self-appraisement of his own spirit, character 
and conduct, is the only man who can be trusted to 
render a fair judgment of others. Checking up on 
oneself is the bush league in which we must learn to 
play the game before we enter the big league of check- 
ing up on others. “First cast the beam out of your 
own eye and then shall ye see clearly to cast the mote 
out of your brother’s eye.” That is one of the first 
things that must come first. Judgment must first 
begin in the house ef God. But whatever the picture 
words used to illustrate the idea, we come back to 
our former description of checking up on oneself as 
a pastime the fun of which is equaled only by its 
benefits. 
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“I Have Been Young and Now Am Old” 


O wrote the Psalmist in one of the most inspiring 
songs of the whole collection. The thirty-seventh 
psalm is the ripe fruit of a mature experience. It 
was written by one who had seen the folly of fret- 
ting, the waste of worry, and the attrition of anxiety. 
A calm trust in God had vindicated the wisdom of 
committing one’s way unto the Lord, and the steady 
habit of doing good was more delightful than all the 
pleasures of sin. One reads this psalm over and over 
again with never-ending interest because it is so full 
of common sense and the stability of eternal princi- 
ples. In spite of his old age the Psalmist managed 
to retain the resilience of youth. 


We have been led to this meditation by the receipt 
recently of a number of letters from old people who 
are no longer active. Two of the letters were espe- 
cially pathetic inasmuch as they expressed a sense of 
hopelessness and breathed an air of melancholy which 
cast a gloom over the spirit of the editor. Both let- 
ters were written by old ministers of Christ, one of 
whom had preached for fifty years and the other for 
more than sixty years; but now these men are in the 
discard, abandoned like useless hulks on the beach far 
above the tide waters on which they used to sail bear- 
ing precious cargoes to the port of waiting souls. 
They too have been young and now are old, but some- 
how the spirit and bouyancy of the inspired poet does 
not possess them. They look out on the sea of life 
and watch the argosies sailing in every direction, 
some bound for distant ports and some out on pleas- 
ure bent, and instead of rejoicing in the memories of 
their own happy voyages of bygone days they fret 
because they cannot join the fleet that now maneuvers 
on the waves. This is a perfectly natural mood, no 
doubt, on the part of men who have reached the hori- 
zon where the sun is about to set. And yet we wonder 
if the sunset has not its compensations. Isn’t there 
something indescribably beautiful in the soft light of 
the evening, and are not the relaxation and rest of 
twilight hours as necessary as the resilience of morn- 
ing and the activities of noon? 


We are writing without the benefit of experience 
because we have not reached the age when we feel 
that nobody wants us around. Hence the value of 
this editorial is merely academic. But we know old 
people no longer active who manage to have a good 
time, and among them are some old preachers. In 
studying them we have learned the secret of their per- 
petual good cheer and continuous interest in life. 
They have discovered the elixir which vitalized the 
arteries of the Psalmist when he wrote, “I have been 
young and now am old; yet have [ not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” The 
elixir is refreshing draughts of sweet adjustment to 
age which taken repeatedly in good measure will drive 
away the blues and fill the soul with optimism and 
laughter. 

In our village there is a club of people called “The 
Borrowed Time Club.” We do not think the name is 
a happy one because there is no such thing as bor- 
rowed time. The man who said “The days of our 
years are three score years and ten,” never meant to 
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fasten the suggestion in the minds of succeeding gen. 
erations that when one reaches seventy he should di¢ 
or thereafter live on borrowed time that draws < 
heavy interest. At any rate the men and women oj 
this club, over seventy, have a lot of fun in spite oj 
their borrowings from old Father Time. They laugt! 
at the old greybeard with his sickle and tell him 
collect principal and interest on the time they hay 
borrowed from him whenever he gets ready. Swee 
adjustment to the years has kept them normal anc 
happy. They are content to recall the old experienc 
as happy memories weave the tapestry of thei) 
dreams, and at the same time with sympathetic in. 
terest put color and perspective into everything tha 
is new. Attachment to the eternal things that neve) 
change and adjustment to the progress of the year; 
is the secret ‘of happiness and contentment for al 
who once were young but now are old. 


The Old-Fashioned Virtues 7 

N the midst of much high-sounding terminolog) 
with its psychological undertones and its new 
thought overtones we are apt to lose the whisper o 
the still, small voice speaking in the ordinary lan 
guage of old-fashioned virtues. In our youth we rea( 
books on thrift and industry, honesty and truthful 
ness, temperance and purity, patience and fidelity 
and these virtues were set forth to be the stones upol 
which any permanent superstructure of characte) 
must be built. The idea of personal responsibilit) 
was dinned into us until we came to believe that w 
were responsible for our own personal character ani 
conduct, and that to be lacking in the virtues that g 
to make character worthy and conduct respectabl 
was to be disgraced in the community. That, how 
ever, was long before the glands were said to contr¢c 
the emotions, the intellect and the will. We wer 
taught that personality is self-determining, that ma’ 
is a free moral agent, that he is responsible for hi 
thoughts, motives and actions, and that he mus 
answer for his conduct according to these standard: 


But now all this is changed. Man is the creatur 
of circumstances, the product of environment, the ré 
agent of glands. The moral appeal has been lost 1) 
mental immaturities and the sense of obligation i 
swallowed up in emotional complexes. The pituitar 
gland has taken the place of the conscience, and th 
“Thou shalt nots” of the decalogue have been choke 
in the gases of a poisonous philosophy lacking i 
moral sanctions. The majesty of the law has bee 
dethroned and courts of justice have become medic 
clinics to determine after a physical examination ¢ 
the hands of psychiatrists whether men charged wit 
a brutal crime shall be operated on for the remove 
of parathyroid glands or sent to a hospital for th 
feeble-minded. | 

Something prevents us from accepting this ne 
philosophy. It may be that our early education biase 
us in favor of the old-fashioned idea of versonal 1 
sponsibility, or we have a peculiar “mind-set” whic 
forbids the entrance of new-fangled ideas. At an 
rate we still believe in the old-fashioned virtues an 
in the old-fashioned way of planting and cultivatin 
the old-fashioned virtues in the lives of the young. 
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Serving One’s Own Generation 


(CENE, a pastor’s study. 
! Enter a red-blooded young man with 
(gaging manner whose native en- 
{usiasm was somewhat chastened by 
éperience. He had evidently come now 
the place in his ministry where he 
jist get his “second wind.” He had 
-out reached the end of the enthusiastic 
‘oy-preacher epoch,” for he had used 
(er and over those “pressed flowers of 
yetoric” which had charmed his peo- 
E once. He realized now that he 
ieded to sit down with himself and 
fce an account of stock. 
To do this he asked himself pointed 
cestions. “Do my sermons get any- 
vere?” “Do they do anything more 
{an to please for the hour?” “Do they 
{t into the practical life of my peo- 
12?” To answer all this he went over 
i his mind the kind words people said 
« they left the church after the serv- 
iss. Some were pleased by the stanzas 
(an old hymn he had quoted, another 
| his reference to the loved ones in 
laven. Some said “they enjoyed the 
frvice” as if nothing short of that 
yuld have been “good form.” He had 
{ acknowledge that for a long time 
ft had not gotten “a rise” out of a 
vrking-man, a student or of one sorely 
ted and beset. 


Questions 


What is the reason of this?” he kept 
king. He must be honest with him- 
‘lf, for to deceive himself here would 
| to commit suicide as a religious 
hder. Why did not the hard-headed 
fople who were in the thick of the 
{ht come to him for help in their prob- 
Ins? Could it be any lack in his ser- 
ions? Had he not preached the truth? 
'2 was sure he had. 

‘But questions began to arise. While 
was conscious that he had preached 
{2 truth, was he certain that it was 
{2 timely truth these people needed 
i their life problems? In that latest 
son of his on Israel’s deliverance 
fm Egypt, he certainly had pointed 
(t God’s love and care for his chosen, 
It had he been careful to point out 
nt this bitter oppression and bondage 
‘ich moved the heart of God was 
1t the single and only instance of this, 
It wherever men and women toilers 
‘uggle under adverse and unjust labor 
(nditions, there God sees and cares 
id has a way of deliverance planned. 
0,” he confessed, “I did not definitely 
tate God to modern oppressive and 
(just conditions. If I had I might 
lve reached some of the toilers with 
¢message of hope.” 

Then he reviewed that carefully pre- 
Ired sermon on “The Tabernacle” in 
ich he had given its measurements 
‘ Carefully. Had he ever as carefully 
‘asured the present day triumphs of 
» cross, how far the advancing line 
“missionaries of the gospel had 
9gressed and where the present battle- 
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HE accompanying article is 

tonic with the atmosphere of 
spiritual wisdom carried along with 
that “rushing of a mighty wind” 
which symbolized the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost. We are de- 
lighted with the practical good 
sense of the writer which in a 
characteristic way he manages to 
enrich with the touch of an artist 
and the pen of a poet. Not since 
we published “The Gospel of Com- 
mon Sense for Preachers,” by Dean 
Charles R. Brown in Tue Baptist 
for January 26, have we given our 
readers anything so delightfully 
practical and so spiritually dis- 
cerning. 


front between the forces of Christ and 
Mohammedanism lay? If he had only 
done this, would it not have gripped the 
heart of some young disciple, wonder- 
ing what he should plan to do with his 
life? 

He had been thinking of preaching on 
David next Sunday. Indeed he had 
found it easier to swing out into the 
ecstatic emotion which helped “get a 
sermon across’ whenever he struck out 
into David and the Psalms. However, 
this time he found in looking up texts 
on David, one which sounded strange 
to him in the light of his present self- 
examination. It was this: “David after 
he had served his own generation ac- 
cording to the will of God fell on sleep.” 
One clause caught his attention and 
kept repeating itself in his mind, “served 
his own generation.” How did David 
serve his own generation? He thought 
of the lion and the bear which ravaged 
the flocks of that generation, of the 
giant enemy which opposed the people 
of that generation. These enemies the 
young David must overcome, but he 
who would serve his generation accord- 
ing to the will of God must realize that 
there are other than mere _ physical 
struggles to be undertaken. So David 
must inspire the faith and enrich the 
worship of Israel with his songs of devo- 
tion. 


God's Answer 


It grew on him that a man of David’s 
type was God’s answer to the world 
need of that day, and in every age he 
has sent some great-souled, well-equip- 
ped personality who served nobly his 
own generation. He thought of Moses, 
Paul, Luther, Wesley and Lincoln until 
it seemed clear that God brings on men 
in the stream of history as they are 
needed to do his work. Thus every 
man’s work is born with him and his 
success largely consists in finding, or his 
failure in not discerning, God’s_ ap- 
pointed task for his life. “If this is 


true today,” he said, “then I must be 
prepared to serve and must help others 
to serve this, our own generation in 
which God in his providence has placed 
us.” When he had gotten thus far in 
his self-examination, he remembered with 
mantling color that he had confided to 
a preacher friend that his field was “a 
peculiarly difficult one and there were 
very serious problems within the mem- 
bership to be met.” Now he saw that 
the most serious problem on that field 
was right in the room at that time. 

Having seen this he deplored the 
necessity of leaving his study just at 
that time to meet some call of duty, 
until he remembered that one who was 
to serve his, generation must know the 
actual needs and life of his fellows, so 
he need not break his line of thought 
even though he went out among the 
people. 

As he mingled with men in the busi- 
ness world, he found to be uppermost in 
their minds, their “jobs,” “making good 
in their business.” They would be in- 
terested and talk freely with him if he 
talked about what they were doing, until 
at length he grew to understand that 
many men had for so long time given 
themselves to their work that the suc- 
cess or failure of their whole life serv- 
ice was bound up in their winning out 
on those lines of service. 

“May I Not Shirk” 

Into their ideal of “making good on 
their job” the old prayer taught them, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep” did not 
seem to fit. Too long and too rapidly 
they had prayed to go to sleep—now 
they realized they must get busy on their 
task and to express this need they 
prayed, “Now I get up and go to work, 
I pray the Lord I may not shirk. If 1 
should die before the night, I pray the 
Lord my work’s all right.” 

Thus there was borne in upon the 
preacher the conviction that one of the 
prominent characteristics of the life of 
this generation was that it took its tasks 
and its labor seriously and had no pa- 
tience with a man who would not “carry 
on.” So he made a mental note that 
he must take advantage of this and em 
phasize the spirit of the toiling Christ 
who would not be deflected from his task 
by threats of opposition and death but 
stood to his post despite it all, and 
finished his work triumphantly. 

When the next task took him where 
he touched young lives, he found them 
thinking in terms of courses fitting for 
this or that career. Small wonder that 
they had not listened to him when he 
had asked “Are you prepared to die?” 
Now he asked himself, “If I but put my 
appeal in the language of their own 
thinking will they not heed? I will say, 
‘since life is filled with such tremendous 
possibilities, not alone for yourself but 
for others whom you may touch, are 
you prepared to live?’?’” He further 
found that his generation was not only 
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a busy, toiling, practical generation but 
one which had grown independent and 
swung away from the authority formerly 
recognized in home, in school, in state 
in religion. He saw homes in which 
there was as much government as ever 
only the children did the ruling. He 
saw schools where the authority of the 
faculty was so unable to cope with the 
situation that it was necessary to have 
a4 students’ council to pass upon and 
unite with the faculty before the new 
regulations could be successfully intro- 
duced. 

It occurred to him that if the young 
people to whom he ministered would not 
hear the of external authority, he 
might possibly find some internal voice 
sort of “students’ council” of their 
own life forces to which they would 
listen. To find such consenting voices 
within their own lives was now his task. 
If they would not be convinced though 
the Bible said it, though the church 
preached it, though the parents com- 
manded it, they were not hopeless, if 
he could find that there was something 
in their own lives which acknowledged 
the truth, felt the lack and assented to 
the higher ideal. 


voice 


ee 


In Line for Jeremiah’s Seat 

There were two courses open to him 
as he sought definitely to help his gen- 
eration. One was to oppose its ten- 
dencies, to hold everything up to ridicule 
and tell how much better it was back 
in his childhood and in his father’s day. 
That course would please the old peo- 
ple and also those who have not quite 


reached their dotage but only _ their 
“anecdotage.” “But,” he asked, “would 


at the present bring one close 
enough in sympathy with it to under- 
stand its needs?” ‘True he felt the call 
at times to take up a note somewhat 
akin to the lamentations of Jeremiah 
but he remembered that God in that 
earlier day had many prophets of hope 
but only one Jeremiah, and looking about 
him he saw that Jeremiah’s seat was 
already filled and several others were 
on the waiting list to step in at the 
first opportunity. 3ut there’ was an 
alternative course. Believing that God’s 
truth is alive and speaks to every age 
in the language in which that genera- 
tion lives and moves and has its being, 
and that no traits of any age however 
trying and perplexing are beyond the 
reach of him who is the Living Word, 
then he could prove that confidence by 


railin g 


fearlessly facing the new age problems, 
first to understand them and then to 
bring a timely message to meet these 


present problems. 


He chose to take the latter course. 
When, soon after he was met by one 
of his former young people, who frankly 
told him that he no longer held the 
faith of his boyhood and that which his 
father and mother believed no longer 
gripped him, this pastor did not go into 
hysteria or even bat an eye but said, 
“Baptists have always held the parents’ 
faith could never suffice for their chil- 


dren.” An inherited faith must always 
prove inadequate and a_ personally 
achieved faith alone was vital. He bade 


God-speed in the great and holy 
adventure ahead of him to go out into 
God’s great universe to discover the 
truth for himself and so find himself 
and find God. In answer to the sur- 
prise the young man expressed because 
the pastor had not felt the parents’ grief 
that he was in great peril, the pastor 
answered that the present peril in his 
case lay in the danger of his sitting 
down hopelessly as the prey to his 
doubts; his hope lay in resolutely press- 
ing on asking the questions which would 
ultimately lead him out into the light. 
For thus even doubts may be the doors 
for entrance into larger faith, a faith 
which is an achievement not an 


him 


God and the Preacher 


ee parish priest of Austerity 
Climbed up in a high church 
steeple, 
To be nearer God, that he might 
hand down 
His word unto the people. 


So he daily wrote in sermon script 
What he thought was _ sent 
from heaven, 
And he dropped this down on the 
people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


In his age, God said, “Come down 


and die,” 4 
And he cried from out the 
steeple, 


“Where art thou, Lord?” and the 
Lord replied, 
“Down here, among my peo- 
ple.” 


—W. C. Doane, in British Weekly. 


inheritance, even as that doubt of Thomas 
was the door through which he went 
into a more certain faith and his ex- 
perience strengthens the faith of many. 
“You say you have lost the faith of 
your childhood?” “Well there is some- 
thing better for you if you will but 
seek it, that is the chastened, developed 
faith of a mature Christian.” 


The Better Course 


Thus he anwered the young man and 
helped to set him on the path leading 
up through the fog and into the light. 
He now felt that this course was far 
better than one he had pursued in a 
similar case when he openly denounced 
the schools and teachers under whom 
the young man had been studying, and 
blamed them for that which he now 
saw was as inevitable as the physical 
changes in the life of an adolescent, 
namely making the transition from an 
inherited to a personal faith. 


There were others whom he met who 
had been taught that prayer was asking 
God for whatever you want and when 
they did not get it, they said they “lost 
their faith in prayer.” Others there 
were who so believed that God always 
rewarded good and punished evil that 
when these saw the workers of iniquity 
prosperous, and the righteous left so 
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poor and distressed, their faith and co! 
fidence was shaken in the moral gover! 
ment of God. 


could this preacher help the: 


How 
people? Again he thought of the coun¢ 
selected from the student body ar 


sought to find some inner voice whi 
would give assent to the voice of+tl 
external word. If the law of God wri 
ten on tables of stone does not appe} 
to this age, why not turn the searc] 
light on to the inner life and its hung) 
to reveal the deep need of God. Ha 
you read in “that beautiful scroll tl| 
wonderful heart of man?” 


Great Books 


In his quest he found “Great Bool 
as Life Teachers” by Hillis and di 
covered that a great book was not o1 
which was filled with “fine writing” | 
the plot led to a “thrilling denouement 
but a great book was one which tox 
a great, well-nigh universal life-pro 
lem and treated it in an illuminati 
manner. Tested by this standard, “Q1 
Vadis” is a great book for it takes th) 
age-old problem, “Why does God alle 
the innocent to suffer and the wick) 
to go scot-free?” You will rememb' 
that scene in the catacombs at Ror| 
on the night following Nero’s sendit 
to martyrdom the early Christians 
be the prey of the wild beasts in t 
arena. Their relatives gathered abo 
4he venerable apostle Peter, pressit 
their questions upon him. “Why do} 
God allow our innocent ones to | 
burned as torches to light Nero’s ge 
den and to make a Roman holiday | 
food for the lions? If they had n 
confessed Christ they would not ha: 
been selected for this fate. This is wh 
we get for following Christ. If Gi 
lives and cares, why does he allow : 
this?” This age-old question from t} 
days of Job down to the present w' 
pressed upon Peter. What does he s| 
in reply. He hushes them with a ge 
ture and says at length, “I saw O} 
who never did a wrong or thought} 
wrong, whose life was love and hel 
fulness, yet they took him and crucifil 
him and I asked, can there be a Gl 
in heaven that he would allow thi 
But somehow, out of sorrow came jé, 
out of death came life and he wi’ 
spared not his own Son, has not spar! 
indeed your children, but he can bri) 
new light and faith to Rome throu} 
their martyrdom and the blood of t? 
martyrs be the seed of the more glorio’ 
church which is to be.” So he let I? 
speak to life and answer better than } 
could their questions. 


Another one whom he met in 5 
quest to help his own generation mé 
their problems of faith was a busing 
man who seemed to have forgotten G¢ 
It did not worry him or disturb hi; 
he was all business; the great captais 
of industry were his ideal and suecé 
to him meant purely temporal pilis 
up of business on business. What cc 
senting voice from within his own 1? 
could be found? He worshiped st 
cess and any man who succeeded w 
one he would listen to. To him th 
pastor said, “Do you know of Milt 
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he great painter?” “No, what did he 
int 2” “One of the greatest pictures 
| the world—The Angelus. Two 
hasants dressed in working garb, a dull 
lretch of Flemish landscape with a 
hurch spire in the background, no 
hauty of form, no wealth of coloring 
arks this picture yet it is one of the 
lorld’s great pictures. Why? Because 
‘ree great things by which men live 
'e depicted here—labor, love and wor- 
\ip. The instruments of toil betoken 
‘e first,<their comradeship in the task 
dicate the second, while their reverent 
'titude of prayer as the Angelus sounds 
it from the church steeple shows the 
orshipful spirit. The painter who can 
‘njoin labor, love and -worship can 
lake a great picture. Any man who 
_n properly unite in his own life labor, 
ve and worship will live a great life; 
id without worship the life is as mean- 
‘gless as would be ‘The Angelus’ with 
le Angelus left out. 


‘You have heard of John Erickson, 
'e great steel manufacturer who made 
‘he Monitor,’ the first armored battle- 
ip? Did you know he had been a 
oyhood schoolmate of Ole Bull and 
hen Ole Bull came to America on his 
ineert tour, Erickson would not take 
‘me to go to hear him play for he 
red nothing for music. At last Ole 
ul brought his violin down to Erick- 
_n’s office and insisted on playing, with 
tle effect at first but at length the 
ell of the music melted the iron master 
d he wept saving, ‘I never knew what 
y life lacked until now.’” The pastor 
opped here and went away leaving the 
an to think it over and the voice from 
thin speaking again and confirming the 
ternal word that man shall not live 
‘bread alone but by every word which 
voceeds out of the mouth of God. 


The Song of the Pilgrims 


“You are in the college glee club are 
su not?” he asked the next student 
| met. “Do you know what selection 
/ your concert program I enjoyed the 
jost?” “No, but suppose it was ‘Solo- 
jon Levi’; that gets the crowd.” “No, 
/was your one selection of good classi- 
l music, ‘The Pilgrims’ Chorus’ from 
annhauser for I saw you were singing 
| some epochs in your own experience.” 
Why, how is that 2” “You must know 
at not that young knight alone but 
/€ry young man goes on some pilgrim- 
'€ away from home to discover the 
orld for himself. Every one hears 
© song of the holy pilgrims with faith 
‘d longs to go with them in his heart 
‘hearts, but not yet for he wants to 
© More of the world and by and by the 
‘ngs of the sirens from the Venusberg 
‘© heard so alluringly that he listens 
id the song of faith grows fainter as 
2 voice of unlawful love swells higher 
til one dies out entirely and the other 
‘minates. That is what. that change 
the movement of the music means, 
Le tise of the song of faith, then the 
ens alluring notes sound during which 
° notes of faith die away in the dis- 
‘ice, only to rise again many years 
er upon a life which sin had broken. 


| 


Tannhauser is one of the great operas 
not because of its music alone, but be- 
cause it treats helpfully a great life- 
problem.” The young man went out 
to ponder whether after all the problem 
of losing faith was an intellectual one 
merely or was one in which a moral 
question was largely involved, whether 
the song of faith would rise higher in 
his own soul if he turned from the voices 
of the flesh. Again an assenting voice 
from within added its testimony to the 
external Word “Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” 

The next one this pastor met was so 
enamored of the modern, scientific spirit 
which demanded that everything be 
proved before it was believed that he 
held everything unproved as Viet BG 
him the pastor did not rail at the modern 
scientific spirit but said “Very well, let 
us adapt its methods to our question 
in hand. To one who doubts the pos- 
sibility of the radio we would say, ‘There 
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is but one scientific thing to do—go set 
up your own apparatus, being careful 
to observe every detail so you may make 
an adequate test and you may know 
for yourself, ” 3ut does not Christ 
himself make the appeal to the scientific 
method when he says, “Come unto me, 
learn of me?” He challenges us to the 
test, he urges personal experiment. But 
the scientific spirit must not only test 
and test again but having made adequate 
test must register the result of these 
tests and the facts determined thereby. 
The resurrection of Christ has caused 
you trouble has it? Let us subject it 
to scientific tests. Call a dozen men to 
identify a man they have been with for 
three years, after an absence of but 
three days. If their corroborative testi- 
mony would prove this identity in any 
court of evidence then let us listen to 
it. If they are men of character then 
their evidence must stand and if they 
(Continued on page 725) 


Indian Generosity 
By B. D. WEEKS 


{Res Indian thinks in terms of the 

community, not of himself. His first 
thought is for others; his last thought, 
if he has a last thought, of himself. Some 
one had occasion to ask me to go down 
and talk with a certain Indian because 
this person, who was interested in the 
welfare of the Indians, thought him ex- 
travagant. 

“Why, he’s a Methodist preacher,” I 
said, “Why do you want me to go and 
speak to him?” 

“Well, every once in a while he in- 
vites a large number of the Creek people 
to come and stay for several days, and he 
kills a large number of beeves and hogs 
and procures seven or eight hundred 
dollars’ worth of groceries; and we think 
he’s too extravagant.” 

“It wouldn’t be any use for me to talk 
to him,” I protested. “That’s the way he 
thinks—in terms of the community. He’d 
deprive himself in order to minister to 
the Creek people in that way.” 

Indians do not understand the white 
man’s individualistic conception of prop- 
erty. When the Indians conveyed land 
to the early settlers for a red coat or a 
few red coats, they did not think they 
were conveving the land, but only the 
hunting and fishing rights, as they didn’t 
feel that even they owned the land. So 
when the settlers put up a fence and 
kept the Indians off, they resented it. 
Recently one of our Indians went to a 
government agent for help. He had 
deeded land to some one, without realiz- 
ing that he was releasing all claim to 
it and he wanted it back. 

The representative of the Indian office 
said, “Why, you’ve signed a deed giving 
it to someone else. It’s gone.” 

“No, it isn’t gone,” expostulated the 
Indian,“It’s right out there.” 

Speaking of Indian generosity—an 
Indian came to a meeting with a fine 
pair of new boots, and he saw a poor old 
Indian come in barefooted, with rags 
wrapped around his feet to protect them 


from the frozen ground. He at once took 
off his new shoes and gave them to the 
poor man. Then he went to the mis- 
sionary and said, “Have you a pair of 
shoes for me?” 

The missionary went to a missionary 
barrel to look for a pair. Let me say 
here, that some missionary barrels that 
come to us have to have their entire 
contents consigned to the ash heap as 
they are of no use to any one. So when 
you hear a missionary barrel has gone 
from some church or society, don’t re- 
joice too much until you find out what 
was in it. One barrel that I know of 
contained a bundle of socks with no feet. 

Our missionary offered the man a pair 
of shoes. Looking at one which was run 
down at the heel, the Indian said, “He 
pretty sick.” He took up the other one, 
which was in worse condition, and said, 
“He goin’ to die soon.” But he put them 
on and went off. That’s true generosity. 

Two women who have recently given 
$100,000 to the Home Mission Society, 
had just lost $65,000 which they had 
saved out of their allowance of $2,000 
a month from the government. They had 
deposited their money in various savings 
banks, but not long ago had drawn it all 
out and put it in one national bank 
which failed. I never thought that they 
would give the $100,000 about which we 
had talked previously. A little later J 
made a friendly call on them. After 
chatting with them for a while, I turned 
to go and one of them called me back 
and said her mother and she had decided 
to give me that $100,000 about which we 
had been talking. I spoke of their recent 
loss and how sorry I was, and she said, 
“Yes, mother has worried a good deal 
about it, and she wonders if we’re going 
to lose these government bonds (which 
were included in the $100,000 gift) but 
I tell her the government is safe.” 

They have given the money for our 
Indian college, Bacone. I call this a 
fine example of Indian generosity. 
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“The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets” 


fhe great need of the present hour 
is for prophets of the Lord—men who 
study and learn the drift of the times 
and who are able to discern and articu- 
late the will of God in the present crises. 
Prophets must be able to focus the think- 
ing, converge the emotions and stimulate 
the wills of their fellow men. They are 
challenged to direct the ideas, desires 
and forces of life. 

There is a very deep hunger after 
God in the souls of men. When George 
Barrows was traveling in North Wales 
he came upon a group of gipsies who, 
mistaking him for a preacher, appealed 
to him saying, “Sir, give us God. We 
need God.” Prof. Rufus Jones has writ- 
ten that there are thousands of men 
who would listen upon their knees to 
any man who could give them a positive 
and real assurance of the presence, sym- 
pathy and power of God. The bitter 
disappointments of life, the tyranny of 
deep and passionate sins, constrain men 
to cry out for a redeemer. The spirit 
which drove the scholarly Nicodemus 
and the ostracized Samaritan woman to 
hang upon the words of Jesus, is a mo- 
tive power which slumbers or moves in 
the hearts of men. 

A New Day of Power 

The prophet of God is coming into a 
new day of power. For many genera- 
tions the learning and educational train- 
ing of men was in the hands of ecclesias- 
tics. With the reversal of the logical 
processes and the renaissance of experi- 
menting with the forces of nature the 
more accurate scientific methods 
crowded theology from the center of the 
stage. Enthusiasm for the near at hand 
realities which could be repeatedly dem- 
onstrated, made men suspect divinity of 
being a charlatan and so discredited it. 
There was a fascination in the new 
positivism which led men to scorn re- 
ligious tradition and authority. 

What manner of man shall this pro- 
phet to our age be? There are various 
ministries noted in the New Testament, 
allyof which find a place with us in our 
modern work. Prophecy is mentioned 
as second in the order of spiritual gifts. 
But when Paul discusses the relative 
value of the respective ministries in the 
church, he puts the first emphasis upon 


prophecy. Some ministries are always 
demanded by the church. The priestly 
element has always had _ recognition, 
though Protestantism in its reaction 


against sacerdotalism has almost shelved 
this great function. Communion with 
God must be experienced and every- 
thing which can promote such :fellow- 
ship should find an accéptance. Therefore 
the priestly ministry, whether with simple 
or elaborate symbolism, liturgy and 
forms of worship, will always find its 
home in the church. The apostolic 
order with its historic prestige and dis- 
ciplinary authority will probably never 
be banished from the courts of the tem- 
ple. The pastoral office with its service 
of sympathy, comfort, and guidance, will 
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which 


HE salient point the 

writer makes in the concluding 
paragraphs of this stimulating pre- 
sentation of an old truth is one 
which needs to be taken to heart 
by both old and young. Age is 
always inclined to become static 
while youth is kinetic. The main 
task of the prophet now as of old 
is to keep static age from inter- 
fering too seriously with the move- 
ment of dynamic energy which ra- 
diates from youth. When age and 
experience can sympathize with 
youth and immaturity without be- 
coming juvenile and silly then the 
heart of the fathers is turned to the 
children and the main work of the 
prophet has brought forth its legi- 
timate fruit. 


always meet a need and justify its true 
place. But the prophet—that represents 
another story. He is the most needful, 
and yet in the history of experience the 
least acceptable of men. It is because 
the prophet ever recalls the church from 
the formal expressions of her faith, and 
challenges her to meet in spirit and 
truth, the task of the times—a difficult 
task which she eagerly seeks to evade. 

When we examine the prophets of 
Israel and analyze their ministries, we 
discover that they were earnest students 
of daily affairs, who dared to challenge 
their generations to sincerity, honesty 
and humanity. 

Jesus was a prophet who brought the 
abiding verities of law, order and ob- 
ligation to bear within the common 
round of daily life; and to the just, he 
gave assurances of eternity. These made 
him the prophet. John the Baptist had 
the imprimatur of Jesus as the peer of 
all the prophets. What made him so? 
Theologians attended his ministry and 
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wondered whether he would turn out t 
be the Elias that should come. He ha 
the garments and sternness of Elias bu 
nothing more. He was remarkably de 
ficient in those wonder signs for whic! 
Elias was celebrated. John did no mira! 
cle. He was eminently practical wit! 
the people—tax collectors, police grafter 
and the immorality of the court. An 
it is from this peer of the prophets tha 
we get the clew of what a prophet’ 
ministry must always aim at. 

We may have various ideas about th 
doctrine of the apostolic succession. “Th 
Lord thy God will always be raising u 
a prophet unto you from among you 
brethren like as he raised me up.” 

The Function of the Prophet 

There shall never fail a voice of Go 
among men. The spirit and power ¢ 
Elias will assume many different form: 
with Isaiah it speaks in civic order; wit 
the Old Testament Barnabas it comfort 
the people; in Habakkuk it challenge 
faith; in Ezekiel it is the minister ¢ 
the altar; with the evangelist it seek 
after perfection. But in all and throug 
all the prophetic ministry must have or 
cardinal element, namely to reconcile th 
old with the new and the new with th 
old. The prophet must ever turn tk 
hearts of the fathers to the children an 
the children to the fathers. Find th 
meaning of that last phrase and you hay 
clear, the function and calling of tl 
prophet. 

Fathers and children—bound by a 
indissoluble tie, separated by the wi 
est differences of views and antagonist 
emphases of interest. Fathers and chi 
dren, bound by these ties yet failing | 
understand and sympathize with ea 
other. Fathers, loving yet fearful f 
the children whom they launch upc 
the world. Children, obedient yet im 
patient with the older ways of the o 
folk. In many ,experiences necessil 
wears down these sharp antagonism 
but in religion there is a strong suspicic 
and strife which divides the old fro 
the new. Where dwells the truth at 
with which side lie the issues of tl 
future? With. the conservative fathe 
or with the revolutionary children? V 
answer with neither and yet with bot 

The prophet must turn the hearts 
the fathers to the children. This li 
in the emphasis of first things first. T) 
fathers are the link with the past, t 
conservators of truth and reality co 
cerning God. These fathers—represe 
tatives of ancient and sacred traditiot| 
institutions and experience—must leat) 
not only to be tolerant but hopeful a) 
happy in the new life and ways of the 
offspring. They must learn that t) 
divine presence and power are not ? 
be solely referred to the past, but th! 
God is still in his world guiding, unfo) 
ing, inspiring. Because the children ? 
not use the same phrase or follow t 
old custom should not brand them } 
apostates and infidels. 

The prophet must teach the fathé 
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oncerning the discoveries of the later 
ays and rejoice in these larger revela- 
ons. It is the pathos of history that 
ae church, misliking the form and fea- 
ures of its children, was sometimes 
=mpted to strangle them at birth. The 
‘ioneers of free inquiry, investigation and 
‘xperiment were the legitimate offspring 
f the church and not aliens or step- 
‘hildren. The church doubted them, and 
ften persecuted them even to death. 
While the day of persecution is gone, 
ne suspicion and spirit of fear survive, 
‘nd the church must learn that God is 
ill present and working in its children. 
his will mean joy and hope. 

_Examine the ferment of modern life 
-its freedom, humanity, joy and hopes. 


‘ESUS was kindly considerate in pass- 
_ing judgment on the three sleeping 
sciples. He took them with him that 
» might better stand the strain of the 
onflict in the garden. He took them to 
his helpers, his allies, a reserve spir- 
ual force. They betrayed his trust in 
‘em, proving a disappointment. He 
‘aned on them and they proved to be 
voken reeds. Coming to them three 
nes for comfort, he might have con- 
smned them with severe words. He 
i1ew how to be severe when occasion 
lied for it. He could not commend 
em, for they were unfaithful, but he 
ssed a merciful judgment on them. He 
sured them that he knew they meant 
ell, intended to be true to their trust, 
it they were overwhelmed by their 
‘ed and worn-out physical natures. 


‘This incident reveals the character of 
sus as the judge of men, imperfect, 
ling, trying to be true to their pledges 
|t found sleeping at the post of duty. If 
.sus were simply holiness, justice, 
ighteousness, he would not be the judge 
veded by weak men. He takes into ac- 
(unt the surroundings, knows the im- 
illing motives and therefore makes al- 
lvances. No honest-minded disciple 
ied be afraid to commit himself to the 
jlgment of Jesus Christ. He will pass 
\> kindest judgment possible. The same 
Inciple of considerate judgment con- 
bls the mind of God the Father. In 
lalm 103:14 we read the comforting 
\rds, “He knoweth our frame.” A life 
wuld be unbearable lived in government 
(a God who was simply a God of in- 
fite and inflexible justice. A courtroom 
¢ the earth in which presided a judge 
caling in a justice untempered by mercy 
ad taking no account of the surround- 
iss would be a court of injustice. No 
(briel could be an efficient high priest 
4ong men. He must be a man “who 
‘1 bear gently with the ignorant and 
Wing” (Heb. 15:2), himself knowing the 
/aning of ignorance and errors. It is 
tomforting thought in a world like this 
know that God with his omniscience 
‘ws how to make allowance for well- 
jentioned but mistaken-minded men. 

mn must carry this same principle of 
‘king allowances into their passing 

gment on others. 


Whence are they? They are the children 
of the fathers, the offspring of the travail 
of their faith and hope, and they must 
learn to own and rejoice in them. 

The prophet sympathizes with the 
fathers but he must also appreciate the 
new things. His own ministry reflects 
the new learning. The physical scien- 
tist is a student and master of the integ- 
rity of nature and the dependable work- 
ing of the spiritual forces in life, society 
time and eternity. He discovers the fixed 
orders in the spiritual realm and_in- 
terprets the laws of cause and effect. 

The prophet must teach the fathers 
to anticipate and welcome the new har- 
vests of the gospel. Many seeds which 
will grow in our generation have lain 


On Making Allowance 


By O. P. EACHES 

Richard Baxter, the author of “The 
Saints Everlasting Rest” thought the 
Baptists were guilty of murder in’ im- 
mersing candidates in the open air in 
winter time. He would have brought 
them under the ban of the criminal law. 
His fault was the fault of the times that 
wrong thinking should be punished by 
the penalties of the law. The better the 
man the more intent he would be on in- 
sisting on the penalty. The motives of 
the heart were right, the thoughts of 
the head were incorrect; we may there- 
fore regard Baxter himself with respect 
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dormant throughout the centuries. It 
was impossible in the mediaeval ages 


to talk about the equality of man and the 
ideals of brotherhood. Our age is the 
blossom time for these riper growths 
of the gospel. The fathers must also 
learn that some things which have been 
precious in the past have served their 
purpose and must pass away. There 
are always temporal things which are 
useful, in their day and then must be 
relegated to the yesterday. Our Lord 
himself indicated sharp transitions from 
the things that were to the things that 
were to be. He did not lack apprecia- 
tion of Moses or the Mosaic institutions, 
but they served their time and then 
(Continued on page 718) 


and veneration. Toplady, the author of 
“Rock of Ages,” and Wesley, the author 
of “Jesus Lover of My Soul,” became 
involved in a controversy on questions 
of doctrines. Instead of making allow- 
ance for honest divergences of belief as 
to religious doctrines, they fell below 
the lofty ideals of their hymns and used 
the language of the slums. We cannot 
help criticism on the expressed beliefs 
of others and passing judgment upon 
them, but the judgment must be kind 
and considerate recognizing that differ- 
ences of belief may exist with a common 
love for the truth. 


God’s Thorns 


BY B. C. CLAUSEN 


Ge does put a hedge of brambles 
about your life. You may fuss and 
fume at the intolerable limitations on 
your will. Or you may realize that the 
hedge was placed there with your best 
interests in mind. It may have been 
designated not to keep you in but to keep 
intruders out. You may break through 
the hedge if you will. It is no blank 
wall of impenetrable rock. It is made 
of yielding bushes. But you cannot 
break through without tearing your flesh 
on the thorns and having the warning 
of pain. Once through you may realize 
too late that you have surrendered the 
protection of the brambles and are now 
exposed to the onslaughts of your foes. 
Surely you have had a chance to learn 
with what thoughtful kindness God 
hedges in your life. You have decided 
to do a shameful thing. You have made 
your careful plans. You have devised 
ways of avoiding detection. Suddenly 
the whole world seems conspiring to 
warn you. You are unexpectedly recog- 
nized. A Bible verse or hymn stanza 
comes unbidden to your mind. An un- 
expected circumstance sets you thinking 
of those whom you are about to harm. 
A headline in a newspaper flashes be- 
fore you, and tells you of a similar deed 
ruining another man. You silently fret 
and protest. Why must you be thus 
annoyed? Why cannot you be left free 
to choose? Why must these circum- 
stances pen you in? Away with these 
thorny brambles! 
One of the problems of my mind in 
boyhood was the search for an explana- 


tion of a strange device which I ob- 
served hanging at intervals over the 
railway tracks in the vicinity of our 
home. I noticed along the roadbed, 
spaced irregularly, festoons of sharp 
lashes hung low enough so that train- 
men riding the tops of freight cars 
would be slashed across the face and 
cut. It seemed to me that these instru- 
ments of torture simply added one more 
inconvenience to the already hazardous 
business of railroading. One day I asked 
my father about them. Then he showed 
me that these lashes were hung on either 
side of low crossing-bridges, which were 
built over the tracks. He showed me 
that trainmen would be crushed to death 
if they were standing when their car 
rolled under the bridge. He showed me 
that the lashes were placed several hun- 
dred feet away from the bridge for warn- 
ings. A busy brakeman, hurrying thither 
and yon, would feel the sharp cut of 
those hanging whips and would fling 
himself down flat on the roof of the car 
where he could be safe. 

I thought then “Suppose a brakeman 
felt the sting of the lash, and grumbled 
morosely at the inflicted pain. Suppose 
he looked up and cursed—before the hot 
words had left his lips, he would have 
been swept down to death. The only 
reasonable thing to do when you feel 
the lash is to realize that. the lash was 
put there for your safety, to crouch 
quickly and bend your head low!” God 
has his lashes. I think they are kind 
warnings. I do not stop to curse them! 
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The Devotional 


The Never Failing Hope of Jesus 


I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.—John 12:32. 


HE hopefulness of Jesus was 

not confined to the hour when 
death stared in his face. It ruled 
as a predominant motive all 
through his life, checkered as this 
was by disappointments. 

He was the prince of optimists. 

Though he knew men as did no 
other and understood how deeply 
human selfishness was ingrained 
and how many were the lusts that 
drove men to sin, he was filled 
with hope for them. 

There is a hopefulness that goes 
with callousness, with insensibility 
to the heinousness of evil, a blind- 
ness to the grim realities of life. 
Jesus never glossed or ignored the 
depths of sin. He emphasized it 
in all his teachings, dragging into 
the light the dark secrets of the 
heart. Yet, in spite of all, he was 
radiantly hopeful. 

Many\ of his sayings show the 
brightness of his expectation: 
“Say not ye, there are yet four 
months and then cometh harvest.” 
He saw the great field of mankind 
as already ripening richly. Some- 
times, it is true, other thoughts 
crossed his mind: “When the Son 
of Man cometh, shall he find faith 
upon the earth?” He asked, as if 
he were afraid that men might be- 
come insensible to spiritual real- 
ities. But such fears shadowed 
his outlook only for an instant, as 
passing clouds darken the face of 
the sun. “He knew that man would 
not live by bread alone.” 

The Hopefulness of Christ 

If Jesus had not had this assur- 
ance, he never would have uttered 
the parables given us in the thir- 
teenth chapter of Matthew—those 
pictures of the wonderful develop- 
ment of the kingdom as the mus- 
tard seed growing into a great tree, 
the leaven permeating the whole 
mass. 

The generous expectation of 
Jesus shines forth in his dealings 
with individual men and women. 

How hopeful he was of the worst 
outcasts and prodigals, of the 
woman who had dragged her honor 
in the mire! Tax-gatherers who 
had stooped to an unpatriotic call- 
ing found in Christ one who had 
hope for them, and Matthew and 


By J. L. CRAIG 


Zaccheus_. gloriously _- vindicated 
this trust. Even for the malefactor, 
hanging by the side on the cross, 
Christ had a future and gave him 
salvation as he poured out his life. 
The clearest knowledge of the de- 
gradation of humanity could not 
extinguish the hopefulness' of 
Christ. 
The Key to Hopefulness 

If we ask the secret of this out- 
look of Jesus, we may say that 
three factors contributed to it. 

Jesus was invincibly hopeful, 
first, because he believed in God’s 
righteousness and love. 

Our greatest need today is a re- 
awakened sense of the reality of 
God. Men’s powers and achieve- 
ments bulk so large that God is 
obscured. The marvelous gifts be- 
stowed on the creature prevent ap- 
preciation of the Creator. How 
many persons take God into ac- 
count throughout the ordinary 
dealings of the day? 

“I believe in God.” 

If we could say those four words 
from our hearts we should survey 
the world with hope and not be 
so dismayed at the apparent tri- 
umph of wickedness. 

Believing in God’s power and 
holiness and love, Jesus was hope- 
ful in the face of all evil. He could 
say with calm assurance, “Every 
plant that my heavenly Father 
planted not, shall be rooted up.” 
“With man it is impossible, but 
with God all things are possible.” 

If we share his faith in God, hope 
will flood our souls. 

Again, Jesus was so amazingly 
hopeful because he believed in man, 
the child of God. However griev- 
ously marred and disfigured, Jesus 
discerned the divine image. {In the 
beggar’s rags, he saw what had 
once been kingly robes. In slaves 
to evil, he perceived souls capable 
of reclamation. As an expert rec- 
ognizes the painting of a great 
master, though disfigured by the 
rubbish in which it has lain, so in 
men and women, defaced by ini- 
quity, Jesus saw the workmanship 
of God. 

In the children’s ward in one of 
our Glasgow infirmaries, I observed 
a little boy so lovely that I stopped 


to exclaim. “That is a beautiful 
child,” I said to the nurse. 

‘Yes, but if you had seen him 
when he came!” she answered. 
“He was sheathed in dirt. His 
hair was black, but it turned to 
gold in the bath.” 

The dirt had hidden the beauty, 
but the beauty was there. So 
Jesus sees you and me. And, 
when we are able to perceive with 
his eyes, we shall be far more 
hopeful of mankind. 

Our Lord was full of hope, not 
only because he believed in God 
and in man, but because he loved 
men and women. 


We do not despair of one we — 


love, however he wanders in ways 
of evil. This is the great truth so 
winsomely set forth in the story of 
the prodigal son. Long before the 
boy reached his home, his father 
had seen him in his rags and dila- 
pidation wending his way to the 


old homestead. It was no happy — 


chance that brought the sorrow- 
ing father to the door on the day 
of his son’s return. Not on that 
particular day, but every day since 
his departure had the heartbroken 
old man looked forth to see if per- 
chance the wanderer was in sight. 
He could not despair because 
through days, months, and years 


he had loved. 
So the mother of Augustine 


hoped during all the years that her 
son was treading the filthy ways 
of sin till she had the joy of know- 
ing that he had surrendered him- 
self to God and become a chosen 
vessel. 
Toward the Sunrise 

Love is the mighty inspirer of 

hope. 


Jesus was so hopeful that he 


gave his life for man. 
Oh, if we could have more of 
his gracious, optimistic spirit! 
Our faith is far too feeble, too 
unexpecting. We must learn to 
pitch our tents toward the sunrise. 
How can we pray for the kingdom, 


if we do not believe that it is really 


coming? 


Men are hungering and thirsting — 
for something the world cannot 


give. “My heart and my flesh cry 
out for the living God.” 
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Making September Count 


ur “homecoming” held the first 

‘\rsday in September, was planned out 
houghly and prayerfully. It was ad- 
eised by letter, telephone, announce- 
its and personal visits. Our mem- 
ehip chairman took charge of the 
1ting and discussed his plans for the 
e year. “Why be sociable—how?” 
Viy get new members—how?” “Why 
e>) them—how?” There was a com- 
lie re-signing of membership cards at 
1meeting. A welcome committee was 
nthe job to keep every one moving 
ung the social hour that followed. 


nce the young people had faithfully 

10rted the summer athletics of our 
uday-school boys, the boys were urged 
ysive the B. Y. P. U. their support. 
lses were urged to come and sit in 
rips. Class announcements were not 
n’ permitted but encouraged at B. Y. 
.J. meetings. Vacation pictures were 
1wn on the screen by means of a 
\-card projector. Mimeographed 
es of the year’s tentative program for 
1B. Y. P. U., including devotional, 
yal, special, city and departmental ac- 
vies, were posted and given to com- 
iee chairmen for reference. 


‘ue second Thursday in September 
¢ heralded as “convention echo” night. 
| president presided at a meeting that 
¢ patterned as closely as possible after 
{oical convention session. Reviews of 
lpeeches were given by delegates im- 
‘onating, so far as name was con- 
ied and use of personal pronoun, the 
sal speakers. The board of man- 
Ss’ report, business of the conven- 
| departments, etc., were reviewed. 
‘orts were heard from delegations by 
.’S; songs and yells were interspersed 
our own local standard of excellence 
Irt was read. 


ite room was draped in American 
', banners were hung, state delega- 
) stand cards divided off the room 
(ple were ushered to delegation to 
wh they belonged by right of birth) 
'even the bulletin board announcing 
Ijrams and lost and found articles 
(on the platform. An opportunity 
i given for “What the Convention 
‘nt to Me.” This was a two-hour 
‘ram but was so carefully worked 
and so interestingly presented that 
'y One of the big crowd said that 
as the best convention echo meet- 
‘ever presented. 


te following Thursday was adver- 

as the wonder-tour trip. Each 
|Zate was made responsible for one 
‘on of the trip as follows: The sta- 
in Chicago when the group left for 
‘big trip; the trip in Washington 
wn by snapshots on the screen); 
tical Philadelphia (shown in still 
tableau of Betsy Ross with the first 


| 
| 


fad); New York (a sightseeing tour on 
a Royal Blue line bus,—a real “honest 
to goodness” bus was rigged up with blue 
cheese cloth, and chairs with a piano 
stool for a steering wheel); Boston (a 
group party bringing in the fun-side of 
convention, gossip, etc. Brown _ jelly 
beans-were served); Detroit (inspiration- 
al hour on Belle Isle. This took care 
of our short devotional period. The 
“Spirit of Mercy” was sung as a prayer). 
An “on to Denver” song closed the eve- 
ning, 


After these three special meetings, 
needless to say, our group was ready 
and the new year launched with en- 


thusiasm.—Violet Angus, president B. 
Y. P. U., Woodlawn Church, Chicago. 


A Better Devotional Meeting 


Thus far a study of the elements of 
worship has been made concerning 
hymnody, prayer and scripture reading. 
An attempt has been made to understand 
what each can contribute to the making 
of the better devotional meeting. 

Another feature of the worship service 
of most young people’s groups is that of 
the offering. In most cases it is a matter 
of routine—something that’s down on the 
list of things that’s proper to do. Some- 
times it is instituted in the “opening 
exercises” because it helps defray B. Y. 
P. U. expenses for something or other. 
In either case it were better by far that 
no offering be taken than that such 
shoddy ideals motivate any religious 
giving of money. 

The young business man who does 
not allow any expenditure of office 
money without knowing the purpose for 
which it is used is quite willing to put 
an_ offering in the collection plate with- 
out even the slightest wonder as to what 
use it is to be put. It is a sin to give 
without knowing what we are giving 
our money for. Of course there is a 
value when the giver feels as he presents 
his offering that he is joining with all 


Are you one of those who are 
making a scrap-book of those ar- 
ticles that you find on this page or 
elsewhere which you wish to pre- 
serve? Plans or methods may be 
presented which for the time being 
are particularly useful to your 
young people’s group; yet if they 
are put in a scrap-book or filed 
away in suitable fashion they will 
probably serve a need later on. 
Work up a method of classifying 
the articles and then keep on the 
lookout for illustrative material 
elsewhere. You’ll soon have a use- 
able scrapbook. 
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the others in the group in helping for- 
ward the forces of good in the world 
which are working to bring in the king- 
dom of God. But such cooperation is 
less than half-hearted. How much finer 
it is to give with the knowledge that the 
half dollar put on the collection plate is 
helping Jimmy Wong, whose picture 
hangs on the wall, to get an education in 
Swatow Academy, or to pay the expenses 
to night school of motherless Mary 
Smith, who takes care of her five young- 
er brothers and sisters during the day 
while her father works in a factory over 
on the west side of the city. 

We must be enthusiastic and intel- 
ligent helpers of those less fortunate 
than we are if we are to do our share 
in carrying out the great commission of 
Jesus. The offering is one of the valu- 
able ways of cooperating in the work of 
the world and it should be given its 
place as a dignified and meaningful ele- 
ment in the young people’s program of 
worship. 

(Next week the discussion will be con- 
tinued with a consideration of the wor- 
ship service.) 


A High-School Senior Speaks 


The following, an excerpt from an ar- 
ticle, “What I Want from the Church,” 
written by an _ eighteen-year-old high- 
school senior is quoted from a current 
issue of the Church School: 

“What we are used to at school, we 
find lacking in the church. The atmos- 
phere of the church is entirely different 
from the atmosphere that we are accus- 
tomed to at school and at home. It 
was aptly stated by one of my teach- 
ers at school, ‘The eighteenth century 
freed men, the nineteenth century freed 
women, and the twentieth century freed 
children.’ We children have been al- 
lowed to do every conceivable thing 
within the last twenty years: we run a 
magazine board, we govern our schools 
by a student council, we finance theatri- 
cals. In the homes and schools the child 
has become the center of interest. Here 
is my point, when we enter the church 
what happens? We enter the place 
where the elders rule. We don’t under- 
stand it. There is no longer use for our 
initiative. Our writers, speakers, actors, 
cartoonists—what use is there for them? 
Of course there is an occasional play. 
And they have been huge successes. 
Why not? We did the work. But at 
school we have something on all the 


time. Not once a year but once a week 
or more. We need an outlet for our 
initiative. The church needs to recog- 


nize that we possess it!” 
How about it? 


Discharge your responsibilities and 
you won’t be discharged.—Forbes Maga- 
zine, 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 
: 


Hi S i ; George many of you like this page of ours ] 
ar ntest by Scott, and Silas Marner by ‘Geo g y y 
The, Last’ of. “the Cont Eliot. Did you know George Eliot is a cause you have written to tell me | 


NM Papers—And Something lady? You would not guess if some one Well, Dr. Earl has written to me abc 
' it Else! did not tell you. All these books I will the secret and I am trying to think oj 
i The Thing I Like to do Most have to read some day in school any- plan to interest you in it. Doesn’t it |. 

| By Ernest Bissell, N. Y. (age 10) how, so it is nice to have them read now. gin to sound mysterious and deep? | 


Wee thing I like to do the best is to Real books like Aen you ncaee present all I can say is that if youll 
hike. I like to go where nobody has_ sorry to know well. at is why.1 like only get ohe new person to subsea 
been for a long time and act like Daniel Bo Met Tue Baptist then you would be just th 
popes Eistee aes 2 ais awe haem Something New much nearer being the fortunate boy } 
ushes, c : ¢ " F | 
i! a Laer ae: boughs, with a star over For Us to Do! girl baka ne eae a popped’ 

me and flapjacks for breakfast. Also My dear boys and girls, ae : Reais - eee i week aft. 

bacon cooked on the end of a twig. There is a secret brewing! A won- “~°? W4 aes OOK, Ste} ere 1S Son- 
; ae After hiking all day I like to swim in derful secret! I am sure that you love thing special in store for each of yi, 
) } a lake somewhere and eat a sausage Tur Baptist; and I know that a great M. T. A 
cooked over a fire. Hiking is nice in 
winter but it cannot last as long because 
of school and snow. I liked the stories A Happy Homely Hop-toad The Goodly Fellowship. 
in the Chimney Corner about the man 
named Egerton Young who lived in By Henry Crocker (CHESTER, VERMONT) the Prophets 
Alaska and had such wonderful dogs to AM a happy, homely hop-toad, 


(Continued from page 715) 


pull his sleds. But I would not care to Basking in the sun. 

| live on fish all winter long. Give me four Jegs have I, two short, two long, passed away. Even so heaven and eat 
fish once a year and that is enough. But I cannot walk or run. shall change iy the progress of 4: 

Sometimes we catch fish when we hike wWyhen I want to get over the ground eternal purpose. If the fathers can le: 
and cook it over a fire, when it is good. My hind legs jerk, and away I bound, to readjust themselves to the progr: 
But the bones are a nuisance. I suppose And then I stop and look around, of the day they possess the fountain { 


in Alaska they hike on snowshoes and A happy, homely hop-toad. 


Seaic baer aasta tall Sy car, perennial youth. To become statics 


to become aged and forfeit a perpet! 


The Thing I Like To Do Best I am a happy, homely hop-toad; youth 
By M. P. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Age 11) Folks call me “Steady-by-jerks”; T ; | 
I like to travel best. Last summer I And smile when they see how clumsily he prophet must also turn the heas 


of the children to the parents. Thy 


went to Chautauqua. There is a very My awkward body works. : ‘ 
My big place there where somebody talks [ know I am ugly, squat and fat, must learn that though wisdom did 1t 
every day, and crowds of people come to And covered with warts, but I cant perish with the fathers neither wast 
hear them. Sometimes it is very inter- help that, born with the children. All the thirs 
1 esting. Last summer it was very nice. For I was not made like a dog or acat, that are, have rooted themselves ina 
There is a lake and I rode on it quite But a happy, homely hop-toad. noble past and the youth who cannot - 
often. This. year I am going to travel preciate the historic significance ofa 
to a farm in New York state. They J] am a happy, homely hop-toad. venerated and noble ancestry is scarcy 
keep many animals there and I have an I am sorry I look so bad in the current of the present progré. 
aunt who lets me milk the cows. It is But the world is bright, both day and Youth must learn that there was sor- 

hard work sometimes. I like to see dif- night . rie . ae 

ferent places because it makes geograph ‘ d thing worth while in the things that e 
5 8 ee And I cannot long be sad. _ old. We are not required to underwie 
: real. Until I traveled I did not like I do not sting, or scratch, or bite; i edt f ‘ h i 
that study much, but now I like it. I I try to keep myself from sight, the theology of Augustine, Luther’ 


Jonathan Edwards, but he is lackingn 
true reverence who cannot rise befe 
the memory of those noble men, <1 


. have been in Pennsylvania, New York, And do the thing that I think is right 
i ia Ohio, New Jersey and Delaware. I For a happy, homely hop-toad. 
ia think I have been in a slice of Con- 


) necticut. When you are traveling all the «yoy good, old, homely hop-toad!” pray “O God, to us may grace be gin 
. states look just alike, like other states. I heard the gardener say to follow in their train. 
It makes me know that this is one coun- When he found me hid in my little hole The prophet then must reconcile ¢ 
try, Laat and belonging to the In his posy-bed one day. new with the old. But he must dct 
| Teac: < sa Lb the people. That is why “your homely form I love to see, in a constructive way. Within the }t 
; ike travel Dest. My plants from worms and bugs you sixty years the roadbed and termi?! 
What I Like To Do free; i stations of the New York Central rl 
, | oe By Phoebe Snow, Chicago You are worth your weight in gold tome, way have been constructed three dif 
| / me 1at I like to do is very simple. I You good, old, homely hop-toad! ent times. On the last occasion it \ 
| We like to read. I love all the Little Colonel a gigantic piece of work. Yet the © 
book death i a i : : : 
; : Sti ee e Patty stories. I always I am a happy, homely hop-toad, gineering skill was such that it ne! 
a wish there were more of the sets of Basking in the sun; interfered with th hedule of six hh 
Ww books; but I like real grown books just There are lots of things a toad cando (77. *° Saf ao el . | 
; as much. I have read a lot of Dickens. Though he cannot walk or run. dred incoming and outgomg er | 
; He is not supposed to be for children, There is a place for me in God’s great all. our RECO TS EMS OnE theolos® | 
but I like him very much, althouch plan, methods must never interfere with /¢ 
ti Oliver Twist made me sad. I did not For even a toad can help a man; trains of divine grace flowing from /¢ 
He wish for “more.” Another book I did Just make yourself useful; then you can throne of grace into the hearts of ie 
| i | not like is Bleak House. I like Ivanhoe, Be as happy as a hop-toad. sons of men. | 
* i j | 
: 
| { i 
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‘Dedication of New Hospital 


at Chaoyang, South China 
By Mary E, Occ 
A red envelope with a red paper in- 
‘le covered with funny lcoking Chinese 
aracters was handed to me a few days 
so. Since I can’t read these characters, 
had to get my teacher to translate the 
tter, which proved to be an invitation 
the formal opening of the new hos- 
tal building at Chaoyang a few days 
ter. I wanted very much to go for 
veral reasons: Chaoyang has been my 
ome for three and a half years, so I 
{1 much interested in the work there; 
r more than a year, since Dr. and Mrs. 
-oesbeck went to America on furlough, 
ere has been no resident missionary 
, Chaoyang, and we are all interested 
_ seeing how the Chinese are managing 
‘ings alone; then, too, this hospital 
jilding is one which the Chinese have 
it up themselves, with money which 
ey raised among the Chinese, so it 
|S a special interest on that account. 
lost of the money had been subscribed 
vd the building started before Doctor 
(roesbeck’s return to America, but it has 
jice been completed, and the building 
Is been in use for a few months, though 
iiwas not entirely finished and ready 
fr dedication until very recently. There 
<2 two Chinese men in charge at 
(iaoyang, Mr. Lim, who superintends 
t2 field evangelistic work and the 
‘aool, and Doctor Chang, who is in 
(arge of the medical work. 
Miss Northcott, the nurse in the Swa- 
tv hospital, one of the Chinese nurses, 
ed a teacher from the woman’s school, 
ad myself, went over to Chaoyang to- 
tther to attend this opening service. 
vere were also three of the men from 
fre, so the mission was well repre- 
‘ited. On arrival we were greeted by 
lictor Chang and his wife, Mr. Lim, 
‘ier teachers and friends, and Doctor 
‘ang who first showed us over the 
ispital building. It is a building of 
2 stories, built of chunam, with con- 
‘te floors, roof and veranda pillars, 
‘ich strengthen it against the on- 
ughts of the typhoons which are fre- 
[nt visitors in these parts. The cen- 
| room on the main floor is a large, 
ty one (where the exercises of the day 
‘re held) where the patients, nurses, 
\l doctor gather every morning for 
‘rship. There is also the consulting 
’m, dispensary, and room for the stu- 
|t nurses downstairs. Above is a 
\it operating room, all painted white, 
‘ich we could readily see is the pride 
the doctor. And well may he be 
‘ud of it, for he has been working 
ih scanty equipment, indeed. The 
/nen’s and men’s wards complete the 
‘er floor. 
ihe building was elaborately decorated 
1 flowers, banners ‘and flags, in honor 


| 


i. day. Over the front door was 


| 
| 


Among Ourselves 


a large panel which had been presented 

y an official of the city whose brother 
had been cured by the doctor. Over 
another door was a panel with char- 
acters which, literally translated, read: 
“A wonderful hand brought from death 
to life.” This was the gift of a patient 
who had been marvelously cured when 
he thought he was about to die. Inside 
the main: chapel room, were hung the 
pictures of the donors of the largest 
sums of money for the erection of the 
hospital. On the front wall of this room 
was a panel covered with black lacquer, 
on which were written in gold letters 
the names of all those who had given 
money for the building. 


The formal service began with the 
hymn “The Great Physician,” after 
which Mr. Lewis offered prayer. Then 


Doctor Chang made an address which 
gave a brief history of the medical work 
at Chaoyang. It was started about 
twenty-five years ago when Dr. Anna K. 
Scott had regular days when she visited 
the station with her bag of medicines. 
She was followed by Doctor Worley 
who used to come over from Kakchieh 
on certain days of the week and hold 
a clinic. Later Dr. and Mrs. Lesher 
went to Chaoyang, where they worked 
with practically no equipment, and with 
no hospital building. Some rooms were 
partitioned off in the corner of the 
chapel, and these constituted the hos- 
pital. Since the return of the Leshers 
to America on furlough in 1917 the med- 
ical work has been in charge of a Chi- 
nese physician, the present doctor having 
been there for the last five years. He 
has worked faithfully and well, with 
little equipment and with no building 
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except the chapel. The typhoon of 
August, 1922, destroyed the chapel 


building, which meant that he then had 
nothing at all, for the flood washed away 
or ruined what little equipment he had. 
Mat sheds were erected, and with some 
help from the Red Cross for drugs, the 
work went on. Plans for the new build- 
ing were under way at the time the old 
chapel was destroyed, so as soon as 
things could be started after the typhoon, 
the new building was erected. 

Doctor Chang, in speaking of the hos 
pital work, stressed the fact that the 
people are not only healed of their bodily 
ills, but that healing is brought to their 
souls as well. Doctor Lesher, now of 
Kityang, was next on the program, and 
he spoke particularly about the impor 
tance of ‘preventive medicine, telling 
what has been accomplished in China in 
that branch of medical work. He con 
cluded his remarks by expressing the 
hope thatthis hospital would be a great 
light, spreading its rays throughout the 
country round about. Then Mr. Fu, 
principal of the Swatow Academy, spoke, 
and he also stressed the importance of 
preventive medicine. He said that in 
regions where western medicine is prac- 
ticed, the great scourges of smallpox, 
typhoid and plague are not now so severe 
or so far-reaching as they used to be. 
They are now prevalent only in smaller 
localities and are soon checked. So the 
Chinese too are beginning to realize that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 

The doctor then asked if there were 
any others who wished to speak and I 
think he was a little surprised when an 
old native doctor got up and gave his 
opinions, which did not exactly agree 
with all that had gone before. He did 
not approve of vaccination, and it was 
amusing to Miss Northcott and me to 
watch the men on the platform try to 
hush him up. It is not easy to stop a 
Chinese when he wishes to speak, so 
it required a good many repetitions of 
“chia tso” (please be seated) to get him 
to cease his remarks. 

At the close of the program we were 
all invited over to the doctor’s home to 
drink tea, without which no Chinese 
function would be complete. And we 
returned home greatly encouraged with 
the results at this place where the Chi- 
nese are beginning to assume some of 
the responsibilities for the mission work. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Apert H. FINN 

Although July and August are counted 
as vacation periods when pastors take 
their well-earned resting spells, and 
church activities slow down because the 
neople in the pews are also recuperating, 
Detroit Baptists have been ageressive. 

July is given up to the growing feature 
of vacation Bible schools. This year 
Detroit Baptist churches conducted 


tees. 
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thirty-four schools of which our negro 
churches held fifteen. Again Detroit 
Baptists have equaled, if not exceeded 
in number, all other Protestant com- 
munions. Our Russian school showed 
an enrolment of 327, the Second Rou- 
manian, 320, River Rouge, 225, Third 
Roumanian, 215, Calvary (negro), 320. 
The attendance this year was the largest 
ever and the quality of work done the 
best yet developed. Our religious edu- 
cation director, Rev. 'B. T. Leonard, 
in addition to his peculiar Baptist re- 
sponsibility, also directed the work for 
the Detroit Council of Churches which 
means all the other Protestant bodies. 
We plan to press for higher records next 
year. We believe in the daily vacation 
Bible schools. The children come from 
all sorts of homes and faiths. 

The Kalamazoo Baptist Assembly and 
B. Y. P. U. Convention attracted a large 
number of Detroit Baptist young people. 
Several of the instructors were also from 
Detroit. 

Sunday, Aug. 10, anew chapel to house 
the Fourth Roumanian church or mission 
was dedicated. It is located on Mulkey 
avenue, which will soon be the main 
thoroughfare to the Ford Motor Com- 
pany River Rouge plant. It is built in 
the form of a store because soon busi- 
ness will demand the property at a large 
increase in price and by that time the 
community will have settled into its per- 
manent lines and a new site will be 
chosen for a worthy structure which will 
be a real church building. Pastor Soca- 
ciu of the Third Roumanian church 
preached in the morning. Doctor Gleiss 
took charge of the afternoon session, 
after the flourishing Sunday school had 
held its session, when congratulatory ad- 
dresses were given by Pastor Brindus! 
of the First Roumanian church, Pastor 
lgrisan of the Second Roumanian church, 
Pastor Socaciu, and officers of the De- 
troit Baptist Union. The house was 
crowded and all the community was 
happy. In the evening Pastor Igrisan 
delivered the dedicatory sermon. This 
is as yet a branch of the Second church 
but will soon be organized into an in- 
dependent church. 

The Third Roumanian mission has re- 
cently been formed into an independent 
body by consent of the First Roumanian 
church of which it has been a mission. 
They have called Rev. John Socaciu as 
pastor and he is already on the field 
This church has a property free of debt 
on East Lafayette avenue. 

The Second Roumanian church is 
located on Dequindre near the Highland 
Park Ford Motor Company plant. The 
First church is located on Hastings 
street, near Frederick street, in an im- 
posing brick building. 

Both the North and the South are 
contributing to our spiritual well being. 
Doctor Hoben, president of Kalamazoo 
College, Rev. Jas. Stifler of Wilmette, 
Ill., and Doctor Skinner of Columbia, 
S. C., are among the supplies at the 
First church. Doctors Hahn and Sk‘n- 
ner from the southland, Doctor Earl, 
editor of THe Baptist, Doctor O. J. Price 
of Rochester and Doctor Traver of New 


Jersey are among the supplies at the 
Woodward Avenue church. 

An aggressive program of conferences 
and evangelism is. being arranged for 
the fall and winter. A number of pas- 
toral changes are on but THe Baprist 
has covered these. 

Rev. Arthur H. Pace, new superintend- 
ent of the Baptist negro work in Detroit 
will take up-his work Sept. 1. 


News from India 
By W. L. FEerGusoN 

If one is to judge by his daily experi- 
ence with people and things in India 
these days he is constrained to sym- 
pathize with Hamlet, whom  Shake- 
speare makes to say “the time is out 
of joint.” The evidences that things are 
far from normal in this great land are 
many. To begin with we, like all the 
rest of the world, are in the backwash 
of the great war. While the contest 
was on people lived on an extravagant 
basis, money and work being very plenti- 
ful, and wages being high. Few people 
then considered that the world was liv- 
ing on borrowed money and that for all 
the sums so recklessly spent -a settle- 
ment later would have to be made, when 
both the principal and interest would 
have to be met. That day is upon us 
now. We are just beginning to wake 
up to the fact that war is inglorious, 
destructive, unspeakably wasteful, end- 
lessly burdensome and fruitless in the 
realm of the spirit which binds men 
and nations together in mutual good- 
will. 


The Friendly Poets 
By Ropvert S. HOLMES 

Wien the long night drags unceasing 
And the eyelids will not close 
When the brain with memories whirling 
Hinders sweet and calm repose 
’Tis a comfort never-failing 
And it stills the sleepless plight 
To recall some lines of poetry 
And recite them through the night. 


Whittier writes in accents simple 
And in sweet majestic strain 

Of the great eternal goodness 
Which the faithful strive to gain, 
Just to quote one wondrous couplet 
Fills with peace the midnight air— 
“T only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


Acquainted with the poets 

I recite their pearls of thought 

And I find with glad acceptance 

’Twas for me they sung and wrought, 
Lowell speaks in words immortal 

That still fire the hearts of youth 
“They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


So when wishing sleep and restless 
For a soporific charm 

That will tame my active brain cells 
I lie down on Morpkeus’ arm 

Quote some stately lines of Bryant 
With their lofty, pensive themes, 
“Wrap my draperies about me 

And lie down to pleasant dreams.” 
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Hard times are upon us here; uner 
ployment is common and applicants fo 
work are plentiful, there being dozen 
of men in competition for one job. Ye 
strange to say, it is difficult to get th 
kind of labor desired. The skill ¢ 
former years seems to have vanishe 
and the era of the half-baked to hay 
arrived. The war has destroyed the ol 
time steady laborer and the undertraine 
or untrained person has come to fak 
his place. Restlessness too is every 
where apparent. People who get wor 
do not show much disposition to Stic 
on in spite of difficulties. Jobs ai 
easily abandoned in these days. Mone 
is still only about half-value, being mos 
ly paper. Hence prices and wages ai 
still high. Much of a city missionary 
time is now taken up in listening { 
people out of work, or in other unfort 
nate circumstances; and the pity is thi 
in the great majority of cases one | 
powerless to aid in any effective way 

Recently there has been some publ 
attention given to what is called tl 
beggar nuisance of Madras. There a 
certain parts of the city where the ol 
the deformed, the blind, the diseased a1 
the professional mendicants congrega 
and besiege the public for alms. A he 
in the bazaar or at a tram-car junctic 
brings a swarm of applicants for charit 
Yesterday was set as the day for taki 
a special census. of the beggar popul 
tion. A man who has paid some atte 
tion to the problem estimates that the 
are the better part of 2000 habitu 
mendicants in the city and that each o 
has one or more dependents. This bri 
description of the nuisance in the ci 
may serve to enlighten inquirers abo 
how it happens that India has in | 
5,500,000 mendicants. These are t 
hardy annuals and have nothing to | 
with those who are now asking rel! 
from the hard times spoken of above. 


There is famine in several districts | 
South India, notably in Kurnool, Cud¢ 
pah, Anantapur and Bellary, with sci 
city in many other places. This is d 
to scant rainfall last monsoon time, al 
to adverse conditions following. Ge 
ernment is giving relief in the plac 
where it is most needed; but there} 
considerable distress at such times whit 
does not come to public notice, peo’ 
who are too proud to let others kny 
just how hard they have been hit al 
who prefer to suffer rather than to ¢ 
for such aid as is offered. The num! 
of deaths from actual starvation seem) 
be very few. I have not heard of 2) 
this year, in fact; but that does not $ 
nify that the population is uninjured } 
this stress of short rations. Ordinat) 
health is impaired and constitutions | 
undermined that mortality figures rat‘ 
high for some years after the famine I 
passed. Just now the early rains are! 
and some slight relief to the country! 
coming. Madras city itself has. been! 
short water supply for many moni 
past, being dependent as we are wii 
the rains and surface catchment for 
that we need and ‘use. The catchm! 
area which feeds the reservoir is ab! 
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lirty-two miles square; and our city has 
;population of more than 500,000. 
emperance reform is a growing de- 
nnd. <All over India the desire is 
‘ong; but the grip of strong drink 
(nnot easily be loosened, so it is 
wimed. The drinker cannot easily get 
ise because of the habit he has formed: 
‘d the government cannot easily get 
lyse because of the revenue received. 
| this Madras presidency 38.9 per cent 
j the total revenues of the province 
ime from excise! Yet, investigations 
;d agitations are on; and most of the 
josvinces are giving new attention to 
2 subject. Bombay presidency has 
initely started towards prohibition. 
|means to work to it through a term 
| years, restricting sales, giving local 
tion and resorting to teaching and 
‘blicity as preliminary measures. It 
.y take twenty years to carry out the 
| program, but in the end total prohi- 
ion will come. One of the greatest 
idrances to this class of legislative 
ort is the presence of Europeans in 
lia in considerable numbers and the 
portation of large quantities of foreign 
uors of sorts. The opposition to legis- 
ion which touches this foreign traffic 
‘very real and strong. If the ban is 
on country-made intoxicants while 
eign wet goods are exempt and on 
‘e, the net result is bound to be a very 
all diminution of drinking, for once 
| alcohol appetite is established in a 
vson, he will resort to foreign liquors 
the domestic brand is unobtainable; 
1 drink is always a first charge on a 
ns income. He will have it no mat- 
| what the cost. All sorts of mis- 
ormation about prohibition in America 
nes through the press. We are being 
d that the law is a failure; that drunk- 
less is very prevalent; that crime is 
to prohibition, etc.—all the old, 
me-out lies which have been tracked 
vn and refuted thousands of titnes in 
erica. The country here is being fed 
them. 
am sufficiently orientalized not to 
se a letter or a speech without making 
quest or two, one is, keep the prohi- 
on banner flying in America. Do not 
de an inch from the full enforcement 
the letter and the spirit of the 
iteenth amendment and the Volstead 
with its strengthening legislation. 
’ eyes of the world are on America 
urding this great reform,—the great- 
single emancipation ever attempted 
the human race. Hold fast, America 
your steadfastness will help to change 
world! 
ishopville, 
epery, Madras. 


Mrs. A. E. Stephen 


An Appreciation 

By A. J. Turrre 
cable from Assam tells us of the 
‘going of Mrs: A. E. Stephen on 
17, The word has come as a shock, 
although Mrs, Stephen had been in 
* health for some time we did not 
“Ipate that the call would come to 
SO soon. A letter received by Mrs. 
le from her written on June 16 was 
*T usual cheery strain. After telling 


of her vacation in the country she wrote, 
“Il am not as strong as 1 would wish to 
be. I saw the doctor before coming here 
and he thinks I better have another 
X-ray examination when | return to 
town. So I shall know what the verdict 
is then.” That is our last word from 
her. She apparently failed very rapidly 
after that letter was written. 

Mrs. Stephen was the wife of Rev. 
A. E. Stephen, a missionary of our For- 
eign Mission Society for thirty-one years. 
Mr. Stephen came from Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, to Assam in 1893 and the follow- 
ing year Mrs, Stephen, then Miss Mar- 
garet Sutherland, also of Aberdeen, 
joined him and they were married in 
Calcutta’ Of their five children, two 
died in infancy and are buried in Assam. 
Three daughters were with their mother 
at the time of her death,—_Mary, who 
last year completed the medical course 
at Aberdeen University and is now the 
wife of a Baptist minister in Glasgow; 
Edith, a teacher in the schools in Aber- 
deen; and Minnie, who is this year com- 
pleting the medical course at Aberdeen 
University. The sad news reached Mr. 
Stephen in Gauhati, Assam, where he has 
for years been in charge of the general 
work in Kamrup. Our-hearts go out in 
deep sympathy to our brother as he faces 
this loss away from those who are dear- 
est to him. 

Just a year has passed since Mrs. 
Stephen left Assam for Scotland where 
she was ordered by the doctors on ac- 
count of her health. Some of us felt 
that Mr. Stephen should accompany her, 
but knowing the need on the field she 
refused to allow him to go, insisting 
that he remain at his post while she 
bravely went home alone to face a seri- 
ous operation that all knew might prove 
fatal. She recovered from the operation 
and her friends hoped that her life might 
be spared for years. But God willed it 
otherwise. Those of us who knew Mrs. 
Stephen know that she was abundantly 
ready to answer God’s call. 

As a devoted homemaker, a loyal help- 
mate to her husband, ard a wise mother 
Mrs. Stephen had few equals. As a 
Christian, a staunch believer in the Word 
and a fearless defender of the faith she 
ranked high. She lived near to her 
Lord. The things of the kingdom were 
ever to her the first in her life. She 
lived her Christianity in a marked way. 
I think perhaps her chief characteristic 
was kindness. She could not wittingly 
hurt one’s feelings or cause even the 
least to feel unhappy. I remember hear- 
ing her say, “I cannot do anything that 
would seem harsh to the people. Per- 
haps I give in to them too easily at 
times but I feel that if I am not hard on 
them I shall have nothing to regret.” 
She was greatly loved by the Indian 
Christians. Her patience with them, her 
forbearance and her desire to help them 
won for her many friends who will grieve 
sadly over their loss. 

Mrs. Stephen will be ereatly missed 
by her fellow missionaries, for she was 
much loved. But we would not if we 
could bring back the frail body to en- 
dure the suffering that was hers. We 
find comfort in thinking of her as one 
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of those around the Uhrone entering into 
the joy of those who love their Lord and 
who have served well. 

Mrs. Stephen’s last work on the field 
was conducting a boys’ school and kin- 
dergarten, She taught a class of girls 
in Sunday school, and was also our con 
ference librarian. 


Lake Geneva M. E. M. 


Conference 
is By Mrs, W. PP ‘TOPPING 
lhe Lake Geneva Missionary Educa 


tion Conference is one of six interde 
nominational gatherings that meet dur 
ing the summer months jn various parts 


of our country from Maine to California. 
It is held under the auspices of the 
mussionary education movement of the 
United States and Canada, and is an 
interdenominational Organization repre- 
senting most of the leading denomina- 
tions of North America. In the United 
States over thirty boards of home and 
foreign missions from sixteen diffcrent 
denominations join in the financial sup- 
port of the movement and control its 
policies through their representatives on 
the board of managers. The manage- 
ment of the Lake Geneva Conference 
is delegated to the Lake Geneva terri- 
torial committee which is officially ap- 
proved by the board of managers of the 
movement. The conference this year 
was one of great interest, though not 
so largely attended as some years and 
Baptists “being few and far between,” 
still the faculty was of the highest type 
and a splendid spirit was manifested in 
every department. 

Rev. Francis C. Stifler, pastor of the 
Wilmette Baptist church, is chairman of 
the Lake Geneva territorial committee 
and was leader of the conference—(and 
a fine leader he is, too!) Other Baptist 
representatives among the faculty were 
Dr. Warren P. Behan, head of the De- 
partment of Bible and Religious Edu- 
cation, Ottawa University, Kansas, and 
Dr. A. E. Peterson, General Superin- 
tendent Illinois Baptist State Conven- 
tion. Morning sessions were given over 
to “Mission Fundamentals,” “Mission 
Study,” “Missions in Religious Educa- 
tion,” “The Local Church—a Missionary 
Force’—each department being most 
ably supervised. Afternoons were de 
voted to recreation, evenings to ad- 
dresses, dramatic presentations, etc. 
Prof. Edmund D. Soper’s hour on “In- 
ternational Problems and the Christian 
Way of Life” was most instructive. 
Special mention ought also be made of 
Rey. Paul Hutchinson’s presentation oi 
his own textbook—“China’s Real Revolu- 
tion” and of the Christian stewardship 
course by Dr. W. P. Behan. 

Missionaries were at the conference, 
but not as many as should have been 
there. Our own Dr. Wm. Axling of 
Japan gave two addresses. With a heart 
full of anxiety and an emotion which 
was felt by his audiences, he presented 
the needs and outlook of Japan, the 
surprise and disappointment of its 
people in the recent action of America 
toward the Japanese people. After the 
Sunday morning’s address, a resolution 
asking for a reconsideration of the ac- 
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tion of Congress was adopted. Is there 
value in interdenominational summer 
conferences? There surely is. First, 
contact with those of other denomina- 
tions helps us to ‘realize how truly alike 
are all our efforts. Second, fellowship 
with others gives us an appreciation of 
each other. Third, deepening of the 
spiritual life gives us inspiration which 
lasts through the years. Fourth, in- 
formation acquired gives us greater abil- 
ity to be helpful to others. 

Our interdenominational conferences 
should grow—let us hope a_ greater 
effort may be made this coming year for 
a larger attendance next. 


Chinese Soldiers Eager for 
the Bible 


By CARLETON LACY, SECRETARY, CHINA 
AGENCY, AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

At 2:30 o’clock on Easter Monday 
afternoon, six of us sat down to lunch 
with Brigadier-General Chang Tze- 
chiang in his headquarters at Tungchow. 
lt was a simple meal; yet our host passed 
up two courses with the quiet apology 
that he was a vegetarian. “The first 
chapter of Daniel made me so,” he ex- 
plained. 

The meal over we pushed back our 
chairs and gathered around the little 
eeneral in an eager group. He had prom- 
ised to tell the story of his conversion, 
and that of the battle of Chengchow, 
for which he had been decorated by the 
president of China. Mr. Davis (George 
T. B. Davis, secretary of the Pocket 
Testament League) was ready with his 
pencil and pad. He intended to get every 
word of that priceless interview, and 
three of us were there to interpret. For 
us who could understand the general’s 
cloquent and dramatic narrative, the next 
two hours were filled with inspiration 
and delight. For Davis, I think, it was 


Want Ads 


Typewriters and Supplies: Black Record 
Ribbons to fit any visible typewriter, per- 
fect, 55c each, 2 for $1.00. Typewriter Sup- 
ply, 170 Monon Bldg., Chicago. 


Wanted Position: A graduate of the 
Baptist Missionary Training School wants 
a position as pastor’s assistant. Address 
Cc. W., Care of The Baptist. 


Wanted: Church Secretary, competent in 
office work and church visiting, Minneap- 
olis. Give age, training, experience and re- 
ferences. Address “X Y,’’ care The Baptist. 


Washington, D. C., Mrs. Edith Kingman 
Kern has cozy, attractive rooms for tour- 
ists, near the White House. Established 
twelve years. Write for free map and full 
information. 1912 G St., Northwest. 


Your Church Needs Trained Woman 
Worker for Office, Visiting, Conducting all 
sorts of meetings, Daily Vacation and 
Week-day Bible Schools, B. Y. P. U., Jun- 
iors, ete., ete. We can send such, able, 
zealous, refined, pleasing, graduates May 
21. Baptist Women’s Training School, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address Supt. 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack with 
special summer Offer. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


wards that his interpreters acted as 
though they were hypnotized. We were, 
lt was quite impossible to interrupt that 
thrilling recital of events which had made 
et this modest, unknown soldier a na- 
tional hero, whose life aud testimony 
were radiant with the indwelling pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ. 

Again and again, as he told his story, 
General Chang jumped from his chair 
and seized his Bible to read some loved 
passage that had really. taken hold and 
shaped his life. He read from the 
Psalms, from Jeremiah, from Daniel, 
trom Proverbs, from Samuel. The story 
of David and Goliath was linked up with 
the words of proverbs, 

“There is no wisdom nor understanding 
Nor counsel against Jehovah. 
‘he horse is prepared against the day of 
battle; 
But victory is of Jehovah.” 
And the whole message was personally 
applied in his effort to restore order in 
the ravaged province of Shensi. The 
heroic declaration of the Hebrews in 
Babylon had become the motto of the 
warrior in the face of overwhelming 
forces. “Our God whom we serve is 
able to deliver us,....but if not,....we 
will not serve thy gods,” and had steeled 
his allegiance in constant loyalty to the 
Lord. “Thy God, whom thou servest 
continually, he will deliver thee” had be- 
come his shield and buckler in war and 
in peace. 

After we had been photographed to- 
gether and were sitting informally about 
the general’s desk, I asked him to let 
me see his Bible. He had referred to 
Ezekiel 3:10 and 17, and I turned to 
read the words which had placed on a 
Chinese soldier the conviction that he 
must preach the gospel. The whole page 
was heavily lined with various ink and 
pencil marks, but this verse stood out. 
“When I speak with thee, I will open 
thy mouth, and thou shalt say unto them, 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah.” Then 
I understood how on the preceding 
Good Friday this commander of the 
camp had preached in Jefferson Academy 
what was termed “one of the greatest 
sermons our students have ever heard.” 


With that Bible in my hands I could 
not resist running over its pages; there 
was scarcely one unmarked. It was the 
Bible of a very diligent student. It 
proved the truth of his assertion, “I 
spend about a third of my day in Bible 
study, and am always finding new truth 
and new blessing.” Perhaps that ex- 
plained the events of the morning. For 
several days there had been special re- 
ligious services in the camp. The secre- 
tary of the Pocket Testament League 
had been urging the soldiers to a more 
diligent, persistent study of the scrip- 
tures. At noon on that memorable 
Easter Monday 4,000 in uniform marched 
past the tables and received from the 
hands of their colonels each a pocket 
Testament. Then with the open book 
held overhead they solemnly swore to 
read a portion every day and seek to 
bring its message into the life of another 
man. Most of them will keep that 
pledge, for before them is their brigade 
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commander, General Chang Tze-chian) 
a worthy example and inspiration { 
earnest Bible study and _ consecrate} 
manly living. 
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Rev. Joseph Grosa from Monson, Mi 
is the new pastor at Manistique, Micl 
beginning his work there the last | 


August. 


The reduction of the death rate in tl! 
Philippine Islands by 8 per cent as cor, 
pared with the rate for 1922, makes 19) 
the banner year in public sanitation | 
the islands since American occupatio| 
according to reports of the Philippir 
health service. The mortality rate, 17.) 
per 1000 population, is declared to cor 
pare favorably with the rate of countri 
leading in public health. Featured in t} 
report is the decrease in the infant me 
tality. The Manila Daily Bulletin e& 
torially awards a large share of t 
credit for this health advance to the q 
tive agency of the Red Cross and oth 
educational factors. 


Through the generosity of M_ 
Mildred Farwell, of Syosset, Long Islat\ 
N. Y., four years of education at the / 
banian vocational school at Tirana, spc) 
sored by the American Junior Red Cro} 
are assured five Albanian mountain bo, 
Mrs. Farwell has become greatly | 
terested in the Albanian people and} 
the work the American Junior Red Cr¢ 
is doing among them. In response tc! 
recent appeal for famine sufferers in : 
bania, she offered through the Red Cr¢ 
a contribution of $500 for relief work, If 
when she learned that substantial suj 
had already been appropriated for t} 
purpose, she requested that her doi 
tion be applied toward the education 
Albanian youths from the famine ar) 
Subsequently, Mrs. Farwell pledged | 
additional $1500 to assure to the f? 
young mountaineers four years of tra 
ing in the Albanian school. 


“We would like to exchange calend: 
with any or every church that is m| 
ing any effort to publish a calendar tt 
will have some influence for the upbu. 
ing of the church order and organizatil 
generally,’ writes Mr. H. O. Barnthot? 
general secretary of the Ashland Ar 
nue Baptist church, Ashland and Wit 
Woodruff avenue, Toledo, Ohio, and cle 
tinues: “We believe there is a big » 
portunity. to reach the people and@ 
bring our membership into the chul 
through efficiency and the publication 
the church bulletin. We believe th® 
is a splendid chance to learn from ell 
other and therefore, we are soliciting § 
exchange.” In his church calendar 
Aug. 3, Mr. Barnthouse, in the abse® 
of his pastor, Rev. Harry Walker ‘ 
cent, and while the church is closed 
repairs, calls upon the members to rs 
this affirmation: “This one thing I 
I will support the management of } 
home church in an honest effort to 
a living example in the running © 
Christian church free at all times f 
a debt for operating expenses.” 
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mong the Michigan churches now 
viiout pastors are Ovid, Mrs. Dean 
[iker, church clerk. Rev. C. H. Innis, 
y| has done a splendid work, resigned 
h pastorate the first of the month; 
tage St., Kalamazoo, rejoices with its 
aor, Rev. L. L. Campbell, in his secur- 
n the Turner fellowship (to which he 
ye elected by Newton Theological In- 
tition), but regrets that this deprives 
hichurch of a loyal and devoted pastor. 
{| Campbell is president of the Kala- 
ni.00 Ministerial Alliance. Rev. A. E. 
‘ck has resigned the pastorate at Rock- 
o and will take up studies at Berkeley, 
af. 

‘Vhat Pastors and Churches Can do 
11e Crusade for a Warless World” is 
hicitle of a pamphlet issued by the Fed- 
r; Council of the Churches of Christ 
f,merica, 105 East 22nd St., New York 
ij, aS a means of assisting the local 
hiches to carry out a more effective 
rram in behalf of peace, giving con- 
m2, practical suggestions of specific 
@s in which pastors and church mem- 
e can make their influence definitely 
‘| It proposes that in the local church 
42 should be a special standing com- 
ize or peace cabinet, to be responsible 
ithe peace program of the church. 
asants and books for young people 
uadults are indicated. Recent declara- 
0. of denominational assemblies and 
erences on the subject of war will 
») little value unless they are followed 
yictive programs of churches. We 
cmmend this pamphlet because the 
dient words uttered during recent 
cths must be followed by even more 
incing deeds in the months to come. 


“ discovery has just been made in 
tsalem which seems to fix beyond 
it the site of the tomb of Joseph of 
riathea, in which the body of Jesus 
vilaid after the crucifixion,” says the 
vist Times and Freeman of Aug 1. 
“eral Gordon was the first to identify 
fall skull-shaped hill outside the 
vascus gate as the hill of Calvary. In 
ahing among the ruins he unearthed 
tk-tomb which he regarded as the 
table tomb of Jesus. His opinion did 
bass unchallenged, but the probabil- 
‘iat he was right was so strong that 
site was purchased by public sub- 
‘ion. Further evidence has come 
sht which seems to put the matter 
vid doubt. Some loose stones were 
1 removed from the ground in front 
te tomb, when Miss Halsey, the 
vlian of the grave, noticed that one 
2m had some markings on it. The 
1) was cleaned and carefully examined 
|! expert, who found that it was a 
42 of the goddess Venus. It is 
in that in A. D. 135, after the sec- 
estruction of Jerusalem, the Em- 
( Hadrian built a new city on the 
rand built a temple of Venus over 
?pulchre of Christ, with the purpose 
secrating it completely. Outside 
‘omb there are traces of a large 
‘Ng, and if it can be established 
this was a temple of Venus, there 
4 resumption, amounting almost to 
baty, that the tomb beneath is in- 
ie of the Resurrection. 
| 
| 


There were 246 persons enrolled in the 
Federate School of Missions at’ Mount 
Hermon, Calif., July 5-12. Baptists are 
among the half dozen or so affiliated de- 
nominations in the school, Two Baptists 
were on the program—Rev. Creed. W. 
Gawthrop, superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Northern California, 
who spoke one evening on “The Present 
Status of the Fight for Prohibition,” and 
Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave, Hindu from 
India, working under the Baptist board 
among the Hindus of California. Mrs. 
Jeannette W. Emrich, formerly mission- 


-ary in Mesopotamia and now national 


speaker for the Near East Relief, was the 
daily morning speaker on the two books, 
“China’s Challenge to Christianity” and 
“Of One Blood,” by Robert Speer. On 
Thursday afternoon, July 10, the Baptists 
had a special rally, at which the principal 
speaker was Rev. L. I. Hansen, pastor of 
the Baptist church of Alameda, Calif, 
The Neighbors League of America, 
(inc.), is conducting its specific work of 
teaching the English language and Chris- 
tian American ideals to foreign-born 
women through the agency of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, in connection with which 
society the league had its beginning, on 
April 10, 1917, when Mrs. Robert Stuart 
McArthur, the presiding officer of the 
New York City Branch of the W. A. B. 
H. M. S., appointed a Neighbors League 
committee in response to an appeal from 
the bureau of education of the depart- 
ment of the interior of the government 
of the United States asking for the en- 
listment of citizens to help in the cam- 
paign for the education of 3,000,000 non- 
English-speaking immigrants, of more 
than 12,000,000 adult foreign-born whites 
unable to read or write in any language 
and of the 9,000,000 whose reading is 
chiefly that of foreign-language news- 
papers. Not satisfied with inspiring 
through the chaplains in the world war 
thousands of foreign-speaking men to 
study English, the Neighbors League 
followed these men to their homes and 
persuaded them to continue their study. 
In’May 1919 the league became a mem- 
bership corporation of the state of New 
York. The incorporators and directors 
were Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, Dr. Jona- 
than C. Day, Dr. Rolvix Harlan, Dr. 
Ralph Sockman, Mr. E. F..Perry, Miss 
Lily Bryant, Mrs. L. C. Barnes. Its 
principal territory is the United States, 
and its object is to bring about closer 
relations and more cordial sympathy be- 
tween foreign-born residents and our 
own people, inculcating an appreciation 
of American institutions and ideals, pro- 
moting unqualified allegiance to the 
United States, and in every way aiding 
them to become better and more under- 
standing citizens of this country. Those 
desiring to transmit to others the ideals 
which have made this a Christian nation, 
may enroll as active members of the 
Neighbors League of America (inc.). 
Through classes and conferences at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., and in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and through 
practical work, efficient leaders have 
been prepared for this service. For 


more than a year in its demonstration 
center on E. 99th St., New York City, 
the league has been specializing in work 
with the foreign-born mothers of little 
children whose home cares prevent their 
attendance at public classes. Mrs. L. GC; 
Barnes is president, 276 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

“In the ‘Survey Graphic’ a social work- 
er at Petersburg, Va., tells how a rough 
and rude street boy of that town was 
saved from becoming a public enemy,’ 
says the Continent. “The main instru- 
ment in his transformation was a bath- 
ing suit. The boy had been enviously 
hanging around the swimming pool of 
one of the city’s playgrounds. But his 
people were too poor or too indifferent 
to buy him a bathing suit, and he was 
shut out of the fun. For revenge the 
boy drove a lot of nails through a board 
and anchored it, nail points up, in the 
bottom of the pool. Children splashing 
out with bleeding feet revealed the nasty 
trick, and the boy was arrested. The 
judge of juvenile court paroled him in 
charge of the associated charities or- 
ganization. The lodge of Elks was ap- 
pealed to, and it gave the boy a bathing 
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q Letters like the following, we are glad 
to say, show that the statements of past 
due subscriptions recently sent out are 
looked upon not as peremptory demands 
but as “courteous reminders.” “Dear 
Sir: Your very kind and courteous re- 
minder was received last week but was 
not opened until this evening on account 
of my being out of town. Our subscrip- 
tion should have been paid long ago, but 
as the wife usually sends it through the 
club at the church, it has been neglected 
from time to time, waiting for some one 
to ask her. I am now enclosing my 
check for two years’ subscription to show 
my appreciation of your letter. Your 
paper, or more properly, our paper is 
always profitable and interesting read- 
ing, and keeps us in touch with work 
everywhere. Thanking you again for the 
reminder, I am, Yours in the Master’s 
service.” 

{ “Thank you for the notice of expira- 
tion,” writes another friend sending in 
renewal check. “I hardly know how to 
get along without THe Baptist in the 
home.” That is what we are trying to do 
with Tue Baprist—make it a household 
necessity. 


| Begging our pardon for her apparent 
neglect to send her check on time, a sub- 
scriber for many years sends us the fol- 
lowing personal note of human interest: 
“When I tell you I am nearing my 
eighty-seventh birthday and am deaf and 
my one eye, that I have had to use for 
some time, is fast failing, and I am so 
lame I can go from one room to another 
only when I can hold myself in position, 
you will not wonder I forget. I do en- 
joy reading Tue Baptist. I think I am 
the only one here who takes it. I give 
mine to the members of the church here 
when I see any of them, but I do not 
often see any of them. I hope THE 
Baptist circulation will extend until 
every member of a Baptist church will 
be a reader.” 


| What is the date on your label? 
not wait for the courteous reminder, 


Per agate line, 38 
No time or space 


Do 
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suit. An operation to cut out diseased 
tonsils helped. The next summer that 
very boy was teaching the smaller chaps 
to swim at the playground where he had 
been arrested—and was suffused with the 
happiness of being serviceable. Moral 
and social inferences of moment are 
easily drawn.” 


Christian Progress in Burma 
By O. HANSON 
fhe 3aptists of America, and of the 
whole world, have for very special 
reasons a particular interest in Burma. 
For over a century we have sent a large 
number of men and women to Christian- 
ize this fair land, and large sums of 
money have been expended in obedience 
to the great commission. According to 
the last census report, Burma out of a 
population of 13,000,000, now has a 
Christian community numbering 257,106. 
Of these 160,656 are classified as Bap- 
tists: 71,941 as Roman Catholics, and 
20,410 belong to the Church of England. 
These three are the leading “Christian 
Sects”, and the Presbyterians follow with 
1508, mostly Europeans, and the Method- 
ists with 1421, the largest number of 
which are Anglo-Indians. In these fig- 
ures we have the results of about 300 
years of Roman Catholic work, and 110 
of Protestant, mostly Baptist, activity. 
It should be of interest. to see what has 
been accomplished. Burma is a represen- 
tative field. It takes the lead of any 
other mission along the lines of self-sup- 
port and self-government. Burma holds 
a central and strategic position between 
India and China. Is there anything to 
indicate that after this long time of prep- 
aration Burma is destined to take a lead- 
ing part in the Christianization and civil- 
ization of eastern Asia? 


The Religious Outlook. 


A Christian community of 257,106, is 
not a large percentage of the whole pop- 
ulation. ‘Besides, only a comparatively 
small number of pure Burmans are in- 
cluded in these figures. Our greatest 
progress has been among the backward 
tribes such as the Karens, Lahus, Chins 
and Kachins. Buddhism will hardly notice 
the 14,000 Burmans belonging to differ- 
ent Christian churches, about half of 
which are Baptists. The Buddhist monk 
in his yellow robe is still very much in 
evidence and the building of monastaries 
and pagodas is still to be seen. To the 
casual observer Buddhism is as strong 
as ever, or probably stronger than some 
years ago, since it has borrowed new 
weapons from the west for both offensive 
and defensive warfare. It is again at- 
tempting to become a missionary relig- 
ion, and is making some progress among 
animist tribes. The conflict is on in 
earnest. The success of the missionaries 
has aroused the ethnic faiths and organi- 
zations of the whole East. 

Burma being wedged in between the 
teeming millions of India and China an- 
nually receives a large number of im- 
migrants. They carry with them the 
Hindu, Mohammedan and Chinese re- 
ligions. In every important town we see 
these faiths represented. But it does 
not seriously disturb the Buddhist. He 
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may not like to see so many foreigner| 
in his country, but he sees in it an ecc 
nomic rather than a religious danger, Bi! 
we should not forget that Hinduism wa 
once able to oust Bhuddism from Indi: 
and it is not the impregnable rock thz 
some of its followers in their serenit 
take for granted. 

Our progress among the Burmans he 
up to date been almost entirely confine| 
to the large centres like Rangoon, Mou| 
mein and a few other places. This he! 
been a Baptist field since the days ¢ 
Judson, but we have never occupied th 
land as a whole. If other denominatior| 
now come in there is little we can sq) 
as even today large sections of the cout 
try have never yet been visited by Chris| 
ian workers. Our only new work du} 
ing recent years has been among tt 
Lahu people. We have given up se 
eral centres where we formerly worke! 
among the Buddhists, and the end is ni 
yet. j 
And yet there is another side. Ay 
parently Buddhism still presents a sol) 
front to our few and scattered Christie 
forces. But there is ample evidence th; 
the Burma of today is not the Burn} 
Judson knew. The Buddhism of th 
educated Burman is not the religion | 
the old Burman kings, nor even tl 
philosophy of its founder. There is 
steady undermining of the old faith. T] 
impact of western ideas is having i 
effect. Many of the old beliefs and su! 
erstitions are no longer regarded as ¢| 
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eitial The modern Buddhist knows 
tw to distinguish between “the religion 
c the people” and the fundamentals of 
¢ginal Buddhism. In many ways it is 
canging even if very slowly. 

Spiritual and Intellectual Progress. 
The light of modern education, and 
t: intellectual change that is forced 
von the present day Oriental, is by 
1 ny regarded as the dynamic that will 
rke a break in their strong fortifica- 
tns. But behind all this is the silent 
t: all pervasive and irresistible princi- 
ps of Christ. A few days ago in our 
Eren Theological Seminary we cele- 
hited the centennial of Dr. Wade the 
pneer missionary who gave the Karens 
ir alphabet and first books. We were 
nde to see what the jungles of lower 
Erma looked like a century ago, and 
yat we find today. The Christian 
curch, school and village bear witness 
the transforming power of the Gospel. 
lis is the “modernism” that the con- 
;vative Buddhist fears and fights. 
yiere a few years ago we had only the 
y:kward monastery school, we now 
ive institutions ranging through all the 
aides from kindergarten to a modern 
1 versity. 

Jur seminaries and Bible-schools for 
;men turn out a large number of Chris- 
‘a workers. In the early days we came 
icontact with only two or three of the 
iny dialects spoken in Burma. The 
yer day we heard in the Burman seny- 
iry, John 3:16 recited in 16 different 
llects, and it could have been given, 
) the same student-body, in two or 
lee more. This is truly a pentecostal 
‘aking with tongues. Anyone visiting 
ingoon should not fail to see the li- 
Jry in Judson college. There is a 
inderful collection of books represent- 
| missionary activity in all our leading 
fguages. They all have contributed 
lir share in making Burma what it is 
(ay. 
at our last Burma Conference the 
istion came up to close one or more 
‘our schools. It was most gratifying 
See the attitude that our leading Bur- 
‘as took towards this proposal. They 
‘not wish to see their schools closed, 
| asked to be given time to take steps 
‘take over the schools in question. 
's is a move in the right direction. 
American missionary has sown the 
4d, the Burmans will water and the 
1 of the harvest will give the in- 
lises. The foundations have been laid 
| the indigenous workers will have 
arge share in putting up the super- 
‘icture. 

Political Progress. 

urma was once an “Empire”, now it 
' province in the Indian Empire, the 
est and most prosperous of them all. 
ver Burma has been under British 
_ for nearly a century; the central 
“S_were annexed about 70 years ago 
Upper Burma on Jan. Ist, 1886. 
ie quite recently the British have 
d as a kind, paternal and benevolent 
‘lord, and the country prospered and 
eloped. But Burma, following the 
» Of India, is now asking for a share 
the Government. Burman officials 
i always held a number of subordin- 
| 


ate positions, but they now ask for more 
responsible and remunerative places, as 
judges, executives and legislators. A 
great deal has recently been granted, 
and more will follow if the Burmans 
now in power show themselves wise, 
judicious, patriotic, and work for the 
good of their country and people. The 
present sad state of China should be a 
lesson to them. The Oriental idea of 
government has for centuries been that 
to the victor belongs the spoil. The old 
Burman kings were self-centered, auto- 
cratic and despotic. The lower officials 
followed the example and the whole sys- 
tem resulted in graft and oppression. 
It takes time to eradicate such ideas and 
tendencies, and it will be interesting to 
see to what extent India and Burma have 
profited from their excellent tutelage. 
They have been given such opportunities 
as this part of the world has never had 
before. 

In all this we see the growth of the 
little mustard seed planted by Carey, 
Judson, Duff and others. The branches 
of the mighty tree overshadow large 
parts of this ancient land. The actual 
church members of Burma do not count 
up into the millions, but there is no force 
that so influences Burma and the sur- 
rounding countries as the message of 
Christ. Change, reform, the passing of 
the old and the introducing of the new, 
is the order of the day. The God of the 
ages is making history. The unrest of 
which we hear so much is the birth-pangs 
of a new and better day. 
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Serving One’s Own 


Generation 
(Continued from page 713) 

are willing to die for their testimony 
which they repeat before large and hos- 
tile crowds then we must give credence 
to their testimony. If following the 
Scientific test of weighing evidence I 
have sufficient accredited testimony, it 
would be unscientific longer to withhold 
my verdict and try to remain in a state 
of suspense. If the lesser is clearly 
embraced in the greater then the greater 
miracle of the risen Christ makes other 
miracles and the claims he made for 
himself easily believed. 

The next type was a man who had 
prospered greatly in wealth, but his re- 
ligion and his wealth were in water- 
tight compartments and never flowed to- 
gether. He had small ideas of the 
church and its needs. He thought as its 
glory was to come in the next world. it 
was fitting that here and now it should 
be forlorn and its appointments meager. 
To him the pastor made presentation of 
the situation that not for the glorifica- 
tion of the church, but for the accom- 
plishment of its work, it must have added 
equipment. “A generation that rides in 
autos must not let its children walk in 
ignorance. A generation that builds 
great high schools must not huddle its 
children for religious instruction into un- 
worthy quarters, to hold ungraded groups 
miscalled schools.” But the wealthy 
man responded, “O I did not have all 
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these advantages when I was young.” 
The pastor refrained from urging him 
never to say that again, for it was al- 
ready evident that he had not had these 
advantages and so had never led among 
his generation but rather had followed 
on the heels of the movements of his 
day, barking in a surly fashion at those 
in the lead. He refrained from this, 
for he wanted to win the man from his 
penuriousness if possible. He asked him 
if he believed in paying one’s debts and 
he found him emphatic on that, so he 
showed him that a man owed much to 
the generation with which he had grown 
up and lived among. Others had helped 
him make his money and that unearned 
increment which had made him rich was 
the result of other lives and efforts. To 
these who had helped him he owed great 
things in return. The tasks of his gen- 
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at all difficult where four parts are used, 
with strongly marked ryhthm 
¥ in unison passages, all hap- 
Paty pily wedded to words that 
E will inspire and encourage, 
‘ are the strong features of 
wuvoy-* this service. The theme of 
=a Rallying for Service is well 
e, sustained throughout and we 
are confident that its use will 
be productive of satisfactory 
results. Send for a sample copy. 


$6.00 a hundred. $3.25 for fifty. 
80 cents a dozen. 
Single copies, 7 cents each. 


Send for illustrated circular of Rally Day 
supplies. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
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ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL CO.? HitisBoro, O 


REMEMBER 
US 
When making wills and buying Annuities. 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 
(corporate name) 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A New Pamphlet, Just Off the Press 

“Modernism in Action’’, by Elzoe Prindle Stead 

If any modernists who chance to read The 
Baptist desire to view the religious and moral 
results of their tried-out theories, they may do 
so by reading Mrs. Stead’s new booklet 
Western Baptist Publishing Co., 115 East 31st 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Price 25 cents. 


Memorials 
a Specialty 


eration he must help perform, the prob- 
lems of his own day he must help solve, 
the evangelization of his own generation 
he was in measure responsible for. But 
to these arguments the man was un- 
yielding, grudgingly saying at last that 
if his wife died before he did he might 
leave in his will to some good cause 
that: portion which he would have left 
to her, but the children must have all 
the rest. This roused the pastor to say 
that the money which fell out of a hand 
now relaxed in death but which had 
gripped it tightly all during life was 
a poor gift to another generation com- 
pared with one which a living, loving 
hand could have given to the genera- 
tion which the man belonged to. 


In a wider area the same mistake has 
been made. This age with its marvelous 
development in natural science, in trans- 
portation, in communication, in bringing 
of world relationships so close, has not 
made similar advancement in realizing 
its obligation to this age which has 
poured its wealth into our lives to help 
meet its problems, to do its tasks, to 
evangelize its own peoples ere they 
shall be carried off the stage of his- 
tory. Each generation must evangelize 
its own generation, for the next gen- 
eration of Christians will have another 
generation coming on which must be 
reached with the gospel. We need to 
learn the message of the hymn, “To 
serve the present age my calling to ful- 
fill. O may it all my powers engage 
to do my Master’s will.” 


This pastor had now been studying at 
close range the difficulties, doubts and 
problems of his day and age and had 
seen that not all the difficulties and 
doubts arose from intellectual probléms. 
Those which did he must meet on their 
own ground. That other group which 
got into the dark through the tug of 
its immorality and that man who did 
not see because he would not see that 
which his covetousness had blinded him 
to, they must be met on a different 
ground. No use trying to meet deeply 
seated moral derelictions by intellectual 
poultices. A moral problem must be 
analyzed as a moral problem and one 
must go beneath the surface and get 
men to confess and forsake and seek that 
moral dynamic which the world after 
all its advances in science and art still 
needs. Knowledge with all its power 
is not enough for this age; art with 
all its symbolism is not enough; the mor- 
al strength to do and to be is still 
lacking, even though we know that bet- 
ter way. 


“Grant us the will to fashion as we 
feel. 

Grant us the strength to labor as we 
know. 

Grant us the purpose ribbed and edged 
with steel, 

To strike the blow. 


“Knowledge we ask not, 
thou has lent. 

But Lord the will—there lies our bit- 
ter need. 

Give us to build above the deep intent, 

The deed—the deed.” 


knowledge 
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THE BAPTISI 
; 
Editor’s Notes on the Lessor 

for Sept. 7 : 


JESUS HEALS A NOBLEMAN’S SON, | 
Lesson Text: John 4: 46-54 i 
Golden Text: John 14: 6 


This is the second of the seven mira] 
cles which John selected to produc, 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God, an 
it is a good illustration of the way i) 
which faith grows. 

Faith Groping 

It was with a half blind and desperat, 
faith the nobleman came to Jesus in th 
town where he had graced a weddin| 
feast some time before. Evidently th 
nobleman had made the journey froy 
Capernaum to Cana to meet Jesus an 
make his request for the healing of hj 
sick boy. He was not primarily inte; 
ested in Jesus as the Messiah. H/ 
whole interest lay in the restoration ¢ 
his boy to health. If this travelin 
preacher who had the reputation f¢ 
healing the sick could help his boy ‘ 
would be well worth his trip from Cape: 
naum to Cana and a good deal mor) 
The faith of the father went only { 
the point that he was willing to appe| 
to Jesus of Nazareth for help in a di 
emergency. Beyond that he had no pa 
ticular interest in who Jesus was, wh 
he taught, or why he healed the sic) 
Probably he had_ said to himself th’ 
if Jesus would heal his boy he wou 
believe in him and follow him; but fai’ 
that is conditioned on an ip of th 
sort is hardly worthy faith. And y 
it was faith groping in the dark aij 
trying to lay hold of something tangib 
in an hour of distress. Faith like th 
always tried the patience of Jesus, ai 
on this occasion he was impelled | 
say, “Except ye see signs and wonde) 
ye will not believe.” 

Faith Gripping 

When Jesus told the nobleman th 
his boy would live faith turned irc 
groping to gripping. At first it was) 
disappointment to the nobleman th 
Jesus, refused to go with him to Capi 
naum and heal the dying boy in ren 


| 


and for a moment it probably seem! 
that his faith would fail him. But fait 
which is the assurance of things hopl 
for, a conviction of things not seen, W 
suddenly born in his heart and “the 
believed the word that Jesus spake w 
him, and he went his way.” He seer 
to be in no hurry to get home becat? 
it was the next day when he react! 
Capernaum which he could have reacti 
in two hours from Cana. His faith 14 
hold on the promise, freed him fr 
fear, and gave him a conviction that '€ 
thing he could not see was realizl. 
That is genuinely gripping faith 
Faith Grounded 
The faith of the nobleman first sai 
the good word of Jesus and held ont 
the conviction that it was true; but wll 
he got home and found his boy on ‘¢ 
mend and that the fever had left ! 
at the very hour Jesus had spoken é 
word his faith was grounded in visi 
and credible evidence. “And himself ® 
lieved, and his whole house.” This 
son is a suggestive illustration of 
process through which faith grows. 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 
Cooperation 
'6 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
W. H. BOWLER 


Acting Executive Secretary 


ammer has been utilized at Baptist 
itional headquarters to get the new 
nominational program in full swing. 
reat doings, great opportunities for 
sowth ahead of us. Also great de- 
vands. 

aye you done your duty by the 
idget? 
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r Permanent Income 


fe Annuities on One or Two Lives 


'On one life the rate of income varies 
/om four to nine per cent a year, payable 
/mi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
‘ur to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
ar, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
anent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
d survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


ie American Baptist Home Mission Society 


lerican Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 


Address all communications to 
‘1 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ibd T, Field, President 

isderick L. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
(nes H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 

liens C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

, H. J. Lerrige, Home Secretary 

liam B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 

Orge B, Huntington, Treasurer 


jen you make a will be sure that the full 
(porate name of the Society is used. Corre- 
{ndence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
‘th income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
{ Iressed to the Home Secretary. 

ist year 16,852 converts were baptized on 
lssion fields in the non-Christian world, with 
(: exception the largest total in a single year 
ithe history of the Society. 


(a 
AN ANNUITY 
Written by 
The Board of Education 
of 
The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 


l assure you an income for life at the 
€ and terms agreed upon by all the 
ards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


secure their 
‘aing years, 


|: information on this and all educational 
| Jects, address, 


| FRANK w. PADELFORD, Secretary 
Fifth Ave., New York City 
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education during all the 


News From Our 
Mission Boards 


Charles L. White, executive secretary 
of the Home Mission Society, has been 
preaching in Boston on Sundays while 
trying to get some rest and relaxation 
during the week in his summer home in 
Maine. 


Mrs. H. E. Goodman, the new presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society, has been very busy since her 
return from her trip around the world, 
which covered all of last year, in pre- 
paring the program for the work of the 
women for the ensuing year and in as- 
suming all the duties of the important 


office for which she is so eminently 
fitted. 
The Ministers and Missionaries 


Board is highly endowed not only with 
some $10,000,000 invested for the benefit 
of aged and disabled servants of God, 
but also with the gratuitous services of 
a layman, Arthur M. Harris, who spares 
neither time, energy or money to keep 
the M. & M. Board above par in all its 
business dealings. Hej is a sincerely 
modest man, and therefore THE Baptist 
hesitates to give this item of news to 
the public because it may offend a man 
whose respect is highly valued. The 
denomination is rich in laymen and 
women who spend themselves with un- 
stinted generosity in the service of Christ 
and his kingdom. 

One of the busiest places in New York 
summer and winter is the rooms of the 
Foreign Mission Society at 276 Fifth 
Avenue. With lines of activity running 
from the office to every part of the 
world the secretaries and office force are 
kept continually at their tasks. If va- 
cations come they have to be worked 
out on a strictly relay basis in order 
that the necessary work may be carried 
on without break. Dr. Frederick L. An- 
derson, the efficient chairman of the 
board, is indefatigable in his attention 
to all the duties and responsibilities con- 
nected with the arduous work of guiding 
the affairs of the society. 

Under the efficient secretaryship of 
Mrs. Katherine Westfall the Women’s 
Home Mission Society is constantly en- 
larging its sphere of activities. The lat- 
est and most promising move in this di- 
rection is the new adventure in coopera- 
tion by which a woman’s training depart- 
ment has been established on the Pa- 
cific coast in connection with the Berke- 
ley Divinity School. Full announcement 
of this action was given in THE Baptist 
of Aug. 9. The object of this new de- 
parture is to provide for the missionary 
training of Bapitst young women on the 


Pacific coast. The training school in 
Chicago will continue to minister to 
young women in the middle west and 


from the east. 

With the appointment of M. E. Mac- 
Intosh, a newspaper man of wide ex- 
perience, as the publicity agent of the 
Board of Cooperation it is expected that 
the vital news of all matters connected 
wtih the cooperative program will be 

(Continued on page 728) 
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PETE 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help worthy 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, their 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

_ If you prefer or need the income while you 
live we shall be glad to have you take an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) 
whereby you will receive a high and safe re- 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime. At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information. 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate name) 


A PERMANENT INCOME 


on one or two lives can be provided 
through our 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 


For further information write to 
MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs, N. R. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs, 

Smith, 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. T. E. Adams, 


The Officers at Headquarters are: 


Foreign Secretary—Mabelle Rae McVeigh 
Administrative Secretary— 
Mrs, L. J. P. Bishop. 
Treasurer—Alice M, Hudson, 


Wood. 
H. W. 


Headquarters 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational publishing house for the 
extension of the kingdom through the printed 
Word, Religious Education, and Sunday school 
development, 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


We will advance the subscription 14 months 
- instead of 12 months. 
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News From Our Mission 
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furnished to our people in true repor- 

torial style and with so much of human 

interest as will induce the people to ee aN ; 

read it, to be informed and thereby re- 2 a Hie 8 © R ] D I ° C di | 

ceive inspiration to act with enthusiasm : —— a ly ay nvitation ards 

and intelligence in working with the 

board for the fullest realization of the Sexe me 3 A delightful series of post-cards for Rally Day 

plans and objectives set up at Milwaukee. sags " in the ae a peree! pn lee Perens 
illi i i ; aes 6 ohne lithographed in colors an esigned especially 

ral 2 . The a grap : ; 
ence aes Bares ties is poe Fe for the department in which they are to be used | 
secretary S ; 


in his office all summer directing the 2s BS Soe No. 930. For Cradle Roll. A design of a Mother and. 
affairs of the society during the absence PO, . ; Baby with a very beautiful and ornate back- 
of the business manager, Mr. Harvey E. Da fvally ay 1 : ground. The Mother is preparing the baby for 
Cressman who is in Europe where he Rally Day. 
went to attend the World Sunday School : No. 931. For Cradle Roll and Beginners. A design 
Convention, after which he and Mrs. - ; showing a group of children who all appear happy 
Cressman are touring the continent. Dr. Ve : in the thought that they will be on hand at Rally 
Gilbert N. Brink, general secretary, is See Day. 
also absent, spending his vacation on the yD eh * No. 932. For Beginners. The design shows a boy 
Pacific Coast. Ree and a girl who are just receiving a Rally Day in- 
; ‘Ne : vitation card carried to them by their pet dog 
from the postman. 
Sets Wea aan No. 933. For Primary Boys and Girls. Here the 
The Saving Sense : Radio Message is being broadcast to the children 
everywhere to come to Rally Day. A very pleas-| 
ing design and very opportune at this time. 

A Chinese Saliaats for a job wrote No. 875. For Junior Boys and Girls. Boy and girl 
as follows: “Sir—I am Wong. I can : holding banner on which is printed Rally Day. 
drive a typewriter with good noise and : very boy and & Bg Message for the day is on each side of the card. 
my English is great. My last job has Day No. 848. For Young People and Seniors. Landscape 
left itself from me, for the good rea- oS = scene showing church, with appropriate message. 
son that the large man is dead. It was é‘ No, 849. For Adults, Interior of church with pews 
on account of no fault of mine. So hon- and window in beautiful colors. 
orable sir, what about it? If I can be 
of use to you I will arrive on some date 
that you should guess.”—Boston Transcript. 


$1.25 a Hundred 


Assorted as desired 


William was seated alone in the train 
on his return from a vacation spent with 
his grandmother. A very tall and very i : 
fat man seated himself opposite Wil- s ary tee END for a copy of our illustrated 
liam, completely filling the seat. Wil- Rally Day circular listing services, 
liam gazed steadfastly at the fat man un- invitation cards, collection envelopes, 


til at last the man became annoyed and j : and other supplies for RALLY DAY, 
snapped, “Don’t stare so.” 


“Please, sir,” said William, “there’s 
no place else to look.” 


Mtarpare is oniy sen years ota, oa {| Bile | ‘The American Baptist Publication Social 


sometimes quite naughty. On one oc- 


casion her” molhee hontai ane acl CS . ; 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


ticularly impressive, said, “Dion’t you CMP AG Fo 16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
know that if you keep on doing so many 2 sits 125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
naughty things your children will be 1107 McGee Street, Kansas City. 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
naughty, too?” ff 


Margaret dimpled, and cried triumph- 
antly, “Oh, mother, now you've given 
yourself away! end TP IE ws Magazine. 


Lige—“Did yo’ hear about that cullud Member of OTTAWA UNIVERSITY e100. 07 per re 
man what died f’um eatin’ too many North Central (Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas | 


watahmillions?2” iati 
uae = Association College of arts and science. Conservatory of music. Coeducational, 
\astus.—" loo many watahmillions? I Christian, endowed, emphasizes thoroughness of work and develop- 
didn’t know de ywas dat many.”—Lutheran Baie Si ake ate 


Young Folks. Offers degrees of B. A., B. Sc., B. Mus, 


‘ah : . Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, superior equipment, new 
he ferryman, while plying over a science hall and new, up-to-date gymnasium, syeeine pool, = 

Stream whicl eG ral? : tensive library, carefully selected faculty. Pre-professional cou 

ted ;. ch was only slightly agi- leading to medicine, law, engineering, journalism, business and com- 

ated, was asked by a timid lady in merce, agriculture, industrial chemistry, ministry, education, 

his boat whether any persons were ever 


lost in that river. 


“Oh, no,” said the man, 
F 2 “we always 
F i lleti rth information, write 
finds ae again the next d: ay rey onde Sept. 16th or free pictorial bulletin and further in re 
An swers Pres, ERDMANN §S . 


Special attention to training of religious and social workers, high 
Opens school teachers, piano, violin, voice and home economics, 
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| THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE TANNER 
| HIS is thought to be the dwelling place of one “Simon a 
| tanner....whose house is by the seaside,” with whom Peter 


abode many days in Joppa. “Peter went up to the housetop to 
pray....and he beheld heaven opened, and a certain vessel de- 
scending on him, like a great sheet, let down by four corners on 
the earth.” 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Rev. M. E. Bollen has resigned his 
pastorate at Fullerton, Caliiee tosaccept 
the position of professor of public speak- 
ing at Linfield college. Rev. Perry | be 
Mitchell has resigned the pastorate of 
the Burbank church, Calif. 


The Seaside Home at Cape May Point, 
N. J., is chiefly supported by Pres- 
pyterian women of Philadelphia but it 
ministers to people of all creeds and is 
now in the forty-fifth year of its work. 
This summer it has entertained more 
than 1000 mothers and children on fort- 
night vacations. 


Forty-one rural pastors of Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Episcopal, Friend, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Reformed 


churches attended a two weeks’ summer 
school for rural pastors at Cornell Uni- 
first of its kind in New 
York state. Religious education, the vil- 
lage, the larger parish, church architec- 
ture, administration and recreation were 
siudied, accompanied by open discussion. 

After having spent the month of Aug- 
ust with his family at Loomis Lake, Pa., 
Rev. M. H. Jones of Pittston, Pa., will 
occupy his pulpit the first Sunday in Sep- 


versity, the 


Seabed During the summer the church 
building has undergone numerous im- 
provements. The old belfry has been 
replaced by a modern brick construc- 


tion. Electric lights have been installed, 
and other interior improvements made. 
It has been done on the pay-as-you-go 
plan. 

“We gladly welcome you to our church 


home, trusting that if you are seeking 
Christ you will find him here, if sor- 
rowing you will receive comfort, if trou- 


bled in spirit you will gain the blessing 


of peace. If discouraged you will re- 
joice in hope, if friendless find com- 


panionship and Christian love. That these 
and other blessings may be your portion 
is our prayer.” This is the sympathetic 
greeting that every person attending 
City Park church, Denver, Col., receives 
whether or not he waits for a hand 
shake at the door, as it appears on the 
front of the church calendar. 


Mrs. E. L. Krumreig, wife of Rev. E. 
L. Krumreig, pastor of Bethel church, 
Pittsburgh, was seriously injured in Den- 
ver, where she was visiting their son 
Edward. On Aug. 7, while boarding a 
street-car, Mrs. Krumreig was hit by an 
automobile and crushed between two 
cars. She was taken to the hospital and 
later to her son’s home. Bethel church, 
upon receiving notice of the accident, re- 
leased the pastor and he is in Denver 
by the bedside of his wife who is slowly 
recovering. During Mr. Krumreig’s ab- 
sence, the pulpit will be supplied by Rev. 
W. A. Rupert of Crafton, Pa., who on 
various occasions has served the church 
in supply capacity and has a host of 
friends in the church. Mr. Krumreig ex- 
pects to be back by the first Sunday in 
« September. : 


Rev. Chas. T. Goodsell, pastor of the 
First church, Lafayette, Ind., wishes the 
names of any Baptist students or stu- 
dents from Baptist families who plan to 
attend Purdue university this fall. He 
may be addressed at 1020 Brown street. 
It is the desire of First church to be of 
help to such young men and women. 

The First church of Long Beach, Cal., 
Rev. George D. Knights, pastor, has 
completed a new building for one of its 
Sunday-school missions in a rapidly de- 
veloping section of the city, the building 
and lot costing in excess of $25,000. The 
Sunday school is already a thrifty one 
with 293 in attendance on the last Sun- 
day in July. Evangelistic services, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Florence Hermiston and 
Mrs. Dena Gray Stover, were held in the 
new building. First church has another 
mission Sunday school in the harbor sec- 
tion that is doing a good piece of work. 
The church conducted two _ vacation 
Bible schools—one in the home school 
and the other in the Gaviota mission 
field, the attendance in both cases being 
over 200. Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Silke, 
religious education directors of the 
church, were in charge. 


The Sacrament of Work 


| BEae: thy bended knees thank 
God for work. 
Work—once man’s penance, now 
his high reward! 
For work to do and strength to do 
the work 
We thank thee—Lord! 


Since outcast Adam toiled to make 


a home, 

The primal curse a blessing has 
become; 

Man in his toil finds recompense 
for loss; 


A workless world had known no 
Christ nor cross. 


Some toil for love and some for 
simple greed, 

Some reap a harvest past their ut- 
most need; 

More in their less find truer hap- 
piness, 

And all, in work, relief from bit- 
terness. 


A toiler with his hands was God’s 
own Son; 

Like his, to him be all thy work 
well done. 

None so forlorn as he that hath 
no work, 

None so abiect as he that work 
doth shirk, 


Upon thy bended knees thank God 


for work. 

In workless days all ills and evils 
lurk, 

For work to do and strength to do 
the work, 

We thank thee—Lord. 


—John 


en | 


Oxenham. 
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Dr. Howard M. Freas, a graduat, 
Colgate University, leaves early in {| 
tember for the Belgian Congo. H) 
being sent out as a missionary by: 
First church of Bridgeport, Conn., } 
assumes his entire financial support} 


Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, pastor | 
Hyde Park church, Chicago, will pri 
at Westminster, London, on mae | 


September. Early in October he lei 
London for India. 


Two hundred and fifty young Fri« 
met in the fifteenth annual young Fri« 
general conference at Richmond, | 
July 25 to Aug. 4, the object of| 
conference being to study the vari 
problems facing young people in} 
world today. They registered a 
viction that * ‘it is impossible for a; 
to end war.” They also expressed § 
pathy with the Japanese in connect 
with the exclusion act. 


1 


If a prayer meeting can be madi 
mean all that the calendar of the Bai 
Temple, Charleston, W. Va., claims\ 
its prayer meeting it would doub} 
result in “standing room only.” Thi 
what the calendar says ‘‘our prayer né 
ing can do for you”: It can make, 
enjoy your religion. It can make‘ 
glad in your Father’s world. 
make you forget your troubles. It; 
give you faith in God and man. Its 
make you a great help to your chi 
It can help you to overcome your til 
tations. It can teach you to pray| 
can make you feel at home in } 
church. It can make you see the jk 
in your fellow Christians. It can 1 
you sympathetic, loving, kind, stin 
fearless and true. Get the habit. @ 
regularly. Take a part. 


Prof. John Merle Coulter, head of 
department of botany at the Unive! 
of Chicago, lectured during the re 
Toronto meeting of the British Assi 
tion for the Advancement of Scienc! 
the progress of botanical study ani 
search in China, as he saw it durinjh 
recent five months’ visit. The mos 
portant botanical work, Professor i 
ter said, is being conducted at the’ 
tional Southeastern University of a 
king and at Nanking University. | 
notable in being concerned chiefly | 
practical problems in developing? 
natural resources of the country. | 
College of Agriculture of Southeat 
University at present has one large 
periment station and nine substa)! 
all well equipped. The principal i‘ 
cal enterprises now under way in 
include a complete collection of th 
tive plants of central China, not if 
for purposes of classification but 
as sources of valuable raw materialé 
drugs; reforestation, for most of 
is completely denuded of trees; imp 
ment of vegetables and of cotton4 
problems of plant disease. 5 


‘| 
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‘he Southern foreign mission board 
| received from Miss Varena Brown 
Anderson, S. C., the money to send 
. ten new missionaries, providing for 
,ipment and traveling expenses and 
fir support. 

at the opening session of the Inter- 
Jional Labor Conference, held recently 
jaeneva, Switzerland, the home of in- 
eiational conferences, a unanimous 
4e was taken to place a memorial to 
Aiodrow Wilson in the building now 
jer erection for the international labor 
fce in Geneva. 

‘en thousand women and girls con- 
ited with the Young Women’s Chris- 
| Association is the record of those 
"y attended summer conferences this 
(r. The object of these conferences 
* to learn how to serve beiter the 
tian race. The child labor amend- 
jit, a federal department of education, 
/ proposed equal rights amendment, 
!ormity in state marriage and divorce 
is, the maternity and infancy acts, leg- 
/tion to remedy legal discriminations 
enst women, the minimum wage and 
:ligration, are a few of the questions 
}ussed and on some of them decisions 
ie reached. 


joncerning the recent passing of Prof. 
ward Scheve, of Grinnell, Iowa, Dr. 
‘W. Beaven writes: “The world has 
| a fine artist; the church a royal 
listian, and thousands of us feel that 
(have lost a true friend. Professor 
i Mrs, Scheve became members of the 
se Avenue Baptist church something 
( one and one-half years before Dr. 
ves death, when he was acting as 
bly organist for the Lake Avenue 
irch while the regular organist was on 
je Of absence. He was on his sab- 
ical year of absence from Grinnell 
jege where he held the position of 
‘essor of theory and composition, and 
‘uetor in organ in the school of 
lic. He was widely known through- 
the country, particularly in Baptist 
jes, and also abroad. His father had 
closely identified with the Baptist 


( 
ik in Germany and during my recent 
|to Germany I crossed his trail, as 
1 as that of his father in the First 
|ist church of Berlin; also in the Bap- 
|Church of Stuttgart “where Dr. 
ive’s sister resides, one of his broth- 
iis a minister at Volmarstein, Ger- 
ly, and his sister Berthe, is the wife 
.€ president of the Baptist Seminary 
Tamburg. “He was a loyal-spirited 
Stian gentleman, and left a bene- 
upon all who knew him. He was 
‘mposer of international reputation. 
ratorios have been produced by the 
most musical organizations of this 
try, including the New York Sym- 
'y Orchestra. He was at one time 
itm £0 to Warsaw in Poland to 
jt the assembled choirs of the 
ches of Warsaw in rendering one of 
‘wn compositions. He lived in his 
> but through it he became a min- 
of the great King whose praises 
ang. The world has all too few 
He artists like Prof. Scheve and 
ak for a great many when I pay this 
€ of appreciation to his memory.” 


| 


} 
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The Hemet church (Calif.), Rev. C. L 
Davenport pastor, held special services 
June 9-July 6, under the leadership of 
Rolland Butler of Minneanolis. Of the 
125 conversions forty-eight expressed a 
preference for the Baptist church, and 
twenty have already been received. 


ERDMANN SMITH 


Erdmann Smith, A. B., A. M., LL.D on 
July 1, assumed his duties as president 
of Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan., 
succeeding Dr. S. E. Price, who retired 
after 18 years of active service to the 
university. Dr. Smith was dean and 
vice-president of Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity during 1907-1921: head of the 
department of education, 1915-1921, act- 


ing president, 1908-1909, 1919. From 
1921-1924 he was head of the depart- 
ment of education of William Jewell 
College. 
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Rev. Joseph Harrison has resigned the 
combined pastorate of the Congregatioval 


ae 


church at Holland and_ the Baptist 
church at Wales, Mass., to accept a call 
to the Preston City, Conn. Baptist 
church. 


The building of the Mexican mission 
at Oxford, Calif., was rededicated Aug. 
10, after being repaired and enlarged to 
meet the needs of the growing work. 
Dr. Harper, state convention secretary, 
Rev. E. R. Brown, director of Spanish- 
speaking work, Rey. Benjamin Urquidi of 
Santa Barbara, and Pastor Bledsoe of 
Oxnard took part in the services. 


Not every summer resort, though the 
church stands beneath towering pines and 
delicious air from the sea blows through 
it, can gather a Sunday morning au- 
dience of 500 or more, but Ocean Park, 
Me., can. Great preachers speak vital 
messages, and the management sees to 
it that some fine quartet from Boston 
or beyond, gives a concert on Saturday 
evening so as to be present to lead 
the great chorus on Sunday morning. 
Among recent preachers are Dr. af 
Stanley Durkee of Washington, and Dr. 
Herbert Johnson of Boston. At the 
close of the service over 100 people 
remain for the Bible class, taught by 
Ocean Park’s own Dr. Anthony, who 
was loaned for a little time to New 
York, because of New York’s greater 
need. The new memorial library was 
dedicated Aug 11. The missionary con- 
ference, the seaside Chautauqua, and 
other programs of significance have 
brought a large number to the Park, 
The school of methods, held for the 
last ten days of August, has come to 
be the great event of the year, when 
there gather over 1000 of the most 
promising young people of our churches. 
Ocean Park is becoming a vital force for 
real Christianity. 


The city of Fitchburg, Mass., is alive 
with preparations for a city-wide mis- 
sion that will be held Sept. 14-21. This 
mission is being arranged and executed 
by theological students from the differ- 
ent denominations and by undergraduates 
from Eastern colleges. It was inspired 
by the belicf that the worid as never 
before needs the gospel of Jesus Christ 
applied to present-day conditions: necds 


more men and women who are conse- 
crated and contagious Christians; that 
the gospel offers a challenge to the 


youth of today to carry this nlessage 
of a richer life to those who are un- 
touched by the forces of organized re- 
ligion. The students who are to assem- 
ble in Fitchburg have accepted this chal- 
lenge and are coming to bear witness, 
each in his own way, that the standards 
laid down by Christ are the only 
standards that lead to success, The stu- 
dent committee is arranging for sorne- 
thing like 500 meetings, conferences, and 
discussion groups for the eight days of 
the conference. Meetings will be held 
in the factories during the noon hours. 
In the evening groups of students will 
speak at various points in the center 
of the city. Conferences for young pco- 
ple will be held and also 
groups for adults. 


discussion 
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Ferme Park Baptist church, London, 
is planning the raising of a fund for 
Rev. Charles Brown who retires from 
the pastorate of that church on his sev- 
entieth birthday on Oct. 26. 


The work which has been done in the 
name of Robert McAll interdenomina- 
tionally is well known in America. It is 
good news to hear that in France this 
mission has probably won more men 
to a Christian life through its temper- 
ance work than by any other means. 
Rev. George T. Berry, field secretary 
for the American McAll Association, is 
in France to plan with French associates 
who direct the work there an exten- 
sion of its activities. One purpose of 
Mr. Berry’s visit is to help the McAll 
workers make provision for more and 
better buildings. “To set a human wreck 
upon his feet and keep him there is a 
concrete and prophetic example of the 
power of the gospel,” writes Mr. Berry. 
“Hundreds of families have become 
habitues at the mission’s services and 


their home life entirely transformed be- 
cause the husband and father has been 
from his 


redeemed evil habits.” 


J. ARTHUR HURLEY 


For many years the Baptists, physi- 
cally speaking, were overshadowed by 
other fine church edifices at Storm Lake, 
Ta., but this is no longer true. A new 
building, regarded as one of the beautiful 
pieces of architecture in the city, was 
dedicated recently. Upon the advice of 
the Iowa state convention, Rev. J. Ar- 
thur Hurley was called to the pastorate 
of this church on the first of last Sep- 
tember. Dr. Hurley had already led 
three churches in building projects. He 
proved the right man for Storm Lake. 
A building which, with furnishings, cost 
$27,500 now represents the church prop- 
erty. But the fruit of his labors is 
manifested in other ways. On a recent 
Sunday seventeen persons were baptized 
and on a following Sunday thirty-six 
received the hand of fellowship. 


Rev. R. F. Bresnahan is one of the 
supply pastors at the Calvary church, 
Trenton, N. J., for August. Mr. Bresna- 
han has held several successful pastor- 
ates in the state of New Jersey among 
which are eight years at Hamburg and 
three years at Pearl street, Bridgeton. 
He is now living in the vicinity of Tren- 
ton engaged in publishing certain church 
and Bible helps and open to supply work 
on Sundays. He may be addressed at 
P. O. Box 627, Trenton, N. J. 


Gypsy Smith will hold a long season 
of evangelistic meetings in London. 
From October into the early spring he 
has engagements in various parts of 
London. Speaking of his work he says: 
“T have had a great innings, and I never 
felt better or younger for my work than 
at this moment. It seems to me as 
though there never was a time or place 
where the people are more ready for 
the gospel than in London today. I have 
no magician’s wand and I am no quack. 
I have but the old message and the 
only message that is going to save the 
world. I am an old-fashioned preacher 
of the only gospel that saved you and 
me, and I know no other.” 


Rev. James C. Hill of Detroit, Mich., 
accepted a unanimous call to _ the 
Park Avenue church, McKeesport, Pa., 
and entered upon his new field of labor 
on Sunday, Aug. 10. Mr. Hill is a gradu- 
ate of Shurtleff College and of Rochester 
Theological Seminary. Mrs. Hill, is a 
graduate of the same institutions and is 
the first woman to receive the degree 
of bachelor of divinity from Rochester 
Seminary. She is the daughter of Rev 
Dr. E. L. Krumrieg, pastor of Bethel 
Baptist church, Pittsburgh. During his 
ministry with the Ferndale church, De- 
troit, Mr. Hill, added 135 members 
to the church. At a farewell reception 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Hill on Aug. 5, 
their many friends presented them with 
a purse of $100 and good wishes for suc- 
cess in their new field of labor. The 
Park Avenue church is looking to the 
future for great progress. 
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Rev. and Mrs. W. N. Reynolds of t 
Church of Parkerton, Wyo., will spe; 
the month of September in Rhode Isla 
and Connecticut. 

Postmaster General New recently ma 
the statement that one billion dolla 
a year is lost by the people of t 
United States who purchase fraudule 
securities through the mail. Well, Ba 
tists need not look far for safe inve; 
ments. 

Rev. A. M. Stansel has resigned 
pastor of the First church of Struthe 
Ohio. When Mr. Stansel went to tl 
pastorate four years ago the church ceo 
sisted of fourteen members worshipi: 
wherever a place could be found. T 
church now has a membership of 150,a 
has a building of its own the cost 
which is over $10,000. Mr. Stansel h 
not accepted another pastorate as y 
Any church wishing to communicate wy 
him may write to him at 130 Morris) 
Ave. 

“Why go to church?” asks the calt 
dar of the First church, Shawnee, Ok; 
Rev. J. B. Lawrence, pastor, and th 
proceeds to give some reasons for goii) 
among which are: “Every Christian mi 
show his colors. The promise of God} 
that as our days demand so shall ¢ 
strength be. Nothing can more imn} 
diately and effectively rebuke the fori 
of wickedness in this city than for | 
of God’s people to line up 100 per cit 
for the churches. You ought to go) 
church because the church is the tab} 
nacle of the Most High and God as 
you to worship with him there. |] 
cause by staying away from church yh 
lend your influence to the forces maki 
for the destruction of the kingdom? 
God. Because your family and yit 
neighbors are reading you more tli 
they are reading their Bibles, and wt 
you think of Christianity is shown me 
by what you do than by what you si 
Because you are not dealing fairly wi 
your brethren and sisters, in leaving thi 
to carry your part of the church wi 
as well as their own.” 


(Continued on page 747) 
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Snapshots and Blueprints 


\NYBODY can take a snapshot, but it requires an 
| engineer to make a blueprint. “All social pro- 
48 is a problem in engineering, and the trouble 
j1 us is that with respect to industrial ideals we 
(strong on snapshots but weak on blueprints.” 
(3 quotation from a report of a committee of the 
sional Conference of Social Work puts into a color- 
‘sentence a whole volume of wisdom not only on 
astrial questions but also on problems affecting 
ther lines of human organization and effort. It 
1 easy matter to sit in a swivel chair that rests on 
lgh-priced rug in a pastor’s comfortable study or 
r’s sanctum and write abstractions in the form 
cademic ideals for the consumption of hearers and 
“ers who know little or nothing about the concrete 
ities which men must face in the economic world. 
‘ who direct or who try to direct public opinion are 
ys in danger of playing the Pharisees of whom 
‘Master said, “All things therefore whatsoever 
( bid you, these do and observe; but do not ye 
ir their works; for they say, and do not.” No 
pt the Pharisee took an extravagant measure of 
(faction out of the fact that his ideals were high 
(the ethics of his teaching irreproachable; but it 
aot seem to dawn upon him that both ideals and 
S May become a burdensome injustice when 
2d upon people who are struggling with-the actual 
ition as it exists. 
uke for example the mooted question of a living 
2. A snapshot taken of this matter will reveal 
ice the ease with which the whole intricate ques- 
‘may be settled. A living wage is simply enough 
bo live on with a margin to lay by for a rainy day. 
‘when we come to make a blueprint of it a score 
coblems rise up to demand solution. U pon what 
dard or standards shall the living wage be based? 
’ Shall the minimum wage be established? What 
yorts and what luxuries shall be added to neces- 
1s in computing a living wage and what shall be 
it necessities? How shall wages be affected by 
‘markets? What shall be a fair scale of wages 
laen engaged in a certain industry when measured 
he creative genius that manages the business as 
dared with the necessary manual labor involved 
‘oduction? Who shall determine the living wage 
» Yailroad president or a railroad switchman? 


| 


| 


Is it therefore impossible to arrive at some working 
basis upon which a living wage may be established ? 
We think not. But we insist that the whole matter 
must be approached by employer and employe in a 
spirit of frankness and with an honest effort to reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement when all the facts 
are taken into consideration and when the joint re- 
sponsibility for the efficient continuance of the specific 
industry is fully shared. 

There are other questions of industry which seem 
equally easy to the people who enjoy the pastime of 
taking snapshots. There is the vexed question of col- 
lective bargaining. Shall a man be free to sell his 
skill and physical energy to the highest bidder, and 
Shall employers be free to buy labor in the open 
market without being compelled to deal with the 
agents and rules of a labor union? On the surface a 
snapshot will reveal only one answer to this question 
and that is affirmative. But the engineer who knows 
the underlying strata will be cautious about what he 
Says until his careful survey enables him to speak 
with some authority. And the survey is in progress, 
the experiment is being made, the facts are being 
classified and interpreted. It is being discovered by 
labor that the dogma that every employer must rec- 
ognize a union is meaningless unless the end for 
which the union is recognized is worthy and neces- 
sary. At the same time it is being revealed to em- 
ployers that a blind stand against unionism is based 
upon prejudice and self-interest rather than upon the 
desire for socially creative effort. 

The question of arbitration is in the same category. 
Of course there can be no argument against arbitra- 
tion as an ideal of action between employer and em- 
ploye. Strikes and lockouts are barbarous and be- 
long to the jungle. A snapshot on arbitration leaves 
no margin for anything else as a working basis for 
the mutual settlement of all labor difficulties. So clear 
is the logic of this ideal that there are not a few who 
advocate making arbitration compulsory by law. But, 
again, when the engineer appears with his blueprint 
of arbitration the snapshot looks like a penny post- 
card, for the blueprint reveals the fact that arbitra- 
tion to be any value at all must be mutually volun- 
tary. If men are compelled to go to work and if em- 
ployers are forced to put men to work upon any other 
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basis than common satisfaction and good-will they 
might as well remain apart, because only on this spir- 
itual foundation can industry be established. 

And so we return to our proposition that it is the 
blueprint we need in industry. This is our message 
for Labor Day. The pastime of taking snapshots may 
be pleasant but it solves no problems. The blueprint 
carefully traced and just as carefully followed will 
build the bridges and keep open the highway of jus- 
tice and friendship between employer, employe and 
the public. 


Think Again 

ORDS, like people, become strangely mixed in 

their family relations from generation to gen- 
eration. There are many words in the Bible that 
have an entirely different significance today from 
what they had originally. Such a word is repentance. 
Coming down through the Latin of the Vulgate its 
pure and primary meaning was lost as it took on the 
form of penitence and penance. In the minds of most 
people repentance is associated with sorrow for sins, 
pain of remorse and an attempt to make amends. But 
in the New Testament the word metanoia, which is 
translated “repentance,” is primarily a symbol of men- 
tal action and not of emotional reaction. “God com- 
mands men everywhere to repent,” was Paul’s state- 
ment to the Athenians. This does not mean that God 
commands men everywhere to be sorry, to weep, to do 
penance for sin, because emotions are not controlled 
by commands. Emotions are the effects of causes 
that lie back of the feelings in mental processes and 
attitudes. Therefore when the command to repent is 
given it means, “Think again.” A command like 
that can be obeyed because a normal man can always 
think when he cannot always weep unless his lachry- 
mose gland is near the surface. 

Thinking, feeling, willing, is the old order in which 
these three functions of personal action were placed, 
and experience and observation bear out the logic 
of it. We first think, if we are intelligent. John the 
Baptist began his mission by calling upon the people 
to “think again,” and Jesus took up the same message 
as he entered upon his ministry. When the people 
cried out, “What must we do?” after the heart-search- 
ing sermon of Peter at Pentecost, he repeated the les- 
son learned from the Master, “Think again.” All 
this emphasis was necessary because the people had 
ceased to think for themselves on matters of religion, 
content to rest in the traditions handed down by the 
elders. Any attempt at thinking freely was summar- 
ily met with taboos on the part of static religious au- 
thorities which lived on precedents and hated pro- 
gress. Therefore when men with courage called upon 
the people to think again the scribes and Pharisees 
immediately set up an organized system of opposition. 

Thinking again has always met the opposition of 
the spirit of things as they are. Prophets and mar- 
tyrs who dared to “think again” and give voice and 
action to their convictions based upon the renewal of 
their minds felt the cruel thrusts of this opposition. 
But all the progress of Christianity in the world is 
traceable to men and women intelligent enough to 
think in straight lines, progressive enough to change 
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their minds, and courageous enough to suit their a, 
tions to the new point of view. Luther repented | 
the true sense of thinking again when he discover 
that the just shall live by faith, and upon this dj 
covery he launched the Protestant Reformatio| 
Carey repented when he thought carefully throu; 
the fogs of a deterministic theology and came out in) 
the clear atmosphere of the responsibility of t: 
church for the evangelization of the world. Judsi 
on his way to India reviewed his position on certa| 
points of Christian doctrine and came out a Bapti) 
And still men are thinking, changing their minds, aj) 
finding the larger horizons. 

But there is nothing more dangerous than thinki} 
unless it be the lack of it. The finest things in ¢) 
world are always in peril of being abused. Liber’ 
lives not far from the border line of license, love: 
always being threatened by lust, faith has to fig: 
against fanaticism, and thinking free is forever sha! 
owed by free thought. But shall we quit thinki: 
because it is dangerous to think? Shall we not rath; 
bring back the good old doctrine of repentance : 
its original significance and give it the primary ple: 
and prominence which it originally had in the min; 
try of our Lord? How to think is of far greater 1: 
portance than what to think, for if we know how! 
think we shall soon come to know what to think. “ 
think without confusion clearly” is the first of t: 
four things which Henry van Dyke puts in his “T} 
ord true.” But a man may think mathematica) 
without confusion clearly, and yet fail to think w) 
the color which imagination gives to thinking. 1 
printer managed to think logically and literally wh 
he changed the lines of the poet to read, “Sermons! 
books, stones in the running brooks, and good! 
everything,” but he failed to think with the color at 
vision necessary to see “sermons in stones, books! 
the running brooks, and good in everything,” at 
because he had not seen the sermon in the stone af 
the book in the brook, he had not seen either the st« 
or the brook in their inner meaning. | 

But if this printer ever came to think again | 
would probably see his mistake and avoid the Sa‘ 
error in the future. That is true repentance. 1k 
Master was painfully conscious of the need of thit 
ing clearly and colorfully among his followers. Hi 
often he cried out, “He that hath ears to hear lethi 
hear,” meaning, “Let him that can think, think, ? 
view and discriminate.” This is still the need of (} 
times. To think again on the vital question of ' 
ligion, calmly review the heated arguments of t 
ology, carefully scan world conditions, industriou! 
study the best solution of the many problems, P’ 
sonal, social, ecclesiastical, industrial and politi 
that call for sane and sympathetic treatment, ¢ 
then bring the net results into the court of pull 
opinion, is the need of each generation, and especi’! 
of this generation which lives in a world of scient! 
knowledge and invention where distance is anm! 
lated and the isolation of any nation is impossilé 
Personal repentance is still necessary as a fundam! 
tal condition of personal salvation; but social repel 
ance is no less necessary to the salvation of the wo 
and to repent means, “Think again.” 


| 
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THAT is the function of the church 
| in industry? Let us first elimin- 
} certain things that the church can- 
1 rightly be expected to do. 
"he church cannot create machinery 
f, the state—This is so obvious when 
‘ted that it seems scarcely worth re- 
/ding. And yet we find about us 
/istantly the allegation that the church 
< recalcitrant, if, indeed, it be not 
rged that the church has failed, be- 
-se it has not solved the problem. 
jriously enough, too, the charge is 
erally made by the very people who 
| most emphatic in demanding the 
/aplete separation between church and 
‘te. Now if that separation is to be 
) e 
.intained—and all of us are determined 
It it shall be—the church must not 
) blamed for declining to assume any 
it of the responsibility that it would 
ye assumed, as a matter of course, 
} centuries ago. The state, not the 
‘rch, must create the machinery for 
|monizing the differences between 
jital, labor and the public. 

The Friend of Every One 
he church cannot be made the advo- 
12 for one class of people as dis- 
iquished from another  class—Here, 
in, there is constantly the assumption 
ide to the contrary. We are told that 
| church is a “bulwark of capitalism.” 
| are admonished that it must be made 
| “friend of labor.” As a matter of fact 
| charge is untrue and the admonition 
wise except to the extent that the 
!rch must be the friend—because its 
12 relation should be that of spiritual 
‘ther—to everybody. 
“he one thing that the church may 
\ do is to divide men into classes and 
‘sympathize with the one class rather 
'n with the other. Indeed the church 
ws and must know no distinction be- 
'en its children. 
“ong before democracy was dreamed 
n the state, the church was practising 
iS a matter of course. In medieval 
ituries, when autocracy was at its 
“st, the peasant’s son could become 
(e, and so occupy a position higher 
a that of emperor. The church should 
iw no caste distinctions; and the 
*e of capitalist or of organized labor 
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is not one whit better than that of 
feudal lord or of landed aristocracy. Well 
wrote good Bishop Coxe a half century 
ago: 
Our mother 
child 

To honour before the rest, 

But she singeth the same for mighty 
kings 

And the veriest babe on her breast: 
And the bishop goes down to his nar- 

row bed 

As the ploughman’s child is laid, 
And alike she blesseth the dark-browed 

serf 

And the chief in his robe arrayed. 

The church cannot become the propa- 
gandist for any social or political pro- 
gram.—It is difficult for many to see 
why. On what they deem to be suffi- 
cient reasoning, they accept for them- 
selves certain policies or programs which 
they believe essential for the well-being 
of the nation—socialism or anti-social- 
ism, the single tax, organized labor, 
sovietism, prohibition, or any other pro- 
gram, good or bad, wise or unwise. 
Believing in such a program themselves, 
they assume that their reasoning should 
also be that of the church, and that 
the church should be committed to it. 
On the contrary it is no part of the 
duty of the church to sanction particular 
programs looking even to better social 
conditions. Its part is to proclaim prin- 
ciples and leave to the state, which, 
ideally, would mean its own enlighten- 
ed children functioning in another 
sphere, the formulation of those prin- 
ciples in a program or policy. So also 
the church cannot attempt to suggest 
how its own children should vote. 


What the Church Can Do. 


Having thus eliminated certain things 
that the church cannot or ought not 
to do, let us seek to discover what is 
the church’s function in relation to in- 
dustry. 

The church should impress the sense 
of personal responsibility alike upon em- 
bloyers and upon employes—Men are 
created as units and as units they will 
be judged. They cannot merge their 
personality into a group or their per- 
sonal responsibility into group respon- 


the church hath 


never a 


State, 
dc 
| of candidates for public office. 


I engage: 


AMP WN 


A Citizen’s Faith 


| BELIEVING in government of the people, by the people, and for the people, and ; 
Recognizing my obligations to honor the will of Christ and promote the common well-being 


ie Function of the Church jn Industry 


sibility. Where the collective “employer” 
is an almost infinite number of small 
stockholders it is not easy for any one 
of them to exercise or even to visualize 
his responsibility. No doubt that re- 
sponsibility is limited in the sight of 
God by his opportunity to exercise the 
small modicum of influence that he has. 
In such corporations it may perhaps be 
said that the corporate conscience will 


function in the directorate rather than 
among the stockholders. But the di- 
rectors certainly, and the stockholders 


where they have the opportunity, must 
account as individuals for the manner 
in which the corporation is administered 
with relation both to employes and to 
the public. The fundamental difficulty in 
applying Christian principles to corpora- 
tion activities is the impersonal char- 
acter of the latter. But impersonality 
cannot be permitted in the realm of social 
or moral activity. There is not an abuse 
in all industry for which personal action 
Or personal neglect is not responsible. 
The Individual and the Group 

This applies quite as truly to the em- 
ploye as to the employer. The former 
cannot merge his responsibility into that 
of his union. Indeed the abuses in the 
labor union system, which at the pres- 
ent time seem to be dragging the whole 
body of organized labor down to de- 
struction, would very largely be obviated 
if it were well known that honorable 
men in a union would withdraw in a 
body if the union should be committed 
by those who manage its affairs to dis- 
honorable or improper actions. As one 
reads the shameful story of union after 
union, such as has lately been revealed 
in New York and in Chicago, he wonders 
what can be the secret of that false 
loyalty that prevents honorable men 
among their membership from denounc- 
ing the things that are done in the 
name of the union, which is equivaient 
to saying in the name of all and of each 
of its members individually. The labor 
union cannot be saved unless honorable 
men belonging to it make it perfectly 
clear that they will not stand for dis- 
honorable tactics; that they will them- 
selves withdraw from unions that are 
dishonorably managed. For one man 


through the 


To inform myself about public questions, the principles and policies of political parties and the qualifications 


To vote according to my conscience in every election, primary and general, at which I am entitled to vote. 
To obey the law even though I may not be in sympathy with all of its provisions. 

To accept jury service when called, and to seek a fair enforcement of all laws. 

To respect the right of others to hold and express convictions that may differ from my own. 

To regard my citizenship as a public trust, and through it to seek God’s kingdom and his justice. 


—Issued by Social Education Department of the Publication Society. 
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to adopt this attitude would mean his 
martyrdom; for the whole body of hon- 
orable men in a union to do so would 
be the salvation of organized labor. Hon- 
orable men of the unions who are 
acquiescing in dishonorable management 
are guilty before God and men of the 
crimes or misdemeanors that the union 
collectively commits, while they must 
also assume the chief responsibility for 
the inevitable downfall of the union sys- 
tem which must ensue if their own culp- 
able irresponsibility becomes general. 
The church cannot perform a more 
wholesome function in the realm of in- 
dustry than that of making concrete 
the teaching that individuals, whether 
as directors of a corporation or as mem- 
bers of a union, must assume responsibil- 
ity for the actions of the group. 


The church should define moral issues 
connected with industry—We sadly need 
a moral theology brought up to date. 
The church has a definite answer to all 
the mioral problems that relate to purely 
individual activities. It has no definite 
answer to the problems that grow out 
of the collective activities of the present 
day. Fundamental principles are the 
same, but the application of those prin- 
ciples to industrial problems is frequently 
not clear. The real difficulty is that 
nowhere in organized Christianity, so 
far as I can discover, is there, in general, 
a pastoral teaching such as will guide 
the layman in his corporate responsibil- 
ities, nor a standard held up by which 
he can test his own life. When we 
view such colossal illustrations of sin 
somewhere as we have in the West Vir- 
ginia coal field, be the responsibility 
where it may, and then realize that 
among both operators and workers there 
must be no inconsiderable number of 
Christian men who earnestly long for 
a guidance that the church is not giving 
them, we see what serious results fol- 
low this failure of the church to develop 
a satisfactory moral theology pertaining 
to the realm of industry. Even the ser- 
mons that we occasionally hear on in- 
dustrial topics seldom do more than 
show the amateur thinking of the 
preacher who, in the absence of au- 
thoritative text books, cannot give that 
helpful guidance which the people would 
welcome. No Savonarola arises to in- 
terpret a “Thus saith the Lord” to the 
twentieth century, and the questions are 
too deep and too intricate for local min- 
isters to answer from an inner conscious- 
ness that has not been schooled in the 
detail of the problem. 

Church Agencies Not Judicial Bodies. 

We have already explained why the 
church cannot perform a judicial function 
with respect to industrial disputes. The 
inquiry that may be made by various 
boards, then, becomes altogether inade- 
quate. They do not establish al] the 
facts. They gather many facts, indeed, 
but lacking the opportunity to correlate 
them properly, because certain of the 
facts are lacking, their conclusions are 
inadequate. Neither among employers 
nor among employes do we find, in fact, 
great respect for the conclusions that 
these ecclesiastical bodies have formu- 
lated from time to time; and since these 


conclusions purport, to some extent, to 
be the voice of the church, those who 
fail to pay the highest respect to them 
are necessarily placed in a position of 
antagonism to that very spiritual organ- 
ism whose real guidance they would pro- 
foundly welcome. I wish I could think 
that the cause of justice is forwarded 
by these special inquiries. JI do not. 
I believe, rather, that the influence which 
the church might have by laying stress 
upon principles of conduct is weakened, 
if not wholly lost, when her official 
bodies assume to themselves the function 
of grand juries or of judges. 


On the other hand I believe that such 
inquiries are useful when they proceed 
from disinterested secular sources. The 
Russell Sage Foundation and similar in- 
stitutions, have an opportunity in con- 
nection with industrial disturbances that 
does not conflict with fundamental 
duties. The difference between inquiry 
by such an institution and that by an 
official body of the church is that the 
former has no claim on the allegiance 
of parties to the dispute; the latter has. 
The former can make suggestions, can 
even err, and not commit others than 
their own few members to those sugges- 
tions or those errors; the latter cannot. 
It is much less serious for a voluntarily 
formed foundation to intervene in in- 
dustrial disputes and, possibly, to err in 
its conclusions or in its advice than for 
the church to do the same thing. For 
all in all, the church is you and me, 
the employer and the employed, not as 
individuals, but as knit into the mystical 
Body of Christ our Lord. If he, our Head 
and our Source of spiritual life, had 
desired that each local branch or board 
or cOmmission representing some small 
part of the Christian church should have 


Social Service Ideals 


OMEN who toil should receive 
equal pay with men for equal 


work. 
Widowed mothers with dependent 
children should be _ relieved 


from the necessity of exhaust- 
ing toil. 

Employers and employes are part- 
ners in industry and should 
share as partners in the enter- 
prise. 

Suitable provision should be made 
for the old age of workers and 
for those incapacitated by in- 
jury and sickness. 

Income received and benefits en- 
joyed should hold a direct re- 
lation to service rendered. 

The state which punishes vice 
should remove the _ causes 
which make men vicious. 

The bond of brotherhood is the 
final and fundamental fact and 
men are called to organize all 
life—ecclesiastical, civic, social, 
industrial—cn the basis of 
brotherhood. 

The help should be greatest where 
the need is sorest. 

What the few now are the many 

may become.—IJ/ssued by Social 
ena Commission of the N. 
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a supernatural illumination in deal} 
with such matters, in measure beyci 
what may be possessed by secular fo’ 
dations, he would have made the p| 
session of that faculty perfectly ¢] 
to the world, and the findings of s 
ecclesiastical bodies would long bef, 
this, have solved the problems of | 
dustry. In fact, however, one’s Christ, 
humility need not be developed to, 
extraordinary degree in order that | 
may perceive that, on the whole, | 
published results of various inquiries 
ecclesiastical bodies have not bh 
marked by greater wisdom, nor hj 
they approached greater inerrancy, tl; 
the inquiries of wholly secular tribun} 


Church Must Be Non-Partisan. | 


The church should be absolutely n\ 
partisan as between disputants—Here, 
the crux of the difficulty. In the we; 
we have the unhappy condition that wh 
an industrial disturbance occurs, one 7) 
of mankind immediately gives his sy 
pathy to the employers and another; 
the employes, though neither is in a) 
sition to base his sympathy on an, 
telligent knowledge of the rights | 
wrongs of the case. This is toleras 
though illogical, in an individual; ifj 
intolerable for the church.  Neit! 
employers nor employed have, as: 
class, so universally good a ree\ 
as to entitle them to the presumpl 
of innocence when a clash occurs, ‘| 
fallacy of catch-questions that are oj} 
asked, as though the answers to tls 
were the chief factors in determir| 
disputes, is past belief. Of course la 
has the right to organize; so has cap} 
Of course collective bargaining ij) 
legitimate right, and it makes it qt 
as wrong for the one party as for. 
other to deliver an ultimatum whic: 
will neither discuss nor arbitrate. ) 
course arbitration is the sensible met) 
by which to determine questions at 
sue, and sometimes it is one party 1 
sometimes the other that refuses to 2) 
trate. Of course graft, and blackri 
and insolence, and hypocrisy, and doll 
dealing, and intimidation, and slug 
are wrong; and each of them is | 
as wrong on the one side as onh 
other. Yet when an_ industrial cs 
occurs, these various matters of cos 
do not afford the slightest clue toh 
right or wiong that is immediate 
stake. An individual has no righ! 
give his sympathies to either side ut! 
he has knowledge of the facts ink 
case, and the church must not dos 

So I conclude this essay with t* 
negative and three positive propositi 
Together, they are but approaches } 
subject whose very vastness appalls 
serious student. The industrial ist 
of today are too.new, as well as 
complicated, for the church to havei 
the oppoitunity of formulating a defit 
unalterable program. We are sti 
the stage of inquiry, which must al 
precede conclusion. 

It is helpful always for the chf 
to participate in such inquiry an) 
encourage its children to study the » 
lems. It is perilous for it to fulm 
conclusions otherwise than on thei 
mutable principles of right and w) 
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Citizens of the World 


(7ERY person is a member of the 
-community and a citizen of the state. 
‘such he is under obligation to serve 
jcommunity and to carry the Christian 
fit into his efforts as a citizen. But 
} Christian is much more than this, 
+ other obligations press upon _ his 
«rt and conscience. 

he Christian is a member of the hu- 
11 race and so must practise a world 
ivenship. One vital truth of the gospel 
srevealed in Jesus Christ is that of 
‘| as Father and men as brothers. He 
'y taught us to look up and pray, 
(ir Father who art in heaven,” taught 
gilso to look over the world and say, 
hy brothers here on earth.” Accord- 
1 to Christ’s teaching all people of 
lraces are equally dear to the Father 
yieaven. Christ died for all men; and 
+ Father wants all to share in the 
lsings of his kingdom. 

the kingdom of God which sums up 
list’s purpose for mankind is a world 
(1. It rises above all barriers of class 
nation. The Christ comes to bring 
jt unto God; and to break down all 
‘ls of division between men. (Eph. 2: 
16.) “They shall come from the east 
, from the west, from the north and 
ia the south,-and shall sit down with 
jaham, Isaac, and Jacob in the king- 
ii Of God” (Matt. 8:11). “In Christ,” 
) Paul, “there cannot be Greek and 
*, circumcision and uncircumcision, 
warian, Scythian, bondman, freeman; 
Christ is all and in all” (Col. 3:11). 


Christianity Insists on Service 
ristianity is not opposed to nation- 
i}; but it always sees each nation as 
art of humanity; and it insists that 
\ mation shall serve all mankind. 

our time questions of race and 
jonality are among the chief issues 
‘re the world. The nineteenth cen- 
\, it has been said, made the world 
lighborhood. It is the special task of 
(twentieth century to make the world 
totherhood. If men are to live to- 
‘er on this crowded earth, the na- 
3 must live in justice and brother- 
1. It is essential that young people 
jcially should realize that they are 
ens of the world and that they should 
‘tise a world citizenship. 
te people of today determine what 
| of world we shall have tomorrow. 
‘their outlook upon the world and 
heir attitude toward people of other 
3; by their faith in peoples of other 
oms and their loyalty to the ideal 
uman brotherhood; by their efforts 
vehalf of international justice, and 
‘heir belief in a real federation of 
ons they may make an end of war 
‘imsure a better future for the hu- 
face. One of the supreme tasks 
he coming generation is that of 
ng an end of war. Related to this, 
art as cause and in part as result, 
vat of creating such a federation of 
nations as will establish justice 
aghout the world and promote the 
being of all peoples. World peace 
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BY SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


must be an ideal, a chivalry, a religion, 
before it will ever be a reality. It is 
worth while to live in this day and to 
have a part in making the better world 
that is to be. Several things enter into 
the practise of a world citizenship. 

Cultivate an international mind—“The 
field is the world,” says the Son of man. 
“God has made of one blood all nations 
of men,” says the great apostle. The 
Christian, by the very nature of his 
faith, believes in all mankind as one 
family. He understands the sweep and 
meaning of Christ’s purpose for man- 
kind. He takes an interest in every- 
thing that concerns any people on earth. 
He cultivates a world outlook, a plan- 
etary consciousness. He respects the 
people of all other races; he learns 
to trust them; above all, he wants each 
people to live its own life and to ful- 
fill its own mission. The Christian is 
a citizen of the world. His vision over- 
leaps town, class, church, national front- 
iers, and embraces humanity. He is a 
citizen of the world. 

Cherish a world patriotism—As the 
Christian loves his own nation and lives 
that it may prosper, so he loves man- 
kind and seeks the good of all. He is 
loyal to his own nation; and he is loyal 
to all mankind. As his devotion to his 
own family circle expands into a loyalty 
to his own nation, so his loyalty to 
his own nation expands into a loyalty to 


Social Service Ideals 


VERY child has the right to 
be well born, well nourished 
and well protected. 

Every child has the right to play 
and to be a child. 

Every child is entitled to such an 
education as shall fit it for life 
and usefulness. 

Every life is entitled to a sanitary 
home, pure air and pure water. 

Every life is entitled to such condi- 
tions as shall enable it to grow 
up tall and straight and clean 
and pure. 

Every life is entitled to a place in 
society, a good opportunity in 
life and a fair equity in the 
common heritage. 

The resources of the earth being 
the heritage of the people, 
should not be monopolized by 
the few to the disadvantage of 
the many. 

The stewardship of property re- 
quires the holder to supervise 
it for moral and spiritual ends. 

Work should be done under proper 
conditions with respect to 
hours, wages, health, manage- 
ment and morals, 

Every worker should have one 
day’s rest in seven and reason- 
able time for recreation and 
family life— Issued by Social 
PE Commission of the N. 
B. 


all humanity. This world patriotism 
means addition and not subtraction. It 
is the exaltation of national love; it 
is its transfiguration into a complete 
love. No man truly understands the 
meaning of his own nation till he sees 
it in relation to all mankind. The more 
he loves mankind the more he will love 
his own nation for what it means to 
the world. He who sees nothing be- 
yond his own nation ncither understands 
the mind of Christ nor understands his 
Own nation. This world patriotism is 
thus not an interest competing and con- 
flicting with a true national patriotism; 
it is rather the crowning of one’s na- 
ional citizenship and the harmonizing of 
all interests in the great purpose of God. 

Practice a world citizenship—It is 
essential that Christian citizens should 
know what are the things that cause 
misunderstanding and war between na- 
tions. It is essential also that they 
learn to test their national policies, both 
political and economic, by their relation 
tc international justice and the welfare 
of all peoples. There is, there can be, 
no such thing as a hermit nation, an 
isolated state. Every nation is a part 
of humanity and must live in and for 
humanity. There can be no‘such things 
as an isolated state or the absolute right 
of any nation. Each nation must think 
of itself as a part of humanity, and it 
must learn to read its mission and in- 
terpret its interests in the light of hu- 
Manity’s welfare. No policy can be good 
for one nation which works against hu- 
manity’s good. Whatever is really good 
for humanity is good for every nation 


Men of All Nations Brothers 

Christians believe that the same prin 
ciples of morality are binding upon na: 
tions as upon persons. They must there- 
fore be quick to protest against any 
measure that ignores or violates those 
principles. They must be ready to pro- 
test against any measure that is calcu- 
lated to cause nusunderstanding and fric- 
tion in other nations. They must be 
active also in upholding all measures 
which make for world justice, for fair 
dealing among the nations, for disarma- 
ment, for the prevention of war and 
the promotion of world peace. They 
will encourage all measures which ex- 
press the unity of mankind and make 
for a federation of nations. Since God 
has made of one blood all nations of 
men, the brotherhood of mankind is 
grounded in the very purpose of the 
Father. Since men of all nations are 
related as brothers, they must recognize 
this fact and must find some way of 
expressing their relationship. 

The tasks of humanity can only be 
done by all of humanity. Progress is 
the cooperation of all in behalf of all. 
If the nations are ever to express their 
common unity and cooperate in world 
tasks, there must be some appropriate 
world organization. If humanity is ever 
to fulfill its appointed task of establish- 
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A State’s Only Sure Foundation 


Righteousness exalteth a nation.—Proverbs 14:24. | 
In the way of righteousness is life; and in the pathway thereof there is no death.—Proverbs 12:28. 


Le the American commonwealth is to 
endure, certain fundamental facts must 
not be overlooked. The first fact is that 
liberty can never take the place of 
righteousness. 

We have won religious and political 
liberty, but what use are we making of 
it? A vast proportion of human beings 
cannot be trusted with freedom. 

You doubt it? 

Consider that the jails are full, con- 
sider that an appalling wave of crime 
is sweeping over America. 

You doubt it? 

Think of what happened in Boston 
four years ago, the moment the police 
went on strike. In vast multitudes the 
moral sense is so undeveloped that 
liberty to them means license. Back of 
the Puritan’s determination to limit the 
franchise to church members was the 
conviction that freedom means ruin, un- 
less it is under the restraint arising from 
the consciousness of responsibility to 
God. 

Liberty should mean for each of us 
self-imposed law. 

Building Upon Sand 

The freedom conferred by our form 
of government on the individual means 
unusual opportunity. What use are the 
rank and file in this country, the em- 
ployer of labor, the capitalist, the work- 
ing man, the politicians, the office hold- 
ers—what use are they making of free- 
dom? Think of the corruption and in- 
competence which exists in our muncipal, 
state and national governments! Which 
one of our great American cities can 
fearlessly turn the light on its munici- 
pal administration? From time to time 
the caldron of corruption boils over, and 
then we have a sickening spectacle such 
as disgraces our great cities at regular 
intervals. 


We are assured that the national goy- 
ernment during the war got 25 cents of 
material and work for every dollar spent. 
On such a basis, how long can Ameri- 
can democracy endure? Calling the ship 
of state Democracy with a capital “D” 
will not keep it from sinking if her tim- 
bers are rotten. 


We have been told by a great Ameri- 
can that this nation was conceived in 
liberty. This nation was conceived in 
righteousness. You should never speak 
a word for liberty unless you have first 
spoken a word for righteousness. If 
liberty in America, in the name of 
democracy, is used to undermine the 
foundations of righteousness, then his- 
tory will repeat itself. Iniquity implies 
the negation of God. Sin is practical 
atheism. On the foundation of atheism 
nothing can endure. 

By the walls of the Kremlin in Mos- 
cow the bolsheviki have erected a white 
tablet on which is the inscription, “Re- 
ligion is the opiate of the people.” That 
tablet proclaims the inevitable downfall 
of the bolsheviki state. 

No permanent government can be built 


By VINCENT RAVI-BOOTH 


HIS sermon, printed first in the 

Boston Transcript, is repro- 
duced here because it is a timely 
word fitly spoken which will find 
a ready response in the minds of 
multitudes of Americans whe 
heartily agree with the preacher 
in seeking to safeguard liberty with 
law based upon the eternal prin- 
ciple of justice. 


on atheism engaged in destroying the 
most ancient moral sanctions. It has 
been tried often enough with the same 
disastrous results, from the days of the 
tower of Babel, through the reign of 
Julian the Apostate, through the abomi- 
nations of the Borgias, through the 
French terror, through the reign of the 
German kaiser, down to the present ap- 
palling confusion in which the world 
finds itself. Liberty can exalt a man or 
a nation only when controlled and in- 
spired by the righteousness of God. 

Again—American democracy, if it is 
to endure, must realize that the life of 
the nation cannot be safeguarded by 
artificial methods which ignore the fun- 
damental facts of nature, but by the 
universal practice of justice. 

We have been told, and every child 
in this country is taught to believe, that 
this nation was from the beginning dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. 

Nature and Equality 

Nature knows nothing of equality. 
Stroll into your vegetable garden: Are 
all the potatoes equal? Some are large, 
others are decayed; some will last 
through the winter, others will perish 
in your cellar of dry rot. The same is 
true of everything that grows in field, or 
garden, or forest. Stroll into your barn- 
yard—examine your chickens, pigs, sheep, 
cattle; are they all equal? Here is a 
horse; harness it with glorious leather 
and silver trappings, hitch it to the finest 
carriage to be found, then drive it up and 
down the boulevard, and everyone will 
recognize it for what it is—a nag. Here 
is another horse, tie it up with a dis- 
reputable harness to a pedler’s wagon, 
and still every one will recognize it for 


what it is—a thoroughbred. Nature 
knows nothing of equality. 
Pass to the human race. In what 


sense is the red Indian the equal of the 
Anglo Saxon? In what sense is the 
negro the equal of the Latin and Teu- 
tonic races? In what sense is the Aus- 
tralian bushman the equal of the Japa- 
nese? One need not go beyond one’s 
immediate neighborhood to perceive that 


even the men of the same race are not 
equal. 


Here is a man born a cripple, or with 
an organic disease; in what sense is he 
the equal of the athlete? Here is a drool- 
ing imbecile; in what sense is he the 
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equal of Longfellow, Lowell, or Roi 
velt? Here is a kleptomaniac, or mi 
degenerate. In what sense is he 
equal of a Phillips Brooks or Ev 
Cavell? 
This popular notion that all men \ 
created equal was administered a + 
rific blow by the discoveries made in ¢} 
nection with the mental tests to whh 
the recruits of the American army we 
subjected during America’s participath 
in the Great War. 
In the Atlantic Monthly for May 
1923, there appeared an article by R}. 
ert M. Yerkes, professor of psycholy 
in the University of Minnesota, and jj 
tor of the Journal of Comparative Ii. 
chology. Professor Yerkes was in chef 
of the army mental tests during the vr. 
Here are a few interesting statemés 
taken from this article. 7 
The Limitations of Education | 
“In our army of five million men thie 
were at least one hundred thousand 1p 
with very low grade intelligence. . | 
Probably most of them were not weh 
what it cost the government to df 
equip, train and insure them.” “Tis 
quite commonly believed that inté 
gence increases with schooling. 1s 
however, is flatly contradicted by rest 
of research, for it turns out that 
main reason that intelligence status 1 
proves with years of schooling is i 
elimination of the less capable puis 
All along the line from kindergarteric 
professional schools, the less able i 
less fortunate in home conditions tem 
drop out. Not more than 50 per cal 
of our population are capable of sa 
factorily completing the work of a # 
rate high school. The remainder rel 
their limit of educability along intele 
tual lines at varying points of the 
cational ladder. -Not more than ten#t 
cent of the population are intellectulj 
capable of meeting the requirements)t 
a bachelor’s degree in a reputable f 
lege. Education, instead of increéai! 
our intellectual capacity, merely deve): 
its and facilitates its use.” ' 
The army mental tests brought i 
the fact that “races are quite as 
nificantly different as individuals.” Clit 
fied according to intellectual status, i 
order is as follows: England, Scotld 
Holland, Germany, United States (wt 
draft), Canada, Sweden, Norway, ih 
gium, Ireland, Austria, Turkey, Gre 
Russia, Italy, Poland. 
Professor Yerkes goes on to say: 
might almost be said that whoever? 
sires high taxes, full almshouses, a if 
stantly increasing number of schools0 
defectives, of correctional instituti 
penitentiaries, hospitals and_ spa 
classes in our public schools, shoul 
al{ means work for unrestricted ™ 
_ non-selective immigration.” i 
And still they say that all men f 
created equal! 
In Russia a horrible attempt is bm 
made to level humanity by pulling df 
the man of five talents to the plane 10! 
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wch stands the man with one talent 
yno talent at all. In this country the 
s19ms are seeking to tie up the unskilled 
1 shiftless workman to the skilled and 
nistrious laborer, thus striving to pre- 
~t each man from finding his natural 
e:l. The proletariat in the name of 
i(tocracy condemns the bourgeoisie and 
11s it up to vituperation and contempt. 


‘ow, who constitutes the bourgeosie? 

[fs is a French word which primarily 
mins the people of the town, and stands 
‘the middle class as distinguished from 
# aristocracy on one hand and the 
jletariat on the other. Proletariat is 
. atin word which in the days of Rome 
nint a person who possesses nothing 
sept his or her own body and who 
t-efore can enrich the state, not by 
ying taxes, but by raising children. The 
“rgeoisie then is the middle class, 
tiding between the very rich and the 
“xy poor. Merchants, storekeepers, 
kers, lawyers, professors, engineers, 
<oolteachers constitute the middle 
ls, the creative class, the backbone of 
E nation, the people who carry the 
ol. When you are damning the bour- 
“isie, you are condemning the most 
nlligent, the most reliable elements in 
k community, the balance wheel of 
qiety. 

Yemocracy is not going to hasten 
h millennium by compelling the man 
yi two or five talents to move for- 
vd no faster than the man with one 
1:wo talents, nor by taking away from 
h man of energy and ability his talents 
f passing them over to the man with 
1 talent or no talent. 


7hat can the man with one talent do 

fa the talents of his more gifted neigh- 
¢? Frequently the man with one talent 
3.t a loss what to do with his single 
unt and proceeds to bury it in the mud. 
| orderly advancement and enrichment 
fiociety is possible only as the Way is 
«t open for every man to move for- 
‘d unhampered as far as the forces 
edent in his body, mind and heart 
' allow him to proceed. 


| Democracy and Social Justice. 


‘emocracy, if it is not to end on the 
p heap, littered with the debris of 
é: civilizations and empires, must aim, 
Cat equality—for that is impossible— 
tat justice. Democracy must see to 
hat every life, be it ever so humble 
foe it ever so exalted, is safeguardéd 
| given a reasonable opportunity to de- 
=p its inherent powers and resources. 
It the child on the lonely farm, or in 
crowded city, or in the primitive min- 
‘camp shall be afforded an adequate 
fortunity to absorb as much useful 
'wledge as it has capacity to master. 
t every man, in every walk of life 
1l receive every penny and every ad- 
age to which his character and work 
itle him. That helpless human beings 
| Mot used as if they were raw ma- 
us out of which to create wealth for 
) State or for powerful interests con- 
ed by men Of five talents. That 
| € 1s One quality of mercy for all kinds 
‘nen, whether they have five talents, 
pas Or none. That every criminal 
‘ther he be a tramp, or a millionaire— 


a ward politician or a lonely foreigner, a 
senator or a judge on the bench—every 
criminal, high or low, is punished accord- 
ing to his deserts. 

Democracy will survive only as it be- 
comes the incarnation and expression of 
social justice. Not liberty, which leads 
to license, not equality which leads to 
bolshevikism, but righteousness, and 
righteousness alone exalteth a nation. 
And righteousness in private and in pub- 
lic relations is dominant only where there 
is a deep consciousness of the sovereign- 
ty of God. 

Cleansing the Contaminated 


There was a time when what is now 
the Chicago river was a limpid stream 
running through the virgin forests 
crowding the shores of our great inland 
sea. In the course of time the pioneers 
came and built their huts along that 
river. Very quickly a settlement sprang 
up, which grew rapidly to the propor- 
tions of a town. The town became a 
city. The city expanded into a metropo- 
lis. But, alas, the sylvan stream became 
contaminated in proportion to the 
growth of the settlement, for the filth of 
the town found its way into its waters. 
Long before Chicago had become the 
second city in America its river was pol- 
luted, a breeder of disease, a menace to 
the life of the town. 

Something had to be done! What 
could be done? Under the leadership of 
a group of skillful and daring engineers 
the bed of the river was dredged to a 
lower level than that of Lake Michigan. 
At a convenient point a canal over a 
hundred feet wide, and nearly forty miles 
long was dug, leading to the Illinois 
river. When this task was completed 
the waters of Lake Michigan were al- 
lowed to rush into the dredged channel. 
Back of the blue waves was the pres- 
sure of a vast chain of immense lakes. 

What else could the polluted stream 
do under that pressure but reverse its 
course and flow through the prepared 
canal into the Illinois river, carrying 
with it the city’s sewage. As a result, 
no longer is Chicago threatened with 


pestilence for the dark, yellowish, con- 
taminated stream is kept clear by the 
blue flood pouring out of the inland sea 
at the rate of 300,000 cubic feet per 
minute. 


The Hope of American Democracy 


From all corners of the world, all 


sorts and conditions of men have come 
to America, taking possession of the 
Puritan commonwealth. They have 
brought their ignorance, their prejudices, 
their inspirations, their fears, and their 
hatreds as well as their gifts and virtues. 
For the most part they never have spoken 
and never have understood the intellec- 
tual and spiritual language of the twenty- 
six thousand Puritans who laid the foun- 
dations of the American commonwealth, 
nor of their fifteen million descendants 
who have reared the structure in which 
one hundred and ten millions of us have 
found shelter. 

A great deal of filth has accumulated 
in the stream of American political and 
national life during the years, and it is 
bound to grow more rather than diminish 
unless the soul of the individual and of 
the nation is brought into more intimate 
contact with the life of the Eternal. 
Only as the pressure of truth, justice, 
honor and love are felt by Americans, 
can their commonwealth be kept clean 
and clear of corruption. 

A corrupt city, a corrupt state, a cor- 
rupt nation cannot endure. Corruption 
spells death. Righteousness means life, 
America must never forget that there 
is a Power not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness. America must re- 
member that the universe is on the side 
of righteousness. 


The stars in their courses still fight 
against Sisera, and the stars never fail to 
recognize Sisera whether he wears the 
cloak of bolshevikism, autocracy or 
democracy. 


Three hundred years hence American 
democracy will still flourish upon earth 
if in the meantime the channels of our 
personal and national life are kept open 
for the uninterrupted flow of God’s holy 
and inexhaustible life. 


What The Churches Stand For 


f Mele churches stand for: 

Equal rights and justice for all men 
in all stations of life. 

Protection of the family by the single 
standard of purity, uniform divorce laws, 
Proper regulation of marriage, proper 
housing. 

The fullest possible development of 
every child, especially by the provision 
of education and recreation. 

Abolition of child labor. 


MYHE social ideals were adopted 

as a social platform by the first 
quadrennial of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in 
America in Chicago, 1912; ratified 
by the second quadrennial in St. 
Louis, 1916; reaffirmed, with four 
added resolutions, by a special 
meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 6-8, 1919. 


Such regulation of the conditions of 
toil for women as shall safeguard the 
physical and moral health of the com- 
munity. 

Abatement and prevention of poverty. 

Protection of the individual and so- 
ciety from the social, economic and 
moral waste of the liquor traffic. 

Conservation of health. 

Protection of the worker from danger- 
ous machinery, occupational diseases and 
mortality. 

The right of all men to the oppor- 
tunity for self-maintenance, for safe- 
guarding this right against encroach- 
ments of every kind, for the protection 
of workers from the hardships of en- 
forced unemployment. 

Suitable provision for the old age of 
the workers, and for those incapacitated 
by injury. 

The right of employes and employers 
alike to organize; and for adequate 

(Continued on page 751) 
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The Devotional Lite 


The Difficulty of Forgiveness 


Which is easier, to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins are for- 
given; or to say, Arise, and take up thy bed and walk?—Mark 2:9. 


HY was it difficult for Jesus 
to forgive sin? In the first 
place, clearly because he took sin 
seriously. It is easy to condone 
Sine butt cis shard sLOmtOneivem 1: 
when you take it seriously. If 
some one who is a specialist in tap- 
estries, delighted in them, loved 
them, should see some thick-necked 
ruffian maliciously ruining a lovely 
thing that he knew was worth a 
king’s ransom, would it be easy to 
forgive? A man who could not 
tell a tapestry from a cheesecloth 
would pass it over, make light of 
it; but an expert in tapestries would 
find it hard to say, even about that, 
“Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do,” because 
he takes tapestries in earnest. 
Sin Matters 
To take sin lightly, to say it 
doesn’t matter, to be gracious and 
tolerant about it—there is plenty 
of that; but it is not forgiveness— 
it is moral looseness. Sin does mat- 
ter, tremendously. What is the 
difficulty that the government 
faces, that it has to spend so much 
money upon prisons -and police, 
jails and courts? Sin. What is 
the trouble with family life that so 
often our homes come to ruin in 
the divorce courts? Sin. What is 
the major difficulty that our philan- 
thropy faces when it tries to re- 
construct broken homes and build 
again broken lives? Sin. What 
has just happened in western civili- 
zation that has shaken its founda- 
tions and drenched it in blood? 
Sin. It is easy to condone sin; but 
when you take it seriously it is hard 


to forgive. 
There is a difference between 
two kinds of mothers. Some 


mothers lack moral depth. A super- 
ficial affectionateness distinguishes 
their motherhood. They have only 
an instinctive maternity toward 
their offspring like bears for their 
cubs. When the son of such a 
mother goes into the far country 
and wallows in vice, she will re- 
ceive him again, condoning his sins, 
saying it does not matter, and mak- 
ing excuses for him. But some of 
us have mothers who never would 
have forgiven us in that way. They 
would have forgiven us, but alike 
for them and for us it would have 
been serious. They would have 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


We have never seen the 
difficulty of the forgiveness 
of sin put in such telling 
logic and driven home with 
such tremendous force as it 
is in this extract from a ser- 
mon preached by Dr. Fosdick 
in the Marylebone Presby- 
terian Church, London, Sun- 
day, June 29. 


borne upon their hearts the out- 
rage of our iniquity as though they 
had committed it themselves. They 
would have gone with vicarious 
steps to the gate of any hell we 
turned to, and waited, grief- 
stricken, at the door till we came 
out again. They would have put 
themselves in our place, lived in 
our stead, borne upon their in- 
nocence the burden of our guilt. 
They would have forgiven us but 
it would have turned their hair 
gray. That is forgiveness and it 
always means self-substitution. 


The Part Love Plays 

The Master found it difficult to 
forgive sin because he loved peo- 
ple. But, you say, that is the very 
thing that makes it easy to forgive 
sin, when you love people. No. 
You miss the point. When you 
love somebody very much, and 
somebody else’s sin hurts them, it 
is hard to forgive. And sin always 
hurts other people. Nobody ever 
built around his life a wall high 
enough and thick enough to keep 
within it all the consequences of 
his own sin. And when you love 
people it is hard to forgive that. 
It was this that made it hard for 
Jesus to forgive. He was tre- 
mendously hard on the Pharisees. 
But won’t you find the explanation 
in a passage like this: “They that 
rob widow’s houses, and for a pre- 
tence make long prayers”? His 
mother was a widow, and he knew 
what it was for a woman to be left 
with a family of children to bring 
up alone. When, therefore, you find 
him hard upon the ruthless rulers 
you may suspect the figure of his 
mother in the background. If he 
was severe with the rich man who 
left Lazarus neglected at his gate 
it was because he loved Lazarus. 


When you love people it is hard 
to forgive those who sin against 
them. 
Hard to Forgive Oneself 

Once more, the Master found it 
hard to forgive sins becausé for: 
giveness is such a terrific experi- 
ence for the one who is forgiven. 
To wrong somebody, to _ be 
alienated from him, to be ashamed 
of yourself, and then by his free 
forgiveness to be brought back to 
the old relationship and trusted 
again, that is about the most hu- 
milating experience a proud man 
can go through. Forgiveness does 
not take away the whole effect of 
sin. The son had still been in the 
far country. It does not take away 
the memory of sin. He will never 
forget it. It does not take away 
all the consequences of sin. It does 
reestablish the old fellowship that 
had been broken with added sweet- 
ness and tenderness because of 
awakened love and _ responsive 
gratitude. But to sin and then be 
forgiven is one of the most difficult 
experiences a man can go through. 

Is not all this what Christianity 
has always meant when it as- 
sociated forgiveness with the cross? 
Behind all the theories of the 
atonement, the cross has always 
been saying one thing—that it is 
not easy for God to forgive sin. 
It costs tremendously. And that 
is true to life. If you should wrong 
your wife grossly, and then ask 
her to forgive you, and she should 
say lightly, “Never mind, it doesn’t 
matter,” that would not solve the 
problem. That would simply mean 
she did not care what you did. 
There are two things in a situation 
like that—love that is high and deep 
and faithful enough so that it finds 
it possible to forgive, and character 
and integrity that will hate your 
sin and that will find it hard to 
forgive. Do you expect less in God? 
When, therefore, the gospel has in- 
vited people to be forgiven it never 
has invited them to a light-hearted 
place where sin is condoned. It 
has called them to the cross. The 
Cross has always said one thing: 
“Tt costs, it costs tremendously to 
forgive.” It costs love putting it- | 
self in our place and taking upon 
its innocence the burden of our 
guilt. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Pheips 


a 


The Better Devotional 
Meeting 


I the discussions that have been 
czht forth on this page heretofore 
terning the elements of a worship 
rce, hymnody, prayer, _ scripture 
ang and the offerings have been con- 
ied. They have been discussed from 
e oint of view of finding the value that 
¢ has, so that each could be used more 
«tively to bring the group—B. Y. P. 
jsunday-school class, young people’s 
ich, etc.—into the right relationship 
t God in order to give meaning to 
)). and joy in service for others. 
Ech of these elements of worship 
doubt considered in most cases a 
r of the “opening exercises.” We 
\ for some reason inherited from the 
sa certain ritual for carrying on a 
ig people’s service, and we generally 
€ it up, for it offers the line of least 
stance. “We will open the service 
nging number * generally starts 
f. Generally it is a song that every- 
«knows well; thus there is a higher 
intage of chance that all will par- 
iitte. Maybe we sang it in Sunday 
191 that morning. Anyway the rhythm 
res every one along in its swing; (the 
/r purposely picked something with 
| of pep to start things off). We 
\ long ago stopped putting any mean- 
ynto the words. We’ve a vague idea 
J it’s something about a stormy sea, 
(ks and lighthouses. Then because 
i; democratic Baptists, we’re gra- 
\ly given the opportunity to choose 
jig. This time it’s a song about pas- 
fields and sheep and happy throngs. 
|soprano part is nice and high, so the 
'don’t sing. This time we stand up. 
{- the song the leader calls for five 
ence” prayers. He gets only three, 
wo of them started at the same time. 
(| of the sentence prayers would have 
‘a couple of paragraphs and alto- 
2r with the periods of uncomfortable 
€ consumed nearly five minutes. 
| we are told we may sit. The lead- 
‘Monstrates against the scraping of 
hairs over the floor, saying that it 
| conducive to a spirit of worship; 
‘he suggests that the lights be turned 
With the glare of five two-twenty 
bulbs now “brightly beaming” in 
| of us we can see to sing another 
Then one of the bashful girls is 
1 upon to read the scripture; with 
itkable forethought the leader has 
lace already found for her. We on 
yack row manage to make out that 
omething about Zedekiah and the 
leans, although it’s more interesting 
atch one of the fellows make funny 
S out of song titles by crossing out 
im letters. The subject for the eve- 
| 1S something about missionary 
7 Several folks read clippings and 
ing “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 


| 


Onward we go into the “period open for 
discussion”; however there doesn’t seem 
to be anything to be discussed. Finally 
our minister talks for a few minutes 
about the challenge of the missionary 
task as a life work, and we do remember 
what he said. Guess that made the meet- 
ing one of the best we ever had. We 
ask the Lord to watch between us while 
we’re apart, and that’s that. 

What’s it all about? Simply this: we 
must think through our worship services 
and reshape them until they can have 
definite meaning given to everything that 
is done! In the previous consideration of 
the elements of worship meanings and 
value were given to each one. But more 
than that needs to be done. It’s one 
thing to have a carload of good bricks 
and another to make them into a perfect 
wall. When a program of worship is built 
each element cannot be considered sepa- 
rately, but in relationship to the attitude to 
be developed by the whole service. 


There are many “attitudes” one or 
more of which the worship service should 
each time seek to develop. A sense of 
gratitude, reverence, and faith toward 
God; a sense of the worthfulness of life 
and of the value of service; a sense of 
good-will toward all men; a sense of 
loyalty toward God, our Christian ideals, 
and the work of our Master. 

It may be helpful to emphasize one 
attitude during the worship services for 
a month, directing thought along specific 
interests for any one service. Thus, in 
developing the general attitude of good- 
will, consideration should be given to the 
joy of life and the privilege of sharing 
the good things of life with others less 
fortunate; to the constant living in 
terms of kind and helpful acts; to the de- 
velopment of courteous, respectful and 
hospitable behavior; to the desire to for- 
give all who offend and to help them “to 
go and sin no more.” 


Thus, good-will among men would 
come to have a definite meaning because 
of its emphasis in the worship service 
during a whole month. For any specific 
service of worship, every hymn, every 
prayer, every scripture passage, every 
instrumental selection, every talk, would 
be carefully planned to have its share 
in furthering the spirit sought after. A 
similar treatment would be given to all 
the worshipful attitudes to be considered. 
“Gratitude” can be emphasized around 
Thanksgiving time; “good-will” can be 
stressed during the Christmas season. 
What time would be best for your group 
to work up any one attitude depends 
upon your own situation. Let your B. 
Y. P. U. cabinet determine. 

(In the tissue of Sept. 13, a summation 
will be given to the values of worship, to 
be followed by a consideration of the re- 
lationship of the “discussion” period to the 
worship service.) 


Planning an Enlargement of 


Last Fall’s Effort 

The B. Y. P. U. of the St. John’s Road 
Baptist church (Toronto) writes that it 
believes in a big opening rally night pre~ 
ceded by an every-member visitation. 
Here’s what they write about last year’s 
plans and how they expect to enlarge 
upon them this fall: 

“Our union is organized into groups 
and each group is organized with a 
leader, secretary and visiting committee. 
We did have, a number of years ago, a 
general visitation and look-out com. 
mittee, but each group is now looking 
after its own interests in this matter. 
Consequently, it is quite simple for a 
committee of four or five *persons to 
visit all the members of their groups in 
a few days. Our groups have each an 
enrolment of about thirty in the senior 


union. By dividing the work up in this 
fashion, we cover our territory more 
easily, more thoroughly and keep in 


closer touch with our members. 

“At a recent meeting of our executive, 
we had under consideration a new plan 
suggested by our general president 
(president for our three local unions, that 
is, Our junior, intermediate and senior 
unions—each of these again having a 
president of its own). The outline is as 
follows and I expect this will be fol- 
lowed out this fall. We are going to 
cut our entire territory into districts. 
Then we shall list all our present B. Y. 
P. U. members in each of these districts 
in red. Next we shall add the names 
of adherents in each of these districts 
(the adherents would include young peo- 
ple coming to our church and Sunday 
school but who are not linked up with 
our B. Y. P. U. We have a Sunday 
school of over 500). Then we thought 
of getting a complete census of the com- 
munity from Might’s directories by pay- 
ing them for it and seeing what we could 
do to make a systematic visitation on the 
basis of all this knowledge. Our visitor 
would know at once when he knocked 
at the door whether the person was a 
regular member of the B. Y. P. U,, 
whether he was connected with our 
church by some other department, or 
whether he had no connection with the 
church or any of its departments. This 
one visit and canvass would do the work 
of the three unions as well as help the 
church and Sunday school. 

“The persons who do this work will 
be thoroughly cognizant of the work 
being carried on by the B. Y. P. U. and 
the church and so be in a position to 
talk intelligently on plans and policies 
of the union.” 


Rev. C. L. Doyle, 132 E. Perry St., 
Tiffin, O., wishes the names of Baptists 
living in the vicinity of Tiffin or Fre- 
mont, Ohio, who have not identified 
themselves with the local church of Tiffin. 
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Hidden Treasure! 


HIS summer the entire 


Smith Family 
Went visiting 
In 
New-Town-on-the-River. 


There was 

Papa Smith, 
Mamma Smith, 
Belinda Smith, 
Wellington Smith, 
Algernon Smith, 
Araminta Smith, 
Percy Smith, and 
Little Methuselah Smith 
Who was exactly 
Four years gld. 


There were eight 
Of them, 

As you will find 

If you count. 
Everybody in 
New-Town-on-the-River 
Counted, 

There seemed to be so 
Many of them, 

But they seemed 
Even more 

Than they were 
Because they were 
So very bright 

And 

Ever ready 

For emergencies. 
This will prove it:— 


The first Sunday 

In church 

The minister did 

Not appear. 
Everybody kept 
Looking around over 
Their shoulders, 
Hoping and hoping 
That he would arrive, 
And the deacons were 
All greatly perplexed, 
For it was to be a 
Visiting minister, 

And no doubt 

His Ford 

Had broken down 
Somewhere. 

What should they do? 
Who would preach? 
Just then little 
Methuselah 

Piped up: “Papa can! 
He does it simply 
Lovely!” 

The deacons all began 
To beam; 

They urged 

Papa Smith to 
Preach. But he said: “T 
Am only an 
Insurance man. I 
Know nothing of 


Sermons, and 

Firstlies, secondlies and 
Thirdlies, my brethren.” 
But the deacons 

Would not take “No!” 
For an answer, 

And behold, Papa Smith 
Really did preach a 
Sermon. 

It was a good sermon. 
It was a fine sermon. 

It had points! 

It was interesting. 
Percy Smith said so! 
Algernon said so! 
Wellington said so! 

And the Smith Sisters 
Beamed from ear to ear. 
But when people 
Asked: “Where 

Did you ever learn 

To preach?” 

Papa Smith replied:— 

“Tl READT Te UN ee PH brn babies 


After church comes 
Sunday school, of course, 
And Mamma Smith was 
Asked to take the 
Ladies’ class, if you please. 
She did it. 

The ladies who used to 
Doze off, or 

Dream of Sunday puddings, 
Were so intent on 
Listening 

That they hardly 

Could believe their 

Ears 

When the superintendent 
Rang his bell. 

Said they: “Oh Mrs. Smith, 
You are a brilliant 
Teacher! You 

Must be such a 
Student!” 

But Mamma Smith 

Just shook her 

Head, (and 

You know as well 

As I that she 

Was thinking of 

The eight small 

Smiths to mend 

And cook 

And sew for!) 

And said: 


“I_ READ THAT LESSONS INS THE 


BAPTIST?!” 


And all this 

Time 

Percy sat in 

Sunday school, bored 
Oh very bored! 

For Percy was exactly 
Ten years old. (And 

So was Araminta.) 
They never knew 

A class of juniors 
Could be quite so slow | 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


my 


a 
| 


THE BAPTIgp 


And pokey. 

Said Percy: “I know 

Something we could do 

For little heathen children.” 

The teacher was 

Astonished beyond words. 

She was delighted: “What 

A bright Idea!” she 

Cried. 

And all the juniors 

Pricked up their 

Ears, 

And looked delighted, 

Too. 

So Percy told a 

Thought 

He'd had. 

Araminta told 

Another. 

The juniors clapped 

Their hands. 

The teacher nearly 

Kissed them both. But 

Didn’t. For 

Percy was ten years 

Old, and she 

Knew what you know— 

That Percy weuld not 

Have liked it. 

But she beamed 

From ear to ear, 

Exactly as the deacons 

Beamed in church. 

“Where did you ever 

Find this Bright Idea?” 

She asked. 

And Percy piped with Araminta:— 

“WE FOUND IT IN THE CHIMNY\ 
CORNER.” | 


| 


Belinda Smith was just 
Nineteen, 

And Wellington was 
Seventeen— 

They also sat in 
Sunday school and 


‘Listened to the 


Leaders planning next year’s 
Course for young folks, 

Belinda blushed, and then 

She spoke: “In our 

Young People’s Union 

We tried this plan last 

Winter, I could tell you 

More about it, 

If you cared to hear.” 

They cared! 

So Belinda told, and 

Algernon chipped in quite often. 
The other young folks 

Beamed from ear to ear. 
“There’s fun ahead!” they 
Smiled; “And lots to learn 
And to do and to help: Where 
Did you ever 

Find this treasure of 

A plan?” 

Said Algernon and Belinda: 
“We FOUND IT IN ‘THE BAPTI". 


(Continued on page 747) 
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' The Last Frontier 
By F. 'B. PALMER 

Jithin the last month I have traveled 
m-e than one thousand miles by auto- 
moile, visiting the rapidly vanishing 
fritier, where Baptists have well laid 
tt foundation for permanent kingdom 
bi ding. 

aptists have ever been pioneers in 
fcowing the vanishing border from the 
dis of the Pilgrim fathers up to this 
xd hour. On this thousand-mile auto- 
moile trip in Colorado, I had a survey 
mle confirming the above statement 
asto Baptists ever and always being 
inhe front rank of pioneer movements. 
Itn two large districts surveyed, the 
Bitists outnumbered any other large 
d¢omination. This is particularly true in 
naiestead dry farming districts. Among 
h pioneers, Baptist ministers have led 
h vanguard of heroic, sacrificial com- 
nity builders. Fortunately some of 
hn have lived to receive rich material 
-eard for their heroic endeavor. 

1 Routt and Moffat counties in north- 
w tern Colorado, the national govern- 
nit has surveyed and platted more 
riracite coal than has been found in 
Pinsylvania and West Virginia. One 
ret I visited is thirty-six feet thick. A 
o--horse team and wagon can be driven 
n the mine, loaded and turned around 
exit in a space where only anthracite 
¢. has been removed by following the 
Int. At one point there is a veritable 
nintain of anthracite. One survey re- 
rs three veins, one below the other, 
‘a'ying six feet, eleven feet and thirty- 
v feet of anthracite. Surely a Pitts- 
zh tomorrow will be located in this 
lirict. Recently a 5000 barrel oil well 
v brought in in this vicinity. Sixteen 
»loration wells have already been 
fdded in, with every prospect of 
Miging in producing wells. 

/ater is to be had in unlimited quan- 
i|s for irrigation projects, while there 
$ marvelous quantity of hydro-electric 
“er to be developed. More economic 
i commercial activity will take place 
nthis district during this generation 
hi in any similar area in the United 
tes. The population of some of the 
ns and villages has doubled in six 
niths, and will treble in a few months 
ne, 

ne of our colporter missionaries has 
tanized fourteen new Sunday schools, 
€1 one of which has potential possi- 
ies for a Baptist church tomorrow. 
\ Craig, the county seat of Moffat 
(nty, where Chapel Car Evangelists 


— 
4 


‘I. Blanchard and wife are at work 
car Emmanuel recently a church of 
\r 100 members was organized, and 
v l-located corner lots purchased, where 
“na fine edifice will be erected. We 
“e calls already in others towns at 
“its of strategy, for the services of 
Hi chapel car. The tragedy of the whole 
iJation is that there are not funds 


| 
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Among Ourselves 


available in the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society treasury, or in the 
treasury of the Colorado Baptist State 
Convention to continue the work in the 
day when Baptists have the lead and 
are in on the ground floor from every 
standpoint of advantage. This article 


was conceived in the prayerful hope that 
some of the many readers of Tue Baptist 
would feel called to come to our rescue 
and help us to well lay the foundation 
for permanent Baptist upbuilding. A dol- 
lar invested today would accomplish 
vastly more than ten dollars after other 
denominations have preempted the choice 
locations and we are compelled to crowd 
in and trail a long way behind in king- 
dom activity. 
The first photograph 

shack where one of the 


shows a tent 
first Baptist 


churches in the district was organized 
by Missionary Pastor Lindsay. The 
second is a photograph taken by Mrs. 
Blanchard when the tour of inspection 
was made. The log cabin at the right 
in the picture is the home of Missionary 
Lindsay. The slab board room on the 
front was built to accommodate the 
church. All honor to the pioneer mis- 
sionaries who have suffered privations 
untold and made sacrifices unsurpassed, 


developing their homesteads and preach- 
ing the gospel, traveling long distances 
on foot; surely they have enjoyed the 
romance of kingdom building. Will we 
Prove worthy sons of such worthy sires 
by building on foundations so well 
laid? 

In northeastern Colorado paralleling 
the rapid development in northwestern 
Colorado, in the vicinity of Fort Col- 
lins and Greeley, are to be found many 
challenging opportunities for church ex- 
tension. Recently two gas wells have 
been brought in, with a daily average 
flow of 100 million cubic feet of gas 
each. On the day this article is writ- 
ten, Aug. 8, 1924, an oil gusher has been 
brought in, proving the district. In the 
Craig district, the Texas Oil Company, 
of which Judge Fred W. Freeman is 
the western manager, recently brought 
in a 5000-barrel gusher. 


Nebraska Letter 


By R. R. Coon 

Necessary absence from the state has 
interrupted my correspondence for this 
paper. This has been attendance at. the 
Milwaukee meeting, at the fiftieth an- 
nliversary of graduation at the University 
of Chicago, and some weeks spent in 
Sioux Falls, S. D.! While there I at- 
tended the state B. Y. P. U. assembly 
held with Sioux Falls College. The 
churches of that state are in a thriving 
condition, prospering under the admin- 
istration of Dr. S. P. Shaw and his effi- 
cient co-workers. 


Nebraska B. Y. P. U. Assembly. 

This was held July 2-10, in the build- 
ings of Grand Island College as on 
previous occasions. A special mention 
of each meeting and each teacher would 
be of interest, especially to the partici- 
pants, but its length would invite the 
editor’s blue pencil, maybe tire the 
reader; notice of some general items will 
suffice. 

Besides a dozen of our best state 
workers were these from abroad:—Reyv. 
W. F. Ripley, director of religious edu- 
cation for Colorado; Dr. I. G. Matthews, 
of Crozer Theological Seminary; Mrs. 
Earl H. Cressey, of China; Rev. F. L. 
Curry, of Michigan; Mrs. J. B. Long, of 
Iowa; Miss Otillie Pechens, of Kansas 
City; Miss Ruby Anderson, of Japan; 
and Dr. William Axling of Japan. Of 
this large and excellent faculty all were 
present. The five study hours of the 
morning, foyir classes for each hour, 
formed the most important feature of 
these assemblies. These classes were so 
largely attended that often the class- 
room was overcrowded. Seventy-five 
persons received certificates for full at- 
tendance during five days; and six were 
mentioned as having thus attended all 
of the state assemblies, and _ received 
diplomas. It is no ordinary opportunity 
to hear such a teacher as Dr. Matthews 
discuss Jeremiah and Hebrews (Crozer 
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Seminary sent him without charge to 
the assembly), or to hear Director Rip- 
ley lead in the study of Sunday-school 
work, or the missionary women men- 
tioned to illustrate the attractiveness 
and importance of missions, home and 
abroad; and the dozen other teachers. 


experts in their lines of study. And 
many “came up to” Grand Island for 
that very purpose. The enrolment 
passed the point of anticipation—300. 


This was a full eight-day meeting, be- 
ginning and ending on Sunday (this last 
a good recommendation for our state 
and national meetings). We had for the 
first Sunday two appropriate and strong 
religious addresses by Rev. A. A. De- 
Larme, of the First church, Omaha; and 
for the last Sunday the statesman mis- 
sionary, Dr. William Axling, who gave, 
as at Milwaukee, the ‘Tragedies of 
Japan”; in the morning the great earth- 
quake, in the evening a whirlwind criti- 
cism of the Japanese exclusion act of 
congress. Had he briefly and clearly 
explained the bill the audience would 
have appreciated it. 

Rev. J. D. Collins, director of religious 
education, was most successful in man- 
aging the assembly. It was stated there 
that this was perhaps the most service- 
able meeting held by Nebraska Baptists. 
Thinking of the nature of all the services, 
of the variety and strength of the lead- 
ers, of the make up of the attendants— 
mostly young people-——and of the length 
of the meeting, the remark seems well 
founded—at any rate “it is the best 
assembly we have had.” 

Among the Churches. 

At Liberty (near Minden) through the 
efforts of the pastor, Rev. T. Todd, a 
basement has been built for the church, 
a much needed improvement.—The Sum- 
ner church whose former pastor went 
to Wilsonville, has called Rev. W. H. 
Parker of Alpha, Ill, who has begun 
his work there.—Rev. M. L. Christensen, 
of South Dakota, has accepted a call 
from the Ansley church—Rev. C. J. 
Bukouts, after a good five year pastor- 
ate at Dannebrog, has resigned and ac- 
cepted the urgent call of the Scottsbluff 
church; a good work should follow him 
there.—Rev. J. R. Hoy, pastor at Paw- 
nee City, held a two weeks’ meeting 
during which fourteen decided for 
Christ. Ten were baptized Easter Sun- 
day.—At Broken Bow, Rev. R. M. Lewis, 
the pastor, baptized fifteen at the close 
of the annual meeting, May 14.—At Fair- 
bury, Rev. Claude Neal, pastor, revival 
services were led by Dr. Kramer, of 
Denver, resulting in thirty-three conver- 
sions.—Rev. D. I. Coon is having marked 
success at Kearney, one of the important 
points in Nebraska. 


Good Mixers 

By Mrs. N. F. Turner 

Outside my window is a 

mixer. Material is shoveled in on one 

side of it and delivered for sidewalk 

construction on the other. Thus the 

work moves along rapidly. Vacation 

schools can be said to be good “mixers” 

but their products are not so readily 

developed as those of the concrete 
mixer. 


concrete 


During the summer of 1924 the Bap- 
tists of Northern California again put 
through a program of information, evan- 
gelization, recreation, Americanization 
and construction on behalf of the thous- 


ands of boys and girls within their 
borders through the medium of. their 
many vacation schools. There were 


thirty-seven schools in operation, reach- 
ing from Eureka on the northern coast 
to Orosi in the heated San Joaquin val- 
ley. They have been manned by ex- 
perienced and inexperienced workers, but 
in every case by those who were con- 
secrated and enthusiastic. 

Many of our schools have had pastors 
and their wives both “head over heels” 
in putting through unusually successful 
schools. Special mention should be made 
of one of our newest and best schools, 
the one at Willows. Pastor J. C. Garth 
came into the office one day in the 
spring and wanted information on run- 


} 
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to continue the work through the weit 
day sessions. 

Never is a Ford truck more usej 
than when carrying teachers and pur, 
to a vacation school. J. H. Jevons, Si. 
day school superintendent of the Albay 
mission must have left his bed eg 
morning at an early hour, for he m. 
istered to three schools with his trv; 
this summer, carrying thirty or fo} 
passengers to their destinations. 
was well rewarded for his effort wh) 
he saw his mission on closing nig} 
packed with parents and children aj 
heard and saw the results of the twerr 
vacation school days. 

There was one school that laborf 
under more handicaps than we like } 


mention. Attendance was small. Egqut 
ment was almost nil. Yet from tl 
school came a most helpful piece f 


Bible hand work. The wife of the prt 
cipal, Mrs. Sidney Cooper, cut stenc 


EXHIBIT OF CRAFTS WORK AT WILLOWS CHURCH 


ning a vacation school. He was told 
that a three-day training school would 
soon be put on at Oakland where work- 
ers could learn the ins and outs of this 
many-sided work. He insisted, however, 
on having a program outlined. As the 
bigness of the work grasped him he 
gathered up his papers, reached for his 
hat and said, “We’ll be down for the 
training school.” He came with his wife 
and two other helpers. No group drank 
in information or took notes more 
copiously than did the four from Wil- 
lows. The consequence was that their 
school captivated the town. The craft 
display was asked for to be exhibited 
at the county fair. One man came for- 
ward saying, “If there is any money 
lacking in financing this work, I'll make 
it up.” Willows put through a con- 
structive and lasting program. With 
them, vacation school has come to stay. 

A young married woman, a direct 
product of the vacation school, moved 
early in the spring from San Francisco 
to Vallejo, the home of the U. S. Navy 
Yard. She began to agitate for a vaca- 
tion school. Her enthusiasm was catch- 
ing. The church voted for her to go 
ahead and put one on. She did not 
hesitate. As a result the church was 
utterly surprised at the splendid work 
accomplished in all departments and in 
all phases of the program. They desire 


representing the Bible story of the di. 
By means of  screen-covered fran}, 
toothbrushes and ink the outlines | 
these pictures were made promint. 
The boys and girls were enthusiai 


over this piece of work, commoy 
known as spatter work. 
The First church of San Francio 


worked out a schedule of courses J 
which children were grouped accordg 
to ages and sex. Specialized teach’ 
received small groups throughout & 
morning, adapting the lessons to & 
ages. In this way better teaching ‘ 
done than in the usual mass groups 

Sunnyvale is a small town in the Sa? 
Clara valley. The churches united 
their work. As all buildings were chi 
together, the three departments w' 
conducted in the three churches res{> 
tively. The juniors were under i 
supervision of Mrs. B. G. Ewald, ! 
wife of the Baptist pastor. This dept 
ment can be cited as a model in dil 
pline, Bible work and craft display. 
attendance was close to 100 per ct 

A new work in our midst this s” 
mer was the Mexican school under # 
direction of Rev. E. W. Watson, fornt 
ly a missionary in Cuba. It was 9 
great in numbers (the Catholic prs 
saw to that) but in achievement. 50} 
and Bible work were learned in tl 
Spanish and English. Surely the w® 


| 
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4, were rewarded for their effort when 
ty saw the look of pleasure in -the 
a:s of those foreign mothers on clos- 
n night. 
‘san experiment two schools put 
42 course in home economics for older 
jis. A very workable program was 
mitted by Mrs. M. A. Binns, teacher 
ithis subject in the Gonzales high 
cool. The aim was to put before 
h intermediate girl the ideal Christian 
«ie. The subjects of the four weeks 
nuded, the homemaker as chef, artist, 
tess and business manager. 

ach week a conference for workers 
tut the bay was held at the First 
treh, Oakland. While partaking of 
lr lunches the teachers discussed their 
iblems and Were advised of oncoming 
\nts. The spirit of fellowship man- 
eed will long be cherished as a pleas- 
1 memory. 

wo rallies were held while the schools 
ye in progress, one for the East Bay 
irict in which fourteen schools par- 
ijnated, and one for the San Francisco 
cools. The object of these rallies was 
clemonstrate to the public the type of 
vk being done and to promote inter- 
cool fellowship. Specimens of craft 
yk from each school were also ex- 
ited. 

he crowning event of the vacation 
c90l season as\ far as the workers are 
ccerned was the annual banquet. This 
(r friends of the First Baptist church, 
Jcland, acted as hosts. Dr. Louis J. 
«ryer of Hamilton Square church, San 
'ncisco, was the toastmaster. About 
- partook of the food fellowship. Prin- 
i.ls responded for their schools. Some 
ed so eloquent it was difficult to 
erain them. 

receding the opening of the schools 
t for ten successive weeks a four- 
«@ paper was published, called the 
1V. S. News. It aimed to furnish 
(), news and reports. That it served 
i purpose is testified to by many en- 
Craging letters. 

Thile the work on the whole is pro- 
Hsing favorably from year to year, 
¢ we are far from satisfied when we 
/sO many churches still dubious or 
ifferent regarding this exceedingly 


(ential enterprise for the furtherance 
“Tf this work be 


fChrist’s kingdom. 


| 


of God, (as it undoubtedly is) ye can- 
not overthrow it; lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.” 


A New Peabody-Montgomery 
Home 
By HeLen Barrett MONTGOMERY 

One of the romances of missions is 
just disclosed in the founding of a home 
for incipient tubercular girls in Burma, 
to be known as the Peabody-Montgom- 
ery home. Two of our pioneer mission- 
aries, Misses Lizbeth Hughes and Agnes 
Whitehead, both of whom have been 
principals of the Morton Lane school. 
at Moulmein, are to be associated as 
the founders and administrators of the 
first home for tubercular patients to be 
established in Burma. 

When Miss Hughes appeared before 
the board. about six months ago. on her 
return from Burma, she told them of 
this dream which had been taking shape 
in her heart. There seemed at that 
time no possibility of realizing the dream. 
She said that her experience had made 
her heart ache as she saw one beautiful, 
brilliant, educated girl after another 
swept away by the great white plague, 
just when they were prepared to be use- 
ful to the school and to the mission. 
She told us of the absolute neglect of 
tuberculosis by all classes of the people 
in Burma—how, when any one contracts 
the disease, he is taken home, shut in 
a dark room away from every possible 
draft, and thus condemned to death. 
She said that repeatedly incipient cases 
that could in all probability have been 
easily cured were thus allowed to run 
a swift course. She told instance after 
instance of various victims of the dis- 
ease. Her words were similar to those 
of Dr. Ma Saw Sa when she was in 
this country, who also had a similar 
vision, and longed to see something in 
the line of education, prevention and 
isolation inaugurated. 

In faith Miss Hughes had bought a 
piece of property at Taunggyi, where 
the altitude and the cooler climate are 
both favorable to recovery. She dreamed 
that she and Miss Whitehead might to- 
gether go back, not into the routine of 
administering a great school, but into 
this simpler, smaller work, which they 
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could easily do and which might save 
scores of our Christian girls to their 
families and to the work. 

She had no money, and the board had 
no money. It was not right to ask the 
churches for any money so long as our 
regular established work was suffering 
as it was. The board asked her, how- 
ever, what she felt it would cost. She 
said that she would contribute the land, 
that she and Miss Whitehead would 
build their own bungalow, at their own 
expense, to become the property of the 
mission when they were through with 
it; that there would be no expense to 
the board attending the venture, as she 
planned to raise the money for the 
dormitory for the girls—about $5000, and 
a modest sum for endowment that would 
pay the annual expenses in addition to 
such fees as they might receive from 
the families of the invalids. 

Her prayers and Miss Whitehead’s 
prayers are now answered. Through an 
individual gift that will not in any way 
affect the donations from churches, 
young people’s societies or individuals, 
to our cooperative work, a sum is already 
set apart for the dormitory, and at the 
wish of the donor it is to be named 
the Peabody-Montgomery home. In di- 
rect answer to prayer another $5000 has 
been contributed, the income of which 
will pay for the running expenses of 
the home. 

As is generally known, Miss White- 
head has met her own salary, and will 
continue to do so, so that absolutely 
no additional expense is entailed upon 
the society. Miss Hughes’ salary, which 
is raised by the New York district, will 
continue to be paid as it has been in 
the past, through that district. 

An enthusiastic letter comes from Miss 
Hughes, in which she Says: “We can 
also. do much evangelistic work in 
Taunggyi and the surrounding country, 
when we get our car. We hope we are 
to help bring a blessing to Taunggyi as 
well as to all the girls’ schools in Burma. 
I just long to put my arms about the 
dear lady who has made this work pos- 
sible. I doubt if she realizes what a 
wonderful thing she is doing. When we 
get our own home built and the Pea- 
body-Montgomery home, then we can 
send out letters to all our friends in 
Burma, to let them know just what we 
are’ doing. It will be “work that will 
belong to all the young ladies in Burma, 
for all have known the heartache of 
having some loved teacher or~ student 
laid away. I can even now see the work 
growing, and many lovely plans 
being evolved in my mind fer 
use. 

“The furnishing had better be done 
largely in Burma. That is, the beds, 
mattresses, sheets, pillow cases, dishes, 
cooking utensils, tables, chairs, Stes 
would best be purchased there. From 
here I hope to get twelve pairs of soft, 
warm blankets, Many yards of warm 
flannelette for nightrobes, oil-cloth sets 
for the dining table, story books, games, 
pictures, and a few other things. I 
think 5-and-10-cent-store ‘silver’ will be 
very nice and will be inexpensive. We 
will not need a great deal. (Silver in- 


are 
future 
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cludes only teaspoons, curry spoons, 
forks). I am going to take out a good 


supply of milk straws, as the girls will 
need them for supping their good, rich 
milk. I shall want a supply of say 2000 
individual drinking cups for a start. We 
will need some medical supplies from 
here, and perhaps Dr. Gifford can get 
them at reduced rates and bring them 
when she comes. A weighing machine 
will be an urgent need. ‘Tissue handker- 
chiefs, napkins, towels, etc., will also be 
needed from here. And a _ Victrola— 
some one will have a discarded one for 
us, I am sure! We must have every- 
thing that can be had for a moderate 
sum, to brighten the home and make 
long days pass happily. Because of their 
love for Miss Whitehead, some of the 
Pittsburgh church ladies have already 
sent her (unasked, of course) some white 
cross supplies, such as towels, sheets 
and pillow cases. Sheets and pillow cases 
can be secured cheaper in Burma, but 
since these are supplied they will be, 
of course, most acceptable. A former 
Burma missionary, hearing of the good 
work we plan to do, volunteered to take 
annually a dime offering and send pro- 
ceeds for the work. Of course we will 
never ask any church or society to 
give to our work, but when it comes to 
ten cents, it will surely not be missed. 
The sad part of life here is that so many 
million ten cents pieces are wasted every 
year on little luxuries. I often think 
of the electricity wasted every night. 
Down here in Atlantic City enough elec- 


tricity is wasted every night to light 
all our mission schools in Burma for 
a year, I do believe. Lights are out 
at 9 p. m. in Burma, so we use little. 


I hope a friend is to give us a small 
electric light plant, but am not sure 
about it. When the work is started, 
friends of mine want to help, they say. 
A friend in Tennessee says she wants 
to give a lawn party every summer for 
us, and another friend who is an opera 
singer wants to give a concert annually. 
She lives in Alabama. No other work 
could possibly create the enthusiasm that 
this tubercular work seems to be arous- 
ing. If God spares our lives, Agnes and I 
hope to do many things to make this 
a most successful work.” 

Shall we not all rejoice together, with 
these two dear servants of God, in whose 
heart he put this beautiful pity for the 
tubercular, and whose prayers he has so 
graciously answered? 


North Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEY 

The second annual of the Northwest 
conventions to reach my desk is that 
issued by Dr. J. F. Watson of the West- 
ern Washington Convention. It is an 
attractive publication with its information 
clearly classified and indicates that the 
West Washington Baptists are a 


ressive 


Prog- 
people. alert to all phases of our 
great work under competent leadership 
The president of the convention is Mr. 
R. S. Moody of Seattle who is a brother 
of our “whirlwind” African 
Rev. Thomas Moody. The president of 
the board of trustees is Dr. Ambrose 
M. Bailey of the First Church of Seattle. 
When the Baptist hosts visit this field 


missionary. 


next summer they will find our work in 
the hands of some most efficient work- 
ers. They will discover other 
things about this section of the United 
States which will well repay them fot 
making the trip. 

The resolutions adopted at the con- 
vention at Centralia indicate an under- 
standing of the various relationships of 
this band of Christian people. They were 
not presented without purpose. One of 
these expresses appreciation of the work 
being done by Linfield college in Chris- 
tian education and reaffirms confidence 
in the board of trustees and faculty of 
Another reaffirms unalter- 
able opposition to any prohibitory law 
which excludes the use of the Bible in 
the public schools and stresses the prime 
importance and duty of our people in 
the way of supporting our Baptist 
schools regularly by their patronage. in- 
fluence and money. 

The treasurer’s report shows that they 
practice what they preach for $400 were 
sent to the Berkeley Divinity School and 
$675 to Linfield College. The latter sum 
was used to pay the tuition fees of stu- 
dents from that field who were worthy 
of such assistance. This helps both the 
young people and the college and relates 
them to our Baptist work in an admir- 
able way. 


some 


the college. 


Some Statistics 
There are ninety-nine churches in this 
convention including the Swedish, Nor- 
wegian-Danish and German. The totai 
-membership is 14,162 and the net gain 
for the year was 673. There were 877 
baptisms. The local expenses amounted 
to $310,192.69 of which $76,212.40 were 
invested in property. The contributions 
to our benevolent work amounted to 
$87,619.55. 
Dr. Gilbert N. Brink 
It is a question who is enjoying the 
visit most, Doctor Brink or the Baptists 
of the Northwest. He has been one of 
the lecturers of the young people’s as- 
semblies and the preacher in some of our 
leading churches. It was the privilege 
and pleasure of the writer to take Doc- 
tor Brink from Columbia City over the 
highway via Hillsboro and Forest Grove 
to McMinnville and back again by way 
of Newberg. This was his first visit to 
this vicinity and one which he evidently 
appreciated. It was not difficult to see 
that his first interest centered in the 
churches scattered along these highways. 
His desire to call at the home of one 
of his colporter missionaries is significant 
of his capacity for the important position 
he fills, that of general secretary of our 
Publication Society. 
Doctor Varney’s Successor 
As successor to Dr. George R. Varney 
(recently deceased) in the department 
of public speaking, Linfield College has 
secured Dr. Marion E. Bollen now pas- 
tor of the First church, Fullerton. Calif. 
Doctor Bollen holds an A. B. from York 
College. Nebraska; an A. M. from Whit- 
man College, Washington; a B. D. from 
Rochester Theological Seminary and a 
D. D. from Philomath College, Oregon. 
He has also spent one summer at the 
University of Chicago. He was for four 
years pastor at Lewiston, Idaho. for six 
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years of the First church, Walla W 
Wash., and for the past two years 
Fullerton. His ability, training and 
perience promise to make him a valuz 
addition to the faculty of Linfield, 
Gospel Life Line Work | 
Rev. G. Leroy Hall, a graduate 
Rochester Theological Seminary, is 1 
laboring in the out-of-the-way places 
Oregon. He was formerly captain 
the “Life Line,” a gospel boat that | 
operated in the Coos Bay region. iN 
with an auto which he calls the “) 
Line” he is doing his best to spread 
gospel in spiritually destitute pla 
The following report indicates his W 
for the past quarter, certainiy a “n 
ing” report in more ways than | 
Sermons and addresses, seventy-ei; 
miles traveled, 2900; persons addre: 
in meetings, 3194; collections in m 
ings, $112.35; expenses, $157.71; decis) 
for Christ, twenty-five; religious y 
made, 390; scriptures sold and g 
away, 190; Sunday School organi 
one; associations attended, four. 
Captain Hall is receiving no salary 
is entirely supported by free will o 
ings. Any desiring to share in this ¢ 
work, which is approved by the Ore 
Convention, may send their contr 
tions directly to him at McMinny 
Ore. 
News Items 
Miss F. Jane Lawrence, missionar| 
the Columbia River District and g) 
uate of Linfield College, sailed for C 


on the President Cleveland from | 
Francisco. Miss Lawrence tea 
music in our girls’ school at Nin 
China. | 

Rev. J. F. Huckleberry, pastor 


Grace church, Portland, was sent to) 
Northern Baptist Convention by: 
good people. This is to be expé 
from a church which ranked secon’ 
number of baptisms during the past | 
among the churches of Oregon. Nit 
six were added and baptisms still } 
tinue. 

Plans for a new building are in pré 
of development at Raymond, Was! 
ton. The pastor, Rev. E. M. Bollis 
is a graduate of the Southern Ba 
Theological Seminary. 

Rev. J. B. Travis of Hanford, | 
has accepted a call to our chure 
Kelso, Wash. He is a Rochester 
whom we are glad to welcome bac 
the North Pacific coast. 

The First Baptist church of Be! 
ham has called Rev. Martin Storg 
as successor to Rev. Donald Mc! 
who passed away recently. Mr. | 
gaard graduated from Linfield Ce: 
in 1919 and from Rochester Sem? 
in 1922, His first pastorate at Mé 
Jaw, Canada, was a successful one. f 
new pastorate will begin about ( 
ber 1. 

Miss Bernice | Varney, yous 
daughter of Dr. G. R. Varney, anc! 
Carl Nissen were united in marriag 
the writer on July 30. Mr. Niss; 
supplying our church. at Dayton. | 
this summer. After a year of tea! 
in Washington he will again resum 
studies at Rochester Seminary. } 
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lr. J. Whitcomp Brougher of Los An- 
+s is with his family at Gearhart. He 
‘lied the White Temple on Sunday. 
+ 17. His youngest son, J. Whit- 
|b, junior, was the supply on the eve- 
- of the same day. His subject was 
} sh.” 

rr. Kenneth Scott Latourette. profes- 
}of missions at Yale Divinity School 
vending the summer with his parents 
)regon City, Ore. He is engaged in 
‘ing a new book. He graduated from 
field College in 1904. 

- Montanagrams 


ir. L. C. Barnes preached for our 
ich at Livingston on July 13.—Rev. 
‘4 McNair has accepted the call of 
Baptist church at Kalispell. He wiil 
care for the work at Whitefish.— 
J. H. Spencer will close his service 
stated supply at Billings Sept. 1.— 
5 Mary Sundell will begin the fourth 
» of her work as field missionary in 
jtana on Sept. 1. This month she 
i spend at Havre—Rev. Roy Reece 
ndiana on Sept. 1 will take up the 
‘k with our churches at Belgrade and 
hattan—Secretary G. Clifford Cress 
. his family are enjoying a well- 
ed rest on the west shore of beau- 
| Flathead Lake.—The Montana asso- 
‘ons will be held in September on 
following dates: Musselshell, Miles 
, 8-9; Yellowstone, Hardin, 11-12; 
atin, Belgrade, 15-16; Silver Bow, 
yn, 18-19; ‘Bitter Root, Darby, 22-23: 
head, Eureka, 25-26; and Teton at 
re, 28-29. Free rooms and some 
ls are to be provided by the enter- 
ng churches for all registered dele- 
S. 


Hidden Treasure 
(Continued from page 742) 
all this time 
auselah sat 
he infant class, 
xing as meek as Moses 
aS rosy as a rose. 
teacher had meant 
bring a little poem 
lead, but could not 
it anywhere. 
really did not know 
t to do, 
up rose wee Methuselah 
lisped straight through 
her poem, 
face just beaming! 
ere did you find this 
‘ly poem, my dear?” the 
her asked. And he replied: 
2ARNED IT IN ‘THE BAPTIST!” 


if the Smiths could be so bright 
ourse you see it would be right 
you to read “The Baptist” too 
advertise it now, anew. 

ou succeed there’ll be a prize— 
Poem is just to put you wise! 


v. Henry F. Waring, for seven 
> pastor of First Baptist church, 
ryn, Ill., has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian church of Memphis, 
- The associate pastor of this 
ch, Rev. John L. Robinson, came 
the Presbyterian ministry. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 732.) 


An organization called the Full Sur- 
render Club has been formed by Rev. 
Homer F. Yale, pastor of the First 
church of Valois, N. Y. The present 
members are in twelve states and the 
District of Columbia. 


At the mid-summer missionary re- 
ception of the woman’s auxiliary of the 
First church of Pasadena, Calif., held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Judson S., 
Clark, a shower was given to Miss Gladys 
M. Skevington of the Hollywood church 
who goes to West China this fall and 


-whose support has been undertaken by 


the First church of Pasadena. Miss 
Florence Skevington goes with her sis- 
ter Gladys as a missionary from the 
Hollywood church. On this occasion Dr. 
Skevington spoke for himself and Mrs. 
Skevington referring to their hopes and 
prayers that their first-born might be a 
missionary and saying that God had an- 
swered these prayers by giving more 
than they asked by calling both daugh- 
ters to this work. 


These paragraphs appear in a folder 
issued in the interest of the Student 
Christian Movement which is to hold a 
city-wide mission in Fitchburg, Mass., 
during the week of Sept. 14-21. “We 
believe that every Christian has both 
the right and power to lead his com- 
munity into a more abundant life. We 
believe that the church of Christ stands 
committed to further the example of 
the Master, and that each Christian man 
and woman is challenged to bear the 
maximum testimony of the spirit of Jesus 
in all of his relations to every-day life. 
We are positive that a band of conse- 
crated Christians can produce in this 
community the happy and ‘practical 
reality that Jesus proclaimed the king- 
dom of God to be.” The slogan of the 
mission is, “Every-day religion every day.” 
This movement is the crystallization of 
a religious conviction that, its promoters 
claim, is found universally in the hearts 
of students today. 


A unique service is rendered every 
Saturday evening in its congested district 
by Raymond Institute, a Baptist insti- 
tutional church, 816 W. 31st St., Chicago, 
Ill. The program consists of a stero- 
opticon lecture about great Americans, 
including Benjamin Franklin, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Alexander Graham Bell, Niko- 
la Tesla, Ulysses S. Grant, Andrew Car- 
negie, and Joseph Pulitzer—three of 
American and four of foreign birth. 
This is followed by community singing 
of patriotic and popular airs. Then 
comes one health or safety movie film 
and two films along historical and 
patriotic lines. The program closes with 
a good comedy. Where the old people 
cannot read the English subtitles, the 
children interpret for their parents. An 
average of 50,000 people per week are 
attending these Americanization meet- 
ings under the auspices of twenty-nine 
local churches, settlements and play- 
grounds with the cooperation of the Chi- 
cagany. Mie C. A: 


TAT 


Rev. J. Allan Price, who a few months 
ago located at Powell, Wyo., as pastor 
of the First church, going there from 
the First church of North Vernon, Ind., 
writes, “This is a great new world. I am 
delighted with the place and the people 
and am engaged in the fine business of 
building a new church house which is to 


be one of the finest in the state.” In- 
cidentally Mr. Price says some nice 
things about the friendliness of Tur 


BAPTIST and is concerned to have it veri- 
fied that he is “paying his subscription in 
full.” Such concern is most gratifying. 


The upper Mississippi River wild life 
and fish refuge bill was passed by con- 
gress and became a law on June 7 on 
approval by the president. This act 
authorizes the acquisition and setting 
aside as a wild life refuge of about 300,- 
000 acres of swamp and low lands along 
the Mississippi river’ between Rock Is- 
land, Ill., and Wabasha, Minn. The act 
carries no appropriation, however, for 
the acquisition of these lands, merely 
authorizing funds to be appropriated for 
the purpose. The limit of the appro- 
priation authorized is $1,500,000 for the 
acquisition of areas and $50,000 for ad- 
ministrative purposes, $25,000 of the lat- 
ter sum to be expended by the secretary 
of agriculture and $25,000 by the secre- 
tary of commerce. The government, 
therefore, has no funds at present to 
proceed in the purchase of land or in 
the establishment of an administrative 
force. When the necessary appropria- 
tions are made by congress and the 
areas have been acquired, the secretary 
of agriculture is to have jurisdiction with 
respect to wild birds, game animals, fur- 
bearing animals, trees, wild flowers, and 
plants, and the secretary of commerce 
jurisdiction over the fish and other 
aquatic animal life. These officials are 
authorized to make suitable regulations 
governing hunting and fishing on the 
areas acquired. 


(Continued on page 748) 


Want Ads 


Wanted: Church Secretary, competent in 
office work and church visiting, Minneap- 
olis. Give age, training, experience and re- 
ferences. Address “X Y,’’ care The Baptist. 


Wanted—A healthy and vigorous Baptist 
woman to do soliciting among Baptist 
churches and other friends of Hudelson 
Baptist Home. State qualifications, experi- 
ence, etc., in first letter, also references. 
Address Supt. N.T. Hafer, Irvington, Il. 


CC rr 


Collection Envelopes 8 cents a pack with 
special summer Offer. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


ee _ 


Washington, D. C., Mrs. Edith Kingman 
Kern has cozy, attractive rooms for tour- 
ists, near the White House. Established 
twelve years. Write for free map and full 
information. 1912 G St., Northwest. 


ee 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address Supt. 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Evangelist David F. Nygren: (11th Sea- 
son); Hugh Pinkerton Andrews, Singer. 
431 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Tue Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Rates: Single subscription $3.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 1@ per cent of 
church membership $2.00; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 52 cents. 

ange of address: Old and new addresses 
create be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. ca 
Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tae Bartist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. : : 
Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 38@ 
cents; full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 10@ words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany or- 
der. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
THE Rewer 417 South Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, Iil. e — 
cago, TMP 


Between Us 
{| Along with personal checks the daily 
mails are bringing us many helpful let- 
ters which tell us that we are hitting very 
near the mark. “I appreciate the week- 
ly visits of Tur Baptist,” says one. “The 
editorials are fine. ‘The Lost Chord in 
Preaching’ is timely. I wish THE Baptist 
the greatest success.” ; 
q “Since I am president of our Senior 
B. Y. P. U. I find Tue Baptist very es- 
sential to young people's work and to 
being well posted on Baptist doings,” 
writes an enthusiastic young people’s 
worker. Young people's societies are 
coming more and more to make the 
page “Young People and Kingdom 
Service” in THe Baptist each week the 
subject for discussion at their business 
and devotional meetings. Here they find 
how other societies are measuring up to 
their possibilities throughout the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Young people 
everywhere are discovering THE BAPTIST 
to be invaluable for practical methods of 
young people's work and for information 
about our denominational work. 
{ We believe it is mostly a matter of 
habit with some people always to keep 
paid upin advance. Here is a letter from 
a subscriber who does not want to be 
a single week behind in her renewal sub- 
scription to THe Baptist: “Please find 
enclosed a money order for $2.50 for 
payment of renewal to THE Baptist be- 
ginning with this month’s issues.” 
.‘““A very interesting period of denomi- 
national progress lies just before us. You 
will want to keep in closest touch with 
every advance movement in order to have 
the joy of being a real factor in making 
denominational history. Be sure there- 
fore to subscribe for Tur Baptist and 
Missions.” This is taken from a letter 
sent to the members of a church by a 
local club manager for THe Baptist and 
Missions. Is there such a club in your 
church? 
| Get your denominational facts and 
other religious news from THe Baptist 
and Missions. The combination sub- 
scription is $3. Mail it to us today. 


(Continued from page 747) 

Should there be any Baptist students 
planning to go to Lausanne, Switzerland, 
to study, we have received word,that they 
may have the advantages of a “home 
church” with services in English, at the 
United Free church of Scotland of which 
Dr. Normand Nicholson is the pastor. 
This is a Presbyterian church, but there 
is no Baptist church in Lausanne. Rev. 
Everett Gill, European representative of 
the foreign mission board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, is personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Nicholson and com- 
mends him as a superior preacher and a 
Christian gentleman. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholson receive the students into their 
home and are most friendly and help- 
ful. They would be glad to receive the 
names of prospective students that they 
may be ready to be of service. 


The woman’s church committee, co- 
operating with the Federal Council of 
Churches, is promoting as an expres- 
sion of good-will a “Ship of Friendship’ 
to transport to Germany a large quan- 
tity of supplies for distribution at 
Christmas. The plan is somewhat simi- 
lar to that so successfully carried out 
by Northern Baptists during the winter 
of 1921, when our “Ship of Fellowship” 
went to Europe. The woman’s church 
committee has asked the cooperation of 
all the Protestant denominations. The 
circular prepared by the committee says: 
Won’t you help fill this ship with chil- 
dren’s clothes, layettes, sheets, blankets, 
used clothes (clean and in good condi- 
tion, especially suits and coats), milk, 
cod liver oil, cocoa, flour, soap, etc. What 
about clothing for students (men and 
women)? Won’t you help by sending 
donations in money for the purchase of 
food and clothing at wholesale? Long 
experience has shown that food can be 
bought cheaper in bulk in New York 
City than in any other part of the 
country. Send all goods prepaid, by ex- 
press, freight or parcel post to the 
Christmas “Ship of Friendship,” c/o The 
American Friends Service Committee 
Storeroom, 1521 Cherry Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (Wrap securely and print your 
name, address and church affiliation on 
the package.) Contributions may be 
designated for organizations but not for 
individuals. Send all money contribu- 
tions and direct all communications to 
Miss Jessie Dodge White, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York, making all checks 
payable to the Women’s Church Com- 
mittee. 


THE BAPTRS 


An unusual sentence was given 
three young men convicted of speed; 
in the state of Washington. They w 
sentenced by Justice Mann to copy { 
state traffic codes in long hand. Just 
Mann believes that any speeder w 
copies this 15,000-word law in long ha 
as a penalty for speeding will ne 
speed again. To copy 15,000 words 
equivalent to copying fifteen columns 
an ordinary newspaper. The boys y 
copy the law relative to licensing, { 
law relating to lights, what to do 
case of accidents and how to obse 
aleettateicms laces | 


Speaking on what shall the chu 
do on the absentee member questi 
at a conference on evangelism held | 
the Federal Council of Churches, R) 
R. L. Russell, secretary of the Bos 
of Home Missions of the Method, 
Episcopal Church, South, says: “| 
may let him drift, disregarding a 
claim he may have upon us, cutti 
him loose from our influence and | 
ganizations, thereby losing our oppor: 
nity of making a valuable member 32) 
a great influence in the kingdom | 
God. Or we may induce him to rett 
to the fold of the Good Shepherd. | 
has heard the voice of the Shephi 
and known the safety of the Good Sh 
herd’s fold, but he has absented hims 
so long from this security that he | 
longer feels the need of it. He ¢ 
usually be induced to return by pro: 
care and oversight. The pastor sho! 
know him and his needs, and should; 
every way undertake to cultivate in lf 
the interest of the kingdom and for | 
own soul’s sake. Through experie' 
we have found it a good idea to conn} 
the absentee member with some ot| 
member who is keenly alive to the | 
portance of the church and the spi! 
ual welfare of the people, who will sh 
a personal concern in the  abseni 
brother and influence him to take j 
again the program of the church. It | 
been found well in modern pastora’ 
to organize the parish of the preac! 
on the ‘unit plan. By the unit) pl 
the parish is subdivided into certain % 
tions as working groups, with ev} 
member of the church a member 0; 
unit and under the care of a unit cil 
mittee. The absentee member may} 
recalled by being connected with | 
unit organization. The church shel 
be especially watchful lest any of | 
weaker Christians stumble and fall) 


the wayside. Opportunities should) 


I; 
le 
} 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


The supreme test of the worth of a college is the product it turns out. 


The small Christian Coll) 


Uuring the past hundred years has given to America a wealth of character out of all proportion to if 


cost in money. 
enterprises: 


Dr. John Y. 


Several of our graduates have been called to lead in the largest denominatio} 


} 
Aitchison, General Director, Board of Promotion. 


Dr. Hugh Heath, Assistant Director, Board of Promotion, 
Dr. John A. Earl, ten years President of Des Moines College, now Editor ‘The Baptist,’’ Chicago. | 


Hon. D. 
Rev. D. P, 


C. Shull, member Finance Board, Northern Baptist Convention, 
Shaw, Executive Secretary, North Dakota. 


Dr. J. M. P. Smith, Head of Hebrew Department, University of Chicago. 


The following graduates are now serving on the Board of Trustees of Des Moines University: ls 


Mr. C, E, Hunn, Attorney, Des Moines 
Dr. A. W. Tandy, pastor, Mason City. 
Mr. B. J. Powers, Attorney, Des Moines. 


Des Moines University is ready to contribute today to prod’ 


Mr. E, M. Rex, Farmer, Jefferson. 


rl 
Mr. I. J, Ketman, Business Man, Des Moine 
2 Mr. Frank R. Sage, Banker, Washington. 
hese names and their offices constitute ay’s 8 ‘i i 
contributed to produce these cen. istitute today’s appeal to the youth of today. 
another generation of leaders. 


What the ak 


: 
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Ht, or made, to make it easy for 
/to return to the line of service and 
/upon themselves again the vows of 
‘gressive Christian life. The church 
1d take any amount of time or go 
ay extra effort to save itself from 
ysurden which the absentee member 
‘s upon it. Too often we have con- 
lsd him as worthless and useless and 
} ourselves no concern in his be- 
The wise pastor, however, and 
church members can make the 
)tee member the present and active 
Her.” 
‘vy. A. W. Rider, field secretary of 
‘Foreign Mission Society, accom- 
id by his wife, left Los Angeles on 
; 1, for an extended tour among 
‘st missions in Japan, China and 
|, including Burmah and Assam. Mr. 
Mrs. Rider will return via the Suez 
|, and will then see something of 
work of the society in France, 
1o0-Slovakia, Poland, Latvia and 
onia. This journey will be of ad- 
ge to Dr. Rider in the enlarged 
' which he is to do among the 
thes. It has been wisely planned, 
the good wishes and prayers of 
friends will follow them around 
yorld. Although his field of work 
‘een enlarged, Dr. Rider’s home and 
juarters will still be at Los Angeles. 


2 of the courses taken up at the 
ser Y. W. C. A. conferences was 
2d “Money Trails for Women.” 
2rning it an officer of the Y. says: 
girl or woman who is convinced 
it is a sin to waste becomes an 
‘tant cog in the wheel that is driv- 
olks to saner and simpler ways 
ing. The art of household buying 
‘re important than anything ever 
g out of Wall street, for from fifty 
venty-five cents of every dollar 
in the United States is spent by 
n. It is not spent on themselves. 
) women spend less on themselves 
m other members of their families. 
irl and woman, going away to sum- 
ump, hikes and swims and plays, but 
e time thinks of problems the 
yn of which vitally affects all of 
‘st of mankind.” 


i€ Outspoken remarks on absentee 
1 members are published in the 
P.C. Magazine, a Presbyterian pub- 
n of England. What is good for 
rterians along this line may also 
od for Baptists. “If a church is 
empty the preacher gets dis- 
‘ed, the choir sings half-heartedly, 
'€ congregation is afraid to sing at 
€ attenders at services grow ner- 
and lackadaisical. This leads to 
on the part of all concerned. The 
£f$ criticise the non-attenders and 
onfidence, and comfort, and in- 

The few earnest workers begin 
ider and are regarded as ‘soft.’ The 
3 Organizations, and especially the 
’ school and youthful societies, 
for lack of Sympathy. The non- 
*tS Criticise everybody but them- 
if they trouble to think about it 

We don’t know, nor are we con- 
to know, your pet reason for not 
3 tO church. All we do know is 


that it is no reason at all. You and I are 
the church. It is just what we make it. 
It is the home of good-will and voluntary 
effort. Your reason for not attending 
may be laziness; may be that you don’t 
like the preaching, or the singing, or the 
bare pews, or the color of the hair of the 
man in front of you. There may be even 
weightier reasons which our ingenuity 
fails to discover. But we are appealing 
to you to give the matter your earnest 
and serious thought. You may be better 
men and women than the people who 
attend regularly, but in one respect they 
are better than you are—they support, in 
most practical and humble way, by at- 
tending regularly and taking part in the 
services, the church they profess to be- 
long to.” 


Eight new mountains have been found 
and ascended and the hitherto un- 
known Cariboo range in British Columbia 
definitely located by Prof. Rollin T. 
Chamberlin, of the University of Chi- 
cago department of geology, and Allen 
Carpe, a New York engineer. One of the 
peaks, yet unnamed, ranks among the 
highest in the Canadian Northwest. The 
Cariboo range, into which the Thomp- 
son river disappears, has long been a 
mystery to geologists and adventurers, 
and the story of its definite location is 
one of adventure and daring exploration. 
In addition to the discovery and ascent 
of the great glacier peaks, Chamberlin 
and Carpe have located the headwaters 
of the Thompson and Canoe rivers, the 
latter of which follows the Rocky moun- 
tain trench to the Columbia river. They 
are the first white men ever to note 
the glacial sources of the two mountain 
streams. Without guides and disregard- 
ing the warnings of native explorers 
that storms might cut off retreat, Cham- 
berlin and Carpe made eight first as- 
cents of mountains that had never be- 
fore been set foot upon by man. “From 
the summit of the highest mountain we 
looked upon almost unequalled scenery,” 
Professor Chamberlin says. “Higher 
than any other peak in the territory, with 
the exception of Mount Robson, we 
were able to make records that will add 
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to our fundamental knowledge of glacier 
and mountain formation, mountain struc- 
ture and the origin of mountains being 
two of the greatest problems of geology.” 

Fred Kelly, author of books on busi- 
ness subjects, not long ago offered a 
prize for the worst business letter, and 
he got it—perhaps the worst business 
letter ever written. But we can see 
nothing particularly constructive in giv- 
ing a prize for the “worst” of any- 
thing. Why not set the ideal high and 
aim at perfection? 


The best qualified men and women to 
be found in Canada, the United States, 
Great Britain, and on the continent of 
Europe, as well as those from the foreign 
mission fields will appear on the program 
of the Foreign Missions Conference to 
be held under the auspices of the foreign 
mission boards of Canada and the United 
States at Washington, D. C., Jan. 28— 
Feb. 2, 1925. The primary purpose of the 
convention is for*the information and 
inspiration of the churches of Canada 
and the United States. It will be an 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., LL.D., 
; President, 
A standard, graduate Theological Seminary 
under Baptist Control. 
75th year begins September 16th, 
Correspondence invited. 


Boel Hike Le PN Ser T Usk 


Courses: Academic, College and Seminary Pre- 
paratory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
sible and Missionary Training, Theological. 
Strong missionary spirit. Safe environment. 
Well equipped Christian faculty. Fall term 
begins in Academy, September 16; in Seminary, 
September 23. For catalog write 

G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President, 

Bethel Institute, St. Paul, Minn, 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


faculty; wide range of theological study. 
Pressley Smith, 
write to 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept. 23. 
If help is needed to pay board, write to Mr. B. 
treasurer of the Student’s Fund. 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive 


For catalogue or other information, 
E. Y. MULLINS, President. 


The Newton Theological Institution 
A School for Leaders 


Autumn Term Opens September 24 


Courses leading to B.D. degree. 


Special provision for post-graduates, 


Many opportunities for missionary, philanthropic and 
practical work. Harvard University offers special 
free privileges to approved Newton students. 


COURSES FOR WOMEN : 
A two years’ course in Religious Education is open to women having the 
.B. degree or an equivalent training. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President 


NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 


ner “ 


| 
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educational, not a deliberative or leg- 
islative assembly. Special meetings will 
be arranged for the representatives of 
different denominational groups for the 
purpose of considering the best methods 
of gathering up the results of the con- 
vention and carrying to the churches and 
the membership of the different denomi- 
nations its inspiration. The attendance 
will be limited to 5000 delegates repre- 
senting the foreign mission boards and 
societies of Canada and the United 
States. It is recommended that each 
delegation include: Officers and mem- 
bers of foreign mission boards, both men 
and women; pastors of churches; lay- 
men and laywomen in equal numbers; 
general church officials; theological and 
college professors; foreign missionaries 
at home on furlough; student volunteers 
and other candidates for the foreign mis- 
sion field. Admission to all sessions of 
the convention will be by ticket. Tickets 
will be furnished only to delegates pre- 
senting credentials issued by the secre- 
tary of the Foreign Missions Confere- 
ence and countersigned by the secretaries 
of the mission boards appointing the 
delegates. Correspondence regarding 
attendance on the convention should be 
addressed to the secretaries of the dif- 
ferent foreign mission boards. 


The population growth of the United 
States since Jan. 1, 1920, has been esti- 
mated by the national bureau of econo- 
mic research by six month periods as 
follows: Jan. 1, 1920, 105,711,000; July 
1, 1920, 106,422,000; Jan. 1, 1921, 107,- 
575,000; July 1, 1921, 108,533,000; Jan. 1, 
1922, 109,298,000; July 1, 1922, 109,898,- 
000; Jan. 1, 1923, 110,883,000; July 1, 1923, 
111,664,000; Jan. 1, 1924, 112,826,000. The 
estimates for periods since Jan. 1, 1922, 
are tentative since the bureau of census 
has not yet published monthly data for 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income fer two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department . 
Matual Insurance Corperation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
4 ers same as stock com- 


) nies. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 
No agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management, Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance BWxchange, Chicago, Ill. 


births and deaths for the period since 
that date. 

On Aug. 14, Rev. J. D. Collins, direc- 
tor of religious education in Nebraska 
since 1911, passed away. His death im- 
mediately followed the state B. Y. P. U. 
assembly, in which he was very active 
and the promotion of which had been 
one of his dearest interests. Further 
notice concerning Mr. Collins will ap- 
pear in a later issue. 

The degree of doctor of divinity, a 
recognition of scholarly attainments 
earned by study, comparison, and the 
exercise of logical analysis of such sub- 
jects as sociology, anthropology and 
the history of Christian civilization, 
has been conferred upon Rev. R. C. 
Hurley, pastor of the Baptist church 
at Gardena, Cal. by the People’s 
National University of Atlanta, Ga. 


Newell D. Gilbert, Dean of the North- 
ern Illinois Teachers’ College at Dekalb 
died suddenly at his summer home at 
Bass Lake, Mich., on August 1, 1924. 
Prof. Gilbert was the son of Rev. S. B. 
Gilbert, for many years a Baptist pastor 
in Illinois. He was a valued member 
of the Austin Baptist church for thir- 
teen years and since his removal to De- 
kalb in 1900 was active in the Dekalb 
Baptist church. He was a wise leader 
and counsellor. He exerted a fine in- 
fluence over the thousands of young peo- 
ple who have been under his instruction. 
His pastor in his sermon on the Sab- 
bath before Mr. Gilbert’s death preached 
on the sanctuary and its value. In say- 
ing goodbye to his pastor Mr. Gilbert 
remarked that he was going to _ his 
sanctuary in the hills and from there 
God called him. He leaves a wife; a 
daughter, a son and two sisters. He was 
seventy years of age and seemed to be 
at the zenith of his career. On Monday, 
Aug. 4, at Dekalb, Ill., the students and 
faculty, the Kiwanis club and the First 
church assembled in the college auditor- 
ium to say a farewell word after the 
passing of Dean Newell D. Gilbert. Rev. 
Fred W. Field, pastor of the First church 
of Dekalb, Prof. Edward Carleton Page 
and Pres. J. Stanley Brown made brief 
addresses, showing the service to com- 
munity, to college and to the Baptist 
church in which Mr. Gilbert had been 
a deacon for twenty-five years. Dean 
Gilbert was buried in Forest Home 
Cemetery, Forest Park, Ill., where his 
father and his mother rest. 


A Prayer 


Gea our hearts and lips, O 
God Almighty (who with a 
burning coal didst cleanse the lips 
of the prophets Isaiah), that, puri- 
fied by thy touch, we may worthily 
offer to thee our sacrifice of prayer 
and thanksgiving and enter into the 
joy of him who for love of us en- 
dured the cross and despised the 
shame and is now seated at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen.—Frederic C. Spurr 


THE BAPTI; 


Editor’s Notes on the Less 
for September 14 | 


! 
JESUS DRIVEN FROM NAZARET} 
Lesson Text: Luke 4: 16-390 | 
Golden Text: Luke 4: 18 


It was the aim of Luke in writing 
Gospel to give his friend, Theophily 
true picture of the broad human sg, 
pathy of Jesus with all kinds of pec 
The lesson is an illustration of the 
gram, the power and the problem 
volved in the practical expression of 
sympathy. | 

The Program. 

Jesus picked the best statement of 
program from the book of Isaiah, | 
is a program full of human interest 
rected toward the salvaging of hui 
society by the personal method of| 
human touch. Programs are usp 
connected with elaborate organizai| 
but here is one which appeals to: 
heart by its very simplicity and s; 
pathy. No committees are named, 
machinery is installed, no records; 
kept; it is the great heart of a man} 
pelled by the Spirit of God going ot} 
living helpfulness to multitudes of | 
ple who are precious in his sight the: 
of little value to society. It is the | 
gram of a physician who goes wi 
the sick are found and ministers to th 
the program of an engineer who { 
the morasses and drains them, the dey 
and irrigates them, the gorges | 
bridges them; the program of a i 
sionary who goes where need is gii 
est, lives among the poorest and se' 
the lowest. The program calls for | 
sacrifice of the highest type and‘ 
sympathy which finds its springs ink 
very heart of the Father. 

The Power 

It is an easy matter to draft prog 
but the difficult thing is to find the }) 
er to energize the programs and 1! 
them vibrant with practical, efficientt 
happy service to needy men and wo? 
Jesus received the power before hia 
tempted to put his program into ac) 
“The Spirit of the Lord” came uponi 
at his baptism with an anointing wi 
qualified and energized him for ther 
mendous task which the programil 
volved? But he had a battle with 
other spirit before he could enter ‘¢ 
his mission of mercy and _ sacrific 
spirit of self-seeking which he overt 
in the wilderness, a spirit which / 
about to break out again in mob vio 
at the mention of a program so con! 
natory of the ways of the world. } 
the power to carry the program thr 
was with him to the end. 


The Problem 

The problem of Jesus was ho 
carry out a program of love in a VF 
of hate. When he spoke of Gentile@ 
provingly to his neighbors in Nazé 
they had murder in their hearts. R 
ligious and race prejudice ran riot! 
Jesus was as much out of place int 
atmosphere of Nazareth as a lamb vu 
be in a den of lions. But in spite ct 
opposition of prejudice and prec® 
Jesus escaped out of their midst? 
went calmly on with his work of # 
labor of love and patience of hope. 
finally killed him; but he rose fror! 


| 


just 30, 1924 


+ to make his mission immortal, his 
‘am perpetual, and his power 


‘nial. 
} 


} 


The Saving Sense 


~ 


| attract the attention of foreigners, 
siese tradesmen often put up signs 
‘are quite unintentionally amusing. 
(of the funniest is exhibited by a 
-. It reads: “A. Kashinura, Biggest 


M 


sf in Tokyo.”—Youth’s Companion. 


\juack doctor was boosting his medi- 
¢ to a rural audience. “Yes, gentle- 
_he said. “I have sold these pills 
'ver twenty years, and have never 
i ny word of complaint. Now, what 
that prove?” 

ice from the crowd—‘“That dead 
ftell no tales.”"—Pearson’s Weekly. 


‘wish that I was a boy again at 
ol” said a self-important country 
(l superintendent on one of his 
ls of inspection, after he had heard 
hildren put through an exhibition 
is benefit. “Do you know why I 
| that?’ There was a thoughtful 
‘e for a long moment, then a 
lsh treble piped forth: “I expect 
ecause you’ve forgot all you ever 
yed.” 


(n Peardsley, a dignified and cir- 
ject man, was shocked to find a 
‘cat in the taxicab he had engaged. 
ialted the cab and summoned a 
iman. “I found this dead cat in 
ab. What am I to do with it?” 
iked. 


(ke it to the nearest police station,” 


the reply. “If it is not claimed 
11 three months it becomes your 
{rty.” 


immer—Why, hello, Rastus, what 
ou doing away out here in the 


.tus—I’s in de minin’ business, boss. 
}mmer—You don’t say! What kind 
ining—gold mining, silver mining, 
ir. mining? 

/tus—Calcimining —Detroit News. 


at the Churches Stand For 
, (Continued from page 739.) 


1; Of conciliation and arbitration in 
irial disputes. 

-ase from employment one day in 
‘dual and reasonable reduction of 
| of labor to the lowest practicable 
| and for that degree of leisure for 
‘uch is a condition of the highest 
‘1 life. 

ving wage as a minimum in every 
‘Ty, and for the highest wage that 
‘industry can afford. 

, €w emphasis upon the application 
Tistian Principles to the acquisition 
S€ of property, and for the most 
ible division of the product of in- 
y that can ultimately be devised. 


| 


| 


Formulated by the Cleveland Meeting. 

The teachings of Jesus are those of 
essential democracy and express them- 
selves through brotherhood and the co- 
operation of all groups. We deplore 
class struggle and declare against all 
class domination whether of capital or 
labor. Sympathizing with labor’s desire 
for a better day and an equitable share 
in the profits and management of in- 
dustry, we stand for orderly and pro- 
gressive social reconstruction instead of 
revolution by violence. 

An ordered and constructive dem- 
Ocracy in industry is as necessary as 
political democracy, and that collective 
bargaining and the sharing of shop con- 
trol and management are inevitable steps 
in its attainment. 

The first charge upon industry should 
be that of a wage sufficient to support 
an American standard of living. To 
that end we advocate the guarantee of 
a minimum wage, the control of un- 
employment through government labor 
exchanges, public works, land settle- 
ment, social insurance and experimenta- 
tion in profit sharing and cooperative 
ownership. 

We recognize that women played no 
small part in the winning of the war. 
We believe that they should have full 
political and economic equality with 
equal work, and a maximum eight-hour 
day. We declare for the abolition of 
night work by women, and the abolition 
of child labor; and for the provision of 
adequate safeguards to insure the moral 
as well as the physical health of the 
mothers and children of the race. 


Citizens of the World 
(Continued from page 737.) 

ing justice and building on earth a king- 
dom of God, there must be some organ- 
ization of all people through which they 
can cooperate in common ends. The 
Christian with the world outlook will 
study this question of the federation of 
all mankind, and he will encourage all 
efforts that make for this great ideal. 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America at its meeting De- 
cember 16, 1921, adopted the following 
statement of 


International Ideals of the Churches 


of Christ 
1. We believe that nations no less than 
individuals are subject to God’s im- 
mutable moral laws. 


2. We believe that nations achieve true 


welfare, greatness, and honor only 
through just dealing and _ unselfish 
service. 


3. We believe that nations that regard 
themselves as Christians have special in- 
ternational obligations. 

4. We believe that the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherliness, can remove every un- 
just barrier of trade, color, creed, and 
race. 

5. We believe that Christian patriotism 
demands the practise of good-will be- 
tween nations. 

6. We believe that international policies 
should secure equal justice for all races. 

7. We believe that all nations should 


751 


associate themselves permanently for 
world peace and good-will. 

8 We believe in international law, 
and in the universal use of international 
courts of justice and boards of arbitra- 
tion, 

9. We believe in a sweeping reduction 
of armaments by all nations. 

10. We believe in a warless world, and 
dedicate ourselves to its achievement. 

The above ideals are commended to 
the people of our churches for considera- 
tion and approval and action. 


RALLY TIME ! 


A new exercise of Songs and Recita- 
tions (16 pages) for Rally Day. 

Music that is charming in melodies, not 
at all difficult where four parts are used, 
with strongly marked ryhthm 
in unison passages, all hap- 
pily wedded to words that 
will inspire and encourage, 
are the strong features of 
this service. The theme of 
Rallying for Service is well 
sustained throughout and we 
are confident that its use will 
be productive of satisfactory 
results, Send for a sample copy. 


$6.00 a hundred. $3.25 for fifty. 
80 cents a dozen. 
Single copies, 7 cents each. 


Send for illustrated circular of Rally Day 
supplies. 


‘8 THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. ¥. 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 
LYMYER ax UNLIKREOTHER BELLS 

cuuncn Gararie 

4 iS cE. 

CHU RCH ire? OURFREECATALOGUB 


Pop ep oT , WHY. 
Write to Cincinnetl Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 
1) 
a 


[TI BELLS Kany 


| Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne. a 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. 8S. BELL CO.? Hittssoro One 


(2 eee we ee 
CHURCH FURNITURE / 
Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book «— 4 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- ) 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 


from our factory to your chareh. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.1 Greenville Tl. 


What Is Social Service? 


“I know of no better statement of what social service Is, 
and what it means than this.’’—Samuel Zane Batten. 


1. What is social service? 

That form of effort for man’s redemp- 
tion which seeks to uplift and transform 
his associated and community life. As 
such it is the social application of Chris- 
tian principles, and a new name for 
that spirit of philanthropy and service 
which is as old as Christianity. 

2. Why do you call it social service? 

Because it deals with man as a social 
being in his social relations, and with 
social causes and conditions; because it 
demands social and collective action, and 
seeks not only to save men but to em- 
body their Christian life in social in- 
stitutions. 

3. What warrant is there for social 
service in the scriptures? 

Jesus said, “The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because he anointed 
me to preach good tidings to the poor: 
he hath sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 

Above all is the example of Jesus him- 
self, who went about doing good, help- 
ing the needy, adjusting the relations 
of men, and seeking to establish justice 
among men. 

4. What is the fundamental idea of 
social service? 

The idea of the kingdom of God, which 
in the Christian conception of things 
may mean much more than a human 
society on earth, but can never mean 
anything less. 

5. How is social service related to 
other forms of Christian activity? 

In the complete program of the king- 
dom there are four chief items: Evan- 
gelism—winning men unto Jesus Christ; 
missions—making the good news known 
to the nations; education—training lives 
for the kingdom and building them up 
in Christlikeness; and social service— 
serving the whole life of man and build- 
ing a Christian social order. 

6. What is meant by social salvation? 

The deliverance of human society from 
disease, poverty, crime, and misery; the 
development and perfection of the in- 
stitutions of man’s associated life, and 


24 Bk only a half truth the poet has sung 
Of the house by the side of the way; 
Our Master had neither a house nor a home, 
But he walked with the crowd day by day. 
And I think, when I read of the poet’s desire, 
That a house by the road would be good, 
But service is found in its tenderest form 
When we walk with the crowd in the road. 


So I say, let me walk with the men in the road, 
Let me seek out the burdens that crush, 

Let me speak a kind word of good cheer to the weak 
Who are falling behind in the rush. 

There are wounds to be healed, there are breaks we 


must mend, 


There’s a cup of cold water to give; 
And the man in the road by the side of his friend 
Is the man who has learned to live. 


the construction of a social order that 
is the city of God on earth. 

7. What are the chief items in the 
social-service program? 

The relief of need and distress, the 
prevention of poverty and crime, the 
provision for all of the conditions of a 
clean, healthy, moral, and spiritual life, 
the creation of a social atmosphere 
which shall induce a right course of con- 
duct, the adjustment of men’s relations 
in justice and brotherhood. 

8. Why should Christians be most ac- 
tive in social service? 

For the reason that social service 
works in line with the Lord’s Prayer 
in that it seeks to create such conditions 
that every life can earn its daily bread, 
that needless jtemptation may be re- 
moved from men, and boys and girls 
may be delivered from evil. 

9. What are the methods of social 
service? 

It seeks to relieve distress and need 
in such ways as to help men most ef- 
fectually; it also seeks to discover the 
causes and conditions of poverty, sick- 
ness, crime, and misery, and then to re- 
move bad causes and conditions and 
create good causes and conditions; if 
believes that the’ church, the family, the 
school, the state are all means and agen- 
cies through which these ends may be 
sought: 

10. Does social service seek to create 
another organization? 

It seeks rather to aid the agencies of 
human uplift that now exist, to infuse 
into them the religious spirit, to co- 
operate with them in every way, and 
to use them as channels through which 
the efforts of Christian people may be- 
come effective. 

11. What can one person do who is 
interested in social service? 

He can study social conditions, help 
other people to see things as he sees 
them, seek to unite men in behalf of 
practical measures, join with those who 
are engaged in some form of helpful 
service, and be an active and intelligent 
citizen in his own community. 

12. What can a pastor do to promote 
social service among his people? 


In the Rush of Life 


Then tell me no more of the house by the road, 
There is only one place I can live; 

It’s there with the men who are toiling along, 
Who are needing the cheer I can give. | 

It is pleasant to live in the house by the way. 
And be a friend, as the poet has said, 

But the Master is bidding us, “Bear ye their load, 
For your rest waiteth yonder ahead.” 


I could not remain in the house by the road 
And watch as the toilers go on; 
Their faces beclouded with pain and with sin, 
So burdened, their strength nearly gone. 
I'll go to their side, I’ll speak in good cheer, 
Ill help them carry their load; 
And I'll smile at the man in the house by the way 
As I walk with the crowd in the road. 


| 
THE BA Pa 


He can be a careful student of s)| 
questions in the light of the Script 
he can teach and illustrate the doc 
and example of the Master, and he} 
arouse and organize his people in by 
of social service, and he can tal| 
sympathetic interest in the various 
lifting agencies of the community, 

13. What can a church do in by 
of social betterment? 

It can have one or more classes 
gaged in social-service study; it can’ 
committees studying the various age 
of social uplift in the community 
can have a positive and constructive 
gram and can organize their efforts 
effective work. | 


14. Name several immediate and }| 
tical things that can be done. } 

Secure for every worker’ one {| 
rest in seven; have a censorship 1 
mittee of all moving-picture and ¢ 
shows; equip a playground within | 
a mile of every home in the city; 1] 
efficient the agencies seeking to | 
press gambling, the social evil, alc| 
and all habit-forming drugs; see } 
there is a good child-labor law | 
that it is enforced. 


15. What can be done in a united} 
in behalf of community bettermer| 


Have a federation of the chur| 
which shall secure unity of purpose} 
mass the conscience of the peop! 
any one point. The federation sth 
have a committee on conciliation\ 
arbitration for industrial disputes! 
should support all righteous and it 
ful officials; it should voice the cof 
tion of the men of good will int 
community. Every community 4 
thus have in some visible form nott 
churches, but a united church of CG 
in common service. 


; i | 
16. What is the ultimate purpo: 

social service? 

| 


| 

It seeks to create such a social d 
in the world as shall realize the ( 
tian ideal of human society, to | 
each soul a true inheritance in lil| 
develop a perfect life in a perfect 50? 
and to make Jesus Christ a fact if 
universal life of the world. 


=| 


| 


—Walter J. Gresham. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion | 


Dr. John Roach Straton, pastor of 
Calvary church, New York City, will 
lead First church, Lexington, Ky., in 
evangelistic services, Sept. 21-Oct. 3. 

The annual fall rally of the Framing- 


ham Baptist Association will be held in 
the Fayville church, Southboro, Mass., 


on Sept. 17. Home missionary workers 
will tell of their labors among the 
Indians, the Porto Ricans and the 


Alaskans. 


Mrs. Elizabeth G. Cleaves, passed away 
at Dorchester, Mass., recently at the 
age of eighty years. She was the moth- 
er of Dr Arthur W. Cleaves, pastor of 
the First church, Providence, R. I. Dr. 
Cleaves was at one time an editor on 
TueE Baptist. 


One-third of the homeless children in 
the United States under the care of pub- 
lic and private charitable agencies have 
found foster parents who have taken 
them into their own homes, is the esti- 
mate of the children’s bureau of the U. 
S. department of labor which has just 
issued an important report on “Foster 
Home Care for Dependent Children.” 
The growing emphasis during the past 
decade upon the need of home care for 
the normal child has resulted, the bureau 
points out, in the effort, first, to prevent 
the break-up of the child’s own home by 
giving “mothers’ pensions” or public aid 
to children in their own homes, and sec- 
ond, to find a substitute home for the 
homeless child. Results are evident in 
the fact that forty-two states give public 
aid to dependent children in their own 
homes, that the number of children in 
foster homes has increased substantially 
and that the number of children in in- 
stitutions has, proportionately to the 
child population, decreased. Tentative 
figures place the number of children 
aided in their own homes at 127,000, the 
number in foster homes at 70,000, and the 
number in institutions at 125,000. 


The success of this year’s Northfield 
season may be gauged by size, but bet- 
ter by quality. The opening and closing 
gatherings were for young people, most 
of whom are in their teens. Lives have 
been made over here. Boys and girls 
have found themselves, and have caught 
a vision of useful Christian. service in 
their home communities and in the com- 
ing years. No one can study the people 
of middle and advanced age who attend 
the general conference without gather- 
ing the impression that this place, with 
its hallowed memories, is casting its 
spell over them. They rest, they listen, 
they pray, they are inspired for another 
year’s work in their own home fields. To 
the local charm of river and hill, sunset 
and sunrise, has been added this year the 
quiet benediction of the vesper chimes, 
ringing out across the campus the old 
familiar tunes of the Christian faith. 


The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, of which Dr. E. Y. Mullins 
is president, has awarded a contract for 
erecting the first unit of its $3,000,000 
group of buildings, this first unit to be 
known as Norton Hall. It is the first 
of twenty-one buildings to be located on 
a fifty-acre site. 


An elaborate religious pageant was one 
of the features of the Iowa state fair held 
in Des Moines the last week in August. 
It was in charge of the state Sunday- 
school association and presented twenty- 
five scenes, giving the progress of re- 
ligion from early days to the present. 
Church and Sunday-school workers from 
all parts of the state took part in the 
pageant. 


On behalf of the English-speaking Bap- 
tists of America and Britain who are 
assisting the work in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Dr. Rushbrooke lately forwarded a letter 
of greeting to the Czecho-Slovakian 
executive comittee. The following re- 
sponse has been received signed by the 
president and secretary: “It was a real 
pleasure and spiritual gain to read your 
letter. May God richly bless you for 
the tender words of comfort. We are 
very much obliged for the interest and 
sympathetic words about our old historic 
cities. John Wiclif is not less popular in 
Czecho-Slovakia than in his native coun- 
try. And John Hus was not the only 
man who was influenced by the great 
English reformer. We, too, remember 
your countryman Peter Payne who found 
his second home in Czecho-Slovakia and 
our Paul Crower who preached the gos- 
pel in Great Britain. The union between 
the English-speaking Baptists and the 
Czecho-Slovak Baptists has a unique tra- 
dition, and we thank God for it. ‘Brother 
English’ is a title in our country 500 
years old, and has a very good sound 
since the time of the saintly Peter Payne. 
But on the other side, we were not quite 
unknown to our English-speaking Bap- 
tists because of our old ties. We can- 
not help seeing Providence in the way 
that God has brought us together, and 
we are deeply thankful to him as well 
as to the English brethren who obeyed 
God’s advice. Now we are thankful for 
the spirit of the letter which speaks only 
about things unseen. We, too, have 
found that after all the kingdom of God 
is not drinking and eating. Because of 
our most difficult financial situation and 
our human helplessness we are turning 
our faces towards the Unseen from 
whom our strength cometh. And we 
would like to organize some kind of un- 
paid ministry the Reformation so happily 
started but could not realize. We know 
that unless Christianity has unselfish peo- 
ple who simply because of their great 


conviction will preach the gospel, the 
kingdom of God will not be successful. 


We try as well as we can to follow this 
line.” 


Members of the Baptist, Congr, 
tional and Methodist churches of Nia; 
Conn., have voted to appoint two n} 
bers from each of these churches,| 
six to act as a committee to aid {j 
officials in enforcing the liquor lay) 

The Federal Council of Churches; 
issued an appeal to ministers of Am; 
to deliver at least two sermons on 
subject of voting on election day, | 
council calls upon ministers and off} 
of the church to see to it that their nj 
bers vote 100 per cent strong and | 
to work through their organization! 
get others to do the same. The co| 
urges that special effort be mad! 
awaken women to the importance of § 
ing their vote, as thus far many we 
have appeared indifferent to the priv, 
that is theirs. 


In a recent letter Dr. Joseph Tag 
of Chengtu, West China, writes: | 
had by far the finest commencemei, 
the university that we have had sinc) 
opened the doors of the institutio! 
1910. Thirteen young men were gil 
ated and received their degrees, A) 
fifty finished the course in the Uk 
Middle School. Some of our own | 
sion students have already been assii 
to teach in our schools and thus giv) 
an opportunity to judge of their fiz 
and ability. Last Sunday I went oj 
a large Buddhist temple to preach til 
student summer conference which is0 
in session. Just think of preaching!l 
gospel of Jesus Christ under the roi 
a Buddhist monastery beneath fine) 
pine trees that spoke of rest and pe 
There are over eighty students ati 
ing the conference and being exposi 
the influence of Christ for a week. 1 
week the summer schools of thet 
versity open: normal, Christian wor't 
and university summer courses. Wi 
trying to get out of this institutios 
that has been put into it and more 
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¥7. Lance A. Mantle of Indianapolis 
 ceepted a call to the Rainbow Ridge 
th and is already upon the field. 


27, Frederick G. Davies, late promo- 
tlirector for Southern California, has 
ited the peculiarly earnest call of 
irchard Avenue church, Los Angeles. 
(church plans to secure as soon as 
sole a new and more strategic loca- 
,and with Dr. Davies at the helm 
hy be expected to go forward to 
i2r achievement than ever before. 


yvid F. Nygren supplied the Swedish 
pst church of Denver, during July 
{August. September marks the be- 
jig of his eleventh season in evan- 
vic work. He is slated to appear 
jlt Lake City, Anaconda, Spokane, 
ule, Hoquiam and in Canada. Rev. 
) Andrews, singer and general help- 
ill be associated with Mr. Nygren 
art of the season. Mr. Nygren may 
idressed at 431 Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
i. 


's First church, Long Beach, has 
ied Rey. Alexander Rhine as mis- 
ity pastor of its Gaviota mission, 
(: the Sunday-school attendance has 
Sly passed the 300 mark. The build- 
just completed costs, with the lot, 
' $25,000. This property will con- 
ito be held by the First church until 
rch to which it can be wisely trans- 
it is organized—the course which 
30 successfully followed in the case 
[ manuel church. Under Dr. Knights’ 
(nt leadership First church is prov- 
mother of churches. 


):} “pastoral parson” is the name 
( to Rev. George B. Gilbert, an Epis- 
;an rector of Middletown, Conn., 
‘se he chooses to minister to people 
tal communities instead of city 
yhes. He says that the young peo- 
E today are as good as were their 
1's and mothers. He thinks, how- 
ithat conditions in the average vil- 
fare not so good as they were a 
(¢ ago. For this Mr. Gilbert holds 
aurch largely responsible. Instead 
(arreling over denominational] dif- 
es he thinks that ministers should 
\ in an effort to cheek immorality 
> raise a body of citizens with high 
) That there is a growing reform 
inent in the church and that pastors 
‘ginning to sce the need of appeal- 
the people of the country in their 
ranguage and spirit, he believes. Mr. 
}t cultivates a two and one-half acre 
‘but says it is not necessary for a 
‘Minister to be a farmer. If he is 
| Owever, he should be a good one. 
‘gh his farm he keeps in closer 
| with his neighbor farmers and 
ifamilies, and is able to do more 
em, to sympathize when things go 
|, and to help get the most good 
(‘2 community when times are pros- 
|, Whether in seed time or harvest. 
' Deen his experience that the min- 
'vho fits the rural community best 
| Who is community-minded rather 
-cclesiastically inclined; also that 
fe. useful church program empha- 
| 
| 


he needs of human life rather than 
of church worship. 


| 


Rev. Forrest L. Ferkins, pastor of the 
Temple church, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
called to succeed Dr. O. P. Miles, pastor 
First church, Clinton, Ill. Mr. Ferkins 
has accepted and began his work Sept. 1. 

Rev. J. H. Davis has closed a nine- 
year pastorate with the churches at 
Rollin and Manitou Beach, Mich., to ac- 
cept a call from Milan, Mich. The church 
at York is served in connection with the 
Milan field. ~Mr. Davis leaves the Rollin 
church in a prosperous condition. The 
church went over the top on the five- 
year program. A church hall is a new 
edition to its equipment. At the Mani- 
tou Beach appointment the membership 
was doubled and a new and well-equipped 
church building erected, free from debt. 
The people in both fields Part with Mr. 
Davis reluctantly. 


The going of Rev. F. P. Freeman from 
Livermore Falls, Me., to Ansonia, Conn., 
closes a remarkable pastorate of five 
years, marked by two unusual events. 
The first was the New World Movement. 
Mr. Freeman had had missionary ex- 
perience and with the enthusiasm born 
of conviction gave himself to this king- 
dom enterprise. As a result, his church 
went “over the top” and surpassed in 
per capita giving every other church in 
the association. The second event was 
the strike in the paper mills which form 
the leading industry of the town. This 
strike lasted far longer than is usual in 
such cases. Business was disarranged, 
many families left town, and enmities 
took the place of lifelong friendships. 
Through it all, the wisdom of the pastor, 
his spirit and the Christian attitude of his 
church kept the confidence of all parties 
and helped to end the trouble. In every 
line of Christian service in the com- 
munity Mr. and Mrs. Freeman have been 
trusted leaders. Mr. Freeman has also 
served the state convention, the associa- 
tion as clerk, and as director of different 
lines of activity, and has been promi- 
nently connected with the young people’s 
work in the state. 
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Rev. W. P. Halbert has assumed the 
pastorate at Manhattan, Kans. The 
church is in excellent condition after 
the work carried on by Dr. A. A. Holtz 
for some time. 

Rev. J. P. Currin pastor of the Cen- 
tral church, Steelton, Pa., has tendered 
his resignation to take effect the first 
Sunday in October. The church by un- 
animous vote refused to accept the resig- 
nation but later agreed to it regretfully. 
Mr. Currin has been with this church 
for five happy and successful years. He 
now goes to Sarasota, Fla. 


A novel educational experiment is to 
be tried this fall at the University of 
Chicago to enable first-year students to 
begin their work under favorable condi- 
tions. A five-day program for registra- 
tion, physical examinations, tests in Eng- 
lish composition, talks by the deans and 
others on topics vital to the future of 
the student, and entertainments to wel- 
come and acclimate the incoming fresh- 
men, is now being prepared at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the first time in its 
history. It will require that the enter- 
ing student report on the Midway Quad- 
rangles five days earlier than usual, that 
is, on Sept. 25 instead of Octo kk 


Hon. Carl E. Milliken, president of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, quali- 
fied as collector of the Port of Portland, 
Aug. 1. He had been appointed to this 
post by President Coolidge in the spring, 
but was prevented from taking up his new 
duties by a long siege of typhoid fever. 
The customs district represented by the 
Portland office is the most important one 
north of Boston and includes the New 
Hampshire and Maine coast lines as well 
as the Canadian border of the three 
northern New England states. Mr. Milli- 
ken is a trustee and an alumnus of Bates 
College, where three of his daughters are 
now in attendance. 


W. H. Thompson has closed his work 
as superintendent of town and country 
churches in Ohio to become a member 
of the field staff of the Ohio Council of 
Churches. In a letter to the Ohio state 
convention he says: “I wish herewith to 
express my sincere appreciation of the 
fine Christian fellowship with the mem- 
bers of the board of managers, and the 
pastors and laymen of the churches with 
whom I have been associated during the 
past four years. During these four years 
I have personally visited 288 fields and 
have attended annual meetings of twenty- 
three associations. May I express the 
hope that in due time the Ohio Conven- 
tion may find it possible to continue un- 
der adequate leadership the unfinished 
{ask with its rural churches. My heart’s 
desire is that Ohio Baptists may be 
saved, and that they may take their full 
share in kingdom activities. The Baptist 
witness and service are needed in such 
a time asithis.’ I have accepted an in- 
vitation to become a member of the field 
staff of the Ohio Council of Churches, 
beginning Sept. 1, As opportunity pre- 
sents itself in local community or in 
county cooperative endeavors I shall be 
happy to serve in any way I can to con- 
serve Baptist heritages to the best in- 
terests of the kingdom program.” 
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Rev. J. B. Speed, pastor of the church 
at Fowler, Calif, has returned to his 
work after a vacation spent in attend- 
ing the Asilomar B. Y. P. U. Assembly. 
Five of the young people of the church 
accompanied him to the assembly. 


The International News Service re- 
ports the thriftiness of the Valley Junc- 
tion Methodist church at Tomah, Wis., 
as follows: During Sunday services a 
swarm of bees entered the church. Five 
deacons caught all of them (the report 
says “without interrupting the service!’’) 
The swarm was sold and the proceeds 
added to the church funds. A new sug- 
gestion for churches wishing to raise 
money! 


The “British 'Weekly” of Aug. 7, has 
this to say of Dr. Neil: “Dr. Samuel G. 
Neil, who has been for twenty-five years 
secretary of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society is visiting this country. 
Dr. Neil has done strenuous work dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. He 
has visited 4150 churches, preached 6300 
sermons, attended 920 conferences and 
550 associations and state conventions, 
written 172,500 letters, and has traveled 
720,000 miles.” 


For the first three Sundays in August, 
Dr. A. C. Dixon of University Baptist 
church, Baltimore, preached in the pul- 
pit of Rev. W. Grayham Scroggie, Edin- 
burgh. This month he goes to Stock- 
holm to take part in a Bible Conference 
to be held near there. It is announced 
that the Bible Union of China has in- 
vited Dr. Dixon to conduct a Bible con- 
gress in that country with the motto, 
“The whole Christ in the whole Bible 
for the whole World”; this he hopes to 
be able to undertake during the year 
1926. 


At the convocation of the University 
of Chicago, August 29, many higher de- 
grees were conferred. In the absence 
of President Ernest DeWitt Burton in 
England, Vice-President James Hayden 
Tufts conferred the degrees and gave the 
regular convocation statement. The con- 
vocation address, on “The International 
Mission of Universities,” was given by 
Prof. John Merle Coulter, head of the 
department of botany, who recently gave 
a series of lectures before the colleges 
and universities of China and Japan. In 
the graduate schools of arts, literature 
and science there were 173 candidates 
for the master’s degree and fifty for 
that of doctor of philosophy; while fifty- 
one candidates from Rush Medical Col- 
lege, now a part of the university, re- 
ceived four-year certificates or the degree 
of doctor of medicine. The divinity 
school had fourteen candidates, the law 
school eighteen, and the graduate school 
of social service administration two. Two 
hundred and three bachelor’s degrees 
were conferred in the various colleges. 
The total number of degrees conferred 
by the university was 511. Among the 
graduates were six Chinese, one of whom 
received the degree of master of arts 
and one that of doctor of philosophy. 
One Japanese received the degree of 
master of science and one that of doctor 
of philosophy in education. 


Writing on President Coolidge’s rest 
at Plymouth, Vt., Mildred Spain in the 
Chicago Tribune says: “Some one asked 
the president if he golfed on Sunday. ‘My 
grandmother was a Baptist,’ he an- 
swered.” 


The American Red Cross has cabled 
$100,000 for the relief of victims of the 
floods sweeping a number of the 
provinces of China. It is estimated that 
$10,000,000 will be needed for relief work 
in this connection. 


O® long and dark the stairs I 

trod 

With stumbling feet to find my 
God. 


Gaining a foothold bit by bit, 
Then slipping back and losing it; 


Never progressive, striving still 
With weakening grasp and faint- 
ing will; 


Bleeding to climb to God, while he 
Serenely smiled, unnoting me. 


Then came a certain time when I 

Loosened my hold and fell there- 
by. 

Down to the lowest sten my fall, 

As though I had not climbed at all. 


And while I lay desnairing there, 
Listen, a footfall on the stair! 


In the same path where I, dis- 
maved, 
Faltered and fell and lay afraid. 


And lo! when hope had ceased to 


be, 
My God came down the stairs to 
me. 
—Theodosia Garrison in Christian 
Evangelist. 


A forest fire that destroyed over 12,000 
acres in Mariposa County, Cal., threat- 
ened Yosemite National Park. There have 
been so many serious forest fires in Cali- 
fornia, due in part to the extremely dry 
weather in that section of the country, 
that the United States Forest Service has 
sent a reserve force of experienced forest 
fighters to California to be ready for 
any emergency. 


The next regular session of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary will 
begin at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, Sept. 23, 
1924. The opening exercises will be held 
in the chapel of Norton Hall. The first 
meal will be served in New York Hall 
on the evening of Monday, Sept. 22. 
Students should be present if possible a 
day or two in advance, in order to be 
ready for the opening. Married students 
who bring their families should come 
several days in advance in order to have 
time to select a suitable location for 
housekeeping. Porf. J. McKee Adams 
will be specially in charge of the matter 
of assisting married students to secure 
suitable quarters in the city. 
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Rev. V. C. Seafler closed his work 
the church of Mason City, Il, on 
1. In October he leaves for San 
vador, Central America, where he 
accepted an appointment under the } 
Mission Society. 


The church at Lawrence, Kans., is 
under the leadership of Dr. J. F. W 
of Northampton, Mass., who begar 
work there Sept. 1. On the same 
C. M. Thomas of Boulder, Colo., en 
upon his duties as university pastor, 
ceeding F. E. Witcraft. 


In continental United States the 
number of children ten to fifteen ; 
of age reported as engaged in gz 
occupations in 1920 was 1,060,858, r 
senting 8.5 per cent of all children in 
age period, as compared with 1,99) 
or 18.4 per cent, in 1910, 1,750,178, o1 
per cent, in 1900; 1,503,771, or 18.1 
cent, in 1890, and 1,118,356, or 16; 
cent in 1880. 


One of the three functions of the 
cational Service for Juniors in New 
City is the maintenance of three _ 
ment offices. At these offices ir 
course of a year between 7000 and 
children are given opportunity to 
at what best suits them. The org: 
tion’s clearance bureau, where empl 
place their orders for juvenile he 
at 122 East Twenty-fifth street. D 
the six months ending last March, 
orders were received, the greater nu 
from factories, the rest mainly 
offices and stores. When an orc 
received it is checked up to see wh 
it conforms with child labor regula 
If it does, and if it is from a new ¢ 
it is handed over to a counselor fo: 
sonal investigation, unless it is listec 
the information service of the sta 
dustrial commission, in which ca: 
vestigation is not necessary. 

The People’s church, East Lai 
Mich., N. A. McCune minister, an | 
denominational body growing out ( 
union of four denominations — B) 
Congregational, Methodist, Presby' 
—is progressing in a building pr 
toward which each of the above den! 
ations agreed to pay a sum of $: 
which leaves $250,000 for the local ct 
to raise. Since 1919 this church hi 
operated in the student work in cc! 
tion with Michigan Agricultural C« 
paying the salary of the general st 
director and one-half of the sala’ 
the director for women students. | 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. aie 
integrally related to the church pri 
so that there is one general progr! 
student religious work, this pr} 
being supervised by the four boa‘ 
education of the four denomination| 
several visits are made annually } 
secretaries. Michigan Agricultura‘ 
iege now gives credit for elective c! 
in religious education taken at the i 
The People’s church is the only « 
for both residents and students irl 
Lansing. Last year there was an! 
ment of 1800 students. Mr. McCu! 
be glad to receive the names of If 
students who are members of Ii 
families who will attend this colle; 
year. 
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Education by Selection 


PTEMBER will see thousands of young men and 
women leaving home for the first time to enter 
ge. The motives underlying this hegira are not 
sult to discover. The plans of fond parents for 
uigher education of their children, the determina- 
to secure a college education, the specious plea 
ollege agents, the drift toward the campus and 
dull of athletics, are among the motives that ac- 
t for the presence of multitudes of freshmen in 
ge halls when registration is the order of the 
| The colleges receive matriculants without ex- 
iation if they come with the necessary number 
ntrance credits. The graduates of accredited 
schools may register in the freshman class of 
American colleges and universities without con- 
n if the high-school record is complete. Until 
it years competition for students among many 
ges has been so keen that any organized and gen- 
attempt at the selection of matriculants has been 
of the question. But now, with the tide running 
‘g toward the colleges and with multitudes of 
& people taking the tide at its flood, the colleges 
ginning to think seriously of the selective proc- 
S the only wise and efficient method of redeem- 
ligher education from its bondage to numbers 
from evils incident to the system of receiving 
tho apply. 

the selective process we mean some practical 
od of matriculating only those students who 
promise of going on with a college course and 
leting it with honor to themselves and with 
t to the institution. We are well aware of the 
ilties which stand in the way of any method of 
10n in a country where all men are created free 
qual and where it is every man’s privilege to 
’ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Who 
make the selection and on what conditions shall 
» Made? Is it possible to make a_ selec- 
from the mass of young people in academies 
high schools without doing injustice to 

of those selected and to many of those 


rejected? Are we forever bound up to the present 
method of what is called “mortality,” in thinning out 
the ranks of freshmen and sophomores? Shall we 
continue to “pluck” the unfortunates after they have 
enrolled, paid their fees and pursued the course for 
some time? Shall the colleges keep on embarrassing 
unfit students by dropping them in the middle of the 
college year far from home and in many cases im- 
pecunious? Is not selection at entrance better than 
rejection after months of fruitless effort to make 
good? Or, failing to reject, shall the colleges con- 
tinue to provide the lame with crutches while nor- 
mal students are thereby retarded in their progress? 

We know one college president who made it his 
undeviating practice to select the matriculants for 
his freshman classes. By keeping in touch with the 
principals of the high schools tributary to his col- 
lege and communicating with the pastors of the 
churches in communities within the radius from 
which students were enrolled in that college, he came 
into possession of the names of the pupils in high 
school whose record gave evidence that they were 
promising material for the rigors of a college course. 
These pupils were encouraged to enter college and 
all honorable means were used to persuade them to 
select this particular college. The net results of this 
process of selection were highly gratifying, and the 
mortality due to students dropping out or being 
dropped was almost negligible. This of course was 
a small college serving a student body which came 
almost wholly from a local territory within one hun- 
dred miles of the campus. But it Suggests the 
method that might be enlarged, adjusted and utilized 
to meet the needs of every college and university in 
America. There is no reason why the fitness of cer- 
tain young people to enter college should not be on 
file in every college office. No blacklist of the unfit 
should be kept, but a white list of the fit would be a 
great asset. This looks like the survival of the fit- 
test, and it is the survival of the fittest, but it is the 
survival of the fittest without the futility and folly 
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of subjecting the unfit to the humiliation of entering 
a college only to be “plucked” or carried along by 
the grace of teachers who have not the face to kick 
a man when he is down. 

There are registered in colleges hundreds of men 
and women who have no business to be there, and 
just as many not on the roster whose names would 
grace any college catalog. This situation is due to 
the fact that we have no scientific way of getting 
the man to go to college who ought to go and of 
keeping the man from going who ought not to go. 
Of course there is a natural selection going on all 
the time which is involved in the process of educa- 
tion. Only a very small percentage of those who 
enter the kindergarten ever see the college. The 
road is so long and the hills are so steep and the 
difficulties so many that, like the strait and narrow 

gate that leads to life, few there be who find it. But 
es selection needs to be aided by some working 
method whereby our colleges and universities will be 
freed from the encumbrance of carrying along a 
host of men and women who can be called students 
only by poetic license. 


The Ethics of Editing 


CE 2RTAIN general principles stand as the founda- 
tion of moral conduct and are applicable to all 
men irrespective of their station or calling in society. 
But there is also a basis for right action in particu- 
lar cases. Therefore we have the ethics of medicine. 
The medical profession recognizes a code of unwrit- 
ten precedent established by long usage. On the same 
principle there is an ethics of editing a newspaper 
or a magazine. The ethics may differ somewhat as 
applied to secular papers and religious journals, but 
in general the ethics for each run in parallel lines. 
The principles governing the editorship of a reli- 
gious newspaper should be the principles governing 
the editorship of a secular newspaper. 

What are these principles? There are three, as we 
see the ethics of editing a religious newspaper. First, 
there is the principle of truth. The editor of a re- 
ligious journal must be unswervingly loyal to the 
facts and passionately fond of the truth. The paper 
which he edits must never become the printed 
medium of falsehood, the panderer to garbled gossip, 
the channel of propaganda designed to suppress the 
truth in the interest of any individual or institution. 
The facts can usually be gleaned in such a way as 
to reduce the element of error to the minimum, and 
the truth is always to be found if one loves truth 
and searches for it with sympathy, industry and a 
discriminating mind. The editor’s personal bias must 
never be permitted to twist the truth or mutilate 
the facts. If the truth contradicts the logic of the 
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editor, the editor must be man enough to accept 
truth at the sacrifice of his own prejudices 
opinions. This is the high ethics of editorshiy 
regards the downright honesty of any paper or m; 
zine that aims to serve the public. 

The second principle of the ethics of editing a n 
paper is the principle of freedom. A free pre 
one of the outstanding elements in the long fight 
liberty. This principle is axiomatic in America. 
deed the press is so free that it is in danger of 
ning wild in its tendency to serve up the sensati 
and salacious to the morbid tastes of people who 
ish carrion. But that is part of the loss that is 
fered in the gain of freedom. There is nothin 
difficult to use without abuse as liberty, and an 
paper, either religious or secular, is peculiarly 
posed to this difficulty. To be free and yet tor 
quish that freedom for the sake of people still ir 
kindergarten, is the unique privilege of the edit 
a religious newspaper. The waste-paper bask 
always handy, and if the editor exercised his | 
dom the basket would have to be enlarged, bv 
prints some things that are not worth printing 
some things worthy of publication are returne 
their authors in the interest of “weak brethren” 
are not yet able to digest solid food. On the w 
however, freedom in harmony with the truth 
principle that governs every editor of a reli 
journal who is worthy of the important place he 
pies. In the exercise of this freedom he may 0 
or please his readers, but he must never sacrific 
freedom in the truth on account of the reactio: 
his subscribers. 

Service is the crowning principle of the ethi 
editing a newspaper. This is especially true. 
religious newspaper. Genuine and wholesome 
ice must govern the selection of articles, the wl 
of editorials, the printing of news and the publi 
of advertisements. The average religious news| 
could reap a harvest of financial returns fron 
tain lines of advertising if it was not keyed | 
the ethics of honest service. But in the inter 
serving its patrons with things which it can hol 
recommend, the revenue from questionable sc 
of publicity is nil. Everything that is offered 
worthy religious paper must first stand the ti 
this question, ‘Will it serve the best and highe 
terests of our patrons?” All financial consider 
are secondary. Service is primary in the Sg 
of a Christian newspaper. 

This trinity of principles which contin 
unity and integrity of a religious newspaper W 
of the confidence and support of any body of } 
is the ideal we cherish for THE BAPTIST. Wi 
sometimes fail to realize in full the ideal, b’ 
“press on toward the goal unto the prize of thd 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” | 
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The Springs of Human Achievement 


, find that normal human lives are 
ived most acutely in an 
l, It is the world of their original 
underlying quality, where they are 
d most deeply in the being of the 
foam lt iS a world of instinct, a 
l of imagination, of original tastes 
preferences; a world of affection, 
and sacrifice. ‘hese movings oi 
rithin the soul of man, intimate as 
are and hidden away, mean more for 
us, far more, than things that are 
‘and measured and balanced. For 
ze part of humankind, this unseen 
_ debased by superstition or cheap- 
by sense and sentimentality. For 
it interbreeds within itself in 
2 individualism. Yet here are the 
| springs and germs of human 
vement, 
‘at has college life to do with these 
3? How may college men be ex- 
1 to be different here from other 
and different on the side of good? 
different from what they would 
been if the college had not laid its 
upon them? 
ile questions, if you expect an an- 
carved to a finish. Every man gets 
the college what he gets from it; 
lat is, in a measure, what he him- 
ives into it. In other words, the 
¢ life is like every other voyage 
sovery in this, that every man finds 
ning different from every other, ac- 
g to his kind. 
The Bow with an Aim 
yet the college influence should 
, certain trend and promise, for it 
sciously directed to chosen ends. 
ommon run of hmnan experience 
to happen upon men hit and miss, 
ien, as it were, it looks on with 
ed and unbiased interest to see 
heir reaction may be. ‘But school 
smce, On the other hand, is delib- 
aimed. It hits the mark some- 
perhaps as often as not. But how 
t glances from the tough bark of 
nature, and then flles—who knows 
rlit has an aim, at least. This 
not merely drawn at a venture. 
olleges are agencies for making 
fferent with an added difference. 
lat added difference is itself a 
of unity. It makes for the un- 
and indefinable unity of college 
What are the means directed to 
d? There are two at least, first 
urse, and secondly, studies. 
ge intercourse assumes innumer- 
riations, and taken all in all it is 
the most priceless forms of asso- 
that human life can afford. 
it is intercourse overlorded by 
A community engaged in study 
only real community of students. 
acher is king. Remember, the 
is king. Not’ the pedagog, but 
cher, 
in college teaching, we find two 
of studies. the historical and the 
¢. Iuse each of these words in 
‘T S€nse—history as covering the 


unseen 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


S our colleges are about to open 

for the fall and winter semester 
and as thousands of our ambitious 
young people will find themselves 
for the first time on the campus in 
company with upper classmen to 
whom the romance of entering col- 
lege in an old song, we think it is 
appropriate to give our readers the 
privilege of sharing the high ideals 
of college life cherished by the 
chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity. 


humanities, science for those modern 
ranges of learning which employ induc- 
tive methods, with their master disci- 
pline in mathematics. History makes 
for that deeper acquaintance with human 
nature which comes through the experi- 
ence of mankind. Science opens up the 
laws of nature, which condition all ex- 
perience. Science for knowledge, history 
for wisdom. History leads the way by 
which men have gained some understand- 
ing in affairs, some skill in government, 
along with our supreme standards of 
righteousness, beauty ~ and freedom. 
Science arouses the boundless appetite 
for truth, and the hope for continued 
revelation of truth. How far these two 
war against each other or how far each 
permeates and reinforces the other, we 
shall not stop now to inquire. 


Y the light of burning’ heretics Christ s 

bleeding feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the 
cross that turns not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number 
how each generation learned 

One new word of that grand credo which 
in prophet-hearts hath burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered 
with his face to heaven upturned. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes— 
they were men that stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled 
the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw 
the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered 
by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood 
and to God’s supreme design. 


For Humanity sweeps onward: where 
today the martyr stands 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the 
silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and 
the crackling fagot’s burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in 
the silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into his- 
tory’s golden urn. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


> 
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l'hese are the ways in which college 
studies assail our inconiunge students and 
Proceed to make them different froin 


what they would otherwise have been. 

Have they unthinking and militant 
preferences, all the Way from poetry to 
politics; and are these matched with vio- 
lent antipathies or with cherished neu- 
tralities within those fields? The college 
does not seek to combat prejudice with 
ether prejudice. It brings it instead to 
the test of wider comparison. It culti- 
vates respect for the sifting of “silence 
and slow time.” It insures a measure of 
familiarity with historic principles and 
judgments. These have a claim to con- 
fidence, at least, in this, that after having 
been most challenged—most denounced 
and refuted—they stili survive, adorned 
with their scars of conflict. 


So far history. Then science come: 
in for its part. It renders men distrust- 
ful of guesses where positive proofs are 
waiting at the turn of the road. The 
positive proofs are scanty and fragmen- 
tary still, but science makes at least fo: 
some measure of verified knowledge, and 
beyond this for the patience of suspend- 
ed judgment. That is a state of mind 
which undisciplined human nature can 
neither comprehend nor tolerate. 


In Extreme Cases 


Now behold what happens: If the 
hidden currents in the soul of a student 
are lacking in force and volume, they 
become easily dammed and slackened 
under these influences. The result is 
a tolerant indecision. The feeling for 
sharp distinctions vanishes, the blacks 
and whites disappear in indeterminate 
grays, the pale cast of thought sickens 
not only the thinker but also his friends, 
who had hoped for better things 
the higher education. 


rom 


But that is only where the springs of 
life are shallow. ‘There are other char- 
acters, torrential characters, in which the 
violent stream of partisanship is hardly 
hemmed in or even touched by the train- 
ing of the schools. Science and the heri- 
tage of human thought are swept away 
on its side—a comedy of dualism, a 
tragedy, too, sometimes, in the end. 


But these cases are at the extremes. 
For the majority of students, what hap- 
pens is that college teaching accomplishes 
some part of its desired result. ‘The 
inner impulses and instincts of their 
being lose none of their native force: 
but they gain definition, perspective, re- 
lationship. They waste of their 
Strength in false leads; they are tem- 
pered by vicarious experience 


less 


Human nature is partisan from the be- 
ginning—personally partisan, partisan in 
principle. Some day a scientific study of 
human character will show us what per- 
centage of the race is congenitally con- 
servative, while another percentage is 
congenitally liberal or progressive—with 
all of the shadings between and with 
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all of the variations through age and 
environment—all there, forecast, in man’s 
original make-up. 

There are men who from their cradles 
have cried out against change, while over 
there are others who love revolution for 
its own sake. The incurable revolution- 
ary and the incurable reactionary we have 
always with us; the age would be ab- 
normal and portentous without them; 
and neither one of them is to be taken 
too seriously, save as the tumult of their 
conflict makes for the real stability of 
the state. Now and then, to be sure, 
the one or the other finds society at low 
ebb and makes its indelible mark upon 
a generation of humanity. But this is 
exceptional. It is instead the conserva- 
tive-radical and the liberal-conservative, 
who are to bear the weight of the world’s 
affairs. Conjointly or alternately, they 
are to carry its burdens. It is they who 
can put education to the uses of life, 
patiently, constructively; and in the val- 
ley of decision their spirit, schooled to 
its best, will save the day. 


Poetry Is Man’s Rebellion 


Our unseen human world is dominated 
by imagination. An ultra-modern writer 
has declared that “poetry is man’s re- 
bellion against being what he is.” Our 
own Dr. Johnson said in his ode on 
Saint-Gaudens, 

“All that is shall be forgot 

For what is not; 
And every common path shall lead to 
dreams.” 

Each in his kind and measure,we are 
dreamers all, poets every one, and im- 
agination carries us farther than either 
sense or science can pass. It is here 
that education has some Of its finest 
work to do. Imagination, untamed, runs 
wild, to no purpose. It wastes and de- 
stroys. Its motions are like those of a 
child’s kite without a tail, violent, va- 
grant, threshing the ground. But the 
disciplined imagination rises like an eagle. 
And the two wings by which it makes 
its triumphant way are history and 
science. To discipline the native imagina- 
tion of men is one of the greatest services 
a college education can render, a serv- 
ice to art, to industry, to politics and to 
all social relationships. 

Let not imagination be thought of as 
the antithesis of truth, but as the very 
way to truth, the prelude and the over- 
ture to truth. And not to truth only, 
but to conscience, to reverence, to faith. 
So regarded, the part it has to play in 
the religious life of man is seen to be 
significant. 

The finest accentuation of this truth 
that I have seen, appears in a recent 
biography, that of Alexander Whyte, one 
of the great Scottish preachers of the 
past generation. J have found in this 
book the story of a minister’s life which 
a layman can read with interest and 
profit. For Doctor Whyte imagination 
was “nothing less than the noblest in- 
tellectual attribute of the human mind,” 
“an essential organ of the Spiritual life.” 
He relied upon it to lend carrying power 
and winged persuasion to his pulpit ut- 
terance, and so became at the same time 
one of the most imaginative and one of 


the most convincing preachers of his 
time. 

Now, there is no more difficult topic 
of which to speak than the relation of 
college life to the religious life, and there 
is none in which the friends and the 
family circle of our college men are con- 
cerned with deeper solicitude. 

We may assume that something re- 
ligious lies deep in the unseen life of 
every man, and that from the beginning 
the religious experience of every man 
differs appreciably from that of his fel- 
lows. And we are not to forget that 
the later teens and earlier twenties are 
a time of tension and of readjustment in 
the religious habitude of young men 
everywhere, whether they be collegians 
or clerks or sailors before the mast. 

We might say with an eminent Presby- 
terian divine, that “no man loses his 


A Prayer 


VES FATHER, may the 
spirit of our risen Lord live 
in us richly, redeeming us from sin 
and dread and all that defiles. Make 
us true followers of our Lord Jesus, 
bearers of his truth, messengers of 
his compassion and apostles of his 
gospel in the midst of a discordant 
world. Grant that we may speak 
thy truth in words that burn, and 
adorn it in lives that shine, that 
through us and thy whole church, 
the world may be brought to the 
obedience of Christ and thus to its 
own true happiness. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. — 
Frederic C. Spurr. 


religion in college: all that he loses is 
what he never had.” For many of our 
college men, in fact, their years in col- 
lege are a time when the religious spirit 
is quickened, when it finds direction and 
companionship. For the most of them, 
I think, the religious life, or at least the 
religious consciousness, undergoes some- 
what of a change; and such change is 
not accomplished without stress and 
strain, for which all true men must feel 
the keenest sympathy. 

That which is most likely to fall away 
in the years of this re-formation, is the 
standardized definition. Inevitably, many 
a young man finds that this fails to ex- 
press in fully reality the faith that is 
in him, either as to its present stage or as 
to its apparent terminus ad quem. He 
reviews himself in the light of a new 
sense of the sacredness of truth, and 
of all manner of truth: a sense which 
makes every truth if the deeper sense 
religious and equally religious with all 
the rest. 

The established beliefs, to be sure, are 
of the regnant facts of history. But 
science, laying hold upon the method 
of history, has rendered even that dis- 
cipline no longer wholly conservative but 
an instrument charged and ablaze with 
advancing interpretations. 

Yet history cannot forget that endur- 
ing hope of ultimate righteousness which 
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has outlived her empires and revoly} 
and has made the lasting bond 0| 
man society. And the teaching of hi: 
can hardly be made so anemic, so la 
in imagination, as to leave untaugt; 
advance of social conscience, or} 
growing wonder and surmise with y 
the peoples of the earth have met! 
illuminating question, Who then i) 
neighbor? 

All of this goes into the remoldi| 
the religious life in college, this an} 
stirring fellowship of young spirits,’ 
to the new world in which thei 
is cast. Each one after his kind resj| 
to the teaching of history and of Sci) 
For the most part, theirs is a ge} 
and unforced response, and _ ther; 
without uniformity in its product: 
as the same instruments of though: 
knowledge have been concerned ir} 
covering each man to himself ani 
abling him to work his own wz 
confidence, faith, and duty. 

In its finest outcome, what can be. 
glorious! Young lives fired witl) 
resolve to serve mankind, with cle 
views of the world’s great need andj 
no reserves in their own devotion, 
class goes out of college, it is sal 
say, that does not rise to this }; 
in some of its members. And if ¢ 
are less clear in their conceptioy 
less filled with high resolve, thes 
prises of after life show not infrequ) 
that the sound beginnings of these } 
have possibilities of fruit beyond} 
obvious promise. 


Those [Who Serve 


Here is a student of language: 
literature who goes out to open w 
finest traditions of a Christian ci} 
tion to a stagnant and forgotten p}| 
Here is an engineer who achieves 
work of resourceful and honest con’ 
tion, making of it a true offering tl 
needs of his land and age. A phy? 
turns to the prevention of diseasi 
gives his life that others may live} 
lives to the full. A lawyer, who 1) 
a living by the practice of his pl 
sion, finds time for legal aid to thi 
poverished and oppressed of his) 
community; while another, ascendi{ 
the bench, serves his people tht 
decisions which are not only unb¢é 
but are also enlightened and discern2 
regards the adjustment of precederé 
principle to the essential justice | 
modern cause. An artist, in pal 
clay, or in tones or in words, fint 
way to beauty, truth, and inspit 
through all the pitfalls modern ar! 
devise. And here an artist of huma’! 
a teacher of boys and girls, gives 
learners the wealth of a chat 
ploughed and sown and harvested, ¢ 
ing nothing too precious for their st 
a life that may be more abundant! 
his own. 

At rare intervals, there appeartt 
supreme outcome of education, @\ 
itable thinker, a true philosopher, « 
tain of the spirit, who carries the thi 
of his race another step out 0 
bog of contradiction and confusio 
other step toward a life which shl 
both human and reasonable. Fe 
philosophy, history and science aro 
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‘1m handmaidens, his servants and 
4 his masters. His thought is his 
jin life, his vocation. He knows 
uth that a nation is according as 
liks and’ believes. He renews its 
yin wedded union with its deliber- 
hason, and whole generations of 
‘ave a wider horizon and friendlier 
Jecause of his insight and revela- 
. 

(’ we come toa very different phase 
| subject we are considering. Some 
i those most highly endowed must 
Ln ranges of thought and research 
1 few of their fellowmen can follow 
7 Even with a universal advance 
ization, our educated men, the most 
jn, must linger far behind the true 
(2r, the discoverer of truth un- 
» before. The scientist of the first 
ton whose research our gains in 
vdge absolutely depend, must live 
{with few companions or none at 
lis life must be as cloistered as 
the narrowest convent, shut in 
» Columbus with his little adven- 
crew; or it may be in utter intel- 
; loneliness and isolation, as a soli- 
ermit in the wilderness. An age 
(tt such lonely men is an age that 
ifeed its soul from the granary of 
jiers and forget to ask for living 


your true seeker after truth, while 
et apart to such a life of scanty 
/hip, will be found to be a lover 
kind, a man sustained by the un- 
hope that his researches in the 
(ll come to good for all mankind. 


Blood with Iron in It 


\lifferent is the case of those who 
(set up an intellectual caste, a 
tT race of the intelligentsia; and 
shave them direct from their 
Vis the political or social or artis- 
tiny of the populace. I have no 
0 see our college men form such 
|Or party in the commonwealth. 
‘icular, I have no wish that they 
acquire the sophisticated conde- 
if f such a class. The life of 
| not to replace the life of common 
‘y—a pitiful exchange at best, be- 
f its futility and unreality. Ideas 
“€conomize and enrich and dis- 
the life of clear human nature, 
yer to cast that nature behind 


| is best blood that hath most iron 
| 
Ige resolve with,” 

would have such blood in our 
+ More and more of it, let it 
0 college life, not that it may be 
‘from the stream of dead men’s 
’, but that it may be augmented 
ulsing Springs that cannot die; 
nay mingle to some purpose with 
iming current of human progress. 
Steadiness and hope such ma- 
UumManity as this can gain even 
{assage through times of turmoil 
flict! Such a time, beyond all 
» 48 this time of ours. Happy is 
uch an age as this, who can un- 
i that One man’s need and ful- 
May differ from another’s: who 


: 


can expect new light, without turning 
his back on the gifts of the past; who 
can, with honest heart, look into the 
stern and searching eyes of science, yet 
hold as honestly to the deeper wisdom 
which history has wrung from the re- 
luctant centuries, the inspiration her 
transcendant voices have imparted. 

“The Lord reigneth; he is clothed in 
majesty;....yea, the world is established, 
that it cannot be moved....Above the 
voices of many waters, the mighty break- 
ers of the the Lord on high is 
mighty.” 

“He will speak peace unto his people... 
but let them not turn back to ayia AT 
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Truth springeth out of the earth: and 
righteousness hath looked down from 
heaven.” 

“God is Spirit, and his worshipers 
must worship him in spirit and in real- 
ity.” 

“Take God’s armor,....Hold your 


ground, tighten the belt of truth about 


your loins, wear integrity as your coat 
of mail, and have your feet shod with 
the stability of the gospel of peace; 


above all, take faith as your shield, to 
enable you to quench all the fire-tipped 
darts flung by the evil one, put on salva- 
tion as your helmet, and take the Spirit 
as your sword.” 


and Rural lefe 


By THE COMMITTEE ON RURAL LirE oF THE SocrAL Servicr Com MISSION 


T requires little knowledge of rural 

conditions to conclude that America 
is losing at the sources of her wealth, 
both in material things and socially. 
From being an agricultural people in the 
main, Americans are now only half coun- 
try folk, and less than two-thirds of the 
rural workers are landowners. The ratio 
of natural resources to population is di- 
minishing steadily; farmers are finding 
it increasingly desirable to leave the 
country for the town. America has a 
real problem in maintaining a contented, 
Prosperous people on the land. This 
problem may be analyzed into three 
parts—first, a problem of stimulating the 
people of the country to more effective 
industry and better business methods; 
second, a problem of checking depletion 
of country districts by making it more 
worth while to stay there; third, a prob- 
lem of rebuilding or redirecting rural 
institutions so that they will serve the 
highest good of the people. The rural 
problem is, therefore, economic, social 
and religious. 

Attention is turning towards this prob- 
lem. Agricultural schools and universities 
are providing institutes and extension 
courses. ‘Libraries and social and cul- 
tural clubs are multiplying locally. Im- 
proved periodicals directed to the farm- 
er’s needs are circulating by millions of 
copies. Boy Scouts, the County Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Grange, 
and more recent organizations like the 
Farm Bureau Federation, are all at work 
trying to solve the difficulties that exist. 
Among these agencies is the church. 
Presbyterians have been foremost in 
making surveys, Methodists in elaborate 
plans for training local leaders. We too 
should translate Christianity into terms 
of rural thinking and apply its princi- 
ples to rural living. If necessary, we 
should reconstruct the rural church to 
serve better the pressing needs of the 
people for whom it exists. 

The situation is not the same all over 
the country. In the East are many lo- 
calities that are_-semi-rural, for the peo- 
ple depend on other industries, such as 
manufacturing, as well as upon agri- 
culture. In the irrigated country of the 
far West the situation is peculiar to it- 
self. But there are multitudes of rural 
communities in the great central parts 
of the country that are almost, if not 


quite, purely agricultural, and these pre- 
sent the rural norm. In some sections 
the people incline to expect a solution 
of their difficulties through political ac- 
tion. Here and there they are learning 
through cooperation in production and 
distribution to modify their individualism 
and to try to solve their own problems. 
This is encouraging. But there is grave 
lack of intelligent, far-seeing leaders. 

Neither the political party nor the agri- 
cultural college can train adequate lead- 
ers, for neither better government nor 
better farming can save rural America 
and keep it the bulwark of the nation. 
Rural life needs ennobling and enrich- 
ing through the application of religion 
to its problems. The church must have 
a large part in supplying the leaders. 
If this is so, Baptists ought to formulate 
and attempt a plan to provide such lead- 
ers. This means, first, an adequately 
equipped rural department in the North- 
ern Baptist Convention or one of the co- 
operating societies, to provide proper 
courses in denominational colleges and 
seminaries for the training of rural min- 
isters, and which will cooperate to this 
end with agricultural schools and with 
other denominations working to the same 
end. It means, secondly, that every state 
convention should have on its staff a 
trained rural expert, who can visit local 
churches, advise with pastors, plan pro- 
grams and demonstrate methods for suc- 
cessful country churches. It means, third- 
ly, that rural pastors will employ a rural 
evangelism that will arouse the individual 
and social conscience to salvation plus 
service for God plus the community. It 
means, fourthly, a long-term program 
of improvements under men and women 
who will definitely devote themselves to 
rural service as they do to foreign mis- 
sions. 

This is not theory. Others are doing 
these things successfully. If we Baptists 
are to continue a real power in the vil- 
lages and on the farms of the open coun- 
try, we shall be compelled to project our 
plans with some such definite purpose 
and on an increasingly larger scale. This 
is not a problem that can be neglected 
as one of secondary importance; it is ab- 
solutely vital to us as a denomination and 
as a people. If the denomination is well- 
advised, it will make rural life a major 
issue in the years immediately ahead. 
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Teaching Business Morals 


TIVHE discussion carried on by our na- 

tional high-school debating society in 
the capital ‘all last winter amus sed, irri- 
tated and admonished the whole country. 
Perhaps~ the most important lesson 
taught was this: that the standard of 
business morals in America is higher 
than that of political morals. Things 
were done recently by public officials 
that would have occasicned the expulsion 
from any trade association or gentle- 
men’s club of any business man who had 
been guilty of them. 


The increase of crimes of dishonor has 


been so tremendous that it constitutes 
a national peril. It is estimated that 
over three billion dollars are lost in 
this country every year, as the result of 
theft, fraud and treachery, and includ- 
ing the expenses of courts and instru- 
mentalities of justice. The increase of 
burglaries has been twelvefold and of 
embezzlements sixfold during the past 


ten years. The cleverness of thieves is 
such that they have organizations that 
constitute veritable crime trusts. The 


depraving of youth has gone on to such 
an extent that the crim- 
inals has gone thirty-two years 
nearly to twenty Yet with all this 
there has been a steady rise in business 
morals. The money-back principle has 
been adopted by retail business. There 
is a powerful organization of advertis- 
that makes truth-telling ob- 
ligatory. The bankers of America are 
teaching honesty by talks from business 
men in the public schools. 


“Anything to Get By” 

What of the school children them- 
selves? The children are becoming con- 
used by what they behold around them. 
The newspapers are full of daily ac- 
counts of apparently successful exploits 


average age of 
fr om 
-one. 


ing men 


of theft of large sums of money. The 
movies teach that the reward of strength 
and beauty is luxury and _ limousines, 


methods strength and beauty 
rsation in the home 


whatever 
may employ. Conve 


too often enforces this suggestion: 
“Everybody’s doing it.” In consequence, 
it has been said that the motto of the 
modern school child is, “Anything to 


get by.” 

In the much mooted question of teach- 
ing morals in school we come up against 
the absolute necessity for teaching busi- 
morals. Nearly all young people 
today, girls as well as boys, are going 
to have real contact with business. The 
place where moral decisions are made 
and used is chiefly in the shop, the store 
and the counting-house. Morals today 
is mostly business morals. And yet how 
poorly and indefinitely are we facing 
the task. We disguise the subject under 
the vague name of “citizenship We 
use textbooks based on the simple home 
and commercial customs century 
ago, and use as example Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Peter Cooper. Our discussions 
are in realms that are miles from reality. 


ness 
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By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Perhaps we excuse ourselves because the 
rae nd is overcrowded and we have 
no time to introduce new subjects. 

But business morals is not a new sub- 
It is life itself. Perhaps the most 
significant fact in a modern school is 
that the student body is going almost 
unanimously within a very few years into 
the world of affairs, and that world to- 
day as never before is demanding in- 
tegrity. We have no right to use our 
skill as teachers in turning out educated 
crooks. We have no right to issue a 
graduation diploma to any one for whom 
we would not sign a fidelity bond 

How shall we do this? John Billings 
was once asked to take the bull by the 
horns. He remarked: “I prefer to take 
him by the tail. I can get hold of him 
just as well, and I can let go easier.” 
We may, in teaching morals, take the 
bull by the horns or by the tail; we 
may use the direct or the indirect meth- 
od. There is room and need for both. 
There is need for textbooks and read- 
ing books that teach modern ideals of 
business ethics explicitly and by prac- 
tical examples. There is opportunity for 
indirect methods. We have our chances 
in the commercial arithmetic, in history 
and in current events. The children may 
be taught practical thrift, budget-mak- 
ing and responsible accounting, and all 
these are ways to honesty. They may be 
encouraged to conduct honesty cam- 
paigns and evolve codes for school-room 
conduct. There is no more effective place 
than on the school-ground, and no more 
effective agency than clean school ath- 
letics. We become powerful influences 
for honor when we never permit dis- 


ject. 


TENHEY called him fool—he would not 
join the pack 
Barking for banknotes in the howling 
mart, 
But took a solitary highland track 
After the lone lodestar that is art. 


They called him fool—his clothes were 
dusty gray, 
And want had lined his luminous, fur- 
rowed face, 
Yet he was king in cloudlands far away 
Among the long, bright labyrinths of 
space. 


They called him fool—he would not sell 
his dreams 
For silken sofas, or his deeds for bread, 


But ever followed those _ illumining 
gleams 

Shot from his own deep soul to peaks 
ahead. 


They called him fool—yet from those 
glittering eyes 
Of warmth and longing and sardonic 
mirth 
A soul akin to Lincoln's seemed to rise 
And walk unrecognized upon the earth! 
—Stanton A, Coblentz in New York 
Times. 
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honesty to work in any realm off 
school life. There ought to be reciy 
tion of honest conduct in school grk 
In some schools already there | 
column in the school record cardif 
“Trustworthiness.” All other sub 
are graded, but this being a matti. 
which there can be no grades of¢ 
fection, since one either can or ce 
be trusted, the recognition is eithel 
a yes or ano. If the child is not {) 
worthy it is a matter for conference} 
the parents. If he is not trustwi 
he is not promoted. The school sig 
refuses to put its stamp on abseni# 
character. It refuses to’ turn oy 
the business world a tainted preci 
Such a person might be elected tog 
gress or even become a member of 
president’s cabinet, but the nai 
schools decline to label such ast 
product of their discipline. 
A Demand for Common Hones, 
Perhaps the most convincing oft 
tunity comes to the teacher im hil 
casional contact with enlightened i 
ern business. Nearly every teach} 
the upper grades is occasionally k 
to endorse the application of someii 
for a fidelity bond. He is asked tie 
tify: “I have never known this pul 
do anything dishonest or dishonor 
He assumes a serious responsibil} 
doing this. He knows that busins 
asking something of the school whiit 
school is not definitely enough plaii 
to furnish. And yet he is not hona 
himself if he signs such applicic 
carelessly. I think every high-a 
principal ought occasionally to reajt 
of these application forms to his #p 
They constitute the ten commande 
of modern business. I think he i 
to impress upon them that theye 
not pass even the threshold of the 6 
of affairs without common honest! 
simply not true that today, int 
ness, you can “do anything if onllj 
can get by.” | 
For over a hundred years our ty 


is 


tional academies, Annapolis and WV 
Point, have set a notable examé 
this respect. At West Pointy iq 


ample, if a student ever cheats} 
examination, it is regarded as an ¢e€ 
against the spirit of the school soifl 
mous that its punishment is not {Is 
to the faculty but is taken care of 7 
students themselves. The offenit 
visited by a committee of cadets, r 
told gruffly that “he does not z 
here.” He usually leaves that vel < 
The offense has not excuse of fi 
and nobody guilty of it is given a 
chance We need something mor! 
textbooks or devices of teachers, wi 
this spirit in all our schools, wit 
cadets call “the spirit of the s# 
Our young are going forth to set 
country, in times of peace, Shen 
but they need, we all need, then 
of West Point as our guide: 
honor and country.” 
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Lithuania and Its People 


WANT attention has been paid to this 
ittle republic. Its name seldom ap- 
3 in our journals, and except for 
y' crises in which other powers were 
vived would remain practically un- 
vn to the majority of Americans. 
“e earlier crisis concerned Vilna. This 
t the ancient capital of Lithuania and 
«eat of its only university, was with 
éwhole of the southern and eastern 
ws of the country seized and held by 
]lish general “of ambiguous loyalty.” 
dnally disowned but practically sup- 
2d by his government, he held on; 
whis successful defiance of the league 
‘ations wrought serious damage to 
eorestige of that body. (It scarcely 
<s to be said that French patronage 
Yoland made his success possible). 
itaania has bitterly and deeply re- 
t:d the forcible alienation of terri- 
tr its claim to which rests on the 
tle foundation of history and eth- 
zy. It is true that the inhabitants 
ilna itself and the wealthier land- 
yrs had in the course of generations 
¢me largely Polonized; the region as 
hole remained nevertheless essen- 
|; Lithuanian, as the Paris states- 
»—by no means biased against Pol- 
¢-had recognized. Lithuania’s sullen 
{r persists; it has been intensified 
he recent Polish law concerning 
lority languages,” and the Vilna area 
le of the three “Alsace-Lorraines” 
11 Poland holds with the abiding 
ill of its neighbors. 
| The Memelland Situation 
Je second crisis which drew atten- 
i to Lithuania arose in connection 
t Memelland, occupied by the French 
( the war, but with a German civil 
fnistration to which the military 
(s allowed about as much freedom 
ition as they permit in the Rhine- 
| The Lithuanian inhabitants took 
rms “against the German adminis- 
fm” (so ran the French version); 
(Lithuanian troops poured into the 
ict in support of the rebels. The 
10 government denied all responsi- 
i for the invading “volunteers” but 
y them ample support—the lesson of 
I had not been lost on its victims! 
(French offered but a sham resis- 
|; the Germans were unable to do 
yiing, and thus Memelland passed 
( Lithuanian Occupation and is now 
‘porated in the republic. Beyond 
i: there was a Franco-Lithuanian un- 
‘anding, and apparently it had a two- 
‘object: to put an end to the pos- 
l'y of the port of Memel reverting 
2tmany, and to afford Lithuania an 
|; to the sea that might reconcile 
0 the loss of Vilna. Be that as it 
) the Lithuanian acquisition of 
j:lland, whatever be said of its meth- 
18 not to be placed in the same 
fory as the Polish seizure of Vilna. 
/€ case of Memelland there are, in 
acial character and sympathies of 
‘Opulation, strong elements of jus- 
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By J. H. RUSHBROOKE 


The Lithuanian people extend beyond 
the frontiers of the small republic bear- 
ing its name, not only southward and 
eastward in the territory occupied by 
Poles but westward in East Prussia as 
far as Konigsberg. Throughout that re- 
gion, many names of towns and villages 
and countless personal names are of 
Lithuanian origin; the family language 
is often Lithuanian and the Lithuanian 
Bible is used in the home. It should 
be added that the vast majority of these 
East Prussian Liths are fully German- 
ized; there is neither any anti-German 
movement among them nor any griey- 
ance to furnish a motive for such 3 
movement. 

The republic is governed by a presi- 
dent, with severely limited powers, and 
a single-chamber parliament. The latter 
is elected on the widest franchise, all 
adult men and women being voters. The 
electoral law was adopted in the early 
days of freedom and of enthusiasm for 
democracy, but there are now search- 
ings of heart among progressive politi- 
cians. The women are in the mass utter- 
ly uneducated, and the result of the 
broad franchise has been to place an 
effective instrument of dominance in the 
hands of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Religious freedom was, happily, enacted 
at the outset, before the Catholic party 
had realized its opportunity and organ- 
ized its forces. This freedom has not 
been directly assailed; but the Catholic 
government (which undoubtedly reflects 
the present mood of the country) has 
resolutely pressed measures for strength- 
ening and maintaining clerical privileges 
and the Roman ascendancy. The clergy 
of all grades receive salaries from the 
public treasury: the newly-founded Uni- 
versity of Kaunas (Kowno) has a Catho- 
lic theological faculty; education is 
Catholicized; the foreign representation 
of the country is entrusted to Catholics, 
and so forth. 

While the “Christian social” (i.e. Ro- 
man Catholic) party is the largest in the 
state, a number of others are repre- 
sented. The chief opposition groups are 
the “people’s party” (with tenets akin 
to those of western liberals) and the so- 
cial democrats. The main political is- 
sues, apart from the church question. 
concern the land and education. 

The land question, that is to say, the 
problem of redistributing the land and 
multiplying small holdings, is of para- 


Vee Never Be Sorry—For 

stopping your ears to unkind 
gossip; for asking pardon when in 
error; for being honest in busi- 
ness; for doing your level best; for 
promptness in keeping your prom- 
ise; for standing up for your prin- 
ciples; for hearing before judging; 
for looking on the bright side of 
life; for putting the best meaning 
on the acts of others. 
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mount importance in all the Baltic re- 
publics. As a Lettish friend once put it 
to me. “Communism jis due to there 
being a vast majority of ‘have-nothings’; 
the only way to hinder it is to increase 
the number of the possessors.” Expro- 
Priation of the “barons,” who were 
chiefly of German extraction, and dis- 
tribution of the estates among the peas- 
antry, has been the policy of Esthonia 
and Latvia. A similar course is being 
taken in Lithuania. There the wealthier 
landowners, though Lithuanian by race, 
have become Polonized; and their 
countrymen have as little affection for 
them as had Letts or Ests for German 
landlords. (Incidentally it may be re- 
marked that fear of expropriation has 
played a part in inducing the Vilna land- 
holders to support the Polish annexa- 
tion). The only exceptions to the policy 
of distributing the estates will be those 
in which scientific methods are applied; 
these will be spared as “model farms.” 
It is good to learn that Lithuanian 
Statesmen are clearly aware of the back- 
ward—even _ primitive—conditions of 
their farming, and alive to the possibil- 
ities of development; among other en- 
couraging signs of their attitude is the 
sending of a commission to study the 
highly successful agriculture of Den- 
mark. 
The Period of Freedom 


As to education, the post-war period— 
one should rather write, the period of 
freedom—has registered notable advance. 
It has not yet been found possible to 
set up a complete system of schools with 
compulsory attendance; the lack of 
money and the lack of teachers have 
forbidden this. There are, however, 4000 
common schools where before there were 
400; the high schools, which numbered 
four in pre-war times, now number fifty, 
and I was told that the scholars in these 
more advanced institutions are 30,000. 
Educational standards are not exacting, 
but they are improving, and desire of 
knowledge characterizes the masses of 
the people. 

What is the future of the Lithuanians? 
They spring of a good Aryan stock. 
The Liths and Letts, as is well known, 
are closely related, and represent a single 
migration into Europe. The passing of 
centuries has developed considerable dif- 
ferences of culture. The Letts, occupy- 
ing coast lands and harbors of great im- 
portance as meeting places of East and 
West, have been educated by contact 
with a wider world, and though they have 
suffered at the hands of conquering Teu- 
tons they harvested great gains from 
German civilization and Protestantism. 
These they have retained despite the later 
period of subjection to Russia. With 
the Liths it has been otherwise. Asso- 
ciation with Poland tended more and 
more to loosen their ties with the Letts; 
and the period of the Reformation added 
a religious to a political separation, for 
Lithuania remained Romanist with Po- 

(Continued on page 765.) 
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THE BAPTIS 


The Meaning of the Incarnation 


HE first certainty for which the 

incarnation stands is this, that 
in Christ we are face to face with 
God himself. To meet with Jesus 
—which, with all its diversity of 
forms, is a quite real experience— 
is to be in the presence of the eter- 
nal. Let an earnest man spend a 
fortnight in the company of Jesus, 
as St. Mark exhibits him, and he 
will discover that he has contact 
with one who is dealing with him 
in ways that are God’s ways. We 
cannot read his greatest words of 
command or promise without feel- 
ing that he is saying these things 
to us now and here; that we are 
as much confronted with decision 
for or against him’ as Zaccheus or 
Pilate; and that in him there is 
impinging upon our life the su- 
preme reality and the supreme 
moral authority. He does for us, 
as we stay beside him, the redeem- 
ing things which only God can do 
and bestows the gifts which none 
but God can give. In devotion, in 
the hour of prayer, when we strive 
to look into the face of God, it is 
the face of Christ that comes up 
before us. He presents himself to 
thought and conscience with that 
sovereign transcendence of time 
and space, that superiority to the 
limits of history, which is speci- 
fically divine. In this thorough- 
going experimental sense Herr- 
mann says of Jesus truly that 
“when we confess his deity we 
simply give him his right name.” 


Jesus in Our Life. 


It is impossible to overestimate 
the fact that all this is directly 
and naively experimental. This is 
how Jesus actually enters our life 
with rebuke and promise, unveiling 
to us the Father. In him God is 
at our side, drawing us to himself. 
We are not operating here with 
any general idea of incarnation, 
which can be fitted to Christianity; 
we are not concerned with general 
ideas of any kind but with Jesus; 
it is the movement of our whole 
moral personality in his presence 
that impels us to say to this Man, 
“my Lord and my God.” -Nor are 
we deriving logical conclusions 
from the manner in which he has 
told upon us, or proceeding infer- 
entially from fact to hypothesis. 


By H. R. MACKINTOSH 


Faith in these matters is as direct 
as the perception of sunlight. 
Without reasoning, we perceive in 
Jesus the self-revealing presence 
and power of God by simple in- 
tuition. He attests himself as di- 
vine by making on us a divine im- 
pression. And if we are not to 
trust our conviction that in him 
God is touching and saving us, 
there seems no reason why we 
should ever trust our minds at all. 
The holy love manifested in the 
cross is the love and holiness of 
God; it could be no more, it is 
no less. The unsophisticated as- 
surance that in Jesus, living, dying, 
and triumphant, as the Gospels 
offer him to faith, God is before 
us and we before him—this is the 
first and the fundamental belief 
which is enshrined in the incarna- 
tion. 
God Has Sought Man. 

A second is the belief that in 
salvation the initiative is with God. 
He has taken upon him to deliver 
man. In Keble’s lines: 

Get up as early as you may, 
Grace, like an angel, runs 
before, 

the religion of scripture rests on 
and revolves round the idea not 
that man has searched successfully 
for God, but that God has sought 
and found man. He spoke of old 
by the prophets; at last he ap- 
peared in the person of the Son. 
From outset to end the method is 
the same; always God takes the 
first step, and bears the whole cost. 
You cannot explain redemption 
unless you accept the fact that 
God, to put it so, was on the ground 
first. He has anticipated our need 
by revealing himself, and for him 
the last step of revelation is to be 
incarnate. Something happened 
to call Christianity into being, and 
that something was the personal 
interposition of very God. This 
means that the faith by which we 
live is not man-made or earth-born 
merely; it is due to the action 
which in its highest form is the 
personal presence, of an eternal 
Will of Love. 

A Question of Life and Death 

In the early centuries we can see 
the church contending bravely for 


this truth in controversies about 
the person of Christ which at 
times are referred to in tones of 
compunction and apology. But 
there is no occasion for regret. It 
is literally a question of life and 
death whether we do or do not 
believe that salvation is of the 
Lord; and nothing less than this 
is at stake in the debate whether 
Christ is in being one with God. 
If God is the doer and we receivers, 
then life can be built upon a rock; 
if man be the originator of Chris- 
tianity, like other human products 
it must decay and perish. And 
when Christian believers talk of 
the incarnation, and name it a 
fundamental truth, they are insist- 
ing on this, that the river of life 
springs not from the deeps of earth 
alone, but from the inmost personal 
love of God. He did more than 
wait for the penitents’ return; he 
went forth in Christ to seek and 
save the lost. 
God Giving Up. 

In the third place, the incarna- 
tion means that he in whom we 
believe is a God of self-sacrifice. 
What confronts us in Christ with 
heart-subduing power, is the sight 
of God giving up for our sake. 
This is at the back of everything 
that can be called gospel, giving 
it momentum and preciousness. 


A great evangelist was accus- 
tomed to say that in his first days 
he spoke most about the sacrifice 
of Christ, but when he got older 
he came to speak as much of the 
sacrifice of the Father. Naturally; 
the sacrifice of Christ is the sacri- 
fice of God, in which he makes 
our burdens his own and puts 
away sin by the surrender of him- 
self; and it is this life-giving in- 
tuition which men declare, rather 
than define, when they say im 
carnation. Nothing else does jus- 
tice to the great words of St. Paul, 
to which believing hearts every- 
where beat true: “God com- 
mendeth his own love towards us 
in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” The love 
could not be his own, in the abso-. 
lute sense demanded by religion, 
were not God veritably present in 
Jesus, to give himself for us. 

—The British Weekly. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 
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jing Over the Christ-Cen- 
{red Program at Johnson 
City 

fe is a great big strapping fellow. 
et up and down and two hundred 
ss around. But he is just a young 
; He has a hand-clasp like a vise 
', chuckle that is rather musical. 
- living he tailors the clothes for 
ion City’s elite. On the side, he 
tels the young people of the Second 
¥;t church. For inspiration and en- 
ssm he attends the summer assem- 
Goddard is his name. And he it is 
taade a “go” of the Christ-centered 
gim last year in his church. Here’s 
ory of how it was done. 


\aere did I get the idea of trying to 
n the Christ-centered program in 
iurch? Why, at the Alton summer 

sbly last year. It looked good to 
' when I got back home I started 

make it ‘look good’ to others. 


‘, it was not easy to start. Nor easy 
(p agoing. But we got some good 
1; from our efforts At least the 
t1 folk know the value of working 
> er at a common task. 


‘er I had talked it over with a few 
1 folk, the pastor, the B. Y. P. U. 
vent, and a couple of Sunday-schoo! 
irs, I got the pastor to call a meet- 
| the representatives of the various 
rl Organizations that ought to par- 
ye in the program. This was in 
tnber. I outlined the program on 
ackboard just as I had seen Mr. 
its do it at the assembly. We talked 
‘tr, asked and answered questions 
aally voted to call a larger meet- 
id organize what I would call a 
ign committee.’ 

‘re they all enthusiastic? I should 
it. Several of them said ‘Oh, that’s 
lich work!’ But I believed it could 
‘ie so I chuckled to myself and re- 
lhat we had people in our church 
vere looking for something that 
‘ded a real effort. Several nodded 
-eads and later showed they meant 
)1e work they did. 

. the next meeting—held the first 
€ October as I remember—the 
/m and the proposed plan for its 
‘aking were further discussed and 
ented upon by those who had given 
|tter thought after the earlier meet- 
This larger group voted unani- 
‘to adopt the program for the en- 
/urch and appointed a nominating 
ittee to select fifteen committees 
| to promote the different parts of 
gram, 

» they did elect me chairman of the 
nce’ finally. The pastor had 
‘ly asked me to direct the cam- 
| I told him I thought the repre- 
Ves of these different church 
| and not any individual ought to 


| 
| 


pick the director. Maybe the pastor did 
some electioneering. I dont know. But 
the group did vote to make me chair- 
man. 


“Well after this second meeting we 
went right to work. A committee for 
each activity suggested by the program 
was appointed; one for membership, one 
for stewardship, one for Bible study, etc. 
We also included two or three special 
committees such as recreation, fellow- 
ship, publicity, etc. All of the books 
suggested by the Christ-centered pro- 
gram and a few additional ones were pur- 
chased and given to the committees par- 
ticularly interested. Our plan was for 
each committee to immediately begin a 
study of its task and determine what it 
proposed to do. A calendar almost the 
same as that suggested by the program 
itself was adopted and a time appointed 
for each committee to begin its active 
effort to carry out the work assigned. 


“You think having so many committees 
they would get into the way of each 
other? Well! not very seriously. The 
schedule was made quite definite and they 
stuck pretty close to it. For example, 
the stewardship committee began its ef- 
fort October Ist. The Bible study com- 
mittee began work Nov. 1 as did also 
the Bible dramatization committee. On 
December 1st the committee on devo- 
tional training began its effort and the 
committee on community life began its 
work January Ist. And so on through 
the year. 


“Yes, we had to keep them all “pepped” 
up during the year. Some persons had 
a tendency to ‘peter out’ but we practi- 
cally overcame that by our monthly con- 
ference suppers of all the committee rep- 
resentatives. We had from sixteen to 
forty at these meetings. Here the work 
of previous and current months was dis- 
cussed and an attempt made to profit in 
the next month by the mistakes and suc- 
cesses of the past. Generally these 
monthly conferences included an_ in- 
spirational address by some speaker out- 
side of our own church circle and closed 
with a short social period. 

“How large is our church? Oh just 
a small town church—about 260 mem- 
bers I think there are 210 enrolled in 
the Sunday school and our B. Y. P. (Op 
has about thirty members. 

“Yes, we’re going to tackle the Chris- 
tian life program in the same way this 
next year.” 


Se a é 
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land, while Latvia turned with Germany 
to Protestantism. The original speech 
of the Letts and Liths has gradually 
been differentiated into two languages, 
which though their common derivation 
is evident are now as distinct as, Say, 
Portuguese and _ Italian. Nevertheless, 


the basal fact of their close kinship with 
the Progressive Letts remains to justify 
high hopes for the future of the Liths. 


Nor are these utterly destitute of 
achievements whereof to boast. They 
have a wealth of lyric poetry; seven 


thousand songs have been collected by 
Jaskericius. The theological controver- 
sies of the sixteenth centuries saw the 
beginnings of a Lithuanian prose litera- 
ture. The triumph ~- of Catholicism 
checked the stirrings of intellectual life, 
though the culture of the Reformed 
Church has been transmitted to our own 
day as the heritage of a few thousands 
of Calvinists. During the last century, 
severe repression following on Lithuan- 
ian participation in the revolutionary 
movements of 1830 to 1863 all but de- 
stroyed mental activity in the land. In 
1864 the printing and selling of books 
in the Lithuanian language was forbid- 
den. All schools were Russianized; and 
during forty years of darkness patriotic 
Liths were compelled to educate their 
children at home. “Russian schools 
then: Catholic schools now!” commented 
a prominent educationist, with no little 
bitterness. Until our own time the 
Lithuanian has been denied his natural 
development and Opportunity at home, 
but individuals have amply demonstrated 
their capacity as citizens or servants of 
Other nations. The teachers, pharma- 
cists and engineers of Russia in pre- 
War days were largely Lithuanian. 
Dostoievsky is claimed on good author- 
ity as a Lith; a similar claim, on less 
Sure grounds, is made even for Tolstoy! 
Not a few eminent men who have 
brought distinction to Germany re 
claimed on convincing evidence as Lith- 
uanian. “Where did Kant come from?” 
I was asked in a Lithuanian city, and 
of course replied that he had Scottish 
blood is his veins, only to be triumph- 
antly countered by the assertion that 
this slight admixture’ was an unimport- 
ant accident; Kant was simply a Lith. 
Poland’s debt to Lithuania is very great; 
the most brilliant of her dynasties was 
founded by a Duke of Lithuania; and 
her fame in the world of mind is largely 
due to a succession of men who though 
identified with her in feeling and for- 
tune were in origin Lithuanian. The 
long list includes Kosciusko, Sienkiewicz, 
and even Pilsudski. Now the genius of 
the race is finding expression in its own 
free if maimed state; Ciurlionis. for ex- 
ample, is acclaimed as a woman drama- 
tist of whom the world will hear much 
in days to come. In any case Liths 
are able to find in their past and pres- 
ent strong support for their patriotic 
optimism. The acquisition of Memel- 
land will also influence their develop- 
ment; it has modified in favor of evan- 
gelicalism the balance of religious forces, 
and brought in a vigorous if not yet 
very large group of Baptists. 
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Something New 
For You to Do 


By “Prccy” 

T was early in the morning that Bill 

and I first heard about it. About the 
prize, I mean. And the fact that it 
was a prize only for Baptist boys and 
girls under fifteen years of age. We 
began wondering at once if we couldn't 
do it. We wondered about it until lunch 
time, and then we asked mother about it. 
Mother smiled her _ try-it-if-you-like 
smile, but the thing she said, was: “You 
mustn’t make yourselves a nuisance about 
it, though!” 

Timmy piped uy 
anyhow?” 

Father chucked him under the chin: 
“It’s what you'll never be to me,” he 
said. 

“Nor to me,” said mother. 

“Nor to me,” echoed Bill. 

So then, of course, I became a copy- 
cat, too,.and said» “Nor to me.” 

Timothy looked anxious: “You’ve all 
said something, and yet I don’t know 
any more than I did before.” 

We all laughed at him, for Timothy 
is so quaint when he is anxious. His 
eyes are so big and so blue, and his 
hair always looks so astonished, as if it 
were really standing on end. But none 
of us guessed why Timothy was so truly 
anxious until supper time when he came 
marching in like a conquering hero and 
said something which made Bill and 
me feel like lazy-birds. 

“Well,” said Timothy, tucking his nap- 
kin under his chin, “I’ve got one.” 

“One, what?” asked Bill. 

“One ’scription,” said Timothy, proud- 
ly. 

“Timothy Hathaway!” I cried. “D'o you 
mean to tell me you got a subscription 
to THE Baptist this very afternoon. Who 
gave it to you? How did you get it?” 

Timothy looked cherubic. ‘Oh, it was 
just as easy. I asked him—was he a Bap- 
tist. And he was.” 

“Begin at the beginning!” I begged, 
for Timothy has a way of telling things 
in such a funny short little way that they 
hardly seem interesting unless you know 
him and can screw out the rest of the 
story. 


9: “What's 


a nuisance, 


Timothy folded his hands and his eyes 
got bluer and bigger than ever as he 
told us all about it: “Well, I was going 
to the dentist’s. I don’t like to go, one 
bit, even though he jollies me. And I 
got there too early. There was another 
man too early. He looked at me And 
I looked at him. So then I said: ‘Are 
you a Baptist?’ And he said yes, he was 
Wasn't it lucky? So then I asked: was 
he a good Baptist. And he said he hoped 
so, but how could he tell for sure? That 
was very nice for me, because all I had 


to do was to say I knew an easy way 
to tell.” 


“Timmy!” I gasped. “How dared you? 
And what easy way was there to tell 
whether he was a good Baptist or not?” 

Timothy beamed delightedly: “Oh, I 
just asked him if he took Tue Baptist. 
He said he didn’t! And I really had to 
sigh. It seemed such a pity.” 

“What did he do when you sighed?” 
asked Father, greatly amused. 

Timothy sighed again. “He smiled! I 
just can’t think why people smile when 
I sigh. He grinned all over. ‘What 
makes you sigh?’ he said to me. So then 
I just had to tell him how sorry I was 
for him. I said that my father took THE 
Baptist. I said that my father could not 
live without it. I said that my father 
was the finest Baptist in town. I said 
that my father read every word of THE 
Baptist, and that’s why anybody can ask 
him anything and he knows the answer. 
I said it was fine to be a good Baptist 
if youre going to be a Baptist at all. 
I said that I was going to be a good 
Baptist, too, some day.” 

“What did he say to that?” mother asked. 


Timothy looked embarrassed. “He 
said I was a good Baptist, now! So I 
said maybe I was, because I read THE 
Baptist every week already. Just the 
parts I can understand, of course. That’s 
the way we talked on and on. It was 
very nice of the dentist to be so slow 
getting finished with the lady in the 
chair, wasn’t he?” 

Mother nodded. “And now tell us how 
it all came out?” 


Timothy thought a while, trying to 
remember: “Oh yes, now I know. I told 
him how you made a cake. I said you 
read the cook-book a while, then you 
ran and got the flour. You read the 
cook-book some more, then you ran and 
got an egg. You always had to read 
it to see what to do next. And that’s 
all there is to being a good Baptist—you 
read the paper, and then you know what 
to do next. I said it had certainly 
worked well in our family. I told him 
my big sister Peggy even wrote stories 
for THe Baptist sometimes. In print, 
you know! He got dreadfully impressed. 
Indeed he did!” 


“No wonder!” said Father. 
“What happened then?” asked Bill. 


“Why, he said to me: “I guess I’d bet- 
ter ’scribe for Tue Baptist.’ and I said: 
‘Yes, you’d better. And you can do it 
off me, if you want to. For there’s a 
special prize for the boy or girl who gets 
the biggest ’scription list. Maybe that 


boy or girl could be me, if you took a 
scription!’ ” 


“Well, I never!” gasped Father. 
“Mercy on us!” laughed Mother. 
“Good for you!” chuckled Bill. 


But I said a longer sentence! This is 
what I said: “If Timothy can get sub- 
scriptions so easily, then I can, too. And 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


| 
THE BAPTIS 


if I can, then other Baptist boys , 
girls can get subscriptions in their toy; 
So I’m going to write them a little | 
ter. I’m going to tell them how Timo, 
did it. I’m going to write it right ay, 
I’m just perfectly positive the Chim 
Corner lady will print it.” 

Bill turned a summersault. “TI have 
idea! I’m going to ask the church ¢ 
retary for a list of the people in | 
church who don’t take THE Baptist, {| 
I’m going to ask those people to s:; 
scribe. I think maybe they’d like! 
know all about it. Only Id rather | 
ladies than men. Ladies are usu} 
mothers of the boys I know. T) 
might be nicer to me.” 

But I felt just the other way abou' 
“Now isn’t that funny? I’d rather } 
the fathers! That’s because they are) 
the fathers of the girls I play with, | 
they would be so easy to ask. I woul 
mind at all It would be quite all ri 
to do it, wouldn’t it, mother?” 

“Indeed it would!” she said. And t 
she added: “It might be the very | 
thing a girl could do for her denom: 
tion right now. For the whole wi 
needs the interested love of Bay 
church members; but if the Baptist 
America don’t read what marve} 
things other Baptists are doing int 
corners of America and Europe and 1j 
and Africa, then how can they be rel 
interested or really in love with t 
own work? I think it will be a bez 
ful thing for you and Bill—and Timo: 
too, to try to win a prize and 4 
the subscriptions you can.’ 

So I’m writing now to tell you ¥ 
our family hopes you will do, too. Y/ 
better begin this very moment! Iti 
be lots of fun, I’m sure. 


The Saving Sense 


An old Chinaman delivering laut 
in a mining camp heard a noise? 
espied a huge brown bear sniffling! 
tracks in the newly fallen snow. “H! 
he gasped. “You likee my tiacks; I nk 
some more.”—Everybody’s. 

He—“Of course, being back in * 
York, I do miss the cows and sheep} 
pigs and things.” 

She—“But we still have each of 
darling.” 


“Miss Smith,” said the proprietor «‘ 
ambitious village store to one of 
assistants, “do you know anything 4) 
the new minister who is coming tell 
town next week?” | 

“Yes,” replied the girl, “he is a? 
good-looking man, about twenty-€ 
and he isn’t married.” | 

“Ts that so?” said the proprietor. “" 
you may put all the new hats intc 
front window right away.” 
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Boston Letter 
’ By CHartes H. Watson 


} Religion and Politics 


it will not be late in the fall when 
‘irches and ministers will face in the 
' Bay State a political campaign un- 
jially interesting and diverting. More 
/n ordinarily will it prove a formidable 
Inpetitor for catching and holding the 
terest of the people. And even Baptists 
‘ good and regular standing” have only 
‘much interest to hold. They are quite 
yierally Republican by preference; and 
ly have, until late years, felt over- 
ufidence as election approached. 
But now they are conscious of facing 
> facts that provoke uneasiness—first, 
fact of changed conditions in the 
‘ctorate, and the additional fact of cer- 
1 peculiar conditions inherent in the 
ysent contest. Not within the recol- 
(tion of one veteran observer have the 
yphets been so timid and so uncer- 
4. And the more the peculiar elements 
| stirred as the campaign waxes, the 
ster will wane that positive knowledge 
t is necessary for prophecy. 
-*rohibition, ku klux, and the world 
j2stion, would be sufficient to insure a 
‘test, but we have more than these. 


Politics and Religion 

n national matters, we are more for- 
vate than we are in the comparatively 
(al state issues. Coolidge and Davis 

both men who naturally move on 
rh levels, and though they plainly 
Ver, will do so with urbanity, candor, 
1 intelligence. We could vote for 
ier of them with religious sanction, 
i be sure of a noble president which- 
‘tf was chosen. The so called “Pro- 
/ssive” diversion will not cut much of 
‘gure in Massachusetts. Certain local 
-ditions will help to put it into eclipse. 
is these local matters that will bring 
_train upon us that.may cause us to 
too much politics with our religion. 
vhe real question that we face is this: 
all Irish-American dominance with its 
many methods, extend over the state 
| strangle hold with which it grips 

8reat city of Boston With all 
terfuge and evasion stripped away, 
It is the raw issue before us. So you 
1 do well to watch Massachusetts, 
ecially Christian Massachusetts, to 
| how inevitably hot politics will affect 
' religion. Still, fighting low-down, 
datory politics is not bad religion. 
i The Contest 

urley, our Democratic mayor, is hot 
.the trail of the governorship, and will 
| Up the whole state from the bottom. 
1s a vital, able, resourceful, supple, 
pundingly energetic campaigner, and 
\ be all in the fight without coat or 
Hs. Fuller, our Baptist lieutenant- 
“ernor, who will in all probability be 
tley’s opponent, is an idealist of the 
‘ividualistic and independent type, a 
€-getter, and a colossal business man. 
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Among Ourselves 


He has quietly effective elements of 
strength that are peculiar. 

The senatorial contest also is to be as 
warm, Walsh, whose treachery to Wood- 
row Wilson is unforgetable, seeks re- 
election. Prohibition seems to be the 
irritant among the three men who would 
be his opponents. On that question one 
of them is frozen cold, another is plainly 
tepid, and the other is red hot. The op- 
position rarely divides on rum north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. So you see we 
are facing a very pretty fight. Presi- 
dentially we are safe and solid. Outside 
of that almost anything may happen, and 
religion may suffer divertisement too 
radical for its good. Anyhow, from now 
on to early November, Davis, Dawes, 
and Curley, will supply us with varie- 
gated arousements. 

A Gospel of Contention 


In case the debate is resumed in the 
fall upon matters of doctrinal interpreta- 
tion and opinion, we ought not to for- 
get that religious contestants rarely are 
as “good sports” as the secular debaters 
are, or as the strugglers in games for 
championships, whose trophies and faces 
we see in pictures almost daily. Smiles 
are so common on all the faces that you 
cannot tell the victor from the van- 
quished. It is taken for granted that 
all are in the contests for the love of 
them, and of their free scope for strength 


and skill. 


Would we better also assume that our 
spiritual wrestlers are all after the truth, 
and the Lord, lest we descend into un- 
profitable squabbling? Christopher Mor- 
ley in a recent article on “The Religion 
of a Journalist,” says a good thing right 
in point, and too true to be forgotten: 
“There is no squabbling so violent as 
that between people who accepted an 
idea yesterday, and those who will ac- 
cept the same idea tomorrow.” 

Of one thing we may be certain—ihe 
upshot of it all will be that the church 
of God will get on, and will reach a 
common ground of intelligent faith and 
understanding; and, by the way, where 
else would we go? With such a con- 


The Book 


By Davin F. NyGren 

What book? There is but one, 

The Book that tells of God’s own holy 
Son; 

‘Tis Heaven's revelation, 

A message of salvation, 

A Book that all should read, both young 
and old; 

A Book about the Shepherd and the fold; 

Its truths are worth much more than 
purest gold; 

Its truths the lives of men for heav’n 
will mould; 

Its truths are new though o’er and o’er 
they’re told; 

The Book of Books I hail, 

Its truths shall e’er prevail. 


fidence we can generously cheer on the 
wrestlers. 
Summer Sorrow 

How often the delightful changes that 
vacation brings invite the unexpected, 
and that unexpected is sometimes a 
shock of sorrow: The sudden death of 
Dr. Walter B. Deckard, pastor of the 
First Free Baptist church, Roxbury, 
brings grief to a wide circle outside of 
the church that loved him. He was an 
able and devoted minister, thoroughly 
enlisted in the interests of the Kingdom, 
and hearty and brotherly in cooperation. 
Although the funeral came in the depth 
of the vacation season, the Spacious 
church was thronged, and there was full 
and tender response to the sincere trib- 
utes to the work and worth of 2 good 
man. 

Dr. James Rea, former pastor of the 
Baptist Bethel, also passed away, in a 
ripe age. During the last twenty years 
he has been a Boston business man. 
Yet latterly keeping up his Christian ac- 
tivity as a layman in the Brookline Bap- 
tist church. He was a man of earnest 
motive, and of pronounced and definite 
conviction. 


And So Forth 


One happy feature of the summer is 
the welcome return of old friends. Doc- 
tor Bustard had a royal welcome at 
Dudley Street and Tremont Temple. 
Dr. Curtis Lee Laws gave them two in- 
spiring Sundays at the Temple, Dr. L. 
L. Henson of Kentucky, distributed his 
vacation Sundays among Ruggles Street 
and several other churches, Pastor R. B. 
Pattison formerly of Waltham, now of 
Binghampton, N. Y., gave us a welcome 
glimpse of his good and genuine face, 
and a number of downright good fellows 
skipped through the city unseen, on their 
way to the summer inspirations at Ocean 
Park, Me. Glad we are that Dr. F. F. 
Peterson is still there to lead. Wherever 
he is something is doing worth while, 
and it goes along with intelligence and 
vigor. 

'By the way, Ocean Park has become a 
sort of New England summer capital for 
Baptists. Ask for any leader or min- 
ister among us in August, and almost 
invariably the answer is—“O he is down 
at Ocean Park!” The Newton summer 
school seems to have settled there, and 
adds a wholesome ballast of theology, 
homiletics, sociology, and Christian prac- 
tice to the many vessels of Baptist mer- 
riment. 

September 

Now for the ides of September. Ex- 
hilaration comes, and all manner of re- 
ligious and political expectations. Fresh 
ministers, fresh congregations, blooming 
Sunday Schools, listening in for what the 
“wild waves were saying at Ocean Park, 
and amused suspicion of the inevitable 
political. spellbinders. It is an inviting 
autumn prospect. 
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Trinity in Minneapolis 
By Soren P. REES 
Trinity church looks to the future with 
joyful anticipation. Since the first of the 
year, when Rev. W. E. Woodbury was 
called to Melrose, Mass. Dr. David 
3ryn-Jones of Carleton College has 
served as our supply pastor. His preach- 


ing has aroused in the congregation an 
interest so unusual, and an enthusiasm 
so earnest, that it became gradually ap- 
parent that, while the church was look- 
ing across the continent for a minister, 
man already in 


we had the right our 


DAVID BRYN-JONES 


midst. A unanimous call was extended 
to Dr. Bryn-Jones which he was per- 
suaded to accept. He began his pas- 
torate the first of September, after a 


short vacation in California. 

Dr. David Bryn-Jones is a new man 
in the Baptist denomination in America. 
He is a Welshman who has had a wide 
experience in life in the ministry, in 
education and in social service. He had 
a distinguished college career, graduat- 
ing with first class honors in economics 
and political science. He has held pas- 
torates at Birkenhead and at Newcastle 
on Tyne, England, and has taught econo- 
mics and political science at the Cardiff 
University, the University of North 
Wales, Bangor, and at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. His divinity training 
was obtained at the South Wales Bap- 
tist College, from which he graduated in 
1909. He is just over forty years of age 
and has had a varied and successful ca- 
reer. Coming to America in September, 
1920, he has since done much public lec- 
turing in the Middle West and on the 
Pacific coast. Last summer he visited 
Great Britain and preached and lectured 
at some of the leading churches in Lon- 
don, Cambridge, Norwich and Edinburgh. 


The Baptist Outlook, an English paper, 
writes of Dr. Bryn-Jones as follows: “As 
a’ preacher he has always been in great 
demand among the churches. He pos- 
sesses many of the qualifications which 
lead those who know him best to expect 
great things from him and to predict 
for him a position of much influence in 
the life of our denomination. His nat- 
ural gifts of eloquence, his fluent and 
vigorous style of speech, and the ability 
to express concisely, clearly and forcibly 
what he has to say, all combine to make 
him an effective speaker. He is essen- 
tially a man of progressive ideas. Goethe 
has somewhere remarked that the mod- 
ern prophet must be a man of the world 
in the best sense of the term and while 
the gospel of our friend centers in a 
divine Saviour, and is rooted in its con- 
ception of salvation, its message has a 
distinct modern ring, and while it pro- 
claims with unfaltering emphasis, the 
supreme worth of the individual soul, 
it recognizes the importance and neces- 
sity of reclaiming the whole of man’s 
life for the service of the Master. In 
these days, when the Christian church 
is called upon to lend a helping hand 
in the solution of those problems that 
press upon us on every side, the man of 
deep convictions, of wide visions, of 
broad sympathies and of a passionate 
enthusiasm for humanity, is preeminently 
fitted to lead and direct the activities of 
God’s people. Happy is the church 
whose minister is fully alive to the op- 
portunities, the responsibilities and the 
perils of the situation. To the changing 
circumstances of modern life we must 
apply the eternal and unchanging prin- 
ciples of Christ’s gospel. To this task 
Mr. Bryn-Jones brings not the narrow 
outlook of the recluse nor the musty at- 


THE. BAPTHS| 


mosphere of the study, but the spirit ¢ 
the seer and the broad sweeping vision 
of the prophet.” 


Trinity church was organized twent 
years ago and counted among its chay 
ter members many names of influenc 
and worth. Among those who haye a 
ready passed beyond are Dr. Lathan / 
Crandall, Rev. Owen A. Williams, Mr, 
William Hood Dunwoody, Deacon R, f 
Jones, Uriah Roraback, C. A. Brow: 
Chester Simmons, B. B. Townsen 
Lewis S. Gillette, James A. Ridgway 
Mrs. Mary E. Baker, Mrs. F. W. Jewet 
Mrs. S. G. Palmer, sr., and Mrs. W, AI 
Morse. 


A second line of a younger generatio 
who bear not only the illustrious name 
of their fathers but also hold withi’ 
themselves great talent and power ar 
on our threshold. There are many call 
beckoning them to go elsewhere. It wi 
be the aim of Trinity church during th 
next few years thoroughly to organiz 
and train this younger generation to fi 
in the ranks left open by their father 
and to carry as far as possible beyon 
our own sphere the message of Christ j 
service to humanity. In the past, Trinit 
has not lived for itself. In the future 
hopes to spend itself even more fe 
others. For such a task, Trinity pledge 
loyalty to its new leaders and late; 
members — Dr. and Mrs. David Bryr 
Jones. 


A By-Product of Mission 
Work 


By Lipa ASHMORE 
The Swatow drawn work, known b 
that name all over the Orient and som 
of the western lands, is made on th 
Chinese grass cloth. This linen is mad 
from a plant much like the flax of wes’ 
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-) lands But this cloth has a brighter 
Jseny appearance than our home Hnen. 
[is largely due to the cloth that the 
juisite work is so popular. 
have been asked to tell how the 
j.wn work was taught to the Chinese. 
[was about the year 1895 that Mrs. 
fall, of the English Presbyterian mis- 
Jn, wanted to help an old woman 
-n her own living, and she taught her 
{do some coarse patterns of drawn 
wrk. But the old woman’s hands were 
‘loused and rough, and she found 
vat difficulty in doing the work and it 
in fell to younger women. Mrs. Lyall’s 
ither reason was to earn money to 
.p furnish the woman’s hospital then 
yng built. I too wanted money to 
.p in mission work. My ambition was 
«open day schools for girls at our 
pels in the country villages. I needed 
rney to do it, and rather than try (and 
) bably fail) to get it from the board, 
fot a number of young women and 
yer girls to come to the house and 
cght them to do the drawn work. 
\ther Mrs. Lyall nor I had ever done 
“wn work ourselves, but we could tell 
| Chinese how to do it, and they are 
ick to catch on to the modus operandi. 
unted certain sizes of cloth. I some- 
es got so interested that I’d forget to 
‘to bed until the small hours of the 
wning. Nothing pleased me more than 
‘get an order for a piece so many 
jies long and so many inches wide, 
t “please make it elaborate.” This 
‘€ me the opportunity and incentive 
new designs and beautiful work. 
se workers were soon so well trained 
|: they could take the work home, 
ure other members of the family 
ked on them too. It was not long 
ore I had forty workers’ names on 
‘book. I never knew how many really 
my work. 
rs, Lyall in her mission, and I in 
e, worked along similar lines At 
packages of samples of the work 
‘© sent to friends in the different ports 
ge Orient. Rarely any of these sam- 
» came back, and orders for more 
»wed. Outside the Orient, I sent 
t of mine to the United States, while 
. Lyall sent the bulk of hers to Eng- 
, although we both had customers in 
(country. Nota piece of drawn work 
d be bought in China except from 
. Lyall or me. 
3 the work was better known, orders 
€ from people we had never heard 
refore, asking for a package on ap- 
‘al It was a rare thing to have 
hing from these packages returned. 
ve work I did was done on 2 cash 
% The bolts of linen I bought in 
gkong, Canton and Swatow. The 
<ers were all paid for their work. Of 
se I had at the outset to advance 
Tge€ amount, and I was deeply in 


e needed a new building for the 

School. I told the woman’s so- 
that if they would give me $1000 
» T would promise $600 Mexican for 
new building. | thought I could 
® that much, if not, I’d take it out 
ir Own personal funds. They granted 


the $1000 gold, and I superintended the 
erection of the new school building. Our 
furlough came along in due time and I 
planned the building so it would be done 
before we left. Before leaving I had to 
bring my active. connection with the 
drawn work to a close and I found that 
when I had all my stock of drawn work 
sold, I had enough to pay the contractor 
for the whole school building. I pre- 
sented the building to the society and 
returned to them the $1000 they had 
given me, with the request that it go 
towards a house for the girls’ school 
workers. It was put into Eastview. The 
building cost $3,658 Mexican, and could 
house seventy girls. This was in the 
year 1899. Besides paying for this build- 
ing, I had carried on seven day schools 

In the early days of this work, [I 
visited Canton and friends said, “Bring 
some drawn work with you.” While 
there I took some to one of the big 
silk shops and displayed them. We ex- 
changed teacloths. I gave one of my 
drawn-work ones for a beautiful em- 
broidered one. I don’t know just how 
they managed to have drawn work tea 
cloths for sale, but can easily guess, as 
they are good at copying. 

The business was gradually taken up 
by Chinese who later opened shops in 
the ports of the Orient. When I went 
home in 1909 I saw some of the work 
in a small shop in Cairo, Egypt. I just 
sat down and looked at it and patted it. 
This work is largely exported and the 
customs returns for the year 1923 gives 
the amount from Swatow as $1,275,565 
Mexican. It does give some satisfac- 
tion to think of having a hand in giving 
the Chinese people a business of such 
proportions. This is a by-product of 
mission work. 

From the time I was a young girl I 
was interested in making tatting, and I 
taught Chinese girls to do it. Tatting 
is now exported in large quantities. Small 
girls can be seen walking along our com- 
pound paths, chatting together and their 
hands flashing back and forth at almost 
lightning rapidity making tatting. A tiny 
little girl just graduated from the kinder- 
garten had earned her graduation 
clothes which to her great pride and joy 
included a pair of leather shoes. 


Sometimes one can’t do what one 
would like to do. But if eyes are kept 
open and the heart js willing the Lord 
does reward. I here acknowledge that 
I have had a reward. 

Swatow, China. 
April, 1924. 


J. D. Collins 
By R. R. Coon 


Scarcely had the last delegate to the 
Nebraska assembly left the grounds be- 
fore the surprising announcement came 
that Director Collins had passed away. 

J. D: Collins was born in Bainbridge, 
Ind., Nov. 20, 1865, the youngest son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. G. Collins. He 
died Aug. 14, 1924. He was for a time 
a student in Franklin College, Indiana, 
and graduated from the Indiana state 
normal. Deciding to enter the ministry, 
he attended Des Moines College (now 
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University) but spent the last year of 
his college life in Pella College where 
he graduated. While in college he was 
student pastor at Sac City and was or- 
dained by the church of that place. After 
attending the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago he served as pas- 
tor at Eddyville, Stewart, Ogden, Fre- 
mont, Monroe and Spencer, all in Iowa. 
July 20, 1898, he was married to Miss 
Lovina M. Knowlton, of Stewart, Ia. 
To them were born two daughters, Mar- 
ion and Erwa, and cne son, Paul, all of 
whom survive him. 


Jan. 1, 1911, Mr. Collins became di- 
rector of religious education in Ne- 
braska, serving in that capacity for 
nearly fourteen years. By his earnest 


requests the state convention agreed to 
cooperate in holding B. Y. P. U. assem- 
blies, the third and last of which had 


= 
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COLLINS 


his constant and undivided attention, and 
was considered perhaps the most serv- 
iceable gathering Nebraska Baptists ever 
held. We saw him again and again dur- 
ing that assembly, his eye on all its 
various and varied features as his mind 
had wisely and successfully planned it. 
May we not feel that it was well that 
this service crowned his earthly min- 
istry? Permanence in office distinguished 
his labors in Nebraska. During that 
time the convention had three presidents, 
it had four state ~ secretaries, Grand 
Island College had five presidents, and 
district missionaries, convention pastors, 
et cetera passed in quiet succession. our 
colporter, Rev. J. F. Judkins, being a 
notable exception. Modesty, natural 
with Mr. Collins, did not, as sometimes 
is the case, part from him as be became 
a state leader. His was a hopeful op- 
timistic spirit, and many a word of cheer 
came from him to a discouraged worker 
or a field weakened by adverse circum- 


stances. Fidelity to his own chosen 
work was fundamental with himy «Ine 
terested in all our forms of Christian 


work, to his own department he gave 
unremitting toil. His whole soul, all his 
faculties were aroused in making most 
serviceable to its delegates that last 
eight days’ assembly and when it was 
fully accomplished “Death 
with his wing.” 

About the last words he 
Grand Island friends were these: “I’m 
going home to rest.” Two days passed 
and his tired body ceased its labors and 
his faithful and triumphant spirit 


Struck him 


spoke to 


went 


ee 


| 
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away to be at rest, a joyful and eternal 
rest. To us now, with limited vision, 
it seems a mystery that such a valued 
and worthy worker should be _ taken 
away, so needed in these critical and try- 
ing times. He will long be remembered 
by those with whom and for whom he 
labored. 


Northern California Summer 


Assembly 
By Mrs. H. K. LANGDON 

That Baptist Young People’s educa- 
tional work in Northern California is 
steadily increasing was exemplified at 
the summer assembly held in Asilomar, 
July 21-31. Including the week-end visi- 
tors there were 457 registrations as 
against abcut 330 of last year, and the 
estimated attendance was 650. The morn- 
ing classes taught by twelve specialists 
had a total attendance in the 112 class- 
periods of 6059. The Bible class con- 
ducted by Rev. George L. White of Los 
Angeles had the highest attendance—173 
one day; and Edwin Phelps’ class in B. 
Y. P. U. methods made a close second 
with 168 present one day. Dr. H. F. 
Stilwell of Cleveland, Ohio, who taught 
classes in life service and evangelism 
gave the commencement address on the 
closing night following which eleven 
credit cards were issued, ninety-five cer- 
tificates awarded, and twelve diplomas 
given out with seven others awaiting 
their diplomas as soon as their themes 
are written. These last nineteen have 
completed the three-year cycle as out- 
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lined by the Publication Society which 
includes at least sixty units each. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Petty of Portland, 
Ore. Mrs. C. E. Tingley of Berkeley, 
and Mrs. Carrie Robinson of San Fran- 
cisco developed much. missionary ardor 
in their respective missionary classes: 
Dr. Thomas S. Young of Philadelphia 
brought valuable help regarding bigger 
and better Sunday schools and week day 
church school methods: Mrs. N. F. 
Turner of Oakland and Miss Sallie Hack- 
ley of San Francisco gave new ideas of 
work among children: Rev. C. A. King 
of Orosi stimulated the musical talents 
in the delegates: Dr. M. L. Thomas of 
Berkeley, dean of the assembly, brought 
continued inspiration to all by his ever- 
helpful services; “Gussie” Schneider of 
Oakland is a dandy in handling recrea- 
tion as it should be done: and “Camp 
Father” Harry A. Kern of San Pablo 
and “Camp Mother” Mrs. F. I. Drexler 
at Riverdale know just how to advise all 
their “children” about the day’s activities. 

Bird’s-eye views of the Denver Con- 
vention were given by six of the dele- 
gates one night, and all the evening plat- 
form meetings were followed by “night 
caps” which are always exceedingly 
popular at these assemblies 

The climax of the assembly was 
reached on Sunday morning when Dr. 
Petty preached the “life work” sermon 
and many delegates accepted the definite 
challenge for specific Christian service 
if the way opens. 

At the state convention held on Satur- 
day, the Christian life program as recom- 
mended by Mr. Phelps and adopted at 
Denver, was also adopted for Northern 
California. Our slogan of “Union with 
Christ” and the objectives “Education, 
extension, evangelism and_ efficiency” 
were endorsed by a unanimous vote. 


Traveling in South China 
By GrorcE W. Lewis 

Our trip down to Swatow to attend 
the meeting of our mission conference 
will indicate the difficulties under which 
missionary work is now being done in 
this part of China. This was our first 
trip away from Ungkung for eight 
months. Apart from the members of 
our family, we had not seen another 
white man in six months, although we 
had scarcely thought of it for we had 
been so busy and interested in our 
work. 


Usually the way to go to Swatow is 
to take a launch that runs on an every- 
other-day schedule. This year the launch 
was not running, for it was taken by 
pirates. The passengers were relieved 
of their valuables and the launch was 
compelled to go to a point south which 
was acceptable to the pirates if not to 
the passengers. When they were re- 
leased, the captain, either overcome by 
lack of sleep or dazed from his hazardous 
experience, collided with two large sail 
boats in close succession. The sail boats 
were not damaged but the launch was so 
seriously injured that it began to sink. 
The captain headed for a shallow place 
but struck rocks before stranding. People 
living in the neighborhood rescued the 
passengers before the launch finally went 
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down and also had time to reward ther) 
selves with a good portion of the ¢arg! 


Since we could not go to conferen 
by launch we considered going by s| 
boat but they were being robbed fr} 
quently. The only way left was to ¢ 
by sedan chair. We secured four of the 
and we walked by turns, our destin’ 
tion being a point about eighteen mil) 
from here where it is possible to get) 
river launch for Chaochowfu and the 
go down to Swatow by railroad. Aft, 
we had traveled about half the distani 
the chair-bearers met four other chaj 
bearers coming this way and an exchan 
of passengers was arranged since th 
would allow each set of men to rety) 
home the same day. 


The new chair bearers were mu 
swifter walkers than the first had bee! 
Our second son who is about tweh’ 
years old and I were on foot. When tl 
chairs rounded a bend in the road so th 
we could get a side view of the head ma, 
my heart sank for he was leaning fo! 
ward and swinging along with his lo; 
as if it were a joke. I have alwa 
prided myself on being a fast walk 
but I yield the prize easily to that m: 
who in addition to keeping me walkir 
my best, also carried his loadjyy] 
charge for carrying a chair this distan’ 
of eighteen miles was about two Ame 
can dollars. We reached the end of tt 
first part of the trip about two o’cloj 
in the afternoon. 


Our letter to the people at the chap 
telling of our coming failed to rear 
them until after our arrival. You w 
believe me when I tell you there was 
good deal of excitement as six foreigne| 
with their baggage were sudden’ 
dumped on these people without war 


Want Ads 


Woman with twelve years’ experien 
wants position of pastor’s assistant, Be 
references. Address A. Z., care The Ba| 
tist, | 


Florida furnished cottages $15 month 
Board and room $35 month up, cottag| 
sell $600. Boating, fishing, oystering. Ba 
tist, Lynn Haven, Florida. | 


Church Envelopes 8 cents per cart( 
weekly, printed. Loose $2.00 per M. Wr 
for advance offer and all samples. Dufo! 
Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Wanted: Church Secretary, competent! 
office work and church visiting, Minnet) 
olis. Give age, training, experience and ! 
ferences. Address “X Y,’’ care The Bapti, 


Dee es — 


Evangelist David F. Nygren: (11th 5: 
son); Hugh Pinkerton Andrews, Sing: 
431 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


ae er 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for} 
most worth-while profession in an UP- 
date school of nursing. Address aa 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hosp?! 
Kenosha, Wis. 


ja a re, 

Pastor’s Printing outfit, 4x6 press, $) 
Particulars. Box 108, Poland, N. Y- 
oe 


Old Testament Hebrew in 25 lesso: 
Convince yourself. Rates reasonable. + 
dress: Hebrew. Baptist. 
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| They rose to the occasion, how- 
+, and settled us as best they could 
| little room upstairs. 


nce we could not get away before 
next morning we began to make our- 
‘2s comfortable for the night. For- 
¢ers find it hard to sleep in Chinese 
+—hard in more than one sense— 
these beds are merely a platform of 
+ds. I arranged for some straw to 
jad on the floor and when it came, too 
{for us to get more, I was surprised 
jee how little there was of it. Before 
i straw came we thought the room 
¢ small but after the straw was spread 
jand we saw how thin it was we de- 
(1 the room was quite large enough. 


vat night we went to bed early ex- 
Jing to rest. Some of you may know 
i} I am of a very spare build and I 
1: told you that the straw was thin! 
ted to go to sleep but it was not long 
‘re my right hip-bone found the floor 
ugh the straw. It seemed only fair, 
e floor suffered as my hip-bone did 
jgive that particular spot a rest, 
y{ shifted to my left side. Soon 
i spot on the floor was complaining 
| I tried my back. There were now 
jnany bones that their united im- 
‘sion on all that floor space raised 

a row I had to turn to the right 
again. J have heard that if you 
=)/on your back, some time you are 
¥g to wake up dead, and now I 
lv it is true for I did that many 
1s that night. 


owever, the rest of our journey was 
:, by launch and by train, though 
( are far from being as comfortable 
he poorest American conveyances. 
vhad learned a lesson, and when we 
iz back from conference we man- 
to hire a small boat leaving Chao- 
\vfu at dawn, making it possible for 
o take chairs for the last eighteen 
is of our trip that same day. These 
(-bearers were more considerate. 
iy three of our chairs were left, for 
ind of soldiers had passed through 
morning and seized one of the 
) waiting for us. On the way home 
ined several times and those of us 
| were walking were wet through, 
walking the eighteen miles and get- 
wet meant real comfort compared 
' spending another night on that 
layer of straw on the floor. 


‘fore attending the conference my 
fand I made a trip over to Chaoyang, 
sield I have the Oversight of during 
\. F. Groesbeck’s furlough. As we 
2d to walk from the launch land- 
to the missionary residence three 
uur miles distant, we had the com- 
| of a young fellow whom we did 
‘know nor were we eager to have 
thonor. We could not walk as fast 
ire other passengers because of a 
ilesome shoe my wife was wearing, 
ur self-appointed escort insisted on 
lining behind with us. There was 
\ay of going faster for no chair was 

had for my wife, so we had to 

the best of things. While we 
walking slowly along in the eve- 
| twilight, our companion cheerfully 


| 


/ 


| 
| 
} 
} 
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told us, as we reached a lonesome spot 
in the road, that right there robbers had 
either wounded or killed a man in a 
chair about that same time the day be- 
fore. I earnestly wished that our travel- 
ing companion looked less like a robber 
himself. He stayed right by us and you 
can imagine when we were out of the 
danger-zone how gladly I gave him 20 
cents at his request, after he told us of 
his troubles. I pass on one sentence 
of his for you to consider, for it is just 
about true of all classes in China today. 
He said, “For a poor man to die three 
days sooner in China now is just to be 
three days more fortunate than if he 
had lived.” 


Our Bookshelf 


ee 

The Out Trail, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
New York: Doran Company. Illustrated. 
$2550 net. 


Mrs. Rinehart tells the story of the 
following of many trails in mountains 
and over desert and in various sections 
of the North American continent. Any- 
body who loves mountains or plain, who 
can hear in imagination the rushing of 
a mountain brook and who would like 
just time enough to make a cast or two 
in the hope of catching the elusive trout 
will enjoy this book. A liking for the 

(Continued on page 772) 


Rally Day Supplies 


Rally Day Invitation Cards 


A delightful series of post-cards for Rally Day 
in the Sunday School or Church. Beautifully 
lithographed in colors and designed especially 
for the department in which they are to be used 


Gham wigs, No. 930. For Cradle Roll. A design of a Mother and 
; Day Greckin % Baby with a very beautiful and ornate back- 
Avatar ® Poneto, 5 ground. The Mother is preparing the baby for 


Rally Day. 


No. 931. For Cradle Roll and Beginners. A design 
showing a group of children who all appear happy 
in the thought that they will be on hand at Rally 
Day. 

No. 932. For Beginners. The design shows a boy 
and a girl who are just receiving a Rally Day in- 
vitation card carried to them by their pet dog 
from the postman. 

No. 933. For Primary Boys and Girls. Here the 
Radio Message is being broadcast to the children 
everywhere to come to Rally Day. A very pleas- 
ing design and very opportune at this time. 

No. 875. For Junior Boys and Girls. Boy and girl 
holding banner on which is printed Rally Day. 
Message for the day is on each side of the card. 

No. 848. For Young People and Seniors. Landscape 
scene showing church, with appropriate message. 

No. 849. For Adults. Interior of church with pews 

. and window in beautiful colors. 


y Every boy and 6 
girl present. ort 


Rally Day 


$1.25 a Hundred 


Assorted as desired 


END for a copy of our illustrated 
Rally Day circular listing services, 
invilation cards, collection envelopes, 


and other supplies for RALLY DAY. 


No. 932 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City. 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
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Chicago, IIll., September 6, 1924. 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 

Rates: Single subscription $3.56 a year; 
church clubs equal to 1@ per cent o 
church membership $2.06; single copies, 10 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 62 cents. 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THe Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 8@ 
cents; full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 10@ words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany or- 
der. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
THE eet 417 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Between Us 


{ “I love the paper but cannot afford it,” 
writes a loyal Baptist from a small 
town. Will you help this woman and 
many others in her circumstances to re- 
ceive THE Baptist from week to week? 
You may do so by sending us your 
check in any amount to be deposited in 
our Fellowship Fund. This fund is used 
only for sending THe Baptist to those 
who cannot afford to subscribe for it. 
You will have the consciousness of know- 
ing that through your generosity some 
one else is being made happy each week. 
Send us your check now. 


| We have no better means of feeling the 
pulse of our large number of readers 
than by reading the letters they send 
to us in great numbers. Here is a para- 
graph taken from a letter received this 
week: “I am reading many of the de- 
nominational magazines and find none 
better than Tue Baptist. I appreciate 
exceedingly the strong editorials.” Our 
hope is to help our readers to profit by 
reading THE Baptist, but if at the same 
time we can please them we are all the 
happier. 

| For conciseness and sound business 
jugdment we commend the following let- 
ter: “Thank you for your letter calling 
my attention to the fact that my subscrip- 
tion to Tur Baptist has expired and 
saying, “The amount due is $2.50 which 
will pay your subscription from June, 
1924 to June, 1925.’ I enclose my check 
for this amount. Most sincerely.’ 


| “I feel your paper is a great necessity 
in every Baptist home. Herewith find 
enclosed check for renewal,” writes an- 
other subscriber and then thanks us for 
our patience in waiting for the check 
while the family was away on a long 
visit. This proves that many of our sub- 
scribers who are in arrears are not care- 
less in their business obligations as it 
might appear on the surface. They are 
more than willing to support Tue Baptist 
with their money, and need only to be 
reminded of their subscription birthday. 


(Continued from page 771.) 

great open, a sense of humor and a 
fondness for rubbing shoulders with 
other people are all one need bring to 
it. Mrs. Roberts believes that man on 
a hunting or fishing expedition always’ 
likes an audience. And the woman who 
can be a good audience, expressing sur- 
prise and admiration at the right mo- 
ments and in sufficient quantities, will, 
provided she has the proper amount 
of physical endurance, have the time of 
her life on such outings! She need do 
no more work than she wishes provided 
she is a good admirer. 


The Doom Dealer, by David Fox. 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company. F 
For those liking a mystery or detective 


story, this is a most interesting one for 
any tired adult to read. 


The Certainty of God, by W. J. 
New York: Doran. 


A clear common-sense statement about 
the certainty of God which is helpful 
and uplifting in these days of theological 
controversy. The writer proclaims not 
a formal orthodoxy but a living Christ. 


Lincoln and Others, by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. New York: Doran. $1.50. 


Sometimes one wonders whether any- 
thing new can be said about Lincoln. 
Reading the poems of Thomas Curtis 
Clark proves that it can. Also that it 
can be said with the beauty that appeals 
to lovers of good verse. “And Others” 
take up at least two-thirds of the vol- 
ume. Mr. Clark has the magic of the 
true poet. 


The Malady of Europe, by M. E. Ravage. 
New York: MacMillan. $2. 


This volume is a study of international- 
ism and in these days when politics and 
race hatreds are rampant, it is a helpful 
contribution to clarity of thought. The 
troubles of war-stricken Europe are well! 
analyzed and suggestions are offered for 
the failure of America to check the 
progress of the malady of Europe. 


The Control of Wages, by Walton Hamil- 
epic Stacy May. New York: Doran. 


New 


Moulton, 


A thought-provoking discussion of a 
vital subject. The authors have made 
the subject alive for even a casual reader 
and we hope that many will peruse it as 
it is a discussion that affects the interests 
of every citizen. 


“The Foundations of the Modern Com. 
monwealth,” by Arthur N. Holcombe, Prof- 
essor of Government, Harvard University. 
New York: Harpers’. 


Students, whether in or out of school, 
will find this book interesting, luminous 
and profitable; no others will. Profes- 
sor Holcombe develops the theory of 
government from the earliest times to 
the present; deals critically, analytically 
and fairly with all types of theory and 
with their representatives, from Plato 
to Marx and Lenin. An American is 
naturally interested to find him saying 
that the best statement of the purposes 
for which the modern commonwealth 
exists or has a right to exist, is found 
in the preamble to the constitution of 
the United States. If you desire to 
study the philosophy of government in 
its contents and history, or the nature 
of justice and of liberty, or the right 
of democracy, or the place of religion 
in the state, or any of a hundred other 
related topics, here they are, carefully 
defined, closely reasoned, with ample 
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references, good index and a full bibli 
graphy. The conclusion is stated jn 
quotation from Woodrow  Wilso| 
“What we seek is the reign of law bas) 
upon the consent of the governed a 
sustained by the organized opinion | 


mankind.” 
Where Are We Going?, by David Lio! 
George. New York: Doran. $3. 


A most readable and illuminating qj 
cussion of world conditions today, | 
careful reading of the whole volur| 
leaves in the mind the conviction th 
the world war left the peoples of Euro! 
in a sad and dangerous plight. Th 
there is need for Christianity and co) 
mon sense is everywhere made appz 
ent, if Europe and the world is to | 


saved from further disaster. 


The Realism of Jesus, by J. Alexani 
Bea ts Manchester, England. Doran: N| 
ork. } 


The volume might be divided ir 
three parts. 1. A paraphrase of the sj 
mon on the mount, clothing it in mode 
expressions with a running expositi| 
on selected portions. We are not i 
pressed that there is any imprama 
made on the original version, or a 


new light, that is to any extent, thro) 
on the great classic. 2. A portrayal of }\ 
age in which Jesus appeared—politi| 
economical and religious with Ros! 
Syria and Palestine especially in vii 
All of this part is interesting and, thou| 
not extended, it is graphic, vivid ¢ 
verified by the latest discoveries fri 
tablets, inscriptions and history, 17} 
reader is made to feel that he is trans{- 
red into the first Christian centu, 
3. The title of the volume absorbs t5 
part. Its meaning and objective is | 
addresses and conversations of & 
Master manifested in their features f 
dealing with particulars and bald c 
cretenesses in the affairs of human 

and society. The author takes the libey 
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inalyzing the probable purposes of 
reat Teacher and then applying his 
is to the special occasion. The 
jr is a scholar, a psychologist, and 
} reverent sympathy with the Master 
in he delineates. Never, as it seems 
‘e reviewer, was an age in which 
Jrords, attitudes, doctrines and char- 
| of Jesus Christ were more often 
'nted and explained, and yet from 
ye various viewpoints a new color 
fe light that emanates from his wis- 
jis seen, a new flash of his glory 
tvealed. 


‘olks, Facts and Opinion 
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t. Thomas B. Frizzelle of Fresno, 
}, has accepted the unanimous call 
»: Immanuel Church of Long Beach. 
wchurch offers Mr. Frizzelle a prom- 
‘field. It is located in the best resi- 
{ section of the city, and has a new 
ih building and parsonage, the prop- 
joeing estimated as worth at least 
100. While a considerable indebted- 
still rests on the property, valid sub- 
jions already in hand cover a large 
t of it, and the bonds have still nine 
1 to run. 


| W. P. Jones of Minneapolis writes 
}t Our recent report concerning the 
3) Of Dr. W. B. Riley “was a way 
"The facts are as follows: On June 
) Riley with three of his church 
sls were returning from a fishing 
n Northern Minnesota when a 
fm collision of cars occurred and 
ir occupants were injured, Dr. 
/receiving a bad blow on his head. 
)days following the accident the 
t.s Christian Fundamentals Conven- 
pened in the First church, Minne- 
i and this convention Dr. Riley at- 
\ instead of resting. He has not 
yred from the shock as it was hoped 
yild. On July 14, the advisory board 
‘st church met and requested him 
42 a needed three months’ rest. This 
id Dr. Riley’s summer plans com- 
‘+, forcing him to give up his en- 
jent to supply Dr. J. C. Massee’s 
iin Tremont Temple during August 
» cancel numerous conference en- 
i2nts. 


1 American Bible Society has re- 
| sent to the Bible Society of 
( 5000 French New Testaments of 
cal edition that it prepared during 
tae for the use of American soldiers 
it@ePrance, and the officer ijn 
: of the affairs of the Bible So- 
(t France, who was one of the most 
‘t soldiers of the celebrated “Blue 
of the French army, writes; 
‘annot but realize how useful these 
\staments are going to be to us. 
‘ €arning of the shipment of 5000 
/estaments, we have already sent 
ain of our friends some three or 
-ndred of the New Testaments we 
if One incident of special interest 
+ ending of some New Testaments 
I occasion of the dedication of the 
(ial church of Chateau Thierry. We 
3} Ng to send a package for gospel 
\9 @ mining center at Firmeigny, 
\ 


near St. Etienne, Lyon. We will advise 
you regarding our distribution from time 
to time.” 


Dr. Robert R. Moton head of the 
Tuskegee Institute and president of the 
National Business League which recently 
held its twenty-fifth annual meeting in 
Chicago emphasized the development of 
the negro race during the past few years. 
“There is no need today for discourage- 
ment; rather there is every need for 
hopefulness. Today there are 70,000 
negro business enterprises to 20,000 twen- 
ty-five years ago,” said Dr. Moton. “Let 
us sink personal differences and ani- 
mosities and pool our resources for the 
good of the race. We can command, if 
necessary, the advice and cooperation of 
the best and most experienced bankers 
in the country.” 


A leper hospital twenty-five miles from 
Baton Rouge, La., has been erected by 
the United States government at a cost 
of more than $1,000,000. This is the only 
institution of the kind in this country and 
it is large enough to care for all the 
lepers in the United States. They receive 
medical treatment which assures most ot 
them that in a few years they will be 
completely cured. The colony is at 
Carville. The property is surrounded 
by a high barbed-wire fence on which is 
a sign “U. S. government preserve. No 
trespassing.” In the distance, surrounded 
by beautiful trees and shrubbery are 
scores of well kept houses. An Ameri- 
can flag flutters at the flagstaff. Major 
O. E. Denney who had charge of a leper 
hosiptal at Cullen, P. I., in which he had 
5000 patients, has charge of the work at 
Carville. The patients are kept in touch 
with the outside world by means of a 
well-equipped radio outfit. Moving pic- 
tures are shown twice a week. A Catho- 
lic and a Protestant chapel is provided 
with two resident chaplains. 
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Mr. E. H. Seward, a Virginia layman 
offers a prize of $100 for the best article 
on the best reasons for federation and 
cooperation of the churches. The award 
is to be determined by a committee to 
be appointed by the Federal Council of 
Churches. The articles are not to ex- 
ceed 3000 words in length and should 
be submitted to the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 E. 22nd St., New York 
City, before Dec. 1. 

Two important interracial conferences 
were held at Asheville, N. C., in July, 
one was the commission on international 
cooperation which was attended by near 
ly 100 white and negro leaders who dis- 
cussed the development of interracial re- 
lations during the past year and made 
plans for the coming year. The second 
conference was that of the. executive 
committee of the Federal Council Com- 
mission on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions. A national conference of workers 
along interracial lines in the various com- 
munities of the country to be held next 
spring was decided upon. 

The British empire pageant given in 
London closes with a processional com- 
posed by Rudyard Kipling and sung by a 
masked choir to the accompaniment of 
pealing bells. The whole pageant re- 
quires three days for its presentation 
and has a cast of 12,000 persons, includ- 
ing a battery of horse artillery, a squad- 
ron of cavalry, two companies of infan- 
try and a thousand Boy Scouts. In the 
closing episode the Crusaders, Cromwell 
and his Ironsides, Wolfe, Clive, Welling- 
ton, Drake and other famous heroes ap- 
pear together with groups representing 
every dominion and possession of the 
British empire, formirg about a symbolic 
figure in black typifying -Britain’s losses 
in the World War. A two-minute silence 
is followed by a reveille and the singing 
of the processional. 
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The Newton Theological Institution 
A School for Leaders 


Autumn Term Opens September 24 


Courses leading to B.D. degree. Special provision for post-graduates. 
Many opportunities for missionary, philanthropic and 
practical work. Harvard University offers special 
free privileges to approved Newton students. 


COURSES FOR WOMEN 
A two years’ course in Religious Education is open to women having the 
A.B. degree or an equivalent training. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President 


NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 


cost in money. Several 


enterprises: 


of our graduates have 


Mr, C, E, Hunn, Attorney, Des Moines, 
Dr, A. W. Tandy, pastor, Mason City. 
Mr. B, J. Powers, Attorney, Des Moines, 


contributed to produce these men. 
another generation of leaders. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


The supreme test of the worth of a college is the product it turns out. 
during the past hundred years has given to America a wealth of character out of all proportion to the 
been 


These names and their offices constitute today’s appeal to the youth of today. 
Des Moines University 


The small Christian College 


culled to lead in the largest denominational 


Dr. John Y. Aitchison, General Director, Board of Promotion, 

Dr. Hugh Heath, Assistant Director, Board of Promotion, 

Dr. John A, Earl, ten years President of Des Moines College, now Editor ‘The Baptist,’’ Chicago. 
Hon. D. C. Shull, member Finance Board, Northern Bantist Convention, 

Rev. D. P. Shaw, Executive Secretary, North Dakota. 

Dr. J, M. P. Smith, Head of Hebrew Denartment, University of Chicago, 


The following graduates are now serving on the Board of ‘Trustees of Des Moines University: 


Mr. E. M. Rex, Farmer, Jefferson. 
Mr. I, J, Ketman, Business Man, Des Moines. 
Mr, Frank R, Sage, Banker, Washington. 


What the College 


is ready to contribute today to produce 


ee 


es 


a 
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As a far more constructive and more 
needed measure than the mobilization 
day planned by the war department, the 
Federal Council of Churches, through its 
commission on international justice and 
good-will, is suggesting a mobilization of 
all the forces working for peace. The date 
proposed for such a demonstration is the 
anniversary of Armistice day, November 
11, and the week in which it falls. All 
the churches, pastors and congregations 
of the country are urged to participate in 
this interdenominational movement for 
the observance of Armistice day as a 
time for unitedly focusing the atten- 
tion of the churches upon the task of 
ridding the world of war. Preliminary 
plans have already been announced in a 
folder entitled “A Call to 150,000 churches 
to Mobilize for World Justice and World 
Peace.’ More detailed suggestions, in- 
cluding helpful material for pastors, are 
given in a large pamphlet now in press, 
oe “The Churches of America 

Mobilizing for World Justice and World 
Peace 


Graduate School of Theology 
of high scholastic standards and 
evangelical loyalty. Degree of 
BD: 

Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, college 
standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th. B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 

Gorton College of Theology and Missions. Boston. Mass 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-first year. 


Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region with 
splendid health record. All body-building ath- 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influence and 
training. Music advantages. For catalog address 
The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New York. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Clarence A, Barbour, D.D., LL.D., 
President, 
A standard, graduate Theological Seminary 
under Baptist Control, 
75th year begins September 16th. 
Correspondence invited. 


HOME Boe More Efficient 


through coursesin Mathematics, 
History, English, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Busi- 
mess and 35 other subjects which the University 
gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time. 


The Ca oI ot Chicago 


‘ se Enis Hall ‘ Chicago, Ill. 


Courses: Academic, College and Seminary Pre- 
paratory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 


Bible and Missionary Training, Theological. 
Strong missionary spirit. Safe environment. 
Well equipped Christian faculty. Fall term 


begins in Academy, September 16; in Seminary, 
September 23. For catalog write 

G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President, 
Bethel Institute, St. Paul, Minn. 


See ee Se 
BET HE LOIN Ss b Ute 


“Tf you suffer your people to be ill edu- 
cated, and their manners to be corrupted 
from their infancy, and then punish them 
for those crimes to which their first edu- 
cation disposed them,—you first make 
thieves and then punish them!” —Sir 
Thomas ‘More. 


Recently in one of the largest theater 
buildings of Milan, Italy, an anti-alcohol 
moving picture was shown before 1400 
school children and their teachers. Many 
officials were present. The performance 
was given by the municipality of Milan 
to the students, and had been preceded 
by a series of lectures on the evils of 
alcoholic drinks. 


Mr. W. F. Thomas, city treasurer of 
Roseburg, Ore., sends us this interesting 
bit of history: “The Deer Creek Baptist 
Church, of Douglas County Oregon, was 
organized in the house of William Perry, 
within what was afterward Roseburg,, 
but before Roseburg was even a name on 
the map, July 24, 1853. The number in 
that organization was very small, and 
the gain in numbers was not rapid, but 
they soon afterward erected a house of 
worship; and thére continued to worship 
and do business until in 1857, when the 
church, to have the house of worship 
nearer the center of the residental dis- 
trict of the membership, sold or other- 
wise disposed of the house of worship, 
and built another one about ten miles 
northeast of Roseburg, which they called 
Oak Creek. That house still stands. Of 
the early membership, most of them took 
part in the covered wagon tragedy of 
crossing the plains. It is seventy years 
since the date of organization and many 
of those early members rest in the ceme- 
tery near the house of worship. Most 
of the remaining members have united 
with other churches, os that many years 
ago they had ceased to function as a 
church and only two remained living 
who claimed membership in the Deer 
Creek Baptist Church. The church rec- 
ords cannot be found, and the property 
was about to escheat to the state of 
Oregon. To retain the property to the 
denomination, the First Baptist Church 
of Roseburg a few months ago gave 
letters of dismission to eighteen of 
its members to the Deer Creek Baptist 
Church, to reorganize the church and 
convey the property to the First Baptist 
Church of Roseburg, which was done. 
The ‘Baptist Annals of Oregon’ tells 
that the Deer Creek church was or- 
ganized by Rev. Ezra Fisher, and that 
Rev. Thomas Stephens was the first pas- 
tor and did good work for the Baptist 
cause in the county. One of his first bap- 
tisms was that of C. B. West, who did 
good work in the Master’s name. To 
these and the earlier members of the 
Deer Creek Baptist Church who wrought 
so well we would do honor. The Deer 
Creek Baptist Church was the sixteenth 
Baptist church organized in Oregon.” 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept. 23. 


faculty; wide range of theological study. 
Pressley Smith, 
write to 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive 


If help is needed to pay board, write to Mr, B. 
treasurer of the Student’s Fund, 


For catalogue or other information, 
E. Y. MULLINS, President. 
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Editor’s Notes on the Less 
For Sept. 21 | 


ESUS MAKES A MISSIONARY TO) 
ote Lesson Text: Mark 1:35-45, 
Golden Text: Mark 1:40, 


In the incidents of this lesson we } 
a picture of the method of Jesus in 
his ministry. His method cannot be) 
proved. It is the last word on how t¢ 
it, and it is a method everybody can 
low. Two simple things marked 
method of Jesus. 


Spiritual Culture 


Jesus. always kept in conscious tc 
with the Father. He lived in ee 
mosphere of the Spirit. Unseen | 
eternal realities filled his vision and | 
above the skyline of earthly horiz| 
Palestine, with its narrow strip of | 
bounded by the Mediterranean on) 
west and the mountains of Moab on 
east, was but a footing from whicl 
saw the kingdom of God in all 
universal sweep. It was difficult for! 
people to understand his thought bec 
he filled the earthern vessels of hui 
words with a new content. He tu) 
the water of Aramaic into the win 
spiritual wisdom and multiplied | 
meager measure of provincial lang) 
with the largess of divine extravagi 
“Never man spake like this man,”| 
the verdict of the people, because} 
man had a spiritual culture which | 
ated from his presence and _ speech! 
heat from some hidden source. The 
son lets us into the secret of this spit! 
culture. “And in the morning, a { 
while before day, he rose up and } 
out, and departed into a desert {| 
and there prayed.” Prayer was his} 
breath, his native air. It was the spit 
radiophone and_ broadcasting  st| 
through which he received commu 
tions from the Father and sent | 
sages to the Father. By thus ke¢ 
in touch with the Father he was 1 
found unwise or weak or afraid ol} 
sympathetic. So close was he tot 
Father he could say, “I and the Fi 
are one.” This is first element itt 
method of Jesus which all his follcé 
should adopt. 


Social Contact 


Spiritual culture is never selfish. ; 
outstanding evidence of spiritual ctl 
in any man is found in his unselfis) 
truistic service to needy people. § 
went out very early in the mormit) 
cultivate the field of his spiritual I’ 
communion with God in order thi 
might have the whole working dé 
give to helping and healing and si 
men and women. And he served ¢ 
as the lesson says, with a heart of/ 

pathy, with a hand of healing and? 
a word of cheer. The leper, ostra’ 
loathed and often friendless, four 
Jesus genuine sympathy, the ha 
touch and a word of hope and confic? 
The spiritual culture of Jesus wal 
pressed in bringing to earth a b 
heaven. This is the method of Jel 
windows open toward heaven, * 
open toward the street in his hou! 
the side of the road where the raj 
men go by and where the ministers 
stantly as the incomparable friet| 
man. 


‘tember 6, 1924 


apanese Exclusion and Missionary Work 
By JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


[EN the American congress passed 
‘the present immigration law, with 
apanese exclusion feature, it was 
diately evident that in many di- 
/yns in Japan there would be a strong 
jion unfavorable to American insti- 
jas and influences, including mission- 
“work on the part of American or- 
tations. The press reports indi- 
( such a reaction several weeks ago, 
ia few of the Christians in Japan 
mated complete separation from all 
tican Societies. 
(2 situation was the occasion for 
oncern, since the American people 
‘neral were naturally identified with 
ction of their congress. In time, 
iver, the ringing resolutions adopted 
nristian bodies, such as the North- 
3aptist Convention, our own For- 
| Mission Board, the Foreign Mis- 
/ Conference of North America, the 
tal Council of Churches and other 
izations, convinced many of the 
| thoughtful leaders in Japan of the 
ide of the Christian forces in 
fica. In this connection we can- 
2 too grateful for the visit to Japan 
1e Honorable Corwin S. Shank, 
ipresident of the Northern Baptist 
ention, at a time when his presence 
nost valuable. His deliverance in 
residential address ~at Milwaukee, 
his return, was sent by the writer 
ding Japanese and to the most in- 
‘ial journals in Japan, where it 
id a very fine impression. 
\S gratifying that in spite of the 
‘ers which have been made, it is 
tlear to many on the other side of 
icific that Christian bodies in Amer- 
© not satisfied with the treatment 
Jed by our government to Orientals 
Japanese alone). It is especially 
ying to know that on June 21 the 
sive committee of the National 
‘ian Council of Japan adopted the 
‘ing resolutions: 


€ Fatherhood of God and the 
vthodd of mankind is fundamental 
| spirit of Christianity. Therefore, 
2 perfecting of the highest civiliza- 
adividuals and nations should work 
er. There should be no discrimi- 
treatment which would engender 
and ill-will on account of difference 
© and nationality. 
tegard to present international re- 
It is recognized by all nations 
he limitation of immigration be- 
to the Sovereign right of each na- 
: Nevertheless, the standard by 
| Such limitation is determined 
be based upon common intellec- 
hysical, political, and moral quali- 
As, and upon no other ground. 
» Immigration Act of 1924, in the 
States, in its present form is 
_M accord with the spirit of Chris- 
nor with the Standards men- 
above. Furthermore, at the time 
| enactment of this law, interna- 
amenities were not duly consid- 
Or was there ample opportunity 


for mutual conference and friendly ne- 
gotiations. And this we feel, is an ad- 
ditional matter for regret. 

“The majority of Christians in the 
United States, through their representa- 
tives, as a matter of fact, condemned this 
legislation, and exerted themselves to the 
utmost to defeat it, and no doubt will 
continue to work against it in order to 
restore the friendly relations historically 
existing between Japan and the United 
States. This Council desires to cooperate 
with the Christians in the United States 
with a view to solving satisfactorily this 
difficult racial question in the Spirit es- 
sential to Christianity, and to this end 
we appeal to the public opinion of the 
world. 

“The purpose foreign missionaries 
have in coming to this country is solely 
the preaching of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and they have no other purpose 
in mind. Therefore, though there may 
be rumors against foreign missionaries, 
no credence should be given such re- 
ports. We desire that the missionaries 
should remain at their posts unperturbed, 
continuing their evangelistic work until 
their mission is fulfilled. 

“Finally, with all Christians every- 
where throughout the world, this Coun. 
cil prays for the speedy realization of 
the kingdom of God upon the earth.” 

In forwarding the above resolutions 
Dr. D. C. Holtom, Acting Secretary of 
our own Japanese Mission, added: 

“The resolutions represent a great deal 
ci careful and prayerful thought on the 
part of the executive of the National 
Christian Council of Japan. The final 
draft was prepared entirely by a sub- 
committee of Japanese Christians. It 
may be taken as representing the senti- 
ment of the majority of the Christians of 
Japan. These resolutions were readuatea 
joint meeting of Japanese Christians and 
missionaries, held at the Okuma Kwaik- 
wan, Waseda University, on June 24 and, 
although not formally adopted at that 
meeting, they were favorably received. 

“The general situation has greatly im- 
proved, even in the time that has elapsed 
since I last wrote you. One of the re- 
sults has been the drawing together in 
closer fellowship of the Japanese Chris- 
tians and missionaries. Yesterday after- 
noon, representatives of the Baptist 
churches in Tokyo met with our mis- 
sionaries of Tokyo and Yokohama, in a 
fellowship meeting, at Scott Hall. We 
had a service of song and prayer, with 
two brief addresses, and later had sup- 
per together. 

While America’s attitude toward 
Orientals is at times embarrassing to 
missionaries in other sections of Asia 
also, at this moment American mission- 
aries in Japan are especially in need 
of our prayerful regard. 
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| Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne. te| 
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RALLY TIME 


A new exercise of Songs and Recita- 
tions (16 pages) for Rally Day. 

Music that is charming in melodies, not 
at all difficult where four parts are used, 
with strongly marked ryhthm 
in unison passages, all hap- 


pily wedded to words that 
will inspire and encourage, 
are the strong features of 


this service. The theme of 
Rallying for Service is well 
sustained throughout and we 
are confident that its use will 

a be productive of satisfactory 
results, Send for a sample copy. 


$6.00 a hundred. $3.25 for fifty. 
80 cents a dozen. 
Single copies, 7 cents each. 
Send for illustrated circular of Rally Day 
supplies, 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Burnin’ \ 


r PewseP up itseQhancel Furnitures 7 
Sunday School Seatings 


ATnerican Seating Oompany 
General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin, 
Famous for full rich tones, rol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
: Buckeye Bell Foundry 
(a CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 Hast Second St. Send for catalogue, 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction, 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organg 
for Church or Home, 4 
Hlecstrie Organ blowing ot- 
TT its for organs ofany make 
! Write, stating which oat- 
alog is desired. 3 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin 
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McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

= d 1 CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 
At BELL S_ Memoras 

a Specialty 
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| LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


i T September 28th, designated as Laymen’s Sunday, can and 
| should be made a day of blessings that will endure. 


The work the National Council of Northern Baptist Laymen 
is doing deserves, in our opinion, the cordial, whole-hearted co- 
operation of every pastor and every Baptist. 


The Layman who is a power in the church is a power in the 
community where he lives. 


Laymen’s Sunday has been instituted to impress upon men | 
the fact that to make better and more persistent use of their | 
Christian opportunities is at once to serve Christ and enrich their 
own lives. 


The Council of Laymen proposes no complex program, in- 
troduces no new church machinery. Broadly its purpose is 
steadily to add, throughout the denomination, to the number of 
men upon whom pastors can count for continuous, effective help 
in the established work of the church. 


It is hoped that all churches in the area of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention will observe Laymen’s Sunday with services 
appropriate to the occasion. An excellent opportunity is fur- 

| nished to pastors on this occasion to present not only to their 

. men but to the entire congregation the problems and program 

; for the coming year of their own church, together with the co- 
operative program of the whole denomination. 


Many pastors are planning to have laymen speak from the 
pulpit on that day on the need for greater and more intelligent 
interest being shown by men in the work of the church. This ¢ 
is an excellent plan worthy of general acceptance. 


Try for a 100 percent Attendance of Your 
Male Membership 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Dr. George M. Lehigh, pastor of the 
First church, Everett, Wash., died on 
Aug. 30. He was formerly state evan- 
eelist of Indiana. He also held pastor- 
ates at South Bend, Ind., Long Beach, 
Los Angeles and Porterville. aiite, 
Phoenix, Ariz., and Olympia, Wash. 


Rev. R. Edward Sayles, minister of the 
First church, Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
Rey. Howard R. Chapman, minister to 
the Baptist students at the University 
of Michigan, request pastors and friends 
to send them the names of persons who 
are planning to go to Ann Arbor this 


fall. 
Mrs. William N. Shandrew, who for 


the past twelve years had her home with 
her daughter and only child, Mrs. Coe 
Hayne of Pocantico Hills, N. Y;, died 
Sept. 2. The son-in-law accompanied 
the body to its final resting place in City 
Bluff Cemetery, Elgin, Ill. Mrs. Shan- 
drew was a member of the Union church 
of Pocantico Hills. 


After nearly six months of service with 
Tue Baptist as field editor, Fred. H. 
Fahringer has resigned to accept the 
unanimous call of the first church, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. The work of a pastor had 
such a hold upon Mr. Fahringer that he 
could not be happy out of it. We con- 
eratulate both the church and the new 
pastor on this happy consummation of a 
brief acquaintance and predict that with 
hearty cooperation the new relationship 
will mean spiritual prosperity for one of 
the finest churches in Wisconsin. Mr. 
Fahringer leaves Tue Baptist with the 
good-will and best wishes of all his as- 
sociates. 


The widespread belief that America 
faces a shortage of Protestant ministers 
has been dispelled by an exhaustive sur- 
vey af theological seminaries in this 
country and Canada made by Robert L. 
Kelley, LL.D., for the Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. There are approxi- 
mately 9000 theological students in the 
United States, or one for every 2600 
church members, the report says. The 
institute analyzed the records of 7500 
of these students and found that fewer 
than half of them had college degrees. 
Of the 161 seminaries studied, some do 
not even list high-school graduation as 
an entrance requirement. Regarding the 
failure of seminaries “to set and enforce 
high or even approximately uniform en- 
trance requirements,” the report says: 
“Relatively few seminaries scrutinize 
carefully the academic preparation of in- 
coming students in terms of standards 
usually prevailing elsewhere. . . . Many 
of the men not only do not have the 
previous training usually demanded: they 
do not have the native ability to carry 
on successfully so important a task as 
that of the ministry.” 


Harlan B. Palmer, son of Dr. Fred B. 
Palmer, executive secretary of the Colo- 
rado Convention, has been elected to the 
chair of mathematics in the University 
of Colorado and will begin his work Oc- 
tober 1. For the past year he has been 
with the Westinghouse Co., at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


The new Baptist church building at 
La Grange, Ill., is to be dedicated on 
Sunday, Sept. 14, at 3:30 o’clock. Dr. 
Benjamin Otto, superintendent of the 
Baptist Executive Council, will preach 
the dedicatory sermon. The following 
program is so arranged as to include the 
fifth anniversary of the church and rally 
day, as well as the dedication. On Swoe 
14 at 3:30 will be the service of dedica- 
tion; Sept. 16, at 7:45, community night; 
Sept. 19, at 6:30, young people’s night; 
Sept. 21 at 10:45 and 7:45 anniversary 
services; Sept. 24, at 6:30, church night: 
Sept. 26, at 7:45 Bible school conference 
night; Sept. 28, at 10 a. m. and 7.45 p.m., 
educational Sunday. 


Prof. J. H. Montgomery who has for 
some years been teaching in the depart- 
ment of religious education in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, a Metho- 
dist institution with an enrolment of 
nearly 10,000, has earned recognition in 
his promotion to become the head of 
the department. Mr. Montgomery is a 
sturdy Baptist and a leader in the work 
of the Southern California Baptist Con- 
vention. He has also been the registrar 
of the university. This work will now 


be taken over by another Baptist, Mr. 
Theron Clark, who has for the last three 
years been registrar of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, and earlier held the same position 
be warmly 


at Brown. Mr. Clark will 
welcomed to Los Angeles. 


EVER—once—since the world 
began 

Has the sun ever once stopped 
shining. 

His_face very often we could not 
see, 

And we grumbled at his incon- 
stancy; 

But the clouds were 
blame, not he, 

For, behind them, he was shining. 


really to 


so — behind life’s darkest 
clouds, 

God’s love is always shining. 

We veil it at times with our faith- 
less fears, 

And darken our sight with our fool- 
ish tears, 

But in time the atmosphere always 
clears, 

For his love is always shining. 

—John Oxenham. 


And 


Rev. Robert Hughes, district supe 


tendent of Northern Ohio, is on they 
to recovery from the results of ana 
dent that occurred on July 10, whe 
vertebra was fractured by a fall. 
Hughes has spent thirty-six years in| 
state of Ohio and there is general 
joicing among the Baptists at his re¢ 
ery. 


Among the questions asked at on 
the vacation programs for the schoo, 
the Baptist church of Newburyp) 
Mass., were the following: Who | 
the first tentmaker? Who was the | 
musician? Who was the first sil 
smith? Who was the first hunter? \ 
was the first shipbuilder? Who was. 
first naval commander? Who was | 
first slave? Also, find the middle vers 
the Bible; the verse which contains| 
the letters except G; which compares| 
Word of God to a looking glass, ° 
well of water, and to a sword, Py 
were asked to search the scriptures | 
be prepared to give an answer, 


At the request of First church; 
Douglas, Ariz., an ordination council: 
called on Aug. 26, for the examina| 
of Harold L. Fickett as a candidate) 
ordination to the gospel ministry. | 
candidate was approved and the ort 
tion held the same evening with De; 
Dayton Warner of Bisbee as moderé) 
ordination sermon by Rev. C. T. Gar 
of Bisbee; charge to the candidat 
Rev. Charles L. Kau of Tucson. | 
Fickett has been called to the past 
of the Mt. Washington Baptist chi 
Kansas City, Mo.. beginning his } 
there at once. He is a graduate of | 
lor University, and a post-graduat 
Columbia University. 


Following the new appointments! 
readjustments in the staff of the Ch: 
Baptist mission, San Francisco, grat!) 
reports of the beginning of the sd 
year have come. The school is 
crowded. Miss Mildred Cummings, | 
cipal of the school and the te 
of the ungraded room for older boys! 
eighteen in her class. When we con 
the condition of many of these who! 
work before and after school, the nu 
compares favorably with that im our) 
schools. Miss Cummings has been « 
Baptist mission since 1921. Miss | 
Hoover, formerly connected witht 
work among the Indians in Pryor, M 
is teacher of the primary grades. i 
thirty are with her. The largest ? 
is under Miss Martha King in the kil 
carten. Miss Edna Lewis has the J} 
room. Miss Amy Coe, formerly im | 
has temporarily been appointed to é 
beginners in English. She takes the 
of Miss Calder who has been gran! 
leave of absence for the study a! 
language. With an enrolment of l 
Chinese Baptist mission starts its # 
work. 
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/ of the most important of legis- 
tacts, so far as material progress 


' country is concerned, was _ re- 
passed by the government of 


ine. Its enactment removes cus- 
Jiuties from all machinery intended 
,ustrial purposes imported into the 
‘Land and is expected to improve 
( the industrial condition of the 
y. 
. R. F. Bresnahan was the pulpit 
Aug. 31, at the Hightstown 
( Mr. Bresnahan was a member 
. Hightstown church and one of its 
‘sons who have entered the Chris- 
inistry. After twenty years of ac- 
rvice, it was a pleasure to return 
ach and to meet former acquaint- 
‘ Mr. Bresnahan’s pastorates have 
in in New Jersey. He is now open 
»ply work and may be reached at 
\}Box 627, Trenton, N. 


aeet the need of German theologi- 
dents for necessary textbooks, the 
can Bible Society recently made a 
f money to buy and distribute 
s Greek Testament among the stu- 
'of Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
ja and Austria. Contrary to a 
‘read impression that religion has 
ich discounted in these countries, 
id that a vital religious reawaken- 
taking place there. But there are 
‘dous difficulties to be overcome. 
udents have barely enough money 
‘food and clothes, much less books. 
S version of the original New 
1ent may be bought in this country 
out a dollar and a half. In Ger- 
t may be bought for even less, in 
, because printing and labor are 
t. Much gain may be derived from 
g it in the original, as there are 
of meaning which it is impossible 
vey in a translation. 


n Doctor Landes general secre- 
* the World’s Sunday-school As- 
om visited Greece in March of this 
€ met a group of Greek and Ar- 
students from the School of Re- 
of Constantinople. Because of 
dationality these students were 
to leave Constantinople and were 
‘ing their studies in Athens, As 
‘e all ardent Christians and pre- 
to give their lives to Christian 
irrangements were made to have 
them give four months of their 
r time to organize Sunday schoois 
refugee camps located in and 
Athens and Salonica. Over a 
Greeks and Armenians are now 
found in these camps. A letter 
received at the World’s Asso- 
headquarters from one of the stu- 
rorking in the Salonica district jn 
1€ says, “There is a whole com- 
here from Pontus in Asia Minor 
Coast of the Black Sea. They 
*ek evangelical Protestants. We 
them organize a church in a house 
© a Sunday school for the chil- 
he whole town is now a refugee 
ant town. An appeal has gone 
Greek government officials for a 
worship and they have consented 
ise of the old now unused Moslezy 


In commenting on a new book of Dr. 
Freud’s, the noted psychologist, the New 
York Times says: “Dr. Freud has come 
to the conclusion that thoughts of life 
beyond the grave play a greater part 
in our lives than any other instinct, 
including love.” 


Ingram E. Bill of the First church, 
Beloit, Wis., during July and August, 
has been conducting a summer school 
of missions, utilizing the regular Sunday- 
school and morning service periods. 
Apart from stressing the important in- 
terest of missions, the program which 
proved so successful has been an attempt 
to meet the problem of depleted summet 
attendance and the desire to give to the 
teachers a well-earned vacation from the 
responsibilities of the lesson period. 


World peace has been the subject of 
hundreds of sermons delivered in con- 
nection with “national defense” or 
“mobilization” day. The World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the 
Churches, cooperating with the Church 
Peace Union and the World Peace Foun- 
dation recently marked the tenth an- 
niversary of the world war by publishing 
a digest of declarations of religious de- 
nominations favoring international or- 
ganization against war. This material 
was sent to 80,000 clergymen in all parts 
of the country. 


On July 27 occurred the marriage of 
Rev. Paul Judson Morris, pastor of the 
Emerson Avenue church of Indianapolis, 
to Mrs. Anne Dorward Long, secretary 
of the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. The wedding took 
place at the home of the bride in Mil- 
waukee. The ceremony was performed 
by the father of the bride, Rev. W. T. 
Dorward, chaplain 120th Field Artillery. 
Wisconsin National Guard. After a stay 
at Lake Maxincuckee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris went to their home in Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Morris is entering upon his 


fourth year as pastor of the Emerson 
Avenue church. 
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Miss Sophronia Nesbit who formerly 
taught in Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga., and for years was an honored mem- 
ber of the First church, Des Moines, 
Iowa, passed away on August 18. For 
the past two years she had made her 
home with her sister, Mrs. C. E. Hunn 
of Des Moines. 


The San Blas Indians live along the 
Caribbean Sea northwest of Colon, and 
are so reticent a tribe that it is only 
recently they have allowed a white man 
to enter their territory. Now the report 
comes threugh the bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union that six San Blas Indian 
girls have been studying in the Santo 
Tomas hospital at Panama City to be- 
come graduate nurses, with the object of 
carrying their knowledge of the scientific 
care of the sick back to their own people. 

The Linfield college bulletin gives 
some figures as to the material returns 
which a college education may bring: 
High-school graduates earn an average 
of $1500 a year for forty years, making a 
total of $60,000. Coilege graduates earn 
an average of $4000 a year for forty 
years, which makes a total of $160,000. 
A college education requires four years 
of approximately 200 days each, making 
800 days. If 800 days at college add 
$100,999 to one’s life earnings, then each 
day spent at college is worth $125. 

Mr. Delos P. Tenny a deacon of the 
Baptist church for the past six years, 
church officer and Sunday-school superin- 
tendent died suddenly at Hilton, N. Y. 
Mr. Tenny took an active interest in 
foreign missions and contributed liberally 
to the New World Movement. and every 
church enterprise. He is survived by 
his wife and two sons, Rev. Charles D. 
Tenny of Tokyo, Japan, and Lloyd S. 
Tenny of Washington, D. C. The fun- 
eral services were conducted by Rev. A. 
T. Mercer pastor of the Hilton Baptist 
church and Rey. James Grant of New 
Haven, Conn. 

Miss Nellie A. Reed a delegate to the 
Glasgow Convention from Portugese 
East Africa, speaking of work among 
the natives of Mozambique, said, “Clas« 
rooms are not a problem with us, for 
the great trees offer their kindly shelter 
and rainy weather and cold are not fre- 
quent enough to be considered, Neither 
do we have the mischievous boy or girl 
problem, for the children are all atten- 
tion until the heat makes them too 
drowsy to do anything. There are great 
numbers of natives who have received 
the light of gospel truth and they are 
ready to carry it to their people. The 
missionaries translate the Sunday-school 
lessons prepared by the American or 
British committees and every Sunday 
2500 printed copies are put into the Sun- 
day schools for those who are able to 
read. At least 10,000 natives are in Sun- 
day school every Sunday morning. Many 
of these having learned the lesson are 
sent out in groups in the afternoon to 
reteach the lesson to the heathen. Our. 
automobiles and railroads are still of 
the donkey type. The number of mis- 
sionaries are few and the territory is big 
but the power of the gospel here is the 
same as with other people.” 
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Dr. Ray Palmer after making an ex- 
tensive tour of Europe and the British 
Isles returns to the States on Sept. 17 
and will immediately enter upon his en- 
gagements in evangelistic work. Pastors 
desiring his services may address him at 
5043 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The laurels for Sunday-school at- 
tendance undoubtedly go to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Allison of East St. Louis, Il. 
She was born in Scotland and began at- 
tending Sunday school there when five 
years. In 90 years she has not missed a 
Sunday. She came to America as a bride 
and has lived in the state of Missouri 
most of the time. Mrs. Allison always 
walks to Sunday school and is remark- 
ably active for a person of her age. 


The oldest juniper tree in the world 
is reported to be in Utah near the main 
Logan Canyon highway and will be seen 
by thousands of tourists each year. The 
forest service has erected a sign near the 
tree giving the interesting facts about 
the veteran and warning against its de- 
facement or molestation in any way. “A 
careful examination of the tree by scien- 
tists from the Utah Agriculture College 
and by Forest Supervisor Carl B. Arent- 
son,” says a bulletin of the department of 
agriculture at Washington, “shows the 
age of the tree to be not less than 3000 
years, thus placing this tree on a par 
with some of the big redwood trees in 
California.” 


After ten years of a successful pas- 
torate with the Memorial Baptist church 
of South Pasadena, Calif., Rev. C. W. 
Jackson has resigned to enter educational 
work, his resignation being effective 
Sept. 1. Mr. Jackson will become a 
teacher in the Long Beach high school. 
Rey. J. H. Telford a missionary on fur- 
lough from Burma will act as stated sup- 
ply until returning to Burma. The church 
is looking for the right man to succeed 
Mr. Jackson. The pulpit committee con- 
sists of W. B. Taylor, church clerk and 
chairman; George Kellogg, A. C. Ahl- 
swede, Norman F. Marsh, Leon E. Berry, 
Mrs. Arthur Willett, Willis Sanford, 
Ernest Vatcher, and Mrs. A. L. Wads- 
worth, The address of any member of 
this committee is South Pasadena, Calif. 


_ Believing that July and August are 
important months to be “on the job” in 
church work, Rev. C. Oscar Johnson of 
the First church, Tacoma, Wash., took 
an early vacation so as to be with his 
church during July and August when he 
preached a series of sermons upon the 
popular proverbs: Birds of a Feather; 
\ Stitch in Time; A Rolling Stone; Look 
Before You Leap; A Bird in the Hand; 
Don’t Cry Over Spilled Milk; Never Too 
Late to Mend; When in Rome do as 
Do. The result was that on 
every one of the nine Sunday evenings 
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of these two months from 100 to 500 
persons were turned away from the 
theater where services are held. The 
capacity of the theater is 1,350. Con 


struction work on the new building of 
First’ church is proceeding rapidly. It 
is confidently expected that the entire 
building will be finished by the middle 
of May. 


“One dollar spent for a lunch lasts 
five hours; one dollar spent for a neck- 
tie lasts five weeks; one dollar spent for 
a cap lasts five months; one dollar spent 
for an automobile last five years; one 
dollar spent for water-power or a rail- 
way lasts five generations; one dollar 
spent in service for God lasts _ for 
eternity.’—Roger Babson. 


ERE courace to go on is in it- 

self an admirable thing. “My 
head is bloody, but unbowed” — 
when a man says that, or acts it, 
and with uplifted head and soul-lit 
eyes goes forward, though it be 
but staggering under his trials and 
disappointments, we applaud and 
may forget to ask whether he is 
going anywhere in particular. But 
it is better to have and hold a pre- 
determined course even though all 
the floods and fates seem to com- 
bine to turn us back.. The highest 
courage is not a random or acci- 
dental quality. It comes of a tem- 
pered and determining soul, a soul 
that has weighed contingencies and 
measured lesser failures and suc- 


cesses in order to use and learn 
from them for the great success 
that is its goal. 


This settled purpose and the final 
triumph to which it leads are not 
attained in loneliness. The defeat- 
ed nominee is still a citizen, called 
to loyalty both to the nation and 
to the principles of his party which 
he would have been called to sup- 
port had he been chosen standard 
bearer. The man with a hich pur- 
pose is beckoned back to the path 
of right when he has slipped aside 
in sin or failure. He who is called 
to walk through the valley of the 
shadow of disappointments is not 
only wise if he seeks to keep in the 
|| narrow path, but also when he can 
say out of his heart’s experience— 
“Thy rod and thy staff, they com- 
fort me.” “If it had not been the 
Lord who was on our side... then 
the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul.’ 
All failures as well as triumphs are 
in God’s province. We must rise 
avain when fallen and go on with 
God. — From “Saturday Night 
Thoughts” in Boston Transcript. 


Southern Baptists have announced a 
week of prayer for Sept. 21-28, for the 
purpose of petitioning God’s help and 
stimulating members of the denomination 
to complete the $75,000,000 campaign, the 
entire sum to be pledged by the end 
of this year, and to make a start on a 
new program for 1925. Rev. L. R. Scar- 
borough, head of the Baptist Seminary 
at Fort Worth, directs the movement. So 
certain are Southern Baptists that the 
entire sum will be realized that already 
preparations are under way to celebrate 
the event in connection with the South- 
ern Baptist Seminary at Louisville. 
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Rev. George Caleb Moor, pastor of t 
Madison Avenue church, New York, a 
Mrs. Moor have returned from a t, 
to South America. 


A course in “the eliminating 
prejudice” has been introduced in the 
partment of sociology of the Ohio St; 
University by Edwin L. Clarke, a p; 
fessor in that university. Comment; 
on this the Congregationalist says: “ 
sorts of prejudices are studied—religio 
national, racial, occupational and pol 
cal. One result of the course has be 
the formation of the Ohio Student Int 
racial Conference, for the promotion 
better understanding between white a 
colored students. One of the chief be 
fits of higher education is preparation 
definite social service. Surely the elimi: 
tion of prejudice is one of the great ne 
of the world, and Ohio State Univers 
does well to help its students to face t 
problem as they are doing. May ot! 
institutions follow its example.” 


Dr. Samuel Macaulay Lindsay clo: 
five weeks of ministry with Tem 
church, Los Angeles, on Aug. 31. C 
cerning Doctor Lindsay’s work, Or 
Newcomb of Temple church says “N 
withstanding the fact that many of | 
people are out of the city large and 
preciative audiences have attended mo 
ing and evening. We have been 
through satisfying spiritual pastures, 
freshed by the water of life and inspi 
by mountain-top visions. Our Bible 
better understood and our heave 
Father more real. All who have b 
privileged to make the acquaintance 
Dr. and Mrs. Lindsay will find tt 
lives enriched and enlarged by the { 
sonal charm and genuineness of th 
choice Bostonians. We Californians 
truly say they are ‘regular folks.” — 


Thirty years in missionary work ami 
the polygamous tribes of Africa, 
given Col. J. Allister Smith of the | 
vation Army an intimate knowledge 
the Zulu tribes. He says: “Polyge 
was one of the most perplexing pt 
lems we encountered. We found | 
practically every Zulu had from ten 
twenty-five wives, and sometimes m! 
depending upon his wealth. It was t 
natural state of existence and they | 
no evil in it. A circumstance that is | 
ing in the correction of the problem! 
the cessation of warfare among the ( 
verted tribes. Christianity has imb 
these people with the ideal of pe 
with the result that in thirty years] 
ternecine warfare has been greatly n| 
mized. It used to be that so many 
the men were killed off that the wo’ 
formed a large dependent surplus. | 
warfare has ceased there have been 0 
men to go around, with the result | 
a Zulu who several years ago might I 
had fifteen wives now has only tw¢ 
three, while many are fully and har’ 
reconciled to the principle of monog# 
If Christianity had done nothing | 
in Africa it should be credited with} 
emancipation of the native women. 
used to be that the man had only) 
functions in life—to fight and woo! 


(Continued from page 798) | 
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Taking Up the Slack 


3 long as the freight train keeps moving there is 
no slack, but the moment it stops and the pull is 
ised the slack appears. The slack is the most 
msive item the railroads have to deal with. It 
san immense amount of money to stop and start 
is because the stopping wears down the rails and 
‘olling stock by attrition, and the starting puts a 
endous strain upon the locomotive and quickly 
nishes the coal supply in the tender. Railroad 
yanies have spent millions of dollars to reduce the 
: by cutting down grades, connecting the cars 
1 firmly together and putting on through freight 
is with few stops. Of course railroads have slack 
h is more serious than the looseness which must 
ssarily exist between cars coupled together, and 
is the slack due to the human element which 
ars in poor workmanship in shops and careless- 
on the part of trainmen or dispatchers which 
2s wreck and ruin. Railroad companies are 
‘ing constantly to reduce both kinds of slack to 
vanishing point. 
cal churches and combinations of local churches 
d denominations are troubled with slack. In 
local churches there is an inexcusable waste of 
ry, time and money because things are not well 
ulated. The trustees and deacons are not usually 
led up closely enough to prevent the slack, and 
it the pastor tries to start the train he finds that 
team is largely wasted in the effort because of 
Jose connection between these two official boards 
e church. There is much to be said in favor of 
lan of amalgamating the two boards by doing 
‘ with the board of trustees and having only a 
1 of deacons with a committee of the board of 
ms to take care of the property and other fiscal 
ests of the church as required by law. But how- 
it is done, the board of deacons and the board 
ustees should be brought closer together in the 
nistration of the affairs of the local church. 
e is also an unnecessary amount of slack be- 
1 the church proper and the organizations within 
hurch. The Sunday school in many churches is 
2 show and the young people’s society is too often 
1 vermiform appendix which calls for a surgical 
ition. And what shall we say of the budgets? 
thurches are legion which have made no attempt 


to take up the slack between the current budget and 
the benevolent budget. It is a rule in railroading 
never to couple up an empty car with a loaded one if 
it can be avoided and yet churches are constantly 
violating that rule by trying to run a full current 
expense budget coupled to an empty benevolence bud- 
get. Of course that kind of church railroading is 
expensive and disastrous. 

For a number of years different denominations 
have been making an honest effort to take up the 
slack which was seriously hampering the progress 
of their work. Northern Baptists are conspicuous 
for the heroic attempt to couple up more closely the 
organizations which used to run on independent lines 
without much reference to a common schedule. By 
the General Board of Promotion and now through the 
Board of Cooperation much of the slack has been 
eliminated, but there is still room for improvement. 
The most troublesome piece of slack which now hin- 
ders the closer articulation of the machinery is the 
gap which exists between many local churches and 
the benevolent agencies of the denomination. In 
some way the slack must be taken up and hundreds 
of local churches now detached from any share in the 
general program must be switched into line. We are 
glad to note that the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion will concentrate its efforts this year in an organ- 
ized attempt to reach these detached churches and the 
churches loosely connected with the kingdom enter- 
prises of the denomination and couple them up to 
the common program. 

Can the slack be taken out of our benevolences? 
What can be done to bring about more regular, sys- 
tematic and proportionate giving? Is there any way 
to prevent the enormous loss due to borrowing money 
and paying out large sums of money for interest be- 
cause the churches fail to make provision for the 
regular and prompt payment of pledges? Can local 
churches be educated to make the same provision for 
the prompt payment of benevolences as they make for 
the payment of current expenses? With all the bene- 
fits of cooperation we are still wrestling with the 
feast and the famine, the drought and the flood. A 
mere dribble comes into the treasury of the Board 
of Cooperation through ten months of the year and 
a freshet in the two closing months of the year. This 
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is contrary to all good business practice and must 
somehow be remedied. How shall we take up this 
slack? We see no other way than that prescribed in 
the New Testament—weekly, proportionate, religious 
giving on the part of all members of the local 
churches on the basis of a budget in which benevo- 
lences will balance current expenses and be paid into 
the treasury of the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
regularly once a month. 


The Value of a Vacation 


ie a vacation is all that the word signifies it has a 
value which cannot be computed in dollars and 
cents. But if the man who takes a vacation does not 
vacate his office or his study or his job and go away 
from it in body and mind to follow some line of work 
or recreation entirely different there will be no vaca- 
tion for him if he should go to the ends of the earth 
in search of it. The value of a vacation lies in its 
vacancy. For a little while which each year the ratchet 
should stop the wheels of regular routine, giving 
workers in all kinds of professions and industry a 
chance to vacate in favor of a change of scene and in 
behalf of a respite from the daily grind that becomes 
monotonous and exhausting if continued without 
break. It has been discovered that a simple recess 
of ten minutes in the middle of the forenoon and 
another in the middle of the afternoon is no loss of 
time because the relaxation thus obtained makes for 
efficiency among the workers in factories and gives 
them an energy and morale which greatly expedites 
business and increases the output. If the ten-minute 
daily recess is valuable then the ten-day recess in the 
form of a vacation is no less valuable. 


We are writing this on Labor Day which marks 
the close of a brief vacation after ten strenuous 
months in the office of THE BAPTIST. The woods, the 
lakes, the rivers, the trips in our little sedan over 
a portion of fertile Illinois, across the wooded hills 
of Wisconsin, and through the land of ten thousand 
lakes. called Minnesota, contributed lavishly to the 
renewal of our strength, the enlargement of our soul 
and the enrichment of our life. With nothing to do 
except as the mood of the hour dictated we played 
truant free from the shadow of the fear of being 
discovered that possessed us in boyhood. Far from 
the echo of the call for copy we listened to the music 
of nature sung in the treble of the meadow lark or 
reverberated in the bass of thunder or chorused in 
the wind in the tree tops. We bathed our soul in 
sunsets, fed our eyes on indescribable landscapes and 
breathed into our lungs the ozone of the northern 
woods. We saw again ‘sermons in stones, books in 
the running brooks and good in everything.” 

Each man will take his vacation in his own way. 
There are many channels of investment for a week 
or a month or a year as circumstances may permit 
or demand. Some of us can sympathize with the 
witticism of Mark Twain who when asked if he 
had enjoyed the rest and change which his vaca- 
tion was designed to furnish replied that the bell- 
boys got the change and the hotels the rest. But 
with the facilities now available for getting away 
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from the hotels, there is no good reason why th 
tourist should not get both the change and the rest 
Thousands of people are returning from their vaca 
tion, glad to get home and yet happy in the memor 
of having had a good time. They are poorer i 
pocket but richer in “pep,” and the new energy gen 
erated in the atmosphere of the open spaces will kee 
them going unimpaired until the call of the wild agai 
lures them away from the exhausting strain an 
speed of modern business to sit in the capacious la 
of mother earth and be nursed back to normalcy, 


When the Deacon “Deaks”’ 


OR want of a verb to give action to the nou 

“deacon,” Billy Sunday invented the verb “t 
deak”! Of course we all know that the word “de 
con” means a servant, but in the course of eyent 
and with the passage of time the word took on dij 
nity and became associated with an ecclesiastical 0 
fice next only in importance to that of pastor. f 
original significance was lost in the official title an 
its simple function was frustrated by the adipo; 
tissue of an abnormal church. To bring back the ide 
contained in the word “deacon” to its original sin 
plicity is a difficult task. Therefore we may | 
pardoned for using the “slanguage’ of the not 
evangelist to shock some of us into the reconsider 
tion of an official in the church whose function | 
seriously misunderstood. 


“Deaking” is the most important job in the chure 
It is so important that both male and female we 
originally engaged in it. It takes both men al 
women to cover the field of service in which deaco: 
and deaconesses must work. And when they feal 
“deak’” under the direction of a pastor who al 
“deaks,” the whole church gets into action and : 
the members learn to “deak.’”’ When the deaco' 
“deak” all the interests of the church are regular 
and efficiently cared for; all the members are put 
work; all the sick are visited religiously ; all the plai 
of the pastor for evangelism, missions, religious ed 
cation, community service and worship are consi: 
ered, digested and utilized for the extension of t: 
kingdom of Jesus Christ in the hearts of individu: 
and in the institutions with which the chureh mu 
deal. No member is allowed to drop out of sig 
without the most meticulous care on the part of t 
deacons to conserve the membership ; no organizati 
of the church lacks for sympathetic oversight; | 
need, spiritual or physical, goes unsupplied; no m! 
is permitted to say truthfully, ““No man cares for 1) 
soul’: no stranger ever leaves the church serv} 
without a hearty greeting and an invitation to 
turn: no man or child is embarrassed when seeking! 
join the church by inquisitorial questions of no pr! 
tical value; and no family in the church is long Pp! 
mitted to go without subscribing for THE BAPT! 
and Missions. This subject requires much ful) 
treatment than can be given it in this brief SPa 
We hope in some future issue to magnify the of 
of deacon in such a way as shall make the office! 
trustee pale in the light of the deacon who “deak 


| 
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_ Welding Together of the World’s Peoples 


; 
ERE are tendencies which 
point to a grave danger that the wave 


today 


‘the brotherhood-of-man ideal may 
‘ep even thinking people into the 
cs of unthinking  sentimentalists. 
bably most educated persons will 


-e that genuine, enduring brotherhood 
1e world goal; that in things of the 
it peoples must inevitably become 
e and more similar. The fruits of 
spirit among men during all historic 
; are the same, and between the great 
‘s of the past and those of today 
sherhood exists as a natural phenome- 
I believe that the trend of cosmic 
‘ution will continue, and that the day 
international brotherhood will ulti- 
ely succeed. But cosmic evolution 
wrderly. We shall not jump from 
child to the full-grown man. 
ationalism is a natural stage in the 
jitable group struggle for existence, 
he group persists under conditions 
rable. Normal adult individuals in any 
ip of people who have long inter- 
|, long lived in the same environment 
speak the same language, are in the 
of like memories, common daily ex- 
ences, and similar hopes. Such a 
yle in time becomes the product of 
hereditary, environmental, historical 
idealistic factors. During the early 
of the group, certain reactions tend 
ecome customary conduct. This con- 
may be called the habitual or in- 
rtive “trend” of the members of the 
ip. If this conduct results in the 
ded well-being of the group, other of 
rimitive instinctive reactions will in- 
singly tend to be suppressed or di- 
2d toward the more beneficial con- 
This strengthens further the char- 
ristic “trend” or “bent,” until very 
lite customary reactions characterize 
individuals of the group. Thus,. in 
long run, each distinctive group of 
je develops certain definite char- 
ristics or a distinctive character. 


Racial Personality 


the development of mankind the 
: advanced groups of peoples become 
‘asingly self-conscious of their own 
nguishing emotions, thoughts, ac- 
3, and aspirations. As Fouilee, the 
ichman, says: “In the discussions of 
race problem there is one factor of 
eme importance which has been so 
disregarded, to wit, the opinion or 
Which a race has of itself and the 
ence excited by this idea. 

ce we have a certain self-conscious- 
ma race, imparting to each of its 
bers a kind of racial personality; a 
eney to affirm this personality more 
more strongly.” 

ls character of a people with the 
loping Self-consciousness of their 
acter constitutes the nationalisms of 
ople. Nationalisms are at base 
hic. They are deep-rooted in the 
AQMS Of peoples, Those emotions 
h are crystallized out of the group 


riences of the past are the most 
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| 66 HEN we consider the tre- 

mendous power religion has 
exerted in the civil life of peoples, 
the thoughtful man must ponder at 
the possible outcome of the irre- 
ligion of America today.” “The doc- 
trine of nationalism should mean 
the gospel (or ‘good news’) of 
service. If the doctrine of nation- 
alism is founded solely on our 
rights, we are building for imper- 
lalism.” In such pregnant sentences 
Albert Ernest Jenks, professor of 
anthropology of the University of 
Minnesota, discusses the “Welding 
Together of the World’s Peoples,’ 
published first in the Dearborn In- 
dependent, and reproduced here by 
special permission of the author 
and of the publisher. It is a 
thoughtful and a thought-provok- 
ing article. 


enduring among the less advanced peo- 
ples. Among each developing people 
there arise in time clearer and clearer 
hopes and aspirations which have the 
lure of great desires or the driving force 
of prophecies. These become a 
part of the real character of each people. 

At last, nationalisms are seen to con- 
stitute distinctive psychic group person- 
alities expressing themselves first as emo- 
ticns founded on memories of past ex- 
periences; then, developing very slowly, 
expressing themselves increasingly as in- 
tellectual hopes. Among the most en- 
lightened peoples this community of 
hopes seems destined to become more 


also 


dominant than their earlier community 
of memories. 
Here is the hope of the future—not 


that we shall do away with the national 
spirit, but that nationalistic groups shall 
become increasingly intellectual, idealistic 
and directive of progress. The great 
hope of the future brotherhood of man 
will be possible of inception and survival 
only as the composing nationalistic 
groups are more and more intelligent, 
self-respecting, fair-minded and _ idealis- 
tic. The more developed along these 
lines each nation is as a unit, the greater 
will be the strength it contribute 
toward hastening the arrival of the day 
of international federalism, and toward 
when once begun. 


can 


its success 
The Gospel of Service. 

doctrine of nationalism is thus 
means, not as an end. 
The development of nationalisms as an 
end is the chief cause of the destructive 
imperialism of which history is so full. 
That end has shown the undesirable as- 
pects of nationalism as “shadows fiercely 
underlined.” But the doctrine of nation- 


The 
advocated as a 


alism should mean the gospel (“good 
news,’ as the Greek uttered it) of 
service. If the doctrine of nation- 
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alism is founded solely on our rights, 
we are building for imperialism. If it 
is founded primarily on our duties, we 
are laying solid foundations for an inter 
national federalism of some future day— 
not for tomorrow, but for some farther, 
though certain, future. 

We may say, then, that the function 
of the nationalistic group is to originate, 
develop, and perpetuate its unique per- 
sonality and its nationalistic expressions 
as cultural contributions to the develop- 
ment of mankind. Mazzini said, “Every 
people has its special mission which will 
cooperate toward the fulfilment of the 
general mission of humanity. That mis- 
sion constitutes its nationality.” 

The goal of universal likeness among 
peoples or nationalistic groups is a false 
goal. A people or a nationalistic group, 
in the same way as an individual, does 
best when most natural, when 
itself. 

Dr. Felix Adler, 


most 


professor of social 
ethics, Columbia University, does not 
hesitate to say that varieties of types 
of civilization are not only desirable but 
that such is the “ethical aim toward 
which the efforts of the genuine lovers 
of progress should be bent.” Again he 
says: “If humanity is ever to become a 
corpus organicum spirituale—and that is 
its aim then a conception based on reci- 
procity of cultural influences, favorable 
to the greatest possible variety of types, 
and assuring to the different groups of 
mankind their integrity as distinct mem- 
bers, that they may make manifest the 
distinctive gifts with which nature has 
endowed them, seems unavoidable.” 

Diversity a Condition of Progress 

Even the general secretary of the in- 
terparliamentary union, in outlining “the 
international parliament of the future, 
which is no doubt coming,” said: “I do 
not see any ideal in international uni- 
formity. On the contrary, national and 
racial diversity is in my opinion a con- 
dition of progress and life.” 

It is scarcely wise for a leader today 
to think of his nation as “a pet of the 
gods,” yet what can better assist a group 
toward “the thrilling summons” of ac- 
complishment than the conscious knowl- 


edge that it has a mission because it 
has developed a worthy distinctive 
eenius ? 


Nations, like men, become weaklings 
when all struggle for self-expression 
As the most valuable man in his 
community is the strong man, the man 
who “stands for something,’ whose very 
goings and comings may be predicted by 
his community; so the most valuable na- 
tion in the era of new internationalism 
will be the strong nation whose char- 
acteristics are known and whose attitude 
toward clear-cut international questions 
may be safely predicted. 

There is always danger of being mis- 
understood when a nation or an individ- 
ual emphasizes nationalisms. A people’s 
nationalisms should be so conceived of 


ceases. 


ee 
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by oneself, and be so presented to other 
persons, that they could not reasonably 
lead to the primitive conception that 
known existing nationalistic differences 
mean the inferiority of one group to 
another. Neither should emphasis of 
nationalisms lead to hurtful or even 
sentimental prejudices by one group 
against another. Instead, the emphasis 
of nationalisms should be constructively 
beneficial. 

One of the most valuable results ought 
to be that of developing and maintain- 
ing an intelligent and deep appreciation 
of the strengths and weaknesses of one’s 
own group, and so thereby assist toward 
Those nationalisms 
which are strengths, and which are 
worthy, should be retained; unworthy 
or weak ones should be discarded at 
whatever cost. Such a course ought na- 
turally to tend to prevent nationalisms 
from becoming dogmas or fetishes. 


its improvement. 


From Savagery to Enlightenment 


important thought 
which should be added here. The genius 
of all peoples does not appear to be 
political. Some have failed utterly even 
to acquire the technique of political self- 
control and self-government as develop- 
ing people. Some apparently lack proper 
capacity. Some lack proper opportunity. 
Some lack proper location or other ma- 
terial conditions. To illustrate: Scores 
of distinctive groups of peoples survive 
today whose political control is still on 
the lowly plane of “savagery.” Others 
have developed into that higher plane 
called “barbarism” and still others are 
on the higher plane of so-called “civiliza- 
tion” whose individual members are 
subjects of surviving hereditary power. 
While above them all is that elevated 
plane of political self-control called “en- 
the government 1s 


There is another 


lightenment” where 


solely in the hands of its individual 
citizens. 

Without a temporary breakdown of 
the world’s morale, the technique of 


political control will not revert suddenly 
from this present highest plane of the 
citizen to that of the subject; nor from 
that of the subject to that of the bar- 
barian; nor from that of the barbarian 
to that of the savage. Instead, the on- 
rushing stream of development in politi- 
cal control is a mighty complex of forces 
carrying the cultural peoples faster than 
ever toward freer and fairer self-govern- 
ment “of, by, and for” themselves. 

In this connection it should be re- 
called also that the greatest contributions 
which have been made to world civiliza- 
tion by various nationalistic groups have 
seldom been political. The Chinese con- 
tributed a great code of morals; the Ro- 
man, law; the German, master music: 
the Scandinavian, coast-free oceanic navi- 
gation; the Russian, a realistic and com- 
passionate interpretation of life; the Eng- 
lish, _ constitutional government; the 
American, the ideal of the widest real- 
ization of democracy—beginning in the 
ideal of government and developing to in 
clude all aspects of individual interrela- 
tions. Political genius which develops 
states is not necessarily the highest type 


of nationalistic genius. It is unwise for 
a nationalistic group to lose its unique 
cultural soul trying against unconquer- 
able odds to develop impossible political 
genius. 

As we have seen, nationalism is an 
historical product of a complex of condi- 
tions. A well-defined or isolated geo- 
graphic area, or nest, maintaining a long- 
lived group, consisting of a homogeneous 
people, speaking a common language and 
having a common religion, offers the 
historical conditions most favorable to 
fullest development and expression of the 
nationalisms of the past. Today there 
must be added the conception of a con- 
trolling consciousness as to aspirations 
for future development. 

The Jewish nationality is the world’s 
classic and only example of a strong 
nationalistic personality persisting long 
without a home-nest. Three chief fac- 
tors have had to do with this survival 
of Jewish nationalisms in scattered geo- 
graphic areas. One is the innate belief 
of the Jewish people that they are a 
very distinctive and selected group— 
“God’s chosen people’—thus favoring 
Jewish segregation even in the midst of 
a populous area controlled by another 
nation. Another is persecution, which 
compelled isolation quite equal to that 
secured in a separate political and geo- 
graphic state. Another is the tremen- 
dous virility of Jewish religious beliefs 
which are as much nationalistic as re- 
ligious, and so foster Jewish national- 
isms. A recent study, published October, 
1923, goes far to convince that even his 
Jews are no exception to the rule that 
a well-defined geographic nest is neces- 
Says Nahum Slousch, “From the 


sary. 
basin of the Don to the basin of the 
Dniester—traversing the Dnieper and 


WPUTTING God in the nation’s life, 
Bringing us back to the ideal thing— 
There’s somethiny fine in a creed like 
that, 
Something true in those words that 
ring. 
Sneer as you will at the “preacher air,” 
Scoff as you will at the Bible tang, 
It’s puttine God in the nation’s life 
That will keep it clear of the crooked 


“cang.” 
We've kept him out of its life too long, 
We've been afraid—to our utter 

shame— 


To put him into our sneech and song, 
To stand on the hustings and speak his 
name. 
We've put all thing in that life but him. 
We've put our selfishness, pride and 
show; 
It is time for the true ideal to come, 
And time for the low ideal to go. 


Putting God in the nation’s life, 
Helping us think of the higher thing 
That is the kind of speech to make, 
That is the kind of song to sing. 
Upward and forward and let us try, 
The new ideal in the forthricht way— 
Puttiny God in the nation’s life, 
And putting it there in a style to stay. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


THE BAPTE 
spreading south to the littoral of t 
Black Sea and west to the Carpathia 
and the Danube—extends a homogeneo 
Jewish mass, united by traditions, anz 
ogous customs, and a common vernac 
lar. This compact nationality, for it b 
haves like an authentic nation and n 
at all like unrelated colonies or co: 
munities, numbers about ten million j 
dividuals.” 

China is our best illustration of a lon 
lived nation. Dr. Reinsch has said 
China that of all nations she is me 
capable of living without any gover 
ment whatever because “the Chinese. 
not think very much of the formal 2 
of the government. They know th 
nothing can be accomplished perm 
nently unless the people are convince 
of its justice.” They rely upon t 
strong feeling of equity which dwe 
among them out of their long memor 
of -the past. 


The Amalgamated Group 


As to a homogeneous people, probal 
Norwegians constitute as pure an eth 
group as any in Europe today. WI 
their nationalisms are purely Teutor 
they will not be mistaken for those 
other Teutons, such as the Germans 
even the Swedes. The English offe; 
splendid illustration of the amalgama 
sroup having developed a_ strong 
tionalistic personality. One thous: 
years ago the Englishman had not | 
come into existence. He is the an 
gamated product in England of the eg 
prehistoric peoples, the Iberian | 
Mediterranean men, the Celtic or Alp 
men, and the Teutonic men, with | 
last arrivals in the year 1066, the N 
man-French. The Englishman is 
result. He is not an Iberian, a Cel 
Teuton, or a Norman-Frenchman. | 
is spoken of as the “Anglo-Saxor 
-more correctly, the term “Teutono-C) 
should be used; or, better. still, bec 
he is more than that and is alre| 
“made,” he is and should be called sin! 
an “Englishman.” Probably no grow; 
people today possesses stronger and nl 
distinctive nationalistic characteris} 
than does this Englishman. 


There is scarcely a single strong’ 
tionalistic group that does not pos} 
a natural universal means of interc! 
munication. That most strenuous } 
aspirant for nationalistic entity, Tur} 
is now casting out “all traces of ¢ 
speech largely (Arabic and Persian) | 
is replacing them with old Turkish wi 
to such an extent that the inhabit) 
of Constantinople are frequently un) 
to read government notices,’ Wi 
Marcosson. 

The potency of a nationalistic relif 
to batter down even the older inst? 
and ties of so-called race is well } 
in the nine nationalistic branches oI 
Greek Orthodox church, most of Ww! 
are among the extensive Slavic pel 

While on the subject of national 
religion we may note that of all } 
tions which have stirred a man tol 
up his life in a great cause, two! 
ligious zeal and love of country, 
the most powerful. Often the two? 
been inseparable. The martyrs who? 


} 
|. 
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d for religious faith are not more 
nerous than the zealous martyrs who 
-e died for love of country; probably, 
9, neither are they fewer. Moreover, 
religion has furnished the inspiration 
the expression of art, so love of 
intry has been the inspiration for 
rary expression. 
‘oming now to the last point, that 
ay the most elevated developing na- 
aalisms feed on future aspirations, 
erica is the classic illustration of a 
d possessing distinctive nationalisms 
ich are based extensively on her hopes 
the future. 
ty way ofesummary, the Japanese na- 
1 is undoubtedly the best all-round 
mple among modern peoples of a 
ionalistic group living under all of 
favorable conditions mentioned. They 
eloped in a very separate geographic 
t; they have long life with a cor- 
orated history of 1,500 years and a 
litional history of 10,000 years; they 
a well-amalgamated people, having 
at powers of cultural assimilation; 
y possess a common indigenous lang- 
e; have a strong nationalistic re- 
yn; and they have an intelligent, pro- 
ssive long look ahead. 
word may be added as to American 
onalisms. 
uring the decades from Washington 
Coolidge, our nation, largely in un- 
urbed geographic isolation, has ex- 
enced a unique character-making life. 
‘er before has a people so quickly 
2loped such an extensive area of con- 
ous lands; never elsewhere has a 
ulation so quickly reached a hundred 
ion souls; never before has a nation 
yme so rich; never before have the 
ens of a land so quickly attained 
1igh a level of general material and 
ured elevation; and never elsewhere 
> the ideals and opportunities of a 
on drawn such multitudes of men 
1 all the diverse peoples of the earth. 
ich unique conditions necessarily 
n that there has developed, in Wash- 
on’s words, “an American character.” 
*xpresses itself in distinctive char- 
tistics, or in American nationalism. 
ay there are certain difficulties in 
way of maturing these nationalisms. 
Short Memories 
ong life, which is so essential if na- 
alisms are to be built on memories, 
lave not had. Only in our western 
isphere has any other distinctive 
ip of highly developed peoples lived 
nort a time? Our American national- 
memories are only 150 years old, 
€ one-third of our people have no 
rican group memories, but have come 
merica from groups most of which, 
lurope or Asia, are, roughly, 1,000 
s old. America will have difficulty 
ling strong nationalisms solely on 
short memories. Also we must not 
ct that those numerous nationals 
ng us can at will forget the emo- 
ilisms of their age-long past. 
iother of our difficulties is due to 
‘act that we are not a homogeneous 
le—either a single ethnic group or 
ll-amalgated folk. We are hetero- 
ous to the extreme. Not even Ar- 
ina has so varied a population. We 


are not yet sure what the future physical 
American will be. All we know is that 
he is still being formed. 

We have no indigenous American lang- 
uage. America, unlike most of the in- 
dependent nationalistic groups in Europe 
or Asia, has a borrowed tongue. And 
this English language which we com- 
monly speak is, as yet, not so common 
but that millions of our residents cannot 
use or understand it. 

As to a nationalistic religion, we have 
none. The fundamental law of our land 
forever separates church and state. Un- 
doubtedly, Mr. Justice Story spoke the 
belief of present-day Americans when 
he said that “half the calamities with 
which the human race has been scourged 
have arisen from the union of church 
and state.” Granting this as true, the 
wise use of religion, as of democratic 
civil rights, seems to be a matter of 
slow understanding by persons who have 
long been herded by the power of an 
undemocratic government. When we 
consider the tremendous power religion 
has exerted in the civil life of peoples, 
the thoughtful man must ponder at the 
possible outcome of the irreligion of 
America today. Many Americans have 
failed to recognize that intelligent and 


motivating religious truths assist greatly 


in making individuals better citizens. 

To offset our serious difficulties in the 
niaturing of American nationalisms, we 
possess three dominant assets: 

The first is our geographic isolation, 
fortunately far from the historic hatreds 
and fears of European groups. 

The second is a gripping environment, 
which eventually will make us all Ameri 
cans by breaking those who will not 
be made American. 

The third is such vital, idealistic hope 
for a realizable future in America as 
no nation before has held out to in- 
dividual men. It is this democratic hope 
to be a part of existing America which 
has lured virile men to our shores, and 
on the realization of this steady hope will 
America’s nationalisms largely be devel 
oped. 

As Americans we are interested in 
the development and maturity of Ameri- 
can nationalisms; first, because we are 
confident that the ideals of our American 
nation hold a great wealth of unique 
blessing for her citizens; and, second, 
because we believe the constant attempt! 
to perfect her democratic idealism is the 
surest step toward: the longed-for future 
brotherhood of man. 


The Short-Cuts of Life 


By MAURICE E. BALK 


lie goes hard against the grain of hu- 

man nature to resist the temptation 
of a short-cut. The high road is long, 
dusty and dull; the field-path and wood- 
land track offer to replace a stretch of it 
by a shorter span of cool, green ways. 
But amenity is not the sole appeal. The 
city dweller knows his short-cuts too, 
and dives with quite equal zest into the 
grim net-work of courts and alleys which 
lie between the imposing thoroughfares. 
For, apart from any question of superior 
pleasantness, the short-cut suggests the 
dodging of a difficulty, the curtailing of 
what is wearisome, the getting of some- 
thing without paying the full price for 
it. Any such feat is flattering to self- 
esteem. 


So much may be seen in the proprie- 
tary and almost progenitorial pride with 
which the expert initiates the novice into 
his favorite routes. Even on the lowly 
plane of topography, the short-cut, use- 
ful and pleasing as it may be, has its 
possibilities of disappointment. The en- 
ticing land may end in a farmyard, the 
likely looking by-street in a slum. In 
less dimensional spheres the spell of the 
short-cut is no less potent, but the pos- 
sibility of disappointment becomes the 
probability of danger. 


Any overwrought man of affairs knows 
the mood in which the spur of haste 
drives him to so desperate a rush through 
a mass of papers that in the effort to 
save time important points are missed. 
In social life the short-cut is a fruitful 
cause of mistakes and misery. Much 
crime is the attempt to gain by a short- 
cut an object of desire to be reached 
legitimately enough by the regular round. 


The self-indulgent man seeks to rejoin 
his lost health by the short cut way of 
cures and nostrums, blind to the truth 
that it walks meanwhile on the deserted 
toad of daily self-regulation and restraint. 
Most of all in the individual moral life 
the short-cut shows itself a delusion and 
a snare. Even here its followers are 
found, those who think to make of con- 
spicuous public well-doing or of large- 
scale resolves on special occasions a sub- 
stitute for charity and self-discipline in 
small things of daily life. They have 
yet to learn that “a moral act is not a 
tour de force,’ but the natural, almost 
the easy, result of character. To charac- 
ter itself, no short-cut may be found. 
It is the abiding product of an innumera- 
ble series of thoughts and deeds, appear- 
ing singly of little consequence, but 
growing through the slow exertion of 
habit to a noble stature. The contribu- 
tory units have/their brief day and pass, 
but their work lives after them and bears 
its part in the grand result. In this 
progress there can be neither haste nor 
rest. The faults and flaws of the human 
heart are a turbulent and_ stiffnecked 
mob, not to be quelled by a rare effort 
of compulsion, however magnificent. 
The short cut is an inconsistency and a 
negation on such a road, avenue, or 
street, which is no mere line joining halt 
to halt, but is revealed more and more 
fully at each step as itself the aim and 
object of the journey. To forsake the 
road for the fairest and_ straightest 
seeming sidetrack is to forswear the goal 
itself. In the pilgrimage of life, By-path 
Meadow leads always and ever to Doubt- 
ing Castle and to the dungeon, bleak and 
desperate, of the great Giant Despair. 
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In “Merrie England” 


HNO the traveler England seems greatly 
I unlike Scotland. Its annals are dif- 
ferent. It is not a locality of clans, and 
different associations cling to her cities 
and towns. The change from the “land 
of brown heath and shaggy wood” to 
the green verdure of England was pleas- 
ing. The quiet beauty of rural England 
has a perpetual charm. No frame 
houses are to be seen in town or country. 
All are of brick or stone, though many 
of them in the country are covered with 
thatch, sometimes with clay tiles. No 
wooden fences are seen, and few of wire. 
They are either living hedges of thorn 
or privet or the like, or they are walls of 
stone or brick. In short, the improve- 
ments look more substantial than ours, 
the agricultural methods more thorough, 
the country more finished. Very striking 
is the love of flowers. Every little vil- 
lage yard, if but three or four feet wide, 
and every cottage window, however hum- 
ble, has its rows of brilliant geraniums 
and other ornamental plants. 

One charm of a summer in Great 
Britain is the cool weather. The English 
people never have to endure the wither- 
ing heat to which we are subjected in 
America. The air is bracing and ex- 
hilarating. Another marked difference is 
the extraordinary finish of the landscape, 
due to scantiness of forests, absence of 
undergrowth, thoroughness of tillage, 
and especially the luxuriance and smooth- 
ness of the turf. 


The English Lake District 

Keswick on the river Greta is an in- 
teresting town. The Skiddaw mountain 
keeps guard about it. Here is the home 
of Robert Southey, the poet laureate. 
He was born at Bedminister, near Bris- 
tol, Aug. 12, 1774, was appointed poet 
laureate in 1813, and died at Keswick, 
March 21, 1843. This whole region 
abounds with lovely scenery, and per- 
haps in all England there is no locality 
which has been honored by being the 
home of such a galaxy of persons of 
genius. Keswick has become famous as 
the annual meeting place of the ‘Kes- 
wick convention,” the largest gathering 
of Evangelical believers in Great Britain. 
The drive from Keswick to Winder- 
mere, a distance of twenty-two miles, is 
one of the finest drives in northern Eng- 
land. The whole route is dotted with 
homes of literary celebrities, and this 
fact gives the localities as much interest 
as their natural beauties. 

Lake Windermere is eleven miles in 
length and one in breadth. A small 
steamer goes from point to point daily, 
and many boats are seen upon its blue 
waters. The scenic beauties and historic 
attractions of the English lake district 
were a source of continual pleasure. The 
houses covered with clinging ivy and sur 
rounded with hedges, the green shade 
trees, the large fields, the high hills, the 
singing brooks and the quiet waters of 
the lakes, which reflect the great heaven 
of blue, hint but dimly of the charms of 


By SAMUEL GRAHAM NEIL 


“All the fields 
Are tied up fast with hedges— 
The hills are crumpled plains, the 
plains pastures, 
And if you seek for any wilderness 
You find at best a park.” 


this delightful part of “dear old Eng- 
land.” Nowhere are the trees clothed 
with a denser foliage, or the grass green- 
er, or the songs of birds sweeter, than 
amid these 
and beauty. 
The Largest City in the World 

London is the largest city in the world. 
It is the place of which all have read, 
and which all desire to see—the place of 
power, wealth, influence. All peoples 
flock to it as the rivers flow to the sea. 
It is solid, substantial; it is, as a whole, 
beautiful. 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson to Boswell, as 
they sat in the Mitre Tavern, in the cen- 
ter of the city, “the happiness of Londen 
is not to be conceived, but by those who 
have been in it. I will venture to say 
there is more learning and science within 
the circumference of ten miles from 
where we sit than in all the rest of the 
kingdom.” And again, “He who is tired 
of London is tired of existence.” 

Bulwer says of it, in Ernest Malt- 
ravers, “The public buildings are few and 
for the most part mean; the monuments 
of antiquity not comparable to those 
which the prettiest town in Italy can 
boast of; the palaces are sad rubbish; 
the houses of our peers and princes are 
shabby and shapeless heaps of bricks. 
But what of all this? The spirit of Lon- 
don is in her thoroughfares—her popu- 
lation. What wealth! What cleanliness! 
What order! What animation! How 
majestic, and yet how vivid, is the life 
that runs through her myriad veins.” It 
is the history of the city and the charac- 
ter of the people, rather than the shape 
and color of their houses, that 


scenes of quietness, peace 


gives 


Broken 


Boe I am because I love, 
But do not pity me; 

A branch I was that grew above, 
Now stricken from the tree. 


A branch I was, with running sap 
That warmed to every spring, 
And ardent buds that would un- 

wrap— 
A glad, but songless thing. 


Echoes I have of songbirds now; 
Song, where I once was mute; 
For Sorrow’s hand that broke the 

bough 
Has fashioned it a flute. 


—Lora Moon in Woman’s Home 
Companion, 


London its abiding charm. Londc 
with its vast treasures of literaty 


science and art, has become a veritat 
paradise to all readers and students, T 
charm of London wears and lasts. 
Westminster Abbey stands upon t 
site of a temple dedicated to Apollo, T 
main attraction of the Abbey is neith 
its architectural glory nor its connectj 
with the crowning of the nation’s gsc 
ereigns, but the fact that it is the ch 
sepulcher of Britain’s great men. He 
rest together more illustrious ones th 
in any other place upon the planet. 
one moves about among the tombs of t 
illustrious dead, the influence of the lo 
ago comes over him. He is in the silk 
presence of those who made centur 
of. British history. Not only is the bui 
ing “paved with princes and a fo 
race,’ their memory a mingling of gr 
deur and of shame, but the uncrown 
glories of the nation, the true and pi 
and gifted, lie there as well under ¢ 
feet, or are commemorated in stone | 
fore our eyes. The chapel of Her 
VII, erected in 1502, is a place of wi 
drous beauty. It has been called “ 
miracle of the world.” Its decoratic 
are superb. It was a great pleasure) 
visit the “poets’ corner” and to he s 
rounded by memorials of those who | 
greatest in the world of letters, and 
the hearts of the race—Chaucer, Spenc 
Browning, Tennyson, Shakespeare, \\ 
ton, Gray, Burns, Scott, Goldsm| 
Coleridge, Southey, Thackeray, Addis| 
Macauley, Garrick, Samuel Johns| 
Charles Dickens. In the south aisle! 
the nave are memorials of David I! 
ingstone, Charles Darwin, Sir Is) 
Newton, Matthew Arnold, Charles Kin| 
ley, Wordsworth, William Pitt, Chai! 
James Fox, “Rare Ben Johnson.” 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 
The building is too great to be | 
scribed in detail. It fronts Ludgi 
Hill. Its length is 550 feet, width | 
and 180 feet, and height to the top) 
the cross 370 feet. There are two tow 
222 feet high. Early in the seyel 
century the first church was erected, | 
was burned in 1087. The second | 
destroyed in the great London fire, lf 
and the first stone of the present bul 
ing was laid June 21, 1678, and compli 
in 1710. On the tomb of the arehit! 
Sir Christopher Wren, are the wel 
“Reader, if thou seekest his monuml 
look around.” 
Many of England’s heroes are sleef| 
here. Wellington as well as Nelson rt 
here, and have magnificent memor' 
The whispering gallery is reached) 
260 steps. Standing at one side, one! 
hear distinctly whispering upon the! 
posite side. The great clock and bell! 
library are objects of great interest. | 
The Tower of London 
The Tower of London is in the hi 
of the city; its record is one of sadt 
and reaches backward into the dim 
William the Conqueror in 1078 builth 
White Tower, and the remainder ? 


| 
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added by different monarchs. It 
many buildings collectively to make 
»wer, which is, and always has been, 
itress. In one of the courts is the 
| where Anne Boleyn, the Earl of 
< and Lady Jane Grey were exe- 
A railing and stone mark the 
with the words, “site of the an- 
scaffold.” On this spot Queen 
| Boleyn was beheaded May 19, 
Many instruments of torture may 
en. There is the headsman’s block, 
he very axe he used, and the identi- 
ask he wore when engaged in his 
ole work. 
‘the Beauchamp Tower, where 
», Earl of Arundel, was confined 
wo years on suspicion of trying 
| Mary Queen of Scots, is still to 
on his inscription on the wall. “Even 
is an infamy to be imprisoned on 
nt of crime, so, on the contrary, 
he greatest glory to endure prison 
lamers Christ's sake.” In the 
‘l of St. Peter’s ad Vincula are 
| many famous persons who fell 
royal displeasure. 
le Park, with its 388 acres of beauty, 
l worth a visit. Any pleasant after- 
can there be seen the most mag- 
it turnouts in the kingdom, with 
obility and people of the highest 
At Prince’s Gate is the Albert 
rial, one of the most magnificent 
nents in the world. Under the 
y is a gilt statue of Prince Albert, 
feet high. Four flights of steps 
o it, 130 feet wide. Each of the 
ingles is represented by a group 
tues representing one of the four 
divisions of the earth, while the 
Ss surrounded by 200 life-sized fig- 
f noted men of different times. The 
se of this splendid work of art was 
0. 
al Albert Hall is in the Vicinity. 
as beautiful as it is immense. It 
sat comfortably 8,000 people, and 
old when crowded, 11,000 people. 
tall is circular in form, and is 
d with a glass dome. Its cost was 
one million dollars, and it is used 
icerts, balls, public gatherings and 
‘ions, 


The British Museum. 


ng the most enjoyable days were 
spent in the British Museum. Its 
is the second in size in the world, 
ly surpassed by the one in Paris. 
itains over 1,500,000 books, and 
),000 manuscripts. The use of the 
3 Ttoom is restricted to persons 
dy and research. One could spend 
» in study in the museum. The 
res from Nineveh, found in the 
in galleries, engage one’s atten- 
Carvings of battle scenes of the 
ies, the dejected appearance of 
S taken, and the spoils of war, 
ll delineated with graphic power. 
1 Babylon were the title deeds to 
ty, not written upon paper or 
‘ent, but elegantly carved in stone 
ous lengths. In the Egyptian de- 
nt were colossal sculptures from 
of Many kinds, and well preserved. 
coffins were there. Other rooms 
lled with rare old books and old 
{83 while in still another were 


many artists, ladies and gentlemen, mak- 
ing models in clay of various figures, and 
copying from celebrated statues. To 
preachers, teachers, or students, the 
museum is intensely interesting. 
The Political Center. 

Westminster is historically the center 
of politics, “not for London and Great 
Britain only, but for the civilized world.” 
Westminster Hall is 290 feet long, sixty- 
eight feet wide, and ninety feet high. 
There Parliament assembled as early 
as the year 1248. The private entrance 
of the members to the House of Com- 
mons is half way up the hall, upon the 
left side. Ascending a flight of stone 
steps at the termination of the hall, one 
is admitted to the archway entrance to 
the House of Commons upon the left, 
and the House of Lords upon the right. 
Policemen are everywhere. Marble 
statues of eminent statesmen line the 
walls. The House of Lords is resplen- 
dent in the vivid red leather which covers 
the seats and backs of the straight 
benches, and in the sumptuous frescoes 
of the walls, the rich stained glass of 
the windows, and in the excessive gild- 
ing of the ceiling. The leather on the 
benches in the House of Commons is 
black, and there is less of magnificence 
in general than in the Chamber of the 
Peers, though it also is a rich interior. 
At Washington, any one who chooses 
can go into the visitor’s gallery, and 


The Quest 


BY BERNARD 


S morale more important than material 

life? Does Foch’s dictum hold for our 
battles? Is the “will to win” more im- 
portant than a million dollars? Does 
a college education count for more than 
determined pluck? Is a good name and a 
flying start worth more than that de- 
termination which fights fifteen seconds 
after the opponents have quit? 


A lad was tramping along the tow- 
path which skirted a New York state 
canal years ago. He came to a place 
where a canal-boat was. tied up to a 
docking wharf, and as he passed, a genial 
old canal-boat captain hailed the whist- 
ling boy. “Where are you going, son?” 
“I’m off to New York, sir.” What are 
you planning to do there?” “I am not 
now at all sure, sir. I want to make my 
way if I can.” “What’s in the bundle 
you are carrying?” “Just some clothes 


and a little lunch.” “Anything else?” 
“Yes, sir. One thing. A recipe for mak- 
ing soap.” “Well, New York surely 


needs soap. Son, some day some boy is 
going to be the greatest soapmaker in the 
world; for the life of me I can’t tell 
why you can’t be that boy—Sell an hon- 
est pound of quality for every pound you 
sell, give one-tenth of all vou earn to 
the Lord, and we'll hear proud things of 
you yet!” And the bov went on. But 
he knew now what he was planning to 
do. He was planning to be the great- 
est soapmaker in the world. A dream 
had filled his life. The little blue bun- 
dle was the same, the coarse clothes: were 
the same, the recipe was the same. But 
morale had entered in. And the world 
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listen to the debates, but here there is 
is much red tape. You must register 
your name and address, beside being in- 
troduced by a member, before you can 
pass the turnstile and go in. One is 
impressed with the well-groomed appear- 
ance of the members. As a rule they 
are faultlessly attired in Prince Albert 
coats, often with a boutonniere on the 
lapel, and they all wear silk hats. It 
is said to be the best dressed assembly 
in the world. 

I love London, for it seems so home- 
like—one can find his way about so 
easily. Each street is historic—and when 
an American rambles through the Strand 
to Trafalgar Square, through Pall Mall 
with its famous clubs, through Bond 
street with its attractive stores, and 
through Piccadily and other noted streets 
of this famous city; or when at the 
Parliament Houses, Westminster Abbey. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Tower, 
on the Embankment, or sailing the 
Thames in whose waters a_ thousand 


twinkling lamps are reflected—it does 
not seem like a foreign country, far 
from the land of his nativity or adoption. 
but rather like going up to the ancient 
home, where he can see and commune 
with the great personages of history, and 
look over places of which all the world 
has read. There is so much to see, so 
much to admire, that one could spend 
months in sight-seeing. 


of Youth 


C. CLAUSEN 


stood aside to let go by a boy who knew 
exactly where he was going and was de- 
termined to get there. His name was 
William Colgate. And a part of that 
consecrated tenth built Colgate Univer- 
sity, whose ten thousand loyal sons have 
carried his name to every corner of the 
world. 

Does life prove that battles are lost 
only when we stop fighting? Can cir- 
cumstances, enemy reenforcements, mis- 
takes of judgment, beat back the best 
of courage? Or is Foch right? Is sur- 
render the only way to defeat? 

Read again that matchlessly moving 
story of Helen Keller, beaten by forces 
beyond her control, at the very start 
of life. But she would not give up. And 
her teacher would not give up. Helen 
learned—to touch lips gently and sense 
their spoken message. Helen learned to 
send her finger-tips over lines of raised 
print while she read the Braille sentences. 
Helen learned to write by finding the 
keys of a typewriter. Helen learned 
to speak by forming those stubborn little 
lips of hers into imitations of what she 
felt when others were speaking into her 
waiting fingers. She took a college 
course, wrote lovely stories, achieved 
beautiful charities, and today she is as 
winsome a figure of spiritual glory as 
has blessed our generation, an eternal 
rebuke to the whining men and women 
who lose battles by giving up too soon. 
There is but one way to defeat—spiritual 
surrender. There are no other ways. 

There is a magic quality of appeal 
about Roosevelt in any one of a thou- 

(Continued on page 789.) 
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THE BAPT] 


The Devotional Lite 


MMNHE key-word of the epistle to 

the Ephesians is “riches.” The 
word occurs five times, but the 
thought expressed by other words 
and phrases is the dominant 
thought of the letter. Spiritually 
impoverished humanity enriched 
by the unsearchable wealth of 
Christ is the theme which inspired 
Paul when he wrote to the Chris- 
tians in Ephesus. So enthusiastic 
did the apostle become in the con- 
templation of this theme that he 
piled phrase upon phrase in a very 
riot of grammatical extravagance in 
his effort to express the thought 
until he finally gave up and cried 
out, “It passeth knowledge.” 


When this man bowed his knees 
unto the Father to intercede for 
the believers in Ephesus, he gave 
voice to the richest prayer that ever 
fell from human lips. It staggers 
us with its dimensions. Its breadth 
and length exhaust our powers of 
vision, and its height and depth are 
far beyond the reach of our best 
measuring instruments. One feels 
like apologizing for having the 
temerity to attempt an exposition 
of thought too deep for words. 
However, we shall make an honest 
effort not to dilute the prayer, but 
rather to analyze it in the hope of 
helping others to share with us the 
unsearchable riches of Christ which 
are accessible for daily use to all 
who will have them and_ utilize 
them. 


Appraising the Riches of Christ 


The unsearchable riches of Christ 
according to this prayer are valued 
on the basis of power and love. 
The power for which the apostle 
prayed in behalf of the church is 
omnipotence. Omnipotence first in 
the enrichment of personality— 
“Strengthened with power through 
his Spirit in the inward man.” The 
inward man so often referred to in 
the writings of Paul is what we call 
“the real man’”—the man as he is 
in the depth of his conscious and 
subconscious life. Some one has 
well said that there are three men 
in every man—the man as others 
know him, the man as he knows 
himself, and the man whom God 
knows. The “inward man” is the 
man whom God knows apart from 
all the trappings of society and 
stripped of all the masks which 


Unsearchable Riches 


By JOHN A. EARL 


i Ped this cause I bow my 
knees unto the Father 
from whom every family in 
heaven and on earth is named 
that he would grant you ac- 
cording to the riches of his 
glory that ye may be 
strengthened with power 
through his Spirit in the in- 
ward man; that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through 
faith; to the end that ye, be- 
ing rooted and grounded in 
love, may be able to appre- 
hend with all the saints what 
is the breadth, and length and 
height and depth, and to 
know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, 
that ye may be filled unto all 
the fulness of God.” — 
Ephesians 3:14-19. 


_———_———————— a 


hide the real self. The mind is a 
part of that inward man, the emo- 
tions also and the will. Therefore 
the prayer covers the stimulation of 
the intellect, the domination of the 
emotions, and the vitalization of the 
will. All the other functions of 
personality utilized in memory and 
imagination are strengthened by 
the power involved in the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 

Paul is especially anxious that 
the Ephesian believers shall ex- 
perience this power in the quick- 
ening of their minds to understand 
the ample dimensions of truth and 
the immeasurable magnitude of 
love. He had caught the vision 
of universal redemption and eter- 
nal love which knows no barriers 
of race and breaks down all middle 
walls of partition, and he longed to 
communicate this knowledge to the 
people who lived within narrow 
horizons and loved within narrower 
limits. That was the urge of his 
petition as he bowed his knees unto 
the Father. He knew that only 
by a spiritual miracle could these 
attenuated believers be broadened, 
and so he gave expression to his 
confidence that such a miracle was 
possible in the words, “according 
to the power that worketh in us.” 
There is a power which works 
within us, energizing us when we 
are least conscious of it, but which 
works far more effectively when we 
consciously cooperate with it. 


But power is never safe without 
love. Therefore in the appraise- 
ment of the riches of Christ which 
are put at the disposal of the be- 
liever Paul values love above all 
else. He has three things to say 
about love which we do well to 
ponder. Love is the fruitful soil of 
all spiritual growth, the unifying 
fundamental of all spiritual fellow- 
ship, the inexhaustible fountain of 
all spiritual resources. “Rooted in 
love.” That verb is a picture word 
which brings up visions of living 
things growing. Love grows like 
a tree and casts a beneficent shade 
over those who rest under its 
branches in the heat of the day, 
love grows like a flower sending its 
perfume out upon the air and fill- 
ing the eyes of men and women: 
with its beauty, love grows like. 
fruit and vegetables to feed hearts 
that hunger for fellowship. It was 
a happy thought the writer had) 
when he put the word “rooted” be-. 
fore the word “grounded,” because 
love is first a growing thing before. 
it is a grounded thing. 

The Platform of Love 


And yet love is a foundation | 
upon which the whole superstruc- 
ture of society is built. Paul sug-| 
gests that it is the unifying fun- 
damental of all spiritual fellowship’ 
when he prays that the Ephesians| 
“srounded in love may be able to 
apprehend with all saints what is) 
the breadth, etc.” Love is the only 
basis of a common apprehension of| 
that truth which the poet sang,| 
“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy) 
like the wideness of the sea, there's 
a kindness in his justice which is| 
more than liberty.” Fellowship on 
any other ground is unstable. 
“Aoreed to differ, but resolved tc 
love,” is the platform upon which 
love stands, and the platform is 
wide enough for all Christian fel: 
lowship. 

And finally in the appraisemen! 
of the wealth of Christ, Paul find: 
that love is the unfailing spring 0) 
all spiritual resources. “To know 
the love of Christ that y! 
may be filled unto all the fulness 0 
God.” This is the grand clima! 
of an incomparable prayer. Onl! 
by knowing love in the actual ex 
perience of our daily lives—the ver. 
love which Christ incarnated, cal 
the finite be filled with the Infinite 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


What Is Worship? 


ie trees were God’s first temples.” 
;,—and the whole great out-of-doors 
| his greatest sanctuary. | 
ese words are being written under 
ringing trees of a broad, sloping 
re land. The rhythmic hum of the 
ids and crickets is everywhere, and 
‘nearby comes the measured sound 
‘e cattle as they crunch the grass 
has been freshened by the evening 
| Over the western hillside the great, 
un has already slipped out of sight 
'd the tall locust trees. The length- 
‘ shadows of evening shroud in mist 
‘reen clumps of willows that mark 
sourse of an intervening stream. 
the blue above a star twinkles 
and over on the eastern horizon 
‘comes into view. All is peaceful. 
is here. 
en the sense of God’s presence 
3 to us, we seek to commune with 
|The soul of man reaches out to 
power which manifests its spirit 
¢ tangible creations of life. We 
to understand that will and pur- 
and make its truth our highest 
Thus we fellowship with God 
ome to know his creative and lov- 
2rsonality. 
‘word “worship” is of course, a cor- 
n of worth-ship. It is as we thus 
into communion with God that 
el our own unworthiness and the 
goodness of our heavenly Father. 
1ountainous sins and vexations fade 
as we fellowship with the incarna- 
f all that is good and noble. We 
he presence of a personality that 
love and all power, and by ‘the 
act of worship come to view life 
God’s point of view. The pettiness 
ordidness of our experiences are 
ted to their proper position of 
ificance. Life’s values rise as we 
glimpses of the high ideals that 
e humanity at its best. 
‘ship, therefore, gives the signifi- 
of the worthfulness of life. It is 
tship experience which has always 
‘ced men that life is worth-while 
at human endeavor to further the 
will always receives a competent 
L The value of living on a high 
of moral conduct; the value of 
ting self in unreserved service to 
ends over all the world; the value 
ating good-will and optimistic liv- 
aese and other values are created 
experience of worship. And with 
comes the belief that our personal 
‘ors to make these values realized 
© every-day living of men and 
1 will not be without avail. 
€s€ suggestions concerning wor- 
1€ point of view has been that of 
oup of young people worshiping to- 
not of individual worship. In 


the experience of public worship there 
is less of the element of “rapture” which 
marks individual worship. The psalmist 
could very well say, “As the heart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God.” Augustine 
wrote, “Thou hast made us for thyself 
and our hearts are restless till they rest 
in thee.” But we often voice the same 
sentiment together in song as in that 
noble hymn, “Oh love that will not 
let me go.” 

But if worship consists only of this 
experience: finding God, it is a religious 
luxury, almost selfish. But it need not be 
so. In fact it should drive us into life 
with a passion for making conditions 
such that God’s will may prevail among 
men. Such must have been the thought 
of Jesus when he said, “My meat and my 
drink is to do the will of my heavenly 
Father,’ and of Paul when he said, 
“I could wish myself accursed for my 
fellow men.” 


What I Think of the Christian 


Life Program 

The Christian life program has a num- 
ber of fine things to commend it. There 
is balance between the impressional and 
expressional elements. This puts it in 
line with the best there is in modern edu- 
cation. The themes for study, discussion 
and prayer are nicely balanced with a 
set of activities that prevent vaporiza- 
tion of our good intentions. Here are 
fine outlets for our enthusiasm. The old 
question, “But what shall we do about 
it?” is met. 

Then there is the cooperative spirit— 
Three cooperating organizations spon- 
soring it. Cooperation with the church, 
with the pastor, and with other organiza- 
tions in the church. Remembering that 
there are others. Working with one an- 
other for the good of all. And best of all, 
working in harmony with Christ. All to- 
gether with Christ for the good of all. 
This is the conquering spirit. 
shall get somewhere. 

The breadth of the program is appeal- 
ing. Nothing that seems essential to a 
good working Christian is left out. The 
emphasis seems normal and right—Chris- 
tians first, then trained for responsibility 
and finally serving. At home and abroad, 
personal and social development, our 
church, our home, our community, our 
nation and our world. The breadth is 
challenging. 

The program is all that it claims to 
be. It is a real program, not a make- 
shift. It will enrich life. And it is thor- 
oughly Christian. Personally I believe 
in it enough to push it as our state pro- 
gram for this year.—J. -O, White, state 


president of Iowa Baptist Young People’s 
Work. 


Now we 


x « 
I think the Christian Life Program is 
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the best ever prepared for our young 
people’s societies, 

There are many points that make it far 
superior to any previous program eve- 
drawn up. One of the outstanding points 
is that at the end of the coming year we 
will have a thorough knowledge of the 
six themes by having studied each from 
nine different angles. We have had ex- 
cellent programs prepared for us in the 
past, but they have covered such a big 
field that no subject has been studied 
thoroughly. 

The activities as outlined will benefit 
any society or organization. These ac- 
tivities are so arranged that after we 
have carried out the first half, there is 
still something to strive for. 

The most valuable point of this pro- 
gram is that it can be adopted by any 
organization, including W. W. G., Sunday 
school class, or B. Y. P. U. It is not 
necessary for the entire program to be 
followed, but any part may be adopted. 

For the advancement of Christ’s work 
let us as individuals and groups give the 
Christian life program our whole sup- 
port and prayers.—Ted Johnston, vice- 
president, Los Angeles B. Y. P. U. As- 
sociation. 

xk ok * 

The program, taken as a whole, is a 
real challenge to young life and I be- 
lieve will be a real working force in the 
societies of our denomination. Our young 
people of today like to undertake great 
things and this gives them an opportunity 
to work and accomplish much.—Birdie 
McRae, President, Des Moines City B. 
Nieree Wh 
eo 

(Continued from page 787.) 
sand guises. But I like best to recall 
him as a little white-faced, slender- 
armed, narrow-chested boy, wearing 
heavy-lensed spectacles, standing in the 
parlor of his New York City home, while 
his father says: “Theodore, I think I 
have given you a brain. But if you ever 
have a body, I am afraid you will have 
to make it for yourself. I have fitted 
up a gymnasium in the attic-room ready 
for your use. You may start today if 
you will.” I like to watch that little 
boy, shaken with a fearful hacking cough, 
climb up the stairs, away from the 
shouting boys on the street, away from 
the books he loved to read, up to the 
sober, nerve-straining discipline of Indian 
clubs and dumb-bells—until one day he 
found that all those hard hours of labor 
had made for him a body, bronzed and 
sturdy, deep-chested and manly, with 
eyes that tirelessly read hundreds of 
books, and arms that reached out in 
challenging lure over his dear America, 

Foch is gloriously right. Is there a 
place in your life where things are going 
hard? No retreat there. Advance! This 
is the psychology of battle. 
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THE BAPE 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 
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Try This on Your Pastor! 


{pe is excited over getting new sub- 
scriptions for THE Baptist! She 
thinks that every Baptist boy and girl 
could do the finest piece of work possible 
if they went at it right and worked up 
the proper spirit, and she really has the 
people in her church on .her young 
shoulders. 

“Oh dear!” she sighed the other day. 
“T think it would help a great deal if 
we had a little exercise, or some little 
play we could give.” 

“That would be nice,” I acknowledged. 
“But who would write it?” 

She looked at me pityingly. “You, of 
course,” she said; just as if plays and 
exercises came ready-made through pipes 
and all one had to do was to turn on a 
spigot and let a ten-minute exercise 00ze 
out, or a twenty-minute one, as the case 
required. But that night in bed a very 
funny thing happened: I saw Peggy get- 
ting up a play, all by herself! 

This is the way she did it: 

She took a rectangular screen. She 
covered it with wide white shelf-paper 
on the outer layer. It was such an old 
screen that the second layer back was 
quite torn, so she cut it entirely away. 
I began to wonder what in the world she 
was going to do with it, when she 
brought in Uncletim. (He is the Uncle- 
Who-Can-Do-Anything, as you may re- 
member.) 

“If you please,” said Peggy, politely, 
handing him a paintbrush and a bottle 
of India ink, “I wish you would print 
across the top of my big magazine the 
words: Tue Baptist. This is the way I 
want it to look.” And she handed him 
a copy of last week’s Baprist. 

Uncletim cleverly duplicated the name 
across the top of the screen, then to 
Peggy’s delight, he even copied the pic- 
ture below. So that it began to look ex- 
actly like a giant copy of the weekly 
which comes to your door and mine. 

“What are you going to do with this, 
Miss?” Uncletim asked curiously. 

“Watch! Look! Listen!” smiled little 
young niece, exactly as if she were a 
railroad track signboard. 

And would you believe it, she began 
making a little speech: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,’ she said, bowing, “we want to 
introduce you to the pages of the most 
up-to-date weekly. No Baptist home is 
complete without it. Watch! Look! 
Listen!” Then she opened the cover of 
the giant magazine and out stepped a 
little girl holding a big serving tray. On 
the tray were dolls and toy houses. The 
little girl walked over to a table and 
with Peggy’s help set the dolls and 
houses on the table. Then she raised 
her tray as a background for the little 
scene, and on the bottom of the white 
tray in big black letters it said: “Folks, 
Facts and Opinion.” 


Would you believe it? that clever child 
had selected from the first page of THE 
Baptist little news items about various 
people. and colleges and churches. “I 
am the opening pages of THE Baptist,” 
she said, “I am called ‘Folks, Facts and 
Opinion;’ I tell you about interesting 
news that Baptists ought to know. I 
tell you, for instance, how Mr. So and 
So (only she named a real person, and 
put her finger on the head of a gentle- 
man doll) is at present touring the coun- 
try in the interests of such and such a 
society! I tell you how Rev. Thomas So 
and So (pointing to another gentleman 
doll) has been holding inspiring evan- 
gelistic meetings in such and such a city, 
while his own pulpit has been filled by 
Dr. Thus and So. I tell you how this 
church (points to toy church) in Blank- 
ville has just raised $27,000 for such and 
such a purpose; I tell you, too, how this 
college (points to toy building) in Cen- 
tertown has a hundred in the senior 
class, a third of whom are student volun- 
teers. If you read ‘Folk, Facts and 
Opinion’ once a week for fifty-two weeks 
you'll be a wise Baptist!” 

This was all very amusing, and I was 
thrilled to see Peggy open the page of 
Tue Baptist again. There stood a giant 
ink-bottle made from a huge piece of 
white cardboard, with the lower part of 
the bottle painted black to represent 
ink. The cork was red. Peggy pulled 
that cork! And would you believe it, 
out from that bottle was unwound a 
whole roll of narrow white shelf paper. 
Along it were printed in black ink, large 
size, such remarks as: “Sane Editorials!” 
“Timely Essays!” “Inspirational Mes- 
sages!” “Kingdom Business!” Peggy took 
a pair of scissors and cut each of these 
remarks off; the segments seemed to be 
the exact size of an actual page of THE 
Baptist. She read each aloud as she cut 
it, and hung it over the edge of the plat- 
form with a thumbtack. 

When she next opened the big page, 
there sat a lady, side view (like “Whist- 
ler’s Mother”) reading a Bible alternately 
with a page of THE Baptist. 

“Oh,” said Peggy, looking over her 
shoulder, “You’re reading the page called 
‘The Devotional Life, aren't you?” 

“Yes,” nodded the lady, “let me read 
you this.” And she read something un- 
forgetably uplifting before Peggy closed 
the page. 

When next she opened it there stood a 
group of high-school students. They 
held a big banner just under their chins. 
It read: “Young People and Kingdom 
Service.” The young people began 
speaking up! The first one said: ‘This 
is the page that tells you how to interest 
boys in church work,” “And girls, too!” 
“Your tough questions get answered 
here!” etc., etc. 

I was simply thrilled when Peggy next 
opened the giant page, for there, my 


dears, was a Chimney Corner! A 
red brick fire place, made from DP 
son’s red crepe brick paper! A little 
and a little boy came through the gr 
they were both laughing. The boy s 
“T like the Chimney Corner stories!” 
do I!” agreed the girl. 

The next opening showed two 
holding a map of the United States 
map faced the audience. Said the 
man: “Among Ourselves, you ough 
know what’s happening out on the 
cific coast!” “Among Ourselves, he 
what the Atlantic folks are doing!” 
number two. And they gave each o 
Baptist news as fast as they could 
it out. Pell mell! Pell mell! Back 
forth; give and take! 

I looked at Peggy. She looked at 

“Ts this a dream?” she said. 

“Tf it is, I’m going to help it toc 
true!” I said. 

For I can’t see why you can’t sug 
to your pastor that this simple exe: 
be given at some mid-week service 1 
in your own home church. Try it! 
ought to bring in the subscriptions, 


The Saving Sense 


“It’s a bad plan to talk about - 
neighbors.” : 

“That’s right,’ replied the man 
is all business. “Publicity is w 
something these days, I shouldn't t 
of talking about anybody except at 
vertising rates.”—Boston Transcript. 


Farmer—“How did ye come by) 
black eye, Jarge?” | 

Jarge—“Ole cow had a way o’ fli 
me face we’ her tail, so I tied a bricl 
tomeitie 


Jane, age six, had a new vanity | 
with a mirror of which she was ex! 
ingly proud. ‘When spending the ¢ 
noon with her aunt her face be) 
dirty and her aunt said, “Better go’ 
my room and look in my mit 
“Theres no use in mp wearing out! 
mirror, Aunt Susie, when I’ve got a) 
fectly good one of my own,” ansv 
Jane. 


A government official in India w! 
to test his native servant, whose | 
it was to clean the office. So he Pp} 
a silver coin under the mat. The! 
morning Abdullah returned the coin! 
was told he might keep it for his hot} 

Some time after the official drd 
a sovereign, and trusting Abdullaf! 
not trouble to look for it. A d 
two went by without the sovereign ! 
returned, so he asked Abdullah if hi 
seen it. | 

“Vess, sahib,”’ was the reply, “Al 
kept it for my honesty.”—Chicago 
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consin News and Notes 
By Roserr W. SHaw 
Green Lake Assembly 
ite the late season which kept 
f the young people away and a 
f cool rainy weather, the assem- 
Green Lake exceeded the expec- 
of the workers in attendance. Pre- 
the assembly, came the house 
f the W. W. G. when for three 
sarly seventy-five girls gathered 
ry third annual house party. 
‘A_L. Drake of Waukesha was the 
‘ the assembly, and Rev. E. W. 
of Berlin had charge of the 
The faculty consisted of Prof. 
Severin of Kalamazoo; Dr. W. E. 
rs of Philadelphia; Rev. Daniel 
of China; Miss Edith Town of 
‘e Sunday-school staff; and Miss 
Tobart. Rev. C. C. Browne, state 
of Sunday-school work for Wis- 
also gave several courses. The 
onal work was under the direc- 
Rey. G. M. King, of the south 
ristian center of Milwaukee. 
piritual atmosphere this year was 
zh order. Dr. A. LeGrand was 
‘mbly pastor, and when the life 
meeting was held there were 
ave who responded. At another 
, when the opportunity was given 
le to confess their faith in Christ, 
sponded. 
hoped that the assembly can be 
ittle earlier after this, and thus 
possible for the pastors of the 
attend. Already Director Browne 
in to secure his faculty for next 


Pastoral Changes 
V. S. Ryder, of Savanna, Ill.. has 
a call to the First church, of 
. He comes to one of our best 


Nelson Aitken, recently of the 
1 Baptist Seminary, has accepted 
to the Plainfield, Bancroft and 
shurches. 

Conrad A. Jones has accepted 
0 the Ladysmith, and Hustler 
, and is already on the field. He 
ntly a student at the Northern 
Seminary. 

-otraine Clark is now pastor at 
He came from one of the south- 
‘S. 

.. Nelson has accepted a call to 
ynd church. He reports that his 
opening in a splendid way. 

SE Kelley of Delavan has re- 
) take effect Oct. 1. Mr. Kelley 
ied a seven years’ pastorate, 
is been Prosperous and happy. 
wan church is one of our small 
urches, and has had a notable 
inisters. It js reported that Mr. 
“ill do work with the Northern 
-Onvention, 

The Annual 

nual which covers the work of 
for the six months ending May 


_addresses 


Among Ourselves 


lis ouf; One of the features of this 
number is that the statistical tables are 
comparatively up-to-date, since they were 
compiled for the year ending April 30. 
The policy from now on will be to have 
the annual published in August, and the 
minutes of the associations in the No- 
vember number of the Wisconsin Bap- 
tist. As an incentive to help this on the 
executive committee recently voted to 
make a charge for all minutes not pub- 
lished at that time. The next meeting 
of the convention will be held at Madi- 
son next May. 


Colorado Letter 
By JAMEs Asa Wuite 

The Eastern Association of Colorado 
held its annual meeting at Simla. The 
attendance was very good in view of the 
fact that our churches in this section are 
small, and membership not so large. 
Pastor Lewis and his people entertained 
in the usual Colorado fashion. 

In addition to the local pastors of the 
association, a number of the state work- 
ers were present. General Missionary 
James H. Davis delivered an address on 
stewardship; Secretary F. B. Palmer 
spoke on the missionary problems and 
possibilities of Colorado; he also gave 
a brief report of the Stockholm confer- 
ence. Evangelist Steadman gave several 
On evangelism, while Mrs. 
Gates, representing the woman’s organ- 
ization, presented the women’s work, and 
also the Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Training School located in Chicago. 
Pres. James Asa White of the Colorado 
Woman’s College spoke on Christian 
education, and also gave an extended re- 
port of his trip to Europe, dealing es- 
pecially with the young people’s move- 
ments. 

There are a good many problems fac- 
ing our Baptist people in this great east- 


A Teacher’s Prayer 
By Grace R. Foster 
DPAR Father, as the new day brings 
new duty 
To serve again each eager heart and mind, 


May I be swift to add to service beauty; 
May I be kind. 


The day brings with it problems oft per- 
plexing; 

I thank thee for them, but the day is long ; 

And so I ask, lest petty cares prove vexing : 

May I be strong. 


The children whom I serve are very eager, 

And oh, the world so needs their clear, 
brave eyes; 

May what I have to give prove not too 
meager, 

May I be wise. 


My task is great, and well I know my 
weakness, 

And yet in thy dear presence I am strong 

again; 

may I share 

meekness, 

His love. Amen. 


Oh, the greatest Teacher's 


€rn section of Colorado. A number oi 
churches reporting in former years h 


ave 
now only one 


Or two members, and in 
some instances it was reported that som 
of the churches were out of existence, 
Owing to the change of population. Sec- 
retary Palmer stated that the 
had not been so well manned for a num- 
ber of years as it is right now. 


association 


During the meeting of the association, 
considerable time was given over to the 
discussion of the problem, “What is th 
purpose of a Baptist Association.” Out 
of this discussion grew determination on 
the part of the brethren to organize more 
closely and to see what can be done to 


assist the smaller churches in their work. 


The Midland Association 


The Colorado Midland Association met 
at Fountain on Aug. 28. The opening 
devotional services were led by Rev. J. 
J. Bell; the annual sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. Walter Field. The afternoon 
devotional service was led by Rev. J. M. 
Graham, followed by the women’s mis- 
sionary hour. Following an address on 
kingdom service by Secy. F. B. Palmer, 
the association took up the very serious 
matter of the continuance of the asso- 
ciation. By reason of a number of 
changes, many felt it would be wise to 
disband this association. The evening’s 
Program was given over to a young 
people’s rally. Reports were heard from 
the various young people’s societies, and 
James Asa White spoke on some of the 


problems connected with our young 
people’s organizations. 
The dormitories of the Colorado 


Woman’s College open on Sept. 13 with 
the registration day on Sept 1h ~ The 
Prospects eontinue good for a large in- 
creased student body at the college. 
Plans are under way for a campaign to 
raise $150,000 to complete the wing to 
the present buildings. This is absolutely 
necessary in order to house properly the 
student body of the college. 

The Baptists of Denver are cooper- 
ating with the various other denomina- 
tions of the city and the denominational 
boards in religious work at the Colorado 
School of Mines at Golden. The ad- 
visory committee has selected Mr. Frank 
Olmstead, who for some time was located 
at State Penn College, as the director 
of religious work. Mr. Olmstead was 
chosen as a delegate to the World’s Stu- 
dent Federation meeting in London, 
England. He returned to his work at 
Golden early in September, and the pros- 
pects are that a large and constructive 
kingdom work will be done under his 
leadership. He has already won a large 
place in the hearts of the faculty of the 
School of Mines. 

Rev. R. S. Wallace, pastor of the La 
Veta church, reports a very fine meet- 
ing under the leadership of Pastor Elly- 
son of Longmont. 


The Ohio Baptist Assembly 
By S. W. HamMBLEN 


The assembly has its home on Denison 
University campus in Granville. Its re- 
cent session was one of high order. To 
meet the demand for trained leaders 
three courses of three years each are 
offered, teacher training, stewardship and 
missions, and general church work. Each 
course has three required units and one 
elective unit each year. The required 
work in either course is twelve units, or 
120 lessons in all. The standard is high. 
To meet it requires ten days of real 
work for three sessions of the assembly. 
This year thirty-eight subjects were 
taught by twenty-eight instructors, each 
an expert in his line. Class-room work 
filled the morning. The afternoon was 
civen to recreation under skilled leaders. 
Time was also found for conferences of 
thevB.4VooP! | U,, thes we Wve Gs the Life 
Service League, and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the state, these or- 
ganizations taking this opportunity to 
set together to strengthen their work. 
The evenings gave mental recreation in 
the entertainments offered. These com- 
prised lectures, a monologue, jubilee sing- 
ers, a missionary play, “stunt night,” in 
which the junior choir had its share, and 
the assembly chorus, which was an eve- 
ning of real spiritual uplift. Emphasis 
was especially placed on the spiritual up- 
lift. Each day began with prayers in the 
dormitories. Each evening saw vesper 
services on the campus as the twilight 
deepened, which brought home to al 2) 
deeper realization of God—of obligation 
to serve him and of privilege in so doing. 
The work of the morning gave way each 
day at ten oclock to “chapel” in which 
all the assembly gathered. The period 
began with a service of song, scripture 
and prayer, led by the assembly choris- 
ter, Rev. E. E. Harper, of Auburndale, 
Mass., and then followed a talk, full of 
spiritual uplift, by Rev. J. H. Herget of 
Cincinnati. This emphasis on the 
spiritual created an atmosphere that 
marked the assembly as perhaps the best 
in this line, as it was in the line of real 
work done, of any yet held. Much in- 
terest centered in the recognition serv- 
ice, held at the vesper hour on the last 
evening of the assembly, for at this 
service reports were given of attainments 
—314 had registered for class-room 
work, of which 177 received recognition 
for work done, in the form of certificates 
and diplomas. With the singing of “Blest 
3e the Tie,” the assembly of 1924 came 
to a close, long to be remembered by 
those in attendance, who were going 
back to their churches better equipped 
for work in them and with more earnest 
zeal for the kingdom. The strength and 
success of the Ohio assembly is the re- 
cult of the self-denying work of the presi- 
dent of the board of managers, R. O. 
Carver, a Cleveland layman, and W. A. 
Holmes, the Ohio convention director of 
religious and missionary education, dean 
of the training school, backed by a 
board of vision and energy. With each 
and all it is a labor of love, no one of 
them receiving any compensation for 
their services. Ohio churches owe a 


great debt of gratitude to this body of 
men and women. The Ohio convention 
and our national societies cooperate 
loyally with this board, thus insuring a 
success the assembly could not other- 
wise attain. 


The Kansas Assembly 
By U. M. McGuire 

A visitor to the Kansas Baptist As- 
sembly gathers a goodly collection of in- 
teresting impressions and pleasant mem- 
ories. 

Ottawa is the meeting place, and the 
beautiful campus of Ottawa University, 
the Baptist college of Kansas, is the as- 
sembly ground. There is a close and 
conscious connection between the college 
and the assembly. Dr. Warren P. Be- 
han, dean of the college is also dean of 
the assembly, and Miss Edna Umstot, 
state director of religious education and 
director of the assembly, is an Ottawa 
graduate. The “O. U.” spirit is epidemic 
in the assembly, with a constant ten- 
dency to break out on the surface of the 
body at various places. 


The epidemic, however, is one of 
health. There is ne hint of exclusive- 
ness, of discrimination or of attempts 


on the part of the college group to domi- 
nate the assembly. ‘Both institutions are 
everybody’s and the fellowship is per- 
fect. The faculty of the assembly is 
drawn partly from the college, partly 
from the Kansas City Theological Semi- 
nary and partly from other states. All 
parts of the state, from Kansas City to 
the remote northwest and southwest 
corners, are represented by enthusiastic 
eroups of young people and pastors. 

And the young people are so young! 
Seasoned assembly goers are in the min- 
ority. The great milling, yelling mass 
is composed chiefly of first-year regis- 
trants, genuine freshmen, with fresh 
faces, fresh minds, fresh hearts, fresh 
enthusiasms. Look at the comparative 
number of certificates issued upon work 
done for credit; third year certificates 
(diplomas), seven; second year, forty- 
five: first year, 119. These real young- 
sters are the hope of Kansas and of the 
kingdom—God bless them! Just to see 
and hear them makes one want to raise 
a whoop of joy. 

The term of August 4-15 exhibited a 
broad program. The studies in regular 
and special courses ranged all the way 
from the origin of the Bible to social 
service. Teacher training led in im- 
portance and seventy of the certificates 
were issued for work in that department. 
In addition to the regular daily schedule 
of studies and lectures, there were auxil- 
iary interests, such as a ministers’ union, 
a women’s union, a B. Y. P. U. and 
Sunday school convention; a cozy house 
party of W. W. G. girls in tents; a boys’ 
camp marked by a row of brown tents 
ranged along the southern border of the 
campus; swimming, mass games, compet- 
itive games of several kinds between 
teams and couples, amateur baseball, pep 
sessions and stunts never seen before on 
land or sea. 


To take care of all of these activities 
required a faculty of twenty-three mem- 


THE BAPT} 


; 


bers, seven lecturers, and an admit; 
tive force of nineteen persons. F, 
it observed that the registration s}} 
456 “delegates” and 220 visitors, | 
miscellaneous comers and goers ;; 
names never reached the registrar’s| 
Camp Tauy Jones for boys is - 
toy; it is a serious and vigorous co: 
with a definite educational aim and} 
petent management, and it evokes) 
the boys a fine and manly res} 
Camp craft is combined with rel: 
instruction. The boys are held { 
finite standards of work and of co: 
and one of the most inspiring me| 
of the assembly was that in which } 
two boys from the camp stood i 
on the platform to receive certi 
of credit for their camp record. 
One feature was unique, phenc) 
and problematical. On Sunday, A} 
a train load of men and women: 
from Kansas City and elsewhere 
bands and banners. Assembly } 
and Ottawa citizens went forth ta 
them. The whole throng staged a 
about town to the largest auditor? 
the city, where 1350 men marcl| 
for a Bible lesson, while 900 wome 
ceeded to the First Baptist church 41 
same purpose. After the lessons ¢ 
picnic was held in the city par! 
eating, music and speeches. The: 
was enjoyable, but its value to « 
sembly is yet to be assessed. / 
Religion was not neglected in | 
sembly. A morning half-hour fo| 
ship, daily group meetings of | 
people for prayer, faculty prayer) 
ings and a beautiful vesper servicie 
evening at sunset, all contribute 
high spiritual fellowship. ie - 
was kept in the foreground. On 
evening fifty-two new volunteer 
added to the growing army of/ 
Kansas Baptists who have taki 
standard life service pledge. | 


It was a great privilege to live tf 
those ten days together. There isi 
now where the shout of youth rar 
But the voice of God heard there? 
heard hereafter from the lips | 
boys and girls in many lands. / 
Baptists of Kansas in your home:) 
prairies, goodbye, and God abi’ 
you. 


The New England Confe: 


The ninth annual session of te 
England Baptist Conference hi 
cluded at Ocean Park, Me. Ti 
registration of delegates was 10, 
561 from Massachusetts, 25.) 
Maine, 66 from New Hampshire, ? 
Connecticut, 68 from Rhode Isled 
the rest a miscellaneous grov 


seven different states. | 
The faculty was of unusu 


grade, and the class-room wor \ 
tionally fine this year. Ocean ¢ 
noted for its high educational stl 
and the spiritual atmosphere wy 
mediately grips students and Ii 
alike. Rev. E. C. Herrickyammes 
was the speaker at the daily dic 
the Sunday services, and life-w0! 
Between 1000 and 1100 people 
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laily chapel, and the Sunday morn- 
service had an attendance of 1407. 
his meeting voluntary pledges and 
‘ibutions to the amount of $2100 
| made. 

e conference had prepared for a 
ation of 1000, but when it was seen 
this would be exceeded $2250 worth 
sw equipment was purchased. The 
water mark spiritually is the life- 
night, which this year has recorded 
dvance steps. There were five for 
ainistry, twenty-two for missionary 
ce, fourteen dedicated themselves to 
york of religious education, two to 
ues work, one to Y. W. C.'A. 
, one to evangelism, and one for 
tian journalism. The rest of the 
» merely recorded a more definite 
cration or the taking of the next 
in their life profession. 


in other years, a special feature 
the young people are Camps Has- 
e and Judson. There were 147 
y women in Camp Hasseltine under 
ipervision of Miss Hattie A. Manley 
elrose, ably assisted by Miss Bea- 
McIntire and a group of fourteen 
ellors. Prof. Wayne M. Shipman 
alpole had charge of Camp Judson. 
as assisted by Rev. Earl H. Tomlin 
usville, Pennsylvania, and two other 
ellors. Sixty-six young men from 
irious New England states were in 
oys’ camp. This great group of 
vised young people gave tone and 
siasm to the whole conference. 


A Sure Test 

popularity and value of this con- 
e is recognized in no better way 
vy the fact that so many return for 
econd or third year to secure 
1a or graduate. The graduating 
which had completed the three 

work numbered seventy-two, 
1 year certificates, 124, and first 
eople between 400 and 500. The 
encement exercises were preceded 
Procession, beautiful and impres- 
hrough the streets of Ocean Park. 


John M. English, with the dean. 
€ only ones who have been here 
the first in the capacity of instruc- 


new buildings and additional 
lent contemplated for the imme- 
future calls for an expenditure of 
st $25,000. The general assembly 
> the temple is not large enough 
t the daily chapel, and on Sunday 
Ww Meetings are arranged in ad- 
s buildings. The class-room facil- 
ave been outgrown, so that now 
tons are held on the piazza of 
‘alom, in the girls’ lodge, and else- 
to a great hindrance of the best 
It is hoped that the Baptists of 
ngland may realize the importance 
> great establishment, and begin 


port it in a way commensurate to 
ieeds. 


he annual business raeeting Rev 
A; Heath, was re-elected president 
Davis treasurer, C. B. Mitchell, 
‘SS Manager, and F. F. Peterson. 


The treasurer's report showed us more 
than $26,000 received and disbursed, with 
a net reduction in indebtedness of $3600 
The forty-eight acres of land purchased 
two years ago has been divided into 
house lots, the streets cut through and 
accepted, water and light installed. 
Forty-one lots have been sold and cot- 
tages are being erected. Twenty-seven 
acres of this area has been reserved for 
all time, to be devoted to the uses of 
the conference. An athletic field has 
been laid out, and as soon as possible 
will be developed in the proper way. 

The operating budget for the year 
1924-25 will probably be nearly $15,000. 
The equipment budget should be at least 
twice as. much. The only way for New 
England Baptists to understand the sig- 
nificance of this great. enterprise is for 
them to visit Ocean Park during the 
operations of the school. Missionaries 
and secretaries of our missionary soci- 
eties and of the state conventions who 
saw the conference in operation this 
year are impressed with its value and 
predict a still more useful future. 


India Letter 
By W. L. FEercuson 

Things look different to an American 
traveling or residing abroad from what 
they do to one living peacefully in his 
home town in good old United States. 
Missionaries somehow acquire the habit 
of thinking the thoughts of the peoples 
among whom they labor and getting 
their point of view. Only so can real 
service be rendered and the missionary 
contribution to the life of the peonle be 
made in any sense permanent. Some- 
times this is not understood by the sup- 
porters of missions at home, and very 
often it is not understood by our critics 
and adversaries. However, at the risk 
of being called unpatriotic and un-Ameri- 
can, the missionary sometimes feels 
bound to protest the acts of his country 
and to represent the other man’s point 
of view. 

A case in point is illustrated by the 
following resolutions which were this 
week adopted by a very representative 
body of Americans who came together 
in Madras city to consider what action 
they ought to take in view of the de- 
cision of the United States war depart- 
ment to carry out a test mobilization 
on Sept. 12. The proposed scheme may 
seem very harmless to the people in 
America; but it looks far otherwise to us 
out here. It looks like a war-threat, a 
gesture of belligerency and not a gesture 
of peace. If carried out it will but help 
to aggravate suspicions now widespread 
from Japan westward to India and be- 
yond, that America is hostile to the 
Oriental, and the basis of it is race 
prejudice and the defense of it is by the 
sword. I am not saying that this is true 
of my country; but I do affirm that my 
country cannot afford to do anything 
which will lend color to these suspicions. 
It should do all in its power to correct 
and allay them, and to provide things so 
reasonable and honorable that at the high 
court of the world’s judgment its course 
will be understood and approved. 
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Here is the cablegram which was sent 
to the Secretary of War, at Washington. 
The cost was borne by the missionaries 
chipping in. “Meeting American citizens 
Madras protest defense test Sept. 12 
Urge immediate abandonment.” 

And the resolutions in full, which are 
being sent by post to the secretary of 
war and other authorities in the national 
capital are as follows: 

Whereas, The nations of the world 
have not recovered from the disastrous 
effects of the late World War, are suffer 
ing from financial and moral exhaustion 
to an unprecedented degree and are in a 
state of unrest and fear; and 

Whereas, The outstanding international 
problems demanding immediate solution 
are militarism and race prejudice, prob- 
lems which cannot be solved by great 
military demonstrations: and 

Whereas, It is highly desirable that 
the United States should maintain its 
traditions and reputation for peace, 
which we believe are not strengthened 
by military demonstrations, which are 
certain to be misunderstood abroad; and 

Whereas, The recent action on the part 
of Congress enacting restrictive legisla- 
tion against Orientals and others wishing 
to acquire residence and citizenship has 
created deep resentment throughout the 
East, which we believe will be aggravated 
by a mobilization of military resources 
for war; be it 

Resolved, That this meeting views with 
profound regret the decision of the war 
department to carry out the test mobilj- 
zation scheme proposed, and earnestly 
requests the war department to im- 
meditely cancel the order and arrange- 
ments for the same; be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully com- 
mend to congress a reconsideration of 
such features of our immigration and 
naturalization laws as seem to discrimi- 
nate against Orientals as such and to re- 
vise the laws insuring a greater measure 
of international confidence in the good 
faith and justice of the American people. 
Bishopville, Vepery, Madras. 

Aug. 7, 1924. 


Notes from Burma 
By J. Herpert Cope 

Ghandi has publicly admitted he is de- 
feated. At the meeting of the working 
committee of the All-India conference 
his resolutions aiming to bring back the 
non-cooperative movement to real non- 
cooperation were defeated. He is a sad 
and disappointed man but hopes that by 
touring the country and making ad 
dresses he can again win his followers 
But it is doubtful. He asked a great non 
Christian country to do what no Chris- 
tian community has been able as yet to 
accomplish—win by the way of the ser- 
mon on the mount. What will happen 
now none knows. Certain it is the pres 
ent friction will continue and grow, but 
the end one cannot predict. A commis 
sion has suggested that the British offi- 
cers be granted a certain number of free 
passages in their term of service. It 
will amount to an increase in salary of 
perhaps thirty dollars a month. ‘This 
will not satisfy them and some predic: 
a general exodus of Indian civil servants. 


A A ete ef NEES me. 
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Doctor Smith labored in Burma for 
over half a century. His lasting monu- 
ment is the Karen Seminary with its en 
rolment of over a hundred students. But 
his three children have placed in the 
chapel of the Seminary at Insein three 
memorial windows to his memory. They 
were dedicated last month and are beau- 
tiful they say. 

Schools have opened for the year and 
as usual most schools are reporting in- 
creases in spite of some instances of in- 
creasing fees. In fact it is difficult to 
keep up the school staffs to their right 
number. I know of at least two large 
schools this year without headmasters 
which necessitates the missionaries going 
into the class-rooms part of the day. 
Although some headmasters get a higher 
salary than some missionaries they can 
still find more lucrative employment in 
other places and it is hard to hold them. 
3ut these Christians going into govern- 
ment service are making in many places 
small Christian communities where work 
ing is carried on. With their salaries they 
able to carry on self-supported work 


are 
their pastors work among the non- 


and 


Christians in the neighborhood. 


The need of men continues to grow 
more insistent. Again Mandalay is to 
be left with no evangelistic missionary 
since Mr. Grigg must move back to 
Sagain on the leaving of Doctor Mc- 
Curdy. Since the Mandalay man covered 
in some sort of fashion a good part of 
upper Burma it seems an awful pity the 
work has to be closed temporarily. An- 
other missionary planning to go on fur- 
lough soon has been asked to defer his 
going on account of the acute shortage. 
And the women’s committee is urging 
more ladies for the ever enlarging 
schools. 

We are keenly disappointed at the 
small reduction in the debt. It means 
continued reduction of appropriations. 
I guess every missionary wishes he had 
that $25,000 which is to be spent to find 
out what we believe. I think we are al! 
conceited enough to believe we could 
all put it to better use than the com- 
mittee will. It is fifteen years’ appro- 
priations to my own station. My, how 
we hope for a large cut in the debt the 
present year. 


Books for the Thoughtful 
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“The Master,” by J. W. Johnston 
(Abingdon Press). The incidents in the 
life of the Master are retold in reverent 
story form. The play of the writer's 
imagination interprets the incident for 
those whose imaginations are not suff- 
ciently active to recreate the background 
of the original. The stories can be com- 
mended heartily. 

“The Wicket Gate,” by G. A. S. Ken- 
nedy, (Doran). The writer who gained 
so quick a hearing in his “I Believe” will 
add to his reputation by this fresh vol- 
ume. “The Wicket Gate” is a series of 
eleven studies on the Lord's Prayer. 
The freshness, the pungency, the insight 
of the studies will delight while they in- 
struct. The temptation to quote is very 
strong. Here is one: “People who keep 
a registry office instead of a brain and 


Want Ads 


Reliable Information about evangelists or 
singers. National Evangelistic Bureau, 
Parley E. Zartmann, secretary, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. 


Speakers Community Organizers and wel- 
fare workers, with enthusiasm, for a work 
in which philanthropic and Christian serv- 
ice are preeminent features. Address M. J., 
care The Baptist. 


Woman with twelve years’ experience 
wants position of pastor's assistant. Best 
references. Address A. Z., care The Bap- 
LIST, 


Florida furnished cottages $15 month up. 
Board and room $35 month up, cottages 
sell $600. Boating, fishing, oystering. Bap- 
tist, Lynn Haven, Florida. 


Church Envelopes 8 cents per carton, 
weekly, printed. Loose $2.00 per M. Write 
for advance offer and all samples. Dufold- 
Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address Supt. 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


a heart ought not to write theoiogy. 
They make it exact, and therefore ridic- 
ulous. They murder the gospel message 
with the same conscientious stupidity 
that a schoolgirl murders Beethoven’s 
Sonata.” 

“Twelve Tests of Character,’ by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, (Doran). This vol 
ume is the sixth edition of the chapters 
that appeared first in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Doctor Fosdick recalls us again 
and again to the standards and tests of 
the Master, showing how far we have 
drifted from, or rather how very little 
we have apprehended of the teaching of 
Jesus. Many a Christian will mark the 
day on which he reads this book, with a 
white stone. 

“The Minister and His Greek New 
Testament,” by Robertson (Doran). Dr. 
A. T. Robertson shares his ripe scholar- 
ship with “whosoever will” among those 
who use their Greek Testaments. The 
significance of prepositions, the subtle- 
ties of the Greek tenses are discussed 
in illuminating fashion. For example, 
pros followed by the infinitive is only 
very feebly translated by “with’—-“the 
Word was with God.” It signifies rather 
the most intimate relation and associa- 
tion. It is translated by the Latin apud 
and the French chez—“The Word was 
in the presence of God.” Fresh texts 
glow on every page of the book. 

Another recent book by Doctor 
Robertson is his “The Christ of the 
Logia” (Doran). None of the results of 
the critical examination of the text of 
the New Testament by scholars is better 
established than the existence of a bodv 
of teachings of Jesus called the “Logia,” 
from which the writers of the Synoptic 
Gospels drew freely. Doctor Robertson 


brings his brilliant scholarship to bear 


on the questions rising out of the Logia 
in a series of thirteen essays, that put 


THE 


BAPT\s 
| 
the whole Christian world in his |, 
It is hard to select one of ther! 
special commendation, when all a! 
fine. Three certainly are most hel 
“The Christ of Matthew's §Gc} 
“Luke’s Picture of Jesus” and “| 
Picture of Christ.” i 
“Jeremiah, the Book, the Mar’ 
Prophet,’ George Adam Smith (D; 
Those who remember the breathle| 
terest with which they read” Ik 
Smith’s Isaiah, will not be disappy 
in this more recent study. ‘There 
same masterly marshaling of fact 
same-vividness of style, the same} 
ness of spiritual insight. In fact, it } 
as if the author had gained in dep} 
authority since he wrote his hh 
Jeremiah is made actually to live ar): 
and act before us. He becomes a j 
whose mind one knows. | 
“Christ or Mars,” by Wall ¢ 
(Appleton). It has remained for a‘ 
paper man to write the most challig 
book to Christians on war and P 
The war correspondent shows az 
sensitive conscience to the alpb 
denial of all that Christ stood fc 
died for, involved in organized wait 
does many a minister of the {s 
Certainly the church can not lon| 
tinue to have both war and Chri. 
must choose between them. Mr. 4 
book is an excellent textbook fori 
who want to prepare their churc®: 
face the next great struggle of /I 
tianity in world affairs. 
Kirby Page is another writer w) 
a brave word to say about “Wi, 
Causes, Consequences and Cure,” |] 
an). Harry Emerson Fosdick ci 
utes to the book a really great ind 
tion, in which he courageously anni 
that he has changed his mind abo’ 
as he expressed himiself during tl 
flict, and that he “never expects t|| 
another war.” 
“Sundar Singh, the Lion-Hearte\ 
rior,” by Sanders & Judah (Macil 
It is a joy to turn to this simpl|s 
of the life of one of the outsn 
Christians of the whole world—a 'y 
a challenge. No tonic could b! 
bracing to a weak faith than t]3 
of an apostolic man who is goit 
India witnessing, not without rt 
to the unwasted power of a 
Christ. 1 
“Heralds of a Passion,” by» 
Goodell (Doran). A fresh and 
needed study of the place of If 
deep conviction in the Christiar 
an antidote to coldness, indifferei¢ 
sluggishness. The chapters set fctl 
passion of Jesus, the table talk oJ 
the passion of the prophets, the 2: 
of the great evangelists, the pas) 
the teacher, of the church. A e 
deeply spiritual, stimulating bool 


“What Christianity Means to © 
Lyman Abbott (Macmillan). * 
a deeply thoughtful interpretatio’ 
Christian gospel by a great cf 
Not every one will agree with ? 
Abbott in all his theology, but /9 
will be helped to a better realiz 
the glorious heritage of our (1 
faith. Single sentences taken ig 
| 


| 
| 
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/onnection can be found that sound 
| radical, rather dangerous; but the 
| drift of the argument and the 
| effect of the book is to uplift 
{as the Redeemer and Enlightener 
\spirer of men. 

’ Garden of the West” and “Gar- 
‘race’ are two slim volumes of 
| by Louise Driscoll (Macmillan), 
ill prove gladdening and dear to 
‘readers. They are not formless 
lymeless, though they are modern. 
jaye a song to sing, and they sing 
ihat you get both tune and sense. 
riter loves flowers and birds and 
is, and she loves God and sees him 
ivorld. Could anything be sweeter 
{re wistful than these lines in 
ix in Heaven?” 

I get to Heaven 

| little swollen streams, 

Iver, dripping gleams 

den fingers shining in an April 


sun; 
And little boy angels cutting whistles 
there. 


Yellow willow whistles that will pierce 
the trembling air 
With small, sharp calls, 
That will strike the jeweled walls 
And echo, gleaming, streaming in a shrill 
melody, 
Little boy angels, piping joyously, 
Crying, Spring! Spring! Spring!” 
“Women of 1924,” by Ida Clyde Clarke, 
(Women’s News Service, Inc.) A com- 
pact survey of the achievements of mod- 
ern women in multitudinous lines, in 
many lands. Here are brief encyclopedic 
articles on child labor; child hygiene, 
prohibition, nursing. On science pure 
and applied, and all the other topics that 
have drawn the attention and enlisted 
the energy of woman during the last 
year. It is a big little volume and makes 
one proud to be a woman. 


The Crisis in Prohibition 


who are interested in the cause 
prohibition realize that we have 
0 a crisis in the campaign for a 
world. Three things have con- 
il to make this a serious hour in 
se of prohibition. 


The Present Situation. 


me of the states the enforcement 
>rohibition law is beset with diffi- 

Both federal authorities and 
fficials are charged with respon- 
for the enforcement of the law. 
leral authorities work at a dis- 
‘ge when they do not have the 
‘tion of the officials. In many 
there are no adequate enforce- 
ws; and in a number of states 
lic sentiment is inactive and hence 


| 


officials are derelict. 


fond factor is the anti-prohibition 
inda. The forces opposed to pro- 
"are organized and they have 
id of unlimited funds. Many 
bers, especially in the East, are 
| to prohibition and are doing 
‘ng possible to discredit the 
These influences are trying to 
the people with reference to 
ion. They try to make it appear 
hibition is a failure and cannot 
‘ced. They are saying that pro- 
was adopted hastily and only 
‘tive minority of the people. They 
ng to make the people believe 
policy of prohibition is tyranni- 
unfair. Worse than this, the 
nda at home is being reported 
nds of the earth and is weaken- 
cause of prohibition in other 


hird factor, which is the most 
f all, is the apathy of the church 
Says Roger W. Babson: “Many 
ple are disturbed by the Literary 
ote on prohibition showing about 
ent for repeal of the prohibition 
ent, 41 per cent for light beer 
€s and only 38 per cent for a 
nee of the present laws. 

‘Sand others are justified in 
sturbed; but they are not justi- 


fied in being surprised. We figure that 
after a ‘law’ is passed, we have nothing 
more to worry about. We forget that 
‘making’ laws does not make men. We 
need something like this test to wake 
us up. 

“The liquor interests are united and 
active, while the churches are divided 
and asleep.” 

The history of temperance legislation 
has some instructive lessons. People 
are active in securing the enactment of 
a law; but they have an undue confidence 
in law to enforce itself; and so they 
neglect the work of temperance educa- 
tion and agitation. This is the great 
danger just now. The churches in large 
part created the sentiment that adopted 
prohibition. But the churches are not 
active just now in maintaining the public 
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opinion which will hold prohibition and 
secure the enforcement of the law. Pro- 
hibition is in grave danger through a 
false security. Prohibition was adopted 
as the result of a hundred years of educa- 
tion, agitation, effort and prayer on the 
part of the churches. Prohibition may 
be lost on account of the apathy of the 
churches, and thus a hundred years of 
effort may be forfeited. 

The hardest fight, the most difficult 
work, the most critical days, are just 
ahead of us. The next ten years may 
determine the fate of prohibition for all 
the, future. 


There is another reason why this hour 
1S SO critical. The world is watching the 
results of prohibition in our land. Says 
the Westminster Gazette of London: 
“World prohibition, now a real issue in 
every civilized nation, will turn upon the 
results in the United States. Other coun- 
tries will not be able to afford a lower 
standard of sobriety and efficiency than 
the people of America will have for 
themselves.” And from Australia comes 
this word: “The enactment of the pro- 
hibition amendment was the greatest 
piece of humanitarian legislation ever 
put through by government. The whole 
world is watching. As goes prohibition 
in America, so will prohibition go in 
Australia, and eventually all over the 
world.” 


What to Do. 


The churches created the conviction 
which made the eighteenth amendment 
possible. The churches must stir the 
conviction that will make prohibition a 
reality all over the land. Various tem- 
perance agencies such as the Anti-Sa- 
loon League and the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union are actively at work. 
But nothing can ever be a substitute for 
the work of the churches themselves; 


(Continued on page 796) 


FLOSPIVAL RECORDS 


@]S disorganized as a doctor’s desk” —Time was 
when this was Common expression. A patient’s 
history chart was a thing unknown. J But that 
day has long since passed and today no insti- 
tution keeps more accurate records, or makes 
more use of them, than the modern hospital. 
Every occurance, though seemingly insignificant, in the 
history of a patient is minutely, recorded and perma- 
nently filed. Subsequent treatment is based on accu- 


rate information. 


§ The progress in the care of the sick through the utili- 
zation of records is one of the contributions of the 
modern hospital to medical science. 


—- 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 


THE MIDWAY HOSPITAL 


THE MERRIAM PARK HOSPITAL 
General offices: Earl Street at Indian Mounds Park, Saint Paul 
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Between Us 


| Cooperation is indispensable to the suc- 

cess of any project, especially a religious 

newspaper. We quote the following from 

a letter written by a local pastor who is 

anxious to cooperate with us in the work 

of introducing THE Baptist into many 

more homes of our great denomination: 

“T shall be glad to present the work of 

Tur Baptist to the people at the associa- 

tion or see that it is done in a strong 

way. I have the sample copies and will 

certainly take care of the matter for you 

in the way of placing THE Baptist be- 

fore the people and urging them to sub- 

scribe.” 

| How many subscribers to Tue BAPTIST 

are there in your church? This is a ques- 

tion which every loyal layman and every 

pastor should take to heart. (When once 

the people know what THE Baptist and 

lissions contain in the way of denomi- 
national information and spiritual uplift, 
they will want to subscribe for both 
mavazines. The combination subscrip- 
tion rate is $3. You will make fast friends 
by persuading the members of your 
church to subscribe for THE Baptist and 
Missions. 

§ “I appreciate very much your pa- 
tience and your faith. I am glad you are 
willing to hold on and trust us with so 
many valuable issues of THE Baptist. We 
sure want to hold on to you. Herewith 
the check for $5 back subscription. Best 
wishes for the success of THE Baptist. 
Very sincerely.” We are’glad to know 
that our trust in this subscriber was not 
in vain. We assure him that we do want 
to hold onto him. Subscribers like this 
help Tue Baptist pay its way. 

| Song books, organs, Bibles, and equip- 
ment for struggling churches have been 
secured by the mere mention of the need 
in our publisher’s column. Also hundreds 
of subscriptions to Tue Baptist have 
been donated to missionaries, pastors, 
and others in a similar way. We want 
to continue this service because our great 
desire is to help the churches. This is 
your paper. Therefore let us know your 
needs. 


(Continued from page 795) 
and the churches cannot divest them- 
selves of their direct and primary obli- 
gation here. 

Some immediate steps are as follows: 

We should authorize our social serv- 
ice committee in cooperation with other 
religious bodies and the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, to gather the facts 
showing the beneficent results of pro- 
hibition: these facts should then be care- 
fully digested and be given the widest 
publicity. 

Through every means possible, our 
Sunday-school publications, our religious 
press, the court papers and special bulle- 
tins, these facts should be given the 
widest publicity. 

We should have the question of pro- 
hibition presented at all meetings of our 
people, whether associations or state con- 
ventions, and should develop methods 
whereby the conviction of our people 
can be mobilized in favor of law enforce- 
ment. 

Some of the other religious bodies 
recognize their obligation in this field 
and are making provision for this work. 
The Methodists have appropriated $250,- 
000 a year for four years, for this cause. 
The Presbyterian church in the United 


Stone Casting 
“Let us therefore not judge one an- 
other any more—Rom. 14:13. 
NE whose life wends without 
fault, 
Conscious of pure heart within, 
He alone should make assault 
Or condemn a neighbor's sin; 
Cast a stone with force to kill, 
Moved by inward sense of right, 
Laws retributive fulfil, 
Save society from blight. 


But while holy fingers write 
Deftly on the shifting sands, 

Probing motives that incite, 
Stones may drop from nerveless 

hands; 

“He among you without sin 
Executioner may be, 

First to cast rough stones bezin, 
Firm for rules of justice, he.” 


Ah! where are th’ accusers now? 
One by one they swiftly go, 
’Neath sharp conscience stings they 

bow, 
Fierce self-condemnations flow: 
Startled, note the vacant places 
Where had stood their judgment 
seat, 
Dared not show hard, brazen faces, 
Or lift stones laid at their feet. 


Rightly, who can judve another? 
Tudgment at God's house begins: 
Who art thou to judge thy brother 
Stained thyself so deep with sins? 
If at selves more stones we'd fling, 
Love for erring ones would feel, 
Tenderly to Christ we’d bring, 
Who all sinning souls can heal. 
George G. Phipps in Boston 
Transcript. 
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States is raising $130,000 a year fort 
department of temperance and m, 
welfare. Thus far our own denom} 
tion has expended very little in this ga 
cause. 

An emergency is upon us and it nf 
be met. The crisis demands the fuls 
effort on the part of all bodies interes 
in temperance. Inaction on the 4 
of any organization, and lack of u} 
on the part of all, may forfeit the rest 
of a hundred years of toil, sacrifice, 1 
and prayer. 
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Francon Coillard, by Edward shit 
New York: Doran. $1.50 net. 

This is the third volume in a § 
series of missionary biographies.|, 
well-written book depicting the adit 
turous career of a noted African { 
sionary. Such stories are good rean 
for any student of Christian progis 


and heroism. 


The Minister and His Parish, by Hn 
Wilder Foote. New York: Macmillan| 

A discussion of the legal, finara 
business and administrative problen' 
the church, specially suitable for Ji 
copal and Catholic parishes. The '¢ 
would not be of much help ton 
church organized along spiritual line» 
cause the worship of giving is beclok 
by a toleration of such practices as 4 
renting and church fairs. The chae 
upon the minister’s salary and fees,it 
the ethics -of the ministerial profe| 
are good. 


Child Labor and The Constitutio 
Raymond G. Fuller. New York: Tin 
Y. Crowell Company. | 

Is it wrong for a child to perform’ 
ful toil?. If not, what is there ‘0 
child labor to justify all the noise?’ 
any children overworked? Are a 
so far overworked as to prevent It 
happy living, recreation, normal grw 
and education? Do they work 1d 
unhealthy and immoral conditions? \ 
result are any of them becoming stvte 
dulled, diseased and vicious? To h 
extent do such evils exist? Who} 
fault in the matter? What ougl 
be done about it? What cam be 
Whose business is it? What art 
states doing in the way of rend 
measures? What are the schools da 
What can they do? What is the lit 
States doing? What was the lawt 
the supreme court lately pronounce ! 
constitutional? What -was the g/® 
for such action? Is it mecessa 
amend the constitution in order ‘— 
the children? If so, how ought ts 
be done? Calmly, analytically, 
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ly, Mr. Fuller goes about answer- 
ch questions, with a good index, 
jive (surely almost exhaustive) 
jraphy, good print and a readable 
' As you read, you feel that you 
ito be very self-controlled, calm 
sientific, until you come to the 
irs describing the conditions of 
ural and urban child labor, when 


lcontinently explode. 


‘ntee Ownership and Business En- 
3 in Recent Times—The Case of 
‘a, by Thorstein Veblen. New York: 
‘'deubsch, Inc. 


| thinkers read what Thorstein 
, writes. In order to read his 
ition at all, one must think and 
nard; and after reading it, one 
con thinking. Here we have one 
f current—and in this case most 
—analyses of the recent develop- 
of capitalistic imperialism in 
‘a. Cold, competent, devoted to 
‘suit of facts, oblivious to public 
nt, prejudices or consequences, 
vs what “business” really is, how 
| to be what it is, and what it is 
'to be, so clearly and thoroughly, 
'the people ever come to see it 
xhibits it, world-wide revolution 
in. While they are chasing “dan- 
Reds,” why do they not glance 
direction? More to the point is 
- question. Why did he think 
dient to go out. of his way to 
4 attack—scurrilous seems to be 
.cterization well within bounds 
-€ propaganda of the Christian 
? If, as he supposes, 90,000,000 
ins adhere to Christianity, does 
ct to win America to his view 
only insulting the Christian senti- 

the country? Such a course is 
er in elementary strategy. This 


criticism aside, the analysis of modern 
business which he here presents is one 
which civilization will be compelled to 
face. 

Religious Philosophy, by Lewis Guy 
Rohrbaugh, professor of philosophy and re- 
ligious education in Dickinson College. 
New York: Doran. $1.60 net. 


The title of this volume will not win 
the average light reader to its perusal, 
and yet we have read few books of its 
trend that have compelled consideration 
of the subjects discussed in the measure 
that this volume does. In an age when 
philosophical books contain so much of 
the “gospel of mind” so conspicuous is 


Building 


OW oft like children on the shore 

We build sand castles, pebbled o’er 
With shells and seaweed decked around, 
With moat and trench securely bound, 
Then onward sweeps the restless main, 
Undoing all our work again. 


They are not lost, but claimed once 
more, 

Those treasures of the gleaming shore; 

The waves, that seemed to wreck and 
toss, 

Are nature’s toilers, not for loss. 

Each trench is filled, and turrets high 

In ordered ridges shining lie. 


And we may do our work, nor spurn 

From nature’s processes to learn 

That building is of small effect 

Unless the Master-Mind direct: 

That nought is lost that he dispels, 

Though tempests rage and ocean swells. 
—Frances Lockwood Green, in Britjsh 

Weekly. 
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the materialistic trend (though not as 
extreme as it was two decades ago) it 
is a treat to read the work of a scholarly 
author who sees beyond mind and mat- 
ter and leads us to the image of the 
spiritual, the pneumatical. Perceiving 
that the old “atomic” theory of the 
material universe has passed with its 
materialistic conclusions, the author 
brings us to the consideration of the 
electron and concealed jn its mysteries 
he finds energy, and energy is spiritual: 
hence the basis of substance is not mat- 
ter but a spiritual entity. The author 
then shows how the great teachers of 
pre-Christian ages with the exception 
of a few notable materialists, have come 
to the same conclusion, though some 
of their terminologies might differ from 
those of modern scholars. The discus- 
sion complctely reverses the pretentious 
claims of materialists that the essence 
of existence is matter and makes the 
spiritual (an interprezation or phase of 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one. or two lives the rate varies from 
four to elght and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


EVANGELIST 
THEODORE M. 


HOFMEISTER 


SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


e ° e 
Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


9,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes, Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. 5 Monon Bldg. Chicago, Hlinois 


A New Pamphlet, Just Off the Press 

“Modernism in Action’’, by Elzoe Prindle Stead 

If any modernists who chance to read The 
Baptist desire to view the religious and moral 
results of their tried-out theories, they may do 
so by reading Mrs. Stead’s new booklet 
Western Baptist Publishing Co., 115 East 2ist 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Price 25 cents. 


(CouURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. Peo finest enters rate, per 
from actory to your church. ree. 
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energy) the basic reality of all things. 
Special scholarship alone can critically 
measure and weigh the author’s argu- 
ments and position; but we heartily com- 
mend the work to the study of the 
careful reader and we promise him a 
rich reward for his labor, and the labor 
will be everything but wearisome. 


Art Thou A King, Then? by J. Partum 
Milum. New York: Doran Co. $1.25 


An interesting contribution to the dis- 
cussions of today concerning the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The writer deals with 
the gospel facts relating to the birth, life 
and death of Jesus and finds in them 
all the heroic figure of a King who 
achieved the end which he had conceived 
from the beginning. 


Our Physical Inheritance in Christ, by Ken- 
neth MacKenzie. New York: Revell. 


Written from the point of view of 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance, it 
starts with the background of the Bible 
as the inerrant Word of God on all 
questions, the healing of the sick in- 
cluded. The spirit and temper of the 
writer is mild, yet his convictions never 
waver. He establishes first the prin- 
ciple that physical healing is involved 
in the blessings of the atonement, and 
then proceeds to deal with the lure of 
alier. voices which divert the seeker after 
health from the true source of healing in 
Christ. The rest of the book is devoted 
to 2a survey of healing in the churches 
and to a discussion of the problems and 


IT IS ABURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in< 
gurance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 
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perplexities consequent upon the adop- 
tion of divine healing without the use 
of remedies. The book is well written, 
readable, and in the main, spiritual and 
well-balanced. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 

(Continued from page 780) 
wives. The women not only bore his 
children, but worked in his fields and 
performed all other manual labor in the 
kraal, or enclosure in which each family 
lives. One of the first things we taught 
the converts was that the woman should 
not be regarded as a common laborer, 
that, as the mother of his children, she 
should be respected and relieved of the 
burdensome toil that had been expected 
of her.” 

From harem to the footlights is the 
order of emancipation for Turkish 
women. Among the innovations in Tur- 
key is permission for the women to ap- 
pear upon the stage. Formerly the tenets 
of the Moslem religion forbade women 
unveiling their faces to any man not a 
member of their family. 

Castles and palaces go begging in Ger- 
many. No one wishes to buy these im- 
mense houses of former nobility. Some 
have been converted into museums and 
some are used as public buildings. But 
‘t is the out-of-the-way castles sur- 
rounded by great estates that are the 
problem. It is estimated that former Em- 
peror William owned forty castles with 
great estates, most of which are prop- 
erty of the state and which the govern- 
ment will gladly sell if buyers could be 
found. 

The Associated Press reports the 
abolition of the Danish army with the 
substitution of a reserve police force for 
the present national militia as provided 
for in a disarmament bill prepared by the 
minister of defense and approved by a 
cabinet council of the socialist govern- 
ment; coast defense ships and cruisers to 
be abolished and only five vessels each 
under 700 tons retained together with 
small crafts as fishery inspection ships 
with a personnel of less than 200 men; 
the air force to be retained and perhaps 
enlarged. This bill will be presented 
to parliament during the autumn session. 

Many of the states require a literacy 
test of its voters, but New York leads 
in giving solely to its educational au- 
thorities the task of making the test. 
Under the state constitution a voter must 
be able to read and write unless disquali- 
fied solely by physical ability. No per- 
son can enter the polling booth who has 
not completed at least the sixth grade 
of an elementary school course or passed 
an examination given by those to whom 
the state entrusts the teaching of its chil- 
dren and adults. This means that prac- 
tically every new voter will have spent 
some time in an American school room 


before undertaking the full responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. For such instruc- 
tion the public evening schools make 


provision, supplemented by classes under 
licensed teachers supported by private 
agencies such as are represented in the 
New York council on immigrant edu- 
cation. 


(Continued on page 799) 
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THE BAP 


Editor’s Notes on the Test 
for September 28 


REVIEW: OPENING PERIOD OF 
CHRIST’S MINISTRY 
Golden Text: John 3:16 


In reviewing the twelve lessons of} 
last quarter one may take each les) 
and extract from it the essence and \ 
this in high potencies to the mem) 
of the class, or perhaps a better wai; 
to find the unities running through} 
twelve lessons and emphasize th} 
Some one has said that the life of » 
Lord may be studied with great pf 
by taking the seven great events we 
stand out above all the other events, n 
grouping around them all the things |, 
make the life of Jesus so incompar)| 


wonderful. The seven great events\1 
as follows: Birth, Baptism, Tempta) 
Transfiguration, Crucifixion, Resu» 


tion, Ascension. In this series of les) 
under review we have the first thri, 
The Birth 

In recent years the attempt to tr 
religion into harmony with reasoni 
science has led many to doubt the tit! 
fulness of the simple story of the p 
pels with regard to the virgin Dirt: 
our Lord. But reason and sciencen 
too short-sighted to take in all thee 
spective of religion. Religion is a mt 
of revelation as well as of reason. Te 
are mysteries in the Christian reli¢ 
which cannot be fathomed by unil 
reason or by the scientific method. “le 
and blood hath not revealed this 1 
you, but my Father who is in heait 
were the words of Jesus to Peter 1 
he made his great discovery. It is 
this revelation made to those whoe 
divine truth that the church is 1 
When men battle for the doctrine ct 
virgin birth of our Lord they are (i 
militant service against the tenden' 
rob the Christian religion of its I 
right of divine revelation. On the h 
hand we must not lose sight of thee 
that Jesus was born and took his ja 
in a human family and was touched 
all the feelings of our infirmities. 

The Baptism 

The baptism of Jesus was his firstt 
lic act in affirming his purpose to bli 
his brethren in all things. So faris 
symbolic act of penitence could set)! 
that truth the baptism of Jesus was? 
plete. He took his place with at 
other penitents that he might repen'¥ 
them not for his own sins but fc! 
sins of the world, and in that act 0} 
stitutionary penitence he receive(' 
divine approval. 

The Temptation P 

The temptation followed the bet 
because it was necessary for Jes 
suffer in reality what he had symbW! 
in baptism. All the waves and bo 
of temptation went over his head 
wilderness. He was attacked on ths 
of his appetites, on the side of hia 
bitions and on the side of his acquit! 
These are the three short points | 
program of temptation, but they © 
everything. His birth, his baptis! ‘ 
his temptation were all in the line } 
kenosis when he took upon hims¢ 
form of a servant and was made} 
likeness of man. 


| 


vember 18, 1924 

(Continued on page 798) 
-5ur commission on law enforcement, 
od by the national council,” reads in 
J, declaration sent by this commis- 


“as 


bedi by a sense of its responsibility 
quickening the Congregational 
{hes of America into effective action 
ry of the sons of the Pilgrims, to 
fat the present general lawlessness 
lthe widespread violation of the 
lsenth amendment to our constitu- 
| sets before all our ministers and 
thes the following suggestions: 
; the flagrant way in which the 
tzenth amendment is violated by cer- 
classes is a disgrace to America. 
it constitutes a serious menace 
lhe whole fabric of law and 
| since if one law can be broken with 
j\ity, many will take the same atti- 
‘toward other alleged unwelcome 
| ‘He who laughs at the law, laughs 
own safety.’ That in the present 
a peculiar responsibility rests upon 
hurches. The church people, ex- 
ing the majority, made possible this 
‘nd upon them now falls the task 
»ressing the public demand for rigid 
vement. That this can best be done 
‘r ministers giving the people full 
jedge of the facts which will help 
‘rect the widespread misunderstand- 
ignorance of the situation. This 
‘as not put over by a few in time 
, but was in process of going over 
se of the sentiment of the financial, 
‘rial, scientific and religious people 
‘before its actual enactment. In 
of this we may mention that 95 
nt of our territory was dry and 68 
nt of our population dwelt in dry 
and subdivisions thereof before 
mendment went into effect. The 
g situation constitutes a chal- 
Our forefathers believed in law 
der and in democracy—govern- 
by the people. In that faith they 
sd the commonwealth of Massachu- 
and thereby laid the model and 
tion for the government at Wash- 
. The question now is whether a 
ie $0 conceived and so established 
iforce its own laws, and whether 
arches can create the moral sen- 
that demands law enforcement. 
Christianity cannot function so 
make moral men and law-abiding 
s here in America, then it is cer- 
high time we recognized the im- 
e of our religion and quit trying 
t it upon others in foreign lands. 
our religion must work here or 
not work anywhere. If it cannot 
lere, then in common honesty we 
to abandon our whole missionary 
ent and quit exporting to others 
ir use what we are unable to make 

€ for our own. This is the real 
a issue of prohibition. But we 
ith in ‘the faith of our fathers,’ 
istianity, in democracy. We be- 
1 present laws can be enforced 
at it is the peculiar duty of all 
ts to express the popular senti- 
n the churches. Moreover, we 
this situation a reason for giving 
3 to missions but more than ever 


: 


to Congregational pastors, “im- 
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One of the novel ways in which a girl 
may earn money for a college course is 


iy Ss Scri 
demonstrated by Miss Ruth Apgar of CSSENSETS cripture 
Easton, Pa., who earns her tuition as a TE T CALEND RS 
lumberjack on Moose Head Lake, Kineo, A 
Me. The New York Times pictures Miss 
Apgar “booming” the immense logs MAKE MONEY 
downthe: lal FOR YOUR CHURCH 
ake, oo can use — $50 to 
j H 500. ive organization in your 
It is a surprise to some to learn that ren te quickly and easily raise 
daa 'es , oe ° i i Ss 925 & t- 
the First Mormon temple was built at ure Text Calendars. Chorehes the 
& < Yhi ‘ etree 2 -ountry over have been doing it for 
Kirtland, Ohio. In an article on this Spates phe tegek dpatrc rag heen 
subject in the August number of Archi- Calendars sold last year. : 
tecture Thomas FE. O’Donnell, assistant THIS CHURCH NEEDED MORE 
oe 5 : : . “Enclosed find draft in payment for Calendars. 
protessor of architecture in the Uni- Send ee ee ant ia order 
r Ra ee c Pay 2-3 3 ‘é : rs s 4 re. Thisis certainly helpful toa Church 
versity of Illinois, Says: Here at Kirt- desiring to vale Mouey:?—-Slgned V. H., Illinois 
land the religion as revealed by the so- Pian Endorsed by Ministers 
; 2 Minist rywhere endorse our successful plan a3 a 
c ° ca by = 5 sters eve at Ss i 
called prophet, Joseph Smith, took form dignified method of gaising money for the Church. 
its fi ateri x r “he Write nearest Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. Today for plan 
ane made its ae material growth. The and prices on Messeniger's 182 Scripture Text Calendars. 
ulmitr ir activities j sae r For 12 Years Produced by 
c M lation o their activities in the com- MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY _ 
munity was the building Olea house ot 314-324 West Superior Street Chicago, Wlina’- 
worship. Although there are in the world 
many temples, cathedrals and churches 
of architectural and _ historical interest, ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
“pat ‘ en , : fi ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
yet of all these there is none more unique Clarence A, Barbour, D.D., LL.D., 
architecturally Or more interesting his- President, 
torically than the ‘temple’ which these ‘st Prete eps iohiat alters dan Seminary 
25 ot 3 z er Baptist Control. 
Latter-Day Saints built in the little vil- 15th year begins September 16th 
lage of Kirtland, and which may be called 


Correspondence invited. 
the first Mormon temple. The structure 
is still standing in its pristine condition. 
Outside of its local community and the 
various branches of the sect it is little 
known. It stands in an isolated and 
secluded spot, yet on a hilltop, near Little 
Mountain, the highest point in Ohio, 
and but a few miles from the city of President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
Cleveland!” 1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


_ The supreme test of the worth of a college is the product it turns out. The small Christian Jollege 
during the past hundred years has given to America a wealth of character out of all proportion to the 
cost in money. Several of our graduates have been called to lead in the largest denominational 
enterprises: 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods, For catalogue write 


Dr. John Y. Aitchison, General Director, Board of Promotion, 

Dr. Hugh Heath, Assistant Director, Board of Promotion. 

Dr. John A. Earl, ten years President of Des Moines College, now Editor ‘‘The Baptist,’’ Chicago. 
Hon. D. C. Shull, member Finance Board, Northern Baptist Convention, 

Rev. D. P. Shaw, Executive Secretary, North Dakota. 

Dr. J. M. P..-Smith, Head of Hebrew Department, University of Chicago, 


The following graduates are now serving on the Board of Trustees of Des Moines University: 


Mr. C, E. Hunn, Attorney, Des Moines. Mr. E. M. Rex, Farmer, Jefferson. 
Dr. A, W. Tandy, pastor, Mason City, Mr. I. J. Ketman, Business Man, Des Moines. 
Mr. B. J. Powers, Attorney, Des Moines. Mr, Frank R, Sage, Banker, Washington. 


These names and their offices constitute today’s appeal to the youth of today. What the College 
contributed to produce these men, Des Moines University is ready to contribute today to produce 
another generation of leaders. 


= 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept. 23. Excellent equipment; able and progressive 
faculty; wide range of theological study. If help is needed to Pay board, write to Mr. B. 
Pressley Smith, treasurer of the Student’s Fund. For catalogue or other information, 


write to E. Y. MULLINS, President. 


The Newton Theological Institution 
A School for Leaders 


Autumn Term Opens September 24 
Courses leading to B.D. degree. Special provision for post-graduates, 
Many opportunities for missionary, philanthropic and 
practical work. Harvard University offers special 
free privileges to approved Newton students. 


COURSES FOR WOMEN 
A two years’ course in Religious Education is open to women having the 
A.B. degree or an equivalent training. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President 
NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 799) 
“The citizen worthy of being a citizen 
does not need to be told that in using the 
ballot he is exercising one of the highest 
and most solemn duties of citizenship; 
that he, collectively, has in his keeping 
not only the chargeter of the govern- 
ment, but the €ood name of county, 
state and country It is a responsibility 
whose exercise will not be taken lightly 
by any thoughtful man or woman.”—The 

Columbia State. 


A graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, Miss Elizabeth Vilas, who re- 
cently donated a scholarship to the wo- 
man in the School of Education who 
kept herself physically fit throughout 
the year, has accepted a position as in- 
structor in home economics with the 
International Grenfell Association at the 
St. Anthony School on the northwest 
coast of Newfoundland. She left Sept. 
1, going by way of New York and the 
east Canadian coast. Students in the 
school, who are of English extraction 
and English speaking, will receive in- 
struction in such courses as experimental 
cooking, meal service and food purchase, 
methods of teaching household art and 
house furnishing. Other positions re- 
cently filled by the University depart- 
ment of home economics are at Simmons 
College, Boston, the University of Ken- 
tucky, and the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. The new chief of the bureau of 
home economics at Washington, D. C., 
and three specialists in the bureau are 
also from the University of Chicago. 


“A year ago two flourishing cities of 
Japan were reduced to ashes in a few 
hours,” writes Savel Zimand in the New 
York Times. “More than a_ hundred 
thousand lives were lost and properties 
valued at several thousand million dol- 
lars were destroyed. In Tokyo alone 
400,000 houses crumbled to the ground 
or were burned by the vast fires follow- 
ing the quake, and about 2,000,000 people 
were left without shelter Few perma- 
nent structures, however, have as yet 
been erected in Tokyo. The construction 
of permanent buildings began only a few 
weeks ago. Yokohama is still in ruins. 
But the harbor is full of incoming and 
outgoing ships. Our laborers are not as 
efficient as American workingmen. In 
fact, I know from personal experience 
that the Japanese workmen are 40 per 
cent less efficient than the American, The 
only things left for us to do are to prac- 
tice rigid economy in everything, extermi- 
nate graft and work hard. The earth- 
quake has perhaps been useful. We are 
all learning from it. The rich are learn- 
ing from the earthquake because we have 
an old saying in Japan that earthquakes 
shake the money out of rich men’s 
pockets. Especially will we be more 
than ever on the lookout against the cor- 
ruption which had extended far and wide. 
But the earthquake has helped to make 
us more diligent and the nation is grad- 
ually realizing that only a revival of the 
spirit of saving and thrift will enable us 
to face the hardships which we stil] have 
to face.” 


Details of the uncovering on the site 
of Antioch of Pisidia in Asia Minor, of 
the foundations of a large Christian 
church, which it is said may represent 
a successor of the church founded there 
by Paul, have been brought to Constanti- 
nople, Turkey, by Prof. Francis W. Kel- 
sey of the University of Michigan ex- 
pedition which is excavating under the 
direction of Prof. David M. Roberts, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press. The 
existence of such an edifice had been 
previously known, but its date and char- 
acter could be determined only by ex- 
cavation. The church was of the basilica 
type and more than 200 feet long. The 
nave was 160 feet long, measured from 
the middle of the apse to the doors, and 
approximately thirty-five feet wide. The 
etal 


Our Task 


HALL we build a society over 
which Jesus shall be the chief 
ruler, and thus usher in the realm 
of God? (While the great advances 
in the past century were made in 
inventions and commercialism, 
some are predicting the advances 
in the present century will be in 
perfecting among men the ideals of 
Jesus. Then—men and nations will 
live together without contention 
and strife. One race will face an- 
other. ‘Whether Jews or Greeks, 
bond or free,’ and say, “We have 
the same Father; our interest is 
identical.” 


We must grow into the likeness 
of him, whose we are. Within the 
same church, in the same pew we 
shall clasp each other by the hand 
as brothers in one big family, and 
face our tasks with yearning hearts 
that the will of God “be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.”’ When, as 
a unit, we do this our Lord’s Pray- 
er will be answered. 


—Rufus Keyser. 


aisles on either side of the nave had a 
width of 150 feet and were separated 
from the nave by columns. Eighteen 
inches below the floor level of- the nave 
was found a mosaic floor clearly belong- 
ing to a much earlier church. The floor 
contained several mosaic inscriptions in 
Greek, two of them referring to the 
Bishop Optimus, who lived about 375 A. 
D. The floor was carefully laid in small 
cubes of stone about a half-inch square, 
arranged in geometrical pattern in five 
colors—red, yellow, blue, rose and white. 
Prof. Kelsey said: “While the excava- 
tion has not yet been completed, there is 
a probability that the congregation which 
had the resources to build such a mas- 
sive church at such an early date rep- 
resented the principal ecclesiastical or- 
ganization in the city. It is natural to 
suppose that this church organization 
grew out of a group of the faithful con- 
verted by the preaching of Paul and that 
the structure itself may stand on the site 
of the house in which they first assem- 
bled or in which Paul preached.” 


THE BAPTR 


“A pastor’s best two assets are 
pathy and shoe leather, but sometir} 
little tract making the way of life a 
entrance into the church very simpk 
accomplish much,” said Rev. Wm. E 
ton in speaking on the pastor as an 
gelist at the Congregational confe; 
held at the Isles of Shoals. 


A happy hunting ground for scie; 
is found in the Fossil Cycad Na} 
Monument, 320 acres reserved by | 
dential proclamation to protect it) 
posits of fossil plants of the Me: 
period. This is just at the auth 
trance of the Black Hills of Sout 
kota. The Denver-Deadwood hick 
passes the reserve, making it be 


to motorists. This fossil plant beds 
tains perfect specimens of cycads) 
tree-fern type whose trunks, millics 
years ago, in the age when egg-lh 
monsters were still alive, bore fic 
While no open fossil flowers have) 
found, many of the trunks contai/: 
expanded buds, and in other inst 
fruits that had begun to mature If 
fossilization set in. It is thought th) 
open flowers were so delicate in strit 
that when the events leading up tif 
silization started they wilted andy 
destroyed. 


Films illustrating various trade; 
occupations are now being used in St 
for the purpose of assisting class 
the public schools in their eo 
work, and those who have already 
their choice receive valuable vocab 
instruction from the screen. Twent't 
different Swedish handicrafts are I 
trated in detail in this series, whic’ 
includes farming, dairying and fill 
Contemporary and reconstructed hic 
geography, zoology and_ botan: 
among the subjects taught regula 
motion pictures in the Swedish sc 
An investigation of the public | 
courses showed that the audience 
increased 700 per cent in size sin\ 
lecturers began using motion pictuls 
illustrate their lectures. Educational 
are also becoming more and more? 
lar in the social service work do? 
the Swedish churches. 
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The York Association held its in 
meeting at the First church of ' 
City, Neb.; Rev. A. O. Broyles, 18 
Aug. 14-17. Rev. A. O. Broyles ga} 
annual sermon. Rev. J. S. Jones (! 
tavia and Rev. E. Bishop of Cedar Ip 
delivered evangelistic sermons. Mil 
berger of York discussed the eff 
church. State Evangelist Rev. 
Ward of Grand Island occupied | 
Saturday morning. Saturday aftelé 
was in charge of the women, and 1 
day evening was given over to paid 
by W. W. G. girls and the B. Y./ 
The male quartette from Redland 
versity was one of the musical fel 
Rev. T. M. Pyle of Columbus pric 
the Sunday morning sermon. Folin 
are the officers elected: Prof. Hest 
Osceola moderator; Miss Oma L./4 
vice-moderator; O. C. Reichwein) 
prise, clerk-treasurer; Lewis Hi 
member state board; A. O. B 
member nomination for state offi ‘ 
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Rigen INS of Northern Palestine and Phoenicia denuded of the vast cedar forests 
that once covered them. In the foreground is a remnant of the cedar glory. 
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Paste mae Site 


Repairs on the Alvah Hovey Dormi- 
tory in Scott Hall in Tokyo are com- 
pleted. Both buildings now appear to be 
stronger than they were before the earth- 


quake. 


“Two big movie companies are now in 
court battling over which has the right to 
use ‘The Ten Commandments’ as a pic- 
ture title. Which one, we wonder, ar- 
ranged with the original author for copy- 
right privileges?” aptly questions the Gil- 
bert Herald, 


Rev. H. M. Purrington the be:oved and 
faitntul pastor of Mechanic Falls church, 
Me., has resigned in order to accept th 
unanimous call of the church at Warren. 
Mr. and Mrs. Purrington have rendered 
a wide service to the community and 
have also served well the association in 
many of its activities. Their departure is 
ereatly regretted, but they will receive a 
warm welcome in the important church 
at Warren for whose service they havi 
special qualifications. 


One of the principal speakers at the 
fourth annual convention at the Uni- 
arian Laymen’s League held at Niagara 
falls, Sept. 12-14, was ‘Rey. Clinton 
Wunder, pastor of the Baptist Temple 
Rochester, N. Y., who spoke on “Reach- 
Modern Man through Modern 
Publicity Methods.” This Unitarian 
league was founded by 200 men in 1919 
and now numbers more than 12,000 mem- 
bers organized into 280 chapters in the 
United States and Canada. Some of the 
activities proposed for the coming year 
are church advertising, music and budget, 
preaching and daily vacation 
Bible schools, religious education, re- 
cruiting the ministry, social service, adult 
education and the religious hfe oi the 
individual in terms of consecrated citi- 
zenship. 


ng the 


missions 


Rev. Hinson V. Howlett of the First 
church, Atlantic City, N. J., has been hit- 
ting some telling blows recently in the 
interest of outlawing war. In a sermon 
published in the daily press he is report- 
ed to “The churches all de- 
clare that war is useless and must be out- 
lawed; but this is not pacifism. The out- 
lawing of war is anything but pacifism. 


have said: 


Pacifism, as generally understood is the 
personal decision of an individual never 
to participate in war; and such a decision 
calls for a quality of courage that must 
be necessarily high, because of what the 
But the outlawing of 
war deals in terms of states and nations, 
and seeks to bring about a relationship 
1mong the nations that will force neither 
individuals, nor groups of individuals, to 
put themselves in the false light of seem- 
ing to oppose the general welfare. The 
outlawing of war would be the larger 
public decision that war will be no longer 
recognized as a legal means of national 
action.” 


decision involves. 


Rev. Walter S. Reid, pastor of the 
Baptist church at Corona, Calif., is re- 
ported as slowly improving and hopes 


soon to leave the sanitarium where he 
has been under treatment for more than 
a year. 

A liquor treaty to prevent rum smug- 
eling between the United States and the 
Netherlands was signed on Aug. 21. This 
represents another step in the nation’s 
onward march toward complete suppres- 
sion of the beverage liquor traffic. 

Rev. H. A. Archibald, during his three 
years’ pastorate at First church, Nashua, 
N. H., has received 220 new members. 
Twenty thousand dollars has been spent 
renovating the interior of the house of 
worship and improving the basement for 
the men’s and women’s Bible classes. 


America’s delegation to the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work 
to be held in Stockholm the last twenty 
days of next August will meet Nov. 10-11 
at Buffalo, N. Y., for the last time before 
the conference convenes. They will 
adopt the final reports of the American 
Protestant church on the matters of 
practical cooperation which will be the 
subject of the conference. 

Two things have recently occurred 
in France of extraordinary interest to the 
American people, says the Christian 
Herald. Strangely enough the daily 
newspapers have let them pass almost 
without notice. One is the election of 
Gaston Doumergue as the first Protes- 
tant president of the republic. The other 
is the elevation to the premiership of 
Edouard Herriot president of La ‘Lique 
Nationale Coutre 1 Alcoolisme—the 
league for the control of alcohol. A 
Protestant president of the Calvinist faith 
and a premier who is head of the na- 
tion’s dry forces! Surely France has 
changed. Nothing more completely il- 
lustrates the thorough separation of 
church and’state than the election of M. 
Doumergue in which four cures took 
part. 

On the subject of prohibition the cal- 
endar of First church, Atlantic City, 
N. J., quotes the state of Kansas signi- 
ficantly. At the top and bottom of the 
four-page folder appear such quotations 
as “ ‘No repeal or modification is needed, 
wanted or considered. Ease of enforce- 
ment grows with enforcement,’ says Kan- 
sas. Come on New Jersey!” “ ‘Officials 
and private citizens are agreed that pro- 
hibition is the state’s best business asset,’ 
says Kansas. Let New Jersey have en- 
forcement!” ‘“‘Many crimes that are 
common in communities that tolerate 
liquor are absent from Kansas,’ say her 
officials. Why not try it in New Jersey?” 
“Public opinion demands the enforce- 
ment of law in Kansas. Have you ex- 
pressed your ‘public opinion’ to our offi- 
cials?” “Liquor sales are not even per- 
mitted in Kansas on doctor’s prescrip- 
tions. Liquor is an outlaw in Kansas.” 
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A “stale loaf day”’ is to be institute j; 
France in order to help diminish. the Joh 
cost of living; incidentally, it may {e 
diminish the number of dyspepties. ‘}j. 
scheme of closing all bakeries on one hy 
in the week is-already in operatioujp 
Limoges. 


Boy Scouts are to help in promo 
registration and voting in the conieg 
election, as,a means of citizenship trip. 
ing, as well as a service to the natn, 
With the more than one-half milpz 
scout membership will cooperate 2- 
000,000 men who have been scouts Ad 
scout officials. It is work worthy ofhe 
organization that sponsors it. 

The Oil Creek association held its x. 
tieth session with the First churelioi 
Union City, Pa., Sept. 16-18. The ania! 
sermon on “God Commending His Lie’ 
was preached by Rev. A. A. Nellis, js- 
tor of the First church, Bradford, ?a. 
Dr. C. A. Soars, executive sécretariol 
the Pennsylvania State Mission Socty 
spoke on state wide activities of the'e 
nomination. Young people and thee 
nominational program was discussecby 
John W. Elliot, secretary of the bird 
of education of the Pennsylvania con‘ 
tion. Dr. R. M. West, pastor of he 
First church, Lewisburg. Pa., spoke)n 
“Making a Life.” 

A council called by the Knife [ke 
church of Mora, Minn., met Aug. 3(to 
consider the ordination of C. B. Sanc's, 
pastor of the church. Dr. G Aid 
Gordh was moderator and Victor Lar)n, 
clerk. The examination proving sis 
factory, ordination services were ld 
the same evening, Dr. Gordh preaclig 
the sermon. Mr. Sanders was conve 2d 
in 1917 and felt the call to the gold 
ministry in 1922. He attended i 
Northwestern Bible and Training Scio! 
for one and one half years. In theill 
of 1923 he was called to the pastorato! 
the Knife Lake church. 

“Seven hundred Jewish students ' 
doomed to starvation and face the acal 
danger of hunger-death as a resul’oi 
their expulsion from the colleges by}® 
Soviet authorities, according to mr 
mation from Soviet Russia.” says }€ 
American Israelite. “The students ho 
were expelled from the Soviet collees 
because they were of non-proletai 
origin, cannot even visit the kitclns 
which are maintained by the Ameri 
Y. M. C. A. which is open only to te 
lege men. The suffering of this gtP 
is indescribable and an epidemic of ft 
cides is a direct result. A week ag ® 
young student and his bride commit 
suicide owing to starvation. Further!t 
rests of Zionists took place in var! 
parts of the country, according to He 
report. Twenty-seven Zionists were x 

‘ask district; 150 Ive 
pelled from the Minsk district; 42¥ ¢ 
been imprisoned in Winnitze; eigh?? 
in Schmerminka; 500 teachers, profes!" 
and literati face starvation in Kiev 
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lev. C. B. Jackson, a student at the 
Ni ton Theological Institution, is serv- 
nas pastor of the Greendale church, 
Wrcester, Mass. 

Don’t talk about ‘giving’ until you 
12 ‘paid’ God the fortune that belongs 
iim,” is the advice given on the cal- 
far of First church, Atlantic City, N. J. 
fire’s a distinction between gifts and 
id Si 

ev. Milford R. Foshay began his 
vk as pastor of the East Baptist 
Hi-ch, Lynn, Mass., on Sept. 7. He 
-;es to this pastorate from the First 
H-ch of New Haven, Conn. Mr. 
thay belongs to a family of Baptists, 
izrandfather and father were ministers 
1 his brother, F. F. Foshay, is pastor 
ithe Baptist church, Williamantic, 


i 11. 
\-aaeelist E. M. Steadman assisted 
aor W. H. Owen of Deer Trail, Colo., 
nieetings during July. At the opening 
fie meetings there were nineteen resi- 
d members and twenty-one were 
dd, thus doubling the membership. 
{ Steadman also assisted Rev. L. W. 
‘ls, Bijou church, Colorado, and thirty- 
y members were added to the church. 
de came forty miles to attend the 
slices. Several young men _ pledged 
iiselves to the ministry. 
‘letter from Brooks House, Ham- 
ud, Ind., says: “We are in need of 
|e song books for our children’s morn- 
church, which is held every school 
Maing from 8:15 to 8:45. I know 
12 must be a church not far distant 
(1 Hammond that has discarded song 
)s in fair condition which can be used 
yis for the aforementioned purpose. 
@el song books contain children’s 
) s as well as the well-known hymns. 
| is the type of book we desire. We 
¢d not want books that were ragged 
i falling apart.” 
‘he press reports of civil strife in 
ha, which at present seems quite 
jus, have created considerable anxiety 
trding the safety of Christian mis- 
Miries in that country,” states Foreign 
etary James G. Franklin. “On Sept. 
\ cabled to Shanghai to secure a re- 
) as to the safety of missionaries and 
| on property in that section-of China, 
ih is the only general region affected 
tusly by the war where our Northern 
sist societies have work. The next 
}we received the following message 
) Dr. John T. Proctor, secretary of 
¢Zast China Mission, whose office is 
vanghai. ‘We do not anticipate any 
ler. There is no cause for anxiety. 
lire quite safe.’ This information ap- 
{ to all our stations in East China, 
(.t present there are no reports which 
/ WS anxiety regarding our South 
'a and West China missions. Other 
yon boards whose headquarters are 
‘ew York City, are receiving similar 
‘ages from Shanghai. Therefore, 
|: the general situation in China is 
{tless very grave and no one can 
|ast the future, we are grateful at our 
'y to report that at present the mis- 
/T€S On our several fields in China 


juite safe and do not anticipate any 
hare 


| 
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On Aug. 26 occurred the ordination 
of Mr. Weeks, pastor of the Baptist 
church, Fruita, Colo., Mr. McLashen of 
Eckert acting as moderator and Mr. 
Simmons of Montrose as clerk. The 
ordination sermon was preached by FE. B. 
Palmer, Denver. 


The first year of the pastorate of Rev. 
F. T. Klotzsche with the Havana church, 
lll., shows the acquisition of forty new 
members, which brings the membership 
of the church to 400. The annual busi- 
ness meeting reports money in the treas- 
ury of every organization in the church. 

The Chicago Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, beginning with Sept. 9, will hold its 
regular weekly meetings at TImmanue! 
Baptist church, 2320 Michigan Ave., ex- 
cepting on the following dates: Sept. 22, 
meeting to be held at the La Grange 
church, Rev. Eaton B. Freeman, pastor: 
Sept. 29, in conjunction with the Union 
Ministers’ meeting at the First Methodist 
Church and Oct. 6, at the First Baptist 
church, Chicago, Rev. Perry J. Stack- 
house, pastor. 


One of {the jinteresting features of 
Gipsy Smith’s great evangelistic cam- 
paign in London for the coming autumn 
and winter, which the united Methodist 
churches are organizing, will be the fact 
that Dr. T. R. Glover, president of the 
Baptist Union, has agreed to assist the 
evangelist in November by giving ad- 
dresses at midday gatherings at West- 
minster Central Hall. The comradeship 
recalls the earlier comradeship between 
Dr. Clifford and Gipsy Smith at the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall in the Simultaneous 
mission with which the century started. 
There were those who were doubtful as 
to the two men running in harness, but 
they complemented one another and 


-made a great and permanent impression 


the one on the other—whatever happened 
to other people. In the previous case 
it was Dr. Clifford who was the senior 
in age; this time it is Gipsy Smith who 
is the elder. 
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Dr. J. W. (Weddell, who for a number 
of months has been acting pastor at 
Philippi, W. Va., has closed his work 
there and will go to the Albany Park 
Baptist church, Chicago. 


On Sept. 5, at Chatsworth, Ill., William 
H. Lucas was ordained to the work of 
the gospel ministry. Dr. G. W. Taft, of 


Chicago, preached the sermon. Rev. L. 
Ce laylorwot Minonk, was moderator 
and Rev. H. C. Weddington, of Atlanta. 
clerk, 


The New England Dictionary, Oxford, 
in 10 volumes, has recently been added 
to the library at Judson college. The 
missionaries have been Saving for this 
valuable addition to their library for a 
long time. The copy in Judson college 
library is said to be one of the two copies 
in all Burma. 


Rev. Charles A. Davis, a recent grad- 
uate of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
has begun his work as director. of re- 
ligious education at Immanuel church, 
Portland, Me. Mr. Davis is a western 
man, a graduate of Linfield College, 
Oregon. He comes to his new position 
well trained and qualified. The enlarg- 
ing work of the church, due to the mer- 
ging of two Baptist churches to form 
Immanuel church, has made necessary 
an associate to the pastor, Rev. William 
lal Jones. 


On Sept. 7, the Consolidated Central 
Baptist church of Quincy, Mass., was 
dedicated, the dedicatory sermon being 
preached by Dr. F. L. Anderson, of New- 
ton Theological Institution. At three p. 
m, a service was held at which Dr. Car! 
O. Dahlen spoke. Rev. Hugh A. Heath, 
secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Convention, was the evening speaker. 
Other services were held Sept. 9-18. The 
new church building is colonial in archi- 
tecture, of brick construction and has a 
seating capacity of 270. It is modern in 
every respect. The Sunday school unit 
carries out the departmentalized plan of 
religious education, having 
sembly auditoriums with twenty-seven 
class rooms. The cost of the new building 
and site was $75,000. The Central Baptist 
church was organized Sept. 5, 1922, by 
an amalgamation of what formerly was 
Calvary Baptist church and the Swedish 
Baptist church, the former being organ- 
ized in 1889 and the latter in 1885. The 
membership of the two churches was 
small and it was deemed wise to unite 
into one body. The matter had been 
agitated for two years. Rev. Henry F. 
Widen became pastor of the new church. 
He had become minister of the Swedish 
Bantist church in 1921, coming from 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Shortly before the 
two churches united, Rev. Thormas P 
Evans, who was pastor of the Calvary 
Baptist church, resigned, and Mr. Widen 
was selected as pastor of the combined 
churches. His ministry has been most 
successful. The membership has largely 
increased and the church activities have 
been extended. Mr. Widen is president 
of the Quincy Ministers’ Association and 
is held in high esteem by members of all 
churches and the community in general 
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Rev. Virgil K. Ledbetter, who finished 
his studies at Louisville last spring, has 
accepted the pastorate of the Calvary 
church, Anaheim, Calif., where he has 
been supplying since May. 


A movement for the erection of a new 
house of worship has been started by the 
John Street church of Worcester, Mass., 
Rev. W. Marvin Gibson, pastor. A new 
parsonage costing $10,000 was recently 
purchased and the members are raising 
money to pay for it. 


Southern Baptists are busy with the 
task of completing the work of conserv- 
ing the 75 million dollar campaign. We 
note that among other means being used 
to this end is the generous circulation 
among all the members of the churches 
of the official papers of the convention. 
There is no better medium of reaching 
the members of the local churches and 
informing and interesting them in the ob- 
jects of the campaign. 


War and its aftermath is reaping its 
harvest in China, according to Dr. Ru- 
dolph Crook, of Yachow, West China 
Dr. Crook says, “Our province of 
Szchuan has had its civil warfare ever 
since the Manchu overthrow thirteen 
years ago and there seems to be no ter- 
mination of hostilities. Today Szchuan 
is under the control of several generals. 
In larger cities this is true of China. All 
branches of our work, however, have 
been steadily pushed and the church at- 
tendance has been encouraging.” 


Frank H. Smith died suddenly Monday 
evening, Aug. 25. He was for many 
years director of music and assistant to 
the pastor of the First church, Los An- 
geles. For the past six years he had 
charge of the music in the Atherton 
church, Los Angeles. Funeral services 
were held in Los Angeles, Thursday 
afternoon, Aug. 28, and at San Jose, 
Friday afternoon where the body was 
laid to rest. Special memorial services 
were held in the Atherton church, Sun- 
day morning, Aug. “3130 -Dr Wr 
Harper, who was pastor at San Jose 
when Mr. Smith was superintendent of 
the Sunday School, spoke. All who knew 
3rother Smith loved him. 


In reply to a £100 challenge by the 
vicar of Huttoft “to anyone who can pro- 
duce a single text prohibiting games on 
Sunday,” Rev. A. Gray, a Baptist pastor 
of England, quoted in reply Isaiah 
biselish eee SAME Saivehoh imbbgoe Ghyyeny Adeht, 
foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day and call the 
Sabbath a delight . . . and _ shall 
honor it, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord.” The 
term “pleasure” in this text Mr. Gray 
said covered any “games,” in which the 
people of Israel had indulged on the Sab- 
bath during their captivity in Babylon, 
and it was legitimate to apply the text 
to present-day games. The Vicar made 
the proviso “excepting during church 
hours,” in regard to Sunday games, but 
Mr. Gray suggested that they should 
follow the example of Christ, who did 
not play games when he came out of the 
synagogue. 


At the Free Baptist church in Dexter, 
Me., Miss Mildred Thomas, a recent 
graduate of Gordon Bible College, who 
has successfully served this church as 
pastor was ordained to the ministry. 
The sermon was by Rev. C. A. Gifford; 
hand of fellowship, Rev. H. F. Huse; 
charge to the candidate, Rev. C. D. 
Haselton, ordination prayer, Rev. Ralph 
Palmer. Miss Thomas becomes Mrs. 
Palmer and they will settle in New York. 


Ethics for Teachers 


WE BELIEVE that one who as- 
pires to be a leader of youth 
should have, first of all, character 
—that subtle and indefinable quality 
which is finer than the finest deeds; 
greater than the greatest facts, 
which includes, but transcends, 
honor—a nice sense of what is 
right, just, and true, with a course 
of life corresponding thereto; 

Vision—a supreme faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the ideal good; 

Patience—which means the abil- 
ity and the willingness to wait, and 
may also mean kindliness to evil- 
doers, and bearing with the weak- 
nesses of others; 

Justice—recognizing in our fel- 
low-man another self—seeing both 
sides of every question; 

Benevolence—that which helps 
another to help himself—not in- 
dulgence; 

That energy and_ enthusiasm 
which can be satisfied only by see- 
ing ambition realized; 

Service—‘“The power to give the 
world more than I take.” 

And with these a broad educa- 
tion, both liberal and professional, 
as a preparation for one’s life work, 
so that he may do it conscien- 
tiously and with pleasure because 
he can do it well. 

“And it came to pass that after 
awhile the artist was forgotten — 
but the work lived.” 

—National League of Teachers’ 

Associations 


Dr. Max Bernheim has given up his 
dental practice in Chicago to be asso- 
ciated with Rev. and Mrs. A. B. Machlin 
in the work of the Hebrew mission at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Doctor Bernheim will 
conduct a dental clinic as a part of the 
service rendered by the mission to the 
Jews of the neighborhood. Mrs. Bern- 
heim is a trained nurse. These young 
people will take the place of Miss Grace 
Bredehoft who has been obliged because 
of poor health to withdraw from mis- 
sionary service for a year, after giving 
three years of splendid helpfulness to the 
pioneer work of the Hebrew mission in 
Buffalo. With the coming of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bernheim, and the decision of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
to assume responsibility for $3000 to 
$3600 of the budget of the mission, the 
outlook for the work of Baptists among 
the Jews, not only of one city but many 
cities, is promising. 
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Rev. Powell H. Norton, pastor of ; 
First church, Salem, N. J., has been «j 
ed to the pastorate of the Hightsti, 
church adjoining Peddie Institute andy 


accepted the call. | 
| 


‘Thirteen young men were gradu: 
from West China University this 1, 
and about fifty completed the cours); 
the Union Middle School. Many of t); 
have now gone out to teach in 4 
schools of the various missions. 


Pastors’ conferences will occurs 
Portland and Bangor, Me., Sept. 2: 
One day will be devoted to evangel; 
one to the rural church and one to} 
world interests of the kingdom, Am) 
the speakers expected are Dr. Lerr\ 
Dr. Lackey, Evangelist King, Presi 
Carl E. Milliken of the Northern Bay; 
Convention, Rev. Kenneth MacdArt) 
Mrs. Baker. of India, and several ott» 


Rev. and Mrs. A. V. Wakeman ly 
just spent fifty-seven days touring) 
their field in Sona Bata in the Belgr 
Congo. They describe those daysa 
“days of wonderful experience and mi 
victories for the gospel.” Everywlt 
they were received with joy and the jc 
ple listened eagerly to the message. | 
many villages the gospel message a 
heard for the first time and practic 
every such village asked for a teacz 
Although sixteen boys in that gen 
section attended the station schoo 
Sona Bata last year, there are notit 
nearly enough teachers to supply thel 
mand. Mr. Wakeman says, “The pe} 
ask why they have been denied the 
pel all these years. It is a hard qi 
tion to answer.” | 


Mr. W. David Owl, for three yi 
physical director and for part of the 7 
associate principal of the Hase 
(Indian) Institute of Lawrence, K\s 
has accepted the pastorate of the Phi 
ant Valley Baptist church on the Cai 
‘augus Indian Reservation, New Yor} 
addition to his pastoral work he "1 
take the three years’ course of trai 
at Rochester Theological Seminary. 4 


Owl has proved his splendid spirit m 
ability as a Christian leader in a a 
of relationships, including work as Y 
C. A. secretary. He is a graduate olh 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. training scho 
Mrs. Owl is also a trained worker 
skillful in the all-round work of a Is 
ness office. Mr. Owl is a Cherokees 
dian; Mrs. Owl is of the Seneca t) 


Rev. Wayland Zwayer has acce® 
a call to the church at Clarion, Pi 
normal school town. He leaves? 
charge at Ridley Park, Pa., in exce/! 
condition as the result of a four-% 
pastorate. The first two years wera 
student pastor, as Mr. Zwayer enté 
Crozer Seminary upon leaving the a” 
in which he held a commission as CH 
lain. He was only twenty-two v& 
commissioned. During his pasta 
church has purchased a parsonage ® 
exceeded its New World Movement it 
scription. Forty-three have been* 
ceived into membership. His influ 
over young people and his ork 
of them in church activities has | 
noteworthy. 

(Continued on page 820.) 
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Laymen’s Sunday 


(IS new use of an old day is only another way of 
emphasizing the importance of a force in the 
#church which is largely unutilized. It is hoped 
{tting apart one day in the year to the enlistment 
(re laymen in the definite work of the denomina- 
0 lift the level of the lay situation as it exists at 
int a little higher. There are thousands of lay- 
(in our churches like the men in the parable to 
(1 the question was put, “Why stand ye here all 
lay idle?” That question honestly answered 
| reveal a variety of causes for the fact that so 
! men capable of doing efficient service in the 
‘hes are among the unemployed. We mention 
Wo. 
‘st, there are many churches which have neither 
ul program nor a denominational program com- 
‘ing enough to interest practical men of affairs 
2 work. We are well aware of the difficulty the 
‘ge pastor meets in attempting to put on a big 
vam in-his church. If he attempts a program 
overs philanthropy he finds the field preempted 
(ganizations non-ecclesiastic. Masons, Rotarians, 
‘d Charities and a host of other institutions have 
| that function away from the church. If he 
' to social service along other lines he is met by 
‘rejudice of many good people in the church 
‘st mixing religion with civic affairs or with in- 
lial problems. If he is big enough to take in the 
National horizon and hitch his wagon to the star 
iwarless world his dream has a rude awakening 
itriots thundering in his ears the charge of 
cism. Frustrated in these efforts he may turn 
‘ne of less resistance and try to interest his men 
Widing a gymnasium in the church where young 
Id alike may find the facilities for relaxation and 
ein a wholesome atmosphere; but again he is 
td by the expense of the thing or by the fear on 
irt of many good people in his congregation that 
7mnasium floor would be an inducement to danc- 
He is therefore forced to build his program on a 
W Margin so far as things seen are concerned, 
> try to interest his laymen in the things which 
ot seen. This is a real problem in an age of real- 
‘nd materialism when substance smothers the 


‘" Spiritual forces are regarded as so much blue 
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And yet in saying this we do not escape the fact 
that many laymen are not willing to sacrifice their 
personal pleasures and comforts for the sake of giv- 
ing the time, the thought and the energy necessary 
for the accomplishment of certain definite things in 
connection with Christian service. If they stand idle 
all the day long it is because they shrink from the bur- 
den and heat of the day which come with the assump- 
tion of a definite task in the Master’s vineyard. 
There are laymen good on dress parade who wear the 
epaulets of office with all the pride and authority of 
a second lieutenant, but when it comes to fighting on 
the battle front or getting the supplies up to the front 
or doing any of the other things that involve danger 
and drudgery they are found wanting. They regard 
official titles as an honor, not a responsibility, and 
when the honors are being distributed they are al- 
ways in line, but when work needs to be done, sacri- 
fices made and money required they are not so much 
in evidence. 

Laymen’s Sunday is designed to reach these two 
causes of weakness in the ranks of the laymen of our 
churches and remove them in order that a larger per- 
centage of the men may be enlisted enthusiastically 
in pushing the program of the denomination to a 
successful issue. Baptist laymen are organized but 
the organization is very simple and inexpensive. The 
object of the organization is “to add to the number of 
men upon whom pastors can count for continuous, 
effective help in the established work of the church.” 
It is suggested that in the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday three things be done: First, make an honest 
effort to get out to church on Sept. 28 every man and 
boy whose names appear on the church or Sunday- 
school records; second, that the pastor shall present 
on that day the program of the church for the year 
with its goals and also the cooperative program of 
the denomination; and, third, that the pastor’s pres- 
entation shall be supplemented with brief addresses 
by laymen. These suggestions for the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday on Sept. 28 are practical for every 
church large or small. 

Without robbing the pastor of his unique responsi- 
bility as the expert leader of the church we are con- 
vinced that the laymen hold the key to the situation 
as it exists in our local churches and in our denomina- 
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tion. Their hearty and unanimous cooperation with 
the pastor in carrying out the program of the church 
and the denomination, their willingness to follow 
worthy leadership without attempting to be dictator's, 
their fidelity to duty and their loyalty to the church 
will spell success to all the enterprises of the kingdom 
in which Baptist churches are engaged. Therefore 
let us make Laymen’s Sunday one of the richest days 
in the calendar of the year by rallying to the support 
of the cooperative program every man whose name is 
upon the church roll. 


Every-day Laymen 

AYMEN’S Sunday is an institution which we 
44 hope will be observed with increasing interest 
and marked by enhanced value as the years succeed 
one another; but the every-day layman is a _ per- 
sonality touched by the Spirit of God and consecrated 
to the cause of Christ, who repeats his fine acts of 
service as regularly as the weeks recur. He is a con- 
stant and not a variable. His pledges are made and 
paid with unfailing regularity and promptness, his 
loyalty to the work and services of the church are 
always in evidence and he is found at his post as 
regularly as the pastor. Outside of his own local 
church interests his generosity spills over and he is 
found giving time, money and energy with enthusi- 
asm to Y. M. C. A. boards, Sunday-school associa- 
tions and other similar organizations in his home 
city. Then, as though that were not enough of a 
draft upon his resources, he is persuaded to accept 
the responsibilities of some denominational office 
which demands a large share of his business ability; 
physical energy and personal attention. Long trips 
which consume much time are required to get to cen- 
tval meetings of great importance, but the every-day 
layman goes on without complaint even if it means 
the sacrifice of his own business interests for the sake 
of the advancement of the kingdom of God. Often 
he is tried by the picayune patter of small people 
whose business experience is limited and who think 
in terms of pennies and talk in the language of the 
primer when. big matters are being considered which 
call for breadth of vision and dispatch of method. 
He groans inwardly at the thoughtless waste of time 
and money involved in much of the diminutive dis- 
cussion that only adds to confusion worse confounded, 
but he is too much of a gentleman to break out in 
reproof, especially if ladies are present. If he ever 
loses his poise and speaks sharply, it is only for a 
moment, for he soon regains his calm and courtesy 
and takes good-naturedly the unavoidable and bore- 
some discussion that seems to be a chronic part of 
getting religious business done. 

Thank God for such every-day lavmen. We know 
raany of them and honor them highly in love for their 
own sakes and for their work’s sake. Were names 
in order we could print a roster of them that would 
fill THE BAPTIST from cover to cover. Bul we are 
thinking at this moment of one because of recent 
association with him. He is a man past forty who 
conducts a large law practice in a city of the middle 
west. His benign countenance and generous smile 
would give him a passport anywhere. By industry 
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and ability in his profession he is recognized a) 
his peers as a first-class lawyer with all the bur 
he can do six days in the week. But he is not a] 
to his profession. He serves God and practice 
to pay expenses. In his own local church hej 
pillar of strength. The pastor has no better , 
fellow. He is willing to do anything within his }) 
to aid his pastor in making the church as spi{ 
and efficient as possible, and is not above be, 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water to advan! 
ends for which the church is maintained. Hi 
work equally well in office or out of office as he | 
sensitive about titles or honors, and while h 
strong convictions as to how things should be] 
he never pouts or panders to small politics to ay 
plish his ends if the things for which he stands gp 
be voted down. Frankness is combined with fr 
ship, character with courtesy, and humility with 
scious strength. 
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This layman finds time to head up the work 
great state convention as its president, and thi 
no state convention better organized or moved) 
finer spirit of cooperation, confidence and goo. 
in all the work and program of the denomini 
No church politics enter into the election of this 
to the office. It is the loving choice from year tc 
of a loyal people representing a great state. W 
tended that convention in the spring and sa’ 
evidence of wires or star chambers or blogs. > 
tics were conspicuous by the absence of any ati 
to put anything over. It was like a big fami 
union with all members of the family looking¢ 
fidently to this layman for inspiration and guia 
as they faced the problems connected with th 
ministration of Baptist work in the state and i 
world. And he never disappoints them. Hit 
leading in all that he asks them to do, they fl 
with enthusiasm. | 
But as though all this were not enough, our la? 
friend gives days of time to the administration ( 
business of the Board of Missionary Cooper 
The theory that the busiest man in the denomirt 
is most likely to take his task seriously and ex} 
the business of the denomination is receiving # 
proof in the case of this layman. All his fine pw 
of mind and heart are freely given without st.t 
the general work of the denomination and his 
experience is at the service of the administit 
committee. The limits of this editorial space wi: 
permit further expansion. Imagination must | 
the gaps. | 
It is men like this in which the wealth of the} 
tist denomination is found. Money is the chep 
thing we have. We can count money and apa 
its value according to economic standards. BuY 
can adequately appraise the value of our ever- 
laymen? We have dared to single one of the!’ 
without his knowledge or consent for a little edi)! 
treatment not with any idea of putting him 
pedestal as a rara avis, but rather with “ 
that we might see in him the type of many la 
who are modestly and freely serving the Lord ash 
chief business and following their profession or rn 
as a side issue. " 
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f:SE words the 
pristians in Smyrna, by the author 
t Reyelation—the same Smyrna in- 
\ich so short a time ago the vora 
q Turkish armies swarmed to its 
\ all. 
) Smyrna Christians had suffered 
ere to suffer the triple tribuiation 
jverty, reviling and imprisonment. 
( the heights of the city the brow oj} 
‘ll was encircled by a dazzling white 
(ay of quartz and a crest of white 
p2 buildings. The effect of this 
Int eminence from the harbor was 
tf a crown upon a noble headland, 
ide of the city and of the sea, The 
het the letters to the seven 
fies Of Asia had heard of the tribu- 
# of the Smyrna Christians, and he 
| something of their city’s topo- 
[cal crown, “Be faithful unto death, 
‘hrist will give you a crown of life.” 
} “crown of life” here suggested by 
sn to the Smyrna citadel is not a 
¥ which is to be added to life when 
ended, but it is the crowning re- 
| that life itself, growing out of it, 
il Patt of it, a part of it as the 
\-like citadel of Smyrna was the 
‘of its existence, the result of a 
|; city which had endured wars and 
lation and which through courag¢ 
ursistence had revived and evolved 
Isher citadel. The faithfulness to 
{the Smyrna Christians are exhort- 
‘more than tenacious adherence to 
yiction that the Christian way was 
jle way despite persecution of the 
| 21s of Christ; it was an act of inner 
) and outer reliability which would 
these poor disciples to withstand 
land imprisonment as certainly as 
}. withstands the tempest, because 
joyalty was a part of their Chris- 
ture. 
\Loyalty, Law and Love. 
jhe city-crown was the glory oi 
,a, and the crown of life the reward 
| persecuted. Smyrneans, so ioyalty 
| Christian church by its members, 
th thick and thin, to Christ and to 
mother, will bring an ultimate 
| beyond all present computation. 
‘y is the principle of associated 
is and differs somewhat from 
d love. Law is the governor of 
al objects; it holds the stars in 
>urses. Love is the principle gov- 
| the individual consciousness: it 
‘t person’s mind to the object o/ 
iniration. But loyalty is the prin- 
\y which groups of persons cooper 
‘voluntary activity; it is a greater 
‘le in some respects than either 
love, for it includes the possibility 
‘1, and yet is powerful when love 
be enfeebled. It is the supreme 
ile of the adherence of nations to 
\S0vernments and of voluntary 
: to their agreements. Without it 
ip ia or any federation would 
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BY CLARENCE M. GALLUP 


Ac this season of the year when 

the churches are rallying their 
forces for another year of intensive 
work we take pleasure in giving to 
our readers the benefit of a mes- 
sage which made such an impres- 
sion upon the congregation to 
which Dr, Gallup ministers that it 
was ordered printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed among a 
larger circle of friends. Loyalty to 
the local church of which we are 
members cannot be overdone. 


fall to pieces over night. Home, business, 
church, all depend on loyalty for their 
stability and success—loyalty when dis- 
agreeable things occur, loyalty when 
opinions differ, loyalty when members 
disappoint, loyalty when dangers impend 
The Christian church not only is no ex- 
ception to this rule, but ought to be the 
preeminent example in its fulfillment, 
since the church is the chief exponent of 
the life abundant that now is, as well as 
of that which is to come. 
The Expression of Loyalty. 

In what then, does loyalty to th 
church express itself? 

Loyalty to the church will express itself 
in thoughtful concern for the church. 

There is danger from wrong 
thinking than from not thinking at ali, 
One might say, even, that there is less 
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danger from sinning than from not 
thinking. The impulsive Peter who de- 
nies his Lord may quickly return to 


allegiance and build his church; the pas- 
sionate Magdalene may fall, and yet soon 
seal her permanent repentance with the 
flow of her tears on the feet of Jesus. 
These are better disciples if the end than 
any self-righteous Pharisee whose per- 
fections are but a hemisphere, and who 
concerns himself not at all about the 
other half of his world, his neighbors. 
It is safer to eat food with some germs 
in it than to eat no food at all. Stagnant 
water breeds death; only agitated waters 
like Jordan and Bethesda bring cleansing 
and healing. 

Think about your church, its needs, its 
assemblies, its solemn feasts. I have 
time to touch upon but one of these— 
the assembly of the members. “Forsake 
not the assembling of yourselves togeth- 
er, as the manner of some is,” exhorted 
the apostle. Few church members realize 
the power there is in the complete rally 
weekly of all or nearly all of its forces. 
What general could fight his battles with 
half of his men on leave? What leader 
can consolidate his advantages with most 
of his officers in absence? At all impor- 
tant times they are called to the colors 
and held there. What church can pros- 
per or advance or gain its objectives if 
the modern and frequent practice of sev- 
eral months’ absence, followed by regu'ar 
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Loyalty to the Church 


“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life.”—Rev, 2:10. 


week-end absences for a month or two 
more, on the part of its leaders, is con 
tinued? The church is not a comfort- 
able luxury, like one’s library or club, to 
be enjoyed when convenient. It is an 
assembly of those called out to a task 
(ecclesia), It takes many pieces of wood 
or coal to make a good fire; a few will 
blaze but feebly and then go quickly out. 

Loyalty to the church implies unselfish 
help. 

This phase of loyalty involves more or 
less of the practice of sacrifice. It means 
the establishment of the church at the 
forefront of our affections, close after the 
place occupied by our families. 

In an old church covenant with which 
I was familiar in my boyhood, there was 
a sentence which ran as follows: “We 
agree to give to the church a sacred pre- 
enunence over all institutions of human 
Now we all understand that the 
family is an institution of divine origin, 
and that the first altars were the hearth- 
stones of humanity. But does not th: 
church come next? Is family life pure, 
is business honest, is property safe in 
any community where the church is not 
eminent in the minds of the people as 
well as in the architectural skyline of the 
community? The great cathedrais of 
Europe did not save Europe to Chris- 
tianity in dark times; but the love of the 
people, both rich and poor, for worship 
therein, was responsible to a great de- 
gree for the salvation of Europe. The 
Oriental, when LQELECOSt  OLeias 
pagoda, replies, “We do not know now 
what it cost; we never keep account of 
what we give to our God.” 

The Widow’s All 

The house of worship of the church re- 
ferred to at the beginning of the forego- 
ing paragraph was made possible by the 
mortgage upon two dwellings of one of 
its older members, who thus provided 
the final funds needed. When asked how 
he could justify a heavy lien on the only 
property he owned, in order to complete 
a church edifice, he replied, from the 
Psalms, “The Lord loveth the gates «af 
Zion more than all the dwellings of 
Jacob.” Most of us give the church our 
last dollar, our last effort, when all else 
The widow who cast 


origin,” 


asked 


has first been done. 
in her mite was not commended because 
the proportion was greater to her income 
than the gift of the rich to theirs, but 
it was all her “living.”’ To have been all 
her “living” was greater than to have 
been all her money. 

This duty is never done—that of serv- 
ice to the church. We exist from day to 
day because the planets in their wheeling 
courses can be depended on with abso- 
lute regularity. There are but a few 
celestial luminaries liberated for meteoric 
careers in the heavenly galaxy. Most 
Christians should be on the job all the 


time. Only a few are ordained to bh 
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comets, and, with brilliance and speed, 
to dash hither and yon. If the freedom 
of comets was granted to many Christian 
workers, the kingdom of Christ would 
go to smash, as would the cosmic order 
if there were many comets. 

Only the sincerest duties to health and 
family should detain church members 
from their tasks. In the first and small- 
est church I served, a washerwoman 
regularly would come to prayer-meeting 
after a wearisome round of toil. She 
always went to sleep, and she always 
apologized; but we told her to keep on 
coming. In the largest and wealthiest 
church I ever served, a leading and 
wealthy citizen who was a member, al- 
ways excused himself at 7:45 o’clock 
when he had guests to dinner on prayer- 
meeting night, and went to his church 
meeting, often in his dress suit, after 
which he returned to his guests. This is 
the type of loyalty which in the long run 
builds a church. Yet it is to be feared that 
most householders consult the pleasure 
of their guests on church day rather than 
the needs of the work of the kingdom. 


The Spiritually Avaricious. 


The Psalmist on one occasion (Ps. 10-3 
R. V.) wrote as follows: “The covetous 
renounceth the Lord.” Covetousness is 
avarice. In the New Testament covet- 
ousness is ranked with idolatry and 
social looseness. In religion there is 
such a thing as spiritual covetousness, 
that is, the avarice of mind which con- 
siders the wish, or what-not of one’s own 
mind as more worth seeking than the 
will of God. “The covetous of his own 
will, renounceth the Lord.” There is 
more hope for an honest atheist whio 
wishes that he might find God, but is un- 
able to do so, than for him who has 
known God and believes, yet follows his 
own sweet will. The atheist will enter 
the kingdom ahead of the spiritually 
avaricious. It is much needed that Chris- 
tian people shall at last come to learn 
that only those are Christ’s friends, who 
do the things he has asked them to do. 
Therefore, 

Loyalty to the church implies devotion to 
Christ. 


Money Should Glorify Christianity. 


Christ has plenty of sympathy for our 
physical life. He fed five thousand peo- 
ple with real bread and fish. Most of his 
recorded wondrous works were miracles 
of healing. He celebrated a supper be- 
fore he consecrated his apostles and 
reconciled them to his death. 


Christ has sympathy with our need of 
money; but all money, even that which 
is used on ourselves, should glorify our 
Christianity and thus our Christ. The 
magi from the East had doubtless saved 
up money with which to travel, but when 
they came where Jesus was, they opened 
up their treasures and presented to him 
gold, frankincense and myrrh. It was a 
tremendously expensive thing which the 
woman bought for three hundred pence, 
a year’s living for her—a cruse of ala- 
baster full of costly ointment; but she 
bought it for Jesus; and though Judas 


complained at the waste, Jesus said that 
when many other things in his life were 
forgotten, this should be remembered 
and told—because it was for the purpose 
of glorying him. The rich young ruler 
who came asking for eternal life was a 
charming character, but he was left be- 
hind and forgotten because he wanted 
to use his position to secure something 
glorious for himself. He might have 
been willing to part with his money to 
get eternal life, but when Jesus asked 
him to give it away that he might be 
free to go about with Jesus to glorify 
him, he could not do it. 

Christ has sympathy with the vocations 
of his disciples; he himself for many 
years was acarpenter. But vocations are 
only a means to an end, and in that end 
the claims of the kingdom are para- 
mount. In those last days of Jesus on 


Faith 


ORD, give me faith!—to live 
from day to day, 

With tranquil heart to do my sim- 
ple part, 

And, with my hand in thine, just 
go thy way. 


Lord, give me faith!—to trust, if 
not to know; 

With quiet mind in all things thee 
to find, 

And, child-like, go where thou 
wouldst have me go. 


Lord, give me faith!—to leave it 
all to thee, 
The future is thy gift, I would not 
lift 
The veil thy love has hung ’twixt 
it and me. 
—John Oxenham. 


the shores of Galilee, when Peter had 
come in from® fishing, and after he had 
secured a net full of fishes by the Mas- 
ter’s help, Jesus said to Peter on the 
spot: “Peter, Peter, do you love me 
more than these nets? —To which the 
fisherman Peter replied, “Yea, Lord, 
thou knowest that I love thee?” “Then,” 
said Jesus, “feed my lambs.” Without 
explaining the reason for his repetition 
of the question, Jesus asked again, 
“Lovest thou me?” This time Peter re- 
plied with a litthe more assertiveness, 
“Vea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee.” Jesus then said to Peter, “Tend 
my sheep.” And still a third time Jesus 
said to Peter, “Simon, son of John, lov- 
est thou me?” Peter then was grieved be- 
cause he had asked him three times if he 
loved him. So he thus replied: “Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowesi 
that I love thee.” Jesus said then to 
him, “Feed my sheep.” This was Jesus’ 
way of impressing upon Peter that 
loyalty to him should precede all con- 
sideration of vocation. 


Devotion to Christ on the part of the 
Christian will take care of all else in the 
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relation of the latter to the church. 
ium enough and he will show you, 
when, and where to go and what to 5 

The crown ot life is given to | 
who endure to the end. There is nij 
charge in this war. Christians are | 
released from concern and helpfu 
even when their bodies are weary 0) 
not let them come to church. Th 
crease of worldly responsibilities o4 
care of a large family are not altog] 
obstacles to the work of a Chri| 
There is always a prayer and a 5 
deed and a plan for improvement} 
can be oftered by the care-burdened | 
ness man. There are always the hij 
hold altar, and encouragement tc} 
children to follow Christ, and the | 
ence in the neighborhood which | 
mother of a family can achieve i1 
midst of her brood. 


The Real Fundamental. 


Endurance to the end is the wor! 
all who ever undertake. Any man) 
ting his hand to the plow and los 
back is not fit for the kingdom of} 
The end, the completion of anyfi 
alone can save the thing. A fraj 
never is a whole. No nine-tenths't 
combination will ever open a 3 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, wii 
thy mind, and with all thy stre; 
This is the first and greatest comrit 
ment (and, of course, the real “fi 
mental”). 

A few years ago the newspaper) 
lated that at Indianapolis in the 500h 
race of automobiles, Ralph Dell 
took the lead at the start and he 
He broke every world’s record up t! 
miles. He reached 495 miles, ani 
nearest rival was ten miles behind! 
Then his engine began to fail. Halix 
round on the next to the final 1a)! 
one remaining cylinder sputtered iti 
gasp. Within sight of the goal and/ 
the race almost won, the disablec( 
was pushed from the track. He hai 
the contest, for no race is ever wot 
til the tape is crossed. | 


The Main Problem. | 
{ 


The main problem in all our chu 
is to keep people alert and active. | 
cently some one wrote as follows, “Te 
one is asking, ‘What is the matter / 
the churches?” ‘What is the matter” 
the churches?’ Newspaper article! 
published on ‘What is the ie 
the churches??; and the echo ams 
‘The churches.’ ” 

It is said that Horace Greeley 
noted editor, often was asked for a’! 
from many kinds of sources. On on¢ 
casion a committee from 4a decl! 
church wrote to him saying that ? 
church had “tried everything 1 i 
think of to revive the dying institut! 
hot suppers, bazaars, concerts, ef 
sions, etc., and had failed.” What wt 
he recommend that they try next? 
replied, “Try religion.” 
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“There is no revenge so comple 
forgiveness.” 


| ite 20, 1924 


CH has been written concerning 
he rural church problem, but we, 
| ptists, ought to realize how serious- 
jis affecting our own denomination. 
(problem itself is fairly well under- 
| but we have not given enough at- 
yn to solving it. There are many 
2 and ministers who are not yet 
szant of the difficulties which pre- 
iso many of our town and country 
thes from holding on to the life 
| once had; consequently a restate- 
; of the problem will not be amiss, 
freeeh knowledge of it is necessary 
are to think constructively. 

yfting of country population city- 
j Forty-eight of the eighty-two 
jies in Michigan, fifty-six of the 
11 Illinois lost in their rural popula- 
in the last ten years. Other states 
| similar results. This means that 
1 of our Baptist members are leay- 
he country church. 

Jumunity church agitation. Farm 
|s are continually telling of success- 
anion, federated or community 
Ihes. “One church for a commun- 
ithey say. Many of our erstwhile 
ists are spending much of 'their 
ly advocating them. Would these 
| people put that enthusiasm into 
i Baptist church many of these or- 
ations would not lose their identity 
‘efulness in the future. Much can 
din favor of the community church, 
vefore giving up our own church 
ight to understand thoroughly into 
we are going. 

_ Supplementing the Salary. 

| inadequate salary. Many of our 
3t churches, because of their small 
»ership, cannot pay salary enough to 
a minister unless he is one who 
> do extra work during the week 
ius neglect his pastoral duties. Men 
‘rained and capable are paying for 
‘education and they feel that they 
be recompensed. Many are getting 
stable salaries in the cities and 
_ towns. 


vttual life dead. There was a time 
the church was the only organiza- 
hat afforded a relief from the hard 
of the farm. It is now possible 
t anywhere and to any form of 
-ment or relaxation because of bet- 
insportation facilities. The church 
) show action to attract. We ven- 
to say that the average church 
er has not spoken to any one about 
ul’s welfare in months. Vital Chris- 
‘has not been revealed to him 

a Way as to make him enthus- 
about it. The joy of giving has 
Iways found root. Retired min- 
and students willing to work for 
t nothing have deadened many a 
4 Dancing, theater-going and card- 
g have been the only sins the 
elist has touched on in his spas- 
Visits, 
& of appreciation by our city 
ses of the difficulties in rural 
‘és. Most of our boards are made 
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By GEORGE W. LAWRENCE 


up of city men and women, and many 
of these good people think because they 
once lived in the country or held a 
country pastorate years ago, they are 
now well acquainted with rural life. Prob- 
ably it would be unfair to say that these 
men and women have not read a book 
in five years on the results of research 
work done by students of rural life, but 
it is just to say that there is too often 
a lack of sympathy with the work that 
must be done to build up our weakened 
organizations. 

Unsympathetic attitude toward our 
young people. Any one dealing kindly 
with our youth realizes that they do 
think of God. But finding fault with 
the general thoughtlessness of our young 
men and women does not win them to 
the church. Any sympathetic worker 


HILE the cobbler mused there 
passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving 


rain. 

He called him in from the stormy 
street, 

And gave him shoes for his bruised 
feet. 

The beggar went and there came 
a crone, 

Her face with wrinkles of sorrow 
sown. 

A bundle of faggots bowed her 
back, 

And she was spent with the wrench 
and rack. 

He gave her his loaf and steadied 
her load 

As she took her way on the weary 
road. 


Then to his door came a little child, 

Lost and afraid in the world so 
wild. 

In the big dark world. Catching 
it up, 

He gave it milk in the waiting cup, 

And led it home to mother’s arms. 

The day went down in the crimson 
west, 

And with it the hope of the Blessed 
Guest, 

And ‘Conrad sighed as the world 
turned gray; 

“Why is it, Lord, that your feet 
delay? 

Did you forget that this was the 
day?” 

Then soft in the silence a voice he 
heard: 

“Lift your heart, for I kept my 
word; 

Three times I came to your friend- 
ly door; 

Three times my shadow was on 
your floor; 

I was the beggar with the bruised 
feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless 
street.” 


—Edwin Markham. 
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The Rural Church Problem 


among our representative young people 
can tell how their every effort to do 
something in the church has been 
squelched by a group of possibly well- 
meaning but nevertheless unappreciative 
older members. These young people 
who, trying to find themselves, are op- 
posed on all sides soon become dis- 
gusted and lose interest in the church. 
This is a serious aspect of the rural 
church problem and yet ought to be one 
of the easiest to solve. 

The rural church problem cannot be 
considered without taking into account 
rural credits, transportation, marketing, 
schools and rural health; but we shall 
try to confine ourselves to the six prob- 
lems mentioned. 


Four-Fifths are “Stay-at-Homes.” 


The shifting of the rural population 
is a fact. to which we must adjust our- 
selves. But we forget that there con- 
tinue to live in the country a vast num- 
ber of people untouched by the church. 
Only about one-fifth of the rural popu- 
lation attends church. This gives us 
some light on our task. Let us cease 
talking about our members moving away 
and ask God to help us to have more 
zeal to go out and win some of these 
strangers to our Master. The solution 
to this problem is to get closer to our 
Lord and realize the value of his saving 
power. It seems trite to say this, but 
it is difficult to see what else can make 
us interested in our fellowmen. Our 
fraternal organizations create some de- 
sire to help in illness and death and also 
to better material conditions. But we 
who are interested in the church know 
Christ the world’s Redeemer, and we 
have experienced that joy which he has 
given, and so could better comprehend 
the pleasure and know the helpfulness 
brought about in proclaiming to others 
the Good News. This interest will take 
not only the form of personal soul win- 
ning, but will also assert itself in urg- 
ing us to aid our neighbors through 
friendliness and cooperation. If our 
prayer life, Bible reading, preaching and 
teaching create this interest, then this 
part of the problem will be on the 
road to solution. If our knowledge of 
Jesus helps us to have more sympathy, 
more kindness, and enables us to be a 
little more charitable, then we shall win 
our neighbors to our Lord and their 
Lord. It is difficult to tell how all this 
can be brought about apart from a closer 
fellowship with the Son of God. The 
people are in the country; they do be- 
lieve in God and we, through a_per- 
sonal interest, must tell them of the 
Christ, and let them see by our actions 
that we mean what we say. The profes- 
sional evangelist may help a little, the 
minister may make his contribution to 
the work, but only a rededication of each 
individual Christian will save our 
churches. 

There are many Baptists who are 
lamenting because of the increasing num- 
ber of our churches which are becoming 
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federated or absorbed into other denom- 
inations. The large number is discon- 
certing to all of us, but many of our 
Baptists do not do a thing to help their 
church survive and yet in its last dying 
stages when the few energetic ones, 
eager to see it live, suggest as a last 
resort the federation idea, they object 
most strenuously. On the other hand 
if many of the advocates of the com- 
munity church would put all their en- 
thusiasm into their own church, that 
church would take on new life. 


Much has been said about the one- 
church-to-a-community idea, but it is 
not the whole solution. Baptists have 
been too willing to give up their church 
because they believed they were helping 
in solving the problem, but too often 
they have not been acquainted with what 
was involved in the surrender of their 
identity. A close study of any form of 
the community church will show it is 
not always successful. But that may 
be because many community churches 
have not -had a fair trial. “They have 
been made up of groups whose religious 
zeal has become just about dead. It has 
proved, however, in many cases the 
maintaining of a church in that com- 
munity. So a community church suc- 
ceeds not because it is a community 
church but because of the desire of its 
members to work together. Some of 
entered into some 
rather than ‘pass out of 
existence, and the loyalty of many of 
these people to their own denomination 
can never be condemned, and that loyal- 
ty is shown by the continuance of mis- 
sionary funds going through their de- 
nomination. So no one ought to con- 
demn nor advocate this type of church 
until all the facts in the case are known. 


our churches have 
combination 


The spiritual life of many of our Bap- 
tist churches has become deadened be- 
cause some members thought that the 
Christian life was only serving others. 
No one will long serve others unless 
1e gets a supply of that dynamic power 
which comes from hearing or reading 
he messages of Christ. The church must 
be the power-house where every one 


can get and keep alive that desire. But 
the preaching and teaching of a church 
must have an inward effect as well as an 
outward one. One class of members has 
been satisfied with the subjective phase 
of Christianity. As long as their own 
hearts were warmed they did not care 
about any one else. The other class 
has thought only of the objective aspect 
of our Master’s teaching and as a result 
there has been disagreement. The 
true mission of the church will be ful- 
filled when a man can go into a house 
of God and get that soul food which will 
make him know that God loves him, and 
at the same time create a desire to go 
out and have courage to be charitable to 
his neighbor, and help him to be happy 
and to know Christ. We have both types 
in our churches. Each thought he was 
correct and the other wrong. Both must 
realize that Christianity embodies these 
two principles. Our Baptist churches 
which are getting this knowledge are 
continuing to live. 

Because a Baptist lives in the city 
does not mean that he knows nothing 
of modern rural life, and yet in many 
cases it means that very fact. If we 
could get our boards to study the prob- 
lem in the country, they could much 
more wisely dispense state mission funds. 
Again and again the chairmen of our 
town and country church committees are 
men who probably lived in the country 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. They 
try to be sympathetic but they just do 
not know the situation, nor will they 
take time to read on the subject. If 
our denomination is to make any at- 
tempt to do the task confronting it in 
our rural churches, then our city churches 
from whence come so much missionary 
money and so many members of our 
boards, must have a chance to hear of 
the work being done and that which 
needs to be done in the future. It would 
be a kind act and a beneficial one for 
a city pastor to invite some rural pastor 
to be present at his prayer meeting and 
tell of the work this toiler in the country 
is trying to do. It seems too much to 
ask them to exchange pulpits occasion- 
ally. 


Silent, alone, unsearchable, 
They fill me with holy awe, 


And a finger tracing the law. 


They give with a prodigal hand, 
That wind through a goodly land, 


The dog-wood tree’s wild flower, 


Their song is the call of a bird, 


The bells of the grazing herd, 


OE the great hills hoard their mysteries, 
They hide the lair of the storm, 

They guard the keep where the canons sleep, 
And the haunts where the glaciers form; 


For the great hills stand with a glory grand 


But these little hills—oh, I love them well— 
Their watered vales and their rugged trails 
Pictures framed by the narrow gaps, 


Shadows the same and colors that flame 
And change with the shifting hour. 


They sing all times—these little hills, 


The rune of the brook and waterfall hook, 


These Little Hills 


BY MYRTLE ROMILU 


These little hills are kneeling hills— 
It must be their answered prayer, . 
That Peace in her white, broad robes of light 
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The farmer has been hard press, 
nancially, and no one ought to 
thoughtless in his criticism of the | 
salary paid to the rural minister, | 
farmers are honorable enough to} 
for what they get, and they will 
a minister who really gives Some! 
in return. Ifa minister calls judicia; 
he shows the church how to sery) 
community, if he leads the peop| 
God through his spiritual sermon’ 
will be compensated. The farmei| 
to work hard and he expects his p 
to work. 

The one problem that ought to ) 
mand the attention of all our peo; 
that of-the young people. They a| 
be the supporters of the church o| 
future. We cannot frighten them; 
the church nor can we demand that) 
unite. Only through love and sym 
can we win them. We must know} 
to teach them, and how to lead te 
There are ways of teaching the | 
to our young people which will | 
their attention. There are ways oc 
setting the craze for the wrong {i 
of amusements, but fault-finding ar 
ritation will not succeed. Some o¢ 
Baptist ministers and some of the 
members are driving our young Di 
from our churches because these 1 
and sedate persons have lost all } 
remembrances of youth. We nee 
say that all the younger ones arit 
angels, but we who are older, wit 
experiences we have had in the ') 
ought to know how to win the| 
Jesus. : 


Many of our churches in the coi 
are passing out of existence. Mar 
them have furnished leaders in th1 
tion, and have served their day. 4 
of our churches will die from na 
causes, but many can be saved. S| 
us study our problems and witlt 
grace of God strive to put new lifer 
those that ought not die, but whicl 
unless new life is added. This nev! 
can be given only through a renp 
effort on the part of each one of | 
get a stronger grip on God ani(| 
Son. 


| 
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Or a chord like a strain from some far-off sphere, 
Or from mystic lute divine, : 
When the Lord of these hills gives music that thrills 
With the wind in the tops of the pine. B | 


| 
| 


Comes down the heavenward stair, 


And lays cool hands on the fever and fret; 
And the troubled spirit stills, 
Till wearied eyes lift up to the skies 


For the help that’s above the hills. 


ae 


I find a cup by a hidden spring 
Apart from the well-worn trail, 
And I feel somehow my search done now 
My quest for the Holy Grail; ! 
Shriven and cleansed and purified, 

New life thrills my inmost soul, 

I’m worthy to sup from the healing cup, 


For these hills have made me whole. 
a ee 
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‘ao other country is there campressed 
‘to so small a space so much wild and 
antic scenery, SO many centuries of 
(ny history, and so much real fascin- 
if romance as in “bonnie” Scotland. 
¢you approach the Scottish border, 
(2 is a marked change in the scenery 
‘ye country. Instead of the level or 
‘ly undulating fields, tilled like gar- 
|, and the fine oaks and other trees 
, and there, giving the country a 
\-like aspect, there are bold hills on 
/y hand, intensely green, without a 
(as far as the eye can see, and dotted 
I with white sheep. Instead of the 
| rivers, winding lazily through wide 
(lows, such as we had scen every- 
fe in England, there were brawling 
(ks dashing down the ravines with 
Inergy that made them fit symbols 
ie race whose country we were en- 
g. 

| an American eye, nothing in a 
‘ish landscape is more striking than 
i: absence of trees on the hills 
(mountains. There are many forest- 
| mountains and ravines, but in most 
: there are only grass, ferns, and 
jer. The heather covers scores of 
sands of acres of Scotland’s soil. 
la low shrub, bearing spikes of rosy 
(white flowers. 


|| the heather it is purple, 
the heather it is white. 

fakes soft the stony places, 
ives darkened places light. 


| 
| we love the dainty heather, 

} we seek to know its charm, 

| we search in nooks well hidden, 
he spray that keeps from harm. 


van find it on the hillside, 
waits us in the dell; 

‘he mountain, in the valley, 
’s the music of its bell.” 


| The Wizard of the North. 

the sleepy little town of Melrose 
‘its aged market cross stands the 
beautiful monastic ruin of Scotland. 
‘ad the opportunity of obeying 
|| Saline s— 

thou would’st 
ht, 

sit it by the pale moonlight.” 

one who, like myself, regards Sir 
tT Scott as the greatest novelist that 
lived, the Opportunity to visit his 
| at Abbotsford, and his grave at 
‘argh for the fourth time, and to 
in the exquisite beauty of the 
id Valley at this point, is one to be 


view fair Melrose 


‘ful for. 
\ Abbey, built in the form of a cross, 
| exquisitely beautiful piece of 


© architecture, whether illuminated 
€ rays of the sun or “by the pale 
light.” In looking at the east oriel, 
lest feature of the ruins, enjoyment 
janced by recalling the description 
e Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

}MOon on the east side oriel shone 
gh slender shafts of shapely stone, 


“Bonnie” Scotland 


The Land of the Mountain and the Flood 


By SAMUEL GRAHAM NEIL 


By foliaged tracery combined. 
Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s 
hand 
"Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined, 
Then framed a spell when the work was 
done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 


The silver light, so pale and faint, 
Showed many a prophet and many a 
saint 

Whose image on the glass was dyed, 
Full inthe midst his cross of red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride; 
The moonbeam kissed the holy pane, 
And threw on the pavement a bloody 

Staitian 


Scott was a reactionary and a royalist, 
a Tory politically, and a toady socially. 
He had an unreasoning reverence for 
kings and queens. He never was in sym- 
pathy with his countrymen in their long 
and bloody, but finally successful strug- 
gle against the tyranny of the church 
and the state. In some of his writings, 
he slandered the Covenanters, who won 
the freedom of Scetland. He caricatured 
Cromwell, and the heroic Puritans, who 
won the freedom of England. But, with 
all this, he never wrote anything that 
does not exalt bravery and purity and 
honor. The unending stream of travelers 
to his stately home at Abbotsford is one 
of many indications of his popularity. 

“Auld Reekie.” 

Edinburgh is one of the most beautiful 
and fascinating cities of Europe. It is 
not alone because of its dominating posi- 
tion near the sea, encircled by hills, nor 
of its centuries of stormy history woven 
with thrilling episodes, nor of its tradi- 
tions of wit and learning, nor of its nu- 
merous educational opportunities whence 
it is called the “modern Athens.” Per- 
haps the underlying element of its at- 
traction is that the city, with its asso- 
ciations, is the expression of a people 
of variety, individuality and force. “Mine 
own romantic town,” and “Edina, Scotia’s 
darling seat,” terms used by Scott and 
Burns in writing of their beloved city, 
beautifully express the pride and love 
for Edinburgh which is a part of the 
Scotsman’s very being. The reek of smoke 


Let’s Go! 


By Davin F. Nycren 
A million tasks await, 
Not far away, but at our very gate: 
Let's cease our idle dreaming, 
The morning star is gleaming, 

Let’s go! 

The world has plenty of the purposeless, 
They never climb the mountain of success, 
They're stumbling blocks, they never help 


or bless; 

We'll have to leave them as our way we 
press; 

The promised land some day we shall 


possess; 
The rugged steeps we'll climb, 
To sunlit peaks sublime, 
Let’s go! 


roe 


from the lofty Old Town’s welter of 
chimneys won for it the name of “Auld 
Reekie.” 


By the way!—the famous definition 
given by Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his 
dictionary, runs thus: “Oats—A_ grain 


which in England is generally given to 
horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people” “Aye,” said a Scotchman, when 
he heard it, “and see what horses they 
have in England, and what men we have 
in Scotland.” Dr. Johnson, who owes 
his immortal fame to a Scotchman, af- 
fected a dislike for Scotland, and said, 
among other uncomplimentary things, 
that the only good road in Scotland was 
the road that led to England. 

The Castle, around which grew Edin- 
burgh, is the natural starting-point of 
any inspection. The rock, like a fortress 
in itself, has only the Castle rock at 
Stirling to compare with it in boldness 
and dignity. Burns describes it thus— 
“There watching high the least alarms, 

Thy rough, rude fortress gleams afar; 
Like some bold veteran grey in arms, 

And marked with many a seamy scar: 
The ponderous wall and massy bar, 

Grim-rising o’er the rugged rock, 

Have oft withstood assailing war, 

And oft repelled the invader’s shock.” 

At a distance, the buildings on the 
rock seem a part of it. On three sides 
it is precipitous, but on the east, leading 
to the entrance is a broad esplanade on 
which the kilted soldiers of the High- 
land regiment stationed at the Castle Zo 
through the evolutions of their daily 
drill, their tasselled sporrans—the fur 
pocket hanging in front of the High- 
land costume—swinging rythmically as 
they march. 

A “Braw City” 

Edinburgh is indeed, “a braw city.” 
Leading from the Castle is the storied 
High Streets with its four~- sections— 
Castle Hill, Lawnmarket High Street, 
and the Cannongate—each thronged with 
memories of men and women of long 
ago. High Street has been the scene of 
pageants, riots, murders, witch-burnings, 
duels, executions, and public rejoicings. 
Every stone has its story, and its un- 
even pavement has been trodden not 
only by men and women famous in Scot- 
tish history, but also by all the persons 
of note who have ever visited Scotland. 

The house of John Knox—the ham- 
mer-tongued preacher of Queen Mary’s 
day—is an interesting example of the 
architecture of that date. John Knox 
did more to make Scotland and_ the 
Scotch what they are today, than any 
other man that ever lived or died. 

The Cannongate leads into the square 
in front of the Palace of Holyrood 
Abbey. Beyond it rises to an altitude 
of over 800 feet the noble hill called 
Arthur’s Seat, shaped like a crouching 
lion. The Palace hoards a wealth of 
associations, from the day when Queen 
Mary, young and’ widowed, entered it 

(Continued on page 813.) 
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The Devotional Lite 


| our last study we considered 
the nature of spiritual riches as 
expressed in love and power. In 
this study we shall explore the 
source and channel from and 
through which spiritual wealth is 
Gommunicated to impoverished 
humanity. 

There is only one source of spir- 
itual wealth—the Father. “For 
this cause I bow my knees unto 
the Father.” At that point Paul 
had reached the primary source of 
all love and power. Of all the 
names by which God reveals him- 
self to man there is none so ex- 
pressive as the name Father. It 
was the favorite name of God upon 
the lips of Jesus. In the passage 
under consideration Paul extracts 
from the word “Father” its spirit- 
ual essence. 

He means first of all that the 
Father is universal. “For this 
cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father from whom every family 
in heaven and on earth is named.” 
Moffat’s translation of this pas- 
sage is still more significant. “From 
whom every family in heaven and 
on earth derives its name and na- 
ture.” The family is a divine in- 
stitution. It is the norm and type 
after which all human institutions 
should be patterned. It is the germ 
of all normal social organisms. The 
family is universal because it de- 
rives its nature from the Father 
himself. The whole human family 
is the family of the universal 
Father who penetrates the life of 
every family both in heaven and 
on earth. 


Spiritual Wealth for All. 


The divine source of spiritual 
wealth is therefore accessible to 
all men on equal terms and uni- 
versally distributable. The hum- 
blest and the highest together must 
bow their knees unto the Father 
and acknowledge him as the giver 
of every good and perfect gift be- 
fore they can tap the sources of 
omnipotent power and immortal 
love. 


The Father is not only universal 
but inexhaustible. “According to 
the riches of his glory,” or as Wey- 
mouth translates it, “In accordance 
with the wealth of his glorious per- 
fections.” This inexhaustible source 
of love and power is around us 
like atmosphere and in us like 
energy. The moon may grow old 


Unsearchable Riches 


By JOHN A. EARL 


66HU‘OR this reason, then, I 

kneel before the Father 
from whom every family in 
heaven and on earth derives 
its name and nature, praying 
him out of the wealth of his 
glory to grant you a mighty 
increase of strength by his 
Spirit in the inner man. May 
Christ dwell in your hearts 
as ye have faith! May you be 
so fixed and founded in love 
that you can grasp with all 
the saints what is the mean- 
ing of ‘The Breadth,’ ‘The 
Length,’ ‘The Depth, “The 
Height,’ by knowing the love 
of Christ which surpasses all 
knowledge! May you be filled 
with the entire fulness of 
God! Now to him who by the 
action of his power within us 


can do all things, aye far 
more than we ever ask or im- 
agine, to him be the glory in 
the church and in Christ 
Jesus throughout all genera- 
tions for ever and ever: 
Amen”*—Eph,. 3:14-21 (Mof- 
fat’s Translation). 
Laspeteets 


and the sun may grow cold, but 
the universal, loving presence of 
the Father in his universe’ will 
never diminish. The riches of his 
glorious perfections are unimpaired 
and undimmed in spite of all the 
drafts that every family in heaven 
and on earth can make upon him. 
It must be a cause for disappoint- 
ment to the Father that greater 
demands are not made upon his 
exhaustless resources. We _ use 
skim milk when cream is plentiful, 
or we stand at the back door asking 
for a cold hand-out when we might 
sit down in his banqueting house 
to enjoy a royal feast. 

In the third place the source of 
spiritual wealth is found in the 
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communicating Father. The Father 
communicates his’ inexhaustible 

riches to all who will have them | 
by his Spirit. “Strengthened with 
power through his Spirit in the 
inward man.” The Father finds 
his greatest pleasure in giving. To 
this end he has sent forth his 
Spirit to be the medium of his gifts | 
to mankind. This was one of the 

fundamental things in the teach- | 
ing of Jesus. “If ye being evil | 
know how to give good gifts unto | 
your children, how much more will | 
the heavenly Father give good | 
things to them that ask him.” No 
greater libel has been placed 
against the generous nature of the | 
Father than to have him reluctant 
to give. “He giveth to all men 
liberally.” 


The Channel of Blessing. | 


Faith is the channel through | 
which the unsearchable riches of | 
Christ flow into the lives of men. | 
And it must be faith that is not | 
afraid of a great idea—faith that 
can measure up to big dimensions 
and survey heights hitherto un- 
scaled, plumb depths hitherto fath- 
omless, go to lengths never before 
marked out, and compass breadths 
beyond the most _ pretentious 
dreams. The faith that marks the 
channel of spiritual wealth must | 
go out like Abraham not knowing | 
whither it goes, but believing that 
there is a city which hath founda- 
tions whose builder and maker is 
God. According to Paul it must | 
be faith that makes a home for 
Christ in the heart and visualizes | 
his presence. “That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith.” The | 
exhaustless riches of Christ wait 
upon our faith. 


Paul could not stop with the in- | 
comparable climax reached in verse 
19. He had to go on to the prac- 
tical utilization of the spiritual 
wealth he had just described. 
Therefore he called his brethren 
to a faith that sees limitless possi- | 
bilities in the resources of the | 
Father communicated to his chil- | 
dren—possibilities far beyond the | 
most daring thought and the most | 
adventurous imagination—“exceed- | 
ing abundantly above all that we 
can ask or think.” Faith is the 
daring of the soul assured of what 
hope desires and convinced that 
what is not seen is already real- 
ized. 


| 
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1 Function of the Service 
of Worship 


s been the contention of this series 
‘cles on the young people’s serv- 
{ worship that the proper use of 

scripture selections, music, 
| etc., must be more clearly under- 
; But granting that honest and 
Sed effort be given to the develop- 
‘ind correlation of these elements 
ship, does the young  people’s 
‘then have a worth-while program 
‘ship? Yes—if worship is thought 
‘onfined to the “opening exercises.” 
| worship includes the “discussion” 
}of the service as well. 


he opinion of the writer, “The 
/ Devotional Meeting” will never 
‘le a permanent attachment to a 
‘P. U. or other worshiping group 
ie discussion period is fitted very 
ily into the central thought of the 
) service. As every song, prayer, 
blical reference is used only as 
iss out some new thought on this 
_ idea, so the discussion period 
e made to amplify it. 


. “good-will” might be used as a 
) around which to center the ele- 
f worship was suggested in an 

article. One service of the 
,in which this was the central 
for worship would certainly con- 
ie whole question of war among 
| Thus, prayer as an element of 
» would be an attempt to help 
\very person present into such a 
| mind that he wants to find God’s 
_to the right or wrong of war. 
'€ scripture passages would be 
read in this effort to come with 
, word, and action into harmony 
‘e divine plan. 


+ is quite one thing to enter into 
od of eager search for God’s will 
td to a problem and quite an- 
» determine just what the Chris- 
‘titude should be and what course 
'n will best bring about the so- 
of this problem in line with the 
eal. To accomplish these ends 
certainly must be the center of 
>ung people’s service) is the func- 
the discussion period. Here ma- 
‘ presented—be it biblical, quo- 
from religious leaders, or one’s 
igious convictions—which serves 
Sis for finding the will of the 
y Father as to the right or wrong 
‘uestion at issue. After determin- 
ow elemental attitudes and prin- 
Which to the best belief of the 
roe be those of Jesus, then the 
’n period will be continued with 
‘pt to decide upon “the working 
| actual practice of these right 
; and principles. Thus, in any 
dn of war, it may be a real prob- 
decide upon what Jesus taught 


,but a bigger one to formulate programs 


for individual and governmental conduct 
which express the master’s ideal. 

Is there not, therefore, a very definite 
correlation between the “opening exer- 
cises” and the “discussion period?” Is not 
the whole function of the service of wor- 
ship that of finding the plan of God for 
the problems of our lives and the trans- 
lating of this into right action for our 
every activity? 


What I Think of the Christian 
Life Program and Why 


The Christian life program looks to 
me like a big worth-while task, a well- 
proportioned set of objectives that should 
mean genuine progress for our Baptist 
young people along the lines we are 
striving. It should certainly be of great 
help to the individual societies which 
adopt it and unify them all for concerted 
action. It should bring our young peo- 
ple closer to the problems for Christian 
service which we are facing. 

Now is the time for action! Let us 
lay this whole program before God in 
continued prayer, and let prayer be the 
keynote, ringing through the entire or- 
ganization, remembering that prayer is 
our only contact with the source of all 
power.—Alvin E. Westin, President Seat- 
tle District B. Y. P. U. 


Behind the Scenes in Making 
Socials 


Washington Avenue B. Y. P. U. of 
Huntington, W. Va., has a reputation of 
putting on some worth-while socials. An 
inquiry of what they did and how, re- 
vealed an interesting secret. 


For the promotion of these social oc- 
casions, there is a social committee con- 
sisting of about fifteen of the older 
young people, most of whom are married, 
who are willing to work hard for each 
social, sacrificing time and money to 
make it a success. They meet at one of 
the homes an evening two or three weeks 
before the social is to be given, and 
there discuss and lay the plans for the 
next occasion. Due consideration is 
given to both the matter of entertainment 
and refreshments. All plans and events 
for the social are carefully worked out 
so that with the arrival of the hour and 
the crowd, things may begin and con- 
tinue to move smoothly. 


Incidentally, the committee has a so- 
cial good time at these planning meet- 
ings. They are kept pretty busy on the 
night of the social and all work hard to 
keep things going and every one en- 
joying himself. With the attention that 
is required of the committee for the 
serving and the doing of many other 
things to make the social successful, lit- 
tle time is afforded for the committee to 
enjoy the sociability of the occasion. 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 
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Hence, they make their planning meet- 
ings social events for themselves. Some- 
times they retire to the kitchen or the 
basement and indulge in an old fash- 
ioned candy-pull, skip - to - my - loo, 
charades, etc. In this way the com- 
mittee has its own good times which 
they would otherwise miss. 

Recently this society enjoyed a “stunt 
night” where, under the direction of four 
different groups, they witnessed “The 
Finding and Awakening of King Tut,” 
“The Backward Chorus,” “A Japanese 
Wedding,” and “The Harlands’ Goat.” It 
was a hilarious and helpful occasion. 
Should any of our readers desire details 
of these stunts, Ba Vo Ps ofA. head- 


quarters can furnish them. 


“Bonnie” Scotland 

(Continued from page 811.) 
with her brilliant escort on her return 
from France, to the time 1745, when 
Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 
marched at the head of a splendid throng 
to take possession of his ancestral home. 
What a wealth of beauty, history and 
romance! 

The Lake Scenery. 


Loch Lomond is the largest and most 
beautiful of the Scotch lakes. It lies 
between two ranges of mountains of 
which the highest, Old Ben Lomond, 
comes into view from the east, and 
thereafter dominates the whole scene 
when, as frequently happens, his head is 
wrapped in clouds. Loch Catrine, like 
great Loch Lomond, lies between two 
ranges of mountains, and is wild at its 
northern end from which opens Glen- 
gyle, where Rob Roy was born. Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” 
should be read amid these scenes which 
it describes so vividly. Not far away 
is Inversnaid Falls, the scene of Words- 
worth’s poem “To a Highland Girl.” 

From the Trossachs a road winds 
around the head of Loch Achray and, 
running south, climbs a heather-covered 
moorland, whence there are glorious 
views of Loch Vennachar and Loch Ach- 
ray; and, keeping guard over them, Ben 
Ledi and Ben Venue. After the summit 
of the climb is passed, there is a steep 
descent, with magnificent views, to 
Aberfoyle, one of the haunts of Rob 
Roy. On the right, amid a profusion of 
thickets, knolls and crags is the beau- 
tiful mountain lake Loch Ard, lightly 
curled into tiny waves by the breath of 
the morning breeze, each glittering in 
its course under the influence of the 
sunbeams, high hills, rocks and banks, 
weaving with natural forests of birch 
and oak, form the borders of this en- 
chanting sheet of water, and their leaves 
rustling to the wind and twinkling in 
the sun, give to the depth of solitude 
a sort of life and vivacity. 


(Continued on page 822.) 
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The Cat is Now Out of the 
Bag! 
Dear Boys and Girls, 

But in getting out of the bag, the poor 
cat must have been so excited that he 
fumbled and tumbled and jumbled some 
of the most important words in this little 


article. No doubt you will enjoy un- 
tangling them, for they are all words 
well-known to you. The best way to 


begin is with the dear familiar words: 
Once upon a time there was a weekly 
paper called “HET PATSTIB.” It was 
edited by a gentleman named CROTOD 
REAL, in the city of COGHAIC on 
KALE GAINCHIM. It was a very 
popular paper among PATSTIBS all 
over the DETINU SATSET, from the 
CLANAIT as far west as the FICCAPI. 
But since the editor loved his paper and 
longed for every PATSTIB everywhere 
to subscribe for it, he wrote a letter to 
Miss THRAGLEAPP, who had charge 


of the IOFHYMN RORNEC. As near- 
ly as I can remember his letter ran 


somewhat like this: 

“Dear Miss THRAGLEAPP, 

Do you suppose that the boys and 
girls who read your ICEHYMN ROR- 
NEC every week would like to become 
assistants to the editor, and do a fine 
piece of service for our NAMEDONI- 
NOTI? For if these boys and girls 
would be willing to secure a few new 
subscriptions apiece from their neigh- 
bors or relatives or friends, in their 
RUCCHH, they could render the best 
piece of work possible.” 

you suppose Miss 
replied to CROTOD 
REAL? Of course, the quickest and the 
jolliest “Yes!” that ever went traveling 
from Rochester to Chicago on a piece of 
paper. For she knew perfectly well that 
you boys and girls like nothing better 
than to tackle an important job! So 
that’s why there have been the last 
three articles in the ICEHYMN ROR- 
NEC the last few weeks—“to let the cat 
out of the bag,” inch by inch, in order 
to help you get curiouser and curiouser, 
as Alice in Wonderland used to say. In 
case you haven’t read the articles do 
please turn back and read them now: 
the poem about the family for whom 
THe Baptist did so much when that 
family went visiting one Sunday (see 
August 30); the letter from Pegey called 
“Something New For You To Do” (sce 
September 6); and “Try This on Your 
Pastor” (see September 13.) 

Surely I don’t need to tell you that 
the above words which need untwisting 
are, in order; Tue Baptist, Doctor Earl, 
Chicago, Lake Michigan, Baptists, United 
States, Atlantic, Pacific, Miss Apple- 
garth, Chimney Corner, denomination, 
church! And the really nice part of it 
is that in a second letter, Dr. Earl wrote 


Now what do 
THRAGLEAPP 


that he would like to honor the coopera- 
tion of these young assistants of his by: 
awarding them something to express the 
appreciation of THe Baptist for their 
help. It seems to me that these awards 
are all remarkably worth while, some- 
thing you will be proud all your life to 
own. Perhaps the nicest part is that 
every boy and every girl can own one, 
since there is an equal opportunity open 
to you all. The harder you work the 
nicer will be the one you win, but every 
one can win a prize. Read the rules and 
you will understand all about it. 

Did you read what Peggy wrote week 
before last in the Chimney Corner? How 
little Timothy tried to get a subscription, 
and succeeded? Surely you can copy 
Timothy, easily. Or, in your own way, 


ask some Baptist family to subscribe 
to the paper. 
A Contest in Which Every One Can Win 


a Prize. 


Chick-a-D.D.! 


By HENRY CROCKER 


A LONG time ago in a clump of small 


trees 
Was a little bird-college conferring de- 
grees, 
And on one little fellow, so learned was 
he, 
And so pious withal, they bestowed a 
Dab: 


The name of the birdie thus honored 
was Chick; 

His body was small, his motions were 
quick; 

I never have learned what the reason 
could be, 

But his brother birds smiled, and said, 
“Chick agD D227 


But Chick did not know they were smil- 
ing, and he 

Was as happy a bird as there was in the 
tree, 

And oft to himself, not to others, in glee 

He chuckled and said, “I am Chick, a 
Dabs? 


What! Chick a D. D.? 
Ds a1)? 

Oh yes, and a very good preacher is he; 

And many a sermon delightful to me 

Have I heard in the church of the Chick- 
a-dee-dee, 


Little Chick a 


_annual subsctiption. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


po 


1. Any boy or girl sending in | 
new annual subscriptions (at $; 
year, apiece) will receive a beau 
bound and illustrated copy of a bod 
sells for $5.00 in bookstores—a boc 
will make its owner a proud and | 
person. 


2. Any boy or girl sending in te! 
annual subscriptions (at $2.50 a| 
apiece) will receive a handsome! 
valued at $2.50. 

3. Any boy or girl sending iP | 
annual subscriptions (at $2.50 a, 
apiece) will receive one year’s sul 
tion to Everyland, a _ monthly | 
zine for boys and girls which is e| 
ingly popular with over 10,000 othe! 
and girls already. Don’t you want 
the 10,001st enthusist? You can-} 


4. Every boy and girl who sé 
four, three, two or even one su) 
tion will receive a prize of an atti 
book, varying in value according | 
number of subscriptions. No oni 
cets even one subscription will be 1 
when prizes are awarded. 


5. Now comes something tha) 
make the prizes many times dearer ) 
winners. You all love the Chimne | 
ner Lady—Miss Applegarth. (Th 
tor is talking now)—and you will) 
a book very precious in which s) 
written your name, won’t you? We 
you will. So each winner of a boi 
find attached to the fly-leaf a ci 
which Miss Applegarth has writte) 
name and the reason for the book) 
given to you and her own name! | 


6. Send to C. C., THe Baptist, ! 
Dearborn St., Chicago for subse) 
blanks. 


7. Be sure to get the exact nar} 
address of each person  subsill 
through you. Addresses are su 
portant things in Tue Baprisr ole 


8. With each such name and ai 
secure also the full $2.50 to pay { 
Guard eact 
very carefully, and send all mone 
money order to “THE BAPTIST) 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Now let’s “suppose” for just 
ment! Suppose you have asked f 
persons to subscribe, and the ent? 
teen were delighted to do so, Si 
you picture them reading the very’ 
that your family reads, learning this 
Raptist facts that your family le! 
how proud you can be! Just as | 
had waved a little magic wand and f 
an indifferent Baptist into a wide 
Baptist! Boys and girls have do; 
most astonishing pieces of work,|! 
am positive that dozens and doz}! 
you will start right in this ver 
ment doing the little task whid 
Earl has specially requested each 
to do. Who will be his assistant? 
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| Philadelphia Letter ever, has confused open membership with Dr, Herbert White of Hartford, was . 
| By Artuur C. BALDWIN the associated membership scheme. To one of the visiting clergymen who spoke. 
are happy again to extend our my mind there Is a great difference. Open In the Jenkintown church, Pastor Ls - 
ings to the large constituency of | membership merges Baptists and Pedo- George S. Young is nearing the comple- 
ey See If, perchance, some have Baptists in one body, making no distinc- tion of his eleventh year of happy pas- 
ld the more or less regular com-_ tion, and so does not safeguard the mem-  toral service. The community week-day hg 
alesis from the City of Brotherly bership of. other Baptist churches to Bible school, with public school time, i . 
| would say in explanation that whom letters of dismissal might be sent. opened its third year in its Sunday- 
‘er “chock-full” of interesting data, The associated membership preserves the school building on Sept. 11. Over 300 an 
red at the expense of much time integrity of the Baptist church and mere- children are under the guidance and in- ; 
nergy after the Easter season, was ly surrounds the circle of its rember- struction of three teachers a4 


in the mail and has never since 
‘red either in Chicago or here. 
in-hearted over this wasted effort, 
correspondent did not have the 
to try again. 

our wanderings over New England 
iy the summer time, and we saw 
a bit of it, we were frequently 
‘oned concerning General Butler. It 
/us aware that we are the citizens 
| mean city and that our doings 
/ national interest. Permit us to 
herefore, to our many anxious 
3, that General Butler is still here, 
_ head of our police, a little chas- 
perhaps by eight months’ exper- 
with the conservatism of this old 
jut still in the ring. He is a most 
otic man; but it is the old prob- 
when an irresistible force meets 
‘moyable body what will happen? 
‘our faith, though sometimes our 
5 tried, that we are not immovable. 
‘ore if the force keeps at it, in time 
ting will happen—but how long, O 


Inertia 
/mayor still apparently stands by 
neral. The politicians, grieved to 
very soul by his deliberate and 
ent policy of taking the police out 
ities, are saying what they have 
behind the scenes. The churches 
expressed themselves vigorously 
‘h the federation, in favor of the 
land all his works. The general 
clared that he will stay until he 
1, so we still hope. A proposed 
'£ $40,000,000, which will almost 
t the credit of the city and will 
ly be voted in November, may 
3 slightly comfort the politicians 
‘oncile them to their loss of police 
Conditions are not all rosy by 
sams. There are hints of ex- 
Nee in the expenditure of our 
il resources that sound like the 
ySeeome back again. The worst 
Out it is the inertia of so many 
When 118 do not vote for over 
: do (the record in this state), 
“MWe expect in the way of govern- 


Philadelphia Association has its 
‘Session in the Fifth church, Oct. 
yeat ago a commission was ap- 
to investigate the so-called open 
‘ship system that is spreading 
the churches, The questionnaire 
he commission has sent out, how- 


ship with a larger circle of those who 
are more or less temporarily associated 
with its life. So far as I know this asso- 
ciated membership scheme is not in favor 
among the churches of this City. Bap- 
tists here are surprised to hear of the 
scores of strong churches in the North 
that are practicing it. There is an ef- 
fort to get an expression of disapproval 
by our association in order to discourage 
the entrance of the plan among the 
churches here. 

Some of us feel, however, that the 
matter belongs entirely to the local 
church. Historically we have never 
favored the handing down of decisions 
and the expression of authority. by 
higher bodies. As long as a Baptist 
church does not interfere with the in- 
tegrity of another Baptist church, it 
should be free to determine its own re- 
lationship with those who worship with 
it. Admittedly any scheme of associated 
membership is a departure from tradj- 
tion. It is also very evidently an at- 
tempt to meet a very real condition of 
our time. The plan has been adopted by 
churches that pray and seek the guid- 
ance of the living Spirit evidenced in 
the conscience and judgment of devout 
believers. “Ye have heard that it was 
said but I say unto you’’—surely such 
a voice speaks now as always. “He that 
hath an ear let him hear what the Spirit 
says to the churches.” 

The North Frankford church, Horace 
H. Hunt, pastor, is in the midst of altera- 
tions and repairs involving some $20,000. 
The Frankford “L” js increasing the 
population of that district by large num- 
bers. Brother Hunt and his flock must 
enlarge their borders to meet the op- 
portunity. 

Outdoor community services are re- 
ported in both Frankford and West Phil- 
adelphia during the summer. In Frank- 
ford ten churches cooperated and the 
community field had anywhere from 
800 to 1500 people every Sunday night. 


The Money Question 
[i not what you'd do with a 
million, 
If riches should e’er be your lot, 
But what you are doing at present 


With the dollar and a quarter 
you’ve got. 


Caen eres asec fee ee eee 


competent 
from the city. Pastor Young and his 
people are rejoicing in their opportunity. 

Brother Geo. C. Foster of the Belmont 
church, a graduate of the Northern Bap- 
tist Seminary in June, has been examined 
by an ordination council of the Baptist 
Union at the church and recommended 
for ordination. We understand he is to 
take a pastorate in Illinois. 

The Baptist Ministers’ Conference with 
Rev. George Horter in the chair, opened 
its sessions on Monday, Sept. 8. The 
following deaths were reported of mem- 
bers of the conference: Rey. David Spen- 
cer, the oldest member of the conference: 
Rev. W. F. Rowley of Lansdale, and 
Rev. L. W. Hainer, of the Calvary 
church, Norristown. Dr. Hainer was 
in the twenty-seventh year of his pas- 
torate and was honored and loved by 
the entire community. He gave a rich 
service. His brother, John Hainer, is 
pastor at Blockley. 


Limitation to Liberty 


That the Baptist churches have liberty 
is a time-honored tradition, but that 
there are limitations to this liberty and 
duties to sister churches besides that 
Cf a close membership, needs to be 
recognized. There has come to our at- 
tention of late several instances jn the 
city that seem to need attention. What 
shall we say of a Baptist church that 
divides its missionary offerings into a 
60 and 40 per cent and gives the larger 
portion to non-Baptist missions? Or 
what shall be said of a Baptist church 
that has been making a Practice of or- 
daining men to the ministry without 
calling a representative council of the 
association. I know of two churches 
that are doing this, one of which with 
a picked council of a half dozen names 
has examined and passed four young men, 
most inefficiently trained, and ordained 
them, one to become the assistant pastor 
in a Presbyterian church. Are there not 
other standards besides that of doctrinal 
orthodoxy that need to be brought home 
to our churches? 

Friends of the Baptist Institute will 
be interested and glad to hear of the 
marriage of Dr. John Milnor Wilbur 
and Miss Emma Comey Ellison on Tues- 
day, Sept. 2. 


Among the world travelers of the sum- 
mer there were three members of our 
Philadelphia conference: Rev. Carey H. 
Thomas of Belmont Avenue 
ited England: Rey. Ligedas 


church vis- 
Sheppard of 
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the Manchua church spent sometime in 
Northern Ireland; Rev. and Mrs. Harold 


Stewart of the Tioga church toured 
through England, France, Switzerland 


and Northern Italy. The conference will 
hear from all of these brethren before 
long. 

Detroit Baptist Doings 

By Avsert H. FINN 

More and more our Detroit Baptists— 
and when I speak of Detroit I mean the 
metropolitan area which includes the 
city proper and the immediate environs 
with a population of close to 1,500,000 
souls—are learning the value of the vital 
lesson of wholehearted cooperation. 
True, each and every congregation has 
its own peculiar problems and responsi- 
bilities, but there is a larger problem 
that the metropolitan area affords which 
should be studied and met in all its 
varied aspects as one great Baptist task. 

Detroit has more than 50 different na- 
tionalities with all their peculiar cus- 
toms, traditions, and religions but these 
people are our neighbors and brethren. 
It is generally conceded that, relatively 
speaking, Detroit received and is still re- 
ceiving more than any other northern 
industrial city of the migration of south- 
ern negroes and then there have been 
coming to us with unparalleled rapidity 
young and old from every state and ter- 
ritory in the Union. They, too, are 
our neighbors and brethren, but to each 
other these various peoples and classes 
and tongues are strangers, and to evan- 
gelize them, harmonize them, weld them 
into the constructive life of this great 
city is indeed a real task. 

In older communities where there are 
few changes and people have come to 
know and understand each other, there 
is a distinctive community spirit—there 
are traditions that have an important 
part in governing even a great mass of 
people, but in Detroit largely everything 
and everybody is comparatively new, 
each bringing the traditions of other en- 
vironments and lands and the marvel is 
that Detroit is as peaceful and law abid- 
ing as she is. 

We Baptists do not assume that the 
religious task is ours alone. We are 
glad to say that while Detroit is pre- 
dominantly Catholic all the Protestant 
evangelical bodies are also working in 
delightful and constructive cooperation, 
each communion heartily aiding every 
other communion to do its individual 
task in the largest and best possible 
manner and in the union of all, known 
as the Detroit Council of Churches, 
doing several vital tasks that no one de- 
nomination or church could hope to ac- 
complish. 

For several years Detroit Baptists 
have opened the fall and winter work 
with a conference on evangelism and re- 
ligious education. This year the Hich- 
land Park church will be host and the 
date set apart is Sept. 21 beginning at 
10 a.m. with the pastors’ conference 
Rev. A. B. Strickland and Dr. and Mrs 
H. E. Tralle are the speakers outside of 
Detroit. At 2 p.m. comes another ses- 
sion, at 6 p.m. a dinner session and at 
7:45 p.m. a young people’s session. Doc- 


tor Gleiss, Doctor Sanborn, and other 
local brethren will have a part in the 
program. 

Sept. 28 is set apart as Laymen’s Sun- 
day and every church in the metropolitan 
area is being appealed to to enlist in an 
even larger way in the financial support 
of the local church and the world wide 
task of the denomination in kingdom 
building. 

Oct. 2 the Detroit Baptist Association 
meets with the Jefferson Avenue church. 
The Detroit association covers the same 
area as the Detroit Baptist Union, with 
an agreed division of labor. ‘This year 
the attempt will be made to cover the 
entire program in one day. We are to 
have Hon. Henry Bond of Vermont, a 
former Detroiter, with us as_ chief 
speaker. 

The white Baptist brethren in Detroit 
have looked upon the migration of 
southern negroes as peculiarly a Baptist 
problem and in every possible way have, 
in hearty cooperation with their negro 
brethren, endeavored to meet the tre- 
mendous obligation laid upon them. Rev. 
R. L. Bradby, for many years pastor of 
the old Second church (negro) has been 
acting as superintendent of this work 
as far as the heavy obligations of his 
great church would allow, but now we 
have one who can give his entire time, 
thought and energy to this great task, 
Rev. Arthur H. Pace, of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., who began his work here Sept. 1. 
He is a graduate of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., has had pastoral and 
Y. M. C. A. secretarial experience. Sev- 
eral of our negro churches are getting 
into new and better houses of worship. 
Improved methods of administration and 
finance are being adopted, the Bible 
School and B. Y. P. U. phases of church 
life are receiving deserving attention and 
under the wise leadership of Superintend- 
ent Pace, we are certain that the spirit 
of progress will have ever widening 
effect. 

Rev. A. H. Johnson of Chicago began 
his pastoral relations with the great Tem- 
ple church the first week in September. 
On Tuesday evening, Sept. 9, the official 
boards of the church gave Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson a dinner where heart-to-heart 
discussion was had as to the future of 
Temple church. Rev. C. A. Boyd is 

educational director and assistant pastor. 
Temple has a splendid organization, a 
fine plant and a great field. 

The Detroit Council of Churches has 
called into its service the talented wife 
of Rev. B. T. Leonard, religious educa- 
tional director of the Detroit Baptist 
Union, as secretary of its religious edu- 
cational department. This present year 
the Wayne County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation was amalgamated into the Detroit 
Council of Churches as a department 
covering Bible school and young people’s 
work. Mrs. Leonard has had an ex- 
ceptional training and experience. She 
taught the past year the one week-day 
school of religious education in the High- 
land Park public schools. She is also an 
accomplished musician. 

His many friends are glad to welcome 
back to his old congregation, the Mara- 
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natha Baptist church, Rev. Christc 
Burnett, late of Crescent Heights - 
tist church of Calgary, Canada. Hy 
come at a critical time in the chy 
history, as it must choose a new 
of labor because business is rapidly 
ing the Grand Boulevard untenabl 
satisfactory religious work. 


Our local pastors are now all 
from their vacations. There are ; 
evidences that the coming season 
see some wonderful results in all p] 
of church work among our B; 
churches. , 


Detroit is soon to have a worthy 1 
branch of the Young Men’s Chri 
Association. ‘This has been in pro 
for some time, but the imperative. 
has forced the issue. The corner! 
was laid Sunday, Sept. 7, with Rey. | 
Bradby and Rev. C. A. Hill of our’ 
tist constituency much in evidence. | 
site is at the corner of Elizabeth 
St. Antoine streets. 


Bids have been received and con{ 
awarded for the First Polish By 
church, to be located on Martin § 
just off Michigan Avenue on the} 
side. The building proper withou 
site will cost $35,000 which, with 
nishings and architects’ fees will | 
$40,000. Every effort will be may 
push the construction that Rev. Ji 
Rzepecki and his faithful followers! 
have the privilege of worshiping G 
a worthy temple and in the beau 
holiness. Detroit has 180,000 } 
They are a hardworking, thrifty p’ 
with a glorious past, but as a 1 
grievously suppressed. Since the | 
war a new spirit of freedom and 1; 
has come into their lives. Here it 
troit the new Polish republic was pl) 
and organized. America today is hy 
a wonderful reflex influence on Ps 
The Catholic church has but a no} 
influence over two-thirds of the ¢ 
in Detroit. With wise leadershi}| 
worthy houses of worship, the Be 


will make great gains among these! 
thinking Poles. | 


Detroit has a wonderful body of ¢ 
siastic, consecrated Baptist young p 
They are splendidly organized an\ 
ciently officered. They are studyi 
become intelligent Baptists, work 
harmony with our denominational § 
sensing keenly that soon to ther) 
fall the larger responsibilities im the 
churches and the obligations of ca! 
on our world wide denominationaP 
gram. | 

The Stanton Park church, undi 
leadership of its new pastor, is fe 
ahead and in appreciation of his * 
is providing a parsonage, thanks l 
timely assistance of the Detroit Ip 
Union. | 


The board of managers havi 
charge the securing and inaugurate 
a Baptist children’s home and orphié 
expect to make an announcemen | 
that will delight our whole constit”! 
Mrs. F. A. Lankin has been enga” 
matron and she will have a choice! 
of efficient committees to sustain 
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way. E. Elmer Staub is chairman 
> board. 

rk has begun in the new field at 
st and the Seven Mile Road. The 
it Baptist Union purchased a 
. site in that neighborhood some 
r three years ago, but never until 
fall has it seen its way clear to 
any sustained effort to minister to 
rowing community. A chapel must 
iit very soon. Several other loca- 
are calling for similar action. 
new Dearborn Baptist house of 
ip is progressing nicely. Dearborn 
ld with a wonderful future and we 
‘ts have been all too slow in mak- 
‘r impress there. But it is coming 
yith growing numbers and power. 


Yollegeville Assembly 

By CHartes T. BALi 
Collegeville Assembly for East- 
nnsylvania Baptists was held, Aug. 
‘Sept. 1, at the beautiful grounds 
lildings of Ursinus College at Col- 
le, Pa., six miles ‘above Norris- 


assembly is under the auspices of 
ucation board of the Pennsylvania 
+ General Convention. The dean, 
‘ohn W. Elliott, is the secretary 
‘board of education of the Penn- 
‘a Baptist General Convention. Mr. 
'was called to this position a year 
id his work has already justified 
ssdom of the board of education 
ng upon him this important task. 
liott is planning to make the as- 

more and more a real brief 
for training leaders. 


€ were in attendance fifty more 
ne students this year than last, 
» total registration reached a peak 
‘shows that the Baptist .young 
of Eastern Pennsylvania and our 
leaders appreciate the efforts of 
acation board for this assembly. 
vesper services were conducted 
| to 7:30 p. m. each evening by 
_E. Gaines of the University of 
md. At the consecration service 
| evening many of the young peo- 
ned the cards, dedicating them- 
to Christian service: To begin 
ristian life, four; to be baptized 
1 the church, five; to go to work 
young people’s society, twenty; 
1a Sunday school class, thirty- 
» try and win others for Christ, 
Xx; to offer services to pastor for 
1 work, thirty-four; Christian 
", two; the work of foreign mis- 
sven; the work of home missions, 
ther definite Christian service, 
It was pronounced a great serv- 
every one present. Dr. Gaines. 
iducted this service, is not a min- 
tis a great lay preacher. For a 
Of years he has been professor 
matics in Richmond University, 


rogram of the assembly covered 
ange of subjects, such as: “Origin 
ure of the Bible” and “Exposi- 
Job,” by Prof. I. G. Matthews; 
Christ” and “Early Church His- 
y Prof. Rittenhouse Neisser; 
fissions” and “Baptist Missions,” 
Charles T. Ball; ‘“Week-day 


Religious Education” and “The Christian 
Life Program,” by Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Finn; “The Teaching Process” and “A 
Study of the Mind and How It Works,’ 
by Rev. Seldon L. Roberts. Other 
teachers and speakers were: Rev. 
Arnold E. Look, Dr. William G. Russell 
Rev. Nelson K. Crossman, Miss Anna E. 
Myers, Rev. Paul E, Alden, Miss Mildred 
Kaminskie, Prof, Francis H. Green, Dr. 
John A. Hainer, Rev. W. S. Dunlop. 


George McLellan Lehigh 
By C. Oscar JOHNSON 

The death of Dr. George McLellan 
Lehigh came as a shock to the entire 
Northwest and Pacific coast. Doctor 
Lehigh had been ailing for two weeks, 
became seriously ill the latter week and 
was released from his suffering with the 
call of his Master on Saturday morning, 
Aug. 30. 

He was born in Brockville, Canada, in 
1862. Graduated from McMaster Uni- 
versity 1891. He held pastorates in 
Whitby, Port Hope, and Brandon, Can- 
ada. His pastorates in the United States 
have been: Grand Rapids, Mich.; South 
Bend, Ind.; Long ‘Beach, Calif.; High- 
land Park and South Park, Los Angeles; 
Fullerton and Porterville, Calif.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Olympia and Everett, Wash. For 
seven years he was state evangelist in 
Indiana and one year he held the same 
position in California. 

Doctor Lehigh was a sweet preacher 
of the gospel. Few men among us had 
the ability in the pulpit that he possessed. 
His command of the English language, 
combined with a sweet, rich voice, and 
a pleasing manner made him a winsome 
messenger of the Master. Interested al- 
ways in the advancement of the kingdom, 
and deeply concerned in the work of the 
denomination, he endeared himself to his 
brethren. 

He leaves a widow, two daughters, 
Helen and Mary, and one son, Lawrence, 
of Phoenix, Ariz. 

The body was sent to Ontario, Calif 
for burial. 


A Visit to Kansas City 


Seminary 
By G. W. Cassipy 

Many months ago, Dr. J. F. Wells, 
financial secretary of Kansas City Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, asked the 
writer to inspect a piece of ground in 
the western part of Kansas City, Kans., 
that he might pass judgment on its avail- 
ability as a canipus site. He found there 
a plot covering about twenty acres, gen- 
tly sloping upward from every direction 
toward its center, where it formed a 
beautiful knoll, dotted here and there 
with stately clumps of well branched 
shade trees. A streetcar line passed by 
its eastern border veering northwestward, 
thus clipping a small acreage from its 
northeastern corner. Later the plot of 
ground was secured. 

About a year ago, the seminary board 
began the erection of a first unit—a train- 
ing school building with a capacity for 
housing eighteen women, the idea being 
to make this first of a series of buildings, 
each possessing a genuine homelike at- 
mosphere, all surrounding a_ beautiful 


’ 
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quadrangle on the southern declivity 
irom the crest of the knoll. ‘This was 


what I expected to find when I made 
my little visit though I knew the main 
adiministration building was under way 
Imagine then my glad surprise when, 
upon alighting from the streetcar at the 
€astern entrance of the grounds, I found 
myself looking through the branching 
trees, over well planned grounds, at a 
beautiful three-story and basement build 
ing, all completed and ready for occu 
pancy when school begins, Sept. 29. 

There it towered, a monument to that 
indomitable faith and grace and erit that 
never yields while hope lasts. It- has 
been no small task to reach this achieve- 
ment after twenty years of struggle 
through adversities and difficulties. But 
there it stands. With what joy Presi- 
dent Crannell told me of its conception 
and erection. Going back to his Dart- 
mouth days, he reviewed memories of 
familiar buildings there and put some 
of those memories into ideas and wove 
those ideas into the plans. Architect 
Merrill of our Home Mission Society 
was a prime factor in its outworking. 
Others contributed to its beauty and 
Stateliness. 

On its eastern face is a broad colonial 
porch, fifty feet in length, resting upon 
first story arches, its columns reaching 
from the top of the arches to the ‘roof. 
The colonial style carries throughout 
the building. An up-to-date ventiating 
and heating plant, janitor’s quarters and 
dining room and kitchen are in the base- 
ment. Offices and class rooms are on 
the first and second floors; the chapel 
occupies the north end of the second 
floor. Fine dormitory rooms for the 
men, two to a room, are on the third 
floor. Other units are in contemplation 
for the near future. The enchantment 
of the scene, the bold conception of the 
entire plan, the well-thought-out scheme 
that has thus far been dreamed into 
reality, the glory of the present attain- 
ment, all united to give such a thrill as 
seldom comes to one who delights in our 
denoninational progress. 


The plant, as thus far developed, has 
cost about $170,000. A campaign is soon 
to be under way to secure $125,000 for 
endowment and equipment purposes. 
The coming school year is anticipated 
as a record breaker. Already students 
are coming to Kansas City to be ready 
for the school’s opening. An enrolment 
of seventy-five is expected in the semi- 
nary and thirty-five in the training 
school. “My heart is glad.” Surely, 
here is cause for pride and for purpose 
to help forward the work to a mighty 
and glorious consummation. 


A Vacation Visit to the 


Fenton Home 

By H.-C. Geiss 
While spending some days with my 
family at the lakeside, Mrs. Gleiss and 
I took occasion to pay a visit to the 
Baptist home for aged ministers and 
their wives at Fenton, Mich. It is per- 
haps not generally known that we have 
here a beautiful home, where under the 
able superintendency of Miss Lou La- 
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fourette, during last year sixteen of 
these aged servants of God were cared 
tor, 

The home was originally founded to 
serve the needs of the five adjoining 
states—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, [Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin. It is open to aged 
ministers and missionaries and also the 
wives or widows of such. A large num- 
ber have been cared for during the pass- 
ing years. Formerly it was supported 
by offerings of the churches in these five 
states and by other special gifts. When 
the ministers and missionaries benefit 
board was created, the home was in- 
corporated into this general movement. 
The management remains in the board of 
trustees selected from the five states 
adjoining. The support is from three 
sources: (a) From an endowment fund; 
(b) from special contributions; (c) an 
appropriation from the ministers and 
missionaries benefit board. 

This creates a very happy situation. 
This splendid home can go on doing its 
heaven-blessed work without any great 
burden to the M. and M. board and yet 
without financial embarrassment. How- 
ever, our friends at Fenton should not 
be forgotten. There is always an op- 
portunity to send special gifts to Miss 
I_.aTourette for the residents at the home. 
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Sunday School Seatings 
American Seating Oompany 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


TIGER SKINS 


Delivered in U. S. A. by mail. Medi- 
um size, $15 each. Large, $20 each, 
Gold. Cash with order. Suitable for 
rugs or coats. 


Snell-Lewis, Rangoon, Burma, B. I. 
No Checks—send draft only 


REMEMBER 
OUR CORPORATE NAME Is: 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E. Brioomer, Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A kindly letter, a word of good cheer, 
some special little gift for their comfort, 
will greatly relieve the tedious humdrum 
of the every day program. The Wood- 
ward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, 
has the delightful habit of playing Santa 
Claus, sending some personal gift to 
each member of the family. At the 
Union Baptist Thanksgiving service held 
in the Woodward Avenue church, De- 
troit, there is an offering taken every 
year which goes to the Fenton Home. 
The Dayton church sends annual gifts 
of groceries and a supply of food. Also, 
at times dainty personal gifts to each 
member of the family. The president 
of the board, Mr. F. P. Beaver, while 
enjoying the winter sunshine in Florida, 
sent some of it to Fenton in the shape 
of boxes of oranges and_ grapefruit. 
These things are not because the home 
is destitute but to bring something of 
the cheer and remembrance and of home 
comfort to these aged servants who have 
given their life to the Christian service. 
Let others do likewise. 

Also, all gifts sent and bequests made 
to the Baptist Ministers Aid Society, 
Fenton, Mich., by so much relieves our 
M. and M. board from the amount of 
the appropriation necessary to be made. 

On our recent visit, we found all mem- 
bers of the family in fairly good health 
and the entire place in the best condi- 
tion. Miss LaTourette has assistance 
with which she cultivates several acres 
of Jand and a large fruit orchard so that 
there is a constant supply of fresh vege- 
tables, fruit in season, home grown milk, 
butter, and poultry. Auntie St. Clair 
is the happy “chicken woman” of the 
home. On our last visit she proudly 
called together at least eighty splendid 
young broilers. 

The most blessed experience at the 
home is the mutual helpfulness. Those 
who are younger and stronger insist that 
those who are more aged and feeble 
shall lean upon them. Some who, by 
reason of their age, cannot see very 
plainly are always assured of some one 
with younger and stronger eyes to con- 
duct them about the place. This splen- 
did Christian fellowship is indeed a great 
joy to all. It refreshes one’s soul to 
go to such a home. It bears no re- 
semblance to the ordinary “county 
home.” It is indeed a happy Christian 
family, presided over by Miss LaTour- 
cette. Remember the home and _ these 
aged brothers and sisters in your pray- 
ers. Also write them a letter of good 
cheer and comfort and, at times, send 
some special gift. All correspondence 
may be addressed to Miss Lou LaTour- 
ette, Fenton, Mich. 


A Picture of Pioneering 
BY GN» BOLock 

In these days of plenty and ease it may 
be of some benefit to us to hark back 
to the days of the pioneers and stop 
a moment in our haste to ponder the 
conditions of those brave souls who took 
their lives in their hands and went out 
to establish missions in a new country. 
The location of the missions of those 


days are now the sites of busy marts 
of trade and thriving cities. 
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An interesting book might be wr 
on religious zeal as a factor in the 
velopment of new countries. It js, 
ticularly interesting to learn of the e 
lishment of a Baptist mission ar 
the Potawatomi Indians founded 
west of the site of Niles, Mich, in 
which very materially affected the 
tlement of southwestern Michigan 
was indeed the Mecca toward y 
journeyed nearly all the pioneers 
settled in that section. As soon a 
fact became generally known that | 
Isaac McCoy had pushed forward 
the Indian country and there establ' 
a religious mission and school 4 
adventurous spirits in Ohio and In 
prepared to follow in his footsteps, 
the surrounding country was spe 
settled. 


\ 

Rev. Isaac McCoy, who under the 
pices of the Baptist Missionary 4) 
ciation, of Washington, founded 
Carey mission, so called after a} 
brated pioneer missionary in Hind¢ 
was in many respects a remarkable | 
and his services in the cause of Bi 
missions among the Indians, extei 
through a long period were very) 
uable. His labors were not cort 
to the propagation of Christianity ai, 
the Indians, but he materially adyi 
the temporal condition of several tp 
and assisted in bringing about sor 
the most salutary measures of na} 
legislation upon the Indian question} 
enacted. 


Mr. McCoy’s first mission si 
among the Indians was establish 
1804, near Vincennes, Ind. In 18) 
removed to Fort Wayne, Ind., ands 
there to St. Joseph river, in sou 
Michigan. It was in May, 1822,! 
the missionary made his first vis 
the scene of his future labors. “O/ 
sixteenth” he writes, “we reachei 
French trading house (Bertrand’) 
Parcaux Vaches (the cow pasture 
traveling through the rain. I was) 
to hear many of the chiefs whh 
wished to see in reference to our ‘i 
ment in that country, had gone tox 
Michigan to engage in a drunken 
a trader having arrived in that Icl 
with a quantity of whisky.” The # 
of this discouraging circumstance, 
ever, was in a large measure coil 
acted by the utterances of those 
bers of the tribe McCoy did secé 
who he says, “appeared delighted 
the prospect of our settling near 
and by many rude expressions of fe 
ship, welcomed me to their countr” 

On Oct. 9 Mr. McCoy with Mr.@ 
son and his family, four hired me/é 
a number of Indian boys old et 
to make themselves useful, in all t® 
persons, set off from Fort Way! 
the purpose of erecting buildings — 
site chosen for the mission, On? 
ing there after a journey full of ; 
tion, they immediately began < 
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down trees, chopping out logs an 
paring them to be laid up in house 
Mr. McCoy taking an active PD) 
the work, although he was still 
ing from the effects of a fever. 
the middle of November, leavit) 
men to finish the work, he set © 
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Wayne and arrived there after a 
| days’ ride, wet, cold, almost fam- 
| with hunger, weary and sick. After 
| time spent in the final preparations 
ihe removal to Carey mission, the 
company was ready for the journey, 
| 9, 1822 they started from Fort 
ie into the woods destined>for their 
jhome. Mr. McCoy says in his 
iy of the Baptist Indian mission: 
| company consisted of thirty-two 
ins, viz., seven of my own family, 
/Dusenberry, (a teacher) six work 
} and eighteen of the Indian part 
irfamily. The health of many was 
» means firm. One of our children 
‘Still unwell with its late sickness. 
‘ad three wagons drawn by oxen, 
'y horses, fifty hogs and five cows. 
‘ccount of the ice we found much 
ulty in crossing St. Mary’s river, 
vere able to make only about three 
of our journey the first day. The 
‘was about three inches deep, which 
‘xed away with hoes until we found 
‘to make our beds upon, and where 
wuld kindle a fire. On the tenth 
ng was extremely difficult on ac- 
| of snow and ice and many deep 
tires, in a flat wet country. I lent 
orse to enable some hands to go 
after cattle that had escaped on 
feceding night, and, being compel- 
\w to go on foot, became greatly 
id and not a little indisposed. I 
4 hand and went ahead, and had 
burning by the time the company 
ap at dark.” Slowly and tediously 
ssionaries and their company made 
way through the woods, fording 
|S, Crossing swamps and encamp- 
might after the wearisome march 
| day in the most sheltered spots 
ould find. Various circumstances 
ed to delay their progress. Their 
istrayed away and they had to 
for them many hours at a time. 
jwagons broke down and it was 
‘iry to mend them before the party 
‘proceed. The weather was dis- 
ole and dreary; the journey full 
ation, discomfort and peril. Mr. 
| contracted a cold and was so 
iad to ride in one of the wagons. 
> fourteenth, the company after 
‘gall day through the falling snow 
i the banks of the Elkhart river, 
(they encamped and butchered a 
Mich furnished them with supper 
eakfast. On the following day 
ifficulty was experienced in cross- 
| river, the ice having first to be 
ty. On the morning of the six- 
| Mr. McCoy left the camp early 
lit on before the rest of the com- 
> the St. Joseph river, ten miles 
}O5€xamine a crossing. On re- 
_he found the company had not 
'P On account of fifteen oxen hav- 
jie astray. By night they were 
id. On the morning of the 
enth though quite sick, Mr. Mc- 
lk two men with him ahead of 
pany and made a large fire on 
2 of the St. Joseph river, by which 
|sht warm themselves occasionally 
1@ work of getting their wagons 
| ck across the icy stream was 
jm All got through safely but 


| 
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with much discomfort. “On the morn- 
ing of the eighteenth,” Says the mis- 
sionary, “our oxen were almost worn 
down and the company all exceedingly 
anxious to terminate the journey. We 
therefore made a vigorous effort to reach 
Bertrand’s trading house which Wwe ac- 
complished at dark. Here we found a 
shelter from the cold and freezing rain 
which had been falling on us for half 
the day.” On the following day which 
was the eleventh of their journey, they 
reached the mission, which was six miles 
from Bertrand’s. Their cabins were un- 
finished, but they afforded a shelter SO 
much superior to what they had ex- 
perienced on the road that, in the words 
of the patient pioneer of Christianity, 
they, “were not inclined to complain.” 


Obituary 
Blanche Leonard Geen, wife of Rey. W. 
J. Geen, died at Hazelton. Pa:, ‘Aug: 65, 


1924, after a lingering illness, 

Mrs. Geen was born in Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J. Her Baptist ancestry dated 
back for generations. In 1905 she was mar- 
ried to Rev. W. J. Geen, then pastor of 
her home church and labored with him in 
subsequent pastorates in Towa and Tllinois. 

Mrs. Geen was a woman of superior 
type, greatly loved by a host of friends. 
In her departure the denomination has lost 
a faithful and loyal Supporter and the hus- 
band a devoted wife and counsellor. 


The Saving Sense 


“A man with plenty of sand, a wide 
I A 
horizon and a cool head is a summer 
resort all to himself.”—Altimont Times. 


“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Gadgett, proudly, 
“we can trace our ancestors back to— 
to—well, I don’t know exactly who, but 
we've been descending for centuries.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


John D. Rockefeller’s favorite story is 
of a farmer who met another driving in 
a narrow country road in the deep snow 
of winter. “If you don’t turn out for 
me,” said the first farmer, “I'll do to you 
what I did to the last man who couldn't 
turn out for me.” Not caring to have 
trouble the other man pulled out into the 
deep snow and let his neighbor pass. 
When he got back in the road again he 
turned and shouted back to the first 
farmer, “Tell me, neighbor, what did 
you do to the man who wouldn't turn 
out for you?” “I turned out for him,” 
said the belligerent farmer.—Boys’ Com- 
rade. 


Our Bookshelf 


Scouting and Religion, by Rev. C. A. Guy, 
New York. Macmillan. 

“Scouting and Religion” is built upon 
the method of Jesus in teaching by 
parable. The author is resourceful in 
transmuting scout activities and laws 
into gospel sermons applicable to young 
and old alike. 

Character and Happiness, by Rev. Alvin EK. 
Magary. New York. Scribner’s. $1.50 
This pastor of a Presbyterian church 

in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, offers the public 
herewith a book which is guaranteed to 
show the way to happiness without re- 
sorting to new-fangled notions. The 
book is well worth the price. 


(Continued on page 820.) _ 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Orgsns 
for Church or Home, ‘ 
Hléctrie Organ blowing Out- 
its forergans ofany make, 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. i 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Hl. 
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DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME - 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR — 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST - 
_-STANDARD SETS~$ 5,000 10 $10.000 


J.C. DEAGAN, inc. ‘ 
163 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift | 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin, 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- | 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Send for catalogue, 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE ©. S. BELL CO.  Hitissono, One | 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


““ BELLS 


Memorials 
a Specialty 


EVANGELIST 
THEODORE M. 


HOFMEISTER 


SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


a ee 
The Colby Academy 


New London, New Hampshire 


“The School with a Christian Purpose.’ 


A famous old New England College Preparatory Academy with an 


enriched curriculum. 


Ideally situated for the development of body, mind, and spirit. 
Address H. Leslie Sawyer, A.M., Headmaster 


The 87th year begins September 16th. 
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The Baptist 
Vol. V No. 34 


Chicago, Ill, September 20, 1924. 


‘ue Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.58 a year; 
church clubs equal to 1@ per cent oO 
church membership $2.06; single copies, 16 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 52 cents. 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two_ weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THe Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 


order. 30 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 

cents: full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Ohituaries: 100 words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany or- 


der 
Correspondence should be addressed to 


Tae Baptist, 417 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
ee 


Between Us 


J “Timothy” (We’ve culled him from the 
Chimney Corner) knew the secret of a 
“sood Baptist.” He was out for sub- 
scriptions (as all Chimney Cornerites are 
just now who are “sood Baptists.” Be 
ready for them and encourage them in 
the one way that will speak most en- 
couragingly to them. And if you know 
of any child of Chimney Corner age who 
might possibly miss the notice in this 
week’s issue of “the contest in which 
every one wins a prize,” show them the 
little story about the contest and the 
rules that govern it. Even if a child 
has not to date been a Chimney Cor- 
nerite, the very best introduction to it 
he could have would be as a winner!) 
—But to return to Timothy who all this 
time has been waiting in a dentist’s office 
for his turn in the chair and chatting— 
profitably—with a fellow-sufferer like- 
wise waiting. Listen to wee Timothy: 
“There was another man too early. He 
looked at me and I looked at him. So 
then I said: ‘Are you a Baptist?’ And he 
said yes, he was. Wasn’t it lucky?. So 
then I asked: was he a good Baptist. And 
he said he hoped so, but how could he 
tell for sure? That was very nice for me, 
because all I had to do was to say I knew 
an easy way to tell.. I just asked him if 
he took Tue Baprist.. He said he didn’t! 
And I really had to sigh. It seemed such 
a pity. ‘What makes you sigh?’ he said 
to me. So then I just had to tell him 
how sorry I was for him. I said that my 
father took Tne Baptist. I said that my 
father could not live without it. I said 
that my father was the finest Baptist in 
town, I said that my father read every 
word of THe Baptist, and that’s why 
anybody can ask him anything and he 
knows the answer. I said it was fine to 
be a good Baptist if you’re going to be 
a Baptist at all. I said that I was going 
to be a good Baptist, too, some day. He 
said I was a good Baptist, now! So I 
said maybe I was, because I read THE 
Baptist every week already. Just the 
parts I can understand, of course.” Are 
you a “good Baptist?” 


(Continued from page 819.) 
Israel, Social and Religious. (World Ser- 


ies). With illustrations and maps, by A. 
W. F. Blunt. Oxford University Press. 
145 pages. 


A product of scholarship giving a 
“bird’s eye view” of Hebrew history from 
Abraham to the closing of the Old Tes- 
tament period. It is less didactic and 
more inferential than such authors as 
Smith and Glike and far more congested. 
To busy Sabbath-school teachers and 
lay readers it will be found an invaluable 
help; a vade mecum of Bible study to all 
readers of the scriptures, especially the 
Old Testament. 


Commentary: Paul’s Pastoral Epistles. 
(First and Second Timothy and Titus) 
by W. Scott, D. D., Professor of Divinity 
in Oxford. ‘New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. 


The title indicates the type of the con- 
tents—critical, scholarly, and exegetical 
rather than didactic. The text discussed 
is in Greek and in excerpts introducing 
comments—not unlike Alford’s Com- 
mentary. The commentary abounds also 
in Greek, Latin, French and German 
quotations from the “fathers” and later 
scholars. A fraction only of clerical 
readers can receive much benefit from 
such fragments. Their usefulness is not 
quite manifest except to exploit the 
learning of the commentator which was 
“begged” before. The general introduc- 
tion is excellent and profitable as also 
is the special introduction to each epistle. 
The commentator often paraphrases into 
unconventional phraseology paragraph- 
ical discussions in the letters. By this 
the content is much simplified. It is a 
commentary the scholar will appreciate, 
and to such we commend it. 


“foods of The Soul’, by Rev. F. W. Nor- 
wood. New York. Doran. 


A collection of sermons which give 
evidence that Doctor Norwood is no 
ordinary preacher. He has the gift of 
spiritual insight in a large degree and 
the power and grace of saying things like 
a poet without losing the clearness and 
force of true preaching. The sermons 
are thoroughly evangelical, inspiring, 
original, and will start the thoughts of 
the reader along many untrodden paths 
of truth. 


Folks, Facts Opinion 
(Continued from page 804.) 


Rev. L. D. Hainer, pastor of the Cal- 
vary Church, Norristown, Pa., died Sept. 
5, after an illness of several months. 


Rev. Frederick Donovan, of Colon, 
Mich., is now in the pastorate of the First 
church at Dell Rapids, S. D. His rormer 
pastorate was at Augusta, Kans., which 
he resigned to take a much needed six 
months’ rest before again going into the 
work of the ministry. 


The denominational churches of Stone- 
ham, Mass., including Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Methodist, are vigorously 
promoting the idea of registration for 
the November election. They are using 
in their campaign the citizenship honor 
roll prepared for this purpose by the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 


THE BAPTI 


Rev. H. E. Huse begins another ye 
pastorate with encouraging conditio 
Dover-Foxcroft, Me. He preache, 
gospel and the gospel in its relatic 
present duty. His “election sermon 
as its topic, “A Vote and What S) 
be Back of It.” The sermon de 
what’ American citizenship means 
what its ideal requires. Every d& 
ment of the work of the church is 
sustained and there are department 
what a comprehensive view of the 1 
the community seems to require, 


Revival services opened at the Pe 
Baptist church, Worcester, Mass 
Sept. 22 to continue until Oct. 26, 
Andrew Jones, who has _ preache 
forty-six states, will conduct the ser 


The first year of the pastorate of 
Chester C. Winter at Interlaken, ] 
shows twenty-one additions to the 
bership, fourteen of these by ba; 
an increase in attendance in § 
services, and an unusual interest j 
mid-week prayer meeting. The f 
have expressed their appreciation ¢ 
Winter by adding $300 to his salar 


The Baptist Union of Rocheste 
Monroe county is putting on a Chi 
workers’ institute at the First cl 
Rochester, Sept. 21-26. The staff 
structors is furnished by the Publi 
Society. Five days of intensive tr| 
for all departments of church ar 
ligious education will be given. It} 
pected that this will prove a great 
lus to the churches as they beginj 
fall work. Provision is being ma 
an attendance of 600 from Rochest 
the neighboring ‘territory. The | 
tration fee for the five days is $1. 


Cannibalism still is prevalent / 
the Mekae people of Africa, writ| 
Alfred B. Lippert, medical miss} 
under the Presbyterian board at } 
wa, Cameroun, on the west coast, 
Mekae are known to prefer huma' 
to pork and not long ago ate aé 
Christian who went to teach thei 
spite of the danger, native missi¢ 
are constantly going to live amon 
and white missionaries make 13 
trips through the territory to he 
native evangelists. The Britis) 
French governments, which control 
tically equal parts of Cameroun, ? 
deavoring to stamp out cannibalit 
severe punishment of anyone co! 
of the practice. 


Dr. G. W. Cassidy, pastor of th! 
Avenue church, Hutchinson, Kan, 
tendered his resignation to becof 
fective Oct. 1. Doctor Cassidy ci 
Hutchinson two years ago fro! 
Moines, though the greater part 
ministry has been in Kansas wl 
has served the churches of a 
Fort Scott and Wichita. At Wict 
led the church in a great advan) 
church building being erected 
early years of a twelve-year pa? 
For eight years before coming t 
chinson he served in the general} 
of the denomination, his terfitot 
ering the states of Iowa, Kamsas 
homa, Colorado and Wyoming. F) 
to Hutchinson with the expecta? 


nber 20, 1924 


in a large church building enter- 


‘ut the depressing conditions of 
't two years have hindered the 


; of that work and the church has 
‘not to build at the present time 
a nest egg for the new building 
se has been given the church in 
ty acre oil lease just southeast 
Miller well, the gift of Mr. I. M. 
' Doctor Cassidy expects to re- 
oneral work as a pastor’s helper 


ireh-aid, particularly along finan- 
S, 

jirst church of Eaton, Colo., has 
| with regret the resignation of 
or N. J. Peterson to take effect 
fore Jan. 1, 1925. Mr. Peterson 
a with the church for three years. 
C. T. Wu, pastor of the North 
ui Baptist church reports that he 
_ baptized seven young men and 
ne women. Of the nine new 
members six are students in the 
evening school. Mr. Wu adds, 
1 see our new school is a good 
or our church.” 


3. B. Jacques, pastor of the Cal- 
uurch, Pasadena, has gone to 
cotia for a much needed rest. 
. not expect to return till Decem- 
it is hoped by the church and 
many friends that this vacation 
ble him to continue for another 
rears his strenuous and success- 
yrate with the Calvary church. 
t missionaries in Kiating, West 
have had a large share in the 
of a public health association in 
7. The Chinese Red Cross So- 
ie police and others asked that 
‘ionaries help in the work. Flies 
are to be paid for at a regular 
d one wealthy citizen has offered 
Il that are brought to him. 


ey Divinity school opened with 
2st enrolment and an exception- 
' group of students. One of the 
of the autumn is a course of 
by Arthur Stevens Phelps, the 
a series of Monday night lec- 
lich are being given at Berkeley 

Christian message of art. 
the World Loves and its Chris- 
luence” is the general topic of 
ent series. 


le everywhere are reading. All 
yws a tremendous responsibility 
€ preacher,” says Zion’s Herald. 
, must read. He must read some- 
w every day. He must read not 
: Bible, the classics, church his- 
d theology, but books on so- 
industrial ethics, religious psy- 
and well-chosen fiction. The 
t one time were the sole pos- 
of knowledge. That day was a 
vhat we call ancient history. The 
‘t is that many preachers do not 
lis. 


first Baptist Church of Craw- 
é, Ind., held an all-day open-air 
‘Ming aiid pageant in a park ad- 
0 that city Sept. 7, which was 
_ by between four and five thous- 
sons. The morning was devoted 
Sunday- school session. In the 
na series of elaborate pageants 


: 


were given, depicting scenes from the 
life of Christ. At night the pastor, Rev. 


D, Heitmeyer,’ spoke to an audience of 
thousands on 
America Pagan.” The event drew peo- 
ple from far and near. Work goes for- 
ward toward the completion of the new 
church edifice, and it is planned to dedi- 
cate by Dec. 1. More than fifty have 
united with the church the last asso- 
ciational year, and more money was 
raised than during any year in the his- 
tory of the church. 


The Baptists of Wildwood, N. J., are 
rejoicing in the possession of a beautiful 
new, building for church and Sunday 
school, dedicated on the third Sunday of 
August. The new building is the cul- 
mination of many years of strenuous ef- 
fort on the part of Pastor Fisher and 
his people. 

Rev. George Arthur Clarke, pastoz of 
the First Church, Edmonton, Alberta. 
has resigned to become pastor of the 
Prospect Hill church, Moore, Pa., in con- 
nection with which he will enter the 
three-years’ theological course of Crozer 
Seminary. Mr. Clarke is a graduate of 
McMaster University, Toronto, and serv- 
ed as a chaplain in the Canadian over- 
seas force during the war. 


The matriculation address at the open- 
ing of Crozer Seminary will be delivered 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 23, by Dr. E. 
B. Pollard, professor of homiletics. The 
faculty of the seminary has been 
strengthened by the coming of Prof 
Stewart G. Cole to the department of 
religious education and Prof. Morton S 
Enslin to succeed the late- Prof. Freder- 
ick O. Norton as head of the department 
of New Testament. 


Having enrolled the largest freshman 
and senior classes in its history, Hills- 
dale college was compelled to close 
registration for the coming year to any 
who had not yet applied. A half dozen 
places have been reserved for outstand- 
ing students who may be admitted to 
off-set those who will be eliminated by 
the increased competition to maintain 
place. Registrations are being received 
for 1925-26. This action has been made 
necessary in order to carry out the de- 
cision of the board of trustees last spring 
to limit the student body. In view of 
the intention of the board that Hillsdale 
college shall offer the finest possible edu- 
cation per capita, two full-time professors 
have been added this summer. They are 
Prof. E. B. Penrod, a graduate of Purdue 
and Cornell universities, to the depart- 
ment of physics, and Prof. A. V. Wood, 
a graduate of Tuft’s, Columbia and Chi- 
cago to the department of sociology. 


The thirteenth annual Bible conference, 
Winona Lake, Ind., closed Sunday, Aug. 
31, with the largest attendance in its his- 
tory. The funds were raised with com- 
parative ease. The missionary part of 
the program was a great attraction, and 
next to the 10:30 and evening hours, 
were greatest in attendance. Every 
afternoon there were two speakers and 
every night pictures of the various fields 
shown. Plans are laid for an extensive 
missionary conference next year, includ- 
ing perhaps a pre-missionary gathering 
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in connection with the Bible conference. 
This year brought to Winona from across 
the seas, three im: 1k pede Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Norwood, of London, England: 
Dr. W. Graham Stet of Edinburgh, 


When Rodeheaver Sang 
“The Old Rugged Cross” 


thousands in the great Dilly Sunday Tab- 
ernacle were thrilled and exalted. This is 
but one of the many inspiring sacred 
songs that can now be heard on Mr. Rode- 
heaver’s Rainbow Records. You, too, can 
enjoy these famous songs in your own 
home. Read special offer below. 


oor ri Double-Faced 1i0-in. Records 


Below are listed the songs that will live 
forever in Christian hearts. Sung by 
Homer Rodeheaver, Mrs. Asher, the Cri- 
terion Quartet, Kim aids “Nyland, and 
other well-known Gospel Singers, 


Safe in the Arms of Jesus 

I Walk with the Hing 

The Old Rugged Cress 

Half Has Never Yet Been Told 
Carry Your Cross with a Smile 
Life’s Railway to Heaven 
Keep Me on the Firing Line 

I Will Sing of My Redeemer 


“Acres of Diamonds 


To every purchaser of 
the above records, we 
will send FREE a rec- 
ord | of the Rev. Russel 
H. Conwell’s great ser- 
mon lecture entitled ‘Acres of Miauionasn This 
magnificent and stimulating sermon has been deliv- 
ered by Dr. Conwell more than six thousand times. 
You, too, like millions of others, will be inspired by 
this stirring message fron the lips of the great 
Philadelphia minister and edricator. 


Send Mio Money 
The eight Gospel soigs listed above should be in 
every Christian howe, Play o» asy phonograph. 
Guaranteed. Orde; the m today, Pay postman 
only $2.95 (plus a tew cats postage) on delivery. 
Your money refunded i if not delighted. 


The RODEHEAVER CO., Dept 821 


218 S. Wabash Avenue 814 Walnut Street 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa, 


\Address Nearest Office) 
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Scotland; Dr. Arthur C. Hill, Glasgow, 
Scotland. The messages of these men 
of God will abide always with those who 
heard them. Strong teachers and 
preachers of our own country had places 
on the program. The conference opened 
on Friday morning at 6:45 with the Rey. 
Bob Shuler of Los Angeles, who for five 
mornings had for his theme, “The Bat- 
tles of Jesus.” Other speakers were Dr. 
Ralph Marshall Davis and Dr. Henry 
N. Faulconer. E. O. Sellers directed the 
Bible teachers were J. Gresham 


music. 

Machen, of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. Geo. L. Robinson, McCormick 
Seminary, Dr. a T. Robinson, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Dr. J. Pace, Canton, Ohio. 


The teachings ee these men brought a 
great blessing as did the preaching of 
Warren A. Candler, Bishop 
Lynn Waldorf, Dr. Frank M. 
Baptist, Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, Dr. J. C. Bromfield, Dr. (Seon 
Stacy, Dr. Geo. R. Stuart. The closing 
day brought more than 7000 people to 
the park. The Indian Mound service 
was one of the same intense nature as in 
other years. The great crowd of men 
gathered on the mound top and Dr. W. 
Beas! iederw olf, after speaking briefly from 
the text “And thou shalt be turned into 
another man,” gave opportunity for per- 
sonal confession and request for prayer. 
Men were deeply stirred during the re- 
mainder of the hour as they knelt on the 
eround and prayed for God’s help. Men 
who were discouraged were strengthened. 
One man who had about decided to give 
up the ministry and go into life insurance 
business gave testimony of his intention 
of returning to his church and giving 
himself with renewed devotion to his 
ministry. This service has become a 
veritable power house and the men of the 
conference always look forward to it 
with earnest expectation. Mr. Rode- 
heaver led the singing. Dr. Biederwolf 
was re-elected Bible Conference director. 


Bishop 
Ernest 
Goodchild, 


Want Ads 


Wanted experienced woman, betwen 30 
and 45 years of age, to supervise college 
dining hall, 200 boarders. Must be able to 
make menus and purchase supplies. Best 
references required. Baptist preferred. Ad- 
dress Box U, The Baptist, 417 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Il. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


A fine location for a first-class physician 
who is a Baptist. Schools, churches, near 
highway. Correspond with Milo G. Bentley, 
State Evangelist, 505 Oddfellow Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Florida furnished cottages $15 month up. 
Board and room $35 month up, cottages 
sell $600. Boating, fishing, oystering. Bap- 
tist, Lynn Haven, Florida. 


Church Envelopes 8 cents per carton, 
weekly, printed. Loose $2.00 per M. Write 
for advance offer and all samples. Dufold- 
Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address Supt. 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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In the very heart of Scotland, on the 
winding river Forth is Stirling Castle: 
Its situation, like that of Edinburgh, is 
magnificent, dominating all the surround- 
ing country We climbed the winding 
stairway of the rather topheavy Wallace 
Monument, on Abbey Craig, and revelled 
in the view which many consider the 
finest in Scotland, embracing, as it does, 
both lowland and highland scenery, and 
a magnificent view of the scene of Wal- 
lace’s victory over Surrey at Stirling 
Bridge in 1297. 

Little is known of the early history 
of Stirling Castle, but the very nature 
of its position made it inevitable that 
from earliest times some kind of strong- 
hold should have crowned the lofty rock. 
It is said to have been a Roman_ post, 
while from the twelfth century the castle 
became one of the most powerful fort- 
resses in the country. The field of 
Bannockburn is about two miles away. 
The famous Bore Stone, where Robert 
the Bruce is said to have set up the 
Scottish standard, may still be seen. 

But the place of greatest interest at 
Stirling was the Old Greyfriars Church- 
yard, adjoining the Castle, with its monu- 
ments of the Covenanters. The most 
beautiful of all the martyr monuments 
is that of the snow white group of Mar- 
earet and Agnes Wilson, with an open 
Bible before them, and an angel stand- 
ing beside them, and at their feet lies 
a lamb. The inscription is: 


Margaret 
Virgin Martyr of the ocean wave, with 
her like-minded Sister 
Agnes 
Love many waters cannot quench 
God saves His chaste imperilled one 
in Covenant true. 
O Scotia’s daughters: 
page, 
And prize this flower of grace—blood 
bought for you. 
Psalm 9-19. 


Through faith Margaret Wilson, a youth- 
ful maiden, chose rather to depart and 
be with Christ than to disown His holy 
Cause and Covenant, to own Erastian 
usurpation, and conform to prelacy en- 
forced by cruel laws. Bound to a stake 
within flood mark of the Solway tide, 
she died a martyr’s death on 11th May, 
1685. 

The heroism of the Covenanters has 
thrown imperishable renown about many 
places in Scotland. As we think of Scot- 
land’s loyalty to Christ and the covenant, 
and how much it has meant for the civil 
and religious liberty of our own country, 
we thank God for the gift to Scotland 
and the world of such men as John 
Knox, Alexander Henderson, Andrew 
Melville, Richard Cameron, William Gor- 
don, James Renwick, and a host of others 
“of whom the world was not worthy.” 

The Scotch are a noble people. Life 
is deep and rich with them. It has a 
meaning and a reality. Would that it 
were broader. They have faults and 
foibles, but in spite of them and with 
them all, I love the Scotch people—and 
dear old 
richest blessings rest upon her and them. 


earnest scan the 


Scotland. May the choicest, 
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Editor’s Notes on the Le 
for: Oct.s3 


THE CHOICE OF THE TWEL 
Lesson Text: Matt. 10:1-8 
Golden Text: Matt. 10:8-6 


We are now entering upon y 
called the central period of ( 
ministry. The next three month 
be given to the study of this 
It naturally opens with the choice 
twelve. disciples. This  selecti 
twelve men is suggestive of three 
which marked the ministry of ow 
The men selected were inclusive 
types, and they were empower 
instructed. 

Inclusive. | 

Judging from the meager data : 
we are of the opinion that in the 
tion of the twelve Jesus was car 
include all types of men—the bc 
the cautious, the radical and th 
servative, the impulsive and the c 
ing, the practical and the mystiy 
business man and the dreamer. F| 
Peter who is always named fir 
Judas whose name always com 
in the lists, we find John with h 
insight into the inner meaning | 
life and personality of Jesus and } 
with his practical common sen} 
Thomas who always wanted sub 
evidence upon which to base h 
and Nathaniel in whom there \ 
euile and Simon who in these day\ 
be called a “red.” It was a com} 
men with small basis for unity) 
as they were held together by i 
netic presence of Jesus. With t 
example of the spirit and ihe 
Jesus before us it seems stran) 
so many of his followers shov! 
insist on a monotonous unifor! 
the fellowship of the Christian 
There is room in the kingdom | 
for all types of humanity. | 

Empowered. 

“He gave them power.’ Thi 
the simple words which stand | 
experience that was wholly new | 

In some way there was transfert] 
him to them a new energy wi! 
abled them to do things wie 
miraculous. They brought back 
mented to sanity and the sick ti 
and the dead to life. We do nol 
stand the process by which ts 
done, but according to the recor 
were healed instantaneously and ¢ 
ful cures were wrought by a wi 
the laying on of hands. This 4 
evidence of the power which Jes 


them. Is this power still to bel 
was it specific for a definite pe 
was it then withdrawn? { 

Instructed. 


Power is the most difficult 1 
the world to use without abuse.| 
fore Jesus instructed the twely 
careful in the expenditure of this 
energy with which he had endow! 
temporarily. It was to be us 
among the Jews at this time | 
they were to be given every |! 
that the kingdom of heaven waf 
them and that their Messiah wi! 
door. If they rejected him aftea 
demonstrations of his kingdom }} 
them they would be without z 
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Our Societies and 
low to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 
Cooperation 
ifth Avenue, New York City 


_ W. H. BOWLER 


Acting Executive Secretary 


er has been utilized at Baptist 
al headquarters to get the new 
‘national program in full swing. 


‘doings, great opportunities for 
4 ahead of us. Also great de- 
-you done your duty by the 
°o 


ve 


Permanent Income 


nnuities on One or Two Lives 


ne life the rate of income varies 
ur to nine per cent a year, payable 
nually, 

ie or two lives the rate varies from 
elght and three-tenths per cent a 
tyable semi-annually, 

vivorship agreement provides a per- 
income for two lives, 

anuity booklet and samples of single 
vivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


erican Baptist Home Mission Society 


1 Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
ress all communications to 
ifth Avenue, New York City 


field, President 

L., Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
Franklin, Foreign Secretary 

Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

Lerrige, Home Secretary 

3, Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
Huntington, Treasurer 


1 make a will be sure that the full 
hame of the Society is used. Corre- 
concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
me ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
to the Home Secretary. 
> 16,852 converts were baptized on 
elds in the non-Christian world, with 
tion the largest total in a single year 
story of the Society. 


AN ANNUITY 


. Written by 
he Board of Education 


of 


lorthern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 


*@ you an income for life at the 
terms agreed upon by all the 
nd will 


LP BOYS AND GIRLS 
their 
ars, : 


nation on this and all educational 
address, 


K Ww. PADELFORD, Secretary 
Ave., New York City 


education during all the 


News From Our 
- Mission Boards 


At the celebration of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the organization 
of the Vermont State Convention, Dr. 
Charles L. White, brought out some in- 
teresting figures concerning the develop- 
ment of the foreign-speaking work of 
the Home Mission Society. Seventy- 
five years ago the immigration from the 
Germanic and Scandinavian peoples 
called for mission work by Northern 
Baptists among these new arrivals. The 
German, Swedish, Norwegian and Dan- 
ish people now have their own confer- 
ences. The German Conference has be- 
come self-supporting and only small ap- 
propriations are made for the Scandin- 
avian groups. Immigration from south- 
ern and southeastern Europe has led to 
the establishment of mission work among 
the following groups: French, five mis- 
sionaries; the Italian, forty-two mission- 
aries; Portuguese, four missionaries: 
Spanish, one missionary; Czecho-Slovak- 
ian, twelve missionaries; Hungarian, 
twenty-six missionaries; Roumanian. 
seven missionaries; Slovenian, one mis- 
sionary; the Chinese, eight missionaries: 
Japanese, six missionaries; Hindu, one 
missionary; Norwegian, eight missionar- 
ies; Swedish and Finnish, seven mission- 
aries; Danish, one missionary: Russian, 
eleven missionaries; Lettish, one mission- 
ary; Lithuanian, one missionary; Esthon- 
lan, one missionary; Polish, fourteen 
missionaries; Mexican, twenty-two mis- 
sionaries; Jewish, one missionary. 
Twenty-six Christian centers have been 
established in communities that are laree- 
ly foreign-speaking in population. 


Jonathan H. Peck in 1843 stated that 
the paramount object of The American 
3aptist Publication Society “is to make 
our denomination, and all others over 
whom we have influence, a_ reading, 
thinking, working, and devotedly re- 
ligious people.” Several books now in 
the hands of compositors or already is- 
sued are fine illustrations of the society’s 
work in intelligent endeavor to prove this 
service. Readers of the Centenary trans- 
lation of the Gospels, by Mrs. Helen Bar- 
rett Montgomery, will be interested to 
know that the Judson Press will issue a 
second volume of this translation, con- 
tain the remaining portions of the New 
Testament, this fall, and that the entire 
New Testament from this translation will 
also be made available in the form of a 
single volume. Students of the Bible and 
of the Old Testament in particular who 
have valued Dr. Ira M. Price’s “The 
Monuments and the Old Testament,” 
will be glad to know that Doctor Price 
has entirely rewritten this book, and 
that the new work with many new illus- 
trations will be on sale by the Judson 
Press within two months at the latest, 
it is hoped. Doctor Price has incorpor- 
ated with his chapters the latest informa- 
tion from the fields of investigation by 
shovel in Bible lands. 


(Continued on page 824.) 
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Our Societies and 


How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help worthy 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, their 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

{f you prefer or need the income while you 
live we shall be glad to have you take an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) 


whereby you will receive a high and safe re- 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime, At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information. 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate name) 
A PERMANENT INCOME 


on one or two lives can be provided 
through our 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 
For further information write to 


MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 


President—Mrs, H. E. Goodman. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. N. R. Wood. 
Administrative WVice-President—Mrs. H. W. 

Smith, 
Recording Secretary—Mrs, T. E. Adams. 
The Officers at Headquarters 
Foreign Secretary—Mabelle Rae McVeigh 
Administrative Secretary— 
Mrs, L. J. P. Bishop. 
Treasurer—Alice M, Hudson, 


are: 


Headquarters 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The deneminational publishing house for the 
extension of the kingdom through the printed 
Word, Religious Hducation, and Sunday school 
development. 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months. 
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(Continued from page 823.) 


Missionary G. W. Lewis reports that 
conditions in his station of Ungkung, 
South China, are still far from settled. 
He says, “Last year we were having 
fighting; this year the regular soldiers are 
far away and those that are left are 
simply bandits taken into the ~ army. 
They only nominally recognize any head 
but themselves, so they do as they please. 
The regular troops are so busy prepar- 
ing for fighting in the places where they 
are face to face with their enemy that 
they do not have the time to straighten 
out matters here.” 


The mail brings to the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board, a request for 
an increase of the grant made to an aged 
beneficiary who has served the churches 
loyally all her life. She is eighty-seven 
years old. Is nearly blind. She lives in 
the attic of a city house. Two nephews 
are her only living relatives. The land- 
lord says she must move, fearing lest she 
will set fire to the house. Her income 
is $28 per year from a small investment 
and $22 per month from the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board. The let- 
ter requesting the increase closes with 
this sentence, “To spend her remaining 
few years in the poorhouse would be a 
rather sad earthly reward at least, for a 
lifetime of devotion to the church.” 


According to the final statistical re- 
ports for the past year, the work of the 
Foreign Mission Society now includes 
ten mission fields in the non-Christian 
world, where there are 2003 Baptist 
churches with a total membership of 
277,317. Of these, 1204 or 60 per cent are 


self-supporting. The society also co- 
operates with the Baptists in eleven 
countries in Europe, where there are 


now 1937 churches with a total member- 
ship of 160,385. Last year, in both Eu- 
rope and the non-Christian world, was 
another record year in evangelistic re- 
sults, and missionaries, officers and mem- 
bers of the board are rejoicing over this 
encouraging progress. Twelve new mis- 
sionaries are scheduled to sail for their 
fields in the fall. 


The Home Mission Society sends this 
extract from a letter from Elizabeth All- 
port, missionary in Guantanamo, Cuba: 
“America, aged twelve, who has been 
in our Sunday school and day school 
ever since she has been big enough to 
attend school and who was baptized last 
summer, is now living where there is no 
church or Sunday school. Her father 
having work there, the entire family with 
the exception of an older sister have gone 
to be with him. The sister is one of the 
teachers in our day school. When she 
returned to Guantanamo after spending 
the holidays with her family she told us 
how her little sister Berta when it came 
bed-time would say ‘Now I must read 
my Bible and pray.’ When asked who 
taught her to read the Bible she an- 
swered, ‘America.’ America, though a 
long way from a church or Sunday school 
is proving to be a real little missionary 
in her home.” 


THE BAPT 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s New Book 
“The Modern Use of the Bible” 


His classes of live young postgraduate college men say tI 
it has made the Bible over for them into “‘a pamphlet for the time 


The Little Children’s Bible 


For children up to the age of seven. 128 
pages. Four colored illustrations, 
A “short’? Bible young children can regard 
as their “‘very own.” 
Price 90c 


The Older Children’s Bible 


For children eight to eleven, 288 pages. 
Hight colored illustrations, 

A copy on the bureau of the bed room of 
“Buster” or ‘Sis’? may be the means of their 
forming the habit of reading a snatch of it 
as their adieu to the day. 


Price $1.50 
SNOWDEN, JAMES H. 
- 300 P. Ss. 
The Life of Jesus *5 coke 


Nine Months’ Course (thirty-nine lessons) 
printed from plates of Snowden’s Sunday 
School Lessons for 1924 and 1925 volumes. 
300 pages. Paper cover. 25 cents, 

For introductory purposes only. Order a 
sample copy to show senior class and adult 
group leaders, 


MOULTON, RICHARD G. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible, 


(Illustrated) 

An extra fine piece of book-making—gen- 
erous margins, top, side and bottom. Copi- 
ously illustrated in color done by the one 
artist, from sketches made on the spot in 
the Holy Land. 

1733 pages, plus fifty full page illustra- 
tions in three colors, 

Price $5.00 


JONES, RUFUS M. 


Fundamental Ends of Life 


An answer to the questions: What do men 
live for? What do we want most? What 


is life’s real driving force? 
Probable price $1.50 


Clean Fiction 


The Sacrament of Silence 


SYLVESTRE, NOEL. 

The appealing story of a priest who goes 
to prison because he feels that priestly 
honor imposes upon him ‘‘the sacrament of 
silence,”’ 


From your Religious Book Store, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


Price $1, 


MARTIN, HUGH. 
The Kingdom Without 


e 

Frontiers 
The Witness of the Bible to the Missio) 
Purpose of God. Thesis: the Bible’s r 
line of argument is the unfolding and ¢ 
ual execution of a missionary purpose, | 
Probable price 4 
KEYSER, LEANDER S&S. 


Man’s First Disobedience 


A conservative’s answer in the affirma 
to the question, Is the Garden of F 
teaching on the origin of sin and suffe 
adequate and reasonable? | 

Probable price { 
WETZEL, D. J. | 


One Thousand Bible | 
Readings | 
Index to one thousand passages, aye 
ing about twelve verses each, adapte 
public reading. Arranged under topics, 
Probable price | 
WEGENER, A. B. | 


Church and Community | 
Recreation | 


Here is worth-while work for the me 
the Church and community who are § 
on talk (religious) and long on action (1 
ness. ) | 
Probable price | 
ROWE, HENRY K. ei 


The History of Religion i 
the United States | 


Written to show that religion has pl 


no mean part in the making of this | 
and democratic nation. | 
Probable price |) 


MAUD, JOHN P. 


Life in Fellowship 


A direct challenge to senior unive| 
students to prepare to help break down 
barriers of race and creed that threate| 
wreck our civilization. 


| 


Probable price 
1 
| 
| 


NEW YORK CITY, N’ 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY | 


The supreme test of the worth of a college is the product it turns out. The small Christian 1 


during the past hundred years has given to Americ 


cost in money. Several of our graduates have 


enterprises: 


Dr. John Y. Aitchison, General Director, Board of Promotion. 
Dr. Hugh Heath, Assistant Director, Board of Promotion. : ‘ 
Dr. John A, Earl, ten years President of Des Moines College, now Editor “The Baptist, 


a 8 wealth of character out of all proportion | 
been called to lead in the largest denomin | 


| 
I 
i 


i: Chica, 


Hon. D. C. Shull, member Finance Board, Northern Baptist Convention. 
Rev. D. P. Shaw, Executive Secretary, North Dakota. : . } 
Dr. J. M. P, Smith, Head of Hebrew Department, University of Chicago. j 


The following graduates are now serving on the Board of Trustees of Des Moines Univers! | 


Mr. C. E. Hunn, Attorney, Des Moines. 
Dr. A. W. Tandy, pastor, Mason City. 
Mr. B, J. Powers, Attorney, Des Moines. 


These names and their offices constitute today’s appeal to the youth of today. to 1! 
contributed to produce these men, Des Moines University is ready to contribute today 


another generation of leaders. 


Mr. E, M. Rex, Farmer, Jefferson, ‘ 
Mr. I. J. Ketman, Business Man, Des |! 
Mr. Frank R. Sage, Banker, Washingto| 


what the | 


a 


The Southern Baptist Theological Semina 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept. 28. 
faculty; wide range of theological study. 
Pressley Smith, treasurer of the Student’s 
write to 


If help is needed to pay board, write to uy 


Excellent equipment; able and progre 


other inform 


pres 


For catalogue or 


Fund, 
E. ¥. MULLINS, 


September 27, 192: 


¥ 


PORTICO OF THE LAFAYETTE AVENUE CHURCH 
BUFFALO 


, 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Dr. W. B. McNinch, who has been for 
eight years an associational missionary 
of the New York State Convention, has 
become missionary director of the North- 
ern District, which consists of the St. 
[.awrence and Black River Associations. 
Dr. McNinch will live in Gouverneur. 


Ricker Institute, Houlton, Maine, which 
has a field larger than many states, be- 
gins its work with a new faculty, a large 
enrolment, and bright prospects. Prin- 
cipal Ernest C. Fuller, recently head of 
the English Department in the Brockton 
High School, is very favorably received, 
and he has with him a very able faculty. 
There is prospect that the 
work done by this school in the past will 


every good 


be continued and enlarged. 


North Dakota reports that Rev. Ole 
Larson will resign as Scandinavian mis- 
sionary on January 1, 1925, after twenty- 
five years of continuous service in that 
capacity under the appointment of the 
state convention. His worth and accom- 
plishments were recently recognized by 
a reception given to him and his family 
when the Immanuel church, of Fargo, 
gave them a reception and presented 
them with a purse of money. This same 
church also gave its pastor. C. W. Fin- 
wall, and family a royal welcome back to 
the work after a brief vacation when 200 
members showed ther goodwill by being 
present. 


Rev. John McGuire, president of the 
Burman Theological Seminary at Insein, 
Burma, sends THE Baptist a booklet 
printed in the fine script of that language 
cannot read but which pur- 
ports to be the message of the Baptist 
World’s Alliance as translated by Doctor 
McGuire. He also sends figures 
indicating the progress of Baptist work 
in the Pegu Association comprising 
seventeen churches. There were ninety- 
six baptisms during the year and the per 
capita giving for all objects including 
home and foreign missions was $4. This 
is a remarkable showing in the face of 
all the circumstances. 


which we 


some 


The pastor of the First church, J. G. 
Little, Sterling, Ilinois, is soon to enjoy 
the privilege of living in a new parsonage 
erected at a cost of $10,000. 
supervising the 


The archi- 
building are the 
Bureau of 
The description of the 
appeal to 


tects 
Curtis 
Clinton, 
kitchen 


Companies Service 
Lowa. 
will housewives as 
being a model of comfort and conveni- 
The sink and drain board are 
placed directly beneath one of the win- 
dows between two kitchen dressers, and 
a second window near the rear door pro- 
vides for plenty of light and ventilation. 
The thoughtful selection of built-in con- 
veniences makes the kitchen of this par- 
sonage all that can be desired. Ap- 
propriate services of dedication are being 
arranged for when Dr. A. L. Wilkinson 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., will preach. 


CILCce, 


Dr. W. W. Everts of Massachusetts, 
suggests that the Baptist World Alliance 
should be held in Vienna in 1928 to dedi- 
cate a monument to Dr. Hubmeyer who 
suffered martyrdom 400 years before. 


Le -] Gibletce, 


church, Clinton, 


pastor of the First 

Iowa, is slowly recov- 
serious illness which re- 
quired surgical treatment. He and Mrs. 
Giblette are in (Colorado Springs, and it 
is hoped that the invigorating climate 
under the shadow of Pike’s Peak will 
greatly aid medical science in restoring 
this good man to perfect health. 


ering from a 


On Sept. 7, the Morgan Park church, 
Charles R. Osborn, pastor, dedicated the 
new memorial organ with fitting cere- 


mony. ‘The organ was installed by the 
Estey Company, at a cost of $10,500 
and the first concert was given with 


Edgar Nelson at the organ assisted by 
Edward T. Clissold, baritone, and Mrs. 
L. B. Cox at the piano. 


A new type of evangelistic effort is be- 
ing pushed in the first church, Dayton, 
Ohio. It.is called “Winning the Church.” 
The deacons and deaconesses, sixty in 
number, equally divided have been or- 
ganized to carry on a sustained evan- 
gelistic campaign to win the church mem- 
bers to a 100 per cent attendance at 
church on Sundays and at the mid-week 
service, to a promise to read the Bible 
every day, support the church with a 
pledge for current expenses and benevo- 
lences, and to conduct family worship in 
the home. It is the conviction of the 
pastor, W. H. Geistweit, that the great 
masses of indifferent church members in 
all churches demand 2, revival of interest 
in the obligations which membership in a 
church carries with it. 


ARCHIBALD A. 


FORSHER 


Thirty-nine years ago the first ] 
estant missionary landed in Korea, T 
were then perhaps six Christians ir 
entire country. Today the Chris 
number more than 300,000. They 
3400 churches with 20,000 pupils in: 
sion schools and 250,000 patients tré 
last year in mission hospitals, 1 
churches are supporting sixteen of 
own missionaries in Siberia, Manet 
and Shantung. 


Mrs. Lida S. Ashmore writes 
Swatow, China, that the army has 
up the city and like the feudal lor 
old exacted a toll of $60,000 a n 
from the citizens. She adds in her 
characteristic way, “This whole | 
business in China is a plan for the of 
to get rich quickly, and it goes far ; 
of the ‘Get-Rich Quick Walling 
schemes published in a series of ar 
in one of our magazines a few | 
ago.” 


“Summer Slump” did not affec 
First church of San Francisco, Jan) 
West, pastor. On the contrary © 
mer Increase” was on the job all th; 
the months of June, July and A 
with forty-two new members rec) 
attendance at all the services | 
the average and collections the | 
in the history of the church. Th 
eain in membership for the year ¢ 
April 30 was 185. These facts lea} 
room for pessimism about the ple 
this strategic church in the city t 
“Golden Gate.” 


Rev. Archibald A. Forshee leav 
pastorate of the Second Avenue ¢ 
of New York City to assume tl 
sponsibility of directing the work 
Boston Baptist Bethel City Missic 
ciety as executive secretary with | 
in Tremont Temple. Mr. Forshe’ 
native of Michigan and a graduate | 
University of Michigan and of N) 
Theological Institution. His worl: 
pastor has covered important fie! 
Rochester, N. Y., Durand, Mich. 
chester, Mass., and New York. & 
also spent eight years as a miss} 
in the Philippine Islands. He 1 
qualified by personality, training al 
perience for the important work to! 
he has been called. Rev. C. L: Pat 
has been in the work for three yea 
continue as associate secretary. +) 
of this great city mission society! 
conserve the down-town church « 
in Boston. In the last three yea 
churches have been saved from # 
tinuance and are now doing an all! 
community service to which larg# 
bers ot people are responding. W 
population of down-town Boston } 
cent foreign there is great need for 
ly increased educational and welfar: 
ice. THE Baptist congratulates : 
Baptists in securing the consent 
Forshee to undertake this importa 
sion. | 
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> one unique feature of special value 
: Bloomington Association, Illinois. 
the setting aside for missionary 
in Central America of Rev. and 
'V. C. Seafler who have labored most 
tably for four years at Mason City. 
Seafler preached, Dr. H. O. Row- 
gave the charge, Mr. and Mrs. Sea- 
oth responded and Mrs. Giles, of 
en, led in the consecration prayer. 


3. Wakem reports that the forty- 
umnttal session of the first Baptist 
ation of Idaho was held in the first 
yeealdwell, on- Aug. 27-29. 175 
tes were present, inspiring ad- 
s were given by a number of Idaho 
s and general workers and by Miss 
Failing from India. Fred L. Evans 
ell, was elected moderator for the 
g year, Rev. W. J. Agee, of Ustick, 
and Charles H. Lester, of Payette, 
rer. The Emmett church will en- 
the next annual meeting. 


or V. H. Cowsert of Clovis, Cali- 
reports a conversation he had 
1e two notorious murderers recently 
or life to the Illinois penitentiary. 
ild find no place in their philosophy 
for God. They jauntily declared 
aith in materialistic evolution and 
lippancy announced the book of 
s to be Jewish folklore. Dr. 
rt spent some time during his va- 
in Chicago supplying the pulpit 
Belden Avenue church and attend- 
2 famous trial of the two young 
eferred to. He is now back in 
and hard at work. 


Walnut Hills church of Cincinnati 
iday morning, September 14, said 
¢ goodbye and God bless you to 
en of her church young people 
ere off during the week, to enter 
tinue their work in the various 
s and universities of the country. 
, Princeton, Bryn Mawr, Denison 
ill were represented in the list, 
r with University of Cincinnati, 
nber being almost equally divided 
1 the home and outside schools. 
stor, Samuel H. Bowyer, was as- 
1 the service by Professor Charles 

of the Latin department of 
w High School of Cincinnati. 


. Hall, M. D. of Eaton, Colorado, 
recently received an invitation to 
1 “spudding in” party on Sunday 
mducted by an oil producing com- 
which he is a stockholder sent 
Owing reply: “Today I received 
ation to attend your “spudding in” 
ext Sunday, and I thank you for 
rtesy. In our busy lives it seems 
setting easier continually to put 
ng on Sunday that does not really 
there. We all know that we have 
Out of seven given us for rest 
ship. Why should we rob God 
‘selves by devoting it to other 
s? You may laugh at this as 
iple of fanaticism; but if you men 
tO consider, you will know that 
ir Sunday is gone, our Christian- 
me, and with it the moral ballast 
lation. I shall endeavor to visit 
sings” at some other time.” 


Rev. Thomas Stephenson formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Montana con- 
vention called at THE Baptist office re- 
cently while in Chicago in connection 
with the dedication of his former church 
at La Grange, Ill. His home for a num- 
ber of years has been in Carlton, Ore. 

Tue Baptist is in receipt of two new 
plays written by Margaret T. Apple- 
garth and published by Doran, New 
York. One is entitled “Fares Please” and 
is designed to dramatize the idea of 
Americanization. The other is a foreign 
missionary dramatic presentation called 
“The Girl Who Fell Through the 
Earth.” Both plays consists of two acts 
and are written in the usual original style 
of the author. 

Rev. Edward Alvah Mason of Maine 
who held pastorates at Farmington, Blue- 
hill, Ellsworth and Dexter, died on Sept. 
6. He was a faithful minister and his 
work will continue to bear fruit. While 
in Bluehill he originated the Hancock 
Benevolence System. This included an 
every-member canvass, and weekly giv- 
ing for local expenses and benevolence. 
The idea thas been taken up in some of 
the best methods of modern religious 
work, Mr. Mason was a graduate of the 
University of the City of New York, and 
of Newton Theological Institution. 


Those present at the Baptist World 
Congress in Stockholm will recall that 
on the last day of the meetings the Rey. 
A. Wiegand of Vienna was suddenly 
taken ill. He had to remain in the city 
for some weeks and returned to Austria 
an evidently broken man. During the 
vear he has carried on a brave fight for 
health, but he passed away at the begin- 
ning of August. He was the most con- 
spicuous figure among the Baptists of 
Austria, the great majority of whom 
were included in his church at Vienna, 
and his loss will be keenly felt. Dr. 
Rushbrooke as Baptist Commissioner 
for Europe has forwarded a message of 
Sympathy to the bereaved congregation 
and family. 
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In 1890 the population of the United 
States was around 63,000,000 and the 
church membership 21,500,000 while in 
1922 the population had increased to 108,- 
000,000 and the church membership to 
47,500,000. On a percentage basis, the 
population increased 68% and the church 
membership increased 118.4%. 


Dr. and Mrs. F. G. Cressey of Gran- 
ville, Ohio, have received a cablegram an- 
nouncing the arrival of their son George 
at Peking after a summer geological trip 
in northwestern China and Thibet, travel- 
ing over a month among people who had 
never seen a white man. He begins 
teaching geology in the Shanghai Bap- 
tist College in September. Their other 
son, Paul, has just returned from teach- 
ing in the Swatow Academy, and will 
commence postgraduate study at Yale in 
Preparation for further service in China. 


The Broadway Baptist church of 
Louisville, Kentucky, will make exten- 
sive additions to its building, providing 
for an up-to-date Sunday-school equip- 
ment at a cost of perhaps $150,000. 
Many churches in growing cities provide 
for additional building costs through the 
profits secured by selling their down- 
town locations for business purposes and 
moving out. Broadway Baptist church 
Purposes to remain down town and as 
the years go by to grapple with the im- 
portant service that such a decision 
carries with it. 


The Cambridge church of Maine which 
under the pastorate of Rey. C. S. Roddy, 
has been hailed as an example of “a 
church that came to its own” because 
of its ministry to the whole community, 
rededicated its meeting house on Sun- 
day, Aug. 31. The whole town was in 
attendance. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Mower and Dr. Whittemore, and the 
prayer of rededication was by Rev. T. 
Ernest Ham. This church has given to 
the ministry in comparatively recent 
years, Rev. B. F. Turner, Dr. Irving B. 
Mower, Rev. D! W. Kimball, and Rey. T. 
Ernest Ham. Its present pastor, Rey. 
C. S. Roddy, not only finds time to win 
a large share of the prizes offered to his 
class in Colby, but also to win the co- 
operation of the people of his parish in a 
way that leads to their conversion and to 
the upbuilding of the church. 


Dr. Earle V. Pierce of Brookings, S. D., 
just before leaving for his trip around 
the world with Mrs. Pierce, surprised 
his church by presenting his resignation 
in order to accept the hearty and unani- 
mous call of the Lake Harriet church. 
Minneapolis. He will therefore return 
to Minneapolis after his tour of the 
world to take up the work in one of 
the most promising fields in the city 
where he was formerly pastor before 
going to Brookings, S. D. Recently the 
third Bible conference in a year was 
held in his church with Dr, W. Graham 
Scroggie of Scotland as lecturer. Doc- 
tor Scroggie has had the distinction of 
lecturing on the Bible in Cambridge and 
of Oxford Universities. He is a pro 
nounced conservative and fundamental 
ist. 
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W.H. Lucas who is pursuing his theo- 
logical studies at the Northern Seminary 
in Chicago, was recently ordained by a 
council regularly called by the Chats- 
worth church, Illinois. After passing a 
satisilactory examination the candidate’s 
ordination was approved and the services 
setting him apart as a Baptist minister 
were held. President Geo. W. Taft 
preached the sermon. Rey. L. C, Taylor 
was moderator and Rev. H. C. Wedding: 
ton, clerk. 


Evangelist E. S. Stucker who has had 
a busy summer supplying important pul- 
pits is now at his home in Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, getting ready for his fall and winter 
work in holding evangelistic meetings 
with single churches and with groups of 
churches which unite in a common cen- 
ter. The trend seems to be running 
toward the trained evangelist again. 
For a time the slogan “Every pastor his 
own evangelist” captured the imagina- 
tion of the church, but now we are re- 
turning to the scriptural method once 
more. 


To find a baby, especially a girl baby, 
on the doorstep is an experience that 
does not surprise Christian missionaries 
in China. So dense is the population, so 
hard the conditions of life and so little 
the hope with which the birth of a girl 
is greeted, that with many mothers the 
first thought is to get rid of their tiny 
and helpless daughers as quickly as pos- 
sible. Ina letter to the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
Edith Dulin of the South China Mission, 
stationed at Hopo, reveals something of 
this inhuman phase of Chinese family 
life. On Monday morning of the week 
in which Miss Dulin wrote, a baby was 
left on the steps of the mission hospital. 
‘Wednesday two women, each carrying 
a baby, came to the gate very early in 
the morning. but our coolie told them we 
didn’t want any more babies and sent 
them away. Thursday one was left be- 
side the hospital. It is the tiniest baby 
you ever saw. I am sure she doesn’t 
weigh more than three or three and a 
half pounds. The woman brought this 
baby from a long distance and tried to 
seli her, but of course nobody wanted 
such a tiny baby, so she is ours now. 
Friday morning another one was 
brought. She was the brightest little 
thing! We gave her back to the people, 
for I guess they will keep her if they 
have to. I hope they do not throw her 
in the river. Now we have seven babies, 
three less than a month old, two under 
a week and all under six months. We do 
not know what we are going to do. We 
simply can’t take a baby every day. It 
is terrible to think that there is abso- 
lutely no law to force a family to keep 
a child or to punish them if they kill it. 
There is not even a strong public opinion 
against casting out girl babies, so no 
shame attaches to it. On Friday morn- 
ing when that tiny baby came an old 
woman passing by asked why it hadn't 
been killed. She was quite disgusted to 
think that this poor mite had been al- 
lowed to live and then went on to boas! 
of how many she herself had killed.” 


The first national movement to bring 
about moral training in the public schools 
of the United States has been launched 
through Collier’s, The National Weekly. 
The movement has the heartiest approval! 
of the respective leaders of the largest 
denominations. The number of those 
approving the new movement includes 
Cardinals O’Connell and Hayes; Dr. 
Chas. MacFarland, Federal Council of 
Churches; Rabbi Silverman, Jewish; Dr. 
Huget, Congregational; Bishop Manning, 
Episcopal; Dr. Straton and Dr. Mc- 
Daniel, Baptist; Bishop McConnell, 
Methodist; Dr. S. A. Eliot and C. H. 
Strong, Unitarian; Dr. Knubel, Lutheran: 
C. P. Smith, Christian Science; Dr. 
Macartney and Dr. Keigwin, Presby- 
terian; Dr. Clark, Christian Endeavor. 


The Supreme Superlative 


“God’—The greatest love. 

“So loved’—The greatest 
degree. 

“The World’—The great- 
est company. 

“That He Gave“ — The 
greatest act. 

“His only Begotten Son’— 
The greatest gift. 

“That whosoever’ — The 
greatest opportunity. 

“Believeth’—The greatest 
simplicity. 

“In Him’—The greatest 
attraction. 

“Should not perish”’—The 
greatest promise. 

“But’—The greatest dif- 
ference. 

“Have’—The greatest cer- 
tainty. 

“Everlasting life’ — The 
greatest possession. 


Chaplain J. M. Hare, D.D., will assume 
the pastorate of the First church, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., on Oct. 1. His resignation 
came as a great surprise to his people 
at Scotch Plains, N. J., whom he has 
served for a number of years with grow- 
ing affection. Huntingdon is his native 
town and it was here he was ordained. 
Dr. Hare has an enviable record as an 
army chaplain, and personal acquaintance 
with thousands of men whom he has 
served in the spirit of comradeship in the 
army. His official military title is Major, 
and for gallantry during the war he was 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre. 


A council consisting of the churches 
of the Missouri River Association con- 
vened on the call of the Lenexa church 
of Kansas on Sept. 11 to examine Charles 
A. Roberts with a view to ordaining him 
to the gospel ministry. The council was 
largely representative of the churches 
of the association and the candidate pass- 
ing the examination satisfactorily it was 
voted to set him apart as a Baptist min- 
ister. The usual services of ordination 
were held, the sermon being preached 
by Rev. P. H. Seise. Mr. Roberts has 
been engaged in business but recently 
answered the divine call to preach H->- 
is pastor of the Lenexa church. 
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The church at Champaign, IIL, has 
animously called Rev. John H, ( 
of Moweaqua, Ill, to become p; 
The call has been accepted and the 
pastor will begin his work at Cham, 
on Oct. 1. The success which P; 
Cozad won at Moweaqua will be rep: 
at Champaign in view of the fact 
the church is enthusiastic and unit 
anticipation of the coming of the 
pastor. 


The following clipped from the | 
tin of the First church, Berkeley, 
fornia, Dr. E. A. Hanley, pagto 
worthy of a place in every church | 
tin of the Northern Convention, | 
we a part or apart? We belong tc 
of the great denominations which 
iad a noble history and is now full 
a wonderful service in the world. | 
not be in touch with it? Wouldn’ 
like to take Tue Baptist and Mi 
for $3.00 a year?” | 
| 

Mrs. Maria Frances Prichard, m 
of Mrs. Thomas J. Villers, of Por: 
Ore., passed away on Septum.) 
was a member of the Presby: 
church and spent most of her | 
Ohio. A woman of fine culture an) 
personality she was always found 
doing some constructive work fo 
church and the community. She 
especially interested in music and 
ture. The funeral services were! 
ducted by Dr. O. C. Wright in the | 
Temple of which Dr. Villers is pé 


An electrically lighted revolving! 
placed upon the top of the high sj\ 
the first church, Elizabeth, N. J,, Li 
lyn Brown, pastor, was dedicatec 
fitting ceremony on Sunday, Set 
Dr. Samuel G. Neil preached the di 
tory sermon from the text, “God 
that I should glory save in the cr 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” When ili 
ated at night the cross is seen for; 
around. This central emblem for | 
the church stands was secured th) 
the gifts of many friends whc 
morialized departed love ones in thi} 


The main economic benefits of ef? 
cooperative marketing associatior| 
stated by Dr. Theodore Mae 
fessor of agricultural marketing a’ 
consin, after a study of several yeé 
the American Farm Bureau Fede! 
to be as follows: Cooperation gives? 
ers the net profits of marketing, b) 
amounts in the cheese industry ti 
one cent for each dollar’s worth ¢ 
duce sold. It reduces the cost of nf 
ing, so far as this may be done; th 
ing of marketing costs results to! 
ers in about four times as much fist 
gain as taking over the middlema’ 
profit. It improves old and creat} 
marketing service for members. | 
are termed tangible or financial bi 
There are also intangible or new fi) 
gains, Cooperation readjusts sta! 
of production; gives farmers con! 
in the marketing system, convimein 
that their products are marketed é 
as they can be; stimulates the die 
ment of leadership; and gives 
experience in commerce. 
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What Mean Ye By These Stones? 


IS ancient question suggested when Joshua built 
a rude cairn of stones on the west side of the 
in to commemorate the safe crossing of his peo- 
ito the promised land has often been on our lips 
: have looked at the various styles of architecture 
ted in many church structures. We have earn- 
sought the meaning of the pulpit in the corner, 
hoir loft at an elevation far above the reach of 
astor and at height which produces a stiff neck 
'Mmembers of the congregation who bend thei: 
‘far enough back to see the singers, the bap- 
y under the floor, the dim religious light, the 
IWS hermetically sealed, the acoustics that cause 
$ te play hide and seek up and down the aisles, 
to be baffled in our search for a reasonable ex- 
tion. Beauty has often been sacrified for utility 
gain utility has frequently been lost in the effort 
serve artistic lines; but both beauty and utility 
eldom merged in the good taste and practical 
of a church plant. There are numerous things 
-in the structure of church buildings which ap- 
tly have no meaning. 
d yet we are pleased to acknowledge the progress 
made from year to year in the construction of 
h buildings. Protestant churches are slowly 
ng the lessons which Catholics have never had 
taught, viz., the lessons of permanence and 
‘ provision for the three great needs which re- 
must supply,—worship, education, recreation. 
lie churches are for the most part models of 
intial establishment. One who looks at them is 
ssed with their appearance of permanence. 
seem to be built to withstand the ravages of 
And the school always accompanies the church 
ften precedes it. In this we do not discuss the 
on of the value or the menace of the parochial 


school to the free institutions of America. We are 
simply trying to show the wisdom of the provisions 
made by Catholics to take care of their people and to 
conserve and promote their own interests by an or- 
ganized plan which results in giving to new and 
sparsely settled communities in cities especially 
church plants that are equal to the best anywhere. 
In some way this organized plan on the part of Cath- 
olic authorities must be met by a similar activity on 
the part of evangelical churches to build with an idea 
of permanence, beauty and utility. 

The old idea in church-building was to provide an 
auditorium for the accommodation of a congregation 
which gathers twice on Sunday to hear a sermon. 
Everything was built around this idea, and if provi- 
sion was made for religious education and social activi- 
ties it was usually altogether crude and inadequate. 
Now the danger is that we shall go to the other ex- 
treme and push the provision for preaching and wor- 
ship into a corner and build the church wholly in the 
interest of religious education and community recrea- 
tion. At least that is the trend. But with evangelical 
churches the spoken word uttered by preachers whose 
lips have been touched with the altar fire must have a 
primary place in all provisions made for public wor- 
ship, religious education and the play life of the peo 
ple who constitute the membership of local evangelical 
churches. 


To this end the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society is rendering a real and needed service through 
its department of architecture. All the resources of 
a trained staff of architects involving plans, blue 
prints, costs, conferences, oversight and the many 
other details which enter into a building program are 
at the service of every local Baptist church. There 
are also quite a number of Baptist architects dis- 
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tributed over the country who have proved their 
ability and skill in projecting and supervising the con- 
struction of church buildings to the eminent satisfac- 
tion of those employing them. There is really no ex- 
cuse for building either a home or a church without 
the counsel and expert services of a reliable architect. 
Many of the church buildings which mar the land- 
scape with their hideous forms and violate almost 
every law of utility in their interior arrangements 
were constructed without an architect under the 
direction of a contractor who attempted to combine 
in himself the functions of art and practical useful- 
ness. But slowly congregations are learning that the 
best is none too good for the house of God, and in 
recent years hundreds of church buildings have gone 
up to stand for generations as a monument to the 
courage of men and women who caught a vision of 
the eternal in goodness, beauty and truth, and en- 
deavored to embody it in temples dedicated to spirit- 
ual worship. 


Fortunate is Johnson 

TNNHE caption of this editorial is a free translation 

of the words of Jesus to Peter when he said, 
“Blessed art thou Simon Barjona.” Barjona is simply 
the Hebrew for Johnson. Had the interpreters of 
the New Testament always kept close to the human 
element in the narrative the religion of Jesus might 
have been saved from much of the artificial elements 
with which it has been loaded down. Johnson was 
fortunate because he had discovered for himself a 
vital and fundamental truth. On the human side it 
was a discovery, on the divine side a revelation. But 
for Johnson it was a discovery full of important im- 
plications. When others were taking their opinion of 
Jesus from the common attempt to account for him, 
and parrot-fashion were saying, “He is Elijah,” be- 
cause that was the psychology of the hour, Johnson 
blazed his own path on the basis of personal com- 
petence to think for himself and discovered that Jesus 
was the Messiah. 

This discovery or revelation as Jesus called it was 
so vital in the spiritual kingdom that he spontaneous- 
ly and heartily uttered the beatitude, “Blessed art 
thou, Simon Barjona.” Then he proceeded to ex- 
plain what he meant by his words of commendation. 
The principle of personal experience in the discovery 
for oneself of the fundamental truth involved in the 
confession of Peter is the rock upon which the church 
of Christ is built and the only key that will open the 
kingdom of heaven to any soul. This is the corner- 
stone of evangelical religion, the basis of the evangel 
of gospel preaching, the unifying fundamental which 
holds together a democratic church fellowship which 
recognizes no overlordship of man or papal authority. 


Therefore, “Blessed is Johnson.” Johnson may be 
the fisherman of Galilee, or the Roman centurion, or 
the young scholar who sat at the feet of Gamailiel, or 
the slave Onesimus, or any man who is competent to 
think in straight lines. Nobody has a monopoly on 
this inner experience which reflects the personal 
knowledge of Jesus the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. It is an inner light which the humblest as well 
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as the highest may enjoy, a privilege to which e 
sane man has access, a right which all the peopl 
every generation may exercise. Evangelical reli 
ean never retain its vitality and be second hand. 

gospel loses its power when it becomes a rubber st 
putting the imprimatur of a static theology upon 
souls of men. Every individual must find out for] 
self what lies hidden in the heart of a Christian 
perience. Anything short of this will fail of meri 
the richest of the beatitudes, ‘“Blessed is Johnson. 


Is it not about time Baptists were returnin; 
this fundamental doctrine? We used to make n 
of the necessity of a new birth as a prime esse) 
for church membership. In some way this empl 
has been soft-pedaled with the result that pers 
spiritual experience upon which evangelical chur 
thrive is largely lost, and conformity to common gs 
dards of theology or ethics is the most that is requ 
of any man seeking membership in the average | 
tist church. Probably the stressing of conformit 
the definitions of doctrinal words on the one hand 
the rebound from that emphasis on the other has 
much to do with the lessening of the pressure w 
was formerly placed upon what was called reger 
tion. It is our sober judgment that the only wa 
which Baptist churches can save themselves f 
latent Romanism in both pulpit and pew is to re 
to that blessed experience through which men con 
know the Lord as their personal Savior and Fri 
and are able to say with Peter, “Thou art the Ch 
the Son of the living God.” 


Brick and Brickbat 


HEN Jesus said to Peter, “Thou art Peter, 
upon this rock I will build my church,” it: 
the same as saying, “Peter, you are a brick.” He 
so delighted with the light which Peter revealed ii 
spontaneous confession that he played on the 3 
name which he had given Simon Barjona whe! 
first met him, to bring out the fact that the disco 
Simon had just made was the prime fundamiaa 
the Christian faith. Simon was indeed a brick. | 
But bricks may become brickbats, and this is 1 
happened in the case of Simon Barjona when hei 
to dissuade Jesus from taking the road that led to 
cifixion. The stone became a stumblingstone, 
brick became a brickbat. The confession of F 
great and vital as it was lacked complete perspe 
because there was no cross on the horizon. 

The kingdom of God can never be built with 
bats. The cross and the principle of sacrificial 
which it symbolizes when spiritually appreciate 
interpreted keeps Peter from becoming a stum 
stone and a rock of offense. It keeps the brick: 
becoming a brickbat. Is there not danger of lee 
the cross out of our confession and the practi¢ 
sacrificial love out of our lives? We are happy 4 
company Jesus as long as he is popular with the p¢ 
but when he enters the shadows and the rugged { 
looms in the distance we shrink and turn back 
best follow afar off. Are we bricks with which ¢ 
can build his kingdom or brickbats which bruis 
feet and impede his progress as he carries his ’ 
to the end of the trail? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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NOOD MORNING, Fred Thompson! 
NY certainly did not expect to see 
in Buffalo on Easter Sunday.” | 

I 


'w out this greeting to a friend 


‘not seen for many months. 

Nhy, hello, Sam Clarke!” returned 
mpson. “You seem to be some dis- 
e from home yourself.” 

‘ter chatting for a few minutes my 
id consulted this watch and said, “It 
lmost time for church service. Come 
me and we'll see something different 
he way of churches.” 

1ompson explained that his church in 
tha had heard much of the Lafayette 
nue Baptist church, as being some- 
g new in its arrangements, and that 
is chairman of the building commit- 
for a proposed new church school 
had made the trip to see this build- 
in use. 


readily agreed to go with him and 
vere soon On our way. 
ome task this, deciding what to do in 
ning a new church,’ Thompson ob- 
2d. “However, I am deeply inter- 
, for I know that unless we go 
d and build at once, we shall lose 
ine enthusiasm now evident among 
seople. But what to build and how 
ild—that is the problem. One thing 
rtain, our committee takes its task 
usly and we are determined, so far 
humanly possible, to discover the 
and what of the whole business be- 
we make a start. 
tur chief trouble,” he continued, “‘is 
we really do not know just what 
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THE FOYER OF LAFAYETTE AVENUE CHURCH, BUFFALO. 


Our own needs are. Every organization 
in our church is clamoring for its own 
rooms, but we do not know how far 
to go. It seems to me that the whole 
thing ought to be worked out by some- 
body who knows all about how to provide 
for these things in a church building, 
so that in this fine new day of enlarged 
religious interests the church can ‘carry 
One 

“T never thought of it in just that way,” 
I said, “but I believe you are right! In 
this day of specialization, why should 
not trained experts be available to help 
in planning our church buildings?” 


‘COTT EBERSOLE, PASTOR, AND GROUP OF LAYMEN IN HIS 
EBERSOLE IS IN CENTER AT DESK. 
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“That is certainly just what we need,” 
Fred said. “But look! there is the church 
on the next corner. It is certainly in- 
viting and pleasing to look at. And it’s 
a sure-enough church, too! No one could 


mistake it for anything else. Aren’t 
those columns stately and fine? And 
that magnificent tower! Who was it 


said that ‘a church building should pro- 
claim at once that it is an edifice erected 
to the glory of God and dedicated to His 
service?’ ” 

I fully shared Thompson’s enthusiasm 
and hope to pass it on to my readers. 
I was particularly interested in the ar- 
cade which unites the church and church 
school units, through which we caught 
a glimpse of the court within. 

Passing through the church door, we 
came at once into the foyer, a charming 
room with the simple stateliness of an 
old colonial house. This room was sep- 
arated by glazed doors from the church 
auditorium. 

We were cordially greeted by the chief 
usher, by whom, on making known our 
errand, we were at once introduced to 
none other than Mr. Fred M. Sullivan, 
the genial chairman of the building com- 
mittee for this magnificent structure. 
Because of our mutual interests, a help- 
ful sympathy was at once apparent to- 
ward us. 

The congregation began to gather, and 
Mr. Sullivan hospitably ushered us into 
sittings with his family. 

The auditorium must be seen to be 
appreciated. A sanctuary pure in its at- 
mosphere, dignified yet friendly in its 
very feeling! We felt the warmth and 
churchliness of the place, and the ap- 
propriateness of its every arrangement 
for preaching and evangelism, for teach- 
ing, for spiritual meditation, for music, 
and for the observance of the ordinances. 
The atmosphere was restful, inspiring, 
strengthening! We were thankful that 
we had come. 


Sadie 


Though the weather without was a 
mixture of rain, sleet and snow, the at- 
tendance was good. Rev. J. Scott 
Ebersole, the minister, preached as one 
conscious of the challenge of the hour 
and of the spiritual needs of the con 
gregation. We felt that evangelism must 
have been the purpose lying back of 
the erection of this structure. 

The church school followed the preach- 
ing service. We went about from room 
to room, and looked in upon each de- 
partment and visited some of the class 
meetings in their individual classrooms. 


So intent were those assembled upon 


their work, that they were not disturbed 
presence. 


by our 


called to the doors at the rear leading 
into their class rooms and the clear 
glass observation panel in each door so 
that any officer of the school looking 
in does not disturb the pupils. 

“The essential thing in providing for 
a place where they are completely iso 
lated from all outside disturbances.” 

We found the ladies’ class in the church 
parlor which is near the nursery and be- 
einners’ rooms so that the mothers are 
not far from the little ones, yet en- 
tirely separated from them. 

We were not surprised to learn that 
the church school has grown rapidly, 
and that within the year the young peo- 


AFTHR MEETING IN THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT ASSEMBLY, BACH PRIManY 


The general superintendent of the 
school, Mr. W. D. Morton, called our 
attention to the fact that every room 
in this entire plant has solid partitions 
and tightly closing solid doors; that each 
department has an assembly room and 
each class has a class room of its own 
and in its session is undisturbed by 
singing or other exercises in adjoining 
departments; and that moving partitions, 
formerly used in Sunday-school buildings, 
are here noticeable for their entire ab- 
sence. 

We saw the kindergarten where the 
little tots had been kept profitably busy 


during the morning preaching service. 
This room, during the church school 


hour, is used for the beginners’ depart- 
ment in its circle work. 

“Could a children’s room be more at- 
tractive?” said my friend. “Just being 
here will create an impression fayorable 
to the idea that God is good and his 
house a very pleasant place.” 

The primary classes were in session 
in their own assembly room and then 
adjourned to their own class rooms. As 
we looked in upon the junior depart- 
ment in assembly, our attention was 


CLASS ADJOURNS TO ITS OWN ROOM. 


ple’s societies and mid-week prayer meet- 
ings have increased over 125 per cent in 
attendance, while the number of those 
attracted by the preaching services has 
more than doubled. 


We were fortunate to have a brief in- 
terview with Pastor Ebersole and his 
men in his study. In answer to our 
inquiries as to how effective the group 
of buildings is in putting on the church 
program, Dr. Ebersole said that not only 


We are indebted to the depart- 
ment of architecture of the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society for the vivid description 
and excellent illustrations of the 
Lafayette Avenue Church of 
Buffalo, N. Y. George E. Merrill, 
the architect-secretary of this de- 
partment, is doing a constructive 
bit of work in cooperation with 
many of our churches in saving 
them from expensive blunders in 
building and in conserving both 
beauty and utility as is seen in the 
church we feature in this article. 
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was it effective, but that the church | 
appreciating the challenge which the 
facilities produced. He stated that | 
ing the previous six months there | 
been 540 different meetings in the by} 


ing. Among these were teacher-tr} 
ing classes, mission-study gather: 


class or departmental evening gather, 
every week, in addition to the m, 
afternoon meetings and recreation ; 
riods for the younger boys and g' 
Numerous pageants and plays were | 
given. Many banquets and suppers yj 
held, for which purpose the main kite: 
and several kitchenettes made cony 
ient provision. Camp Fire Girls, } 
Scouts, Women’s Union  gatheri} 
World Wide Guild, and other socie’ 
found rooms ideally arranged for t' 
use, in most instances the same roi 
which we saw used on Sunday by } 
church school. 

With a sparkle in his eye, and his + 
known genial smile, the pastor asst: 
us that these are only a part of } 
fellowship activities for which this p} 
will be noted as the days pass, for, 
he said, “Our equipment is capable; 
expansion in accommodating the gro) 
now organized, and those yet to be! 
ganized.” 

“During the past four-year period,’) 
continued, “the period of our heayy | 
ing on this undertaking, we have gi) 
more for missions than for current | 
penses, and that notwithstanding | 
pledges for these new buildings. In} 
years our per capita giving has treb¢ 
That is what a big enterprise willl 
to stimulate enthusiasm and suppori 
a church community. 

“Representatives of church build 


committees from as far east as Pi 


land, Maine, and as far south as }) 
Orleans have visited our church pla. 


Carrying with us the pastor’s exp 
sions of kindly interest and best wis: 
we took another look around, acct 
panied by Mr. Sullivan, who seemitl 
could not do enough to help us in! 
quest. ; | 


“By what fortunate circhaiaaa 
asked my Omaha friend, “did you se 
a church plant so differently and | 
fectly arranged. It is certainly unué 
and workable.” | 

“We got what we went after,” i 
Fred Sullivan. “You see, none of 
the building committee had had any? 
perience in planning a church. Wé 
the church members picked on uit 
put up this new building, we imspet 
the churches here and elsewhere, } 
as you are doing, endeavoring to fi 
building suited to our particular n@ 
In this hunt we were not successful. 
fortunately, we learned that our 
Mission Society in New York h 
lished a department of architect 


“T wrote to the department 
tecture,” he went on, “asking — 
vice they could give us as to 
of building that would, first of 
lot; second, have departmental 
school rooms, with entrances 2 
so arranged that when the church} 
eregation was dismissed at tW 
o'clock, and the Sunday-school sef! 
began, those remaining could go to 
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1s in the school without confusion 
¢too much mixing with those who 
ged to get out and go home. As I 
| you, we had been up and down the 
Wtry trying to discover what is now 
if done in planning church buildings, 
4g to find some one who could get 
-e bottom of the thing and tell us 
‘what we ought to do. When this 
;tment replied, we judged that they 
; the people we were looking for, and 

result of further correspondence, 
| representative was called to Buffalo 
‘onference. We were promptly in- 
id that the department would not 
ish stock plans, nor would they un- 
\se the full architectural services, 
re quickly discovered that the serv- 
ey do render, namely analyzing a 
|h building project and showing a 
jon by specially prepared small 
| drawings, was exactly what we 
id, and we engaged their services. 


Irhaps you know as much about 
‘lepartment of architecture as I do, 
| want to say that I consider what 
lois unusual and not to be obtained 
ere else. The department is made 
‘men skilled in church architecture, 
lore than that, they have a sym- 
}and understanding of the church 
only those who are a part of the 
can ‘have. This fact gave us con- 
2 in them, a confidence which has 
‘ully justified. 


er the department had drawn pre- 
ty studies and these had passed 
nd forth between us once or twice. 
and them to be exactly what we 

So, on the endorsement of the 
ment, we called in a local archi- 
Ar. Frank A. Spangenberg. This 
was also for us a most happy 
recall that the department wrote 
4 special emphasis that we could 
cessful in our building enterprise 
y choosing the best architect we 


[P FIRE GIRLS IN A ROOM IDEALLY ARRANGED FOR SUCH PURPOSES. 


could get, and of course paying the 
standard fee for the architectural servy- 
ices. You have seen the result for your- 
selves, and if you are impressed with 
the excellence of the work you can give 
credit to the architectural direction and 
handling.” 


KINDERGARTEN WHERE LITTLE ONES ARE KEPT BUSY 
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know that you will have a happy solution 
of any building problem which you are 
facing. The right start and a true course 
will bring you to your haven with every- 
one content, and with a comfortable trip 


en route.” 


sea 


ae 
mJ 


DURING 


MORNING PREACHING SERVICR. 


THE 
As we left, Mr. Sullivan urged us to 
come to him with any question that 


might arise with reference to the organ- 
ization of committees or other matters. 
and added, “Better yet, get in touch di- 
rect with the department of architecture, 
and take them into your confidence. | 


oo 


(Fred Thompson of Omaha and 
Sam Clarke, his friend, are imagi- 
nary characters, but in all essential 
particulars the events as narrated in 
this brief account have taken place at 
one time or another, since delega- 
tions have come to examine and re- 
port on this group of buildings, and 
have received at the church the per- 
sonal attentions of Rev. J. Scott 
Ebersole, Mr. Frederick M. Sullivan, 
chairman of the building committee, 
and Dr. Chester D. Moses, chairman 
of the committee on education and 
recreation. ) 


The Southeast Association of Nebraska 
reports a great gathering at Tecumseh 
on Sept. 4-6. Not in years has there been 
so much enthusiasm. Banquets at which 
the best of food was served and the best 
of goodwill manifested, and meetings in 
which spiritual inspiration toned up the 
delegates like ozone from the mountains 
were the outstanding features of the as- 
sociation. The newspapers of Tecum 
seh were generous in their reports of all 
that went on. Education was stressed 
in addresses by President Wells_of Grand 
Island and by C. J. Pope of Lincoln. 
resolutions of sympathy for Mrs. J. D 
Collins and family were passed, and the 
annual sermon was preached by Rev. J. 
R. Hoy of Pawnee City. Much credit 
is due the pastor of the entertaining 
church, Herbert P. Cox, for the success 
of the association. Rev. G. P. McBride 


of Liberty was the moderator. 


) 
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THE BAPTI. 


The Seven Deadly Sins In Church Architecture 


(RE of the most fascinating portions 
of the Bible is the first chapter of 
Job. That section of it in particular 
which records the conversation between 
God and Satan has always had an un- 
failing interest for me. When Satan in- 
forms the Almighty that he has been go- 
ing up and down the earth, I wonder 
just what he has been doing. The cor- 
rect answer, no doubt, would be that he 
has been doing a little bit of everything. 
But I have always had the feeling that, 
among other things, he must have been 
spending a good deal of time in design- 
ing and constructing churches. 

For many church buildings would seem 
to be designed to throw the minds of 
Christian folk into confusion and to dis- 
guise the beauty of holiness from the eye 
of those who know it not. It has often 
occurred to us that one of the sure evi- 
dences of the divine origin of Christianity 
is the fact that it has survived so many 
churches built for the purpose of further- 
ing it. There must be something in re- 
ligion after all, if it can abide and wax 
strong in spite of the many hundreds of 
churches erected in its honor. 

I would not say anything against 
church architects in general lest it be 
thought I am drawing an indictment 
against a whole profession, which is, of 
course, as impossible as to indict a whole 
nation. ‘The great majority of church 
architects are men of outstanding service 
to the cause of religion. They have been 
ministering angels who have brought 
strength and beauty to the building of the 
sanctuary. 

Some, we fear, have been prevented 
by well meaning building committees, 
from planning for the real purpose of the 
church and the best means of realizing 
its purpose. Perhaps it may be in the 
interests of grace to list some of the 
more common iniquities in church plan- 
ning which may perhaps be called the 
seven deadly sins in church architecture. 

1. Come Out of the Basement! 

The worst sins are always those com- 
mitted against children. It is against the 
children of the church that building com- 
mittees and architects have sinned most 
grievously. The Sunday-school packed 
away in a deep basement is an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord. Jesus set the child 
in the midst. Alas, that so often we have 
set him in the ceJlar! The infant class 
buried down somewhere to the port of 
the furnace are like little prisoners of 
Chillon held in the fastness of a tower, 
shut away from the sunlight and the sky. 
Jesus said, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” In our thoughtlessness we 
frequently use an abbreviated form of 
those great words and say, “Suffer, little 
children!” And we see to it that they 
do suffer. Frequently this is only the re- 
sult of thoughtlessness. Sometimes it is 
the result of a diabolical striving for 
efficiency. O what crimes are committed 
in that name! An agressive building com- 
mittee says, “Here is a perfectly good 
cellar. Why not use it for the primary 
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ssQ\EVEN DEADLY SINS” is a 

modest computation of the 
crimes that have been committed 
in the name of church architecture. 
“Seventy times seven” would be 
nearer the real truth. Dr. Luccock, 
however, has pointed out some of 
the more glaring and monstrous 
sins of church building committees 
who in the interest of economy or 
for lack of common sense have em- 
bedded in wood and stone the rec- 
ord of their folly. Architects are 
not blameless in this respect, but 
we must remember that the mem- 
bers of the congregation charged 
with the responsibility of building 
the church plant are mainly to 
blame for “the seven deadly sins of 
church architecture.” 


department? The woman’s class would 
make too much of a kick but we could 
put it over on the children. They are not 
old enough to kick.” 

Such a use of the church basement is 
almost an unforgivable sin. It is a sin 
against light, a sin against health, a sin 
against beauty. Recently we inspected a 
church which had been made over at con- 
siderable expense. One of the “improve- 
ments” was a deepening of the basement 
so that basket-ball could be played dur- 
ing the week. On Sundays the primary 
department descended to this deep cave. 
It reminded us of nothing so much as of 
the pit in which his brothers threw the 
young Joseph. A child’s first religious 
impressions, and these are frequently the 
most lasting, are made in the surround- 
ings in the Sunday school. These should 
be the most attractive, certainly as far as 
the use of those great gifts of God, light 
and air, are concerned. A recent play 
was entitled, “Come Out of the Kitchen.” 
Let the next great Sunday-school move- 
ment bear a similar slogan, “Come Out 
of the Basement!” 


2. The Sin of Akron 


Throughout the length and breadth of 
this land there must be 100,000 churches 
whose Sunday schools are built on the 
Akron plan. Perhaps that is an exag- 
gerated number, but we have seen al- 
most that many ourselves. As we go 
from state to state we ask ourselves the 
question, “Can any good come out of 
Akron?” And from every hill and valley 
echo answers, “Not any more.” I should 
think that the good folks who live in 
Akron would apply to the Supreme Court 
for an injunction against connecting the 
name of their fair city with such an edu- 
cational monstrosity. The Sunday-school 
building or arrangement whose chief fea- 
ture was one assembly room with a num- 
ber of classes opening from it in a sort 
of semi-circle was a great step forward 
in its day. The trouble with such a Sun- 
day-school room today is that the whole 
theory of religious education has pro- 


{ 
gressed to the departmental idea, so 
the one room designed chiefly for ar 
meeting does not meet the situatio: 
all. The Akron plan is emphatically! 
a plan of salvation today. Yet the trag 
of it is that such Sunday schools are. 
being built by churches which ough, 
know better. Frequently building ¢ 
mittees and architects imagine that | 
have the latest thing in Sunday sch 
where, as a matter of fact, such a Sur 
school is as out of date as the | 
fashioned high-wheeled bicycle. The} 
vious question before a building ig; 
tempted should always be, “What is| 
Sunday school for?” Get that ques 
decided and then build to meet that r 
Too often the cart goes before the hi 
That is, the room is designed first' 
then the educational policy has tc 
warped to fit the ready-made buil« 
The Sunday-school workers today shi 
know what is needed for the pr 
equipment of a modern departme 
school and should have a definite ' 
gram to lay before the architect. 

3. In a Corner 

It was evidently very common a } 
eration ago when building churche: 
put the pulpit and chancel in one co| 
of the room. This happened very? 
quently where the room was square 
all possible shapes for a church | 
square room is almost the worst. W 
the room is square and the pulp 
backed into a corner the results are | 
distressing. To building committees! 
manding this sort of thing we comni 
one text from the New Testament, “1 
thing was. not done in a corner.” | 
most uplifting worship does not pro} 
from a corner. Where the audience r) 
opens out like a fan it keeps the min’ 
swaying from side to side, now givini 
admonition to the sheep on the left,| 
then exhorting the goats on the r| 
The flow of eloquence may be elect? 
but it is too much like an alternating! 
rent—now it is on, now it is off | 
trying on the eyes to keep them riv 
on a corner, and the result is that | 
very hard to create a worshipful at 
phere. 

4. The Big Brass Pipes 

The preponderance of the brass 0% 
pipes is an unfortunate feature of Ar! 
can Protestant churches. It is come 
to have the chief feature of the fror! 
the church a vast expanse of shif 
brass. This is natural, and we mus) 
lenient in our judgment of this featu'' 
church architecture. Yet its continu} 
ought to be challenged in the intet 
of worship. Brass organ pipes havi 
symbolic value. They do not mins 
to the aesthetic sense. They call f 
no religious emotions. There is not® 
conducive to worship about them. @ 
begin with, they are usually a monstt 
deception. The pipes are wooden 
mies painted to look like gold. 
presence as the chief and only fed 
at the front of the church is due 
meaningless tradition. They are ) 
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|ful—distinctly the opposite. More- 
Ithey are hypnotizers. Their glare 
/ponsible for a great deal of the 
‘iness in church. They usurp the 
/that could be used for some win- 
»r decoration with a real religious 
| Finally, it is not necessary to 
‘he pipes placed where the whole 
‘ce must look at them continually. 
the Old Testament people worship- 
golden calf. Today we how down 
| the golden pipes. [et any open- 
'd person compare the interior of 
nan Catholic church or an Episco- 
‘urch, with its altar, with the bar- 
‘is of the average Protestant 
'. They will find the latter far 
ich in aids to religious inspira- 


ain periods in literature are marked 
_ Victorian age or the Georgian 
Church building in the United 
evidently went through an age 
4 generation ago which might well 
ed the age of sliding doors. Build- 
smumittees and architects seemed 
slin erecting churches whose chief 
was that, by a clever use of par- 
_-and sliding doors, the rooms 
ve arranged in all sorts of combina- 
The church room opened into 
- three other rooms, so that the 
1 and music had to be broadcast 
directions. Stich a rambling, dis- 
church gave a loose sense of 
the doors left a bare, blank ex- 
the rooms were invariably 
ty. The result was a number of 
none of which were particularly 
themselves. Nor were they good 
abination. Even this kind of 
is still built apparently “with 
aforethought.” Building commit- 
ight to be notified that in ask- 
tr this kind of church they are 
S of society and true religion. 


6. Punishment in the Pew 


‘eat many church pews are plain- 
ations of that section of the con- 
m of the United States which 
cruel and unusual punishments. 
‘not believe today very strongly 
Spiritual value of mortifying the 
yet many of the designers of 
Pews would seem to have been 
3 who believed in the spiritual 
of suffering. One wonders if the 
‘ts of some church pews have ever 
wn in them. The very common 
‘church pew with a high, straight 
nd narrow seat well deserves to 
ed the devil’s masterpiece, for it 
. to imagine anything better cal- 
to neutralize all the inspirations 
ight come from the pulpit and 
oft. This pew is a common in- 
m expensive new churches which 
'ying old architecture even to the 
hus they make void the work of 
Irough their tradition. Usually 
atter of pews cannot be laid to 
arge of the architect. In most 
t will be the chairman of the 
3 committee who must answer for 
€ judgment day. A comfortable 
a means of grace. It is an un- 
aid to the minister as he seeks 


| 
| 5. Sliding Doors 


to create spiritual values. Expenditures 
designed to furnish real rest and com- 
fort to the worshiper have a distinct Spir- 
itual quality. 

The day will come also when the chil- 
dren will not be disregarded as at pres- 
ent. Comfortable pews or chairs will 
be designed for them. If you wish to 
know how it feels to any child at church 
try sitting on the kitchen table with your 
feet held straight out. You will prob- 
ably not wonder so much why children 
are restless in church. 

7. Give Us Air 

We are fond of saying that there is 
no conflict these days between religion 
and science, yet many churches stress 
every Sunday an inevitable conflict be- 
tween religion and science. hates: 
science says emphatically that bad air— 
carbon dioxide—is a deadly drug which 
deadens the brain. Science is thus in 
conflict with the religion which we try 
to inculcate in such an impossible atmos- 
phere. The subject of church ventilation 
is one of the mysteries of the ages upon 
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which no one. should be dogmatic. 
Church windows seem to be designed on 
a different theory than all other win- 
dows except those in mausoleums. Most 
of them do not open. They are dummy 
windows. Or if they do open, they do not 
open at the top. They open right on the 
backs of the congregation, and frequently 
the dilemma faced is that either the con- 
gregation must suffer from bad air~ or 
a half dozen noble souls must be willing 
to brave pneumonia in order that the 
air may be provided. 

Now, in the conduct of worship there 
abideth three things—art, music and air. 
But the greatest of these is air. Neither 
Chrysostom nor Henry Ward Beecher 
is any match for carbon dioxide. 

If by any chance these faltering words 
should come to the eye of any member 
of church building committees and they 
should be led to consult the American 
saptist Department of Architecture, 23 
E. 26th Street, New York City, in an 
effort to avoid these ecclesiastical trag- 
edies, perhaps this recital may have been 
worth while. 


Glasgow—the City of St. Mungo 


By SAMUEL G. NEIL 


It is said that the word “Glasgow” 
comes from “Glescu” grey mist. It cer- 
tainly continued to deserve its name dur- 
ing our brief stay. At times the fog 
was so heavy and dense that one felt 
almost as if it could be sawed into 
slabs. Glasgow hardly does itself jus- 
tice by the first impression it makes on 
the visitor, who sees as he leaves the 
railway station and traverses some of 
the principal streets, a city of buildings, 
solid and well-made, but much blackened 
by the smoke which pours from the 
chimneys of its numercus factories. “Tet 
Glasgow flourish by the preaching of the 
Word.” From time immemorial that 
las been the motto of this Stately city, 
now the second in size in Great Britain. 
It is called the commercial capital of 
Scotland, but it can justly claim other 
interests which have more attraction to 
the average traveler. It is older than 
Edinburgh, tracing its beginning back 
to St. Ninian (fifth century) who built 
a place of worship where the cathedral 
now stands. It was in Glasgow that 
the first missionary society to send the 
gospel to the heathen world was formed 
in Scotland. Glasgow was also the prin- 
cipal scene of the great home mission 
enterprise of Dr. Chalmers. Glasgow 
is also an ancient seat of learning. For 
five hundred years its university has shed 
light over Scotland, and other countries. 
Its art galleries, museums, auditoriums, 
its magnificent municipal buildings erec- 
ted at a cost of $2,600,000, its sanitary 
arrangements, under the influence of 
which the rate of mortality is steadily 
decreasing, its water system, which, at 
a cost of $17,000,500, has brought an 
abundant supply of pure water from 
Loch Catrine through thirty-five miles 
of mountainous country—all are worthy 
of the second city of the kingdom. 

The heart of the city is St. George’s 


Square, in the center of which is the 
first monument in Scotland erected to 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott. The 
figure of the poet is supported on a 
Corinthian column. There are several 
other fine statues in the square, which 
has on one side the imposing municipal 
buildings, the seat of a civic govern- 
ment which is considered a model to the 
world. In the vicinity of the square 
are some jof the handsomest streets. 
where are splendid shops and indications 
of substantial wealth. Old Glasgow is 
naturally around the cathedral, and is 
one of the two cathedrals to escape the 
fury of the Reformation. It is a fine 
Gothic building, and like the city, is 
plain and substantial. Near the cathe- 
dral is the Necropolis, the city’s oldest 
burying ground. 

From Glasgow bridge there is a fine 


view of the Broomielaw, the harbor 
which Glasgow has made for _ itself. 
Formerly the port was several miles 


down the river, but with tremendous 
enterprise and at an enormous expense, 
the sand-flats of the River Clyde have 
been made into a commodious harbor 
into which trans-Atlantic steamers can 
sail. It presents a perfect forest of 
shipping, while further down the Clyde 
are the great ship-building yards, in 
which have been built some of the lare- 
est and finest steamships afloat, among 
them the “Lusitania” and others. Its 
textile and chemical industries, and its 
blast furnaces form other sources of 
Glasgow’s wealth. 
The Burns Country 

While “all roads lead to Rome” the 
roads of Great Britain are not of such 
common consent, for some of them cen- 
ter at Stratford-on-Avon, while others 
lead among the farms and green pastures 
of Ayrshire to the little cottage where 

(Continued on page 848.) 
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The Devotional Lite 


Against the Grudging Spirit 


“When thow cuttest down thine 
harvest in thy field, and hast forgot 
a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go 
again to fetch it; but it shall be for 
the stranger, for the fatherless, and 
for the widow; that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee in all the work 
of thine hands.’-—Deut. 24:19. 


VERSE like that takes us back 

in a moment to a man’s sim- 
ple days; it may be to our own 
sinpler days. For one moineni 
we see golden fields, and the labor 
and the joy of harvest. 

When the people of God were 
at that ‘stage in their long careér; 
here is a rule which God laid upon 
them—a rule which their own con- 
science must have accepted as 
good. When aman was clearing a 
field of grain, if he happened to 
forget a sheaf, leaving it behind. 
he must not go back for it. He 
must leave it—and the stranger, the 
fatherless and the widow, should 
have it. A man is not asked de- 
liberately to leave one sheaf behind 
—for the poor; that would have 
been the very opposite of the spirit 
of this law. He is not asked to 
look about him as the last load is 
leaving his field, and to say, “Ah, 
yes, I see I have leit one sheaf 
behind’—and then to go away, as 
though by leaving that one miser- 
able sheaf he had discharged all his 
obligations to the stranger, the 
fatherless and the widow. If you 
consult the laws of Moses, you will 
find that very much more was ex- 
pected of any man who claimed to 
be a good man. No: a man might 
take away every sheaf, leaving 
nothing behind, and yet be a good 
man. But a man was not a good 
and proper-spirited man who, havy- 
ing forgotten a sheaf, halted on his 
homeward way, turned back his 
patient beast in the evening, went 
into the field all alone, and gath- 
ered up into his arms like a miser 
one pitiful sheaf of grain, all under 
the great dome of the sky with the 

tars appearing. 


The Song Silenced 


Imagine for a moment the con- 
dition of the man who—knowing 
this law of his God with regard 
to the forgotten sheaf—neverthe- 
less goes back to fetch it. He has 
set out for the last time from his 
field walking by the side of his 
wagon. He has had that tired and 


By JOHN A. HUTTON 


NUMBER of pastors are 

using the devotional 
page in their prayer meet- 
ings with great satisfaction 
to themselves and _ their 
people. In view of this fact 
we are announcing the topics 
for the devotional page for 
a number of weeks in ad- 
vance in order that pastors 


may have them for announce- 
ment in the weekly bulletin 
of the church. Beginning 
with Oct. 4 we shall give a 
series of studies on the eighth 
chapter of Romans. Here 
are the topics and dates: 
Oct. 4, “Living the Eighth 
of Romans.” Oct. 11, “Doing 
the Impossible.’ Oct. 18, 
“As a Man Thinketh.” Oct. 
25, “The Acid Test.” For 
the first thé Scripture selec- 
tion is Rom. 8:1-39 the sec- 
ond, Rom. 8:1-4, the third, 
Rom. 8:5-8, the fourth, Rom. 
8:9-11,. 


happy feeling which comes in the 
evening after a good day’s work. 
God, too, has crowned the year 
with His goodness. So the man 
walks on, making melody in his 
heart unto the Lord—now and then 
cheering on his patient beast with 
some playful word. So they go on, 
the man and the beast and the 
golden grain, just as God, from all 
eternity, had proposed. Suddenly 
he comes to a stand-still. He sum- 
mons his beast to halt—he remem- 
bers something—he has forgotten a 
sheaf! ‘Come along,” says one 
voice within him, “ ‘tis but a sheaf; 
leave it.” “Yet why should I leave 
it?’ says the other voice. 
‘Back!’ he cries, pulling the rein 
savagely, not that he needed to be 
savage, but simply because we are 
always a little fierce when we are 
doing something which we know 
all the time we ought not to be 
doing—as when Balaam beat his 
ass with his staff, not that the ass 
was misbehaving, but that Balaam 
was misbehaving! So back they 
go, man and beast, and grain no 
longer golden, but dull with the 


growing darkness. He finds the | 
gate, passing by the way some of | 
the poor people—the strangers, the | 
fatherless and the widow—who had | 
come to gather up the crumbs that | 
had fallen from his table! For a 
moment he is uneasy; but he re- 
calls his own excellent point about | 
encouraging strangers, and passes 
doggedly on. He finds his sheaf, 
flings it on the top of the wagon, | 
beats his poor beast—as though it | 
were to blame, and hastens home- 
wards. But there is no song now 
in his breast! 
What Do You Leave Behind? 
There is something in that old | 
rule or custom which we must find | 
out for ourselves as applying to | 
ourselves. Every word which God 
ever spoke to man, stands. It 
abides in spirit. And what is the | 
spirit, the permanent challenge and | 
demand of that ancient law of early 
Israel? It is just this: thatwe } 
are all of us to practice a certain 
open-handedness in life. We are 
not to squeeze the last penny out | 
of life—for our own sakes. We | 
are not to make the great error— | 
that we are here to wring out of 
life the last drop that will min- 
ister to our luxury or to our am- | 
bition. On the contrary, we are | 
here to sit loosely to the world, 
thanking God if we have what, in 
a fair view of our situation, we 
really need. We are not wolves | 

but men, who live in a world of 
men without whose friendship and | 
assistance there are dark places in | 
life which we should never pass | 
alone. We are here not simply i 
in order that we may get home in | 
the evening with everything that _ 
we can legally claim and can heap | 
up on our wagon. On the con | 
trary, when all is said, we are here | 
to leave something behind! To | 
every man God has given a field | 
on which to labor—until the eve- } 
ning. And ‘God knoweth that we | 
{ 


ourselves have need of bread and | 
raiment. But unhappy surely is the | 
man who in order to minister to | 
his own vanity, in order to promote 
his own ease and luxuriousness, 
leaves behind him a barren track 
as though a plague of locusts had 
passed that way! 
From Harvest Thanksgiving Ser- | 
mons published by George H. | 
Doran Company, New York. 
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[ie Discussion Part of the 
_ Worship Service 


‘\-herefore, we are to think of the 
jsion period as being very definitely 
, of the whole service of worship, 
‘ast work for an understanding of 
ind of a “discussion” of the “topic” 
est make for “The Better Devo- 
4 Meeting.” The songs, prayers, etc., 
/e ever so carefully planned around 
ral theme of worship; but if the 
\sion period fails to amplify it and 
\the thought of the group on to 
wery definite conclusions, the values 
» (badly-named) “opening exer- 
will be lost. 
12 the success of the devotional 
'g depends so largely upon the dis- 
|: period, its betterment means 
/ften the solution of such problems 
j2rest in meetings” and attendance. 
| young people’s worshiping group 
therefore, give particular thought 
(yetterment of its discussion period. 
{he characteristics of the ideal dis- 
( are, can be, however, but briefly 
il upon here. 
| of all a discussion is not a “talk 
here folks talk haphazardly, often 
tle forethought or preparation; in 
‘case the group is left confused in 
ight and no valid conclusions are 
Neither is a discussion the op- 
| an embarrassed silence or a halt- 
‘tation of a few quotations or ex- 
‘rom a “quarterly.” Similarly it 


ae place for the minister, Sunday- . 


|superintendent, or other adult 
(0 give an address so as to monop- 
‘e time that no opportunity may 
a for frank, though directed, dis- 
‘from members of the group. 
‘PS we can determine what the 
dn period should be like if we 
‘te why we have a young people’s 
ing service. If it is because we 
_ know what the Bible teaches 
at Christian thought since then 
jay about how we can best live 
3 for God and man, then we will 
_ of the service of worship as the 
to gain a knowledge of such 
d apply it to ourselves and to 
Y groups (home, church, school, 
‘ity, etc.) to which we belong. In 
ords, the discussion period of the 
service affords us the opportunity 
g at the problems of our lives and 
roups of which we are apart, and 
1g the will of God in regard to 
‘that in all the work of the world 
all others may learn to act more 
an important place, then, the 
N period of the worship service 
our lives! We must certainly 
W principles that make for the 
of a discussion—then apply 
ur Own group—B. Y. P. U., W. 
‘te. H. S. Elliott says (“The 


Why and How of Group Disscussion,” a 
little pamphlet published by the Associa- 
tion Press, N. Y.) that “For successful 
group thinking it is evident that the fol- 
lowing conditions must be met: first, a 
problem of vital concern must be the 
basis of the discussion. Second, some 
procedure must be followed so that in- 
stead of the discussion scattering it is 
focused upon certain questions until they 
are thought through. Third, the neces- 
sary data both of fact and Opinion must 
be available. Fourth, every effort must 
be made to get opposing points of view 
fairly and fully into the open. Fifth, 
summaries must be made. gathering up 
the results of the thinking. 

Next week it will be indicated how these 
brinciples of group discussion may be ap- 
plied to the topics of the Christian Life 
Program. 


At the annual convention of the In- 
diana B. Y. P. U., held in Franklin, 
August 16 and 17, Rev. Ford Porter, of 
Evansville, was elected president for the 
next year. Besides transacting the neces- 
sary business of the state organization, 
the young people were privileged to hear 
several inspirational addresses. Miss 
Hazel Maddox, of Dayton, Ohio, and Dr. 
Warren P. Behan, of Ottawa, University, 
Kansas, spoke to the members of the 
Life Service League, and Rev. D. Heit- 
meyer, of Crawfordsville, Indiana. cave 
the closing message of the convention. 
The state B. Y. P. U. feels very keenly 
the privilege and responsibility of enter- 
taining the B. Y. P. U. ‘convention at 
Indianapolis next summer. 


B. Y. P. U. Medicine 


One kind of “medicine” which keeps 
the B. Y. P. U. of Kenova, W. Va., alive 
is a secret study club, the Nisimaha 
(which is Indian for “my comrade”). 
Once a week, on Tuesday evening, the 
young people get together. The church 
or the individuals buy the books for 
study. After the course has been com- 
pleted, the books are turned over to the 
church library for others to use. 


For an hour the young people study, 
using the Christian culture course books 
as their material. The leader, who is 
the president of the state B. Y. P. U., 
teaches by means of blackboard outlines, 
circle study or otherwise. 


After the study hour, games are the 
order of the evening—games which re- 
quire some action. Many times children’s 
games are played, to the enjoyment of 
everyone. Each week refreshments are 
served; perhaps watermelon, or cocoa if it 
is cold, or lemonade, or grapes right from 
the arbors. 


When one asks for membership in the 
Nisimaha, one is asked to read again the 
Gospel of John. In this way only those 
who earnestly seek to study are mem- 
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bers. The membership is open to every 
one, whether members of the B. Y. P. U. 
or not. Personal invitations are given to 
all new B. Y. P. U. members, and others 
connected with the church. When the 
first degree has been earned by the read- 
ing of John, the individual becomes a 
member of the club, and initiation exer- 
cises are held. Of course just what these 
are can’t be told here, but they must 
be exciting from what has been reported. 
To get the second degree one must read 
EOUGe Bae vin Purim Than too unique 


initiation exercises are held. 


When “secret services” are going on 
pass words are used, these being of 
Indian origin to correspond with the 
name of the club. There is also a salute, 
with its recognition, which is given at 
times. And a beautiful club song is sung 
at many of the special services. 


Perhaps your society would profit by 
organizing a secret study club like the 
Nisimaha. Why not write Mr. Clyde L. 
Ferguson, Box 465, Kenova, W. Va., for 
more details? He says the Nisimaha 
Club can be used any place to good 
advantage. Perhaps a dose of this 
“medicine” on your B. Y. P. U. would 
help to cure its ailments—if it has any. 


What I Think of the Christian 
Life Program 


{ am heartily in favor of the adoption 
of the Christian life program. The more 
I study it the more thoroughly convinced 
I am of the possibilities it offers to our 
Baptist young people in carrying on their 
work for the coming year. 

It is a program which will closely bind 
together all the different church organi- 
zations and consequently aid them in 
enlarging their influence and usefulness 
in the community of which they are a 
part. 


It is most interesting to note the man- 
ner in which the different activities are 
outlined. The act of successfully carry- 
ing out the work outlined in one ac- 
tivity will in a large measure spell suc- 
cess for the oncoming activity. Unless 
our societies are strongly organized, they 
will likely be lacking in Bible and mis- 
sionary education; without a knowledge 
of the Bible and our mission fields they 
will no doubt be blind to the needs of 
Christian stewardship; except our young 
people are Christian stewards, they can- 
not successfully do evangelistic work or 
community service. And so it is we must 
go step by step, if we would be well- 
rounded Christians. 


The Christian life program if properly 
carried out will cause us to say of our 
young people as was said of the Christ 
child—“And he advanced in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and men.” 
—Nita Ford, B. Y. P. U., and W. W. G. 
worker. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Letters from Everywhere 

ERE are some letters which came to 

the Chimney Corner this summer and 
have not been read by any of you yet. 
In the first place, there is a big and espe- 
cial apology due to Paul Hurd of Jack- 
son, Mich., for omitting to print his entry 
‘1 our summer contest on “The Thing I 
Like to Do the Most.” The sad part of 
‘+ is that the Chimney Corner Lady can't 


understand how it was ever overlooked, 


for Paul’s letter was dated the twenty- 
seventh of June! A whole month earlier 
than many of the other entries arrived; 
I think it must have been due to the fact 
that said lady went away to the moun- 
tains on a vacation and although all 
Chimney Corner material was taken 
along in a large envelope, an envelope is 
not as easy a thing to use as the pigeon- 
holes of a desk at home. In any case, 
Paul, please forgive the oversight. Here 
is your little composition, for which we 
thank you very much. (When Paul wrote 
down his age he gave it as 1234! That 
was the end of June—how much older 
is he now, Class-in-Arithmetic?) 

The Thing I Like to Do the Most. 

I like to play the piano the most in 
public places for a crowd of people. I 
have had three years of piano training. 
I played for the children’s day exercises 
at our church. I have played at prayer 
meetings at our church, which I con- 
sidered an honor. I usually play on a 
program at an entertainment at our 
church. I enjoy playing on the piano. 

New York City 
July 18, 1924. 
Dear Miss Applegarth, 

Now I am in New York on a visit. I 
have never been here before and it is a 
big city with high buildings. They look 
like the canyons out where I live at 
home. The reason I am writing to you is 
because in a store I saw a book of yours 
on sale. It was so funny to find it here 
in New York, for we used it in Sunday 
school last year, out in the West. So 
father said maybe I would like to go 
to some of the places you tell about in 
the stories on the East Side. My sister 
did not go, but I went, and father, and 
mamma. We went up a great many steps 
in a dark building. It smelled of garlic a 
lot. I wanted to hold my nose, only I 
had to breathe some time, so I didn’t hold 
it. There was a family making roses, and 
a Jew lady sewing on buttons. My aunt 
is a visitor, so she went right in. Every- 
body was nice to us. The Jew lady 
wiped off a chair for me to sit on, and 
gave me a thing that looked like a pretzel 
to eat. It was very nice of her to give 
me this, wasn’t it? It all seemed like the 
story you wrote, so I thought I would 
write and tell you all about it. There 
were a great many other things we saw 
in New York, and tomorrow I am going 
to the Metropolitan Museum to see some 


famous pictures. But I think I really 
liked the tenement house sight the best. 
I mean it seemed most strange to me, 
and what I had always pictured New 
York to be like. There were lots of 
children and babies too. I was sorry 
for them with only ditches to play in. 
This is a very, very long letter, but that 
is the kind I write to you isn’t it? Good- 
bye. I hope some time I can come to 
Chicago and see you and your Chimney 
Corner. 
Your loving little friend, 
Celeste Bradshaw. 

If Celeste could see me and my Chim- 
ney Corner she would find them in 
Rochester, New York, and not in Chicago 
at all. For it may surprise you to know 
that although I have been in Chicago, 
I have never once set foot inside the 
offices of THe Baptist! But there’s a 
very jolly happy chimney corner in my 
house, it’s so snapping and merry with 
a log fire right now, as I write on a 
crisp September evening; it doesn’t seem 
to me that any other chimney corner 
could be as choice, not even if it sat close 
up beside the clanking presses which 
grind out the pages of THE Baptist every 
week! And now, here’s another letter 
from a vacationing friend of ours. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Aug. 5, 1924. 
Dear Editor of the Chimney Corner, 

I go in bathing every day now that 
I am at the shore. A great many peo- 
ple go in bathing. There is a long 
beach, and lots of people. They sit and 
bake themselves on the sand. That 
turns them tan. But I peel so I do not 
sit in the sun very much because it 
hurts. There is a Baptist church here; 
we saw it yesterday, and maybe we can 
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go on Sunday. I would like to go) 
we get honors in our school if we 
regularly even when we are away {, 
home. 

I am visiting my grandma. She t 
Tue Baptist and has it sent to her J 
so I see it just as I do at home. [| | 
hurt my foot on a piece of glass, and) 
is why I must stay quiet today. | 
grandma said I might write to yot 
would have liked to write about’ 
thing I like to do the best, only Ir| 
forgot.to in time. The thing I like t 
the best is to draw. I would like t 
an artist. I can draw the ocean { 
a ship on it, and I can draw flov 
There is a man down here who m 
pictures in the sand. People stan 
on the board-walk and throw him mé 
Well, I will say goodbye this time.’ 
would like Atlantic City if you ever | 
here. 

Your little friend, 
Miriam T. House 
Dear Miss Applegarth, 

This is a true story. There were} 
in our yard with a nest in an old; 
We had a wagon back up against! 
tree by mistake and knock it ové 
broke the tree near the roots wher! 
ants were. You never saw such af 
A long line of ants came out in a) 
cession. Every ant was carrying sf 
thing white. It was an egg. For | 
hours that procession lasted whil) 
ants hurried their eggs to a safe 2 
It was a real lesson to us all. Gods 
the ants very wonderful. I know a? 


in the Bible which says “Go to the 
thou sluggard, consider her ways, % 
now I know what it means. 


Yours truly, 
Amy Gertrude P1 
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' Boston Letter 
By Cartes H. Watson 
Opening the Ball. 

t is, the ball of discussion—minis- 

‘sually have little use for the other 
September tonic arrived on time, 

1e ministers seemed full of it as 
‘ame in force to the opening meet- 
| their conference. 

as come to be a settled custom to 
President Horr of Newton give the 
* discussion the initial pass. It is 
id custom, for he draws, fills us 
nigh expectation, and gives us a 
» start. Usually he takes a live 
,that firmly grips some of the ma- 
of modern history. Dr. Horr is a 
, there. He has unusual power of 
‘inating and relating tendencies and 
} 


} 


of which we all are conscious, yet 
always able to connect and grasp. 


) time, his subject was “Some Im- 
ons of Democracy.” He betrayed 
-racteristic philosophical grasp and 
‘ence, showing the long play of the 
‘atic principle under varying con- 
) through the centuries. 
The Chief Quest 
‘ipally, Dr. Horr sought for the 
‘implications of democracy in Re- 
\Education and International Re- 
Under the last head, he raised 
‘stion “Why an International De- 
ly?” He claimed that Woodrow 
| had given us the conclusive an- 
or the reason of Freedom, and 
son of Peace. 
Outstanding impression of the ad- 
as of solidity and strength, and a 
hensive mastery of the history 
the making. It is good for us 
such a high note at the opening 
working year, from perhaps the 
ong us who can always sound it. 
_ A Victory at Quincy 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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it Henry F. Widen and his peo- 
he Central church, Quincy, have 
whole week to the celebration of 
lecessful work of Baptist con- 
m and building in that old 
city. Two churches, the Swed- 
the American, now are one, and 
gether the noble new edifice just 
2d. They have been happy in 
Piring and competent leader, and 
ive supported and followed him. 
fe achievement is one that doubt- 
Start a tendency, so frequently 
acial conditions duplicated in our 
ms. Among the immigrants com- 
S$ there is natural preference for 
Vays, and the old language. But 
en come and grow, another nat- 
frence arrives that craves Ameri- 
3nd American speech. 
‘to recognize and welcome that 
© craving, is the Christian way. 
iden and his people have done 
hus the two old churches are 
In the “Central.” Those who 
good news jn Swedish, hear it. 


. 


Among Ourselves 


And they relish the same coming to their 
children with the new English flavor. 
It is a wide fraternity, and a happy 
church family. Because this joy note was 
in the celebration, it went far beyond the 
mere dedication of a Sanctuary. 

The New Building 

It is a befitting material record of a 
real spiritual unity, and it is a beauty. 
Of course in so colonial a city, the en- 
tire design of construction and ornament 
had to be colonial. The ghosts of the 
old sages of Quincy might have disap- 
proved something far removed from the 
simple severity of the old “meeting 
house.” But the entire aspect of the old 
meeting house was that of a house of 
God. Here it is perpetuated. It is of buff 
colored tapestry brick, with four white 
pillars in front, and a white tower, and 
with all the interior arrangements and 
adornments that go with an up-to-date 
Christian sanctuary and workshop. 

In the dedication service proper, Dr. 
F. S. Anderson of Newton preached, Dr. 
Hugh A. Heath, our state secretary, 
uttered the fraternal greeting of the 
great brotherhood of our churches, Rey. 
Joseph Walther, Rev. R. J. Davis, Rev. 
E. S. Philbrook, neighboring pastors in 
Wollaston, Arlington, and Randolph, 
brought prayer and inspiring messages. 
By this great victory in merging and 
building our Baptist cause is well estab- 
lished in Quincy. 

Mixing Things 

Jane Welsh Carlyle avowed that “mix- 
ing things was the great bad.” But some- 
times people travel far, and spend a deal 
of money, to get some things unmixed 
that too much ignorance has entangled. 
Maud Howe Elliott in her “Three Gen- 
erations,” tells of hearing an American 
tourist in Jerusalem ask a fellow traveler 
if “Elijah and Elisha were not the same.” 
Then upon being informed, he hastily 
said “now let us go to the Garden of 
the Yosemite”—meaning the Garden of 
Gethsemene. This would seem incredi- 
ble, were we not regaled now and then 
with some Biblical results of certain col- 


A New Horizon Every 
Week 


A NEW horizon every week; 
New hills, new sky; 

A new horizon every week 
To greet the eye. 

Around the bend the road winds far 

To where the goals and treasures 
are! 

As on we pass, adventuring, 

With joy for what each day may 
bring, 

One thing we'll find what e’er we 
seek, 

A new horizon every week. 


—Mary Carolyn Davies in North- 
western Christian Advocate. 
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lege examinations, Evidently the Bible 
gives sorhe minds the blind staggers. 
We Had a Modern Specimen 

It was Dr. Henry H. Crane, pastor of 
the great Methodist church at Malden, 
perhaps the largest church of that faith 
in New England. It is a pulpit that de- 
velops bishops, and doubtless one is now 
coming. Dr. Crane addressed our min- 
isters on the 15th. 
a solidly attractive popular preacher of 
the modern type. I do not mean “mod- 
ern” in the theological sense 
miliar, but rather in the pragmatical 
sense of successfully giving modern ac- 
cent and color to the real fundamentals. 
Dr. Crane showed us that when an able 
man of vigorous and reverent conviction, 
fearlessly handles the oldest truths, the 
slow grown incrustations get peeled off, 
and they become brighter than ever. He 
1s equipped in mind, manner, and mettle, 
to do the thing with ever varying and 
Sustained interest. “Ghosts, good and 
bad,” was his arrest theme. We get dis- 
illusioned on the good ghosts, and often 
more deeply superstitious on some of the 
bad ones. He even considered that the 
ghost of a “bad God” had been too long 
perpetuated, and it was refreshing when 
he came out luminously into Christ as the 
full and supplanting expression of the 
Divine Father. 

Some Bits. 

Everything is already here, else on 
the way. The monthly conference of 
Baptist Workers began on the 15th in 
Kingsley Hall, with Professor Berkeley 
of Newton as the chief instructor. 

Newton’s opening Reception and Ad- 
dress comes on the 30th. The address 
will be by Professor Berkeley. The new 
class is full, and strong in quality. 

The Associations will come right 
along, sometimes two in one day. Bos- 
ton North gathers in the beautiful new 
Colonial sanctuary of the Weston church. 
It will prove an attractive center, and Dr. 
Perry will be an ideal host. 

Autumnal Glory 

It is here with the same old varying 
brilliance of tone and color. Some of us 
dread monotony, but God does’nt. As 
Chesterton nobly says, “He is strong 
enough to exult in it, and to Say every 
morning to the Sun, ‘Do it again!’ And 
to the Moon every night, ‘Do it again!” 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lreonarp W. Ritey 
Baptists in Northern California 

The third Annual to reach my desk is 
that of the Northern California Conven- 
tion. The executive secretary of this or- 
ganization is Rev. C. W. Brinstad, who 
is now completing the twentieth year of 
his service on this field. The president 
of the convention is Rey. J. C. Garth of 
Willows, and the president of the board 
Sf directors-is Dr.) B.. Wolmes of Oak- 
land. 

Great progress has been made on this 
field under the efficient administration of 


It was good to hear 
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Dr. Brinstad. When he arrived there 
were 118 churches, with 11,488 members. 
Today there are 149 churches, with 20,- 
557 members. Then there were eighty- 
seven pastors who reported 655 baptisms. 
Today there are 164 pastors who report 
1123 baptisms. In that year, 1905, the 
total raised for missions was $18,099, 
while the sum of $125,681.18 was raised 
during the past year. These 149 churches 
possess property valued at $2,036,967. 
They spent for current expenses $432,- 
072 and raised a grand total for expenses 
and missions of $581,925.82. 

The cosmopolitan character of the 
work is indicated by the fact that the 
107 missionaries employed were dis- 
tributed as follows: Chinese, twenty-two; 
Indians, eleven; Russians, two; French, 
one: Swedens, one; Danes, one; Japanese, 
two; negroes, Shines Mexicans, five; Ger- 
inans, one: Hindus, one; Portuguese, one; 
\mericanization work, two; and Ameri- 
can whites, fifty-one. 

During the period of the New World 
\lovement there has been contributed 
by Northern California churches a total 
of $630,194.91, or 68 per cent of their 
pledges. An interesting feature of this 
\nnual is the complete report of the gifts 
to the New World Movement. These 
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tables give the amount raised by each 
church during each of the five years, and 
the average per capita gift, and also a 
complete summary by associations, giv- 
ing the average per capita by associa- 
tions. The average per capita for this 
convention to the New World Move- 
ment was $6.82. The value of the New 
World Movement to this convention is 
indicated by a comparison of this per 
capita during the New World Movement 
with that of a per capita of $3.18 for the 
year prior to its beginning. 
Owen T. Day and Arleta 

On July 13 Rev. Owen T. Day, a grad- 
uate of Linfield College and of Newton 
Theological Institution, completed five 
years as pastor of the Arleta Baptist 
church of Portland. He began with a 
membership of 225 and now the total 
is nearing the five hundred mark. More 
than two hundred converts have been 
baptized during this ministry. In 1922 
this church began the construction of a 
new building which was dedicated on 
Nov. 11, 1923. The cost was approxi- 
mately $75,000. The church is now re- 
joicing in the installation of a Kimball 
organ, which makes the auditorium one 
of the most attractive in the city of 
Portland. The budget for the ensuing 
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year is $15,000 and the  pasto! 
his people have set a goal of on) 
dred for the increase in memb} 
The Oregon State Convention }{ 
entertained by this church in Octo; 
Newspaper Notoriety | 
Two Baptist ministers in the | 
west have recently been given co} 
able space in our daily papers, | 
Z. Colon O’Farrell, pastor of the 
Baptist church of Butte, Mont., oj 
considerable space in the Assi 
Press dispatches by taking al 
monkey led by his twelve-y; 
daughter into the pulpit one §} 
morning as a basis for his sermi 
the Sunday following a skull whi) 
lighted by two candles. Brother ? 
rell writes: “While I am receivin) 
of mail, most of which are Wo: 
praise, some of which are lines o 
cism, and a part of “which eur} 
religions, I am trying to satisfy | 
on the score that even though sq 
the press have cut, hashed, fried, & 
and fricasseed not only what I | 
say, but myself as well, that al 
a question of religion went th 
the press in a manner that almost 
body read it.” 
Rev. W. Arnold Bennett, after| 
years’ pastorate of the Third 4 
church of Portland, Ore, re 
resigned with the request that hisn 
bership and that of his familya 
cease in the Baptist church. Thelt 
ments as to his purpose in enj 
in an independent work in Portlany 
of such nature as called for colun 
the daily papers. Denominations 
characterized as a species of “sjii 
filthiness.” One of the dailies 5 
commented that in the event th 
movement succeeds there will liky 
another denomination known, pil 
as “Bennettism.” The ministers 0? 
land, according to the papers, agri’ 
Mr. Bennett ‘has done the hort 
thing in severing his relation wil 
denomination and wish him well} 
enterprise. 
News Items 
Rev. C. M. Cline, who began hiw 
at Vancouver, Wash., on Aug. 1,2 
pastorate of over five years at 
Pass, Ore., during which time thert 
two hundred additions to the « 
A parsonage property was:also pur 
and two out-stations developed. Fi 
Cline was formerly a student i 
Moines College. 
Rev. George A. Pollard, educad 
Linfield College and the Berkeley! 
tist Divinity School, after a five® 
pastorate of our church at PalcA 
Calif., began his pastorate of the 1! 
at La Grande, Ore., on Sept. 1, I 
R. Sitton, the former pastor 4 
Grande, became pastor at North} 
Ore., on Aug. 1. 
Rev. David F. Nygren writes ti 
will close a meeting in Denver, 
on Sept. 15, after which he willé 
a union campaign in Salt LakeC 
then a campaign in Anaconda, 
after which he expects to labor in|é 
ington and Oregon. Associated? 
him as singer is Rev. Hugh Pint 
Andrews. Brother Nygren is a ™ 
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| Hamilton Square Baptist church 
: Francisco, and Brother Andrews 
jember of one of our Los Angeles 
des. Brother Nygren may be 
: at Baptist Headquarters, 431 
Building, Seattle, Wash, 
Ernest H. Shanks, is greatly en 
ied in his work at Salem, Ore. 
itendance at his prayer meetings 
‘s more than one hundred each 
ie school of missions is now in 
is with four classes organized by 
lotherhood, the women’s mission- 
J:iety, the young people, and the 
idiates. A students’ council has 
ven organized to look after the 
shool and university students. Dr. 
} is looking for a first class pas- 
ssistant. The semi-annual rally 
» Central Baptist Association is 
jeld with this church on Tuesday 
2dnesday, Sept. 9-10. 
yEdker Burton became pastor of 
‘otist church at Moscow, Idaho, 
jruary, 1923. Meanwhile, the 
{building has been enlarged and 
yd, a furnace installed, the main 
um redecorated, and the whole 
| painted. This church is located 
seat of the University of Idaho. 
| vere forty-eight Baptist students 
| there last year, the same num- 
;he Mormon students. The pas- 
| his efficient wife put forth every 
}O care for the students, A 
#Sunday-school class, “BJ.” is 
toy Mrs. Burton and has an at: 
|: of some thirty to forty young 
ach Sunday. 
(miles away is another college 
|; Pullman, Wash., the seat of the 
iston State College. Rev. W. E. 
‘< is pastor here with a church 
membership to that at Mos- 
here are twice as many Baptist 
here as at Moscow, and while 
\' State institutions are deadly 
| friendly rivalry exists between 
‘0 Baptist churches. Last year 
‘cow church won in the mission- 
ling contest, but the Pullman 
won in the Sunday-school con- 
Castor Monbeck’s_ educational 
excellent. His third School of 
| was used as a model at the 
‘ee Convention Conference. The 
fed'at Pullman is a new church 


Is from these two churches is 


Baptist church at Colfax, Wash., 
/. W. P. Osgood as pastor. These 
istors are old friends and work 
' 1m a most helpful way. Last 
h of these three churches was 
with ten days of special meet- 
vhich the pastor was assisted by 
‘t two pastors. This arrange- 
oved very Satisfactory both to 
ors and to the churches. Tt is 


lent plan. 


Central Conference of 
fan Baptist Churches 

_ By Rev. B. Scuurrr 

ly a conference of the German 
churches located in the states 
gan, Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, 
ith one of the stronger churches. 


| 


This year it met with the church at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Aug. 19-24. The 
church was beautifully decorated, but 
even more beautiful than the varicolored 
flowers was the hospitality extended at 
the tables in the dining-hall of the church 
and in the homes, that were freely 
opened to the delegates and_ visitors 
That the task was not small is seen from 
the fact that between 350-400 took part. 
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Duty,” the history of the past twenty years 
was drawn upon to give the answer. An 
average of 241 baptisms per year shows 
that much work was done, and while we 
have cause to be grateful to Him who 
gives the increase, an appeal was made 
by the speaker for more intense prayer 
and earnest work, “It is said at times: 


‘what the world needs is the social gos- 
pel!’ 


No! it needs, what it ever has 
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The reports of the thirty-two churches, 
and of the general causes of the denomina- 
tion were encouraging. 291 baptisms took 
place during the past year and the mem- 
bership of our conference now totals 
5523. Our gifts for local purposes were 
$192,146.10, and for others $61,153.94, a 
total of $253,300.04 or about $45.85 per 
member for all purposes. 

The addresses and sermons were gen- 
erally on a high plane. The opening 
sermon by Rev. O. W. Brenner of 
Indianapolis treated of “Christ, the Man 
of Prayer, and the Hearer of Prayer.” 
O, that we might pray as He did! 
Would He not hear us as the Father 
heard Him? In an address by Rev. 
Theo. W. Dons of Cleveland on: “How 


our Denomination fulfills its Evangelistic 
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the gospel of Jesus Christ!” 


needed: 
The missionary sermon was brought by 


Rev. P. C. A. Menard of Cincinnati. A 
panorama of undermanned mission fields 
and umnreached peoples clearly showed 
how imperative Christ’s missionary call 
in Mk. 16:15 is even after 2000 years. 


Within the boundaries of our confer- 


ence we harbor the Orphan Home of 
our denomination. Located ideally at 
St. Joseph, Mich., it houses a happy 


family of thirty children between 2-17 
years old, for whom Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Steiger care with the love of parents. 
This branch of our work also cares for 
thirty widows with 125 children in their 
own homes. And in Chicago we have 
The Home for the Aged with its eighty 
occupants whose lips often pronounce 


one neeaee = 
ie fir Sone. 
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benedictions upon the churches that have 
provided them with so pleasant a place 
in which to await the call of their Lord, 
unworried by temporal cares. 

Rev. H. C. Baum of Chicago First 
church read a paper, provoking much 
thought on: “The Principai Character- 
istics of the Apostolic Christianity.” 
Our weakness stood forth in clear per- 
spective as the faithfulness and zeal of 
these early Christians were stressed. No 
wonder that we read of their constant 
and consistent growth. The impressions 
made were deepened by the next speak- 
er, Rev. A. Rohde, Irving Park, who 
spoke on: “Light and Dark Spots in 


———— 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 
CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
RSE A ST ES 

= 
If Some One Should Ask 
e 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


EVANGELIST 
THEODORE M. 
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Want Ads 


“A new Acme motion picture and sterop- 
ticon machine combined, including curtain.” 
Write A. L. MacMillan, 607 70th Ave., West 
Allis, Wis. 


Washington, D. C. The Kern Inn. Ac- 
commodations of a first class hotel at about 
one-half the cost. Very quiet, but down- 
town, near the White House. Garage on 
premises. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Edith Kingman Kern, 1912 Gee 
St., Northwest. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


Reliable Information about evangelists or 

singers. National Evangelistic Bureau, 
Parley E. Zartmann, secretary, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. " 


Church Envelopes 8 cents per carton, 
weekly, printed. Loose $2.00 per M. Write 
for advance offer and all samples. Dufold- 
Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address upt. 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Present Day Christianity.’ The doc- 
trinal sermon by Rev. Frank Kaiser of 
the First church, Detroit, treated: “The 
Baptism with Fire.” 

The report from our Publication 5o- 
ciety showed advance in every respect, 
our publications without exception hav- 
ing gained subscribers, while the book 
department reported a substantial profit. 
Our Rochester Seminary represented by 
Prof. L. Kaiser also gave a heartening 
report. There will be from sixty-five to 
seventy students during the current school- 
year, thus reaching high-water mark. Some 
$10,000 are urgently needed for repairs 
which must be made in the near future. 

Two addresses of a practical nature 
were by Rev. H. Kaaz, Oak Park, on 
“Phe Re-Marriage of Divorced People,” 
and by Rev. Thos. Stoeri of St. Joseph, 
Mich., on: “The Teachings of the Rus- 
sellites.” 

One afternoon was reserved for the 
Women’s Missionary Societies. A full 
program of addresses treating subjects 
of interest to the ladies was given, and 
plans for furthering the work of the so- 
cieties adopted. 

A great crowd of enthusiastic young 
people listened on Sunday afternoon to 
Rev. A. P. Mihm of Chicago, general 
secretary of the B. Y. P. U. and S. S. 
work, who spoke on: “Living and Giv- 
ing.” It was an inspirational address of 
the first order, and deepened our con- 
ception of our duties toward Christ, the 
church and the world. The closing ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Wm. Kuhn of 
Chicago, general missionary secretary on 
John’s 3rd Epistle: “Helpers or Hin- 
derers.” This too was a mountain peak 
experience. 

Some personal impressions in closing: 

We should be optimistic for the future 
of our work, for fear would be folly 
in view of the great numbers of con- 
secrated young people and business-men, 
who displayed such intelligent interest in 
the concerns of the churches. 

We should expect a year of progress, 
for practically every delegate went home 
determined to make the new year of 
church-work “the best yet.” English 
speaking Baptists should be full of sym- 
pathy for the German work and pray 
much for it, for during the past twenty 
years, 826 of our members joined Eng- 
lish-speaking churches, and in very many 
cases these were people of means, whose 
help we sorely miss. 

Our churches still hold to the old Gos- 
pel and the faith of our fathers. With 
the uplifted cross and the risen Christ 
we expect to conquer. — 


Oregon Etchings 

By WiritiAmM T. MILLIKEN 
Recently a University of Pennsylvania 
professor wrote a book entitled “Liquid 
Sunshine.” In this work he describes 
the places where the sunshine is so fil- 
tered through pure air as to make con- 
ditions almost perfect for human exist- 
ence. There are four such spots, the 
professor affirms, upon earth, and one 
of them is found in Oregon, centering 
about Coos Bay. And verily the writer 
is inclined to think that there is some- 
thing in his argument, for that country 


t 
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is a veritable Eden of quiet waters, 
ering green mountains, homey | 
steads and busy towns, with a ¢] 
that is irreproachable and unappr 
able. | 
Sunday, Sept. 7, was a great d 
North Bend. It was the dedicati| 
the new church building. For s 
months Rev. J. D. Chappelle andi 
and the chapel car have been ther¢ 
out of that work has grown a a 
church organization. They hay; 
modelled a store building in the 
of the town and have fitted up pj 
age rooms on the second floor; on 
day they raised enough to pay com} 
ly the indebtedness upon the ie | 
erty, lots and all. It took nea 
thousand dollars to do it, but the r 
came in in less than twenty mil 
Five people came at the close d 
morning service asking for membe 
one of these making ‘her surren¢ 
the Lord at the same time. Ay 
evening service the Marshfield ¢ 
dismissed and came over and the \\ 
field men’s quartet gave us fine | 
Three more expressed their deter’ 
tion to unite with the church, 4} 
came to the writer at the close « 
service and expressed his determi 
to surrender ‘himself to Christ. 
A. R. Sitton is the pastor 
Bend. He was for years state evai 
in Missouri and comes well fitte 
this work. Rev. Neil J. Barnes, § 
at Marshfield, is one of our best wh 
in Oregon, and the church thé 
moving forward under his lead 
Recently he spent two weeks at Ceci 
where things look ripe for organi 
Coquille is the county seat of} 
County. | 

The following was the progra} 
dedication week at North Bend: Mf 
September Ist, a day was spent ) 
beach with the Sunday school. T 
evening Rev. J. D. Chappelle, to 
faithful and efficient efforts so1 
of the success of this new organ| 
is due, preached; Wednesday ef 
the preacher was Rev. Rube Sum 
of Powers; Thursday evening Rev 
J. Barnes of Marshfield spoke; } 
evening, Rev. H. L. ‘Caldwell of! 
burg, and on Saturday a conference 
the future of the church was hel¢ 
writer spoke morning and evenin; 
day and met the workers of Mail 
and North Bend for a conference! 
afternoon. 

Three young men have givenil 
selves to the work of the Christia 
istry from the North Bend chure | 
of these and his young wife Ii 
Kansas City Seminary on Monday? 
8. Another, Mr. Baker, hopes to | 
to go soon. The Marshfield youn? 
are conducting a thriving missior# 
the bay. May God bless these? 
folks in their efforts for him! | 


Rev. Daniel Bryant of Corvallis! 
that he is teaching an interestin' 
of men, using Babson’s “Religi( 
Business” as an auxiliary text | 
Bible. Such a course should bil 
ful to men. The Corvallis Bible 
is planning a great year. Uriel + 
is superintendent. 
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nteresting session of the mid-year 
jz of Central Association was held 
ym_on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
it week in September. Such mat- 
; evangelism, associational mis- 
) Christian education and young 
ls work were discussed, and plans 
jid for forward work in the asso- 


ollowing churches have registered 
) in the better and bigger Sunday- 
} movement, in the order given. 
Ina. 2. Corvallis. 3. Burns: 4, Eu- 
Newberg. 6. Veneta. 7. McMinn- 
Fine reports came in from the 
»:s which have used this plan last 
‘We hope to have at least fifty 
i tions this year. 
| H. M. Peck receives the first 
i. for an entire four unit’s work 
| teacher training department at 
jamer assembly. She has nearly 
Jed the second year’s work as 
Mrs. Peck is a member of the 
le church and Sunday school. 
urch has just called Rev. W. H. 
if its pastorate, and we pray that 
ty richly bless him in his work. 
jtugene Howd has gone to supply 
4 church for a while, and it 
that the Lord may point to his 
\g¢ their pastor permanently. Rey. 
Jaterhouse has resigned and has 
2 work with the Idaho Conven- 
‘e pray God's blessing upon him 
| fine family in their new field. 
4. T. Starkey supplied a Sunday 
| at Oregon City. Mr. Starkey 
\f the strongest men the Baptists 
i the West, and we are hoping 
legon City will decide that they 
In and his excellent wife. Mrs. 
| is an all around worker and 
ve for her stalwart husband. They 
/eam hard to beat. 


linois Women to Read 
By Mrs. W. P. Toprinc 


'oman’s Baptist Mission Society 
‘is holds its twenty-third annual 
\m connection with the Illinois 
tate Convention, on Oct. 13 and 
-lesburg. The key-word for 1924 
)sify” with the scripture James 
127 and the slogan chosen, “A 
' the Work,” James 1:25. With 
/n in mind, a “Doing Program” 
‘arranged that promises to be of 
/erest and inspiration. Special 
‘will be the presentation on 
|) €vening, 6:45 o'clock, of 
he Work in Pictures,” by state 
ee committee chairmen. Tues- 
ing the second session of “The 
| Helpful Suggestions” will oc- 
/ime. Monday evening at 8:15 
te Woman’s Socicty will unite 
| Pastor’s Union in a joint ses- 
\hich time Mrs. H. E. Goodman, 
ly elected president of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
ty will be one of the speakers. 
-€ Kappen, field representative 
Lard of Missionary Cooperation 
speak before the convention. 

*sday evening comes the Wo- 
| World Wide Guild Girl’s Ban- 
is Emma Brodbeck, of West 


China, and Miss Helen Wainwright, of 
Brooks House, will speak at the ban- 
quet, also several of our Illinois women. 
On Wednesday and Thursday the mis- 
sion study books will be presented. 
Doesn't the program sound interesting? 
Illinois Baptist women come! There is 
one thing for you to do before you pack 
your suit case—notify Miss Nellie Cool- 
idge, 1104 N. Cherry St., Galesburg, that 
you are planning on attending the con- 
vention. It will help her—it will give 
you fine entertainment during the con- 
vention! It’s worth doing! 


Letters of Human Interest 
Dear Doctor Earl: 

The mail this week brings a letter 
from Rev. Cornelius Unruh, now on fur- 
lough in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and seeking to become a Canadian citi- 
zen, because in Canada the time he has 
spent in India, as a missionary, can be 
credited to him as residence in Canada. 
He is one of the Russian brethren, and 
his Indian station is Nalgonda in the 
Deccan. 

I have made a condensation of his 
letter and am enclosing it, hoping that 
it may be found of sufficient interest to 
make it worth printing. 

The children mentioned are those of 
Mr. Unruh’s brother, Rev. Henry Un- 
ruh, and his wife, who were once sta- 
tioned at Jangaon, in the Deccan. He 
died in 1912, and his wife went home 
to Russia. The war came on and then 
the revolt of the Bolsheviki, and they 
have been in Russia till now. Mrs. Un- 
ruh died in Russia during the famine. 
There is little doubt that she sacrificed 
herself for her children. 

In June, 1922, a pitiable letter from the 
children got through to Rev. Cornelius 
Unruh, which he copied for me. The 
Fergusons were here for the summer, 
and we consulted and agreed to ask the 
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nussionaries ‘for a contribution. We 
framed a joint letter to be signed by Dr. 
and Mrs. Ferguson and my wife and 
me, I agreed to type and mail a copy to 
all the missionaries on the field. I asked 
Thos. Cook and Son if the money could 
be gotten into Russia, and was told that 
it could. I thought, if we raised about 
Rs. 800 it would be all we could expect. 
When the responses were all in the con- 
tribution amounted to about Rs. 1650, 
and Mr. Unruh got no intimation that 
the movement was on until my letter ar- 
rived telling him that the money was 
on deposit in his account in the Nationa] 
Bank of India Limited in Madras. 
[ tell you this to explain why he seems 
to be making a financial report. 
Yours fraternally, 
Frank H. Levering, 
Kotagiri, India. 
“I wish to tell you that the Unruh 
children have come safely to Canada. 
We cannot tell you how glad we are that 
they are out of Russia, and you can 
scarcely imagine the joy of those chil- 
dren that they are in a country, where 
they believe they will be able to live a 
decent life again. We praise the Lord 
that he has kept them and protected 
them with His almighty hand. They 
suffered very much with starvation until 
help came, but the Lord has not allowed 
those Bolsheviki, who did so much harm 
to so many of our people, to put their 
hands on them. The children say that 
the 'Bolsheviki and the Mochnowzy never 
molested them in any way. Only twice 
they came to their house, when Mrs. 
Unruh, their mother, still lived to search 
their house, but both times she met them 
face to face and told them, in her quiet 
way, that they should leave them alone. 
as she was a poor widow, and had 
nothing to spare, and they left her and 
never returned. It is a wonder how the 
(Continued on page 844) 


FLORAL RECORDS 


S disorganized as a doctor’s desk” —Time was 
when this was common expression. A patient’s 
history chart was a thing unknown. J But that 
day has long since passed and today no insti- 
tution keeps more accurate records, or makes 
more use of them, than the modern hospital. 


Every occurance, though seemingly insignificant, in the 
history of a patient is minutely recorded and perma- 


nently filed. Subsequent treatment is based on accu- 


rate information. 


4 The progress in the care of the sick through the utili- 
zation of records is one of the contributions of the 
modern hospital to medical science. 


————————————— 
The NORTH WESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 


THE MERRIAM PARK HOSPITAL 
General offices: Earl Street at Indian Mounds Park, Saint Paul 


THE MIDWAY HOSPITAL 
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Tue Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rates: Single subscription $3.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 1@ per cent of 
church membership $2.00; single copies, 16 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 62 cents. 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tue Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 8@ 
cents; full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 


Obituaries: 10@ words free; 4 cents per 
word for additional; cash to accompany or- 
der. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
Tur Baptist, 417 South Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


“Between Us” 


| The bond between us is THE Baprist. 
“Blest be the tie that binds.” But “When 
we asunder part it gives us inward pain.” 
We do not always yell and make a noise 
when the inward pain strikes us on re- 
ceiving notice to discontinue a subscrip- 
tion at the expiration of the date on the 
label, but we groan inwardly. Our pain 
is caused by the consciousness of loss 
that the subscriber will suffer in such an 
event, the loss the denomination will suf- 
fer, and of course the loss THr Baprist 
will suffer. Let’s strengthen the tie that 
binds and thus avoid the inward pain. 
In plain, unvarnished words this means, 
“Come on promptly with your renewal.” 


| What about that debt you owe THE 
Raprist? There are a number of people 
on our books who have forgotten this 
little item. “Cash and Carry” is our 
motto but some of our friends have kept 
the “Cash” and given us only the 
“Carry.” We have been toting the load 
until we are weary. A little cash just 
now would help us to carry the load with 
new strength. 


{ When the Semitic depositor was noti- 
fied that his account was overdrawn ii 
the bank he reminded the cashier that he 
did not notify him when his account was 
to the good. Logically the Jew was 
right, but economically he was dead 
wrong. Tue Baptist and the banks must 
notify the patrons when the account is 
overdrawn, and the postal laws do not 
permit much margin in our friendly at- 
tempt to serve delinquent subscribers. 


| There are two types of illiterate Bap- 
tists—those who can’t read, and those 
who can read but do not read Tue 
Bartist or some other Baptist news- 
paper of recognized standing in the de 
nomination. The readers of the denomi-. 
national journals in our churches are the 
active, responsible, intelligent members. 
Let the pastors increase the number of 
these by pushing the denominational 
newspapers. 


(Continued from page 843) 

Lord has kept them, but we know and 
the children know, that they were prayed 
for by many and especially by the mis 
sionaries. They have gone through star- 
vation just as others have done. They 
tell us that they have gone into the field 
for herbs and how glad they were when 
they found some. They cooked soup 
with neither meat nor fat of any kind in 
it, but were thankful to have at least 
that. They love to tell how it was when 
everything was finished. It was the day 
before Easter. That night the first food 
parcel came to them from America and 
they knew the Lord had continued to 
care for them. 

How glad they were when the first 
money, thirty pounds sterling, came and 
they were able to buy a cow for them- 
selves and have milk and butter of their 
own. They felt rich and every one was 
astonished that they got that help. Then 
they got word from me that more money 
was coming, that the missionaries had 
given. They bought a horse and another 
cow and then they had plenty of milk 
and could plough some land and sow 
some seed and have a little harvest. 
They yoked the cows and the horse to 
the plough and so did their work and 
were as happy as children could be. It 
is really an interesting story when they 
tell their experiences. Those experiences 
have made them men and women. 


When I met them first in Winnipeg 
I was surprised to find them so self-re- 
liant and independent and so far-sighted 
as they are. Henry, the oldest one, told 
me, “We have gone through hard times 
but we begin to feel the blessings of 
those hard experiences.” ‘They believe 
that the help given by the missionaries 
assisted them most. By that they began 
to stand on their own feet again. My 
brother Abraham wrote me that that 
help lifted the children up and ever since, 
a wonderful change came to them. It 
gave them_a moral support and they got 
back their self-confidence. I am so glad 
that the Lord helped them at just the 
right time. 

The children are giants. Henry is al- 
most as tall as I am and Arthur is taller, 
and even taller than his father. Marie- 
chen is as tall as my wife and Martha 
far taller. Cornelius, the boy we have 
adopted, is as tall as I, and yet only 15 
years of age. Liesbeth is as big as our 
boys and they all are fine-looking chil- 
dren. 

They had no hope to get out of Russia 
and finally gave up efforts to do so. But 
how glad were they when they got the 
message that the tickets were bought and 
they could come away. ‘They were de- 
layed because Henry was of military age 
and had difficulty in securing leave to 
come away from Russia. I have never 
seen more happy people than they when 
they arrived in Winnipeg and Mr. Pen- 
ner and I met them. The whole depot 
was excited, and everyone was happy 
The hand of the Lord was in their com 
ing to Canada. 

The four oldest 
Morse, Saskatchewan. 
to-do friends and relatives, on a 


children I took to 
T have there well- 
farm, 
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and they gave them work. The c} 
went to work the day after their } 
Arthur said to me “Uncle don’t k, 
long without work; I wish to } 
The people wanted them to wait; 
or two before beginning, but they, 
not consent to do so. I am gu 
and women of such spirit will fin) 
way through ali right. The two yj 
children I took with me to Van) 
They are happy with us. They art, 
children. The boy is like his mot 
quiet and good natured, but an at 
Liesbeth is like Mariechen, hes; 
sister, bright and quick to grasp 
and she almost feels as if she ha 
always with us. We are very he 
have the children in our house, | 


The children have received | 
money which I sent them. First} 
pounds sterling, which went fron 
and then the 250 dollars which: 
them through my brother. I Ser) 
myself a package of new clothi;, 
on the way that was taken out ¢ 
stuff, unfit to wear, was put in itp 
On leaving Russia they sold th) 
and horse and bought clothing. ar 
arrived decently dressed. Some 
money contributed remained in my 
and this was used to partly py 
passage of the children to Canal 


I have an order to appear bef 
court in. Vancouver to compl 
naturalization, on September 8t/ 
Penner and Mr. Hubert are to api 
October 6th. We intend to lei 
India in October. We will be hi 
be back in India again, among t; 
people we love so much. 
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‘+ Scot—“Wot sort o' minister hae 
4ten, Geordie?” 

nd Scot—‘Oh, weel, he’s muckle 
‘ We seldom get a glint o’ him; 
. o’ th’ week he’s envees’ble and 
} seventh he’s incomprehens’ble.”— 
6 


i 
‘ks, Facts and Opinion 
| (Continued from page 828) 


I 
; Woman’s Christian College of 
/ moved this spring to its own 
gs in the suburbs of Tokyo. For 
y.rs it has carried on in inadequate 
¢ quarters, and with great rejoicing 
\cupies the new buildings made pos- 
jy the generosity of friends in the 
| States. A class room building 
| rmitory with accommodations for 
‘idents are now completed. This 
tere will also be a gymnasium and 
Mlence for the foreign teachears. 
'sdication of these buildings took 
yn June. 
‘mpaign, originally launched by the 
fal League of Women Voters for 
jrpose of getting out on registra- 
/d election days a much larger per- 
42 of the potential vote of the na- 
|) assuming large proportions and 
jg the activities of a wide variety 
‘nizations. The League of Women 
| conceived the plan as an educa- 
jundertaking the object of which 
\t merely to induce people to vote 
interest them in election issues 
induce them to inform themselves 
(ling candidates and platforms. The 
(2 of the campaign, as outlined by 
jugue, is declared to be the restora- 
majority rule in this country. It 
to the voter to “stop, look, listen” 
fo vote on the run without know- 
utor why. The program to which 
men have addressed themselves 
'S preparation for local and primary 
4s, the enlistment of the press and 
irch and other organizations, the 
lof information as to the exercise 
| franchise, the holding of meet- 
tere candidates of all parties are 
'to speak, the collection and giving 
‘unpartisan information on candi- 
nd issues and the Organization of 
0 bring out the vote, precinct by 
ig and street by street. The goal 
rember 4 is a 25 per cent increase 
'€ vote cast in the 1920 election. 
) the possible voters, according 
semsus, were 60,886,520. Of these 
5 were not naturalized or other- 
‘qualified. The total vote was only 
32, In other words the actual 
1920 was just under 51 per cent 
Potential vote. The game, as the 
handbook describes it, “is to find 
3 and put them on the Tp ivy 
Of the National Manufacturers’ 
tion show that in 1896, 80 per 
the qualified voters cast their 
. in 1900, 73 per cent: in 1908, 66 
ft; in 1912, 62 per cent; while in 
' Vote was under 50 per cent. The 
3€ in the vote is regarded by 
4 Cause for alarm. New York 
nd 2,241,486 absentee voters; Cali- 
ad 1,053,671: Georgia, 1,002,426; TI- 
458,721; Massachusetts, 850,230: 
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Michigan, 835,415; Ohio, 1,207,840; Penn- 
sylvania, 2,479,100; Texas, 17,515,541; Vir- 
ginia, 799,905, 

Up to date methods have been adopted 
by the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
in promptly conveying to the denomina 
tion the stories and pictures of outstand- 
ing events in foreign fields. The stere- 
opticon division of the board is ready 
with pictures and lectures whenever any- 
thing special happens and as missionaries 
are constantly sending in reports and 
photographs, it is possible with the im- 
proved methods cf picture projection to 
give the people information that is at 
once fresh and graphic. For example 
when revolutionary disturbances occur- 
red recently in Canton, it was possible 
immediately to send out lectures and 
very interesting pictures dealing with 
this part of China, under such headings 
as “The Hakkas of South China” and 
“Touring Among the Hakkas.” A new 
lecture illustrated with particularly inter- 
esting pictures is by Dr. William Axlineg 
of Tokyo, who tells the story of the 
Japanese earthquake. When the immi- 
gration laws became the subject of in- 
tense discussion, the picture news de- 
partment prepared what movie enthusi- 
asts would call a real thriller, “Among 
The Racial Groups in America.” This 
has been found by far the most effective 
way to convey a right understanding of 
church work among the immigrants, for 
the pictures arouse the interest and sym- 
pathy of both aliens and native born. 


The First church, Youngstown, Ohio, 
voted unanimously on Sept. 10th to award 
at once contracts on the erection of its 
great new down town plant. It was re- 
ported by the trustees that the assets 
of the church now total $527.000. The 
church will embody every modern fea- 
ture of a great down town church—re- 
ligious, educational and physical. One 
of the finest organs in the country has 
been provided. The present member- 
ship is 1300. The pastor, Dr. A. C. Archi- 
bald, spent the summer supplying at 
Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, Walmer Road, 
Toronto, and Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

The great Temple Church of Los An- 
geles, J. Whitcomb Brougher, pastor, is 
still a throbbing center of human interest. 
We note from the calendar that the pas- 
tor has returned after a two months ab- 
sence and the topics for his opening pre- 
ludes and sermons on Sunday Sept. 7 
are characteristic. “Did I say, ‘Let the 
Flappers Smoke?’” “What Would Jesus 
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Do with Fatty Arbuckle?” “Shall We 
Cooperate with Defense Day?” These 


indicate the preludes given before the 
evening sermon. The sermon itself was 
reminiscent of the pastor’s visit to Bos- 
ton when he supplied the pulpit of Tre- 
mont Temple in July, “Boston Baked 
Beans and Brown Bread,’ or “Rambles 
Through the Crooked Streets of Boston.” 

The Trustees of Hebron Academy, 
“The Maine School For Boys,” has elect- 
ed Rev. J. Francis Russell, formerly 
missionary in the Philippines, as regis 
trar and field secretary. He is a gradu- 
ate of Brown University, Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, and has a master's 
degree from Clark University. He has 
acted as district secretary of New Eng 
land for the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. He was commissioned 
a chaplain at Camp Taylor, Louisville. 
Ky., in 1918 and has traveled widely in 
China, Japan and the Isles of the Pacific. 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 
Your Church can use from $50 to 
$500. Any live organization in your 
Church can quickly and easily raise 
it selling Messenger’s 1925 Script- 
ure Text Calendars. Churches the | q 
country over have been doingit for 4 RE 
years—so can you. Over 3,000,000 y 
Calendars sold last year. oe 


THIS CHURCH NEEDED MORE 
“Enclosed find draft in payment for Calendars. 
Send me another order blank as I want to order 
some more. Thisis certainly helpfulto a Church 
desiring to raise money.”—Signed V. H., Illinois 


Plan Endorsed by Ministers 
Ministers everywhere endorse our successful plan as a 
dignified method of raising money for the Church. 
Write nearest Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. Today for plan 
and prices on Messenger’s 1925 Scripture Text Calendars, 

For 12 Years Produced by 
MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
314-324 West Superior Street Chicago, Wlino‘s 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire, 


Baptist Department 
Matual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


4 No assessments; easy pay- 

ments; profits to policy- 

holders; legal reserve for 

i i, Protection of policyhold- 

iw)ik.a) ers same as stock com- 
y nies. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured.+ 
{ No agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


As a CHURCH ARCHITECT, 
and Lecturer on Church and 
Sunday School Architecture at 
the University of Chicago, and 
at several leading Theological 
Seminaries; MR. HARRY W. 
JONES of MINNEAPOLIS, has 
been called upon for consulta- 
tion and advice in all parts of 
the country. His use of lantern 
slides has been found of great 
value to intending church build- 
ing committees. 
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In the churches of the thirty-four 
states comprising the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, laymen 
will speak from the pulpit on Sept. 28. 
Laymen’s Sunday will be very gen- 
erally observed by the denomination 
this year. Setting apart one Sunday in 
the year for this purpose is part of the 
program of the National Council of 
Northern Baptist Laymen, which has set 
for itself the task of arousing the male 
members of the denomination to a more 
active interest in church work. One 
method adopted has been to system- 
atically urge a larger attendance of men 
at the regular church conferences and 
conventions. For the Northern Conven- 
tion of 1924, the slogan “One thousand 
laymen at Milwaukee was raised and 
with such good effect that more than 
double that number actually attended. 
Next year the Baptists are to meet in 
Seattle, which means a long journey for 
most of the delegates, but the Council oi 
Laymen is again in the field to promote 
active participation by the men of the 
churches and is confident that a great 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 
f 


oO 
WEYMOUTH’S 
NEW TESTAMENT 


in 


MODERN SPEECH 


This new edition has been revised by Rev. 
S. W. Green, author of many of the articles 
in Hastings’ One Volume Bible Dictionary, 
aided by other scholars of the first rank. 
The dignity. and charm of Dr. Weymouth’s 
original have been retained throughout. 
Colloquialisms have been avoided. 


Send for circular showing all bindings and prices. 


For Sale at all Bookstores 


THE PILCRIM PRESS 


ur) Boston New York Chicago 


WINSTON -INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Containing References, a Concordance 

and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 

Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 
Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
120 WINSTON BUILDING 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


women in 


many will be persuaded to make the trip 
to the Pacilc Coast. The council has 
not developed an elaborate or spectac- 
ular program, but has gone in a deter- 
mined way about the business of altering 
a condition which has made it necessary 
for practically all Protestant churches to 
admit that a large majority of those ac- 
tive in church work are women. 

Pastors are often at a loss to find a 
good evangelistic singer to conduct the 
music in special meetings. THE Baptist 
is therefore glad to be of service in giv- 
ing the names of men engaged in this 
particular service. Ralph E. Mitchell of 
Columbus, Ohio, has filed his letters of 
credit with THe Baprist, and pastors who 
desire to look up his references wil! find 
them very commendatory. Address him 
at 332 W. Ninth St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. W. E. Darrow has returned to 
St. Louis, Mo., after a brief pastorate 
in Nebraska. He now shepherds the 
Southwest church of the metropolis on 
the Mississippi. It is a new interest with 
plenty of promise of becoming a strong 
residential church. Plans have been 
adopted for acquiring a church property 
and pledges are being paid regularly to 
that end. The pastor reports that his 
son, Chester, recently received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago and that his daughter, 
Grace, was married on Sept. 13 to 
Troy D. Holloway of Mt. Ayr, lowa, 
where Mr. Darrow was pastor when the 
editor was president of Des Moines Col- 
lege. Mr. Holloway graduated as a civil 
engineer at Ames, Iowa. His wife is a 
graduate of the University of Des 
Moines. 


The following excerpts are from an 
interview with General Pershing featured 
in the New York Times for Sunday, 
September 7: “Let’s just look at this 
fact, you and I and all of us. Let’s not 
talk high-sounding phrases. Let’s not 
use old words, shop-worn words, words 
ike ‘glory’ and ‘peace,’ without thinking 
just exactly what they mean. ‘There's 
no ‘glory’ in killing. There’s no ‘glory’ 
in maiming men. There are the glorious 
dead, but they would be more glorious 
living. ... It is up to the citizen to be 
the soldier when occasion calls. JI am 
speaking, of course, primarily of every 
man who is physically able to serve as a 
soldier. There are 20,000,000 such men 
—a third of the men in any community, 
be it large as New York or small as a 
country village. These are the soldiers 
and these are the front-line citizens of 
America. Do we understand this? We 
must. They are one and the same. 
There can be no difference between 
soldier and citizen. And side by side 
with the realization of this fundamental 
truth we must realize that we have failed 
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The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Next session of 32 weeks opens Sept, 23. 


faculty; wide range of theological study. 
Pressley Smith, 
write to 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive 


If help is needed to 
treasurer of the Student’s Fund, Pakgoruothees (teas 


For catalogue or other information, 
EK, Y. MULLINS, President. 
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THE BAPT| 


Editor’s Notes on the Le 
for Octmi2 


THE SERMON ON THE MOvuN 
Lesson Text: Matt. 6:5-15, | 
Golden Text: Matt. 6:10, | 


The text of this lesson is a sam} 
the entire sermon on the mount, | 
are three great elements running thj 
the sermon on the mount—the emo}; 
the ethical, the spiritual. The s¢ 
opens with an appeal to the emo) 
side of a man’s nature. “Digeeil 
meaning of the beatitudes. Happ: 
the poor in spirit for theirs is the} 
dom of heaven, etc. It then pas 
an appeal to the ethical side of a} 
nature and we find such an adyan| 
the Mosaic code as to make that| 
structure of moral obligation lool 
a hovel by the side of a palace, 
is placed in the same category with} 
der. The spiritual appeal runs all thi 
the sermon but becomes more) 
nounced in chapters six and sever 
the spiritual appeal we mean thae 
ment which has to do with trust iif 
and communion with God. Thef 
of this lesson is confined to that s) 
spiritual life we call prayer. Twel 
ple ideas lie on the surface—the rf 
and the model of all true prayer. 

The Motive K 

Prayer is a universal instinct off 
kind, and yet like all other natur| 
stincts it has been grossly abused.! 
repetitions have been substitute) 
simple, unadorned and_businesslil) 
quests, and public parade has take) 
place of private communion. Pagai 
tives of placating an unreasonable 
ereign with flattery and gifts or pei 
ing a God to give who is indiffert 
reluctant have too often been behit) 
prayers of those who called themi 
his people. Jesus taught that th} 
only one pure motive of prayer, ani 
is the desire to commune with the Fi 
Therefore he insisted on privacy inf 
er, and by his own practice in this 
ter he put his seal of approval up¢| 
privilege of solitary intercourse wi) 
God. Everybody who prays shoul 
some closed-up place free from int! 
where the soul can unburden itself 
out the consciousness of others / 
present. j 

The Model kK 

Jesus did not intend that what is! 
the “Lord’s Prayer” should beccé 
static form of prayer to be repeate! 
batim by his followers through suc: 
ing generations. It was merely # 
gestion on his part as to how ff 
ought to be modeled. It is built! 
the principle of “I am third.” @ 
first, his kingdom is second, person 
siderations are last. This is thi 
order. In fact Jesus emphasize! 
order when he said a man couldn 
pect God’s forgiveness until he ha 
given his neighbor. ; 


This advertisement is worth 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it 
a new subscription with check for 


THE BAPTIST | 


417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, il 


We will advance the subscription 14 ¥ 
instead of 12 months 


Mnber 27, 1924 
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#duty as citizens if we volunteer 
dice only when war actually ar- 
Wars don’t wait. They come 
ination with the suddenness of a 
storm in a clear day. Each man 
ying or old, who has not already 
‘mself ready to do his full duty 
jerable for the needless suffering 
{ brothers and _ sisters. People 
jes ask me how I think the next 
Vil be fought—with what new 
, in what new ways. I haven't 
{ answer them. That question is 
|mportance compared with the 
( of how to prevent wars. This 
feo far more important, I’ll 
igladly. I want to prevent, with 
jeart and soul, any war in which 
| might be involved. And _be- 
want that, I advocate the present 
» citizen preparation. That is a 
; sole reason for advocating it.” 
ynly for clergymen at home but 
jionaries in foreign fields the ex- 
jary rise in living costs since 
| created stubborn problems. It 
jnerly possible in some countries 
issionary to maintain himself on 
juld be a starvation allowance in 
ved States, but the depreciation 
fencies and other economic 
| have made themselves felt in 
ars from Greenland’s icy moun- 
ndia’s coral strand. The Ameri- 
jtist Foreign Missionary Society, 
. 1814 maintained four mission- 
il in Burma—Rev. and Mrs. 
in Judson and Rev. and Mrs. 
‘Rice—now has a staff of 605 
)in ten mission fields. One hun- 
il ten years ago the annual re- 
were $2,099.25. This year the 
)asked the denomination for 
), a sum which will permit no 
‘n, as it provides only for the 
nee of work now establshed. 
‘Id expenses and the charges for 
‘and maintenance of buildings in 
ion fields are not the only items 
2 advanced. The cost of trans- 
the niissionary to and from his 
has greatly risen, the present 
v outlay for ocean passage alone 
Stant Baptist fields ranging from 
$750 for each adult. As to the 
of the missionary, the Baptist 
‘Society. with its field force of 
in 600, has a salary budget of 
sO it is no life of luxury that 
voted men and women look for- 
when they sail for Africa, China 
The basal salary for twenty-five 
issionaries varies froin $800 to 
rear and that of 276 missionary 
rom $1300 to $1900, with a house 
cal attendance provided. In cer- 
2s where living costs are excep- 
high, children’s allowances are 
the missionary is in other ways 
make both ends meet. The Bap- 
ign Mission Society recognizes 
3 to the veterans in its service 
ides a retiring allowance varying 
J for a single woman or widow 
for a missionary family. This 
2 is granted at the age of 65, 
“if warranted by disability. 
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GOOD BOOKS TO USE THIS WINTER 


THE STORY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


Presents in a vivid and popular 
manner the situations out of 
which the New Testament 
books arose. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY 
By Edward S. Ames 


A new edition of this popular, 
constructive interpretation of 
man’s religious life is soon to 
be issued, 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


THE RISE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 
By Frederick O. Norton 

A complete story of the origin 


and messages of Christianity. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10. 


THE SOCIAL ORIGINS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Shirley Jackson Case 


Emphasis is placed upon the 
social environment as a forma- 
tive factor in determining the 
rise and development of the 
Christian movement. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 


STORIES OF SHEPHERD 
LIFE 


By Elizabeth M. Lobingier 


A single Sunday-school project 
built around the life-activities 
of the early Hebrew shepherds, 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


RELIGION IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


By Bertha Marilda Rhodes 


Designed to help the thousands 
of teachers who have not had 
special training in  kinder- 
garten methods to present re- 
ligion to little children in a 
concrete, simple and dramatic 
way. 

$1.75, postpaid $1.85. 


PRINCIPLES OF PREACHING 


By Ozora 8S. Davis 
“Sermons of power” rather than 
those popularly called “great” have 
been used in this new text for the 
student of homiletics and the preacher 
who desires his sermons to gain in 
power, persuasiveness, and beauty of 
form. Ainsworth, Spurgeon, Bush- 
nell, Beecher, Chalmers, Robertson, 
Brooks and Newman are represented, 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 

THE PROJECT PRINCIPLE IN 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By Erwin L. Shaver 


“Project” is the most recent term 
with which to conjure in educational 
circles. While this is particularly 
true in the world of public education, 
it is likewise significant that those 
engaged in the task of religious edu- 
cation, for whom this book is in- 
tended, are not far behind. The 
writer believes that there are great 
possibilities for project teaching in 
the field of religious education. This 
volume of theory and practice is an 
attempt to set forth such possibilities. 
It is the first in its field. $2.75, post- 
paid $2.85. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN 


LIVING 
By Gerald Birney Smith 


Ethics is not just a principle about 
which to theorize; it is one to be 
applied. This is the theme of Dr. 
Smith’s new book on Christian ethics. 
His aim is to indicate the motives 
which enter into Christian living as 
the individual finds himself a mem- 
ber of various groups in actual life. 
The book is destined for every pas- 
tor’s library. 

$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT 


An American Translation by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed 
In preparing the American Transla- 
tion Dr. Goodspeed has sought to 
provide a version that should not 
only convey the original meaning, 
but should also be a book to be easily 
and pleasurably read. He has re- 
moved the stumbling blocks of a 
centuries-old vocabulary that retards 
and discourages the reader. 
$1.50 to $5.00, postpaid 10c extra. 


Write for the latest issue of “About Religious Books’’ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5752 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


enriched curriculum. 


The Colby Academy 


New London, New Hampshire 


“The School with a Christian Purpose.” 


A famous old New England College Preparatory Academy with an 


Ideally situated for the development of body, mind, and spirit. 
Address H. Leslie Sawyer, A.M., Headmaster 


The 87th year begins September 16th. 


family bear. 


minimum cost. 


than its cost to you. 


Have you done all you should to protect your family in case you suffer 
serious disability? Think what a satisfaction it would be to know that 
vou had an M. C. U. policy to meet such an emergency! You can place ; 
absolute confidence in an M. C. U. contract. 


Only in a firmly-established mutual organization of, by, and for 
clergymen (the BEST risks) can substantial benefits be secured at 


The Ministers Casualty Union 


Incorporated 1900. 


15th and Oak Grove, Suite 475, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Life, Accident and Sickness Insurance at bottom cost for clergymen only, 


Robert Burns was born. More people 
visit the birthplace of Robert Burns than 
that of Shakespeare. Why is this? 
Shakespeare is the poet of scholars and 
philosophers, while Burns is the poet 
of the people. Shakespeare may have 
yon admirers, but there are more today 
who love the name and memory cf 
Burns. He sings of the daily lives, the 
loves, and sorrows of the humble folk 
of a few Scottish hamlets, yet his lyrics 
are so instinct with sympathy, passion, 
remorse, ardor, pity, and with humor 
that they belong not to Ayrshire, not to 
Scotland, nor even to Great Britain, but 
to the human race. “He was observant 
of the whirl of the storm, of the wimp- 
ling of the burn, of the whistling flight 
of birds, of the crimson tip of the daisy, 
of the ways of the common beasts.” He 
could sing knowingly of “the 
banks of Ayr.” 


bonnie 


Robert Burns was born in 1759 on a 
stormy January night. He himself tells 
the tale: 


“Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
Was five and twenty days begun, 
"Twas then a blast o’ Januar win 
Blew hansel in on Robin. 


He'll hae misfortune great and sma, 
But aye a heart aboon them a’; 
He’ll be a credit tae us a’; 

We'll a’ be proud O’ Robin.” 


eisecoue une City of St. Mungo 


(Continued from page 835.) 


Over 160 years have passed since that 
tempestuous winter night, and yet, when 
Burns’ anniversary comes around, Scotch- 
men the world over honor the memory 
of the ploughman poet, “as the Scotch- 
man, who, more than any other man 
or men, knits together at the present 
moment Scotchmen all over the globe.” 


Here is the song in which he described 
“Handsome Nell:” 


“Oh, once I loved a bonny lass, 
Ay, and I love her still; 


And whilst that virtue warms my breast 


I'll love my handsome Nell. 


As bonny lassies I hae seen, 
Any mony full as braw; 
But for a modest, gracefu’ 

The like I never saw. 


mien, 


But Nelly’s looks are blithe and sweet; 


And, what is best of a’— 
Her reputation is complete, 
And fair without a flaw. 


The Land of Preachers 


Scotland is the land of preachers. The 
greatest Scotchman that ever lived was 
a preacher, and to him, John Knox, Scot- 
land is more indebted for what she is 


today than to any other man. A. B. 
Davidson, Marcus, Dodds, Alexander 
Whyte, George Matheson, George Adam 
Smith, James Orr, Carnegie Simpson 


z- 
THE BAPT] 


BAPTIST MINISTERS! 


Few men are willing today to be without disability insurance. A 
sound dependable Sickness and Accident policy is worth much more 
It gives assurance that when accident or sick- 
ness comes, financial anxiety will not add to the cares you and your 


and many others were all great, or! 
and suggestive preachers. If thert| 
any weakness in voice or manner, i} 
more than made up in richness of} 
ter, and finish of style. 


“The Scotch, it is well known, are 
remarkable for the exercise of the} 
tellectual powers than for the kee} 
of their feelings; they are, ther) 
more moved by logic than by rhe 
and more attracted by acute and | 
mentative reasoning on doctrinal pI 
than influenced by the enthusiast 
peals to the heart and to the pas) 
by which the popular preachers in! 
countries win the favour of their beet 
So wrote Sir Walter Scott, and bi 
doubt, there is some truth in it; b) 
must not underestimate the quit! 
and depth of their feelings. No 1) 
without the right kind of feelingé 
plenty of it—aye, and of enthusiasi) 
—could have accomplished what Se 
has done. With a rigorous climat 
a small country; much of it wild at 
productive, and with fewer people 
whole country than in the city of 
don, Scotland— 


F 


“On with toil of heart and knee) 
hand, 


Through the long gorge to the fat 
hath won 


Her path upward and prevailed” 


October 4, 1924 
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THE ARCADE UNITING THE CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL AT 
LAFAYETTE AVENUE CHURCH, BUFFALO 


; 
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work with the 


F olks, Facts and Opinion 


Rev. W. H. Dickinsen has closed his 
Federated church at Mc- 
entered the 
Seminary tor 


McDonald 


Donald, Kans., and has 


Kansas City Theological 
His work at 


successful. 


further training. 
was highly 

Rev. Fred Baldus has resigned at Am- 
boy, Ill, and Rev. B. M. Trout of Chi- 
cago, has become the acting pastor until 
rmanent pastor is secured. The new 


} 


pé 


house of worship ‘completed in July, 
1924. is commodious and modern and 
eood pledges provide for all incum- 
brance on the building. 

Dr. J. W. Weddell and Dr. H. O. 
Rowlands, two men who are engaged 
in an apostolic ministry find their time 
wholly occupied as acting pastors. Dr. 


pastor of 
and 


acting as the 
Church, Chicago, 


Weddell is now 


the Albany Park 


Dr. Rowlands is rendering a similar serv- 
ice for the Temple church of the same 
CIL\ 

Dr. D. F. Rittenhouse, pastor of the 
First church, Columbus, Ohio, spent the 


summer in Europe and on his return was 
ereeted with capacity houses both morn- 
recent Sunday. 


Europe a new 


evening on a 
During his absence in 
radio casting set was installed in the 
church as the gift of a friend. This is 
a fifty watt apparatus replacing the old 
ten watt set and is the latest thing in 
radiocasting. 


One of the richest church bulletins 


ing and 


that comes to the office of THE BaAptis1 
is published by the First church, Shaw- 
nee, Okla, John B. Lawrence, pastor. 
The issue of Sept. 21, contains the ser- 


mon of the pastor preached on Sept. 14, 
on the subject “The Peril of Bread.” 
The simple homiletics of the sermon are 
found in the following questions. (1), 


What does it mean to live? (2), Why 
cannot men live by bread alone? (3), 
What must men live by? These ques- 


tions are answered in a vigorous manner 


mixed with a lot of common sense. 


After five years of successful service 
as pastor of the First church, Redlands, 
Calif., S. Fraser Langford has resigned 
in order to accept the call of the church 
in Fullerton, Calif. Seven hundred and 
eight new members were received into 
the fellowship of the Redlands church 
during the five years. He found the 
church with 586 members and leaves it 
with over 900. The Sunday school en- 
reached the 800 mark and he 
was instrumental in establishing the Red- 
Jands’ Student Conference which has at- 
tracted a large number of Baptist young 
people to the university. The Redlands 
church parts with Mr. Langford with 
great reluctance, but he goes from Red- 
lands to his new work in Fullerton with 
the good will and prayers of his host 
of friends in the church which he has 
brought to such a high state of effi- 
ciency. 


rolment 


The church at Big Rapids, Mich., 
seeking an applicant for their pulpit. The 
former pastor, W. S. Ross, has resigned 
in order to accept the cz att to Petoskey. 


The Immanuel church of Rangoon, 
Burma, publishes a weekly bulletin which 
comes regularly to the office of THe 
Baptist. It is printed in true English 
style and contains quite a bit of Biblical 
Rev. V. W. Dyer 


interpretation. is pas- 


tor. 

Evangelist H. P. Hoskins, after closing 
a successful meeting with the Grace 
church of ‘Baltimore went directly to 
Richmond, Va., where he served eight of 
the larger churches as statedsupp.y. He 
for evangelistic campaigns 
for fall and winter and with his singer 
M. A. Backemeyeras may be addressed 
at 709 Law Building, Richmond, Va. 

The First church of Erie, Pa., Oliver 
C. Horsman, pastor, reports the past 
year has been fuil of encouragement, 107 
members were received and more 


is now ready 


new 
than half of them by baptism. One of 
the successful features of the work is 


the development of an industrial Bible 
class made up of men from the railroad 
shops. The average attendance is nearly 
100. Several families have been brought 
into the membership of the church 
through this channel. Miss Margery 
Thompson of Waterloo, Iowa, began her 
duties as pastor’s assistant and edtca- 
tional director on Sept. 1. 


Lake Avenue church, Rochester, N. Y., 
celebrated on Sept. 14-15, the anniversary 
of the beginning of the pastorate of Rev. 
A. W. Beaven. In the anniversary ser- 
mon Dr. Beaven paid high tribute to the 
many devoted Christian people who had 
given their services freely and enthusias- 
tically in making the church all that it 
has been and now is. The anniversary 
church bulletin contains a record by 
years for the fifteen years of Doctor 
Beaven’s ministry showing a steady in- 
crease in membership and money con- 
tributed. In 1909 the gross attendance 
for the year at both morning and evening 
services was 32,000 and in 1924 it had in- 
creased to 78,000 and the benevolences 
during the same period had increased 
from 10,000 to 56,000 and the membership 
from 1200 to 2300. 


HEN faith in God goes, man the 
thinker loses his greatest thought. 

When faith in God goes, man the worker 
loses his greatest motive. 

When faith in God goes, man the sinner 
loses his greatest help. 

When faith in God soes, man the sufferer 
loses his securest refuge. 

When faith in God goes, man the lover 
loses his fairest vision. 

When faith in God goes, man the mortal 
loses. his only hope. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


How many give thanks for daily | 


before meals? An example of an 
dian’s reverence comes from (| 
Calif., where a hotel keeper was a 


ished to find on starting to serye 
all heads were bowed. He turned t 


wife saying—‘I tell you that takes ; 
age.” | 
Dr. W. S. Riley, pastor of the 


church, Minneapolis, is resting in & 
ern California in the hope of ge 
into such physical condition at thi 
the three months’ yac 
voted by his church that he wil 
able to return as well as ever te 
important work awaiting him. In 
meantime Dr. R. A. Torrey is thy 
ceptable preacher in the putpit ol 
first church, Minneapolis. | 


Bethel church, Carrick, Pa., lost o! 
its faithful members, Deacon Wi 
B. Thomas, who passed to his re 
September 4. Born in Wales, Mai 
1851, he came to this country asa) 
Early in life he united with the [ 
church, Pittsburgh, where he bel 
a trustee and served in that car 
for twelve years. Upon moving to’ 
rick he united with Bethel church! 
was elected deacon which office he, 
until his death. 


Church women have been called “ 
ing chair saints.” We would changi 
to “rocking chair sinners,’ for 
woman who fails to do her bit to 
press the criminal wave in this co 
is herself responsible for that ¢ 
Drunken motorists who crush thi 
out of little children; bootleggers 
1um-runners are the associates in } 
of Christian people who refuse to 
the trouble to change conditions, 
may have a clean country if we Ww! 
little cost. God will not hold us 
less if we do not even record our! 
for righteous men who will change! 
ditions of lawlessness. 


Classwork at the University of | 
lands, Redlands, Calif., started Se 
with an enrolment which promi 
set a new record for the institutio) 
new feature of the opening wet 
school, was a Christian Leaders’ | 
ference, held a few miles from Red! 
in the beautiful San Bernardino 1! 
tains. This conference lasted two | 
Sept. 13 and 14, and was attendé 
about forty students and instructo}) 
M. and Y. W. C. A., Student Volum} 
and B. Y. P. U. and Sundae 
work occupied the attention of | 
present, and definite plans were § 
{o actively promote these activities! 
ing the coming year. Speakers int 
Dr. George D. Knights, of Long ! 
Dr. Hulten of Monrovia, Dr. S. W: 
mings of the University, Miss He 
former missionary to Assam, Rev. } 
Catherwood of Riverside and Pro! 
Mrs. W. H. Roberts, former missiot} 
and now of the University. 


piration of 


} 


er 4, 1924 


E. Briggs, pastor of the Fifth 
Washington, D. C., is called the 
o devotes all his time attending 
r people’s affairs. His church 
) members and he is kept busy. 
‘st enterprise is to build a $50,- 
day school plant as a memorial 
| Darlington. 


be good news to those interested 

Baptist Institute for Christian 
3, Philadelphia, to learn that Dr. 
dle, formerly of Carleton College 
* one of the professors at Crozer 
y, will have charge of the de- 
t of Religious Education. Dr. 
{| make the opening address at 
mute at 8 p. m., Sept. 18. The 
s are good for a large enrol- 
2 coming session. 


Willis G, Clark for seventeen 
istor at Northfield, Minn., and 
past five years hospital minister 
ester in the same state, was 
n Northfield, Sept. 17. Several 
ago he was taken ill and had to 
h the work which he was doing 
in connection with the hospitals 
ester. It was his hope that he 
turn to his duties in ministering 
ck with the comfort of a spiritual 
_ but his hope was not realized. 
er number of Tue Baptist, we 
publish a more extended account 
rood man’s life and labors. 


i. Clifford Cress for nine years 
» secretary of the Montana state 
dn will begin his work as field 
fefwHe Baptist, Oct. 17. His 
{l be mainly in the field as an 
- and circulation expert. He 
) Tue Baptist with a wide ex- 
as a man of affairs in the prime 
d is well fitted for the important 
which he has been called. Tur 
akes pleasure in introducing the 

editor to the whole family of 
of the Northern Convention and 
‘for him the cordial goodwill 
eration of all the pastors of all 
ches as he engages in one of 

important forms of kingdom 


-Invigorator Earle D. Sims has 
closed a three months’ cam- 
Spring Valley, Minn., with the 
tthe Baptist church which was 
ed and about to sell the prop- 
been revived, rejuvenated and 

With his kit of tools which 
} with him the Invigorator pro- 
9 put the property into fine 
condition and by dint of his 
l€ meeting house was trans- 
nto the mest beautiful build- 
wn at a cost of $2,000, all of 
S raised by this man who com- 
himself the gifts of both in- 
id business. The church was 
don Aug. 31. A thorough re- 
On of all departments of 
‘ork was effected and $1,600 
© pay on the salary of the 
4 when he is found. In the 
Rev. I. D. Alvord, director 
lism for Minnesota will be the 
stor. 


The editor plans to attend the Nebras- 
ka State Convention to be held in North 
Platte, Oct. 8-11. He will give several 
addresses. On Oct. 15 he will be at 
Galesburg, attending the Illinois Stat 
Convention, and on Oct. 16 at Ottawa, 
Kan., where he speaks on the closing day 
of the convention there. 


“We band ourselves together for the 
purpose of promoting the cause of right- 
eousness at Fort Sam Houston. It is 
our purpose wherever we are to con- 
duct ourselves as Christian gentlemen. 
We accept Jesus Christ as our Teacher, 
Leader and Savior, and God helping us 
we will at all times walk in his Way.” 
This is the pledge that the soldiers are 
asked to sign under the chaplaincy of 
Rev. Alva J. Brasted at this famous 
military rendevous. 


Does the college fraternity want me 
or just one more man to help pay ex- 
penses? This is one of a series of ques- 
tions in a little folder issued to fresh- 
men by the Y. M. C. A. at the Univer- 
sities of Chicago, Illinois and Northwest- 
ern. A little folder called “Hints and 
Hunches” suggests that a freshman 
should appear uninterested until he is 
actually “bid” to join a college fraternity. 
Twenty questions are given that a Fresh- 
man should ask before he pledges himself 
to any particular fraternity. These in- 
clude—“‘What are the characteristics of 
the active members? What grades did 
the group make last year? What per- 
centage of the initiates graduate? Is the 
social life constructive or destructive? 
Is the influence of the house Christian 
or pagan? Is the Christian man “razzed”’ 
or encouraged to live up to his ideals? 
How do the majority of members ob- 
serve Sunday? Does this fraternity make 
its members more democratic or less? 
Can a member vote as he thinks right, 
or is his vote controlled by the group? 
What is the cost of the fraternity? The 
final question is “Do the members put 
the University or fraternity first?” 
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Rev. Walter §S. Ryder began his 
work with the Temple church of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Sept. 21, under encourag- 
ing auspices. He was greeted at a prepara- 
tory prayer service on Sunday morning 
by 100 members who had gathered to- 
gether at nine o’clock to begin the day 
and sanctify the new pastoral relations 
with prayer. 


One of the significant things at the 
opening of Sioux Falls College on Sept. 
8, was the putting into effect the plan 
adopted by its last January, 
looking to the discontinuance of its 
academy department. The work of the 
two lower omitted this year; 
that of the third will be dropped next 
year; and after the following year, the 
institution plans to give only work of 
collegiate grade. 


trustees 


years 1s 


Rev. James V. Latimer has resigned 
his commission with the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society in China 
and will begin next year an independent 
missionary work in connection with two 
others from different missions. He will 
return to America in November and may 
be addressed at Red Oak, Iowa, his old 
home. This action is taken with the best 
of good-will toward the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society with which 
body Doctor Latimer has been associa- 
ted for more than twenty years in China. 


The Narragansett association of R. I., 
just closed its sixty-fifth annual meeting 
with the Quidnesset church. Myrtle A. 
Anderson reports a most excellent ses- 
sion of this association. The outstand- 
ing features were addresses by Mary R. 
Baker of Ongole, India, and Dorothy 
Dowell of the Philippine Islands. A fine 
spirit of devotion and optimism prevailed, 
and the reading of the church letters re- 
vealed progress all along the line. Ex- 
ecutive secretary William Reid was 
present and added to the wealth of the 
program with an address on state con- 
vention work and a lecture illustrated 
with stereopticon pictures entitled. 
“Around the World with Baptists.” 


The forty-seventh annual session of 
the Saginaw Valley Association, Mich., 
was held with the Millington church, 
Sept. 9-10. The moderator, Rev. E. R. 
Allen, reports a most inspiring and profit- 
able gathering. All denominational in- 
terests were well represented, the country 
church problem receiving special atten- 
tion in a conference led by Rev. G. W. 
Lawrence, director of rural work. Chris- 


tian education was presented by Dr. 
Frank B. Bachelor of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, and missions brought thrills of 
enthusiasm to the delegates as they 


listened to Rev. Robert Harper, M. D., of 
Burma. Dr. W. P. Pearce of Bay City 
in his own original style gave the after 
dinner address on “The Boss Letter of 
the Alphabet” at the young people’s ban- 
quet. The entertaining church was dead. 
but is alive again through the efforts of 
Rev. J. C. Rooney, a veteran pastor who 
went there three years ago and raised 
the dead. Rev. George Allen the pasto 
is doing an ageressive work. The in 
terest of Tue Baptist was ably presented 
by the moderator. 


— 
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The forty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Aurora Association was held at 
Plainfield, Ill., Sept. 15-17. Rev. William 
H. Dickman of Plano was elected Mod- 
erator, and Rev. John A. Simpson of 
Aurora was elected Treasurer and Clerk. 
The next session will be held at Big 
Rock. Over 200 delegates and visitors 
attended the Young People’s banquet 
Wednesday evening. 

At this time of the year the University 
Pastors are anxious to know of students 
who are coming to the institutions where 
they serve. They wish to hear from 
pastors concerning the young men and 
women who have been identified with 
their churches. The more informing the 
letter, the easier it is to reach the stu- 
dents. The list of University pastors 
and their institutions is given on page 
ten of the 13th annual report of the 
Board of Education. 

The Baptist Rally of the Winona Bible 
Conference, Winona Lake, Ind., was held 
Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 27. It was 
an interesting time for the hundred Bap- 
tists that were present. A more perma- 
nent organization was perfected by the 
election of E. O. Sellers, principal of the 
music department of the New Orleans 
Baptist Bible Institute, as president. Dr. 
J. S. Ebersole of Buffalo, N. Y., as vice- 
president and Rev. H. A. Bolle, pastor 
Baptist Temple, Warsaw, Ind., as secre- 
tary and treasurer. It is the purpose of 
the organization to urge more Baptists 
to avail themselves of the opportunities 
of this Bible conference and to unify the 
Baptists who attend. 

On the last Sunday in June, William 
F. McAllister, a graduate of Monmouth 
College and the Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, was ordained to the 
ministry by the Woodlawn Baptist 
church of Chicago. Dr. John A. Earl, 
preached the ordination sermon; Rev. P. 
H. Aldrich gave the hand of fellow- 
ship; and Dr. M. P. Boynton, pastor of 
the Woodlawn church, gave the charge 
to the candidate. Mr. W. R. Hibbs, 
Moderator of the Chicago Baptist As- 
sociation, presided. Rev. William F. Mc- 
Allister is under appointment of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
as teacher in our theological school at 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, where he and 
his wife are now serving. 


Some people may have the impression 
that the life of a missionary on the home 
fields is not very strenuous. Miss Cecile 
Tucker under the W. A. B. H. M. S. 
at Auberry took care of two funerals 
in one day. One of a child, the other 
of a 90 year old Indian woman, the 
oldest woman of the Sycamore Indian 
Mission. She had gone up to her moun- 
tain home to spend her last days and 
was found dead. Her hut was six miles 
up the rockiest and steepest mountain 
road. Only three miles of this could be 
made by car. The other three miles took 
two hours time. Men had to carry the 
casket all this distance. The Indian 
was buried near her home but where the 
grave was dug the ground was almost 
like rock. After this ceremony there was 
still the walk back to the car and then 
the trip home. Easy? We wonder. 


Daily Bible Readings in leaflet form 
for the Christian Life Program “for all 
Baptist Young People” have been issued 
by the Publication Society. These are 
the Biblical bases for the very practical 
study themes which form a part of this 
new young people’s denominational pro- 
gram. Young people’s groups will do 
well to get a supply of these leaflets 
from the nearest branch and urge the 
effective use of the readings by their 
entire membership. 


My Church and I 
I thought my church was 


narrow; that in her service 
I was denied the joy of life. 
I thought that other folks 
more fully entered into time’s 
rich gain and found great 
happiness I knew not of. 
But when I stopped to 
think! Not narrow was my 
church, but my own selfish 
heart craved fleshly ease. 


It Was Not My Church, It 


Was I 
I thought my church lacked 
sociability; that folks both 


came and went and no one 
seemed to care in either case. 
I thought that the other 
places offered so much more 
joy to strangers. 

But when I stopped to 
think! There was no unso- 
ciability about my church; it 
came to me I’d hurried home 
without a thought of the 
strange face. 


It Was Not My Church, 
It Was I! 


I thought my church was 
dead. I wept at that grave, 
thought that she no longer 
faced a moving generation 
with a vital message. My face 
was wet with weeping! But 
_I was startled as I stopped 
to think that I was weeping 
all alone, and for myself. I 
found I’d never lost the grave 
clothes and the napkin still 
did tightly bind my lips; that 
no word to lift the lost had 
ever issued from my heart. 
I found that I was Dead! 


It Was Not My Church, 
It Was I! 


How do you feel about 


it?) 
Rey. G. A. Leictliter. 


W. Walter Ludwig of Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
has accepted the call to become the stu- 
dent pastor at Ohio University. Mr. 
Ludwig is the son of Rev. W. W. Lud- 
wig, pastor of the First church, Matawan, 
N. J. He graduated from Colgate Uni- 
versity in 1919 and three years later from 
Union Theological Seminary taking his 
master’s degree in religious education 
from Teachers’ college in New York. 
He has served on the faculty of Purdue 
University and is a member of the Phi 
Bata Kappa fraternity and also the Delta 
Sigma Rho debating organization. 


| 
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THE BAPT; 
| 

The Colorado State Convention 
meet with the church at Fort 
Oct. 21-23. Trinidad was selected ; 
meeting place at the convention las 
but the change to Fort Collins has 
been made and Tue Baptist has 
requested to make the announceme 


James Moffat the famous Bible { 
lator and expositor of Glasgow, | 
land, will lecture in Canada, April | 
and afterward will be free to fill < 
ited number of engagements ir 
United States. Any one wishing to 
municate with him with referen 
dates may address him at 43 O2 
Ave., Hillhead, Glasgow, Scotlan 


| 


Rev. Mark F. Sanborn is opel 
third year as president of the B. Y,| 
of A., with an effective piece of; 
work. He was the speaker for th¢ 
cago B. Y. P. U. Echo Rally on; 
27. On Oct. 3 he will give the: 
address at the young people’s ra) 
the Pittsburgh Association and or| 
15 give an address at the young) 
ple’s session of the Indiana State 
vention at Anderson. Mr. Sanbc 
a favorite with young people’s | 
and being the pastor of a largi 
church one may well imagine h| 
ceptances to speak at such gath 
as these are but a part of his ¢ 
tunities. 


The first reports concerning the 
en Anniversary plans have come fro 
West Central district which he 
Board meeting September 9. Th 
lowing women have been appoin' 
the District General Committee: 
man, Mrs. Frank L. Miner, Des M 
Iowa; Vice-chairman, Mrs. Edward 
son, Omaha, Nebraska; Literature 
H. H. Bollard, Omaha, Neb.; Put 
Mrs. R. S. Smith, Red Oak, Tow 
nance, Mrs. F. C. Williams, Li 
Neb.; Organizational aims, Mrs. } 
Wasser, Horton House, Kansas. | 
Central District has assumed a § 
goal with the statement “We mt 
over the top.” 


Two important conferences hav) 
been held and a third is in_sessi} 
we go to press under the direct) 
Dr. W. H. Bowler in pursuance | 
plan of the Board of Missionat) 
operation. The first held in Salt) 
City, Utah, Sept. 19-21, was al 
by the state executive secretari¢ 
the leaders of women’s work 1 
states west of the Rocky Mountai 
the second conference of the sami 
was held in Chicago, Sept. 24-25 
third is being held in New Yor 
first week in October. These ¢ 
ences are designed to reach the 
great divisions of the convention 
tory, west, middle-west, and east 
practical phases of the modus 
are presented and discussed Wi 
utmost freedom and with the m¢ 
rious purpose. A fine spirit P! 
and the fires kindled in these 
groups will spread until the who 
nomination. is aflame with spirit 
thusiasm. 

(Continued on page 868.) | 
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D caption of this editorial is the title of a recent 
ok by Frederick A. Agar published by Revell. 
text book designed for study by pastors, church 
's, laymen and others who need instruction in 
ements of a competent church. The author has 
‘the best years of his life to extensive, intensive 
ecific study of church life and organization, and 
therefore an authority on the subject of church 
ney. All kinds of churches have sought his 
€S as a Specialist in diagnosis and as an expert 
ving churches the tone and character which 
s them worthy of the designation, competent. 
he churches which have followed his instruc- 
in spirit as well as letter are generous in their 
of the man who pointed out the causes of their 
less and helped to remove them. 


snot the purpose of this editorial to review the 

That we shall leave for another time when 
viewer will deal with “The Competent Church” 
rature. For the present our object is to point 
le Salient things found in the analysis of the 
tent church. We heartily agree with Dr. Agar 
: analysis of the situation as found in most 
1es. There is no mincing of matters when this 
dstician makes his report on conditions as he 
them. The book is not pleasant reading and 
is wholesome for people who want to be honest 
9 face the facts. Pastors and church officers 
ake the book seriously and follow its instruc- 
with courage and fidelity will soon find the 
of the church restored and all the functions of 
Iritual organism working efficiently. 


r things emerge in the diagnosis of the com- 
Church as found in the book to which refer- 
smade. First, a competent church is one whose 
‘ and officers know the exact situation as it 
In the church at any particular time. This 
'&@ courageous facing of the facts however dis- 
ig they may be. If the membership is listed in 
sociational minutes as 500 when the pastor and 
S know that 100 are non-resident and non- 
tters and 100 others while resident are wholly 
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irresponsible so far as keeping their covenant obliga- 
tions is concerned, there will be no attempt to cover 
up these dismal facts under a cloak of figures. All 
other conditions reflected in the spiritual, moral and 
social life of the church will be known by the pastor 
and officers of the competent church with as much 
scientific accuracy as a competent physician knows 
the physical condition of the patient after a clinical 
examination. To discover the exact situation in 
which the church finds itself and to face the situation 
honestly and courageously with a view to changing 
it is the first symptom of competence on the part of 
any pastor or board of church officers worthy of car- 
rying this vital responsibility. 

Having discovered the real situation there is al- 
ways danger of attempting to remedy it by the 
mechanics of organization. But the author of “The 
Competent Church” is careful to point out that the 
next step is in the realm of the spirit. We like his 
description of the much abused word, spirituality. 
“Spirituality does not consist in saying something, 
but in living someone.’ -This is the author’s epi- 
grammatic way of saying that spirituality does not 
consist in pious phrases and holy tones of voice but 
in Christlike life. Spirituality is that conscious part- 
nership one has with the Father which glorifies all 
tasks with the radiance of divine love and gives to 
character the beauty and goodness of divine right- 
eousness. It is the normal relationship between the 
Christian and Christ. The spiritual man is the man 
who takes Christ seriously and follows him faithfully. 
Daily personal Bible reading and daily private 
prayer are the main lines of communication between 
the man who is really spiritual and God. If these 
lines are neglected communication soon breaks down. 
Therefore the first element of competence for a 
church lies in keeping open the lines of communica- 
tion between every member of the church and God. 
When Jesus called attention to the need of laborers 
in the over-ripe harvest fields he pointed out the way 
of spiritual efficiency in the words: “Pray ye there- | 
fore the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into the harvest,” 
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Having put the spiritual emphasis in the proper 
and logical place in the attempt to produce a com- 
petent church the pastor and officers are now urged 
to proceed to organization. And at the very outset 
caution is suggested against over-organization. The 
best organization is always simple. “Like a mighty 
army moves the church of God,” is poetry. It sings 
well but the song is not often suited to the situation. 
An army is organized on the principle of distributed 
responsibility. The General in Chief is at the head 
of the army, and all the way down from him to the 
soldiers in the ranks there is graded responsibility 
for certain definite things which when taken together 
constitute the prime objective for which the army 
exists. In the competent church the pastor is the 
seneral in charge. For this he has been trained and 
set apart. The very word, General, indicates that he 
has general oversight and responsibility. He is not 
to lord it over God’s army, but rather to lead God’s 
army on to victory. Associated with him are the 
church officers to whom definite tasks have been com- 
mitted and specific responsibility given, and these 
officers in turn distribute the tasks and _ responsi- 
bilities until no member of the church is left without 
a particular share in the work. 


This is a competent church and it is best known by 
its integrity. All the loose ends have been joined to- 
gether, all the unused forces have been utilized, all 
the waste has been turned into wealth, all the slack 
has been taken up, all the members have been given 
a new sense of responsibility, all organizations are 
coordinated, and everything is regularly checked up 
to find out if the tasks assigned are done and if the 
obligation assumed is discharged. 


Long ago king Lemuel propounded the question, 
“Who can find a worthy woman?” Evidently he lived 
in a day when worthy women were scarce. We no 
longer need to repeat his question for worthy women 
are legion. But if the royal poet could have sub- 
situted ‘competent church’ for ‘worthy woman’ it 
would be quite proper in these days when competent 
churches are hard to find to quote his interrogation 
without much hope of receiving an embarrassing 
number of affirmative answers. 


‘Much Ado About Nothing” 


EFENSE Day, or as it was originally called, 
Mobilization Day, has come and gone, and like 
ignorance of the civil war among the inhabitants of 
the Tennessee mountains, there are thousands of peo- 
ple in the United States who do not know that such 
a day was ever planned or that the projection of it 
by the war department caused a general protest 
among multitudes of peace-loving citizens or that the 
day itself was actually held on the twelfth of Septem- 
ber. Like most occasions of worry the anticipation 
of something that never happened brought with it 
nervous anxiety and lurid pictures of imperial mili- 
tarism on the part of many thinking people which 
led them to make such an outcry against the plans 
of the war department that soft-pedaling the dia- 
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pason notes of armed conflict seemed to beco 
necessary, and especially as Sept. 12 and Noy. 4 w 
so close to each other. 


If there had been any real occasion for defense 
country or mobilization of troops or conscripting » 
and property every true American would have yi; 
with enthusiasm and genuine patriotism to the ne 
of the hour. But we don’t want to- fight, we h:; 
seen through the tinsel glory of battles, the mem 
of 1914-1918 still lies like an unclosed wound in t 
soul, and we hate the very psychology of war, 7 
great mass of American citizens refuse to carry 
revolver in the hip pocket even when they know ¢j 
oandits are apt to waylay them on the way home 
night. The logic of being prepared is unanswerat 
The argument for self-defense is academically sow 
But somehow we dislike to go about like a walkj 
arsenal. That is the temper of the United Sta 
among the nations. | 


Better than a Defense Day would be an hon 
effort on the part of the present administration 
carry out its pledge to enter the world court of ar 
tration and to take a little more interest in the leag 
of nations which is making substantial progr 
against heavy odds. We believe with prem 
McDonald that it is compulsory arbitration impo; 
by a league of all the great nations, Germany — 
cluded, or it is more armament and another gr 
war. | 


Shepherding Our Students 


rIYHOUSANDS of young people have left home : 
Le college, some of them returning to college, so 
of them going for the first time. Universities ¢ 
crowded to the doors with boys and girls eager 
learn. It is a crisis hour in the lives of many 
them. It is a breaking of home ties, a severing’ 
local associations, a separation from the habits a 
routine incident to the rules governing the fami 
The old church and Sunday’ school are left behi 
and the contacts that held these young people lo) 
to these important institutions are released. 


To meet this situation the Board of Education| 
the Northern Baptist Convention maintains in evé 
university center a student pastor. At the pres 
time there are more than thirty of these past 
whose chief concern is to look after Baptist you! 
people who are attending one or another of the w 
versities. From Boston, Mass., to Berkeley, Cali 
and from Madison, Wis., to Lawrence, Kansas, tht 
student pastors are to be found. The names al 
addresses of the student pastors may be found in t: 
report of the Board of Education or in the anni 
of the Northern Convention. Pastors should info’ 
these men of young people going from their churel! 
to any of the universities. Everything possible ¥ 
then be done to keep these young people in line 4 
the church and its fellowship. We therefore w 
all pastors who have young men and women ff 
the congregation entering a university this fall 
cooperate with the student pastors in holding th 
young people to the church. 
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The Average Church 


uldhood days most people have 
the experience of being obliged to 
‘ome very disagreeable med.cine. 
many cases when the bad tasting 
nad been swallowed, a lump of 
or a piece of candy was given 
ild to drive away the nasty taste 
medicine. 
lis discussion, the unwelcome and 
isagreeable truth will be faced first 
‘hope that later on the study of a 
vent church will help to drive away 
1 taste which will doubtless come 
‘eading this chapter on “the aver- 
arch” which frankly confronts the 
x conditions in the great majority 
‘l institutions. In all probability 
der’s own church will come under 
issification. 
r prevailing conditions in the 
States today, there has been and 
"a rapidly growing population, 
per cent of the people who havc 
ite relationship with and an abid 
the membership of a local church 
t kept pace with the growth in 
ion. This is not true of some 
tal communions or denominations, 
y form the exception to the rule. 
irse nominal membership is _in- 
but not adherents or families of 
rs. 


istianity a Secondary Matter 
many people, Christianity has be- 
secondary matter. It is some- 
9 use in the distant future or in 
world and it is not, therefore, 
itrolling force and factor in the 
ed today. Christianity has be- 
mth many professed Christians a 
for times of trouble, or a seda- 
disturbed consciences, but is no 
a personal, permanent and per- 
walk with a Christ who is the 
{ their life. 
‘vidence supporting this statement 
found in the absence of a family 
1 the great majority of church 
‘s homes, or indeed any recogni- 
the Lord Christ as the head of 
se. Not even a blessing is asked 
meals, in many a church mem- 
me. Again proof is found in the 
art of the average church mein- 
who worship with some regu- 
1 the services of worship held in 
rch to which they belong. It is 
Say that only about one-third of 
mbership of the average local 
are consistent in their attendance 
€ activities of worship and serv- 
heir own church, 
€ér proof is to be found in the 
t about half the members provide 
nonies used in the work of main- 
the local parish. About a third 
that is provided for missions and 
ncés. A careful examination of 
10Usands of lists of subscribers 
that the average church member- 
S become partly pauperized be- 
small number provide more than 
€ per cent of all the monies con- 
by the membership. Among 


By FREDERICK A. AGAR 


HE accompanying article 

is a sample chapter taken 
from the new book by Doc- 
tor Agar “The Competent 
Church,” and published by 
Revell. In true medical 
fashion the author who is an 


M.D. gives his readers a dose 
of unpleasant medicine in the 
| opening chapter which we 
herewith publish, but before 
he gets through with the 
church which is far below 
normal he has pointed out 
by careful diagnosis and pre- 
scription the way to reach 
competent standards, 


those who are listed as giving fifty cents 
or a quarter a week for all purposes, is 
an appalling number of people well fed, 
well clothed and housed, enjoying the 
pleasures of life and riding around in 
their automobiles. Many, not children, 
give even less than this. 

The average local church is providing 
much larger sums of money than ever 
before. Per capita giving has gone up 
by leaps and bounds, but this larger 
production is the giving’ of a compara- 
tively small segment of the whole mem- 
bership. Too much emphasis must not 
be put upon money, but it. must always 
be reinembered that money spent reveals 
the loves of the spender’s life. Too many 
professing Christians do not spend 
enough or else spend no money for the 
Lord they profess to love. 

An added indication of present weak- 
ness is found in the way the local church 
conducts its affairs upon a minimuin 
financial basis, with constant deficits. 
Then the church makes a variety of at- 
tempts to get the money needed from 
the world outside its membership instead 
of producing it from the people in its 
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own ranks. <A profit-grabbing local 
church is a shame and disgrace to the 
cause of Christianity. Rightly it should 
have the best line of credit in the world. 
In consequence of its unholy and 
cowardly money-raising proclivities, the 
average local church has lost its credit 
in business circles. 

The militancy of action properly be- 
longing to a church has often given 
place to a degeneracy of the theological 
discussion. Wordy, windy wars con- 
cerning what some people think about 
Bible teachings have taken the place of 
a war against sin within and without, 
and a war against covetcusness, and a 
war against the failure to abide with 
Christ, and a war against a cross-less 
Christianity. Talk is cheap and easy and 
many a local church has lost its power 
because ease and precedent have taken 
the place of love and service. Many 
a church talks too much and prays too 
little, votes to do, and then far too often 
fails to fulfill, until a sense of failure 
pervades the whole institution. Thic 
average local church needs to set itself 
a definite spiritual program and work it 
till 100 per cent of the objective 
has been gained. Such a church will 
again have the sense of victory which 
pervaded the apostolic church. How- 
ever, in many places. it will cost a great 
deal to win such a victory. 


A Departed Spirit 


Some other things need to be brought 
home to the average local church. For 
instance, the spirit of evangelism has 
departed in many cases. The only hope 
for a so-called revival with resulting pro- 
fessions is found in the outside help 
given by a professional evangelist. There 
is a place for such help, but many 
churches are dependent upon it rather 
than upon the Lord of Hosts. Every 
local church should be continuously a 
positive force for personal and commun- 
ity evangelism. 

Only a very small per cent of the local 
churches produce their own ministry; 
hence the majority of churches are quite 
dependent upon others about them for 
the men who fill their pulpits. There 
is a famous church which for the past 
nineteen years has not produced a single 
recruit for the pastorate or missionary 
service. In that length of time they have 
called five men to serve them as pastors. 
In the long run, such a failure produces 
a lost cause in that particular church. 

‘The production of lay leaders has been 
lost to sight. In days of old, local 
churches produced lay preachers, elders, 
class leaders and deacons who magnified 
their office by the services they rendered, 
but the militant sense of spiritual dyna- 
mic was lost in an idea of ease and honor. 
Often today, office-bearing in the local 
church does not produce a body of 
trained serviceable officials who capably 
nurture, culture and project church mem- 
bers into Christian service in the local 
parish. Officials lack knowledge and 
consequently have no convictions. If 
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they possess convictions they lack the 
courage of their convictions. ‘The sin oi 
Ananias and Sapphira is common in 
many a local church, but one seldom 


finds that particular sin dealt with, but 
mostly it is condoned and spread by 
cowardly fear of trouble. A church that 
steadily fails to produce a capable lay 
leadership is headed for a real loss of 
influence. Many a local church is on that 
sort of path today. 

We are told plainly that “To him that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin,” and the average church 
is full.of such sinners, and many of them 
fill the high places in official circles. 
They ‘do not believe in missions,” they 
“do not have to give,” they “do not like 
the pastor,” they do as they please re 
gardless of the plain will of God known 
to them quite thoroughly. The church 
of their voluntary choosing is afraid to 
correct them and they are allowed to 
set such a bad example to the other 
members that soon practically the whole 
church has no worthy standard by which 


to live. 

A “let well enough alone” ministry) 
often completes the weakness of a 
church that drifts away from the Lord 


whom all, when joining, profess to lov« 
Ease and low standards are 
found on every side. Lying and covet- 
ousness are seated in high places. Pad- 
ded membership rolls and non-resident 
members make up the majority of mem- 
bers in many cases. The fear of man 
has cast its share in the heart of the 


and serve. 


people, and year after year the dead ari 
quietly dropped out of the church, but 
are unburied, and so add to the sense 
of failure that retards the progress ol 
the church and hinders the fulfillment of 
its divine mission, 

A gloomy picture, some will say. 
Others will denounce these statements 
as untrue or malicious, the work of a 
Yet others will decry what 
they call “destructive criticism of the 
church.” But that is to be expected. It 
has always been true that people inside 
the divine institution resented any real 
portrayal of its weaknesses and failure, 
consequently those failures and weak- 
nesses have been perpetuated. 

The world needs the church, but only 
a strong, clean, victorious church can 
meet the need of the world of today. 
The church must have a Christian stand- 
ard of personal conduct which it will 
steadily uphold and build into the life 
of each member. Weakness will be 
helped, and not perpetuated through con- 
donation. Above all else, a genuine 
brotherly love in Christ must become a 
reality and help to produce a cross-bear- 
ing church that means business for God. 
The church needs a common-sense ap- 
plication of the simple truths of the 
Lord to the lives of all its membership. 
The local church has done much to help 
many people and to help the community 
in which it has been planted. It can do 
greater things when it has cleansed itself 
by Gospel processes. 
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Qualifications of the Pastorate 


BY JAMES MASON 


W would direct you in the qualifica- 

which stewardship demands. 
These are fidelity and wisdom—the one 
relating to our principles, the other to 
our mental endowments: and _ which, 
when combined, are almost sufficient to 
complete the character of “an able min- 
ister of the New Testament.” We have 
need indeed of divine and spiritual knowl- 
edge, that so we may teach others what 
ourselves have learned as “scribes well 
instructed in the mysteries of the king- 
dom.” We have need of courage, that 
we may boldly avow and steadfastly de- 
fend, “the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” We have need of disinterested- 
and_ self-oblivion, that we may 
stand unmoved by every fear. We have 
need of patience, that we may persevere 
amidst the most disheartening and weari- 
some delay, and so, “after we have done 
the will of God, receive the promise.” 
We have need of zeal, that we may en- 
kindle a sacred ardor in the breast of 
others by the flame that burns so bright- 
ly in our own. We have need of dili- 
gence, that we may improve every op- 
portunity and seize on every method 
to accomplish the design of our ministry 
which in its importance and its difficulty, 
and the uncertainty of the time allotted 
to us for its fulfillment might almost 
weigh down the firmness of an angelic 
mind, and yet which is entrusted to 
those who dwell in homes of. clay and 
who feel themselves not less than others 
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compassed about with every form of 
mental infirmity and frailty. We have 
need of meekness, that we may bear 
as our Master did with the unbelief 
and hardness of heart, and the strange 
indifference of men to the truth of God, 
and the interests of eternity: of com- 
passion, that we may never cease to 
labor and pray and watch for their sal- 
vation: and of simplicity, both of mind 
and motive, and universal character, that 
our eye being single and our views and 
objects visible to all, we may not only 
secure the approbation of our Lord and 
the testimony of our own conscience, 
but have our record also in every bosom 
and our defence written on every heart; 
that so we may be able to appeal to 
them and say, “Ye are witnesses, and 
God also, how holily, and justly, and 
unblameably, we behaved ourselves 
among you,” winning by our manifest and 
unsuspected sincerity those whom we 
cannot move by our entreaties or con- 
vince by our reasonings, and hoping 
to persuade, by the silent and resistless 
eloquence of a holy and a_ blameless 
life, those who are alike proof against 
our threatenings and insensible even to 
our tears, 

But we have need above all of faith- 
fulness; thus only shall we be nerved 
with all that resolution and holy bold- 
ness, which will prepare us to reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, convince, reclaim, ap- 
pal, subdue whatever be the evils with 
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which we have to grapple, not in 
world alone but often within the ; 
bosom of the church. We must 
faithful to our convictions, faithfy! 
our church, faithful to our people, f; 
ful to our Lord. The grace of Ch 
Christian and ministerial fidelity r 
be displayed in our statements of | 
trine, in our inculcations of duty 
our resistance of false sentiments, 
in our defence of such as are unpop 
or unwelcome. It must be the first 
very last of all our principles. W 
ever else we lack may be perhaps ¢ 
pensated, or even spared; but her 
defect is fatal; the loss is such as n 
ing can supply. | 

And only next to this indispens 
and invaluable quality is that of wisd 
by which we mean, not merely sucl 
acquaintance with the things of Go 
can be taught by systems, or gath 
from the writings of men; not lear) 
or critical acumen; far less the re: 
ments of policy or artifice or finen 
assuredly not that sordid spirit, wl 
from the fear of offending, dares nei 
to differ nor to instruct; not that 
vility which accommodates itself to e 
fancy and bends to every caprice; 
that spurious virtue which so often b 
the names of prudence, moderation | 
a pacific temper; but that which, | 
suing noble and honorable ends, ad 
the directest and simplest means for t 
accomplishment, yet can adjust its! 
erations, and command its resourced 
practical and effective application | 
every varying exigence; and when ‘ 
fail in one form, can, strenuously | 
with confidence of ultimate success,! 
dress itself to altered circumstances | 
reiterate that application in another; 
wisdom which, shining forth by its | 
native luster amidst the ever-shifting 
pects of life and duty, shall compel! 
respect and secure the willing | 
quiscence of our people in all thi 
essential to our mutual prosperity! 
well as in those which involve the gi 
and final object of our ministry in| 
salvation of men; the wisdom wi 
guiding us equally in the _ selectiot| 
topics and the methods of their i) 
tration, shall demonstrate that | 
preach not ourselves, but Christ JI 
the Lord,” and aim, not at the dis! 
of our attainments, but at the edi 
tion of our hearers; aiding us in! 
administration of discipline, it shalll 
sure its strictest maintenance, whil 
seems to divest it almost of all) 
severity; teaching us how to coumse 
to reprove, it will give to our al 
the weight and value of an aceret 
authority, united with the charm } 
interest of the most generous fri 
ship, and if it cannot render rept 
welcome may become the pledge at | 
that it shall be reasonable, abating! 
keenness of its edge, while it may! 
wholly shield from its consequenci 
allay its smart. This is that “wis! 
which is above, first pure, then pe! 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
of mercy and of good: fruits.” Afi 
in any station it be requisite to hay! 
resting as an unction on the soul, } 


(Continued on page 861.) 
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further the spirit of worship and 
svotion, many denominations are 
g to stress the period from Oct. 5 
ster as a period of emphasis on 
1 attendance and enlistment for 
f membership. The first Sunday 
tober is to be observed as rally 
y, this date being suggested by the 
al Council of the Churches because 

already been decided upon by 
than one denomination. On that 
is recommended that from all our 
a message be sent forth, by lips 
urn with the ardor of it, which 
remind the people that man does 
ve by bread alone but by every 
shat proceedeth out of the mouth 
1. It will be a challenge to the 
ers of America to realize that a 
; community is hanging upon their 
not asking simply for a human 
‘e, but inquiring, “Is there any 
fe from the Lord?” They do not 
© see a little man and hear only 
im message; they want to hear a 
te from the heart of God and see 
only. A service that meets this 
nll arouse the dullest heart and 
ack to the careless and indifferent 
lenge felt in the days when life 
ung and holy impulses filled their 


Systematic Visitation 
of the methods especially urged 
movement is a systematic plan 
local churches for the friendly 
m of the entire community by 
im men and women whose hearts 
td has touched. These visitors 
lcome back those who have been 
iring the summer, will urge those 
ave become indifferent to the 
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church to return, and invite those out- 
side into its fellowship. In many cases 
they are to go out two by two, as the 
first seventy were sent, and they will 
have the same note of achievement as 
that which gladdened the Master’s heart. 

In the days when the open saloon 
filled the land there used to be a sign 
over the side door, “Family Entrance.” 
Let us put that sign on the church 
door. Let the children and the old folks 
walk into the house of God together. Let 
them fill the family pew as in the old 
days. It will give us a sense of solidarity 
—a sense of united purpose—in Spiritual 
things, of which we have been losing 
sight. 

Easy to Drift 

It is easy for men to drift, to go with 
the crowd, to travel in the line of least 
resistance, to do the things which re- 
quire least of purpose and conviction. So 
it has happened that in the winter it was 
too cold to go to church; in the sum- 
mer it was too hot; in the spring it was 
too wet; and the golden days of autumn 
challenged men to the golf links and the 
fields. So the days passed and the sense 
of worship and of duty atrophied and 
life was one round of the secular with no 
touch of uplifting forces to break the 
sordid ties of a selfish life. 

It is to challenge the average man that 
this movement is being put on foot by 
those who love the church. The church 
of God ought to be the dearest place on 
earth to any man, outside of his own 
home. If he had any Christian train- 
ing at all, he himself was dedicated to 
God in his infancy. At the altars of the 
church he took the most solemn pledge 
which human lips can utter, and when he 
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chose the dearest heart on earth to be his 
own, he stood with her at the altars of 
the church and asked the benediction of 
God, at the hands of God’s minister, to 
rest upon the new life; and when his own 
little children came, if he had not utterly 
forgotten the training of his youth, he 
also dedicated them to God. And if, in 
the passing of the years, the orange blos- 
soms changed to immortelles and the 
wedding march to a funeral dirge, he 
halted his dead for a little time at God's 
altar before he carried the sacred dust to 
God’s acre. One would think that a 
church consecrated by such memories 
would be a dear and sacred thing, and 
that no man would turn from it unless 
direst necessity forced him to. 

Here is an institution connected with 
the most sacred thing of life. Let us 
make men see that they cannot shirk it 
or ignore it without being incalculably 
poorer for such slight. The greatest of 
scientists lost his love for music and 
poetry because he ignored them, and any 
man who plays fast and loose with the 
holiest things of the soul will grow poor- 
er and poorer thereby in those values 
which are infinitely greater than those 
current in the market place. 


The Mark of Prayer 


Now, as of old, men will find the an- 
Swer to prayer in a changed countenance. 
Life seems different with the eternal in 
view. Many a man in God’s sanctuary 
has felt the iron leave his soul, and the 
breath of new hope and cheer has 
brought him solace and stirred him (oy 2 
nobler life. Can anything be bigger busi- 
ness than the cultivation of such an at- 
titude in the minds of men? 


What Would You Do If All the Churches Were 
Swept Out of Chicago Tonight? 


(Ove. to a certainty. The city would not be fit to live in. Your property would be valueless. Your business 
would be wrecked. You would be bankrupt. Your home would vanish. Your family would be unsafe. 
du and your neighbor would revert to the social conditions of the cave-man period, when the strongest arm, 
ringing the biggest club, took whatever its owner desired. 
Moral improvement since those days is due entirely to religious influence. 
ckbone of our laws. It is the cornerstone of our faith in one another, 
social stability. ; 
But too many folks today take this as 2 matter of course, just as they do the air, the sunlight, water, grains, 
lits and all the other things that sustain mind and body. They fail to give the church of God eredit for making 
S city, this country, the world, a safe place in which to live, to love, to work, — 
It is the plain duty of every citizen to support the church, without which Chicago could not support us. Are 
U doing your part? The church wants YOU. Not just your money, but your presence at church services, 
Ur active interest in church enterprises, your work for church extension, your personal effort in evangelism. 
Non-churchgoers are exerting a most malicious influence. Strong indifference is responsible for all that is 
‘ong with our city. Do you sit idly by and criticize? Are YOU a shirker? wits 
Prove yourself a good citizen, show your gratitude for the good things you have in life, by going to church 
any church. 
The church is the foundation of Right. About it gather citizens of the community who believe in the Right. 
is the rallying point for all forces arrayed against the influences of Evil. 


Keep to the Right—Go to Church Tomorrow 


Published in the Support of the Go-to-Church Movement by the Subscription of Those 
Interested —Chicago Tribune. 


Religion rules mankind. It is the 
without which there could be no business, 
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The response which is coming to this 
special effort of the churches is most 
heartening. Many of our governors, 
judges, educators and financiers have al- 
ready sent articles expressing their con- 
viction of the importance of the church 
and its services. One of the great Chi- 
cago papers has been publishing through 
the last few days successive messages 
from the great leaders of American 
thought—full-page advertisements, which 
have been gladly paid for by those who 
realize the importance of this movement 
and wish to help it forward. Messages 
from Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, 
Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge have 
been sent out under their portraits, and 
others are to follow. Thus millions of 
people are listening to the driving con- 
viction that moved the lives of the men 
who made America what it is. 

Messages are being put into the hands 
of pastors throughout the country on 
such themes as ‘Has the Church a Place 
in Your Life?” “The Builder of Better 


Lives,” “Why Attend and Support the 
Church?” “The ‘Church Our Home,” 
“The Church Indispensable to Human 


Welfare,” 


and similar topics. The sec- 


retaries of federations of churches in the 
various cities are joining heartily in this 
concerted movement. 

If the church is to be a church for 
democracy, it must show itself demo- 
cratic. Its invitation must be to all sorts 
and conditions of men; it must know no 
high and no low, and it cannot be in- 
different to anything that concerns hu- 
manity. Its Master was a lover of men 
and he went about doing good. He ex- 
horted men to seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and the 
church that is to be his interpreter to 
men must have his passion and _ his 
yearning to bless and serve. It is this 
thought which is behind this whole 
movement to bring the people under the 
influence of a gospel that is athrob with 
human interest and spiritual power. It 
will not stop with a “Go-to-church Sun- 
day,” it will for Tuesday and 
Wednesday and every other day of the 
week and of the month, a great move- 
ment which shall reach its culmination 
on Easter Day and still go forward to 
deepening convictions of spiritual things, 
marking, please God, a new day in the 
history of his church. 


FO. "On 


God’s Message on Money 


their 
government for 
priests, They recog- 
nize no overlordship save that of Jesus 
Christ and God the Father. It should 
naturally follow, then, if Baptists recog- 
nize no master save God that they recog- 
nize the Bible as God’s revealed will to 
men and stand ready to hear and obey 


have no place in 


B* PTISTS 


system of church 


bishops Or popes. 


any message which he has for them 
there. 
What is God’s message concerning 


money or’ possessions Few subjects 
with which the Bible deals are treated 
more fully and explicitly than this. 

The first great fundamental truth on 
the subject of wealth made plain in the 
Bible is the fact that what we have is 
not our own but God's, and is given us 
by him in trust to be used for our good 
and his glory. 

All We Have Belongs to God 

Let us see just what God says on this 
subject: 

“The earth is Jehovah’s and the ful- 
ness thereof; the world and they that 
dwell therein.”—Ps. 24:1. 

“For every beast of the field is mine 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills.”’— 
Psa SO sO: 

“The silver is 
mine.”—Hag. 2:8. 

“But thou shalt remember Jehovah thy 
God, for it is he that giveth thee power 
to get wealth.”—Deut. 8:18. 

“Ye are not 


mine and the gold is 


your own, for ve were 
bought with a price.”—I Cor. 6:19, 20. 
God Expects a Definite Share 

\ second truth, equally as fundamental 
and plain, is that God demands that his 
children to whom he has entrusted the 
goods of this world shall honor him with 
a definite proportion of their substance. 

Listen as he speaks upon this phase 
of the subject: 

“That first of the first-fruits of the 
ground shalt thou bring unto the house 
of Jehovah thy God.”—Ex. 23:19. 


“Honor Jehovah with thy substance 
and with the first fruits of all thine in- 
crease; so shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty and thy vats shall overflow with 
new wine.”—Prov. 3:9, 10. 

“And all the tithe of the land, whether 
of the seed of the land or of the fruit of 
the tree, is Jehovah's; it is holy unto 
Jehovah. And all the tithe of the herd 
or the flock, whatsoever passeth under 
the rod, the tenth shall be holy unto 
Jehovah.”—Lev. 27:30-32. 

“Bring ye the whole tithe into the 
storehouse that there may be food in 
my house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven and pour you 
out a blessing that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.’—Mal. 3:10. 

It will be seen from the passages just 
quoted that God not only demands a 
share of the means or goods intrusted 
{o us, but that his share shall be brought 
into his storehouse (represented today 
by the church), and that he promises to 
reward us abundantly for duty performed 
in this connection. 


‘he passages quoted above are largely 
from the Old Testament, and there are 
some among us who do not believe the 
commands of the Old Testament on cer- 
tain matters are binding upon us who 
live in the New Testament dispensation, 
or the dispensation of grace as opposed 
to that of law. 

But that it may be demonstrated that 
the teachings of Christ on the subject of 
money and possessions reinforce rather 
than replace those of the Old Testament, 
we hear him rebuke the Pharisees as fol- 
lows: “Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and 
anise and cummin, and have left undone 
the weightier matters of the law, justice 
and mercy and faith; but these ve ought 
to have done and not to have left the 
other undone.” Matt. 23:23. 


THE BAP; 


Christ Emphasizes Right Use of NV 


Christ gave great emphasis to the 
use of money. Sixteen of his ¢| 
eight parables dealt with money, ( 
four gospels which set forth the ] 
Christ, one verse out of every six} 
with money. Surely Christ wil 
have given such emphasis to a s} 
that was not of great importance, 


Let us examine a few of Christ’: 
larations on the subject of Possessil 


“Lay not up for yourselves trea 
upon the earth, where moth and| 
consume, and where thieves § 
through and steal; but lay up for} 
selves treasures in heaven, where | 
er moth nor rust doth consume! 
where thieves do not break throng! 
steal.”—Matt. 6:19, 20. 


“Sell that which ye have and give| 
make for yourselves purses whiel| 
not old, a treasure in the heavens 
faileth not, where no thief drawetthi 
and no moth destroyeth.”—Luke 12} 


“Give and it shall be given unt) 

a | 

good measure, pressed down, shaki) 
gether, running over shall they givi 
your bosom. (For with what mi 
ye mete it shall be measured tq 
again.”—Luke 6:38. | 


“Tt is more blessed to give than 
ceive.”—Acts 20:35. j 


, 

“But God said unto him, Thou fi 
one, this night is thy soul requir 
thee; and the things which thou ha; 
pared, whose shall they be? Sois , 
layeth up treasure for himself and} 
rich toward God.” Luke 12:20, 21.) 
“Take heed and keep yourselvest 
all covetousness; for a man’s lifé 
sisteth not in the abundance of the | 
which he possesseth.”—Luke 12:15 
“Freely ye received; freely gi 
Matt. 10:8. 
Unselfishness in the matter of 1 
is a prime requisite for ministers (1 
3:3) and deacons (I Tim. 3:8)) af 
this, as in other respects, God’s rel 
ments for these special servants If 
mind not alone their own welfat) 
their example to others as well. | 


The Bible Plan of Giving) 


J 

Briefly the Bible plan of giving 0 
that it should be done as follows:) 
1. Without display—“When thef 
thou doest alms, sound not a trumy| 
fore thee, as the hypocrites do i) 
synagogues and the streets.”—Mal| 
2. Liberally —‘“Freely ye have ret 
freely give.”—Matt. 10:8. / 
3. Cheerfully—“Now, brothers, # 
to tell you about the grace Go! 
given the churches of Macedonia. 1 
a severe ordeal of trouble, their} 
flowing joy and deep poverty to¥ 
have poured out a flood of rich: 
erosity.”—2 ‘Cor. 8:1, 2. ) 
4. Sacrificially—“I can testify t} 
to their means and, aye, beyond! 
means they have given.”—2 Cor. 8%) 
5. Systematically and proportio! 
—‘Upon the first day of the we 
each one of you put aside a sum 
his weekly gains.”—1 Cor. 16:2 


| 
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as a hot afternoon late in June 
bn I reached New Haven. My 
jvas doing quite the ordinary thing 
pping there. New Haven was on 
edule of events, one of its daily 
| For me it was an occasion. My 
fas to find America's best known 
) Of course now that Alice Brown 


: Harper prize, Boston knows that 
.s the procession of short story 
:. Does it lead in criticism? For- 
.n Boston for critics is profitless. 
ine in Boston is born in a critical 
\t, remaining often in a critical 
dn, continuing oftentimes in a 
state of mind. In New Haven 
's only one literary figure whose 
appreciation of the moderns as 
the ancients makes him famous, 
judgments of value to thousands. 
do novelists dread the invasion of 
Hic? One may well ask that ques- 
‘er meeting William Lyon Phelps, 
‘English department of Yale Uni- 
Never was a critic more gentle, 
lisarming to encounter ; 

2 telephone. How do critics really 
out novelists? Professor Phelps 
akly and admirably speak for him- 
Vhat a relief to the interviewer. 
New Haven flooded with return- 
imni and admiring parents of the 
* graduating class. Then ~ call 
| 2400. Or is it 4200? I presume 
Tresult in the same cordial greet- 


“Nothing To Do!” 

, I shall be delighted,” he ex- 
“of course I remember you per- 
‘I have plenty of time tomorrow 


| "Nothing to do. In the after- 
Certainly.” 

i S€nerosity, What a nice man. 
& hesitate? Does he coquette 
blicity? No, in his own words, 
Cooperate. Picture the inter- 


‘all aglow with pleasure at this 
-eception, chasing down Whitney 
It will be different this time, she 
herself happily. All too often 
ht in meeting these celebrities 
1 blighted by the reluctance of 
Ms to yield to journalistic bland- 
'. A prince of critics, Professor 
‘0 all who seek his aid in inter- 
is functions to the public. 


Or of the red and white house 
lospitably as I scudded up the 
ath. Had Professor Phelps un- 


i sea change? No; it was 
In less than 


Bacon, the poet. 

tents Mr. Phelps himself hurried 
‘Toom. Deliberation is scarcely 
his natural attributes. He jis 
‘mation of moral and physical 
Erect and bread-shouldered, he 
} though his method of keeping 
0 work hard twenty hours out 
ay. 

an to devote my attention to 
iuthors,” he said thoughtfully, 
to my first question, “because 


By DorotHy Foster GILMAN 


Ree name of the man interviewed 
in the accompanying article is 
a household word not only in the 


United States but wherever the 
English language is read. He comes 
of good Baptist stock and has the 
honor of being one of the fore- 
most critics of modern literature in 
the world today. His opinion is 
valued by reviewers and interview- 
ers because of his generous judg- 
ment and discriminating analysis. 
Readers of Tue Baprisr will be 
glad to get this interesting pen 
sketch of Professor Phelps and his 
work. 


I couldn’t see why the works of authors 
living several hundred years ago should 
be treated with respect, and those of 
our own generation should be treated 
with indifference. It seemed to me a 
great pity that our universities should 
be the last places where contemporary 
talent is recognized.” In that light gray 
suit, framed against the big leather arm 
chair, the professor’s mood hinted at 
relaxation. Recalling those early days 
when with faith in his task he had de- 
termined to talk on the moderns, rather 
than the ancients, a twinkle came into 
his penetrating eyes. 

“I began to get letters from all over 
America,” he said, “when it became 
known that I had planned a course on 
modern writers, particularly novelists, at 
YalesUniversity. The writers all abused 
me for lacking academic standing. Mod- 
ern novels were a waste of time to read. 
More of a waste of time to write. Why 
consider new novels anyway? For my 
part I had often wondered about certain 
classic novels which were being reverent- 
ly read in our American colleges. Many 
were dull. Some of them were dirty.” 

“Now, what I am trying to do in my 
lectures and criticisms,” Professor Phelps 
continued impressively, “is to make peo- 
ple read. I want them to read Hardy 
in preference to trash. But I want them 
to read. I want them to read with dis- 
crimination, Now, as you know, I have 
been tremendously eager to win Brown- 
ing a proper appreciation here in 
America; I began lecturing about him at 
the time when most people thought he 
was merely a poet who interested odd 
elderly women. That chair you are sit- 
ting upon,” he broke into a parenthesis, 
“was one he used at his desk.” 

The interesting thing to me in that 
Statement was the rare simplicity of its 
expression. To possess the desk chair 
of a poet whom we all revere, a poet 
who is immortally distinguished, jis a 
unique thing. Beyond question Professor 
Phelps in that delightful library had 
many literary mementoes, autographs 
and souvenirs. Did he trot them out as 
if they were of consequence? No in- 
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| William Lyon Phelps 


deed. His interest is in representations 
of human nature, His experience of life 
is too deep to make him emphasize trivi- 
alities. Yet the very fact that he is the 
owner of the chair in which Browning 
sat reveals him as a man of sentiment. 

From the subject of Browning we 
passed to the subject of novelists writ- 
ing at the present time. 

“The task of the critic,” he remarked 
a few moments later, “is to point out 
the good things in a story, rather than 
declaim about the bad ones. When the 
average man reads the review of a new 
book it is likely to entertain him more if 
it is caustic and cutting. Such a review 
is undoubtedly more amusing than an 
impartial criticism. But is it just? “Of 
course I think Mencken one of the most 
brilliant critics in America today. He 
knows how to see through shams and 
well advertised mediocrities, Stil] I can- 
not agree with his estimate of Dreiser. 
I see the fine primitive Strength in 
Dreiser's work, at least in Some Of it: 
though I cannot feel toward him as 
Mencken does. 

“I do not care for the exaggerations 
and eccentricities of Sherwood Ander- 
son and Gertrude Stein.” Here he gave 
me a look which suggested he might 
have said even more if he had not been 
exceedingly charitable. “An attempt to 
attract attention is not true originality. 
A distorted caricature is not life.” 


He Advocates Normality 


As he made this positive statement 
I saw still another reason why he is a 
tremendous force in the world of letters 
today. He advocates normality. One 
more reason why the average young man 


and young women respect him. He has 
moral convictions. Not that he men- 
tioned them on this afternoon. He has 


strong convictions and an equally strong 
heart. That is why he admitted that 
whenever he read a Story or theme of- 
fered him by a young writer he always 


tried to see its merits. 
“Good heavens,” he said, quite fer- 
vently, “How*could I do anything else? 


If a boy brines you the solution of a 
problem in mathematics you can say, 
‘that’s all wrong, go and start all over 
again.” When he brings you a theme 
he is offering you sometimes his heart’s 
blood. How can you fling it aside and 
say, ‘That’s rotten.’ I can’t.” His smile 
this time was a little apologetic. “That 
is why I try to make it a rule 
read unpublished manuscripts. 
tomorrow’s 


never to 
Probably 
mail will bring in at least 
four requests for My Opinion on original 
poems or plays or stories. If J acceded 
to them every day I should never do 
anything else.” 

Consider what he does accomplish be- 
sides the ordinary teaching routine at 
Yale University. He gives countless lec- 
tures to literary societies and clubs. He 
gave last year a course of lectures in 
Brooklyn, another in Philadelphia, and 

(Continued on page 869.) 
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Living 


There ts therefore now no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus, etc. 


HE eighth of Romans marks a 

transition. The seventh chap- 
ter sets forth the dominance of the 
sinful self. The moral law is a 
splendid ideal impossible of reali- 
zation because of the weakness of 
human nature. “Wretched man 
that I am!” is the cry that echoes 
in the closing words of chapter 
seven. Then comes the eighth 
chapter with its transition from the 
dominance of the earthly nature 
to the development of the higher 
self in Christ, from the power of 
the death principle to the energy 
of the life principle. “The Life 
Principle In Action” is the gen- 
eral theme of chapter eight, and 
there are seven phases of the life 
principle presented by the writer. 

Source of Life Principle 

The source of the Life Principie 
receives the primary emphasis. 
“The law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus” are the words that 
trace the Life Principle to its 
source. “In Christ Jesus” is a 
phrase frequently used by Paul. It 
occurs twice in the first four verses 
of this chapter. Through the ac- 
tion of the Life Principle in Jesus, 
God did what it was impossible to 
do by the imposition of moral law. 
He conquered sin completely in hu- 
man nature. And since God killed 
sin so far as its power over Jesus 
was concerned, he is pledged to do 
the same for all who are vitally 
united to him. In fact the moral 
law that was powerless to enforce 
obedience to its commands be- 
comes operative in the conduct of 
the man whose life is energized by 
the Life Principle in Christ. 

The psychology of the Life 
Principle is the next thing stressed. 
God is responsible for the source 
of the Life Principle but man is 
responsible for the psychology of 
it. The word, “psychology,” is not 
used in the chapter, but the word, 
“mind” is its equivalent. Wey- 
mouth’s translation is expressive. 
“For if men are controlled by their 
earthly nature they give their 
minds to earthly things. If they 
are controlled by their spiritual na- 
ture, they give their minds to 
spiritual things.” The mind men 
cultivate, the thoughts they think 


he Devotional Lite 


By JOHN A. EARL 


are either life or death. If men 
abandon themselves to earthly 
things they thereby cut themselves 
off from the stream of life that has 
its source in Christ, but if they 
develop their spiritual nature by 
cultivating the mind of the Spirit 
then life and poise, which is only 
another word for peace, are their 
chief characteristics. The earthly 
nature is in a chronic state of op- 
position to the will of God and all 
who are governed by it are out of 
harmony with the love, the thought 
and the power of God. 

An Experience of Spiritual Vitality 

Having stated the process in- 
volved in the psychology of the 
Life Principle the chapter goes on 
to describe in brief the experience 
of the Life Principle. “But if the 
Spirit of him who raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwelleth in you, he 
that raised up Christ Jesus from the 
dead shall give life also to your 
mortal bodies through his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you.” It is an 
experience of spiritual vitality 
reaching from the innermost re- 
cesses of the personality out to the 
remotest tissue of the body with 
such transforming power as to give 
evidence and anticipation of per- 
sonal immortality now in this life. 
This Spirit that dwells in the 
Christian is the Spirit of Christ—- 
that is to say the same Spirit that 
animated Christ when he lived and 
died and rose again. 

The obligations involved in the 
Life Principle is the theme next 
discussed in the chapter. The en- 
ergy which flows from the Life 
Principle needs to be controlled, 
directed and utilized in proper 
channels. “We are debtors, not to 
the flesh to live after the flesh.” 
The implication in this negative 
statement is that we are debtors 
to the Spirit to live after the Spirit. 
It is an obligation we owe to our- 
selves and to others, and of course 
to God, to atrophy the sinful self 
and to develop the larger and deep- 
er spiritual life. 

There are privileges as well as 
obligations in the action of the Life 
Principle. The privileges are all 
summed up in the phrase, “sons of 
God.” The Life Principle is a fam- 
ily principle. The idea of the slave 
is foreign to the experience de- 


Risen th of Romans | 


scribed in this noble chapter. “For! 
ye received not the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear, but ye received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby :.| 
cry, Abba, Father.” Slavery to fear| 
is destroyed by the consciousness 
of our place in the family of God 
whom we have learned to call by 
the endearing name of Father, and 
this consciousness is constantly 
supported by the Spirit of God who} 
helps us to claim all that divine) 
sonship involves. 


{ 

The Black Cloud Over the Sun | 
Privileges are not without prob- 
lems, and the great problem in- 
volved in the Life Principle is not 
shunned. In verses 18-25 the prob-| 
lem of suffering that seems to con-| 
tradict the logic of the Life Prin- 
ciple is courageously faced. “The 
whole creation groaneth.” But in 
the poetic language of Paul the) 
groaning is not caused by needless 
pains. Out of cosmic suffering 
comes a new cosmic birth, and the 
final triumph of the Life Principle’ 
closes the chapter which begin: 
with “No condemnation” and end? 
with “No separation.” The final 
triumph of the Life Principle is 
assured by the eternal purpose 0! 
God through whom all things worl] 
together for good in the atmos) 
phere of love. It is further assure 
by the fact that Love is invincible) 
In spite of suffering Love persist! 
and makes those who live in Lovi 
more than conquerors. 
All this is more than the ex) 
planation of an idea—it is or maj) 
be a daily experience. Living th 
eighth of Romans is a good deal 
more than interpreting the lan] 
euage of the chapter. Here i 
freedom from the condemnatio)) 
and power of sin. Do we live i 
that freedom? Here is abundan) 
life that destroys our fears, vita 
izes our spirits, rejuvenates OU) 
bodies, quickens our consciousnes 
of divine sonship, and gives us th! 
vision and hope of cosmic redemp 
tion. Do we possess the abundan 
life? Here we have a real demor 
stration of the Life Principle ¢ 
pressing itself in spirit, mind af 
body. Can we make the languas 
of the chapter our own and testlf 
to our own experience in thes 
words; “For the law of the Spit) 
of Life in Christ Jesus set me fré 
from the law of sin and deathy 
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This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


ee ee SEE! 
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isussion of the Christian 
Life Program 


is book, “How we think,” John 
| points out that there are five 
ses in logical thinking: (1) A felt 
ity. (2) Its location and definition. 
izgestion of possible solutions. (4) 
‘pment by reasoning of the bearing 
suggestions. (5) Further observa- 
aud experiment leading to its ac- 
“e or rejection. These are steps 
, may well observe in our discus- 
riods. The discussion period is a 
or reverent group thinking, and 
(0 be directed along these logical 

to yield practical results. 
discussion period, to use simpler 

should have three divisions: 
ent of problem, suggestion of pos- 
volutions, and acceptance of re- 
| action”” The statement of the 
1 is comparatively easy, but agree- 
pon possible solutions and activi- 
lich will be the “working-out” of 
blem is, however, difficult. There 
yays be issues in regard to which 
en will disagree both as to belief 
actice. Thus different points of 
ill come up in every group con- 
ithe topics of the Christian Life 
a. It is the province of the dis- 
‘period to allow for the expres- 
these beliefs in frankness and 
‘and with the greatest respect 
't the other fellow thinks. Then 
rest right solution and action will 
®cause in open-minded discussion, 
folks have scrutinized all obtain- 
ta and reached unprejudiced de- 


dicate in a concrete way how the 
on period may be conducted in 
‘ people’s service of worship, fol- 
is a group of questions which 
'e used as a basis for a discus- 
the topic suggested by the Chris- 
2 Program for October 19th. The 
‘subject is “Why Have a Church 
sommunity.” First would come a 
_ to focus the problem: 


he church of any practical value? 
'. Are there not other organiza- 
tions which can serve hu- 
Manity just as well or better 
_ than the church—Y. M. C. A, 
) ¥. W. C. A., schools and col- 
leges, social service and wel- 
fare Organizations, etc.? 
- Isn’t the church a relic from the 
| Past, persistent merely be- 
Cause of a superstitious fear? 
Do organizations that do not 
| 


make for the betterment of 
mankind ever exist perma- 
nently? 


Next would come a group of questions 
bearing upon the solution of “I”: 
II. What are the ordinarily accepted 
Opinions as to the functions of the 
church? 


1. How much of the church’s 
task is involved in winning men 
and women into its member- 
ship? Just what is meant by 
“salvation.” 

3. How much of the church's 
task (as commonly considered) 
is involved in training its mem- 
bership in moral living? What 
is the value of ethical standards 
anyway? Why attempt to 
maintain or uplift them? 

3. How much of the church’s task 
is missionary? What is “mis- 
sions?” Is it “snatching a few 
brands from the burning”—say- 
ing people for a future life? If 


missions means saving peo- 
ple for this life as well, 
how can it make their social, 
economic, political, and re- 
ligious life more Christ-like? 
How much of the individual 
church’s missionary activity 
should be devoted to its own 
country, city (or local com- 


munity)? 


Finally would come the action ques- 
tions: 


III. What should be the function of 


your church in your community ? 
IV. How can you as individuals and as 

a group best serve your church in 

carrying out its program? 


What I Think of the Christian 
Life Program 

I believe that by adopting a correlated 
program for the B. Y. P. U. World Wide 
Guild and Sunday-school organized 
classes, and by admitting the need of 
such a program, we as Baptists have 
taken.a big step forward in the develop- 
ment of Young People’s work. We 
young people are inclined to TAL 
last, it has come.” 

In our Anglo-Saxon zeal for organiza- 
tion, we have organized and organized. 
There has been a tendency for each 
group to stress their own work to the 
detriment of other groups in the church. 
There have been conflicting meetings. 
Now the time has come to conserve en- 
ergy and cooperate. In stressing our in- 
dividual organization, B. Y. P. U, W. 
W. G,, or Organized Class, we have 


Say 


sometimes lost sight of the real pur- 
pose for which we are organized—a fuller 
Christian life and Christian Brotherhood. 

I believe the Christian Life Program 
will give us a broader outlook on our 
Christian work. It will save time. By 
having a Young People’s committee com- 
posed of representatives from each of the 
Organized groups, each will be able to 
plan his own work more efficiently for 
the good of the group, the other groups, 
the church, and the community. How 
€asy it would be to combine some of our 
social activities and so increase our fel- 
lowship. What a relief for each group 
to know the general plans of the other— 
how much conflict can be saved! 

We young people have been demand- 
ing recognition and this is our opportun- 
ity to unite, and prove that we are 
worthy of the recognition we are de- 
manding. Only a united Youth can put 
on a program for Youth. 

For some time those of us who have 
been members of all three groups have 
been trying to bring more mission study 
into the B. Y. P. U., to ally the World 
Wide Guild more closely to the church 
services, and to interest the Organized 
Class in both organizations, and the 
Christian Life Program is the embodj- 
ment of the thing we have been Striving 
individually to accomplish. 

I believe that this Program will de- 
velop Youth in leadership and broaden 
Youth so that they will be able to meet 
the responsibilities of the church organi- 
zation and Christian service—for the 
good of the individual, the group and the 
whole. The young people of our church 
are trying it—we feel the strength of the 
unified program; and to others we say 
“Get behind it and let’s put it through.” 
Kipling has said: 

“It ain’t the guns nor armament 

Nor the funds that they can pay, 

But the close cooperation 

That makes them win the day.” 
Mildred Davidson, 

West Side, Association 
Chicago World Wide Guild. 


Secretary, 


Qualifications of the Pastorate 
(Continued from page 856.) 

it may abide with us forever, and that 
its fragrance may be silently diffused 
over all we do and all we purpose, it 
is in the station of a Christian pastor; 
surrounded as he is by all the obstacles 
arising from diversity of age and rank 
and intellectual character, by the super- 
stitious on the one hand, and the un- 
believing on the other; by the presumptu- 
ous and the desponding, the suspicious 
and the scornful, the sordid and the 
proud, whose business is with men of 
every class, with happiness or misery 
alike eternal; and his duty is to “give to 
every man his portion in due season.” 


ee 
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Fair and Warmer 

The class in Daily Themes 
gasp of dismay: it was bad enough to 
have to write a composition every day, 
but when the teacher ordered a fairy 
story due the following morning, there 


gave a 


was a buzz of protest, and the recess 
hour was spent in talking it over with 
all the other poor victims. Or rather, 
with all the poor victims except Rosa- 
bella. For nobody ever talked anything 
over with her. Left high and dry she 
was, like a ship out of water. You 


would not have supposed it possible for 
twenty-seven pairs of eyes to look right 
at Rosabella and still never, never, never 
see her! Nor for twenty-seven pairs of 
feet to walk home from school and yet 
walk beside Rosabella’s pair of 
feet. There were twenty-seven pairs 
of hands that never shook Rosabella’s 
hands, and twenty-seven pairs of arms 
that never went around Rosabella’s waist. 

Yet there was no sign on Rosabella 
which said: “Hands off!” Nota sign of a 


never 


sign! Yet those twenty-seven maidens 
were so constructed that they took a 
positive pride in not being able to look 


at Rosabella, or speak to her. All of 
which was due to Angelina. 

Angelina was the class beauty. She 
was those interesting-looking 
girls; you positively couldn't keep your 
eyes off her lovely face and her golden 
hair and her slender white wrists. Doing 
what Angelina dictated was a regular 
cult with the twenty-six other girls; 
so when Angelina said with a positive 
shudder: “Somehow or other, I can’t 
bear to even look at Rosabella; and as 
for sitting next her, I simply couldn’t. 
I might faint! I really might!’ Which 
was stich an exquisite tribute to Angel- 

delicate rose-and-white-and-gold 
beauty that every one of the twenty-six 
other believed it and tried their 
hardest to feel faint and delicate when 
Rosabella drew near. So that if the 
fairy story episode had not surprised the 
entire class into being fair and warmer, 
I really do not know where Rosabella 
would be today. 

For not only were there twenty-seven 
members of the English class toiling 
and moiling over reams of paper, but 
the twenty-eighth member of the class 
also sat up late, and toiled and moiled. 
For writing is a vexatious nuisance at 
the best of times; but fairy stories are 
impossibly exacting. In which opinion 
the poor English teacher agreed, as— 
in her turn—she toiled and moiled cor. 
recting those same reams of paper the 
following evening. Twenty-seven such 
stupid papers, with twenty-seven such 
stupid wooden fairies waving 
seven such wooden wands. 

She was, therefore, totally unprepared 
when she opened the twenty-cighth story 
entitled: “A’ Dream of Fair Women.” 


one of 


ina’s 


girls 


twenty- 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Like every English teacher that ever 
was born, she kept her red pencil poised 
for instant use; yet actually she was so 
astonished that she read straight through 
that theme without once moving her 
pencil from mid-air, and when she had 
come to the last word she searched 
vainly for her handkerchief,—an article 
she had never needed at the end of 
any other English composition, I assure 
you! 

If I quote this” “Dream ot = hair 
Women” to you verbatim, it is not be- 
cause of the English, nor because it was 
marked 100 per cent, nor even because 
the teacher used her handkerchief. But 
you can judge for yourself. It ran like 
this: 


Once upon a time there were twenty- 
seven snow-white maidens and the snow- 
whitest one of all was Seraphina. Sera- 
phina was very beautiful; her skin was so 
white and her wrists were so slender, her 
hair was so golden and her eyes were so 
blue; when Seraphina laughed it was 
like little bells tinkling in a summer 
breeze. There was nobody quite like 
Seraphina. And even the dreadful Blund- 
erbuss adored her. But adored her at a 


space fully thirty-six inches away: for 
one inch nearer, and Seraphina would 
have fainted, for the dreadful Blunder- 


buss was neither white nor golden nor 
blue-eyed. 

So the Fairy-Who-Maintains-A-Just- 
Balance-Among-Mortals fell to worry- 
ing about the relations between Sera- 
phina and the Blunderbuss. 

“This will not do!” said she in that 
tone of voice which works havoc with 
complacent mortals, and the first thing 
anyone knew, the havoc was at work on 
Seraphina. At the wave of the fairy’s 
wand, Seraphina’s golden hair grew 
gradually kinky and inky, her snow-white 
skin tanned brown, then black in hue, her 
sapphire eyes grew brown like dusky 
pools. But Seraphina was unconscious 
of the metamorphosis even when she 
looked into the glass; because, of course, 
she felt the same, and took it for granted 
that the way she was, was right! And 
that was the end of the matter. At least, 
it was the end until she went to school, 
and then it was the beginning of trouble. 
For twenty-six cold shoulders were 
turned on Seraphina. 

“Whatever has struck you all to act 
so absurdly?” cried Seraphina, stamping 
her slender foot, for she was not used 
to being snubbed. 

Twenty-six pairs of eyes stared straight 
through Seraphina, and twenty-six 
haughty voices coolly said: “Now isn’t 
this the limit? Another Blunderbuss in 
our midst!” 

Seraphina’s eyes snapped angrily. “If 
this is a joke, girls, I fail to see the 
point, for I don’t mind telling you that 
you're hurting me terribly. It’s positively 
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un-Christian of you to say I’m a E 
erbuss when you know perfectly the 
Seraphina.” 

“Seraphina!” giggled twenty-six } 
voices, “why, Seraphina would fa 
you came within a yard of her, you 
negro girl.” 

So then Seraphina looked at her 
and she simply couldn’t see a thin 
matter with it, because it felt soft { 
tcuch and she knew it was cool and 
and sweet. But it was very eviden 
something was the matter with he 
she was nearly dying of lonelines 
humiliation when the real Blund 
came along. Humbly, you know 
half afraid to come any nearer unt 
saw real tears dripping sadly down 
phina’s lovely dusky cheeks. Thij 
so unexpected a sight that the Bh 
buss did an amazing thing; she gat 
Seraphina into her arms and plar 
warm kiss right where the tears 
thickest and saddest. 

“You blessed adorable Seraphina,| 
you cry, honey child! I know e 
how you feel, you’re hungry all w 
down inside vou to be treated | 
human being. Well, here I am; 1’ 
man! T’ll love you! For I know t 
spite of your black skin and your 
kinky hair, you’re the same old Serai 
You're just girl, inside that dark) 
honey!” 

And Seraphina was greatly comf| 
so hand in hand she and the Bhi 
buss talked it over—the funny dr| 
absurdity of letting mere color mak} 
a chasm of difference: “Just as | 
son wearing a brown jersey dress ¢(¢| 
be as lovable and attractive as @ ]| 
wearing a white jersey dress!” said} 
phina. 1 

“Or as if a person who was. tl 
by the summer sun wasn’t as goo; 
person who stayed white in the ¢) 
summer,” the Blunderbuss added. | 

And the Fairy-Who-Maintains-/) 
Palance-Among-Mortals felt that @ 
ment number one had been such § 
cess that she would repeat it thi 
day. Whereupon there were three | 
erbuss snickering over the trag) 
surdity, and twenty-five snow-whit? 
turning twenty-five cold shoulder: 
deed the fairy grew so delighted wi, 
friendships among the Blunderbuss| 
she kept right on transforming ones 
white maiden daily into a jet-blacks 
until in the course of time ther! 
only one white girl left to turn | 
shoulder on the twenty-seven com! 
black ones. . 


But on the day when she, tot) 
made over, the fairy appeared | 
them all and said briskly: “Now 
dears, of course I can’t leave yo 
this, so I shall have to wave my? 
and turn you back into the colors} 


(Continued on page 869.) | 
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Vicinity 
Sy Henry G. Weston Situ 
ough the opening session of the 
rs’ conference came Sept. 8 it is 
w getting into full swing. A few 
‘ministers who are taking rather 
id trips are not yet back to their 
wut aside from these every one 
aned his desk and begun with all 
shining and oiled for action. 
interesting to notice how well 
the moderator is that these min- 
‘re filled to the first joint of their 
swith the good books they have 
id the reviving experiences they 
id. When he comes to that item 
‘docket designated “mention of 
-ead” his voice discreetly lowers 
speed quickens. Softly he men- 
e item; then waits for the small- 
‘tion of a second. Each has at 
1e book to mention but he has 
‘that he will mention it second 
of first. This will be better. 
‘aits that smallest fraction of a 
for another to speak. “No, there 
be none to be mentioned,” says 
lerator with much apparent sur- 
id relief that this milestone has 
ssed; and “the order of the day” 
heard. 
Rev. J. Madison Hare 


half of the regular time of the 
meeting of the conference was 
/an expression of the good will 
rother-members of Rev. J. Madi- 
‘e who, by the time this is in 
ill probably be in his new field 
ingdon, Pa., which by the way, 
y old field for him, for it was 
at he was born and grew up 
ing manhood. Dr. Hare came 
conference membership thirty- 
ars ago. In terms of astronomy 
gy that is not a very long time, 
ome of the members who were 
born in 1886 it is a moderately 
iod to look back upon. After 
‘cognition had been given of a 
the mafy rather significant 
tat had been related to his life 
© in Scotch Plains where he has 
ing the past eleven years, and 
ting to his other pastorates and 
r to his chaplaincy work, he 
iief response. At the time that 
Speaking Dr. Woelfkin was the 
nber of the conference present 
been a member when Dr. Hare 
O its life. On the rolls there 
three or four others. It is a 
té testimonial that the Hunt- 
hurch has called him back to 
his hands the sacred trust of 
of the children and grandchil- 
hose who were there with him 
was a boy. 
British Experiences. 


ive intention of the program 
had been to have this little 


Among Ourselves 


expression of good-will toward Dr. Hare 
and three announced speakers on va- 
cation experiences, and then impromptu 
remarks by a number of the men. Of 
course such a thing was utterly impos- 
sible. When a man has been observing 
life as he has traveled and studied and 
spoken in other lands than those fa- 
miliar to us, he needs time enough to 
present the picture with some degree 
of adequacy. Only one of the Speakers, 
Dr. Arthur Thomas Fowler of Brooklyn, 
responded. The others will be heard 
later. 

He gave a valuable running comment 
On numerous phases of British life and 
opinion, making the basis of it his per- 
sonal experiences while preaching in the 
Upper Halloway church in London, and 
elsewhere. On the whole his feeling was 
probably more optimistic than it was a 
year ago now when he returned from a 
similar trip. 

Plainfield Catholic Priest Generous 

A number of months ago, it will be 
remembered, the fine stone Structure of 
the First church of Plainfield, N. J., was 
almost totally destroyed by fire. Noth- 
ing but the massive stone walls them- 
selves remained standing; but, strangely 
enough these, including the graceful 
tower, were apparently not in the least 
damaged. Even the heavy. coating of ivy 
growing over the outside of the build- 
ing was uninjured, so completely did the 
walls resist the heat of the burning wood- 
work. 

Before the flames had died out the 
pastor of the church, Rev. Arthur Devan, 
had a caller in the person of the local 
Catholic priest. He had come to ex- 
press his wish that the church would ac- 
cept the use of a hall which he con- 
trolled, situated next to the church build 
ing. He stated that he had secured the 
proper authority for this action and that 
such would be made glad if the Baptist 
people should feel inclined to use the 
hall. It is a large and convenient hall 
and it seemed perfectly obvious that th 
invitation should be accepted. 

It was accepted. Pastor Devan and 
his people were informed that the in 
vitation was not intended to be effective 
for only the time being: but that it ex- 
tended over such time as might have to 
elapse before a permanent building was 
again ready. And so they have been 
meeting in the hall; and in spite of all 
of the efforts made on the part of Pas- 
tor Devan’s people to pay some sort of 
rental for the hall the Catholic authori- 
ties have consistently declined anv such 
thing. 


Maritime Baptist Convention 
By A. C. CHUTE 


The United Baptist Convention of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada recently 
held its annual meeting at Wolfville 
Nova Scotia, the seat of Acadia Unive; 
sity. There was nothing very exception 


al about this gathering, although it was 
certainly a good convention. But ordi- 
nary conventions are more productive 
of benefits than extraordinary, becaus 
there are so many more of them. The 
outgoing president was Dr. N. \. Mac 
Neill, and his successor is a layman, 
Howard A. Rice, of Canso, N. S. 

The customary devotional 
addresses were fine in character, deliv- 
ered soy Erof, J, I) Gilmour, of Mac- 
Master University, Toronto. An instruc- 
tive and stimulating address was that of 
Dr. W. H. Main upon the work of the 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
Dr. J. G. Shearer, general secretary of 
the Social Service Council of Canada, 
was listened to with closest interest. He 
commended Canadian Baptists for the 
sympathy and assistance they had given 
in the important work of the council. 


series of 


The public Home Mission meeting was 
represented by the superintendent of 
Home Missions, Rev. E. S. Mason, and 
by Rev. Lew Wallace, pastor at large. 
Emphasis was fittingly laid once more 
upon the fact that Home Mission activ- 
ity must be well sustained if other 
branches of denominational work are to 
be kept in a prosperous state. A new 
voice was heard from the Grande Ligne 
Mission of Quebec, that of Prof. L. A. 
Therrien of Feller Institute, and he 
assured for himself a hearty welcome 
when he next comes. Usually mission 
work in the Canadian West is represent- 
ed by a speaker of zeal and pungency, 
and this year the rule was observed in 
the speaking of Rev. M. L. Orchard, of 
Amherst, N, S. 

Foreign Mission Meeting 

The foreign mission meeting of Sun- 
day night was very long, as many as 
eight speakers appearing. But evidence 
of sustained interest was given in that 
the audience remained solidly to the 
finish. This was partly due, it should b« 
said, to the skilful management of Rev. 
H. E. Stillwell, who acted as chairman. 
Some of the speakers were missionary 
veterans, while others were fresh re- 
cruits. The two fields of Maritime Bap 
tists were represented, India and Bolivia. 
A third field is contemplated, and was 
under discussion at this convention. 
Africa being especially in view. Those 
who counselled delay prevailed for the 
present. 

A unique service for our people was 
held one afternoon when a house pur 
chased and fitted up in Wolfville for the 
use of our missionaries on furlough was 
dedicated to the object. Individuals and 
churches have taken a hand in suitably 
furnishing the home and making it com- 
fortable. The first to occupy it are Rev. 
R. E. Gullison and family who have just 
returned from India. Rev. W. S Ted- 
ford and wife, whose furlough is now 
closing, have had much to do in bringing 
what they would call “this compound” 
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into its present attractive and commo- 
dious condition. 

At this convention two promising 


young men were ordained, William H. 
Elgee, of Oxford, N.S., a recent graduate 
of Newton, and E. L. Curry, who grad- 
uated from Acadia last May, and who 
been appointed house-master at 
Acadia Collegiate Academy. At a Sun- 
day afternoon session in the interests of 
religious education, two persons wer 
gladly heard, Miss Marjorie Tralton, 
daughter of a former president of Acadia, 
and Rev. W. C. Machum, for half a 
dozen years employed by the convention 
in this work of religious education, but 
now resigning from that position. 

For the great work of our schools at 
Wolfville President Patterson spoke with 
power and persuasion. He showed that 
what he was more engaged in was a con- 
tinuance of the same Christian ministry 
which had occupied his previous years 
tor and as superintendent of West- 
A strong plea did he make 
He expressed the 


lq - 
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as pas 
ern Missions 
for the small college. 


profoundest conviction that the financial 
campaign Acadia is now pushing forward 
has awaiting it a triumphant issue. He 


ase 


EATON B. FREEMAN 


cited instances of liberality met with in 
his solicitations, such instances as give 
firm assurance that all the generous giy- 
ing of our constituency in the part is 
to be much outdone by what is to be 
realized in the very near future. 


Dedication at La Grange 
‘It was in the fall of 1919 that a group 
of fifty-four Baptists at La Grange, IIl., 
decided to reorganize themselves into 
a new church with a new name, con- 
stitution and officers. The new name 
adopted was the La Grange Baptist 
church. Directly following this the new 
body with resolute purpose decided to 
call a pastor. Accordingly a call was 
given to Rey. Eaton B. Freeman, just 


returned from France where he had been 


engaged in war service. Acceptance of 
the call involved the building of a new 
church edifice as soon as conditions made 
it possible. The new pastor arrived on 
the field in November, 1919. On Dec. 
10 the church appointed a building com- 
mittee and plans began to take shape 
for a new house of worship. After-war 
prices and general building conditions de- 
layed the work of actual construction 
for some time, but gave opportunity 
for further study of the plans. In June, 
1922, Mr. E. E. Roberts of Oak Park 
was secured as architect to draw up plans 
for the building. 

The work thereafter went steadily for- 
ward. In December, 1922, Dr. Benjamin 
Otto, superintendent of the Baptist Exe- 
cutive Council of Chicago, was asked 
to come to La Grange and assist the 
church in raising a building fund. The 
result of his efficient work was a total 
of approximately $50,000 in pledges 
covering a period of five years. On Dec. 
5th, 1923, the contract for building was 
awarded to the Van Sickle-Hilfer Com- 
pany of Oak Park. 


The building is of English Gothic de- 
sign. The construction is of Greendale 
brick and Bedford stone facings. It will 
accommodate approximately 400, includ- 
ing the choir. The total cost, exclusive 
of any equipment, is $60,000. This 
church is located directly in the drift 
of Chicago’s westward expansion and 
has a compelling challenge to meet in 
the next few years. Future plans call for 
a second unit for educational and recrea- 
tional purposes. This will be built on 
the ground now occupied by the old 
church building. At present and until 
this unit is built, both buildings as they 
now are will be taxed to their capacity 
by the Sunday school and other organ- 
izations. 

Sunday, Sept. 14, was a great day in 
the history of this new church organ- 
ization. The program arranged set this 
date as the time for dedicating the new 
building. The hour was 3:30 and the 
house was crowded to capacity. Eight 
ushers were kept busy handling the peo- 
ple who came to rejoice with the Bap- 
tists who had achieved so conspicuously. 
Visitors generally were enthusiastic in 
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their praise and congratulations 
Otto, superintendent of the Ex, 
Council, delivered the dedication 5 
His subject was “The Church, 
Dwelling Place.” It was a im 
message and went home to the’ 
of his hearers. Dr. J. H. Carst 
the Austin church, offered the ded: 
prayer. The choir was appreciat 
its high grade music. The pas| 
troduced Rev. Thomas Stephen; 
Oregon, a former pastor of the ¢ 
ganization. Mr. Stephenson cami 
the far west to assist in raising | 
to cover all floating indebtedness 
building, pews, pulpit furniture’ 
lights. In a simple, straightforwar, 
ner he presented the needs and 
for individual gifts. Cards were | 
and instead of the $10,000 asked f 
people gave in cash and pledges { 
Pastor and people are very happ 
the completion of their long-anti| 
plans. The church, though giving! 
ficially for current budget, missio| 
building fund, nevertheless added } 
ly to the pastor’s salary the s! 
$500. Here is a pastor and peopl 
believe in each other, love each 
and cooperate for the kingdom of | 
for whom this new building is lec 
dedicated. 


Southern California Ni 
By D. F. Estes 


The West Adams Street chu 
Los Angeles was recognized a| 
house of worship dedicated at a # 
held Sept. 14. The sermon was pri 
by Dr. J. W. Brougher, and the 4 
of dedication was offered by Rev 
C. Wright; the charge to the | 
was given by Dr. S. J. Skevingto! 
the hand of denominational felli 
was extended by State Secretaryk 
per. The church, which was orgl 
and held its first services in Ma 
now enrolled 102 members. The 
modious house which it occupi¢ 
built by the City Mission Socij 
a cost of some $32,000. Rey. {fi 
Weakland, formerly pastor at ? 
heads, N. Y., and also in tie 
of the evangelistic department | 
New York State Convention, has ¢ 
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his work as pastor of the new 
' Mention ought also to be made 
liligent and effective work done 
y weeks on the field, before any 
were held, by Rev. G. R. Carter, 
inteer field missionary of the City 
' Society, who has also acted as 
o the present time, but declined 
qe longer with them. The dis- 
out this church is rapidly grow- 
' 


filling with a good class of 
nd so offers good prospects for 
; of the church. Still more im- 
‘is it that the church starts out 
| evangelistic in spirit, fifteen of 
abership having been baptized 
_ few weeks. 
snjamin Goodfield has accepted 
/of the Santa Barbara church. 
formerly pastor of the Central 
.os Angeles, and has since been 
in his earlier home, Canada. He 
armly welcomed back to South- 
ornia. 
liver Cummings, son of Pro- 
‘mmings of Redlands University, 
te graduate of Newton, is be- 
nost enthusiastically and favor- 
work as director of young peo- 


on, 

os Angeles City Mission So- 
appointed F. H. Reinsch, Ph.D., 
student secretary at the south- 
ith of the University of Cal- 
‘Dr. Reinsch taught last year 
ids University, and is now on 
ty of the southern _ branch. 
300 students enrolled there this 
will find an interesting and 
eld. 

(Nelson Blake, late of Van 
alif., accepts the call of the 
Camarillo. Although there 
t time the congregations have 
“and seven have been baptized. 
zood prospect that he will re- 
amarillo his effective work in 
; the Van Nuys church, 


it Workers’ Conference 
School of Methods 


Rev. Joun M. Maxwetr 
vell-established custom of Ver- 
tists to have a conference each 
he beginning of the fall and 
tk. Since the reopening of 
academy at Saxtons River in 
onferences have taken place in 
iy buildings. The pastors and 
ok forward to the conference 
it receive much in suggestion 
tion. The speakers are select- 
ire and are representative of 
Work and interests of the de- 
Opening session on Monday 
pt. 8, Mrs. Helen W. Simonds 
Mrs. Isabelle Norwick Wood, 
*-President of the W. A. B. F. 
‘Save an address on, “Women 
© Path,” “Women” she said, 
Icial year must do more than 
is.” While admitting that 
rk was difficult, she said they 
fam and it must be put over. 
accomplish this was through 
/and the every-member can- 
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vass, through encouragement for the task 
by the successes of the past, and through 
cooperation in prayer. 

Prot. Woodman Bradbury, of Newton 
Theological Institution, gave an address 
On “Some Psychological Factors jn 
Preaching.” He stated four fundamental 
laws of psychology and showed how they 
are concerned with homiletic effort, The 
preacher needs a sympathetic insight into 
the mind of his hearer, since that new 
truth he wishes to impart can be appre- 
hended only as it is related to the ideas 
already in the mind of that hearer. The 
preacher wishes to make a permanent 
unpression, and so must strive to have 
his listener engage in some activity. 
Chis activity must be along the line of 
the new idea, the line the preacher de- 
sires. Finally, since only one thought 
can hold the center of consciousness at 
any given moment, the greatest benefit 
will follow the logical and psychological 
presentation of a single clear impression. 

At the close of the address, oppor- 
tunity was given for questions and con- 
ference. The questions asked showed 
an insight into the subject and a desire 
to know more of it. The conference 
made it clear that the pastors present 
desired to apply the iogical-psychological 
sermon to the salvation of souls and to 
the upbuilding of the kingdom. 


Tuesday morning there was a double 
session—one for women, led by Mrs. 
Wood; the other for men, led by Dr. 
F. A. Agar, who emphasized the need 
of spiritual life since methods will not 
take its place. He then tackled the non- 
resident member problem and outlined 
the plan which is about to be put in 
operation. He dealt at length on the 
office and work of deacons and deacon- 
esses. He advocated group stewardship 
as well as individual. The prize-essay 
plan for the dissemination of knowledge 
about stewardship was explained. <A 
frank and free discussion followed touch- 
ing all these items. It was evident that 
the pastors present favored some clear- 
ing-house for non-resident members lest 
these be lost te the kingdom. But it was 
doubted if churches and official boards 
were ready. Hence it is proposed to 
hold clinics for such. 

In the afternoon we had Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo for ninety minutes. He gave a 
Scripture message and interpretation on, 
“Witnessing, Beginning at Jerusalem” 
and then brought to our attention the 
situation as it exists today, especially in 
our field in Africa and India. He re- 
called how Portuguese and Dutch had 
exploited Africa and its people, how Bri- 
tain had entered the country and soon 
after that the gospel was given to it by 
the great succession—Moffat, Living- 
stone, Stanley, Henry Richards and 
Henry Richards Leslie. Because wh'te 
men have both cursed and blessed Africa 
there is now a double awakening, one 
of race hatred and the other a new spirit- 
ual quickening which is bringing many 
into the kingdom. In India there is a 
new phenomenon, a desire to hear the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. It is the mis- 
sionaries’ day in India. Doctor Lerrigo 
said that the church should keep the ideal 
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before her boys and girls and educate 
them. 

We will long remember the closing 
day “that great day of the feast.” Dr. 
A. S. Hobart delivered an address on 
“Soul Winning,” taking as his Starting 
point, “He that winneth souls is wise,” 
and called attention to the revised trans- 
lation, “He that is wise winneth souls.” 
By soul-winning was not meant member- 
getting, though that was important, nor 
soul-scoring, although that was some 
times necessary, but rather a soul won 
to win another soul. Not only good but 
good for something, Winning of souls 
is greater than saving them. The work 
begins with acceptance and baptism and 
g0es on to renovate and strengthen. 
Doctor Hobart advocated seasons of 
special meetings conducted by the pas- 
tor. These will serve a double purpose. 
They will enlist souls and they will keep 
the pastor in the evangelistic mood. 

Prof. Richard M. Vaughan of Newton 
Theological Institution gave an address 
on, “Evangelism and Education.” The 
speaker declared this to be the two-fold 
task of the Christian church. Evangel- 
ism is the heralding of the gospel, the 
making of disciples. Education is the 
symmetrical development of the whole 
personality. Evangelism is education on 
its Godward side, and education is evan- 
gelism on its manward side. Doctor 
Vaughan stressed the fact that man is 
incurably religious, and that the great 
need of today is a revival of religion. 
He mentioned four facts which need 
to be presented in teaching and preach- 
ing, namely, of God, of sin, of a Cross, 
and of an immortal life. The method 
of evangelism and education are related 
and there are several agencies in which 
these two are to the fore. The home, 
the pulpit, the church school and week 
day school of religion, our colleges and 
theological seminaries are such agencies. 
A genuine conversion brings with it a 
thirst for knowledge. The Bible is our 
most important study book. We need 
education to win men to Christ. 


A Cyclone in Burma 
an ie Der AT TA 

A cyclone struck Zigon last Monday, 
but the two school buildings and most 
of the others escaped, and I have seen 
the track of a miracle. There were 250 
on the compound at the time but not one 
was scratched, although from elsewhere 
in the town nine were taken to the 
hospital and many others injured. The 
cyclone went on the bias from one 
corner of the compound to the other. 
It came right up to the school house, 
full of children, and struck the road 
west of it. It lifted and jumped right 
over the building and came down among 
the trees on this side and twisted them 
as though they were weeds. A tinner 
who was patching roofing, wanted a 
broom to sweep off a piece of roofing 
and picked up a splinter which filled the 
bill very well, it was so shredded The 
cycloné went round the mission house, 
now almost finished, and broke down all 
the four trees in front of it, hurling 
them the other way. The two houses 
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the cook-house had their backs 
broken by big branches falling on them. 
[The preacher’s house and the pastor’s 
house both hit. The veranda of 
the former was crushed and the roof 
holed, and the latter was smashed down 


next to 


were 


at one corner, but no one was hurt 
although both were occupied. Saya Kya 
Yin’s house was unroofed on one side 


by the suction of the wake, and flew 
over the heads of the two lady teachers 


who were going to school a few min- 
utes late. They had to dodge down to 
escape; it took their two fine umbrellas 
along with it. Saya Kya Yin was sick 
in bed at the time, but two days later 


had the roof on, and there was but 


WC 

little rain those two days. A square 
or more of iron roofing flew across the 
school building and knocked the corner 
off another house. The only damage 


done to the mission house was the break- 
i three panes of glass and 
tearing down forty or fifty feet of spout- 


ing of two or 


ing, a loss of perhaps Rs.30 or 40. 
Fifteen large trees were stripped. Most 
Aey hy ae , orn pd es ae (6 pa Be 
of them will have to be cut down. The 
play-shed next to the entrance of the 


compound was pulled over out of plumb 
and quite a bit of the roof damaged. The 
total damage will be about 
Maybe none of it, for 
it created a new spirit toward the school. 
Everybody school to see 
if the 


to find it 


Rs. 500, and 
it isn’t all damage! 
rushed to the 
children 
flat. 
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When they found it 


A Permanent Income — 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Want. Ads 


Rev. E. W. White, D. D., well-known 
evangelist, will continue evangelistic work 
among churches in the Central West during 
the fall and winter. He will be glad to 
arrange meetings as early as possible. His 
address is 904 So. 3 St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Washington, D. C. The Kern Inn. Ac. 
commodations of a first class hotel at about 
one-half the cost. Very quiet, but down- 
town, near the White House. Garage on 
premises. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Edith Kingman Kern, 1912 Gee 
St., Northwest. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long 
experience including Dudley 
and Englewood, Chicago. 


: pastoral] 
ey Street, Boston 
Six years evange- 


listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 
Church Envelopes 8 cents per carton, 
weekly, printed. Loose $2.00 per M. Write 


for advance offer and all samples. 


or | Duf¢ - 
Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. ue 


Opportunity is offered to prepare for a 
most worth-while profession in an up-to- 
date school of nursing. Address Supt. 
School of Nursing, Kenosha Hospital 
Kenosha, Wis. 


scarcely touched they could hardly _be- 


lieve their eyes. As one staunch Buddhist 
put it, “Saved by the Everlasting God.” 
Others who we had never supposed took 
a thought about Christianity said they 
were beginning to believe. No wonder 
when they saw what the storm had done 
on both sides of the building and had 


left it untouched. There was no path 
around. It had to go over. The trees 
around it were untouched. 

Then on Wednesday morning, what 


a meeting of thanksgiving we had! We 
sang “Praise the Lord!” and every little 
voice had an earnestness and pathos in 


it that made our hearts glow. I read 
the last Psalm to them. Then I gave 
them the story of the stilling of the 


tempest on the Sea of Galilee. What a 
wonderful picture that is! Then as I 
painted the picture of the storm on Mon- 


day and put the Master in it—“And 
when the storm came to the A. B. M. 
school, Zigon, the Master said, ‘Over 
the top’ and over it went.” ‘The very 
atmosphere seemed charged with faith 
that morning, and I followed the op- 


portunity to the limit. The story of the 
Sea of Galilee had nothing on them and 
their experience. They had seen it re- 
peated on land at the A. B. M. school, 
Zigon, the fourth of August, 1924. I 
asked them to testify to their friends 
and parents what they had experienced. 
You could have heard-a pin drop as I 
led them in a prayer of thanksgiving for 
the deliverance, and every little head 
was bowed. Quietly and without a word 
(so different from the usual rush) they 
went to their classes, for they had been 
in the very presence of Jesus. 

You know how matter-of-fact I am 
and hard to move, but in the presence 
of all those little witnesses of a won- 
derful miracle, and having seen the track 


of it myself, my faith has never been 
so helped. No, not so much by the 
miracle itself, as by the children and 
the spirit of that meeting. 


Pacific Northwest Letter 
3y LeonArD W, RILEy 
Linfield College Opening 
Linfield College opened its doors on 
September 16 for its sixty-eighth suc- 
year of work. The registra- 
tion is up to the average of recent years, 


cessive 


which means that the capacity of the 
present buildings is well filled. The 
faculty is the largest ever employed. On 


Wednesday evening at the convocation 
exercises the new members of the staff 
were introduced and the address of the 
evening delivered by Doctor Marion E. 
Hollen, who comes to the chair of public 
speaking from the pastorate of the First 
Baptist church of Fullerton, California 
His subject was “Dividends.” The 
speaker at the first chapel service on 
Thursday morning was Doctor C. O. 
Johnson, pastor of the First Baptist 
church of Tacoma, Washington. Doc- 
tor Johnson has set a good example of 
interest in Christian education by vol- 
untarily attending this opening service 
and bringing a most helpful message on 
the subject “Making the Grades.” The 
first prayer meeting of the 


Vvear Was 


THE BAPY 


held on Thursday evening with 
C. L. Trawin in charge. Fully 35 
in attendance, the majority con 
of the faculty and students of ¢] 
lege. The outlook for the year j 
encouraging, especially so when 
and other conditions in the Nor 
are taken into consideration. 


Translations 
‘The members of the First | 
church of Everett, Washingtor 


lamenting the loss of their pasto: 
George M. Leigh, D.D., who passe 
on August 30. Doctor Leigh, he 
torates in several of our western 
and conducted evangelistic service 
many of our churches.’ They} 
services were conducted by Dox 
O. Johnson of Tacoma, assisted b 
tor J. F. Watson of Seattle. 
Word has been received of the 
of Doctor William A. Waldo at 
sonville, Florida. Doctor Waldo f 
ly served as pastor of the White 7 
of Portland and later as pastor 
First Baptist church at Corvalli 
was pastor of the First Baptist 
at Jacksonville, at the time of his 
which resulted from peritonitis 
an illness of one day. Doctor 
was sixty-six years of age and 
vived by his widow and three cl 
Church News 
The First Baptist church of Y 
Washington, on Friday evening 
tember 13, held a reception in he 
the second anniversary of the Des 
of the pastorate of Dector W. E. 
and as a welcome for Miss Bess 
Carmichael, their new director 
ligious education. Doctor Hen 
had the privilege of welcoming 
six new members during the fir 
of his pastorate in this church, ¢ 
during the second. The third yea) 
auspiciously. Miss Carmichael be; 
work on September 1. She is a 
of Illinois, a normal schoowme 
and also a graduate of the training 
in Chicago. She taught for some 
has had experience as superinten 
vacation church schools, and spe 
years as director of religious ed 
in the Delmar Avenue Baptist. 
of St. Louis, leaving that posit 
the present one at Yakima. | 
The registration for the Western 
ington Baptist Assembly reached 
of 364 besides 300 who came Ovi 
Tacoma on Monday night, whi 
observed as a_ special Tacoma) 
Director T. H. Hagen was well | 
with the results achieved at thi 
ering, | 
Since April 1, Doctor W.B 
East Side Baptist church, Portla 
welcomed one hundred new. m 
of whom only twenty-four were! 
by letter. | 
Rev. Walter L.- Riley hasmeco) 
four years with the Highland 
church of Portland. During thi 
367 new members have been f 
When he came the membership J 
It is now 478. The Sunday seh 
doubled in attendance and a nu 
new features have been added. 
Rev. W. H. Robbins of 
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as accepted the pastorate of the 
at Pendleton, succeeding Rev. 
1 G. Huling. 
J. C. Tibbits of Salem, Oregon, 
urned from a trip East, where 
gone to serve as vacation sup- 
the Emanuel Baptist church, 
Yew York. 
Idaho Items 

g the past year a committee 
‘d of the pastor, Rev. J. H. Dick- 
church clerk, and one of the 
sses of the First Baptist church 
ison, Idaho, kept close observa- 
their young people in order to 
9 which one belonged the honor 
g rendered the greatest service 
church. At a recent banquet, 
irvel Madson was selected for 
ignition and was presented with 
ailar gold piece by Mrs. G. L. 
an invalid who has been un- 
attend a church service for 
ears. This acknowledgment of 
ervice should prove an incentive 
er loyalty on the part of the 
‘ople of this church. 

church has recently been or- 
it Castleford, Idaho, which now 
embership of nearly fifty and 
y school enrolment of about 
red. Rey. William English is 
r. 
alter G. Smith, who has had 
our churches at Dubois, Camas 
erts, has resigned in order to 
his studies at Linfield College. 
of these fields there have been 
ns, baptisms and additions to 


Ison Jackson of Twin Falls, a 
e in Linfield College, supplied 
h at Filer during the vacation 
stor, Rev. E. E. Cox. 

ber of our church at Dubois 
ntly deciding to tithe, asked 
ivilege of assuming the mort- 
the church and paying it off 
tithe. If this example were 
followed by the members of 
st churches, there would soon 
re mortgages, 

Tourists in Oregon 


uly, 16,971 motor vehicles from 
s and countries were registered 
under the law providing for 
tration immediately upon en- 
State. These registrations 
every state in the Union and 
7€s of Canada, Mexico and 
The largest number of regis- 
is Of California cars, of which 
9,897 registered. It is inter- 
ote that there were ¢ight from 
Mf Maine and thirty-one from 
hio had 189 and Illinois 236. 
fation for the month of An- 
orted as being yet larger even 
or July, 
Campus Visitors 


nk Matthews, pastor of the 
Place Baptist church of 
former student of Linfield 

la graduate of the Rochester 
Seminary, Rev. Henrv W. 
€rsity pastor at Eugenc. Ore,: 
of Franklin College, 


ancl 


of the Rochester Theological Seminary 
and Rev. Birney S. Hudson, associate 
pastor with Doctor J. Whitcomb 
Brougher of the Temple Baptist church 
of Los Angeles, have been recent visitors 
to the campus of Linfield College. These 


brethren have been touring the coast 
while on their vacations. 
A Good Moderator 
Doctor C. O. Johnson was elected 
moderator of the Puget Sound saptist 
Association. He has taken his duties 


seriously and is now engaged in visiting 
every church in the association, with 
the expectation of having at least 1,000 
in attendance at the annual meeting at 
Shelton the second week in October. 
Doctor Johnson is telling the members 
of these churches that the work of the 
Kingdom is just as important as that 
of the fraternal organizations that they 
consider it worth while to attend at 
considerable expense of time and money. 
While engaged in raising funds for and 
actually erecting a $250,000 new build- 
ing, some will wonder how Doctor John- 
son finds time to visit these churches 
and the college as he has done. Some 


men, however, are not afraid of work. 


Rhode Island News 

The Eighty-first Anniversary of the 
Providence Association convened Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 10, in the Pleasant View 
church, Pawtucket, R. I. The Moder- 
ator, Rev. Horace H. Hayes, opened the 
morning session, introducing Rev. Frank 
L. Wilkins, D. D., who conducted the 
devotional service using as his theme 
“The Atonement and the At-one-ment.” 
The address of welcome was given by 
the pastor of the entertaining church, 
Rey. Maurice Dunbar, after which the 
church letters were read by the clerk, 
Rev. Walter B. Greene and an historical 
sketch of the Fourth church of 
dence was read by Rev. G. A. 
The annual sermon was delivered by 
Rev. W. W. Barker. his subject being 
“The Spirit of ‘Christ.’ Mr. Barker laid 
special emphasis on Christ's supreme 
trust in spiritual values. 

Dr. Wilkins 


the devotional 


Provi- 
Lamphere. 


chose as the topic for 
period of the afternoon 
“Prayer as Jesus Understood It.” The 
session of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety which followed was presided over 
by Mrs. C. B. Fisher. The advantages 
of organized efforts by the women of 
our churches. was presented by Mrs. 
Frank L. Wilkins. -Mrs. M. H. Oster- 
hout urged the use of missionary litera- 
ture and Mrs. C, E. Burr spoke of the 
importance of white cross work. Mrs. 
Mary R. Baker, missionary from South 
India, “India, the Land of 
Opportunities.” Every one of the na 
tive workers on the Ongole field is a 
tither, and almost all members of 
churches in South India are tithers. 
Rev. William Reid, general secretary, 
addressed the association at the state 
convention period, choosing as his topic 
“Religious Problems in Rhode Island 
Confronting the State Convention.” Mr. 
Reid called attention to the survey of 
our field made and published in 1923 
and made a plea for trained workers to 
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help in the challenging task of christian- 
izing the foreigners in our state. After 
the presentation of the work of the 
Anti-Saloon League by Dr. E. R. Clay 


pool, Dr. James E. Norcross of Arling- 
ton, Mass., delivered an address on 


‘ 


F Forces that \ iba ia 
loyalty, and 


which 
persistence, 

“Our Priesthood and 
Life” was the message brought by Dr. 
Wilkins at the evening devotions. En- 
couraging reports were presented by the 
various committees, the committee on 
benevolences reporting that $68,806.00 
had been raised during the year for the 
new world movement and other benev- 
olences, and that $252,898.84 of the 
$299,974.33 pledged for the five year pro- 
gram had been realized. Tt was en- 
couraging to from the report of 
the committee on the state of religion 
that 200 members have been added to 
the churches by baptism. The closing 
address was given by Rev. Austen K. 
deBlois, pastor of the First church of 
Boston, Mass., speaking on “The Chris- 
tian Church the Nation’s Hope,” Dr. 
deBlois urged the centralizing and com- 


were faith, 


the Separated 


note 


bining of our (Christian forces as the 
hope of civilization lies in the church 
and in the church alone. 

The officers elected for the coming 


(Continued on page 868.) 
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FOR YOUR CHURCH 
Your Church can use from $50 to 
$500. Any live organization in your 
Church ean quickly and easily raise 
it selling Messenger’s 1925 Script- 
ure Text Calendars. Churches the 
country over have been doingit for / 
years—so can you, Over 3,000,000 gi : 
Calendars sold last year. : banger 
THIS CHURCH NEEDED MORE 
“Enclosed jind draft in payment for Calendars, 
Send me another order blank as Iwant to order 
some more. Thisiscertainly helpfulto a Church 
desiring to raise money.” —Signed V. H., Illinois 


Pian Endorsed by Ministers 
Ministers everywhere endorse our successful plan a3 a 
dignified method of raising money for the Church. 
Write nearest Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. Today for plan 
and prices on Messenger’s 1925 Scripture Text Calendars. 

7 For 12 Years Produced by 
MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


314-324 West Superior Street Chicago, Mlinot« 
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The Master 


By J. WESLEY JOHNSTON 


In this book Dr. Johnston has given 
the Christian world an abiding insight 
into the soul and purpose of Jesus 


Christ. 


Price, net $1.25, postpaid 
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“Between Us” 
| “Kicks and Kompliments” might be a 
better heading for this column than “Be- 
twen Us.” And we would adopt it were 
the ‘kicks’ more and the compliments 
less. The Baptist almost merits the 
sinister suggestion contained in that 
verse of the Bible, “Woe unto you when 
all men speak well of you.” In the past 
eleven months only six ‘kicks’ have been 
registered while during the same period 
the compliments have come in by the 
score. We do not solicit ‘kicks’ and yet 
we would rather have a man take THE 
Baptist regularly and complain than not 
have his business. We can stand any 
amount of criticism if accompanied with 
cash. Send in your ‘kicks, kompliments 
and kash.” We will do the rest. 
{ Here is a sample of the numerous 
compliments that come to our desk every 
week with cash: “Of course I love to read 
Tur Baptist and admire its editor ‘much- 
ly.’ The man who wrote that is one of 
our successful pastors in a state just east 
of Illinois. Here is another from a big 
business man in Rhode Island: “I want 
to coneratulate you on the paper which 
not only I, but my family, enjoy very 
much.” Two or three weeks ago we pub- 
lished a few general statistics which re- 
flected seriously upon the efficiency of 
the church as a going institution and 
there came a very sharp rebuke from an 
eastern pastor who taunted us with the 
question, “How do you know?” and sug- 
gested that all such statements should be 
carefully edited. Of course we agreed 
with our critic and asked him to supply 
us with correct figures. 'We have not 
heard from him yet. 
| This is for pastors only. When I 
was a pastor Tue Baptist and Missions 
did not get the support I ought to have 
given them in my program. Of course 
I was sympathetic but not systematic. I 
read Tue Baptist and Missions but did 
not call attention to them enough from 
the pulpit and in the bulletin. It was 
through the activity and ability of the 
young woman appointed as representa- 
tive of Tur Bartist and Missions in my 
last church that ten per cent of the mem- 
bers were secured as subscribers. 


(Continued from page 867.) 
year are Rev. Samuel D. Ringrose, mod- 
erator, and Rev. Walter B, Green clerk 
and treasurer. 

Approximately 135 church officers en- 
joyed and benefited by the church offi- 
cers’ council which was held in the 
Cranston Street Roger Williams church 
of Providence on September 14th. This 
Council was under the auspices of the 
state convention and conducted by Dr. 
F. A. Agar, church efficiency expert of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
Ways and means for the promotion of 
an. efficient church were ably presented 
by Dr. Agar. Those who attended are 
unanimous in their expressions of the 
inspiration and help received from such 
a Council. 

The First Italian church of Providence 
rejoices in the coming to its pastorate 
of Rev. Francesco Sannella. He comes 
from the First Italian church of New 
Haven, where he did a very effective 
work, and the church looks forward with 
great anticipation to the future under 
his leadership. 

Rev. John Stewart has resigned his 
pastorate of the Norwood church due 
to the failing of his health and is now 
in Orlando, Florida, where he hopes to 
regain full strength and vigor. The 
wishes of his many friends in Rhode 
Island go with him. 

A very successful pastors’ institute 
was held in the First church, Provi- 
dence, September 15-16. The Monday 
sessions were devoted to a presentation 
and discussion of an efficient church by 
Dr. F. A. Agar. The suggestions and 
methods given are being formulated into 
a church program, by Rev. William Reid, 
state secretary, and will be presented 
to the ministers’ conference when com- 
pleted. 

Two addresses of great inspiration and 
value comprised the Tuesday morning 
session. Dr. P. H. JJ. Lerrigo spoke 
on Baptist world missions, dealing with 
the administrative work of the foreign 
society. He showed how the spiritual 
character of the churches was reflected 
in the sacrificial spirit in the men who 
go out from them to minister in for- 
eign lands. Rev. William A. Hill pre- 
sented the ‘missionary education pro- 
gram of our denomination and its im- 
portance in the work of our churches. 

Evangelism was the keynote of the 
afternoon session. Professor Richard 

Vaughn’s address on “Education and 
Evangelism” was so impressive those 
present requested that it be printed. Rev. 
York A. King brought the session to 
a close with a conference on Evangel- 
ism which was helpful and inspiring. 

About seventy-five ministers attended 
the Institute and a spirit of sympathy 
and enthusiasm was evidenced through- 
out the two days. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 852.) 

The North Dakota State Convention 
is being held at Jamestown this week. 
The program is rich in good things and 
reveals careful preparation for a great 
meeting on the part of the program com- 
mittee. In addition to the local men 
and women who appear we find the 
names of Dr. H. F. Stilwell, Mrs. H. E. 
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Goodman, Edwin Phelps and Dr, 
Petty who represent the larger int 
of the denomination on the pre 
Rey. O. L. Swanson of Assam spezg 
the foreign missionaries. 

The program in Kansas called f, 
teen associational meetings betwe: 
middle of August and early in O 
Secretary J. T. Crawford attend 
of them, accompanied by a te; 
speakers consisting of Miss Lucy 
er, returned missionary from Indic 
W. N. Rishel, state secretary of 
ature, J. Franklin Day, repres 
Northern Baptist laymen, and Dr 
mann Smith, the new president | 
tawa University. They report th 
series of associational meetings } 
many years. President Smith re 
a cordial welcome all over the sta 
response to his earnest messages ; 
number of young people register 
life service. 

There has been a real need a 
mont academy ever since the school ’ 
opened in 1921 of the new dor 
which was dedicated Sept. 11. T 
ercises were held in Fuller Hal 
the Principal John B. Cook, pre 
The address of the occasion was 
by Dr. Paul D. Moody, presid 
Middlebury College, who spoke o1 
ucation and Character.” The cost 
building and its furnishing was som 
over $81,000. This amount wa 
scribed by friends of education a 
been paid in for the most part. 
200 pupils are enrolled. The act 
rolment reported last week was 18 
W. A. Davison, state secretary ¢ 
mont, is president of the board c 
tees. 

“The Christian Life Program” 
title of a senior manual for all 
young people recently issued joi 
the department of religious educa 
the Publication Society, the depé 
of missionary education of the Bi 

Education, and the B. Y. P. U A 
a suggestive and constructive pa 
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Our Stand 
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ed to help young people’s groups 
local churches to plan their work 
2 year with a view to enlistment, 
g and service. THE Baptist takes 
-e in commending this manual to 
; and to leaders of young people 
churches. It is by far the best 
f work done for our young people 
he tidal days of enthusiasm when 
re for Service” was the popular 
e and “Christian Culture Courses” 
| the lines of study. The manuals 
» bought at 15 cents a copy from 
blication Society. 
| a recent book by Gustav Frens- 
tled “Village Sermons by a Novel- 
ypleton & Co., the following quo- 
s good for preachers who build 
s: “I usually choose my text in 
ning,’ he says, “and turn it over 
nind. First of all, I take the text 
its ancient setting and plant it 
own life and in our own time. 
t, so to speak, saunters up and 
he village street once or twice 
ughtful eyes and meditative mind. 
mes accustomed to the village, 
to feel at home in it. Next 
s I set to work in earnest. I 
§ it were, in my shirt sleeves. 
swift runner, I warm up to my 
nd, as I write, I deliberately ad- 
rtain definite people—Farmer L., 
M., P. the workman and so 
By noon I realize that my work 
what I intended it to be. The 
which should have stood up- 
pes to one side. It needs beauty 
n to balance it. So I set up 
affolding, make a new division. 
uch to begin with was the in- 
yn often becomes the first head. 
write my sermon, throwing my 
eart into my task. And so I 
my sermons are firmly rooted 
l life, that each of them has 
! amount of strength, a certain 
) quicken and inspire.” 
(Continued on page 872) 


Fair and Warmer 

ontinued from page 862.) 

d the Lord God to give you. 
now, who wants to be changed 


ould you believe it? There was 
ind! Then Seraphina said gent- 
it’s all the same to everybody 
pe you'll keep me till the twen- 
h, good fairy, because I can’t 
link of losing dear Blunderbuss. 
N SO wonderful to me, and she’s 
as nice as anyone I ever knew! 
tter of fact, I really wouldn’t 
inever turned me white again— 
ust as human and just as jolly 
“aS-everything-else when I’m 
vhen I’m white! 
niled the Fairy-Who-Maintains- 
lance-Among-Mortals, “then I 
‘I must change you first, Sera- 
that you can influence your 
Other friends when they be- 
te again and are inclined to 
a 
“Oh!” “Oh!” echoed from 
chagrined maidens, “don’t 
we've learned our lesson yet, 
Why, when you have your 


eyes shut you can’t tell whether a per- 
son is black or white!” 

The fairy smiled sadly. “What I want 
you to do the rest of your lives, my 
dears, is to keep your eyes open and 
still not notice whether a person is black 
or white.” 

“We will!” said Seraphina solemnly. 

“We will!” “We will!’ “We will!” 
echoed Seraphina’s devotees. So the 
fairy waved her wand, and instantly there 
were twenty-seven snow-white maidens 
and one black Blunderbuss. But always 
there were twenty-seven pairs of hands 
held out affectionately toward the pair 
of black hands, and twenty-seven pairs 
of feet to walk homeward beside the pair 
of black feet; and they all lived happily 
ever after. 

Do I need to tell you that the English 
teacher read that story to the class, and 
that the influential Angelina saw herself 
in Seraphina? So that twenty-seven pairs 
of startled eyes looked at the wistful 
Rosabella and wondered how it really 
would feel to have black cheeks and be 
scorned for it! Twenty-seven hearts felt 
guilty, and twenty-seven heads hung 
down in shame. But from that dav on- 
ward it was decidedly fair and warmer in 
that school, and there really was no 
Blunderbuss scholar as far as snobbish- 
ness went and delicate disdain and de- 
liberate superiority. For they had 
learned the greatest Christian lesson—. 
that “of one blood the Lord God made 
all the sons of man for to dwell on the 
face of the whole earth.” 


William Lyon Phelps 
(Continued from page 859.) 

an extra series of lectures in New Haven 
which were open to the public. He 
writes each month an article for Scrib- 
ner's Magazine, under the same caption, 
“As I Like It.’ In the Ladies’ Home 
Journal recently he has been saying some 
very interesting things on “Human Na- 
ture in the New Testament.” He is the 
author of more than twelve volumes of 
critical essays. He has edited for the 
use of university students countless vol- 
umes of what we are prone to call the 
classics. He knows his Shakespeare, his 
Chaucer and his Marlowe exactly as well 
as any Oxford scholar who has spent his 
life with the English dramatists of earlier 
days. Mr. Phelps is as conversant with 
the writers of the eighteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries as he is with the works 
of Conrad and Kipling. He is able to 
judge all of them with wisdom. 

“When boys come and tell me they 
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want to devote themselves to writing,” 
said the professor, smiling at my next 
question, “I always try to encourage 
them. Even if the novels which everyone 
»scems to want to write are never pub- 
lished, self expression will do the writ- 
ers good. Sometimes I think the reason 
men and women all want to write books 
is because declaring yourself an author 
places you apart from the herd at once.” 

At this juncture it was enlightening to 
the interviewer to look at the hundreds 
of modern novels in this library. “Growth 
of The Soil” lay side by side with Mar- 
garet Widdemer’s latest effort. At this 
literary mesalliance the sophisticated 
might smile, 


For me it was only an- 
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other proof of the catholic taste of this 
remarkable man. When Professor 
Phelps sits down with a new novel he 
judges it in its relation to life. Good 
characterization failing, he enjoys action. 
If the book has neither the emotional 
strength of Hardy nor the panoramic 
view of life taken by Balzac, Professor 
Phelps smiles at the sentiment, the whim- 
sicality or the platitudes expressed by 
its author, recognizing a certain intrinsic 
worth in each of them. Here again his 


excessively healthy standards make him 
capable of understanding the require- 
ments of the average novel reader. 
Heights are exhilarating. Yet can we 
abide on mountain tops forever? Depths 
after they have been sounded become 
pce) No normal man or woman 
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tires of real beauty. We do tire of 
filth and vulgarity. Unless we ourselves 
are innately and deplorably vulgar. 


“Nothing to do.” How characteristic 
it was of the man to be so considerate 
of an interviewer, when he had almost 
every moment pledged to the returning 
eraduates and departing students, as well 
as to men of literary inclinations. Suc- 
cessful people always find time to do 
one more thing. It is the persons of 
affairs who reply to letters, who have 
time for appointments, and who courte- 


ously place their free moments at the 
disposal of others. It is not necessary 
for them to magnify their duties, to talk 


impressively of their correspondence, of 
the distinguished people they have met. 
The truth is they are too untiringly in- 
dustrious | to be bothered by the addition- 
al task of forcing their importance upon 
their chance acquaintances. 


William Lyon Phelps is a remarkable 
man. He is a successful man likewise. 
His opinions on modern authors, be they 
dramatists, poets or novelists, have more 
weight with the American reading public 
than the assertions of any other critic. 


We trust him. We know that he has 
sanity. We know that he will not rush 
off at a tangent and extol the talents 


of an author whom no one honestly 
can understand. He keeps our feet on 
the ground, although Aldous Huxley, D. 
H. Lawrence and Joyce hope to keep 
them in the mire. Professor Phelps is 
courageous enough to see merit in a 
Pollyanna story. He knows that if you 
are helpful, kindly and human, that you 
go further and fare better than if you 
are supercilious, cavilling and detached 
from the herd. It is the human note 
that counts. William Lyon Phelps re- 
sponds to that first of all. Then with 
dynamic conviction, the contact made, 
he calls upon us to do the task near 
at hand to which we are summoned by 
our inner sense of duty. Small wonder is 
it that Professor Phelps occasionally 
stands in well known New Haven pul- 
pits and preaches very effective sermons. 


“Good-bye” he said heartily,” “Come 
again. Come in any time. We shall 
always be glad to see you. I have plenty 
of time. Not much to do.” He smiled. 
Mrs. Phelps, whom I suspect of being 
a perpetual hostess, smiled likewise, a 
trifle more enigmatically. Rufus Phelps 
smiled broadly. It had been a distinctly 
interesting afternoon for the 
interviewer. America’s best known critic, 
and how divinely American. He knew 
where he stood, in the light grey suit 
and dark tie. He would never be fooled 
by frankensteins or frankincense. Pseu- 
do-geniuses and purveyors of gold bricks 
would never be daring enough to trouble 
him a second time. If he were to read 
your first novel he would be generous, 
as long as you wrote sincerely. But 
if he found too many paragraphs of 
verbiage he would not tell you they were 
sublime literary expressions. He would 
say “Bunk” with a cheerful twinkle in 
his eye. You would then realize to your 
sorrow that often in criticism the com- 
mendation is justified by the effort. 

—The Boston Transcript. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SOWE 
Lesson Text, Mark 4:1-9, 
Golden Text, Mark 4:14, 


Jesus was a master of illustratio: 
discovered the value of human in 
and used it in all his teaching and pr 
ing. There are no abstract philose 
in the gospels. Truth is clad in ] 
spun and great principles of actio 
colored with all the tints of a sunse 
this account there is an exhaustle 
terest in the gospel narratives. I] 
parable of this lesson Jesus pointe 
in a simple way the resistances t 
gospel and the reception of the gos 


Resistances 


In all salesmanship  instructio: 
word, resistances, is much used. It: 
the attitudes of mind the salesman 
meet in prospective customers as 
raise objections to the thing he 
sell them. In this parable Jesus 
the resistances which the gospel 
meet as it is presented to men. 
first resistance mentioned is fou 
the part of what would now be- 
“the hard-boiled customer.”  Sla 
not elegant but expressive. Jesu: 
ferred to describe this type by the 
trodden path through the wheat fie 
any rate the gospel made no impr 
upon this customer because he was 
boiled. The second type is supe 
He buys readily enough but it is 
to collect from him. He makes his | 
with enthusiasm but never pays i 
is easily converted but there is not 
to him either before or after hi: 
version. It would be well if thi: 
would develop a real resistance. 
there would be hope of depth an 
bility. The third type is preoc 
Too many interests conflict. The 
man can not win his exclusive att 
The gospel cannot get a chance 
cupy the whole field. The cares 
world, the deceitfulness of riches a 
lust of other things compete wii 
gospel with the result that nothing 
to full fruition. 


Reception 


But there are always some wh 
without resistance and they are 
spiration to the salesman. Trutl 
finds its reception in the minds of 
who are neither hard-boiled, sup 
nor preoccupied. The ground is 
the soil is deep, the land is preparé 
the seed is therefore destined to 
and produce a harvest. That is tl 
ference between the rich young rul 
Peter. Peter received the word of 
into an honest heart and becan 
leading disciple; the young man t 
neither hard-boiled nor superficié 
preoccupied, and the gospel did no’ 
to fruition in his life. The failures 
in the parable were not due to th 
or the sower but simply to the s 
Christianity has failed to win the 
to the way of Christ after ninetee 
turies we shall find the causes 
failure suggested in the parable | 
sower. 
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J. M. P. Smith, John A, Earl, W. L. 
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and many others which space forbids 
ig. What the college contributed to 
ce these leaders it still contributes. 
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Des Moines University is just about 
to launch a campaign for a material in- 
crease in its permanent funds for en- 
dowment. More of this later. -In the 
meantime we hear -that the enrolment 
this fall is the largest in the history of 
the college. President John W. Million 
has won the hearts of Iowa Baptists. 


President Emory W. Hunt after a 
strenuous year of work in the adminis- 
tration of affairs at Bucknell University 
went away into the wilds of the Province 
of Quebec far from the roar of traffic 
and out of reach of a post office where 
he could be absolutely quiet without the 
interruptions of telephones and visitors. 
He returned the other day full of vigor 
and ready for another big year of work. 
More than 1000 students are enrolled in 
the various departments of the univer- 
sity. 


Denison University has an atmosphere 
all its own. Nothing reflects the spirit 
of a college like the enthusiasm and loy- 
alty of the alumni. We met two former 
graduates of this excellent college the 
other day, and when Denison was men- 
tioned faces were wreathed in smiles and 
conversation was immediately turned 
into a channel which kept the flow of 
speech moving between the high banks 
which crown the campus of the school 
at Granville, Ohio. The opening of the 
college this year is up to and beyond all 
expectancies. 


Dr. Erdmann Smith of Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Kan., is the right man 
in the right place. The trustees were 
exceedingly fortunate in securing so soon 
after the retirement of Dr. S. E. Price a 
man for president with the personality, 
culture and administrative ability of Doc- 
tor Smith. Kansas Baptists have opened 
their hearts to him, and wherever he 
speaks in churches, at associational 
gatherings and under the auspices of 
business men’s organizations and educa- 
tional councils he is heard with enthu- 
siasm. Here is a man who will build 
upon the foundations so well laid by hi 
predecessor a superstructure worthy of 
the base. 


The extent to which the trend of short- 
cut education runs js demonstrated in a 
report that comes to our desk that 1568 
young people have just registered at the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. Six 
hundred and fifty of these are residents 
of Chicago enrolled in the evening schoo! 
while 900 are resident pupils in the day 
school and represent every section of the 
United States and many foreign lands. 
The purpose of the courses of-study is 
to equip for service as pastors, pastors’ 
assistant, evangelists, directors of reli- 
gious education, home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and other forms of definite 
Christian work. 
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ganizations provide 
cent participation. Doane Academy offers 
for preparatory and belated stu- 
dents. The Conservatory of Music features 
complete musical training and fits for teach- 
ing, 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 869.) 


Dr. Carlos M. Dinsmore, executive sec- 
retary of the Indiana convention has 
been laid aside for a number of weeks 
by illness. The executive committtee has 
granted him a leave of absence for a time. 
C. S. Dearborn, one of the everyday 
laymen of Indiana and a prominent mém- 
ber of the first church, Indianapolis, is 
helping out gratutiously and graciously 
in the emergency. It is the hope and 
prayer of the host of friends of Dr. 
Dinmsore that he will soon return to 
his work fully restored. 

We are in receipt of the S. Dakota 
Baptist Bulletin which is the souvenir 
program of the convention held in Madi- 
son, S. D., Oct. 1-5. It is as fine a bit 
of printing as we have ever seen. With 
the eye and taste of an artist the editor 
lias arranged printed matter and illustra- 
tions with such skill as to make the 
bulletin worthy of a place on the book 
table with the best of literature. The 
program is also rich in the subjects and 
speakers who bring messages of inspira- 
tion. We note the names of South Da- 
kota leading laymen and pastors and in- 
terspersed are such names of visitors as 
Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Dr. W. P. Cran- 
nell, Dr. Frank Peterson, Dr. A. C. 
Hageman and the editor of THe Baptist. 
The editor of Tue Baptist, however, is 
anable to keep his engagement on ac- 
count of pressure of work in the office. 


S. Dakota Baptists are to be congratu- 
lated on ‘having such a splendid leader 
as Dr. S..P. Shaw. 


Two sons and both of them Baptist 
ministers is the proud record of Dr, 
and Mrs. J. Whitcomb Brougher of Los 
Angeles, Calif. On Sept. 11 a largely 
representative council met at the call 
of the Temple church, Los Angeles, to 
consider the advisability of setting apart 
James Whitcomb Brougher, Jr., to the 
gospel ministry. Under the direction of 
Dr. S. W. Cummings the examination 
of the candidate was conducted. His 
statements . covering his conversion, 
Christian experience, call to the min- 
istry and views of Bible doctrine were 
unanimously accepted by the council 
as satisfactory and it - was voted to 
recommend to the church that he be 
ordained. Dr. James A. Francis preached 


Prayer 
By Tuomas Curtis CLARK 


ENY me, life, the prize of gold 
And fame’s alluring gleams, 
Then, if you must, heart’s love 

withhold, 
But leave to me—my dreams! 


the sermon, Dr. O. P. Gifford gaveh 
candidate the right hand of fellowl 
and Dr. S. W. Cummings gave il 
charge. It was eminently fitting & 
the father of the young man shill 
offer the ordaining prayer. James Vi 
comb Brougher, Jr., graduated from | 
lands College last June and has enté 
one of our theological seminaries 1 
fall. He took high rank as a dell 
and public speaker while in college. | 
Russell M. Brougher, pastor of the | 
church, Paterson, N. J., is the ¢ 
son. i 

When a minister who had preach! 
very impressive sermon during a thu} 
storm was requested to have it pr} 
he wisely answered that he would 2 
ply with the request if the thunder s™ 
could be printed with it. That was? 
feeling as we read “The Women 0? 
Bible,” by Isabella Reid Buchanan, ! 


lished by the Colwell Press, Minnea'l 
The book is a suggestive study 0} 
women of the Bible designed for q 
use. The author is original, terse, 
grammatic and packs into tabloid } 
what others spread over volumes. | 
yet one misses in the printed page) 
indescribable charm which accomph 
the lectures when given by Mrs. le 
anan in person. i 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Dr. George Durward Adams, pastor 
of the Calvary church of Yonkers, N. Y., 
will soon move into the new parsonage 
which has been built at a cost of $20,000. 
The manse is a corporate part of the 
entire church plant which when 
pleted will consist of auditorium, 5Sun- 
day school building and parsonage all 
blended together in architectural unity. 

The Southern Baptist Convention an- 
nounces the election of Dr. J. W. Cam- 
mack to the office of corresponding sec- 
retary of the Education Board. Dr. 
Cammack is widely known having been 
for a number of years associate editor 
of the Religious Herald and for the past 
twelve years secretary of Baptist Educa- 
tion Board of Virginia. 

In closing his ministry with the First 
church of Fresno, Calif., Rev. Thomas B. 
Frizelle was the recipient of most gra- 
cious resolutions passed by the congre- 
gation in recognition of his work. He 
goes to the Emanuel church of Long 
Beach, Calif., which has an aggressive 
people and a modern plant with every 
expectancy of a long and successful min- 
istry. 


The fall work at the First church, Oak 
Park” il. “Dr.=Carl (DieGase.spastoruis 
opening up with the promise of one of 
the greatest years of spiritual progress 
in the history of this remarkable organ- 
ization. Large congregations greet the 
pastor, the Sunday school under the 
vigorous and able management of Gor- 
don Shorney, supt., is addressing itself 
in a fine way to the problems involved 
in the religious education of the young, 
the brotherhood led by the new presi- 
dent, Herman A. Groth, has original 
plans to make this department one of 
the most active and progressive in the 
life and work of the church, and all the 
other organizations which number more 
than thirty are keyed up to a symphony 
of service which will add much to the 
harmonics which characterize this people. 

Now we can deport Firpo. He has 
made $750,000 to be distributed among 
various highly enterprising and exceed- 
ingly valuable citizens. He is ready to 
go home no doubt. So let’s deport him. 
The fight itself was a complete demon- 
stration of P. T. Barnum’s theory. And 
isn’t it queer how these fights always 
result in a way which contributes directly 
to the financial interest of another fight? 
Wills is not entitled to a battle with 
Dempsey, having whipped a soda clerk 
who could beat biscuits if a good cook 
showed him how and it did not require 
any boxing skill. What a money-maker 
the Wills-Dempsey fight will be! The 
prestige of the white race will hang in 
the balance. If Dempsey loses, all will 
be lost, including honor. Seats will be 
at top prices, the sure-thing gamblers 
will reap an enormous harvest. This 
prize-fight game certainly beats running 
a gambling hall in Aelaska! 


coln- 


Dr. Howard B. Grose, editor of Mis- 
sions has recently made a careful and in- 
teresting analysis of the year book of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for 1924. His analysis shows the gain 
in membership to be the largest of any 
year on record, bringing the total num- 
ber of members in the United States to 
a million, a fourth of which is 
boys. The increase of the number of 
men and boys in Bible classes brings the 
aggregate total up to nearly ten million 
for the year. The work of the associa- 
tion in foreign lands, the growth of its 
material resources, the army of athletes 
enrolled in physical culture classes, the 
extension of education, cultural and vo- 
cational,—all reveal a tremendous fore> 
of activities organized and utilized for 
the benefit of the young men and boys 
of America. 


nearly 


D® MARTIN WALTER TWING rep- 
resents the Illinois State Convention 
on the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
He is a graduate of Brown University, 
’83, and of Rochester Theological Semi- 


nary, ’86. Shurtleff College conferred 
the honorary degree of D. D. upon him 
in 1900. Dr. Twing is a member of the 
board of trustees of Shurtleff, a member 
of the board of manazers of the Hudel- 
son Baptist home, and a member of the 
board of managers of the Illinois Con- 
vention. He was president of the IIli- 
nois State Convention for two years and 
served for several years as chairman of 
the apportionment committee. For ten 
years he was pastor of the First church 
of North Tonawanda. Since 1896 he has 
been pastor of the First church of Alton, 
Ti. 


| 
| 
: 


Dr. Frank O. Belden, pastor! 
church, San Diego, Calif., is preac| 
series of popular Sunday evenin| 
mons entitled “Sermons in §loj 
Here are some of the subjects: “J 
a reason,” “Best in the Long Run, | 
Master’s Voice,” “Fifty-seven Vari 
“Eventually, Why Not Know?” | 

A farewell reception was given | 
and Mrs. Charles Durden on the oc 
of their leaving Galesburg for the| 
work in Bloomington, Ill, whei 
Durden began his pastorate with thf 
church, Oct. 5. Four hundred | 
were present representing every d| 
nation in town to show their gq 
and to express the high regard in) 
the departing guests are held } 
citizens of Galesburg. 

Rev. Lee Roy Bobbitt having f| 
his three months engagement wi 
Moines University in the special} 
to build up the current and pert 
financial resources of the institut) 
gan on Sept. 1 his new work as} 
of the First church of Iowa Falls} 
ranks among the best churches ol 
and has the rare privilege of mini 
to one of the largest summer assil 
in the country. 


The friends of Colorado Wi 
College are rejoicing in the com 
of the president’s house, which is) 
beautiful colonial building. The | 
for this house was provided fort 
the estate of Mr. and Mrs. For! 
the First church, Denver, Colo. 1 
the summer months the heating ji 
the college has been overhauled if 
entire building is in very fine shi 
large section of the campus has bf 
into lawn, which adds very mucho 
beauty of the college grounds. Ri 
tion for the opening of the pres¢ 
sion shows more than one-third iff 
in college students over last year 


Youngstown, Ohio, one of th 
steel centers of the country, is fm 
a very prominent place in the @ 
atlas. In other words, Youngs 
on the map. Rev. R. E. Willia® 
eloquent Welshman, has recently’ 
church, the Wilson Avenue, im tt ¢ 
cation of a pipe organ, the gift | 
First church. Open-air preaching® 
phasized. Pastor Joseph Lloyd f 
Calvary church reports a membetl 
over 600 and constantly growing. it 
Himrod Avenue church a quiet, «4 
work of real progress goes on une 
leadership of David Morris, past!) 
of these churches are equipped WE 
buildings. Missions among the if 
speaking people are not neglecte’ » 
Baptist has before announced ths 
building which is in course Of ct 
tion for the First church. In the 
time services are held in the ¥. 
building, where large congregatil® 
the big gymnasium every Sunda 
A. C. Archibald is pastor. 


er 11, 1924 


friday evening, Sept. 26, the Uni- 
| church, Minneapolis, Minn., gave 
- delightful reception in honor of 
yastor, Frank Jennings, and _ his 

In spite of a very stormy eve- 

large company of members and 
‘gathered. The work is progress- 
lendidly under the leadership of 
| Jennings. 


First church of Watertown, N. Y., 
inate in the coming of the pastox, 
1y L. Brown, who leaves James- 
N. Y., after five years of very suc- 
‘ministry to the First church there 
r to accept the unanimous call of 
fatertown church. During this 
the giving of the church has 
1 and 360 new members have been 
d. Dr. Brown will begin his new 


n Oct. 19. 


following clipped from the East 
ton State Bulletin is intended 
g-winded preachers: “Make no 
es. If you have the Lord’s mes- 
eliver it; if not, hold your peace. 
hort prefaces and introductions. 
ur best things first and stop be- 
mm get prosy. Do not spoil the 
: for dinner with too much thin 
Leave self out of the pulpit, and 
sus in. Preach the gospel, and 
Lord defend you. Do not get ex- 
Too much water stops. mii! 
and too much noise drowns 
Empty vessels ring the loudest. 
is not shot. Thunder is harm- 
rhtning kills. Do not scold the 
Do not abuse those who come 
ch because the lazy ones do not 
Have a good time with those 
attend, and the others will hear 
d turn out to see what is going 


‘eal question in Japan today ac- 
‘to Mr. S. Saito, National Secre- 
the Y. M. C. A. is not immigra- 
Ss or earthquakes but Jesus Christ. 
‘at need of Japan is Christ and 
pel. Mr. Saito, who is a Baptist 
‘influential member of the Bap- 
rnacle in Tokyo, with his wife 
fee, Sakata, also a Baptist and 
the Mabie Memorial School, 
this country were guests at a 
10n Sept. 23 given in their honor 
J. H. Franklin in New York. 
itroduced by Dr. Franklin Mr. 
oke most appreciatively and en- 
cally of the aid rendered by the 
f this country and expressed his 
‘specially to the Baptist people 
ica for their sympathy and help. 
‘e soul searching days in Japan. 
9 referred to a recent communi- 
om a friend stating that on Sept. 
meeting of Japanese Christians 
knees confessed to God their na- 
is for what Japan has done to 
d Korea. This meeting is typi- 
hat is taking place throughout 
ntry. Mr. Saito denied the 
against missionaries displayed 
2 of the radical newspapers, 
d that Japan welcomes our mis- 
The missionaries in Japan are 
(@ great service to the Kingdom 
pecially at times of international 

| Such as have arisen recently. 


j 


Rev. George Elton Harris, pastor of 
the Calvary church of Kansas City, Mo., 
was recently honored by the ministers of 
that city by being elected president of 
the ministerial alliance which includes 
the ministers of all evangelical denomi- 
nations. 


FIENEY PETERSON, a member of the 

law firm of Kimball, Peterson, Smith 
& Peterson at Council Bluffs, Ia., was 
president of the Baptist Laymen’s Coun- 
cil for Iowa in 1921, and in 1919 of the 
Iowa State Convention. He is a member 
of the board of trustees of Des Moines 
University and has been a member of the 
board of managers and executive com- 
mittee of the Iowa Convention from 
1920 to 1924 inclusive. Recently he was 
chairman of the building committee hav- 
ing charge of the erection of the new 
$85,000 edifice just completed in Coun- 
cil Bluffs. The Iowa State Convention 
is represented by Mr. Peterson on the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
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875 
The Temple church, Chicago, has 
called Rey. F. G., Sayers, of Freeport, 


lll, as pastor Tue Baptist is not in- 
formed at this writing whether he will 
accept the call. He has done a remark- 
able work at Freeport. 


For brevity cut to miscroscopic dimen- 
we have never received any so 
short in the way of a report of an ordina- 
fon! as) ,this:. § “Dorman,.C. F.—In the 
First Baptist church, Windsor, Vt., 
Sept. 26, 1924. Moderator, Rev. William 
A, Davison, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. John M 
Maxwell. Sermon by Dr. W. A. Davi- 
son. Other parts by Chaplain, Rev. Rob- 
ert Ball, Rev. George Pomfrey. and Rev 
J. M. Maxwell.” 


Sions 


We are informed on reliable authority 
that it is quite safe in spite of the dis- 
turbances in China for missionaries on 
furlough to return and for new ap- 
pointees to sail. Dr. J. H. Franklin says: 
“We are grateful for our ability again 
to give encouraging news to the relatives 
and friends of our missionaries in China. 
and we are sure that many in the de- 
nomination are remembering very 
prayerfully their representatives in the 
disturbed area of the Far East and the 
work to which they are related.” 


Dr. Frank A. Smith, secretary of mis- 
sions, and Rev. C. S. Detweiler, superin- 
tendent for Latin North America, left 
New York Sept. 24, on a three-weeks’ 
tour through the principal cities of 
Mexico, where the Home Mission So- 
ciety has a work. They visit the semin- 
ary and boys school in Saltillo, and 
spend a few days in Mexico City, Puebla. 
and in Tampico, in the last named of 


which they will convey the fraternal 
greetings of Northern Baptists to the 
National Baptist Convention in Mexico. 


There are a number of important ques- 
tions connected with the Home Mission 
Society’s missionary policy which they 
will study while they are on the field. 


The Illinois convention opens at Gales- 
burg on Monday evening, Oct. 13, in a 
joint session participated in by the 
Women’s Society of Illinois and the Pas- 
tor’s Union. Mrs. H. E. Goodman and 
Carl E. Milliken will make the principal 
addresses On Tuesday morning the pas- 
tor’s union will continue its sessions with 
Dr. H. O. Rowlands telling what he 
would do if he could live his life over 
again and Dr. Peter Wright of New York 
giving an address on allowances and pen- 
sions for retired ministers. Tuesday 
afternoon the convention proper will be 
called \to order by ‘president M. W. 
Twing. We note that Dr. Johnston 
Myers will give an address at this ses- 
sion and in the evening Herbert Hines 
and Frances Stifler will bring the ’rouse- 
ments! In the sessions that follow on 
Wednesday and Thursday the hours are 
enriched by the presence on the prograni 
of Dr Henry Alfred Porter of St. Louis, 
Dr. W. E. Chalmers, Philadelphia. Di 
Edward Raffety, Chicago, Dr. C. A 
Brooks, Chicago, Dr. John Y. Aitchison, 
Chicago, and Dr, J. C; Robbins. New 
York. Tue Barttisr will be represented by 
the editor 
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HE LACKED THE PUNCH 


For the Knockout Blow 


THE BAP] 


is the record written by the newspapers over the ambitions of many a man who in 
all other points was considered a winner. 


Do Northern Baptists Lack the Punch? | 


All weekly church papers published in the North including three states which have | 


a weekly paper should be winners, but they lack the necessary punch on the part of | 
the denomination to put them in the winning class. They are all losers so far as sup- | 


port by subscriptions in proportion to the number of people in the denomination is 


concerned. 


Ten Per Cent 


Of Northern Baptists would be a modest proportion of our people who should sub- | 


scribe for a weekly Baptist paper, but if we take the 1,250,000 members of churches 
in the Northern Convention as the basis of this reckoning we shall find that less 


than ten per cent of them take a weekly Baptist paper. 


Who Lacks the Punch 


to knock this situation out? 


Well, let us not go into details on that matter; but let everybody who has any pride 
in his denomination and especially the pastors get busy and see to it that at least 


ten per cent of their members subscribe for The Baptist. 1 

1q 

} 

Montebello, Calif., reports the ordina- On Sunday, Sept. 21, Dr. A. H. C. The Board of Managers of The A 
tion of Edward Taylor by the First Morse celebrated his twelfth anniversary ican Baptist Lublication Society, it 
church of Whittier, Calif., on the recom- as pastor of the first church, Denver, regular session held on Sept. 24 gig 


mendation of a council of thirty-three 
delegates representing fourteen churches. 
Mr. Taylor goes to China under the com- 
mission of the China Inland Mission. 


E. O. Sellers, director of music in the 
Baptist Bible Institute, New Orleans, 
la., called at the office of THe PBartisi 
on his way back to work after a summer 
in the North. He since writes that the 
institute opened its seventh session with 
an enrollment of nearly 200 students rep- 
resenting ail southern states and six for- 
eign lands. 

Dr. J. W. Hoyt, pastor of the Belden 
\venue church, Chicago, has been on the 
sick list for several months’ and is now 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Mich. 


The members of the church have rallied 


absence of the pastor with fine 
work. The board of dea- 
cons has secured the pulpit supplies for 
the summer thus relieving the pastor ot 
all worry on that account. Good congre- 
vations have been the rule, large prayer 


in. the 
lovalty to the 


meetings and generous giving have 
marked the emergency. At a recent 


meeting of the church the pastor was 
voted a leave of absence until such time 
as he feels able to resume the work 
In the meantime every Sunday previous 
to the service of public worship a specia' 
prayer meeting is held at which the re 
covery of the pastor is the chict petition 


Colo. Plans are in progress for the erec- 
tion of a new, suitable and modern 
church edifice, for which a site has been 
purchased and plans have been partially 
drawn. 

To those who seldom or never go to 
church, who think that the church is a 
Waning institution, it may sound rather 
strange to hear that the increase in ‘the 
number of contributors who use envel- 
opes, in making their offerings to church 
expenses, has forced the makers of 
church collection plates to make a larger 
type of plate. This new plate is 13 
inches across and 2% inches deep, the 
largest collection plate so far offered 
churches. 


McLEAN, F. 


MINNEAPOLIS BAPTIST MINISTERS QUARTET—A. C. SMITH, J. H- 
JENNINGS, H. VERNON 


General Secretary Gilbert N. Br 
leave of absence for a year, beginnig 
Oct. 1, 1924, that, free from the IM 
of official cares, he may more iif 
recover his health. i 
The Baptist ministers’ quartet | 
hame of a new musical organizatl 
Minnesota. At the state convent® 
be he'd in Detroit, Minn., Oct 13-1 
quartet will ake its first appearan}| 
fore a representative Baptist au@l 
The members of the quartet are 
McLean, Calvary; Frank Jennings 
versity; Arthur C. Smith, former 
Brainard, Minn., and Howard A. va 
Judson Memorial. 
(Continued on page 893) | 
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The Christian Life Program 


[.L us what to do and how to do it,’”’ is the 
‘allenge of young people’s organizations in 
irehes to their leaders. The Christian Life 
i1 is the response of the leaders to the cha]- 
The leaders are the official representatives of 
rtment of religious education of the Amer- 
ist Publication Society, of the department of 
jy education of the Board of Education of 
ithern Baptist Convention and of the Baptist 
People’s Union of America. In a booklet of 
ie pages the organization, activities and dyna- 
ithe program are set forth. Seven distinct 
yactivity are suggested under the topics, or- 
’n or uniting for the task, Bible study or dis- 
| the task, missionary education or facing the 
iwardship or paying for the task, evangelism 
ing for the task, community service or meet- 
| local task, recreation or mixing the task 
| element of play. The purpose of the pro- 
50 enlist the largest possible number of young 
or definite Christian service, to train them for 
‘fie tasks undertaken, and to keep them busy 
erative effort for the welfare of the church 
imunity, 


} 

‘arefully planned blue print of organization 
/e the problems of young people’s groups in 
itches, the Christian Life Program leaves 
(to be added. It covers everything but the 
hat gives tone and character to any program 
us activities. Evangelism is stressed wholly 
/ganizational side. One reads the manual in 
( light on the meaning of evangelism or its 
} Or what evangelism aims at except the 
general statement, “the seeking of other 
0ple for Christian living.” That phase ex- 
s Capable of revealing a real dynamic, but so 
Jhristian living is associated with the mere 
value of abstaining from card-playing danc- 
) S0ing to the theatre, there is need for a 
‘ and description of Christian living which 
t with larger dimensions and more positive 


Mary education is another fine phrase found 


|anual of the Christian Life Program. But 


| 


again we search in vain for the definite object of mis- 
sions. It is probably the thought of the builders of 
the program that the aims of Christian missions: at 
home and abroad will appear as the educational pro- 
cess progresses. And yet we can not suppress the 
wish that the great object for which missions are or- 
ganized and supported might have been more Tully 
and clearly defined in the manual. The presentation 
of a real need with dramatic force is often the best 
appeal to the sympathies and substantial assistance 
of those who hear and see the need in this way. It 
Seems to be assumed all through the handbook of the 
Christian Life Program that our church young peo- 
ple are ready to be organized for evangelism, mis- 
sions, stewardship, Bible reading and community 
service when the fact is that masses of our young 
people do not know the meaning or appreciate the 
need of these things. 

And yet the handbook reveals a careful, intelligent 
and honest effort to make a constructive contribution 
to the solution of the problems that perplex most pas- 
vors with reference to the organization and work of 
their young people. It has one decided advantage 
over all previous programs inasmuch as it presents a 
cooperative effort on the part of three denomina- 
tional agencies to correlate their activities in their 
approach to young people’s groups in our churches. 
A sustained and organized attempt by any group of 
Christian young people in a Baptist church large or 
small to carry out the Christian Life Program can not 
fail to bring encouraging results. 


The Artful Alibi 


A LETTER lies before us as we write. It is an 
alibi without the artfulness which usually char- 
acterizes this evasive thing. The letter bears the 
signature of a Baptist preacher who has been un- 
fortunate as a pastor. Having served a number of 
churches for very brief periods he now finds himself 
without the hope of receiving another call. He 
wields the rawhide of an undressed alibi and excori- 
ates the churches because they do not recognize his 
divine call to preach. Not for a single moment does 
it dawn upon his consciousness that he is shifting 
responsibility and dodging the real his 


cause of 


re Tee 
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failure. Had he taken careful stock of his own per- 
sonality, equipment and work he doubtless would have 
found the real Achan in the camp. But the raw 
alibi was ready at hand and he used it to cover a 
situation for which he himself is almost wholly to 
blame. 


The alibi is the footman who covers the tracks of 
the man who fails and shields him from the criticism 
which he justly deserves. Few men are honest and 
courageous enough to accept the cold logic and serious 
implications of personal failure. Building up alibis 
and exploiting themselves most loudly when failure 
is most imminent is a fine art with many people who 
steadily refuse to face the stern truth that alibis are 
usually pious frauds. We have sometimes wondered 
about David driven to the wall by the courage of a 
prophet and forced to face his crime if there was 
not just the hint of an artful alibi in his confession 
when he cried out, “Behold, I was brought forth in 
iniquity and in sin did my mother conceive me.” At 
any rate it suggests the power of the alibi in human 
nature to drive a man in his best moments to seek 
for some scapegoat upon which he may lay his sins. 

Circumstances may aggravate our failure, and men 
in whom we have trusted may contribute to our mis- 
fortune; but after all is said and done the bitter fact 
remains that the alibi is a subterfuge, and we are 
forced to face the sun-clear logic that failure in any 
enterprise in which we engage is primarily our 
failure. The successful man seldom uses an alibi to 
account for his success. Self-made men are legion 
und many of them worship their own creator; but 
self-marred men are scarce. If a man is marred the 
defects are.attributed to someone else. The artful 
alibi is always handy for the man who is too cowardly 
to face himself and too dishonest to acknowledge that 
personal failure is due to his own lack of the elements 
necessary to win success. But the man who 
bravely carries his own load and cheerfully accepts 
his full responsibility for success or failure is every 
inch a man, and while what is called failure may 
overtake him he will face it with an honest and fear- 
less countenance and refuse to take refuge under the 
artful alibi. 


The Narcotic Drug Traffic 


YINCE the war and largely due to the war and to 
’ the commercial greed to make money out of the 
impulse on the part of nerve-shocked nations to 
drown consciousness with a drug, the narcotic drug 
trafic has grown to huge proportions all over the 
world. Plants from which deadly narcotics are 
manufactured have been cultivated intensively and 
extensively until today the narcotic drug traffic is a 
menace second to nothing that imperils the manhood 
and womanhood of the nations. 


_A new and unequalled opportunity has come for 
the expression of American opinion for the control of 
this traffic. A world conference is to be held in 
Geneva in November looking toward the complete 
suppression of the cultivation of opium beyond the 
need for medical and scientific purposes. This is the 


THE BAP{ 
| 


famous “American policy” which the Hon, S) 
G. Porter persuaded the league of nations to 
President Coolidge has appointed three An; 
delegates to this conference, one of whom ig |, 
Charles H. Brent. | 


These delegates should be supported in their } 
to stem the tide of the narcotic drug traffic 


backing of the churches in America. While th’ 
eral Council of Churches has repeatedly Voice 


is believed to be the unanimous judgment of } 
ican Christianity on this matter, it is now the }} 
have that judgment reaffirmed through resoj 
passed by ministers’ meetings, women’s i 
groups, Bible classes, young people’s societir 
similar organizations. Such resolutions exp) 
the conviction of tens of thousands of local cont 
tions will be highly valuable. The Federal (j 
of Churches will serve as the receiving and foy 
ing agent for these resolutions, 105 E. 22nd St! 
York. No particular wording or form of resy 
is suggested. The greater the variety the more 
tive the resolutions will be. The one essential 
that each resolution should contain is the requit 
the adoption of effective measures for the tota» 
pation of the plants from which narcotic drts 
manufactured except as they may be needed for 
cal and scientific uses. | 


Holding Our Enthusiasm 


T takes faith and imagination and _ visic 
worthy work to keep enthusiasm up to blool 
The tendency of a task oft-repeated is to tee 
spring out of the heel, put a cataract on | 
and leave a crick in the back. In other wok 
lose the fine sense of childlike wonder and expt 
when we fail to fill our job with the fancies tit 
born of an active imagination. Faith is then 
siasm as well as the assurance of things hopl 
and the expectancy as well as the conviction ofh 
not seen. Enthusiasm looks like foolishness? 
man whose days are in the yellow leaf, and opi 
is a Species of insanity to men who have los t 
resilience and hope. Men who are engaged i! 
ing people in the organized attempt to reach if 
levels of Christian life and service have speci! 
to hold their enthusiasm. The disappointmes 
so many, the failures so frequent, the obstae 
formidable, that the heart loses its rhythmi! 
the eye its kindly lustre, the soul its exuberan! 
ity, and religious leaders are tempted to setthd 
to the senescent pace of men who are old ba 
time. ‘Except ye be converted and become ¢? 
children ye can not enter into the kingdom oft 


siasm,”’ 
a 


yr dl, 1924 


land magnificence do not make 


igreat. To be really an outstand- 
icess, a sin must be disguised 
rtue. Once identified, labeled 
iby its right name, a sin loses 


(an half its power. It can achieve 
1s only by remaining under an 
| name. 
\is reason we are spared a weary 
wesome search. We need not 
ite the classic instances of men’s 
their worst, for the very fact 
. recognize them as such proves 
/7 have lost their initial influence 
bn. Our first impulse, as we 
| the darkest sin in the universe, 
plore the horrifying corners of 
2ndish lust at its lowest. Brutal 
is delight in another’s suffering, 
demonic pursuit of one’s basest 
: of cruel wantonness in 
jand laying waste, or those deli- 
iviltries which combine callous 
bity with deliberate and ingenious 
nts in exquisite selfish designs— 
lings throng our minds as we 
juid sin’s blackest achievements. 
very fact that these things throng 
is betrays them. Such sins are 
or what they are, and are 
for what they represent. They 
}ome classic because men every- 
nite in abhorring them and com- 
hem. The darkest sin in’ the 
i seems at first glance like a 
jocent thing with a glint upon 
h that looks like beauty. Therein 
‘fiendish subtlety. That is the 
, 4 sin to succeed. The prime 
o is the art of disguise. More 
» down to soul’s death at the 
la demure and pleasant smile 
ymgte unpretentious wistful little 
fever succumb to the combined 
those brutal vices whose names 
ie but whose nature we 


le Depth of Dante’s Hell 

¢ you discovered that a glance 
“ord-index of the Bible reveals 
and its opposite virtue as mak- 
he most considerable body of 
involved in the entire collec- 
‘entioned more often than any 
contrasted more often with 
ponding virtue, it wins its way 
‘tance by sheer bulk in the Old 
\w Testaments. Suppose you 
\at when Jesus, Master of the 
immed up his teaching in what 
il his two commandments, he 
th of them directly at this sin, 
mised that obedience to these 
‘tes would constitute fulfillment 
\w and the prophets. Suppose 
| Sin is revealed with unmis- 
lainness as the root of the root 
‘lL Suppose that the one irre- 
| bar to God, the one barrier 
ayers cannot overleap, the one 
 hrough which the human spirit 
| erce toward God is this same 
e you found that the most 


BY BERNARD GC. CLAUSEN 


ipRe artist needs a background 
upon which to paint his: picture 
and often the background is dark. 
“The darkest Sin in the Universe” 
is such a background against which 
the writer paints Love with all the 
skill and appreciation of a true 
artist. The message herein given 
is always timely and never more 
than now. It will richly repay 
any one who takes the few min- 
utes required to read the article. 


Fe ae ee 


widely quoted chapter in the Bible, the 
final summing up of the abiding things 
in the philosophy of Jesus, named this 
sin as the chief enemy of man, and its 
opposite as the greatest of all things that 
last. Suppose you discovered that when 
Dante’s imagination constructs his hell, 
he can find no depths too low for the 
fiendish creatures who sold themselves 
to this hateful thing; that Olive Shreiner 
in her magnificent modern 


the agonies of outcast life, the blasted 
victims of this sin. Would you not be 
eager to study this viper, to describe his 
markings, to reveal his habits, and to 
spare mankind from any more unneces- 
sarv writhings under his pitiless attack? 
His aliases are legion. He calls him- 
self according to his best advantage. 
He narades often as patriotism: he wears 
the guise of enthusiasm; he boasts some- 
times that he is the original lover of 
high ideals and the sworn enemy of all 
that is lower; he sometimes assumes the 
air of culture, rants about his keenness 
of intellect which makes it impossible 
to impose on him; and at his very worst 
he has been known to use the disguise 
of uncompromising saintliness, which 
cannot abide near guilt without contend- 


ing for the things of faith. But what- 
ever his masks, those who once know 
him can usually detect the malicious 


subtletly of his devilish devices. His 
proper name is Hate. We may call him 
by his common title’ Distrust. He is 
the darkest sin in the universe. 
Distrust Defeats Prayer 

When Jesus announced the summary 
of his code within the scope of two com- 
niands, he wasted no words naming or 
defining sins. But he did his best to 
persuade men to love—love God, love 
fellowmen—and we are left to conclude 
that the greatest sin he knew ‘anything 
about was the sin which violated every 
implication of his love-laws, by hating 
and distrusting. If we are not yet con- 
vinced, echoes from almost every sen- 
tence of his conversation can be used 
for evidence. From every theme he finds 
himself working back toward his central 
message of love. He is talking one day 
about prayer. He is attempting to ac- 
count for men’s confessed failures to 
get through to God in praver. He in- 


visions of 
spiritual truths places in the midst of 


The Darkest Sin in the Universe 


sists first upon a confidence in God 
himself, as the very starting point of 
Prayer. But he does not stop here. He 
explains that the men who claim to 
trust God, but distrust their fellow-men 
are unquestionably wrong in their claims. 
He demands that before we attempt the 
form of praying, we forgive, we recon- 
cile, we purge our hearts of all remem- 
bered wrongs, all festering rancor, all 
smoldering hate. “Suppose you are 
praying, and in the midst of your prayer 
you remember a brother who has some- 
thing against you, (Ah, how often prayer 
leads to exactly such recollections) stop 
praying, and find your brother. and make 
it right with him. Then come back and 
pray. For if you distrust or hate, prayer 
will be a futile mockery.” So spoke our 
Jesus, who knew the secrets of com- 
munion with God. He knew that distrust 
defeats prayer as nothing else does. 

The capsheaf of scriptural comment is 
the message of that beloved hymn of 
ecstacy, that paean in praise of the Chris- 
tian quality of life, Paul’s thirteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians, the psalm to love, 
favorite of generations of Christians: 
Here hate is dethroned by the enthrone- 
ment of love. Here trust becomes beau- 
tiful as you watch it against the back- 
ground of suspicion. Here the manners 
of the friendly. life are exhibited and 
the trophies of kindness are displayed, 
and the climax of the symphonic motif 
is reached in that final verse, which 
groups in an eternal triangle of abiding 
hope and all three 
of them the opposites of distrust. 

The faith here named is not a blind, 
unreasoning blunder of innocence, nor 
is it the ability to believe something 
you know to be impossible. It is simply 
a friendly confidence in God. It is all 
you know, plus a cordial determination 
not to condemn the universe until it 
is proved guilty. It is the capitalization 
of the results of what we are sure are 
our best moments, as opposed to the 
conclusions of what we know to be our 
worst moments. It is the tabulation of 
the experiences of previous ventures in 
faith into a willingness to venture yet 
again. 


The Absurdity of Faith 

If this seems like a difficult demand 
upon the incredulous human mind, I can 
call attention to a significant fact. At 
9:30 on Sunday night, a thousand radio 
sets tuned in to station WFAB and lis- 
tened. They were tuned to receive some- 
thing which nobody can explain, with 
utterly inconceivable powers and impli- 
cations, and which must yield to the 
first attack of logic. Yet you tuned in 
and waited. And you heard. You know 
that there is something in it, because 
the results have come. But I caught 
you in the absurdity of an act of faith, 
when you sat there waiting and turning 
that dial. Any man who can trust a 
universe of mystery for an inexplicable 
sermon out of the miles of darkness, 


=< 
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waiting Sunday night after Sunday night 
for it to come in, and yet finds it im- 
possible to give God a chance to prove 
himself by a decent experiment in listen- 
ing in, deserves and receives my sym- 
pathy. 

The 
hope, says Paul. 


second of the lasting things is 
And hope is nothing 


more than trust in tomorrow. Without 
it the fabric of civilization is ruined 
Every worth-while life is a lite of hope, 


ror only hope makes il possible to invest 


one’s efforts in a result which one can 
not himself enjoy. The hope of “The 
Covered Wagon,” and ‘“Vandermark’s 


Folly,” and “The Hawkeye”; the hope 
of Fulton and Morse and Steinmetz; the 
hope of Johnny Appleseed who pioneered 
the new West and planted apple orchard: 
wherever he went, knowing that he could 
never pluck their fruits, but knowing that 
somebody else would be glad when they 
found shining apples on green boughs; 
the hope of the men who plan schools 
and work for and lay out 
rows of oaks—this is simply a genial con 
fidence, a friendly trust in tomorrow. It 
results in the “substance of things 


good roads 


hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen £3 

The Climax Virtue 
‘Last and greatest in the trinity of 


Paul’s abiding things is his climax vir 
tue—love, charity, friendliness—toward 
fellowmen. It is nothing more 
ious than this same friendly trust 
we are determined to exhibit toward God 


myster 
W hich 


and toward tomorrow, leveled now at 
those about us. Never did we need it 
more than now. Race and sectional pre 


judices, castes and cliques, are dividing 
us into self-conscious groups of hate,and 
suspicion. 

Carl Ewald in his book, “My Little 
Son,” tells of an evening when his boy 
came home boasting of his part in the 
hounding of a Jewish boy who had ven- 
tured into their circle of fun. Ewald 
began to explain about the tradition and 
treasure of Jewish life, about Moses and 
\braham and David, and Jesus. Then 
they started out together, father and 
son, to search in the dark streets for the 
Jewish lad, hoping that they could find 
him and tell him they were sorry. They 
baffled, but the lesson of 
the search had burned itself on the 
mind of Ewald’s boy. 

That night, as the father and mother 
stood over their sleeping son, he seemed 
fretful and nervous, wakeful and rest- 
less. The mother said, “Carl, I am afraid 
our little boy is sick!” 

Ewald replied, “Don’t worry, mother. 
lt will be all right. I know what is ail- 


came home 


ing him. I have just inoculated him 
against the meanest disease in the uni 
verse!” 

Smite then this foulest sin in all the 
category of men’s vices. Lord, I be- 
lieve—help thou my unbelief! Lord, |] 
hope—help thou my gloom! Lord, I 


love—help thou my distrust! 

Do you know the world is 
a little bit of love? 

Everywhere you hear them sighing, for 
a little bit of love. 

For the love that rights a 


dying, for 


wrong, 
a blow, and dares a song; 
They have waited, O so long, 
a little bit of love. 


Take te) 


For 


One Day in a City Minister’s Life 


ie would be an easy matter to describe 

an imaginary day’s program, full of the 
varied engagements which fall to the lot 
of a city minister; but, as it 
me, it will be much more interesting and 
illuminating if I your readers 
with a recent actual day’s work, without 
elaboration, embroidery, or embellish 
ment of any kind. 

I think that the particular day I am 
about to describe will be sufficient in it- 
self to dispel the more or less prevalent 
hallucination that, except for his Sunday 
services and some weekend preparation 
for them, a minister has little or nothing 
to do. All days are not alike, but to the 
conscientious minister each one 
offering handfuls of faithful labor. 

On this definite day, then, I was awak 
usual at 7:45 a. m 
Ovel 


seems to 


present 


comes 


ened as Breakfast 
and prayers three-quarters of 
an hour Having read rapidly 
through the daily paper, I retired to my 
study at nine o'clock, and spent some 
time in reading. In the early forenoon 
a messenger called on some church busi- 
ness, which required immediate attention. 
When he had gone, I sat down to my 
desk to prepare the monthly notes of my 
congregation for the printer—usually a 
four-page publication. Next, I read over 
the report of a charitable organization, 
in view of a speech which I was adver- 
tised to make at the annual meeting later 
in the day. 


were 
later. 


setween one and two o'clock I dined 
and dressed suitably for the afternoon’s 
engagements. At 2:30 1 opened the meet- 
ing to which I have referred with prayer 


The Day’s Work 


aL anybody happier because you passed 

- his way? 

Does any one remember that you spoke 
to him today? 

This day is almost over and its toiling 
time is through; 

Is there any one to utter now a kindly 
word of you? 


Can you say tonight, in parting with the 
day that’s slipping fast, 

That you helped a single brother of the 
many that you passed? 

Is a single heart rejoicing over what you 
did or said? 

Does a man whose hopes were fading 
now with courage look ahead? 


Did you waste the day or lose it, was it 
well or poorly spent? 

Did you leave a trail of kindness or a 
scar of discontent? 

As you close your eyes in slumber do you 
think that God would say 

You have earned one more tomorrow by 
the work you did today? 


—Edgar A. Guest. 


| 
| 
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and made a short speech bearing) 
work of the society. 
| 


; 
When the meeting was over, | 


the car to the infirmary, where Ij 
two patients belonging to my co} 
tion, for one of whom, a little |; 
a broken leg, I tied up a balloon!| 
braced the opportunity of speal) 
many other patients in the warc 


Thereafter I called on sever) 
cases, at some distance from e€aclh 
{ proceeded then to a home ye 
sudden bereavement had taken pp 
express my sympathy with the my 
and to make some arrangement 
the funeral. Passing her entry, 15 
up an old woman, for whom J h} 
trying to secure the old age jf 
and I was gratified to learn thate 
difficulties about her birth certifit 
been surmounted and that the apre 
had been successful. On my walk 
I had an interview with a gentlig 
his office, endeavoring to persue 
to accept a call to the eldership. | 


[ arrived home about 5:30, andd 
rise from tea to interview a memf 
had called to ask me to use sii 
fluence on her behalf in connecti) 
one of the city’s institutions, 


Tea over, I set myself to writl 
ter in this woman’s interests to tl} 
er authorities, and to composé a } 
ter” for a young man who was ip 
for a new situation, and had gift 
name as a reference. While I 1s 
writing, a minister called from |§ 
chugch with a book on a Su et 
which we are both deeply inf 
3ut I was unable to have any ci 
tion with him, because at 6:301 a 
at a house, about ten minutes’ is 
from the manse, for a baptism, it 
cumstances of the home being stl) 
prevent the parents from bringify 
child to the church for that saat 


I then traveled by car to the 
of the city, to a crowded meetin|t 
a demonstration was being giveld 
work accomplished by a flourishif) 
organization. This meeting I x 
privilege of opening with prayerlt 
Soon afterwards I had to leave }! 
expected to preside in a hall aboa 
away at a lecture in connectiom! 
church society. Shortly befé 
o’clock I arrived home. Afterl 
supper I went out to post an 11/0 
letter, to insure its delivery in l/l 
ing. Before retiring for the # 
wrote down these notes of ti 
duties, and then took up someml 
read, but found it difficult to? 
trate my attention. By half-pa 
I gave up the attempt, and wen 
with the satisfaction that sometis 
been attempted and something die 
with gratitude for the sfrengt)} 
permitted me to face all the 
of a somewhat onerous and 
day. 


It may be of some interest 
that car fares for the day totale? 
and that, according to a rough 
I must have walked some fo 
miles at least.—The Record, U. Ff 
Scotland. 


on 11, 1924 
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| Theological Seminaries Under Fire 


‘ighting journalist, who now and 
| drops in to chat with the editors 
1 Homiletic Review, was once a 
jan. By rights he should ere now 
jen a doctor of divinity. For his 
ee is escape, as he calls it— 
| the seminary responsible. It “un- 
'm for the ministry.” It “never 


1 him to preach.”’ It “never 
fea, pastor.’ What it did to 
‘ did to others.” He tells us, 


1, handful of my classmates are 
jen. Derby is a_ professor of 
cs. Wheeler is jin business. 
{writes for magazines. Wayne is 
las, gathering material for a his- 
(modern Greece. Gregory prac- 
: 
( 


vy. And so it goes; the million 
invested in that seminary con- 
almost nothing to the profes- 


is supposed to supply. As an 


+ Of vocational training, I con- 
} . 

| an outrageous fizzle, though 
gdivinity schools it ranks high. 


e anachronisms and absurdities, 
vole hundred and thirty-odd_ of 


averal months, the editors of the 
lic Review had it in mind to fol- 
|/the fighting journalist’s charges 
what there was in them. It 
fan ungracious task, and all along 
(2 prone to “let George do it,” 
z2ssing that George, in the person 
Mtek. Kelly, LL.D', was already 
diob, His book, a report to the 
i of Social and Religious Re- 
is called “Theological Education 
tica,” and his publishers, George 
ind Company, have sent it to us 
lw. 


Gold Dynamite 


nd it a dry, spiritless, dismal 
it, nevertheless, packed with cold 
> for the seminaries. Says the 
\“Goodness rather than _intelli- 
held up as an end in theological 
|. for “with rare exceptions the 
i2S are not conspicuous as cen- 
scholarly pursuits” nor are stu- 
isually admitted on a basis of 
‘¢ attainment.” Whereupon, Dr. 
(serves, in frigid but highly dam- 
jrms, “Acquaintance with the 
', the historical, the philosophical, 
| ethical methods, recognized in 
jarters as indispensable tools of 
Lup, are only in rare instances 
lites of theological study.” 
\an indictment! And how grave 
‘iled charges that follow! Ac- 
ito Dr. Kelly, “relatively few 
8 scrutinize carefully the 
training of incoming students 
of standards usually prevailing 
&” In a word, “Come one, 
is the rule. 
)meés church dignitaries decide 
(| be admitted, and the seminaries 
(or it,” never deterred by the 
}8ross incapacity. When unfit 
e already been ordained to the 
divinity schools assume that! 


{Make accompanying article is so 

vitally concerned with the very 
heart of religious life and organ- 
ization that we have made bold’ to 
reproduce it. The theological sem- 
inary is the seed-plot of the 
churches where the pastors are || 
grown who have such tremendous | 
influence in determining the ideals 


and aims of millions of church 
members. It is therefore funda- 
mentally important that these 


schools of the prophets should be 
|| first-class educational institutions 
according to the best standards of 
present day methods. The men 
who teach are more important than 
the methods. They should not 
only be scholars, but men of ripe 
Christian experience endowed with 
common sense and having a record 
for practical training and success 
in pastoral service. 


measures toward mitigating their pro 
found ignorance tend toward “raising the 
standard” of the profession. 

The fighting journalist ridicules the 
men past thirty, if not forty, whom he 
found among his classmates, and Dr. 
Kelly tells us that “most of the semin 
aries have more than their share of 
such students.” Many of them lack “the 
previous training usually demanded”: 
they lack “the native ability” to succeed 
as clergymen. They “are often mediocre 
men.” In many cases they are “men 
who have failed in other kinds of work.” 
Says Dr. Kelly, “Too many seminaries 
admit them without careful investiga- 
EO Tee 

Also, he hits out at the lack of “recip- 
rocal courtesies” among the seminaries, 
a lack which makes it possible for men 
who have been denied admission to one 
seminary to be admitted to another. That 
is serious. “They are a heavy drag upon 
the seminary that harbors them,” he 
finds, “and a detriment to the cause for 
which the seminary stands.” In a word, 
they “lower the standards of seminary 
training.” 

Dr. Kelly—as, for that matter, the 
fighting journalist himself—fully admits 
that there are brilliant exceptions, theo- 
logical schools where much loftier ideals 
prevail, but “the number that rigidly en- 
force the highest scholastic qualifications 
for admission is not large.” than 
half the students now in our seminaries 


Less 


are college graduates. A third of the 
students now in our seminaries have 


never attended any college, while “among 
the strictly graduate seminaries which ad- 
mit only college graduates to the first 
year, there is no generally accepted defi- 
nition of a college or list of colleges 
eenerally approved.” 

What now of the professors in our 
seminaries? Many are too old, for, as 


Dr. Kelly learns, “the System of retiring 
allowances has not been extended gen- 
erally to the seminaries.” Many are tired, 
worn out with incessant teaching, for 
“the custom of granting Sabbatic leave 


has not yet been introduced.” Still 
worse, many are victims of intellectual 
repression. To be sure, the Divinity 


School of the University of Chicago an 
nounces a vote of its trustees declaring. 
“Tt is necessary that the Divinity School 
be conducted in. accordance with~ th 
methods and ideals of the university, in 
which is included freedom of teaching,” 
and the Harvard Divinity School 
mands, “Every encouragement shall be 
given to the serious, impartial, unbiased 
investigation of Christian truth’; but 
neither of these institutions is representa 
tive, and Dr. Kelly tells us that many 
require “the signing of 
pledges, sometimes with impressive cere- 
mony, by the incoming faculty member.” 


coln- 


seminaries 


Lack of “Clinical Training” 


Turning now to the question of in- 
struction in the seminaries, we find Dr. 
Kelly pointing out what seems to him 
a most deplorable deficiency, namely the 
lack of “clinical training.” By this he 
means supervised discipline in the actual 
work of the ministry. The thing is hardly 
so much as puttered with, he declares. 
The seminaries’ programs, “have to do 
largely with the minister’s acquaintance 
with the historical background and the 


roots of his religion. They teach a 
modicum of facts about the four tradi- 
tional fields of theological study. In the 


general field of practical theology they 
spend most of the time on the building 
of the sermon—with a smaller 
of attention on its delivery. The instruc- 
tion in pastoral methods and practices 
is usually treated academically and theo- 
retically. It is rare to find a case where 
the student is really trained in actual 
parish work; especially as an ‘interne’— 
an assistant to an experienced minister 
The assignment to ‘student churches.’ 
with perhaps an occasional visit by the 
more favored to the city institutions, is 
in many instances looked upon as con 
stituting sufficient training in this aspect 
of the minister’s work. In most schools 
a member of the faculty has supervision 
of securing employment for the students, 
which is considered field work. Inspec 
tions are not usually made nor are re- 
ports called for.” 


amount 


Dr. Kelly deplores also the very gen 
eral lack of training in science at a time 
when the relations between science and 
religion involve problems of the gravest 
import. As he learns, “Some of the 
seminaries are virtually untouched by the 
progress and method of science. They 
are conducted on the assumption that 
science and religion occupy mutually ex- 
clusive fields, if they are not indeed in 
actual conflict. In others a_ s¢€icntific 
view of the world is taken for granted 
but little effort is made to enlarge the 
conceptions of theology so as to include 
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the remarkable advance of scientific 
knowledge and to arrive at a unified 
world. There is an increasing number 
of seminaries that are formally commit- 
ted to the scientific procedure, whose 
teachers know and speak the language 
of science, use its methods in the class- 
room and the laboratory, and undertake 
to interpret the life of the individual, 
the community and the world in terms 
of principles found in harmony with 
scientific theories and discoveries. In 
the hands of such teachers science be- 
comes an ally of religion, deepening and 
clarifying insight and confirming faith. 
It is joyfully recognized as a way to 
PGthbhes 


Still again, it is charged in this book 
of Dr. Kelly’s that few seminaries suc- 
ceed in training men to preach, though 
sometimes mere defects in delivery are 
dealt with, and Union Seminary, New 


York City, announces, “Mannerisms 
pointed out and corrected ... di- 
rectness, conversational style, and_ sin- 
cerity will be insisted upon. . . . All 


faults are traced to their psychological 
cause. Repression, inhibitions and per- 
versions of mental and emotional action 
are explained, and exercises given which 
are adapted to their correction. ke 


This instruction, Dr. Kelly tells us, is 
very unusual, as it “attempts to go from 
the field of method into the field of the 
subconscious.” Unustial, too, is any ef- 
fort to discover ways of popularizing the 
religious appeal without recourse to sen- 


sationalism. Dr. Kelly asks: “What is 
the substitute in most of our churches 
for that art, architecture, music, and 
symbolism, the emotional appeal of 
which is used so effectively by churches 
of authority in interpreting the religious 
life? What is being substituted for the 
theology of fear, for the emotionalism 
of the revival, for the zest of pioneering? 
May the emotional part of religious life 
find adequate channels in the social life 
of the congregation and the community, 
in the manifold forms of social service, 
in missions at home and abroad?” 

What are the seminaries doing to cul- 
tivate “the prophetic gift’? Next to 
nothing, thinks Dr. Kelly. As he de- 
clares, “The disproportionate emphasis 
on the past, and the theoretical view of 
much of the curriculum material, assists 
in strengthening the status quo. The 
stipulation of creeds and oaths of alle- 
giance to special doctrines that are found 
in many seminaries contribute to the 
same result. The didactic if not dogmatic 
methods of teaching, which are very pre- 
valent, tend to emphasize in the student’s 
mind the authority of men. Prophetic 
preachers may be spoiled through theolo- 
gy if that theology is after the tradition 
of the elders and not after Christ.” 

What place, then, have the seminaries 
in the educational world? Some have a 
very high and dignified place, but “many 
seminaries could scarcely qualify as edu- 
cational institutions since they neither 
speak the language nor use the methods 
of modern education” 


An Illuminating Letter 


By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


INGE long ago we read in the Chinese 
Recorder a letter from a young medi- 
cal missionary to his father, who was 
also a missionary. In it the young fel- 
low asks his father some questions. He 
says that although he spent years in 
America, in college and in the medical 
school, he did not lose his faith—“for 
I left the hospital, having taken all my 
work, as keen as ever for the mission 
held. Other men who started with the 
same ideals lost their faith in whole or 
part. I don’t see how this can really 
be due to their accepting the evolution- 
ary theory and other scientific positions, 
for I did so and am as much a Christian 
as ever. I think the difference lay in the 
fact that they let their studies crowd 
out Christian work and even prayer and 
Bible study. Anyhow, I know that for 
me the commonly accepted scientific view 
of the universe only deepened my sense 
of the mystery of the divine and the 
glory of God’s ways with men. I found 
myself at the end of my course, I truly 
believe, a keener and a stronger and a 
more intellectually awakened follower 
of our Lord than when I started—but 
I think, if I may say so just to you, my 
father, I was also a humbler ‘man as 
I stood before the profound mystery of 
God and nature and realized how little 
the wisest of us can know of his ways.” 
With this introduction the boy asks, 
in regard to the prevailing theological 
dispute, questions that might be just as 


pertinently asked in the home country. 
The letter follows in full, and it is earn- 
estly hoped that it may suggest to many 
American Baptists that the way out is 
not in disputations and in refusing to 
work together, but that the way out 
is in loving cooperation in the work of 
the Master. Here is the rest of the 
letter: j 

“When I came back to China I very 
soon found that many people were talk- 
ing as if the whole Christian -church 
were divided into two opposing armies 
named conservative and liberal or funda- 
mentalist and modernist or old and new 
according to taste. This came asa great 
shock to me because, as you know, I 
am no theologian, but a simple follower 
of the Lord. I found I had good Chris- 
tian fellowship with people who had 
the reputation of belonging to both ‘sides.’ 
I found I could work with any of them 
in the small pieces of work I have tried 
to do during my language study and 
I have been making a real effort to find 
out why we should be talking about 
this split in the forces, but I’m still 
frankly puzzled. Perhaps you can help 
me and tell me if I am wrong. 

“I have had two conversations lately 
which give point to what I am saying. 
A’ came to me and asked me if I would 
join the Bible Union.- I read over the 
Statement he showed me and it struck 
me as being on the whole, a clear and 
helpful statement of Christian truth. But 
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you know I’ve always been a bi 
about joining things, even coll« 
cieties, and so I asked him wh) 
should be a special society to em; 
essential Christian truth. This. 
him talking to me about the territ| 
of modernism, the errors of ey 
and the danger of throwing o} 
whole Bible if one couldn’t beliey, 
word to be scientifically and hist} 
accurate. I suppose I may be very 
but I couldn’t see why he was so 
Many of the things he said abov} 
ernists applied to me, but as you} 
am no rationalist. I can’t see why 
cannot believe in both Christ ¢4 
Darwinian theory, though of cor 
gladly give up the latter if I cot. 
hold it by denying my Lord. At | 
of this talk I found myself sticl 
for the modernist point of view) 
to my own surprise, but I could: 
it because ‘A’ seemed to see noth 
evil in things which have helped) 
mensely to a ‘deeper appreciation «(| 
creation and his work in the 1 
“Well, almost the next day Thi 
to be talking to ‘Z’ and he let out 
scornful phrase about the Bible{ 
and all its works. He seemed t) 
any one who believes these tli 
doing more harm than good by D 
to China. He said the modern mé 
never get hold of religion if he 
‘swallow all that stuff,’ and that i 
to declare myself a modernist a 
the conservatives with all my se 
The funny thing is that before I 4 
what was happening I was det 
them. I told him they really car«e 
Christ and his salvation, that thy 
afraid the big things they hadx 
enced of the grace of God coul|1 
be passed on to another generi 
the authority of the Bible wer 
tioned, and so forth. When hil 
suppose he thought I was a tr 
fundamentalist. 
“Those conversations have leftit 
terly puzzled. This is my di 
Christ is not divided. I am nott 
in myself. I believe with all ml 
truths such as are stated, for qi 
in the apostles’ ereed. Christ 
Saviour and my Friend, and for hi} 
have I come to China. I Havi 
him in a different way from iM 
can’t myself see that it matters Il 
the first chapters of ed 
proved scientifically accurate ( 
Their big spiritual lesson stands® 
time. I know in my own exifl 
that I have ‘fallen’ and need to ||! 
up. I can’t bring myself to gti 
same degree of inspiration t0 : 
chapters of Judges or the imp! 

psalms as to St. John’s Gospel. 
see that it matters at all whet 
or ten people wrote the book ol 
and so forth and so forth. Bu 
perfectly certain that man needs 1 
tion from sin and that it is of 
in the Cross of Christ. I have: 
repeatedly that the Bible is inspi@ 
cause God still speaks to me ou 
pages as from no other book.» 
always finding fresh a | 
¢ 


in it. 
“Must I, dear father, decide 
either a modernist or a conserva 
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jsee why I should. ‘A’ thinks I’m 
ywmer and ‘Z’ the latter. But I am 
1, plain follower of the undivided 
- and I want to be let alone to 
, where his Spirit leads, and not 
‘A’ or ‘Z’ drives me. A man said 
| the other day that he was going 
ito have a vote in his mission on 
‘matters of cooperation, and that 
straddled he would ‘bust’—excuse 
hrase. But why are lots of us 
| forced to decide or being labeled 
, don’t decide? I know what ‘A’ 
| say. He would tell me the differ- 
1s absolutely fundamental and real- 
volves the deity of our Lord. I 
‘what ‘Z’ would say. He would tell 
e other crowd is hopeless to work 


HAPS my highest conception and 
ve of what heaven may be to me, 
‘ace where I can always work and 
‘become weary; where TI shall live 
stant activity with and through 
‘Christ. I cannot conceive of a 
\ of idleness and without  pro- 
eness. 

lourse I believe in the heaven John 
utifully describes, but I think there 
ch of oriental imagery about it. 
‘ot see any necessity or usefulness 
reets of gold” or a sea of trans- 
| glass. If I get there I don't 
‘o wear rubber heels on my shoes 
ip from slipping. I’d rather have 
eatin g through fields where flow- 
vom, birds sing, brooks flow and 
(ee and feel the wondrous beauties 
’s creation and seeing more clear- 
‘erstand better. A place where I 
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ckness is there, and no sorrow or 
l 

ithing causing a man to complain; 
kness is there for there never is 


ople live always in broadest day- 


por is far from the principal thing, 
‘and rejoicing, for there they all 
: 
th they are busy, yet scriptures 
'Y, 

‘enty of time is allowed them for 
| 

»ple are not so afraid of the noise, 
'y one wishes to banish the boys; 
leets will be full of them, so we 
old, 

wen is not designed just for the 


ven is not a great city alone; 
mall crowded streets and high 
ngs of stone; 

‘astures are there, and still waters 


‘0 
ie the sweet Psalmist delighteth 
1 p 4 


1 shady forest for which we all 


with. But I don't believe either of them 
is right. I want to keep my fellowship 
with both. I can pray with both. We 
are all three brothers of Christ. Do help 
me to sce my way through this prob- 
lem. Do pray for me that I may be 
loyal to Christ, to all the truth he has 
led me to see, to my brothers in both 
camps and to all the hundreds and per- 
haps thousands who, like me, seem to 
be somewhere about the letter ‘M’ and 
who believe God means us to stay there. 

“Am I wrong in thinking that the hope 
of unity in the Chinese churches de- 
pends on a lot of us staying somewhere 
near the middle and refusing to be 
rushed into either camp? 


Your puzzled son, Merlin.” 


__ What Heaven Means to Me 


By J. FRANK LOCKE 


shall understand the music of birds, and 
all the music that I believe our Father 
intended his children should understand, 
and be able to join in the chorus. 

I do not like cities. I want God’s 
great beautiful out-of-doors; its rustling 
of the breezes among the trees; its 
flower-laden perfume; its breezes from 
far distances—yes, and raindrops on my 
upturned face. That place where “The 
lion and the lamb lie down together and 
a little child shall lead them;” the place 
where there shall be no old man of years; 
no longing to do and inability to perform. 
A place where there will be work for all, 
all anxious to work, along the lines of 
our ability and fitness and in perfect ac- 
cord with our Father’s plan. Some might 
write poetry, for that is along the line 
of their God-given gift. I should want 
to make a garden and raise such crops 


| My Idea of Heaven 
| By Howarp W. Pore 


With fragrant pine odor, and voices of 
song; 

The perfume of flowers, the rustle of 
trees, 

The babble of brooks and the hum of 
the bees. 

If Jesus loves children the flowers and 
the birds, 

A heaven without these would seem quite 
absurd; 

All this is assured, when to Jesus we 
come, 

For where we find Jesus—right there is 
our home. 


To work and not weary, to think and not 
tire, 

In carrying forward our Saviour’s desire; 

To ponder the wonders of God’s mind 
and heart, 

And then reproduce them—is our humble 
part. 

Yes, heaven is surely a wonderful place, 

For there we shall see our Lord’s glori- 
fied face— 

And what is far better, we like him 
shall be, 

For this is his promise to you and to me. 


*And the strects of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing in the streets 
thereon.—Zech. 8:5. 
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as heaven might need. If we are to “eat 
and drink in his kingdom,” there will be 
the need of raising food. Thus little 
men like me, who cannot write poetry, 
preach or teach, will find necessary work. 
Of course I should want to grow flowers, 
but I think they would be the old-time 
ones of my earth’s boyhood, and such 
as mother loved. If somewhere beyond 
the vale I could find a little field of 
trailing arbutus and bury my face in it, 
“that will be heaven for me.” How 1 
should like to take some to Jesus! 

Just before ‘leaving Vermont I at 
tended the funeral of a dear old friend 
whose life had been hid with Christ in 
God. She passed away in the room 
where she was born some eighty years 
before and in that same room her father 
was born. How the woman loved her 
home! And what sweet imperishable 
memories were associated with it. As 
I stood beside her casket that day and 
looking out through the south windows, 
saw the beauty of fields, pastures, water 
gleaming in the distance, the maple sugar 
orchard and the mountains beyond, there 
came to me a vision of “the new heaven 
and new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness,” and I spoke of our friend’s 
intense love of the old family home, 
and tried to paint a picture of what it 
would be when Jesus came again, and 
sin, sorrow and all uncleanness forever 
passed away. I asked, could you paint 
a dearer heaven for her than this earth 
home? and I gave expression to a be- 
lief that in God’s own time she would 
return to make the loved earth home an 
everlasting habitation. 

Was that merely a fancy, or is it true 
that our God will give to each of his 
children that which will satisfy the long- 
ing soul? I cannot imagine a more satis- 
fying heaven than that which a redeemed 
earth can give. What could give more 
joy than to follow old paths and visit 
old neighbors and friends? I Say again 
I do not love vast cities. A colony 
heaven where old friends and associates 
will be together appeals most to me. 
I can but believe that our Father in the 
blessed hereafter will give his children 
that which will make them happiest. 

Within sound of the ocean surf, in dear 
old New England, rests my old friend 
Diamond—the most intelligent and the 
best horse I ever knew. For twenty-five 
years we traveled life’s roads together. 
I believe her intelligence, her love, her 
speed, saved me from many disasters. 
I never had a truer friend. Hence I 
believe that if I needed her in heaven. 
whether heaven be up yonder or down 
here—if she could add to my usefulness 
and happiness, Father would see to it 
that she came to me. How I would re- 
joice even now to hear her joyous neigh 
of recognition. 


You see I believe it true “that eye 
hath not seen, or ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, 
the things God hath prepared for those 
who love him.” I am just waiting to 
know. 

I do not think that I am visionary, or 
a materialist, and certainly do not limit 
God’s grace, love and rewarding gifts. 


—seh ae ee 
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Doing the Impossible 
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“For what the law could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, God did.’—Romans 8: 1-4, | 


(ee has doomed sin. God has 
dethroned death. God _ has 
done the impossible. And what he 
has done he can do and will do 
for every soul that seeks life 
earnestly enough to comply with 
the simple conditions that govern 
life. How does God do the impos- 
sible? 

First, God has ‘destroyed the 
death principle by the incarnation 
of the Life Principle in Jesus 
Christ. Lhe moral law 41s a cold; 
legal document as dead as the 
stones upon which it was originally 
engraved. Therefore the law can- 
not give life. Human nature was 
hopelessly sinful until Jesus trans- 
formed it in his own person by the 
power of an endless life. Jesus 
offered to God “the flower of a per- 
fect life”. Sins and death met their 
Master in Jesus of Nazareth. “The 
prince of this world cometh, and 
hath nothing in me,” he said. For 
once in the long, sad history of the 
human race sin and death failed to 
mar manhood. One man was 
tempted but he did not sin; one 
man was tried but he did not fail; 
one man was killed but death failed 
to hold him. He broke the strangle 
hold of sin and death on human 
nature. “He condemned sin in the 
flesh” by actually living a _ real 
human life without sin. In Jesus 
the moral law operated perfectly 
because it was not weakened by 
sin in his human nature. 


The Dynamic of the Christian Life 


Second, God destroys the death 
principle by the impartation of the 
Spirit of Life to all who ally them- 
selves with Jesus in a vital way. 
“For the law of the Spirit of Life 
in Christ Jesus made me free from 
the law of sin and death.” The in- 
carnation of God in Christ de- 
stroyed the death principle in the 
human nature of Jesus. But un- 
less the principle of the incarna- 


By JOHN A. EARU 
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tion can be extended to take in all 
the human race, the principle of sin 
and death will continue to reign. 
God provided for the extension of 
the incarnation by imparting his 
Spirit, or the Spirit of Life, as Paul 
terms it, to all who will receive 
him. The Spirit of Life is God’s 
gift to men. The moral law still 
has its place in the divine economy 
as the base line of human conduct; 
but the law is not a living thing. 
Duty is the mechanics of Christian 
conduct. The Spirit is the dynamic 
of the Christian life. The Spirit 
of Life has its source in Jesus 
Christ. That is to say, the person 
who would tap the sources of the 
Life Principle must have a vital 
fellowship with Jesus. He must 
walk in the Spirit of Christ. He 
must constantly live in the con- 
sciousness of the truth that the 
Spirit of Life in Christ is the one 
primal and eternal reality and that 
sin and death fade away before the 
Spirit of Life like morning mists 
before the rising sun. 
The Two Planes 
Third, God destroys the death 


principle by the consecration of 
men to the Life Principle. ‘That 


the ordinance of the law might b¢ 
fulfilled in us who walk not afte: 
the flesh, but after the Spirit.’ 
There are two planes upon whict 
men live—the plane of the flesh an( 
the plane of the Spirit. It appear; 
that the great mass of humanity 
lives upon the plane of the flesh 
Most men are under the dominior 
of the death principle. As a matte 
of fact all men are under the do| 
minion of sin and death and remait! 


tinder that dominion until they lay 


hold of Life in Christ and begi1 
to walk after the Spirit. The word! 
walk, stands for the course of : 
man’s life, the undeviating curren’ 
or trend of a man’s whole thought 
aim and conduct. 


It Is in Our Own Hands | 


| 

Full provision has been made fo} 
the overthrow of the death prin 
ciple in human nature. God hal 
done the impossible by bringin) 
within the reach of every soul th} 
exhaustless reservoir of Life. HH} 
has done everything but make uw) 
drink the water of Life. That is i) 
our own power. We must decid! 
upon the direction our course sha ~ 
take. If we decide to walk afte” 
the Spirit then we must mak| 
spiritual realities central and sw| 
preme in all the things which ente| 
into personality and its relation: 
The Spirit of- Life must be th) 
spirit of all our emotions, all oul 
thinking, all our decisions. Aj 
that is negative, disintegrating an|- 
selfish must be eliminated by th| 
inrushing of the more abundar 
life vitalizing and energizing Us } 
such a degree that the principle ¢ 
sin and death will cease to Of| 
erate in us and we shall be livin] 
witnesses of the experience th 
“what the law could not do, Go” 
does” with our cooperation 1) 
“walking not ater the flesh, bt! 
after the Spirit.” = 
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Place of the Bible in the 


| 
| Discussion Group 
‘the Better Devotional Meeting 
(is a reason for every part of the 
i, Nothing is included in the pro- 
ithat does not bring out some 
phase of the worship service. 
iis a place for the hymns, the 
is, the There is a 
likewise, for the reading and dis- 
1 of Biblical material. 


responses. 


‘as pointed out in an earlier article 
e Bible has value for young people 
lit is related to some need of liife 
ish they are conscious. In the dis- 
1 group of the worship services 
‘ill be an opportunity to face these 
ims of life for the purpose of find- 
| Christian solution. Is not, there- 
the logical place for the use of 
ire passages that of the discussion 
’ 


yefer again to the topic suggested 
isussion by the Christian Life Pro- 
lor October 19, we may consider 
lestion that was raised to bring 
ie problem as to Why Have a 

in the Community The prob- 
vestion suggested was stated thus: 
» church of any practical value.” 
the first considerations would be 
itd to the value of the church to 
jmd his early followers. “* * * 
.e to Nazareth, where he had been 
up, * * * he entered, as his 
was, into the synagogue on the 
| day, and stood up to read.” 
'4:16.) There are many other 
's from the New Testament which 
‘be scrutinized in an effort to 
ly answer the question. It’s part 
‘Zame to hunt them out and have 
vesented by members of the group 
ble data bearing upon the situa- 
a scripture passage is read be- 
‘wo songs, or pigeonholed else- 
‘in the so-called “opening exer- 
‘ts effect is generally nil. Any in- 
for permanent good comes when 
-e is related to the problem under 
ion. “Why sure: here in Mat- 
|a group of verses that show us 
‘inciples Jesus followed in “Liv- 
h others” (topics for Oct. 12). 
ere’s the James and John incident 
enth chapter of Mark. Certainly 
| get some ideas here as to how 
ald live with folks at home, at 
be school, at work.” 


S come best in the worship 
when they, too, are related to the 
/at hand. The discussion period 
»bably close the worship service. 
jes of Christian living, problems 
: and works,” have been frankly 
‘rently faced. The principles and 
hat we have determined upon are 


are very, very low. 
to bridge the gap? 

It is! 

“Let us pray!” 

A : 
Jack o’ Lantern Time 

Spinal shivers were produced by the 
cold, clammy hand that touched one’s 
face as he entered the dimly lighted 


Is it at all possible 


room. They continued as the evening 
went on. The corn shocks seemed like 
the tattered tents of vanished tribes in 


the dim light of the grinning jack-o-lan- 
terns. Indians greeted one at the door 
with kernels of corn, which “paid” the 
way into strange paths crossed by chosts, 
witches, gypsies, cats. 

One kernel “purchased” a look into 
the future. The witch stirred the con- 
tents of the large black, mysterious look- 
ing cauldron and muttered strange words. 
A rolled-up slip of white paper would be 
taken out and warmed over a jack-o-lan- 
tern. And as one watched, the witch 
read his fate, what he would be, where 
he would go. 

With other kernels of corn the young 
people could buy horns or squeakers, ka- 
zoos or whistles, from the gypsy maidens 
who seemed to have come from far-off 
Romany. 

There were warnings of the big black 
cat which brought dire misfortune to all 
whose path it crossed. And always, the 
moaning and the groaning of the unseen 
spirits filled the room. 

Suddenly the witch rushed forward 
and told in a deep voice of the death of 
the cat, “Misfortune.” Everyone, in order 
to be free from the spell of the cat, must 
go to the dark room and there view 
the “remains”. Oh, the shrieks and cries 
as each one touched the fur, stomach, 
paws, entrails. Oh, to get back to the 
other room! But once back, they were 
told stories of witches and their doings, 
of goblins and boogahs. And to cap the 
climax, each one was given mystic potion, 
will-o’-the-wisps, and witch’s delight. So 
ended tthe wierd evening. 

Now who would have thought that 
such a good time could be had in the 
stock pavilion of the fair grounds? Well 
the young people of the Baptist church 
in Fort Dodge, Iowa, proved that it 
could. Of course, any big place could 
be used instead of the stock pavilion, a 
large barn, the basement of a church, 
or a hall of some sort. Always there are 
those willing to help with the decora- 
tions, and even to contribute corn or 
pumpkins. The “hand of death’ was a 
rubber glove filled with cooked oatmeal. 
Occasionally it was dipped in ice water 
to keep cool. The witch’s white slips 
were written beforehand with—lemon 
juice! The remains of the cat were a 
piece of fur, an oyster, a marshmallow, 
a carrot with toothpicks, and some 
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This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Pheips 

high but the standards of most peoples weenies, but the effect was—well mon- 


strous. The saxaphones added the wierd 
music to the whole affair. The readings 
“The Boogah Man” and “The Goblins 
Will Get You” and other mystery pieces 
and stories added to the evening. And 
the refreshments, these awful-sounding 
things which were given to the people 
at closing, were coffee, doughnuts, and 
pumpkin pie. 


Query and Comment 
How can we do away with “cliques” 
in our society? 

“Cliques” are a symptom of a disease 
that might be called “personalitis.” It 
may be the product of either one of two 
conditions; a desire to manipulate an or- 
ganization for personal ends, or an at- 
tempt to eliminate unfavorable organiza- 
tional policies by secret, behind-the-back 
methods rather than by open, face-to-face 
objections. They are deplorable in any 
organization, but almost unforgiveable in 
a Christian one. 

The cause behind either condition most 
likely will be found to be a person—mis- 
guided or disgruntled—around whom a 
following of others has been developed 
by misinformation, misrepresentation, 
prejudice, or pride. Obviously a cure will 
only follow a removal of the cause. 

Treatment is generally better than an 
operation for the removal of “cliques”, 
And the treatment should be allopathic. 
In other words some “personal work” 
should be done with the person at fault. 
He should be made to see that his ends 
and methods are unsocial and unchristian. 
He should be made to know that organi- 
zation interests are forever paramount 
and superior to individual interests—if 
it is personal ambitions that animate the 
individual—or that open and frank but 
charitable rebuke of unfavorable policies 
ig more dignified and Christ-like than 
shrouded counter efforts. 

The “physician” may be either the pas- 
tor or some earnest but tremendously 
kind and sympathetic adult who has the 
confidence and trust of the society mem- 
bership. 

N. B.—If you have a problem, send 
it in the to the Query and Comment Edi- 
tor for answer. A stamped, self-ad. 
dressed envelope will bring a direct reply. 


Miss Meta Stevens who did Christian 
Americanization work under the Wo- 
man’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the City Mission Society will 
be sorely missed in Pittsburgh. Miss 
Stevens died suddenly Sept. 16. She 
belonged to the Conneaut, Ohio, Baptist 
Church where her home was. After re- 
ceiving her degree at Denison University 
she took up the work at Pittsburgh where 
she has been most successful for the last 
three years. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Sam O’Shanty’s Home Sweet 
Home 


might never have 
about O’Shanty’s “home 
home” if it had not been that Sam 
O’Shanty had been asked to mail a let- 
ter for the grocer. You will anderen: 
of course, that Sam O’Shanty was not in 
the habit of mailing letters or else he 
would have known the difference between 
a mail-box and a fire alarm box: that one 
is always green and one is always red! 
But poor Sam had never mailed even a 
postal before, and I think possibly it was 
the red stamp in the corner of the letter 
which led him to think that such a red 
decoration belonged in a red box. In any 
case, into the red fire alarm box it went, 
although Sam had a really dreadful time 
vetting it there. 

First of all, he tried his best to break 
the little glass window, thinking that of 
course that was the place where a letter 


heard 
sweet 


and I 


Sam 


You 


should be dropped. But he had to aim 
four stones before there was the sound 
of the greatly-desired smash. Then, 


standing on tiptoe, Sam wedged the letter 
inside the little opening. But it would 
not slip down and disappear the way he 
felt it should, so he shoved it and poked 
it and jiggled it, but the only thing that 
happened was that some of the broken 
glass cut Sam’s wrist until it bled. So it 
was far from being a successful venture, 
although the end was even worse than 
the beginning, for as he stood there suck- 
ing his wrist there was the sound of a fire 
engine. 

Of course, I don’t know how you feel 
about it, but Sam thought there was no 
sound in the world quite so musical as the 
gong on a hook-and-ladder wagon, and as 
he stood there watching both the snorting 
engine and the giant hook-and-ladder 
come dashing toward him he was all 
ready to follow them to the very ends 
of town, as soon as he saw where they 
were headed; but behold! they stopped 
directly in front of him, and Sam saw one 
fireman rush into a house and another 
into another house, then both came rush- 
ing out of those houses into the houses 
next door; indeed there was frenzied 
hurrying in various directions for sev- 
eral minutes; then in a very puzzled 
fashion the firemen collected at the cor- 
ner and stood talking something over 
when a window was raised and a voice 
called: “If you’re wondering where the 
fire is, ask that little colored boy—he 
sent in the alarm, for I saw him crack 
open the glass.” 

Whereupon Sam suddenly found him- 
self the center of attraction: “Look here, 
you little rascal, where’s the fire? Speak 
up now!” 

“"Deed I don’t know nuffin about a 
fire!” said Sam _in a very thin scared 
voice, “I didn’t send in no ’larm, ’deed I 


didn’t! I jes mailed the grocer’s letter, 
and that’s ebery blessed thing I done!” 

The firemen examined the box, and 
sure enough, wedged as far down as it 
would go, was a letter. Nobody knew 
whether to laugh or to scold, but it was 
quite evident to all the firemen that any 
boy who had sent in a false alarm would 
certainly have to be arrested: otherwise, 
think of the other boys who might go 
sending in alarms just for the fun of call- 
ing forth a hook and ladder-and a puff- 
ing, snorting fire engine! Therefore the 
next thing Sam knew, he found himself 
in charge of a policeman, and the police- 
man took him to the nearest precinct, 
and the officer at the precinct haled him 
before a judge, and the judge peered over 
the tops of his spectacles and had a dif- 
ficult time locating Sam, who looked 
smaller than ever in this big grim room. 
When he had finally spotted him, the 
judge pushed his glasses way down on 
the end of his nose and said in rather a 
gruff sort of voice: “Officer, what is this 
boy charged with?” 

“Please, sir,” Sam answered for -him- 
self, “ebery blessed thing I done was 
mailing a letter for the grocer, and I'll 
neber do it again in all my born days, 
"deed I won’t. It’s a drefful dangerous 
thing to mail a letter, sir!” Now, of 
course, you simply cannot put a boy in 
prison because he had never mailed a let- 
ter before, so after ten minutes of ques- 
tions Sam was released; but it just hap- 
pened that in spite of his gruff voice 
this judge had the kindest sort of a 
heart, and he telephoned to a certain 
lady, so that when Sam walked out of 
the door there stood the young lady say- 
ing pleasantly: “I thought it would be 
nice if we went home together.” 

Sam wondered who in the world she 
was, but he still was too stunned to ask 
any questions, so he started toward his 
home down by the railroad track think- 
ing how much could happen in a little 
time; yet if he had only known it, noth- 
ing was ever quite the same in his life 
again. For it wasn’t three minutes be- 
fore he had told this very friendly lady 
the whole trouble—letter, fire alarm box, 
policeman, judge and all. 

“T ’spect mebbe you won’t believe it, 
ma’am, but I ain’t really bad. No ma’am, 
just cause I nebber mailed a lettter in all 
my born days; and I nebber wrote one, 
and I nebber got one, neither.” 

“Ah,” smiled the lady, “but I wonder 
if you know that you are a letter, your- 
self?” 

Sam looked up to see if she were in 
earnest. She was! 

“How could I be a letter?” he gasped, 
“and who am I written to?” 

“Well,” she smiled, just now you are 
written to me, of course. But half an 
hour ago you were a letter for the judge 
to read, and before that the firemen read 
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you—for Sam, everybody is a lette 
one, myself! We don’t have to; 
single word: people just wage | 
they read in the things ‘we do tl 
of persons we are, inside. Sont 
they read us wrong, of course, but | 
the kind judge read you right; ¢ 
know he telephoned me about you! 
and he said: ‘Unless I’m mistaker) 
boy who wants to do the right j 
I thought that was a very nice th 
say about you, for it’s really ra 
startling thing to be a letter an) 
total strangers read us, isn’t it} 
“"Deed it is!” gasped Sam,“ 
nebber learnt how to be one, prop¢ 
“T’ll teach you! That’s what it 
you know.” And just then they 
Sam O’Shanty’s shanty—a very i 
and dismal little place, with freigh) 
and express trains thundering pt 
door every few minutes shower 
shanty with cinders. But wh) 
young lady saw Sam’s sisters shee 
love at first sight, for there wer} 
and Martha, the twins, with the! 
little black noses and cheeks justn 
to be kissed and patted. There vy 
borah, the oldest sister who hact 
a mother to the motherless childr’: 
Dorcas, the next youngest sister,{ 
mention Miriam with the ney! 
brother, Moses. 
“Such lovely names!” cried thi] 
clapping her hands with delight. 
“We all came out of the Bibl’ 
borah explained primly, afraid thit 
be the young lady did not fully ape 
what a wonderful thing it was for 
f 


fainily to come out of the Bible. 
did appreciate, because you see, : 
a missionary; and it was the most a 
thing in the world for her to invilt 
all to come to the little Baptist fi 
which you and I had built in thai 
borhood for just such negro famils 

“Reckon you'll learn them hovtt 
letters, proper!” Sam said anxious, 

“Exactly,” smiled the lady; sot 
how it happened that Deborah leate 
that other Deborah who was such 
judge in Bible times. 

“How can I learn to be wise lik 
asked the little colored Debora\” 
see, I got to be a real mammy? 
here family, and it takes a powerfi 
careful judgment.” 

“Come to our Bible School, 1! 
and learn there,” said the Mission 
after that Deborah never misse | 
day. 

Dorcas learned of the ote | 
whose hands seemed always bu 
sewing for the poor and needy: 
mire to sew things for my P¢ 
needy sisters,” giggled the dee 
colored Dorcas, “but lands sakes, 
my fingers be all thumbs!” — 

“Come to my mission cewinel 

(Continued on page 895) | 
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' Hoosier Who’s Who 
By U. M. McGutire 


Jociations in Indiana meet in August 
september. The series this season 
een marked by the customary har- 
j, but has been distinguished by a 
}; more than customary warmth of 
ship and hopefulness. There has 
ja general emphasis on evangelism, 
while statistics are not at present 
pble, it is thought that they will 
/a coresponding numerical increase 


| churches. 


‘tennial observances commenced 
ix Hoosier Baptists twenty-four 
| ago with the centenary of old Sil- 
reek Baptist church. They are due 
1 for at least a century longer and 
9s ad infinitum. This year Union 
(iation, one of the strongest in the 
( celebrated its hundredth year at 
‘ington church with an elaborate 
am and great enthusiasm. Of all 
‘tractive features of the celebration, 
n Hamlet Allen of Washington 
| rate as “Exhibit A,” for he has 
vlerk of the association for just half 
ury. 


Cooling the Motor 


jetimes a Ford tugging up a long 
[gets its motor hot. In such cases 
idvisable to stop awhile and pour 
yater into the radiator. Something 
|; sort happened recently to Gen- 
aperintendent C. M. Dinsmore. He 
‘en working under heavy pressure 
me years in his present position, 
ttle opportunity for relaxation. His 
nstitution has stood up under the 
until a few weéks ago, when he 
(to show signs of fagging. There- 
le executive committee of the state 
ition ordered him off the job for 
on. He has already regained his 
id began to roll up his sleeves for 
| but the committee again inter- 
jand extended his sentence of ban- 
‘t to Nov. 1. 

Rey. Silas G. Huntington, secre- 
| the department of extension has 
/Ousing among the statistics of the 
Vorld Movement. He finds that 
‘the year 1918-1919, which was the 
't year of our history for benevo- 
‘ntributions up to that time, the 
‘S Of Indiana raised for all de- 
'tional benevolences $93,957, but 
jaual average during the last five 
has been $352,200. The actual 


| 


| of cash raised for the movement 
311,000. 

is total the various interests rep- 
‘lin the Northern Baptist Con- 
| have received $587,000. The next 
beneficiary is Franklin College, 
as received for current operating 
1's $32,250, and for endowment 
|. The Indiana Baptist Convention 
hived for current expenses and for 
sted funds $325,000. 


| 


Among Ourselves 


A comparison of the financial condition 
of the state organization with that of 
five years ago is interesting. Then, the 
edifice fund had $1,000; now it has $90,- 
000. At that time there was a small and 
casual annuity fund of $1,500; now the 
sum is $60,000, and the annuity bonds are 
being called for at a rate that is almost 
embarrassing, Thus, counting a perma- 
nent fund that had been previously ac- 
cumulated, the assets of the convention 
which five years ago amounted to about 
$50,000, have grown to $200,000. 

But that is not all the story. Five years 
ago the convention owed $16,500; but on 
May 1 of this year, the date to which 
these figures are compiled, there. was no 
debt at all. Then the stated denomina- 
tional paper, the Baptist Obesrver, had 
3500 subscribers; now, under he excep- 
tionally efficient editorial management 
of Rev. T. J. Parsons, it has grown to 
6500, and 500 more will make it self-sup- 
porting. During the same period our 
churches have spent for improvements 
more than $1,00,000 and have welcomed 
20,180 converts for baptism. 

Franklin College, under the presidency 
of Dr. C. E. Goodell throughout the 
period, has steadily grown in both re- 
sources and enrolment. Its permanent 
funds, as shown by the last treasurer’s 
annual report, June 30, 1924, amount to 
$817,244.31, and the total assets to $1,- 
266,559.54. At the time of this writing 
the registration for this year has not been 
ascertained, but advance reports are said 
to promise the largest enrolment in the 
history of the college. Dr. Henry N. 
Sherwood, a member of the faculty and 
formerly dean of the college, is the Re- 
publican nominee for state superintendent 
of public instruction; and under normal 
political conditions in this state will be 
elected. 

Perhaps the most remarkable advance 
is in the field of social service. Fourteen 


To 
By Davin F. Nycren 


To take and give, to love and live; 
be a friend, a hand to lend; 
stick like glue, forever true; 
play life’s game through blame 
or fame; 

To sing and play along life’s way; 
scattter smiles o’er dreary 


miles; 

boost and cheer and dry some 

tear; 

help the weak their goal to 

seek; 

burdens share no matter where; 

To set the pace in life’s great race; 

climb the hills past earthly ills; 

lead the way to endless day; 

do all this without remiss, 
That is my aim. 


———— rr — 
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years ago the subject was represented 
by a little committee which was tolerated 
(part of the time) as a side show of the 
state convention. The subject was un- 
known or taboo in the associations. When 
that committee at that time began to in- 
troduce into its annual reports clear but 
elementary statements of the Christian 
doctrine of society, the chairman who 
read those reports was immediately 
branded as a dangerous socialist, and for 
nearly ten years was patronizingly tol- 
erated or politely avoided. Now, the de- 
partment of social service is a part of the 
regularly organized administrative con- 
stitution of the convention, of equal rank 
with the departments of missions and 
education, and that same chairman with 
that same message is unable to fill half 
of the calls that come to him for ad- 
dresses on the subject. It is a regular 
item on the associational programs. 


New York — Brooklyn — 
Vicinity 
By Henry G. Weston Smit 

Please do not feel too much jealousy 
for us who have “the great advantages 
of a city system of public school educa- 
tion.” There are two good reasons why 
you should not. In the first place, any 
violent emotional reaction, sO we are 
told, temporarily interferes with the nor- 
mal processes of metabolism that must 
go on in a thoroughly healthy body; and 
in the second place there is not just cause 
for your jealously, anyway. 

In view of all the good intent and 
body-breaking work and honest intelli- 
gence that our superintendents and super- 
visors and teachers are spending on the 
problems they face here, one should 
speak chiefly in terms of the highest 
praise. 

It is simply amazing that approximately 
one million of children can be given even 
a limited degree of educational advan- 
tages (speaking now of education in the 
broader and bigger sense) here in the 
comparatively small area that is com- 
prised within “the five boroughs” that 
make up “New York City.” With a bud- 
get last year of almost ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS it would seem that we are 
doing things on a rather big scale. And 
so we are. But remember, please, that 
we would better be doing things on a 
rather big scale. Molding the souls of 
the youth of a city of six million people 
requires doing things that are bigger than 
the records of history can show. It is a 
contract that has never yet been quite 
filled. 

Some Eighty Buildings in Process 

It sounds like a one-hundred-percent 
after-vacation fish story, but we are au- 
thentically told that at the present mo- 
ment eighty separate large school build- 
ings, practically every one of which is 
imperatively needed to properly house 
the children who have already appeared 
at the schools, are somewhere between 


i 
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broken” and “ready for occu- 
pancy in one week.” We are told that 
these will take care of some two-hundred 
thousand or so. It sounds about as rea- 
sonable as anything can sound when one 
is dealing in such fabulous figures. But 


“oround 


can you picture the over-crowding that 
exists. in the meantime. Not in con- 
ventional terms. 

One “Extraordinary Situation.” 


for example, ts 
handling at 
nearly 


corner, 
must be 


Just around the 
a building which 
least twice, and probably 
thrice, its legitimate quota 

From such information as comes to us 
notes brought home by our 
» and from per- 


LOTTE 


through the 
own six-year-old delegate 


sonal observation, we have calculated 
thet “his room was built for 50 or 60 
children, with a sane maximum fixed at 
70 or 80. Until four days ago (this is 
being written on the day of the Jewish 
New Year Feast, Sept. 29th) 193 children 
tenderly referred to this same room as 


“where I go to school.” Eighty-six pos- 
sessed it from-8:15 LZ2s15 pete 
and 107 possessed it fram 12:15 p. m. to 
light is breaking a little 
however, for we 


Die We EO 


AAS oped. Luke 
hopefully 
are informed (and it is the 
of plan) that his class will have 
children in it and will meet 
instead of only 
the third 


more now, 
fourth change 
some- 
what fewer 
five afternoons a week 


two afternoons a week—as was 


plan. 
We are told that this is “an extraordi- 
nary situation.” In the name of the sa 


cred trust of childhood do we need to be 
told? Five years after we won the war 
the children of New York City are still 
not adequately housed for their school- 
ing work. A mere minister knows noth- 
ing of political wisdom, ve course, 
how popular a reduced tax budget is when 
it comes to winning an election. Nonethe 
less a mere miinster can sometimes ob- 
serve that speculative builders were able 
to pay the exorbitant demands of brick- 
layers ($16 per day) in order to put up 
apartment houses to rent for exorbitant 
and in exact ratio as apartment 
are built schools should be built. 
How strange it is that we can be so 
short-sighted as to hamper the educa- 
tional advantages of little children merely 
sake of cutting a large item in the 
have to pay! 

Was It Necessary? 

The big fights, the b aseball games, the 
varied amusements of the city ‘all netted 
their countless millions during the past 
five years, and did not wait to do it. A 
quotation from that much talked-of book 
by Edward Wiggam (“The New Decalog 
of Science”) puts clearly the situation: 

“The other day I saw twenty thousand 
‘fans’ frantically applauding a home-run. 
and nearby was a biological laboratory 
with two half-starved students and a dis 
couraged professor in it. The professor 
told me he had labored for ten years 
to raise fifty thousand dollars to promote 
biological research in America and had 
been able to secure only seventeen hun 
dred dollars. The ‘fans’ yelling outside, 
so that I could scarcely hear the pro- 
fessor talk, had probably contributed half 
the desired endowment that afternoon to 
find out whether the Giants or White Sox 


and 


prices; 


houses 


for the 


taxes we 


were the more expert. Life 1s 
made for baseball as well as biology, but 
the money and honor should hardly be 
proportioned between the two ina ratio 
of 5000 or 100,000 to 1.” 

This is putting it extremely; and 
(speaking now personally rather than 
with the usual editorial “we’) I realize, 
asa glance back over the paragraphs of 
this “letter,” that it may seem to be a bit 
too hortatory to qualify in the columns 
meant to appear. It is 
as the most im- 


in which it is 


submitted, nonetheless, 


portant bit of news to send from New 
York this time. And what is the news 
element, one may ask? Simply this: Our 


must confess to a temporary 


betrays a very 


great city 


situation that wrong sense 


of values as between dollars and chil- 
dren. It is now being remedied; but 
irreparable loss has already been 


sustained. 

“Phat sits ito 

Well, it has not been 
anyway. 

Understand clearly, now: This is not 
reporting any blame upon the educators 
themselves. They have pled for much 
more than they have gotten. In my own 
church is one of the three leaders of the 
city educationally; and he is working and 
has worked at the limit (and sometimes 
beyond) of his strength to do what ought 
to be done. The whole blame reported 
is on the people who will allow a cry 
for tax reduction to result in the hamper- 
ine of the most heroic people of the land 
—the teachers and educators who are try- 
ing to build the lives that alone constitute 


our real security. 


Pacific Northwest News 
By LEonarD W. RILEY 

Rev. Charles L. Trawin, D.D., pastor 

the First Baptist church of McMinn- 
ville, after a summer of study in the 
University of Chicago, during which 
period he also supplied the First Baptist 
church of Englewood, is finding his work 
at McMinnville opening up with much 
to encourage. The congregations have 
filled both auditoriums, the prayer meet- 
ings being especially large and interest- 
ing. The annual meeting was held on the 
evening of September 22. During the 
year ninety-six members have been re- 
ceived and sixty-seven dismissed, mak- 
ine a net increase of twenty-nine. The 
present membership is 785. For current 
expenses $3,557.05 were raised and for 
benevolences, $5,268.85. The treasurer 
reported $30,296.51 cash in the building 
fund and other resources amounting to 
about $20,000 have led a special com- 
mittee of fifteen leading members of the 
church to recommend that work on the 
new building be undertaken as soon as 
settled weather permits. This will in- 
aes the Sunday School unit only. 

Rev. E: Temple Starkey, who has been 
pastor of the Calvary Baptist church at 
Baker, Oregon, since June, 1918, has pre- 
sented his resignation in order to accept 
a call to the First Baptist church at Ore- 
son City. He will begin work on the 
new field November 1. A newspaper re- 
port states that during Mr. Starkey’s pas- 
torate the church has doubled in member- 
ship and the Sunday school trebled. Mr. 
Starkey received his education at Lin- 
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news! 
talked of much, 


THE BAP 


field College and the Kansas City 4 
logical Seminary. | 

The First Baptist church of Hoq) 
Washington, is rejoicing greatly oye 
recent dedication of their church,; 
from all indebtedness. The sermo 
this occasion was preached by Doct 
M. Petty of the Home Mission §o} 
The pastor is Rev. Lem T. Root, | 
ing the two years of his pastorate $) 
have been raised for the improve, 
of both church and parsonage. PH 
meetings followed the de 
ice, which resulted in thirty-five ad 
of ‘the church by baptism. 

Rev. John Newton Garst, D.D., ( 
Kirst Baptist church, Spokane, is | 
in demand as a speaker on speciak 
casions. Recently he assisted in rj 
the debt on the church building at Dj 
Idaho, where he preached the sen 
of dedication on the evening of Se: 
ber 30 and delivered an evanceliaat 
mon on the next evening. On thes 
ning of September 12 he addresse} 
young people around the banquetii| 
bles of the First Baptist church of \ 
d’Alene, Idaho. This dinner was | 
sult of a B. Y. B. U. contest angeal 
well social to the young people 4 
leaving for college. On Friday evi 
Septe mber 26, he addressed a 8. Y.| 
rally at the Lincoln High School 
coma, Washington. He is also prev 
a series of sermons on the Paral} 
the Father. A letter sent to all tha 
resident members of his church is fill 
indication of the comprehensive ci 
ter of his work. 

On Tuesday evening, Septembi 
the Sixth Avenue Baptist church ¢/ 
coma gave a reception to the nevp 
tor, Rev. W. E, Pettibone, regeny 
the Oregon City First Baptist cit 
The address of welcome in behalf / 
Baptists of Tacoma was deliver 
Doctor C. O. Johnson of the # 
church. ' 

Doctor Johnson is leading his 10 
‘» devoting four months to intert 
Baptists who have moved to Tacor | 
who have not as yet united wit 3 
church there. Such work should 
duce very satisfactory results and i 
well be undertaken by churches inl 
communities. , 

Old Fashioned Religion. if 

The East Washington and Northl 
Baptist Convention bulletin contai | 
following item which is certainly vi 
of wider reading: “Mr. E. R Sm 
is the superintendent of the Pullma® 
tist Sunday School. He is a studit 
Washington State College, Prit 
Washington. He is a machinis 
order to secure funds to pay his (i 
expenses he is running a harvestinil 
bine this summer. Recently his el 
er asked all the men in the camp tf 
on Sunday. Spencer refused. The 
some hot argument, but the combi? 
not run on Sunday. Spencer gavey 

reason that he was a Christian 4) 
superintendent of a Sunday scho' 
could not set such an example ; 
the Sunday school scholars. Incidea 
it is of interest to know that of 
had to get up at 3:30 Sunday ml 
in order to get to Pullman in tie 
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Jintend the Sunday school. Oh, for 
| Spencers! Baptist people in East 
jington and North Idaho, it is that 
}old fashioned kind of religion that 
| ded more than anything else these 
|’ So say we all of us. 

field College, Oregon. 


Nebraska News Notes 
3y R. R, Coon 


| Grand Island Association 


. 


$ was a special occasion. It was 
tieth anniversary of the body from 
| had been formed four other asso- 
las. The place of meeting was 
1, Here was held the first state 
tion of Baptist young people, 
| the Loyalists, that led to the 
laieb. Y. P. U. Here was estab- 
Nebraska’s Baptist college. Here 
tarted the Baptist Christian Herald 
subscription list reached 1400. 
later state headquarters were set- 
ly vote of the churches, and later 
Y. P. U. assembly found a perma- 
home. 


t 
| 
1. 
i 
} 
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ithe score or more of speakers 
bre present, although, coming by 
‘some were late in arriving while 
fad to leave early. The state 
rs all gave addresses well repre- 
g the different departments of 
A solemn service followed the 
g of the church letters. In sev- 
{ them earnest mention was made 
| departure of Rev. owl Collins: 
i the Loup City letter expressions 
\p sorrow on the loss of their long 
pastor, Rev. J. L. Dunn, also de- 
The moderator called on Rev. 
| Benjamin to lead the association 
‘erent devotion. 
\as planned to remember this golden 
of the association with addresses 
"y 
| 


2 churches and on the ministers 
in it, and a historical pageant at 
pneluding service. Dr. George 
land, many years the moderator, 
wm address: “Fifty Years of Bap- 
jistory in the Grand Island Asso- 
\—a notable address, worthy of 
veasion. Said the moderator, “It 
orth driving forty miles through 
id to hear that speech”. For an 
ile told the story of three score 
es, and in quick review gave a 
jouch of church life as each name 
at up freshly incident or person 
I, By a rising vote the body ex- 
1 hearty thanks for the address, 
lf @ wish that at least the sub 
| Of it appear in print. 

| “Specific Baptist Te achings” were 
ped by pastors recently come into 
SOeiation: Revs. F. A. Reese, D. 
| Werloyd Johnson, W. H. Parker 
ts. Taylor. A well-conducted 
’S meeting filled one afternoon and 
imq@uets gave variety to the pro- 
The historical pageant was not 
im its stead Secretary Ainslic pre- 
/ On canvas views taken in a trip 
thwest Nebraska. The same eve- 
resident Wells spoke on “Signifi- 
vents in Baptist History” dating 
1€ sixteenth century 

next anniversary will be held with 
ap City church in June, 1925, Rev 


| 
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D. I. Coon was appointed to preach the 
annual sermon. 

After fifty years, with seven pastors 
and two student pastors, this association 
of twenty churches cordially and earn- 
estly invites the “convention pastors” 
to aid its pastorless and wasted churches: 
the need is pressing. 

Other Events 

The campaign to raise $100,000 for 
Grand Island College auditorium-e rym 
nasium is well under way. The college 
force, faculty and students, have already 
subscribed more than the amount as 
signed to them. Dr. H. F. Stilwell, na 
tional director of evangelism, is planning 
to hold revival services in the First 
church of Lincoln. Rey. E. J. Umberger, 
of York, will aid the pastor at 
Central City in special work. The 
Stromsburg church will have the help of 
Evangelist Edmunds, of Denver, in extra 


meetings. Rev. Alfred S. rossmmar 
Osage, Iowa, has become pastor of Hast- 
ings, Resignations are announced of 


Rev. Charles Hardin, at Beatrice, Rev. 
B. H. Fulkerson, at Western and Rev. 
S. E. Bishop at Cedar Rapids. Rev. C 
J. Bukoutz has begun pastoral work at 
Scottsbluff. Rev. G. L. Heim, who has 
just finished studies at Colgate Univers- 
ity, has come to Horace as pastor of 
that interesting field. With a five-year 
pastorate, a strong church can be built 
up in that community. 

Word has just come to me that Rey 
F. E. Hudson, well known in Nebraska 
and neighboring states, has just passed 
away in Grand Island after a short. ill- 
ness, although he has “been feeble for 
some time. 

Rev. R. R. Richards of Grand Island, 
Neb., is still doing good work as an 
evangelist in ‘South Dakota. At the 
country town of Lucas in his meetine 
thirty-three were baptized at one time 
and thirteen later. Rev. Jones is pastor 
at Gregory. An inactive church was 
roused and thirty-two were baptized 
Chalk Butte is fifty miles from a railroad 
The community was stirred by gospel 
messages with a dozen conversions and 
the work going on. Clough is another 
small village. A dead church was re- 
organized and nearly a score added to 
it and services renewed. State Secretary 
Shaw wrote Rev. Richards: You have 
done a marvelous work for the state.’ 
Such work is needed every state. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Apert H. Finn 

The Detroit Baptist family is enlarged 
by another foreign speaking group, this 
time the Mexican. The sugar beet fields 
of Michigan attract these people north- 
ward, but the employment is seasonable 
and when the need for outside labor is 
past they naturally seek more continu- 
ous employment in the industrial centers. 
Detroit already has about 5,000 of these 
neighbors of ours. Naturally they see! 
the fellowship of their own language and 
race, and in this fellowship there are 
everal Baptists, members of churches 
1 Texas and Southern California. Thes: 
in turn have gathered others who accept 
the Bible as their religious authority and 
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so a Mexican Baptist mission has beeu 
started. Doctor Gleiss has met with and 
preached to them and already several 
are seeking baptism and church member 
ship. As they are more largely grouped 
in the down town district, the Wood- 
ward Avenue Baptist church has been 
asked, and has accepted the re sponsibility 
of their spiritual watcheare. They wili 
be received into its fellowship until a 
sufficient number shall have gathered to 
make a self-reliant church. In the mean 
time, they will hold their own service: 
in their own language, being led by a 
brother who has had some experienc 
as an c€vangelistic preacher. 

Our mission study this year is “Of One 
Blood” and it is hoped that our entire 
constituency shall come to a more in- 
timate knowledge of and acquaintance 
with our foreign speaking neighbors, es- 
pecially in the great cities where they 
have most largely congregated. 

In Detroit we Baptists have established 
work among the following groups: Rus 
sian, Ukrainian, Slovak, Ialian, Ge rman, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Polish, Roumanian, 
Mexican, Serbian-Croatian. We have 
had work among the French and Bohe- 
muan groups but these have been affli- 
ated with our Enelish or other group 
churches. ‘There are over fifty distinct 
language groups in Detroit and scveral 
others than-the above are in a way min- 
istered to through other groups which 
in time will no doubt develop into other 
missions and churches of their own. 
As it is we have two groups of four 
churches each, and others of a lesser 
number of churches, in total more than 
all the other Protestant communions jin 
Detroit are reaching and ministering to. 

We find that these foreign speaking 
groups afford a real social service oppor- 
tunity but especially a great Kingdom 
opportunity. Coming from Old World 
environments, customs, superstitions, 
viewpoints, languages, and religions, they 
have much to learn, but very largely they 
have come to our shores animated by 
much the same purposes as our forebears 
did. They have ambitions and ideals 
that should be conserved and developed. 
They have the true American spirit in 
the making and if we meet them in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, the Elder Brother, 
they and we can be saved much sorrow. 

These foreign speaking groups come 
out of the repression of state churches 
and as they come to breathe the free- 
dom and liberty of America, they break 
away from the bondage of fear. Their 
children attend the public schools and 
sooner or later the family get in touch 
with the Bible and the Gospel message. 


In so doing, they are most responsive 


to the statement of the Baptist faith, it 
is so simple—just like the New. Testa 
ment plan. 

But this is only the beginning. ~The: 
need training in the methods of our poli- 
tical life, in the exercise of the democ- 
racy in Baptist church polity. to learn 
the. language of their adopted country, 
its customs, its better home life, sanita 
tion, ete. But tragedy comes into thou 
sands of homes when the husband and 
father, in his contact with the business 
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world learns English, the children in the 
public schools learn English and readily 
become enthusiastic Americans, but the 
wife and mother is left behind with her 
old-world language, customs, and handi- 
caps, lonesome and bewildered in a 
strange land that always remains so 
until some sympathetic American Chris- 
tian wife and mother reaches out the 
hand and heart of sympathy and under- 
standing and helps her to learn the new 
ways. 

In Detroit we have found the sympa- 


thetic, whole-hearted cooperation and 
aid of the struggling foreign speaking 


eroups has paid large dividends for the 
Kingdom. Not alone in Detroit but in 
reflex influence upon European coun- 
tries. I cannot attempt to start on this 
phase of the subject as it would take 
pages of THe Baptist to adequately 
relate experiences and results. 

Another vital fruitage has been the 
large number of self-reliant, helpful 
Baptist laymen and ministers who have 
come out of immigrant homes. They 
are numbered among our most faithful 
and generous supporters in our Bap- 
tist work in Detroit today. We natives 
have little to boast of even if our fore- 
bears arrived a little earlier. We are of 
one blood, brethren, and we all acknowl- 
edge Jesus Christ as Lord and Master. 
The Great Commission said “Go to 


those peoples—to the ends of the earth.” 
Ve failed and now God has sent them 
to us. Shall we still be unfaithful to our 
Lord by neglecting them when they are 
in our own cities? God forbid! 

Our faithful women missionaries are 
doing a wonderful work among the 
women and children but what is necded 
everywhere is more willing workers 
along Christian Americanization lines to 
supplement our church and Bible School 
work. 

Conference on Evangelism 

Monday, September 22, was a great 
day for Detroit Baptist pastors and 
church workers. The Highland Park 
church was the scene of the annual re- 
ligious educational and evangelistic con- 
ference and Rev. W. G. Coltman and his 
splendid corps of workers were the hosts 
of the deeply interested congregations 
that gathered for three potential sessions 
and a dinner hour that will long be re- 
membered. 

We were fortunate indeed in the 
choice of speakers and such a wealth of 
good things were spread before us. The 
Pastor’s Conference came at 10:30 with 
three addresses: “The Joy of Winning 
Souls” by Dr. Gleiss, “Evangelism in 
the Sunday School” by Dr. Tralle, and 
“Lay Evangelism” by Rev. A. B. Strick- 
land. 

After a delightful luncheon there fol- 
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lowed: “The Dynamic of Evange, 
by Rev. A. B. Strickland, “Evang} 
in the Home” by Mrs. Tralley") 
tolic Methods” by Dr. Tralle, aj 
matic impersonation of an immit 
Italian mother by Mrs. Stricklanc, 
closing remarks by Rev. B. T. Leg 
At 6 o'clock came the chicken ¢ 
to which nearly 150 were served, | 
which Mr. Strickland led a confe; 
on Evangelism. 
The great auditorium was fille! 
the evening service when Dr. Ma: 
Sanborn spoke on “Baptist Young? 
ple and the Detroit Opportunity, j 
lowed by Dr. Tralle on his famou' 
ture on “Sweet Sixteen,” a great jf 
pretation of adolescent girlhood, 
Dr. and Mrs. Tralle continued 
strong daily programs at the Higi 
Park church through Friday. In tt] 
ter all the Protestant Sunday schos 
Highland Park cooperated. It js 
great and inspiring week. 
Among the Churches. 
Marantha Baptists under the leads 
of their new-old pastor, Rev. i 
topher Burnett, has voted to sell ity 
uable property on East Grand Jk 
vard because of the encroachme 
business and go into a most inva 
near Davison and Dexter Boula 
This is not an unexpected move | 
building on East Grand Boulevariy 
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The Board of Missionary Cooperation of the Northern Baptist Convention 
Financial Needs from May 1, 1924 to April 30, 1925. 


Approved: Unified’ Budgets ‘for 1924-25 Sli eaic cwserebetateye eienensioie eieyeta ere a cists inate ncnaier sn earns $8,996,690 | 
Less Estimated Income from Invested Funds, Legacies and Matured Annuities.... 2,296,690 
Balance tobe secured from donation ‘Sources ee cersieieis reteset ici erence rays eases eta reree $6,700,000 
al a : rf 
State Amount Amount Amoul™ 
app’tn’mts. due by paid to unpai? 
Name of State in $6,700,000 Aug. 15th Aug. 15th Aug. 
Arizona ff iy. sv sivas parallel ab tea ick ye 2 se oe Ree ORME ee $  _ 5,337.50 $ 3,096.59 $ 2 
OLOGON OF ce eieloiv eee wi vusic apes louetatovetelaleheieiePsiitieatadrsy ete elet oe temeneneite 75,000.00 21,875.00 12,480.19* i 
So. Californiarrscste toe crete r toe ee My hh see ere 330,756.00 96,470.50 48,744.60 47,7. 
Delaware ) Wis comers «ema hs Mone ale) oe eee 9,000.00 2,625.00 1,314.97 1,3. 
Michigan. “:...ccss Ss cehiete. Oe ene eee 233,511.00 68,107.38 30,094.30 3 
Rhode. [sland s,s: Ags eae aa ne on eee ee 132,844.00 38,746.16 14,454.41 2 
Vermont © i625 a he RG Cie vee hehe A IES Oleh eee 63,711.00 18,582.38 6,848.37 1 
NeW- Hampshire cee wcte cccisic wbettiapstete feteen etetas cick Santen Saceeneees 75,233.00 21,942.97 7,930.88 1 
Utah 0. 5.5. ER See Or ae ogee Ranang A. oh, aR 2,711.00 790.72 281.02 
New York: States... s.cme avpeeadecan Werte os «anche eens 761,822.00 222,198.09 78,424.80 
sigs) 008 bey See mntrorsc Doro Th on Ouamic, OO Ine hogmma reece Ae kes oc 7,320.00 2,135.00 740.87 
West Washington ate oo ee ee ee eee 71,167.00 20,757.08 7,169.52 1 
West. Virginia cho re core ote ae cir tecls one eae 161,311.00 47,049.03 16,135.69 3 
ldahorseee ren a. Hee hy Fe. 17,080.00 4,981.66 1,704.62* 
Pennsylvanian roresuicmlas tice ot ieminralerstneteceues ete ieren ss ear eer 670,000.00 195,416.66 64,992.65 13 
Tilin ois: 5-8 he cele grey eI ee ie oe oe ee 398,300.00 116,170.84 38,544.87 7 
MING. <6 <a nae ca ore ae" wan sect cane nee ne ne 126,067.00 36,769.53 11,751.40 2 
New (Jersey tritrtutsn 0 eee ie eee hn ae 465,633.00 135,809.63 42,855.22 9 
Wisconsin sc 0% ay -cSnen 2 Sass cian rn eee tan + ae 90,144.00 26,292.00 8,281.38 1 
Missouri races corals oraiste Cue Sis eae ree clan: eens 43,920.00 12,810.00 3,900.59 
Colorado ©), -S:gie. ee dort tek ae a eNom a Sree 94,211.00 27,478.21 8,358.80 1 
North Dakotas «jij: wate sitter area oem couse are eee 22,500.00 6,562.50 1,959.33 
Nebraska. Soa. ait ais sisi eels at ei oak Iie Cnet ae 87,756.00 25,595.50 7,587.18 : 
South Dakota: vsiiiiscis'< és sean as secs > ele sles emer 39,040.00 11,386.66 3,174.20 
Nevada. . tins. wv ane cep Rape ius eee nape een eee 3,389.00 988.47 267.33* 
Connecticut” iio. ee00t ped Re ee La ee 200,000.00 58,333.34 14,926.69 4 
Minnesota: 517.8% #20. sot. cca see tai eee 160,633.00 46,851.28 11,840.81 3 
KE ae toa eR Ce Gs GENO Hibiomia Daria Da uNinlom Guts owt: 170,122.00 49,618.94 11,778.30 3 
TNGIANG © 06 5 Wino 6 vin na vin 9.0 aiere wosuelh ernie ware nla ie Aaa 251,456.00 73,341.34 17,350.30 5 
Massachusetts SS ins Tee ae Sete eRe = a an 675,000.00 196,875.00 46,230.34 15 
LOWR wee eee cas eresecs¥tehedeetinvpertuterersessomonnes 180,967.00 52,782.03 11,888.75 4 
OMl0 ceo anea et tecececstensteenvetsennetonsssseueueeees 498,511.00 145,399.03 2,096.21 103, 
NO. California oo... se sees eee ects esa eceaebecten ewes 134;000.00 ~ 39,083.34 7,431.27 31, 
S peestinelen Re nr Ay ks Sates Bry ho, Serene Si Pikciae 49,410.00 14,411.25 2,381.90 12 
N.Y. Metropolitannt .ccks a ee ie eee 336,856.00 98,249.66 14,655.61* 83 
Montana ........ sii 5, 5 GAS eT Ee ea eae 14,233.00 4,151.28 556.30 3 
District. of ‘Columbia .¢20ncioen oe ee 28,467.00 8,302.87 8 
Miscellaneous’ Sir is cts eco Lee tee eee en Meee 2] 13,447.08 1 


Total 


+ Deduct. 
* August collections not reported. 


** Column 4 shows the amount due and un 
nomination is paying interest because it has 


The order in which the states are listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts collected (Column 3) to amowy 


(Column 2). 


not been paid month by month as needed. 


$1,954,277.78 


paid (Column 2 less Column 8) and represents the approximate amount on which 


$605,677.34 


‘ 
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jso as to be easily transformed into 
jess property when the advisable 
| would arrive. 

); Carmel Avenue Baptist Church 
\vaged in building an addition to ac- 
jiodate its rapidly growing Bible 
jl and young people’s work. Wm. 
je is the new Sunday School Super- 
dient. Rev. H. E. Bollinger is the 


1). C, Frank Vreeland, late of Kala- 
7», has accepted the call to and is 
sly on the field of the River Rouge 
11, with encouraging prospects. 
|. H. C. Trabert is pastor of a new 
junity near Gratiot Avenue and the 
( Mile Road where we Baptists 
(. fine site but no house of worship 
). That must come very soon. 
| home coming and fall rally day 
ns of the Stanton Park Baptist 
ih, of which the Rev. L. D. Ballin- 
| minister, were enhanced by a 
4s event of more than local inter- 
‘ae Women’s Union presented the 
11 with a Christian Service Flag, 
Jished with twelve crosses, each 
paying symbolic tribute to the cor- 
ding number of former members 
{; church now engaged in active 
jian work in the homeland or in 
reign field. 
jy new churches were recognized 
jropriate public services on Septem- 
‘the Third Roumanian, on East 
| tte, Rev. John Socaciu, pastor, and 
cond Polish, on the corner of Har- 
id Dubois, Rev. A. S. Morze, pas- 
oth are doing a good work in dis- 
2 fields. 

ill rejoice all our Baptist constitu- 
‘> learn that instead-of a basement 
full and complete meeting house, 
| on Knowlin road, is building at 
irn and is being pressed on to 
ition with vigor. Good friends in 
yrn make this larger achievement 
le. This will put the Baptists in a 
ilvantageous position in Dearborn. 
lay, September 21, Mr. Paul Brin- 
astor of the First Roumanian Bap- 
‘arch, was ordained as a_ gospel 
t. He had previously been before 
jamittee of the Detroit Baptist As- 
pn for examination and before a 
( of messengers from other Bap- 
(arches. Dr. Gleiss' preached the 
ion sermon. Rey. G. L. Wittet 
jhe ordaining prayer. Rev. E. W. 
| gave the charge to the candidate, 
lv. John Socaciu the charge to the 
/ 


‘Detroit Baptist Association, in its 
|ssion, was held in the Jefferson 

Baptist church on Thursday, 
| with Rev. H. H. Davis, of Red- 
5 Preacher of the annual sermon 
lv. E. ‘Bond Griffith, of Mt. Cle- 
4S moderator. The guests from 
were Hon. Henry Bond, of Brat- 
| Vt. Miss Nellie G. Prescott, of 
ork, Rev. J. E. Smith, D.D., State 
‘, and Rev. Morgan L. Williams, 
‘is Educational Director, of Lans- 
\Vo dinners were given, one at the 
nm Avenue Baptist church for 
With Miss Prescott as guest of 


md the other in the Jefferson 
church for men, with 


eS 
| 
| 


Henry Bond as guest of honor. The 
usual two-day program was put through 
in one day. This was made possible by 
the fact that there is a standing agree- 
ment that the Detroit Baptist Union 
shall carry on all the missionary work 
of the metropolitan area, the association 
which covers the same territory collect- 
ing the denominational statistics and 
providing the opportunity to present the 
larger work of the Baptists through de- 
nominational leaders. The day was very 
full and rich in blessing. 

The First church, Rev. Mark F. San- 
born, D.D., pastor, has inaugurated a new 
plan which makes Wednesday a sort of 
mid-week church day. For instance, the 
first Wednesday in each month the 
Woman‘s Union meets at 4 p. m.,, fol- 
‘owed by a social hour. At 6:15 a church 
night dinner is served for all, followed 
at 7 o’clock by the church family wor- 
ship, a prayer meeting at the tables. At 
8 o'clock all organized classes and other 
Organizations that hold monthly meet- 
ings will go to their own rooms for their 
business and social sessions. On other 
nights at 8 p. m. mission classes, three 
groups, will gather for their study. Pro- 
vision is made for the youngsters with 
story hours and recreation. 


Rev. A. B. Strickland and wife, of 
New York, of the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the American ‘Baptist Home 
Mission Society, were both speakers at 
the Evangelistic conference recently held 
in the Highland Park church. Previous 
to the conference Mr. Strickland spoke 
in Bethel, Northwestern, Temple, Sec- 
ond Roumanian, Springwells, and Im- 
manuel churches. Following the con- 
ference on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, he spent with the Jefferson 
Avenue church preparatory to the carry- 
ing out of his plan of personal visitation. 
On Friday evening he was with the 
Woodward Avenue Baptist church. It 
is too early at this writing to give any 
figures as to results at the Jefferson Ave- 
nue church. Last spring a similar plan 
worked out at the Royal Oak church re- 
sulted in nearly 150 new accessions. Mr. 
and Mrs. Strickland are expected to re- 
turn to Detroit to give us a large part 
of the month of November, as nearly 
al of avr Eneclish speaking churches and 
some others desire to avail themselves 
of the Strickland plan. Basically, it is 
the return to the passionate heart-to- 
heart, hand-to-hand evangelism of the 
early church. It works today as it did 
in the olden time. Detroit is ripe for 
the plan and method. 


Wisconsin News and Notes 
By Roserr W. SHAW 

H. FE. Mansfield, one of our outstand- 
ing rural pastors, whose parish covers a 
whole county, held a unique community 
service in his church at Saxville on Aug. 
7th. As part of the entertainment the 
folks were asked to bring some old 
things associated with the early days of 
the settlement. The request included 
things of Scandinavian or foreign origin. 
The responses were exceedingly interest- 
ing. There was a wooden milk pitcher 
carved by hand out of a birch knot from 
Norway which bore the date of 1701. Tt 
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was 223 years old. A great conch shell, 
used as a horn, came from Wales, having 
a clear origin of over 100 years ago. A 
peculiar spoon-shaped tool of the finest 
hand-tempered steel was used more than 
a hundred years ago in Denmark, for 
hollowing out the toes of wooden shoes. 
Another was a powder horn decorated 
with carved pictures by an Indian chief 
and given to the first white child born 
in Sauk county. The great, great grand- 
son of that child was present at that 
meeting and vouched for its age of more 
than 100 years. An old candle mold 
which had been in use in the early days 
of Saxville and a hammered brass candle- 
stick to go with it. A century-old hand 
made forged yoke lock for fastening an 
ox-bow into the yoke. A leather belt 
taken off the body of a dead rebel sol- 
dier at the battle of Shiloh, bore the in- 
signia of the Louisiana Tigers. Also a 
daugerreotype of a century ago, and ma 
other articles of similarly fascinating in- 
terest. Among the interesting stories in 
connection with the articles was that of 
the finding of the spoon shaped tool 
which had been used as a lever in the 
erection of a barn more than thirty years 
ago. For twenty years it lay covered by 
the stalls, and was recovered when they 
were clearing out the wreckage of the 
fire which destroyed the old barn. 

Here is something that might be done 
in many a community. 

State Young People 

At the recent convention of the Bap- 
tist young people of the state the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, E. 
C. Quade, Milwaukee; Ist vice president, 
Miss Marcia Fadner, Fond du Lac: 2nd 
vice-president, Keith Alcorn, Racine; 3rd 

(Continued on page 892) 


Want Ads 


Evangelist David F. Nygren, A. B. (11th. 
Successive Season) 431 Burke’  Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Wanted expert Junior teacher to promote 
schools for juniors and train teachers. 
Religious Education Association of Flori- 
da, Lake Worth, Fla. 


Two women as cook and housemaid in 
Protestant family. Nice quarters and good 
pay. Address B. T. B., 3980 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Wanted work as janitor in college or 
other institution by middle-aged retired 
minister. Address A. R. Care The Baptist. 


Washington, D. C. The Kern Inn. Ac- 
commodations of a first class hotel at about 
one-half the cost. Very quiet, but down- 
town, near the White House. Garage on 
premises. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Edith Kingman Kern, 1912 Gee 
St., Northwest. 
ee ee eee eee 

Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years éevange- 
listie service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


Reliable Information about evangelists or 
singers. National Evangelistic Bureau, 
Parley_E. Zartmann, secretary, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. ¥ 


Church Envelopes 8 cents per carton, 
weekly, printed. Loose $2.00 per M. Write 
for advance offer and all samples. Dufold- 
Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 

RS ie Ea A ls ed Se cee TY ae 2 a eet 

Church Collection Envelopes special offer 
for October, duplex white, 9 cts. per carton. 
Dufold-Trifold Envelope Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey. 
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“Between Us” 


When we named this column “Between 
Us” it was designed to be the confiden- 
tial department of the paper through 
which the publisher talks heart to heart 
with the household of a common faith. 
\ll the other departments of ‘THe Baprist 
are public property through which every- 
body may roam without fear of tres- 
passing; but “Between Us” is fenced in 
like--a own home to preserve a 
bit of privacy and to provide a spoi 
where the family may sit around a com- 
mon table in fellowship for mutual coun 


man’s 


sel. 


With this end in view we want to take 
“What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi 
Do you believe that? Of course 

Well, Tie Barrist is not every- 


our friends into our confidence. 


ness,” 


you do, 


bodys business. It is the business of 
Northern Baptists. Therefore it is our 
business,—yours and mine. We own the 
business. » Each Baptist in the territory 
of the Northern Convention owns a share 


of stock. And yet comparatively few 
patronize the business which they own 11 


common. 


In an advertisement to which your at- 


tention is called in this issue you will 
discover that less than ten per cent of 
the stockholders buv the product in 
which their money is invested. Less 


than ten out of every hundred Northern 
paper: As & 
matter-of-fact the total subscriptions of 
ih RP. ; North 


ten per cent of 1,250 


Raptists subseribe for the 


vestiet mektyepe Le the Misstous 
included, fall be low 

O00, the total number of 
Baptist 
statistics. 


members of 


Northern churches reported in 


official 


Can this situation be changed for the 
better? It can, but only bv the heartv 
and united cooperation of the pastors 
working lovally hand in hand with THF 

RPTIST Series ht % ‘» the — definite 
soon to announced for the larger 
hoth Watch tor <an- 


plan 
circulation of 
nouncements 


(Continued from page 891) 
vice president, Miss Laura Nelson, Ke- 
nosha; fourth vice president, Miss Lottie 
Graves, Miss Edith Matteson, Delavan, 
State Editor, Miss Mildred Look, Wau- 
kesha. From now on the work of this 
organization will be associated with the 
department of religious education of th¢ 
state convention, 
Scme Other Notes 


the brook the pastors come and 


Lik« 


go. Among the recent changes are H. 
LD. Riggs who leaves Warrens after a 
three year pastorate for Richland Cen- 
ter; A. W. Stephens, who after more 
than five years at Evansville goes to 
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Campbelleport; K. A. Lundin, who lh 
Ashland for a pastorate in Virs 
Minn. 
Among the churches in the state i 
have been making improvements 0} 
contemplating improvements ‘in the, 
future are: Janesville, which is rej 
rating the interior of its meeting hy 
Clinton, which had not oniy redeeot 
the chureh and parsonage but has } 
some remodeling work; Waukj 
which is contemplating an extensiy| 
dition to its church building, and tl} 
decorating of its building; Stevens i 
which is also redecorating its buij 
and erecting a modern Sunday si 
plant. J 
Without the Summer Slump’ 


A large number of our chuf 
“carry on” during the summer mc! 
and a number have reported addi) 
At Hustler nineteen were baptize) 
Hudson, six; at Augusta, twelve, } 
others received by letter; at the J 
side Baptist church, near Wentve 
twenty-one were baptized in Julya 
others received, so that the membel 
was doubled; Milltown has recy 
twenty-two by baptism; Eureka has: 
tized fourteen; Clinton has baptize 
teen; Darien has received eighteent 
members, several by baptism, and a 
awaiting baptism. They are now gi 
along without assistance from the i 
convention. Certainly the work of | 
and other churches should be an ini 
tion to those churches which let 
during the summer. In some field t 
best time of the year is the suf 
months. 


I wish it to 
your Society. 


York City. 


COO BELLS Eas 


” Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plane. i5 


\ 

( 

ESTABLISHED 1856 { 

THE c. S. BELL CO. HILLSBORO, CHING 


in your Society, and only wish that I had more means to place 
with you for the interest comes promptly and the money is where 
be when I have gone home. 
I assure you if I can dispose of all of my property — 
before I pass on, I will place it as I have placed all that I could in lf 
the past, where it can be used for the Lord’s work. 


“With many kind wishes, I am yours, | 


Buy Life Annuities of 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


For nearly fifty years The American Baptist Home Mission Society ] 
been receiving gifts on the annuity plan. 
satisfied with this method of investing to advance the work of the Kingds, 
that they have returned again and again with additional contributions Tet; 
senting savings which might have been otherwise invested. 


For annuity booklet, sample contract, and survivorship rate tables a 
legacies kindly address Secretary Charles L. White, 23 


My Money Is Where I Wish It To B 


| 
“I wish to say that I am pleased with the annuity that I have i 

ji 

| 


May the Lord bless 


“ 


“B, FB. Cag 


/ 


Many annuitants have been $0 V 


East 26th St. | 


LYMYER 7 


=< 


a) 


! 
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ist Hospital Minister at 
schester Called Home 


{Willis G. Clark, for four years 
1 minister at Rochester, Minn., 
i Northfield, Minn., on Monday 
per 15th. He became known to 
ids of people in this and other 
is through his helpful Spiritual 
t at Rochester. His active minis- 
red a period of 41 years, 17 of 
le served as pastor of the church 
|hfield, Minn. Born at Troy, 
hn 1853, he received his education 
on Academy, Kalmazoo College, 
\thern Baptist Theological Semin- 


!: was ordained in 1883. His first 
was at Sheboygan, Mich., 


¢ served for three years. Suc- 
pastorates included Charlevoix, 
jnd Plymouth, Mich., Greeley, 
ad Northfield, Minn. 

4 he was married to Miss Alice 
i, who together with one daugh- 
ly W. Clark, and one son, Frank 
‘<, survive him. Another son, 
| W. Clark, died several years 
yother Clark possessed qualities 
jade him an ideal hospital minis- 
was kindly, sympathetic, warm 
i The following extract from the 
id News is an indication of the 
ninistry rendered. 


| 

| . 

lyvaS a good man in the truest 
| . 

| the word; strong in character 
itive in his ministry because love 


biggest word in his creed. How 
‘orthfield owes to this man’s 
id service is immeasurable, Dur- 
| seventeen years that he lived 


ve was hardly a worthwhile com- 
ffort that not only received his 
nent but his active support as 
jo One ever asked his help and 
jed away, no one ever sought his 
ie or advice in a community pro- 
' was disappointed. He made 
iis guide, and his labors never 
(if he were once convinced of 
| or wrong of the matter. There 
iy monuments in Northfield—in 
\l lives he has bettered, in com- 
vrojects he has supported, in for 
King movements he has started 
ng to the vision, the ideals, and 
.cter of Willis G. Clark.” 


Obituary 


\4ey Conklin, died at the home of 
fhter, Mrs. George Foster, Minne- 
|2pt. 16th, aged 91 years. Mrs. 
lwas the widow of Rev. Volney 
ivho died in 1922, aged 96 years. 
| years Mr»> Conklin was a mis- 
‘pastor in Minnesota and South 
(Mrs. Conklin was ever the de- 
Jp-mate cheerfully bearing the 
| and privations of a pioneer 

Her kindly and hospitable spirit 
|r home the welcome resort of the 
‘ friend or Stranger for 70 years. 
iptist’” under its several names. 

in their home. Brief funeral 
vere conducted in the home, by a 
Stor Rey. Charles Blaker. Further 
‘md interment in Canton, S. Da- 
re Mr. Conklin was pastor of the 
/hurch 25 years. 


URCH FURNITURE 


nion Ware EVERY. 
union Ware— - 
(The finest furniture made. Direct 
\factory to your church. weer} | free. 


| Bros. & Co... Dpt.i7_Greenvi le, Til. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 8/6.) 

Through Rev. W. R. Poweil, clerk of 
the Upper Solomon Valley Association, 
Kansas, resolutions are sent to THE Bap- 
list warning all Baptist churches in Kan- 
sas and adjoining states against Rey. 
James P. Sullivan, a “bogus check art- 
iste ; 

Des Moines university, Des Moines, 
[a., announces courses by correspon- 
dence in Bible study for the benefit of 
ministers. This work will be under the 
supervision of Dean L. D. Osborn and 
Dr. Howland Hanson. Particulars may 
be had by writing to either of these men 
at the above address. 

Judson Memorial church of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., recently celebrated the 
first anniversary of the pastor, Howard 
A. Vernon. After an interval of near y 
two years the Sunday night services have 
been resumed, and it is the hope of th 
pastor that an evening congregation can 
be maintained by offering special music, 
preaching short, incisive, inspirational ser- 
mons; and enriching the service with al! 
the elements of sacred worship. This 
church is located in a strictly residential 
-Rev. W. Harry Freda, pastor of Clar- 
endon street church, Boston, Mass., has 
been called to the pastorate of the 
Church of the Master, East End, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is understood that he will 
accept. Mr. Freda has wrought a large 
and transforming work in the -famous 
Clarendon street church, known all over 
the world for the long pastorate of Dr, 
A. J. Gordon. The Church of the Master 
has one of the finest church ed‘4ces in 
Cleveland, and offers the hb oppor- 
tunity in the city for aggressive advance. 
The church extended an unanimous call 
to Mr. Freda without hearing him except 
through a committee when he preached 
in Toronto in June. The Church of the 
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Master takes a strong place in the front 
rank of Baptist churches in the United 
States. 
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MODERN PAGANS 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


The story of the religious rebirth of a 
typical American family—one inter- 
ested in sports, society, politics, and 
business, but practically pagans. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
po pog tot ososososos of ot osogososOsoF ot opototopopopoporoy | 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 
allt Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Cerperatics 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 
No assessments; easy pay- 


ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 


protection of policyhold- 
4 ers same as stock com- 
Diep 
Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured.¢ 
. : asus No agenis. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chi.ngo, Il. 


9,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list, 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. 5 Monon Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT 


You can make a gift to the American Baptist Foreign 


Mission Society, in return for which the Society will guar- 
antee to pay you an annual income for life? 


SEA 


Such a gift constitutes an investment in an enterprise 


to which our Lord gave His life? 


THAT 


This gift would enable you to furnish substantial support 


to Foreign Missions and at the same time, in view of your 
financial needs, to receive an assured income for life? 


THAT 


After your death the net remaining principal would be 


released for the work of the Society? 


THAT 


The rate of income, paid semi-annually, on such a gift 


would range from 4 per cent to 9 per cent for single lives, 
and from 4 per cent to 8.3 per cent on agreements cover- 


ing two lives? 


THAT 


Through this arrangement you can secure yourself a fixed 


permanent income as long as you live? 


THAT 


All correspondence concerning such a transaction will be 


treated sacredly confidential? 
For information write to Home Secretary 


P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


In all documents, such as wills, etc., it is important that the full corporate name 
of the Society as indicated above be used. 
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After twelve weeks of enforced ab- 
sence from his pulpit, Rev. Geo. H. Car- 
penter, of Portageville, N. Y., has recov- 
ered sufficiently from a nervous break- 
down to take up part of his work. Dur- 
ing his illness Mrs. Carpenter supplied 
the pulpit and conducted the midweek 
services; also having charge of the Va- 
cation School and taking care of the 
sick. A community program has been 
adopted by the church, and organization 
completed for a winter of progress. The 
church is united in following the pastor. 


EVANGELIST 
rev. W. E. BRIERLEY, 8.0. 
Now = Single 
Booking 
Engage- Church 
ments and 
and ; 
Winter Meetings 


LONG PASTORAL EXPERIENCE 
Has been associated with some of our LEAD- 
ING evangelists. 
Fer references, open dates and terms write to 
WILLIAM E. BRIERLEY 
‘‘The Business Man Evangelist’’ 
39388 N. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO. 


SORE Ee RR 


THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF PRAYER 
By C. K. MAHONEY 


This volume will help men 
both to practice and to under- 
stand prayer. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
RRR Rk tee ee tate oeateatte 


BLACK FACE TYPE 
BIBLES 


The Only Self-Pronouncing Black 
Face Type Bibles Published 
Best for Young and Old—Home and 
School—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
163 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


'W. F. Bostick, pastor of the First 
church, La Porte, Ind., received an un- 


animous call to the First church 
of Urbana, Ill. After presenting his 
resignation on Sunday, Sept. 28, the 


church voted not to accept the resigna- 
tion and overwhelmed the pastor with 
such a demonstration of affection and 
earnest desire to have him stay that Mr. 
Bostick announced he would reconsider 
his resignation and give his answer in 
the near future. 

The \Baptists of Kansas are complet- 
ing a new building that will furnish acé- 
commodations for forty additional old 
people in the Sunset Home, at Concordia. 
This institution was started by the Swed- 
ish Baptists some fifteen years ago. Its 
properties are now worth about $150,000. 
During the past three years arrange- 
ments have been made by which all Bap- 
tists in this state share its privileges and 
its costs. On the same grounds with the 
home an excellent hospital has been 
equipped which has been self-supporting 
from the start. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Carl- 
son are the efficient superintendents and 
matron of both the home and the hospi- 
fei 

(Continued on page 896.) 


EV. CHARLES E. STANTON, as- 

sociate pastor to Dr. A. J. Bonsall 
at the Sandusky Street church, Pitts- 
burgh, represents the Pittsburgh Baptist 
City Mission Society on the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. He was pastor 
of the Linwood church, Cincinnati, for 
four years, the church of Wyoming, Cin- 
cinnati, for five years and of Norwalk, 
Ohio, for three years. He has also acted 
as district secretary for home and foreign 
mission societies for Ohio and Indiana. 
At the beginning of the New World 
Movement he became director of promo- 
tion in Ohio, which position he held un- 
til 1921 when he went to Pittsburgh to 
become associate pastor to his father-in- 
law, Dr. Bonsall. Mr. Stanton at- 
tended Crozer Theological Seminary and 
the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, graduating from the latter. 


THE BAP 


Editor’s Notes on the Le 
for October 26 


THE STILLING OF THE STOR 


Lesson Text: Mark 4:35-41, 
Golden Text: Mark 4:31, 


We pass from parable to miracle} 
the quiet of a spring day in the 4) 
fields with the sower to the roar | 
tornado on the lake and the wave} 
ing the boats about like cockle.) 
The stilling of the storm ism 
dramatic interest. It has been the} 
of poets for generations. The pic 
one which the least imaginative ez 
The sudden storm blowing with fi 
most out of a clear sky, the boat | 
in the grip of wind and wave and | 
as a dog would shake a rat it was! 
to destroy, the panic of the crew i} 
to the tempestuous moods of the } 
Galilee, the lone figure of the ext} 
Jesus asleep in the stern, the rude} 
ening of the sleeper by the fear-si 
fishermen, the lull in the storm al 
calm on the water immediately afr 
words were spoken, “Peace, be sti?’ 
excited query of perplexed minds, | 
then is this, that even the wind al 
sea obey him,” present a sceney 
beggars description. | 


The Storm Within 


It was easier for Jesus to Cal 
storm on the sea than to calm tht 
in the soul. It is always easier tly 
in the realm of matter than in thi 
of mind. A coal mine does not 
the difficulties in its developmenth 
college presents. The lake was re 
sleep like a crying infant in the <u 
its mother when the Master ofa 
spoke. But his words and his pow) 
served to add to the panic and tel 
men whose minds were perpled 
something they did not understal 
whose nerves were unstrung by t 
sion of the storm. Fear was their 
and “fear hath torment”. Thew 
afraid of death. “Carest thou nj 
we perish?” They were afraid! 
elements. They were afraid offk 
Unreasonable fear destroyed thei 
to think clearly, to act intelligeily 
feel normally All their functior)1 
thrown out of gear and their 1m 
system refused to register sensie 
actions. For the time being the) 
the victims of ignorance, supe‘ 
and hydrophobia so far as the dat 
water is concerned. 


The Storm Stilled 


Jesus points out the only way? 
control of the emotions that produ}! 
He propounds two questions whic! 
swered intelligently would dest 
xnreasonable fears. “Why are yi 
ful?” That is a clinical questi!) 
calls for a clinical examination. 
scientific method of answering thi@ 
tion will show how groundless nel 
fears are. “Have ye not faith?’ 
second question points to the cst 
tive attitude of mind which must bm 
tained by the person who would if 
all fear. Faith in the goodness | 
in the Lordship of Christ, in he? 
of spirit over matter, or as WE at 
learning from science, the very om 
nature of matter itself. 
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| The Saving Sense 


| 

2 Jimmy—‘The Bible says there 
no marrying in heaven, I won- 
ny?” 

1 day Hazel’s mother sent her to 
switch with which to chastise 
‘le brother, who had been teasing 
fter a time she returned with a 
ior more pebbles in her apron. 
ouldn’t find any switch, mamma,” 
Hlained, “but you can throw these 
tt him.”—Chicago News. 


whe completion of the new golf 
‘the biggest man of the suburb, 
‘lly and financially, was invited to 
11 the opening ceremony. 

je had never played golf, he was 
| deep-faced niblick for the initial 


Hy he swiped at the ball, with the 
ect that it was driven far toward 
and a yard of the turf was rolled 
|acarpet. But the big man kept 
yve as he surveyed the gaping 
‘yard. 


clare this golf course opened,” he 
th a smile.—Chicago News, 


‘O’Shanty’s Home Sweet 
| Home 

(Continued from page 886) 

l: missionary. And Dorcas never 
,a Monday afternoon session. 

j and Martha learned of the Bible 
\nd Martha who kept house in 
le town of Nazareth and who 
‘many a meal for the Lord Jesus. 
‘ can we learn to cook like that?” 
je little colored Mary and Martha 
itry duet. 

'Y mission cooking class,” smiled 
onary; so the twins never missed 
ay session in the church kitchen! 
(m, with the baby Moses in her 
jarned of that Bible Miriam who 
nother baby Moses in the bul- 
and knew exactly how to nurse 
ie can I be a nurse like that?” 
12d, 

y Home Nursing Class,” the mis- 
| answered, and Miriam never 
1a Wednesday session. 

i Sam, when he learned about the 
samuel who heard God’s voice 
5 to him he said: “How can I 
.d speak like that?” 

ik I do not need to tell that an- 
t from Monday through Sunday 
‘e Baptist mission church of ours 
ithing but train small boys like 
(de little black shepherds of King- 
ne, 


ndship in the Making 

(a SMILE and a quarter” is the 
‘n which sometimes goes out 
fame. P. U. to the people in 
| Colorado, “out where the West 
| When the smiles and quarters 
'ght to the church. both start off 
Owner for a little jaunt to the 
1 mountain. The pedal extrem- 
| used as the method of trans- 
is Arriving at their destination. 


the smiles grow broader (and the quar 
ters feel mighty small). 
frying meat and boiling coffee cheers the 
very cockles of the heart. 

As buttered buns, hamburg cakes 
(which have been cooked on a large flat 
tin right there in the open), coffee, 
potato chips, pickles, oranges, cookies, 
(and sometimes ice cream cones when 
the weather is warm) disappear, tongues 
are loosened and the mouth keeps ever 
lifting its smile upward. This is much 
more interesting, too, because the young 
folks are grouped about on the hillside, 
with the piney air renewing their appe- 
tites and brightening their eyes. 

When the last of the edibles. has been 
consumed, perhaps the young folks from 
Oklahoma will yell and sing, give an 
Indian dance, or a short play; something 
which is appropriate to the home state. 
Others get started and “tempus fugit.” 
After every representative has “stunted” 
his state, the smiles, which have by this 
time grown to laughter. are taken to the 
open campfire. Here the laughter melts 


That smell of 
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echo with the melodies of the young 
voices, the guitars, mandolins, and “ukes.” 
Yes, and many of the great Christian 
hyinns are mingled with the so-called 
popular ones. And thereafter each one 
who has been present greets the others 
with a smile, for all have become friends. 

Of course you know that the boiling 
coffee and frying meat were not put 
there by the good fairies, but by the good 
committee. They left beforehand, also 
armed with smiles and the eats, so that 
the smiles of the others could be con- 
tinued. And the quarters were brought 
along so that the committee could smile 
on. They did not have to worry about 
“defraying the expenses.” 

You say you do not have the moun- 
tains to go to? Then bring the moun- 
tains, in spirit, to you. There are fields, 
beaches, woods, awaiting you. And the 
spirit of friendliness can be had here, as 
well as in the mountains. Friendliness 
will grow in any soil. “Beefsteak a la 
open air” is good any place, too, provid- 
ing it is well seasoned with good fellow 


away into song. The mountainsides re- 


ship. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s New Book 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale, 1924. 


“As far as the present situation is concerned, 


but final.’”,—Professor H. H. Tweedy, in Yale Divinity News. 


many feel that these lectures are not only fine 


Price $1.60 


IN STEADY DEMAND 
Jefferson, Charles E.. THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 


Dr. Jefferson at his best, 


Price $2.25 


Brown, Charles R., WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION 


Discussion groups are using it widely. 


Price $1.50 


Cadman, S. Parkes, CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE 


The voice of history on a live and important issue of the day. 


Price $2.50 


Dawson, Marshall, NINETEENTH CENTURY EVOLUTION AND AFTER 


“IT have read it three times.’’—Dean Charles R. 


Frazer, James G., THE GOLDEN BOUGH one volume edition, 
FOLK LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT One volume edition, 


Price $1.50 
Price $5.00 
Price $5.00 


Brown. 


Hough, Lynn Harold, THE IMPERIAL VOICE 


The work of a veteran student of life. 


Price $1.50 


SNOWDEN, JAMES H. 300 pages. 25 cents. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Nine Months’ Course (thirty-nine lessons) 
printed from plates of Snowden’s Sunday School 
Lessons for 1924 and 1925 volumes. 300 pages. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. For introductory pur- 
poses only. Order a sample copy to show sen- 
ior class and adult group leaders. Class orders 
filled at this price, 


HILL, CAROLINE MILES. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS 
POETRY 


Re-issued at the reduced price of $2.50. 

This remarkable anthology of the religious 
poetry of the world, which has had a large 
sale at $5.00, is now being re-issued at the re- 
duced price of $2.50. 

“This volume contains 886 pages, printed on 
beautiful paper, and strongly and attractively 
bound, It is really a kind of survival of the 
fittest among the religious poems that have 
been counted most helpful and inspiring. We 
know of no similar collection that in a like 
space presents to the reader so many gems of 
religious poetry.’’-—The Watchman-Examiner, 


CHELEY, FRANK H. 
CLIMBING MANWARD 


Pointers to boys on how to “go into training’ 
to get up a personality. Probable price $1.75. 


CABOT, PHILIP. 
EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 


Cabot is a Harvard man who made good in 
big business. He says the thirty best years of 
his life were largely wasted hecause the acid 
test of effective faith, conversion, did not come 
to him until after fifty. A hook for business 
men Sunday morning golf players. Probable 
price $1.50. 


ROBERTS, RICHARD, 
THE GOSPEL AT CORINTH 


Paul went through the cities of Asia Minor 
and Greece declaring this very recent person, 
Jesus, to be the one and only fundamental. 
“What about Socrates?’’ said the Greek. ‘‘What 
about Moses?’”’ said the Jew. Price $1.75, 


DAWSON, MARSHALL. 
PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 


Provides a course of elementary instruction 
in the business of prayer, both for the individ- 
ual’s private and the minister’s public. use. 
Probable price $1.75. 


MacCALLUM, JOHN A. 
NOW I KNOW 


A primer of faith. Vindicates the Christian 
gospel in the open market of ideas. Probable 
price $1.5v, 


At your book store, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. 


a 22 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 894) 


The fifty-ninth academic session of the 
Peddie School, Hightown, N. J., opened 
on the evening of Sept. 18, with formal 
exercises in the Wilson Hall auditorium. 
The school is filled to capacity with an 
enrolment of over 370 students, avail- 
able dormitory space making it impossi- 
ble to accommodate more. 


Bucknell is looking forward to Oct. 
18 when a large number of alumni are 
expected to return. It is to be home- 
coming day, and will be marked by the 
opening of the new stadium and the 
first game of football in it. The en- 
rolment of college students is consider- 
ably past a thousand and crowds the 


accommodations. 


Denison University began the ninety- 
fourth year of its college work with the 
largest enrolment of students that have 
ever registered. The number is now 
around a thousand. All of the dormi- 
tories for men and for women are com- 

filled and over crowded. Many 
professors and instructors have 
the staff, and the out- 
look is for a most prosperous year. 


pletely 
new 


been added to 


One pastor writes that he is taking 
advantage of the gencrous offer of THE 
Baprrist to advance to Jan. 1, 1926, ail 
subscriptions received from now 
Nov. 30. mail indicates that 
this offer has not been understood by 
sur friends and agents in local churches. 
We therefore take advantage of the news 
columns which everybody reads to state 
that now is the time to get a bargain in 
subscribing for THE Baptist. A check 
for $2.50 received at 417 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill, and made out to 
Vue Barrist will bring the paper to any 
new subscriber from the date the check 
is. received to, Jan?’ 1) i926) si inse otter 
holds good to Nov. 30, 1924. What bet- 
ter Christmas present could you give a 
friend than Te Baptist which will re 
mind him every week for fourteen 
months of your kindness? 


hew 


until Our 


The first University preacher for the 
autumn quarter at the University of Chi- 
cago, was the president of the University, 
Dr. Ernest De Witt Burton. On Oct. 12, 
Professor J. T. Simpson, of New College, 
Kdinburgh, Scotland, will preach; and on 
settlement Sunday, Oct. 19, the work and 
needs of the University of Chicago settle- 
ment in the stockyards district wil! be 
presented. Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, of 
the Central Methodist church, Detroit, 
Mich. formerly president of Northwest- 
ern University, will preach on Oct. 26. 
The first preacher in November will also 
be Dr. Hough. He will be followed 
in the same month by Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, of King’s chapel, Boston, Mass.:; 
Dr. C. Wallace Petty, of the First 
church, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Professor S 
Angus, of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
College, Sydney, New South Wales. [1: 
December Professor Angus will also 
speak, and Professor Rufus M. Jones, of 
Hartford College, Pa., will be the con 
vocation preacher on Dec. 14. 


0 
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THE BAP® 


Worship in Drama 
By Charles Arthur Boyd | 


A Manual of Methods and Material for Young People and their 
Leaders. The Author’s plea is for more emphasis on the worship side 
of dramatic presentation in the church. His book is divided into two 
parts, one stating the Why and How of religious drama by young people, 
the other giving the What in the form of five Biblical dramas, two mis- 
sionary pageants, and two pageants for special days. A splendid new 
pageant for Christmas included. The book will be found practical in its 
suggestions, recognizing the needs of smaller groups in churches which 
have slight equipment. Cloth $1.60 net, 


i 


Are You Studying About China? 


If so, you will need Miss Applegarth’s latest book 


A China Shepherdess 


Here are twenty-two delightful stories for all | jj; 
ages about China, all “ready-to-tell.” Illustrated f jj 
with twenty-two pen-and-ink drawings by the au- 
thor. There are dozens of quaint Chinese -pro- 
verbs, appropriate to the chapters with which 
they appear. 


Bound in yellow cloth, $1.75 net. 


Send for circular of books for Mis- 
sion Study and supplementary reading. 


Making a Missionary Church 


By Stacy R. Warburton 


A handbook replete with practical suggestiveness, adapted for use 
not only in the church, but also in seminaries as the basis of a course if 
the principles and methods of developing a missionary church. The book 
takes its inception from the need of a comprehensive and unified mission- 
ary plan for the whole church, and goes at once into the heart of the 
problem—the training of the pastor and of all church leaders, and the 
development of living missionary interest and activity in every depart 
ment. Bibliographies are added to many of the chapters, and an indes 
has been provided. Cloth, $1.75 net 
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Everything for the Church and Sunday School — 


TheSChurch and Sunday School§Builder 


LARGE classified, illustrated, descriptivé 
Catalog of supplies for Church and Sum 

day School. The edition for 1924-26 hat 

just been published. A copy will be sent ti 
any address upon request. Let us furnish yo 
with whatever you may need. Our stock i 
large, our service is prompt, and the prices an 
the best obtainable. | 
Write to Our Nearest House 


° ° ° ° bey 
The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
@ 16 Ashburton Place, Boston 125 N. Wabash Ave, Chicag? 


Kt i ece St., Kansas City, 318 W. Third St., | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BUILDER 


0. 
489 Burk Bldg., Seattle. 223 Church St., Toronto. 4 
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| __ Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The pictures appearing on the front 
page of Tne Baptist beginning with the 
Oct. 11 are loaned by courtesy 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. The photographs from which the 
cuts were made are of scenic spots along 
the linc between Chicago and Seattle. 


The First church, Bakersfield, Cailif., 


has extended a unanimous call to Rev. 


issue of 


Frank O. Belden, San Diego, Calif., to 
become the regular pastor. THE Baptisi 


is not informed at this writing of the 
attitude of Dr. Belden toward the call 
issued. He has done a splendid work as 
pastor of the First church, San Diego, 
for the past five years. In the meantime 
Dr. Geo. E. Burlingame continues to 
serve the Bakersfield Baptists with great 
acceptance as pastor pro tem. 

More than fifty persons spent two 
days early in September at Lake Geneva 
in quict planning and prayer for the 
work of the year, is the report that 
comes from the First church, Evanston, 
Ill., James M. Stifler, pastor. Most of 
those attending the conferences were 
men of affairs whose presence testified 
to their profound interest in and devo- 
tion to the church. The effect of the 
conference has already been felt in the 
opening of the fall work. Rev. R. La 
Rue Cober, recently installed as minister 
of education, has already gained the af- 
fection and confidence of the church and 
community, and the promise for great 
progress the coming year is already be- 
ginning to be realized. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick resigned 
on Oct. 6 as pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church of New York City. This 
was Dr. Fosdick’s answer to the mandate 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
that if he were to remain as pastor of 
a Presbyterian church he must become 
a Presbyterian by subscribing to the 
creed of the church. In explaining his 
action Dr. Fosdick said: “The proposal 
of the General Assembly calls for a def- 
inite creedal subscription, a solemn as- 
sumption of theological vows in terms of 
the Westminster confession. In answer 
to this proposal I must in all honesty 
set my long standing and assured con- 
viction that creedal subscription to an- 
cient confessions of faith is a practice 
dangerous to the welfare of the church 
and to the integrity of the individual 
conscience.” In this connection he took 
occasion to say that when he accepted 
the invitation of the First Presbyterian 
church of New York to become the pas- 
tor it was in good faith as he knew 
nothing about Presbyterian regulations 
with regard to the employment of min- 
isters from other denominations. In thus 
surrendering his Presbyterian pulpit Dr. 
Fosdick takes the high moral ground of 
standing by his convictions without at- 
tempting the acrobatic feat of maintain- 
ing mental reservations while accommo- 
dating himself to ecclesiastical authority. 


“Can the Religion of Christ Stem the 
Tide of Modern Life?”’; “Is the Golden 
Rule Workable Under Present Condi- 
tions?”; “Has the Average Christian the 
Moral Courage to Follow Jesus?” are 


a few of the live sermon-topics announced 


Greul, pastor of the Beth- 


Waltham, Mass. 


Getting acquainted with the members 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation 


By" Dr. PAB. 
Eden church, 


might be the general heading over the 
faces that are now appearing in our 
columns from week to week. THE Baptist 


is glad to convey to its numerous readers 
the pictures and a short “Who’s Who” 
of the men and women who constitute 
the most important organization within 
the ranks of Northern Baptists. 


RS. F. C. NICKELS of Minneapolis, 
member-at-large of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, is a grand- 
daughter of Captain and Mrs. William H. 
Slater, charter members of Calvary 
church, Washington, D. C., where Cap- 
tain Slater had a Bible Class until his 
death in 1900. Mr. and Mrs. Horace G. 
Jacobs, Mrs. Nickels’ father and mother, 
have also been active in Calvary church 
since 1869, having been intimately as- 
sociated with Dr. Samuel H. Greene. Mrs. 
Nickels attended the Leland Stanford 
University. Her B. A. and M. A. de- 
grees were received at the George Wash- 
ington University. She had post-graduate 
work at the University of Minnesota. 
Mrs. Nickels has been active in Y. W. 
C. A. work, law enforcement and philan- 
thropies. For ten years she was presi- 
dent of the Maternity Hospital in Min- 
neapolis. Recently she spent a year in 
the Orient studying missionary work. 


Simple and impressive exercises 
conducted on Sept. 25 by the men’ 
of ‘Third church, Fall River, Mass,, | 
Wiliam Clements, pastor, in conne| 
with the breaking of ground for the § 
tion of a new church building, 


to the Albert Lea, Minn., Danish ct 
and will take up the work at once, | 
comes from Viborg, S. D., wher} 
served the church with great satisfac 
The last eight months he has beeig 
gaged as field secretary for the Nj 
western Baptist Hospital Associf 
St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Frédmund is tf 
cording secretary and statistician ot 
Danish General Conference. 


Rev. I. Fredmund has accepted ‘af 


There should be a revival of sir 


the great hymns of the church. Dif 
bert W. Beaven, pastor of the Lake} 
nue church of Rochester, N. Yy si 


one hymn for the morning service 
one for the evening service, and § 
two hymns are sung at each servici 
a month. The morning hymn for 
ber is “Safely through Another Wh 
and for He evening, “O, Master, Lil 
Walk with Thee.” 


, 
t 


The seventeenth annual meetir) 
the Pennsylvania Baptist General 
vention will be held with the } 
church, Pittsburgh, Rev. C. We. 
pastor, Oct. 20-23. A strong prc 
has been prepared, the key wo 
which ist Bevalty.2-). Tie chagieal 
the entertainment committee is J 
Mawhinney, First church, Bellefiel@ 
Bayard streets, Pittsburgh. Del 
with credentials will be See 
the church to the extent of lodgini 
breakfast. The following hotell 
listed by the committee: Schenley,! 
Penn, Fort Pitt, The Henry Sen 
Ave., General Forbes, Chatham 9 


The Ottawa Association met 1 


First church, Ottawa, Ill, Sept. } 
with more than 100 delegates anm 
itors. In the religious education sil 
the first afternoon, there were thri@ 
dresses of a high order. State a 
L. H. Koehler made the closing a! 
and lead in a helpful discussion. 

J. R. Shanks of crince™ preach( 


annual sermon, , AS retn 
an uplifting B acaee addiress. * 


letters from the churches 
healthy condition prevailing. 
guerite Everham gave the address |} 
women’s missionary session. The] 
people held a session, and 160 sat! 
to the banquet. Rev. D. H. Mai 
vray represented the Maywood chilé 
home; Rev. L. T. Foreman, the ol Pt 
ple’s home; Rev. L. C. Taylor of M8 
the Allen Baptist Sanitarium @t 
son, Ill. Rev. A. W. Nickerson % 
lius was elected moderator. Mm # 
ence Anderson of Princeton W@> 
clerk and treasurer. The associate 
be held in Mendota next year. 
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~ MORGAN'S 


ig” Book of Recent Years 


e Acts of the Apostles 


By G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 


} Morgan’s first ‘‘big’’ book in recent years, 
‘handbook of the spiritual forces and 


‘ds of the first years of Christianity at 


‘in human history. 
Pen-Portraits of 


AUSE the Twelve 


‘By BERNARD C, CLAUSEN, D.D, 

Dr. Clausen’s pages the Apostles live 
| As one reads he realizes afresh how 
iike himself these men were; how prone 
), to act on impulse—true types of hu- 
ir ‘mow as then, and for all time.’’ $1.50 


*K 


550 pages, 8vo. $3.75 


One Generation 


to Another 

By HARRIS ELLIOTT KIRK, D.D. 

ons from Old Testament Lives, 

\Kirk visualizes Old Testament scenes, and 
\izes the characters in a fresh unusual 


$s a 


By J. J. ROSS, D.D. 


‘piritual and Devotional Study of the 
‘s in the Central Chapters of the Book 
, Revelation, $1.50 


Gates and Keys 


BINSON  toshie“escke 


By LEONIDAS ROBINSON 


| 

\roduction by Bishop John M. Moore. 

| Key of the Book,’’ ‘‘The Christ of the 
“The Progress. of the Book,’’? and ‘The 
of the Book.’’ $3.00 


LLMER The Writings of the 


New Testament 
in Their Historical Setting. 
’ PHILIP VOLLMER, Ph.D., D.D. 
ged for the use of advanced Bible work, 
't Sunday school classes, Teacher Train- 
titutes and similar groups and for Ele- 


* classes. $1.50 
Conflict and Con- 


SSEE quest in Holiness 


By J. C. MASSEE, D.D. 
Massee tells us that the Lord used these 
| to produce a genuine revival, with con- 
o and reclamations and a tremendously 
d spiritual consciousness on the part of 
le church.’’—Baptist Advance. $1.50 


SON A Layman’s 

4 Confession of Faith 
° hale 

By P. WHITWELL WILSON 


writer of this really valuable book made 
) and his faith, known to the people by 
2 preceding books, ‘The Christ We For- 
ae Church We Forget,’ ‘The Vision We 
-"—Herald and Presbyter, $1.50 


4 

The Mere Man 
LDO and His Problems 
—— ies 


7 CHARLES m. SHELDON, D.D. 
| Author of “In His Steps”’ 

the viewpoint of an average American 
vate income, Dr. Sheldon makes a plain, 
‘onfession right ont of a man’s own ex- 
eT 5r 


MING H. REVELL COMPANY. 


X, 158 Filth Ave. CHICAGO ,“17 N,. Wabash Ave. 


Breaking the Seals 


On Oct. 5, rededication services were 
held for the First church, Charlestown, 
Mass., Rev. Harold Hanson pastor, Mr. 
Hanson. preached the morning sermon, 
Rev. A, A. Forshee, director of the Bos- 
ton Baptist City Mission Society and 
Rey. Hugh A. Heath, state convention 
secretary, spoke in the evening. 


Shelby Association, Illinois, met with 
the Bethel church near Taylorville Sept. 
5-7. This association of country churches 
is having a hard time. There was mani- 
fested however a spirit of determination 
to make progress. Mrs. N. T. Hafer, 
Rev. L. H. Foreman, Rev. J. W. Mer- 
rill and Rey. W. B. Morris were present 
in the interest of denominational affairs. 


The White Mountains Association 
heid its annual session at Whitefield, N. 
F., Sept. 24. Addresses by State Sec- 
retary D. S. Jenks and Rev. W. C. My- 
ers, of Concord, an illustrated lecture on 
Japan by Mrs. F. C. Briggs, and the an- 
nual sermon by Rev. E. W. Cummings 
were features of the program. The 1925 
session will be at Littleton. Rev. E. M. 
fuller of North Stratford was re-elected 
moderator and Rev. A. N. Chandler of 
Berlin, clerk. 


Birkett Memorial church, Detroit, 
Mich., A. H. Owens, pastor, is opening 
up the fall work with a home-coming 
rally covering three weeks, the first week 
to be occupied with social functions, the 
second in visitation with a view to the 
increase of church membership and_the 
third in evangelistic meetings conducted 
by local forces. Dr. Owens is preaching 
a series of Sunday morning sermons on 
ancient facts with a modern message on 
such subjects as: “Creation—An Act or 
a Process,” “The Fall—A Fact or Fic- 
tion,” “Cain—Sin of Selfishness,” ‘“Del- 
uge or a Delusion,’ “Rainbow and its 
Benediction,” “The Plagues and_ their 
Plea,” “The Passover and its Pledge,” 
“The Exodus—Mirage or a Miracle,” 
“The Wilderness and its Witness,” “Th« 
Jordan and its Joshua.” 
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Dr. Robert Gordon, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., writes: “I have just returned from 
Lampson, Wis., where I had a share in 
a wedding that might be worthy of two 
lines in THE Baptist. All coricerned are 
Baptists of the finest type. The bride, 
Winifred A. Bardsley came all the Way 
from Dunedin, New Zealand. Th 
groom is” Eric A, Nicol, Y.-M. C. Al 
secretary in Huntingdon, New York. 
The Stars and Stripes and Union Jack 
flew from the front yard flag pole and 
decorated the wedding cake. In more 
ways than one Baptists are helping to 
bridge the seas.” 


Rev. Austen K. de Blois, pastor of 
First church, Boston, recently performed 
the marriage ceremony of Miss Fanny 
Badger Hayden and Rev. Frederick 
Wolf. Mr. Wolf is a graduate of Den. 
ison University and the Newton Theol- 
ogical Institution and has done work in 
the Graduate School of Harvard. He was 
at One time assistant pastor of the First 
church of Boston, in charge of student 
work. For the past seven years he has 
been general secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Wolf will be 
ready to consider a permanent pastorate 
in the very near future. His address is 
20 E. Ave., North Plymouth Mass. 


The Baptist association seems to be 
flourishing again after a long period of 
indifference and decay. All the reports 
of associational meetings coming to the 
office of THE Baptist indicate a revival 
of interest in these very important gath- 
erings. One of the latest reports re- 
ceived is from the Toledo association 
held with the church at Findlay, Ohio. 
Though eighty-six years old this asso- 
ciation shows no signs of weakness. The 
sessions lasted two days and were full 
of inspiration and good _ fellowship. 
Evangelism was stressed by Rev. C. H. 
Stull, the director of this department of 
work in Ohio; religious education occu- 
pied one whole session; missions. doc- 
trine and associational needs were 
wrought into a mosaic on one afternoon, 
and the association closed with a young 
people’s rally. 


Dr. J. C. Robbins sends an apprecia- 
tion of Rey. Walter Bushell, a mission- 
ary of the foreign society for forty-six 
years who passed away on Sept. 14. He 
began his work with the Karens in Ran- 
goon, Burma, in 1878, but in 1880 trans- 
ferred to Moulmein, he spent all the 
rest of his missionary life there working 
with the Pwo Karens. It was in this 
city Adonirant Judson spent twenty-six 
years. Moulmein is one of the greatest 
Baptist missionary centers in the world 
Walter Bushell was characterized by 
humility, faith and loyalty. Humble in 
self-appraisement he always spoke in the 
highest terms of his associates; estimat- 
ing the things seen at their temporary 
value he looked away to that city which 
hath foundations whose builder and 
maker is God; and while not blind to the 
faults and fail?’ngs of men, he was loyal 
to his friends, loyal to the denomination, 
and above all loyal to Christ whose he 
was and whom he served. 
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THE BAPT 


Station WCOY 


: PAE: 
66fINHIS is station WCOY, broadcasting from THe Baptist studio on the tenth floor of the Plymouth Building aj 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. | 


“The first thing on our program today is the stock reports. 


with slight fluctuations. 
weeks. : 
pected to advance materially. 


“The Publisher will now give a short talk. 


“Friends of radio, through the courtesy of WCOY I have the pr 
first I shall announce the arrival of Rev. G. Clifford Cress in Chicago. 
organizing the churches and working 
pleas 
WCOY is the cryptogram for a real phr 


man of fine presence, keen mind, 
rousing welcome. By the way, 


vantage of this generous offer. 


And old trouble follows you 
When affairs are all askew 


Don’t give up to any care 


“Signing off until Oct. 25. 


Don’t you think it is well chosen? . 
now until Jan. 1. 1926, for fourteen months instead of twelve? 
Thank you!” 


“The office boy will now give a reading. 


This is 'WCOY, Chicago.” 


with the pastors to greatly increase the circulation of the paper. 


ant personality and passionately loyal to Jesus Christ. 
ase. It means, ‘WE COUNT ON YOU, 


The stock of THe Baptist is holding its owr| 
However, the indications are that this stock will make a rapid increase in the next fey 
Patrons are asked to keep their eye on the week beginning Nov. 23 when the stock of Tue Baptist is ex, 


ivilege of speaking for a few moments anc 
He will be in the field most of the tim 


He isi 


Let’s give him ; 


Did you know that every new subscriber to THE Baptist gets the paper fron 


“When you're felling rather blue 
Keep agoing. 


Lift your load and breathe a prayer 
Through all weather foul or fair : 
Keep agoing.” 


This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


Laymen’s Day was fittingly observed 
by many churches which have not re- 
ported to Tuer Baptist, but First church, 
3ayonne, N. J., C. H. Rannels, pastor, 
writes that it was a red letter day. Fif- 
teen laymen took part in the services of 
the day, speaking on such subjects as the 
following: the men’s Bible class, Chris- 
tian citizenship, the midweek service, 
“Why Am I a Christian?” Music was 
furnished by a male quartet. 


Rev. T. E. Naylor has been made di- 
rector of evangelism in Vermont under 
the Home Mission Society cooperating 
with the Vermont state convention. Mr. 
Naylor was formerly missionary pastor 
ir Vermont, field evangelist in Kansas, 
and for the last three seasons under the 
evangelistic department of the Home 
Mission Society in Utah, North Dakota 
and Minnesota. He also did evangelistic 
work in Australia and on shipboard on 


the New Zealand coast. 
Dr. John G. Briggs, pastor of the 
Woodland Park church of. St. © Paul, 


Minn., has become a trustee of Carleton 
college, and with others will represent 
Baptist interests in the successful feder- 
ation of three denominations in the sup- 
port of one institution of learning, viz., 
Congregational, Baptist and Episcopa- 
jian. On Nov. 10-11, in connection with 
the international debate between Oxford 
university and Carleton college at North- 
field, Minn., a conference of 100 minis- 
ters and laymen from the three denomi- 
nations named will be held to promote 
educational interests in general and to 
strengthen the bond of fellowship in 
volved in the composite support of this 
fine Christian school. 
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R. J. E. ELWELL, of Los Angeles, 

is prominent in the Temple Bap- 
tist church and in city mission work. He 
is now in his third term‘as president of 
the Los Angeles Baptist City Mission 
Society, which he represents on the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. He 
holds the office of secretary of the Los 
Angeles Baptist Association and was 
formerly moderator of the association: 
He is treasurer of the Los Angeles Bap- 
tist Social Union and was at one time 
president. Mr. Elwell is president and 
general manager of J. F. Elwell Publish- 
ing Company, of Los Angeles. 


Friends and pastors get busy now and take ad) 


It is an original poem entitled, ‘Keep Agoing.’” 


An ordination service took placet 
Belfast Baptist church, Belfast, N.| 
Sept. 12, 1924. Rev. David Willia¥ 
peared before the council last 
which convened at Andover, in c¢it 


tion with the Allegany Assoif 
Rev. H. M. Lowrey of Friendsh’ 
chosen moderator and Rev. i 


Schock of Cuba, clerk. Rev. D. Wi 
has been with the Belfast church fit 
a year. Dr. A. Frank Houser, of | 
preached the ordination sermon, 
G. York, of Wellsville, presided. 


| 

Repairs amounting to $2,437 wer 
to the interior of the First churchil 
ford, R. I. during the summer, } 
was secured by pledges, friends f 
church contributed more than $4) 
the ladies’ society gave $510. Theé 
people’s society presented an incl 
silver communion set. Prof. Chi 
cf Brown University made a gift) 
church of a crystal chandelier, # 
member of the congregation pf? 
a Tudor mahogany communion ¢} 
a memorial to loved ones. } 


The old King James version} 
Bible represents Paul as counsell§ 
Thessalonian church to “warn } 
ruly.” Moffat's version takes thi 
verse and translates it “Make a 
upon loafers.” The Greek certait! 
tifies Moffat. For the word usec? 
original unquestionably refers no’ 
“disorderly” but to the “unordere: 
to the “rowdies” but to the “unatl) 
Paul is not issuing a meaningles! 
tude:—he is attacking one of tht 
perils of the Christian Church. | 


(Continued on page 917.) 
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Outside But Not Qut 


ENT happenings in the assembly of the league 
‘nations have demonstrated again the fact that 
on is difficult to maintain. The border line that 
tes domestic and foreign interests is in dispute. 
‘ely domestic policy on the part of one nation 
ave a profound effect upon the affairs of an- 
mation. This issue was raised by the repre- 
ives of Japan in the assembly of the league of 
'S who asked for the reconsideration of the 
‘ol providing for the exception of internal ques- 
from arbitration. It was the contention of 
‘that if peace was to be promoted on the basis 
ipulsory arbitration then all internal questions 
I an international bearing must be submitted 
wiew and discussion. The stand taken by the 
ase appealed to the lesser powers in the assem- 
‘once, and on further consideration the protocol 
zinally presented was modified to meet this 
yon and adopted. 

(recent immigration legislation passed by the 


‘ss of the United States therefore becomes a 


j Subject to review by the council of the league 
sons and by the court of arbitration because it 
‘not only Japan but other nations signatory to 
fotocol. Immigration laws have always been 
led as strictly domestic and the right of a na- 
» determine its own policy in this matter has 
(before been questioned. But “the world do 
/and we are forced to face a situation which 
ped in Geneva in the year of our Lord 1924, 
ul the nations of the world with a few notable 
ons sat around a peace table and threw hither- 
‘ed precedents into the waste basket. 

"ems therefore that the United States is out- 
' the league but not out of its jurisdiction. In 
antime President Calvin Coolidge gives notice 
ablic address that no power or combination of 
' will be permitted to make up our mind for 
ub that is just the rub. Often circumstances 
4p our mind for us. That was demonstrated 
late war when in 1917 the very pressure of 
Over which we had no control forced us to 
4p our mind to fight Germany. Will history 


repeat itself in this instance and will the march of 
events as they affect the nations that are seeking 
international peace on the basis of compulsory arbi- 
tration administered through a council of the nations 
force the United States to make up its mind to get 
in on the ground floor? 


A Unified China 

NHALL China be unified under the old order with 
\ its capital in Peking or shall it continue to be 
a divided nation subject to periodical revolutions car- 
ried on in the interest of a democracy for which 
China is not yet ready? This is the question which 
calls for an answer in these days when civil strife 
is rampant among a people famed for their long paci- 
fic history as a nation. General Wu fights for the 
unity of China under the old order while General 
Chang, driven from Peking two years ago, retaliates 
by organizing an army and making war on General 
Wu. It is reported that Sun Yat Sen, president of 
the paper republic of South China, is secretly abet- 
ting General Chang. In the meantime portions of 
China are between the devil and the deep sea. Rival 
powers seek to impose their authority upon the people, 
and all the evils that follow in the wake of war 
flourish. 

The significant thing for the rest of the world 
growing out of the present situation in China is the 
fact that the Chinese are learning to fight with 
modern weapons and in line with the latest methods 
of warfare. China unified and militarized is not the 
chimera of some wild dreamer who sees things at 
night. It is a possibility that may issue in a certainty. 
Should the Asiatic nations form a military bond and 
take their place among the other great nations of 
the world that maintain their rights by armies and 
navies the implications of such a hegemony are too 
terrible to contemplate. China and India are waking 
up. These giants are stretching themselves prepara- 
tory to entering upon activities never before under- 
taken. Are the Christian forces of the world able 
to meet this situation in the spirit of the Prince of 
Peace? Or will the Junkers and the Jingoes become 
the real missionaries, converting whole nations to the 
vainglory and futility of war? 


a a 


What Hinders? 


HE hindrances we have in mind are financial. At 

least the situation with regard to the finances of 
the denomination is symptomatic of the fact that 
something hinders a normal flow of money through 
benevolence channels into the missionary treasuries 
of the various organizations. State conventions com- 
plain that less than 35 per cent of the budget set up 
at Milwaukee has been received from the churches 
in the first four months of the year. City missions 
societies report the necessity of borrowing money in 
unprecedented amounts to pay monthly salaries and 
other bills. And of course the same thing is true of 
our national boards and societies. 

What hinders? That is a prime question, because 
only as we find the hindering causes and remove them 
can we hope for a better state of affairs. Chief of 
all hindrances to the normal functioning of our 
church benevolences is the lack of system in the mat- 
ter of giving among great multitudes of church mem- 
bers. If they ate as irregularly and sparingly as they 
give they would be in the hands of a doctor all the 
time. Next in importance among the things that 
hinder is the lack of system on the part of many 
churches in cultivating the entire membership by an 
every-member canvass for pledges and by a follow- 
up method of collecting the payments on the pledges. 
Lesser hindrances in point of number, but not in 
point of importance, are the freedom local treasurers 
exercise with the connivance of boards of trustees in 
borrowing benevolences to pay current expense bills, 
the indifference which boards of deacons with the 
sympathy of many pastors maintain toward covetous- 
ness, the failure to educate the young by the labora- 
tory method of getting them to make an annual 
pledge to the church and seeing that they pay it 
regularly, and last but not least the neglect on the 
part of the pastor and officers of the church to put 
printed information in every home represented in the 
congregation through the medium of THE BAPTIST 
and Missions and other forms of official Baptist 
literature. 

There is not one of the causes mentioned but can 
be removed. Nothing impossible here. Even the 
natural stinginess of people can be cured. We dislike 
to say it because it is so hackneyed and also because 
the men involved object to it; but we shall say it 
none the less: the pastor is the physician and sur- 
gcon specially trained and set apart to remove the 
hindering causes. In some cases nursing will get 
excellent results. The administration of medicine 
in regular doses of small potencies is necessary for 
other cases more stubborn. Surgery of course is a 
last resort, and yet if necessary, the pastor-surgeon 
must turn to it with courage and a steady nerve in 
crder to bring the patient back to a state of normal 
health. When an operation has to be performed it 
should always be private. Public clinics are not per- 
missible in churches. Nathan must meet his David 
in the privacy of a personal interview. We have the 
sincerest and deepest sympathy with pastors, 2Trow- 
ing Out of an experience of many years as a pastor. 
We know their problems and we make wide allow- 
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ance for their failure to get satisfactory rest 
their treatment of certain people; but we still | 
tain that what hinders in its last analysis is tra 
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to the man who has been trained to remove ¢) 
structions which dam up and divert the flow 0 
sionary money through its natural channels, 


What Puts the Base in Baseball’! 
GAIN the country has been startled by | 
tions of bribery and corruption in nationd 
ganized baseball. Two prominent members ¢ 
New York Giants were summarily dismissed } 
the team and ostracized by action of the sux 
arbiter, Judge Kenesaw Landis, because the! 
guilty, by their own confession, of having tr} 
bribe certain players in a Philadelphia team to } 
a game to the Giants who were being hard press] 
the Robins of Brooklyn. It is the old story of tej 
tion and a fall. The lure of easy money and thi 
of losing the profits of a world series prompt 
suggestion of a bribe on the part of the two New! 
players. But back of them doubtless were gar 
who had staked big money on the Giants as pe’ 
winners in the National league. O’Connell keeps 
ing that he was the “goat”! And in all probe 
somebody well versed in the lore of the gan| 
fraternity took advantage of this youth’s ween 
and hypnotized him into doing the unsportsmil 
thing of which he is guilty. He did it because hj 
paid for it and because there was the promise | 
world’s series with its big money and a bonus 
the gamblers thrown in if he succeeded. Thell 
roan accused with him was probably the agent | 
gamblers selected to corrupt O’Connell. 
The gambling chance, the lure of easy mone 
svomise of immunity, catches some of the plays 
it did so many of the White Sox a few years agi 
this puts the base in baseball. One must pity nil 
easily corrupted in a profession which is suppod 
exhibit the highest type of honor and sportsmail 
But if they were not gamblers at heart and mm 
tice they could not be tempted. The life of af 
ball player is peculiarly exposed to gambling. | 
from the ordered routine of a home, travelingt 
stretches on trains, hanging around hotels, livig 
an atmosphere of excitement he easily yields | 
most anything that will produce a thrill and pi 
unearned dollar in his pocket. This is the routi 
which young O’Connell traveled to his downtal 
Of course the ghouls are always around—tht 
who fatten on fixing things so that the gam 
chance is reduced to zero and the result is as Ci 
as death and taxes. These men are not gall 
Honest (?) gamblers are scholars and gentlemen 
pared with the men who corrupted young 0! 
in order to remove the last possibility of them 
losing the pennant and thus to win their big Bi 
by the route of the gambler’s chance but by ti 
route of a bandit who gets the drop on 
man first. These are the gentry who putd 
in baseball. It will be difficult for Judge Lam 
reach them, but by a thorough house-cleaning ¥ 
the big leagues he can reduce the: chances OF 
ghouls to corrupt the players. 
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| A Church That Scorns Defeat 


| 
| : * 
inday, Oct. 5, 1924, the First Bap- 
| church of Chicago dedicated a 
mmunity house. 

i the bare statement of fact, but 
i bare statement lies a wealth of 
ince for those who know some- 
i the career of the First church, 
ihe ninety-three years of its his- 
| 

| not intend to write about the 
} ceremonies, I will not describe 
jvices that accompanied them. 
jy take it for granted that they 
j pressive, that the speakers deliv- 
Wnest, eloquent messages, that the 
vas of a high order, and that all 
lie as befitted the occasion. All 
\ald be beside the point, for the 
fat fact is that the First church 
(a new community house. 

gs epochal. It at once marked 
je of a period, characterized by 
imes of struggle and victory, and 
(inning of another which, it is 
f will bring new and greater tri- 


istory of the First church, since 
yrganized in 1831, when Chicago 
isettlenient of but 500 persons, 
‘ith a glorious record of loyal de- 
lofty idealism, divine unselfish- 
jl fine courage in the face of bit- 
‘ouragements. 


hot my purpose to enlarge upon 
of this congregation. 
ast; it is the future that counts 
\) episodes may serve as_ back- 
itor the story I have to tell, and 
(2 Characteristic of the spirit that 
jaated the church throughout its 
i Busy life. I may just mention 
it the First church comes within 
ays of being the senior Protes- 
ch of Chicago. This honor goes 
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to the First Presbyterian which was 
opened in the same year but only a few 
days earlier. 

In 1881 the First church stood as the 
leading Baptist place of worship in the 
city. It had a large and flourishing con- 
gregation drawn to its doors by the elo- 
quence and deep spiritual power of the 
late Dr. George Lorimer. But not far 
away stood Immanuel church, pastorless 
and struggling against a falling member- 
ship. At last it faced the point where 
something had to be done to keep il 
alive, for it had a real work to do in the 
district, but for a time it looked as 
though it must die as a congregation. 
Many conferences were held, but the out- 
look appeared very dark, unt First 
church stepped into ‘the breach and 
agreed to allow its beloved and popular 
pastor to accept a call to Immanuel in 
the hope that he would breathe into it 
the breath of renewed life. 

So Dr. Lorimer was transferred to Im- 
manuel church, and not only did the 
First church lose its pastor but 250 of 
its members went with him. Thus the 
conditions were reversed and the self- 
sacrificing congregation found itself in 
much the same position that’ its sister 
church had been in before it came to the 
rescue. 

Long years of struggle were spent in 
rebuilding its shattered membership, be- 
fore it again took the lead in the great 
building situated on the corner of South 
Park avenue and 3lst street. Here the 
struggle soon began afresh. The char- 
acter of the district was rapidly chane- 
ing. Gradually members moved away to 
make their homes in newer and more de 
sirable sections of the city, often many 
miles distant. So it went until ten 
years ago when the congregation had 


on, 


| FIRST CHURCH, 


CHICAGO, 


AND COMMUNITY HOUSE 


been so depleted that it began to con- 
sider seriously complete disintegration 
and extinction. It looked very much as 
if this pioneer church would cease to ex- 
ist aS an organization, 

merely a dimming memory, 


and become 

But those who favored giving up the 
ghost had reckoned without the indom| 
table spirit that still breathed in th 
church. The church decided to live. A 
deal was made with the Olivet Baptist 
negro congregation and the building sold 
for $85,000. First church moved farther 
south, purchasing the building original.y 
designed as a Congregational place of 
worship on 50th street, between Drexel 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. 

This is the present home of the First 
church. It is regarded as one of the 
most nearly perfect pieces of ecclesiasti 
cal architecture on the continent. Built 
in true Gothic style, with its chancel, 
transepts and nave, its exterior calls up 
at once memories of those quaint little 
parish churches that nestle amid the ex- 
uberant foliage of the English country- 
side. The architects, Bickle & Bickle, 
regard it as one of their finest accom- 
plishments. 

When built the church itself was 
Hanked by a parish house, or rather, a 
Sunday-school building. The new com- 
munity house just opened has been added 
to this, and so skillfully has the work 
been done, that it appears as part of the 
original structure. 

A Field of Potentialities 

But it must not be thought that the 
moving of the First church to its new 
solved the problems with which 
confronted. No, the battle was 
to go on, albeit upon a different 

The move brought the church 
no nearer the homes of its members; in- 
deed in many cases it left them farther 
away than ever. But this move set the 
church in the midst of a new field with 
tremendous’ potentialities for future 
growth, although at present if 1s ex- 
tremely restricted. 

The neighborhood in which the First 


home 
it was 
still 

tront. 


church now finds itself is less than 25 
per cent Protestant. Other Protestant 
denominations are already on_ the 


ground, and the proportion of Baptists 
is pitifully small—about 4 per cent. It 
is surrounded by the mansions of the 
very rich, a large proportion of whom 
are of the Jewish faith, and two htg¢ 
and elaborate synagogues stand within 
a stone’s throw of the church and of each 
other. But there are also many families 
of no church affiliations or any religious 
faith, and it is among the young folks of 
these that the First church is casting its 
nets. 

There is another factor to be cons!d- 
ered. Already the apartment house has 
begun to encroach upon the district, and 
the time is not far distant when the 
great homes with their spacious lawns 
will disappear and in their places will rise 


ee 


geese ar emer ies 
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huge structures housing many newcom- 
ers to whom the gospel of Christ must 
be brought. It is to link these with the 
church and its message that the new 
community house was built and dedi- 
cated. 

But even in the undertaking of this 
new project there lies a story of courage 
and faith that is one with the old 
church’s fine tradition. After the south- 
ward move there were those in the con- 
gregation who wagged solemn heads and 
predicted that the church could not live, 
and it took no little strength oi will and 
power of conviction for the pastor, Rev. 
Perry Stackhouse, to father an under- 
taking involving the expenditure of no 
less than $100,000 upon an addition to a 
church never more than scatteringly 
filled with worshipers. 


A Foe to Pessimism 


But in spite of the pessimism of this 
group, Dr. Stackhouse rallied about him 
a faithful following animated by the 
same glorious vision of a church reborn, 
growing ever greater in usefulness as 
the years passed. And so it came about 
that the new addition was built and 
opened. 

‘here is now no doubt left in the 
minds of the congregation as to the jus- 
tification for the move, for, true to the 
predictions of the pastor, before ever 
the corner-stone was laid Jast fail the ac- 
commodation of the Sunday-school buila- 
ing had become quite inadequate to the 
growing activities of the church. The 
Sunday school with a membership of 300 
had already outgrown its quarters and 
overrun another class room. The origi- 
nal building was becoming most uncoin- 
fortably crowded. 

So now with high hearts and noble re- 
solve the congregation is launched upon 
a new era of growth. The new building 
is in service and First church has set 
its foot forward toward another goal. 


A Carefully Designed Building 


Utmost care has been lavished upon 
the designing of the new community 
house. This is evidenced upon every 
side. It is equipped to care for every 
phase of wholesome social activity that 
may be required of it. After passing 
through the perfectly proportioned 
Gothic arch which serves as entrance, 
and entering the spacious ground floor 
rooms, one is impressed with the light- 
ness and airiness of the surroundings. 
Windows, windows everywhere, and ali 
look out upon green and open spaces. 
Vhere are no blank walls to shut out the 
air or cut off the southern and western 
sunshine. 

The ground floor has been designed to 
serve the junior department of the Sun- 
day school, and will accommodate up- 
wards of 250 persons. On this floor, too, 
is a kitchen that will vie successfully 
with that of the most modern hotel. Its 
equipment was the gift of one of the 
members and cost some $1,500. It has 
a large gas range, ample steam table, un- 
limited cupboard and larder room for 
crockery and food staples, an electric 
dish-washer, and baking, salad and carv- 


ing tables. It is connected with the up- 
per floors by a large dumb waiter, so 
that dinners may be served in any part 
of the building. 

On the ground floor are also locker 
rooms, and shower baths for both boys 
and girls. 


PERRY J. STACKHOUSE, PASTOR OF FIRST 
CHURCH, CHICAGO 


The boiler room is a separate struc- 
ture, completely isolated from the resi 
of the building; sunk into the ground and 
roofed with cement. 

The second floor is laid out with a 
large kindergarten, flooded with light 


Providence 
By Tuomas Curtis CLARK 


HE skies know nothing of our 

sorrows. Earth, 

Who gave us form and breath, 
alone can feel 

The anguish of the years that hold 
us fast; 

Our sighs reach not unto the peace- 
ful blue; 

Thus do our sore hearts cry, when 
loved ones pass 

And leave us overborne by loneli- 
ness. 


The skies know nothing of our 
woes! And yet— 

How can we tell the limits of His 
care? 

May it not be that skies are bright 
and blue 

To ease our burdened hearts? It 
may be God, 

In tenderness, would keep one zone 
of life 

Untouched by sorrow’s bitterness 
—for us. 


|| As high as heaven is above our 
eyes, 

So high His thoughts above our 
fondest dreams. 


- 


| 
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i 
from many windows. Here the groy 
ueeds of this department can be i 
taken care of, for at the present 
the church has a kindergarten of 4 
than 60 children who are transport) 
and from the building by motor-bus¢ 
this floor, too, is a ladies’ parlor| 
work room, with ample closet spac§ 
storing materials for sewing and wil 
added store-room for sewing mach 
One of the features of the buildill 
the number of cupboards that have yg 
provided, and every social service wk 
will appreciate the value of these} 
building where ever-gathering i 
ment must be laid away. A small a 
e 


: 


room and the pastor’s study con| 
the second floor. 


An Ideal Third Floor 


The whole of the third floor has ¢ 
laid out as a gymnasium and asst) 
hall, 50 by 80 feet in area, and calf 
of accommodating more than 600d 
sons. Its floor has been marked : 
a basketball court and an indoor | 
ball diamond. It is an ideal placih 
robust ‘romping and athletic tra 
Protection against unwitting dams 
given by means of wire screens thie 
close the stairway, the piano, the 
lighting fixtures and the high wi 
with which all four walls are pierce. 
uses for community purposes are li 
as it has a large platform and ¢| 
converted into a convention hall o 
ing room wherein about 400 perso ¢ 
be seated. In addition to its secule| 
it will also serve as the Sunday- 
assembly room. 

With this new plant a great w 
being looked forward to amion| 
adults as well as the boys and gs 
the district. I might point out her 
70 per cent of the children now ai 
ing the various classes in the chur| 
from other than Baptist families): 
cut-and-dried policy has yet been did 
upon with regard to the comuif 
house work, although this is im pic 
of evolution. The boys’ work hai 
placed in the hands of Sidney Sn| 
young man of much experience irlé 
ing with young people, and he 
busy drawing up his plans of Cam 
in consultation with Dr. Stackhou/) 


An Inspiration for Other Chur €s 


It has been my endeavor in thepa 
of this article to picture someth® 
the vitality of this, the oldest JP 
church in Chicago, to show hov@ 
through an unquestioning faith if 
and a sublime courage it has wee 
the storin of changing circumstan! ' 
threatened to overwhelm it. Ii Ne 
tory, and particularly in this ne)® 
daring venture, lies an inspiratt 
those churches who find themselv(® 
fronted with the problem so commy 
day of dwindling or stagnant m= 
ship, due to the seductions of the as 
the flesh and the devil. So wheny 
in my opening paragraph that th? 
Baptist church has opened 4 nev 
munity house, I knew that I was le 
ing an event of tremendous spiritt 
nificance: in the Christian world. | 


t 


mber 18, 1924 


The Wothethesd of God 


JAVE been a long time preparing 
is sermon, for I remember as far 
jis high school days, I promised my- 
flhat if I were a minister I would 
4 a sermon about God as a mother, 
} do ministers always speak of God 


\father?” I thought. “God is a 
{er too.” 
emember so vividly the circum- 


i »§ associated with the first time ! 


id the passage of scripture which 
¢: chosen for the text of my sermon. 
\s the first time away from home, 
iz the first year at college. In one of 
: attacks of homesickness I prayed 
»mfort and strength to go through 
2w experience with becoming forti- 


(opening my Bible, my eye fell upon 


Jhirteenth verse of the sixty-sixth 
i2r of Isaiah. “As one whom his 
‘xr comforteth so will I comfort 


1 
iw smoothly and easily and rever- 
| we pray, “Our Father who art in 
jn, hallowed be thy name.” Equally 
«nt would it be for a man to lift 
yes to the God above and pray, 
Mother who art in heaven hallowed 
{y name,” 
\ speak of the great loving God as 
ather and never as our mother. 
te is our mother. Theodore Parker, 
sf the great preachers of the last 
{ ‘y, had the habit of addressing God 
ts manner: “Thou who art father 
aother both.” Isaiah, the earnest 
[tw preacher, in his effort to de- 
i) the relationship which God desires 
Stain the children of men, hears 
jay, “As one whom his mother com- 
th so will I comfort you.” 
Maternal Comfort 

is a mother, then, because he com- 
The mother who comforts us is 
K g to promote our welfare. God is 
| mother because he is always seek- 
Lo Promote our entire well-being. 
3 nxious, all- seeing love goes out in 
1 tinual effort to give to us the very 
Ist and best. Our God is like a 
{sr because he never slumbers or 
7 in the zealous outreaching of his 
©€0 compass the whole world. Like 
ither, God watches our going out 
l ur coming in to preserve us from 
| ie 
ty eagerly and prayerfully the 
tir watches the going out and the 
Hg in of those young men and 
i'n, those grown up children of hers. 
dng matter how old they grow or 
\vise, her mother heart watches over 
ifrom that time on until death closes 
ving eyes, and who dares say that 
2€S not w atch the going out and the 
lg in of her children even as she 


! down upon them from the heavenly 
J 


ave seen a mother sleeping after 
ing her child for weeks whose life 
Il the while been trembling in the 


t 
| 


4 
¢ 


she house trembled, she slept on. 


(et that child make a turn on its 
| 


7 The storms were beating with- 


By RutH K. HILu 


pur following extracts are from 

a sermon by Rev. Ruth K. 
|| Hill preached in the Park Baptist 
|| church, McKeesport, Pa., of which 
she is associate pastor. Her hus- 
band, Rev. James C. Hill, is the 
pastor. These young people are 
graduates of Shurtleff College and 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and Mrs. Hill has the distinction of 
being the first woman to graduate || 


from the seminary with the degree 
of B.D. 


pillow or breathe a little harder than 
usual, and instantly she was awake to 
catch the first indication of the child’s 
necessity. 
The Patience of Motherhood 

One who comforts us, not only seeks 
our welfare but also is patient. God is 
our mother because he is patient. He 
has planned for us from the beginning 
of time. His plan reaches on into the 
infinitude of ages yet to come. We have 
not touched the garment’s hein of the 
good he has purposed for us and toward 
which he works. In our impatience we 
see only the moment; he in his patience 
sees the millenniums. God has patience 
to wait for the mountains as they are 
pushed up inch by inch. He waits for th 
tree as it adds cell to cell through the 
centuries. It is he who sees the millions 
of miles through which the exploding 
meteor has traveled for that brief flash 
of splendor. God plants a seed of 
thought in the heart of some man and 
then is willing to wait until the tens of 
years have multiplied into hundreds and 
the hundreds into thousands for that seed 


RUTH K. HILL 


to take root and grow in society. God 
1S infinitely patient, 

Like our mothers, he is patient with 
our impatience. A younger brother who 


was dearly loved by his sister had been 


discovered in some misdeed and was 
summoned to his mother’s presence. 
The sister ran to intercede for th 
wrong-doer, and grasping her mother’s 
hand, cried, “O mother, don’t punish my 
brother.” The mother looked down at 
her half sadly, but with a tender light 
in her eyes. “Can you not trust me?” she 
said, “Is he not my son as well as your 
brother?” The girl went away rebuked 
and yet comforted, knowing that her 
mother’s love exceeded in wisdom hei 
own. 

So it is with us—it is only a smali 
portion of the way of God that we can 


comprehend. Sometimes we cry out bit- 
terly in our ignorance, railing against thc 
ways of God which are all mysterious 
and seemingly cruel at times. God 
smiles sadly down upon us in our im- 
patience and asks, “Can you not trust mi 
who set the stars in their courses and 
the rivers in their beds, who through 
millions of years have loved and through 
millions yet to come, will love the chil- 
dren of men?” 

We beat our puny fists in the air, 
fighting vainly and blindly against a love 
which is as patient as the universe is 
old. Because some pet plan of our does 
not succeed, because some needed reforin 
is not achieved in a day, we doubt the 
love of our mother God who sees the 
end from the beginning. 

Sidney Lanier, in his 
Marshes of Glynn” 


poem, “The 

has this to say: 

“As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the 
watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a 


greatness of God; 


nest on the 


I will fly in the greatness of God as the 
marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that ‘fills all the 
twixt the marsh and the skies; 

the 


space 

By so many roots as marsh-grass 
sends in the sod, 

I will heartily lay me a hold on the great: 
ness of God.” 


The Home Mission’s Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions 
will hold their annual meeting at Atlan- 
tic City, Jan. 13-15, 1925, the place being 
determined upon through correspondene< 
with the board of secretaries. An en- 
deavor will be made to bring together 
a full representation of these constituent 
boards for the purpose of a restudy of 
the whole missionary situation as well 
as the consideration of some specific 
types of work which ought to be ap- 
proached with more definite plans of co- 
operation. The work with Spanish- 
speaking Americans and also the oppor- 
tunities in connection with government 
Indian schools will no doubt be given 
special attention. 


= ae 
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ETROIT has its share of wide-awake, 

informed Baptists. The other day 
one of them wrote a letter in which 
he said, “Our people, (meaning Bap- 
tists everywhere) are hungry for facts. 
That’s why they subscribe to the de- 
nominational papers.” 

Five months of the fiscal year of the 
Northern Baptist ‘Convention have 
passed. What has the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation been doing in that 
time? Baptists have a right to know. 
There is a strong desire on the part 
of every member of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation that Baptists every- 
where should know what is being done. 

Since the convention in Milwaukee the 
administrative committee has held two 
meetings. Minute reports of these meet- 
ings will not be given here. Some re- 
sults of action taken in these meet- 
ings should be of interest. But first 
wouldn’t you like to know how one Chi- 
cago woman, whose life is an inspiration 
to many who wonder how she can give 
so much time to kingdom affairs, re- 
flects the spirit that has been shown in 
the two aforementioned meetings of the 
administrative committee? This mem- 
ber of the committee writes: ‘“We are 
praying for guidance. All want to do 
the right thing. It is a time when we 
must bravely face our task and not 
shirk responsibility.” 


Denominational Gatherings 


Just now this writer is tremendously 
interested in the plans perfected for the 
threefold series of denominational gath- 
erings that are to be held during the 
autumn and early winter. Realizing that 
one good way to ascertain the char- 
acter of these meetings was to go directly 
to headquarters, this scribe walked into 
the offices at 276 Fifth Avenue, yes- 
terday, and asked Dr. W. H. Bowler, 
acting executive secretary of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation, some ques- 
tions. His answers and the questions 
are reported here with the aid of an 
able stenographer. 

Q. What is this I hear about some 
pastors’ institutes, officers’ councils and 
3ible and missionary conferences? Going 
to cover the whole Northern Baptist 
Convention with them? 

A. That’s it. We have divided the 
entire territory into circuits with three 
states to a circuit, with the arrange- 
ment that we are to have in each of 
these circuits three types of meetings: 
Pastors’ institutes, which involve bring- 
ing all the pastors of a state together; 
church officers’ councils, six of these 
one-day meetings in each state of each 
circuit; then we are to have some Bible 
and missionary conferences, one or more 
in each state of a circuit. Our plan 
contemplates the forming of one team 
to conduct these pastors’ institutes, an- 
other to come into the same circuit to 
conduct the officers’ councils, and a 
third team to come into the circuit to 
conduct the Bible and missionary con- 
ferences, 

Q. Do you mean to say you are to 
have these meetings simultaneously? 

A. Here is the genius of the plan: We 
plan to put into one of these circuits 
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in the month of November, a team to 
conduct a pastors’ institute. We are 
now speaking of circuit No. 1. In cir- 
cuit No. 2 we would have another team 
conducting these institutes and another 
in No. 3. In three circuits there will 
be pastors’ institutes, in ‘three other 
circuits there will be three series of 
church officers’ councils, and in another 
three there would be Bible and mission- 
ary conferences, all going on at the 
same time. 

Q. Have we in our denomination 
enough talent loose for all of these in- 
stitutes? 

A. We shall use three teams the first 
month, three in December, three in Jan- 
uary and three in March. We may use 
some of the same people in December 
that we have used in November. We 
shall hold one pastors’ institute of three 
days in each state. We shall hold six 
church officers’ councils in each state, 
each a one-day meeting. There will be 
about three Bible and missionary con- 
ferences in each state conducted by the 
same team. We shall never have more 
than three teams in the field doing the 
same thing. We discovered in trying 
to put on simultaneously meetings of 
these types that we exhausted our ma- 
terial. In trying to put in seven or 
eight teams at the same time our ma- 
terial is jimited. That is why we have 
arranged the circuits. If aman can give 
additional time in another month, we 
shall use him. The thing that perplexed 
us last year was trying to put on thirty- 
five conferences simultaneously. 

Q. Please give a description of what 
these meetings will mean. What is a 
pastors’ institute? What is it going to 
mean to the pastor and what can he 
do for his church when he returns? 
What are you going to give him in addi- 
tion to some pointers as to how to raise 
his church budget? 

The Pastors’ Institute 

A. The standard pastors’ institute will 
be a three-day meeting with all the 
pastors of the state brought together. 
One of the objectives of the institute 
will be to give these pastors personal 
help for their own problems. An able 
pastor will be on the team who will 
give a Bible exposition in one period 
of each day for their own spiritual help- 
fulness. He will also lead the attend- 
ing pastors in one period every day 
on some stutch theme as sermonizing and 
in another period perhaps on pastoral 
problems. Another member will be 
thinking of that pastor’s work in the 
local church and he will conduct one 
period a day on local church organiza- 
tion and local church efficiency. Another 
man who will have the missionary vision 
and background will present to the pas- 
tors in one period a day the missionary 
enterprise and try to show in terms of 
Christian loyalty why the pastors should 
back up the denominational program 
for the year. 


THE BAPT\ 


Q. What is the purpose of the q 
officers’ councils? 

A. The purpose is to gather to} 
all the officers of a group of ¢h} 
in a given community and within| 
of each other by trolley or easy 
mobile drive. The purpose will 
deal with the responsibilities ar 
tural duties of the various grors 
church officers, such as deacons, | 
ees and financial officers. This i 
a one-day meeting, bringing toget, 
the afternoon the women of the 
to discuss church affairs from the} 
of the women’s work. The et 
will generally oe a supper meet§ 
which will be invited all the churc\ 
cers of the group. We shall ger 
have a team of two—a man anda vo 
These will both be qualified ti 
with the duties and responsibilii 
church officers and to tell how 4 
late the function of these offic§ 
the denominational and miissionar | 
gram. | 

Officers’ Councils : 

Q. Is the officers’ coungiyy 
thing? 7 

A. No. Dr. Agar has been conc 
these councils for several years | 
under the stewardship committee) 
we are going to do it on a larges 
The aim is to reach the offic! 
the church, instruct them in thf 
sponsibilities and enlist them foil 
effective service. 

Q. Now as to those Bible ani 
sionary conferences? 

A. The purpose of these confi 
will be inspirational and spiritual 
method will be a re-emphasis | 
use of the Bible—a distinctly Bibi 
sage for spiritual development 
similar re-emphasis of the mis) 
task and program. There will bil 
people on the team: one an outs'll 
Bible expositor, one a returned nis 
ary, and one who understands i 
nominational program and situatil 
who will be able to give any i 
tion the people desire about theb 
of Missionary Cooperation or J 
the other national organizations| 
meetings will be very similar tq 
of last year. 

Q. Were there any favorable ret 
of the missionary conference las 

A. We have had requests frord 
tically every center to have the 
again this year. iq 

Q. What did the pastors saya 
them? 

A. The pastors. generally 1@ 
them as the best meetings ever hi 
most productive in the enlistmen? 
support of the people. ] 

Q. Are you going to emphasiz 
gelism and life enlistment in thes} 
ings? 

A. Yes; the training of the us 
for service; the enlistment of peo! 
are not active, which class compis 
most two-thirds of our member! 

Q. How will the prayer life en 
the preparation of any of thest? 
ings? | 

A. In the pastors’ institute ther 

(Continued on page 918) ) 
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As a Man Thinketh 


“For they that are after the flesh mind the things of the flesh; but 
they that are after the Spirit the things of the spirit.” Rom, 8:5-8. 


| 

KAS a man is, he thinks; as a 
f man thinks, he is. This is 
‘the vicious or the virtuous circle of 
life according to the sphere in 
which men find themselves. Paul’s 
Jogic makes a man’s nature re- 
sponsible for his thinking—“As a 
|man is, he thinks.” The modern 
psychological order is the other 
rae? around—“As a man thinks, he 
lis.” But in either case it amounts 
Ito the same thing. In this study 
hwe shall follow the process in- 
volved in the ancient proverb and 
illustrated in scientific psychology 
that as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he. The sphere and 
trend of the thoughts of men 
and nations determine the acts, the 
character and the destiny of men 
and nations. If men think in terms 
of what Paul calls the flesh, if 
‘heir minds are controlled by 
earthly interests, if their psychol- 
>sy is bounded by the narrow 
limits of what they can see and 
nandle, if no sky-line fills their vis- 
jon, then they are dead to that 
jigher realm where the Life Princi- 
iplé* comes to its fullest conscious- 
fess and finds its largest expres- 
sion, 

| Death a Relative Term 

| Death is a relative term. <A 
)tone is dead. We speak of dead 
matter. What do we mean? We 
mean that the inorganic is dead as 
jompared with the organic, that 
oil is dead as compared with seed, 
hat seed is dead as compared with 
ants. A plant is dead to some of 
he functions of an animal, an ani- 
mal is dead to some of the higher 
‘mctions of man, and man is dead 
0 the spiritual world until quick- 
ned by the Spirit of Life. What 
aul seems to mean when he says 
/hat the mind of the flesh is death 
3simply this: Whena man’s mind 
3 dominated by material things he 
3 dead to the whole sphere of 
/Pititual realities. The living God, 
he eternal Christ, the Spirit of 
afe are not in the sphere of his 
Onsciousness. He lives as though 
rod did not exist. The mind of 
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the flesh which dominates his 
thought has no place in it for the 
realities of the Spirit. The mind 
of the fiesh operates in a circum- 
scribed circle which shuts out 
spiritual life and peace. “Out of 
correspondence with God,” as 
Henry Drummond used to say, a 
man is spiritually dead. 

Paul’s antithesis puts the mind 
of the spirit over against the mind 
of the flesh. The same principle 
holds here as in the realm of the 
flesh. The thought determines the 
results. The mind of the Spirit is 
life and peace. That is to say, 
when a man’s mind is dominated 
by spiritual thoughts, ideals and 
purposes he is alive to the whole 
sphere of spiritual realities, and 
peace, which is only another word 
for poise, keeps him steady, calm 
and happy amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of life. The mind of the 
Spirit is a combination of words 
meaning the spiritual mind or that 
attitude of mind which always 
places the spiritual realm in the 
center and makes it the primary 
and eternal reality. It is a mind 
saturated with the consciousness of 
Spiritual things; it is the mind of 
Christ expressing itself in consci- 
ous communion with God, in filial 
trust in the Father, in glad obedi- 
ence to the divine will as revealed 
in Christ and his teachings. 

Utilizing God 

It is this trend of thought, sus- 
tained and progressive, that brings 
life and peace in rich abundance 
to the soul. As a matter of fact, 
life is thought that reaches out and 
takes in the knowledge of God. 
“This is life eternal that they 


should know thee, the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” Life, therefore, is not 
longevity but experience—the ex- 
Derience of knowing God through 
Jesus Christ. The term “to know” 
is so closely associated with the 
organized processes of learning in 
the schools that it is difficult to 
separate it from this atmosphere 
and get at its real meaning. Were 
it not so burdened with commer- 
cialism the word “utilize’ would 
be a good synonym for the word 
“know” in Christ’s definition of 
life. “This is life eternal that they 
should utilize thee, the only true 
God.” The man who is spiritually 
minded constantly utilizes the love, 
the power, the wisdom, the pres- 
ence of God in all the affairs of his 
daily life. He draws upon the in- 
exhaustible resources of love for 
the magnanimity which will carry 
him through the days dark with 
suspicion and stormy with hatred, 
he utilizes the hidden springs of 
wisdom in meeting all his per- 
plexities and solving all his prob- 
lems, he keeps himself closely con- 
nected with the channels of power 
in order that he may be able to 
cope with any situation that may 
arise, and through it all he culti- 
vates the presence of God. 
Two Main Lines of Thought 


If a man is as he thinks, then 
personal responsibility for thinking 
is tremendous. “Sow a thought 
and reap an act, sow an act and 
reap a habit, sow a habit and reap 
a character, sow a character and 
reap a destiny.” The thought lies 
back of the destiny through acts, 
habits and character. There are 
only two main lines of thought— 
the main line of the flesh and the 
main line of the Spirit. We are 
the engineers of our own destiny. 
Or changing the figure and using 
the language of Paul again, we re- 
peat: “He that soweth unto his 
own flesh shall reap corruption; but 
he that soweth unto the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap eternal life.” As 
a man thinketh, so is he. 
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‘ll Let the Nations 
i OUTLAW WAk 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has come out for the Outlawry of War and expressed his symy| 
Yan Vd) P with those w oe are working for it. § Senator LaFollette stands for Outlawry ij 
| . | Madison Square Garden speech, and the Progressive platform contains an Outh) 
ah: plank. {| Governor Bryan declares for Outlawry and the Democratic platform conti 
| i Outlawry plank. {The Presbyterian General . Assembly last May declared for Outl) 
“We are determined to outlaw the wv 


war system.’ 
demanding the Outlawry of: Wak 


a and the Methodist General Conference asserted: 
| 
) 
f 


{ Hundreds of church bodies have passed resolutions during the year} 
{| Senator Borah’s resolution to outlaw war has la) 


the table of the United States Senate awaiting just such an expression of public op) 


before being brought for discussion and action. 


The term is upon many lips. It has passed 
in less than a year into international cur- 
rency, yet it is doubtful that the public has a 
clear grasp of its meaning, or of the purposes 
and procedures of those who stand sponsor 
for so great a program. The next three 
months are pivotal in the outlawry move- 
ment. By the time Congress takes up Out- 
lawry there should be formed a strong and 
intelligent public opinion on the proposal. a: 
mighty moral impulse is about to be released; 
it should be something more than an im- 
pulse of sentiment; e should be controlled 
and aimed by understanding and judgment. 


To this end The Christian Century an- 
nounces a discussion in its pages, every 
week for three months or four, dealing with 
every aspect of the Outlawry of War pro- 
posal. Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of The Christian Century, has invited Sen- 
ator William E. Borah, Mr. S. O. Levinson, 
Professor John Dewey, Colonel Raymond 
Robins, Judge Florence Allen, and others, 


‘Che 
CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY, 


Pia 
ia i} re If you are not already a subscribs, 
Wi aa | Wig es i pho heat of Religion is will wish to share in the great yeal 
Nel | a - mac LAYTON Morrison . ee . Editor which The Christian Century is now? 
1 | PauL HUTCHINSON........ Managing Editor ing. i 
, Hi) Published Weekly $4 a Year S * SA) 
Hid | 
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not only to write independent articles, It 
give their counsel in making the edi 
discussion an authentic interpretation ot 
next great step in civilization. i 


Among the questions treated will be te 
The Essentials of Outlawry. } 
What is War? 

What is Law? 

Shall We Outlaw War or Only “Aggressive” wt 
A Real International Court. 
The Geneva Protocol and the Outlawry of War) 
How to Proceed to Outlaw War. 

Outlawry and National Security. 

Can the League of Nations Outlaw War? 

A Historic Example of Successful Outlawry. 
Is an International Military Force Necessary? | 
The Pseudo-Outlawry of War. 
Outlawry and Pacifism. 

Outlawry and the Churches. 

Outlawry and the Right of Revolution. 
Can America Afford to Submit to the Comb 

Jurisdiction of an International Court? 
Outlawry and Disarmament. 

Outlawry and Arbitration. 
Outlawry the Solution of America’s Partieipil 
World Affairs. 


Within the past two years The Ch’s 
Century has laid the idea of Outlavy 
\Var directly upon the consciousness f 
churches of America. This journal! 
ligion has become the chief organ #0 
W rhich the moral and spiritual leaders# 
churches find their most sensitive’ 
with the aspiring life of the world ¢ 
the churches as well as within them. 
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’scovering America’s 
Greatest Preachers! 


| 7 Ho Are the twenty-five most vital preachers in America today? {j Is there any better 
way of answering this question than to ask America’s ministers themselves? {] Preach- 
/ know best who the great preachers are—at least they know more about preachers be- 


.d their local field than laymen do. 


{| Whom do the preachers of America regard as their 


‘lers?—the men with deepest and most prophetic vision?—the men of outstanding pulpit 
vver?’—the men whose message most vitally interprets the mind of Jesus Christ ?—the pul- 
vers whose thinking most deeply and potently influences the thinking of the church and the 


irse of events in the moral life of the nation? 


| Can we find twenty-five such men? 


he Christian Century is projecting a poll of the 100,000 Protestant clergymen of America 
liscover who are the twenty-five most influential preachers in the length and breadth of 


the land. When the poll is completed each 


he Up-Surge of Religion 


I 

|WRE IS MORE VIGOR in the religious world today than for 
jierations. On every continent, in every faith, the tide of a 
)ife is running strong. You cannot gauge the modern world 
jut Knowledge of this newly aroused religious life. One of 
/atures that makes The Christian Century—an undenominational 
jal of religion—unique is its treatment every week of the 
; of the Christian World. Nothing else of the kind is being 
jd in America, nor in any other land. Consider, for example, 
Jaried picture of events presented in a single recent issue of 


one of the twenty-five will be invited to con- 
tribute a sermon to appear in alternate issues of The 


Christian Century—every other week during the 
year 1925. 


This will make mighty interesting reading ! 
Interesting not for ministers only, but for all 
thoughtful men and women inside and outside the 


(Shristian Century: chu rches. 

Twenty-five characteristic sermons by the twenty- 
(‘UNTRY AFFILIATION SUBJHCT ° of Het es 
a. 5 1 Sppatelanbale five most eminent preachers selected by the ministry 
jmala. . . .Presbyterian. . .........Bible translation. ° F ; 5 J 
island. . . ie e eomninds onal: lee East relief Ls itself, will thus reflect the things held vital by the 
) «+»... eNon-denominational, -Students enter ministry. : Pa * : } ee 
He de metatheran, ... o<4i0,>0'63 First general synod held. saves Teh - ites Protestantism in America, 

aa BSEEISE. ois ccs cose oss Institutional church work. ne church's minc S } - ' 

i 4. PODSHCAN. 5. sacbiccs « 0% Dean Inge vs. Anglo-Catholics. S eREs45, Au large measure, the mind 


. .Non-denominational. . 
Congregational. ....... 


«Lectures on Christianity. 
Climber becomes missionary. 


which its ministers create by preaching. And the 
rank and file of ministers look up to a few great 


a MURSSUISESS Gli ot ch aictelchs ofatele eit: « College converts students. : 
mee - - Anglican. . . .......... Woman delegate embarrasses. leaders whose thoughts and accents are contagious 
ja... . -Roman Catholic ........ Zionist leader baptized. _ ° ° 

nd... .. .Roman Catholic ........ Would enter Oxford. and potent. Thus when you get into the minds of 
HU 4 » »Non-denominational. -Moffatt translation ready. A ® ° . 
Mt Nonidicionitistional.. . °sUrees ‘chenee for Teck, these leaders you have a clue to the thinking that is 
| aif . -Non-denominational. . .Anti-War Sentiment strong. dominant in the church today, or if not today, will 
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SESS IS bis. 0 Usy.cig elas ers 
. -Non-denominational. 
. .Non-denominational. 
. -Non-denominational. 
. -Non-denominational. 


...-Plague serum works. 
-Anti-War protest to America. 


-Student friendship meet. 
- Will help Protestants. 


-Christian Endeavor convention. 


surely be dominant tomorrow. 
Who are these men? 
Will you—clergyman reader of this announcement— 


| 5 aoa gaat ae Sila a Fe hie ae help us find them? Will you help us by yourself nomi- 
=... \Non-denominational. . .Christian Endeavor plans. nating ten preachers for our list of twenty-five. 

; . .. . Methodist. . . vreees se Add 50, Ot ehuirch members. The polls will close December 1, 1924. 

{{ States . .Roman Catholic........ oly Name society meets. oe are Wan A : 
MOMCinAnict. . . ........ Women have-new plan. Announcement of the Great Twenty-five will be made 
|| States . .Congregational. .......Prize for church unity. DY December Gy ; : 

| States . .Non-denominational. . ae aid rehire relations. The first sermon will appear early in January, 1925. 

Il States . .Episcopal. . . ......... eservation Issue. z hee ; ae 
|| States , ipresbytetinn. Rocogaeo Challenge Dr. Inman. Use ballots below, Any clergy page whether a subscriber 
|| States | ‘Non-denominational. . .Gilbert Murray visite. to The Christian Century or not is entitled to nominate 
|| States . .Presbyterian. .......... Question statistics. ten greatest leaders. 

ifork. . . .Methodist. . . ....+. Wins defense prize. 

imemees o oe resbyterian. . .......0. Fortune to denomination. 


chusetts . 


/an. . . 
fan, 


.Non-denominational. 


. .Non-denominational. 
. .Non-denominational. 


Student evangelistic mission. 
-Bible distribution, 
.Professor tours world. 


Let the Ballots Roll In! 


Sue. . .rresbyterian. ....... .. Olivet Institute plans. reed ee a ee eee Fee pee eee seus ee So 
aes « SOWIE. 6 6 oe. ee oe .-Rabbi at Holy Sepulchre. I.—A GREAT BOOK WITH A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION (NEW) 
(do, . . . .Methodist. . . .........Theological faculty changes. aug a! aes rar 
a menawy... ...-:...: Pxhibit church: art. The Christian Century, 440 S, Dearborn St., Chicago: 
8S... . . .Independent. . ....-Church broadcasts, | [} Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s sub- 
‘chusetts . .Non-denominational. . .Cabot on ministry. scription to The Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
Xo MeO. 2A... cc eee Secretaries shifted. | (ministers $3.00. Please use title ‘‘Rev.”). I will remit upon re- 
i. wEIMEEIC Ls lal Ss cloth wok Church dedicated. ceipt of bill, and you will please send me without extra charge a 
‘chusetts . .Non-denominational. . .Prays for court. copy of (]. “The Modern Use of the Bible,” by Fosdick, or () Good- 
}fork. . . .Methodist. . . .........Build Negro church. | speed’s American Translation of the New Testament, or OD. “Except 
+... ,Congregational. . . .....Church runs radio station. Ye Be Born Again,’’ by Cabot or [] ‘‘Religious Perplexities,”’ by 
Dakota. .Congregational. . . .....Show devotion to church. | Jacks, 
Pern. 5 sbaptist... . .........6. . Negro theological school. Il.—TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
\York, . . .Presbyterian. . .........Fosdick and Campbell Morgan. ‘ Enclosed please find $1.00 for a 12 weeks’ acquaintance sub- 
roe 3 Applscopal, +5 pene stun’ dnsttiate. plans. | Re cipien be s 
ee =. oss ee P,P, cigs | I1l.—BALLOT FOR AMERICA’S GREATEST PREACHERS 
To be used by Clergymen only 
(ft nominate on sheet which I attach hereto the names of ten 
ministers whom I regard as the leading preachers of America. 


1 coupon today———> 


Name and address.......... bccn pieikis ole’ wales attic 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page 1s conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 
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The Leader of the Discussion 
Group 


The better devotional meeting is quite 
often the result of a change from the 
plan of having “reports on the topic” to 
that of throwing the young people’s 
meeting into a discussion group. How 
the discussion method may be used to 
create real thought concerning a prob- 
lem and lead to certain definite solutions 
for it, has been treated on this page in 
previous articles. That the topics of the 
Christian Life Program could be worked 
out in the discussion group method was 
also suggested. A few words need yet 
to be said in regard to the qualifications 
of the leader of the group. 

Certainly the most important qualifi- 
cation of the chairman or leader of the 
group is that he be master of the sub- 
ject under discussion. He must have 
read carefully and wisely about the prob- 
iem and understand the issues involved. 
Finally, before taking charge of the 
group, he must have prepared a list of 
questions with which to lead the discus- 
sion from point to point through the 
steps of “statement of problem,” sug- 
gestion of solutions’ and “acceptance of 
remedial action.” In order to stimulate 
discussion, he may prepare a group of 
true or false statements and have them 
on a blackboard before the group; a di- 
vision of opinion in regard to them will 
probably result and the discussion has 
started. 

But it is then that the ability of the 
leader has best opportunity to show it- 
self. His problem is to lead all to take 
part in the discussion and to check what- 
ever tendencies may arise on the part of 
a few to monopolize the talking. Often 
a hopeful glance to a backward one or a 
“Wait a minute—let’s see what — 
has to say about this” to the forward 
one will help to equalize discussion. Any 
tendency toward acrimony or caustic re- 
flections upon individuals, the leader will 
of course immediately squelch. 


The leader, however, must do more 
than merely get people to talking. He 
must direct their thoughts and remarks 
so that time will not be wasted in need- 
less discussion. He will constantly keep 
the issues involved before them, sum- 
marize occasionally whatever thoughts 
seem to be the belief of the majority, 
and by his own attitude ever give a genu- 
ineness and warmth to ths discussion. 
In many respects his work is similar to 
that of the quarter-back of the footbail 
team; he “signals” for whatever “play” 
will best meet the situation and manipu- 
lates his “squad” so that cooperatively 
they may reach the “goal.” 

A further treatment of this subject 
may be found in “The Why and How 
of Group Discussion,” by H. S. Elliott. 


It may be purchased in pamphlet form 
from the Association Press, N. Y., for 
25 cents and should be in the hands of 
every’ B, Y. P.s U-presidénteand 9a: 
class teacher. 


Welcome, Stranger! 

“We have with us this evening’— 
doesn’t it make you feel a bit embar- 
rassed? And yet you want to be made 
welcome. The Garfield Park B. Y. P. U. 
(Chicago) has been trying a new “stunt” 
for welcoming strangers into the society. 
Each week two boys and two girls, 
young people with whom it is easy to 
become acquainted, are delegated to spy 
cut strangers in the church or society. 
When the stranger is noticed, the young 
person goes toward the visitor with a 
smile. Usually the stranger responds 
with a smile. Then without any “show” 
or “spot-light” effect, the stranger is in- 
troduced quietly and individually to a 
goodly number if not most of the mem- 
bers. And the members immediately 
welcome the stranger, but not profusely. 
Perhaps one of the members will ask 
the stranger to “come up to the church 
service and sit with me.” 

Also the stranger is invited by one or 
more of the members to participate, to 
the extent of his presence at least, in 
the coming social event of the union. In 
this way a stranger will be made to feel 
at home, and yet not feel that he is being 
brought to every one’s attention. But 
he is! Every one tries to make him feel 
that he is one of the society. Every one 
wants him to go away and tell how the 
society does things, what they do, how 
well they do it. 

Isn’t that better than letting a stran- 
ger come in at the door, sit by himself, 
watch others talking and laughing, and 
then go out, without a word of greeting? 
Or isn't it better than every one rush- 
ing to the stranger and saying “Well, 
you’re a stranger, but we want you to 
feel at home. Say, folks, this is Mr. B. 
We're glad to have him with us, aren’t 
we?” And the stranger wriggles and 
feels uncomfortable. 

Why not try in your society to give 
the stranger a comfortable “welcome” 
by having four young people ready each 
evening thus quietly to introduce them- 
selves to the stranger, and the stranger 
to the others. The “stranger” will be 
metamorphosed into “friend.” 


What I Think of the Christian 


Life Program 

I think that the Christian Life Pro- 
gram is the best help that the Baptist 
denomination has yet given to the thou- 
sands of local young people’s organiza- 
tions all over the country. 

In the first place it takes them off the 
road of “nowhere” and places them on 
the road of “somewhere” by giving them 


a definite plan to follow. The gri 
has been for a program that will} 
the members something to do 4 
the same time make the work of, 
ciety so interesting that others w 
to join. The Christian Life Progt 
thoroughly answered that need 
ing more branches of activity tl 


| 


create a need for other young 


‘and by planning vital topics fos 


discussion and prayer which wij 
each meeting more interesting anh 
while. These study topics are ' 
importance that they will giv 
young people the desire to expre | 
selves in the discussion on eachi 

The Bible school and the B, | 
have in the past been more or § 
lated, but by this new program t} 


‘a 


has been so correlated that ev 
all members of the Bible schoo'y 


ie 


¥ 

in one of the B. Y. P. U. organa 
If this program is conscientiotly 
1ied out I do not doubt that ¢ée¢ 
and capacity of cur work for Cts 
be increased 100 per cent.—Gie 
Christian, President, B. Y. P. } 
meda, Calif. i 


* + 


I think the Christian Life Pri 
excellent for a young people’s { 
carry out. Perhaps the most 
Sive point in this plan is its hi, 
tual goal which comprehends tl | 
ing of the young people for si 
the church. It is only natural 
objective “youth for youth,” shik 
the whole matter in a light mos: 
ing to young people. The+s 
plan of action recommends com! 
ganization of the society with) 
and qualified committees worl 
gether. The program lays strié 
most important point in sayit) 
your work, then work your plaj_ 

This program appeals to mej! 
most practical. Activities are 
for groups of all ages, junior, it! 
ate or senior. The ready a) 
of these plans to either large | 
groups enables any earnest pepj|# 
to accomplish astonishing rest 

Recognizing the value of cot 
as a business principle in the accl 
ment of any worthy object, § 
makes due allowance for the ati 
of this principle to efficient # 
Christian enterprise. Cooperati 
the other organizations of thi 
and especially with the pastor? 
the possibility of conflicting d® 
plans. } 

These high lights of the prog? 
stitute good and sufficient rea! 
the adoption of the program 
group of Baptist young people. 
we can all agree “It’s worth| 
for ”—Allen N. Bullis, Preside) 
son, (Mich.), B. Y. P. U- | 


| 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. A pplegarth 


: 0 EO —————————_ 


ihe Ups and Downs of 
?Thusiasm Tripp 


ISIASM lived in a cage. People 
‘ho live in cages are generally dan- 
j and the longer ’Thusiasm was 
id the more savage he grew! You 
tee the muscles in the side of his 
t-obbing with his suppressed emo- 
‘that is, you could have seen them 
jng if you had even troubled to 
/’Thusiasm’s chief complaint was 
1 one ever troubled to look at him! 
| thronged into his cage, ’Thusi- 
ccked the door, and pulled a lever; 
little chorus of voices began say- 
‘Third floor!” “Seventh floor!” 
¢? are the offices of the Perpetual 
surance Company?” All day long 
jas the sum total of ’Thusiasm’s 
jation: “Fourth floor!” “Twelfth 
; “Dr. Lathrop’s office, please!” 

as just as if ’Thusiasm himself, 
'3 black face and his tired muscles, 
| exist. There had been the week 
vance when his mother had died 
wn south in Dixie, and ’Thusi- 
id not had enough money to go 
\funeral. But he tied a band of 
\round his arm, and all that day 
| his elevator first up, then down, 
ody ever noticed either the crepe, 
(lroop of his mouth, or the sorrow 
|reat black eyes; it was just “Fifth 
(“Tenth floor!” “Where will 1 
Excelsior Lamp Company?” Af- 
| day of pain and grief, ‘Thusiasm 
10 glare at the part of the world 
intered his cage; and that part of 
iId glared back, as the world al- 
ill. 


dy cares about me now! I don’t 
\to a single sol’tary pusson in this 
jound globe now,’ sighed ’Thusi- 
‘h gloomy satisfaction. But there 
, Wrong, for he did matter, as he 
(n to find out when a certain man 
| the cage one Monday morning 
jeeted him with the remark: 
| the very person I want to see!” 
| boss?” repeated ’Thusiasm, so 
‘d that he forgot to click the door 
‘| the lever. 


i! I’m the Census Man, sonny. 
yele Sam will rake me over the 
1 don’t get you down in black 
ite. You’re writing the history 
(country, same as anybody else, 
! Uncle Sam thinks a heap of 


it likely!” growled ’Thusiasm, 
likely anybody thinks a heap of 
in just—nothing. That’s all I am 
rig.” 

) yOu are!” agreed this astonish- 
on, “that’s all anybody is to the 
) Man, just—nothing. A * mere 
rt sonny, when I add the zero 
ds for you to the hundred others 


| 


already listed, lo and behold, the hun 
dred becomes a thousand! ‘That’s arith- 
metic for you, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t just catch on,” said ’Thusiasm 
suspiciously, “a zero ain’t worth nothing. 
boss. How could it be any good?” 

The Census Man smiled: “Join it up 
with the proper thing and a zero is worth 


a lot. To prove it, watch me print this 
figure. Let’s*call that one—God; for 
you'll admit he’s the Almighty One, 


won’t you?” 

’Thusiasm nodded. 

“Very well,” said the man, pointing 
out the figure on the piece of paper. 
“Now watch me place the zero-that-is- 
you side by side with the Almighty One, 
Look, sonny, what figure have you now, 
with a cipher following a one?” 

“Ten!” announced ’Thusiasm, with a 
trace of a grin on his face. 

“Exactly!” smiled the Census Man, 
“and I think you’re a queer boy to be 
content to be nothing but a zero when 
you can easily be worth ten times as 
much, and do ten times as much good 
in the world. Link up with that one who 
is Everybody’s Friend and you'll be a 
different boy. Trouble with some folks 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


How are you managing to get 
subscriptions for THe Baptist? Or 
had you overlooked the fact of the 
prizes and the job which Doctor 
Earl is counting on you to under- 
take? If you will read the back 
numbers of The Chimney Corner 
for Aug. 30, Sept. 6, Sept. 13 and 
Sept. 20, you may be wiser than 
you are now about the fun in store 
for you and about the splendid 
service you can give to our entire 
denomination! One enthusiastic 
Chimney Cornerite wrote for sub- 
scription blanks assuring us that 
she would get her fifteen subscrip- 
tions “or bust!” Surely that is a 
wonderful enthusiasm for any Bap- 
tist to have. 

I come now with the suggestion 
that your Sunday school class 
should work up the little exercise 
suggested in the Chimney Corner 
for Sept. 13, the one called “Try 
This on your Pastor.” It will not 
be hard to give, but very spectacu- 
lar, and you can’t help but have a 
perfectly grand time dressing up to 
give it. Now do suggest this to 
your teacher. And I wish dozens 
of you would write to me telling 
your experiences getting subscrip- 
tions. We will print all the letters 


here, 
M. T. A. 


is that they don’t know how lonely they 
are.” : | 

“But that’s just exactly what I do 
know,” sighed cL uusiasm, “don't 1 tide 
up and down in this old elevator, and ’til! 
you came along nobody ever said noth- 


ing to me but ‘Sixth floor!’ ‘Eighth 
floor! ‘Painless Dental Company, 
please’ ” 

The Census Man laughed outright. 


“And what did you Say to them?” 


"Thusiasm  stammered: “W-why, I 
n-never s-said n-nothing! W-what could 
I say?” 

The Census Man put his hand on 


"Thusiasm’s shoulder. “Listen, boy,’ he 
said, “that’s the whole secret of living: 
if you give a lot to other folks, they give 
alot back to you. Half the world down- 
town here is just as lonesome as you; 
half the folks are blue as indigo; half 
of them are worried; half of them are 
tired. They crowd into this cage of 
yours like sardines, and all you do is 
glare at them and let them out at their 
proper floors. No wonder you don’t ex- 
ist to them! You're just a cipher! A 
zero! Link up with the One I was telling 
you about, the One who was so cheerful 
that children flocked to him, the One who 
was so understanding that saints and sin- 
ners came to him for comfort 
just link up, ’Thusiasm Tripp, aged 
eighteen, and see what a grand day you 
can have. Ever stop to think you're the 
only colored person half these people 
ever see? Ever stop to think how they’l] 
surely think all negroes are grouchy and 
sullen just because vou are? Set your- 
self the special job of showing folks that 
behind a black skin lives a fellow who 
is intelligent, optimistic, courteous. 
friendly, ambitious, efficient. You'll be 
worth ten times as much, as soon as you 
link up!” 

So that is how ’Thusiasm began to live 
out his wonderful name. which the Cen- 
sus man later told him means “God-in- 
you"—Enthusiasm. Today there are any 
number of stenographers in that building 
who can tell you that a ride up in ’Thasi- 
asm’s elevator is a real tonic to their low 
spirits. There are important business 
men who leave the elevator cage with a 
smile on their faces. There are timid old 
ladies who have lost their way in that 
hurried-flurried metropolis who give a 
sigh of relief in ’Thusiasm’s elevator. 
For ’Thusiasm is like a power-house: he 
r-l'ates something! And when you ask 
him where he gets it he grins as he says: 
“I store it up on Sundays around at the 
Mount Zion Baptist church. I figured 
out, sir, that since every tenth person in 
the United States is a negro, it’s up to 
me to show my nine other white folks 
that there’s mighty little difference be- 
tween us, after all—provided we just let 
God shine through!” 


EY GRR 


Among Ourselves 


John Clifford’s Birthplace 
By J. H. RUSHBROOKE 

A small circular tablet of white mar 
ble gleams from the front of a dull red 
brick cottage in the village of Sawley, 
Derbyshire. It” bears= the 
“The Rev. John Clifford, D.D., was born 
here on October 16th, 1836,” and it was 
unveiled on a recent Saturday afternoon 
by the Rev. S. W. Hughes, 
Westbourne Park Chapel. 

That Sawley is proud of its famous son 
Untimely rain failed to 
the gathering of a crowd 
of villagers; and this was enlarged by 
from Derby, Nottingham, 
cester and elsewhere. John Clifford had 
never lost contact with his own people; 
and their pride in his public achieve 
ments was always blended with affection 
for one who cherished to the end th 
friends of his youth and was nowhers 
com- 


inscription, 


pastor ol 


was evident. 


hinder great 


visitors Lei- 


happier than among the old “G, B.” 
inunities in which his boyhood and stu 
dent days had been spent. 

The proceedings were simple. W<« 
sang “Our God our help in ages paste 
the closing verses of Hebrews 1] with 
the opening sentences of the following 
chapter were read; and after I had of- 
fered thanksgiving and prayer Mr 
Hughes unveiled the tablet. His speech, 
delivered with the rain falling more heav- 
ily each minute, was commendably brief. 
I give a few sentences: 

“This landmark will be regarded as a 
place of spiritual light and value. The 
glory of the Lord has transformed this 
cottage into a shrine. 

“The circumstances and the 
a complete witness to the eternal free- 
dom and grace of God in the ordination 
of his servants. 


Man are 


“How appropriate this place! Ther 
is no architectural beauty, as if to remind 
us that our Savior ever lives in person- 
ality wholly surrendered unto him. 

‘We assemble to commemorate the 
dignity and power of Christian parent- 
age, and also to acknowledge the domes 
tic significance of our nation’s glory and 
strength. 

“We seek the place of his birth be 
cause he lives in our hearts. Love reads 
into this chisclled stone the character- 
istics of a life which has written its in 
delible memorial in the hearts of a mul- 
titude which no man can number, and 
when coming generations shall ask 
‘What mean ye by this stone?’—the vers 
name will speak of utter devotion to 
Christ in the service of mankind.” 

By the close of the simple formalities 
the downpour had become a dominating 
fact. No outdoor rambling was possible. 
After tea in the schoolroom the visitors 
were forced to shelter in the chapel, 
and since that was at once crowded the 
evening meeting commenced three-quar- 
ters of an hour before the announced 


time. The pastor, the Rev. William 
Bennett, presided, and very worthily 
voiced the pride and thankfulness of 


Sawley in the memory of its illustrious 
Mr. Hughes spoke on his highesi 
I have never heard him to better 
advantage than in the choice tribute 
which he paid to his friend and master 
in the presence of this gathering in the 
village chapel. My own task was to 
recall John Clifford as I knew him in the 
early days at Westbourfie Park and have 
known him since. Nothing new needed 
to be said: his simplicity, his intellectual 
eminence, his moral grandeur, his evan 
celical faith expressed in an evangelical 
life, were mentioned and illustrated; and 
I hope that something of the spirit of 
my beloved “father in God” may through 
my words have been communicated to 
some hearer. The Rev. A. W. Gummer 
Butt, the recently appointed general sit 
perintendent for the East Midland Area, 
who is winning golden opinions, addec 
a few impressive words, and Councilor 
Hickling, an old friend of Dr. Clifford, 
speaking especially from the brotherhood 
point of view, held the interest of his 
hearers to the end. 

The initiative in placing the memoriai 
tablet was taken by the Sawley Baptist 
church: and lovers and admirers of John 
Clifford throughout the world wil! be 
grateful to the church members for their 
action. 


son. 
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Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WaTSON 

From Clarendon Street to Cleveland 

Rev. W. Harry Freda has surprised us 
all by resigning the Clarendon street 
pulpit, and accepting the call to Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Nearly six years of success- 
ful leadership and fitness in that chang- 
ing and now exacting, yet responsive, 
people’s church, had made us confident 
that it would be a long pastorate. Pas- 
tor Freda was not restless, and is quite 
free from responsibility for the unex- 
pected removal. It was one of those 
calls that rarely are declined. It opened 
a larger opportunity, came without see- 
ing or hearing, just from a study of his 
record, and a second-hand impression of 
his personality, and its confidence was 
uttered in hearty unanimity and_= in 
broadly generous terms. 

Such a call makes a path for itself into 
a minister’s heart. Pastor Freda is en- 
tirely worthy of it for what he is, and 
what he has done. In every way he is 
a wholesome minister, with abounding 
brotherliness that makes him socially at- 
tractive, and helps him to just such a 
ministry as people welcome. We con- 
gratulate one of the noblest churches in 
the Middle West upon winning his 
strong, live and winsome leadership. 
But what a beautiful name—the “Church 
of the Master’! Not named for a street, 
but for the Lord. 


A Golden Jubilee. | 

The Woman’s American Baptis} 
Mission Society is taking time} 
forelock in its careful and e} 
preparation for its fiftieth ann| 
which comes in 1927. The Hei 
it the “golden jubilee” chiefly bef 
has fabricated a plan for raising 
fund of $500,000. At the first mex 
the season of the directors of} 
ciety, the plan for the celebraty 
fully outlined by Mrs. Geo. W, (f 
the president of the national 4 
New England cuts a large figur§ 
financial backing of this society, Ih 
proportion of the expected half 
will be over one-fifth. \ 
The work of preparing for thee 
tion is masterfully laid out. Fi 
“organization,” second year “ianfih 
and inspiration” third year “¥ 
ing.’ Able and devoted womel! 
admirably devised committees, df 
the working plan was consolid§ 
discussed, there followed in ] 
Hall a “booster supper,” whe 
Geo. W. Chisholm was toastmae 
pertinent responses were made jy 
W. H. Jones, Mrs. Geo. W. if 
and Miss Mary L. Howard.: Ti 
and enthusiasm of these homenl 
women is so marked, and theirf 
tion so thorough and practicallyf 
you get confidence that theif 
jubilee” will land the half mullif 
Tremont Temple. | 


The season opens with enthila 
the Temple, and the servicesa 
tended by capacity audiences. DA 
returns to his work in fine | 
already has announced two 
special sermons, one to a 
morning on “The Eternal Life if 
the other in the evening, “Firdd 
ions—The Home and its Pit 
Some necessary readjustmen 
brought changes in the peril 
the teaching and working sta 
fourteen years of conspicuoush} 
ful leadership and developme; 
ereat “men’s brotherhood,” Rt 
M. Lockrow resigns. His fi 
methods, aptitude in teaching, d 
and happy friendliness, have | 
a well-deserved local fame ast 
of men. It will not be easy | 
place. Assistant Pastor Ride 
ceed him, and Rev. William 
Somerville will assume the lea) 
the younger men. 

On the morning of se 
Joseph C. Robbins, our able fof 
sion secretary, gave a masterly}! 
tion of our world work to an 
large assembly. Pastor Mass 
great church are facing am 
year’s outlook. 

The Ministers. 

The conference continues 
opening with meetings of size 
Dr. A. T. Brooks, the Dudley 
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| us a rare morning on “Music in 
irech Work and Worship.” If 
an fitted perfectly into a subject 
ito his. It was a complete and 
emonstration, illustrated in the 
|anner and entire outfit of the 
| He made us easily understand 
|dley Street had become “the 
church,” both in name and na- 
he gospel heard, preached and 
th heartiness and hilarity, is 
jilly self-revealing and attractive. 
| inspires and saves; and is filling 
| ley Street to overflowing at 
yrvice. When a church is per- 
jhappy, everything goes as if on 
)ings. 

xling, our mission-pastor and 
| Tokio, was speaker at the suc- 
yneeting. He made us feel guilty 
ton of doubling Japan’s distress. 
‘scoring them at the time of the 
| earthquake, we dealt their 
|7et proud spirit a deadly blow in 
l cal action against them. Surely 
(i¢ statesmanship leads us into 
gs and incredible international 
1 Dr. Axling knows what he is 
bout, and has a startling story 
We entirely forgot the golden 


City Missions. 
here ever a time when in a 
y, Baptists were wise, united and 
om what we have called “city 
\ If any one remembers such 
ently enduring Baptist policy, 
fresh us with the story of it. 
japtists appear to be really be- 


juch a story. The organization 
jin its well-elaborated plan and 
jand has a working staff that 
| 


confidence, and kindles cooper- 
new executive secretary has 
jad, who is to take the full re- 
ity with the cooperation of the 
rector, Charles L. Page. 
\rchibald A. Forshee is the new 
je began as a foreign Missionary, 
jontinued as a home missionary 
r alien populations in the great- 
aS pastor of the Tabernacle 
i Second Avenue, New York. 
limisters’ meeting on the sixth 
liven the morning hour, and he 
| fire. He has temperament, as 
Mviction, and proved to us that 
e kind of man that wins a back- 
;eserves it. If his performance 
| power and pungency of com- 
(© grasp and appeals, he. will 
Sa new day in city missions. 
| Social Union. 
pening meeting’ comes in Oc- 
(1Gt has a social flavor that in 
(Sembles the warm and golden 
‘colors. Everybody seems glad 
fellowship is renewed. The 
jad the president are at their 
there is always fetching music 
tive Speaking. This time it was 
14g combination of the violin 
‘accordion for music, and Dr. 
(S."Johnson in the speaking. 
lovakia and the European 
was his theme, and from first- 
irmation, and glowing admira- 
put us in sympathy with that 
| country and people. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
I 


i 
| 


Et Cetera. 
We are shifting some good ministers: 
Rev. W. J. Hamer goes from South Med 


ford to Stoneham, to succeed Dr. 
Mitchell Bronk. It is a wise arrange- 
ment. 


Dy. Herbert S. Johnson takes up the 
leadership of Clarendon Street with the 
close of Pastor Freda’s pastorate on the 
twelfth. Dr. Johnson knows and loves 
the South End, and will hold the forces 
gathered in the good old church. 

Associations are filling the glorious 
October days, sometimes two a day. Bos- 
ton North in the noble new church at 
Weston, Boston South at the Blaney 
Memorial in Dorchester, Boston East 
at the renewed and solid old temple in 
Charlestown, and Boston West in the 
ornate and imposing sanctuary of the 
sturdy and influential church at Newton 
Center. All these gatherings and others 
following through the Bay State, are 
matching the annual tonic of October. 


North Pacific Coast Letter 
By LEONARD W. RILE) 

Some men have faith enough to be 
lieve that the thing which ought to b 
done can be done, even though appar- 
ently there may be customs or even le- 
gal regulations which might seem to in- 
terfere. In this respect Oregon is fortu- 
nate in having as a superintendent ol 
public instruction a man of this type. 
Superintendent James A. Churchill is us- 
ing every means of giving the pupils in 
Oregon schools due instruction in morals 
and religion. A course of study to this 
cnd has been prepared by Prof. A. F. 
Bittner of Portland and is being distri- 
buted to the schools of the state by Su- 
perintendent Churchill, who takes pains 
to differentiate between a religious 
school, in which emphasis is to be given 
to the spiritual education of the child, 
and Bible study, which he declares ‘“‘can- 
not be taught in the public schools since 
we are a people of mixed faith and an 
interpretation of the Bible in the schooi 
when not the interpretation in the heme 
might precipitate factional strife in the 
community and weaken the teacher’s in- 
fluence with the child—the chief obliga- 
tion of the school. An adequate sys- 
tem of education must provide for train- 
ing the religious nature of childhood and 
the plan of the week day religious school 
will give such training without doing vio 
lence to the faith of the home.” 

The schools are to be financed by one 
or more churches and the pupils will at- 
tend during school hours only when they 
have the consent of their parents. 
Teachers will be required to have certi- 
ficates issued by the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction following ex 
aminations given by a board of seven 
examiners. The minimum requirement 
for a certificate will be six years of 
school work beyond the eighth grade, 
an adequate knowledge of the subject 
matter and training in imparting religi- 
ous instruction, The school will con. 
tinue throughout seven months, one 
month being allowed for organization 
and one month for closing the work in 
each school year. One or two periods 
may be used each week. A_ graded 
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course divided into two 


twenty-eight 


parts with 
lessons each will be fol 
lowed and may be supplemented if de 
sired. The aiin is to furnish background 
lor character development, to avoid em- 
phasis on any doctrinal creed, to ac 
quaint boys and girls with the main facts 
of the Bible and to give them a knowl- 
edge of Bible characters, Bible stories 
and Bible literature. 


News Items 

Rev. W. T. S. Spriggs was pastor of 
our church at Nampa, Idaho, from May 
I, 1921, to July 1, 1924. During this time 
there were 140 additions to the church 
and a new parsonage was built. While 
there, Brother Spriggs served as a mem 
ber of the state board and of the exec- 
utive committee. He is now residing in 
Portland and writing a history of Bap- 
tist work in southern Idaho. Mr. Spriggs 
is available for pulpit supplies and for a 
permanent pastorate. He is a graduate 
of Ewing College and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 

Doctor Ambrose M. Bailey, on ‘his 
return from his vacation in the San Juan 
Islands, reached Victoria, B. C., in time 
to bid Godspeed to Doctor Curtis Lee 
Laws, who sailed on Aug. 29 aboard th 
“Empress of Russia” on his trip around 
the world. 

Doctor Bailey on Monday evening, 
Oct. 6, delivered an address before the 
Greater Vancouver B. Y. P. U. at the 
First church, Vancouver, B. C. On the 
same evening Doctor T. J. Villers of the 
White Temple, Portland, Ore., addressed 
an associational meeting of the B. Y. 
P. U. at Shelton, Wash. 

Dr, Alonzo M. Petty, who has recently 
been elected general field representative 
of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, has had his headquarters trans- 
ferred from Portland to Oakland, Calif. 
Doctor Petty’s many friends in the North 
Pacific Coast region regret his departure 
for California, but still rejoice that his 
work will bring him frequently into this 
part of his great field. Doctor Petty 
is now on a visit to our churches in the 
Middle West, where he expects to be un- 
til the Christmas holidays. 

Doctor Walter Benwell Hinson of the 
East Side church, Portland, brought an 
excellent message on “The Value of a 
Right Choice” to the students of Lin- 
field college on Thursday, Oct. 2. 


A Splendid Example. 

Last spring a member of the First 
church of Seattle succeeded in placing 
THe Baptist in every home represented 
in the membership of that church where 
it was not then being received. These 
five hundred subscriptions expire Nov. 
1. Effort is now being made to renew 
these subscriptions. It will be interest- 
ing to know how many renew after hav- 
ing had THe Baptist for this period 
Let us hope that every one of these Bap- 
tists has learned how to read this ex- 
cellent publication and profit by the read- 
ing. The work done in this chureh by 
Professor Jones should be emulated by 
some one in every one of our Baptist 
churches. 

Linfield College, Oregon. 
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The Hungarian Baptist 


Convention 
By MICHAEL MAJORCSAK 

Ihe seventeenth yearly meeting of the 
American-Hungarian Baptist Union took 
place at Passaic, N. J., Aug. 20-24. They 
were the guests ot the Garfield Hun- 
garian church, Rev. N. Kovacs, pastor, 
but because their own building was too 
small to accommodate the gathering, 
they building of the Firsi 
Holland Reformed church in Passaic, 
“just river.” This was granted 
free of which the delegates 
expressed profound gratitude. It was a 
fine example of Christian cooperation. 

During the sessions we often trod the 
road in the valley, climbed the steep but 
sunnier hillside and occasionally reached 
the top of Mount Tabor. In the end op- 
timism, hope and love ruled. It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten scene, when on the 
last night of the convention all the min- 
isters present took their places on the 
platform, filling it to its capacity, and 
the people stood in the pews, facing their 
human leaders, and all of them togethe: 
facing God, pledged themselves anew to 
the Saviour and his cause. 

Our hearts rejoiced as we listened to 
the encouraging reports from the various 
fields. One hundred and fifty precious 
souls were added to the churches by 
baptism, an increase of about 11 per cent. 
Several new fields were admitted into the 
tellowship of the union. 

The union owns three 
a semi-monthly organ, a 
quarterly, and the small lesson-pictures, 
all of them being gradually adapted to 
the needs of our people. A little inde- 
pendent paper, designed especially for 
children, is edited by Rev. L. Revesz of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and published by his 
church school. The year has closed 
without a deficit on any of these publi- 
cations. The Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety is largely responsible for this happ) 
‘tate of affairs. We wish we 
some adequate way to express our grati- 
tude which would be worthy of its splen- 
did help. 

The setting up of a small printing 
press also received considerable atten- 
tion, an urgent need among us. An able 
committee has the matter in hand and a 
favorable report is expected in the near 
future. 

One of the most important steps in 
the life of our union was taken when the 
convention voted to adopt the home for 
the aged, established lately by the Ladies’ 
Society at the First Hungarian Baptist 
church of Bridgeport, Conn. There are 
items in connection with this affair that 
will have to be more thoroughly studied, 
understood and worked out. But on the 
whole it is a very promising institution. 
Among the Hungarians in America the 
Baptists are the first religious body to 
establish a home for the aged, in spite 
of their small numbers and meager re- 
sources. The matter created quite a stir 
in Hungarian circles. 

Every evening two brass bands, some- 
times three—the junior band of Tren- 
ton, the bands of the Garfield and New 
Brunswick churches—made their way to 


secured the 


across the 
charge, for 


publications 
Sunday-school 


knew ot 


the Hungarian conununities, stopping at 
the important centers, where the visit- 
ing preachers invited the crowd to the 
evangelistic service. This convention 
proved to be one of our best. attended 
gatherings, more than 400 delegates and 
guests participating. : 

The First Holland Reformed church 
honored us by inviting our president to 
speak to its Sunday school and preach 
in its pulpit Sunday morning. Rev. N. 
Dulity spoke to a full church in the eve- 
ning at a combined Engiish-Hungarian, 
Reformed-Baptist service. The people 
of that church are certainly church-go- 
ing! No wonder that they were so kind 
to us strangers in more ways than one! 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Rev. Edwin L. Kautz, of Chi- 
cago; vice president, Rev. Stephen Ber- 
talan of New Castle, Pa.; secretaries, 
Rev. Joseph Matuskovits of New York 
City and Rev. Stephen Balogh of Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; treasurer, Rev. Michael 
Fabian of ‘Granite City, Ill. 

In 1925 the convention will be held 
at New Brunswick, N. J., Rev. Stephen 
pastor. 


Philadelphia Letter 
By Arruuk C, BALDWIN 

The two hundred and seventeenth an- 
nual session of the Philadelphia Associ- 
ation was held in the First * Baptist 
church Oct. 7 to 9. Among the outside 
speakers were Prof. Luther E. Weigle 
of Yale, Mrs. H. E. Goodman, president 
of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety, and Dr. James H. Franklin. The 
moderator was Dr. J. Milnor Wilbur, 
serving in place of Dr. Carter Helm 
Jones. We are writing too early to give 
the particulars of the meeting. 

The usual rallies of church, Sunday 
school, and various societies have been 
the order of the day in the churches. 
Reports seem to indicate a most hearty 
response to the appeals of the leaders. 

Dr. Conwell, in his eighty-second year, 
is preaching with unabated vigor to con- 
gregations that crowd his auditorium. 

The First church has wisely settled 
down to an ad interim pastorate. Our 
good friend, Dr. J. S. Kirtley, has put 
his experienced hand on the helm and 
with the hearty cooperation of Dr. 
George E. Nichols, assistant pastor, is 
rallying the loyal membership of that 
great church. 

The Second church of Germantown 
carried out extensive repairs in the 
church and parsonage during the sum- 
mer. Now it is listening tc a morning 
series of sermons on “The First Thirty- 
Three Years of Christianity” and an eve- 
ning series on “The Parabies of Jere- 
miah.” It is one of the real privations 
of a pastor that he hears so few sermons. 
I should like to hear Dr. Charles Hast- 
ings Dodd on those parables of Jere- 
miah: The Waist-cloth, The Jars Full 
of Wine, The Potter, The Useless Ves- 
sel, The Steadfast People. If German- 
town folk know their day they will not 
leave any vacant seats when Dr. Dodd 
is preaching. 

The Alpha church, Rev. Howard K. 
Williams, pastor, has just celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The growth of 
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this church has been phenomeéhalt 
1900 there was a membership of 
seven; today mw is 651. Thems 
school has multiplied its memb¢ 
four times. Pastor Williams an 
people are locking forward to a g} 
arithmetical progression (or will 
geometrical?) in the next twent 
years. 

Memorial church, Rev. John H,} 
pastor, has engaged for the | 
time assistant, Miss Stella M. Bre 
a graduate of the Baptist Ths 
Brother Day’s vacation, he tells n 
spent in a Ford. He went to Vii} 
North Carolina, the land of fried 
en, Smithfield ham and _ watern 
and declares he made the most 
opportunities. That spirit is not 
liar to his vacation experiences. j 
who know Brother Day’s work 4 
he is doing this all the time and 
opportunities do not come he | 
them. 7 

The Holmesburg church and Rj 
Z. Myers are entering together the 
year of his pastorate. Like Fran 
Holmesburg is going through a bi 
boom. The open spaces are beings 
up. New building sites are being 
coped. The prospects for this ci 
therefore, seem very bright. One} 
features of their work last year } 
Friday night school of religious 
tion that was carried on most st} 
fully. 


On the church page of our | 
Ledger each Saturday morning, 4 
the advertisement and announceml 
various churches of the city. i 
Baptist notices here and there arg 
sentences which aim to be desci 
of that particular church’s spirit ail 
Here are some of them: “A chur( 
cares,” Memorial; “The church 
positive gospel,” Gethsemane) 
church for all the people,” Fifth 
church that is different,” Bethlehe| 
church home in the heart of thei 
The hist? ite church where y 
only once a stranger,” Chestnut} 
A cynic might wonder whether the 
tences are descriptive of the real’ 
a stranger came into one of our 0) 
of worship would such phrases + 
impression that he would receive! 
they dreams in the heart of the 
I can speak for only one church) 
can say that our description,| 
church where you are only once é! 
ger,” has become for us a definit! 
and that our regular congregation} 
ing conscientiously each week tif 
good. : 

A Philadelphia letter would : 
complete without a word about | 
Butler. Since our last message} 
have moved very rapidly. The | 
between the mayor and the genes 
publicly announced by the mayor? 
intention of making a change was 
fied. Then came a remarkable @ 
this city, an unprecedented * 
of public sentiment. On a Ges 
Sunday hundreds of we | 
names and descriptions, passed’ 
tions commending the work © 
Butler and urging the mayor t0 4 
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in. A mass meeting in the acad- 
at left standing room only, passed 
resolutions. In this atmosphere 
nrominent Christian business men, 
he Own initiative, served as inter- 
ies. They brought the two men 
|r, the personal differences were 
ld healed, and the intention to re- 
\the general’s resignation aban- 
All this has disgusted: the poli- 
Peceedingly but if the sinners 
(the righteous rejoice. It is no 
ining for a city of this size, domi- 
ls it has been by one of the most 
ulous political organizations in 
lited States, to have had such a 
tration of feeling on a moral and 
_juestion. 
_ Cleveland News 
imber found the Baptist ministers 
\rom restful and_ invigorating 
As. They had the first meeting of 
‘sociation Monday, Sept. 15. Dr. 
Peterson, educational director of 
“Avenue church, read a paper on 
jus Education” which brought 
vorable discussion. 
(9 the Baptist hosts of Cleveland 
tthe parlor of the First church 
jonor to Rev. and Mrs. McDon- 
» were leaving to become pastor 
yirst church of St. Paul. Mr. Mc- 
came here four years ago as ex- 
secretary of the Cleveland Bap- 
eiation. These have been test- 
is. The influx of foreigners and 
negroes, and the opening of new 
jactive home sites have resulted 
ing neighborhoods and changing 
onditions for the conservative 
| of Cleveland. Mr. McDonald 
hiscending faith, wise judgment, 
}ummate patience has stood at 
(1 and guided us through the 
n so calmly that every pastor- 
ich in Cleveland these four years 
id him to become its pastor. 
! Mrs. McDonald have the best 
(i their many friends. 


ist of September found the new 

the Polish work on the field. 
W. Strzelec has had noticeable 
in evangelistic work while super- 
| relief work in Poland the last 
‘s. He will find a large and 
ld for just those talents bere. 
(ing assisted by Miss Nan Mc- 
if Blue Ridge, Ga. Miss Mc- 
| just from the missionary train- 
‘| of Louisville and is an earnest 
icrated young woman. The im- 
leighbor of the Polish church 
i Baptist, three blocks distant 
ich used to be a flourishing con- 
of American folks who lived in 
iy but now have gone to newer 
‘ther away. It still maintains 
school with an average attend- 
0. It has made many worthy 
fons to other churches and yet 
mbership of over 500 resident 
7. Sixty of this number have 
fd to the church under the 
Stor, Rev. P. M. MacKay, who 
€ from Birmingham, Mich., 
V€@ years ago. Rev. Walter 
\" who for. twenty years has 


been a minister in the Methodist denomi 
nation, appeared before a regularly called 
council of the Cleveland Baptist Asso- 
ciation and passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation and was recommended for ordi- 
nation into the Baptist ministry. ‘The 
ordination service was held in the First 
German church Sunday, Sept. 21. Rev. 
Herman Kaaz of Oak Park, IIll., who 
baptized Mr. Rucckheim, preached the 
sermon. Rev. G, Fetzer gave the charge 
to the candidate and Rev. O. R. Schroed- 
er made the ordaining prayer. 


Esther Vincent Allen 


On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 21, Mrs. 
Esther Vincent Allen, wife of Rey. E. R. 
Allen, pastor of the Broadway Baptist 
church, Bay City, Michigan, fell asleep in 
Jesus. For three months Mrs. Allen was 
confined to her bed with pernicious ane- 
mia. During these months, wheh she 
knew that death was imminent, she 
Prove a most patient sufferer and her 
faith in her Lord remained unshaken. 
Four sons of this godly mother at pres- 
ent occupy pulpits as pastors of strong 
Baptist churches. Rev. William V. Allen 
is pastor at Deep River, Conn. Rev. 
Frederick Allen, who for eight years was 
pastor at the First church, Bay City, 
Mich., has recently gone to the Fifth 
Avenue church, Troy..N. Y. Rev: Jos- 
eph J. Allen has for several years been 
pastor at Medina, N. Y. The youngest 
son, Rey. Arthur V. Allen, is pastor of 
the Jefferson Avenue Baptist church, De- 
troit. Twice during the months just pre- 
ceding Mrs. Allen’s death, the Detroit 
pastor submitted to blood transfusion in 
the hope of saving his mother’s life. The 
only daughter, Mrs. Fred Foshay of Car- 
mel, N. Y., was with her mother during 
the entire period of her illness. Funeral 
services were conducted in the Broadway 
Baptist church, Bay City, Mich., on Wed- 
nesday morning. Rev. W. P. Pearce, 
pastor of the First Baptist church of that 
city, spoke words of comfort from the 
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text, “He giveth His beloved sleep,” 
Rev lat, Rooney, also of Bay City, an 


intimate friend of the family, spoke ten- 
derly of the life of Mrs. Allen from a 
luneral text chosen by herself, “Let your 
light so shine before men that they may 
sce your good works and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” The Minis- 
terial Union of Bay City attended the 
service in a body and _ their president 
spoke words of Sympathy. The Detroit 
Ministers’ Conference sent Rev. George 
FE. Dawkins as their personal representa- 
tive to convey the sympathy of that body. 
The funeral party left immediately fol- 
lowing the service, for Carmel, N. ves 
where, on Thursday morning another 
service was held in the Mount Carmel 
Baptist church, Rey. A. I. Ehle, pastor, 
officiating. In connection with this serv- 
ice, Rev. J. J. Allen of Medina, N. Y., 
gave a fitting tribute and appreciation of 
his mother. The body was laid to rest 
in beautiful Raymond Hill cemetery, in 
a plot chosen by the deceased. The four 
minister sons acted as pall bearers. Mrs. 
Allen was widely known in Baptist cir- 
cles because of her husband’s pastorates 
in Walton, N. Y., Hope church, Albany, 
N. Y., Spruce Street church, Philadel- 
phia, First church, Easton, Pa., and more 
recently First church, Saginaw, Mich., 
and Broadway, Bay City, Mich. The sin- 
cere sympathy of a host of friends goes 
out to the family. 


North Dakota Convention 


The Baptists of North Dakota gath- 
ered at Jamestown the first five days 
of October for their forty-first annual 
convention. Jamestown. is a beautiful 
little city, located on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific. It gets its name from 
the James River, which is said to be the 
longest unnavigable stream in North 
America. Never have North Dakota 
Baptists been received with greater hos- 
pitality than that shown by Pastor J. 
Maurice Hupp and his people. The 
church was artistically decorated for the 
Much was made of the music 


occasion. 

of the convention. The convention hymn 
was “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
and the motto’“Crown him Lord! of all” 


Was spread upon a-— great. banner 
stretched across the front of the audito- 
rium. L. W. Upshaw of Jamestown was 
the song leader. Several solos were 
sung by Mrs. H. R. Best of Fargo and 
by Mrs. E. Monnes of Powers Lake. 


The convention was characterized by 
a spirit of unity and cooperation. Old 
convention goers declared the James- 
town conyention the best in recent years. 
The annual sermon was preached by Dr. 
H. R. Best of Fargo. The convention 
was favored this year in having out-of- 
state speakers, in the persons of Mrs. H. 
E. Goodman of Chicago, Dr. H. F. Stil- 
well of Cleveland, Dr. Alonzo M. Petty 
of Portland, Ore., Pres. Fred G. Bough- 
ton of Sioux Falls College, Edwin Phelp: 
of Chicago, Dr. A, C, Hageman of Min 
neapolis, Dr. George Earl of St. Paul, 
and Rev. O. L. Swanson of Assam. Mr. 
North Dakota 


many of the 


is to remain in 
visiting 


Swanson 


for two weeks 


~ 
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THE SHaptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn S8t., Chicago, II. 

Rates: Single subscription $3.56 a year, 
church clubs equal to 1@ per cent of 
church membership $2.00; single copies, 16 
cents. in foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 62 cents. 

Change of address: Olid and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tue Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid. Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
if paper is not desired send discontinuance 


order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 8@ 
cents: full page, $125. No time or space 
discounts Classified: 6 cents per word. 
Obituaries: 10® words free; 4 cents per 


word for additional; cash to accompany or- 


der 
Correspondence should be addressed to 


Tae Baptist, 417 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 111. 


EVANGELIST 
rev. W. E. BRIERLEY, 5.0. 
NN Single 
Eanes Church 
ments and 
For Fall aio 
and 4 
Winter Meetings 


LONG PASTORAL EXPERIENCE 
Has been associated with some of our LEAD- 
ING 
lor 


evangelists. 
references, open dates and terms write to 


WILLIAM E. BRIERLEY 


“The Business Man Evangelist’ 
3938 N. ASHLAND AVE,, CHICAGO. 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 
of Weymouth’s New Testament 
THE BEST MODERN TRANSLATION 


14 Beacon St. 12S. La Salle St. 
Boston Chicago 


Circular on request 
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Want Ads 
The rate for space in this column is 6 


cents per word. Minimum space ten words. 
Send cash with order. 


_ Evangelist David F. Nygren, A. B. (11th. 
Successive Season) 431 Burke Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Church Collection Envelopes special offer 
for October, duplex white, 9 cts. per carton. 
Dufold-Trifold Envelope Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Washington, D. C. The Kern Inn. Ac- 
commodations of a first class hotel at about 
one-half the cost. Very quiet, but down- 
town, near the White House. Garage on 
premises. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Edith Kingman Kern, 1912 Gee 
St., Northwest. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
tine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


Kenilworth Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. 


Y., desires to procure pews for its room 
for worship. Any church having pews for 
sale please communicate with the pastor, 


Rev. Elbert W. Van Aken, 2409 Avenue G, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


churches. Rev. Geo. B. Newcomb of 
Bismarck was reelected president of the 
convention and Mrs. C. E. Webster of 
Fargo, president of the Woman’s Mission 
Society. Rev. W. A. Weyhrauch of Val- 
ley City was chosen president of the 
Ministerial Conference. 

The report of the year’s work given 
by Gen. Supt. Fred E. Stockton and 
Treas. S. C. Hendrickson were very en- 
couraging. Thirty-seven persons have 
been on the convention pay-roll for all or 
part of the year. Thirty-five fields have 
been served regularly by the missionary 
pastors and all of the fields have been 
given attention by the field workers. 
Two new church buildings and a new 
gospel tent have been dedicated during 
the year. During the five years of the 
New World Movement period, closing 
April 30, 1924, the churches of the con- 
vention have contributed $119,027 for the 
missionary work of the denomination. 


The plans for the future call for a com- 
plete restudy of the convention organi- 
zation, its plans and policies. This re- 
study will take advantage of the investi- 
gation of the work of our thirty-six state 
conventions now being carried on under 
the supervision of the finance committee 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
The convention voted to hold its young 
people’s summer assembly at Valley City 
next year, July 14-21. The treasurer’s 
report showed $37,333 as the total dis- 
bursements for all purposes for the year 
ending April 30, 1924. The permanent 
funds of the convention now amount to 
$7,255.00. 

The convention voted unanimously to 
indorse the promotional program of the 
Northern Baptist Convention as outlined 
by the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 


The pastors’ institute was held at 
Grand Forks, Oct. 11-14. Each church 
in the convention is asked to make 


a special offering to defray the expenses 
of the pastors while attending the insti- 
tute, The convention heartily indorsed 
the every-member plan as outlined by th« 
department of stewardship, and urges 
each church to conduct an annual every- 
member canvass. 


Colorado News Items 
By James ASA WHITE 

Colorado Baptists have fallen into line 
for the fall and winter’s activities. The 
usual program calls for certain associa- 
tional meetings, young people’s rallies, 
and so on. 

The Pueblo young people opened their 


fall activities with a rally at the First 
church. After the usual welcome and 
response the business of the union was 


attended to. The address of the evening 
was delivered by James Asa White, presi- 
dent of Colorado Woman’s College. The 
young people of Pueblo are a live bunch 
and the prospects for the year are good. 
The First church of Pueblo is moving 
forward under the leadership of the new 
pastor, Rev. C. A. Heydon, formerly of 
Trinidad. Rev. George Lowe continues 
to supply the East Side church, 
though his resignation took effect 


time ago 


even 
some 
Both the other churches seem 
to be doing good work. 
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Sept. 14 was an unusual day f} 
Ault church. The day was celebra) 
rally day with appropriate addres 
Mrs. Phiibrick, state children’s yj 
and by Rev. W. F. Ripley, dire¢ 
religious education for the sty 
Colorado. Judge Fred W. | 

: 


an inspiring address on “The 
Vision”, and Rev. W. I. Fowle@soff 
ley spoke on “Girding for the 
The closing address was delive: 
Mr. Ripley, and was especially {f 
young people. The church ig a 
in improved material equipment | 
way of a gallery in the audi‘ 
furnishings of classrooms, ete, | 
room, new paint and interior decof 
add much to the house of worshi 
Asa Hall of Eaton is the pastor. 
On Aug. 28 the women’s mis 
society of the Hooper church, Revs 
Struble, pastor. entertained thé wi 
organizations from Mosca and » 
\bout eighty women were presen) 
pastor writes that the meeting yj 


of uplift and inspiration. The 
church has recently received fi 
baptism and the work of the 


moves along at a good stridé 
of the young people of this chur# 
eone away to college this fall j 


The Loveland church recentlyé 
“loyalty Sunday.” This was a ii 
rally, and there was also celebraj 
sixth anniversary of Rev. A. Wi 
son, the pastor. The motto, ff 
loyal,’ was emphasized both fori 
ance at services and the maki! 
payment of pledges. Large crow) 
present for all the services. Duy 
six years of the present pastoi 
new members have been received) 
baptism. Pastor Atkinson has }} 
and confidence of all his peopl} 

On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 
Judson Memorial church of Deni 
the corner-stone for its new iil 
Representatives were present 0 
number of the Baptist churches | 
ver. Rev. Aaron Schlessman 1s 
tor of this enterprising chureh. | 

Mt. Olivet church of Denver i 
the leadership of Rev, Farnum <j 
On a recent Sunday morni 
Thomas R. Tate, son of a fOr 
tor, was present at the servict 
was only a boy of eight years 1 
when his father served as pasto 


church. Mr. Tate is now a mep 
Dr. Haldeman’s church in Ne} 
City. 
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“These sermons deal wit 
eternal verities and their apP 
to the events and life of the pri 

—The Con) 
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nnual sessions of the Southern 
)» Association were held at the 
dirch, Pueblo. Rev. W. I. Fowle, 
'{ Trinidad, was elected modera- 
). George A. Everett was con- 
; clerk. It was the general feel- 
this was one of the best sessions 
ssociation. The fellowship and 
jy manifested bid fair for a great 
sooperative work. Addresses 
ide by various pastors and state 
| with special features on the 
by Rey. Frank E. Eden, pastor 
-oadway church, Denver, and by 
Jarles A. Fulton, pastor of the 
jirch, Colorado Springs. 

cocky Mountain Association held 
fal session at Longmont. On 
Jevening, preceding the usual as- 
( program the young people met 
virst church for a banquet and 
iaddresses by James Asa White. 
pley and Frank E. Eden. More 
| attended the banquet and a 
umber were present for the pro- 


(ally the entire program of the 
Jon was in the hands of the min- 
| the association and the regular 
-kers. The college hour was in 
if Judge Fred W. Freeman and 
3. White. Rev. Horace F. Cole, 
* Calvary church, Denver, was 
ir; and W. C. Garberson, clerk. 
colorado Woman’s College has 
inusually fine opening this year, 
/ncrease of more than one-third 
lege department. By vote of 
|. of trustees the first year of the 
\ry department was omitted with 
ing of the present session, This 
/cut down the attendance in the 
ry department. The faculty 
( greatly strengthened and the 
| are that the college will have 


3 best years. 


__ Personals 
| M. STANSEL HAs BEEN called to 
church of Shelby, Ohio, and is 
ie field. 

_ J. Bowser has resigned a three 
orate of the First church in Dela- 
|0, to become pastor of the Bap- 
ja at Perkinsville, Vt. 
(oBREy N. Winsor or DeMaRrgEST, 
accepted the pastorate of Essex 
\irch, Bangor, Me. 
'. G. Cooper of the Ira church, 
| baptized five into its member- 
| recent Sunday. 
| P. Overt or Curier, Inp., who 
‘ecepted the call of the Saxtons 
Itch, Vermont, is now on his new 
| THE SUMMER THE CHURCH AT 
irdsboro, Vt., improved and beau- 
‘church building at considerable 
The church recently received a 
mn books from the Brattleboro 
tev. F. W. Klein is pastor. 

A. FRIELL WHO HAS BEEN the 
vant to Dr. John Snape of Oak- 
f, began his work as pastor of 
church, Fresno, Calif., on Sept. 28. 
| NEST A. MAIN BECOMEs pastor of 
'Tsity church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
| Years he was pastor in St. Louis, 

3 BosticK, WHO RECEIVED a 
|! from the First church, Urbana, 
hecided to remain with his loyal 
| the First church, La Porte, Ind. 


Rev. J. A, Swernam of First church, 
Bath, Me., has returned from an extended 
vacation in Nova Scotia. The church js 
now planning a mobilization week when 
the church forces will be mobilized for 
Service. Special speakers will deliver in- 
spirational addresses, 

Rev. J. C. MiItcHELL, who has supplied the 
North Tunbridge church for the past eight 
years has closed his work and leaves Ver- 
mont for an extended trip to Florida and 
California. 

THE CHURCH at LYNDON CENTER. Vor, 
has given Rev. E. W. Puffer, who has 
closed his work with the Groton church, 
a call to become stated supply until May 1. 
Mr. Puffer begins his work at once. 

Rev. E. W. Jonson closed his work with 
the East Wallingford church (Vt.) Sept. 1, 
and is now with his new parish, the Main 
street church of Newport. 

Rev. CHRISTIAN PETERSON has recently 
taken up the work with the . Hardwick 
church, Vt., succeeding Rev. Robert Ball, 
who has become chaplain of the state 
prison at Windsor. 

CHENOA, ILL., has called Rev. E. D. Bell 
of Hudson to become the successor of Rev. 
H. Westerfield who recently closed his 
work at Chenoa. During this pastorate the 
church building was entirely remodeled. 

Rev. A. B. WIMMER oF Lorimor, Iowa, 
has accepted the call of the Girard, Illinois 
church to begin work Oct. 1. Mr. Wimmer 
has held Illinois pastorates in Chicago, Paw 
Paw and Morrison. He now returns to 
Mlinois after several years experience as a 
teacher in Iowa. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 900.) 

First church of Crompton, R. I., wel- 
comed the 145th annual meeting of the 
Warren Association, Sept. 24. In the 
absence of Rev. Francesco Cali, the mod- 
erator, Rev. Silas P. Perry was chosen 
to serve in this capacity. ‘Witnessing, 
the Secret of Church Growth” was 
chosen by Rev. W. J. Moss for the an- 
nual sermon. The committee on the 
State of religion noted a confident atti- 
tude on the part of the churches today. 
Statistics showed: Baptisms 283, in- 
creased membership 254, decreased 104, 
with a total membership of 7,694. Only 
ninety-three baptisms came from outside 
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the Sunday school. The great inspira- 
tion which the messages of the day had 
brought and the greater responsibility 
Was pointed out by Rev. F. M. Buker at 
evening devotions, following which Rev 
B. T. Livingston gave an address on the 
new emphasis of evangelism. “Jesus was 
evangel, evangelist, and evangelizer. The 
new emphasis is not to be placed on any 
definite method of evangelism, but must 
be placed on each individual being re- 
sponsible for the winning of some one 
else. Evangelism must be a part of every 
church program—the _ essential part. 
There must be a consciousness of Jesus 
in every heart so that we feel the neces- 
sity of giving the message of salvation 


veep epee 
Sunday School Seating: 


American Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Heme Mission Society 


| need its care. 


§ Denominations in providing hospitals also make pos- | 
sible the treatment of their people in an institution 
where physicians and nurses of their own faith are 

available. | 


A DENOMINATIONAL HOSPITAL | 
LTHOUGH a hospital is conducted by a 


Denomination, it is not operated exclusively 
for members of that group. § Rather, a hospi- 
tal is one means of a denomination serving 
others. Its doors are open to all who may 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


THE MERRIAM PARK HOSPITAL 


THE MIDWAY HOSPITAL 


: = ; 
General offices: Earl Street at Indian Mounds Park, Saint Paul 


we - 
—— 
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How Long to the End? 


Dan. 12:6 


Does the Chronological Prophecy 
in Daniel 12 point to the very year 
of our Lord’s Return? 


When the difference in the lengths 
of the four periods in this chapter 
(which were given as an answer 
to the above question) is regarded 
as occurring .at their beginnings, 
instead of at. their endings, they 
are found to have a common end, 
because they culminate in a single 
year, the present one. 

Is not this the answer requested 
and the opening of God’s long- 
closed time-lock, the unsealing 
promised to “the wise” in “the 
time of the end?” 

Send for a pamphlet with above 
title, which gives detailed evidence 
for this, to 


W. R. YOUNG 


4481 Mission Drive, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Price 35 cents or 3 for $1.00 
(No Stamps) 


Messengers Scripture 
TEXT CALENDARS  - 


MAKE MONEY Iw 

FOR YOUR CHURCH Uf : 
Your Church can use from $50 to 
$500. Any live organization in your 
Church can quickly and easily raise 
it selling Messenger’s 1925 Seript- | 
ure Text Calendars. Churches the 
country over have been doing it for 
years—so can you. Over 3,000,000 = 
Calendars sold last year. — 


THIS CHURCH NEEDED MORE 
"Enclosed jind draft in payment for Calendars. 
Send me another order blank as I want to order 
somemore. Thisiscertainly helpfulto a Church 
desiring to raise money.”—Signed V. H., Illinois 


Pian Endorsed by Ministers 
Ministers everywhere endorse our successful plan a3 a 
dignified method of raising money for the Church. 
Write nearest Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. Today for plan 
and prices on Messenger’s 1925 Scripture Text Calendars. 

For 12 Years Produced by 
MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
314-324 West Superior Street Chicazo, Mlinois 


SORRCCROR Raeaatetototabatatatatntoratet eaten are 


A WINTER OF CONTENT 
By LAURA LEE DAVIDSON 


A delightful book by a voluntary exile 
who spent a winter alone upon a for- 
rested island in Canada. 


Illustrated 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
RRR Ratototatatattate tata eae 


REMEMBER 
OUR CORPORATE NAME IS: 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


Mrs, Mary E. BLoomeER, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


and comfort to others.” The next meet- 
ing of the association will be held with 
the Central church of Tiverton, when 
Rev. Fred L. Hainer will give the annual 
sermon. Dr. M. E. Bratcher was nomi- 
nated to serve as moderator and Rev. W. 
T. Green as clerk and treasurer. 

On Sunday, October 5th, large congre- 
gations gathered in the assembly hall of 
the new community building of First 
church, Chicago, to participate in the 
services of dedication. ‘Rev. Wm. R. 
Jewell, director of religious education of 
the Chicago Baptist Association, was the 
speaker at the Bible school session. Dr. 
F. H. Divine, of New York, who led the 
church two years ago in the financial 
campaign for the building of the commu- 
nity house, was present and spoke both 
at the morning and evening services. 
The trustees had set as the financial goal 
of dedication Sunday the raising of an 
additional sum of $10,000. At the close 
of the evening service $10,493 had been 
subscribed. It is believed that this sum 
will be sufficient with the unpaid pledges 
already secured, to be paid within a pe- 
riod of three years, to wipe out the mort- 
gage of $40,000, pay the interest on that 
mortgage for five years and take care 
of the furnishings of the new building. 
Following the dedication address by Dr. 
Benjamin Otto at the evening service the 
pastor led in an impressive service of 
dedication. On Monday morning the 
session of the Chicago Baptist Ministers’ 
conference was held in the church audi- 
‘orium and a complimentary luncheon 
was given to the ministers and their 
wives by the woman’s society of the 
church in the banquet room of the com- 
munity house. Dr. M. P. Boynton, presi- 
dent of the conference, presided and con- 
gratulatory addresses were given by Mrs. 
Cc. A. Brooks, of Chicago; Prof. Chas. 
Holman, of the Divinity School; Dr. 
John Earl, editor of THE Baptist; Rev. 
M. C. Tunison of Elgin, Ill, and Dr. 
John W. Weddell. Four banquets were 
held during the week, at which addresses 
were made by Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dr. 
J. Y. Aitchison, Mrs. F. C. W. Parker, 
Dr. John Morris Evans and Dr. Chas. 
Clayton Morrison. 

(Continued on page 919.) 


Coming Events 
(Continued from page 906.) ~ 

provision for one man on the team who 
leads the pastors one period every day 
in strictly Bible exposition and prayer 
for their own spiritual life. In the Bible 
and missionary conferences we shall do 
the same thing. We have a man who 
in every session conducts a Bible exposi- 
tion and prayer period. 

Q. How will this same spirit of de- 
votion enter into the officers’ councils? 

A. The team will be particular in try- 
ing to develop the devotional spirit, 
recognizing that only as the spiritual 
life is touched are we going to get ulti- 
mate results. 

Q. Has the administrative committee 
endorsed this program for the fall? 

A. It was reported in detail to that 
committee in the September meeting. A 
complete analysis of the plan and the 
details were all prepared and presented 


THE BAP, 
Editor’s Notes on the h 


for November 2 

THE PRODIGAL SON | 

Lesson Text: Luke 15:11-9 
Golden Text: Luke 15:18. 

This is the old, old story whic} 
ever new. In this inimitable | 
Jesus swept the whole gamut « 
ogy. All that Paul expanded in 
letter to the Romans is found ir} 
here. Sin as self-degradation is, 
the younger son, and sin as sel 
tion in the older son, and eter 
going out to both sons is seeij 
heart of the father. 
The Old Story of Sin 

Sin always begins in the dep 
larger freedom, in the pursuit of 
periences. The parable of the 
is found in the garden of Baers 
tower of Babel, in the ambitio; 
cob, in the fall of David, and in} 
fection of the Israelites from ge} 
to generation. This incomparal| 
is the tragedy of life acted ou'g 
stage of the world among all 
every age. Possibly the | 
the prodigal among the inhabitei 
of the universe. It may be that | 
self-conscious beings made in tj 
of God and living in other wors 
stayed at home within the cia 
will, and that only the inhabitan\¢ 
earth have gone off on a tange, 
be that as it may we know that # 
of the prodigal son is true to fi 
cause it has been demonstrated } 
in human experience. Sin is t} 
that men pay for being free, it is} 
of seeking new experiences no’2 
charted, it is the loss men suffe i 
attempt to find profit outside t 
established laws of life and we 
The Old Story of Salvati! 
Some one has suggestively poie 
the fact that sin began with thes 
when he said, “Give me,” and a 
vation began when the chastene} 
man said, “Make me.” One wail 
mand for release, the other was! 
for restoration. The first was 1% 
of sin, the second was the voicd 
vation. Salvation always begt 
a man becomes sick of sin and | 
steps toward the Father’s heart) 
is no salvation for souls as inf 
or for society and its institutis 
they see and acknowledge the 7 
their ways and turn to God for“ 
tion. But when that hour com 
life of a man or in the history | 
tion then all heaven rejoices. | 
accepted time and the day of i 
when the prodigal returns to hil 
without excuses, defenses or al§ 
with the sincerity of true repenta 
the Father to do with him what 
————————————————————————————— 
in typewritten form to the Al 
tarial Conference at Milwauke 
plan has received the endors¢! 
both of these agencies. It wi! 
sured of. complete success whe 
pastor in the Northern Baptist 
tion has caught the spirit of th! 
ment and goes directly to the | 
with a presentation of the facts! 
to the united denominational ‘ 


| 
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yxs, Facts and Opinion 
ontinued from page 918.) 

wen T. Day is pastor of the 
laurch, Portland, Ore. Since he 
pastor more than five years ago 
‘bership has grown from 225 to 
(1 new church building has been 
! at a cost of $75,000. Recently 
yl organ installed. The 
divention is with the 


his month. 
) 


nildren’s Home of the Long 
yaptist Association will hold a 
/sn reception and dinner for the 
wt the children of the home at 
\ building, Ocean Avenue and 
|, Dhursday, Oct. 30, from three 
jm. The dinner will be served 
ito eight o’clock. The children 
me will give an entertainment 

and evening. 


was 
meeting 


the afternoon 
jf the home and the children 
id to cooperate. 


(icago Baptist Institute will hold 


i the Northern Baptist Theol- 


ninary, 3040 Washington Boule- 
J mine consecutive Monday eve- 
izinning Oct. 18. ‘There wil! be 
es each evening for six weeks 
following subjects and teach- 
jistian life program and young 
|S organization, Mr. Edwin 
jeeral secretary B. Y. P. U. of 
{mission study classes, “Adven- 
\3rotherhood,” Mrs. George W. 
jident central district Woman’s 
: Baptist Foreign and Home 
jsocieties; Bible history, Rev. 
Noble, pastor of Logan Square 
urch and clerk of Chicago Bap- 
ciation; religious education, 
yard R. Jewell, director of re- 
cation of the Chicago Bap- 
jitive Council. The classes are 
ll members of the B. Y. P. U. 
j9 and vicinity and to any other 
\hat care to attend. The stu- 
w enroll in two different sub- 
ng the full six weeks’ course 
| The chapel speakers for this 
womev. F. C. Stifler, Dr. M. P. 
ev. R. A. Jensen, Dr. S. J. 
(. H. R. Griffen, and Mr. John 
) On Nov. 24 and Dee. 1 a sing- 
(l for all the students will be 


conducted by Dr. C. R. Parker, pastor 
of the First Baptist church, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. Dec. 8 will be recreation night. 
The institute is conducted by the semi 
nary, cooperating with the city B. Y. P. 
U. of Chicago. Dr. Taft of the seminary 
is the president of the institute and Mr. 
Delno M. Baker of the Citys Dl Vere Uy 
is the registrar, It is expected that be- 
tween 150 and 200 students will enroll for 
the classes. 


The eighteenth season of the Ford 
Hall Forum meetings, carried on in the 
Ford Building, Boston, every Sunday 
evening for six months during the winter 
under the auspices of the Boston Baptist 
Social Union, opens Sunday, Oct. 19, 
with an address by Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, of New York, on the subject, 
“How Shall America Deal with the Men- 


ace of the Ku Klux Klan?” He will 
be followed Oct. 26 by Rev. J. Vint 
Laughland, a _ British pastor, widely 
known in the labor councils of that 


country, who will tell the story of “The 
Rise to Power of the British Labor 
Party.” Nov. 2, Judson King of Wash- 
ington, secretary of the National Popular 
Government League, a man who has 
given his life unselfishly to the promo- 
tion of democratic government, will re- 
view the political situation in Washine- 
ton, taking for his subject “From the 
Top of Washington Monument.” “What 
the Church Has to Say to Labor” is the 
topic to be treated on the evening of 
Nov. 9, when Dean Charles R. Brown, 
of Yale University Divinity School, will 
present that subject. On Nov. 16, the 
editor of the Boston Herald, Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien, will challenge his hear- 
ers on the subject, “Why Government 
Ownership Fails.” Mr. George W. Cole- 
man, chairman of the Committee on 
Christian Work of the Boston Baptist 
Social Union, continues as director and 
chairman of the meetings and the Social 
Union gives the free use of its halls 
besides helping on the financial budget. 
Mr. J. Arthur Sparrow, president of 
the Baptist Social Union, and other 
leading members assist in carrying on 
the meetings. Last year, the inner group, 
known as the Ford Hall Folks, reached 
a membership of 1001, each paying $1 
for the privilege of helping the work. 
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oe © ONE GT pee 
MUSICAL PLAY ENTITLED 


RECEIVING THE PARSON 


LAUGHTER SONGS WITTY LINES 


sa COMICAL SITUATIONS & 


Note. Receiving the Parson is a new publication, 
For Choirs, Choruses, Glee Clubs ete. 75¢ a copy, 
A CHURCH CROWDING ENTERTAINMENT - A Bra 
MONEY MAKER, 

LEADERS are invited to send for a returnable 
sample at our expense. 


Hall-Mack Co. 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 4 


ORGANS Klectrie Organ blowing out- 
seer Nts for organs of any make. 
TAAL Write, stating which cat- 

va HM» alog 1s desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekiz, Hl. 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift | 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin, 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


Ret. 1637 


DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 


Write for returnable copies. We supply song 
books for all departments of church work including 
Sunday School and choir, also solos, duets, male 
quartets, phono. records, etc. Send No Money, 

Write—state your needs. We will send advance 
copies at once. Clip this advertisement and address 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co., Dept. B. T., 207 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(J) McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


i BALTIMORE, MD. 
\| CHUKCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


‘BELLS 


Memorials 
a Bpectalty 


| CHURCH SCHOOL" 


}) Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Pian Ne. 
H ESTABLISHED 1858 gers. 
HILLSBORO, OHI | 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


e e ° 
Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE ARLETA CHURCH, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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THE BAPT 


A Self-Imposed Penalty — 


tel An unnecessary burden of interest has been laid : 
1) | upon the Northern Baptist Convention because bud- | 
set requirements have not been met according to 
schedule. 


The aggregate amount due under all the state 
| : apportionments down to September 15 was $2,512,- 
| 642.86. The amount that had been actually paid in and 
reported on that date was $767,844.01. 


September collections from four states and August 3 
and September collections from two had not been re- | 
ported when these figures were compiled. However, 
interest on approximately $1,744,798.85 is the penalty 

for this general procrastination. 


| 

| | 
ivery Baptist activity, from the local church to the j 
farthest mission station, would benefit if payments 
were made regularly month by month, as the money 
is needed, instead of allowing a condition to arise | 
where collections have to catch up with expenses. | 


To pay interest may be profitable to a business con- | 
cern. In our case it is nothing but a sheer drain of re- ! 
sources that are sorely needed for the Lord’s work. i 


Your state officers are trying to remedy this situation 
by bringing about systematic attention to the budget. : 


WILL YOU HELP? : 
| 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


‘olume V October 25, 1924 


~~ 


4 


“., “onvention 


t/t. 


when he has God and the 


Le NC man can be called friendless 
“i companionship of good books.” 


—Elizabeth Barrett-Browning 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


en 


The enrolment at Shanghai Baptist 
College promises to be even larger this 
year than last, according to one of the 
teachers there—and this in spite of civil 
disturbances. 

Rev. H. E. Wilson has accepted a call 
to the First church of Michigan City, 
Ind. Mr. Wilson is a Hoosier by birth 
and is widely known in Baptist circles 
throughout the state. He has held the 
position of secretary for the state board 
for over twenty years. 

An echo of the resignation of Harry 
Emerson Fosdick from his Presbyterian 
pulpit comes in the resignation of Nolan 
R. Best as editor of the Continent, a 
Presbyterian weekly. The reason given 
for this step on the part of Mr. Best is 
the refusal of the publisher of the Con- 
tinent to permit the printing of an ex- 
tended editorial which Mr. Best had 
written on the Fosdick controversy. 


The Greece church, located in the open 
country near Rochester, N. Y., holds 
many precious memories for the editor. 
It was here he spent three rich years as 
pastor in connection with his course in 
the Rochester Theological seminary. 
One of the young men who graduated 
from Des Moines University ten years 
ago followed in the footsteps of the edi- 
tor and remained with the church at 
Greece as pastor after finishing his 
course at Rochester Seminary. Rev. 
Fred E. Dean is doing a phenomenal 
work as a rural pastor which we hope 
some day to feature in THE Baptist. The 
Greece Community Builder is the name 
of a new weekly publication for which 
the young men of the church are respon- 
sible. 


Hon. Carl E. Milliken, president of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, is one 
of the headliners on the program of the 
sixth annual conference on church pub- 
licity to be held at the Morrison Hotel, 
Oct. 27, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Church Federation. The most ex- 
tensive and varied program yet devised 
has been arranged for this all-day ses- 
sion, which has become national in its 
reputation. A feature of the conference 
this year will be a church publicity ex- 
hibit in which there will be a judging gnd 
award of prize ribbons for the best ex- 
amples of church advertising in the Chi- 
cago district during the past year. 
Every one of the 700 churches repre- 
sented in Chicago has been urged to en- 
ter the contest. The exhibit will include 
display newspaper advertisements, post- 
ers, publicity cards and booklets, calen- 
dars, special service announcements, bul- 
letins, photographs of large posters, il- 
luminated boards and in fact everything 
of a publicity nature which has distinc- 
tive merit or which has produced good 
results. The entries will be judged by 
both originality and attractiveness, and 
there will be ribbon awards for first, sec- 
ond and third places. 


The cornerstone of the $50,000 church 
building of the Baptist church in Saw- 
telle, Calif, was laid Oct. 1, and the 
work of erection will be pushed as rap- 
idly as possible. 


RS. GEORGE W. COLEMAN, of 
Boston, president of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
represents that society on the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. Her official 
connection with the work began when 
she was elected a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society with 
headquarters in Boston. She served as 
president of that society from 1890 un- 
til 1909 at which time it merged with a 
society of the same name with kead- 
quarters in Chicago. Mrs. Coleman was 
then elected first vice-president of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society and served in that capacity 
until her recent election to the presi- 
dency. For years, until her retirement 
in 1921, Mrs. Coleman was the director 
of the Woman’s Home Mission Institute 
at Chautauqua. She is a trustee of Gor- 
don College and of Spelman Seminary. 
She has also been president of the New 
England district of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society and 
the Woman’s Baptist Social Union of 
Boston. Recently Mrs. Coleman made 
a trip to Mexico to determine upon im- 
portant readjustments in the educational 
and missionary features of Baptist work 
there. 


Adequate preparations are being) 
for a strong conterence on evanj 
under the auspices of the Baptisii 
Mission Society to be held at the C, 
don Street church, Boston, Tuesda; 
ning, Nov. 18. | 


Rev. Gordon Palmer of the South? 
church, Los Angeles, returned ea; 
September from a ten weeks’ yaf 
spent at his old home in England.’ 
church has steadily strengthened ( 
his five years’ pastorate, andi he i; 
leading in an extensive and imp} 
church building enterprise. 


The Taunton Baptist Associatic 
served its eighty-ninth anniversa! 
Oct. 1 at First church, Attleboro, f 
All of the meetings of the day wer) 
attended, especially the evening sy 
which was a young people’s progrii 
troduced by a banquet at 6:30. Ac 
packed with young people was t 
sponse. Prof. Winfred Nichols De 
of the Newton Theological Insti 
gave an address. | 


Additional copies of the hymn) 
used in the chapel services are & 
at Sioux Falls College, S. D. Tho 
being used is The New Baptist 5 
Book, Chapel Edition, but owing ) 
increase in enrollment at the colle 
supply of books on hand is entiry 
adequate. Great interest is shown} 
chapel singing, but it is only wil 
most familiar hymns that full paic 
tion can be secured. Any churc! 
has replaced the above hymnal tf 
newer one and has not disposed / 
old one could make a very acct 
gift to Sioux Falls College by si 
their copies. Any number of coj's 
to fifty would aid greatly in inc} 
the enjoyment and effectiveness } 
chapel worship in this institution. | 


Rev. Charles A. Decker, pastor! 
First church, Bridgeport, Conn, /! 
in a letter recently received b- 
Baptist: “Dr. C. B. Tenny jw 
here after spending two profitabl 
speaking to the people of Bridgert 
the Japan situation. He made a fe 
pression. After speaking to 4 u 
group on Wednesday evening, hg 
our people some idea of the recoil 
tion needs of Baptist work in#l 
Yesterday he spoke to 1300 studil 
the upper classes in the high scho! 
evening he gave some interesting 0 
of the earthquake. Today he siKt 
the weekly luncheon of the exia 
club. Here he made a very deep i 
sion on the men because of th 
and earnest way in which he If 
the situation growing out of the 5 
of the exclusion act. I regard i 
as a prophet of good will. It wit 
a great stroke if his message Cl” 
given to every group of fair mind f 
ple who have the best interests { 
America and Japan at heart. | 


lber 26, 1924 


, King James version of the Lord’s 
‘¢ cannot be used in the public 
‘is of California. Its use is in viola- 
»f the state constitution, according 
opinion from the office of Attor- 


yeneral U. S. Webb. 


! Albert King Morris, pastor of the 
Baptist, Toledo, Ohio, has been 
1 president of the Ministers’ Union 
| Toledo Council of Churches. The 
}includes the ministers of all evan- 
/ denominations. 

} 

| F. O. Belden has resigned the 
late of the First church in San 
»to accept that of the First church 
tkersfield, Calif. During the six 
»f Mr. Belden’s work in San Diego 
yersons have been received into 
iurch, and its indebtedness has 
educed from $49,000 to $9,000. 


‘id has been received from Beirut, 
ithat Dr. Albert W. Dewey of 
i, has been appointed medical di- 
of the Near East Relief in Pales- 
ind Syria. He is a graduate of 
tiversity of Denver and has spent 
jars in mission work in Asia Minor. 
wey succeeds Dr. Charles R. Gan- 


of Stuart, Neb., who is returning 
' United States to assist in the 
| Near East campaign on Golden 


vunday, Dec. 7. 


{worth church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
years old and has been under the 
‘1 care of Rev. Elbert Van Aken 
\ of these years. It has grown 

charter membership of twenty- 
(0 a present membership of 253. 
orth is still using the small build- 
ected nine years ago. A cam- 
or funds for enlargement of the 
ix was successfully carried on last 
i which $10,000 was raised. It is 
id that an addition to the build- 
‘l be started about April 1, and 
ly for use about Sept., 1925. This 
‘1 to the building will fully treble 
| Quarters, and will include rooms 
h activities as gymnasium and 
school classes. 


Jeath of Rev. G. R. Robbins, oc- 
(Oct. 8 at his home in Columbus, 
\t the age of seventy-four. The 
/Service was conducted by Dr. T. 
‘kins, pastor of the Tenth Ave- 
rch of Columbus, of which Dr. 
3 was a member, assisted by other 
ius Baptist pastors and Rev. Carl 
|, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The body 
‘en to Hoosick Falls, N. Y., where 
| Service was held on Oct. 10, in 
itch to which Dr. Robbins came as 
vhen he had finished the seminary 
| Dr. Robbins served as pastor in 
tee churches—first in Hoosick 
I. Y., for twelve years; Lincoln 
neinnati, Ohio, for twenty-six 
‘loing a monumental work; and 
tS at Memorial, Columbus. He 
ved by his widow, a son and a 
r He was a soul-winning 
, for he won literally hundreds 
its and he was a pastor-preacher, 
the friendship of many who 
." passing. 
| 


f pase fifteenth anniversary of the in- 

stallation of Dr. Albert W. Beaven, 
pastor of the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church of Rochester, N. Y. was cele- 
brated in the early part of September. 
Dr. Beaven went to the church on his 
graduation from Rochester Theological 
Seminary, this: being his only pastorate. 
He is vice-president of the Northern 
Convention and chairman of committee 
of affairs of the Foreign Mission Society. 
He is a trustee of the N. Y. B. U. for 
Ministerial Education and president or 
the board. Dr. Beaven represents the 
Baptist Union of Rochester and Monroe 
County on the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation. 
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At its recent session in Bridgeport, 
Conn., the Swedish Baptist General Con- 
ference voted to raise within the next 
three years $300,000 for a missionary 
fund. 


At a banquet attended by sixty men 
a Bible class and brotherhood was 
formed at the Mahomet (Ill.) church re- 
cently. Men had been losing interest in 
the local church and the get-together 
meetings were planned to renew church 
interest. Rev. Henry Duff, the new pas- 
tor, is the leader in the movement. 


Rey. Earle D. Sims, “church invigora- 
tor,” recently delivered lectures on the 
resurrection of churches at the First 
church, Phoenix, Ariz.; First church, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Tabernacle, Engle- 
wood, and North Shore Baptist churches 
of Chicago, and Mound Assembly of Man- 
kato, Minn. He has invitations to run 
campaigns in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Idaho, California, Wyoming and Michi- 
gan. 


Thomas Kane, known throughout 
American Protestantism as a promoter 
of the principle of tithing, died at his 
home in Evanston, IIl., on Sept. 27, at 
the age of eighty-seven. He had for 
years advocated tithing under the nom de 
blume of “Layman,” distributing millions 
of pamphlets among all denominations, 
and conducting what was known as the 
Layman company in Chicago for the 
furtherance of his propaganda. Two 
years ago he set aside a sum of money 
to insure the continuation of this work 
after his death. 


Most editors and clergymen are pals— 
to a degree. Each does his proportion of 
preaching, his share of comforting, aid- 
ing and counseling. They are the only 
two professional folk in the country to 
whom the phrase “Consultation Free” 
really pertains. They are asked for ad- 
vice, time and effort and then they must 
do the best they can to sustain and main- 
tain their strength and health in order 
that they may be always in perfect con- 
dition, physically and mentally, to con- 
tinue to help the other fellow make a 
better living—free!—San Francisco Kiwan- 
taw. 


Speakers of international fame from 
Europe and of national fame from this 
country will make the ninth annual Con- 
gress of the American Council of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in November, one of the most im- 
portant gatherings of the coming season 
on the subject of international peace. 
It will be held three days beginning 
Noy. 11, Armistice Day. About 500 dele- 
gates are expected, as well as at least 
2000 local people at the evening meeting 
in Music Mall. The delegates will rep- 
resent thirty-three Protestant denomina- 
tions—practically all in the country—the 
United Hebrew Synagogues and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church through the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council and the 
Nattonal Council of Catholic Women, as 
well as many purely social or political 
organizations. Over eighty organiza- 
tions are invited to be represented. 


THE BAPT\ 


cee Station WCOY | 


4 solute is station WCOY broadcasting from Tue Baptist studio on the tenth floor of the Plymouth Building at 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.” : fom. co a a 

“How do you do, radio fans, how do you do? I am announcing at this time a week Of great importance 
THE LAST WEEK OF NOVEMBER, BEGINNING WITH SUNDAY, NOV. 23 AND CLOSING WITH 
SUNDAY, NOV. 30, HAS BEEN DESIGNATED BY THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION AS CHURCH PAPER WEEK. ALL THE PASTORS ARE 
REQUESTED TO MAKE AN ORGANIZED AND THOROUGH EFFORT TO PUT “THE BAPTIST” ANT 
MISSIONS IN AT LEAST 50 PER CENT OF THE HOMES REPRESENTED IN THEIR RESPECTIVE 
CONGREGATIONS. STATION WCOY WILL BE GLAD TO HEAR BY TELEGRAM, TELEPHONE Of 
LETTER IN RESPONSE TO THIS ANNOUNCEMENT.” 

“The Publisher will now give a short talk. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 

“Why should every Baptist family take Tue Baptist? There are several good reasons. First, to offset the 
slush that comes into the home by way of the average daily newspaper with its record of crime, vice and Sit 
seasoned with romance and adventure. Second, to neu tralize the influence of publications which have for thei: 
aim the breaking down of evangelical religion. Third, to inform the members of the household what Baptist: 
are doing toward the progress of the kingdom of God in the world. Fourth, to conserve the unity of the famil; 
by providing for the children the Chimney Corner; for the young people a whole page of excellent suggestion; 
each week under the heading ‘Young People and Kingdom Service’; for the more mature, articles and editorial; 
full of inspiration; and for all a broad acquaintance with folks, a place among ourselves and a knowledge of cur: 
rent facts which will help to form wholesome opinion and furnish topics of intelligent conversation. 

“Stand by for just a minute while we adjust the microphone so that you may hear better.” 

“A BARGAIN IN ‘THE BAPTIST.’” This is more than a mere alliteration. It is’a gripping fact. 
the bargain: 

“Every new subscription received up to Dec. 1, 1924, will be credited 
local -agents in all the churches to push the circulation of THe Baptist. 


This i) 


to Jan. 1, 1926. Pastors are appointin; 
We. have an attractive offer to make ti 


Baptist alone. 
Count On You.’ 


“Signing off until Nov. 1. 


live local agents who are appointed by the pastors of local churches. 
tor Tue Baptist and Missions still stands at $3 for the two for one year. da 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SEND IN THE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. This is WCOY. “W 
The price of THe Baptist is $2.50 single subscription or $2 in clubs representing 10 per cent of th 
resident membership of the church.” 

This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


Ask your pastor about it. 
The bargain noted above is for Tu 


The low pric! 


First church of Los Angeles celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary, Oct. 3-5. Among 
the pastors in the fifty years have been 


P. W. Dorsey (1881), during whose 
pastorate what was then the largest 
church building in Los Angeles was 


erected at a cost of $26,000; Daniel Read, 
(1889-95); Joseph Smale (1895-1905), dur- 
ing whose pastorate the Flower St. build- 
ing, which has just been left, was built 
at a cost of $46,000; J. Q. A. Henry 
(1907-10); C. M. Carter (1910-14), and 
the present pastor, J. A. Francis, who 
began his work in 1914 and during whose 


pastorate the church has grown from 
900 members to 1966. The church is 


now worshiping in temporary quarters, 
but a lot has been purchased and plans 
are on for the building of a house of 
worship adequate to the work the church 
is doing and plans to do. 


Frank D. Elwell of Dayton, Ohio, 
writes: “Have just returned from a two- 
weeks’ tour along the Lincoln and Na- 
tional highways. The great arteries of 
traffic are posted from end to end with 
signs advertising everything from chicken 
dinners to drinks ‘near’ and not so near. 
if they can dispense such things by ad- 
vertising, why don’t the churches along 
the ‘way advertise? If the country and 
small town churches put up signs, pos- 
sibly like this: ‘REST AND WORSHIP 
one mile ahead. Wear tourist dress and 
accept our welcome,’ the tourist might 
remember that it was a day of worship 
and stop for a little religious refresh- 
ment and! if not he would at least see 
that the King’s business was big enough 
and live enough to advertise. This might 
also have a livening reaction on the 
dweller in the neighborhood.” 


Dr. Frederick L. Anderson, chairman 
of the board of managers of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
professor of the New Testament in the 
Newton Theological Seminary, has twice 
been chairman of the Northern Baptist 
prcgram committee and many times a 
member of various executive committees. 
He is a member of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation representing the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. He is also a member of the ad- 
ministrative committee. 


Salonica, Greece, (the Thessaloiz 
St. Paul’s time), is today the ga 
refugee center in the history | 
world. Over 480,000 homeless % 
are now in that area, according } 
ures gathered by the Near Ea! 
lief, and due to the exchange of jp 
tions, this number will be -increzd 
660,000 during the next two: moris 
arrivals from Turkey. © Those | 
most desperate situation are agri((t 
refugees who are still confined inal 
awaiting settlement on the land. 
of these have passed two wintersit 
dreadful. conditions on starving st 
About 37,000 are not covered byte 
organizations and urgently requir 
clothing and medicine. 


Clarence S. Darrow, who repr 
young Leopold and Loeb, says thié 
eral Grant was wrong in saying tlt 
best way to secure the repeal oft 
law is to enforce it. He believ)! 
the true method of getting rid 0} 
law is to resist it until it is abalo 
as unenforceable. It is, perhapsit 
less to say that this involves tht 
plete destruction of American {¥ 
ment and of all organized society? 
of the essence of anarchy, a state! 
cial affairs in which, no doubt, 1)? 
and Loeb would revel gleefully 
Darrow has done a service in 
into words the essentially disloy<™ 
acter of the opposition to the 1)? 
tion law. It is quite possible to? 
prohibition legitimately, and a ™ 
declination of its opponents to 4% 
an acknowledgment of the utter !® 
of such an effort. 

(Continued on page 938) | 
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The State Convention 

» is written while state conventions are holding 
jir annual sessions through the month of Octo- 
mdian summer and Baptist state conventions 
‘natural affinity. The haze in the atmosphere, 
jst on the “punkin,” the corn in the shock, the 
2 on the road, the flaming sumac in the woods 
” oaks looking down out of their russet tops— 
\se a beautiful setting for a state convention. 
jien the delegates arrive, the preachers to swap 
sand compare notes, the women to promote a 
janniversary still three years in the future or 
«big debt not yet three years in the past, the 
to gather round a banquet table for a feast of 
id a flow of reason, the young people to wave 
imners and strengthen the conviction that God 
1; leave himself without witnesses, and the en- 
ing church doing everything possible to make 
idy happy—it is surely a time of reunion when 
Wily spirit among Baptists is most pronounced. 
8 could not exist without the annual state con- 
h, 
;2 are no bishops or bosses at the state conven- 
‘he most unobtrusive man in the whole gather- 
|sually the executive secretary. He stands be- 
2 shadows keeping watch above his own. Pas- 
‘eakers from outside, prominent laymen and 
! women are in evidence, but the executive sec- 
vho really holds the confidence and affection of 
‘ple is in eclipse while other luminaries are 
in his orbit. And yet the convention is largely 
ression of his personality and work. The pro- 
vas built by a committee which depended 
lon the executive secretary for information and 
fe, the entertaining church had him in council 
an once when preparations were being made 
| care of the convention, and the attendance 
ll be credited to his foresight and powers of 
i. The executive secretary is the keyman of 
8, but not by any means the lock or the door 
\Vhole house. 

Who attends a state convention and sees it 
» eyes open and with his sympathy function- 
| 


a 


ing, is proud of being a Baptist. Here is a democratic 
fellowship which needs no ecclesiastical authority or 
hierarchical assumptions to hold it together. It lacks 
the value of mass formation which exists in episco- 
pacy and presbyterianism, but what it lacks here it 
more than makes up in end runs and voluntary 
team work on the part of the churches. There is a 
variety in unity and a unity in variety in a real Bap- 
tist state convention which justifies our freedom of 
conscience and independence of action. Baptists are 
learning that cooperation is not something imposed 
from men higher up, but a state of mind which ex- 
presses itself in mutual confidence and good-will. 
When Baptist churches efficiently cooperate in asso- 
ciations, and associations function in a larger way 
through state conventions, and state conventions fully 
articulate with the Northern Baptist Convention, then 
our spiritual democracy demonstrates its competency 
to carry on the evangelical ministry of Jesus Christ 
with ever increasing power and dispatch. 


Dr. Fosdick and the Baptist Emphasis 


N his letter to Dr. Edgar Whitaker Work, chairman 
of the special committee of the presbytery that 
extended the formal invitation to join the Pre:byte- 
rian church, Dr. Fosdick says: “In answer to this 
proposal I must in all honesty set my long standing 
and assured conviction that creedal subscription to 
ancient confessions of faith is a practice dangerous 
to the welfare of the church and to the integrity of 
the individual conscience.” Is not this the Baptist po- 
sition on creeds throughout our history? The binding 
of the conscience of any man by the imposition of a 
static creed has been regarded by Baptists as a seri- 
ous interference with the freedom of the Spirit and 
as the nullification of the right of the individual to 
grow in the truth. Principles rather than creeds have 
been the genius of Baptists. A voluntary covenant of 
mutual agreement to live according to certain moral 
and spiritual standards is the bond of a Baptist 
church and not solemn subscription to a set of theo- 
logical definitions. The New Testament with freedom 
of interpretation in the light of individual loyalty to 
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Christ is the sufficient rule of faith and practice for 
Baptists. The competence of the individual to decide 
for himself without the intervention of pope or priest 
or presbytery, the emphasis upon a definite Christian 
experience as the sine qua non of church member- 
ship, the obligation to carry this spiritual gospel of 
freedom in Christ to the uttermost parts of the 
world, are among the primary principles of the people 
who are called Baptists. 

In the process that led to the resignation of Dr. 
Fosdick from his position as the associate pastor of 
a Presbyterian church we have an illustration of the 
authority of the General Assembly. The local church 
under this system of government is subject to the de- 
cisions of the higher body. But a local Baptist church 
is independent. The thing that happened to Dr. Fos- 
dick as a Presbyterian minister could never happen 
to him as a Baptist minister. A local Baptist church 
is the highest court of appeal. Are we Baptists ready 
to trade this freedom and independence for the unity 
and integrity of authority administered by a supreme 
ecclesiastical court? How many Baptist preachers 
are willing to exchange their liberty in Christ for the 
security and safety which come with the acceptance 
of majority rule? The days of the major prophets 
are still here when ministers of Christ refuse to be 
bound by anything except the truth as they see it. 
However men may differ with Dr. Fosdick in some 
of his utterances, all honest men must respect him for 
the stand he has taken toward the Presbyterian pro- 


posal. 


“Wisps of Wildfire” 


INY essayist writes more colorfully than Rev. EW: 
Boreham, an Australian Baptist pastor. Nearly 
a score of books from his pen in the last decade have 
met with such a generous reception from the reading 
public that his reputation as a popular writer is well 
established. The title of his latest book, “Wisps of 
Wildfire,” is characteristic of the original themes 
which distinguish all that he has published. Some 
passing experience or colorless incident becomes so 
suggestive to the vivid imagination and fertile mind 
of Mr. Boreham that he is impelled to write it out in 
the form of an essay. “A few wisps of wildfire will 
light things up a bit,” spoken by an Australian swag- 
man to the essayist in answer to words of concern 
about the dark trudge that lay before him, furnished 
the raw material out of which the Australian pastor 
built the first chapter of his latest book. Some of the 
titles of other chapters are full of piquant interest. 
“Sweethearts and Fiddlesticks,”’ “Pickling People’s 
Brains,” and “Walking-Sticks” are indicative of the 
author’s apparent caprice. But there is really nothing 
capricious about the book itself. The names with 
which he has dubbed his chapters are not always an 
index to the culture, character and personality re- 
vealed in the soul of the book. The Abingdon Press 
has rendered a real service to all good book lovers by 
giving to the world the delight and inspiration to be 
found in the luminous and scintillating pages of 
Re of Wildfire” and other books by F. W. Bore- 
am. 


| 
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As Others See Us 


E are indebted to friends who have writt: 

in response to our request that they offe); 
gestions for the improvement of THE BAPTIst 
the letters are marked by courtesy and appree’ 
of the paper. All sections of the country have. 
heard from, and all types of Baptists have r¢| 
We are therefore able to see ourselves as others ¢: 
and, we trust, it will from many a blunder fi; 
and foolish notion. However, some things eme} 
the correspondence which indicate that some ( 
friends do not yet quite understand the aim andj 
tion of THE BAPTIST. | 
It is not the function of THE BAPTIST to duy\ 
any other weekly religious paper now being publ 
The examples set before us by some of our ff 
who were kind enough to point out the virtues ( 
or that journal and suggest that we might with, 
to all concerned pattern THE BAPTIST after thes 
els are not without their value to us. But, wi 
wise or otherwise, we have an ambition to giv! 
BAPTIST an individuality of its own. | 


It is our 
tion that there is no room in the field for duple 
There are a few religious papers which stress gi 
current events with specific interpretation and 1 
least which illustrates the whole world with pil 
and brief articles descriptive of things that he 
interest for many Christian people. But noe 
these is a denominational paper. Denomination 
pers are necessarily limited in their scope. | 
serve a limited constituency and fill a specifica 
These limitations prevent a denominational & 
from entering some very inviting fields whi 
open to non-denominational journals. 

THE BAPTIST lives for one definite object, an 
object is to foster and further the fellowslo 
Northern Baptists in the faith which they ble 
common and in the service which they do to? 
through the agencies built up in the form of ms 
ary, educational and philanthropic organizil 
While the field is therefore fenced in by deni? 
tional interests, the romance of the task is as Wi 
the world. No denominational paper today 1 
missionary in the truest sense of the word andi 
interpret the meaning of the movement for ind 
ence in India, for democracy in China, for 114 
tional recognition in Japan and for permanent 
in Europe. The faith and the fellowship of By 
must rise to meet the new learning with a symp 
approach and with a conviction that the foura 
of God standeth sure in the truth from wi 
source the truth may come. It is therefore tl: 
of THE BAPTIST to give our people a wider 1! 
in their missionary perspective, a larger aca 
ance in the circle of their friends, a reliable gla 
in the formation of their opinions, a constant § 
ation in the work in which they are engaged? 
spiritual tonic which will enable them to * 
greater things from God and attempt greater 
for God. 
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Books that Have Interested Me 


(<S on religious themes I have in 
jad. I cannot recall when the pub- 
/have ever put out so many that 
}-th while. Of course they wouldn’t 
there was not a demand for such 
‘which makes the fact symptomatic 
‘inusually wide and keen interest 
Irs of the spirit. Many of these 
‘ave been mentally and spiritually 
iting and helpful, and for this rea- 
lvish to bring them to the atten- 
| your readers. 
ine begin with some volumes of 
is Readers seem to have dis- 
|, or rediscovered what renewal 
reshment of spirit there is in real 
is by real preachers on vital sub- 
‘And right here I want to say a 
the laymen. Volumes of ser- 
ire not published for ministers 
pr are they of interest to preach- 
ly. On the contrary there is no 
| more profitable or interesting 
\layman who seeks to develop his 
|| nature and to open his mind to 
th. If only thousands of our lay- 
\ew the treasures to be found in 
hlumes as I am commending in 
‘icle, and could be led to give to 
yoks some of the time now al- 
holly surrendered to the daily 
per, the result for righteousness 
/ strengthening of our churches 
ye estimated. 
ot shy therefore at the mention 
ons. Rather, instead of taking up 
'e oft repeated charge that the 
| pulpit is not giving the gospel 
people, test it in an honest way. 
ich a book of sermons as “A 
of Heaven,” by Dr. J. C. Carlile, 
resident of the Baptist Union of 
\ritain, interpretative and inspir- 
/ “Put Forth by the Moon,” by 
Ibert L. Simpson, pithy and in- 
ir “The Greater Christ,” by Rev. 
J. Belden, expository and prac- 
“The Reality of Jesus,” by Rev. 
\thambers Macaulay, “near-ser- 
|hough not so listed. It is true 
'e all happen to be British preach- 
; we have to confess that the 
)preachers give themselves in 
to their sermonizing and throw 
ity, passion and experience into 
itk in such wise as to make the 
‘rich and effective. 
|The Highest Teaching 
permon on the Mount, inex- 
/ Source of the highest teaching 
}0 man, is receiving marked at- 
in these days. You will go far 
ise€ner interpretation than that 
| Wicket Gate,” by Rev. G. A. 
Kenedy, in his stirring exnosi- 
‘10ns on the Lord’s prayer. Then 
| of deep insight is “The Realism 
WaEeProf. J. A. Findlay, who 
araphrase and exposition of the 
m the Mount. Add the sugges- 
* book on the same subject, 
in the Teaching of the Sermon 


eo by Canon A. W. Robin- 


| 
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By HOWARD B. Grose 


|p his own charming and con- 

versational style Dr. Grose il- 
lustrates with rare human interest 
the great principle involved in the 
text, “And the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” A 
book however good is only words 
until it is vitalized by the spirit of 
the author and the interpretive 
power of the reader. In _ this 
article we catch the spirit and mes- 
sage of the authors through the liv- 
ing interest of a man who reads 
with sympathy and discrimination 
and who writes with a facile pen. 


son of Canterbury, and you will have a 
new conception not only of the teaching 
contained in that matchless sermon, but 
of the demand of the Master for its prac- 
tical realization in the life of the world. 
The books I have named all press home 
unon the individual follower of Jesus 
Christ the imperative demands of his 
Lord. They all deal with life and duty 
in the most direct way, and hence can- 
not fail to stir the reader to new re- 
solve and activity. 


Concerning Jesus 


If interested in the miracles, take G. 
R. H. Shafto’s “The Wonders of the 
Kingdom,” a thoughtful study of the 
miracles of Jesus, by a firm believer in 
them, who treats the subject in its re- 
lations to present-day psychology. The 
supreme Teacher and the little group 
he gathered about him are made real 
in “The Master and the Twelve,” by J. 
W. G. Ward, who has collected all avail- 
able material for his studies of the chosen 
companions of Jesus. Approaching from 
another angle, Prof. Samuel Dickey in 
“The Constructive Revolution of Jesus,” 
has made a positive contribution to this 
subiect, clearly showing the social atti- 
tudes of Jesus, and how far he was from 
the socialist or communist leader pictured 
by so many in these days; also showing 
what the Sermon on the Mount would 
mean if rightly applied to the social 
order; an intelligent and discriminating 
book. From still another angle, Prof. 
Ernest F. Scott presents “The Ethical 
Teachings of Jesus,” an admirably clear 
and sympathetic exposition. The same 
writer has also recently produced a vol- 
ume on “The Holy Spirit’ that will be 
enlightening and helpful to many. From 
the social angle there is another volume, 
“Studies in the Christian Gospel for So- 
ciety,’ by H. A. Mess, an English writer 
thoroughly Christian in spirit. That I 
disagree with him in some of his views 
does not prevent appreciation of the 
worth of the work, which made me re- 
view my own opinions. And I may say 
here that it is always understood that 
commending a book for reading does not 
carry approval of everything in it. Our 
reading would be pretty restricted and 


largely valueless, indeed, if confined to 
what we approved or accepted. I am 
writing for people who have minds and 
Opinions and beliefs of their own, and 
who know how to extract good out of 
what arouses dissent as well as out of 
what meets with assent. To name now a 
little volume which is full of inspiration 
as it exalts our Lord, get the new edi- 
tion of Dr. Philip Schaff’s “The Person 
of Christ,” and delight your soul in those 
wonderful testimonies. If then you would 
have solid meat, take time for the 
“Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus,” by 
Principal A. E. Garvie of New College, 
London. Never was there such interest 
in the life and teachings and work of the 
Saviour. 

There are some unusually fine books 
also along missionary lines. First on my 
list I should put the new life of William 
Carey by his great-grandson. This 
really made the life of the pioneer mis- 
sionary new to me, and always hereafter 
he will be a living reality, a personality 
of singular interest. There are fresh 
biographies of Livingstone, Martyn, 
Mackay, and others. I do not need to 
name the volumes on China and the race 
problem, prepared for the missionary 
study classes this year and already re- 
viewed in these pages. They furnish a 
series of textbooks which should find 
permanent place in the missionary library 
which every wide-awake church should 
count among its necessities. There is a 
new edition—the sixth, indeed—of a 
book of broad scope, Dr. Alfred DeWitt 
Mason’s “Outlines of Missionary His- 
tory.” Dr. Cornelius H. Patton says, 
“This book has the advantage of being 
comprehensive, historically accurate and 
also interesting,” and Dr. Patton knows. 
He himself, by the way, is the author of 
the only work of its kind, “The Business 
of Missions,” which tells all about the 
mission boards and the practical work- 
ings of the vast missionary enterprise 
on its business side. This book drops 
the bottom out of most of the criticisms 
of mission boards and secretaries, and 
ought to be read out loud in special meet- 
ings of church deacons and trustees, with 
the pastor present, of course. 

A Vital Issue 

Dr. Robert E. Speer has written in his 
informing way on the race problem, and 
I heartily commend his “Of One Blood,” 
also Basil Mathews’ “Clash of Color” to 
readers generally, for all of us ought to 
have just opinions on this issue, vital in 
all parts of the world. There has just 
come to hand a new volume on this sub- 
ject, “Christianity and the Race Prob- 
lem,” by J. H. Oldham, secretary of the 
International Missionary Council and 
editor of the International Review of 
Missions. I wish a million American 
Protestants would read it carefully. The 
author has visited the countries of the 
East and the West, and has a wide ae 
quaintance with native peoples. He pre- 
sents all phases of the subject fairly, 
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while not concealing his own conclusions 
on such points as racial intermarriage, 
segregation, and the needs and rights of 
racial self-preservation. He wrote before 
our Japanese exclusion bill became law, 
but rightly pictures the effects of dis- 
criminatory action that would offend a 
nation’s sense of honor. The chapters on 
the Christian view, guiding principles, 
and practical steps, closing with “The 
Universal Community of the Loyal,” 
which embraces the church that is to be, 
contain messages that should be sounded 
from our pulpits. It is a great book, 
setting forth the principles of that uni- 
versal brotherhood which Jesus Christ 
came to establish. The church should 
tackle the race problem in earnest, be- 
fore it reaches the unreasoning stage. 

Of special interest to ministers is the 
new edition of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman’s 
volume of lectures delivered at Bangor, 
Hartford and Drew Theological semi- 
naries, entitled “Ambassadors of God.” 
This is one of the really great works on 
this subject of perennial importance. Dr. 
Cadman has a high view of preaching 
and of the work of the ministrv and ex- 
emplifies it in his own richly blessed 
and fruitful service. No preacher has 
been too long in service not to profit by 
these ideals and precepts. Another live 
book is “The Mystery of Preaching” by 
Dr. James Black; and “The Minister's 
Everyday Life” by L. C. Douglas is full 
of sanity and spice. For homiletic studies 
along the inductive method President 
Ozora S. Davis’ “Principles of Preaching” 
will prove most suggestive. Along an- 
other line there is suggestiveness in 
“Personal Immortality,” by Rev. A. Gor- 
don James. His thesis is that the real 
proof of immortality is to be found in 
religion, and has its basis in Jesus Christ. 
For devotional reading we commend the 
new posthumous volume by Dr. Jowett, 
“Springs in the Desert,” studies in the 
Psalms marked by those spiritual qual- 
ities that have made him first among in- 
terpreters of the Word. 

Where shall one stop, when there are 
so many books to attract. I should sot 
fail to mention “My Message to Sunday- 
School Workers,” by Marion Lawrance, 
who though dead yet speaks through 
these twenty-five addresses which con- 
tain the results of his ripe experience. 
They are a mine of wealth for Sunday- 
school teachers and workers, and pos- 
sess charm and inspiration. If interested 
in the Indians, do not forget that “The 
Red Man in the United States” is the 
most complete study yet made of that 


subject, and that fully covers it; 
while for a correspondingly informing 
work on the negroes, “The Negro from 
Africa to America,” by W. D. Weather- 
ford, is equally complete. As for the 
book that has held me most closely, that 
remarkable autobiography by Michael 
Pupin, “From Immigrant to Inventor,” 
keeps its place. It is an amazing story 
of what America offers to an alien who 
has spirit and ability to seize her op- 
portunities. 

These are some of the books that have 
interested, helped and stimulated me, and 
kept my mind from rusting. Is reading 
my chief occupation, one might ask; and 
be interested to know that so far from 
that, it has to be tucked in, as it were, 
between all sorts of times and work. It 
is surprising how much can be accomp- 
lished by having a good book always at 
hand; and a good book is a comrade for 
which: to be grateful. Christian people 
should encourage the publishers in the 
publication of high-grade religious books 
by buying and reading them, thus do- 
ing as well as getting good. 

(Note: As an article of this kind, to 
be of practical use to readers, must give 
the publisher’s name and price for each 
volume named, the list follows: Mac- 
millan Co., New York: The Ethical 
Teachings of Jesus, $1.50; The Business 
of Missions, $2; Ambassadors of God, 
$1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York: The Minister’s Everyday Life, 
$1.75; From Immigrant to Inventor, $4. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York: The 
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Mystery of Preaching, $1.75. The Jud- 
son Press, Philadelphia: The Greater 
Christ, $1.50. George H. Doran Co., 


New York: A Colony of Heaven, $1.75; 
Put Forth by the Moon, $1.60; The 
Reality of Jesus, $1.75; The Wicket Gate, 
$1.50; The Realism of Jesus, $2; Studies 
in the Teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount, $1.75; The Wonders of the King- 
dom, $1.75; The Master and the Twelve, 
$1.60; The Constructive Revolution of 
Jesus, $1.60; The Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment, $2; Studies in the Christian Gos- 
pel for Society, $2; The Person of Christ, 
$1.25; Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, 
$3.00; The New Life of William Carey, 


$3.50; Outlines of Missionary History, 
$2; Christianity and the Race Problem, 
$ Personal Immortality, $1.50; 
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Springs in the Desert, $1.50; My Message 
to Sunday School Workers, $2; The Red 
Man in the United States, $3.50; The 
Negro from Africa to America, $5. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press: Principles of 
Preaching, $2.50.) 


Tells Missionaries to Go Home 


TROKUTOMI KENJIRO, one of the 
foremost literary men of Japan, and 
a Christian for forty years, is reported by 
the Living Age to have joined with 
other Japanese Christian leaders in urg- 
ing American missionaries to return to 
their own country. As Mr. Kenjiro’s 
message to the missionaries is printed in 
the Japan Weekly Chronicle it runs: 
“Dear American missionaries in Japan 
and Korea: It is high time that you went 


home, where you are urgently needed. 
Gardeners sent to work in the neighbors’ 
yard will find their own gardens covered 
with weeds upon returning. Dear Amer- 
ica, what a naughty boy you are grow- 
ing to be! Prosperity has spoiled you, 
you have grown too fat to retain your 
tender sensibilities. You are too active, 
and have got out of control. You are 
dreaming of world domination and be- 
lieve you can impose anything upon 
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others with impunity. You want | 
boss of the world, and you stick 
nose into other people’s affairs. / 
don’t mean to be bad, after all, ancy 
were born a good child. I love y¢ 
the same. But nevertheless you ar 
arrogant. 


“Vou are going to be fast milita 
You helped Europe to strip the kai; 
his uniform. Now who has put ¢ 
uniform? All-the other peoples are) 
ing with deep concern upon Anj 
who is treading upon the fatal path } 
Germany rushed down before the i 
pean war. Militarism seems to Be a} 
rage among your folk. You are i 
military drills to your girls. Shame} 
are making military preparations de; 
night. Against whom? Whom ar) 
afraid of? Of Japan? 

“Do you imagine that Japan wi 
afraid of you when you fill the aj; 
seas with the myriad agencies of ( 
Force calls forth but force, and Jai 
itself like a volcano. If you believt 
you can coerce Japan, you are misk 
If you dare to humiliate Japan, th) 
cano will explode to destroy the h 
world. Your suspicion is only irrit 
Japan. | 

“Dear friends! Return to your 
country and revive the true spit 
Christ among your fellow countit 
Pacify them, and warn them of thi 
ger to which your people are Id 
humanity. Teach them to be me 
humble in spirit, as the Great Tt 
set an example before the ve 
must remind your own people {i 
was not proud Goliath, armed | 
teeth, who won the laurels, but |) 
the meek and humble David, a shih 
boy, with a sling and pebbles. 

“Teach your own people not toll 
their own brothers because of thei10 
smallness of stature, or smallness «ft 
country; that it is sin before God tf 
brothers as inferiors because of t} 
ference in their mode of living. 
them of Christ reborn here and th! 
peace instead of the god of wajl 
abides in the innermost sanctuary! 
hearts of the Japanese people. | 

“You have remained in Japan tcl 
and spent too much money alrecj- 
help us, of course; but by your ex 
protection you are making weakl 
Japanese Christians who shoul: h 
been independent long ago. Of cf 
do not blame you for all these i 
You are only too kind to us. 1? 
mean to say that we must separé 
cause we have quarreled, or that wi 
separate to quarrel. The time § 
rived when each of us must cli 
beam from his own eye, Or, t0 !P 
own saying, clear the snow awa 
our own gates. Each must come 
to Christ. / 


“We want our American missi} 
to return home and there to mel’ 
the heavy cannon to cast @ St! 
peace, to be erected, say, at the e 
to the Golden Gate. Japanese rist 
likewise, so that the whole wor ! 
witness a new era of eternal ys 
Christian Century. 
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Giving Them the Once-Over 


73N-PORTRAITS of the Twelve,” 
|by Bernard C. Clausen (Revell, 
(; “Harvest Thanksgiving Sermons,” 
ome Leading Preachers” (Doran, 
4; “Springs in the Desert,” by J. 
hwett (Doran, $1.50); “Principles of 
lhing,” by Ozora S. Davis (Univer- 
f Chicago Press, $2.50); “The Bib- 
dea of God,” by M. Bross Thomas 
imners, $1.50)—When the editor 
fied down these five books on my 
land said: “Read ’em quickly and 
'e world about them in 1200 words,” 
‘lling the world he gave me a very 
int task! 

aturally snatched up the Clausen 
| first and hastened through it, 
iis to finish it before Clausen wrote 
thing else. In a delightfully read- 
ityle he picks apart the picture we 
iy have of the disciples as a group 
resents twelve individual men, one 
fe, and each one having a different 
yf personality. Some of them are 
/rdinary portraits of ordinary men, 
»me seem to be—well, snapshots of 
it deacons. The pictures are like 
\ther roll of films developed in a 


(—some overdeveloped and some 
@xposed. Judas seems _ overde- 
id and the chapter of Nathaniel 


is like an extemporaneous address 
| home town Lions’ Club. Several, 
yer, are masterpieces, such as “The 
\Who Said, ‘Come’” (Philip), and 
{Man Who Had to Be Shown” 
jas). The latter is certainly a sim- 
ad neat expression of the whole 
jm of the present theologico-scien- 
jension. These sentences are a 


A Thomas Age 

|S is a Thomas age. The Thomas 
jis upon us. Science has come into 
‘7m. We demand that we be shown. 
would Jesus do with an age like 
|Resent the cool cruelty of probing 
gations? Brush aside every ‘hon- 
}2stion with a show of impatient dis- 
| No. Pausing for every query, he 
| mot go on until every tangle had 
imoothed away; opening himself to 
examination, he would take science 
itm” (p. 148.) 

/ volume called “Harvest Thanks- 
| Sermons” is a collection of ser- 
jon the theme of thanksgiving and 
't celebrations, and, according to 
lvance notice, contains discourses 
vable English preachers. The word 
le.” with rare candor, refers to 
eachers, not the sermons in this 
2. The volume, however, is timely, 
iY One interested in getting his 
/Siving sermon ready will find a 
Variety of such sermons herein. It 
(esting to note also how similar in 
nd thought these English sermons 


| our American homiletical produc- 


I hasten on to plant right in the 
| Of this five-book homiletical 
the Jowett’s “Springs in the Des- 
/€venty-eight devotional studies in 
lalms, for I believe it to be one of 


BY HERBERT W. HINES 


{Pas pastor of the First church, 
Kankakee, IIl., has put us all 
in his debt by his willingness to 
“give them the once-over” and tell 
in his own attractive way what he 
found. Pathfinders in books who 
really know the highways and the 
byways that lead to Inspiration 
Point are guides upon whom we || 
depend for direction and selection 
in these days when so many books 
are blind alleys. ‘We are glad our 
reviewer found among the few 
books which he had time to look 
Over two or three that he could 
highly commend. We believe his 
judgment is trustworthy. 


the abiding books. It is one of the 
greatest devotional books of our time. 
worthy to be placed on the favorite shelf 
of permanent devotional volumes alone 
with “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Imitation of 
Christ” and “Theologica Germanica.” 
Every pastor and teacher should have 
the privilege of dipping into it and pick- 
ing at random some of its refreshing 
chapters for enjoyment and’ inspiration. 
They are indeed springs in the desert 
of controversial literature we have to 
wade through in these days. They are 
in the desert, but not of it. 

His method is to take a well-known 
phrase from the Psalms and by a beauti- 
ful turn of thought accentuate its spiritual 
value and meaning, using from three to 
five pages for each one. Hence they are 
brief enough to read one a day ata 
family devotional period or for individual 
devotional meditation. His titles are 
felicitous. For example, there is “Grow- 
ing in Imprisonment,” based on “Thou 
hast enlarged me in distress,” and, “The 
Place of the Solved Problem,” on “Until 
I went into the sanctuary.” In this chap- 
ter we read: 

“When we are inside the material walls 
there is a further journey to be made 
before the sanctuary is reached: we have 
to pass through the walls of the letter 
into the spirit, through the roadway of 
formalities into vital communion, through 
every ecclesiastical commonplace into 
the secret place.” By all means buy this 
book as a Christmas present for some 
pastor whom you delight to honor. 

Our next is a great book, but great in 
a different direction, for it is a text-book 
of homiletics, containing a full course in 
the art of preaching and a fine lot of in- 
spiration thrown in to spur the preacher 
on to higher attainment. It can be 
studied with great profit by men in the 
active ministry as well as students in the 
seminary, especially its part two on the 
principles of preaching. Its discussion 
of such subjects as “The Sermon,” “The 
Text,” ete, furnish the minister a good 
chance to check up on his own method. 
The following are two of his many prac- 
tical thought provokers: 


“The preacher must master a theology. 
It must be his theology. It will proba- 
bly be expressed as simply as it was by 
Bushnell: God in Christ. But it must be 
clear and positive and commanding. The 
way to master a theology is to preach 
i ae, nitaaed 


“There are certain books which have 
permanently influenced human thought 
and life. These are not merely the great 
devotional books, but also such literary 
masterpieces as ‘Les Miserables,’ which 
every preacher ought to read at least 
every five years, pondering and inwardly 
digesting its central teaching.” (p. 234) 


In the first part, the author uses the 
“case method,” giving in full eight ser- 
mons from Robertson, Bushnell, Brooks, 
Beecher, Chalmers, Spurgeon, Newman, 
and Ainsworth, a brief biographical 
sketch of each one of these eight, and in- 
structions to students as to how to keep 
a work-sheet for a detailed study of each 
sermon, 


For Wobblers in the Faith 


The book on the biblical idea of God 
is quite different in material from the 
others, and yet will prove interesting and 
possibly instructive to the preacher and 
thoughtful Bible teacher. It is volume 
twelve in the Bross lectures, a foundation 
held by the trustees of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity for the purpose of stimulating the 
best books or treatises to demonstrate 
the divine origin and authority of the 
Christian scriptures. The book is a well- 
written product of a mature and trained 
mind, It is enlightening all the way 
through, and any conservative person 
who is wobbling a little in his faith and 
who is anxious to be reassured, should 
by all means read it. Its main conten- 
tions are that the biblical idea of God is 
wholly concrete, personal, monotheistic, 
spiritual. The author knows the field of 
critical literature concerning the old 
Testament fairly well, but does not ac- 
cept the results of critical study. When 
pressing down into the detail of critical 
material, however, he flounders a bit, as 
witness his discussion of the translation 
of the divire name in the revelation to 
Moses, “I am that I am,” and in the 
transliteration of the name of Jehovah 
he uses Yaveh. Either Yahweh or Jahve 
is the form used among scholars. 


Concerning criticism he has this to 
say: 
“Hence, the present-day destructive 


criticism of the Bible, although so pre- 
valent, so subtle, so apparently scientific 
in method, so microscopic in investiga- 
tion, so learned, so imposing in the au- 
thority of great names, so attractive, so 
seemingly successful in securing its re- 
sults, so often arrogant in its claims, is 
destined, in so far as it rests on grounds 
subversive of Christian faith, to pass into 
that oblivion where lie already so many 
vaunted views, which were in conflict not 
merely with the Bible, but with man’s 
essentially religious nature and his deep- 
est moral needs.” (p. 27) 
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The Thinkers of the Church 


ITH an ungenerous gesture, a cleri- 

cal caller waived aside my pile of 
new books and wearily drawled, “Same 
old stuff; words, words, wind!” In re- 
ply I pushed over a pamphlet picked up 
at the convention of Wisconsin engi- 
neers, “What Moving Air Can Do in 
Your Factory.” Temperature may be 
determined, atmosphere purified, waste 
materials removed, products distributed, 
and general efficiencv in many ways in- 
creased by the use of fans, pipes, and 
moving air. Many need to learn the 
engineer’s respect for the wind. Words 
may change the climate of a country. 
Lecky declared Wesley’s sermons were 
of greater historical importance to Eng- 
land than all the victories by land or 
sea during Pitt’s regime. 

Persuading Man’s Mind 

Of course there are books and books. 
A popular novel bears the title, “Bunk,” 
a rare exhibit of frankness. Even so, I 
can’t understand the man who would 
sweep aside with a contemptuous gesture 
any shelf of books. Twenty-odd volumes 
are published every day and we may not 
have much time for “Tombstone Dick” 
or “The Doings of the Duffs,” yet we 
must have some acquaintance with what- 
ever is widely read. Our stately old 
hymns are familiar but we ought also 
to know at least one or two of the fiery 
songs from the red-backed book of the 
I. W. W. We cannot ignore the fact 
that in America thousands of men are 
singing with an almost religious fervor, 
in derision of our gospel, “You'll get pie 
in the sky when you die.” In short, we 
must know the thought-world of any 
whom we would influence. 

Glover says the early Christians 
wrought their amazing triumphs because 
they not only outlived but also out- 
thought the pagan world. If we are to 
withstand the paganism of our times, we 
must be able to give a reason for the 
faith we hold. And the gospel must be 
made intelligible if we are to carry our 
message into hostile territory. As Phil- 
lips Brooks wrote, “Jesus was not satis- 
fied to win man’s affection by his kind- 
ness, nor to govern the will by his au- 
thority; he also wished. to persuade man’s 
mind with truth.” 

If you would be aroused to a more 
just appreciation of the monumental 
achievements of those who through the 
centuries have labored to give rational 
consistency to the truths of our religion, 
read “The Thinkers of the Church” by 
Archibald Alexander (Doran, $1.50). It 
is one of the first volumes in an alluring 
series.on the living church, being edited 
by Prof. John E. McFadyen. It is a 
stirring book. You see Irenaeus strang- 
ling the “gigantic serpent that lurked by 
the cradle of the infant church.” Butler, 
the lonely recluse pacing his garden at 
the midnight hour, touches the imagi- 
_ nation. His “Analogy” is “an abiding 

landmark of -English theology.” While 


By ROBERT GORDON 


OT all who write books are 

thinkers. But Dr. Gordon in 
characteristic style and gracious 
manner allows us to read between 
the lines to discover the thinkers 
among the authors to whom he in- 
troduces us. Whether we read any 
of the books reviewed in this ar- 
ticle or not, we shall thank the man 
who took time out of his busy life 
to digest them and give us the 
benefit of the review in this very 
interesting sketch. 


guns bombard Jena, Hegel sits calmly 
writing “The Phenomenology of the 
Spirit.” Here you see Newman renounc- 
ing his God-given faculty of thought. 
McLeod Campbell lives long enough to 
be honored by the church that had cast 
him out. So are given significant 
glimpses of the thinkers whose works 
are the living links that bind together 
the successive stages of theological evo- 
lution. 


The propagating power of an intelli- 
gent faith receives striking illustration in 
“The Progress of World-Wide Missions” 
by Robert H. Glover (Doran, $2.50). Dr. 
Glover is-director of missionary instruc- 
tion at Moody Bible Institute. He is at 
home there theologically and deplores the 
“orievous injury” wrought at home and 
abroad by “modernism.” He reviews the 
whole history of the missionary enter- 
prise and describes the present situation 
in every field. There is valuable infor- 
mation regarding the land, its resources, 
the people; a record of outstanding 
workers; statistics of stations, schools, 
hospitals and churches. The victories re- 
corded should quicken the pulse of the 
most indifferent. Particularly impres- 
sive is the reiterated reference to the 
scholarly character of missionary leaders 
and the emphasis placed on mission 
schools. The “scholarly Ulfilas” gave 
the Bible to the Goths after inventing an 
alphabet. The famous Scotchman St. 
Patrick founded schools in Ireland 
“whose influence was felt throughout the 
Middle Ages and to distant parts of the 
world.” Raymond Lull, “a_ brilliant 
student” “established schools”; Zinzen- 
dorf “of the University of Witten- 
berg,” John Eliot “a distinguished stu- 
dent at Cambridge,’ the pioneers in 
China, India, Japan “were men of great 
intellectual ability.” “Education,” he 
writes, “is always. an important branch 
of missionary work.” Clearly, effective 
evangelism is something more than an 
emotional appeal. To call one “profes- 
sor” is not prima facie proof that he is 
a negative quantity. 

A Dangerous Business 

In the light of the amazing results 
achieved by scholarly men, is not the 
present attitude of many-toward_ intel- 


lectual activity really pathetic? “B 
not thinking a dangerous business} 
is. The sorrows over lost Ei 


anxieties of parents for. their chi! 
the tragic experience of thousands, 

not be exaggerated. Thought is haza 
but refusal to face all the facts wi 
open mind is vastly more dangero 
all we hold dear. Read “Everle 
Life” by Dr. Wm. W. Keen (Lippit 
$1) for proof of this. Reflect too o 
fact that he is a veteran of eighty- 
years. It is not the heady youth 

who cannot be satisfied with unexay 
ancient formulas. This distingy 
Baptist layman, following the ex 
of William Newton Clarke, Lymaii 
bott, and Bishop Williams, has d¢ 
that best of all bequests—a glowing 
sonal testimony of one who th 
earnest, intelligent grappling with ri 
has arrived at an experience sa 
and so rich it must be shared. 


Nothing Is Static 


| 
Such a pilgrimage as that of Dr. 
reminds us that the advance fror{ 
teams and tallow candles to eit 
lights and automobiles is -not neaij 
significant as the transition in fi 
thinking. No other generation evé 
such a mass of new and revolutif 
data placed on its shelves. Nothg 
static, not even religion: Th 
fashions change like styles in wee 
hats. The old-time religion may si 
ours but it must be preached to i 
man in his own tongue. For thet 
mendous task of translation we ne(| 
help.of master minds. To throw# 
time-worn definitions is an easy tf 
To create formulas intelligible q 
day is a task that will tax the capit 
of a great company who “in underil 
ing are men.” In “The Sufficier 
Christianity” (Doran, $3), R. 5S. & 
gives us an exposition of the wi 
such a pioneering master-mind, 

Troeltsch. Greeted in class room® 
storms of applause, here is a freallé 
and-blood philosopher. Get a stifill 
and a notebook. This is very dif 
reading, full of horrible, teci 
philosophical phrases. But ever# 
and again even the common man (@ 
glimpses that illuminate the soul, i 
lating sentences that give thajt 
exaltation experienced only # 
thoughts transcend our wonted } 
and into glory peep.” Let others# 
airing naturalistic insinuations th 
is not really worth while. Let wl 
declare our moral and religious? 
are delusions. Troeltsch has dug bi 
to an unshakeable, incontestable ¢ 
ty regarding “the sufficiency of # 
tianity.” He cuts through to bi 
and is brimful of executive ideas. 


A book~ like ’Race and Nj 
Solidarity” by Josey makes one 
keenly realize our need for help § 
Troeltsch can give in meeting 
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‘| problems of our time. In the 
;of God and the great Nordic race, 
¢ advocates a ruthless policy of 
jation and exploitation. He bluntly 
.; that internationalism and altruism 
‘tute the chief menace of this hour. 
{low that teaching means that man- 
{hall be hurled headlong “with hide- 
tin and combustion down to bottom- 
ordition.” On this question of race, 
i;jtion that means life or death for 
orld, what has the church to say? 
ilately, nothing. Now books are 
ing. “Of One Blood” by Speer 


| Sunday evening pulpit comment 
‘Dr. M. P. Boynton at the Woodlawn 
\, Chicago, Sept. 21: 

a constant reader of your lively 
sal page and often find there ex- 
ons with which I am in full ac- 
| For instance your eloquent plea 
_e Flying Ship “Chicago” be given 
|; city for lasting tribute to the 
men who flew that ship around 
irld, is a timely and fine utterance. 
1 your recent editorial praising 
‘o and vividly picturing to our 
y the present and future great- 
nd beauty of our city. But, like 
hundreds of other church men, 
. grieved over your attitude to- 
he prohibition of the liquor traf- 
our leading editorial of Tuesday, 
uber 16th, is an unfortunate ex- 
sn. It is a very dangerous and 
‘ling piece of reasoning. You mis- 
the two gentlemen whose words. 
fist into a meaning neither of them 
'to convey, I am sure. You say, 
iting Mr. Davis, the Democratic 
ate for the Presidency: 


| Davis attacks Mr. La Follette’s 
‘robbing the courts of their power, 
‘ify acts of congress or the state 
ures which seek to deprive us 
‘lous rights embodied in our con- 
a and bill of rights. Shall we 
ler these rights at the demand 
/ Majority of people, asks Mr. 
‘and answers, we believe for the 
American people, ‘Not so long as 
‘ividual remains to claim them.. 
| if we are disposed not to sur- 
‘them, what is our guaranty and 
‘on for their preservation? It is 
en any congress, any legislature, 
/executive passes a law or under- 
‘> impose a law that would de- 
8 of them, we will ignore the 
. declare that it has no value or 
-@. And then if we are arrested 
lisobedience, what happens? We 
‘efore the court and say: ‘This 
ler which arrest is made is no 
all, and we call upon you so to 
' to declare that our liberties 
‘£n invaded and release us from 

custody,’ ” 
you apply all of these words to 
L Amendment to our National 
‘ton. I doubt that Mr. Davis 
' im mind at all. The point he 

2 good one and necessary in 
..We must not allow 


5 ee ee 


| 
| 


| 
jail time. 
Ihe “as” a pesple tS be taken ~ (te — 


is excellent. Basil Mathews’ “Clash of 
Color” is fine for younger readers. “Chris- 
tianity and the Race Problems” by J. 
H. Oldham is probably one of the most 
dependable and enlightening books avail- 
able. He takes account of the biological, 
political and other aspects of the problem 
but puts great emphasis on the economic 
causes of racial conflict. The roots of 
his faith for the future are in a world 
that exists beyond time. “W ords— 
wind!” Words like those of Oldham are 
a bracing breeze from the heather-clad 
hills of God. 


_ A Letter to the Chicago Tribune 


away. The courts are the defense of 
the Nation in this respect. Now, just 
what Mr. Davis says a citizen may do 
in defiance of certain laws that he may 
not like has been done again and again 
in resisting the prohibition laws. Courts 
of all grades up to the Supreme Court 
of the United States have been appealed 
to against the new prohibition laws. 
But the courts have not done what Mr. 
Davis says is done with the sort of 
laws he is talking about. The courts 
from the Supreme Court down have 
found the 18th Amendment and its en- 
abling legislation Constitutional and 
have declared these laws, both national 
and state, to be sound law. The test 
Mr. Davis suggests is already. abundantly 
made. How can you read into his words 
this anti-prohibition attitude. You must 
know this. I do not believe you are 
so dense as to have made any slip here. 
You are playing tricks. You are 
purposely playing with words to labor 
a meaning into a gentlemen’s statement 
that otherwise is timely and wisely ut- 
tered. Personally I do not believe that 
Mr. La Follette has any notion of de- 
stroying the defense of our liberties set 
up for us in our corrts. In this respect 
I think Mr. Davis has done for Mr. La 
Follette what you have done for Mr. 
Davis. Then you quote Secretary Wil- 
bur as having said: 

“The injunction features of the Vol- 
stead act and of the red light abatement 
acts throughout the country, coupled 
with the power to impose penalties of 
imprisonment for a year without trial 
by jury, are an indication of the possi- 
bilities of legislation when once con- 
stitutional restrictions are removed.” 

Now these words of Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur are not an argument 


——— 


MMPHEY’S something kindo’ harty- 
like about the atmosphere 
When the heat of summer’s over 
and the coolin’ fall is here; 
The air’s so appetizin’, and the 
landscape through the haze 
Of a crisp and sunny morning of 
the airy autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the 
coloring to mock, 

When the frost is on the pumpkin 

and the fodder’s in the shock. 
—James (Whitcomb Riley 
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against the prohibition laws of the land. 
He is using these features of law to 
show what happens when constitutional 
restrictions are removed. In the Vol- 
stead Ast and Red Light Abatement 
measures the constitutional restrictions 
and protections are removed from those 
guilty of violating these laws. Do you 
mean to say that the constitution of 
either nation and state should be made 
the protector of the bootlegger and vice 
lord? Do you believe that such criminals 
have any constitutional rights in their 
lawlessness? I do not believe that Sec- 
retary Wilbur is opposed to our prohibi- 
tion laws. He is simply warning against 
the possibility of running to the extreme 
in freedom from court review of leg- 
islation which law citizens may claim 
is unconstitutional. You are artful. Again 
let me say I do not think you are as 
dumb as your editorial seems to show. 
You are straining and distorting to win 
a point. 

You then conclude your remarkable 
editorial in this fashion: 

“Yet we can say of our courts that 
such defense as the individual can hope 
for is in them, and we can say of our- 
selves, that the outstanding fact of Ameri- 
can life today is the refusal of a large 
part, perhaps the greater part, of the 
American people to obey or respect the 
prohibition laws. Men and women of 
the highest character, traditions and in- 
telligence: throughout the country are 
doing precisely what Mr. Davis describes 
as the American method of asserting 
their guaranty of individual rights, and 
there are so many of them that the 
Jaw cannot and could not be imposed 
upon them. The situation is resistance 
to unlawful law in the assertion of fun- 
damental law, and it will prevent and 
prevail because it is founded on the es- 
sential spirit of American liberty.” 

I do not hesitate to characterize this 
last statement as the worst part of 
this bad editorial. One would think that 
up to now the courts had had no op- 
portunity to defend the oppressed Ameri- 
can citizen against the inequity of the 
prohibition laws. As a matter of fact 
the great power back of prohibition is 
the American Court. The padlocks have 
all been put on by the courts. The boot- 
leggers and vice-mongers are all pun- 
ished by the courts, when there is any 
judgment against them. 


I am told that government figures 
Prove the decrease of consumption of 
strong drink in the United States in 
the years 1920, 1921, and 1922, as com- 
pared with the years 1910, 1911, 1912, if 
poured into a ditch five feet wide and 
one foot deep, would fill such ditch 
reaching from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. This liquor would fill a lake thirty- 
six feet deep by one mile square, and 
in this great pond you could anchor 
the combined navies of the world. - Pro- 
hibition, except for the Tribune Tower 
and a few more wet spots, is as much 
the aceepted order of things in our 
country as is any other system estab- 
lished by Jaw. You are all wrong on this 
great question of prohibition of strong 
drink, There is much of you I admire 


and Tike’ This part of you Y hate” 


“But if any man hath not t 


MMHE acid test of a genuine Chris- 

tian experience may be stated 
in these words: The person whose 
motives and deeds are inspired by 
the Spirit that animated Jesus 
Christ is a Christian. That is the 
supreme test, and no other will ful- 
fil all the conditions. Other tests 
have some value, but they fail at 
certain points and have to be dis- 
carded, 

The ecclesiastical test is often 
invested with a value far above its 
intrinsic worth. This is perhaps 
more obvious in those who belong 
to ecclesiastical systems which boast 
of apostolic succession and have 
in them the flavor of age and are 
unified by the integrity of hierarchi- 
cal organization. But this test fails 
because a man may belong to any 
church—Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, and yet not have the Spirit of 
Christ. 

The theological test in many 
quarters and at the present time is 
dragged in to determine the genu- 
ineness of Christian experience. 
The connection between doctrine 
and character is not unimportant. 
What a man is and what he believes 
are hard to separate. And yet the 
mere acceptance of formula or men- 
tal assent to definition or external 
conformity to precedent have never 
changed a man’s inner life. This 
test also fails because a man may 
believe all the fundamentals of 
Christian theology without being 
moved by the Spirit of Christ. 

The ethical test has a high value 
in itself. When a man lives a 
clean life, cherishes high ideals, en- 
joys the respect and admiration of 
his friends and neighbors because 
of his blameless moral character 
and conduct, we are almost ready 
to say, “He stands the acid test.” 
But the ethical test also fails be- 
cause it lacks that deeply spiritual 
element which is involved in the 
Spirit of Christ. 

The Acid Test Analyzed . 

What is the Spirit that energized 
and characterized Christ? Three 
_things: at least marked the Spirit 
of Christ. 

The Spirit of Christ is the Spirit 


The Acid Test 


Rom. 8:9-11 


By JOHN A. EARL 
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of Life. If life as he defined it is 
to know the only true God, then 
Jesus had the Spirit of Life in all 
fulness. The area of his life was 
unlimited. -He was as much at 
home in the spiritual world as we 
are in the circle of our own family 
and special friends. Prayer was 
his vital breath, his native air. He 
communed with God as naturally 
and frequently as a friend with a 


Pesan 


sr 


friend. Angels and men long since 


departed were his companions 
when earthly friends failed him. 
He had spiritual resources which 
were the standing wonder of his 
disciples—resources of power, 
poise, patience, wisdom and _ love. 
Again and again he expressed sur- 
prise at the failure of the people 
to understand the simple things 
of the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, spiritual birth 
and the resources of the Spirit of 
Life. So dominant was the Spirit 
of Life in him that death itself 
could not hold him. 

But again, the Spirit of Christ 
is the Spirit of Truth. So vitally 
was the Spirit of Truth incarnated 
in him, he could say, “I am the 
Truth.” He was and is the Truth 
in person. We think of truth in 
syllogisms, in logic, in books; but 
Jesus was the truth vitalized and 
visualized in a personality. Wheth- 
er we think of truth as the beauty 
of moral perfection or the beauty 
of unerring reason or the beauty 
of immortal love, Jesus is the one 
person who fully answers the ques- 
tion, “What is truth?’ “In him 
was light, and the light was the 
life of men.” For nineteen cen- 
turies the white light of research 
has beat upon his personality with- 
out the discovery of a flaw. 


directly. There is nothing we Cat. 
.do for him. Only as we serve met) 


-philanthropic.. If. 4 
Spirit of Christ we shall. seek & 


he Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.”— 


The Spirit of Christ is the Spirit | 
“The Son of man came | 
not to be ministered unto, but to | 
minister and to give his life a ran- | 


of Service. 


som for many.” The outstanding 
thing in the life of Jesus among 
men is service. 
helping somebody. 
which had. been made a day of rest 


He was always | 
The Sabbath | 


was no exception in his life of sery- 


ice. In spite of the trouble and | 
persecution he brought upon him- | 
self by serving on the Sabbath he | 


continued to serve. He went about 
doing good and nothing could stop | 
him. He taught his disciples that | 
service is the measure of greatness | 
and that sacrifice is the gateway | 
to life. | 


In the Laboratory 


How do we stand under the test | 
of the Spirit of Christ? Is our! 
life bounded by the area of the} 
optic nerve? Do the physical) 
senses mark the boundaries of our, 
interests? Are we in vital corre-| 
spondence with God? Do we have) 
daily evidences in our experience| 
of the abundant life which shows) 
itself in poise of mind when every-| 
thing goes dead wrong? Are we) 
men of power? How do we look 
in the presence of the beauty of/ 
moral perfection? How do we 
stand when tested by the law of 
Christ expressed in the sermon 
on the mount? Do we love the 
truth and search for it as the as- 
tronomer searches for a new star?/ 
Is truth to us a township or a con- 
tinent? 

The Spirit-of Life links us up to 
God, the. Spirit of Truth takes us 
out into the universe; but the Spirit’ 
of Service puts us in touch with 
humanity. We cannot serve God 


can we serve God, therefore the 
Spirit of Service is missionary) 
evangelistic, educational, civic am) 
If. we have , thd 


bring lost souls to him and wi 
shall not. fail to do. our full shari 
in Christianizing the nations of th! 
world. sz 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


| This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


| 
he Seven Deadly Sins” 


1; Sept. 27 issue of THe Baptist, 
‘ford E. Luccock wrote a timely 
ion “The Seven Deadly Sins in 
Architecture.” It should be read 
-y leader of a young people’s 
-ho desires to increase the value 
-evotional meetings. Certainly it 
‘oung people who suffer for the 
f the church builders. It is they 
down into the basement or off 
| “Sunday-school room” for their 
‘is. And it is almost as difficult 
fy sense of the nearness of God 
sty, dimly lighted cellar as it is in 
‘whose accouterment ranges from 
ards and chalk to brightly col- 
uaps and primary pictures of 
and bulrushes. All these have 
ace in the program of the church 
ly are most assuredly not indis- 
: for the young people’s worship 


not God be worshiped anywhere? 
‘be asked. Yes, but we need a!! 
D possible to bring about the 
f God’s vital presence. In the 
‘ment of higher ideals, we need 
itiful room of worship to indicate 
intial spirituality of life. This 
't mean that the extreme forms 
'Roman Catholic or Episcopal 
45 need to be adopted. Much of 
‘terior forms and symbolisms ap- 
»yre to the sensual than to the 
' of our nature. It is the de- 
int of man’s spiritual nature; the 
or the real values of life that are 


‘for which our devotional serv- 
Ave, 
‘tunately most young people’s 


are faced with the grim fact that 
‘l room for worship cannot be 
.. The only room available has 
‘pness, the blackboards, the maps, 
ve than that has squeaky chairs 
alf dozen glaring electric lights 
from the ceiling. What’s to be 


‘iter recently attended a young 
service in which this very prob- 
3 definitely solved. The room, 
x50 feet, was one of these “half- 
‘t” affairs. It was cut off from 
1 room of the basement by a par- 
je upper part of which was fitted 
itinuous windows for ventilation 
‘ting purposes for the rest of the 
t In the center of the par- 
‘blackboard of unsightly propor- 
vd been fixed. Over the black- 
nd the partition wall, toward 
ve chairs of the room faced, there 
1 a varying assortment of re- 
pictures. None was chosen for 
‘ticular purpose and none was 
“0 any organic arrangement. 

joom was lighted by twelve bril- 


| 


| 
| 


liant electric lights placed in three rows 
on the ceiling. Not a nook in the room 
could be hidden from their searching 
glare. Two piles of primary chairs in 
the back of the room brought out in 
stark relief when the lights were switched 
on in all their glaring power. The one 
redeeming feature about the room was 
a beautiful, light green plush carpet. 

Before the young people opened a 
series of devotional services in this 
room, they removed the pictures from 
the front partition wall and hung two 
brown velvet curtains that had been used 
in the balcony of the church, over the 
full length of the blackboard. On this 
background they placed a copy of Sir 
Galahad. The lights were toned down 
by the use of crepe paper. In this dec- 
oration the high-school colors were 
utilized and they fitted in well with the 
dominating color of the room, 

The result of the whole arrangement 
was a quiet, worshipful attitude on the 
part of the young people present through- 
out the whole series of meetings. 


“Old Things Shall Pass 
Away” 


For some time our Senior B. Y. P. U. 
had needed reorganization. Our junior 
and intermediate departments were well 
organized. For these two groups the 
ages of eight to twelve (grammar 
grades through the sixth) and thirteen to 
fourteen (seventh and eighth grades) ob- 
tained respectively and approximately. 
But the Senior B. Y. was composed of 
high-school and’ college students, and 
young married people—every person 
other® than those in grammar school. 
While these several groups got along 
well together, the older ones taking the 
responsibility of the devotional life and 
the younger ones the social life, the best 
training was not possible. In spite of 
the need, we were unable to make any 
change because of inadequate room in 
the church building. 

Our new church was completed about 
the first of February, and then was the 
opportune time. On the first Sunday 
night in the new building all those who 
were not in high school or closely allied 
with that group left the society and or- 
ganized another union. The younger 
ones called themselves the Hi B. Y. and 
the older group the Senior B. Y. P. U. 

Since the division both groups are 
growing and prospering. More intensive 
training is being done. More young 
people are being afforded an opportunity 
for development. Now there are thirty 
in the Senior and fifty-five in the Hi 
B. Y. while before there were about 
seventy-five in the one union. 

The membership of the two societies is 
no more closely related, except for in- 


dividual personal friendships, than the 
junior and intermediate, or the inter- 
mediate and Hi B. Y, societies. They 
are distinct social groups. Of course, a! 
the societies are related to a certain de 
gree in the carrying out of their activities 
in that they all adopt and help put over 
a unihed program of activities for the 
whole church year, and they all use the 
same devotional topics. 

[ might add that all departments of 
our B. Y. P. U. are active. —Margare: 
Wickliffe, Pres. Hi B. Y. 


Query and Comment 

How would a group go about organiz- 
ing themselves for the Christian Life 
Program? 

Have the president secure a copy of 
the Senior Work Manual and follow the 
suggestions on pages 14 and 15. Fifteen 
Cents: sentto. the Boy Yo. Pecl of As 
Headquarters, 143 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, will bring a manual by return mail. 

* x 

Can the Christian Life Program be 
put on successfully in a small society? 

Yes. See the discussion under “A 
Measure. of Satisfaction,” page. 41 of the 
Senior Work Manual. 

* * * 


Some of the “Suggested Activities” of 
the Christian Life Program are rather 
indefinite.. How may we know just what 
a society is expected to do; for example, 
as to the seeking of others by “a definite 
group effort?” 

Each group may plan for itself the 
details of the different “suggested activ- 
ities.” Local conditions will have to be 
taken into consideration. However a 
reading of pages 16-34 of the Work 
Manual will provide suggestions as to 
how to meet the interest and need of. al- 
most any group. 

* ¢ x 


Will the themes of the Christian Life 
Program be treated in “Young People’s 
Service?” 


Yes, the senior and intermediate topics 
of the Christian. Life Program will be 
treated in Service and the discussion of 
the junior topics may be had in leaflet 
form from the Publication Society. Help 
on the senior topics will also be found in 
Young People, the senior . department 
Sunday-school paper published by the 
American Baptist Publication . Society. 
Missions will also contain abundant help 
on missionary topics. See page 43 of 
the Senior Work Manual for a list of 
books on the.themes and activities of 
this new. Baptist young people’s program. 

N. B. Other questions regarding the 
Christian Life Program will be answered 
direct by. return mail when inquiries are 
accompanied by self-addressed, stamped en- 
velopes. ; ae: 
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The Chimney Corner 


A Hallowe’en Party 

A FEW vears ago there was a Hal- 

lowe’en party in my house which 
was such fun that possibly your Sunday- 
school class may care to try it too. We 
played four games with new and un- 
usual names, then later we had four 
“toasts” after our refreshments, and the 
four toasts had the same names as the 
four games. 

When the guests arrived each was 
handed a small yellow cardboard pump- 
kin with four pieces of white paper at- 
tached at the stem of the pumpkin. This 
is not nearly so complicated as it may 
sound, for it is possible to cut out two 
pumpkins and eight slips of paper at one 
cutting, thus saving time and also keep- 
ing the four paper backs the same size 
as the yellow cardboard fronts. The 
little knob-like stems that project from 
the tops of the pumpkins may be colored 
green, and it is these knobs that are to 
be pasted to one another. Cut two tri- 
angular eyes, a triangular nose, and a 
larger slit, half-moon-shape, for the 
mouth. Inside the left eye (that is, on 
the white paper beneath the triangular 
cut) write “Eye Spy!” inside the right 
eye “All in Your Eye!” Inside the tri- 
angular nose space write: “Your Nose 
Knows.” Inside the mouth: “Saying So!” 

The four games called by these names 
were lots of fun, and were played as 
follows: (The group of us had been 
studying various missionary books and 
subjects, so that the games were based 
on these.) 

“Eve Spy!’—We were all sent into an- 
other room to walk around a table. On 
this table were dozens of missionary ob- 
jects, and we were supposed to look with 
all our eyes as we walked once around 
it, then went back into the other room 
to write down what we remembered. The 
person with the best list received five 
beans! The objects on the table were 
such things as Indian tepee, Indian doll, 
American flag, Chinese flag, chopsticks, 
Chinese pagoda, Chinese idol, negro log 
cabin, picture of Aunt Jemima (from the 
pan cake flour advertisement), picture of 
old negro man (cream-of-wheat advertise- 
ment), Alaskan totem pole, picture Eski- 
mo boy (Cliquot club ginger ale adver- 
tisement), toy elephant, map of India, 
toy palm tree, Japanese fan, and so on. 
_ “All in Your Eye”—We had been hav- 
ing a number of missionary stories, and 
in this time each person received a large 
oval piece of cardboard with a big blue 
circle in the center, and lovely curling 
lashes around the edges—an eye, of 
course! We were asked to close our 
eyes, think of one of the stories, then 
draw a picture of the principal scene 
in this story. The eyes were then num- 
bered and hung up around: the room. 
We all took our pumpkins, wrote a list 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


of numbers on the back of one of the 
slips of paper, then made a tour of the 
eye picture gallery, guessing what each 
scene represented. This was really hard 
work, for all of us had not been present 
to hear all the stories, and some of us 
were poor drawing artists. The person 
with the best list received five beans. 
“Your Nose Knows” was easier, for we 
were all blindfolded, then objects with a 
distinctive smell to them were brought 
around to each of us in turn. Some one 
who accompanied the passer leaned over 
as we whispered our guess as to the 
smell and wrote down on our pumpkin 
what this guess was. There were such 
things as tea from Japan, coffee from 


I shall Not Pass Again - 
This Way 


[Much worn, this poem was 
found in the desk of Mr. Daniel S. 
Ford, the proprietor and editor of 
the Youth’s Companion, after his 
death when his desk was cleared 
by loving hands. It explains much 
of Mr. Ford’s wide and generous 
benefactions. ] 


The bread that giveth strength I 
want to give; 

The water pure that bids the thirsty 
live; 

I want to help the fainting day by 
day; 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this 
way. 


I want to give the oil of joy for 
tears, 

The faith to conquer cruel doubts 
and fears. 

Beauty for ashes may I give al- 
way; 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this 
way. 


I want to give good measure run- 
ning o’er, 

And into angry hearts I want to 
pour 

The answer soft that turneth wrath 
away; 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this 
way. 


I want to give to others hope and 
faith; 

I want to do all that the Master 
saith; 

I want to live aright from day to 
day; ; 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this 
way. 


: 
Java, sandal wood from China, F 
from Mexico, sugar from Cuba, 04 
and lemons from California, Th} 
list received five beans. ( 

The last game “Saying So” w 
noisy for words! Each of us in tu: 
to give a missionary fact in sig) 
first, the others writing down whet 
thought we meant to say. I rem 
that somebody pointed through to} 
then pretended to act much ‘rill 
and fired off imaginary firecrackersy 
ing beautiful explosions with finge. 
a clucking tongue! But it was a 
to guess correctly what this sign lan 
might mean, so we changed the 
and each person said the bit of misi 
information while the rest of us $1 
eagerly. “Say it louder, please!’ 
all but drowned the informatiy, 
course, but made our ears all then 
eager to catch the words. We 4 
write down what we thought w 
heard, and the most correct list re 
five beans. 

I forgot to say that when we ca 
were each given an envelope wi 
beans. If we used the words “I/ 
or “mine” in our conversation wil 
one else we had to forfeit a bean) 
person to whom we said it! Tl 
with the greatest number of beans 
end of the games received a fing 
sionary story-book, and was trea 
the guest of honor when we had r! 
ments. It meant something to | 
guest of honor that day, with dows 
amount of ice cream, cake, rT 


" 


provided! 

Then came the “toasts.” It w_ 
quite like grown-up banquet toa 
each of us gave each of the toasts! 
“Eye Spy” we told the things | 
city which we thought could and | 
be remedied. For “All in Your E) 
each told the picture most vivid | 
pressed on us by the stories we ha 
hearing during the year. "Fou 
Knows” was very difficult to ple 
great fun! We each took the nant 
missionary hero well known to | 
cause we had studied about him — 
that year. There are twenty-six, 
in the alphabet, and would you i 
it? we spelled out those name: 
wriggling our noses, so many onl 
each letter—once for A, twice f 
three times for C, etc. We countet 
wriggle, wrote down its number, ant 
after all the wrigglings were ov 
figured out who the hero was. Of ul 
we had written in a column numbe 
to twenty-six with the letters ¢pf 
so that it was not such an impossib! 
to discover who 13—15—6—6—dll 
Moffat. . aa 

“Saying So” was a hymn anda 4 
before we said goodbye. We tho 
was such a nice Hallowe'en part! 
you might want one like it. f 
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iconsin News and Notes 
| By Rosert W. SHAW 

‘Some Milwaukee Doings 

‘ave been busy the last few weeks 
lig several new pastors and work- 
itheir fields. Early in September 
le a welcome to Rev. E. G. Mintz 
|; bride, who came to the Grace 
jin the summer. Mr. Mintz enters 
; the most promising fields in the 
,d no doubt the work will develop 
his leadership as did the work 
<osh where he served for several 
jefore coming to Milwaukee. 

Dect. 10 two other receptions were 
‘One of these was for Rev. and 
(. H. Fahringer, of the Under- 
iMemorial church in Wauwatosa, 
( the residential suburbs of Mil- 
;. This church has had a great 
i, and several notable pastorates. 
jant has recently been modernized 
{quate Sunday-school work and it 
on a school of week-day instruc- 
(he field is inviting, and no doubt 
( work will be carried on there 
the leadership of the new pastor. 
phe same evening a reception was 
© Rev. and Mrs. G. M. King who 
yw in charge of the South Side 
jin center. This is located in the 
ith Baptist church, and ‘is in the 
\f Milwaukee’s most cosmopolitan 
fion. Several years ago a survey 
| twenty-four nationalities within 
ighborhood. Milwaukee at that 
ad thirty-two nationalities. Mr. 
ported on that evening that six- 
itionalities were being served. Mr. 
is. King have already won their 
lo the hearts of the people of the 
} 

ars in the Milwaukee Association 
et. 1 the writer began his sixth 
| service with the South Baptist 
(of this city. During these years 
tk has prospered. The Sunday- 
enrolment has more than doubled 
‘riving young people’s society has 
“ganized; 131 persons have been 
‘1 into the ‘membership of the 
_ of whom seventy-five have come 
‘ism. The first unit of the new 
s has been erected and the work 
' established in the new field to 
he church moved a year and a 
(0. 

‘€ associational gathering held at 
‘rth Avenue Baptist church the 
save a survey of the workin the 
jion’ covering the five years. Dur- 
‘t time a- number of important 
We taken place. Among them 
'¢ New World Movement, the en- 
‘ent of the Northern Baptist Con- 
| the enlarging of the work of the 
‘xee Baptist Union, the reorgani- 
of the association, the establish- 
| the Christian center, and the or- 
on of the Woodlawn church. 

/€ way of material improvements 


| 
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Among Ourselves 


the Immanual, South and Woodlawn 
churches have new buildings, and a new 
building has been purchased for the Cal- 
vary church, a negro congregation. Bay 
View, Garfield Avenue and Waukesha 
have provided homes for their ministers, 
and the home for the state superintendent 
and the pastor of the Christ Polish 
church has been provided by the state 
convention. 

Bay View, North Avenue, Wauwatosa, 
Big Bend, West Allis and others have 
made substantial improvements on their 
buildings, and the Grace church has in- 
stalled a pipe organ. 

During this time thirty-eight pastors 
have served in the association, only two 
of them serving a longer time than the 
writer. The amount of money paid for 
missions has increased from $555 per 
church prior to the New World Move- 
ment, to over $1700 during the period 
of that movement. 

The Sunday-school enrolment has gone 
from 2982 to 4028. Five churches re- 
port a loss in Sunday-school enrolment 
which amounts to seventeen, and four- 
teen churches report a gain amounting to 
1063. 

But in the matter of church member- 
ship the figures are not so attractive. The 
resident membership has increased from 
3389 to 3469, a gain of eighty.or sixteen 
per year. Seven churches report a loss 
of 278 members, and twelve churches re- 
port a gain of 358. Several churches 
have reported substantial gains by letter. 
The outstanding fact is that the Christ 
Polish church, which is a mission church 
among the Polish people, reports a gain 
of forty-four members, and sixty-one 
baptisms. This is a real piece of work. 
Other churches reporting large additions 
by baptisms are Immanual, 103, Wauke- 
sha, 105, South, 74. These figures are 
for the year ending April 30. 

What will the next five years show? 

Evangelism 

Under the direction of Rev. A. T. 
Erickson the interest in evangelism is 
slowing rising. Many churches are plan- 
ning for meetings this year and many 
are asking for pastoral assistance. A 
conviction is gradually coming to many 
of the churches that it is not sufficient 
to win merely the Sunday-school pupils, 
but that an. effort must be made to win 
the adults of the parish. It is confidently 
expected that this will be the best year 


Comrades 
R. MEANT-TO has a comrade 
And his name is Didn’t Do; 
Have you ever chanced to meet them? 
Did they ever call on you? 


These two fellows live together 
In the house of Never-win 
And I’m told that it is haunted 
By the ghost of Might-Have-Been. 
~-Calendar. Third Church, St. Louis. 


in evangelism in Wisconsin for many 
years. Milwaukee churches are planning 
for this work in a cooperative way. 


Retire from Active Mission- 
ary Service 


Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Scott, missionaries 
of the Foreign Society in Japan for many 
years, are retiring from active service 
and are on their way to Constantinople 
where they will spend about one year 
with their son who is a professor at 
Robert College. Fellow-workers in 
Japan and friends in this country regret 
that these two, who have done so much 
to spread the gospel message through 
Japan, must now cease their active mis- 
sionary service. 

Since Mr. Scott first sailed for the 
foreign field thirty-two years ago he 
has seen sweeping changes in the island 
empire, in fact it may truthfully be said 
that he has lived in Japan during one 
of the most interesting and transform- 
ing periods of its history. He has been 
stationed all these years at Osaka, now 
the second largest city in Japan. When 
he first arrived, Osaka was a town with 
but twenty-two Baptist church-members. 
Treaties with the foreign powers were 
not yet completed, strong anti-foreign 
feeling was evident and officials were 
very strict with foreigners. The mis- 
sionaries were obliged to do a certain 
amount of school work in order to se- 
cure and hold their residence passports. 
Passports to travel away from treaty 
ports were hard to obtain. For a time 
Mr. Scott was one of the few mission- 
aries to live off the foreign conces- 
sion. 

From the first he loved the land and 
the people and was eager to lead them 
to Christ, but under existing conditions 
work was difficult and discouraging, Ad- 
vance was slow. Within a few years 
great changes took place. Mr. Scott 
witnessed at first-hand Japan’s remark- 
able development in material civilization 
and the recognition accorded it by Chris- 
tian nations. Gradually the reaction 
against foreign influence moderated and 
the intense prejudice against the for- 
eigner and Christianity passed away. 
Osaka, naturally the commercial center, 
grew by leaps and bounds, becoming 
the commercial metropolis of the whole 
empire and a center of trade for the 
whole Orient. It was a challenging field 
for the Christian missionary and Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott answered the challenge with 
every resource at their command, giving 
all their time and strength to win the 
people to Christ. 

The hundreds of men and women who 
poured into the city every year to at- 
tend the schools and work in the banks, 
offices, stores and factories, presented 
tremendous problems and great oppor- 
tunities. Mr. and Mrs. Scott were quick 


to see the new opening for the mis- 
sionary. When they were in America 
in 1920 they had some “better health” 
nosters translated into Japanese and with 
these Mrs. Scott went with the story of 
Christ’s love into city day nurseries and 
many other places. Calls soon came for 
talks at meetings of teachers, mothers, 
nurses and students. Large numbers at- 
tended. In a short time Mrs, Scott 
had become in a real way adviser to 
leading physicians, nurses, teachers, city 
officials and school officers. One man 
said, explaining the reason for the eager- 
ness to hear her speak: “You have the 
spirit of Christ and with it practical ideas 
and there is where we Japanese are 
lacking.” Upon invitation Mrs. Scott 
addressed large numbers in Kyoto, 
Tokyo and other places. Heér health 
addresses opened the way for the gospel 
story to which people listened carefully 
and reverently. 

Thus Mr. and Mrs. Scott through evan- 
gelistic and social work have made a 
definite impress upon the life of .Japan, 
leading many to Christ, and their years 
of service have been blessed with far- 


reaching results for the Master. 


News from Pennsylvania 
By E. H. STEVENS 

The ninety-second meeting of the 
Monongahela Baptist Association met 
with the Mount Moriah church in Smith- 
field, Oct. 6-8. The weather was ideal 
and the hospitality superb. It was re- 
ported that the registration of delegates 
was the largest in the history of the 
association. 

It may be of interest to churches in 
the West to know that the Mount Moriah 
church was organized the year after the 
American Revolution and was. going 
strong when George Washington was 
president of the United States. It has 
never ceased to “carry on” for Jesus 
Christ. Mr. R. S. Burchinal, in his ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates pre- 


Want Ads 


The rate for space in this column is 6 
cents per word. Minimum space ten words. 
Send cash with order. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has mod- 
ern, quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
with cafe adjacent, and garage on premises. 
Near the White House. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. For folder, free map and guide 
to Washington, address 1912 Gee St. 
Northwest. 


Kenilworth Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., desires to procure pews for its room 
for worship. Any church having pews for 
sale please communicate with the pastor, 
Rev. Elbert W. Van Aken, 2409 Avenue G, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ Church Collection Envelopes special offer 
for October, duplex white, 9 cts. per carton. 
he a a Envelope Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


The Original Modern Language Version 


The Twentieth CenturyNew Testament 


has noequal. Ask for it at any Bookseller’s, $128 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


sented an old fashioned sheep-skin bound, 
well-preserved book of the records cover- 
ing the years from 1784 to 1811. Some 
of us have a notion that our -fathers 
were a far better run of folks than their 
children of today. These old records 
don’t show it. For example, they had 
their doctrinal disputes, and there are 
many instances of church discipline re- 
corded. Two months after organiza- 
tion one man was severely dealt with on 
account of conduct unbecoming a church 
member. A dear good sister was 
brought before the church for drunken- 
ness. Her defense was that she was 
ill, and had taken a little rum for medi- 
cine, and probably had taken an over- 
dose. Our fathers were a good deal 
like us even in their excuses. 

State Director W. G. Russell presented 
the present situation of financial needs, 
and made a lasting impression that the 
question was not so much a financial 
one as the “right attitude of mind” to- 
ward all our missionary and educational 
projects. We doubt if Brother Russell 
ever spoke better than he did the day 
he delivered this address. 


Dr. J. R. Wood of Bucknell University 
told about the educational idea in the 
Christian religion, and asked for a mil- 
lion dollars for the growing needs of 
Bucknell. Dr. Lena Benjamin delivered 
three addresses on mission work in 
South India. She made every one who 
had given to missions glad that money 
invested in medical missions was wise- 
ly spent in ministering to the very needy 
in her field of labor. Rev. James S. 
Jewell told the association that the Bap- 
tist orphanage and home is in desperate 
want of a new building for the housing 
of little children. Rev. John W. Elliott 
presented the claims of the young folks, 
the winning and training of them to 
Christian service. Space forbids report- 
ing what the local ministers and lay- 
men did, but they had no disposition to 
entangle the moderator in disputes, and 
there was no scrapping over doctrines. 
All the business of the association was 
done in peace and with dispatch. 


One most remarkable letter came in 
from a church that had been pastorless 
the past year. They shad raised no 
money through the church. The Sun- 
day school had given nothing. The 
young folks raised $10, and some one 
gave two more—‘otal $12 for local ex- 
penses. They went to work them- 
selves, put on a great revival, and 
reported forty-three baptisms. These 
converts cost them less than 30 cents 
each. It cost some of our churches over 
$500 to get one new convert. It made 
us wonder if any church could not, 
through prayer and church attendance, 
exceed ali expectations in spiritual re- 
sults if it really tried. This church, pas- 
torless many months recently, has now 
joined with another in like condition, and 
called a fine young minister to take 
charge of affairs. 

Deacon H. D. Shearer of the Con- 
nellsville church led the singing at the 
Praise service Tuesday night. The young 
folks came with horns, drums, stringed 
instruments, and these together with the 


THE BAP! 

| 
pipe organ, piano, choir of local ¢, 
and delegates, directed by Mr, %& 
thrilled the congregation and ey¢} 
sang the praises of Jesus and hil 
dom. Some said there was ney. 
thing like it in Smithfield. Or}, 
ister, now retired, once pastor f 
church where this program was it 
said the next morning, “I neve 
the like. I could hardly keep frog 
ing to the Lord. And then ti 
that when I was pastor years a} 
tried to install a pipe organ, son! 
Christians would not have jt | 
it looked like worshiping the Lo! 
machinery.” Another aged min| 
Jesus, also retired, said, “Brethr}j 
lived long enough to ride in eve 
from an ox-cart to a modern fly! 
chine. I know the slow pace [ 
over the wilds of these mountail) 
I have’ been above the clouds 
as fast as two miles a mintte, ff 
the name of reason should we oo 
to make advances in methods of 
the Lord’s work in our churches! 


Dr. J. E. Darby is the new pio 
the Mount Moriah church. Wi 
gratulate both church and pasto’ | 
next meeting will be held with t/} 
woods church. i" 


District of Columb} 
By Henry W. O. MILLING 


There has been unusual exciteen 
Washington all the fall. The {ti 
political canyass creates more fT 
of a stir now and again, thougfl 
is not nearly so much of this ase 
outside of Washington might thik: 
national capital is rather far 1m 
from the usual excitement foundt 
states. Our commotion comes {1 
nection with the inauguration, 
been favored with a succession 
ventions lately. The National i 
tion Association has been he} 
druggists of the nation have vie 
but the greatest convention 7 
National Holy Name Associatid) 
society brought here some of _ 
est dignitaries of the ‘Catholici 
On the closing day of the cor 
they had a parade which was par! 
in by over 105,000 people and wh 
reviewed by President Coolidge, ! 
O’Connell and a host of both 
clerical Catholic leaders. The 18 
vision of our army in the Wol 
held a reunion recently and } 
a splendid monument in front) 
State, War and Navy Building. 
veiling was accompanied by anf 
sive parade of the surviving 1% 
of the division. | 

The most exciting incident 1 
ington life has been the winnin 
American League pennant by th” 
ington Baseball Club. And sin 
in connection with the world set) 
business is being done in 
the whole city being given up 1 
ing the games or waiting for of 
reading the newspaper reports 7 
games and in listening to the el 
tions of the fans, one discov? 
the baseball world has a languai¢ 
own, and unless one is school! " 
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-¢ the impression of being in a 
nand. It is a good thing that 
susiness can be tempered with 
ij It tends to balance life for 
| and makes living a little less 
ni me. 

dc pastors are home from vaca- 
41 the work of our churches is 
-l4 a serious and determined as- 
‘tyere is an atmosphere of Op- 
niad a spirit of determination that 
s}ell for our work in the coming 
'§ The Grace church and the Fifth 
i)re already engaged in special 
41, and other churches are mak- 
4; of a similar sort. Ambitious 
ons are being made for the 
liieeting of the Columbia Asso- 
1 hich will take place Nov. 17-20. 
s4tist women have begun a most 
| campaign for missions, having 
held a three days’ school under 
s\-ing leadership of Mrs. Farmer. 
(1 rally was held with the Pet- 
jurch on Monday, Oct. 6, and 
sihe speakers on that occasion 
f. H. H. Skerrett, president of 
{1 Woman’s Home and Foreign 
ry Society of the Atlantic Dis- 


| A. Agar, head of the depart- 
( stewardship and church effi- 
1a the Northern Baptist Con- 
twas in Washington for a few 
Wiing conferences at the _ Imman- 
uh, and closing on Sunday, Oct. 
Ta school for leaders. 
)nusually interesting events have 
é in our Baptist life this fall. 
1 Mrs. F. W. Johnson celebrated 
fieth anniversary of their mar- 
\he church tendered them a re- 
nvhich was largely attended and 
diy an enthusiastic spirit of good- 
Ijring the evening a presentation 
We of a beautiful Seth Thomas 
lock with chimes. In addition, 
or received a beautiful watch- 
n his wife was presented with 
{4 bouquet of roses. On Oct. 
lid Mrs. W. S. Abernethy cele- 
ne twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Wtriage with an “at home” at 
ih. An interesting program was 
@ one of the features being an 
W;ong in honor of Dr. Abernethy, 
) the leader of the Foundry 
¢t church choir. Prof. L. D. 
jthe Bliss Electrical School read 
100k clipping from a Chicago 
ur Of a quarter of a century ago 
dig the matrimonial venture of 
i Mrs. Abernethy. They were 
(n Chicago, Oct. 6, 1899. Dean 
1A. Wilbur of George Washing- 
lversity, on behalf of the mem- 
the church and friends of the 
jresented them with what he 
I. “set of flat silver’—100 new 
i. On the preceding Sun- 
members of the Burrall class, 
{ Mrs. Abernethy is the teacher, 
/Orated this anniversary event in 
| Way. Dr. Abernethy was in- 
;meéet with the class and he and 
Were asked to stand side by 
He platform end of the center 
| €n twenty-five young ladies 


fin white, each carrying an 


American Beauty rose, walked down the 


aisle and deposited the roses in a basket 
Then taking their positions and forming 
an archway, two other young ladies bear- 
ing a white cushion passed down the 
aisle and placed the cushion between 
Dr. and Mrs. Abernethy, when it was 
discovered that in the center of it was 
a class-pin studded with diamonds. 


Dr. M. C. Mason Celebrates 
Fifty Years of Missionary 
Service 
On Sept. 19, 1924, Dr. M. C.. Mason 
completed fifty years of service as a mis- 
sionary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. He has been in Amer- 
ica since the first of August and at 
present is living in one of the homes for 

missionaries at Ventnor, N. J. 

The story of Dr. Mason’s half a cen- 
tury of service is an inspiring one. Al- 
though he had been told by a physician 
that he would not live three years in 
Assam, he sailed for that very country 
back in 1874—to work among the wild, 
barbarous Garos who were at that time 
considered the most bloodthristy of ali 
the peoples of India. At first he and his 
colleague, Rev. E. G. Phillips, were 
located ten miles from the edge of Garo 
land within which no one entered un- 
guarded. After a few months they de- 
cided to make Tura their headquarters 
and, selecting a site for a compound, 
they began plans for buildings. 

Those were pioneer days and in a very 
real sense Mr. Mason and Mr. Phillips 
were pioneer missionaries. As Mr. Ma- 
son wrote: “We had before us the task, 
not only of preaching the gospel, but of 
taming the inhabitants so to speak, of 
bringing them to cease their fear and to 
regard us as mien and friends. of putting 
their language into a printed form, of 
persuading them to learn to read, and 
of supplying them with reading matter.” 
During the years that have followed Mr. 
Mason has seen the Garo work grow 
until now there are over 9,000 church 
members and 100 schools. 

One of his most valuable contributions 
has been his translation work. For the 
last seven years he has devoted himself 
almost entirely to this work. Not only 
has he continued the monthly Garo 
periodical into its forty-fourth year and 
added ten school books to the literature 
of the Garos but, most important of all, 
he has, with the help of Mr. Phillips and 
Miss Bond, given the Garos the whole 
Bible with Scripture references in their 
own tongue. The endless details of the 
printing and proof reading alone formed 
a prodigious task. Now the Scriptures 
completed are being eagerly sought by 
the Garo Christians. 

In 1906 Colgate University, his Alma 
Mater, honored Dr. Mason by conferring 
upon him the degree of D.D. In 1919 
the Government of India conferred upon 
him the Delhi Burbar Medal. The Garo 
Christians showed their appreciation of 
his service by giving him a Gold Medal. 

Dr. Mason’s oldest son has been a 
missionary of the Foreign Society. His 
oldest daughter is Mrs. A. G. Adams of 
Kiatingfu, West China. Another daugh- 


ter is a teacher in the Woman’s Chris 


tian College at Madras 


The South Dakota Convention 
By Rocer J, Lioyp 

Under smiling skies and with summer- 
like temperature the Baptists of South 
Dakota gathered in the beautiful city of 
Madison for their annual meeting. Pas- 
tor Fred White and his corps of able as- 
sistants had prepared well for their com 
ing guests, and were constantly on the 
al to make any contribution that would 
to the comfort of delegates and visi 

Business men and citizens general 
anxious that 
visit be one of pleasure and profit. The 
downtown section was gaily decorated 
with flags of uniform size, which system 


ert 
ad¢ 

LOFS; 
ly were 


exceedingly our 


of decorating has been adopted in many 
western cities. This uniformity has been 
sponsored by the American Legion. 

The annual meeting of the board of 
managers was held on Tuesday during 
which time a large volume of business 
was transacted, thus allowing board 
members to enjoy the convention sessions 
without interruption. 

The Ministerial Union held its session 
on Wednesday with President N. L. 
Haney presiding. A helpful program was 
carried out, beginning with an exposition 
of the parable of the sower, by Rey. Hal 
P. Fudge. The annual sermon was 
preached by Rev. John W. Wynn “the 
prairie parson,” friend of Indians, cow- 
boys and ranchers on the western plains 
of our great state. The day terminated 
with the examination and ordination of 
Brother W. J. Weinands pastor of our 
church at Elkton. Brother Weinands 
comes to us from the Evangelical de- 
Dr, S: P. Shaw acted as 
moderator of the ordaining council, while 
the writer acted as clerk and preached 
the ordination sermon. Other parts were 
taken by Rev. A. A. Holmes, Rev. Hal 
P. Fudge, Rev. Frederic Donovan and 
Rev. L. L. Mann. 

Thursday morning saw the opening 
of the convention proper with the Hon. 
Joseph Swensen, president of the con- 
vention, presiding. Each session of the 
convention was opened with the ex- 
position of one of the parables of Jesus. 


nomination. 
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The Prophets in the 
Light of To-Day 
By JOHN GODFREY HILL 


This book brings out the grandeur 
of the old Hebrew prophets and their 
message for our own time. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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Third 


Modern Religious citi: 
Cults and Movements 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says: **What we have 

been looking for.., Dr. Atkins has gone deeper 
down, discovering the roots a:id reasons for all this 
‘groping after a new religious technique.’’ $2.60 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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These expositions were a departure from 
the usual stereotyped devotional service 
and were enjoyed by all. The election 
of officers saw the placing of Brother 


Christmas 


Candies |. 
FOR CHURCHES 


Delicious sweets from the big LOFT sun-lit candy 
kitchens for your Christmas Festival! 1027 vari- 
eties to suit every taste and purse from inexpensive 
hard candies to the most luscious of creamy con- 
fections. 


Purity Guaranteed 


For 50 years LOFT has set the highest standard 
for purity and quality. Millions have learned by 
actual experience that only the finest ingredients 
go into LOFT’S famous candies. 


Lowest Prices 


Send for our Christmasfolder and you will be amazed 
at the low cost of these popular New York sweets! 


LOFT grants 30 days open 
30 Days credit to all church societies 


and organizations. No red 


to Pay 4 cape No delay. 24-hour 
Write Us At Once 


Don’t wait until the Holidays 
are here. Send for LOFT’S 
prices now! Save money and 

mee get better candy. 

- : 

400 Broome St., Dept. 348, New York 


Messengers Scripture 


TEXT CALENDARS 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 

Your Church can use from $50 to 

$500. Any. live organization in your 

Church can quickly and easily raise 

it selling Messenger’s 1925 Seript- | 

ure Text Calendars. Churches the . 

country over have been doing it for ! 

years—so can you. Over 3,000,000 i 

Calendars sold last year. = =a, er 
THIS CHURCH NEEDED MOR 
“Enclosed find draft in payment for Calendars, 
Send me another order blank as I want to order 
some more, Thisis certainly helpfulto a Church 
desiring to raise money.”—Signed V, H., Illinois 

Pian Endorsed by Ministers 

Ministers everywhere endorse our successful plan as a 

dignified method of raising money for the Church. 

Write nearest Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. Today for plan 

and prices on Messenger’s 1925 Scripture Text Calendars. 

For 12 Years Produced by 
MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
314-324 West Superior Street Chicago, Wlinois 


Ministers, Churches, Lodges 
and Men of all Professions— 


200 si tnctns 92 


Printed to Your Copy 


Professional style on Good Watermarked 
Bond Paper, full size. (If half-size is pre- 
ferred, we give 300 sheets.) Samples sent 
on request. Write plain copy, limit four 
printed lines. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence, any Indianapolis bank. 


The Leader Printing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NERVE POWER 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 
q: book of simplified common-sense on the ‘ 


American comp.aiut."? Introducti n by Hon. 
M enzie Kin 
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J. M. Coon at the helm of our convention 
affairs. President Coon is one of our 
leading layman and a son of Rev. R. R. 
Coon of Nebraska. 

A debate participated in by a group 
of the brethren provoked considerable 
discussion. The question was: Resolved, 
that each church annually publish a list 
of its members with the amount each has 
contributed during the year to current 
expenses and missions. 

Dr. A. C. Hageman was on hand to tell 
of the work being done by the North- 
western Baptist Hospital Association. 

Thursday evening was state convention 
night when Dr. Shaw read his annual 
report and conducted a field review. On 
Friday morning we listened with interest 
to Judge F. W. Freeman of Denver on 
the denominational outlook. Would that 
we had more laymen who would be will- 
ing to give of their time and energy to 
further the work of the kingdom. The 
banquet on Friday evening was a feast 
of food, song and jest and is our out- 
standing social event of the year. The 
program Saturday and Sunday included 
among others, Mrs. H. E. Goodman, 
Miss Edna Umstott, Dr. P. W. Crannell, 
Dr. G. A. Huntley and President F. G. 
3oughton of Sioux Falls College. 


Personals 


Rev. W. «A. WISSINGER has accepted a 
hearty call to the church at Brownsville, 
Pa., and takes up his work there at once. 
He was pastor there eight years ago. 

Miss ELLEN H. DANIELS, pastor’s assis- 
tant at the First Baptist church, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has resigned to enter Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Wuen Rev. Rurus’ KEYSER, associate 
pastor of the First church, Los Angeles, re- 
turned from his vacation the church pre- 
sented him with a new Nash car. 

THe First CHurcH, Waltham, Mass., 
Rey. A. A. Rideout pastor, has thoroughly 
renovated its house of worship during the 
past summer, at a cost of $30,000. 

Rev. F. C. Wuitney of Yakima, Wash., 
recently lost his wife by death. 


SINGING EVANGELIST Wm. S._ DIxon,, 


Wheaton, IIl., lead the music in the Bible 
Conterence at Ocean City, N. J., recently. 
Following that he preached as supply dur- 
ing the pastor’s absence in his home 
church pulpit, the First church of Wheaton, 
and also at Freeport, Ill. He is now in 
campaign at Clarksville, Ark. 

Rev. G. D. FeacaN, former pastor of 
Tabernacle Baptist church, Macon, Ga., has 
accepted the call to the First church, Low- 
ell, Mass., and begins his duties Nov. 1. 

Rev. Davin M. Lockrow, who recently 
resigned from the work at Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, is under appointment with the 
First Baptist church, Waltham, Mass., for 
evangelistic meetings to begin Oct. 19, and 
with the Broadway Baptist church, Cam- 
bridge, for similar meetings to be held in 
November. 

AFTER HOLDING SERVICES for four years in 
the chapel of the Baptist Church Orphan- 
age, the Angora Baptist church, Philadel- 
phia, Rev. H. F. Parkinson pastor, on Sep- 
tember 21 dedicated the new foundation of 
its own church, two preachers being present 
from Crozer Theological Seminary. 

Rev. Albert H. Gage began his pas- 
torate with the First church of Brattles- 
boro, Vt., Oct. 1. This is one “of the 
fine New England churches with a mem- 
bership of 700. 

Rev. A. Z. Myers is closing a five- 


THE Baw q 
year pastorate with the Holme) 
church, Philadelphia, to accept a gj 
the South Chester church of the 

city where he will begin work Nov! 


Folks, Facts and Opinic 


(Continued from page 924) | 

The tithing evangelists, Rev, and) 
A. T. Robinson, after a vacation 

in motoring from Indianapolis to B 
Columbia and back are ready fo, 

other strenuous season of work Witt 

churches. i 


Pastors who want to buy a ster 
con at very reasonable figures a 
opportunity to do so through Har 
Myers, 276 Fifth Av., New York. 

number of stereopticons for sale} 
low price is limited. For prices an 
scription of the machines write t¢ 
Myers at the above address. 


Prohibition has greatly helped }| 
owning in Des Moines, Iowa, acc 
to the Chamber of Commerce of 
city. Twenty years ago Des Moine 
eighty-six saloons, 1,630 renting hi 
and 1,466 home owners, the report) 
Today, without saloons, the city 
1,574 renting houses and 4,872 « 
homes. Building and loan associ 
and town mortgage companies stat! 
their small house sales have tripled 
prohibition became effective. 

The Attitudes and Needs of 
People Respecting Current Life ' 
lems—What are they? Do the 4 
people know? The Denver convili 


j 
y 


Sent Fort! 


By W. E. TILROE © 


Professor of Historical and Pastoral Theo 
Maclay School of Religion ‘a 
University of Southern California | 


@_ This is a book for Preachis 
about Preaching and it is fl 
of ripe wisdom. : 


@ “It is unconventional in st+ 
jects, thought and style al 
is packed with original and st» 
gestive views and visions. | 
will freshen up any Preacher.’ 

—Presbyterian Magazin’ 


@ “This book is _ differe: 
There are no marks of the cc? 
ventional about its diction, the? 
is nothing stereotyped about } 
style. It is a book to be studit) 
to be lived.’’—Zion’s Herald. | 


, 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid 
————= AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS =™ 


THE ABINGDON PRES! 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO h 

BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANC 

DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, 
Order from the nearest Address 


Jor 26, 1924 


(B. Y. P. U. of A. resolved to find 
‘in the commission called for by 
vention, President Mark F. San- 
‘as named Mrs. Mabel Benjamin 
ji} of Chicago, chairman, who for 
' three years has been an active 
meetne. Chicago 8. Y. P. U.; 
Ee Burris of St. Louis, Mo., pres- 


AS 


a 


fame ot, Louis B. Y. P. U.; E. 
¢ Rose of Los Angeles, Calif., 
dit of the Los Angeles B. Y. P. U.; 
iL. Nutley of Vancouver, B. C.,, 
fit of the Greater Vancouver B. Y. 
40. L. Raymer of Toronto, Ont., 
Toronto B. Y. P. U:; 


licit a half-dozen young people from his 
or her locality in an attempt to reach 
the conclusions of the young people of 
that respective section. The conclusions 
thus arrived at are to become the basis 
of the commission’s report to be made 
at the Indianapolis convention next July. 
No doubt members of this commission 
will welcome the suggestions and obser- 
vations of any interested in this matter. 


There has recently been organized at 
the North Shore church, Chicago, a Sun- 
day school for Chinese. There were 
sixteen young men present the first Sun- 
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On Oct. 6, Charles A. Bechter was or- 
dained into the gospel ministry at the 
Calvary church, Syracuse, N. Y. The 
sermon was preached by Dean Thomas 
Wearing of Colgate Seminary and the 
prayer of ordination was by Dr. Charles 

(Continued on page 941) 


——__ 


piace eee 
PRINCIPLES| 
of PREACHING 


jit of the : day. Mr. E. J. Myers is. the superin- ; 
lera L. Rice of Brooklyn, N, Y., tendent. There are four other such By Ozora S. Davis 
f of education in the Baptist centers in Chicago— At Woodlawn, 


» and fornrer vice-president of the 
», U. of A.; and Elgin Smith of 
.gton, D. C., an active worker in 
Jumbia Federation of Baptist 
,People and a member of the 
jf Managers of the B. Y. P. U. of 
}study, survey and conference this 
sion is to attempt to discover the 
sn which young people seem to 
ily interested and their attitudes 
reds respecting the great human 
(ships of the day such as war, 
\dustry and government, interna- 
Jad national. It will be noted that 
(mission is sectionally represent- 
‘ence, convictions should be free 
-ovincialism. It is expected that 
ismber of the commission will so- 


Englewood, Immanuel and the Second. 
Rev. L. S. Chan, an ordained Baptist 
minister, is giving his full time to Bap- 
tist Chinese work in the city. 


For Teacher-Training Classes 


Adult Bible Classes or Private Study 


SE LL’ Ss Bible Study 


Text-Books 


A QUARTER OF A MILLION IN USE 

Sust Out! No. 11. Studies of Old Testament Character 
1, Supplementary BibleStudies 6, B. S. in Life of St. Paul 
2. Bible Studies by Books 7. B. S. in Christian Life 
3. Bible Studies by Periods 8. B. S. in Early Church 
4. Bible Studies by Doctrine 9. B. S. in Vital Questions 
5. B.S. in Life of Christ 10. B. S. in the Four Gospels 

{2 Send for Circular showing how to use them, WE} 

Each, cloth, 75c.; paper A0e. 

F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


President of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


A new book for the student and the 
preacher who wants to learn how to 
write effective sermons. In this vol- 
ume Dr. Davis offers eight famous 
examples to illustrate the principles 
and methods of preparation which he 
believes will help to accomplish the 
results sought. s 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60 
The University of Chicago Press 


5752 Ellis Avenue Chicago, III. 
ee eee ee ee | 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation of the Northern Baptist Convention 
Financial Needs from May 1, 1924 to April 30, 1925 


f 
Mproveotwma tinea DUC EEES) LOM 1 O24=20 sab dee« ne oF coe eie ele clele cleus Sane wc cn iAeCURET sisi tees $8,996,690 
yan estimated income from invested funds, legacies and matured annuities....... 2,296,690 

( Balincomtombessecured from donation: SOUTCES....: <0. dsc cscs sieved vdmenedivea es $6,700,000 

} 

1 2 3 4 

State Apportionments in Amount due Amount paid Amount Unpaid 
| State $6,700,000. by Sep. 15th to Sep. 15th to Sep. 15th**# 
Ro Sieve cc le cducccces $ 75,000.00 $ 28,125.00 $ 17,256.18 $ 10,868.82 
nn 18,300.00 6,862.50 4,042.78 2,819.72 
See a 2,711 00 1,016.64 557.51 459.18 
a pa a a ... 830,756.00 124,033.50 62,563.20 61,470 30 
SC oc. ese ass + ccee cc. be ue. 9,000.00 3,375.00 1,507.70 1,867.30 
Ic a ec ecw ll ceva 132.844.00 49,816.49 21,540.21 28,276.28 
ME wk oo ete ew eee eel. 233.511.00 87,566.63 37,686.08 19,880.55 
IS Eee Se hie), 1 8 38900 1.270.89 490.35 780 54 
asses cee cake 94,211.00 35,329 13 13,261.55 22.067.58 
HI ss tebe ee, 7,320 00 2,745.00 1,025.28 1,719.72 
En 43,920.00 16,470.00 6,110.08 10.359 92 
7 761,822.00 285,683.26 103,593.65 182,179.61 
So. eek. oc cccc cies, 75,233.00 28,212.39 9,768.09 18,444.80 
Meche welt vsecccceoceccle. 90.144.00 33,304.00 11,670 61 22,182.39 
is i ok to alutiisie ition 71.167 60 26,687. 124.2! 7,563 32 
fone” eS Sn torte Os 161.311.00 60,491.61 20,423.52 40,068.09 
he ey cscs oo ces ee cee cc 398.300 00 149.362.51 50,168.56 99,193 95 
ee crs 670 000.06 251,249.99 $4,200.09 167 049.90 
a Soa 63,711.00 23,891.63 7,877.84 16,013 79 
TT 126,067.00 47,275.11 15,418.95 31 856.16 
| on ae aa 87.756.00 32,908.50 9,769.2 23,139.29 
INE 22.500.00 8,437.50 2,351.02 6.086 48 
se titi 17 080 00 6,404.99 1,704 62*? 4,700.37 
On naar 465.633 00 174,612.38 44,620.97# 129°981.41 
ae 170.122.00 63,795.78 16,264.36 47,531 42 
| i nen Ennnn ae 200,000.00 75,000.01 18 952.91 56,047.10 
ee ste 160,633.00 60,237.36 15.209.93 45.27.43 
NE ae ee 29,040.00 14,639.99 3,582.11 11.057.88 
|S ai 134.000 00 50,250.03 12,266 62* 37,983.39 
naa 498,511.00 186,941.61 45,468.00 141.478 61 
visetts “2S oS RS OV 675,000.00 253,125.00 56,420.12 196.704 88 
ae er a 251,456.00 94,296.01 17,253 304 77,042.71 
EES re 180,967 00 67,862.61 11,888.75* 55.973.86 
tt. .)....,..... 49,410.00 18,528.75 2,929.08 15.599.67 
MS, ee tc ce eccdecdcbaw 14.233 00 5.387.236 734.11 4,603.25 
ps a 336.256.00 126,320.99 15,222.78%* 111 9928 2 
Rc tenes .  —-28.467.00 10,675.12 ee 10,675 1z 
| TE ee 14,999 60 14,999.60+ 
ne aeeeannaaee $6,700,381.00 $2,512,642.86 $767,844.01 $1,744,798.85 


pe 
a collections not reported. 
st and September collections not reported. 


r 4 shows the amount due and unpaid (Column 2 less Column 3) and represents the approximate amount on which the denomi- 
feaeaer interest because it has not been paid month by month as needed. 


@ order in which the states are listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts collected (Column 3) to amounts due 
9) states ¢ ‘ 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 
Cooperation 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
W. H. BOWLER 
Acting Executive Secretary 


Summer has been utilized at Baptist 
national headquarters to get the new 
denominational program in full swing. 


Great doings, great opportunities for 
growth ahead of us. Also great de- 
mands. 
Have you done your duty by the 
budget? 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
Address all communications to 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Fred T. Field, President 

Frederick L. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 

Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P. H. J. Lerrige, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer 

When you make a will be, sure that the full 
. corporate name of the Society is used. Corre- 
spondence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
with income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
addressed to the Home Secretary. 

Last year 16,852 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world, with 
one exception the largest total in a single year 
in the history of the Society. 


AN ANNUITY 


Written by 


The Board of Education 
of 
The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 


will assure you 
rate and terms 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 
to secure their 
coming years, 
For information on this and all educational 
subjects, address, 

FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


life at the 
upon by all the 


an income for 
agreed 


education during all the 
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News From Our 
Mission Boards 


In September Rev. J. A. Curtis of 
Donakonda, South India, baptized over 
thirty people, most of them new school 
children and new women in Mrs. Curtis’ 
Bethel Home. This summer Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis again conducted the Telugu 
summer school for lyrical evangelism. 


More than 800 people have been bap- 
tized in Occidental Negros since Rev. 
W. O. Valentine returned to the Philip- 
pines in 1923. All through his field Mr. 
Valentine is finding people eager to hear 
the gospel story and accept Christ. In 
Ilog alone there have been between 275 
and 300 baptisms, several of the candi- 
dates being from the priests’ school. 


The Burman Theological Seminary at 
Insein, Burma, opened this year with 
forty students in attendance, two of them 
being ex-pongyis, one with eleven and 
one with twenty years’ experience in 
monastery life. Dr. John McGuire is 
president of this Baptist seminary. 


On Sept: 20, Rev. and Mrs. J. Lee 
Lewis sailed again for Burma, to begin 
their second term of service as mis- 
sionaries of the Foreign Society. On the 
same boat went four new missionaries— 
Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Rickard and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Dayton Snyder. Mr. Rick- 
ard is to teach in Judson College and 
Mr. Snyder will assist his father, Mr. J. 
L. Snyder, who is now in charge of the 
Mission Press at Rangoon. 


Dr. Lemuel Call Barnes retires Nov. 1 
as. secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society after rendering to 
the denomination for years a service of 
which no words can express appreciation. 
His wisdom and his indomitable energy 
will be greatly missed. But Dr. Barnes 
is not retiring from active service in 
work for the Master. After Nov. 1 he 
will be available for services as interim 
minister in pastorless churches, mission- 
ary counselor and advocate, and histori- 
cal research student. His address will 


be Nepperhan Heights, Yonkers, N. Y. 


The board of trustees of the Ohio Bap- 
tist Education Society met applicants for 
aid at the Granville Baptist church. The 
number presenting themselves to the 
society was larger than for many years. 
There were at least six nationalities rep- 
resented—American, Canadian, Italian, 
Roumanian, Alaskan, ‘Chinese. A num- 
ber were from the families of our min- 
isters and missionaries. Some had come 
to their decision for Christian service 
during their course in Denison. All testi- 
fied to the friendly atmosphere found 
in the student body, and professed a 
deepening and strengthening of their 
faith and purpose since coming to col- 
lege. The aid of the Education Society 
is conditioned upon each student main- 
taining a good standing in class work 
with no failures in any course. There 
are 125 in Denison who have definitely 
committed themselves to Christian work. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS Rj 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Miss} 


aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention} 


276 Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 


If it does it will help the Board help y 
aged Baptist Ministers &, Missionaries, | 
Widows and Orphan Children. | 

If you prefer or need the income whilj; 
live we shall be glad to have you take a) 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreem| 


whereby you will receive a high and saj{ 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime 
your decease the income only will be us| 
the work. Your gift may be made a meni 
to yourself or others, 7 
Write for Information, 


Woman’s American Bap 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate name) 
A PERMANENT INCOME} 


on one or two lives can be provi 
through our 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 


For further information write 4 
MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasur' 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York ' 


4 


\- 


ie 
Woman’s American Baps 
Foreign Mission Societ; 


(Corporate Name) \ 


President—Mrs, H. E. Goodman, | 
Yoreign Vice-President—Mrs. N. BR. ¥ 
Administrative WVice-President—Mrs, H 

Smith. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. T. EB. Ada 
The Officers at Headquarters ari 
Foreign Secretary—Mabelle Rae Mc¥ 
Administrative Seecretary— 

Mrs, L. J. P. Bishop. 
Treasurer—Alice M, Hudson, 


Headquarters 
276 Fifth Ave., 


New Yorkiifi 


The American Baptist Publication sal 


1701-1703 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational publishing house {? 
extension of the kingdom through the Di 
Word, Religious Hducation, and Sunday ’ 
development. 


) 


This advertisement is worth 7 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it N% 
a new subscription with check for 9? 


THE BAPTIST — 


417 §. Dearborn Street, Chicagd, Dl 


We will advance the subscription 14 aM 
instead of 12 months. bss 


ir 26, 1924 


‘xs, Facts and Opinion 
‘Continued from page 939) 

\ze. In the afternoon the coun- 
jposed of delegates from the 
ja Baptist Association met to 
1 Mr. Bechter, and heartily recom- 
thim to Calvary church for ordi- 


ij’ night of the Boston Baptist 
‘nion is appointed for Monday, 
| The reception, at 4:30, will 
fred by a banquet at 5:45. 

Jild be interesting to know how 
embers Dr. H. W. Virgin, pastor 
lorth Shore church, Chicago, has 
tlio Bible class. Reply postcards 
<1 to “Announcer, WEBH Radio 
1 Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
be being sent out by the church. 
srse side of the card says, “Please 
/; as a member of WEBH Radio 
(ss that is conducted each Satur- 
yiaing by Dr. Herbert Whiting 
47:10 central time,” with blank 
+ and address. 


feresting series of memory serv- 
a been planned by Rev. Fred L. 
tf the South church, Providence, 
ir Sunday evenings during the 
' October. On the first evening 
«al instrument will be used, the 
lunday a small reed organ the 
| reed organ and the pipe organ, 
| fourth the orchestra will be 
One hundred candles will add to 
ay of the service. A tableau wi'l 
sat each service, the first one de 
‘ne life of the Pilgrims. 


| 


“ 


On Approval Coupon 
OUTFIT OF 


RISTMAS SAMPLES 


1 


ir Christmas Committees 

jmt of Christmas Publications for 
‘inds of Sunday-school Programs 
|.a Christmas committee meets, 
/\irman should be able to put 
(the committee as wide a line 
‘ram material as possible in 
‘nat the committee may carry 
{inclinations and act promptly 
l:iently. A Sunday-school com- 
‘should have before it: 


‘tmas Carols (both standard 
/ modern) 

‘tmas Services or Programs 
,d Dramatic Cantatas 

id Cantatas (non-dramatic) 

| Claus Cantatas 

(and Story Program 

‘ition and Exercise Book 

tems (only a few) 

(and Duets (only a few) 


8 coupon, pin or paste to a sheet of 
fer, sign your name and address, and 
pproval just such an outfit for your 
| After 10 days pay for all copies 
\ted postpaid to 

SENZ PUBLISHING CO., 
yton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 


,ew York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 §, Wabash) 


ei Baptist Void, December 10th. 


KET EDITIO. --For Study Classes, Ete. 
‘Christ We Forget 


'y P. WHITWELL WILSON 

‘dition in handy form for al! sorts of study 
; “= POCKET STYLE, $1.50 
0., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


| 
| 


The Gospel Tabernacle of the -First 
church, Anoka, Minn., Leonard Elgin 
Brough, pastor, was dedicated during the 
week of Oct. 12-19. 


At the recent executive committee 
meeting of the Boston Baptist Bethel 
City Mission Society, a fund was received 
from the estate, and will bear the name 
of, Oliver M. Wentworth Memorial Fund. 


Janus P. Petersen was ordained to the 
gospel ministry at Selma, Calif., on Oct. 
3, by a council called by the Selma Dan- 
ish Baptist church. Rev. F. Carl Truex, 
pastor of Selma First church acted as 
moderator and J. P. Bergstrom of the 
Danish Baptist church as clerk of the 
council. 


The Massachusetts Baptist anniver- 
saries will be held at the pecond church; 
Holyoke, Oct. 27-30. The list of speak- 
ers outside of Massachusetts includes Dr. 
Charles L. White, Dr. W. H. Bowler, 
Rev. Floyd L. Carr, Rev. E. T. Tomlin- 
son, Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, Prof. H. 
R. Purington, Mrs. Herbert E. Good- 
man, Mrs. George C. Moor, Mr. E. H. 
Rhoades, Hon. Carl E. Millikin, Dr. 
James H. Franklin, Rev. A. H. Gage, Dr. 
H. F. Stilwell and Dr. W. A. Davison. 


Very few of the young men who go 
from our western churches and colleges 
to eastern seminaries ever return to their 
native states as pastors. Two exceptions 
to this general rule is sufficient cause 
for comment and congratulation. Rev. 
Martin Storgaard and Rev. Stuart Goude, 
both from Washington, are graduates of 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore., and 
of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Storgaard, after three years pastor- 
ate at Moose Jaw, Canada, becomes pas- 
tor of the first church of Bellingham, 
Wash., and Mr. ‘Goude, who was a mem- 
ber of the late graduating class at 
Rochester has accepted the pastorate of 
the church at Port Angeles, Wash. 


Rev. F. O. Cunningham, pastor of the 
First church, Massena, N.- Y., writes 
concerning the item on the San Blas 
Indians printed in a recent issue under 
“Folks, Facts and Opinion” and which 
refers to the reticence of the tribe: 
“T Ihave before me a book entitled ‘Anna 
Coope, Sky Pilot of the San Blas Indians,’ 
printed in 1917 by the American Tract 


Society. Previous to that date Miss 
Coope had worked effectively enough 
among the San Blas people so that 


Judson Swift in his foreword said, ‘This 
is a remarkable book for the 
that it is born out of a remarkable and 
an almost unprecedented experience.’ 
Eleven years ago Miss Coope began 
work among these people, in spite of 
active opposition of the Roman priests, 
who thought they had preempted the 
territory. They threatened her life, tore 
up her tracts, destroyed her Bibles, but 
her faith and tenacity of purpose tri- 
umphed. She established her work under 
the protection of Chief Robinson, sent 
some of the boys to study in the United 
States as preparation for Christian work, 
taught school on the islands and suc- 
ceeded in winning many to the accept 
ance of Christ, including Chief Robin- 


reason - 
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The Baptist 
Vol. V No, 39 


Chicago, Ill., October 25, 1924. 


THe Baptist is published every Saturday 
by the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 
South Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill: 


Rates: Single subscription $3.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 16 per cent of 
church membership $3.6@; single copies, 16 
cents. In foreign countries, postage $1.04 
extra; in Canada 63 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before 
a change goes into effect. Give key num- 
ber as it appears on label. 


Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THe Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local 
bank is sent, add exchange. 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to 
date to which subscription is paid) Sub- 
scriber should send in renewal promptly or, 
pe is not desired send discontinuance 
order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 80 
cents; full page, $135. No time or space 
discounts. Classified: 6 cents per word. 


Obituaries: 106 words free; 4 cents per 
ee for additional; cash to accompany or- 
er. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
THE Dataies, 417 South Dearborn 8t., Chi- 
cago, I 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
gurance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Cerperaties 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
ers same as stock com- 

niee 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured.¢ 

: No agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EVANGELIST 


rev. W. E. BRIERLEY, bo. 


r 
3 


Now | . 
Booking | _ ea! 
Engage- | oe Churc 

ments 
For Fall 

and 
Winter 


LONG PASTORAL EXPERIDNCE 
Has been associated with some of our LEAD- 
ING evangelists. 
For references, open dates and terms write to 


WILLIAM E. BRIERLEY 


“The Business Man Evangelist’ 
3938 N. ASHLAND AVE.,, CHICAGO, 


and 
Union 


Meetings 


ROR OP RR 


The Contemporary Christ 


By JOSEPH M. M. GRAY 


A group of sermons in which the 
claims, character, conduct and teach- 
ing of Jesus is strongly emphasized. 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
POR Rt Dette 
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== TO NiGHTS 
MUSICAL PLAY ENTITLE 


D 
RECEIVING THE PARSON 


lay 1WO HOURS OF CLEANS 


LAUGHTER SONGS WITTY LINES 


a COMICAL SITUATIONS ge 
samme CATCHY MUSIC pees 
aa BIGGEST AND BESTE 


ome CNTERTAIN MENT fees 
SeSEVER GIVEN HEREEE 


Note. Receiving the Parson is a new publication, 
For Choirs, Choruses, Glee Clubs etc. 75e¢ a copy, 
A CHURCH CROWDING ENTERTAINMENT - A BIG 
MoNEY MAKER, 

LEADERS are invited to send for a returnable 
sample at our expense. 


Hall-Mack Co. 2Zist & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa 


The Hall Organ Company] 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


CHURCH MUSIC 


By PROF. EDMUND S. LORENZ 
Editor of The Choir Herald and The Choir Leader 
A cyclopedic hand-book by the author of “‘Practical Church 
Music.’” Introduction by Cleland B. McAfee, D.D. Illus. $3.00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Residences 


| Rsk for Catalogue and Spocial Donation Pian Ne. a 
f ESTABLISHED 1858 { 
| THE C. 8. BELL CO. HILLSBORO, OHIO. 


BEIsiss. TELLS WHY. 
rite to Cincinneti Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 


HURCH FURNITURE 7 


Pews, Pulpite, Chairs, Altars, Book c— 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. gece | free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill. 


Samples of 6 services, complete, free to Pastors, 
Superintendents, or Committees. 

* CHRISTMAS HELPER, No. 12. Book of Songs, 
Kecitations, etc. 20c, postpaid. 

AN OPEN HEART. Sia Seige Cantata by M. b. 
Shannon and Dr. Geibel. $3.00 the dozen. 

* Christmas Special, No. 1. Four complete specials 
in one book for 25c, A Pageant, a Tableau Ex- 
ercise, a Pantomime Tableau and a Dramatiza- 
tion. 

Choir Cantatas, Messiah is King, by Stults; Hail 
the King, by Nolte. 50c each. 

Juvenile Cantatas. “All Aboard’’ and “ Go-do-it 
Club’s Christmas.”” $3.00 the dozen. 

Receiving the Parson, ora Tantalizing Tangle. 
A Musical Eutertainment, full of fum and amus- 
ing situations. Will fill the house. 

*# All, except the Helper and Specials, sent for ex- 
amination upon request. 


HALL-MACK CO. 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Phila., Pa. 


son, and in many other ways exerted a 
wholesome and constructive influence 
on the life of the people. She is still 
there. But the Roman priests have 
started an opposition work, have used 
the police force of the republic of Pan- 
ama to coerce the people into staying 
away from Miss  Coope’s services, 
threatening them with imprisonment if 
they attend any Protestant meeting, and 
otherwise obeying their canon laws of 
hostility to the teaching of the Bible 
and Protestantism. This has been done 
in spite of the guarantee of civil and 
religious liberty written in the constitu- 
tion of the republic of Panama, but 
evidently nullified under the direction of 
the hierarchy. I am specially interested 
in this work among the San Blas In- 
dians, since I have known Miss Coope 
since 1884. I had the privilege of bap- 
tizing her in 1885, and in 1922 had the 
pleasure of hearing about her work when 
she spent a Sunday with our church.” 


Dr. Selden W. Cummings, head of the 
Bible Department at the University of 
Redlands, has been for two years acting 
pastor of the Redlands Presbyterian 
church. He has resigned to take up 
a similar work at the First Baptist church 
of Redlands. The large auditorium was 
crowded, Sunday, Oct. 5, when he de- 
livered his first sermon, and about sixty 
persons came forward to unite with 
the church, at the close of the service. 
Most of these were university students, 
who wished to be affiliated with the 
church while at college. Sunday school 
attendance was 723, about 200 of whom 
were students. The church looks for- 
ward to an inspiring pastorate. 

The one hundred and fortieth annual 
meeting of the Rogers Williams Associ- 
ation met in the People’s church, Auburn, 
R. IL, Oct. 1. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, Rev. C. E. Mc- 
Colley. Words of welcome and good 
cheer were extended to the delegates by 
the pastor of the entertaining church, 
Rev. D. B. Lothrop. The annual ser- 
mon was given by Rev. A. E. Kenyon, 
who took as his text “I have ordained 
you that you should go and bring forth 
fruit.” Rev. J. J. Williams was elected 
president; Rev. D. B. Lothrop vice-pres- 
ident; and Mr. Charles E. Tilley, clerk 
and treasurer. 


Special services on Oct. 5 marked the 
reopening of the First Baptist church 
at Bennington, Vt., the church having 
been renovated and redecorated during 
the summer months. In this work careful 


‘attention was given to the architectural 


values, so that in its entirety the audi- 
torium now produces a harmonious and 
ecclesiastical atmosphere. Three new 
windows have been put in as memorials. 
Easter Morn was presented by Edward 
L. Bates in memory of his parents, Wil- 
liam Bates and Melissa R. Bates. The 
Angel of the Tomb was presented by 
William T. Barratt in memory of his 
wife, Helen Hoag Barratt. The Service 
Window was presented by Beulah Bates 
Dickerman and William LeRoy Bates 
in honor of the boys who served in the 
World War. 


(Continued on page 943) 
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Editor’s Notes on the Li 


for November 9 
THE FEEDING OF THB Fry 
THOUSAND 
Lesson Text: John 6:1-16 | 
Golden Text: John 6:35 


This is one of the seven mirac} 
corded in John’s Gospel to proy 
Jesus was the Son of God. It js | 


of his credentials offered to his | 


in evidence of his claims. Of cous 
miracle was not performed primarily 
this end in view but rather to su] 
need and meet an emergency, }| 
by-product of the miracle furnishec; 
of the wonder-working power of} 
Three of the seven signs in John’s } 
are in the realm of nature, viz, tj 
the water into wine, stilling the ¢ 
and multiplying the bread. The) 
four had to do with restoring th 
to health and the dead to life, vy 
nobleman’s son, the paralytic at thp 
the blind man, and the raising of Lg 
Tried and Found Wanting 
Philip had a great opportunity ti 
cise faith in the power of Jesus ti 
the situation but he failed to 1¢ 
the occasion. The best he could: 
to give an estimate of the least itt 
take to provide a little for each} 
five thousand. His estimate was ri 
cautious, conservative. It was pri 
based upon the available resours 
the treasury at the time. It was ¢ 
business calculation under the ce 
stances. But it overlooked one grt 
set, it neglected one great source § 
ply, it failed to take into accou| 
spiritual reserves stored up in Chri!’ 
calculations of Philip were bas) 
clusively on mathematics. He cit 
noses, he counted money, and he fi 
at the conclusion that forty ¢l 
worth of bread would be inadeqit 
meet the need. Philip was rights 
as he went, but he did not go far et 
He left the Master out of his @ 
matics.. This is always the subt)( 
ger. 
Resourceful and Suggestivi 
Andrew appears three times | 
Gospel of John and each time hes 
sourceful and suggestive—resour¢il 
finding his own brother Simon ancf 
ing him to Jesus, resourceful in big 
the Greeks to Jesus, and here rei 
ful in bringing the boy to Jesus. /d 
was not in the same class with Pet 
a leader, but as a modest, indeil 
worker with a genius for discovy 
stands alone among the twelve. © 
not know what Jesus would do || 
particular case, but he knew wi 
could do and he offered him thelt 
of doing it. He discovered an islal 
Jesus made it a continent. Z 
= 


If Some One Should ‘ 
You About a Will 


and when you make your OW? — 
Our Corporate Name {6 


The American Bapti 


Home Mission Soci 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive 
SAMUEL BRYANT, 

283 East Twenty-Sixth Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Ir 25, 1924 


xs, Facts and Opinion 
Continued from page 942) 


William E. Brierley, who for a 
,of years did successful evan- 
jwork both in the North and 
til he was compelled by illness 
/bsence in England to give it up 
e, has recently decided to enter 
‘of evangelism once more. His 
}ment is found in our advertis- 
mns in this issue. In view of 
( that many pastors are again 
1to accredited evangelists for 


} 

| 

tpecial meetings, THE Baptist is 
render such service as it may in 
schurches in touch with men 
vedentials indicate their charac- 
/y and ability. 


nety-seventh annual meeting of 
iland Association, New York, 
. Sept. 30-Oct. 1 in the Homer 
! Eighty-one baptisms reported 
wear and a good gain in mem- 
} Among the outside speakers 
Lnew district director, Rev. Delos 
‘is of Binghamton who told of 
mings of his work; Rev. Hugh 
(in Burr of Elmira, representing 
| social service commission, who 
( “The Church and Righteous- 
ov. John E. Miles of Syracuse 
1xe on “Stewardship” and Rev. 
wiggs and Mrs. F. W. Tomlin- 
jhe state force who used the 
(noon with a good program on 
, education. Miss Pauline Senn 
the woman’s hour on Tuesday 
‘A. F. Groesbeck of the South 
jision on Wednesday. On Tues- 
‘ing the young people held a 
| an attendance of about seventy- 
| Harold N. Geistweit of Auburn 
ie day with an appropriate ad- 
the young people. On Wednes- 
ing a men’s supper and rally 
in the Methodist church at 
ity-two men gathered while at 
| time in the Baptist church a 
supper and rally was held with 
ince of about 125. At the men’s 
Otto of Syracuse, the state 
, of the Laymen’s Council, gave 
3s, following which the men 
to organize a Laymen’s Coun- 
jis association with a general 
_Y. M. C. A. Secretary Fred 
ty of Cortland, and a key man 
‘urch. Benjamin Starr of Hom- 
‘ed as moderator during the 
jand Rev. W. S. K. Yeaple of 
vas elected as moderator for 
/and J. W. Livingston of Mara- 
: reelected clerk after a long 
-ervice, 


t 

\-"I don’t like to bring a bill 
!a8 sick as you are, but it causes 
led tape you know to get money 
ty one’s heirs.”—Santa Barbara 


eee 
——— <<< ———— 
-S UPERINTENDENTS -- TEACHERS 
NOW R 
INUTE SERMONS in STORIES 
SERMONS in OBJECTS 
KS” Mace! pose hed to = 
ong foiks— evan 
Y T. SELL “ive. original, pointed. 
L158 2 Vols. Each, Cloth, $1.25 
» 198 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N, Wabash Ave., Chicag 
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“My dear,” remarked the young hus- 
and, “did you ask the milkman why 


“Yes, darling, and he explained that 
he always fills the jug so full there is no 


there is never any cream on our milk?” 


room for cream.” 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s New Book 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


His classes of live young postgraduate college men say that it has made the 


Bible over for them into “a pamphlet for the times.” 


Price $1.60 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 


Cabot, Philip 


EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 

Cabot says the thirty best years of his life 
were largely wasted because the acid test of 
effective faith, conversion did not come to him 
until after fifty. Price $1.50 
Jones, Rufus M. 


FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE 


An answer to the questions: What do you 
want most? What is life’s driving force? 


Price $1.75 
Mathews, Shailer 
THE FAITH OF MODERNISM 


Contends that our world will not accept a 
religion which makes respectability its ideal 
morality and which would muzzle scientific in- 
quiry. Price $1.50 
Roberts, Richard 


THE GOSPEL AT CORINTH 

Paul went through the cities of Asia Minor 
and Greece declaring this very recent person 
Jesus to be the one and only fundamental. 
“What about Socrates?’’ said the Greek. ‘‘What 
about Moses?’’ said the Jew. 
Temple, William A., M.A., D.Litt. 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 

A whole view of the world and life that is 
Christo-centric in all its details. 

Probable price $2.50 


Clean Fiction 
Sylvestre, Noel 


THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE 
A sincere tale of a sorely tempted fisher 
lad. Price $1.75 
Hayes, Lilian 
THE THIRTIETH PIECE OF 
SILVER 


A gripping story of the contamination 
spread through the ages by one of the 
coins handled by Judas. Price $2.00 


Quillen, Robert 
THE PATH WHARTON FOUND 

The dramatic account of the redemption 
of a broken man by a Southern town’s 
religion, 


Price $2.00 


New Books for Class and 
Group Use 


Maud, John P, 


LIFE IN FELLOWSHIP 
Opposed to all barriers of race and creed. 


Price $1.00 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson 


THE MODERN USE OF THE 
BIBLE Price $1.60 
Roberts, Richard 
GOSPEL AT CORINTH price $1.75 
Martin, Hugh : 
THE KINGDOM WITHOUT 
FRONTIERS 
The Witness of the Bible to the Mission- 
ary Purpose of God. Price $1.0 
Keyser, Leander 
MAN’S FIRST DISOBEDIENCE 
Defends the Garden of Eden teaching on 
the origin of sin. Price $1.00 
Snowden, James H. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS 
Nine Months’ -Course. 39 lessons, 300 
pages. Price 25 cents 


Order a sample copy. 
Class orders filled at this price. 


Religious Education 
Suter, John W., Jr. 
CREATIVE TEACHING 


For private, individual reading like the 
letters of a friend. Price $1.00 
Streibert, Muriel 


YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 

How to adapt the results of modern Bible 
study in work with children and young 
people. Probable price $2.00 
Case, Adelaide, Ph.D. (Teachers’ College) 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
“Kor those who appreciate painstaking 
educational diagnosis.’’—Geo. A. Coe. 
Probable price $1.75 
Athearn, Walter S. 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


An unanswerable presentation of the case 
for the operation by the churches of a truly 
great system of religious education. 

Probable price $1.50 


MacCallum, John A. 
NOW I KNOW 


A primer of faith. Vindicates the Christian 
Gospel in the open market of ideas. 
Price $1.75 


Youtz, Herbert A. 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRIT- 
UAL 


A live protest against the doctrine that re- 
ligion is a purely psychological matter. 
Probable price $1.75 


By Various Writers 
HONEST LIBERTY 
CHURCH 


A symposium on ten important unsettled re- 
ligious problems of the day. Probable price $2.00 


IN THE 


Tsanoff, R. A. 
THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 


An exhaustive study of what their attitude 
toward immortality has done to men and 
peoples through history. Probable price $3.00 


Cheley, Frank H. 
CLIMBING MANWARD 


Pointers to boys on how to ‘‘go into train- 


ing’’ to get up a _ personality Price $1.75 


Put on Your Christmas List 
Moulton, Richard G. gk pre et ee 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


Illustrated 
1,735 pages, plus fifty page illustrations 
in three colors. Price $5.00 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
For children up to the age of seven. 128 
pages. Four colored illustrations. 
Price, $0.vu 
THE OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
For children eight to eleven. 288 pages. 
Eight colored illustrations. Price $1.50 
Thomas a Kempis 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Attractively printed and bound. 
Price $1.00 
Hill, Caroline Miles, Editor 
THE WORLD’S GREAT RE- 
LIGIOUS POETRY 
‘Non cna tie iced edition 
a : 
ay rss * Price $2.50 


FROM YOUR BOOK STORE, OR FROM 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. 


Se eee eee 


The Publication Society’s Latest Books 


. A China Shepherdess — 
Animal BE Re See arpa 4 


Twenty-two missionary stories on China ready-to-tell to the younger foll 


Twenty-two pages of original pen-and-ink drawings by the author add to t) 
an value of the book, both for the reader and for any one who wishes to mat 
practical use of the stories. $1.75 n 


By Willard A. Colcord 


A new illustrated gift-book Making a Missionary Chure l 


for children. Contains 300 de- By Stacy R. Warburton 
lightful TRUE stories about an- : 

imals, birds, and insects. . A practical handbook that takes its conee| 
$1.75 net. The tion from the need of a comprehensive a) 
unified missionary plan for the whole church, a) 
° { 
Miracle goes at once into the heart of the problem—t} 
training of the pastor and of all church leade| 


The Baptist of Me and the development of living missionary inter«, 


and activity in every department. $1.75 n, 
Heritage By Bernard C, Clausen, D.D. 


By George Edwin Horr, Twelve pulpit addresses, full 


D.D., LL.D. of human interest, by the Honest 


Dr. Horr tells of the a pers : 
past and outlines the op- author of “Preach It Again.” Debtors 


portunities for the future mA * W M 
that lie before the denomi- $1.25 net. orship 
nation. $1.25 net. é 
in | c| 
Sermons and addresii 


The Minister and His Ministry Drama by one of the ablest | 


ip Ore ep a Baptist preachers 4 
onn anan ngiis oh? : 

: : By Charles Arthur Boyd platform speakers. 
Doctor English speaks of the minister first $1.50 net. 7 

as a preacher and then as a leader in his church 

and community, and shows the equipment neces- A manual of methods and 

sary to the minister’s best product in preaching 

and leadership. Simple, Scriptural, practical, the 

book illustrates the finest ideals of the pastor’ s their leaders. $1.60 net. 


| 
place and work, and shows the road to attain- | 
see $1.25 net The Deacon| 


| at Work : 
Borrowed Social | 


By Frederick A. Agar : 


Axes Imperatives | 


_ The selection and training o} 
deacons, their duties, and thei | 
The author emphasizes eight strik- relationship to the developmen} 

Ten popular sermons of common ing social obligations which his read- of an active, efficient . churel} 
sense by the well-known author of ers will agree are imperative. membership. $1.00 net} 
“Acres of Diamonds.” $1.25 net. $1.25 net. . | 


j 


By Orrin Philip Giffor 
D.D. 


| 
material for young people and | 


B ig S. D. 
By Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. y Craig Set hOte 


All books advertised, reviewed, or mentioned in THE BAPTIST can be supplied 
promptly by our nearest branch 


' The American Baptist Publication Society — 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 439 Burke Building, ‘Seal 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1107 MeGee Street, Kansas City 223 Church Street, Tor! 
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THE [Jarsey OF THE 
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UNIVémds.3 Ui ‘LINOIS 


A LARGE fruit cake in the form of a pulpit Bible, baked by the chief chef of eure 
A car service of the Northern Pacific Railway and presented by the company to the Fi 
hurch, St. Paul Minnesota, on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Dr. John C. Killian has resigned from 
the First church of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
to accept a call to become a field worker 
for the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
Dr. Killian has been with the First church 
since April of 1920. 

The Englewood church, Chicago, Rev. 
Chas. A. Brooks, pastor, is launching a 
campaign for $100,000 for the erection 
of an added unit to its edifice to be used 
for Bible-school and social purposes. This 
does not include the cost of the valuable 
site on which the new building will stand. 

The First church, Bisbee, Ariz., Rev. 
Cecil T. Garnett, pastor, is rejoicing over 
the results of its recent soul-saving ef- 
forts under the leadership of “Big Jim 
Kramer. Sixty persons professed faith in 
Christ. The membership reported on 
May 1 last was 374. The goal set for 
May 1, 1925, is 500. 

On Oct. 26 the register of church at- 
tendance by actual count at the First 
church of Syracuse, N. Y., passed the 
half million mark. This includes the 
people who have attended the public wor- 
ship services in a little more than four 
years. Special gifts were prepared for 
the two persons who closed the first half 
million and opened the second. The min- 
ister is Rev. Bernard C. Clausen. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick no longer 
is a preacher in the First Presbyterian 
church. His resignation was wunanim- 
ously accepted at a recent meeting of 
the congregation. An invitation was ex- 
tended to him, however, to preach at the 
church “on such Sundays as he finds it 
convenient.” Almost every seat in the 
church was filled when Dr. George Alex- 
ander, the pastor, opened the meeting. 
A letter from Doctor Fosdick, including 
a copy of a letter to the New York Pres- 
bytery’s committee, was read. Doctor 
Fosdick in his communication declined 
to renounce his affiliation with the Bap- 
tist church. 

W. C. Bitting, corresponding secretary 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, re- 
ports that President Milliken of the 
Northern Baptist Convention has ap- 
pointed the following persons as the com- 
mittee on young people’s work under the 
action of the convention at Milwaukee, 
recorded in the Annual for 1924, page 292, 
item 323: Prof. J. P. Berkeley, Newton 
Center, Mass.; Rev. C. A. Carman, Grin- 
nell, Iowa; Rev. W. E. Chalmers, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. E. L. Dakin, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
C. D. Eulette, Chicago; Rev. W. A. Hill, 
New York City; Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, 
Brooklyn; Rev. John H. McLean, Minne- 
apolis; Miss Alma Noble, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mr. Edwin Phelps, Chicago; Rev. Mark 
F. Sanborn, Detroit; Rev. Wilbour Saun- 
ders, Rahway, N. J.; Mrs. Howard 
Wayne Smith, Ardmore, Pa.; Mr. Mil- 
lard Thomas, Seattle; Pres. James Asa 
White, Denver. Dr. Dakin has been ap- 
pointed as the convener of this commit- 
tee. 


| Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Rev. E. R. Curry, D. D., for the past five 
years pastor at Bozeman, Mont., has been 
elected superintendent of missions for the 
Montana Convention, succeeding Rev. G. 
Clifford Cress. Doctor Curry has already 
taken up his new duties. The headquar- 
ters for the convention have been moved 
from Lewistown to Helena. 

First church, Indianola, Iowa, J. Oscar 
White, pastor, prints this fine boost for 
Tue Baptist in a recent church calendar; 
“One cannot afford to miss the stimulus 
that comes from the reading of our 
church papers. They are an antidote for 
the poison of crime and pessimism that 
issues from the daily newspaper. Read of 
the triumphant march of Jesus in such 
papers as the Baptist Record, THE 
Baptist and Missions, and your faith in 
men and God will be strengthened. See 
Mrs. McAdoo about your subscription.” 


In connection with his visit to Chicago 
in October the Prince of Wales was the 
guest of the University of Chicago at an 
informal luncheon. No speeches were 
made at the luncheon, which, at the re- 
quest of the prince, was informal, but 
President Burton welcomed him in a few 
words. “In deference to the wishes of 
our guest,” he said, “there will be no 
speaking here today, but I am sure he 
will permit me to express our apprecia- 
tion of his courtesy in coming here. I 
must beg his indulgence long enough to 
add that we-all cordially wish he may live 
long to symbolize and foster the friend- 
ship between Great Britain and the 
United States. Mlay his nation ever stand 
shoulder to shoulder with ours in the 
maintenance of the highest ideals of na- 
tional life and the promotion of inter- 
national peace and welfare.” 


The Baptist ministers of Chicago are 
the advance guard to take possession of 
the new Baptist headquarters in the fine 
business block built by the Immanuel 
church on Michigan Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street and placed at the service of 
the denomination. The State Convention 
of Illinois, the Executive Council of Chi- 
cago, the Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America, the Literature Department 
for the middle west of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation and THE Baptist 
expect to follow the advance guard, and 
all should be comfortably housed in the 
Immanuel building before snow flies. At 
the ministers’ meeting on Monday, Oct. 
20, Dr. Joseph C. Robbins of the foreign 
society disclaimed the title “missionary 
statesman” applied to him by Pres. M. P. 
Boynton in his introductory words, and 
preferred to be known as the garden va- 
riety of missionary; but before the close 
of his great message on the evangelistic 
and educational triumphs of the mission- 
aries in his field which covers India, Bur- 
ma and Assam, the ministers were unani- 
mous in their support of Dr. Boynton’s 
happy characterization of the speaker. 
The first meeting in November will be 
held at the Northern Seminary. 


The largest registration of stu 
its history is officially reported fir 
University of Chicago. The tc 
clusive of duplications, is 3517 ny 
3677 women, a grand total of '% 
which number 1967 are graduate <j 
and 5227 undergraduate. : 


Allyn K. Foster writes from ‘x 
River, Vt., “I am very sure your), 
would like to learn some facts abc 
mont Academy. The plant cont 
some ten well-equipped building, 
farm of over 100 acres in full bi 
standard of work is high, the spiro 
school is far above the average, I 
institution is going on with ren 
speed. A new dormitory accommig 
eighty girls was completed in \ 
John B. Cook is headmaster i 
number of students is at prese’ | 
This is a fine showing in ia 
fact that this school was close 
number of years and opened aga 
three years ago. | 


Ss 


“The Conference of Wives ofa 
Ministers of Massachusetts” is ccp 
of wives, widows and daughters |; 
tist ministers and pastors’ assisiat 
Baptist churches of the state. Ne 
are held the third Thursday o€ 
month except December from Ocbt 
May. Luncheon is served and | 
meeting an address and special mi 
provided. On Nov. 20, it meets 
Baptist church, West Somerville, |t 
M. Swaffield, hostess; Jan. 15 in t!] 
tist church, North Cambridge, Mr 
Wolfe, hostess; Feb. 19 in the ja 
Temple, Dorchester, Mrs. J. W. Eg! 
hostess; March 19, in Belmonts 
Baptist church, Watertown, Mr: C 
White, hostess; April 16, in (ip 
Hall, Tremont Temple; May 219 
First Baptist church, Charlestow|: 
H. L. Hanson, hostess. 
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A new religious son b 
4 that is different. nt 
—Inspiring—Satisfy & 
great treat of 165 best s' 
| not found in other curre)™ 

; Will aid you in carrying 

program of Evangelism.) 
POPULAR SIZE — LOW I 
$20 and $35 per 100 according to binding.; P 
discounts to Evangelists and Dealers. [> 
printed first edition. For Revivals, Sunda? 


and General use. Gives a real uplift. Ri 
copy on request. 


Send for Samples. Do you have COP), 
two great books “REVIVAL GEMS,” lca) 
ING HYMNS,” 5c. Over a Million sold in 
two years and still going BIG. Order from” 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION Si 
(TheJudson Press) 1701-03 Chestnut St,Phii 


Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. Boston, 16 Ashe ir 
Kansas City,1107 MeGeeSt. Los Angeles, 313 ‘be 
Seattle, 489 Burke Bldg. Toronto, ae 

Samuel W. Beazley, Publisher, 2511 Park Aven Obie? 
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c}| to the week of prayer for young 
cov. 9-15, has been issued by the 
1 onal committee of the Y. M.C.A. 
vek of prayer coincides with na- 
lather and, son week in which 
fan twenty nations are now join- 
Snday, Nov. 16, is the universal 
sprayer for students observed by 
yrld’s Student Christian Federa- 
J. A. Jensen of Harlan, Iowa, who 
ly years served the kingdom as a 
{pastor’s wife in the Danish Con- 
went home to her reward on 
| Mrs. Jensen was the wife of 
}A. Jensen, pastor of the Danish 
fat Harlan, lowa; and the mother 
| Ralph A. Jensen, pastor of the 
(church, Chicago. Funeral serv- 
Ve conducted at Harlan by Rev. 
arson of Des Moines, assisted by 
pitors. 

_uclid B. Rogers, who has served 
¢ral church of Springfield, Ill., as 
Jor twenty-three years, recently 
¢ and the church very graciously 
‘him pastor-emeritus with an 
a2um of $100 a month. Doctor 
¢ a man of wide interests hav- 
{.a member of the Illinois legis- 
| its last session, always deeply 
jd in civic affairs and constantly 
fad for public addresses. J. H. 
$3 the chairman of the committee 
#1 to secure a successor to Doc- 
rs. 

iM. Hestenes, director of Chris- 
#ers for the Home Mission So- 
j tes that the impossible company 
East Hammond, Ind., to which 
1 was made in the article featur- 
}oks House” in Tux Baptist of 
j are to be torn down and in 
yce will rise handsome business 
13. This transformation is due 
|) the fine constructive service of 
tenes working hand in hand 
| Maywood Improvement Asso- 
!The gospel of Christ embodied 
men will surely change environ- 


cal committee for the enter- 
tof the Northern Convention in 
1 1925, has been appointed, sub- 
es selected and these com- 
Jre functioning. The officers of 
, cOmmittee are W. M. Liven- 
iirman, 3305 White Bldg; J. F. 
| Secretary, 431 Burke Bldg.; 
{Bush treasurer, American Sav- 
ic & Trust Co. Chairmen of the 
iortant sub-committees are A. 
|, Harvard and Seneca, place of 
iind arrangement of halls; F. J. 
Central Bldg., finance; C. A. 
("9 41st, S. W., publicity; A. T. 
»uglas Bldg., hotels. Names of 
men of other sub-committees 
tional information will be pub- 
er. Headquarters of the local 
j2 will be 431 Burke Bldg., head- 
of the executive committee and 
Ptethe N. B. C. will be the 
| Hotel. The sessions of the 
n will be held either in Masonic 
jt the Eagles Auditorium. Time 
g of the Northern Baptist Con- 
| June 30 to July 5. 


The Baptists of Philadelphia are look- 
ing forward to the Atlantic District field 
days, Nov. 6-7, with keen interest and ex- 
pectation. The meetings will be held 
mornings, afternoons and evenings at the 
Chestnut Street church and will be brim- 
ful of information and inspiration. Here 
will be presented the mission fields of 
the world, free clinics for ailing churches 
and failing societies, processional of 
World Wide Guild girls and many unique 
features. Here will be heard such noted 
leaders and speakers as Mrs. Hee. 
Goodman, Mrs. George W. Coleman and 
Rev. Harold Phillips. Not to attend will 
be to miss a great opportunity. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
First church, Leominster, Mass., was 
fittingly observed during the week of 
Oct. 12-19 The building which houses 
the church is known as the Merriam 
Memorial Building built in memory of 
the husband and son of Mrs. Sybil A. 
Merriam. It is a beautiful and commodi- 
ous structure. The present pastor, W. F. 
Meyer, has been with the church nine 
years, and during that time the church 
building has been enlarged, the member- 
ship greatly increased and the facilities 
for religious education improved. The 
church begins its second centennial with 
every promise of prosperity. 


The First church of Pasadena, Calif., 
began the construction of its new church 
building on Oct. 2. A large crowd wit- 
nessed the ground-breaking exercises 
which were in charge of the pastor, Dr. 
John Marvin Dean. D'eacon S. D. Carey, 
ninety-four years of age, was the first 
to use the shovel. The Sunday school 
of the First church which now has an en- 
rolment of 1332, has overflowed into 
neighboring buildings, several classes 
using the Y. W. C. A. and others the 
hotel and cottage buildings now owned 
by the church. The new auditorium is 
to cost $329,000 with a seating capacity 
of 1700, and will be one of the most 
beautiful church buildings in America. 
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Work is almost completed on the re- 
modeling and enlargement of the Bible- 
school plant of the Normal Park church, 
Chicago. Rev. M. M. McGorrill is the 


pastor of this vigorously functioning 
church, 


The Spanish - American seminary 
opened its fourth year of work Sept. 30 
with a public service in the chapel of the 
Los Angeles Baptist Christian center. 
The exercises were in charge of the dean, 
Rev, J. F, Detweiler, the address of the 
evening being given by Rev. A. B. How- 
ell, professor of Bible and homiletics, who 
spoke on “The Dignity of the Ministry.” 
The spacious chapel was filled to over- 
flowing with an audience composed of 
representatives from the Mexican Bap- 
tist churches of Southern California. The 
seminary is a branch of the International 
Baptist seminary of East Orange, N. J., 
and was founded to supply workers for 
our missions for the Mexicans which now 
extend from California to Indiana. The 
school has a faculty of five with a pres- 
ent enrolment of fifteen. 


The Woman’s Baptist Mission Union 
(Chicago association) held the first meet- 
ing of the autumn with the Wilmette 
church, Oct. 14. Nearly 600 women gath- 
ered in the new church building to hear 
a program of more than usual interest. 
The golden anniversary of the W. A. B. 
H. M. S. was “introduced” by Mrs. S. D. 
Jennings, of the Evanston church, and 
the plans outlined. Using Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s centenary translation’ of the 
gospels, Mrs. Andrew MacLeish read the 
sermon on the mount, the theme for the 
devotional period being taken therefrom. 
Miss Nellie G. Prescott, of Rochester, N. 
Y., a member of the W. A. B. F. M. S. 
who last year visited the mission stations, 
told of the progress of our work in the 
Orient, stressing the need for still greater 
efforts. 


Professor T. G. Soares, head of the 
department of practical theology, and 
president of the religious education as- 
sociation, gives the extension lectures in 
religion at the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, on six Tuesday 
evenings. The first was given Oct. 28 
at 7:45 o’clock. Dr. Soares’ lectures bear 
the general title “How to Enjoy the 
Bible.” He gives a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the whole Bible from the point 
of view of its literary values as a book 
of culture as well as a book of religion. 
Following the lectures and beginning at 
8:30, three leadership training classes are 
held. Professor J. M. Artman conducts 
a class in “The Methods and Materials 
for the Religious Education of Adoles- 
cents.” Professor A. E. Haydon has a 
class in “Liberal Movements in Non- 
Christian Religions.” Professor C. T. 
Holman leads a class in the study of “Ef- 
fective Methods in Church Work.” These 
lectures and classes are open to all per- 
sons interested in the study of religion, 
and are designed to be of especial in- 
terest and value to church and Sunday- 
school workers. All sessions are held 
in Harper Memorial Library on the 
Midway Plaisance, between Ellis and 
University avenues. 
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by their pastors. 


denominational organ. 
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W E are broadcasting from our Chicago office, 417 S. Dearborn Street. 
Pastors appoint your agents for THE BAPTIST and Missions, 
scriptions and renewals to be conducted by all the chu 
Send the names of the agents to us. \ 
We are out to double our circulation.” 
“We shall now hear from Dayton, Ohio, Rev. W. H. Geistweit, speaking.” 
“Te Baptist is a weekly paper published by the North 
It costs $2.50 a year—just 5 cents a 
I have appointed as chairman of the committee to secure su 
my church one of the biggest business men in Dayton, F. 
to keep the First church, Dayton, up in the very first r 

“TI. E. Munger of Wilton, N. H., speaking.” 

“I enjoy your Sunday-School notes. They have three great qualities—spirituality, brevity, logic.” 

“Our baritone soloist will now sing a song to the tune of Walt Mason, and with apologies to 
The sonz is dedicated to Walter Johnson, premier pitcher of the American League.” 


“When at bat you take your place, look the pitcher in the face, hit the 
game! Should you foul and be put out, do not kick and growl and pout or you'll hear the bleachers shout, ‘Pla 


“When the umpire has poor sight and decisions ar 
If he knows a thing or two he will even up a 


Station WCOY 


We have an 


week. 


“The wonder of money is that we may 
change it into life. It comes out of life 
—somebody’s labor, and labor is life. 
The money you inherit is the past minted 
into coin; the money you make is your 
own life, minted into coin. It is the 
coldest, deadest thing in the world until 
you change it back into life again. It is 
trivial if we use it in little ways—wicked 
if we use it in wicked ways—holy if we 
use it in holy ways. There is nothing 
which offers us more splendid opportu- 
nity to change money into service and 
tion than a church.” — Bulletin Third 
Church, St. Louis. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Mission Society of Illinois 
was held at Galesburg, in connection 
with the state convention on Oct. 12-14. 
A large company of women from all 
sections of the state were present when 
Mrs. W. P. Topping opened the meeting 
on Monday afternoon in the parlors of 
the First church. The school of methods 
was attended by 200 women when “How 
to do Things” was demonstrated. Mrs. 
M. V. Higman, retiring second vice-presi- 
dent, was the happy recipient of a “love 
gift.” The loving cup was won for the 
second time by the Rock Island associa- 
tion, and the banner went to the Ottawa 
church], At the banquet!) Mrs) asp; 
Eulette, Miss Helen Wainwright, Miss 
Emma L. Broadbeck and Miss Elsie 
Kappin responded to toasts on the gen- 
eral topic, “How To Intensify Our 
Work.” The banquet was pronounced 
by many to have been the best ever held. 
Other features of interest were the pres- 
entation of the study books by Mrs. G. 
W. Taft, Mrs. C. W. Peterson, Mrs. W. 
D. Kimball and Mrs. E. S. Osgood. Mrs. 
H E. Goodman gave one of the principal 
addresses at the convention. 


Miss Carrie Hunt who has been con- 
nected with Mather as an appointee of 
the W. A. B. H. M. S., first as a teacher 
and later as the principal, resigned in 
July and has been called to another field 
of service. In accepting her resignation 
the board expresses appreciation of the 
work of Miss Hunt while connected with 
Mather School, and wishes her every 
success in her new plans. Miss Eugenie 
Shapleigh, formerly a teacher at Spel- 
man and Mather, has been appointed act- 
ing principal for the current year and 
reports that the school has opened 
auspiciously this fall. 


The eighty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Bloomfield Association met with the 
First Baptist church of Mattoon, Ill, 
17-19. As the new Baptist church build- 
ing was not ready for occupancy, the 
Presbyterian brethren donated the use 
of their church plant. An optimistic 
spirit prevailed. The messages of Supt. 
A. E. Peterson, Pres. George M. Pot- 
ter and others were of an unusually 
high order. The business of the as- 
sociation was cared for in an orderly 
manner by Rev. E. C. Shute of Arthur 
who ‘served as moderator in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Marion Watson, who has 
moved from the state. An unusual fea- 
ture of the association was a sermon 
preached at every session. Street meet- 
ings were held each evening by the 
delegates and at the noon hour a dele- 
gation held a meeting in the local rail- 
road shops. The local newspapers gave 
a large amount of space to reports on 
the meetings. Bloomfield is one of the 
large associations in Illinois, numbering 
thirty-six churches with a smembership 
of 6083. A total of 228 baptisms were 
reported for the past year. A total of 
232 delegates registered for the asso- 


ern Baptist Convention. 
(The cheapest daily paper costs 15 cents a week, 
bscriptions and renewals for THE Baptist and Missions j 
P. Beaver. He and his committee are working like beaver 
ank where it has marched for many years.” | 
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Don’t forget the big week November 23-3( 
and get them ready for the big drive for new sub 
rches of the Northern Convention through the last week in No 
interesting proposition to make to local agents approve, 
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ball and run for base. Play tk 


e a fright, things are bound to come out right—Play th 
Il through, so the only thing to do—Play the game! : 

“When you fail to catch the ball and you hear the grandstand call and you feel like cussing all—Play the gam 
For your loss you will redeem if you only keep up steam; so hold in and do not scream—Play the game! | 
“In life’s battle do your part, play the game with all your heart and 
With your team-mates do your best, if you fail to make the crest, do not make 
“And the manager unseen will inspire and intervene as you keep your record clean—Play the game! 
when the season’s past and aside your bat is cast you will say with pride at last, 
“WCOY, Chicago, signing off until November 8.” 


if rotten at the start—Play the gam 


yourself a pest—Play the gam 
Anc 
‘I played the game!’” 
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ciation and the large local ated 
filled the large church at almose 
session. The officers elected 
new year were: Moderator, Reva 
M. Lively, Mattoon;  vice-moif 
Rev. A. A. Gordanier, Paris; cle 


treasurer, Mrs. Belle Warr 


4 

“The canned sermon,” says thell 
tain Century, “is mental ptomaini0 
ministers who use them.” Forts 
a year’s supply of canned serms 
be bought with the guarantee th! 
are fresh and original. A certa|” 
mon-cannery” is doing a big Ist 
selling the product to preachers vo 
out of a can. It is a serious 
tion on the prophetic ministry f 
church when a business like thi 
tioned above offers more than ah 
and letters from satisfied customs) 
are constant users of its servic’ 


On the evening of Oct. 7 abit 
members of Baptist churches |” 
Angeles and vicinity gathered 01)! 
the S. S. “President Adams” to i 
well to thirteen missionaries sail3 
night from the port of Los #8 
Secretary Harper presided, MrsP, 
Berry spoke words of greeting ibe 
of the women’s missionary sOCi¢) ” 
J. H. Telford and Rev. Dan |- 
spoke for the missionaries and infi@ 
them, and prayers were offered Ne 
J. B. Fox, Rev. Herbert Handel i 
Geo. D. Knights. The following |4 
of the departing missionaries: ; 
tung, Burma, Rev. and Mrs. 
Miss Riggs and Miss Jenkins; to 
China, Rev. and Mrs. Dan S. If 
and Mrs. Webb, Miss Esther, Ne ft 
Misses Gladys and Florence Ske 
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Not by Subscriptions Alone 
| bread and butter question has again been 
frced to the front by the resignation of Nolan 
2 as editor of the Continent. According to the 
vess, Dr. Best resigned because he was not per- 
(by the publisher to print an editorial in praise 
‘Jarry Emerson Fosdick and in criticism of the 
fof the Presbyterian General Assembly, which 
{1 in the resignation of Dr. Fosdick as associate 
/of the First Presbyterian church of New York 
The publisher’s attitude in the matter was de- 
(od by the fact that Dr. Best’s policy in dealing 
te.Fosdick controversy had seriously affected 
cenue of the paper received from subscriptions. 
¢d with the responsibility of paying the heavy 
18 connected with the publication of a paper 
|: Continent, and seeing the number of patrons 
hing, the business manager naturally became 
11 at the policy of the editor, and, according to 
‘ort in the daily papers, protested against the 
j10n of the editorial before mentioned. Under 
umstances there was nothing left for a self- 
(ng editor to do but hand in his resignation. 
papers, whether religious or secular, must 
ibscriptions if they are to live and reach any 
‘uble number of people. The publishing busi- 
any other business, must supply what people 
\' to make it a going concern. “Tell them what 
)nt to hear and they will pay well for it,” was 
‘tling statement of the man on the street to the 
Ir. In the light of the Best resignation was 
jn On the street indulging in slander? We 
'1 the box office receipts which control the film 
i’, we berate the commercialism which pan- 
ithe prurient taste of a materialistic age, we 
a high heaven to judge the politician who sells 
/€nce and votes to the highest bidder ; but what 
12 say of a newspaper, whether religious or 
‘which governs its utterances and shapes its 
| policy according to the rise and fall of its 
on? And yet that is the problem which most 
1s papers face. The publisher and the editor 
M in conflict. The editor is usually a pro- 
Idealist and the publisher is always a hard- 
realist. The publisher sees that the paper 
ve sufficient subscriptions if it is to live, and 
pr sees that the paper cannot live by subscrip- 
jone. Thus the conflict goes on until it be- 
Mmbearable to the idealist and he is forced 


either to trim his ideals to fit business demands or to 
resign. 

The Best resignation is not an isolated affair. By 
the peculiar circumstances of its occurrence it is 
forced upon the attention of the public; but it is only 
an outstanding illustration of general conditions as 
they affect men everywhere. Few men are ever fool- 
ish enough to bite the hand that feeds them. Evidently 
Dr. Best permitted his courage to outrun his caution 
when he rapped the knuckles of the Presbyterians 
who were in the act of signing their names on the 
subscription blanks of the Continent. The name on 
the pay roll calls for loyalty to the institutions that 
write the salary checks. If a man does not like his 
collar he can exchange it for one with the name of a 
different owner. Man shall not live by bread alone; 
but bread is a necessity, and necessity often wrecks 
ideals. In this case the editor of the Continent main- 
tained his ideals and his self-respect by giving up his 
position rather than trim his utterances to suit a sit- 
uation with which he did not agree. We do not blame 
the publisher, because he was loyally carrying out the 
will of his denomination registered at Grand Rapids 
in May. It is unfortunate that some basis of agree- 
ment could not have been reached upon which editor 
and publisher could have stood without the sacrifice 
cf freedom and self-respect for either. Dr. Best has 
been the soul of the Continent, one of our greatest 
church papers, for more than fourteen years, and the 
loss caused by his resignation will be keenly felt not 
only by Presbyterians but by the whole brotherhood 
of the Christian church. 


Why Vote? 

TINHE apathy toward voting, which has marked mul- 

titudes of our free citizens in the past decade, 
calls for heroic treatment. When less than half the 
voters exercise their right to ballot at national, state 
and local elections there is something seriously wrong. 
One prominent judge in his ire against franchise 
slackers demands that laws be passed for the pun- 
ishment of all who neglect to vote, while at the same 
time a great religious newspaper questions the value 
of voting when there is so little of importance to vote 
for. Between these two extremes stands the voter 
who fails to register either his name or his vote. Why 
should he vote anyway? If he should be compelled by 
law to vote, as has been suggested, that would take the 
freedom and initiative out of democratic citizenship 
and rob the vote of its intrinsic value, and if the pol- 
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itical parties which draft the platforms and fill the 
tickets refuse to face vital issues what good does the 
voter accomplish by the exercise of his franchise? ° 

After all, why should a citizen vote? Has he laid 
himself open to just censure by refusing or neglecting 
to vote? Is there any good reason for providing 
some form of penalty for the people who do not vote? 
Or to put it positively, is there any fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in the act of casting a vote as a citi- 
zen of the United States? We believe there is a fund- 
amental principle involved—the principle of freedom. 
The universal franchise which normal American citi- 
zens who are of age may exercise is a costly heritage 
bought with the blood and suffering of our democratic 
forefathers who first compelled King John at Runny- 
mede to sign the Magna Charta. From that day to 
this the right of men and women to a voice in the af- 
fairs of government has been enlarged and strength- 
ened at great cost. The failure to appreciate the high 
value of this heritage lies at the root of the neglect to 


vote. 


Christening a Giant 


ee giant dirigible ZR-3 which successfully navi- 
gated the air and in less than eighty hours flew 
from Germany to the United States, a distance of 
5000 miles, was rechristened “Los Angeles” on its ar- 
rival. The city of this name had only a secondary in- 
terest in the christening because the man who re- 
named the giant ship took occasion to point out the 
fact that the inspiration came to him from the story 
of the angels and their song at the birth of Christ in 
Bethlehem, “Peace on earth, good will to men.” He 
therefore regarded the coming of this new type of 
trans-Atlantic liner as an omen of international peace 
and good-will. In and of itself there is no promise of 
peace in this giant ship of the sky. It may belie its 
good name in the future. The angels that men create 
may be good or bad, according to the purpose for 
which they are used. Only a few years ago ships of 
the type of the new Los Angeles sailed the atmos- 
phere, carrying death to multitudes of innocent peo- 
ple and destruction to valuable property. There is 
no guarantee of peace in the rechristening of the 
7ZR-3. A Christian name makes neither a man nor a 
machine a Christian. 

And yet the rechristening of the ZR-3 is significant 
of a new state of mind. The Boches have become our 
brothers. They take the proudest product of their 
inventive genius and give it to a former enemy with 
every evidence of good-will, and it is accepted in the 
same spirit. That is the spirit of Bethlehem, and 
while the angels may not have been seen with the eye 
or heard with the ear in Washington when Secretary 
Wilbur spoke his gracious words of prophecy and 
friendship, the angels were there none the less, filling 
the atmosphere with the radiance of their presence 
and moving the hearts of men with fraternal 
emotions. 

If the new Los Angeles can continue to sail in the 
otmosnhere in which it was christened, no threaten- 
ing storm clouds of war can blow it out of its peace- 
ful course and no spark from the anvil of Mars can 
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touch its tanks of hydrogen. But men and ni 
create the atmosphere which will determin; 
future course of the Los Angeles. Angels of +. 
slumber within its giant frame waiting for the f 
call of war, and angels of peace hover over its glf 
ing structure singing their song of good will. Yj 
of the angels shall control? That depends altog) 
upon men whose servants the angels are—the ny 
the churches, to be specific. We must not sit doh 
verbal security based upon formal expressions of 
will such as passed between the United Stoteg 
Germany the other day. War must be legally 
lawed by the courageous action of the churches (: 
world all working together for this common 
through the creation of a body of public opinion } 
will force all nations to settle their differenc} 
peaceful arbitration and never again by resortig 
war. 


Is It Fair? | 


S it fair to take money out of the local church In 

olence treasury to pay current church acccn 
There can be only one answer to these question’; 
that is a decided negative. And yet the practic 
tinues without many signs of improvement so i 
Baptist churches are concerned. Hundreds of cu 
treasurers juggle the funds in such a way as 1] 
the current expenses of the church first and if tip 
anything left it may be kept in the local treasu* 
an emergency or it may be sent on to headquste 
according to the mood of the local treasurer (: 
common practice of the local church. This, of en 
is done without any deliberate attempt on th 
of local church officials to defraud the donors 0’ 
appropriate the funds. They regard the local cu 
as a big family and the denominational missiti 
enterprise at home and abroad as a distant impit 
ous cousin who needs help annually. “Charity lg 
at home” and ends there unless the charity iss 
cient to cover the distant relative’s needs. Thats 
rule by which many churches are governed in 10 
matters. But it is a bad rule and works great iit 
to the progress of the local church and preciia 
no small measure of embarrassment upon tl! 
nominational missionary societies. 


| 

We need to develop a new consciousness 
nominational solidarity and a new conscienceW 
regard to honor and fair play in dealing with ¢ 
finance and Christian stewardship. When prs 
is made for the payment of the pastor’s salar/4 
for the discharge of all local financial obligatios 
sumed by the church, some arrangements shot 
made also for the payment of our missionarie 
aries and for the honorable and prompt discha 
all benevolent denominational financial obligid 
In these days when an official committee of ths 
ate of the United States looks into the campaign 
of political parties to discover the source and ‘i 
of the contributions it might be well for the dend! 
tion to secure such a review of local church et 
in the matter of handling money given for missI® 
would give opportunity for some scientific ap! 
to the solution of the problem of deferred pa 
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j2 word “idiot” represents as pitiable 
q object as we possess in modern life, 
43 to mind the staring of dull, vacant 
s}he loose-hung limbs, the thick lips, 
licontrolled speech of a mindless 
¢ The dictionaries confirm our first 
nsion. “An idiot,” they say, “is a 
being born abnormally defective 
izllectual capacity; one nearly or 
elestitute of intelligence, whether as 
structural deficiency or impeded 
yt of the brain or organs or sense; 
ural fool.” No wonder you resent 
jputation. You are eager to assert 
'e very fact of your being a reader 
1 modern journal demonstrates that 
@: out of that unenviable class. 
ithere are grades of idiocy. And 
jrd has passed through levels of 
ng, significant in themselves and 
instructive to the modern Ameri- 
sizen. For the statistics demon- 
¢ that approximately half of our 
tan voters deserve to be classified 
Jrank of the world’s idiots, 
same dictionary which so explicitly 
¢the word “idiot” as implying some 
¢nental lack, pushes back the cur- 
in the history of the word: It is 
jortation from the Greek. It ap- 
siften in the New Testament text. 
| means not one born mentally de- 
| but one who is comparatively un- 
¢, uncultured, uneducated. Paul 
ito describe honest men and women 
|ve not been initiated into the se- 


| Christ. Quite a different signifi- 
yyou see. Yet the step from “un- 
d” to “mentally deficient” and 


juitally dumb” is not altogether il- 
| 


( here we are not at the root of 
Itter. For the word “idiot” arose 
| Greek language long before the 
estament was written, and it is 
’ sprinkled through the classics. 
)regularly means “a private citizen 
/OWS no personal interest in the 
| And there, upon that pin, we have 
)}f you safely impaled. 


ihe Greek mind with inexorable 
,ed the same word for the selfish- 
sterested citizen as for the defec- 
‘rained mentality, and generations 
lowed degraded the word still 
¢until at last it has come to repre- 
7 empty mind, a gibbering tongue, 
\acant stare. 

| The Proof of an Idiot 


) the centuries the word has been 
\way through its grades of mean- 
hs changes represent the profound 
-n, woven deep into the Greek 
at contact with public life was 
Sable even to the right develop- 
: the intellect. In other words, the 
We fan vote and does not, is worthy 
inked as a fool. - One large class 
liots of the world is made up ex- 
' Of those clamoring malcontents 
y at home when issues are being 


Are You an Idiot? 


BY BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


Rete ke we are too late to 
“ get out the vote because it is 
registration that determines the vot- 
ing strength of the nation, and for 
those who have not registered this 
message has no immediate value. 
But we print it anyway, with the 
generous permission of F, G, Wea- 
ver, editor of Association Men, in 
the October number of which it ap- 
peared. The article is copyright 
1924 by the International Y. M. C. A. 


decided at the polls and then spend the 
time between elections deploring the 
speed with which America is sliding down 
the skids. Are you an idiot? I can tell 
by watching you on election day. Are 
you going to vote or not? 

The curve of American democracy is 
Startling in its menace. In 1896, 80 per 
cent of those qualified to vote did vote; 
in 1906, 73 per cent; in 1908, 66 per cent; 
in 1912, 62 per cent; in 1920 less than 50 
per cent. Four years ago, 54,421,832 
Americans could have voted, but only 
26,786,753 did so. If this rate of decrease 
continues for a few more years, nobody 
will be voting save the ignorant, boss- 
driven heelers, whose ballot means noth- 
ing but a few extra dollars and a free 
automobile ride on election day. 


What Jesus Said 

It was not the sturdy, informed Amer- 
ican citizen who mustered 100 per cent 
at the polls in 1920. He was in large 
proportion off somewhere for the day, 
making the most of a fall vacation oppor- 
tunity. The precincts that mustered a 
full vote were the precincts where a boss 
had in mind something he wanted, and 
unscrupulously headed his masses of un- 
thinking voters to the polls! I shall not 
stop to argue the relative merits of the 
ticket. I exhort democrats and republi- 
cans, progressives and prohibitionists, and 
all the rest. “Render unto Caesar the 
things of Caesar, and unto God the things 
of God.” Jesus did not compose a bal- 
anced sentence for the sake of the balance. 
What he said he meant. And the Chris- 
tian non-voter who does not writhe under 
the sting of that lash has not sensed its 
significance. 

By the time these words are read, the 
thermometer will be at the boiling point. 
Personal excoriations will be in order. 
The bitter teachings of whispered innuen- 
does and unfair caricaturing will be at its 
height. As for me, I am determined to 
remember about each candidate at least 
one thing which I know beyond perad- 
venture. 

His foes may call him cowardly, cool, 
saturnic and unsympathetic, but I shall 
remember that Coolidge came to Wash- 
ington as vice-president without ever hav- 
ing joined a Christian church. Brought 
up in an atmosphere of Christian teach- 
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ing, assuming for his life philosophy the 
teachings of Jesus, he had never person- 
ally committed himself to the discipleship 
of the Christ. But when Harding died, 
and the sudden drama of that night in his 
father’s house made Coolidge the presi- 
dent, the swirl of world-events which 
clamored in tumult about him, the sense 
of awful responsibility before world de- 
mands, drove him to his knees before the 
life of Jesus, and soon he was applying 
for membership in a Congregational 
church in Washington, a man who had 
found his need satisfied in Christ and who 
wanted to make humble avowal of his 
new determination. Look at him, bowing 
there, you men who have evaded the defi- 
nite issue for years and now claim you 
are too old to take your stand with Jesus. 
Is not this the time for you? 

Davis may be painted in lurid colors 
as the tool of Wall Street, the slave of 
greedy capital, the fiendish foe of the 
common people; but I shall try to see 
him now and then as a faithful vestryman 
in a little Episcopal church on Long 
Island, where a seminary friend of mine is 
the rector, and where there is a chance 
to demonstrate that a man can hardly 
be too busy to help a bit with the wait- 
ing tasks of the kingdom. 

They may howl at Wheeler for his 
rabid radicalism and his irresponsible 
demagoguery. But I can read the para- 
graphs of a letter he sent a month ago to 
a Syracuse Sunday school which had 
asked for a word from him. He wrote: 
“One of the most important functions of 
the church today is the work and influ- 
ence of the Sunday school. Here the 
most lasting impressions of our youth are 
received. Both Mrs. Wheeler and my- 
self have always taken an active interest 
in the Sunday school of the Methodist 
church in Butte, Mont., our home, Mrs. 
Wheeler always having a class. We have 
five children, two girls and three boys, 
who are constant attendants every Sun- 
day, and naturally we are much interested 
in the moral as well as the intellectual 
development of the younger generation. 
We feel and have always felt that the 
Sunday school affords one of the influ- 
ences for the development of better men 
and women. It develops in them a seri- 
ousness and stability of character which 
nothing else can supply.” 

A Wistful Message 

As for Dawes, we may grow squeam- 
ish at what reporters make of his vigor- 
ous phrases, we may refuse to, sanction 
his collars, and deplore his trick pipe. 
But I shall think of him as the composer 
of that beautiful “Melodie” which sym- 
phony orchestras have delighted to play. 
And I shall turn to that wistful message 
which he wrote, to be read at the funeral 
of his only son, Rufus Fearing Dawes. 
Addressed as it was to the friends of his 
boy, it deserves reprinting in full for the 
inspiration of young men everywhere. 
The young man was drowned in Lake 
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Geneva, Wis., the summer after his 


graduation from Princeton. 

“My boy was only in the beginning of 
his business career, while the career of 
which I am now to speak was complete. 
The Lord gave him ample time fully and 
wholly to complete it. The truly great 
character must unite unusual strength 
and determination with great gentleness. 
My boy was imperious. He recognized 
no superior on earth, and yet was the 
tender and intimate friend of the weak 
and humble. 

“T have taken him with me among the 
greatest in the nation and looked in vain 
for any evidence in him of awe or of 
curiosity. He has taken me, asking me 
to help them, among the poor and lowly 
of earth. 

“He loved his friends, and but recently 
told his mother that our house was all 
through the coming year to be the stop- 
ping place for his college friends passing 
through the city. How grateful our lone- 
ly hearts will be to them now if they will 
only accept this invitation and sleep in 
his room and fill for a little time the 
empty chair. 


The Crowd and Prestige 


“tTe commenced early in life to set 
himself against the crowd, for no man 
rises to real prestige who follows it. Of 
his own initiative he joined the church. 
For a long time he taught a Bible class 
at Bethesda mission. He did not smoke, 
or swear, or drink. He was absolutely 
clean. Yet in his stern opposition to the 
drift, he mingled tolerance in just that 
quantity which contributed to real power 
to be used in opposition, and for that pur- 
pose alone. He organized systematically 
rescue squads for weaker boys at college 
who were wavering before strong but evil 
leadership. Against the boy who sought 
to lead astray the weaker, he set his face 
like steel. 

“Like every born leader, he had his 
many warm friends, but if Rufus Fearing 
had a bitter enemy, I have yet to hear 
of him. His kindness, sincerity and good 
humor disarmed hatred. I never saw him 
angry. In twenty years he never gave 
me just cause for serious reproaches. 


“He was absolutely natural in any en- 
vironment, great or humble. He was ex- 
tremely ambitious. He was extremely 
proud. Upon occasions, years ago, when 
I mistakenly reproached him, he patiently 
explained my error and then peremptorily 
demanded and received an apology from 
me. 

“T have noticed that one of the char- 
acteristics of the thoroughbred is the re- 
fusal to accept or recognize a handicap, 
which he always regards as a self-con- 
fession of inferiority. The man who ac- 
cepts a handicap is beaten before the race 
commences. 


“In any matter to which Rufus Fear- 
ing set himself seriously he saw no pos- 
sible measure of his full abilities or ef- 
forts to except in the leading contestant. 
He recognized no victory in a second or 
third prize. It was not altogether mod- 
esty which kept him so silent about his 
achievements but because a high average 


of proficiency which left the field so far 
behind only brought him into closer self- 
comparison with the few winners. 

“His mother and I never knew, until 
we read it in the year book, of Rufus’ 
athletic success at Lawrenceville, or that 
he was captain of the fencing team at 
Princeton, or that he had this or that 
distinction. He never talked about his 
achievements in any line of work, study 
or recreation, for the reason that he him- 
self never regarded them as important 
or worth while. But with almost reckless 
intrepidity he sought in his friendly con- 
flicts a contact with any exceptional in- 
dividual he could find. In the fact that 
contact means comparison, he saw only 
the opportunity for taking his own full 


Wanted 
MEN who dare to face the strug- 
gl 


e 
For the right with two or three, 
Rather than to follow millions 
In their pledged hypocrisy. 


Men with soul as true to duty 
As the needle to the pole; 
Men who meet earth’s disappoint- 
ments 
In the calm of self control. 


Men who trust the voice of heaven, 
Read the Book, and then obey, 

Heedless of the sneers that echo 
Round their upward way. 


Earth is full of cant and seeming, 
Full of fashion and of pride; 
God is calling. Who will answer, 
“Count me with the Crucified”? 
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measurement, even though it might prove 
disappointing or bitter defeat. 

“But under these continuing and often 
disappointing contests — moral, physical 
and mental—there worked out, under the 
inexorable laws of human nature, a splen- 
did and complete young Christian gentle- 
man. And the lesson of this complete life 
is that this can be done by a young man 
without being a prig, without his failing 
to be a good fellow, without his bending 
to debasing environment. 

“My boy lived long enough to ‘win 
out. Whatever the years would have 
added would be only material. In a man’s 
character is his real career. 

“te died suddenly in the midst of hap- 
piness. He died with his ideals unlow- 
ered. He died with all the noble illusions 
of a high-minded youth, undisturbed and 
undispelled. He died without having lost 


ambition, with his eyes fixed on the high - 


mountains of life where, beyond any ques- 
tion, had he lived, he would have climbed. 

“But, dear young friends of my boy, 
he had already climbed the high and 
rough ways which lead up the steep 
mountains of character. He stood there 
firmly at the top. Mistake not. It was 
no easy victory. Material achievement 
may be both, but no moral victory is ever 
easy or ever accidental. 

“But yesterday strong and joyous in 
the full might and swing of buoyant 
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youth, surrounded by his loving fr) 
the sun of his happiness high in thy 
Rufus Fearing was mercifully spare 
sight of grim death, whose unseen} 
was even then upon his shoulder, f 
had this happy boy turned and seerh 
beckoning him away from the dear) 
—from his home—from his parentlg 
his sister—from the great battlefi¢ 
life, with its fine victories to be wor} 
know and I know that without com 
clear-eyed, unafraid, in simple, wu 
tioning faith, with the hope and tr¢ 
his Lord, my dear son would quietly), 
followed into darkness of the shadoy 


If there exists in the literature ( 
world a finer appraisal of the yr 
while achievements of youth, I d). 
know where to find it. | 


Somewhere I shall find somh 
about LaFollette and Bryan to wit 
can cleave as a Christian minister.|] 
have not discovered it yet, I knovi 
because I have not come to knowh 


well enough. | 
Of course, I shall be forced to 


entiate between men and emphases. T 
is the duty of every citizen who > 
willing to be an idiot. I shall ba 
probabilities, I shall examine local it 
tions, I shall read hard and listen tl 
tively, and ask questions and argue, / 
I must arrive at a conclusion whic : 
direct my ballot. I dare not shirt 
responsibility. 

When I vote for my men, I slil 
forced to vote against others. Buts 
as I can direct my mind, I shall + 
to admit the vast accumulation of 0 
cally-manufactured rubbish of psc 
gossip to influence my judgment. n 
shall remember that one of thif 
would in all probability be a fine + 
to work with as a member of my)0 


of trustees. 
} 


(What Voting Can Be | 


It can be a rather sacred and is 
ing experience, the voting busines: 
use booths in our town, with votit | 
chines installed. Standing in line 
your neighbors wind past the apjit 
place, hearing your name read fra 
registration books, stepping into tli 
curtained enclosure, pulling dov| 
tabs, with your mind on the desi 
America—it packs a very real thril | 
pecially this year, with the infini 
sibilities for light or darkness in # 
ministration just ahead. Especial | 
year, with the peace machinery ole 
tiation and arbitration about to /, 
tended or scrapped; with the ril 
question of the American melti! 
waiting to be settled; with the ec|0 
and social adjustments of capital 
dustry and agriculture still to bel 
with the memories of political Ee 
still haunting our corridors. Est 
this year, with simple-hearted, 
Americans contesting for the P 
power and peril with frank avo# 


different points of view. 

It can be a beautiful sacra 
brotherhood and group self-contly 
only we can conquer bitterness. 
only we can get out the vote! 


ae 
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}? Jewish problem, long in the world, 
largely a problem of ignorance on 
| sides and, consequently, of sus- 
|. and hate. Were the Jews more 
gh and were the Christians more 
sian, doubtless the problem would 
pear. Now, however, the real prob- 
!; how to spread a better knowl- 
fof Jews and Judaism among Chris- 
and a more sympathetic under- 
yng of Christians and Christian pur- 
(among Jews, and upon the double 
jation of a better understanding and 
) conformity to the spirit of both 
(ms, to cultivate kindliness and 
jwill and substitute confidence and 
tration for suspicion and hate. 


ithe Jews move among the nations 
yersist in peculiarities and racial iso- 
i as no other peoples do. Their 
; their beards, their food, their ob- 
ce of days and of fasts and feasts, 
itheir distinctive peculiarities, mark 
iff from others and put up barriers, 
nded it may be and often unper- 
, by them, but none the less real 
fidrances to fellowship with their 
(sors and assimilation with the cus- 
jund the life of the country of which 
eir choice they become a part: 
i they may profess to be loyal to 
vernment under which they live, 
ymmon folks, seeing their alien 
reign ways, scarcely can be blamed 
garding them as still alien and 
1. Particularly is this suspicion 
loyalty aggravated when some of 
Ws continue to glory in their na- 
‘ideals, as distinct from the ideals 
| country in which they live, and 
‘or to recover Palestine and, 
it be as a refuge for their per- 
1 brethren from other lands and 
service to all mankind, to set up 
Jern state, autonomous and inde- 
it. That dual relationship to two 
it nationalities, which may be jus- 
‘in the mind of a Zionistic Jew, 
‘to understand and justify in any 
mind. Frequently it takes the as- 
{ treason to the land of residence, 


| non-Jew looks at it. 


Religion and Nationality 


is a real problem for the Jew 
2 and solve, if solution there be: 
€ make a distinction, clear and 
unt, between religion and national- 
{ts he willing to do that which 
‘ans for the most part have done, 
/e definitely and positively church 
‘tate, and rely upon religious im- 
les wholly in the realm of the 
ual and of those social acts and 
fons which are purely social and 
litical? Will he take his religion 
| am inheritance passed on from 
‘to son, and more as a faith to 
iched and to be accepted, not by 
“Of race relations and national 
‘ons, but because of its gripping 
‘il and furnishing personal impul- 
P Tighteousness? If the Jew can 


| 
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By ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


D®: ANTHONY, who is well 
known to our readers through 
his numerous articles and_ has 
figured as one of the national lead- 
ers of the church through his work 
with the Home Missions Council, 
has for years been deeply interested 
in the problem of bringing tozether 
the Jew and the Christian. He has 
printed a number of articles on 
the subject, some of them in Jew- 
ish papers, and has been a con- 
siderable factor in the formation 
of the Amos Society, an organiza- 
tion which is bringing together the 
earnest leaders of the two religions. || 
We are indebted to the Christian 
Work for this splendid article. 
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individualize himself in his religion as far 
as Christians ‘have individualized them- 
selves, he will go far in solving the 
problem which confronts his people, and 
will find in almost every land free op- 
portunity to observe his religious customs 
unmolested. In other words the Jew 
needs to realize that people generally 
object less to his religion than they do 
to his nationality, and to his combining 
or confounding the two. The blend of 
the two the Gentiles cannot understand, 
and it usually appears to them incon- 
sistent with other more urgent and more 
vital loyalties. 

One charge brought against the Jews 
is that they are generally content with 
a lower ethical standard in business than 
are men of other religions and nation- 
alities. This reproach has become pro- 
verbial. Indeed, a verb from the name 
of the people has become current to 
express it. If sharp practices and tricks 
in trade do characterize some Jewish 
dealers and traders, and have long been 
the cause of an unfavorable reputation, 
wrongfully applied at times to the Jew- 
ish people as a whole, yet, we must 
acknowledge, there have been extenuat- 
ing and explanatory circumstances. Har- 
ried, persecuted, discriminated against 
the Jews of almost every land have been 
obliged to sharpen their wits and win 
by adroitness and strategy what other- 
wise would be denied to them. The ex- 
perience through which they have passed 
may both serve as an excuse and be an 
explanation justifying the confident ex- 
pectation that at heart even that minor- 
ity of not overscrupulous Jews are not 
inherently bent upon what they seem 
to be, but have been forced to this 
way of dealing with men by circum- 
stances over which they had no control. 
An evil begun and justified is easily 
passed on. 

Another charge brought against the 
Jews,—and here again often wrongfully 
applied to all of the Jews—is lack of 
good manners. Particularly at hotels 
is this charge brought against them: 
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| The Jewish Problem 


and their women-folks, it is alleged, are 
the worst offenders. They dress in silks 
and satins and furs, with diamonds and 
jewelry, in pomp and parade; they push 
to the fore, are loud and vociferous, are 
greedy and grasping; they do not seem 
subject to the restraints of quietness and 
refinements. 


Then comes the curious charge that 
the Jews are too successful. This charge 
rests upon fear. It is feared that they 
will obtain control of the sources of 
power and use that power to the dis- 
advantage of others. More than forty 
years ago, when a wave of anti-Semitism 
swept over Germany, it was pointed out 
then how the Jews were the most nu- 
merous as “Docenten” (i.e., tutors or in- 
structors) in the universities, as editors 
of papers, as lawyers with large prac- 
tice, as bankers holding the finances of 
the empire in their hands, as captains 
of industry administering the greatest 
manufacturing enterprises. Henry Ford, 
through the medium of his Dearborn In- 
dependent, has recently made all of this 
propaganda of fear available to Ameri- 
can readers, applied to American con- 
ditions. The very virtues of the Jews 
are turned against them. Because they 
are industrious, thrifty and competent 
they are feared. In European countries 
now there is an effort made to restrict 
the number of Jews who may pursue 
the higher courses of education, because 
of this fear that they may become too 
influential; and a similar protest has al- 
ready been heard in university circles in 
America! 


A Great Problem 


This Jewish problem, then, is a great 
problem. It cannot be solved by a ges- 
ture or by a single utterance. If it is 
ever solved, it will be through frank and 
patient consideration of all that is in- 
volved by a just and impartial recogni- 
tion of both good and bad qualities in 
both parties, by a long and slow process, 
a real campaign of education of all of 
the people, disclosing all of the facts and 
pointing out the kind and the dispassion- 
ate way. Fair words avail little. Nor 
can hot haste make progress. Plain 
speaking, such as the writer of these 
paragraphs has indulged in, brings him 
upon holy ground, the double domain of 
religious and national sentiment which 
a stranger to both dares to enter only 
if deeply conscious of the disinterested- 
ness of his intentions. A holy motive 
may sometimes be consecrated to pro- 
phetic uses. 


On the basis of fellowship, understand- 
ing and good-will the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
has recently authorized as a sub-commit- 
tee of its commission on international 
justice and good-will, a committee on 
good-will between Jews and Christians. 
In the membership of the committee are 
such well-known men as these: Repre- 
senting Congregationalists, Dr. Charles 
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S. Macfarland, secretary of the Federal 
Council; Dr. Charles E. Burton, secre- 
tary of the National Council; Dr. Henry 
A. Atkinson, secretary of the Church 
Peace Union and of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the 
Churches, and Rev. Wm. H. Short, exe- 
cutive director of the Non-Partisan As- 
sociation of the League of Nations; rep- 
resenting Methodists, Bishop Luther B. 
Wilson, in charge of the New York area 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
Dr. Frank Mason North, of the foreign 
mission board of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church; representing Presbyterians, 
Dr. Stanley White, of the Presbyterian 
foreign mission board, and Dr. John H. 
Finley, associate editor of the New York 
Times; representing Episcopalians, Bishop 
Arthur S. Lloyd, of the diocese of New 
York City, and Dean Howard C. Rob- 
bins, of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine; and representing Baptists, Mr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick, prominent as a 
lawyer and expert in civics, and Alfred 
Williams Anthony, recently secretary of 
the Home Missions Council. 

Already articles have been written, 
conferences have been held and a cam- 
paign of education has been commenced, 
in which all churches and all Christians 
are requested to cooperate. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis which opened at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, June 26, 1924, a com- 
mittee was, authorized for conference 
and cooperation, representing reformed 
Judaism. The president of the confer- 
ence, Rabbi Abram Simon, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in an irenic and cordial spirit 
says, 

“The world is big enough for hun- 
dreds and thousands working for right- 
eousness in the name of our heavenly 


Parable of the 


By HENRY G. 


A CERTAIN man came unto the city 
to dwell—he and his wife and three 
little ones. 

And when the second sabbath day was 
come and their place of abode had been 
put somewhat in order, he said unto his 
wife: “I will now go around the corner 
unto the church which is hard by and see 
whether it be not a suitable place for 
us and our little ones to go to on each 
sabbath day that we may receive and 
give strength and wisdom for the trials 
and tasks of the week.” 

And he entered and was shown unto a 
seat and as he sat and made observation 
of all that was about him, he said unto 
himself: “It is indeed a large and well- 
appointed building, and the music is 
beautiful, and I have heard worse ser- 
mons that still might be called helpful by 
those who came to receive help, and in- 
deed I have seen many people whose 
faces were far less comely and kind; yet 
no person hath deliberately given me 
hearty greetings, and verily it would 
seem that they who are the church of 
the Living God should be seeking out 
the stranger that cometh within their 
gates.” 


Yea, and after the benediction had 


Father. Let there be no strife between 
us, no prejudice and no attack; but in 
mutual good-will, in mutual understand- 
ing of each other’s high endeavors, let 
us ga forward, revealing the Godhead in 
our lives, giving constantly by our mu- 
tual understandings a sweeter and more 
gracious revelation of him.” 

The Amos Society, whose council is 
composed of eighteen prominent Jews 
and Christians, has come into existence 
in New York City (in August, 1923), for 
the purpose of interpreting to both Jews 
and Christians how much they have in com- 
mon and to what extent they are seeking 
to put into practice the same religious 
principles proclaimed by the prophets 
and taught by Jesus. The first publication 
of this society is a book by Dr. Isidor 
Singer, originator and managing editor 
of the Jewish Encyclopedia, entitled. “A 
Religion of Truth, Justice and Peace.” 
The society proposes to circulate this 
book particularly among non-Jews, and 
mainly among the Christian clergy and 
students for the Christian ministry. The 
late Samuel W. McCall, former gover- 
nor of Massachusetts and representative 
in congress, has left a valuable contri- 
bution to that same subject of a better 
understanding between Jews and non- 
Jews, in his book “Patriotism of the 
American Jew;” and Miss Ada Sterling’s 
work, “The Jew and _ Civilization,” 
equally deserves mention in the connec- 
tion. 

The promotion of fellowship and un- 
derstanding is possible to every one. 
The finest contribution to human welfare 
which any one man can make is the 
practice of kindness, fairness and per- 
sistent good-will shown in speech, in 
business, in society, in the church, in the 
school and in the home. 


Friendly Stranger 


WESTON SMITH 


been said, he set his foot again upon the 
door step to return unto his dwelling 
with heavy heart; and yet he observed 
that none had greeted him, save only the 
minister, who indeed was as busy as the 
old woman who lived in the shoe, for 
he had so many children he didn’t know 
what to do. « 

It chanced, however, that a certain 
thought passed quickly through the mind 
of the stranger as he lingered thus upon 
the door step, for his eye was cast back- 
ward where he saw that much friendiy 
converse was taking place. 

“These people be even better than I 
have thought them to be. They be only 
timid; and perhaps just a little forgetful. 
And may it not be that they too have 
come hither bringing souls that were 
hungry for companionship, and so have 
looked a little too much for the old 
friends and not quite enough for the 
new. Mayhap also they think I dislike 
to have them pry into my private busi- 
ness; for people be not all alike in wish- 
ing to be too quickly approached. I will 
go back and see if I can not make it 
possible for them to do more gracefully 
that which often hath its awkward 
points.” 


| 
THE BAPTI 


And behold, as soon as he had 
back with the determination to i 
these people the fine art of friend} 
he found that they were not only, 
but grateful learners. Yea, and in } 
months time, because he had set hit, 
resolutely to this God-given tas] 
teaching friendship to those y 
friendship he wished, he found that 
only was this church to which he) 
come made many per cent better bil 
himself found a greater enjoyment | 
he had ever before known in his cl 
membership. 


And he said: “I have learned) 
more thing. Friendliness is very Ip 
disease. It spreadeth more by conti 
from those who have it to those whig 
not immune unto it than by the & 
instruction to “do this’ or ‘say the 
a stranger; and indeed one persony 
honestly hath a virulent infection of fix 
liness can spread a greater contagii 
an unvaccinated crowd than many disr 


tions or rebukes.” 


We Lead Ourselves Asti 
I John 1:8 | 

HIS is today’s discovery init 
Word. It is rather a startlin|f 

ure. Often we are warned of are 
one who is trying to deceive us ande 
us astray, but here we are wm 
against our own bad guides. 


By a little fancy one imagines ths 
ner aS a man who changes the ji 
boards, reverses the detour signs, 
down the “bridge out” signs, tio 
down the “road closed” signs, ste; 
his accelerator and speeds dowit 
ways that he himself has queered. | 


This lying to oneself is almost aso 
mon an art as lying to others, anc 
erally goes with it. Men become ele 
at self-deception, just as they bf 
skilled in deceiving others. If ami 
it is more insidious and subtle, and et 
even more fatal to character thang 
falsehood. Men deceive themselveil 


sin, and fool themselves into hell. | 


A man lies to himself about his un 
habits and drifts hopelessly into 1 
shiftlessness and early decrepitude,jh 
he assures himself he is “keeping ? 
studies.” | 


A man lies to himself physicallyy 
he has warning after warning thal 
straining beyond his power and ha 
toward a nervous breakdown, bulp 
off the warning without any ex@ 
tion, only the oft-repeated lie ‘thal 
all right. | 

But think of the disaster to th 
when a man lies so continuously | 
moral nature that he half persu@gem 
self that he is telling the truth: 

“But if we live in ‘the light as 
in the light, we have fellowship Wa 
another, and the blood of Jesus, # 
cleanses us from all sin. If wed 
be already free from sin, we lea 
selves astray and the truth has m¢ 
in our hearts. If we confess 9 
he is so faithful and just that 
gives us our sins and cleanses ue 
all unrighteousness.” (Weymoy 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 
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+, CORWIN S. SHANK, who last 
eo was president of the Northern 
Jt Convention, is now first vice- 
jian of the Board of Missionary Co- 
jion and represents the executive 
/ttee on this board. He has been a 
ior of the national board of West- 
Tashington Baptist Convention for 
jtwo years, acting in the capacity 
jssident for thirteen years. Mr. 
| received his college education at 
jinville, Ore., and in 1910 had the 
> of LL.D. conferred upon him. 
iso was a student at Bishop 
f Military Academy, Portland, 
and received the degree of 

from Yale. Since 1891 he has 
practicing law in Seattle, Wash., 
| now senior member of the law 
ii Shank, Belt & Fairbrook. Mr. 
| is prominent in civic affairs. He 
ember of the American Bar Asso- 
4and the American Prison Associa- 
‘He is counsel for the Common- 
tof Australia; counsel and director, 
,ownsend & Puget Sound Ry. Co.; 
/Sound Savings & Loan Associa- 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Insur- 
.ssociation; Aero Alarm Co., and 
iental Trading Company. Mr. 
|is an active, thirty-second degree 
i JOHN M. MOORE, D. D., has 
im pastor of the Marcy Avenue 
} of Brooklyn, N. Y., for seven 
| He is a member of the board of 
ts of the American Baptist Home 
| Society and represents this or- 
/on on the Board of Missionary 
vation. Dr. Moore received his 
bn at Grove City College, Pennsyl- 
nd Crozer Seminary. An active 
jtominational as well as denomina- 
lrorker, Dr. Moore holds a number 
jcutive offices including that of 
in of the administrative commit- 
ne Federal Council of Churches of 
in America; chairman of the com- 
‘mm city and foreign-speaking work 
‘American Baptist Home Mission 
(and he is a member of the board 
gers of the same society. He has 


1n chairman of the Northern Bap- 


/vention committee on Near East 
/Mational justice and good-will. 


/HN M. MOORE 


| 
) 


Vho’s Who on the Bo 


Ss. P. SHAW 


CORWIN S. SHANK 


R. STERLING PRICE SHAW, gen- 

eral superintendent of the South Da- 
kota Convention since 1910, has been a 
member of the Northern Convention 
throughout its entire history, and has 
made a special record in dedicating 
churches and conducting financial cam- 
paigns. Several years ago he was sent 
by the South Dakota Convention to west- 
ern Europe to investigate social and re- 
ligious conditions there. While studying 
at Central University of Iowa and the 
Ewing College of Illinois, from which he 
received his B. O., B. A. and Ph. D. de- 
grees, Dr. Shaw was pastor of a number 
of small churches. His honorary degree 
of D. D. was received from Sioux Falls 
University. For a year and a half he was 
financial secretary of Central College and 
then became pastor for three years of the 
First church of Marion, Iowa. From 
1907 to 1910 he was chancellor of Central 
University, Iowa. Dr. Shaw is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, representing the South Dakota 
Convention. He is editor of the South 
Dakota Baptist Bulletin; president of the 
board of managers of Sioux Falls Univer- 
sity; trustee of Kansas City Baptist The- 
ological Seminary; member of the board 
of managers of the Northwestern Baptist 
Hospital Association, and served for two 
years as president of the State Secre- 
taries’ and Superintendents’ Association 
of the Northern Convention. 


E. H. RASMUSSEN 
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ard of Missionary Cooperation 


EV. E. H. RASMUSSEN of Minne- 

apolis has been executive secretary 
and director of promotion of the Minne- 
sota Convention for the past two years. 
He studied at Morgan Park, Ill., and at 
the University of Chicago. His first pas- 
torate was at Cuppy’s Grove, Iowa, and 
later of the First Danish Baptist church, 
Chicago. For nine years he served as 
missionary pastor at Kasson, Minn., un- 
der appointment of the Home Mission 
Society and the Minnesota Convention. 
He then was advanced to director of 
evangelism under the same organizations. 
In 1916 he became assistant executive 
secretary of the Minnesota Convention, 
serving in this capacity until 1922 when 
he was appointed to his present position. 
Mr. Rasmussen represents the Minnesota 
Convention on the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. His parents were natives of 
Denmark and emigrated to the United 
States at the ages of 10 and 17; Mr. Ras- 
mussen was born in Chicago. His grand- 
parents, maternal and paternal, were 
among the early Baptists in Denmark and 
well known lay preachers, suffering per- 
secution for their faith in the old country. 


EV. ER? CURRY, D:D. ds nowrin 

his third term as president of the 
Montana State Convention. He has been 
a member of the Board of Education of 
the Northern Convention since its organ- 
ization and is a member of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, representing the 
Montana State Convention. Dr. Curry 
was born in Windsor, Nova Scotia, and 
is a lineal descendant of the Curry family 
which has done and still does so much 
for Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia. Dr. Curry has served important 
churches in Michigan, Nebraska and Colo- 
rado. He is now finishing his fifth year 
as pastor of the First church, Bozeman, 
Mont., located at one of the outstanding 
educational centers of the state university. 
He is a graduate of Acadia University, of 
Morgan Park Theological Seminary (now 
the Divinity School of Chicago Univer- 
sity), and has received several degrees 
including B. A., B. D., and the honorary 
degree of D. D. 


E. R. CURRY 


“For in Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.”—Col. 2:9. | 


HE divine nature demands in- 

finite expression. We cannot 
conceive of an idle or self-repres- 
sive Deity. His energy is eternally 
active. The flowers that bloom in 
hidden dells, the ocean with its 
heaving billows, the mysterious 
forces of nature that man is only 
beginning to discover and use, the 
staggering immensities of starry 
universes—do not these amazing 
wonders, and many others that it 
would take a lifetime even to enu- 
merate, bear wisdom to the power 
and wisdom of God? 

But God is holiness and love as 
well as power and wisdom. Love 
prompted him to create a race of 
beings dependent upon and capable 
of loving him. But men must 
know God to love him. And so, far 
back in prehistoric times, God 
spoke to favored individuals and 
then, as time went on, he raised up 
a chosen people for himself 
through whom he might make his 
will and ways known to the world 
at large. Old Testament history, 
cumbered as it is with the wreck- 
age of human failure, is the story 
of how God revealed himself to 
the Hebrews through their out- 
standing leaders. 


Incarnation a Necessity 

God, however, could not per- 
fectly reveal himself through im- 
perfect mediums. No mere man 
could possibly be great or holy 
enough to serve as an instrument 
for the full disclosure of Deity. As 
well might we expect Paderewski 
to display his full genius on a 
doll’s piano. An incarnation was a 
divine necessity. God must be- 
come man. And so in the fullness 
of time God came in the person of 
Christ to live among men. He 
took our human nature and showed 
what he could do with it. It was 
as if Michelangelo had taken the 
brush and paints of a poor, strug- 
gling art student and used them to 
produce an immortal masterpiece, 
or as if Ole Bull had picked up the 
violin of an ordinary musician and 
played upon it so as to melt a 
vast audience to tears. 

God’s yearning to reveal himself 
to men has been met by men’s 
need of him. Down through the 
ages men have sought after God. 


The Devotional Lite 


God In Christ 


By C. NORMAN BARTLETT 


dha= devotional page this 
week is enriched by this 
fine message from the pen of 
the pastor of the Andover 
Baptist church, Andover, 
Mass. “God in Christ” is the 
very heart of the gospel mes- 
sage, and when that God is 
templed in human hearts 
through personal acceptance 
of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, the incarnation finds 
its fuller expression. 


What are the gropings of paganism, 
with all their abysmal follies and 
monstrous superstitions, but evi- 
dence of an incurable religious in- 
stinct in man which, if it cannot 
find the true, will cling to the false, 
like vines that cumber the ground 
when there is no trellis at hand for 
them to climb. 

The sea whipped into raging bil- 
lows by the tempest, mountains 
whose jagged peaks pierce the sky, 
volcanoes belching forth floods of 
fire and clouds of smoke, canyons 
with their walls struck into a be- 
wildering play of colors by the 
rays of the sun, Niagaras hurling 
their waters over great cliffs, night 
skies spangled with countless mil- 
lions of blazing suns that shine 
across immeasurable gulfs of dis- 
tance—do not such exhibitions of 
the Creator’s power stir our souls 
to their profoundest depths? In 
the presence of such sublimity in 
nature we are gripped by emotions 
we can neither control nor analyze. 

And yet these wonders of the 
material universe, great as they are, 
are but faint symbols of the majes- 
ty of Jesus Christ. No other name 
shines with such brilliancy across 
the fields of time. His earthly life 
stands péerlessly alone. In the light 
of that marvelous career the very 
greatest of human achievements 
pale like candle lights in the blaz- 
ing glory of the noonday sun. 
Through Jesus, God was made 
manifest. The holiness of his life 
1s so far beyond our attainment or 
even comprehension as to be truly 
sublime, in the fullest and deepest 
sense of the word. 

But if we would know the full 


sublimity of Christ, we need to 
think of him as the ever-living| 
Lord. His earthly ministry was! 
but a rough outline sketch which| 
the rolling centuries have amplified, 
colored and enriched with myriads 
of triumphs of grace in human 
souls. We are frequently amazed 
at the prolific output of great 
geniuses. What, then, shall we say, 
of Jesus who, all down through) 
Christian history, has been fash- 
ioning millions of lives of radiant 
beauty and gripping splendor? Ir 
countless ways his love is ever ai 
work upon the souls of men anc 
women yielded to his control. Anc 
how wondrously varied are thi 
products. No two are alike. Le 
your imagination gather together, i| 
it be equal to the task, all th 
kindly feelings, glowing thought; 
and sparkling deeds that hav 
been the fruit of the indwell| 
ing of Christ in the hearts o 
his followers. Behold the name o| 
Jesus! See it covered with th 
flowering vines of trusting heart: 
Gaze upon it in its splendor, tow 
ering above the piles of golde’ 
crowns of consecration and jewelle| 
deeds of love it has inspired. 1) 
all history what name can com 
pare in glory with that of ou 
Christ? 
Christ Not on Trial 

Such is the majestic divinity ¢ 
Jesus Christ. What shall be ou 
response? A story is told of a ma 
who visited a great art gallery 1 
Europe. He looked at the picture 
with a careless and pompous stat 
and went out quickly, saying to tl 
attendant, “There is nothing het 
worth seeing.” With dignity th 
caretaker replied, “Sir, the pictur 
are not on trial; the visitors are 
Christ is not on trial before 
We are on trial before him. iE 
who refuses to worship the glorio\ 
Christ shows his own littlenes 
There is something sadly out | 
tune in the heart that does 1 
vibrate to the touch of the livit 
Master. As the sun draws wat 
from broad lakes and tiny pools, ' 
ought the divine Christ to evo! 
from the souls of great and low 
alike tributes of adoration 4! 
deeds of devotion to him who 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 
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: Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Pheips 


here a Place for Ritual in 
tthe Worship Service? 


/2ference was made last week to the 
the picture of Sir Galahad in the 
r decorations of one young people’s 
i, The picture was placed on the 
jwall because it had a place in the 
{p service. A ritual had been built 
{| it. 
| group of young people had de- 
(co emphasize the value of the four- 
fe during the devotional services 
!hout the month. Each Sunday eve- 
yor four weeks one of its phases 
) be brought out. Sir Galahad was 
fis an illustration of one who had 
[he social life. For the following 
igs pictures will be used that tell 
| development of the mental, physi- 
'd spiritual side of man’s nature. 
‘ pictures will be respectively, that 
Cuthbert writing from the dedica- 
| the great scholar, the Venerable 
‘that of Pheidippides, the Marathon 
jh runner, and that celebrated one 
| Virgil, in which the knight dedi- 
sis life to a crusade against evil. 
it order of service was as follows: 
}Hymn, “God of our Fathers, 
> Mighty Hand.” 
| Responsive reading: 
{would be keen of mind for there 
feat thoughts to be thought; large 
‘co be fashioned. 
(would be strong of body for try- 
iks lie ahead of us, work requiring 
il strength and endurance. 
‘would be pure of heart for evil 
(will blast the most worthy of life’s 
‘ind ambitions. 
(would be a friend to all people 
jhere, for love is all that abideth 
(| 
the life of the spirit, directed by 
linking, supported by strong physi- 
jlies, expressed in acts of loving, 
| service, that makes us capable 
d women, able to carry with con- 
y the everyday work of the world. 
‘lay we, like our Master, grow 
in wisdom, 
in stature, 
in favor with God, 
in favor with man. 
story of the picture told. 
Part four of the Fourfold Life 
10f Worship (No. IX) in the 
fal for American Youth” (Re- 
e feadings and song). 
/Presentation of discussion subject 
1 er. 
‘sroup discussion, 
| Cirele of prayers and dismissal. 
| this service is open to criticism is 


} 
} 


| Perhaps the most glaring error 
'ack of use of Scripture material. 
ible is replete with passages bear- 
the development of the com- 
| 


plete life. Any of a number, like the 
following statement of Jesus, could have 
been used: “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” (John 10:10.) 

Are you making use of any sort of ritual 
in your devotional meetings? Write the 
editors of this page about it, that they may 
pass the good of it on to others! 


Telling the World 


Some are mimeographed; some are 
multigraphed; some are printed. They 
make ’em thick; they make ’em thin; 
they make ’em long; they make ’em short. 
But, they are all GOOD. What? Why, 
local B. Y. P. U. publications! 

Some of the locals think that the best 
way of spreading B. Y. P. U. news is 
through its own “paper.” Many socie- 
ties have, therefore, undertaken to have 
each week, or each month, a publication 
of some sort, giving the announcements, 
the “gossip,” jokes and “pointed para- 
graphs.” 

In some churches one page of the 
church bulletin will be given over to the 
young people’s_ society. In- other 
churches the young people themselves 
will have a single printed ‘sheet. 

Many of the societies have a more 
elaborate publication, printed or mimeo- 
graphed. There are some which have as 
many as twelve or twenty pages, put up 
similar to a high-school paper. 

These papers are financed in various 
ways. Some are paid for by individuals, 
some by the subscriptions, some are pro- 
vided for in the budget of the society, 
some are financed by voluntary offerings. 
But every society that has a publication 
says that “it pays.” 

In this column next week will be pre- 
sented a write-up of one of these publi- 
cations. From this you will get details as 
to the management thereof, the financing, 
editing, publication. 

Why not start a “sheet” telling folks 
in your community what is being done 
by the young people? Perhaps you have 
some surprise in store for them. 


Query and Comment 


How can one or two representatives 
returning from a convention or summer 
assembly go about getting the society to 
do things right? 

The inquirer has evidently sat in on 
some classes on young people’s methods 
or the like at a convention or summer 
assembly and come to see how inade- 
quately things are being done “back 
home.” The problem is, how to get 
the others—those that have “always done 
it that way’—to see the “light” of new 
ideas. Some task, to be sure. And it 
often requires a lot of patient, tactful 
effort. 


One or two persons can become the 


means of establishing a new order. How- 
ever, they cannot achieve it without the 
help of others. Two steps at least 
should be followed. 

First, enlist the enthusiastic interest of 
others. It may be a fellow officer, or 
one or two of the more influential mem- 
bers. Talk over the new ideas that have 
been learned. Discuss thoroughly their 
value as compared with the present ways 
of doing. Consider together what might 
be undertaken to gradually bring about 
the change. 

Secondly, enlist the enthusiastic inter- 
est of the entire membership—or at least 
a majority of them. At one of the regu- 
lar weekly meetings or at a specially 
called meeting, have the new ideas pre- 
sented by the one or two who attended 
the assembly or convention. Have that 
Presentation followed by comments from 
the others who have previously been in- 
terested. Allow ample Opportunity for 
those not familiar with the new ideas or 
not immediately in favor of them to ask 
questions and present objections. These 
must be fully answered and frankly met 
in order to secure from the entire group 
a worth-while and effective endorsement 
of the new ideas, 


What the N. B. C. Should Do 
for Its Young People 


We should recognize their worth. They 
are a supreme value in and of them- 
selves aside from any advantages we 
may gain by winning them. 

We should not try to do for them 
what they should do for themselves. 
They have their own task. Crudely or 
splendidly they must do it themselves 
They must make up their own minds. 
That is the source of our difficulties but 
it is the fact which makes the task worth 
while. 


We should challenge them with a 
worth-while program. Young people 
need to fall in love, to give life with 


whole-hearted devotion. To present 
Jesus, his cause, his. church in such a 
way as to enlist the enthusiasm of their 
potential idealism is the way to meet 
their need. 

We should cooperate with them in 
forming their program. The overhead, 
cut-and-dried, same-for-all program must 
give way to one originating within their 
needs, having sufficient adaptation, va- 
riety and opportunity for initiative. 

To accomplish this cooperation in their 
task, let a commission be appointed with 
sufficient young people representation, 
free from the necessity of making any- 
thing but the young people the object of 
their work. Let it be a commission to 
actually cooperate with our young people. 
—J. P. Berkeley, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Friends on the Shelf 
(Something for You to Think About Be- 
fore Children’s Book Week) 

By PEGGY 
coe is a book?” asked Uncletim 

one day when he came to have 
luncheon with us. (When he comes at 
noon, he’s our guest — Bill’s and Tim- 
othy’s and mine; when he comes for din- 
ner at night, he’s father’s and mother’s. 
Oh, how we do invite him for lunch!) 
So when he said, “What is a book?” we 
thought it was a joke. For a book’s a 
book, of course, and every one except 
savages and cannibals has probably seen 
one. 


But Uncletim repeated his question, 
“What is a book?” 
“It’s a lot of pieces of paper stuck 


between two stiff pieces of cardboard.” 
said Timothy quick as a flash. It seemed 
to me this was quite a clever answer, but 
Uncletim did not think so. 

“That might be merely a blank-book,” 
he smiled. “Find me a better answer.” 

Bill flew to the dictionary, and sol- 
emnly opened at the B’s: “A book isva 
portable written or printed treatise fill- 


ing a number of sheets fastened to- 
gether.” 
Timothy’s dear little jaws dropped 


wide open. “Goodness!” he sighed, for 
it sounded so learned, and he had sup- 
posed that Uncletim would be greatly 
impressed. But Uncletim still looked 
doubtful. 

“I’ve got to go down to the bank,” he 
said, “but I’m going to stop in here on 
my way home, and the child with the 
best set of thoughts on what books are 
and what they do for people may have 
a new book as a present. These needn't 
be your own thoughts, you know. Per- 
haps you can find out what somebody 
else has said about them.” And off he 
went. 

Now wasn’t it lucky that it was a rainy 
day, for we were cooped indoors with 
absolutely nothing to do. You should 
have seen us scurrying around the house 
after that—here, there and everywhere, 
trying to find the best possible quotation 
to catch Uncletim’s fancy. But to tell 
the truth, the quotations caught my fancy 
first, for I had no idea that books were 
so wonderful, or could do such wonder- 
ful things for people! 

Timothy had the most precious little 
list of quotations. We think it was very 
clever the way he found them, for he 
knew that at Christmas time mother gets 
book-markers, they stick out from the 
tops of the books she reads and he knew 
there was printing on those book-mark- 
ers. He thought it might pay to read 
the printing! It did pay, for this is what 
he found: 


1. “A book is brain preserved in ink.” 


. 2. “Books are looms that weave rapidly 


man’s inner garments.” 
3. “Man is an unlighted candle: he 
needs some book to kindle his powers.” 


4. “True books are voiceless teachers.” 


Uncletim was very much pleased with 
what Timothy had found, but he liked 
my “finds” too. Here they are: 

1. “A book is a garden. A book is an 
orchard. A book is a storehouse. A 
book is a party. It is company by the 
way; it is a counsellor; it is a multitude 
of counsellors.’ (This was written by 
a very famous minister named Henry 
Ward Beecher, and I found it in the front 
of a little book some one gave me last 
Christmas.) 

2. “Books are our most steadfast 
friends: they are our resources in loneli- 
ness; they go with us on our journeys; 
they await our return; they are our best 
company; they are a refuge in pain; they 
breathe peace upon our troubles; they 
await old age as ministers of youth and 
cheer; they bring the whole world of 
men and things to our feet; they put 
us in the center of the world; they sum- 
mon us away from our narrow life to 
their greatness, from our ignorance to 
their wisdom, from our partial or dis- 
tempered vision to their calm and uni- 
versal verdicts. There may be something 
of discord in their mingled voices, but the 
undertone speaks for truth and virtue 
and faith.” This seemed to me to be the 
most thrilling thing I ever read, for I 
never figured out before how I could sit 
in my chair, just little Miss Peggy Hath- 
away, and the history books could bring 
great kings to stand before me. And if 
I got tired of them I could just close 
the book and say: “That will be 
enough about you, today, Charlemagne!” 
Imagine treating such great people in 
such a fashion. I never figured out be- 
fore what big introducers my _ books 


The Child’s Book Shelf 


E who gives a child a book 
Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 
Down the ages; 


Gives that child a ship to sail 
Where the far adventures hail 
Down the sea 

Of destiny! 


Gives that child a vision wide 
As the skies where stars abide 
Anchored in 
The love of Him; 


Gives that child great dreams to dream: 


Sun-lit ways that glint and gleam 
Where the sages 
Tramp the ages. 
—W. L. Stidger. 


SEE 
} 
were! They could (and did!) intri 
me to all sorts of people. Surelyy 
can see what fine quotations I ha 
thought surely Uncletim was goir 
like mine best. But he liked Bill’ 
most: 


“The only true equalizers in the 5 
are books; the only treasurehouse | 
to all comers is a_ library. hem 
wealth which will not decay is k) 
edge; the only jewel which you cany 
beyond the grave is wisdom. To le 
this equality, to share in these treair 
to possess this wealth, and to securt 
jewel may be the happy lot of everio 
All these inestimable treasures is thle 
of books.” / 


As Uncletim said to Bill: “Thir 
son I like your quotation the best |’ 
cause it isn’t just a personal thins] 
Peggy’s quotations were. Yours <e 
of books as equalizers. The rich ai 
poor can enjoy them equally. The 
man and the white man can rea 
same book and love it equally. The 
nothing so democratic as a lo 
books!” ‘ 

Timothy sat looking at Uneletin 
his eyes like saucers: “Is ‘Alice in V 
derland’ a democrat?” he gaspe 
father is a republican, and dear 
was afraid it might not be the thingo 
republican to care quite so muc 
“Alice!” But Uncletim explainedw 
he really meant, and we all agreet 
we would never look at books asin 
furniture again! Never! 


— 


| The Saving Sense 


Mrs. Newrich—What’s that eré 
your coat, John? 

Mr. Newrich—It’s in case thepr 
take our photos. ‘Aven’t you notid 
those marked with a cross that geth 
names printed under the picture?—/™ 
Bystander. 


There had been an election | 
town and the little place was torn 


over the respective merits of thi 
candidates. ‘ 
An agent of one of the candidat! P 


suaded a man called Smith to votiw 
for his party. Smith was told tit 
would receive $5 for his troublew! 
the poll had taken place. Y 

But to his surprise, on electic 
a policeman called at his house 2 
rested him. His face looked morett 
than ever when he inquired what” 
was laid at his door. 

“You are charged with having/o 
twice,” announced the constable. 

“Charged, am I?” muttered th P) 
oner. “That’s strange! I expec 
be paid for it!”’—Chicago News. 


c 
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‘ Mother Church of the 

Jorthwest Celebrates 

Seventy-Fifth Anni- 
versary 


) 5-9, the First church, St. Paul, 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anni- 
i: of its founding—an event of no 
jmportance to the denomination as 
(arch is not only the original Bap- 
(arch of the Twin Cities but the 
| of all the Baptist churches in the 
jrest. 

| celebration had a number of 
) features and the interest and at- 
je were continued throughout. 
ithe pageant of the history of the 
; and Bible school was presented 
lirsday night, a large crowd was 


/ and great enthusiasm shown. 


If CHURCH BUILDING IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


‘geant in five episodes was pre- 
'y Miss Gladys Dallimore, one of 
ymbers of the church. It was 
illy staged and acted and was an 
‘ve climax of the days of remem- 
‘ind thanksgiving. 
anquet on Tuesday evening was 
|. not only by the church mem- 
| by representative Baptists from 
* parts of the country. The ad- 
the evening was given by Prof. 
Varker Fitch of Carleton College, 
ke on the subject, “Does Edu- 
Take Men Less Religious?” The 
ght, a time of reminiscences, was 
don Wednesday evening. The 
) Organization held a special cele- 
lof their own on Thursday after- 


“utstanding feature of the whole 
(on was the installation of Rev. 
Donald as pastor of the church. 
WOGsald had just come from 
id, Where for four years he had 
€rintendent of Baptist work, and 
mself in the midst of the festivi- 
| Was given the right hand of fel- 
for the church by Mr. E. O. 
\y, Superintendent of the Bible 
ms for the city by Rev. G. Arvid 
nN, president of Bethel Institute. 
| Same evening two ex-pastors 


Among Ourselves 


who had returned for the celebration, 
Rey. L. C. Barnes and Rev. H. F. Stil- 
well, now both secretaries of the Home 
Mission Society gave impressive ad- 
dresses on “The Church’s Lord” and 
“The Church’s Work.” 


Few churches have had such a long 
roll of distinguished ministers. It seems 
to have been the policy of the church 
almost from the beginning to look for 
some young man of promise as its pas- 
tor and then help him to grow into his 
future influence and power. The recital 
of the names of the ministers of the 
church is an impressive testimony of 
what the church can do for a minister, 
and what a man of real consecration 
can do for the church to which he 
ministers. Here is the list (the star 
designates the pastors now living): John 
P. Parsons, 1849-1851; T. R. Gressey, 
1852-1854; A. M. Torbet, 1854-1857; *J. 
D. Pope, 1857-1866; R. A. Patterson, 
1867-1870; E. B. Hulbert, 1871-1874; 
Henry Cross, 1874-1878; *L. C. Barnes, 
1878-1882; R. R. Riddell, 1882-1885; 
Henry C. Mabie, 1885-1888; *Wallace H. 
Buttrick, 1889-1892; *J. W. Conley, 1898- 
1903; *R. M. West, 1903-1908; *Harold 
Pattison, 1908-1911; Hulbert G. Beeman, 
1912-1916; *Ambrose M. Bailey, 1916- 
1920; *John A. Earl. 1921-1923. 


The church has always been careful to 
preserve documents, pictures and memor- 
ials which would illustrate its history 
The exhibit committee filled the entire 
upper chapel with all kinds of material 
illustrating the history of the church and 
of St. Paul. The general public were 
so interested in this exhibit that it was 
kept open for several days after the cele- 
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called upon first, then the roll of pas- 
tors was read and those who had been 
welcomed during the ministry of each 
pastor into the church were asked to 
stand. While this showed that the suc- 
cession of members had been very recent, 
it also revealed the fact that there were 
always many to come forward to take 
their places. 

The relation of the church to the city 
at large has always been intimate. The 
mayor of the city brought out at the 
banquet the fact that Harriet E. Bishop, 
who founded the church was also the 
first secular schoolteacher in St. Paul. 
The educational system of the city there- 
fore goes back to the little school in the 
wilderness which she founded, nor has 
the city forgotten her—Harriet Island in 
the Mississippi river and Lake Harriet 
in Minneapolis were both named after 
her. In the little log house where her 
day school met she organized the first 
Sunday school. From that Sunday 
school grew later three churches, the 
First Baptist, the First Presbyterian and 
the Central Park Methodist. This record 
is probably without any possibility of 
duplication. 

In the historic sermon Sunday morning 
this picture of the early history in the 
development of the church was given by 
Rev. John R. Brown, the acting pastor. 
We quote in part: 

“We shall make a great mistake at 
the very beginning if we think of the 
life in the little village of St. Paul as 
simply ithe picturesqueness and _ turbu- 
lence of a frontier town. There was 
little wealth in St. Paul when the First 
church was founded. Culture was so rare 


SECOND CHURCH BUILDING 


bration closed and many came to see it. 

As a fitting close ‘for the Sunday morn- 
ing service the pastor asked members 
of the congregation to stand in answer 
to certain relations which they held to- 
ward the families of the past. Descend- 
ants of the original twelve members were 


an article that the only paper in the 
town had to rebuke the citizens for their 
gross manners and speech. Nevertheless, 
although the nearest railroad was almost 
500 miles away and the only communica- 
tion with the village was by the Missis- 
sippi River, interest in the great world 


| 
) 
) 
; 
. 
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beyond was keen and intelligent. In 
those days before telegraph and tele- 
phone, there was bitter complaint during 
one winter season that no news had come 
from the outside world for a period of 
more than two weeks. 

“What kind of a place was St. Paul in 
1849? In the early part of the year 
there were just thirty buildings in the 
village and 150 persons all told. By the 
end of the year, at the very time of the 
founding of the First church, there were 
142 buildings in the city. On the sides 
of the narrow, unpaved streets, the build- 
ings were devoted to various purposes. 
The State House was an unpretentious 
frame structure. There were twelve 
lawyers and six doctors and one school- 
teacher, Harriet Bishop. The manners 
of that period must have been decidedly 
enlivening. Public balls on Saturday 
nights were one of the methods of socia! 
diversion. A law had to be passed that 
persons wearing moccasins or heavy 
boots would no longer be allowed to at- 
tend the balls. Another law read that it 
was vulgar for a lady to take home cake, 
candy and nuts from the ball. Horse 
bazaars were held in the streets. Dogs 
were brought by the Indians at the same 
time to be sold. The streets are de- 
scribed as always full of holes, and as 
being at times avenues of mud. In some 
places there were not even wooden side- 
walks. By the year 1851, there were five 
churches in the place and only one 
school. An indignation meeting was held 
by the citizens who did not attend these 
churches and a protestation was made 
against a situation in which money could 
be found for the erection of church build- 
ings but no money at all for the educa- 
tion of the children. The resolution 
passed at this time declared that the 
children spent most of their time in the 
streets and they are described as ‘little 
untaught brats.’ Such was St. Paul in 
the year 1849 and the years that immedi- 
ately followed. It was evidently no har- 
bor for saints. Two-thirds of the people 
were French. When Miss Bishop started 
her Sunday school in 1847 there were 
only three Protestant families in town. 
By 1857, however, the census begins to 
show a majority of German names. An 
Irish immigration took place between 
that date and 1860. Yet even in 1860 
one-third of the population was German. 
It was in this village on the edge of an 


almost illimitable wilderness -whose only 
exits were down the river and to the 
Red River valley by ox carts that the 
First church began to let its light shine. 
It is the story of a continuous influence 
from a village of 150 people to a great 
cosmopolitan city of more than 300,000. 

“Twelve persons under the leadership 
of Miss Harriet E. Bishop and A. H. 
Cavender founded the church. It began 
in 1847, when Miss Bishop in the little 
schoolhouse on Third and St. Peter 
streets, started a Sunday school, at first 
interdenominational or undenomination- 
al. It was not long however before 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists 
believed that they ought to establish 
separate churches. 

“To two persons, Miss Harriet E. 
Bishop and A. H. Cavender, are due the 
qualities of mind and leadership that kept 
the First church alive in the first two 
years. The light flickered many a time 
and was almost extinguished. An utterly 
godless community was not prepared for 
the rigorous gospel for which the little 
congregation stood. The twelve mem- 
bers, however, grew until at the end of 
the first year there were over forty. 


“The church never laid any particular 
emphasis on professional evangelism. 
From the beginning it was expected that 
the pastor would be his own evangelist; 
when he needed aid he was to welcome 
a neighboring minister to his pulpit. 
This probably accounts for the steady 
and healthy growth of the membership. 
Never at any time were hectic methods 
used for the winning of souls. Not un- 
til 1868, nearly twenty years after the 
founding of the church, do we read of a 
long, protracted meeting. After the Civil 
War public evangelism fell for a number 
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of years into the hands of profes: 
evangelists, St. Paul seems to hay 
visited by the more prominent of 
evangelists at various times. In all: 
professional evangelistic campaigr| 
First church participated. Thus wit 
of the campagn of A. B. Earl in} 
the campaign of the united churck 
this city in 1875, the campaign aj 
later in the church led by Wet 
Bliss, worthy coadjutors of D. L. WM 
the campaign of Doctor Munhall i} 
and the campaign of B. Fay Mills is 
Then later the Chapman campaig| 
Gypsy Smith campaign, and for th) 
eral succeeding years the union; 
paigns conducted jointly by the ; 
town pastors. | 
“The church has now nearly 1,00(: 
bers and conducts a great preachii 
tion where large audiences fill the) 
tiful old church building every S) 
The church is courageously faciz 
larger task for the future. It is wi 
out for itself that almost baffling) 
lem of a down-town church wi 
responsible constituency living 
away from it. But the members ‘ 
of courage and consecration. Ther 
siasm and faith created by the sie 
fifth anniversary have already ert 
momentum which will make the ir 
years the greatest period in the , 
of this noble church.” 
Southern California Le‘ 
By Grorce E. BuRLINGAME| 
One Big Union—One Big Dre 


The community chest idea, a » 
tablished procedure in many % 
cities, is being advocated for Los 
les. The statement is made 7 


| 
{ 


friends of the new project, that lz 
Los Angeles had nearly 250 “drivs 
local charities—practically one fole 
working day in the year. Theseh 
campaigns each lasted from ten }} 
two weeks, with imevitable over 
and unpleasant competition. Unit 
new plan of the community ches 
than 120 causes and institutions Ft 
cluded in the joint budget. T) 
moters of the campaign promis«t 
duce the administrative overhel 
campaign expenses ranging from | 
per cent, to a total of 2.1 per cel. 
territory to be embraced in thee 
the community chest campaign © 
not only the city of Los Anges, 
the San Fernando valley tow? 
other outlying communities, 


Jericho Falling 


To those interested in the supe 
of the liquor traffic, who knew ® 
ditions which prevailed in Cit 
twenty years ago, the present sit! 
well-nigh unbelievable. The |i 
power ruled the state, and ‘e 
breweries and distilleries were alo 
sacred to the politician as a scar’ 
ancient Egyptian. | 

For ten years the anti-liquo 
have been waging a real state-w! 
and the results have been not oF 
fying but amazing. The last b 
in the state primary elections 


. 
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st. Rev. Creed W. Gawthrop, the 
st leader of the Anti-Saloon League 
for Northern California, states 
ine present prospect is that the next 
‘ture will be the strongest in the 
Ly of the state in its support of pro- 
in. The state’s representation is 
(dry and four wet, the same as in 
fesent congress. Bootlegging, dive- 
'g and official corruption are in 
ice here as in other states; and 
initiative in the body of citizens 
| to be lamentably weak in the face 
umeful flaunting of the laws: but 
‘nia today, despite her outlaws, is 
eficiary of prohibition to an im- 
rable degree. 


An Embryo Empire 


eastern friends living in matured 
‘tatic communities such as— but 
vations would be invidious! We 
‘about to say that our eastern 
ean hardly realize how rapidly 
» western states have moved from 
ness to beauty and from desolation 
‘upation. The state of California 
i times the people it possessed a 
tion ago. Los Angeles had 15,000 
‘in 1870; it has more than a million 
within the city limits; with another 
‘million close by. Kern county, 
nm area of 8,000 square miles, in 
ad fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. 
‘crease for the next decade was 68 
it; from 1900 to 1910, 129 per cent; 
tom 1910 to 1920, 45 per cent. 
‘than 50,000 workers in the oil 
the alfalfa fields, the cotton fields, 
‘eyards, the orchards and the rail- 
irds, occupy this imperial county, 
uly as large as Massachusetts. 

|churches have been organized in 
‘years in the oil fields in the west 
the county, at Taft and Fellows. 
| Sanders has done heroic and 
| work at Fellows, where the 
|has just held its annual meeting 
viewed a splendid record for the 
frank W. Crawford at Taft is un- 
ag the impossible, and with prom- 


| THIRD BUILDING 
| 


OF FIRST 


ise of fine success, in a $25,000 church 


building enterprise to serve the needs of. 


a community numbering 12,000 to 14.000 
people. The state convention board has 
made a generous conditional offer of 
financial aid, and the Taft church is de- 
termined to carry the project through. 
Dr. Belden Captured for Bakersfield 


Browning has said, “A man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or.what’s a 
heaven for?”? When the name of Dr. 
Frank O. Belden of San Diego was first 
mentioned in the pulpit committee of the 
First church of Bakersfield, the thing 
seemed like that! At the White Temple 
in San Diego Dr. Belden has a noble 
building with complete equipment, and a 
membership of 1,300. For seven years 
he has maintained an evangelistic min- 
istry which brought exactly 1,000 addi- 
tions in the first six years. Nevertheless, 
the First church committee boldly con- 
fronted Dr. Belden in his own city and 
in his own home with their unanimous 
and urgent invitation to become the 
bishop of Kern county and the pastor of 
one of the most promising churches in 
the Golden State. They were not daunted 
when they learned that his present sal- 
ary is $900 more than they had been 
paying. At once they fixed the salary 
on a par with San Diego. They had an 
outgrown and mediocre building to offer 
in place of San Diego’s beautiful and 
spacious White Temple; but without 
hesitation they assumed a definite obliga- 
tion to proceed with a new building en- 
terprise, on a new site opposite the new 
Bakersfield postoffice building. Dr. Bel- 
den was finally persuaded to spend a day 
in looking things over. The committee 
drove with him through the oil fields, 
through the miles on miles of orchards, 
vineyards, and fruitful fields of Kern 
county, and through the streets of the 
thriving and vigorous city of Bakersfield: 
and when the church had, with absolute 
unanimity, ratified all the promises~ of 
their ambitious committee, Dr. Belden 
capitulated. He will begin what prom- 
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ises to be the greatest achievement of 
his life, when, on Dec. 1, he becomes 
pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Bakersfield. 

Take Your Choice 

Los Angeles, with its million people, 
offers every conceivable variety of 
preaching and lecturing in the sphere of 
religion. Mrs. Aimee Semple McPher- 
son (ordained a Baptist minister by a 
California church) occupies the center of 
the spotlight as an attraction for tourists 
and roamers. Day after day and night 
after night almost unceasingly, her serv- 
ices go on at the “Angelus Temple,” 
which has a seating capacity of over 
five thousand. For upwards of two years 
has maintained this enterprise at 
high pressure and with undiminished 
crowds. Just now she has the veteran 
Methodist evangelist, L. W. Munhall, for 
a series of meetings. Baptismal services 
are frequent, with groups of fifty to one 
hundred submitting to immersion at her 
hands. 

As a striking contrast, Los Angeles is 
soon to welcome Dr, Charles F. Aked, 
formerly of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
church of New York, later at the First 
Congregational church of San Francisco; 
a member of the Ford Peace Ship party 
which went to Europe to get the boys 
out of the trenches; and for some years 
past the pastor of the First Congrega- 
fional “churcit “of ~ Kansas -Gity. 2) Dr, 
Aked’s brilliant scholarship and literary 
erudition, coupled with his power on the 
platform, will make him a feature in the 
ministry in his new field. He comes as 
the colleague of Dr. Frank Dyer of the 


Wilshire Boulevard Congregational 
church. 
The sermon-taster seeking to elude 


the responsibilities of a definite attach- 
ment to a church home, finds his appe- 
tite whetted by such announced sermon 
themes as these, taken from the Saturday 
church page of the Los Angeles news- 
papers: “Did the Presbyterians Win or 
Lose When Dr. Fosdick Resigned?”’; “A 
Satisfied Customer”; “The Real Thrill of 
Playing the Game’; “Why I Am a 
Mason”; “If the Redwood Trees Could 
Tralee ee Ne ee Wi ania VV O seek abel ec ama 
Sabre’; “Why Some People Look the 
Wrong Way”; “Is the Crook to Blame?” 
These tables are spread at orthodox 
churches; besides which are a confusing 
thought, truth center, 
Christadelphian, theosophist, advanced 
thought, psychologian and naturopath. 
A Baptist pastorate in Los Angeles is no 
snap! 
Religion or Evolution—or Both 


array of new 


A minister in Riverside county has 
started the controversy regarding evolu- 
tion in California by filing a written pro- 
test with the state board of education. 
The board took cognizance of his com- 
plaint by appointing a special committee 
to inquire into the matter and report. 
The appellant demands that “instruction 
in the theory of evolution should be pro- 
hibited in the public schools because it 
is shattering faith in Christianity.” He 
did not claim to represent any denomina- 
tion, but said he was fighting single- 
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handed and alone in the interest of boys 
and girls and the future citizenship of 
California. 

The California Methodist Conference 
at its annual meeting in September, while 
deprecating the hurtful influence of ma- 
terialistic teaching, declined to join in 
the protest against evolution. The con- 
ference adopted a resolution which af- 
firmed that “we heartily repudiate the 
proposal to establish an ecclesiastical cen- 
sorship of teaching in secular subjects.” 
The resolution also “denounced the prac- 
tice of some teachers of science, who, 
ignoring the limitations of their. subjects, 
assume the right to present to immature 
students materialistic and atheistic inter- 
pretations of religion with scientific sub- 
jects. 

Meanwhile the evangelical church bod- 
ies of the state are in a combined effort 
to secure the approval by the state board 
of education, of a plan for week-day 
church school instruction. Dr. Thomas 
S. Young of the Publication Society is 
now in California for a series of addresses 
in advocacy of the plan. Dr. J. D. 
Springston of southern California 1Smati 
able exponent of the ideal, and other 
Christian leaders are united in the move- 
ment. It is rumored that the president 
of the state board of education is friendly 
to the proposal. 


United Baptist Convention of 


New Hampshire 

The New Hampshire anniversaries 
were held Oct. 6-8, with the United (or 
Federated) church in Dover. They in- 
cluded the Ministers’ Conference, the 
Woman’s United Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety of New Hampshire, the Historical 
Society and the New Hampshire State 
Convention proper. The laymen’s ban- 
quet Tuesday evening and the women’s 
banquet at the same hour were new fea- 
tures. The pastors were invited as 
guests at the former. The usual banquet 
of the Ministers’ Conference on Monday 
evening was open to all. Dr. ALL. 
Brooks of the Dudley Street church, Bos- 
ton, was secured as song leader and his 
presence added much to all the sessions. 
The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
W. W. Harris of Warner. Speakers 
from outside the state were Rev. Isaac 
Higginbotham, Rev. W. Q. Rosselle, 
Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Rev. S. M. Lind- 
Saye. TOs eee Vaughn, of Massachu- 
setts; Rev. W. H. Jones of Maine; Rev. 
P. H. Lerrigo, Rev. W. P. Lipphard of 
New York: Hon. Carl Milliken, president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention; and 
Miss Meme Brockway of Philadelphia. 
Appointed speakers within the state were 
Rev. J. W. Rafter, Rev. W. G. Hubbard, 
Rev. W. C. Myers, Rev. C. P. Mac- 
Gregor, Rev. G. C. Kincaid and Miss Ella 
B. Weaver, who has been secured as 
state worker for Sunday schools and 
young people. A resolution was passed 
declaring the religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to be the only efficient remedy 
for war and every killing sin. After 
some informal discussion a_ resolution 
containing certain technical theological 
statements was laid on the table, al- 
though no speaker expressed any dis- 
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approval of its phraseology. Secretary 
D. S. Jenks, Treasurer L. E. Staples and 
most of the convention board were re- 
elected, as was Colonel Richard C. Good- 
ell, the president, and Hon. C. W. Tobey, 
vice president. Pastor L. C. Holmes and 
his people may be congratulated on their 
kindly, capable care of all who attended. 
The anniversaries will be held next year 
in Claremont. 


Nebraska Baptist Convention 
By R. R. Coon 

The fifty-seventh anniversary of this 
body met at North Platte, Oct. 8-12. This 
city is virtually the metropolis of the 
largest territory of any city in the state; 
its nearest rivals being Kearney and 
Cheyenne, a hundred miles away. Its 
rapid growth has put it among the half 
dozen leading cities of the state. The 
fine drive given delegates showed the 
radio field where the continental mail 
airships alight, the state “experimental 
station” and “Buffalo Bill’s” ranch, fa- 
mous because of its unique owner, “at- 
tractive in decay.” The matchless Union 
Pacific railroad has here the chief head- 
quarters between Omaha and Cheyenne. 


The board of managers of the con- 
vention met Wednesday morning for the 
rounding up of the year’s business before 
final adjournment previous to election 
of new members. 

The Ministers’ Conference considered 
two practical topics: “The Church School 
of Missions” and “The Church as a Fac- 
tor in International Relations,” well dis- 
cussed by Dr. C. J. Pope, Rev. Fred 
Young and Rev. C. F. Holler. Rev. 
Claude Neal was chosen president of the 
conference and Rev. A. C. Clark, sec- 
retary. 

In the evening after the formal open- 
ing of the convention the young peo- 
ple of North Platte presented the “Gold- 
en Century Pageant,” which seemed to 
compare favorably with the similar exer- 
cise at Milwaukee. 

The Year’s Work. 


The report of State Secretary F. W. 
Ainslie, kindly furnished by the secre- 
tary, gave a full exhibit of the year’s 
work, revealing the fact that during the 
year twenty-seven ministers have come 
into the state, and fourteen have left. 
Several churches that have been pas- 
torless for years ow have pastors. [wo 
surveys were redorted. One, a rural 
field embracing 140 square miles and 
the other a survey of the communities 
where 65,000 Czecho-Slovak people live. 
Interest in church vacation schools 
showed a marked advance during the 
year. The assembly at Grand Island 
College was very successful. The 
financial returns were slightly less than 
the first five months of last year, the 
trend being downward rather than up- 
ward. 

For the Woman’s Home M'ssion So- 
ciety Mrs. Frederick S. Osgood, of Chi- 
cago, gave several addresses. Miss Edna 
Umstot, of Kansas, represented young 
people’s work. Miss Carrie Haseltine, 
returned missionary from Maubin, Bur- 
ma, was present and spoke of her work 
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abroad, both in the convention <q 


c 


the women’s banquet. 
An Unannounced Speaker | 


After Rev. G. L. Sharp had ga, 
very good report of the Omahi( 
Union, Dr. A. M. Petty, an honor; 
itor, jumped to his feet and gave ay, 
ing talk on the negro question, }; 
first hand he brought striking ils 
tions of work among the negroes | 
South. “And they are coming a 
the ten thousand” he said. Ti 
negro churches are now in Omal: 
largest Baptist church in Nebras 
many -hundreds is a negro church 

Rev. J. L. Burton of Omaha, pric 
on “The Abiding Christ”; really | 
note address of the convention, | 

The rural church is among thm 
interesting and most important quéi 
and a problem. About three out (f 
churches are in this class, countingth 
in towns of 2500 and less as rural.’ 
these churches come much of then 
bership and life of city churches. 
subject received special attention be 
vention pastors E. M. Owings al 
C. Miller and State Evangelist j. 
Ward. {| 


The College Campaign | 
Modest indeed is the amount fr 
Island College is now asking for 
ings and endowment. President}. 
Wells was given special opportuty 
present this cause, chiefly to lay 4 
sis on the wide privilege and pis: 
duty of making this effort complety 
torious. | 
“Convention pictures” of need:fi 
in northwest Nebraska (tweiy- 
towns west of North Platte direct, 
not a Baptist church), a wide awie 
dress with sharp points in it by Psi 
Oak E. Davis and the annual 1 
weighted with thought and mold 
inspiration, Rev. H. C. Whitcoid 
preacher, made the evening serv2 
of unusual power. | 
Friday morning Rev. C. F. Hollea: 
spoke. We wondered why a < 
time, but his discussion: “The Im 
ance Question Today” almost arw 
the question. Startling facts al 
argument gave force to his addre.. 
“Baptist History” 
This was the modest title of ® 
nificent address by the nestor 
braska Baptists, Dr. George Sutlrl 
Forty years of strenuous activity! 
braska Baptist work, ecclesiastica/€’ 
gelistic and educational, eminent] 7 
him to hastily yet accurately reviV 
a century of history—‘“worth gos 
miles to hear,” said one. 
A dozen years ago Dr. John | 
was on the convention programas 
educator. He came as editor }) 
Baptist. His two “devotional ades 
were filled with rich instruct 
were worshipful in spirit. The qt 
yet a preacher, “rightly dividi3 
word of truth.” . 
The Laymen 


“Who knoweth, laymen, ae 
have come to the kingdom for i 


time as this?’ From the Ca 
to the national society laymen a’ 


— 


- 
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. The laymen’s banquet was not 
juet only. The feast of reason sur- 
|} the menu. The addresses there 
€30 practical and evangelistic, by 
ni, that a prominent visitor said: 
'e many laymen’s banquets I have 
ted this excelleth them all.” The 
1's banquet the same evening as 
\nphasized their line of work. And 
loung people’s” banquet, all were 
|, offered something very fine in- 
(ally in the appeal of Rev. B. B. 
| to young people to fit themselves 
1: work by the highest education 
42. 


Denominational Periodicals” 
| 


) che first time, we think, this sub- 
j1a place on the printed program. 
‘right spoke for Missions at the 
| of its editor; “the best mission 
ition existing,” said a Presbyterian 
| Dr. Earl presented THE Baptist, 
f indicating its general make-up 
akers. Mr. Coon spoke of the 
,an-Examiner and Iowa Record, 
it copies to any wishing. The de- 
itional paper was properly called 
jtor’s assistant by the Standard 
x0. For its real worth it is proba- 
I cheapest thing the denomination 
| Dr. P. C. Wright, of New York, 
fitted the M. and M. fund. For an 
' intensely interested ministers at 
i carefully describing the workings 
Gociety’s plans and in answering 
Vis. 
A Drama Sermon 


/!. L. Barton has for a time given 
[rch in Omaha a drama sermon 
ithe month. Gov. C. E. Milliken 
ible to be present and Mr. Bar- 
(sented to remain Saturday eve- 
| give such a discourse. The sub- 
lsen was on how a pastor worked 
reforms in a church with short 
{ Many pastors who had gone 
jissed seeing what might help to 
‘emmas of their own. 


Sunday Services 


| M. Petty, of the Home Mission 
preached morning and evening. 
‘strated the great motto at the 
jee meeting “Christ is all’; rich 
| ting discourses, real Lord’s day 
| For twenty-five years this 
us attended the Nebraska Baptist 
1on. None of them have closed 
(more devotional spirit resting 
\liences than filled the house. 


Memorial Service 


| D. Collins, director of religious 
(1, had recently exchanged earth- 
' for heavenly rest after nearly 
/ Years service in the state. After 
i sketch by the obituary com- 
(ur co-workers voiced their ap- 
j. of the character and labors 
1€ who so suddenly, peacefully 
iphantly had realized in a great 
Own words: “I’m going home to 
‘tom his portrait on the wall 
Vd down on that company, 
ed to speak to listening and lov- 
hy “T yet live.” 

xt anniversary will be held with 
| Lincoln church, 


| 
/ 


The West Virginia Convention 


By CrLareNce W. Kemper 

In the little city of Weston, 400 dele- 
gates representing the 600 Baptist 
churches of the state gathered, Oct. 13-17. 
Pastor E. W. Saylor and his church had 
everything ready. Easily 100 pastors 
gathered for the ministers’ conference of 
the first evening. Rey. I. T. Jacobs of the 
First church, Wheeling, and Rev. Clar- 
ence W. Kemper of the Temple, Charles- 
ton, brought the messages. Pastors of 
this state share in a ministers’ benefit as- 
sociation in addition to Participation in 
the ministers’ and missionaries’ benefit 
board. 

Religious education held a prominent 
place in the convention. The Sunday- 
school program is vigorous and aggres- 
Sive under the leadership of Rev. A. B. 
Withers, and has stood at the front in 
the Northern Baptist Convention for sev- 
eral years at this point. Significant ac- 
tion was taken in making Alderson acad- 
emy a high-class school for girls, ranking 
as a first-class junior college. Broaddus 
junior college is to become a regular col- 
lege, admitting men and women alike. 


Dr. F. W. Padelford brought an out- 
standing message on the thought of the 
church college as the birthplace for the 
great movements of history. At the eve- 
ning hour Rev. John W. Brown of the 
First church, Grafton, and Rev. Clarence 
W. Kemper of the Charleston Temple, 
both sons of Broaddus college, used re- 
spectively as their subjects: “The Trend 
of the Times in Denominational Col- 
legiate Education” and “Influence Cast 
over Modern Life by the Christian Col- 
lege.” 

By a rather surprisingly large vote the 
convention adopted a standard for ordi- 
nation of ministers. With 600 churches 
the problem of providing pastors for all 
of them is a real one and yet the con- 
vention met the responsibility of stand- 
ardizing unflinchingly, feeling that the 
hour had struck to take higher ground. 

We were fortunate in having several 
denominational leaders. Dr. Padelford 
has been mentioned. Dr. W. H. Geist- 
weit of Dayton, O., gave a message each 
day at the 11:20 hour and he captured 
everyone completely with his sane inter- 
pretations of the Bible and the spirit of 
our religion as he played upon that win- 
some voice of his. Dr. J. H. Franklin of 
our foreign society drove strongly to the 
end that Christianity must prevail in our 
world of today. “Buddhism has nothing 
to meet an hour like this,” said a Japanese 
gentleman after the earthquake. Our re- 
ligion has something to say to every con- 
dition of life. 

Dr. George Rice Hovey spoke of the 
Christian influences arising from the long 
and growing work of our home society. 
Dr. Floyd H. Carr, conducted a profitable 
round-table concerning methods of ar- 
riving at missionary information and 
stewardship. Mrs. Elizabeth Finn made 
a striking appeal as she portrayed the 
characteristics of youth and how we 
should meet them. Dr. C. A. Barbour, 
Dr. A. B. Strickland, Prof. F. M. Powell 
and Miss Ina Burton the writer was not 
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able to hear. However, to mention them 
is to be assured they brought real mes- 
sages, 


West Viriginia is conspicuous for its 
evangelistic and missionary interest and 
the advance taken at this convention 
brings this state’s Christian education 
task alongside these interests. President 
Emeritus D. B. Purinton of the State 
University and Rev. F. E. Brininstool 
have been key factors in the sane lead- 
ership of this work, The commission on 
educational cooperation reorganized by 
electing Dr. Purinton as chairman, Rey. 
Clarence W. Kemper as_ vice-chairman 
and Rev. F. E. Brininstool as secretary. 


The convention acted wisely in select- 
ing Mr. Taney Harrison, a layman of 
Clarksburg, as president. 

The convention has changed its time of 
meeting and will convene next May in 
Charleston. It is hoped the new Temple 
buildings will have been completed by 
that time. 
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REMEMBER 
OUR CORPORATE NAMB IS: 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E, BLoomeER, Treasure¢ 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


Let us help you on your sermon for next 
Sunday. We specialize in the preparation of 
sermons, inspirational and patriotic lectures 
and addresses, Prepared by outstanding min- 
isters and university professors, Al] sermons 
and addresses are original. Write for list of 
Sermons and lectures now available. 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH BUREAU 
Depita koa. Ow Box Gun Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Want Ads 


The rate for space in this column is 6 
cents per word. Minimum space ten words. 
Send cash with order. 


Washington, D. C.—mrs. Kern has mod- 
ern, quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
with cafe adjacent, and garage on premises. 
Near the White House. Telephone Frank- 
Unavy Shake ee A ale folder, free map and guide 
to Washington, address 1912 Gee St. 
Northwest. 


Kenilworth Baptist Church, Brooklyn, nN. 
Y., desires to procure pews for its room 
for worship. Any church having pews for 
sale please communicate with the pastor, 
Rev. Elbert W. Van Aken, 2409 Avenue G, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


Old Testament Hebrew simplified; reason- 
able fee. Convince yourself. S. c-o The 
Baptist. 


A two-manuel “Estey” imitation pipe or- 
gan, pedal bottom, imitation pipe top: also 
one of the best electric motors made; both 
in first class condition. Address C. B. New- 
land, Church Music Committee, 519 Pearl 
St., Charlotte, Mich. 


Successful young lady evangelist booking 
dates. Is also an accomplished pianist. 
Sweet-voiced tenor, chorister. Nankivell 
Evangelists, 642 Monticello Ave., Chicago. 


A Baptist editor for a paper in California. 
Also we have a good home for a married 
couple as caretakers on a ranch, and for 
single ranch help. Address Box 16, The 
Baptist. 
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FOR YOUR CHURCH 
Your Church can use from $50 to 
$500, Any live organization in your 
Church ean quickly and easily raise 
it selling Messenger’s 1925 Script- 
ure Text Calendars. Churches the 
country over have been doing it for 44 
years—so can you. Over 3,000,000 ¢ 
Calendars sold last year. 


THIS CHURCH NEEDED MORE 


“Enclosed jind draft in payment for Calendars, 
Send me another order blank as I want to order 
some more. Thisiscertainly helpfulto a Church 


desiring to raise money.”—Signed V. H., Illinois 


Pian Endorsed by Ministers 
Ministers everywhere endorse our successful plan a3 a 
dignified method of raising money for the Church. 
Write nearest Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. Today for plan 
and prices on Messenger’s 1925 Scripture Text Calendars. 

For 12 Years Produced by 
MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
814-324 West Superior Street Chicago, Mlinois 


EVANGELIST 
rev. W. E. BRIERLEY, 8.0. 
Now 2 = Single 
Booking | 
Engage- (| Church 
ments and 
For Fall Union 
and y 
Winter Meetings 


LONG PASTORAL EXPERIENCE 
Has been associated with some of our LEAD- 
ING evangelists. 
For references, open dates and terms write to 
WILLIAM E. BRIERLEY 
‘‘The Business Man Evangelist’’ 
89388 N. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO, 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y¥. 


A DENOMINATIONAL HOSPITAL 
@A ® LTHOUGH a hospital is conducted by a 


Denomination, it is not operated exclusively 
for members of that group. § Rather, a hospi- 
tal is one means of a denomination serving 
others. Its doors are open to all who may 


need its care. 


The Kansas Convention 
By Hat E. Norton 

The sixty-fourth annual Kansas State 
Convention, Oct. 13-16, has passed into 
history. Dr. J. T. Crawford described 
it in terms of harmony and cooperation. 
Not once did anything appear that threat- 
ened the harmony and unity of the ses- 
sions. To the professional convention- 
goer who scents heresy and disturbance, 
this convention proved a disappointment, 
but to those who are interested in the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom it was 
an encouragement. The 525 registered 
visitors and delegates, the largest enrol- 
ment in the history of the convention, 
appeared to be in the bond and spirit of 
unity. 

The First church at Ottawa has en- 
tertained the convention eight times. It 
was organized in 1864 and when a month 
old entertained the convention. Under 
the wise and consecrated leadership of 
Dr. W. A. Elliott, dean of Kansas pas- 
tors, having served this church for more 
than eighteen years, the church left noth- 
ing undone to make the convention eff- 
cient, the delegates comfortable and wel- 
come. 

The reports of the various activities of 
the convention showed substantial prog- 
ress. Few pastoral changes have taken 
place during the past year. Most of the 
fields are enjoying the leadership of con- 
secrated pastors. Kansas Baptists placed 
$185,998 upon the altar of God’s service 
during the last year of the New World 
Movement. Only once did they give 
more to our denominational interests, and 
that was during the prosperous times of 
1920-21, when they gave $263,095. Ag- 
gressive plans were adopted for the con- 
tinuation of our missionary tasks. What 
is true of the convention proper is also 
true of Ottawa University, Kansas City 
Theological Seminary and Sunset Home 
at Concordia, The wise and vigorous pol- 
icies of Dr. S. E. Price are being carried 
out by Pres. J. Erdmann Smith. Dr. 
Smith has the support and cooperation 
of Kansas Baptists, and is proving him- 


§ Denominations in providing hospitals also make pos- 

sible the treatment of their people in an institution 

where physicians and nurses of their dwn faith are 
available. 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 


THE MIDWAY HOSPITAL 


THE MERRIAM PARK HOSPITAL 
General offices: Earl Street at Indian Mounds Park, Saint Paul 
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self to be an able leader. Ottawa 
versity holds membership in the ] 
Central Association. Kansas City ' 
logical Seminary is responding tc 
leadership of Pres. P. W. Crannelf; 
is housed in its new buildings on |} 
nary Heights. Each school has a 
did student body and faculty. § 
Home is in the midst of a building: 
paign and under the wise ris 


Rev. Fred Carlson is meeting its ¢ 
tunities. Dr. J. T. Crawford wai 
elected state secretary for the nine» 
consecutive time. He is a tried anit 
leader, wise advisor and consecratec 
of God. He was also made a ali 
of the Board of Missionary Cooper: 
Mr. G. W. Trout of Pittsburg was i 
president of the convention; Mr. 
Simons of Lawrence, vice-president] 
O. M. Showalter of Emporia, sect 
and Mr. Charles Eldridge of T) 
treasurer. The convention meetsr 
year with the Concordia church, | 

An ideal feature of the convent 
banquet night, when the women m) 
eat and lay plans for their impi 
work; and the men meet for the; 
purposes. The banquets this year 
as good as anything in the past. 
speakers at the women’s banquet ) 
Mrs. James Fisher of Wellington) 
R. H. Ritchie of Ottawa; Mrs. . 
Ilsley of Augusta; Mrs, J. F. Wiis 
Lawrence; Miss Yama Shimamia 
Japanese student at Ottawa; Mi| 
Mah, a Burmese student; and Mr) 
ward Johnson of Omaha. The spi 
at the men’s banquet were: Mr. J. % 
lin Day of California; Judge Wiy 
Pocatello, Idaho; Mr. Paul Hudin 
El Dorado; Professor Cutler of Er 
Judge Witty took the place of Prit 
Milliken, who was detained at hoe 
account of illness in the family. A) 
standing feature of the men’s bx 
was the setting up of the state lan 
organization. Mr, C. A. Simons ob 
rence was placed in charge of tl 
men’s work, The music was furnisx 
Ottawa University. 

The addresses of our own me 
those who came to us led the cM 
tion to mountain-top experiences, 
address of welcome by Pastor Elli 
carefully thought out and ably prem 
The annual sermon by Rev. rs 
ington, one of our young pastor 
worthy of the standard set by hist 
cessors. Dr. Alonzo Petty of Pcl 
Ore., delivered two stirring ales 
to the delegates and visitors of th 
vention and the students of Ottaw | 
versity, and the other on Weil’) 
ning. Judge Witty stirred the qh 
tion with his facts concerning tt! 
lessness of American people, and tl ¢ 
remedy he knew for its correction). 
Clara Pinkham, of the Chicago Ti 
School proved to be a forceful if 
to the convention, the Woman's?! 
and the Life Service girls at Ottav 
versity. Dr. P. C. Wright of th M 
M. board presented the merits 
board in a convincing manner. D)J} 
A. Earl, editor of THE BAPprist® 
ered two forceful addresses, but /? 
strated his ability as a convincin) 4 


imber 1, 1924 
at speaker when he held the tired 
ce on Thursday night until he had 
|plain to them the need of soul 
1, The pageant, “the Spirit of O. 
viven by the students of Ottawa 
sity Thursday night was interest- 
d enlightening. 

' sessions of the Woman’s Union 
le Pastors’ Conference were up to 
andard set by the convention, or 
's it is more correct to say these 
I standard for the convention, in- 
as they preceded it. The officers 
~Woman’s Union are: President, 
if N. Atkinson of Topeka; vice- 
‘at, Mrs. William Stallcop of Win- 
fecretary, Mrs. Twining of Paoli; 
ar, Mrs. U. M. Griffin of Gerrard. 
stors elected Rev. Hal E. Norton 
‘field president; Rev. A. E. Martin 
watha, vice-president; Rev. O. M. 
ter of Emporia, secretary and 
ohn Pennington of McPherson, 
Wr 


linnesota Convention 

By E. L. True 

sixty-fifth annual meeting of the 
ota Baptist Convention, which 
laid was the best they ever at- 
' was held with the Detroit 
Rev. Leo Sandgren, pastor, Oct. 
‘The 250 delegates and visitors 
3 Pres. Frank K. Pratt said, “To 
heir spiritual strength, to hear a 
' from the Lord, and to stimulate 
verest in the larger things of life.” 
standing topics were evangelism, 
i education, Christian steward- 
issions and cooperation. Talks 
us workers were unusually good 
interesting, practical. Rev. L. J. 
sesented the “youth for youth” 
, using the stereopticon, before 
young people at the supper table 
\evening. They then marched to 
‘ch singing “Loyalty to Christ.” 
‘ook a section reserved for them. 
“were the helpful and inspiring 
5 of the convention. Rev. J. H. 
said, “God expects from each, 
great or grander work of an- 
tt Only one’s best, which he will 
1 glorify.” Rev. A. T. Wallace 
‘nual sermon, declared Jife’s ulti- 
Peo, declared lire s u'ti- 
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‘Expected Church 


TWELVE SERMONS 
By M. S. RICE 


| Metropolitan Church, Detroit, Mich. 
uthor of “‘Dust and Destiny” 


‘burning messages should stir the 
> deeper consecration to the accom- 
|t of its great and dificult and chal- 
fae: in these days of radical readjust- 
world activities. 


| Price, net, $1.50, postpaid 
ey 
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UY NEED SONG BOOKS? 
returnable copies. We supply song 
|: departments of ehurch work including 
ol and choir, also solos. ducts, male 
ono, records, etc. Send No Money. 

tte your needs. We will send advance 
fe. Clip this advertisement and address 
. Publishing Co., Dept. B. T., 207 S. 


'y Chicago, Ill, 


to be “What does God 
think of me?” The answer being “God 
knows me; he cares; he loves. Love is 
the power that wills me good and starts 
me right.” 

Dr. W. E. Chalmers said, “Jesus Christ 
alone can give victory in the battle for 
self-control and bring you to your best.” 
Rev. Earle D. Sims, church invigorator, 
gave an illustrated story about the fifty 
churches he had helped rebuild, revive, 
and reorganize. A substantial appropria- 
tion was made for work with the Inter- 
national Falls church, to be carried on 
temporarily by Brother Sims. 

It was a joy to hear again Dr. Frank 
Peterson, who Save a vigorous and char- 
acteristic address on cooperation. The 
large audience arose in greeting while 
Rev. W. E. Loucks led in prayer for 
God’s blessing on Doctor Peterson, with 
thanksgiving for his restoration. In two 
magnificent addressee Drs. bo hOseParnes 
pleaded that men might have the mind 
of the Master; the spirit of service, love, 
cooperation. The message of Dr. W. H. 
Bowler inspired new hope, courage and 
Sacrificial endeavor. Dr. David Bryn- 
Jones of Trinity church, Minneapolis, de- 
clared that the solution of perplexing 
world problems is to be found only in 
the simple verities of Christianity, “so 
simple that statesmen have not taken 
them seriously.” Dr. G. A. Huntley and 


mate question 


Dr. Jonas Ahlquist vividly . portrayed 
conditions and needs in China and As- 
sam. Rev. Howard Vernon declared 


stewardship to be the acid test of dis- 
cipleship and said that faithful steward- 
ship will furnish the solution of our 
every problem. Rev. EF. H. Rasmussen, 
exectitive secretary, noted improved con- 
ditions during the year. The situation, 
he said, although difficult is encouraging 
and never was there so fine an oppor- 
tunity for great and effective work. 

The ministers’ quartet, Howard Ver- 
non, Arthur Smith, Frank Jennings, and 
John McLean, was-far more than merely 
entertaining. The splendid program, fine 
fellowship, manifest presence of God, 
and the spirit of earnest devotion united 
to “make this meeting memorable.” 


St. Louis Notes 
By J. L. Watson 

The St. Louis Baptist association met 
with the Delmar church, Oct. 16-17. Dr. 
W. G. Tizzer was elected moderator and 
Rev. S. E. Ewing, clerk, this being eight- 
een years that these brethren have 
served St Louis Baptists in the offices to 
which they have been re-elected. No 
more gracious and efficient men can be 
found and both are glad to be used in the 
Master’s cause. The reports from the 
churches showed progress in our work in 
Ste eos: 

The General association convened at 
Brookfield, Oct. 21-24. The hearts of 
our Baptist people in the state are made 
to rejoice as a result of the campaign con- 
ducted the past few weeks to secure an 
additional $50,000 to cover the indebted- 
ness of the state board and the enlarged 
work. When the books were closed the 
amount had been raised and more than 
$3500 additional. As this debt has been 

(Continued on page 966) 
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* Samples of 6 services, complete, free to Pastors, 
Superintendents, or Committees. 

* CHRISTMAS HELPER, No. 12. Book of Songs, 
Kecitations, etc. 20c, postpaid. 

AN OPEN HEART. _Song-story Cantata by M. B. 
Shannon and Dr. Geibel $3.00 the dozen. 

* Christmas Special, No. 1. Four complete specials 
in cis book te 25c. A Pageant, a Tableau Ex- 
ercise. a Pantomime Tableau and a Dramatiza- 
tion. 

Choir Cantatas. Messiah is King, by Stults; Hail 
the King, by Nolte. 50c each. ; 

Juvenile Cantatas. ‘ All Aboard’’ and “ Go-do-it 
Club’s Christmas.’”” $3.00 the dozen. 

iving the Parson, ora Tantalizing Tangle. 
Receiving th E.tertainment, full of fum and amus- 


ing situations. Will fill the house. 


* All, except the Helper and Specials, sent for ex- 
amination upon request. 


HALL-MACK CO. 21st and Arch Sts., 
_ ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC co. 


Phila., Pa. 


THE BIRTH OF THE 
MESSIAH 


A Cantata for Solo Voices and Chorus 
By W. D. ARMSTRONG 
WEICE ac itoa de oe oO. DO 
An effective number of moderate difficulty for 
the average choir, 


THE BIRTH OF LOVE 


Words by Mary Louise Dawson 
(with Scriptural passages) 
Music by WILLIAM LESTER 
PEICG ial: <n ea eee S060 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for our Catalog of Christmas 
Entertainments. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any sige or construction. 

Estimates cheerfully sub- 

Initted. Also Reed Organs 

for Church or Home, 
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Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin, 
Famous for full rich tones, vole 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 
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Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
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THE LITTLE CHILD AND 
HIS CRAYON 


A Monograph for Sunday Schools Teachers 
By JESSIE ELEANOR MOORE 
A guide to cooperation with children 


in self-expression through pencil and 


crayon. 
Illustrated 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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} Sunday School Seating» 


Alinetican Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 
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WINSTON > /NTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


: SELF-PRONOUNCING 
| BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 

120 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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(Continued from page 965) 
hanging over our state work for several 
years no wonder there is joy at its being 
wiped out and there will be a happy 
throng at the state meeting. The credit 
of this accomplishment is due to many 
men and women of the state, but Dr. A. 
J. Barton, our new superintendent of mis- 
sions in Missouri, is the leader of this 
army of the Lord, and of course, it was 
the result of his wise leadership in a great 
measure. a 

All of our St. Louis churches have pas- 
tors at this time except Watertower, 
Kingshighway, Overland and  Pecific. 
Watertower and Kingshighway are seek- 
ing to locate men on these important 
fields. Rev. J. W. McAtee who was pas- 
tor at Kingshighway until October 1, 
1924, has been called to the Bethel church 
in this city and is on his new field. Rev. 
L. B. Arvin who was pastor at Water- 
tower until about a month ago is now in 
charge of the St. Louis office of the East- 
ern Relief work. Pecific and Overland, 
both outside of the city but in the St. 
Louis association, are important fields 
and doubtless pastors will soon be found 
for these fields. 

Temple Baptist church, a new work in 
the northern part of the city, made appli- 
cation for membership in the association 
and was heartily received by that body. 
It has a membership of more than 100, an 
earnest and faithful company of workers. 
The church has a new pastor, Rev. W. A. 
Pegg of Minneapolis. He has just re- 
turned to this city from the North Star 
state where he was married. 

Within the past few weeks the standing 
committee of the St. Louis Baptist asso- 
ciation has been called upon by the 
churches to examine four young men who 
have been called to the ministry. The 
first call came from the Delmar church 
asking for the examination of M. R. Mc- 
Kay who is a student now at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. The 
examination being satisfactory to the 
committee his ordination was recom- 
mended and the church proceeded to per- 
form that duty June 6 last. The com- 
mittee was called upon to examine Mr. 
Ivan Beck and the Fourth church set him 
apart to the gospel ministry Sept. 4. 
Brother Beck is a student at William 
Jewell college. The next request came 
from the Temple church in the usual way 
asking for the examination and ordination 
of its new pastor, W. A. Pegg. Mr. Pegg, 
having passed a satisfactory examination 
on the afternoon of Sept. 23, the church 
at once asked the ministers and deacons 
to proceed with the ordination, which was 
done in due form. The Third church 
asked for the ordination of Mr. Ray Cum- 
mings and his ordination took place at 
the Third church on Sept. 29. Mr. Cum- 
mings is a student at William Jewell col- 
lege. 

The Baptist Ministers’ Conference of 
St. Louis holds its sessions at the Third 
church each Monday morning, except the 
last Monday in the month when the city- 
wide Ministers’ Alliance holds its ses- 
sions. New officers were elected Oct. 7 
to serve for one year. “Rev. W. L. Nash, 
pastor at Maplewood for the past twenty- 
five years, was chosen president; Rev. 
Oliver Shank of the Fourth church, vice- 
president; and Rev. J. L. Watson of the 
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TEMPLE CHURCH of Detroit, Mich., 
‘vering with enthusiasm to the min- 
of the new pastor, Albert G. John- 
/Men in large numbers are being at- 
‘| to the church and new members 
‘ceived at every service. 

'e Sept. 15 the stereopticon depart- 
lof the denomination at 276 Fifth 
|New York City, has assisted 15 
‘es in securing stereopticons at 
reduced prices. 
| CHURCH AT ANAHEIM, CAL., Rev. 
Ledbetter, pastor, has secured in 
5 $10,000 for the erection of the 
‘ait of much larger structure. 
_cHuRCH AT INGLEWoop, CaL., Rev. 
Rossier, pastor, has had a steady 
althy growth since the dedication 
new building last June. During 
| two months 196 have been added 
church, forty-nine by baptism. A 
go the Sunday school averaged 
five; today, 274. 

“EN’S DAY WAS OBSERVED at the West 
Wis, church, Oct. 5, A. L. Mac- 
_pastor. Mr. L. B. Larsen, senior 
_had charge of the program Mr. 
_ Douville, seventy years young, 
the morning prayer. Mr. E. J. 
‘g, president of the Wisconsin 
Convention, and chairman of the 
's work in the state, was the 
/on the theme “God’s Resources.” 
‘ames W. KRAMER RECENTLY closed 
id series of meetings with the 
aurch of Ardmore, Okla., Rev. 
lavidson, pastor. Many were add- 
ae church. 
‘FAMOUS PHELPs Famity has been 
by the birth of a new grandson to 
od Mrs. Arthur S. Phelps of the 
Divinity School of Berkeley, Calif, 
ents of the new baby are Prof. and 


: Marston Morse of Cornell Univer- 


yden W. Phelps, New Haven, 
se granduncle, sends the news. 

AND Mrs. Lucius M. Wurttnc of 
bach, Calif., celebrated their sixty- 
edding anniversary recently. “Mrs, 
| Whiting Leal, a daughter, writes 
igh retired from the ministry her 
‘prayers and interests are still with 
: he loves. 

. G, HAMLey is the university pas- 
‘irginia Union University and in 
m with his work as pastor he 
jublic speaking. Mrs. Hamley has 
on of a group of seventy girls. 
.LLOWING ITEM is clipped from the 
‘of the Calvary church, Washing- 
>. Abernethy, pastor: “THe Bap- 
's the remaining issues of 1924 and 
| Series of 1925 for $2.50, the recu- 
| of a year’s subscription. This 
Xty-three weeks for the price of 
| Mr. Frank L. Stickney is our 
i will be glad to take your sub- 
‘for the Baprist.” 

TALTeR I. Fow1e, pastor of the 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings. Size 5144x8. 
Postpaid. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 
more. They should be in every 
home. Send 50 cents for 25 art 
subjects or 25 Life of Christ. 
Beautiful 64-page Catalogue 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass 
Box 98 


First church, Greeley, Colo., entered upon 
his third year with every evidence of prog- 
ress. The 108 new members received last 
year were given a reception recently. 
Rev. ArtHUR McKENNy was ordained 
by the First church, Ardena, N. J., on Sept. 
19. Mr. McKenny is a student in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE FOLLOWING js clipped from the 
Greetings of the First church, San Diego, 


Calif.: “A list of renewals and new sub- 
scribers to Tue Baptist and Missions 
goes in this week. What about the ex- 


piration dates upon your labels? Examine 
them today. If you do not have this read- 
ing matter in your home now try it awhile 
and you will wonder how you ever got 
along without it. -Club rates for both 
papers $3 per year. See Mr. Palmer.” 

THE First Cuurcu, Carlinville, Ill, re- 
cently held its annual meeting. Rev, R. 
Theodore Gasaway, the pastor, is on the job 
as his written report of work done and new 
work planned shows. We note the second 
item under the topic educational calls for 
new subscribers for THE Baptist, Missions, 
and the state bulletin, 

A VERY TENDER SERVICE was held in the 
First church, Hollywood, Calif., on the 
morning of Oct. 5 when the pastor, Dr, S. Ji 
Skevington, assisted by Mrs. Skevington, 
publicly dedicated the two daughters, 
Gladys and Florence, to the work of foreign 
missions. The evening service was a fare- 
well to a missionary party bound for the 
Far East. Dr. and Mrs. Skevington ac- 
companied their daughters to San Francisco 
and saw them off for China on Thursday, 
Oct. 9. Great enthusiasm for foreign mis- 
sions has been awakened in the First 
church, Hollywood, by the fact that the 
pastor and his wife have given their whole 
family to the cause of Christ in other 
lands. 

Rev. JoHN BENTzIEN has resigned as pas- 
tor of Tremont church, Pasadena Gali. 
and accepts the call of the First church, 
Exeter, Calif. He will begin his new work 
Dec. 1. In the meantime the ‘Tremont 
church has extended a call to Rev. Gordon 
Palmer of Los Angeles. 

Mrs. A. J. ARCHIBALD, wife of the pastor 
of the First church, Nashua, N. H., is: on 
the highway to recovery after a serious ill- 
ness. Recently the church showed practical 
sympathy in giving the pastor a purse well 
filled with money. 

Tue First Cuurcu, Oakland, Calif., now 
has eleven ministers and missionaries doing 
active work at home and abroad. During 
the four and a half years of Dr. Snape’s 
pastorate seven hundred, fifty new members 
have united with the church. The audi- 
ences, especially that of the evening, are the 
largest in the history of the church. 


Obituary 


Virginia Taylor Bowen, eldest daughter 
of William and Elizabeth Taylor, born 
Feb. 16, 1840, died at the home of her 
daughter Mrs. N. BE. Lyddon, Clearfield, 
Iowa, Oct. 9, 1924, in her eighty-fifth year. 
She was united in marriage to Samuel A. 
Bowen, Feb. 21, 1861, at Maquon, Ill. She 
leaves nine children, eighteen grandchildren 
and twelve greatgrandchildren, one brother, 
four sisters and a host of friends to mourn 
her loss. <A faithful Christian and loyal 
member of the Baptist church has gone 
to the home not made by hands. 


On Oct. 17 the First church of Pasa- 
dena gave a notable reception for the 
following missionaries: Rev. and Mrs. 
j. Stanger of India; Rev. and Mrs. Jones 
and Miss Ruth Ward of Japan; Rev. 
Ford Canfield of China; and Dr. and Mrs. 
Frederickson of the Congo Belge, Africa. 
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On Approval Coupon 


OUTFIT OF 
CHRISTMAS SAMPLES 


For Christmas Committees 
Assortment of Christmas Publications for 
All Kinds of Sunday-school Programs 
When a Christmas committee meets, 
the chairman should be able to put 
before the committee as wide a line 
of program material as possible in 
order that the committee may carry 
out its inclinations and act promptly 
and efficiently. A Sunday-school com- 

mittee should have before it: 
Christmas Carols (both standard 

and modern) 

Christmas Services or Programs 
Sacred Dramatic Cantatas 
Sacred Cantatas (non-dramatic) 
Santa Claus Cantatas 
Song and Story Program 
Recitation and Exercise Book 
Anthems (only a few) 
Solos and Duets (only a few) 


Clip this coupon, pin or paste to a sheet of 
letter paper, sign your name and address, and 
get on approval just such an outfit for your 
committee. After 10 days pay for all copies 
not returned postpaid to 


LORENZ PUBLISHING Co., 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S8, Wabash) 
Mention the Baptist Void, December 10th. 


How Long to the End? 


Dan. 12:6 


Does the Chronological Prophecy 
in Daniel 12 point to the very year 
of our Lord’s Return? 


When the difference in the lengths 
of the four periods in this chapter 
(which were given as an answer 
to the above question) is regarded 
as occurring at their beginnings, 
instead of at their endings, they 
are found to have a common end, 
because they culminate in a single 
year, the present one. 

Is not this the answer requested 
and the opening of God’s long- 
closed time-lock, the unsealing 
promised to “the wise” in “the 
time of the end?” 

Send for a pamphlet with above 
title, which gives detailed evidence 
for this, to 


W. R. YOUNG 


4481 Mission Drive, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Price 35 cents or 3 for $1.00 
(No Stamps) 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| THE C. S. BELL Co. HILLSBORO, GHI® 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


of Weymouth’s New Testament 


THE BEST MODERN TRANSLATION 
14 Beacon St. 19S. La Salle St. 
Boston Chicago 


Circular on request 
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OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 


Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A.B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: 
engineering, journalism, business, 
ture, education, ministry. 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economics, physical education. 


For bulletins and other information write 


Pres. ERDMANN SMITH, A.M., LL.D. 


medicine, law, 
agricul- 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 
FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 

Able instructors take keen personal in- 


terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


COLORADO WOMAN’S 


Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Organ, 


Violin and Voice. For catalogue write to 


James Asa White, President 
Capitol Hil! Station Denver, Colorado 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods, For catalogue write 


President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exceptional 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


fhe new Baptist College for Women, 
opened in 1921. Courses lead to B. A. 
and B. S. degrees. Special emphasis 
on training for Christian service. 


A. H. NORTON, President 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il, 


We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months. 


Our Schools and Colleges 


Keuka, now beginning its fourth year, 
has four classes, as follows: Seniors, 34; 
juniors, 30; sophomores, 34; freshmen, 
72, A new dormitory is nearly com- 
pleted as well as a heating plant. The 
foundation for John Rogers Hegeman 
Hall has been laid. It is hoped to have 
the hall ready for June, 1925. 

Kalamazoo College is planning its an- 
nual homecoming day for Nov. 8 this 
year. This is the day of the Kalamazoo- 
Hillsdale football! game, and many alumni 
of the cojlege are expected to return for 
the garie.and for the reunion, while all 
of the college ‘trustees will be present. 
The-alumni banquét ‘will be served after 
the ganfé and a one-act play will fol- 
low the banquet speeches. 

Frances Shimer. School, Mt. Carroll, 
Ill., will soon enter upon a campaign for 
$250,000 to provide for new buildings in- 
cluding library and gymnasium and to 
add to the endowment. This school has 
rendered seventy years of service to so- 
ciety and is now educating the third gen- 
eration of young women. Recently Dr. 
Nathaniel Butler and Dr. J. S. Dicker- 
son in connection with a meeting of the 
board of trustees gave brief addresses 
to the school and townspeople assembled 
in the chapel, and at the same time Dean 
W. P. McKee gave an account of the 
trip he and Mrs. McKee took through 
Europe last summer. 

Cook Academy began the fifty-second 
year of successful work Sept 10 with 
a boarding department of seventy-three 
boys and eighty-one day students. Many 
nationalities are represented in the stu- 
dent body and ten different states furnish 
boys. The organizations are under capa- 
ble leaders both in the student body and 
in the faculty. Music is being empha- 
sized. Three teachers are giving their 
time to this work. More than ordinary 
interest is being shown in debating. The 
English department fosters this work and 


directs coaching. The Cook Academy 
Boy Scouts have been organized with 
sixteen members. Athletics and _ the 
Y. M. C. A. are enthusiastically sup- 


ported by the boys. 

Crozer Theological Seminary begins its 
new year auspiciously. On Tuesday eve- 
ning, Sept. 23, students and faculty met 
for a get-acquainted dinner at six o’clock, 
and afterward in the chapel, where the 
matriculation address was delivered by 
Professor Edward B. Pollard, on “Mod- 
ern Inventions and the Problem of the 
Church.” This innovation in method 
was amply justified by the results. The 
chapel was filled to overflowing. Some 
twenty students have reported, men of 
excellent quality, besides several engaged 
in graduate work and the classes are 
pursuing their studies with more than 
usual zeal. The new members of the 
faculty, Professors Morton S, Enslin and 
Stewart G. Cole, are winning golden opin- 
ions from all. 
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DENISON UNIVERS| 


Founded 1831 Granvill)| 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., | 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN A)) 
WOMEN 


For nearly a century Denison ha} 
building college opportunities for m 
women. With a broad comprehensive 
ulum students are prepared for lif 
tivities. Professors have sympathet! 
tacts with students. Class and cam\s 
ganizations provide for one hund 
cent participation. Doane Academy 
courses for preparatory and belat« 
dents. The Conservatory of Music it 
complete musical training and fits fore 
ing. Expenses are reasonable and P 
life democratic, 

* For information address | 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. EI) 
Granville, Ohio. | 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSI 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D.,P 
THE COLLEGE 


Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. Shr 
ology, Home Economics, Education, Cin 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Eng}e 
after four years of work, 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ! 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instm 


History of Music, Public School Mus 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Cléer 


Bucknell aims to develop men and wojn 
will apply Christian ideals in every dejit 
of human endeavor. 


For catalogue and information, ave 
H. Walter Holter, Registri, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


LINFIELD COLLEG 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Nib 
Standard Courses and Degret' 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Stenogra|y, 
Typewriting | 

Second semester opens February 2, de 
For further information write | 


President, LEONARD W. RI:! 
McMinnville, Oregon | 


Cook Acaden 


Fifty-first year. Prepares boys for ies 
business careers. Graduates are succs 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake reg 

splendid health record. All hody-buil 1& 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influce 
training. Music advantages. For catalos iat 


The Principal. Box B. Montour Falls, Ny 


is 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEAN 


Tnition and room-rent_ free. Scar 
available to qualified students. it 
Seminary’s relation to the Univiity 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the i}0¥ 


I. Regular Course for Past’ 
Preachers. . | 
II. Course with emphasis ? 
ligious Education. es 
Ill. Training for Advanced 
arship. te 
Milton G. Evans, LL.D., Pres. Ches 
EXTENSION COURSE 
Seminary maintains a correspondenc 4 
ment for men unable to attend # ti 


Cost, including books, $10 @ year. 
on completion. Address: 1 


Eli S. Reinhold, A.M., Dir. at 
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THE BAPT 


The corner-stone of the new church 
at Riverview, Pittsburgh, Pa., was laid 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 26. 


Maine Baptists will hold five Bible 
and missionary conferences this year at 
the following points: Saco, Rockland, 
Auburn, Waterville and Houlton. Mrs. 
May R. Baker of Ongole, India, will be 
one of the speakers. Last year there 
were more than 1000 registered. 


The First church, ‘Wauwatosa, Wis., 
under the inspiring guidance of the pas- 
tor, Fred H. Fahringer, recently con- 
ducted an every-member canvass which 
added to the pledges for the current ex- 
pense budget $1000 more than ever be- 
fore and registered $200 more than was 
apportioned to the church for missions. 
The stewardship campaign has lifted the 
church to a high level of spiritual ex- 
perience. 


The observance of any one Sunday 
as international Golden Rule Sunday, as 
is planned for Dec. 7, is to the minds 
of some, a work of supererogation. Ought 
not every day to be measured by its 
fine injunction? The answer is “Yes.” 
But like many other things that should 
mark each day as it passes, the Golden 
Rule needs occasional specific applica- 
tion presented as a goal in order to 
prevent its becoming an unused theory 
instead of one of life’s working tools. 
The concreting of the Golden Rule 
through focusing attention on the needs 
of the orphan refugees in Bible lands 
sharpens one’s consciousness not only 
to the beauty of thought in the words 
of the Golden Rule, but also to the 
urgency of its practical usage in saving 
the lives of the sons and daughters of 
other nations made orphans by war, 
persecution and disaster. 


The clerk’s report at the recent asso- 
ciational gathering indicated splendid 
progress in every department and un- 
usual unity of purpose in executing the 
definitely outlined program of the 
church at Kearney, Nebr. The Kearney 
Crusaders and Heralds were recognized by 
the state leader as winning the banner in 
the reading contest as well as being credit- 
ed with having done the best work of any 
such groups in the state. They recently gave 
what was termed an “autumn Christmas 
tree” program. For some time they have 
been making articles for a Christmas 
box to be sent to Nicaragua. A miniature 
boat, bearing from its mast the streamer 
“Nicaragua,” served as a manger-cradle 
to receive the gifts as they were pre- 
sented in the program which was given 
before a tree decorated as at Christmas 
time. Under the leadership of its pas- 
tor, D. I. Coon, the church is making 
plans for the celebration of its fiftieth 
anniversary which plans include a 
pageant exhibiting the various stages in 
its development. 


The Alturas Baptist church in north- 
eastern California is 100 miles from the 
nearest Baptist neighbor. Under the ag- 
gressive leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
C. S. Treadwell, the church is organizing 
its work and has made marked progress 
during the past summer. Rev. Roy E. 
Barrett, general missionary of the Sierra 
Nevada Convention, will lead in special 
evangelistic meetings beginning Nov. 9. 


Never before has there been issued a 
finer display of literature than is now 
available to our churches. Bearing the 
imprimatur of the Board of Cooperation, 
which publishes all the literature issued 
for the societies and boards of the North- 
ern Convention, there have come to our 
desk samples of “The Call to Prayer,” 
“Why Am I A Baptist?” “What Do Mis- 
sionaries Need?” “Do You Know These 
Facts?” and several others describing 
certain phases of the manifold activities 
carried on by our regular agencies. “The 
King’s Heralds” is a pamphlet contain- 
ng the pictures and a brief personal men- 
tion of the eleven young women com- 
missioned this year by the Woman’s For- 
eign Society. 


The Illusion of War 
AR 
I abhor, 
And yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching 
street 
Of drum and fife! And I forget 
\Wet eyes of widows, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright 
drink 

Of heady music, sweet as death; 

And even my peace-abiding feet; 

Go marching with the marching 
street; 

For yonder, yonder goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life? 


The tears fill my astonished eyes, 

And my full heart is like to 
break; 

And yet ’tis all embannered lies, 

A dream those little drummers 
make. 


O it is wickedness to clothe 
Yon hideous, grinning thing, that 
stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 
That in a garb of glory walks, 
Till good men love the thing they 
loathe! 


Art, thou hast many infamies, 
But not an infamy like this. 
O snap the fife and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is! 
—Richard LeGallienne, 1908. 


The third annual school of miss 
being conducted in the Jefferson A 
church, Detroit. The pastor, Ree | 
Allen, is leading his people to ¢ 
world vision in the affairs of a 
dom of God. 


Mr. Fremont L. Pugsley of the J 
chusetts Bar association was recen} 
dained to the ministry and became 
of the Baptist churches at Way 
Fayette, Me. Mr. Pugsley has pri 
for these churches during summery 
tion periods for several years. 


Memorial services for the late r 
Gaylord Slocum, who. died in Roc 
N. Y., on Oct 16, were held in theh 
of Kalamazoo college on Oct. 2) 
were conducted by President E 
Dr. H. L. Stetson. Dr. Slocum wa 
ident of Kalamazoo college from | 
1912 and did much to promote then 
est and growth of this institt 
Bowen Hall, the main building | 
campus, was built under his leads 


“Let’s keep our ears to the gh 
is the motto of the program comi 
of the B. Y. P. U. of A. 1925imem 
tion to be held at Indianapolil: 
July. As a means to this end son 
delegates to the Denver Conventiojf 
outside the state of Colorado rie 
letters asking for suggestions abet 
program for Indianapolis. Deg 
were urged to tell what they }: 
to have repeated, cut out or ie 
the Indianapolis program. Repli 
have come in are proving decidedlh 
ful in guiding the program com 
Many of them say, “Duplicate Dn 
The program committee solicits jg 
tions from any others who may/e 
terested in making Indianapolis t? 
kind of instructional and_ inspitti 
convention “for all Baptist your : 
ple.” 


The Mexican Baptist Associati1 
in Los Angeles from Sept. 30 ° 
2 with 110 registered delegate { 
nearly twenty Mexican Baptist cit 
and missions in Southern Califorr. 
central theme of the meetings wi’ 
Church.” The opening of the Sar 
American Baptist Seminary was el 
connection with the associationa™ 
ings, and the students and pres 
were in constant attendance, helm 
make the association a success. t 
service the new officers of the 1% 
Association of Baptist young {2 
societies were duly installed, ¢ 
final evening meeting was giv | 
to a consecration service. The’ | 
over 350 Mexicans present andnt 
100 persons came forward to coi 
themselves to the work of the jit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. The M 
are more open to the gospel thi 
and our church members are 
to a new sense of unity and resf® 


ity. 
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EVELLS BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


; 
he Competent 
: hurch cree pAGaR Mooi 


+ the book for which many have 
11 seeking. No matter how suc- 
‘ful your church may be it will 
, an impetus from your reading 
Jr. Agar’s new book. 

'a Copy for Every Officer. $1.00 
sted Methods Mable Crews 


| 
ingland’s 


, Teachers book, although 

° not a_ textbook 

Juniors deals expertly 
} 


with an wunusu- 
large number of matters which relate 
‘ne Junior field of Sunday school ac- 
jes. $1.25 


-ipture Dr. Gerrit 

k Verkuyl 
imory Wor has a new revised 
im for Graded Schools. An ideal 
book for Sunday Schools, Daily Vaca- 
‘Bible Schools, Junior Societies, Religi- 
ay Schools, Mission Bands, $1.00 
| 


M Dr. Henry T. Sell’s 
mons in new volume of “Five 
i Minute’’ sermons, or 
| ects talks, may be illustrated 
ects or blackboard drawings. $1.25 
Children’s | Dr. Thomas 
| ilson Dickert’s 
'gdom latest Sermons for 
the Junior Congre- 
are fifty-two bright, interesting ad- 
oS by an author who possesses the 
if saying just the right sort of things 
vated to catch and hola the interest of 
: minds, $1.50 
———=<$<——<————— 
tkboard George A. Crapullo 
F appeals through eye and 
bbl ear to heart and mind. 
nes A special feature is the 
‘Jut” done in paper, to be developed 
ally by the Speaker as he proceeds 
lis spoken message. Illustrated. $1.50 
e Best Nellie Hurst’s 
Bible story book of the 
vle Tales year has an introduction 
: Testament eo John Martin, Editor 


Yriend to your minds and Spirits.”’ 
i] bs tauqua Series 
d with the 
Faulkner, “The 
je way to Story Land, Andrew Lang, 
: Two of Dicie M. Ritten- 
Adventures in Africa 
vontinent. Illustrated. $1.50 
dren of 
By Katherine A. 
dagascar, Jerusalem, Korea, South 
a, Egypt. Illustrated. Each, 90¢ 


: “John Martin’s Book.”’ 
7S: “Children, here is a book that will 
16 full-page illustrations, $1.50 
ough Story- Junior Chau- 
With Introduction 
d by Georgene 
ren Story Lady.” <A 
oy favorite story-tellers who know 
Sandberg, Mary Stewart, Joseph 
» H. M. Burr, Grimm, $1.25 
> 
e house’s 
n Africa new book is a story in 
| and white.” 
little girls on a mission station and 
a with incident depicting life on the 
Children’s Mis- 
hA 4 sionary Series 
| e 
merica Hodge 
Issues in this series were: Children 
a, Wild Australia, Labrador, Persia, 
» Africa, China, India, Japan, Ceylon, 
CHICAGO, '17.N. Wabash Ave. 


RK, 158 Fifth Ave; 


A council 
church of Bellevue, Mich., for Oct. 29 to 
consider the matter of ordaining Mr, 
Edgar W. Engelmann to the gospel min- 
istry. 

A comprehensive survey has been is- 
sued by Rev. S. A. Hayward, executive 
secretary of the Indianapolis Baptist City 
Mission Society, showing the status of 
our work up to the close of the year 1923. 
It contains many tables and diagrams 
comparing our work with that of the 
other denominations. The Methodist 
bodies lead with the Disciples taking sec- 
ond place and Baptists ranking third in 
number of churches, membership and 
Sunday-school enrolment. There were 
7562 enrolled in our Sunday schools, 900 
baptisms for the year, membership shows 
8800 and church property valued at $1,- 
500,000 which leads all other bodies. 
There are in addition forty-three negro 
churches with property valued at $800,- 
000. The city shows an increase of 100,- 
000 in population in the last ten years. 
Large plans are being laid to serve the 
rapidly growing community 

Secretary of the Navy, Curtis Wilbur 
says: “The bootleggers tell us that they 
will not obey the Volstead Act and ask 
us to infer that they will obey some sub- 
stitute more agreeable to them. The 
question we should ask ourselves is this, 
if under a law prohibiting the sale of 
beverages containing more than one-half 
of one per cent of alcohol, bootleggers 
will sell liquor which will not only in- 
toxicate, but will kill, what sort of liquor 
will these same criminals and lawbreakers 
sell if they are granted the privilege of 
increasing the alcoholic content, thereby 
making it more difficult to detect or 
prosecute for law violations. It is 
solemnly proposed to enforce the Con- 
stitutional provision prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor, by a statute permitting both. 
Some men think the Volstead Act and 
the Eighteenth Amendment a joke, but 
they are laughing at the Stars and 
Stripes.” 
———————————————————— SS 
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The thirty-sixth annual report of the 
board of directors of the Colorado con- 
vention, printed in neat form, sets forth 
in interesting Paragraphs and tables the 
work done under the direction of Dr. F. 
B. Palmer. The report shows more than 
sixty workers employed by the conven- 
tion and nearly $60,000 received from all 
sources. 


The Woman’s Basket Meeting associa- 
tions of the Maine convention have held 
a successful series of meetings covering 
the entire convention territory. Among 
the leading speakers were Mrs. Annie 
Cobb Smith, Mrs. Hugh R. Hatch, Dr. 
John &, ‘Cummings, Miss Dorothy 
Dowell, Mrs. J. W. Corey, Mr. E. C. 
Whittemore and Mrs. W. O. Hersey. 


Rev. Alvah M. Bailey and Miss Nellie 
Drummond Hill were united in holy 
wedlock at Greenville, Mich., on Tues- 
day, Oct. 21, Rev. George Woolcock of 
Grand Rapids performing the ceremony. 
The groom was formerly pastor at Du- 
rand for six years and went to Greenville 
abcut a year ago. The bride is a daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. D. E. Hill and a 
granddaughter of the Rev. Je G2Dram- 
miond, both of whom had formerly been 
pastors of the church at Greenville. 


Two of the best edited church bulle- 
tins that come to the office of Tue 
Baptist are the Courier and the Messen- 
ger. The first is of the First church, 
Dayton, Ohio, and the second is of the 
First church, Auburn, N. Y. Father and 
son, W. H. Geistweit and Harold N. 
Geistweit, are the Pastors who edit these 
fine church bulletins. An excellent print 
of the great picture, “Breaking Home 
Ties” accompanying the last Courier re- 
ceived is intended to illustrate a series 
of sermons on the Prodigal son being 
preached by Dr. Geistweit, and the poem 
that appeared in last week’s Baprist,-en- 
titled “Wanted” is taken from the Messen- 
ger. 


A double ordination service was con- 
ducted at the First church, Interlaken; 
N. Y., for two of its members, Abram 
Brokaw and John Freestone on Octeis: 
setting them apart for the gospel min- 
istry. Rev. Hugh W. Stewart of Tru- 
mansburg, moderator of the council, pre- 
sided at the ordination service. Dr. 
John B. Anderson of Colgate Seminary 
preached the ordination sermon. Dr. 
Thomas A. Hughes of Waterford, a 
former pastor who had baptized both 
young men, offered the prayer of ordi- 
nation. Rev. Chester C. Winter, pas- 
tor of the church, gave the charge to 
the candidates, extended to them the 
right hand of fellowship and presented 
them certificates of ordination. Rev. 
Charles D. Reed of Auburn gave the 
charge to the church. The following 
Sunday evening Rev. Abram Brokaw 
preached in his home church before an 
appreciative audience. Both men are 
graduates of Colgate University, Mr. 
Freestone having taken post-graduate 
work at Colgate and now completing his 
course at Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, Mr. Brokaw having taken post- 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


ee 


Station WCOY 


HIS is station WCOY broadcasting from THE BAPTIST studio on the tenth floor of the Plymouth buildin, 


66 
Tat 417 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill.” 

“The first item on the program today is a little story. 
were many waste areas. 
Then came other men with Vision. 
needful for the gardens of God. What is needed here is the proper use 0 
cleared the land and leveled it, dug canal 
ert then rejoiced and blossomed like the rose. — 
homes there. Children played in the sunkissed air. 
tion and harvests are the realized visions of seers. 
fruitful fields blossom and bring forth. There is see 
grow now where only one grew before.” 

“The Publisher will now announce a Want Ad: 
by the local church and approved by the pastor. 
perative that the names and correct addresses of these agents be sent us at once. 
tions to be sent them from time to time. 

“We wish to announce Denominational Paper 
the field of the denomination for new subscribers t 


where the sun goes down there 
sand and drought were there. 


of Missionary Cooperation are 


ported immediately to this office.” 


we will also publish through 


+ pe 3 


Difference. 


“Little drops of water, 
On little grains of sand; 
Make a mighty difference, 
In the price of land. 


continued throughout the ensuing wee 


“Our last item will be a NOTICE OF RE 


tions securing the largest lists of new names 
WCOY the names of the five state convent 


Will your convention be on this honor roll?’ ” 
“The office boy will now conclude the program with another of his original poems, entitled, 


“Tittle BAPTIST subscription lists 
Taken here and yon, 

Will make a mighty difference 
In our getting on.” 


portion to their reported membership. 
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“Signing off until Nov. 15. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


‘THE BAPTIST wants an agent in every community appointe 
We have a very attractive offer to make these agents. 


Week again: There is to be a simultaneous campaign throughot 
o THE BAPTIST and Missions. 
Nov. 23-30. The work should be launched in every local church on Sunday, Nov. 2, 


k and completed on Sunday, Nov. 30. 


It runs as follows: ‘A few years ago out in the Wes 
Men called them deserts and passed on. Cactus, sagebrush 
They looked and said, “Here are all thing 
f things that abound. Let us get busy.” The: 
s from the mountain streams and planted grains, vines and trees. The des) 
It brought forth abundantly and many men and women built thei 
The deserts were transformed into places of plenty.’ 
Vision, then purpose, then a will to work, then WORK, and th 
d for the sower and bread for the eater. Many blades of gras 


Reclama 


It is im 
There are important communica 


The dates fixed by the Boar 


All new names secured should be r¢ 


PORTS: ‘We expect to publish the names of the three state conver 
for the paper during denominational paper week, Nov. 23-30. An 
ons that send in the largest lists in prc 


‘It Makes a Might 


L 
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During October the Fifth church, Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. George W. Swope, pastor, 
held a week’s celebration of its one-hun- 
dredth anniversary, raising $20,000 for 
the expansion of its work. 


Church fires cost $6,000,000 a year. 
Five church fires occur every day in the 
year throughout the United States. Few 
churches meet the standards of fire-proof 
construction, and carelessness as to fire 
prevention is responsible for nearly all 
the fires. On account of post-war build- 
ing material and labor costs, churches 
should see to it that the insurance is 
commensurate with these conditions. 


Dr. W. J. Bingham, formerly of Den- 
ver, Colo., is now in Puebla, Mexico, 
with his family, in charge of the Latin 
American hospital, in the place of the 
late Dr. C. E. Conwell. He has as his 
assistant Dr. C. R. Illick, a medical mis- 
sionary of the Methodist foreign board. 
In addition to the support of this assis- 
tant, the Methodist board also cooper- 
ates in the support of a trained nurse. 
Recent word from Mexico brings the 
news that the Presbyterian mission has 
offered to cooperate with the hospital to 
the extent of supporting the Presbyte- 
rian student nurses. In addition, the 
Presbyterian missionaries are request- 
ing their board to furnish a third doctor 
for the hospital to be in charge of the 
bacteriological laboratory. Friends of 
the hospital work will be pleased to 
know that with the exception of the sal- 
aries of the foreign staff all expenses 
during recent months have been met by 
the receipts of the hospital. 


Hundreds from Dorchester, Mass., and 
surrounding towns are uniting in a three 
weeks’ evangelistic campaign in Blaney 
Memorial Baptist church. Rev. Eugene 
D. Dolloff, pastor, preaches, assisted by 
Henry E. Washburn, song leader; Mar- 
ion Neale Warren and Edna Merrill Hop- 
kins, soloists; William M. Saivin, cornet- 
ist, and Nellie A. Dexter, harpist. 


All Baptist churches regard themselves 
competent to call a pastor without out- 
side interference when the need arises 
for such action, and all Baptist piastors 
are jealous of their right to decide for 
themselves when the time comes to make 
a change. This is a vital part of Baptist 
independence and freedom which should 
be conserved, and this paper is second 
to none in the recognition of this prin- 
ciple. Many pastorless churches and 
many available pastors, however, need a 
John Alden to bring Priscilla and Miles 
Standish together. In this case John 
Alden: has no desire to speak for him- 
self. But he is willing to speak for the 
other fellow so far as his knowledge will 
permit. In other words, THe Baptist 
can render a needful service to churches 
looking for pastors and to pastors look- 
ing for churches if both churches and 
pastors will invite us to help them. We 
have on our list at the present time a 
dozen names of fine pastors who are 
open to acall. These men feel that their 
work is practically done in their present 
field and that they ought to move at the 
earliest opportunity. If church pulpit 
committees will communicate with THE 
Baptist we are in position to give them 
substantial and reliable assistance. 


The publication of the Baptist ‘e 
of which Dr. W. B. Riley is edir 
been temporarily suspended pena, 
full recovery of Doctor Riley. |: 
ported that he is improving. 


On a recent Sunday morning tk 
of the various churches of Mayw¢ 
sang the hymn “Master the Terre 
Raging,” in honor of its compos}, 
Mary A. Baker, ninety-two yejs 
who lives at the Baptist Old x 
Home at Maywood. 


Rev. John E. Klingberg, pastonf 
Swedish Baptist church, New 
Conn., for twenty-four years, W 
the pastorate shortly to devote | | 
time to the superintendence of '¢ 
dren’s home of that city, which Ff 
ed twenty-one years ago and of ‘1 


has always been in charge. | 


Lefferts Park church, Brookly, ! 
Winton, pastor, held an interest 
ice on Oct. 12. After brief th 
lay members on the general topi|» 
what wilt thou have me do?” a 
rang out a challenge for defini € 
ment in particular lines of servi 
congregation was seated in ae 
resenting the group organizatic © 
church. After the sermon a set 
ute recess was taken in order tt 
group leader might line up h 
in the activities belonging to it. 
the activities in which THE 
figured was the appointment of 1 ' 
to stimulate the reading of religi#s 
ature including THe Baptist. 


(Continued on page | 
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Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


XT Tuesday we shall observe the seventh 
imistice Day which memorializes the closing 
| world war. It is a good day to observe with 
| ceremonies and with some organized attempt 
‘petuate the peace which was so lavishly and 
‘ically celebrated on Nov. 11, 1918. A _ good 
on to ask ourselves at this time is, “What can 
|to put an end to war?” Ranting against war 
idiscriminate denunciation of everybody who 
_ preparedness contain the very spirit which 
‘war. Nor will war ever be abolished by har- 
s descriptions of the cruelty, insanity, injus- 
d futility of war. War is a disease and must 
jated with the same scientific skill which is 
il to the’ prevention of other diseases. Mere 
ig against the ravages of a plague never yet 
da plague. Causes must be discovered and 
1d before war can be outlawed and relegated to 
‘rap heap as a useless means of settling na- 
and international disputes. 
cause of all wars, in its last analysis, is a state 
id. War psychology brings war preparation 
iw preparation brings war precipitation. 'The 
f the history of all wars from the beginning 
| the fact that misinformation, misunderstand- 
norance, and the injustices, wrongs, greed, 
ess, aggression and oppression growing out of 
‘re the fundamental causes of war. This war 
logy is still the state of mind of a large part 
‘world and of most of the political leaders of 
‘tions. In ignorance and prejudice men still 
‘Out superior and inferior peoples, still convince 
iIlves that they are right and everybody else is 
‘and prepare to prove it by brute force. Wrong 
‘ictions are put upon words wholly innocent of 
‘Us intent, and difficulties which cause disputes 
in nations and might be settled in conference 
lde the occasion of war. 
‘ange of mind therefore is the only thing that 
'r eliminate war from the world. In some way 
‘8S of minds now swayed by war _ psychology 
© filled with a new content. Peoples of every 


| 
| 


nation must be taught to think peace and to will 
peace. This is a stupendous task but not impossible. 
As a matter of fact a world psychology is now more 
easily secured than ever before. Nations are now so 
intertwined in all their interests that what affects 
one affects all. What is needed is the enthusiasm of 
a crusading spirit directed by sanity and led by wise 
men whose discretion will balance their courage. 
What can any single individual do to create this 
spirit and to give it practical expression? That is 
the question which brings us down to the brass tacks 
of the whole situation. 


Reliable information is the first great necessity. 
What is meant by the phrase so much in use today, 
“outlawing war’? What constructive measures are 
proposed to put an end to war Is there a world court 
of justice and how is it functioning? What is the 
league of nations and what is it doing and proposing 
to do to settle international disputes without resort- 
ing to war? What is the trouble between Japan and 
the United States? What is meant by disarmament 
and how far have the nations progressed in this direc- 
tion? These and a score of other vital questions 
are answered truthfully in literature furnished by 
the Federal Council of Churches through its commis- 
sion on international justice and good-will with head- 
quarters at 105 East 22nd St., New York. Facts are 
always food for conversation and conversation is a 
prime means of creating public opinion. One of the 
first men to talk with about these facts is the pastor 
of the church. If he is indifferent or hostile there 
will be all the more need for skillful approach. At 
any rate the pastor should be enlisted in some form 
of effort looking toward permanent world peace. 


A Practical Suggestion 


¢¢\, 7HY cannot the great missionary societies com- 

bine and establish a Christian radio broad- 
casting station?’ is the pertinent question pro- 
pounded by a man well known and highly respected 
in the denomination. And echo answers, “Why not?” 
The great newspapers of the country were among the 
first to see the possibilities of radio, and now in all 


ee 
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the great cities high-powered broadcasting stations 
are maintained by the press and used as a complement 
to the printed page. This newspaper service over 
the air has become so general that the Associated 
Press is now seeking to limit its patrons in the 
use of radio for broadcasting the news. Hotels, in- 
surance companies, commercial and industrial in- 
terests, as well as some local churches here and there, 
have installed stations which are in daily use. The 
radio set in the home has become as much of a neces- 
sity as a piano or a rocking chair. Millions of sets 
from the simple, inexpensive crystal set to the high- 
priced, selective tube set have been sold to enthusi- 
astic customers all over the land. The remote home 
far out on the frontiers of civilization is now as 
much in touch with what is going on in the world as 
the home in the city. 

We have no data to determine how far radio is in- 
terfering with the habit of reading, but judging from 
our own experience we give less time to reading the 
newspapers and magazines since the radio was in- 
stalled in the home. Why read when one can save 
his eyesight and at the same time enjoy the charm 
of the human voice as it floats into the room on waves 
of ether, bearing stock reports, news of the day, talks 
on health, plays, sermons, readings, songs and bed- 
time stories for the children? Will this tendency to 
depend upon the radio grow until it seriously embar- 
rasses the publishers of newspapers and magazines? 
We cannot predict with any basis of certainty; but 
we are now beyond the period of prediction in the 
actual use of radio as a household necessity. 

“The children of this world are wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light,” is a saying of the 
Master again demonstrated in the failure of the great 
missionary societies of all evangelical denominations 
to utilize ether waves for the transmission of the 
information and inspiration which they are qualified 
to give to thousands of people who eagerly listen in 
every night in the week. The romance of missions, 
the thrill of gospel triumphs in all lands, the call of 
the world today for an evangel that will meet the 
needs of distracted nations, if put up in proper form 
and accompanied with the best of music, will get a 
hearing over the radio that cannot possibly be secured 
in any other way. Should the great missionary 
secieties of all evangelical denominations combine to 
build a high-powered radio broadcasting station at 
some central point and maintain it with high-grade 
daily programs we believe the expense of operating 
it would be met by voluntary contributions and the 
added impetus to the larger support of the cause of 
missions would prove the wisdom of the venture. 


The Child in the Midst 


4 pats is the logical place of the child in society. 
- In education, both secular and religious, the child 
must be in the very center; in all movements to con- 
serve the health of the child and to reduce the per- 
centage of mortality among infants, the child is in 
the midst; in the present organized effort to amend 
the constitution of the United States in oto that 
congress may lawfully proceed to legislate in behalf 


THE BAP? 


of all minors engaged in labor, the child is agai: 
pivot upon which this much-needed legislation | 
move. THE BAPTIST places the child in the mi¢ 
his number, according to the custom followe; 
years to devote one issue annually to child: 
books. 


There is nothing more important in the lif 
growing boys and girls than the books they rea 
a certain age youngsters are omnivorous reader 
course the moving-picture show now offers to 
and girls in reels of film, good, bad and indiff 
a substitute for many of the books their elders 
to read when they were children before the @ 
was invented. But in spite of the “movies 
boys and girls still read much, and our public libij 
are crowded with them every day at the alot 
school, haunting the fiction shelves and seekin| 
thrill that comes from stories with a “kick” in ‘ 
The children’s division of a public library is ay 
provision, especially if it is managed by som\ 
who is able to direct in some degree the readiy 
the multitudes of youngsters who frequent its 
ridors. 


Never before were so many excellent books) 
lished for boys and girls. The very structure (: 
best books now made appeals to that fine ni 
taste for beauty and goodness which all normali 
dren possess. The covers, the fine texture 0} 
paper, the illustrations, the print and the fon 
which books are put together, all have their 1 
netic pull on the interest of the juvenile reader. | : 
then when we pass from the structure of the 
to their contents we are again met with qualit 
excellence. The standard publishers exercise I 
care and manifest good judgment in-the selectin 
authors and manuscripts of books for boys andi 
We can only touch the rim of the wide cird 
books offered to parents for their children’s re¢ 
Our limited space forbids extended reviews! 
voluminous mention. But we are always gladd 
what we can to serve our patrons, and, in this 
to inform the parents among our readers Core 
ing some of the best books now being offer) 
families for the enrichment of the children’s 0 
shelves. 


His Own Executor 


lg 
AMES A. PATTEN, the Evanston, II., millical 
has again demonstrated the wisdom ‘which ¢ 
rich men and women have shown in recent ye 
giving away $1,500,000 of his estate for the fi 
of religion and charity while he is still alive anc 
petent to carry on his own business ae 
property involved in this gift was deeded to + 
trust company as trustee and the income fro 
property is to be at once available for the ben't 
the institutions named in the deed. Christian ‘ 
tion and Christian philanthropy are the 
beneficiaries. We beg leave to commend Mr. Pat 
good sense to all other men and women whol 
estates large enough to warrant gifts for bene 
purposes. Be your own executor. 
, 
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country, but was also an observing 
npathetic visitor to his neighbor’s 


t is a Christian thing to do to 
e border to learn the hearts and 
f your neighbors. This is espe- 
ue today when the greatest prob- 
sing the world are not so much 
id national as interracial and in- 
qal. Last summer we studied the 


States over cross sections of 7500 


and 
are 


It was a most fascinating 
e journey. But its values 


enhanced though our 4000 mile 


$s season, which took us across 
Canadian Provinces, Ontario, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
nd Nova Scotia. 


Kindness the Rule 


vunt it a very great privilege to 
ide this visit to our northern 
s. We were treated with uniform 
and hospitality—the following 
i being typical: the Department 
terior at Ottawa placed its maps 
'r information at our disposal; 
ror of Halifax with a citizen 
Oticing our car near his office 
ty, introduced himself and spent 
aS Our guide about the beautiful 
ter, and we were in every in- 
vhether by individual or insti- 
ifforded the finest places for 

In fact at all times it seemed 
Visit to old friends than travel 
eign country. This does not 
at we were dependent on the 
Of people who were unac- 
with us and whom we had never 
ire. We were proceeding as an 
ent party, our home with us for 
each night, asking only for a bit 
l for the few hours of sleep, and 
Our camp, for which we carried 
(Canvas containers, but kindness 
me and generosity in entertain- 
* everywhere the rule, which 
added greatly to our enjoy- 
‘€ and comfort. There are not 
lic camp grounds in Canada, as 
ly now in the United States. 
‘ €xception is in Quebec, where 
ids of a fine old estate, in the 
Ie: that quaint, interesting city, 
Service of a genial caretaker, 


| by the tourist. We met count- 


MEADOWS, 


less numbers of American parties, and I 
am sure they would all bear me out in 
the testimony of the above paragraph. 

Having come last season through On- 
tario, from Lake Huron to Toronto and 
Niagara Falls, we picked up the trail this 
summer where the Great Lakes discharge 
their far gathered waters into the noble 
St. Lawrence, and followed that mighty 
River to the Gulf; diverging where neces- 
sary for sight seeing, or crossing penin- 
sulas for better roads, but in the main 
sticking to the water lines. We crossed 
by the Clayton Ferry to charming old 
Gananoque, where we made our first 
camp, some 158 miles from home, via 
Rome, Pulaski, and Cape Vincent. Brock- 
ville and Prescott are pleasant river 
towns, and Ottawa, the Canadian Capi- 
tal, at the confluence of the Gateneau, 
Rideau and Ottawa, is a city every Ameri- 
can should visit, as we go to our own 
Washington. There is a good road 
thence to Montreal along the Ottawa, 
with charming river vistas. The Ca- 
nadian roads, as with us, are paved, or 
clay and gravel, or dirt, in order of de- 
sirability. In Ontario, and in Quebec, 
along the River, they are excellent, broad 
and well surfaced. I suppose we had 
about a thousand miles of these on the 
trip, including some short stretches in 
the maritime provinces, as from Yar- 
mouth to Digby. We were told that the 
New Brunswick route down the St. John 
from Riviere du Loup through Edmun- 
ston and Fredericton to the Bay of Fundy 
was good, but we were obliged to choose, 
and somewhat reluctantly, not being able 
to do both, went to Metis, alone the 
beautiful Metapedia to the famous salmon 
waters at the Restigouche, and the Bay 
Chaleur. Here from Dalhousie, with the 
Gaspe coast opposite, where the Shich- 
shock mountains, northeastern terminus 
of the Appalachians, lift to 3800 feet, we 
were afforded the scenic climax of the 
entire route. 


A Land of Delight 
At Cape Tormentine the Ferry runs to 
Borden on Prince Edward Island, which 
we found a summer land of delight. The 
Island is about the size of Vermont, in- 
dented however by bays, estuaries and 


OF CANADIAN 


COAST 


NOVA SCOTIA KELP GATHERERS 
e 
Our Neighbor Canada 
» loved and gave himself to his BY FRANKLIN D. ELMER 


rivers, so that at one place there is a land 
strip of but three miles between the 
waterways. To tell adequately the story 
of our two weeks on P. E. I., would 
require a book itself. It is an independ- 
ent province, more thickly populated 
than any other section of the Dominion. 
It is a red sandstone plateau, rising out 
of the Gulf, at no point over 500 feet 
The land is prodigiously fertile, the sea 
fishing choice. Immense crops of po- 
tatoes are raised for seed for our south- 
ern Atlantic states. There are qualities 
of light and air here which are superior 
to anything on the eastern seaboard. We 


_ watched with awe superb displays of the 


Northern Lights and beheld the heavens, 
night after night, clear to the horizon. 
There are no fogs. The weather during 
our stay could not have been improved. 
This is not always so; at times we were 
told, there are severe winds, heavy gales, 
to which the torn capes bear witness and 
somewhat low temperatures. There are 
many fox ranches on the Island, an in- 
dustry which is fast increasing and bids 
fair now to provide a new revenue for a 
large number of people. Altogether those 
who travel in Canada miss a fairyland of 
health and interest if they fail to visit 
this delectable Island. 


“As Through a Glass” 


We crossed on the Ferry, Hochelaga, 
to Pictou from Charlottetown, to find 
that little Nova Scotia port decking it- 
self in welcome to the world flyers, on 
their return from Greenland to the 
states. We could not delay our trip 
however, and went on to the Gut of 
Canso, Hawksbury, and the Bras d’Or 
Lakes and Sydney. The weather on such 
a water route cannot be expected to equal 
a Colorado summer, where no one ever 
expects or prepares for rain. We were 
obliged to pick our way through torren- 
tial floods, seeing this charmed and his- 
toric region, only as through a glass 
darkly. Even then it paid, and we were 
assured that such downpours were un- 
usual, which must be true, as Cape Breton 
otherwise would be washed into the 
ocean, aS we nearly were. 


We had a good deal of rain and fog, 
and heavy dews in the coast districts. 
This is not said in complaint or with 
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any grievance. Campers take the sport- 
ing chance. Nor do we speak boast- 
fully when we say that this summer we 
made, broke camp, and slept peacefully, 
again and again, in the rain. Driving is 
not so bad under such conditions, once 
your tents are down and your packs are 
on. We speak of these matters to affirm 
that even so the projected trip may con- 
tinue with profit and a fair degree of 
comfort, without injury to health, dam- 
age to your car, or final loss of temper. 
And to say also, that very likely another 
season, a change in route, or dates—we 
were on the route July 14 to August 28 
—would write a better weather log. We 
seemed to reach each point contemporan- 
eous with answered prayers for rain. The 
sun broke gloriously for our views of 
Chester and Mahone Bay, a thriving sum- 
mer colony district. A cloudless night 
on Wakeup Hill gave superb glimpses 
of the Nova Scotia coast, indented with 
bays and dotted as far as the eye could 
carry with green little islets, lighthouses 
sending their long beams in and out like 
silver threads. At Yarmouth also we had 
sunlight and a glistening harbor, with an 
aeroplane flying over, and a government 
patrol boat from the fisheries depart- 
ment, an officer from which made some 
interesting comments on a rum running 
schooner with palatial fittings that was 
also in port. He said that most of these 
ships were controlled by States’ capital. 
The Weymouth district is fair as a sweet 
dream, but for Digby it was raining 
again and the truly royal Annapolis Val- 
ley was murky. We waited for better 
light at Wolfville and were rewarded 


Bible Books 


with matchless drives through the Gasp- 
ereau. and Evangeline’s land. From 
Kingsport in the Minas Basin to Parrs- 
boro to the New Brunswick road to 
Amherst, Moncton and St. John, the 
ferry takes you under the shadow of 
RBlomidon and within good sight of Cape 
Split, two mighty promontories that hold 
Minas Bay from encroaching upon the 
rich meadows, rather better than the an- 
cient dykes. 

We cleared for Maine and home at St. 
Stephens. The customs officials smiled 
us a farewell. The U. S. immigration 
official searched us for contraband per- 
sons—since the quota laws went into ef- 
fect they are very suspicious. We declared 
ourselves citizens in good and regular 
standing with vows that we would not 
again forget to vote, and were released 
across the boundary bridge to Calais 
where gasoline was 22 cents. This was 
surprisingly good news for we had been 
paying up to forty for the last 3100 miles. 

We could not see much of the White 
or Green Mountains for the rain, so fell 
to figuring. In totals and averages the 
Canadian tour had cost per day, for our 
party of five, almost exactly what we 
had paid the summer before on our con- 
tinental highways. The speedometer 
readings were also about the same, 135 
miles each running day. We had now as 
then, experienced no car trouble, not 
even a tire puncture in Canada, and no 
annoying incidents. Motor camping 
seems a pleasant, safe, inexpensive and 
highly delightful way to travel for true 
sight seeing and acquaintance in Amer- 
ica, north or south. 


for Children 


By ESTHER BAIRD 


HILDREN should learn to love the 

Bible as soon as they can hold a 
book. This is not alone because of the 
‘lamp it will be to their feet,” but also 
because of its richness and sublimeness 
as a piece of literature. Poverty stricken 
in soul and mind is the person who does 
not know his Bible. Publishers have 
made it an easy matter to introduce the 


to thy son. 


holy. 


Ate the boy spake all these words, saying: 
I am thy son whom thou hast brought, without regard 5. 
to his wishes, into the land of the living. 

1. Thou shalt love thy sonwith all thy heart and hesitate 

not to manifest thy interest in and affection for him. 6. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image of 7, 
thy business, thy career or thy sports nor any likeness 
of any pleasure, occupation or pursuit in the heavens 
above, the earth beneath or the waters under the earth; 

thou shalt not bow down thyself unto them nor serve 
them so that thou forgettest to be a pal and a chum 


: Thou shalt not take the name of “Dad” upon thee 
lightly for Jehovah will not hold him guiltless who 9. 
hath little regard for the responsibilities of fatherhood. 
Remember thy son’s portion of thy time and keep it 
Many days shalt thou labor and do all manner 
of work that thou mayest provide suitably for’ his 
needs but in that portion of thy day which belongeth 49 
to him thou shalt not do any work, neither shalt thou : 
bury thy nose in a book, betake thyself to the golf links 


Bible to children long before they could 
understand the adult’s Bible. “A Baby’s 
Life of Jesus Christ,” by Mary F. Rolt 
(Macmillan Co., New York. $1.) “Writ- 
ten for John and David” tells the story 
of Jesus with simplicity and dignity. It 
is illustrated and is an especially good 
book to read to little children. This pub- 
lisher has two other Bible books for 


A Father's Ten Commandments 


By ROY E. DICKERSON 


| 


THE BAPT 


| 
children that deserve special conse 
tion for the reason that they a, 
closely to the Bible text, but at the, 
time the phraseology is such that} 
dren of the age for which the bool), 
planned can read them easily. Thif 
is “The Little Children’s Bible” for} 
dren up to the age of seven. Thiss 
large type and has four full-page oy 
illustrations. The cost is ninety 
The second is “The Older Chile 
Bible,” for children from eight to 


years old, which has eight fuly, 
colored illustrations. The price is], 
“The Bible Story Book” (Fx 


Press, Boston. $2) contains fifty alp 
tions of Bible stories written in siif 
language by Frances Weld Danls 
who is internationally known fc | 
Bible helps and for her work wittli 
children. The book has beautifuf 
page illustrations. | 


“A Life of Christ for Young Pip 
by Harold B. Hunting (Minton, Bith 
Co., New York. $2) is differentin 
many of the books written on this 
ject, in that beyond telling the sty 
the known incidents in the life of¢ 
it so interprets them that Jesus bor 
a very real person “who lived and ill 
among men.” It is designed for “yu 
people, but even younger person tl 
“young” people may gain much fm 
if it is read to them. It is illustrate 
full-page pictures. 

A Bible book that every boy al) 
would be happy to own is a magfi 
work called “The Bible Story”, by ‘ill 
Canton (Dotan, New York. $3.5¢ 4 
illustrations are lovely in subject ant 
ing; one wonders how so many o th 
can be used in this book of more ti 
pages at so reasonable a price. TI be 
is the Bible story and not some or él 
story of the Bible. It is told inj) 
that a child can understand and 3, 
far as possible Mr. Canton has puiét 
the original beauty of the story. Ivat 
help but foster in the boys and gi}! 
tunate enough to have it as a coval 
a real love for the Bible. 


or busy thyself according to thine own pleasurt — 
Honor thy wife, my mother, for I, thy son, lovest | 
dearly and cannot admire, respect and love thee! 
thou display not loving-kindness toward her. . 
Thou shalt counsel and advise with thy son in U 
things and share with him the secrets of thy heart. 
Thou shalt be firm in thy discipline lest thy son St 
from the paths of righteousness for the lack of | 
guiding hand but thou shalt not even now hol € 
reins of the authority too tight nor fail to understi€ 
that thy son desireth and needeth more and more? 
that independence of action which becometh a mam _ 
8. Thou shalt have trust and confidence in thy som i” 
be patient and long-suffering with all his shortcomi® 
Thou shalt walk uprightly before men and make } 
ways clean in the sight of thy God for thy son dh 
follow after thy example. 
thy son hath more discernment than thou someul 
thinketh and is more influenced by what he seeth tlt 
really art than by what thou pretendest to be. 
Thou shalt not forget that thou wert once 4 bi 
neither shalt thou be unmindful that times have chan'® 
much since the days of thy. youth. ‘ 


Moreover, take heed tt 


P 
be 


ty 
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{Jesus Christ real to you? Does 
rayer accomplish anything? Do 
lonestly think: that religion makes 
‘ference in every-day life?” These 
‘miliar questions to any one who 
‘timate contact with young people 
| Many who do not ask the ques- 
saudibly are pondering them, and 
/iany answer for themselves, “No.” 
¢ isnot a young min whom I know 
university who believes in re- 
)’ said a popular college girl this 


7 serious personal side of this at- 
jis not all. There is a social side 
i’ grave. We believe the trite 
ent that “youth is the hope of the 
( We also believe that only Jesus 
¢can supply the motives and power 
Ja which youth can accomplish 
fg. But if this is all unreal to 
ivho are to do the work the case 
jess. No sane person will dedicate 
{to unreality when visible careers 
tigible gains may be his. No one 
‘empt to remove mountains in the 
11 realm,; who has no faith in an 
i2 Power. No one will suffer and 
t change things as they are, who 
Dt believe that a city of God can 
/2 earth. And so “on the misty 
|f unreality, our potential world 
i “drift to and fro,” while the 
ra. of Jesus waits. 


The Great Essential 

valk about so many things that 
| be done today, but is there any- 
“ore pressing than giving a sense 
ay to the whole Christian enter- 
/ “But we are trying to do it,” 
esays. “Look at the books that 
¢g written. Note the subjects of 
/a0ns that are being preached. See 
fit missionary drives we have had. 
j1ble is not in us. It is the spirit 
éage. People will not respond.” 
| very true. They are not re- 
iz. Why? Because the effort to 
firitual things real and compelling 
Jbegin early enough. When they 
jung and responsive, the empha- 
Jout where it is largely put today 
ork with adults. Now the at- 
| make them sensitive to spiritual 
3 out of season, and has the 
- returns which unseasonable 
\ways brings. 

$as though a farmer should be 
fe and there through the spring 
47 Summer and then along about 
(in planting and cultivating. He 
\bor day and night with tears, 
€Orces of nature are against him. 
{ contend with baked earth and 
Wsun, destructive insects and early 
\is harvest will be scant, if he 
: at all. There was a time when 
jould have helped him. In the 
itth and sunshine, showers and 
Siurture every tiny seed. The 
i time to grow and gather 
{to resist adverse conditions as 
4m advances, and the harvest is 


| 


| 


[* connection with the Children’s 

Book Number we are pleased 
to give our readers the benefit of 
this searching message from the 
heart of a woman who loves the 
children and sees in them poten- 
tialities which only careful cultiva- 
tion at the right time will bring 
out. The emphasis of the article 
on making the unseen real puts 
the stress on the vital end to which 
all home training, all religious edu- 
cation, all social contacts should 
point. Possibly, as the writer sug- 
gests, the Christian religion has 
lost the sense of the reality of the 
spirit among adults because the 
children were not brought up in 
the atmosphere of the unseen. 


abundant. No amount of effort on the 
farmer’s part can change the laws of 
nature and make summer equal to the 
spring for planting a crop. 

No amount of effort on the part of 
the church can make maturity as favor- 
able as childhood ‘for developing the 
sense of the reality of the spiritual which 
underlies ‘and motivates all effective 
Christian living. “Shall we do away with 
our adult work then?” you ask. “No, 
but shift the emphasis to the most re- 
sponsive period of life.” 

We are familiar with the methods of 
the average church. The adult is the 
center of its program. He must have 
a strong preacher and beautiful music, a 
restful auditorium and attractive service, 
which of course consumes most of the 
budget. The children then have to eat 
the scraps which fall from the rich man’s 
table. Out of this ministry to the adult, 
only those who have already sent the 
roots of their life down into God will 
absorb the spiritual nourishment which 
issues in richer fruitage. Men and women 
to whom God is a statement and religion, 
something appended to life to refer to in 
case of an emergency, may be super- 
ficially stirred, but life will go on as it 
has been going. The time of a new vital 
response is past, and while it is not 
impossible, it is improbable. 

But a,child! Hungry, reaching, sensi-. 
tive to every suggestion, every bit of at- 
mosphere, every new fact, eager for ac- 
tion, his attitudes, motives, controlling 
passions, habits, sense of values, and 
trend of life yet to be determined—what 
an opportunity! ‘Where should the 
church put its major emphasis? On an 
adult, fashioned or a child, in the making; 
on an adult with his contribution to life 
determined or a child with his contribu- 
tion yet potential in quality and amount; 
on life dulled or life responsive? When 
we really feel the significance of these 
familiar facts so that we act in accord- 
ance with them, we shall release into che 
world that transforming power for which 
we wait. A generation of young people 
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| Making the Unseen Real 


By ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY LAMOREAUX 


to whom spiritual things are supreme and 
God the greatest reality in the world wil) 
be irresistible and conquering. 


No effort is necessary in making the 
spiritual real to a little child. He lives 
in that consciousness already. What he 
cannot see is as real as what he can see. 
He plays iall day in an invisible world 
made real by imagination. As he grows 
older, however, he recognizes that there 
is no substance to some of ‘his unscen 
realities and he discards them. Others, 
however, begin to gain larger content and 
meaning if some one is consciously nur- 
turing them. He cannot see love, sac- 
rifice, truth, faith or God, but jas he has 
experience with them, they deepen in 
reality for him, till he knows with every 
fiber of his being that they are. Nurture 
sees to it that a child has this experi- 
ence. 


The Core of Experience 


The core of experience is one’s own 
action. A lifetime of instruction cannot 
make spiritual things real. They must 
work out for the individual personally. 
Preceding the ability to experiment for 
himself, a child can absorb an atmosphere 
of reality from those about him, which 
predisposes him to adventure later for 
himself. If ‘he hears the heavenly Father 
referred to naturally and often in the 
home as though He really were, if his 
standards are the actual guide in matters 
of behavior, in short if the affairs of the 
home are openly conducted with refer- 
ence to Him, a child inevitably imbibes 
a sense of reality about spiritual things. 
There is no Sunday-school lesson ever 
taught which can give to him a fractional 
part of the consciousness which a home 
can give He knows that those he loves 
and trusts most deeply believe in God, 
in prayer and in what Jesus said, because 
they live as though it were real. (If, 
however, their living gives the lie to 
their words, the effect upon a child’s 
whole thought of religion is deadly.) 


His contact with the church must 
strengthen an impression of reality. What 
does he see other people doing, because 
they believe in the reality of spiritual 
things? Only ‘action registers reality. 
What provision is made for him to gain 
personal experience with these unseen 
verities? What is the service program, 
through participation in which he will 
make his spiritual discoveries? Has he 
a teacher who can lead him to “ad- 
venture in God,” because he himself “is 
making the practical daily experiment of 
comradeship, the experiment of fellow- 
ship, the experiment of trusting the ‘heart 
of things, throwing self care to the winds 
in the sure and certain faith that he will 
not be deserted, forsaken nor betrayed, 
and that his ultimate interests are per- 
fectly secure in the ‘hands of the Great 
Companion’? The effect of such a 
teacher upon a sensitive, responsive life 
cannot be measured. His instruction 
fairly throbs with life because it is life. 
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It is concerned with a Person, and a 
vital experience with Him, that experi- 
ence of “a spirit at hand, swiftly respon- 
sive to any trust we have in its answer- 
ing fidelity, coming our way the moment 
we beckon it—and then, mighty to save.” 

When one comes into intimate con- 
tact with this sense of real experience 
with the Unseen in another and knows 
of the daily miracles which have become 
the usual and expected in high life, he is 
impelled to venture out for himself. His 
spirit will discover the answering Spirit 
and he will know ever more surely the 


reality of spiritual things, not by what 
he feels, but by what he can do. 

To provide for youth leadership, in- 
telligent nurture, consistent instruction, 
the best facilities for effective work, a 
purposeful and comprehensive program 
of self-expression and service on the 
basis of gripping faith in the Unseen, is 
the challenging task for every church to- 
day. Out of the churches which do this, 
will come prophets, martyrs, mission- 
aries, ministers and radiant Christians 
because they all see Him who is in- 


visible. 


The Child’s Library 


By MAry A. ASHMORE 


N enviable gift is the love of read- 

ing. Children who live in an atmos- 
phere of books are almost invariably 
discriminating readers when they grow 
up. Surround a child with books. Put 
one in his hands as soon as he begins 
to reach out for a plaything. Until he is 
able to read letters and words let him 
read pictures. He will draw wonderful 
stories from them. Have him read his 
picture stories aloud—it will stimulate 
his imagination—and any book that cul- 
tivates the imagination of a child in the 
right direction is worth considering. 
Especially are such books valuable in the 
case of the child who is inclined to be 
too literal. Take, for instance, “Ant 
Ventures,” by Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
(Rand McNally & Co., Chicago) in which 
Anthony Ant of Ant Hill Manor grows 
tired of work (imagine a lazy ant!) and 
Dr. Beetle Bug, M. D. prescribes for him 
a trip around the world. He ventures and 
has adventures. The ant is no longer 
a brown, uninteresting insect to the child 
reader—he is a fascinating venturesome 
creature whose contacts give the child 
considerable nature information. The il. 
lustration by Harrison Cady will set the 
dullest mind to soaring. 

Almost all children love poetry—even 
a baby egurgles at the rhythm of it. 
Poems from many poets, with variety 
enough to suit the whimsies of every 
child’s mind are found in the “Fifty 
New Poems for Children” (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, $1.) “Sing Song” by 
Christina Rossetti, illustrated fascinating- 
ly, is a book of poems for children four 
to six years old. There are nonsense 
verses and as well some of the loveliest 
poems in the English language. (Mac- 
millan, New York, $1.) 

“The Children’s Book of Celebrated 
Buildings,” by Lorinda Munson Bryant 
(Century Co., New York, $2.50), is, a 
book that cannot receive too high com- 
mendation, because it presents to children 
the beauty of the world in architectural 
form—men’s visions realized. Fifty of 
the world’s famous buildings are real- 
istically reproduced in full-page illustra- 
tions. 

The books by Johanna Spyri, author 
of the classic “Heidi” should be in every 
child’s library. Last year “Vinzi” came 
from her pen. This year it is “The Little 
Alpine Musician” (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, $1.50), another story of 
Vinzi in his Swiss mountain home—a 


Vinzi who is thwarted in his efforts to 
study music and the story is of his 
triumph. Children live in Switzerland 
while they read this skilfully told story. 
It has eight full-page illustrations in 
color. 

“The Two of Us in Africa” by Dicie 
M. Rittenhouse (Revell, New York, 
$1.50) is another story that carries chil- 
dren to other lands. It is the story of 
Pearl, the daughter of an American mis- 
sionary, and Frances, the daughter of a 
native African chief. 

No child’s library is complete without 
biography. “Stories of People Worth 
While,” by Kitty Parsons (Revell, New 
York, $1.25) is a book on this order for 
children from eight years up that is espe- 
cially commended. 

“If you would be great young man, 
read history” advised a famous man—and 
the young man will undoubtedly read it 
if, as a child, his taste for it is cultivated. 
A fascinating new book is “A Child’s 
History of the World,” by V. M. Hillyee 
(Century Co., New York, $3.50), cover- 
ing as its name indicates, a vast space 
from the beginning until now, in its 480 
pages. It is so written that a child of 
nine can understand it, but one of twice 
the age will like it as well. Illustrated 
fascinatingly in black and white. 

“The Book of Scotland,” by Sidney 
Dark (Doran, New York, $2.50), illus- 
trated, is one of the best history books 
of the season for young people. “The 
Book of England” and “The Book of 
France” are also Mr. Dark’s work. The 
trio would make an excellent nucleus for 
a history library. 

All children are interested in animals 
and a sympathetic love for them should 
be fostered. No book will better serve 
this purpose than “Animal Land,” by 
Willard Allen Colcord (Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, $1.75). It contains 300 en- 
tertaining and instructive stories and is 
well illustrated. 


Fairy stories, delightful stimulators of 
the imagination, have a decided value in 
the education of children—especially the 
too literal child. The new books bring 
“The Wishbone Man,” by Cornell Green- 


ing (Century Co., New York). It is a 
unique book with pictures galore. Also 
“Grandpa , in. (Oz,”: by Ruths Plamly 


Thompson (Reilly & Lee, Chicago.) This 
seventeenth one of the Oz books is, as 
the jacket blurb says, “a very Ozzy story 
indeed.” It has striking colored illustra- 
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tions and funny black and white dl 

A fairy story somewhat along y 
mational lines is “Peter and Pru? 
Mary Dickerson Wonahey (Rand) 
Nally & Co., Chicago). It hag ¢ 
inagic that a fairy story should); 
but while you are taking a tmp thy 
the sky, why not make a call! | 
moon, Mars, Venus, Mercury and | 
and why not say “howdy” to a \ 
the ancient gods with which Greq: 
Norse mythology peopled che air!’ 
books is illustrated in colurs and inf 
and white. 

What I especially like about/" 
Pox-Car Children,” by Gertrude Ci 
ner (Rand McNally & Co., Chieas)) 
all-around good story for both bo; 
girls, is that it is about real cig 
who plunge themselves into such} 
mantic adventure that it has sonth 
the savor of a fairy story comif 
There’s a mystery beginning wi 
very first page. 

“Knock at the door and walk? 
“Number Two Joy Street.” (D. Ajk 
& Co., New York, $2.50), and you’er 
a house of joy planned by somef 
big folks (not merely adults, but m 
folks) of the literary world si 
Hugh Walpole, Walter de la MarcG 
Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc. It ilf 
with lovely poems, pictures—bil 
and unusual—and stories of eves 
Everybody who has not reace 
crabbed old age will love “Numb 
Joy Street” and when they come it 
back door of it they will want ta 
the front again and “lift the lati 
step in.” | 


Books That Boys Will i 


By Gorpon TRUE 
T was on the tip of my tongueo 
—no the point of my pen to m 
“Books that Boys will Eat Us 
cause just as I started this artie 
eye happened to light on “The Alal 
Electrician’s Book,” by A. Frederic! 
lins (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
$2 net) and I could just pictuid 
the world over doubled over thajbt 
“eating it up.” It’s a fat, red-\ve 
book planned for the boy, or mi ( 
could get some’ pointers from itto 
who wants to make and do things |e 
cal. The book is peppered with st 
from original drawings and diagras! 
make even such a complicated 4 
as electricity quite understandabl 
“Jump into my car and takel! 
through African jungles!”—ca\7 
imagine any boy refusing such | # 
tation? Such an excursion is “Tht 
of the Hidden Ivory,” by Josep 
Westerwelt (Revell, New York, 
Two American boys accompan@) 
search expedition to Kenya Color! 
ing their Ford into regions neveie 
entered by an automobile—and wll 
encounter there is what gives thi 
to this tale. a 
There is nothing better than he}! 
—real heroes, not a far-fetched il 
too-smart boy who always comes F 
; 


top—to inoculate the hero seft 
humble worker indeed. Such me ® 


our boys. A hero is ofttimes | 
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| most of their lives within reach 
le sea’s maddest tossings” are the 
-young and old—around whom 
q2a Fraser has written “Heroes of 
pa.’ (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
1 $1.75). The book is dedicated “To 
ave fellows who sail the deep salty 
shat those who remain behind may 
1 the salt of the earth,” and it has 
fey flavor. 


le of hidden treasure is always a 
I: for boys. Such a story is “The 
y Five” by T. Morris Longstreth 
giry ‘Co. New York City, $1.75). 
it has enough excitement to satisfy 
fost daring lad, it is nevertheless 
| book to put in the hands of any 
/1e name of the author and the pub- 
Jalone would vouch for that. 


ory that I especially like for boys 
‘ew one by Dillon Wallace—boys 
juis books—called “The Testing of 
acLean” (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
jtork City, $1.75). Jim’s father 
ch lumberman who wants to find 
jtat metal is in his son. So he 
thim to the wilds of Labrador 
{Jaen has to make good all on his 
\Here the boy reader has adven- 
d the upbuilding of character. 


Stranger from Up-Along,” by 
¥re Goodridge Roberts, (Double- 
ge & Co: Garden City, N. Y., 
}s another good book for boys 
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From CHRISTINA ROSETTI’S 


because it gives them adventure while 
it portrays the initiative and kindness 
of the boy Corney who becomes a cham- 
pion of the lonely fishermen of the New- 
foundland coasts. Incidentally, Corney 
has a herd of “tame” wild deer. 


“Animal Land,” by Willard Allen Col- 
cord (Judson Press, Philadelphia, $1.75) 
is a book that should be placed in the 
hands of every boy. It contains 300 en- 
tertaining stories about animals that can. 
not fail to awaken in the boy a sympa- 
thetic love for all animal life. 


“The Sprite,” the story of a red fox, 
by Ernest Harold Baynes, with many 
illustrations from photographs by the 
author, is another book that informs and 
enthralls boys. It is planned for boys 
ten to twelve years old. (Macmillan, 


New York, $1.60). 


Girls’ Books 
By ApveLte H. Nixon 


eos from a dull small town sails 
Sally right in mid-winter to Bermuda, 
as companion to “The Gorgon”’—a truly 
worthy and terrible lady—because Sally 
wants to earn money for her sick sister 
Elizabeth. “Sally Simms Adventures It;” 
by Augusta Huiell Seaman (Century Co., 
New York. $1.75) tells what happened to 
Sally. Pictures in black and white. 


“Jane in the Orient,” by Lois Hawks 
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Swinehart (Fleming H. Reyell Co., New 
York. $1.25) is a good story and more. 
Jane is an American girl who goes to the 
Orient on a visit, little thinking that she 
will eventually become a missionary. The 
author is herself a missionary stationed 
at Korea. She knows Japanese and 
Korean life and_ this knowledge is re- 
vealed through Jane’s experiences. 

“To get to Humpty-Dumpty House 
you go down Humpty-Dumpty Road, 
which is all ditches and thank-you-marms 
and mudholes,” and this is the house that 
Janet and her mother live in while Janet’s 
father is away on an exploring trip. The 
story is of Janet’s doings in Humpty 
Dumpty House, and little girls will find 
great joy in “Humpty Dumpty House,” 
by Ethel Calvert Phillips (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., New York. $1.75). 

“Powder, Patches and Patty”—doesn’t it 
sound good?— by Emilie Benson Knipe and 
Alden Arthur Knipe (The Century Co., 
New York. $1.75) is a fascinatingly 
worth-while book for girls, built upon a 
solid historical foundation It is a sequel 
to “A Continental Dollar,” but also a 
complete story in itself. 


Just-for-Fun Books 
By Satity HENpDERSON 

pUSt-FOR-FUN books do not sound 

so very important, but they are oh, 
terribly so. For they make children 
chuckle and chirp and trill with bird-like 
laughter, and what would the world be 
laughing children—and what 
would it be with all grown-ups who 
hadn’t learned to laugh when they were 
children? Wouldn’t it be a grumpy place 
to exist in? 

Of course, we very well know that 
Mother Goose tales belong to the classics 
—but are there any books that can give 
children jollier times? One of the most 
gorgeous arrangements of Mother Goose 
rhymes we have ever seen is just coming 
off the press and will be ready in time 
for Christmas stockings. It is twelve 
inches long by nine inches wide and is 
called “Mother Goose with Pictures,” by 
C. B. Falls. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y.: $4.) Such pictures! 
—they make Mother Goose characters 
alive. 

“Mother Hubbard’s Wonderful Cup- 
board,” by Maude Radford Warren and 
Eve Davenport (Doran, New York; $2.50 
net) is a fat book with lovely pictures 
made by Charles A. Federer,—some ex- 
quisitely colored and many black and 
white—about Mother Hubbard and her 
friends. Just for instance, it tells all 
about Mother Hubbard’s poor dog—the 
one she went to the cupboard to get a 
bone for—in fact, he’s a very important 
character. For a book to be read to 
shreds we recommend this one. 

A “complete” collection of “Mother 
Goose’s Nursery Rhymes,” edited Divan. 
Edna Walter and illustrated irresistibly 
by Charles Folkard (MacMillan, New 
York; $1.75) is one of the neatest and 
most desirable books we have seen. We 
wish that every child in the world could 
own a copy—also every adult. 


(Continued on page 991) 
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Who’s Who on the Board of Missionary Cooperati¢ 


GEORGE W. PALMER 


N R. GEORGE W. PALMER of 

Brooklyn, N. Y., who represents the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
on the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
has been active in denominational work 
in Brooklyn for many years. He is now 
a trustee of the Hansom Place Baptist 
church and of Emmanuel church, both 
in Brooklyn. He has been a member of 
the board of managers of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society for the 
past ten years. For many years Mr. 
Palmer was connected with a Wall Street 
banking firm. He retired from business 
in 1913. 


R. ALBERT H. FINN, president 

and organizer of the Detroit Bap- 
tist Union in 1891, has been secretary of 
this union since 1916. He was elected to 
represent the Detroit Baptist Union as 
member of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. He helped to organize the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union of America 
and was a member of the first board of 
managers and executive committee of the 
board of managers. For several years 
Mr. Finn was editor of the Michigan 
Christian Herald and the Michigan Bap- 
tist state paper. Mr. Finn is a member 


of the First church of Detroit. He is the 
son of Rev. Silas Finn, pioneer Michigan 
pastor, and Cythia Eaton Finn, of the 
New England Eatons. He is correspond- 
ent of THE Baptist and is the author of 
“One Hundred Years of Baptist History 
in Michigan.” 


EV. A. F. WILLIAMSON is pas- 

tor of the Bethany church of Wil- 
mington, Del. His education was re- 
ceived at Denison and Crozer. In 1889, 
Mr. Williamson became pastor of the Bel- 
mont Avenue church of Philadelphia and 
continued in this pastorate for twenty 
years. He was connected with the Colo- 
rado Convention as state evangelist. Mr. 
Williamson has ministered to the Baptist 
church at Homestead, Pa., and Millville, 
N. J. He represents the Delaware State 
Convention on the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. : 


RS. E. C. HERRICK, member-at- 

large of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, comes from Fall River, 
Mass. Last year Mrs. Herrick was presi- 
dent of the New England District of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, and 
also Director of the Continuation Cam- 
paign for the district. In her home town 
she has been active in denominational 
work having organized and taught a large 
class of young women in the First Bap- 
tist church, of which her husband, Rev. 
E. C. Herrick is pastor. For many years 
Mrs. Herrick was church and convention 
soloist and also director of music. Born 
in Rockland, Maine, Mrs. Herrick attend- 
ed the public schools of that city, and 
later studied music in Boston and Lon- 
don. 


RS. H. F. COMPTON of Seattle, 

Wash., is a member-at-large of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. She 
is foreign mission vice-president of the 
Columbia River district, of the two wom- 
en’s national societies. She is a member 
of the First church, Seattle, a member of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, of the commission on the 
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A. F. WILLIAMSON 


MRS, E, C. HERRICK 


OECIL T. GARNETT 


ALBERT H. FINN 


affairs of the American Baptist 
Mission Society and of the coe 
board of Western Washington, Ir 
band, the late Horace F. Comptia, 
for over forty years actively enjg 
church work in Seattle and sere 
deacon for twenty-five years. € 
was a member of the Western Vis 
ton convention board. 


EV. CECIL T. GARNESIS@ 

of the First church, Bisbee, ,/i2 
four years, has during that tim 
450 new members to the church 
baptism. Educated at Willian J 
College, Mr. Garnett became ait 
pastor in Missouri and followg 
acted as missionary pastor uwreéf 
Home Mission Society and Colorio 
Convention for seven years. Hiva 
on both sides weré pioneer Bais 
northeastern Missouri, and wé 
dy, earnest citizens serving as)a 
deacons and teachers in Baptist \u! 
For the past two years, Mr. Gaet 
been chairman of the Arizona Sie 
vention which he represents on tf 
of Missionary Cooperation. Mrua 
is the author of “The Promise of”0 
a denominational leaflet. 
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Weighing the Soul 


BY CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 
Dean of the Yale Divinity School 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, U-Pharsin—Daniel V: 25. 


IVINE judgment is always 

punctual. 

In the same hour that Belshazzar 
tered his shout of derision, a hand 
vote: “Weighed, wanting, num- 
‘red, finished.” 
‘Was the hand real? It was in- 
nsely real to the drunken monarch 
d his fellow feasters. There are 
alities that cannot be measured 
th a yardstick. Joy, sorrow, as- 
vation, the sense of divine favor, 
2 sense of divine judgment—all 
(2 real, 
What, then, were the fingers 
ide of? Moral sentiments pro- 
(ced in hearts that realized that 
jigment was about to overtake 
(2m. 

The king’s countenance was 
(anged. His knees smote together, 
| couldn’t stand up. For a long 
{ie he must have had his mis- 
;ings. 
The hand was intensely real also 
t\all his revellers. It must have 
¢curred to them to wonder as to 
ts end of their reckless career. 
|w they saw these words of doom 
\itten against their own names. 


| The Ultimate Reality 


i 
‘(here are many real things in 
{| world that do not exhibit them- 
sves to sense. 

Mind and spirit, rather than mat- 
!) will be found to be the ulti- 
[te reality. The mad pursuit of 
gn, the race for pleasure, the 
‘kless dependence on material 
sisfaction, the rush for new 
yills—all these end in disordered 
ves, broken sleep, distaste for 
olesome satisfactions, disgust of 
| The fingers of the Almighty 
te against the whole life in 
‘ds of fire. 

the sin of Belshazzar and his 
lds and dissolute women was re- 
“ against nature and against God 
was the profanation of the sa- 
\4. That revolt finds many ex- 
ssions besides drinking toasts to 
‘s of gold. 


Wherever men put material things 
the place reserved for the Most 
th, there they repeat the act of 
Shazzar. There again, luminous 
the dark, will be written the sign 
‘Coming disaster. There is no 
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more escape from the law of God 
than from the law of gravitation. 
What we sow, we reap; and there 
are frightful harvests. 


The Meriace to Society 


Once, when I had been preaching 
in the city of London, I met John 
Burns. He said to me: “The 
greatest peril to your country is to 
be found in the large number of in- 
telligent, well-to-do women who 
give themselves to idle, self-indul- 
gent lives. They ransack your 
American cities for pleasure, then 
they come here for the same end, 
while their husbands stay at home 
to support them.” 


I tried to assure him that the 
American women he had seen were 
not fair samples; that, in one city, 
we had seventy women, in another 
seven hundred, in another seven 
thousand, who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal. But if. this charge is 
in any measure true, our society is 
menaced. 

Over against all reckless, showy, 
self-indulgent lives, the hand of 
God comes forth to write again: 
“Thou hast not humbled thine 
heart, but hast lifted up thyself 
against the Lord of heaven; and 
thou hast praised the gods of gold 
and of silver and of brass, which 
see not, nor hear, nor know; and 
the God in whose hand thy breath 
is, and whose are all thy ways, hast 
thou not glorified.” 

These searching words from Holy 
Writ and human experience bring 
an indictment. If we have eyes to 
see and hearts to understand, we 
shall perceive God’s hand as the 
words appear on the wall. 

How many persons, walking 
night after night through the white 
lanes of our cities, have hardly a 
thought of beauty, devotion, sacri- 


fice! They would laugh at my 
gloomy forebodings. As it was in 
the day of Noah, they ate and 
drank, till the flood came and swept 
them all away. 

In Belshazzar’s days, they sent 
for interpretations to astrologers, 
for self-indulgence robs men of the 
power of insight. 

The queen mother reported to 
the bewildered king: “There is a 
man in thy kingdom, in whom is 
the spirit of the holy gods; and in 
the days of thy father light and 
understanding and wisdom was 
found in him.” Daniel was sum- 
moned, a man of clean life, and he 
knew the meaning of all. “If any 
man has the will to do His will, 
he shall know.” Daniel made the 
writing plain. But it was too late. 
The day of grace had been sinned 
away. 

The Consuming fire 


The way of the transgressor is 
hard. 

The fingers of the Almighty have 
written it; and the principle applies 
not only to the coarser sins, such 
as murder, but to the more subtle 
sins of moral indifference and spir- 
itual sloth. 

It is dangerous for an individual 
or a nation or a social order to find 
pleasure mainly in material things. 
All forms of wrong-doing are fatal. 
Our God is a consuming fire. Chaff 
and stubble, appearing before him, 
vanish away. Every social order 
that heareth his sayings and doeth 
them not—that striveth not to give 
social brotherhood—may be likened 
to the house built upon the sand. 
At flood-time it fell, and great was 
the fall thereof. 


Constructors will dig through 
many feet of sand to find the rock 
on which to build a house. 


In the same city you see builders 
of the social order resting their 
foundations on sand. When the 
rains descend, and the hard tests 
beat on that mode of life, it is swept 
away. Such philosophy is a house 
of cards. 

“Have ye understood all these 
things?” 

“Happy are ye if ye do them.” 
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Company and Character 

That a person’s character may be de- 
termined by “the company he keeps,” 
has been sagely pointed out many times. 
We choose to associate chiefly with 
those of similar likes and _ dislikes. 
Moreover, just as surely as our friends 
reflect our character, so does our read- 
ing indicate our real nature. In fact, 
story-book people are very influential 
friends for most young people. 

A subject that always proves interest- 
ing for discussion in a young people’s 
group is, “What Do You Read?” They 
want to know what books and magazines 
are most worth-while reading. They 
want to develop a taste for better books. 
The high school quite often furnishes 
this incentive and helps in the selection 
of good books. Recently a high-school 
sophomore, a typical American boy of 
sixteen, was introduced to Dickens’ work 
in a class study of “Tale of Two Cities,” 
led by a sympathetic teacher. As a con- 
sequence he read through all that au- 
thor’s novels. Another boy was likewise 
encouraged to read Victor Hugo’s works. 
These instances could be manifolded 
thousands of times. The adolescent boy 
or girl is awakening to a consciousness 
of the vastness of life. It is romantic 
and reverberating with interest. They 
just naturally take to reading, in a more 
or less unconscious desire for enlarging 
interests. 

The wise president of a young people’s 
group, or its teacher or leader, will soon 
acquaint himself with the type of reading 
—both books and magazines—of the in- 
dividuals in that group. In the first 
place, it will give him a clue to each one’s 
real nature; he knows that most of them 
find. a wide discrepancy between what 
they are and what they would like to be, 
that they dramatize a personality and put 
it on as a cloak, and that a knowledge 
of their reading will help give an under- 
standing of “what’s going on inside.” In 
the second place, if this president, or 
teacher, or leader, knows what books 
and magazines are already being read, he 
will know where to begin in suggesting 
something better. 

Next week a few suggestions will be 
made as to authors and books of a reli- 
gious and character-building nature. 


“Loud Speaker” 


If it depended upon the noise it made 
for success, it would not get anywhere, 
for it is “made up” very quietly. And 
yet itis a loud speaker. It certainly must 
accomplish much in its travels, for it 
goes everywhere. It must make people 
sit up and take notice. It tells them 
something, and it gives them some things 
about which to think. 

Oh, beg pardon. It’s the Broadcaster 
we're talking about. Yes, it’s the weekly 
(not weakly) publication of the Middle- 
town (Ohio) B. Y. P. U. One nice thing 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


about it is that it could be duplicated by 
any society insofar as the nature of its 
publication is concerned. 

Perhaps you think your local could 
never “swing” a weekly publication, but 
just listen to this. 

The only expense connected with it 
is for the stencils, ink and paper. This 
does not amount to more than $1.50 for 
200 copies of an ordinary issue of four 
pages. 

Each member of the staff takes care 
of one special part, such as the social 
news, announcements, jokes, and so forth. 
At times officers from other departments 
of the church are asked to write edito- 
rials. News about the junior and inter- 
mediate societies is also to be included. 

The editor and managing editor plan 
each issue and do the mimeographing. 
This is usually done on Friday evening 
or Saturday afternoon. The regular is- 
sues takes about three hours for the 
editing, cutting of stencils and mimeo- 
graphing. When special issues are put 
out they are planned several weeks in ad- 
vance. Each week a little time is spent 
on them, in addition to that put in on 
the regular weekly issues. 

And the results are very much worth 
while. A new interest has been created. 
Enthusiasm has been aroused. The read- 
ers realize that they belong to a “live” 
organization. 

You can see from this that a “paper” 
is within the reach and possibility of 
every society, even though it is small. 
Given access to a mimeograph, and given 
one or two or three young persons who 
are willing to do a little work, and there 
you are. Of course it takes work. But 
what is worth having is worth working 
for. 

If you want to see for yourself what 
this paper is like, write to B. Y. P. U. of 
A. headquarters for a copy of the special 
convention number. 

It pays to advertise. Why not start in 
right away? 


What I Want the Denomina- 
tion to Do for My Young 
People 


To say what I want the denomination 
to do for my young people would require 
two statements; one dealing with mate- 
rial and one with the agency of promo- 
tion. Since, under the present situation, 
the suggestion of additional study 
courses would but aggravate the denomi- 
national problem of who would prepare 
and who would promote it, I shall con- 
fine myself to what I want the denomi- 
nation to do in the way of getting ma- 
terial to us. 

First, be it said that there is a wealth 
of material being put out by the various 
agenciés, sttch,as’ the’ B:* Y.8 Ps Use W. 
W. G., Publication Society, and the mis- 
sionary boards. Further be it stated that 
this material is of a high standard of ex- 
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cellence. The point of grievancj 
it comes to the pastor’s study | 
lated and overlapping mas 
threatens to swamp him. 

The answer to this situation | 
partly demonstrated in the voluy 
operative effort by the denomy 
agencies which produced the } 
Life Program. This efficient, Is 
like and correlated product cony¢ 
that two steps should be taken, jj 
create a separate permanent dio 
tional young people’s commissij 
place this voluntary and tempi 
rangement. Second, to charge {\s 
mission with the responsibility cf 
ing, programing and promoting e 
among our young people. Fure; 
commission would serve as a kk 
house to correlate the extra-dio 
tional programs, Scouts, C. E.a 
forth, with our own. 

This 4 is what I want to see do» 
interest of our young people’sm 
Herschel R. Griffin, Rogers oe 
Chicago. 


Query and Comitnd 


Define the office of vicars 
a-local.B.Y,_P. Us 

Too often the office of vice- e 
is merely a place for some on 
entitled to “act” in the presides 
if and when he should happen | 
sent. Such a use of this ome 
esty—almost. 

The office of vice- -president 18 
be regarded as a “stepping sto!” 
preparation for, some larger 'sf 
bility—perchance the presidencyB 
it is not meant that the one set 
be vice-president should conclle 
himself that he is to be the soci(/s 
president. Generally that woulde 
The one privileged to hold thi | 
should regard it as a test of ha 
to serve, inwardly conscious 14 
faithful discharge of whatever /sI 
bilities may be assigned to him/ill 
to larger opportunities—for | se 
That, of course, presumes that '¢1 
dent is a wise enough executiv io 
ize that one of his responsibili:s 
help develop others associated ith 
to be ready to take his place w@ 
turn is called to larger tasks. |~ 

In addition to being ready to 
the president, if and when thi?! 
occasion, the vice-president shld. 
a very definite piece of work tov 
Generally it should be the chai 
of one of the important commité 
as membership or devotional. 
some such task should normall} : 
the office of vice-president and |t 
cumbent’s first and most imporitt 
Being ready to act for the © 
should be incidental. Li 

(If you have a problem, send iit ( 
Query and Comment Editor fo 
A siamped, self-addressed envell 
bring a direct reply.) rf 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. A pplegarth 
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‘2 Big Little Library* 

f Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 

| upon a time when Peter and 
37 were down town they met 
| -Who-Wrote-Things in front of 
yore, and she asked them if they 
» kind enough to carry home 
foks for her, as they were neigh- 
ter politely said that of course 
yild, while Polly sensibly asked 
iy there were, please! 

jupon the Lady-Who-Wrote- 
}miled the queerest smile as she 
,: “Let me see—there ought to 
six.” 


)said Peter. 

i said Polly. 
Hsix?” said Peter. 
six?” Polly gasped; and both 
4S grew a mile long. For it’s all 
( to feel obliging to a nice neigh- 
i perfectly impossible to carry 
}downtown for her. 

jcleverly suggested letting the 
¢: wagon deliver them, but the 
\o-Write-Things said that she 
trouble the store with such a 
!) order, which Peter and Polly 
¢asily carry, turn and turn about. 
| Peter, who was quick at arith- 
jided sixty-six by two, and said 
/urty-three books apiece, and he 
Vlidn’t believe he could ever do 
tvithout dropping a book or two 
id, you know. Or losing some. 
» would surely reach from here 
jit, way up beyond his chin and 
(and his hair, way up into the 
|e leaning Tower of Pisa, or a 
}se at the circus. As for his 
ir Polly, he hardly thought she 
(try it. For once she had had 
‘r—mumps, you know, and 
I! was only a baby she 

he Lady-Who-Wrote-Things 
| to the store before he got poor 
ently excused. So he glared at 
iid Polly glared at him. This 
‘eighbor! 

)4n!” Peter hissed between his 
‘cing off. 

She’s back already,” Polly 


Ihe Lady-Who-Wrote-Things 
eter a very small package. 
he said. “And thank you very 
| 
it, of course. 
é2d also. 


tre you waiting for?” the Lady 


But he waited. 


| Other sixty-five books,” Peter 


4 ttle bored to find another lady 
arithmetic as Polly. 

1 eyes did twinkle as she leaned 
aisper: “But you’re carrying 
Ae books this very minute!” 

' gasped Peter. 

|asped Polly. 

7’ fastened their eyes on the 
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astonishing package in perfect surprise. 

“They must be awfully small books,” 
Polly said curiously. 

“It’s not books at all, it’s book,” Peter 
announced, after a thorough punching all 
over the package. “There’s. no library 
about this, honest injun! Why, I thought 
you were going to load us down with 
something about a mile high f 
_ “And heavy,” sighed Polly. 

“And that they’d topple all over us t 

“What are they about, anyhow?” Polly 
asked, poking the package here and 
there, 

“Stories,” answered the Lady-Who- 
Wrote-Things, “stories of adventure 
mostly, about gardens and deserts and 
camels and famous travelers and palaces 
and shepherd boys who became kings, 
and giants, and fishermen who followed 
a carpenter’s son, and shipwrecks. Why, 
my dear, it’s the biggest kind of library, 
those sixty-six books!” 

“Squeezed into this?” Peter gulped, un- 
believing. 

“Oh, as for that,” laughed the Lady, 
“{t’s not only a library, it’s also a lamp, 
and a sword, and bread, and more preci- 
ous than rubies; it’s built all the hos- 
pitals and orphanages and old people’s 
homes; and it’s done more to rule the 
world than kings or guns or warships or 
submarines——” 

But Peter had an inspiration: ‘ ‘I’ve 
guessed!” he shouted. “So won’t you 
give me a look at it, just to make sure 
Eni richie? 

“That’s what I hoped you’d ask,” 
nodded the Lady-Who-Wrote-Things, 
“for I know a wonderful game called ‘Li- 
brarian’ which we three could play x 

“Oh, what fun!” (duet.) 


Girls and Boys 


The prizes are here—such lovely, 


colorful, interesting books! Anda 
great number of them, so that 
every boy or girl who sends in 
even one subscription may receive 
one of these books for their own— 
and the more subscribers anyone 
sends in, the more beautiful will be 
the book awarded. 

If YOU haven’t begun to work 
for new subscribers, there’s not a 
moment to lose! Write to C. C., 
care THE Baptist, 417 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, for subscription 
blanks, and begin talking about 
Tue Baptist to the people who 
ought to take it. Perhaps your 
pastor will give you a few hints. 

These books are to be more than 
mere prizes. They are really a 
service token. The boy or girl who 
receives one may all of his life look 
upon it as an award for service 
rendered to the denomination. 
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“Handing books out to people who 
call ie 

Encore duet: “Hurrah! Let’s race 
home and begin to play it now, can’t we?” 

Of course you have guessed the an- 
Swer, haven’t you? But in case you 
haven’t, here is a story told by Dr. Sam- 
uel B. Zwemer in his little book “Topsy- 
Turvey Land.” He Says, in part: 

“Some little missionaries came to Ara- 
bia a few years ago before any of the 
American missionaries did, and have been 
coming ever since. Most of them were 
bern in a country not far from Arabia; 
yet not one of them writes reports about 
the work done, and they receive no sal- 
ary, but get along in the most self-deny- 
ing way by fasting and living all together, 
packed like herrings, in a dark close 
room, except of course when they go out 
into the sunshine on their journeys. 

“Most of them came to Arabia in the 
Steerage of the big ships from London, 
but none of them were seasick at all. 
They never complain of being tired or 
discouraged, and never get fever or chol- 
era, although I have talked with them 
when I had fever myself. Never yet has 
one of them died on a sickbed. On one 
or two occasions I have heard of a small 
company of them being burned at the 
stake but I was told that not a groan es- 
caped from their lips, nor were their 
companions frightened the least bit. 
With my own eyes I have seen one or 
two of them torn asunder and trampled 
upon by those who hate \Jesus Christ and 
his kingdom and his little missionaries. 
Yet not a word of complaint did they ut- 
ter. 

“There are more than sixty different 
names and ages among them, yet they all 
have one family accent. There are two 
ladies among them, but they seldom go 
about alone, and the men do most of the 
preaching. 

“And their enterprise and push!.... 
They dress very plainly, but often in 
bright Oriental colors (one just came in 
all in green); on one or two occasions I 
have seen them wear gold when visiting 
a king, but there was no pride about 
them, and they put on no airs in their 
talic®: 

“Unless you have guessed my riddle, 
you will want to know what these mis- 
sionaries cost and why we do not em- 
Ploy more of them; and who sent them 
out, and to what board they belong; and 
who buys them new clothes of leather 
and cloth; and what happens to them 
when their backs are bent with age and 
their faces furrowed with care. 

“But surely by this time you have 
guessed that the Little Missionaries are 
the books of the Bible. The two ladies 
are Esther and Ruth, and the four who 
go about the most are Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John.” 

—*Copyrighted in “Lamp-Lighters Across 
The Sea.” 


Pacific Northwest Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEY 

“The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
gang aft agley.” 

After laying all plans to be present at 
the Oregon annual meetings, physician’s 
orders landed me in bed and so prevented 
my securing a full report of these gather- 
ings for the readers of THE BAPTIST. 

The Ministers’ Conference 

At the Ministers’ Conference, meeting 
Oct. 13-14, the ministers of the state 
were well represented and the spirit of 
their discussions was helpful. Rev. F. R. 


Leach of Medford was the presiding off- . 


cer. Among the topics discussed were, 
“Ts the Church Making Good?”, “What is 
Baptist Orthodoxy?”, “The Minister’s 
Use of His Time,” “The Kind of Preach- 
ing Needed Today,” “What I Would Do 
Were I a Minister.” Among the speak- 
ers were Rev. E. T. Starkey, Rev. C. E: 
Dunham, Rev. W. L. Riley, Rev. F. G. 
Bentley, Rev. T. J. Villers, Mr. J. A. 
Smith, and Honorable George L. Baker, 
mayor of Portland. 

While all made good _ addresses, 
strangely enough the two laymen seemed 
to make the deepest impression on their 
hearers. Mr. J. A. Smith, superintendent 
of the East Side Baptist Sunday school 
and newly-elected president of the Ore- 
gon Baptist Convention, discussed the 
topic, “What I Would Do Were I a 
Minister,’ changing it to “What I Think 
I Would Do Were I a Minister.” He 
said he would put greater emphasis on 
the prayer meeting and the Sunday 
school, that he would put all to work 
and launch out into the deep, that he 
would create respect for God’s house and 
make every service count for Jesus 
Christ, and endeavor to have his mes- 
sage ring true. Mayor Baker spoke im- 
pressively of “The Church’s Civic Oppor- 
tunity and Responsibility.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Rev. C. F. Mosher, 
Grants Pass; vice-president, Rev. H. L. 
Caldwell, Roseburg; secretary and treas- 
urer, Rev. F. H. Beard, Bend. 

The State Convention 

This meeting I was unable to attend. 
The registration is reported at 282. The 
new Arleta church, where these anni- 
versaries were held, supplied adequate 
accommodations. At least twice each 
day from two to three hundred people 
were fed in the gymnasium. Rev. Owen 
T. Day deserves great credit for the way 
he led his people in providing for the 
meetings and the comfort of the dele- 
gates. 

Mr. Jeff Irish was the presiding officer. 
He had served twelve years in this capac- 
ity and I understand refused to be a 
candidate for reelection. The out-of- 
state speakers were Pres. Claiborne M. 
Hill, of the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
school; Dr. George L. White of Los 
Angeles, representing the Publication 
society, and Dr. M. D. Eubank, represent- 


Among Ourselves 


ing the Foreign Mission society. Daily 
addresses of an inspirational character 
were delivered by Dr. Walter Benwell 
Hinson. The work of the women came 
in for a large share of attention. In fact, 
one unacquainted with what was going 
on, coming casually into the building, 
might conclude that the women and their 
work represented the big end of the 
whole gathering. Their sessions filled the 
main auditorium on Monday night and 
all day Tuesday, while the Ministers’ 
Conference was assembled in a_ small 
room at the rear. Mrs. Edker Burton of 
Moscow, Idaho, and Miss Kate Failing of 
Ongole, India, were among the speakers. 

The annual report of our state secre- 
tary, Dr. O. C. Wright, contains the fol- 
lowing: “Among worthy results have 
been the greatly increased number of 
baptisms, approximately 6,000; the sub- 
stantial increase of benevolences, amount- 
ing to 300 per cent.; the marvelous 


A Real Emergency 


By W. H. Bow ter 

E HAVE been slow, perhaps neg- 
ligent, in the matter of meeting the 
need for reconstructing our work in 
Japan. More than a year has elapsed 
since the double disaster of earthquake 
and fire wrought such havoc in Japan. 
A careful detailed survey of the situation 
revealed the fact that more than $500,000 
was needed to reestablish our Baptist 
work and the denomination authorized a 
special effort to raise that sum. We have 
raised only about $150,000. If Northern 
Baptists are to continue their missionary 
work in Japan, it is imperative that the 

remaining $350,000 be supplied now. 

Dr. Axling and Dr. Tenny are in this 
country and the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation is arranging to have them tell 
the story of the Japanese disaster and the 
need for reconstruction work in many 
of our Baptist centers. An opportune 
time for raising this money is during the 
visit of these missionaries from Japan, 
for they can present the situations as no 
one else is able to. We urge the Baptist 
leaders in every community which these 
men visit to do their best to secure for 
them a wide and favorable hearing. The 
situation in Japan is so acute that it con- 
stitutes an emergency, and we urge every 
member of our denomination to make 
the most liberal contribution possible for 
this important work. 

The thrilling story of the needs of 
Japan, however, ought not to obscure 
the necessity for raising the funds re- 
quired to carry on the normal current 
work of all our missionary societies, and 
all offerings to this cause should be over 
and above contributions given to the reg- 
ular operating budgets for this year. Con- 
tributions for this work should be for- 
warded to the state collecting agent with 
notice that the gift is designated for re- 
construction work in Japan. 
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F 
activity in church building and 1 
ment, totaling three-quarters ol 
lion dollars; the marked advance} 
cient maintenance of locale 
activities as shown in increaseds; 
for pastors and generally 
church work; a more conan 
velopment of latent resources ar 
members, by which church meh 
more than before offers sacrificias 
a deepened love for the Word (f 
and finally, a serious responset 
Lord’s great commission to evant 
nations.” 
The amount received for the sie 
from all sources was $80,256, | 
$79,185 was expended. For a nq 
years past the convention hal: 
without a deficit. The report a) 
that the property at Columbia (jy 
chased for a Baptist assembly gi 
May, 1921, at a cost of $10,000, as 
sold for $13,000. Of this sum, te 
B. Y. P. U. will receive ater 
$2,500 besides considerable evi 
and, after deducting approximati 
yet to be paid on the purchase ie 
balance eventually will revert tch 
rent funds of the convention. | 
The officers for the new jaf 
President, Mr. J. A. Smith, # 
vice-president, Rev. E. T. Starly, 
gon City; historical secretary, }\,” 
Latourette, Oregon City; recorn 
retary, Rev. C. S. Tunnell, or 
treasurer, Mr. W. O. Sims, Porit 
A Laymen’s Organizatic r 
A strong laymen’s organizatil 
ing developed under the leadsh 
Mr. Uriel S. Burt of Corval} 
sessions on Thursday from 
through the evening were condite 
der the auspices of this orgamiz0t 
six o’clock a banquet was serv) t 
laymen, at which an address 1s 
by Doctor Thomas J. Villers | 
by One.” In the evening the ld 
were delivered by Governor Vili 
Pierce and by Pres. Levi T. Pim 
of Pacific college. Fourteen m/‘ 
Linfield college faculty attend 
sessions and were introduced athe 
ning gathering by Doctor # 
Northup, who has served th|® 
most efficiently for the past Mf 
years. 


Division of Forces 

A casual observer attending ®' 
mentioned meetings might wel 
whither we are drifting with # 
tiplicity of organizations. At! 
time the women were gathere # 
room, the ministers in anothert! 
laymen in yet another. The yifg 
ple had their rally, and the W. %s 
another. In emphasizing each (™ 
class and task, there is a tet” 
minimize the importance of all t/® 
Sometimes there is manifest © 
Christian spirit in making the £ 
adjustments of program and acc™ 
tions. Each group assembled 7 
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Ye are not divided; 

/All one body’ we, 

ye in hope and doctrine, 
‘One in charity,” 


(ices of such unity may be rather 
}) discover. When one notes in 
't of the state secretary the 
levelopment in material things 
» help but wish that there were 
mgible evidences of a corre- 
}growth in the grace and knowl- 
jJesus Christ revealed by the 
jion of his spirit among those 
(ss faith in his name. 

) College, Oregon. 


soit Baptist Doings 

| By Atsert H. FINN 

-w Baptist Children’s Home 

n defining real religion to the 
tdes wrote: “Pure, unsoiled re- 
rhe judgment of God the Father 
is, to care for orphans and 
their trouble and to keep one- 
ithe stain of the world.” (Mof- 
| footnote adds: “The word 
yies personal service and help.” 
| this injunction in mind while 
1g@ the growing number of chil- 
“ithout proper home influences 
the loss of one or both par- 
is great city, Detroit Baptists 
s considering for two years how 
aeir share of the heart-appeal- 
lm. A committee headed by 
| F. Sanborn was named a year 
fire to study the need and the 
| meeting the need. This com- 
(er investigation and_ several 
|S, reported to the Detroit Bap- 
(|at its annual meeting in May, 
(ling that a Baptist children’s 
orovided and that a board of 
lof fifteen be named to inaugu- 
nterprise and report a year 


fard met very soon after ap- 
: and organized with E. Elmer 
Sshairman, Rev. Mark F. San- 
'ce-chairman, Mrs. N. Ballard 
/y, and Willis Hough as treas- 
|. committees have been named 
4: Finance, Robert Zannoth, 
1 property, Albert H. Finn, 
1home administration, Rev. A: 
jer, chairman; church coopera- 
jxeorge E. Dawkins, chairman; 
ynd placing, Dr. Mark F. San- 
¢man; matron, Mrs. F. A. Lan- 


jan exceptional home has been 
the northeast corner of Thir- 
(and Townline roads—about 
eyond the city limits of De- 
faree-fourths of a mile west of 
# avenue in Oakland county. 
{welve-room frame house with 
<90intments, a garage, a large 
Ven house, a flowing well and 
\9f ground. The Detroit Bap- 
» working in cooperation, has 
\djoining for a future church 
neighborhood is already sub- 
| rapidly building up. A five- 
tn school building stands be- 
10me and Woodward avenue. 
0Us committees have been 
1 busily at work and Nov. 1 
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the new home will be in readiness to 
open for business. The churches are re- 
sponding to the new enterprise in a most 
gracious manner. It will not be the pol- 
icy of the new home to make it strictly 
an institution. It is confidently believed 
that a Christian home is the best place 
in all the world for the growth and de- 
velopment of child life. The policy will 
therefore be to place the children who 
come into the care and responsibility of 
the home in permanent. Christian homes. 
From present indications the capacity of 
the home will be reached in caring for 
the children temporarily and ‘for special 
cases that cannot be placed to advantage 
very soon. 

The Baptist children’s home will be a 
separate corporation and will not neces- 
sarily be confined to the Detroit metro- 
politan area. 

] Some Meetings 

The ninety-eighth session of the De- 
troit Baptist Association was held on 
October 2, in the Jefferson Avenue Bap- 
tist church. The program was rich and 
full. Rev. A. V. Allen was elected as 
moderator and Rev. Frank Kaiser as 
vice-moderator Rey. Magnus Burgess 
was re-elected clerk and Conrad J. Net- 
ting, jr., treasurer. Next year the asso- 
ciation will meet with the Northwestern 
church. A special committee was chosen 
to present a plan to celebrate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the association, 
which occurs in 1926. E. Elmer Staub, 
Dr. W. F. Northrup and Albert H. Finn 
were named. 

The quarterly meeting of the Advisory 
Council for Negro Work of the Detroit 
Baptist Union was held on Tuesday, Oct. 
7, at the Second Baptist church. <A for- 
mal welcome was accorded Rey. Arthur 
H. Pace, the newly appointed superin- 
tendent of Baptist negro work in the De- 
troit metropolitan area. There is a large 
task before Superintendent Pace, with 
forty-five negro Baptist churches to care 
for, stimulate and aid. The outlook is 
most encouraging. Dr. H. C. Gleiss and 
Rev. R. L. Bradby made addresses. 

That was a very happy event at the 
Northwestern Baptist church Oct. 6 
when 300 members and friends sat down 
to a delightful repast set to observe the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination 
of Pastor Robert White to the gospel 
ministry. Dr. H. C. Gleiss, F. B. Free- 
man, and Rev. John Slimon made appro- 
priate addresses. A_ silver centerpiece 
filled with flowers and a pair of silver 
candlesticks were given Mr. and Mrs. 
White as mementoes of the event. By 
the way, Northwestern has already been 
compelled to expand by the building of 
a temporary tabernacle structure to aid 
in caring for the growing Bible school. 
A really modern church school and so- 
cial building will soon take its place as 
a part of the present meeting-house. 

Other News Notes 

Rev. C. A. Boyd, who has been acting 
as assistant pastor and director of reli- 
gious education at Temple _ Baptist 
church, has been called’ to the pastorate 
of the First church, Marquette, Mich., 
and has accepted. He will be remem- 
bered as director of religious education 
for the Wisconsin Baptist Convention. 
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Detroit has a growing group of Greek 
Christians who are meeting in the Sec- 
ond church, and while not organically af- 
filiated with the Baptists, but the so- 
called Church of God, they hold to a 
very simple code of belief as do Baptists 
—lay ministry and feet washing are ten- 
ets of their faith. 

Sunday afternoon, Oct. 19, the corner- 
stone of the First Polish Baptist church 
on Martin street near Michigan avenue 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 
There was a large attendance. Addresses 
were given by Rey. Frank Kaiser; Albert 
H. Finn; Rev. Michael Lesik, of Toledo; 
Rev. Joseph Rzepecki, pastor; and Rev. 
A. S. Morze. President Wm. S. Power, 
of the Detroit Baptist Union and C. if 
Neeting, chairman of the building com- 


mittee, supervised the laying of the 
corner-stone. The building is well ad- 
vanced. Our Polish friends are greatly 
heartened. 


Rev. and Mrs. A. B. Strickland have 
been with us again for a few days, stimu- 
lating and guiding the intensive evangel- 
istic plans he has inaugurated with sev- 
eral of our Detroit churches. They will 
be with us again in November for an- 
other boost. We are looking for large 
results. The fields are white for the har- 
vest—never more so 


Rev. C. W. Townsend, pastor of the 
Farmington church, has resigned, to take 
effect Oct931) Also Revs Jo P. Zinkiw, 
pastor of the First Ukrainian church, to 
take effect Oct. 31. 


Friday, Oct. 24, was a red-letter day 
for the women of the Detroit Baptist 
Association. The day’s program opened 
at 10:30 at the First church. The year 
in review was given by the two secre- 
taries, followed by reports from working 
committees. Misses Alexander, Bistor, 
Lund and Shepard told of what had been 
accomplished in city mission work; Mrs. 
Lankin, matron of the new Baptist chil- 
dren’s home spoke on “If they were 
mine.” After lunch and a social hour, 
the bringing of gifts to furnish the new 
First Polish church, now in process of 
construction, was supervised by Miss 
Cooper. It was a happy and unique af- 
fair. These followed addresses by Misses 
Lagergren, Clingen, and Brimson. At 6 
p. m. came the enthusiastic W. W. G. 
rally and reception for the missionaries. 
The banquet was greatly enjoyed and the 
addresses were of high order. The at- 
tendance was wide-spread and was indic- 
ative of the keen interest our good wom- 
en have in all missionary endeavors. 


Detroit is in the midst of a campaign 
for what is known as the Detroit com- 
munity fund wherein Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, and the unattached benevo- 
lent are cordially united in raising a fund 
of $2,750,000 to care for some sixty vari- 
ous educational, remedial and _ aid-sus- 
taining agencies that operate in the 
metropolitan area. As yet none of our 
Baptist enterprises, as such, have ever re- 
ceived a cent from the community fund 
although in its seventh year. Many who 
claim a Baptist affiliation have benefit- 
ed. We have been backward in asking 
to become a beneficiary, but now have 
been assured that one or more of our in- 
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stitutions will be sympathetically consid- 
ered. The Detroit community fund is 
painstakingly administered and has the 
confidence of the people at large. 

Beginning Sunday, Oct. 26, under the 
auspices of the Detroit Council of 
Churches, Rev. George W. McDaniel, 
pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Richmond, Va., and president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, opens a 
two-weeks’ series of evangelistic meet- 
ings in Detroit. At noon-day in the 
great Temple theater he speaks to a large 
down-town audience and at night at the 
Northwestern Baptist church he speaks 
to another great audience from the 
Northwestern residential district, with 
seventeen churches and missions cooper- 
ating. We know that Dr. McDaniel is 
a great preacher but his will be a new 
voice in Detroit. We confidently look 
for splendid results. 


Illinois Baptist Convention 
By M. C. Tunison 

Five hundred registered delegates from 
nearly 200 churches and numbers of visi- 
tors and local Baptists kept a uniformly 
large attendance at all sessions of the 
eightieth annual convention at Gales- 
burg, Oct. 13-16. It was an enthusiastic 
gathering, completely harmonious, and 
fully awake to the most progressive 
phases of denominational work. The 
addresses were of such uniformly high 
rank that it would not be possible to 
name any as outstanding. The larger 
interests of the denomination were rep- 
resented by Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Chi- 
cago, president of the W. A. B. F. M. S:; 
Dr. ‘C. A. Brooks, Chicago; Dr. W. H. 
Bowler, New York; Dr. J. C. Robbins, 
New York; and Dr. J. Y. Aitchison, Chi- 
cago. Inspirational addresses were really 
an inspiration as brought by Dr. James 
M. Stifler, Evanston; Dr. Henry Alfred 
Porter, St. Louis; Dr. Johnston Myers, 
Chicago; Dr. H. O. Rowland, Chicago; 
and Dr. Herbert W. Hines, Kankakee, 
preacher of the annual sermon. 


Religious education came in for thor- 
ough attention at the hands of Dr. W. E. 
Chalmers, Dr. W. E. Raffety, Rev. J. B. 
McKendry and Rev. Fred Field.  IIli- 
nois is evidently awaking to the challenge 
of the newer opportunities in religious 
education. Week-day schools received 
careful consideration. Two summer as- 
semblies have been established. 

Statistically, there is reason for a good 
deal of encouragement. During the year 
8258 were added to the churches, 4680 
by baptism. The increase in baptisms 
is 25 per cent over last year. The 
churches raised $1,150,772 for current ex- 
penses, $902,436 for new buildings and 
improvements, and $470,610 for missions. 
All represent increases except missions, 
which show a falling off of $54,361 from 
last year. The total giving was $2,522,- 
768. The per capita giving was $29.64 
which is $7.72 more than that of the de- 
nomination as a whole. 

The convention has recently come into 
possession of the Allen Baptist sani- 
tarium at Robinson, Ill. and an equity 
in the property of Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Chicago, which will be the de- 
nominational headquarters for all state 


and Chicago Baptist organizations in the 
near future. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, M. W. Twing, Alton; vice presi- 
dents, J. H:) Carstens; Chicaco,7 Ee R: 
McKinney, Cairo, Mrs. R. A. Chandler, 
Galesburg; secretary, R. S. Carman, 
Joliet; assistant secretary, C. B. Hilton, 
Galva; treasurer, Mr: L. K. Evans, El 
Paso; historical secretary, D. C. Hop- 
kins, Normal; press reporter, M. C. Tuni- 
son, Elgin. The next place of meeting 
will be Benton, IIl. 

During the convention a session was 
given over to a fitting memorial to the 
late Dr. E. P. Brand, for many years 
the highly respected leader of Illinois 
Baptists as general superintendent. The 
memorial address was given by Dr. M. 
W. Twing, president of the convention, 
and many testimonials of regard and ap- 
preciation were given by those who had 
been co-workers with him. It is a beau- 
tiful tribute to a man’s life to have such 
high esteem among his brethren. 

Galesburg was a most hospitable place 
and the weather man dressed everything 
up in its brightest color during the whole 
convention. Large numbers came to at- 
tend the excellent sessions of the 
women’s society, the young people’s so- 
ciety and the pastoral union besides those 
who registered for the convention proper. 
All in all few meetings have been of 
higher order and generally more satisfac- 
tory from every angle than this eightieth 
session. 


Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. Watson 
The State Meetings 

At this writing, the Baptist hosts as- 
sembled at Holyoke, are just beginning 
to plough through an unusually brilliant 
yet practical program. The most ra- 
diant article of weather imaginable is 
accompanying them. Of course the heart 
of things is in the two days covered by 
the state convention proper. Yet every- 
thing beats with that heart on the other 
days. All the days together amply cover 
every part of our varied Baptist en- 
deavor in the state. In every way is 
the feast rich, full, and well rounded. 
The main lines of ministry, education, 
beneficence, evangelism, promotion and 
missions, though familiar, become in- 
spiring while they are explored by our 
old leaders and our new ones. 

One thing, we come up to our state 
meeting with the note of confidence and 
the thrill of enlisted expectation. Our 
leadership in every department awakens 
it. No one is “marking time,” or lying 
down on his job. Everywhere the spirit 
is sweet, joyous, energetic, and ingenious- 
ly and alertly occupied. It makes you 
feel that Baptists have a right to a great 
anniversary in Massachusetts. 


Destruction 


The conspicuously beautiful meeting- 
house of the First church in Arlington 
was burned on the morning of Oct. 24. 
Only the massive granite walls and the 
sturdy Durham gothic tower remain, 
everything in the interior, including one 
of the noblest organs in the entire re- 
gion, being consumed. As there was 
no fire in the building, the only theory 
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of its origin is in defective wir: 
nected with the mechanism of th 
‘Lhe beautitul stained glass wind 
gone, but the tower and the gi 
remain, ‘Lhere is insurance, but 
ent prices it will take double the'y 
to restore the property to its ic 
solidity and beauty. But it wil] | 
the church being strong, united, /¢ 
pie prosperous and loyal, and abil 
abie to rebuild. ‘The edifice yj 
and dedicated in 1901-02, during ¢ 
pastorate of Dr. Watson. Dri 
S. Potter, the pastor now in S 
year, grown strong in confidele 
affection, will prove a wise andy 
tent leader in the great task tb 
dertaken. 


Eighty Years | 
The Boston Baptist Bethel 15 
celebrating its eightieth anne 
Crowded into that period is ale 
almost romantic history, some's 
men being able to say, “I Ww 
there!” Pastor Chapman made 
ing program and featured the |s 
ing and varied work of the Hh 
five different services, calling } 
time converts and helpers, anc p; 
nent neighboring ministers. Nely 
the writer’s recollection has tie 
of the Bethel been more prosperis 
now. | 
Dr. English at the Conferic 

Once more did our veteran 
homiletics demonstrate his mastis} 
the ministers’ conference on (tt, 
Apart from actual preaching, hes 
one specialty, and that is Preaii 
the practical illustration of hi 
in the pulpit, easily he is among ii 
most. As an authority on the cozé 
making and delivery of a sert)t, 
firing it with the passion of aja 
heart, he comes very near beiz | 
He proved that on Monday. Ae 
reached that rich and sturdy jal 
when his mastery and his rulinjpa 
completely possess him. It 1s 
said on Monday that all of our im 
ought to have a chance to catchhe 
flame of such an address, 

But think of a man doing itll 
vigorous and magnificent eas If 
eightieth year! It is perfectlysa 
call Professor English—our “ol J 
—a “grand old man.” Yet while &: 
the grandeur, he makes us tou¢ ki 
the adverb. 

A Beloved Physician — 

That was a tragic accident ha 
sulted in the death of Dr. oh 
Heffron, one of the most dist gt 
physicians and teachers in Ni 
state. He was thrown down byw 
with such serious injuries that ©! 
recovered consciousness. _Dr.8# 
was of Baptist parentage, bein; 
and grandson, of old-time 4! 
known country physicians in (on 
county. He was a Colgate mi o 
famous class of 1873, and a finiel 
an amateur in music, and hayit. de 
literary quality, as shown in his ™ 
medical treatises. He was m kee 
richness and strength of char 
tal cultivation and independe 
warm loyalty in his home am 
affections. The great and enduis 
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fis career was to the school of 
j of Syracuse university. It was 
{ke a child that he had begottcn, 
ied into one of our foremost 
| They mourn him there as a 
| He set their standards, shaped 
h and widening service, and was 
heir whole development the ob- 
tis brooding devotion, and the 
in of his dreams. 
ly Dr. Heffron was professor 
¢ at Syracuse for forty-two years, 
{widely known throughout the 
fraternity, and was one of the 
ieroes of whom Colgate men 
7 proud. Alas, how long will 
t abuse our patience! 
Publicity 

ja certain minister was saunter- 
yi town among the stores an 
two before prayer-meeting time, 
(dly he came upon an old friend 
n the road” who was swinging 
4h his sample grip. At the end 
phat, the minister said, “Joe, it 
{meeting night, come: around 
7 line of goods that I’ll show 
jstantly and shrewdly the com- 
an replied: “If I do, will you 
}) show me your samples?” 
¢ keen question was struck the 
} of legitimate publicity. Pro- 
yadvertising men are inveigling 
finto a brand of sensationalism 
| needs defense, and some proof 
¥l not result in permanent de- 
aon. The Saturday church 
lin some of the leading news- 
2s the impression that churches 
lers are being “worked” by 
4i0tor with a pet line of hectic 
hat have been warranted to 
Jcowd.” It makes our Protes- 
dyear like the traditional drown- 
rantically grasping at straws. 
any publicity that compares 
il Christian preacher in the 
i living samples of his goods 
és? Wouldn’t it be better for 
{me that a gospel church can 
iompetitors, and act accord- 
| Depression 
}on is more common since the 
iviolently wrenched the world. 
harder, religion more difficult, 
Weeping a chaotic puzzle for 
4and women. The immanent 
1'ddle is now baffling prophecy 
i. Better let humor help us 
d health of mind. It comes 
triumphs over the raw ma- 
(pression. Sydney Smith was 
“Merriest of England’s merry 
Lord Houghton, “he greets 
as if some vast good had 
flen him.” 
yey, in a letter thus warns 
“against spiritual weariness: 
Sdows the monotony of all 
(1 all duty. Nothing en- 
ister on the character, or 
the energy of enterprise. For 
ght it every moment of my 
The battle greets me on my 
\usness in the morning, and 
t through my night dreams.” 
4“ azing confession from a man 


nd good cheer lighted every 
trod! 


Optimism 

The gloom and difficulty of the pres- 
ent day only challenge our Christian 
optimism. They give us opportunity to 
sound the good news when so many need 
to hear us. Paul was the optimist among 
the apostles, yet always was the creat 
suffering soldier. His most ringing ap- 
peal came from Nero’s dungeon at Rome, 
when, chained to his guard, he shouted 
to the disciples at Philippi, “Rejoice! 
Again I say, Rejoice!” 


Connecticut Baptist Anni- 


versaries 
By Horace B. Stoat 

These anniversaries were held in New 
Haven. All sessions were held in the 
historic Center Congregational church 
because of the reconstruction work being 
done on Calvary Baptist meeting-house. 
The anniversaries were preceded by an 
evangelistic conference, held at 10:30 a. 
Bi Monday, “Oct ash ae R en Jiames 
McGee, pastor of the entertaining church, 
submitted the proposed program on 
evangelism for Connecticut. Dr. H. F. 
Stilwell, superintendent of the depart- 
ment of evangelism for the A. B. H. M. 
S., addressed the conference, after which 
upwards of fifty ministers present took 
part in a conference on this vital sub- 
ject. 

The forty-third annual conference of 
Baptist ministers of Connecticut met at 
2:30 p. m. on Monday. After the usual 
business, the report of changes in the 
ministry was made by Rev. E. E. Gates, 
and the new pastors were welcomed by 
Rev. B. N. Timbie, president of the con- 
ference. The program of this conference 
consisted of two essays: “Worship in 
Baptist Churches” by Rev. Chester H. 
Howe, New London and “The Christian 
Attitude Toward War,” Rev. Ellis Gil- 
bert, Danbury. During the hour of the 
Japtist ministers’ conference, the Wives 
and widows of Baptist ministers within 
the state were entertained at a reception 
at the home of Mrs. Robert Crawford. 

The Connecticut Baptist Education So- 
ciety convened in its one hundred and 
fifth annual session on Monday evening, 
Report of the secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
Burtt N. Timbie, was most encouraging. 
An address was given by Dr. Brownell 
Gage, newly elected headmaster of 
Suffield School, who spoke interestingly 
on what the school expected of its con- 
stituency. The second address was de- 
livered by Rev. George Barton Cutten, 
president of Colgate University on “The 
Dangers to the Development of Intelli- 
gence.” It was a fearless presentation 
of facts revealing the present day situa- 
tion in American life. The newly elected 
officers were: President, Rev. H. Ife 
White; Ist vice-president, Rev. H. M. 
Thompson, Stonington: 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. J. H. Osborne, Mystic; audi- 
tor, Mr. John Starkweather, Ansonia; 
treasurer, Mr. R. E. Chambers, Ansonia; 
secretary, Rev. B. N. Timbie, Meriden. 

The one-hundred-first annual meeting 
of the Conecticut convention opened Oct. 
14, at. ten o’clock. The motto of the 
convention was “Life More Abundant.” 
The opening prayer was offered by Rev. 
A. B. Coats, secretary emeritus. After 
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On Approval Coupon 


OUTFIT OF 
CHRISTMAS SAMPLES 


For Christmas Committees 

Assortment of Christmas Publications for 

All Kinds of Sunday-school Programs 

When a Christmas committee meets, 
the chairman should be able to put 
before the committee as wide a line 
of program material as possible in 
order that the committee may carry 
out its inclinations and act promptly 
and efficiently. A Sunday-school com- 
mittee should have before it: 


Christmas Carols (both standard 

and modern) 

Christmas Services or Programs 

Sacred Dramatic Cantatas 

Sacred Cantatas (non-dramatic) 

Santa Claus Cantatas 

Song and Story Program 

Recitation and Exercise Book 

Anthems (only a few) 

Solos and Duets (only a few) 

Clip this coupon, pin or paste to a sheet of 
letter paper, sign your name and address, and 
get on approval just such an outfit for your 
committee. After 10 days pay for all copies 
not returned postpaid to 

LORENZ PUBLISHING Co., 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 §8, Wabash) 
Mention the Baptist Void, December 10th. 


‘CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC 


Samples of 6 services, complete, free to Pastors, 
Superintendents, or Committees. 

* CHRISTMAS HELPER, No. 12. Book of Songs, 
Kecitations, etc. 20c, postpaid. 

AN OPEN HEART. Song-story Cantata by M. B. 
Shannon and Dr. Geibel. $3.00 the dozen. 

* Christmas Special, No. 1. Four complete specials 
in one book for 25c. A Pageant, a Tableau Ex- 
ercise, a Pantomime T'ableau and a Dramatiza- 
tion. 

Choir Cantatas. Messiah is King, by Stults; Hail 
the King, by Nolte. 50c each. 

Juvenile Cantatas. ‘ All Aboard’? and “ Go-do-it 
Club’s Christmas.”’ $3.00 the dozen. 

Receiving the Parson, ora Tantalizing Tangle. 
A Musical Eutertainment, full of fun and amus- 
ing situations. Will fill the house. 

* All, except the Helper and Specials, sent for ex- 
amination upon request. 


HALL-MACK CO. 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Phila., Pa. 


——_—_—_———— 
THE BIRTH OF THE 
MESSIAH 


THE BIRTH OF LOVE 


Words by Mary Louise Dawson 
(with Scriptural passages) 
Music by WILLIAM LESTER 
Brice Wises seek yoo se en 80.60 
A festal Cantata, satisfying to the well trained 
choir, yet not difficult. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for our Catalog of Christmas 
Entertainments. 
A Cantata for Solo Voices and Chorus 
ARMSTRONG 
Prices syaseee oeics $0.50 
An effective number of moderate difficulty for 
the average choir. 


By W. D,. 


ici BELLS Ee 
| Ask for Cetslones ped Special Donation PlanNe, .« | 


|THE G. S. BELL Co. 
AND PERSONAL 


NERVE POWER 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 
qi: book of simplified common-sense on the ‘‘great 


HILLSBORO, GHIE | 


American compiaint.’? Introduction by Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King. GET A COPY TO-DAY. $2.00 
F, H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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the address of welcome by Dr. James 
McGee, Dr. John Newton Lackey de- 
livered his seventh presidential address. 
He called attention to the reign of law- 
lessness, the laxity of marriage laws, the 
conflict between labor and capital, the 
brazen violation of the eighteenth 
amendment, suggesting that the church 
has a mission and that to speak out on 
these and other kindred subjects in the 
interests of righteousness, “the church 
must baptize our commerce, our industry 
and our politics into the name and 
teachings of Jesus.” Rey. Elbert E. Gates, 


REE PEST ELSE ELIE ED 
A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


Shepherds in the Starlight 
aU “Shepherds in the 
Caen Starlight” is a Christ- 
mas service for Sun- 
day Schools, complete 
with Scripture, songs, 
recitations, exercises, 
and a song for Pri- 
mary Department. 
The music was com- 
posed by M. Isabelle 
Ritter, Carolyn Free- 
man, and Roy E. 
Nolte, and the poems 
written by C. Austin Miles. These com- 
posers are well-known, their work always 
in demand, and they have given their best 
in this very melodious production which 
celebrates the birth of Christ with reverence 
and joy. 
$6.00 a hundred $3.25 for fifty 
80 cents a dozen Sample copy, 7c 


We have a complete stock of the latest holiday 
supplies for the church and Sunday School. 


Sas) ) SERVICE 


\ V7) ror 
) Vi CHRISTMAS 
MS \\ 
"2 octe 


Greeting Cards Services Dialogues 
Candy Boxes Calendars Novelties 
Holiday Booklets Testaments Bibles 


Send for Our Christmas Circular 
and Holiday Bulletin 


The American Baptist 

Publication Society 

1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 223 Church St., Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


IT 1S A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
gurance and not properly safeguarded againat fire. 


Baptist Department 
Matual Insurance Corporatios 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


‘ No assessments; easy pay- 
f ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
ers same as stock com- 
panigs. 
* Parsonages, Homes and 
i Personal Effects of Church 
, @atcll > Members also insured. ¢ 
; d tthe tin No agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Bxchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


Let us help you on your sermon for next 
Sunday. We specialize in the preparation of 
sermons, inspirational and patriotic lectures 
and addresses. Prepared by outstanding min- 
All sermons 
and addresses are original. Write for list of 
sermons and lectures now available. 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH BUREAU 


Dep’t. K, P.O. Box 611. Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


isters and university professors, 


the newly elected general secretary, pre- 
sented the report of the board of trus- 
tees. This was followed by the report of 
the treasurer, Charles Edward Prior. 
Both reports reflected the activities of the 
convention and showed marked progress 
in religious and financial matters. The 
annual sermon was delivered by Rev. 
Charles A. Decker, on the topic, “The 
One ‘Thing Needful.” The preacher 
sought to make real and practical the 
Master of men, who is actively in- 
terested in helping his children meet and 
solve the problems of the present day. 
Rev. William B. Lipphard spoke in the 
interests of Missions. Mrs. Nathan R. 
Wood, Boston, spoke on the topic, 
“When East Meets West.” She was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. George W. Coleman, Bos- 
ton, who spoke on “The Golden Anni- 
versary” soon to be celebrated in the in- 
terests of the W. A. B. H. M.S. Rev. 
Charles L. White, used as his topic, 
“The Spiritual Conquest of America.” 
The women’s banquet was held at the 
First Methodist church at 5:30. The 
speakers were: Mrs. Wood and Mrs. 
Coleman, together with others from the 
state. The men’s banquet was held in 
the Dwight Place Congregational church 
at the same hour. The speakers were 
Rev. Floyd L. Carr, Providence, and Dr. 
Cutten, Colgate university. Promptly at 
eight o’clock the convention reassembled, 
when: Rey. Horace B. Sloat presented 
the report of the state board of mission- 
ary cooperation, after which Rev. Hugh 
A. Heath, general secretary of the 
Massachusetts Convention, spoke on the 
topic “Baptists in Cooperation.” The 
idea of cooperation was traced through- 
out the work of the state convention, 
dealing with the convention’s attitude 
toward aided churches, new Americans, 
religious education and the larger pro- 
gram of the denomination as represented 
by the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
The speaker’s experience in our denomi- 
national councils, enabled him to make 
a strong plea for 100 per cent loyalty in 
cooperative endeavor. His was a nota- 
ble deliverance and will long live in the 
memory of Connecticut Baptists. 


The reports of the pastor-at-large, 
Rev. E. E. Gates, and of committees on 
ministerial standing, obituary, new 
churches, enrolment, place and preacher, 
resolutions, religious education and evan- 
gelism constituted the order of Wednes- 
day morning with some slight changes. 
Prof. Kenneth S. ‘Latourette, of Yale, 
delivered the address of the morning, tak- 
ing for his subject “Our Emphasis,” 
based on the Great Commission. Dr. 
Latourette delivered a most unique and 
searching address. By his frequent use 
of the interrogative, he constantly 
pressed home to the consciousness of the 
audience the question of Christ’s point of 
view in the varied and various relation- 
ships of life. 


This year witnessed an innovation in 
two parts in connection with our anniver- 
saries, which is going to mean much for 
the future of Baptist work in the state. 
The first was a young people’s banquet 
at six o’clock, in the Trinity Methodist 
church. More than 150 young people 
were present. The speaker of the oc- 
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casion was Rev. John L. Davis| 
of the great Methodist Every 
Class in New Britain. In humors 
Dr. Davis brought home to they, 
people the importance of the Bil 
bcok. The second feature was 2, 
session of the convention at 7:30); 
in the interest of young people’y 
The auditorium of the Center chu} 
well filled. The program conse 
the report of the new secretaryo 
ligious education, Rev. O. P. Cig 
followed by an address on the 5 
“Spiritualizing Education,” delive 
Rev. W. H. Main, associate secra; 
the A. B. P. S. Thus closedstis 
versaries of the Baptists in this st 
1924. | 

The newly elected officers an's 
taries of the convention are: Pg; 
Rev. John Newton Lackey, Hit 
lst vice-president, Edwin J. Fisct} 
Haven; 2nd vice-president, Mri! 
Mulloy, Waterbury; treasurer, Sh 
Edward Prior, Hartford; gener; s 
tary, Rev. Elbert E. Gates, Hartfid 
sociate secretary and _ collectc 
Horace B. Sloat, Hartford; {li 
education secretary, Rev. Oa 
Campbell, Hartford. 


Colorado Letter | 


By James Asa WuitE| 
The State Convention — 


Colorado Baptists met in anilal 
sion with the First Church at it 
lins, Oct. 20-23. Drs. P. Higa 
and Peter C. Wright of New Yort 
sented the denominational interes; 
Clara D. Pinkham of Chicago, |e 
tist Missionary Training School,im 
George L. White of Los Anges 
Publication Society. Dr. i 
Smith, president of Ottawa Uve 
was a visitor. 

It was a source of regret that ix 
ernor Milliken could not be prem 
his part of the program. The yé¢ 
for Colorado Baptists has beera 
one. The evangelistic departiml 
ports something like 2,000 covet 
throughout the state. 

Secretary Palmer’s report shiet 
usual accomplishments in ou Bi 
work. A number of new churces 
been organized, during the yt 
building enterprises, varying fr¢ 2 
sary repairs to fine new buildiis, 
been executed or are under wa)! 
than twenty churches of the sta’ | 
tically every session of the ci¥é 
was an outstanding one, beginil 
the great young people’s rally # 
day evening with about 300 pre:it. 
spirit of harmony prevailed in ev! 
ter and the convention reached igh 
when it heard its own ne 
their story of the appalling 
opportunities in Colorado. a 

Colorado Woman’s college caF © 
a good hearing. By vote of #® 
the preparatory department of t/® 
will be eliminated, one year 4 
until the department is di 
The convention voted heartily 
mously to raise $150,000 wit! 
years to pay the building deb\™ 
build an additional wing to th®® 


. 


é, 
ati 
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) building. In a strong resolu- 
gonvention authorized the board 
4s of Colorado Woman’s col- 
ts next step be to provide neces- 
jcational advantages for our 


vention was one of the best the 
} attended. It was the general 
tt Colorado Baptists were never 
2as now. With this unity the 
‘ear should be one of great 
7 1. 

News Notes 

ays loss is Iowa’s gain in the 
iRev. W. R. Schoemaker from 
| church of Denver to Green- 
¢a. The Denver Baptist Union 
cit session passed a resolution 
(nmending the work of this 


yk at the Mexican church under 
¢hip of Pastor Antonio Jiminez 
Ruth Howard is progressing, 
jects for the winter are fine. 
¢ has made some needed repairs 
lilding and new paper on the 
a‘s a fine improvement. 

3keley church has disposed of 
had for a new building and 
1! a more desirable corner loca- 
j church has begun a $12,000 
i new building and expects to 
Jag it by Thanksgiving. The 
42 is making rapid progress 
«pastoral care of E. O. Otto. 
ijhurch is making progress on 
ailding and Broadway church 
¢ ts $40,000 Sunday-school build- 
Ivill give a modern plant. This 
wized to its capacity with the 
fof Pastor Frank Ernest Eden 
ecient workers. 

Roert J. Church reports that 
‘| at Littleton is showing a 
r| 7th. 

|. Decker and Rev. J. E. Den- 
‘cent additions to our Denver 
aBerkeley and Barnum respec- 


| Boyce Tupper continues as 
fity Park church, Denver. 

0 young people attended the 
lly of the Denver B. Y. P. U. 
\church early in October. 

1 anniversary of the Simla 
% held on the first Sunday in 
(th all-day meetings and a 
iter. The Sunday school has 
le present building. A base- 
bag excavated to take care of 
a erings and to relieve the 
Cidition of the Sunday school. 
t: is under the leadership of 
{B Lewis. 


4a Appreciation 
CARLETON W. ATWATER 

jath of Rev. George R. Rob- 
, the Baptists of Cincinnati 
2reaved of one whose twenty- 
| Ministry in their city meant 
© advancement of the king- 


1 


bt, 

Tty-six years ago Dr. Rob- 
*|Om a successful twelve-years’ 
Eiposick Falls, N. Y., to the 
tk Baptist church, Cincinnati. 


| 


Through unique methods of advertising 
and work, and attractive gospel preach- 
ing, the church building soon became too 
small to accommodate the congregations. 
A new building site was purchased oppo- 
site the beautiful Lincoln Park, and work 
was begun to raise funds for a great 
building designed for many institutional 
features. With only six families in the 
church owning their homes and many 
others of small income, such a_ task 
seemed almost impossible. But under 
the inspiring leadership of Dr. Robbins, 
real sacrifice on the part of the people, 
and the providence of God the congre- 
gation was soon worshiping in one of 
the finest Baptist churches that had then 
been constructed, and so well built that 
it is in excellent condition today. 

Dr. Robbins was a remarkable evangel- 
istic pastor, and won many souls to Jesus 
Christ. Nearly 3000 persons were added 
to the church during his pastorate, most 
of whom came through baptism. He was 
a preacher of righteousness, and though 
often threatened and persecuted by law- 
less and immoral elements, yet his mes- 
sages awakened people to their civic re- 
sponsibility for better social conditions. 
He led and trained the people in prayer, 
and many of the great results came in 
answer to days of fasting and prayer. 

Dr. Robbins had much to do with the 
starting and establishment of other Bap- 
tist churches in the city, viz., Immanuel, 
Price Hill, Evanston, Oakley, and the 
First Roumanian Baptist church of 
America. He was also active in state 
and national Baptist interests. 

Ten years ago because of a breakdown 


in health, Dr. Robbins found it neces- 


sary to give up his work in Cincinnati. 
Three years later he became pastor of 
the Memorial church in Columbus. 
After a few years of successful service 
there he resigned to enter the evangelis- 
tic field, for which he was so well qualified. 
His work as an evangelist continued to 
be blessed by the Lord to the very end 
of his career. 


A few days before his death Dr. Rob- 
bins gave a very interesting and inspiring 
message to the annual association meet- 
ing of the Baptists of Cincinnati and 
vicinity. It was quite significant that 
the last public utterance he made, the last 

(Continued on page 990) 
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SER RR aR a pO 


MODERNISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 


Professor of Church History 
Drew Theological Seminary 


‘This rational and candid presenta- 
tion of familiar positions should be 
welcomed by every reader.”’ 

—New York Evening Post. 


Price, net, $2.75 postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


_ NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
Bok om oR omatabummar mo mem Re 


A Permanent income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of {ncome varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, Payable 
semti-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Christmas Candies 
for Churches — 


Delicious sweets from the big LOFT sun-lit candy kitchens for your Christmas Festival! 
1027 varieties to suit every taste and purse from inexpensive hard candies to the most 
luscious of creamy confections. Gift packages a specialty. 


Better Candy and Absolutely Pure 


For 50 years LOFT has set the highest standard for purity and quality. Millions have learned by actual 
experience that only the finest materials go into LOFT’S famous candies. Every ingredient is carefully 


tested in our scientific laboratories before itis used. 


Prices Unbelievably Low 


Send for our Christmas folder and you will be amazed 
at the low cost of these popular New York sweets! 
Don’t wait until the Holidays are bere. Send for 
LOFT’S prices now! Save money and get better 


tia candy. 


400 Broome Street, Dept. 349, NewYork 


30-Day 


Credit 


To all church societies 
on Christmas Candies! 
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(Continud from page 989) 
sermon he preached, and communion 
service he attended, was in the Lincoln 
Park church, three days before his death. 
The enthusiasm and spiritual power he 
displayed that day seemed to be like the 
former days of his preaching there. His 
successor and present pastor, Rev. Carle- 
ton W. Atwater, and the many friends 
rejoice that he could have been with 
them that day in the church he loved so 


FRE rattan tense ete hereto ators 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PRAYER 


By KARL R. STOLZ 


A valuable study of prayer in the 
light of recent scientific discoveries 
in the field of psychology. 


Price, net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
eaten tcothae wetter atten eta tee 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


e e e 
Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
28 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


E1:n:s. : 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 


Want Ads 


The rate for space in this column is 6 
cents per word. Minimum space ten words. 
Send cash with order. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has mod- 
ern, quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
with cafe adjacent, and garage on premises. 
Near the White House. Telephone Frank- 


lin 1142. For folder, free map and guide 
to Washington, address 1912 Gee St. 
Northwest. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Evangelist William E. Brierley, formerly 
pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, is now booking appointments 
for single church meetings and union cam- 
paigns for the Fall and Winter. Safe and 
sane methods! Years of experience! 
Highly recommended! For references, open 
dates and terms address 3938 North Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


deeply and the work for which he had 
given so much of his life. 

His wife and faithful associate of 
these many years of faithful service— 
Mrs. Florence Mix Robbins, now living 
in Columbus—his daughter, Miss Edith 
Louise Robbins, head of a school of 
music and dramatic art in Columbus, and 
his son, Frank M. Robbins, a prominent 
manufacturer of Chattanooga, Tenn., sur- 
vive him, and will ever be thankful for 
the blessings which his life brought to 
them and the world. 


Personals 

Rev. Carros F. TomxKins will begin 
evangelistic services with the North Ave- 
nue Baptist church, Cambridge, Mass., of 
which Rev. M. D. Wolfe is pastor, on 
Sunday, Nov. 2. 

Tue First cHURCH of Somersville, Mass., 
has called Rev. Wm. T. Murphy, Jr., of 
the Gordon School of Theology to be- 
come its pastor. He has accepted. 

Tue Scipio Centre, N. Y., community 
was saddened by the death, Sept. 27, of 
Lyle, nine-year-old son of Rev. and Mrs. 
B. A. Wagner, after suffering for nearly 
three weeks with tubercular meningitis. 
His sweet voice will long be remembered 
by those who so often heard him sing his 
Master’s praise. Funeral services were 
held in Scipio with burial at Corry, Pa. 

Rev. A. H. C. Morse celebrated recently 
his twelfth anniversary as pastor of First 
church, Denver. During his pastorate 
membership has increased from 931 to 
2,078, the Bible school doubled its mem- 
bership and plans have been drawn for a 
new edifice. 

H. Nuttinc, 6 William St., Cambridge, 
Mass., an ordained minister and with 
evangelistic experience, is in a position 
to consider a pastorate. He may be 
reached at above address. 

Rev. Georce T. Kine of Dupont, Ind., 
has accepted a call to Columbus, Ind., and 
is at work on his new field. Mr. King 
succeeds Rev. H. E. Wilson, who has 
gone to Michigan City. 

WitiAM T. MurpHy, Jr., a senior in 
Gordon college, is the new pastor of First 
church, Somerville, Mass. 

E. R. Fitrcu, pastor of the First church, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, has resigned to accept 
field work with the Board of Cooperation. 

Mr. Donatp Strout, a member of the 
last graduating class of the Gordon Bible 
College, Boston, who has served rural 
churches in Rhode Island for three years, 
was ordained to the gospel ministry in the 
Summit Baptist church, Oct. 22, in the 
presence of a large congregation. 

SEVENTEEN CHURCHES in Rhode Island 
have enjoyed the messages brought by Miss 
Pauline Senn of Swatow, China. Miss 
Senn is a native Chinese. 

IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES have been held in 
connection with the dedication and laying 
of the corner-stones of the new Italian 
buildings in Providence, R. I. Oct. 12 the 
corner-stone of the Federal Hill Italian 
Baptist church was laid, Rev. Francesco 
Sannella, pastor of the First Italian Bap- 
tist church, and Rev. Arthur W. Cleaves, 
of the First church, Providence, delivering 
the principal addresses. The corner-stone 
of the First Italian Baptist church was laid 
Oct. 19, with Rev. Francesco Sannella, pas- 
tor of the church, in charge of the exer- 

(Continued on page 991) 
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Editor’s Notes on the’ 
for Nov. 23 


THE TRANSFIGURATI 
Lesson Text: Luke 9:28 
Golden Text: Luke 913 


“Earth’s crammed with hear 
Mrs. Browning, “but only hey 
takes off his shoes.” In thes 
have a dramatic illustration offi 
truth. The transfiguration is t) 
line between the temporal anc} 
nal, the material and they 
Earth’s atmosphere is_ there, jy 
charged with a new element; 
floats across the mountain as st 
out of it comes a new voice], 
Nazareth still clad in the garriy 
workingman occupies his ple 
midst of his three favored disci 
fore, but he is glorified with aby 
Heaven shines through the mis 
mountain and reveals again thg 
the burning bush and speaks jt 
small voice with which Moses id 
had been associated. 

“Heaven Comes Dow? 

The hymn writer who sig 
heaven comes down the soul 
and glory crowns the mercy at 
have had this transfigurationse 
mind when he wrote. It is jr 
forgotten that the transfignat 
Jesus was an answer to pray. 
always had signal answers to Ip 
but in this instance the ansyr 
prayer was intensified. He a 
companionship, and companio’ ¢ 
the person of two men who 
their crucifixion and resurreijio 
were therefore competent tolal 
Jesus about his decease whi 
just around the corner. He pi 
vision of home, and the glory 
had with the Father before thejo 
burst upon his vision until hifa 
form were bathed in the lightia 
is seen on sea or land. He @ 
perspective that would give tlic 
proper setting in relation to thre 
tion, and out of the conversi@ 
Moses and Elijah came the fulvi 
his “exodus” when he woul! t 
over death and the grave. 
“O Master, Let Me Walk vi 

The caption of this paragra! i 
in the prayer of Peter. Ratt 
the prayer, “O Master, let meta 
thee.” The glory appealed to 2 
element of the occult, the¢l 
aroused by the very unusualaat 
this experience, the thrill of <¢ 
which quivered in the very aile 
to exclaim, “Let us taberrvli 
thing, let us make it the comm! 
ence of our daily life, let us dv 
in this rarified atmosphere.” Hb 
not know what he was talking 0 
atmosphere of a transfigurat™ 
rare for daily use. It is goo 
ally to climb to this high aft 
the lower levels are better su®y 
lungs. Down on the plain we™ 
and suffering to be relieved,8# 
to be removed, sins to byclt 
crosses to be carried. The mcm 
but the preparation for the 
ligion with some people is all #™ 
tion; with others it is all ht 
service; but true religion isa cl” 
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[| estimated cost is $110,000 for 
jas. Touncoo, BurMA, will sail 
¢ca soon and expects to be at 
j urlough after Thanksgiving at 
Vash. 

LE. York of Fort Worth, Tex., 
,ngelistic party composed of Mr. 
‘fooney, director of music, and 
1 . Josey, accompanist, have closed 
| three weeks’ revival campaign 
rst church, Coffeyville, Kan. 

#2? MEETING of the Baptist Social 
}hicago will be held on Nov. 11, 
¢dent Carl E. Milliken and. Dr. 
«en will be the guests of honor. 
| E. BILLINGHAM was ordained 
I st Henrietta, N. Y. Baptist 
( 10, moderator, Rev. Alfred E. 
fion by Dr. ‘Clarence A. Bar- 
yr of ordination, Prof. Earl B. 
1ze to the church, Rev. Donald 
(ueen; charge to the candidate, 
sy B. Robins; welcome to the 
hy. George Middleton. 

3 CIRTLEY is the acceptable acting 
jane First church, Philadelphia, 
j preaching a series of sermons 
(2mber on health, peace, young 
ess and aspirations. 

¢E. McCoLttey anp J. Homer 
inistering in the same building 
iM which meet together for 


} M. E. and the Plainfield Street 
tidence, R. I. The church house 
ie Baptists. ‘Mr. Slutz, the M. 
yeaches in the morning and Mr. 
.e Baptist pastor, preaches in 


¢ L. Muttrns, pastor at Law- 
jad., is in the midst of a gra- 
V 

AER F, SturTEVANT, who closed 
| assistant superintendent of 
ste convention on May 1, has 
Soted the unanimous call to the 
dthe Federated church at Cas- 
| 
sFacts and Opinion 
Ginued from page 972) 
lilbrook Phelps is the name 
/€ second, born to Mr. and 
iP. Phelps at Wilmette, IIL, 
2, Though a bit belated Tur 
ls pleasure in extending to 
Hi couple congratulations on 
hent of their family. Mr. 
| aggressive executive secre- 
oo. P. U. 

( Green died at his home in 
(lif, on October 20. Mr. 
)rdained at Thornton, Iowa, 
l/s district missionary in Ne- 
ome years. Later he held 
| Blair and at York, Neb.; 
“y Ford, Mancos and Lead- 
He retired from the active 
W years ago. Mr. Green led 
yer of young men into the 
Niistry. 

Gas the Destroyer of City 
ithe subject of an illuminat- 
The Dearborn Independent 
Oct. 25. This is the third 
ties. Their author is Prof. 
Ir, department of political 
"ale university and known 
«7 aS an authority in his 
- ther articles appearing in 
t of this paper show that 
{ arcotic Poison, injurious to 


dalike, impairing efficiency 
mued on page 992) 
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Just-for-Fun Books 
(Continued from page 979) 


“The Wiggly Weasel,” by Mabel Mar- 
lowe (Appleton & Co., New York) brings 
a chuckle when you hear it mentioned 
and more chuckles when you see the 
funny colored and black and white pic- 
tures. 


pecans) 


Every child knows Skeezix, He and 
Uncle Walt appear, all dressed up in 
colors, in “Skeezix and Uncle Walt,” by 
Frank King (Reilly & Lee, Chicago; $1). 
A “funny” book it truly is. 


The very name “Clown Town,” by 
Dixie Willson with pictures (most im- 
portant!) by Erick Berry (Doubleday, 
Page, Garden City, N. Y.) is exactly what 
its name describes it to be. But there’s 
something more—a surprise (a gorgeous 
one) at the end. If we told it wouldn't 
be a surprise, would it? 


remembrance. 


Is there a child anywhere that doesn’t 
love games? Of course not! A big 
book chuck full of games, and with pic- 
tures, is “What Shall We Play?” by 
Edna Geister (Doran Co., New York; 
$1.25), just off the press. 


Sas 
co 


Prices. 


Verses for Children 


Just the book for little children. 
in simple form, illustrated by the 


$1.50 


“The artist is certainly very gifted in picturing the pets that children love.’’ 


Church Street 


A compilation of delightful sketches of a New Jersey village. 
hood, the church, and village characters are drawn by a master hand. 
“The commonplace beauty 
on American village life, without displaying its vulgarness. 
the finer side of life in any of our American villages.’’—The Lookout. 


Bells of the Blue Pagoda 


$1.50 


The 


$1.75 


well-known writer on China; and all readers echo this opinion. 
fine race can be learned through this dramatic story. 
told with a delicate art seldom found in modern literature.’’—The Lookout. 
e es 
Life as a Stewardship 


This book impresses the fact that we are not owners of ourselves, 


25¢ 


really belong. 


Using the Heavenly Father’s Gifts 


30c 


them early in life to accept the 
and ability.’’—Otterbein Teacher, 


What Shall I Do with My Life? 


$1.25 


How to Conduct Family Worship 


Paper 25 


with equal interest. 
“This little book combines sound 


Presbyterian. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. St. Louis, 914 Pine St. Chicago, 
Ave. Nashville, 711 Church St. San Francisco, 278 Post St. 
Granite Bldg. 


Atlanta, 200 Auburn Ave. 


Bein eee ei WW Luce Cae eet) iD lee 
mmunionWare.of Quality 
TN Best materials. Finest workmanshi 
@ ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
INDIVIDUAL CUPS. Lowest 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 344 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Books That Should Interest Children and Young People 


By Cecil Trout Blancke 
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CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By"Dr. James‘A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid. 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 


Original 


E, L, EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


Eighty pages of bright ryhmes, rebuses, and word games 
author for the tiny tots of the kindergarten age. 
“Not for years has there appeared a more attractive book for young people.’’—Living Church. 


By Jean Carter Cochran 


The home life, the neighbor- 


of every-day life is uncovered in a marvelous way by this author 
These sketches fairly represent 


By Jean Carter Cochran 


“The best story of life in China,’ is the high praise of Dr. Isaac Taylor Headland, the 
Much of the customs of this 
“The narrative is true to life and 


By Guy L. Morrill 


our time, our money, or 
anything, but that we hold these as stewards and should use them for him to whom they 


By Maud Junkin Baldwin 


“The purpose of this book is to develop in Juniors the meaning of stewardship, and to help 
responsibility of stewardship according to their capacity 


By Harold I. Donnelly 


This is a practical attempt to answer the question of the book’s title, in study course 
form for Juniors and Seniors of High School age. This is one of the best books of this type. 


By Harold McAfee Robinson, D.D, 
Cloth 40c 


This book is to aid in conducting family worship in which adults and children participate 


principles and excellent suggestions in high degree. The 
author’s treatment of his subject is intelligent comprehensive, and refreshing.’’—United 


Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
Headquarters: Philadelphia, Witherspoon Building 


125 N. Wabash 


Pittsburg, 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
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in muscle power and coordination, as 

well as of mental clearness and accu- 

racy. 

The annual meeting of the Baptist Old 
People’s Home will be held at the home 
in Maywood, Ill., on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 1l. Dinner will be served for the 
delegates at 6:30 p. m, for which a 
nominal charge will be made. After 
the dinner reports will be heard and of- 
ficers elected for the ensuing year. The 
delegates consist of the pastor, a deacon, 
a trustee and one additional person from 
each church. The meeting is also open 
to visitors. 

The C. M. & St. P. Railway has re- 
cently made a survey of the automobile 
accidents in connection with its road. 
Oct. 11-12 six automobiles at different 
points ran into trains. In one case the 
accident was due to ‘the driver giving 
his undivided attention to a female pas- 
cenger. A third of the number of grade 
crossing accidents are due to automo- 
biles running into moving trains. Such 
cases as these strikingly illustrate the 
necessity for missionary work among the 
owners and operators of automobiles. 


On Monday evening, Nov. 24, the de- 
nomination will celebrate the opening of 
the new Baptist headquarters at 2320 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, The various 
offices will be open to visitors... The build- 
ing will be appropriately decorated. Din- 
ner will be served at 7 p. m. Addresses 
will be delivered by our denominational 
officials. It is expected that every church 
in the association will occupy at least one 
table. It will be an epoch-marking event 
and the beginning of a new era in Baptist 
enterprise and organization. 


To meet the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing residential community, Immanual 
Baptist church, Newton, Mass., will en- 
large its program for the winter, espe- 
cially the evening services. Oscar F. 
Gustafson, graduate student at Boston 
University Religious Education School, 
will fill the new position of assistant pas- 
tor in the field of music and worship. 
Mrs. Sarah Goodman, a Colby graduate, 
who comes from similar work in Califor- 
nia, to fill the new position of pastor’s 
assistant, also will help in the church’s 
increased program. Rev. Newton A. 
Merritt, Jr., is pastor. 


The recent visit to The Moody Bible 
institute of Chicago of two little Finnish 
girls from the Minnesota iron range, 
champion Bible memorizers, awakened a 
vital interest in the work of Rev. J. 
Lloyd Hunter, missionary of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school union, who accom- 
panied them. These girls, Sylvia Swen 
and Aino Kinnunen, were seeing Chi- 
cago as the prize won in a memorizing 
contest conducted by Mr. Hunter. Aino 
can repeat 1,600 Bible verses while Sylvia 
knows 1,186. To both girls Chicago was 
a wonderland. They had never before 
boarded a train, seen a street car, an 
elevated railway or a building over three 
stories high. The expense of the trip 
was borne by the Duluth Herald. 
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A New Gift-Book for Childre¢ 


Delightful, Entertaining and Instructive Stories About Animals, Bird 
Insects for Children, Mothers and Teachers 


By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


This charming new book contains three hundred storie; ; 


TRUE, and beautifully told. 


It is divided into sixteen rr 


each part having a descriptive introduction. 
It tells about sixty different kinds of animals, birds, 


and insects. 


Some of the stories tell of thrilling adventures; 
others are humorous and will amuse both old 


and young. 


Many of the stories teach useful lessons, such as 
kindness, industry, wise provision for the future, 
mother love, filial affection, and undying attach- 


ment. 


Some illustrate the homing instinct in animals and 


birds. 


Fifty-three noted persons are mentioned in the book. 
It contains sixteen original full-page illustrations by 
Leon Yarnall and twenty-two special feature 


pages. 


Kindness to animals is especially emphasized. 
The author was forty-two years gathering the ma- 
terial for this book, and nine years preparing 


the manuscript. 


12 mo., 462 pages 


16 full-page Illustrations 


Jacket in oli 


Beautiful cloth binding in colors, $1.75 net 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabush Avenue, Chicago 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes, Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. 5 Monon Bldg. Chicago, Dlinois 


(CeURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book —/ 
yee] Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
NG. The finest furniture made. Direct 
ea our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt. Greenville Ill. 


313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 


Order from our nearest house, 


PAS TORs---GET THIS “THIS BOOK ¥ 


Send for the Holiday Catalog listing Gift Books and supjié 
for the Holiday season 


The American Baptist Publication Socie/ 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto | 


STUDY * Hi 
The University of Cita 


Courses in English, History, Chemist, : 
Mathematics, Education, Peychaa 
subjects command credit toward ac 0 
Begin any time. Address 43 Ellis Hall, : 
Chicagh C , Chicago, II. 


THE COMPETENT chi 


By F. A. AGAR, D.D. 


qq matter how successful your dell 
surely feel an wmpetus from your readin t 
new book. GIVE A COPY TO EVERY 4H fy 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 17%. 
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plished Every Week by the Nu” “=. _ ... SPevention 
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| Ward, Wells, Dreshman & Gates were engaged by the Finance Committee 
of this church to direct their campaign to raise $100,000 for additional 

Ww building. Service on the campaign commenced October Ist. 21 teams of 147" 
b} iy members were organized to solicit the balance of the membership and the 
| immediate community. On Monday, October 27th, the teams started solici- 
Wn a tation and one week later—Monday, November 8d—closed the campaign) 

| " with an oversubscription of $16,000. Of the total amount raised $90,000 — 
aie came from the members of the church and $26,000 came from non-members. 
i} There were 1071 subscriptions averaging $108 each. 


matt This is one sample of many of the type of campaigns directed by Ward, - 


em a | Wells, Dreshman & Gates. If you have a debt or new building project, we 

. can help you. 

Campaigns conducted on a moderate fee for service rendered. NOT ona 

percentage of amount raised. | 
| 


Our quarterly bulletin, Financing Social Progress, will be sent on request © 


| WARD, WELLS, DRESHMAN & GATES _ 


Charles Sumner Ward Bert Wells C. H. Dreshman Olof Gates 
a 


Metropolitan Tower Wrigley Building — 
New York Chicago | 
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sof “meetings for the deep- 
| spiritual life” are under way 
- Baptist church, Boston, un- 
vadership of Rev. York A. 


« church organ in the United 
4can still be made to give 
; is claimed by Zion’s Lu- 
jh, Spring City, Pa. It was 
by David Tannenberg, the 
nuilder of that day. It was 
| special service Oct. 12. 


Je set of organ chimes, the 
t of the Deagan company of 
h been installed in First 
fkton, Thomas S. Roy, pas- 
1 erick E. Shackley, organist. 
i been contributed by a num- 
iluals and the chimes will be 
Jo the mothers of those who 


. Melton, pastor of Baptist 
qArlington, Benevolence and 
J, reports a second year of 
tthe Lord’s acre plan, begun 
jlen seven members of the 
| ch agreed to plant, till and 
«icre of their land for God. 
él off actual cost, if any be- 
im labor, and agreed to give 
«rest. So marked was the 
{: first year, that the season 
{iaw double the acreage and 
yield. When the experiment 
‘ ago the Bluffton church 
3'300. This year it is to be 
i), the change being due to 
ire plan. Under the old or- 
ve $300 went to the pastor. 
jw $700 will go to the pas- 
3; to missions and other 
idifficult part of the plan is 


| set apart an acre with the 
i 


lz of the fall work at the 
jian Center, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Wl with a dinner to the vol- 
8, board of direction, staff, 
1s and members of the va- 
€ Oct. 17. Two hundred 
n Music was furnished by 
| children in Croatian cos- 
[ the newly organized or- 
h center. Miss Luella Adams, 
Cd as toastmistress. The 
fhe staff were introduced 
jiefly of their plans. Mr. 
ridge, chairman of the 
Oiced the members of the 
4 Miss Ina Burton, of the 
S., represented the 
‘id the center surpassed any 
ihe had of it. Dr. Chap- 
(the work from the point 
l€ association, expressing 
in of the board with the 
‘ven by the workers and 
{ Rankin. Dr. C. Wallace 
> address of the evening. 
; ‘ 

3 were Jewish girls who 
Sf the Girl Reserves. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Pursuant to a call from the Bellevue 
Baptist church a council of thirty-one 
delegates from thirteen churches of the 
Jacksen association convened at Belle- 
vue, Mich., for the ordination of its new 
pastor, Edward W,. Engleman, A. D. 
Werden, of Eaton Rapids, acting as 
moderator and C. A. Ehrhardt of Leslie 
as clerk. The council was unanimous in 
recommending Mr. Engleman’s ordina- 
tion. The ordination sermon was 
preached by President Allen Hoben. The 
charge to the candidate was given by T. 
F. Adams of Cleveland, Ohio, a class- 
mate of the candidate. 


The Chicago Baptist ministers fifty 
strong met on Monday, Nov. 3, in the 
Immanuel building on Michigan Ave- 
nue. The large upper room, full of day- 
light which streams in at the many win- 
dows looking east, gives tone to the 
fellowship and character to the gathering. 
Pastor Joseph Dent of the Judson church 
in his own earnest manner lead the 
worship period with a fine spiritual in- 
terpretation of divine truth. Every one 
feels at ease as President M. P. Boynton 
graciously guides the deliberations and 
expeditiously runs the program on tite. 
Whoever put the “boy” in Boynton made 
no mistake because he is radiantly young. 
The paper of the morning was read by 
C. A. Daniel, superintendent of the 
German Baptist Old People’s Home. It 
was an interesting and inspiring message 
on the ‘contribution of the Quakers to 
the kingdom of God. G. Clifford Cress, 
field editor of THe Baprist, led an ex- 
cellent symposium on increasing the cir- 
culation of Tue Baptist in the Chicago 
association. From the tone of the testi- 
monies the paper has a big place in the 
hearts of Chicago ministers. 
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In recognition of the Sunday school 
he established two years ago in Kansas 
City, Rev. John T. Hartman has had 
the city’s newest public school building 
named after him, 


The time limit fixed in June for the 
submission of manuscripts of a book on 
evangelical Christianity, “An Alternative 
for a Lost or Decaying Religious Faith,” 
for which the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Convention is offering $1,- 
000, is extended from May 1, 1925, to Jan. 
1, 1926, in order to give competitors for 
this prize time to do their best work and 


to get their manuscripts in the hands of 
the committee. 


On a recent Sunday at the First 
church, Wilmette, Ill., Francis Stifler, 
Pastor, a unique service for the children 
was held when the Francis Carr Stifler, 
Jr., memorial “Glockenspiel” was dedi- 
cated. The “Glockenspiel” is a pecu- 
liarly fitting memorial as it is in reality 
a set of thirty-seven orchestral] bells 
played from the Organ keyboard. It is 
the intention of the donors, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Stifler, that the bells be used in 
those parts of the church service de- 
voted to the children. The bells, made 
by Dleagan, were assembled and installed 
by the L. D. Morris organ company un- 
der the direction of the church organist, 
W. H. Barnes. The dedicatory sermon 
Was preached by W. Edward Raffety, 
editor of the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III, 
will take the place of 417 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill, after Monday, Nov. 17, 
1924. THE Baptist, in common with 
other denominational agencies, will move 
during the third week in November from 
its present quarters in the Plymouth 
building, Chicago, where it has been 
housed since the paper was launched in 
1920, to the Immanuel building, Chicago. 
The Immanuel church corporation has 
made arrangements to turn over to the 
denomination its valuable property ap- 
praised at half a million dollars, A hold- 
ing company has been organized to take 
over the property and administer its af- 
fairs. The Immanuel church will con- 
tinue to worship and conduct its prac- 
tical Christian ministries in the building, 
but the business end of the fire-proof 
structure which consists of five stories 
equipped with modern offices will be oc- 
cupied by denominational agencies and 
other tenants. The denominational 
agencies to have offices in the _ Immanuel 
building are the Illinois State Conven- 
tion, the Chicago Executive Council, the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of Amer- 
ica, the Literature Department of the 
Northern Convention for this territory, 
and THE Baptist. 2320 S. Michigan 
Avenue will therefore become the Chi- 
cago \Baptist headquarters. 
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r when I get a man to subscribe fo 


do it; because it’s my job to do it; because it’s goo 
reading, always has been, and is getting more so all the time, 
“The Publisher will now give a short talk. This is WCOY, Chicago. 
opening of the big campaign for new 
30 has been designated by the Board 
names to our lists. Keep the rates clear 
with Missions. Every church sending a list equ 
of $2 for THE BAPTIST. We are already receiving many enco 
stating that the week will be observed and vigorous campaigns pu 
names of the conventions which lead in this laudable enterprise. | 
“THE BARGAIN IN ‘THE BAPTIST’ STILL HOLDS. Every subscription received in this office utto 
and including Monday, Dec. 1 will be credited to January 1, 1926. Hurry! 
“The office boy says that from all this talk about new subscribers there must be a vacuum somewhere, is 
definition is, ‘A vacuum is nothing with the air sucked out, put up in a botte and mighty hard to get at.’ Narre 
abhors a vacuum and so does THE BAPTIST. Let us get rid of it. 


“Signing off until Nov. 22. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


Station WCOY 


al bye is station WCOY (We Count On You) broadcasting from the tenth floor of the Plymouth buildi; 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
“The first report on the program is from the subscription department. The mail brings new subscrib's 
daily from all parts of the country. During the past week the banner list is from Sterling, N. Y., Rev. F. W. }). 
Dermott, pastor, and is in excess of 10 per cent of the total membership.” 
“Our next number today will be a brief talk by Rev. Chas. Dur ; f 
ton, Ill. ‘I would like to ask you, whose paper is THE BAPTIST? Isn’t it mine? It costs a nickel a week by 
long route and less than that by the wise-way club plan an 
it. I am not doing the paper a favo 
pastor I am responsible for the person’s spiritual standing. P 


like Red Grange goes after touchdowns. I mean to do it that way and I'll get ’em and I’ll do it because I oughtio 
d for my people to read THE BAPTIST; because it is woh 


and I mean to do it now. 


den, pastor of the First church, Bloomi:. 


d no Baptist in the land ought to try to subsist with 
rit but am helping the man himself. Aj 
astors ought to go after new readers for THE BAPTIT 


999 


Only nine days remain before je 


readers for the denominational papers, THE BAPTIST and Missions. Nov. }- 
of Missionary Cooperation as a special season for adding thousands of 1w 


No more relief supplies should be 
shipped to Japan unless they are to meet 
an urgent need, ascertained from corre- 
spondence with missionaries on the field, 
according to the latest advice from the 
Japan mission. Of course money can 
still be used but very high duty is now 
being charged on relief supplies, partly 
to stop importation of goods under false 
pretenses, and the payment of these 
charges places a heavy financial burden 
upon the missionaries. 

On the evening of Nov. 3 the question 
of prohibition was debated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by Malcolm MacDon- 
ald, a British ex-prime minister’s son, 
who is a member of the Oxford debating 
team. The other members of the team 
were J. B. Woodruff, educated under the 
Benedictine monks, and Mr. M. C. Hol- 
lis, of Eton, and Balliol college, Oxford. 
The opposing debaters for the University 
of Chicago included one woman and 
three men: Miss Martha V. McLendon, 
Nathan Harrison, Raymond T. Johnson 
and A. F. Gustafson. 

The disturbed conditions in China have 
not been allowed to affect Wayland 
Baptist middle school in Hangchow, for 
it was the only school, either private, 
mission or government, to open on time 
in that city which usually has 10,000 
students. This is particularly significant 
in view of the fact that there is no edu- 
cational missionary on the field at pres- 
ent and that the Chinese faculty, un- 
aided, successfully carried out plans for 
opening the school on schedule time. 
Mr. Hsu is acting principal of Wayland 
academy. Shanghai Baptist college 
opened Sept. 8 with 660 students, includ- 
ing those in the middle school. Forty- 
four of the students are women. This 
is the largest enrolment in the history 
of the college. 


A clergyman having asked Rudyard 
Kipling his opinion as to the class of 
men who get most into touch with the 
sorrows of people, Kipling replied: “Had 
you asked me that twenty years ago I 
should have said the soldier at once, 
but today I am sure that the man who 
reaches the sorrows of men is the clergy- 
man every time.” 


Advance sheets of the Baptist Year 
Book for 1924 edited by Rev. Chas. A. 
Walker, Dover, Del., show 8,742 churches 
and 8,757 ordained ministers in the 
Northern Convention. The total mem- 
bership in the churches of the N. B. C. 
is 1,355,492, and the baptisms last year 
numbered 62,487. There are slightly 
more than a million pupils enrolled in 
our Sunday schools, the total value of 
church property is $139,972,200 and the 
contributions for both current expenses 
and benevolences for 1923 amounted to 
the sum of $32,368,814. 


A Well-Spent Day 


AKE a dash of water cold 
And a little leaven of prayer, 
A little bit of sunshine gold 
Dissolved in the morning air; 
Add to your méal some merriment 
And a thought for kith and kin, 
And then, as a prime ingredient, 
Plenty of work thrown in: 
But spice it all with the essence of 
love 
And a little whiff of play: 
Let a wise old book and a glance 
above 
Complete a well-spent day. 
—First church, Elmira, N. Y. 
Bulletin. 


ly in mind: $2.50 for single subscription to THE BAPTIST or $3 when tain 
al to 10 per cent of its resident membership is entitled to a ite 
uraging letters from all parts of the cour-y 
t on. Remember that we expect to publish ie 
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Rev. John B. Lemon of (Cee 
Mass., has just issued a reviseifo 
his chart for daily (Bible reaag 
is president of the Bible Reacts 
of America, which has been giw 
influence and service and is nowk 
for a wide extension. 


The young people of the Fir ¢ 
Hamilton, Ohio, recently meor 
the “stars” of the church by thejre 
tion of a service flag. Twenty)ne 
adorn a field of blue silk reves 
those who have gone from t} ¢ 
and are doing special Christn 
Among the stars are such nans i 
William Ashmore, China; Re I 
Phillips, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Ite 
coll, missionary to Africa; al) 
who are in Y. M. C. A. work nd 
forms of Christian service. Nain 
ter could have been devised tim 
to set forth the fine contributic im 
hood and womanhood which iis 
church has made to the kingdo 0 

Somebody had an inspiratio W 
was suggested that one wel 
apart in the calendar of the y¢ f 
promotion of the wider circula)t 
nominational papers. That ek 
year is Nov. 23-30. Tue Bartf! 
ing all the pastors of the ear 
vention who have not alread/do 
to appoint a church agent /of 
Baptist, to send in the name {t 
address 2320 S. Michigan Avie 
cago, and to observe the wee by 
ing a special effort to secure 
tiovs for Tre Baptist a 
demonstrated beyond question !4 
local agent in every churchil 
sympathetic support of the to 
solve the problem of circulalit 
seriously affects every one ol 
tist papers. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. oye ot Tt DEARBORN 
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Organized Tolerance 


| 


(INTLY the news was flashed across the coun- 
5 that in Utica, N. Y., an association has been 
é to foster the spirit of tolerance in economics, 
qand religion. The association bears the mem- 
mes of Hamilton and Jefferson, who worked 
fs in President Washington’s first cabinet 
' their pronounced difference of view. An 
umber of Protestants and Catholics constitute 
ynary organization which is to be the type of 
(others. Clergymen are debarred. It starts 
sa non-secret, non-sectarian, non-partisan in- 
ijt. || 
<a pity that so many fine spiritual things have 
\rganized. Spontaneous neighborliness does 
én to be sufficient to flow freely on its own 
1 but must be harnessed up to a written con- 
lt and by-laws. Membership in a league of 
Wl and the presentation of a piece of cardboard 
i) the seal of the organization will soon be 
iy before one can borrow his neighbor’s step 
ir go golfing with him. And all this in a day 
jlitical parties have lost their war cries, when 
13t competition in business is no more and 
aristian unity marks the fellowship of the 
new Hamilton-Jefferson association as a 
dof fostering tolerance between divided and 
«:lements in business, politics and religion will 
aiard road to travel. The tendency will be 
dhe repression of freedom in the interest of 
/€ suppression of truth for the sake of fellow- 
41 the silencing of convictions in behalf of 
§ There is always grave danger in organ- 
¢ wity and capitalizing friendship. We often 
1 at the expense of flavor and fragrance. 
ings are too delicate for the syndicating proc- 
Terefore we feel that sweet reasonableness, 
ielligence and personal good-will unorganized 
€mly wholesome antidote for all forms of in- 
4and institutional prejudice. 


The Hardshell Trustee 


4 mstitution the Hardshell Baptist church has 
‘mally passed out of existence, but its con- 
vith regard to missions have been preserved 
titude and practice of many men who are 
U es of regular Baptist churches. Pastors all 
country confess that they have to fight with 
|" trustees to give the benevolences of ‘the 


| 


church a square deal. In most churches the trustees 
are responsible for current expenses and the deacons 
for the benevolences. The motto of the trustees is, 
“Charity begins at home.” Therefore the main em- 
phasis of most churches is placed upon raising the 
current expense budget, paying the pastor’s salary 
and meeting the monthly bills as they are presented 
for payment. If the pastor suggests that the church 
is behind in its missionary obligations and ventures 
to insist on a square deal for the benevolences, the 
leading trustee, who is often a large contributor to 
the support of the local church, gives him to under- 
stand in no uncertain tone that they cannot take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs. He isa 
1ard-boiled Baptist on benevolences and a hardshell 
Baptist on missions. 

As a matter of fact there are trustees in many of 
our churches who have no conscientious scruples with 
regard to taking money sacredly contributed for 
benevolences and using it for current expenses. Of 
course it is simply borrowed without interest as an 
accommodation, with the intent of paying it back. 
But in the meantime the causes for which it was con- 
tributed suffer embarrassment and are compelled to 
borrow from the banks to keep the work going on at 
minimum strength. This situation, however, does not 
seem to affect the hardshell trustee in the least. 
Nonchalantly he smokes his high-priced cigar and in 
the haze can see no skyline beyond the borders of the 
Iocal church. He has no vital interest in missions. 
The benevolences of the church are to him an annoy- 
ing appendix. And yet he is a good man, and gen- 
erous according to his light. But he needs more light 
and less authority. The task of the pastor with a 
man like that is to crack the shell and get at the 
kernel. The trustee of this type needs heroic and in- 
tensive missionary cultivation. 


Wealth and Weal 

ROSPERITY is the psychology of the hour since 

the landslide of votes assured the country of a 
Republican administration for the next four years. 
But prosperity has its dangers. The cake may fall 
because the ingredients are too rich. Balance must 
be maintained between material prosperity and spir- 
itual progress. Wealth must be measured by its con- 
tribution to well-being. Physical comforts will pagan- 
ize us unless accompanied by a new appraisement of 
spiritual values. Big wages are no assurance of so- 
cial weal. Prosperity is a greater challenge to the 
church than poverty. Will the church meet the chal- 
lenge? 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUR OF GIRLS’ 


The Church with Ten Thousand Members 


sésrP?AKE that chaih yondah, and rest 
youh hat.” 


The words were spoken with a deli- 
ciously soft Southern drawl. 


I drew up the chair indicated and 
“rested’ my hat upon the desk whereat 
the speaker sat. He was Rev. Lacey 
Kirk Williams, D.D., pastor of Olivet 
Baptist Church, Chicago—“The Church 
with Ten Thousand Members.” 


There’s a title to fire the imagination 
—‘The Church with Ten Thousand Mem- 
bers.” Nor is it an idle phrase, for Oli- 
vet’s enrolled membership actually is ten 
thousand, more than ten thousand—a con- 
eregation of ten thousand negro mem- 
bers, drawn from all quarters of Chi- 
cago’s great negro district. 

We sat, Dr. Williams and I, in a lit- 
tle office in the church adjoining the main 
auditorium. It was close to the hour for 
service and already almost every seat 
had been filled. I explained to the pas- 
tor that I had been commissioned by 
the editor of THe Baptist to write some- 
thing about his church and its work and 
asked for an appointment that he might 
tell me all about it. 


“T shully would like to show you what 
we are doing,” he said. (I wish I could 
reproduce the soft musical cadences of 
his voice, but this is beyond the limita- 
tions of mere ink and type.) “But,” he 
continued, “I’m going to Nashville to- 
morrow and will be away for a week. I 
certainly am sorry I won't be here, but 
I'll have my assistant, Rev. Branhan, 
meet you tomorrow if you care to make 
an appointment.” 


So it was arranged, and I asked Dr. 
Williams if seats could be found for my 
wife and myself for the service just 
about to begin. 


A Forceful Personality 


In that brief interview with Dr. Wil- 
liams I got a vivid flash of the person- 
ality lurking behind his gentle exterior 
and of the force that in six short years 
has built up a congregation said to be 
the largest of any denomination in the 
Protestant world. Dr. Williams com- 
bines a certain aloof dignity with an ur- 
banely suave kindliness that both at- 
tracts and commands attention. His 
tongue is the tongue of his native South- 
land, and he retains many of the fasci- 
nating twists of phraseology and deli- 
cious colloquialisms that make the speech 


GUILD 


By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


Pees» FORD is quoted as say- 
ing that if the flivver and its 
higher-priced associates could be- 
come as numerous in the rest of 
the world as they are in the United 
States the ignorance and prejudice 
that breed wars among neighbor- 
ing nations would disappear. There 
is nothing like acquaintance to re- 
move suspicion about other folk. In 
this spirit we prevailed upon the 
writer of the accompanying article 
to visit the largest Baptist church 
in the world with a view to writ- 
ing his impressions. Here you have 
his registered impressions _ illus- 
trated by the aid of the camera. 


of his race the most colorful in the Eng- 
lish language. I wish I could recollect 
and set down here the words he used in 
greeting my wife. They were at once 
elaborate and homely, but no courtier, 
no juggler with tactful phrases could 
have done better. 


Olivet congregation occupies the build- 
ing that formerly was used by the First 
Baptist church, on the corner of South 
Park avenue and 31st street. It is a 
white stone structure with accommoda- 
tions in its various auditoriums for about 
5000 persons. Indeed this number of 
persons is the usual attendance at the 
three Sunday morning services. Often 
many are turned away because of lack 
of room. The main auditorium alone 
holds more than 1900 persons. Then 
there is room in the Sunday school for 
1000 more, and the other rooms take 
care of the balance. 


Olivet purchased this building in 1918 
for $85,000 and has already reduced the 
debt on it to less than $5000. The con- 
gregation-as a unit is seventy-four years 
old. It was founded with but three mem- 
bers in 1850, while slavery still held sway 
in the South. Its record is one of steady 
growth. In 1904 it had grown to sev- 
eral thousand members, and purchased 
its first large building at the corner. of 
Dearborn and 27th streets, but it was 
not until Dr. Williams took over the 
pastorate and the church moved to its 
present quarters that it made the swift 


TEACHERS OF KINDERGARTEN 
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strides that 


have placed it wher 
stands today. | 


It is an amazing experience for), 
of another race to attend a servi( 
Olivet. My memory will long chi 
the impressions of my first visit a 
my wife and I sat in the great atit 
rium surrounded by these children ff 
race that was once outcast and despe 
In all that gathering, my wife’sh 
mine were the only white faces. 4o 
us was every shade and tint of skin, jo 
the pale creaminess of mixed rac’ 
the ebon-black of the pure negro. \t 
as I sat there I had a vision. | 


In the Span of a Life 


It was a vision that took me bazclle 
than the span of one man’s life. sa 
a race mired in the ignorance, sutts 
tion and degradation of an abject e 
dom; a race whose members were at 
logued among the goods and chatts 
their owners and exploiters, subje 
sale and barter, driven, beaten, deas 
and brutalized and, yes, butchered ft 
like cattle, without wills, without al 
tions, without impulses and wo 
either racial or individual  self-reje 


And as I looked over that gatherg 
devout worshipers I marveled gia 
at the tremendous distance this racjh 
traveled in so short a space of im 
Here was dignity and poise and aval 
devotion. How far away seemed hd 
dark days of slavish ignominy. As‘ s 
there I seemed to see in the shado 
the pillared baptistry the shadowy of 
of a tall, stooped, gaunt and bird 
man, whose eyes and lips smiled te 
der benediction upon the dusky fac | 
fore him. Perhaps others saw himhe 
too. Perhaps down in their heart th 
were conscious of his presence id 
was my fancy to believe that uponho 
many lips that fluttered in silent @y 
there lay a name, a name for whic th 
gave God thanks that they might P& 
—Abraham Lincoln. 19 


wm 
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I shall not dwell upon the servi ” 
was as it might have been in anyith 
large Baptist church. The pulpi™ 
occupied by a visiting minister, 1 
D. Bushell of New York, who ¢* 
calmly reasoned discourse, eloquen\ © 
pressed and convincingly delivered 
music was excellent. Two choits } 


j 
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ng. One was in the front of the 
icy, the other in the regular choir 
yehind the pulpit where at the organ 
Yivet’s famous blind musician, Prof. 
#4. Johnston, who has directed the 
th music for the past eighteen years. 


I said, Olivet’s history has been one 
sady progress, and there has, been no 
in its career when its leaders have 
been animated by some vision of 
ger service to their race and man- 
, generally, for they draw no lines 
lce or creed. 
Three Noble Dreams 

‘present Olivet cherishes three noble 
Jas. One is to build or acquire a hos- 
~in the heart of its field of work. 
(second is to build and operate a 
jag school for social service work- 
‘nd teachers, and the third is to 
ta club for girls wherein those with- 
Jamily or kin in the city may find 
13. This dream is of a building with 
41g accommodations, parlors, res- 
fit, gymnasium and swimming pool 
ifact every facility for social and 
tional enjoyment. 


ysady the church has accomplished a 
e work in looking after girls and 
women newly arrived in the dis- 
{ These are watched for and suit- 
1laces to live found for them, where- 
ty will find safety from the mani- 
Jitfalls that lurk in the city. In- 
ithe church now has a building in 
( they may be given temporary shel- 
1t it is characteristic of the spirit 
\mimates the congregation that it 
) satished with the work that has 
ilone. 


} 


Jny conversation with Rev. Joseph 
Janhan, one of the three assistant 
(3, I learned, I think, the secret of 
(S$ growth and success. It is worth 
vig, for, it must be remembered, 
{ operates a church plant valued at 
0, with an annual budget of $80,- 
which, by the way, $20,000 goes 


\side causes. 


i secret lies in the fact that more 
}0 per cent of the congregation is 
(7 engaged in church work. Thus 
(has an organized army of 6000 
I-e zealous and enthusiastic work- 
| 0se minds and hearts are tuned to 
tought that service to humanity is 
ft law of God. 


the organization of these 6000 full 
i's given to Dr. Williams, the pas- 
\0se gift for inspiring loyalty and 
cooperation in the work of the 
© amounts to genius. They are 
into 18 major groups, called cir- 
Zach of these is chairmanned by 
Wald,” and these heralds, together 
le deacons, form the advisory gov- 
| body—a sort of cabinet, which 
‘weekly, presided over by the pas- 
't these meetings the thousand and 
yoblems of church policy are 
11 out. 

Ncircles are again subdivided into 
! 8roups, each with its intimate 
We activity, but with each func- 
‘in close harmony with the oth- 


} the work of the church is trans- 


acted through the circles, and it is to 
them that the treasurer looks for the bulk 
of his finances. I have before me a copy 
of the church weekly containing a list of 
acknowledgments of amounts received. 
Among them I find such items as these: 
Olivet circle, $287: Pastor’s Aid circle, 
$514; Queen Esther circle, $715; Wide 
Awake circle, $205: Galilee circle, $287. 


Space forbids detailed mention of all 
the religious and secular activities that 
keep the church open seven days a week. 
But to show how completely the church 
plant is kept at work I May mention 
that on Sundays services begin at 6.30 
a.m, and continue until well into the 
evening. This 6.30 a.m. service, called 
the sunrise prayer meeting, is a survival 
of the grim days of slavery when the 
negroes, denied religious gatherings, 
would slip out to meet and pray: in the 
early mornings while their masters still 
slept. 


_ Three regular Sunday morning sery- 
ices are conducted simultaneously to care 
for the enormous congregation, besides a 
regular service for children, of which 
there are 1800 on the Sunday-school rec- 
ords. 


On the social service side one of the 
most important institutions is the free 
clinic which occupies a building near by, 
and the emergency ward in the church 
for use on Sundays. Both these are 
fully equipped in the most modern fash- 
ion, and the clinic is staffed by a band 
of trained nurses and three physicians, 
one of whom is always in attendance. 
All are, of course, negroes. Here med- 
ical attention is given free to the less 
prosperous of the community, minor op- 
erations performed and advice given on 
health matters. The supplying of pure 
milk and the care of undernourished 
children is also a big part of this work. 
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Five mornings every week more than 
500 children attend kindergarten in the 
church. These are transported to and 
trom their homes by means of a large 


motor bus. The class is in charge of 
teachers thoroughly trained in the most 
modern of kindergarten methods. Pure 
milk is served at the lunch hour, and 
special care is taken to see that each 
child receives nourishing food jin its 
home. 


In a street near by, Olivet also main- 
tains a day nursery where mothers 
forced to go out to work may leave 
their little ones. As an adjunct to this, 
mothers’ training classes are held in 
which instruction is given to mothers and 
prospective mothers for the care of both 
themselves and their babies, as well as in 
the general business of home-making. 


A Free Employment Bureau 


Another important branch of Olivet’s 
work is the free employment. bureau. 
This has already put to rout many of 
the unscrupulous agents whose sole aim 
was to prey upon their fellows through 
the fee and graft system. This bureau 
takes the utmost care in suiting the ap- 
plicant to the job and many employers 
have come to recognize its responsibility 
and efficiency and look to it for negro 
labor to the exclusion of all other sources. 


An effort. is also being made to cul- 
tivate a wholesome taste for good read- 
ing in the district. To this end a branch 
of the Chicago public library has been 
housed in the church, and the records 
show that it is largely patronized by both 
children and adults. 


In addition to these special social serv- 
ice activities the church holds a vast 
number of group meetings, religious and 
secular. It has its boy scouts, its base- 
ball teams and other athletic bodies, that 
use the gymnasium and participate in the 
regular city league contests; its branch 
ofthe BlYY: P: “Uz ‘its missionary bands 
(Olivet supports three missionaries, Rev. 
R. M. Sissusa, his wife and his son, in 
Grand Basso, Africa), a temperance 
league, a literary society and five choirs. 


An interesting sidelight upon the inti- 
mate family spirit that animates the con- 
gregation lies in the preparations for the 
sacrament of communion. All the wine 
used on these solemn occasions is made 
by the women of the church Several 
truck loads of grapes are purchased and 
the unfermented wine is made and bot- 
tled on the premises. The bread is made 
as a labor of love by “Sister” Charity 
Fisher, widow of the late Dr. Fisher, a 
former pastor of the church. 


As I close this sketch I want to ask 
the reader to look back with me on my 
vision of which I told, and as this is laid 
aside, to think of the negro as he was 
little more than fifty years ago, and then 
to think of Olivet Baptist congregation, 
with its vast organization for the salva- 
tion of souls, and the uplift of mankind, 
sanely administered, lovingly supported, 
loyally active in the kingdom of our 
Lord. 


a 
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The Psychology of Conversion 


' happened in the fall of 1915 in the 

small town of Sturgeon, Mo. His name 
was Mat Hicks and he was known as 
the profanest man in the town and the 
prize drunkard. A few weeks before he 
had been locked up in the town jail for 
the protection of his wife and children, 
for while drunk he had been found beat- 
ing his wife. He was forty-eight years 
old. It was the second time he had 
gone to a preaching service in ten years, 
excepting now and then to a funeral. 
What prompted him to go to church 
these times? There is a touch of divine 
pathos in that intimate piece of informa- 
tion. This rough man with so stern and 
uninviting an appearance and with such 
a loud, rasping voice, whose outward 
appearance would lead one to infer that 
his finer sensibilities had been smothered 
andi strangled, was at heart fatherly and 
wanted his children to attain to the best. 
It was a spark of nobility of soul which 
when properly quickened inflamed his 
whole being with the desire and purpose 
to become a better father. His boy, six 
years old, was sitting on his knee; with 
childlike curiosity he asked his father 
what happens to people when they die, 
and how he might make sure of gaining 
admittance into heaven. The father 
tried to answer these questions to his 
son’s satisfaction. But in answering 
them he became conscious that he was 
not setting the proper example before 
his family and that he was a hindlrance 
to their getting to heaven—he realized 
with tremendous forcefulness that he 
was not the right kind of father and 
husband. 


God’s Power 


It was this serious thinking about his 
sinfulness and unworthiness that im- 
pelled him to go to church. The second 
time he came out I noticed that he lis- 
tened with exceptional attentiveness; and 
after the benediction he seemed to hesi- 
tate about leaving the church. After I 
had shaken hands with him and noticed 
that he seemed responsive, I asked him 
whether he would mind if I walked part 
home with him. He seemed 
pleased. On the way home I earnestly 
urged him to become a Christian. Then 
he told me with deep anxiety that when 
he was a young man he had tried to be- 
come a Ghristian but had never experi- 
enced any change andi that he doubted 
whether he could ever be saved. I as- 
sured him that if he would determine 
to do God’s will and ask God to forgive 
and save him I knew he could be saved 
there and then; I asked him if he was 
willing to do that. He said he was. A 
cold November wind was blowing, and 
when I suggested that we pray, he pro- 
posed that we do so in the house. We 
stepped in. The wife and children were 
all in bed. There were no rugs on the 
floor, there was no fire, and the chairs 
and other furniture were so dilapidated 
they would scarcely hold together. I ex- 
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plained to the wife, who was a Christian, 
my purpose in being there. We knelt 
beside a chair for prayer. I prayed and 
then I asked him to pray. That was the 
most thrilling prayer I have ever heard. 
It was as sincere and genuine as God’s 
sunlight. With his whole body heaving 
with great sobs and with deep solemn 
pathos in his voice, he asked God) to 
make him a better father and a better 
husband and he promised God that if he 
would save him he would do all he pos- 
sibly could to please him. With his 
whole body quivering and his face aglow 
he arose, seized my hand and announced 
with all the delight his voice could con- 
vey, “Brother, I’ve got it,” meaning that 
the experience of salvation or conversion 
which he had once sought was now his 
actual and conscious possession. Being 
a young minister who had witnessed but 
few conversions, I too was thoroughly 
happy. I stayed there for an hour long- 
er listening to that man relate reminis- 
cently how his mother had been grieved 
over his waywardness; how on this occa- 
sion he felt inclined to turn; how on that 
he had again resisted the tide of influ- 
ences that prompted him to become a 
Christian. 

On my next preaching trip to that 
place three weeks later, I called to see 
him. Then he told me with triumph and 
deep joy how even though he worked 
on the railroad with section hands who 
were all rough and unconverted men and 
who joked him for claiming conversion, 
that for the first time in years he had 
kept from cursing and| that he was no 
longer bothered with the appetite for 
drink. He made this meaningful re- 
mark, “The happiest three weeks of my 
life have been the last three weeks.” 
It was hard for his town’s-men to be- 
lieve that such a brutal and coarsened 
sinner could be genuinely converted. 
But his consistent and aggressive Chris- 
tian living gradually convinced even the 
most skeptical. The last time I saw him 
he told me with joy how he had helped 
two hardened sinners to trust Christ. 
The realization that I helped that man 
find Christ and peace when he seemed 
so far away from those transcendent 


Storm-Tossed 
By FLorIE CLERE 


Oe ee upon a darken- 

ing sea 

IT hear the. wind’s low moan; 

But, Lord, I put my trust in thee 

For I am all alone. 

The clouds are thick above my head 

I raise my eyes to thee 

And lo, I see a patch of blue 

That from the darkest clouds 
shines through; 

And so I know a brighter day 

Will come for those who faithful 
stay 

And ever look to thee. 
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blessings is one ot the brighte| 
most delightful remembrances I pj 

William James has defined com 
as “the process, gradual or sudd), 
which a self hitherto divided, an), 
sciously wrong, inferior and ur 
becomes unified and consciously}; 
superior and happy in consequences 
firmer hold upon religious rezt 
The word in its Latin derivation h 
turning, ie., turning from one ste 
thing to another. In its broads 
there are numerous conversions ite 
man’s life, especially in the lif, 
man of character. But in Christivii 
means to turn from living in sin id 
self to living in righteousness ad 
God and others. It deals only wh 
human side of regeneration. Thie 
be almost as many types of cony's 
as there are conversions. The fcn 
experience takes depends largely n 
temperament of the individual. fe 
of an intellectual type usually y 
quiet, deliberate conversion whillt 


: ‘ } 
of an emotional type have the ojo 


From a psychological basis comr 
begins in the subconsciousness. |S 
thought entering the mind startsi 
sociation of thoughts which brig 
gether past experiences or train 
ideals that produce as James s/s 
sense of uneasiness.” How amoi 
then that the mind from earlies|c 
hood be stored with such ide 
memories as some day will be thjt 
ures that will be brought out tcen 
the whole personality. 


Some Literal Meanings | 

As a teacher of Greek it hi] 
illuminating information to me) 
cover from independent researie 
Xenophon and in the Septuagit 
pistis (faith) had as a regular (@ 
in those writings the idea of loyiy 
faithfulness. More than half of (2) 
in the Septuagint it has that mat 
and it means that twice in Xerph 
Anabasis. As confirmation of t§ 
translated rightly in Titus 2:10 “)t 
loining, but showing all good Tel 
And it is also properly translater fé 
fulness” in Gal. 5:22. The reasot # 
tion this is to emphasize the ff 
to exercise faith toward God, wit 
takes the meaning of the Greek i 
to consideration, means not onljto 
lieve in him and to trust him buils 
be faithful to him, which implie) 
ence from the viewpoint of dybe 
and voluntary submission. The }P 
of pistis is apistia which is _tnsl 
even in the New Testament, (0 
ence at times. Another sideligh?® 
interesting phase of conversior!s 
meaning of the word apeitheo ‘ 
the revised version in John ise 
properly translated “disobey ’— 
wrath of God abides on those 7 
obey him.” From my studies of } 
Septuagint, classical Greek, thepal 
and the New Testament it mea a 
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{to disobey.” Then the word akou 
jin the same direction that pistis 
/ One of its regular meanings as 
ls “to hear’ is “to heed” or “to 
, Thus we can translate, “He that 
Jh my words and believeth on him 
}nt me hath eternal life,” or “My 
Jheed (or obey) my voice and they 
| me.” 

7 Of the most practical suggestions 
ysychology with reference to con- 
| is the fact that the processes of 
j3ion begin in the subconscious 
j That being true the wise and 
jatic thing to do is to make such 
jeal either in private or public as 
‘Ml forth out of the subconscious 
e conscious such associations of 
i: as will create enough emotional 
ls to prompt the will to act favor- 
'n the suggestion to become a 
jin. One of the most effective ap- 
as always been to call up the 
3 sacred memories concerning 
i and her ideals for her child. 


That helps a man to realize his sinful- 
ness as he contrasts himself with his 
mother and her faith in and devotion to 
God. 

Another effective way is to point out 
to people the values of life they are 
denying themselves in not being. Chris- 
tians. Such practical benefits as peace, 
hope, assurance that one has God’s for- 
giveness and dlivine favor, as well as 
having an eternal home in the Utopia of 
eternity, are gleams of light that pene- 
trate many sordid and beclouded souls 
and point out the way to greater peace 
and satisfaction. Along this line Jee: 
Snowden in, “The Psychology of Con- 
version” has forcibly stated this fact: 
“The way to move the will to obedience 
is to stir up the appropriate feelings, 
and the way to stir the feelings is to 
create and intensify the proper thought, 
and the way to create the thought is to 
present some efficient object that oper- 
ates by the expulsive power of a new 
interest.” 


Get the Like for Protestants 


— Encyclopedia would 
unly look good to Protestants, 
( a work was ready to take its 
in public library shelves along- 
impressive Jewish and Catholic 
joedias. Few, indeed, are the 
i libraries now left unsupplied with 
yinty-four stately volumes of those 
wtks; where public funds are not 
Je to purchase the books, the 
its of both these aggressive faiths 
1k with private donations to sup- 
Im. Why should not American 
jintism’ enjoy the pride of an 
ant production? Were this the 
(isideration, there would be, we 
jnot, an effective support from 
( the country for the project now 
jnder notably representative aus- 
| create just such a monument of 
1 learning in the Protestant name. 
jnere are a host of other con- 
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siderations still more cogent: the repre- 
sentative significance of the work in pub- 
lic libraries would be great—much 
greater its practical value in the private 
libraries of both ministers and laymen. 
Current knowledge of the sources from 
which and the channels through which 
the dominating religious forces of this 
nation have come down to the present 
generation is lamentably meager. Ob- 
viously the characteristic complexion of 
religion in the United States is derived 
from the evangelical denominations. But 
what the different denominations have 
contributed to that great national effect, 
who their most dynamic leaders have 
been, what achievements they have sep- 
arately and jointly recorded, and such 
like matters, are themes of comprehensive 
ignorance in both clerical and leis the 
cles of the characteristic Protestant bod- 
ies. Self-evidently there would reside 
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an active force enhancing mutual Chris- 
tian regard in twelve volumes which told 
harmoniously the details of all this de- 
velopment. Here again is more than 
sufficient reason, apart from every other 
thought for resolving that so excellent 
a proposal must be followed through 
to realization. 

It will be appreciated, however, by any 
person familiar with the publishing busi- 
ness that a production of this char- 
acter cannot come into being on a pure- 
ly commercial basis. Certainly the Cath- 
olic and Jewish works would never have 
appeared if left to unaided efforts of the 
book trade. Instead the powerful sup- 
port of the highest dignitaries in those 
two fellowships had to be enlisted in 
order to obtain sufficient financial guar- 
antees from able laymen. A similar 
foundation must be built under this 
Protestant endeavor. And fortunately the 
enlistment of lay interest was auspicious- 
ly begun when about a year ago the 
undertaking took a moving hold on the 
imagination of a distinguished Baptist, 
who lately gave his native state of Maine 
admirable service in the chair of gover- 
nor. Within this year Hon. Carl E. 
Milliken has brought the project out of 
nebulous possibility to the doorway of 
accomplishment. His plan is to ask the 
leading denominations to underwrite a 
volume apiece of the completed work 
with the understanding that an agreed 
number of sets will be placed in libraries 
designated by each group of under- 
writers 

The United Lutheran church has the 
honor of enrolling the first company of 
such guarantors, and the first volume 
will accordingly be dedicated to that 
denomination. Other denominations must 
follow quickly; the Continent would like 
to see Presbyterians second. Under 
such conditions the beginning of the 
labor of compilation, which is to be 
done by a committee of eminent theo- 
logical scholars, representing famous 
seminaries and divinity schools, is fore- 
seen for early in 1925—Editorial in the 
Continent. 
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_ Lead Thou me on. 
| the calm depths of the great 
1éstic white pines, 


(Lead Thou me on. 


) r the trails strewn with the pine needles of many sea- 
‘§, Where tiny shy creatures of the forests scurry back 
t forth upon their daily and nightly hunt for food; to 


quiet and peaceful repose of the forest dweller, who 
“WS no worry of worldly strife or commercial lust. 


) Lead Thou me on. 


the hilltop overlooking the cool blue waters of the 
it lake, where to the westward, at the end of day, the 
Sets in regal splendor of colors, rich and deep in tones 


ye only the north can create 


north country, with its 
its crystal lakes and 
tams; to the shady nook near the moss-grown spring 
ihe side of the hill, which beckons to a tired soul. 


The Call of Nature 


By DorotTHY HANFORD WoopWARD 


Lead Thou me on. 
To days spent in the great out of doors with nature the 
mighty healer and teacher, so that at the end of the vaca- 
tion journey, when I must need return to the turmoil of 
city life, the crash and roar of the inventions of mankind, 
and the smallness and pettiness of human conflict, that I 
may be able to meet all situations with a calm spirit and 


its rippling 


a rested mind. 


daily work. 


And if by chance, through the grilling work of every- 
day life, I lose that calm and strength gained from the 
beauties of nature, then may I close my eyes, if but for a 
moment, and be led on again in memory to the quiet and 
majesty of the far north country; that I may regain that 
calm repose of mind and beauty of spirit. to carry on my 
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Who’s Who on the Board of Missionary Cooperatioi 


RAY L. HUDSON J. 


M*: RAY L. HUDSON, of Philadel- 


phia, is president of the Philadel- 
phia Baptist City Mission society, a po- 
sition which he has held for the past 
thirteen. years. He is vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Baptist Social union, a 
member of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, of the adminis- 
trative committee and the representa- 
tive of the Pennsylvania Baptist General 
Convention on the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. At the age of fifteen Mr. 
Hudson was baptized into fellowship at 
the Parsons (Kans.) Baptist church. Mr. 
Hudson’s official connections with de- 
nominational work have extended to his 
appointment as superintendent of the 
Tioga Baptist Sunday school of Phila- 
delphia for twenty years, president of 
Philadelphia Baptist Sunday-school Su- 
perintendents association, moderator of 
the Philadelphia Baptist association and 
president of the Pennsylvania Baptist 
General convention. He is now a trus- 
tee of the Tiogo Baptist church. 


EV. JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT 


of Rochester, 'N. Y., professor at 
Rochester Theological seminary is also 
president of the Baptist Missionary Con- 
vention of the state of New York which 
convention he represents on the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation. Dr. Vichert 
was formerly pastor of Calvary church, 
Victoria,» B., Cs First. ‘church; - Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; First church, Providence, 
R. I.; and for seven years dean of Col- 
gate Theological seminary. He is a na- 
tive of Gobles, Ontario, Canada, and was 
educated at McMaster University, 


F. VICHERT 


Toronto, and the University of Chicago. 
i RS. F. M. NEWCOMB, of Philadel- 
phia, comes of a Baptist missionary 
family. She was engaged in local church 
work of the Fifth church of Philadelphia, 
until advanced to the position of sec- 
retary in the Philadelphia association, 
followed by her becoming a member of 
the Pennsylvania board and shortly after 
by her election to the Atlantic district 
board. Finally she was elected foreign 
administrative vice-president of the At- 
Jantic district, which office she held un- 
til her resignation in 1922. Mrs. New- 
comb is still a prominent member of 
the Philadelphia association and district 
boards, even though she is not officially 
connected with any special organization. 
She is a member-at-large of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation. 
M® ALTON D. MILLER, treasurer 
of the Boston Baptist Bethel City 
Mission society, is a native of Massa- 
chusetts, his father and mother having 
been members ‘of Winter Hill Baptist 
church since 1886. Mr. Miller has al- 
ways been active in denominational work 
there. One of this first positions was 
that of deacon in the First Baptist church 
of Boston, and he later became treasur- 
er of the First Baptist society in that 
city. Mr. Miller received his A.B., A.M., 
and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard. He 
also studied at the University of Turin, 
Italy. He held the position of mathe- 
matics instructor at the University of 
Michigan for four years and at Harvard 
for one year. In the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation, Mr. Miller represents 
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MRS. JOHN NUVEEN 


MRS. F. M. NEWCOMB 


SMITH G. YOUNG 
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ALTON IL, MILLER! 


the Boston Baptist City Mission Scie 

EV. HENRY RILEY BEST ib 

tor of the First church, Fargo, |, 
and represents the North Dakotalt 
Convention on the Board of Missn 
Cooperation. After finishing his» 
at Baylor University, Dr. Best wajs 
as a missionary pastor to Chickas} 
dian Territory, now Oklahoma, F- 
held pastorates consecutively it] 
vada, Mo., Winfield, Kans., Siouxta 
S. D. and Des Moines, lowa. D:B 
has been a member of the home nijs 
board, executive committee of the. DE 
ern Convention, young people’s c¢ 
mission, board of promotion and vi 
denominational committees. A nave 
Pineville, Mo., Dr. Best comesot 
family that was identified with the pt 
ern Convention, and consisted of <it 
ber of ministers, two of his unclespe 


‘preachers for nearly fifty years. 


MB: JOHN NUVEEN of Cha 
who represents the Woman’s[o 
Mission Society on the Board of Msi 
ary Cooperation, is a sister of Mr‘H 
bert E. Goodman, president ¢_ 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society ‘ 

is also a sister of Ida S. Nuveery 
was president of the Woman’s fo 
Mission Society at the time of hele 
in 1910. Formerly Mrs. Nuveen he 
office of treasurer in the Woman’slo 
Mission Society, later being adin 
to the position of president, and he 
now second vice-president. She ish 
man of the training school comit 
of the Baptist Missionary Tim 
(Continued on page 1014.) | 
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BOUT this faculty for singing 
}there is something which is 
illy mysterious; jand what is 
Wterious is divine. As our Lord 
about the birth of a soul, so 
“may say about the birth of a 
it: “The wind bloweth where 
jisteth, and thou hearest the 
id thereof, but canst not tell 
Ince it cometh or whither it 
h.” We often sing, we know 
jwhy. It is the inevitable out- 
jing of some deep well of liv- 
water. It may be that that 
jiness and tragic peace which 
ends upon our spirit under the 
fence of great music bears wit- 
‘to the final source of all human 
lew It may be that we are 
ly because at such a moment 
sre being born without resist- 
(Ona great river, the very river 
ih the Bible calls the river of 
¢ And it may be, following 
dlidea, that all the sound of 
vig and unhappiness which we 
¢.ware of in the life of reason 
(ebate and controversy is prop- 
to be compared to the noise 
(umult and the hissing which 
er makes when it descends 
) its uplifted source, diving 
irds the sea, making its way 
¢ jagged stones and fallen 
(iand under beetling precipices. 
{I like to think that that is the 
meaning of it all. There is a 
and when we sing we are 
¢ upon the breast of it. The 
ljent contradictions of the rea- 
ihe hard shocks of experience. 
/he noise and unhappiness of 
Ver falling from its exalted 
4 down to the sea, compelled 
id its way through the wreck 
Win of some earlier world. 
The Minor Key 
}) Once more, it is all very 
{rious and very sacred. We 
fWhen we are happy, and we 
fvhen we are not happy. And 
ih, when we are unhappy, we 
jt to sing in a minor key, still, 
We always held that music in 
fOr key is a substantial and 
st€ music, a music which con- 
) that life has a sharp and 
# tooth, but which is so 
Waly aware of something be- 
Hand deeper than human ex- 
hee, that, though we can no 


By JOHN-A. HUTTON 
longer sing gaily, nevertheless we 
sing. 

It is a good thing to sing when 
we are happy; to honor with a 
song the guest who has arrived. 
For we prolong any high experi- 
ence by celebrating it. But it ‘is 
good also to sing even when we 
are not disposed to sing. For it 
sometimes most wonderfully hap- 
pens that, beginning to sing with a 
heavy heart, we have not proceeded 
far when, behold, our heart has be- 
come light! 

It was a charge which Isaiah 
made against even the good peo- 
ple of his day that no one of them 
was “stirring himself up to lay hold 
on God.” We are guilty of the 
Same sin when we assent to our 
own gloom, and refuse to put into 
operation God’s great contrivance, 
by which, as when we sing, we 
knock at the door of heaven. 

Like every great gift of God 
this great gift can be used, and it 
can be abused. It mav be per- 
verted into an instrument whereby 
to inflame man’s elementary nature, 
so that for the time being he re- 
verts to the moral taste of primi- 
tive man—or rather not of primi- 
tive man, but of man highly civil- 
ized and complex, set free for the 
time being from the safeguards of 
reason and experience. But music 
in the long run protests against 
this abuse of itself; so that, when 
prostituted for more than a time, 
it withdraws its very quality and 
ceases even to be music. 

Building to Music 

But all our gifts are heightened 
when they are consecrated, when 
they are used to express us at our 
highest and to sustain us for more 
than the passing moment on some 
high level to which the voice of 
the Spirit has called us. There is 
an old story of a city which was 
built to music. Any city that was 
ever truly built was built to music, 
to some great idea of what man 
may be in the thought of God. For 
our singing at its best is a protest 
against things as they are in the 
name of things which may one day 
come to pass. In singing we keep 
a window clean or open that looks 
out to the east. In singing we 


The Soul of Song Is the Song of the Soul 


Teaching and admonishing one another with psalms and hy 
spiritual songs, singing with gtace in your hearts unto God.—Col. 3:16 


mns and 


keep in repaira highway to the city 
of God. 

In the Old Testament there is 4 
psalm which tells us that when the 
children of Israel were captive in 
Babylon, the men _ of Babylon 
mocked them, saying, “Sing us one 
of the songs of Zion.” And one 
of those captives, recalling the ex- 
perience, cries, “How shall we sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 
But they learned to sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land. For witb- 
out doubt the deepest psalms in the 
Word of God are just the out- 
pourings of the souls of those faith- 
ful men who. were meanwhile far 
from home. 

For this, finally, is the very mean- 
ing of singing; it is a kind of home- 
coming of the human soul. There- 
fore its very function is here on 
earth, in the midst of contrary 
things, in the midst of mocking 
voices. Where does a song sound 
more sweetly than in an unlikely 
place? Where does our own ac= 
cent or tongue sound more won- 
derfully than in a strange city? 
And so singing is the contrivance 
of the soul to keep us faithful until 
the day break. 

The Universal Language 

Our Lord, who knew everything, 
knew this also. We read that on 
the last nicht, the night in which 
he was betrayed, when death as he 
knew awaited him on the morrow, 
and when loneliness and persecu- 
tion and the loss of friends awaited 
those eleven simple men who sat 
at meat with him, it was he who. 
ere they separated, never to meet 

again as formerly in this world. 
said “Let us sing”: and together 
they sang. 

There once again is the final 
dignity and resource of the human 
soul. When we can no longer speak 
because we are past speaking, and 
when we can no longer think for 
thinking only adds to our con- 
fusion, we can sing. “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust him.” In 
its last and deepest ideal, that is 
singing: the casting of ourselves 
upon the breast of the unseen; and, 
in the ‘lucidity and warmth of our 
souls there and then, daring to call 
that Unseen, God and our Father! 
—The Christian World. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Out of Sorts 


INAH was having a day off. And 
what could be a more perfect com- 
bination than five dollars plus a day off? 
Early in the morning she had started 
from home at the very same hour as 
usual, ‘but instead of turning to the left 
down the street that led to the Perfec- 
tion Laundry company, she turned to 
the right down the street that would 
bring one eventually to the Golden Hour 
Amusement park. She debated several 
minutes whether she should spend any 
of that precious money for carfare in 
order to reach the park sooner; after- 
wards she was very glad that she had 
not squandered five cents so foolishly 
for—as it was—she reached the grounds 
two hours before the gate attendant ar- 
rived. 

When the gatekeeper finally arrived, 
Dinah paid her admission and hurried 
straight for the Ferris wheel. 

“Reckon I can get the mostest excite- 
ment out of that!” she chuckled to her- 
self, and it must be admitted that when 
the wheel began circling up into the 
air Dinah gave a startled gasp and won- 
dered whether she would ever live to 
enjoy the rest of the five dollars! But 
when she was safely down on the earth 
once more, she knew that she would 
never be contented until she had ex- 
perienced that horribly delicious sensa- 
tion again, of sailing up to strike the 
clouds and sinking down, down, down 
to be smashed. to pieces on the ground. 
But twice was not nearly enough; neither 
wias three times, nor four times, nor five. 
In fact, the attendant really lost track 
of the number of complete revolutions 
Dinah had enjoyed, when Miss Sloan ar- 
rived on the scene with the Darby twins. 
They, poor children, had never been any- 
where or seen anything, and the Golden 
Hour Amusement park was exactly and 
precisely and entirely what they wanted! 

While they were scampering here and 
there, the attendant came up to Miss 
Sloan and said: “Lady, do you see that 
colored girl on the Ferris Wheel? Well, 
I’m terriby .worried about her, mum, for 
she don’t do nothing but go round and 
round and round. Like a squirrel in a 
cage, mum. Guess she’s had about four 
dollars’ worth of trips already, and don’t 
look like she’s meanin’ to stop even yet. 
Wonder if you could just speak to her 
kindly? Think I’ve seen you here be- 
fore with slum kids—so I figured out you 
was one of them social workers; bet 
you’ve got the proper words in your 
mouth this very minute for dealin’ with 
such as her.” 

Miss Sloan feared in her heart that 
she did not have quite the proper words 
for such a delicate occasion, but never- 
theless when the Ferris wheel circled the 
spellbound Dinah earthward once more, 
Miss Sloan got in to sit beside her. 


“You’re such an expert by this time 
that I thought maybe you wouldn’t min¢ 
if I sat beside you!” she laughed, in her 
friendly way, “you see, it’s my first ride 
in one of these things, and I’m a bit 
nervous.” 

Dinah beamed: “That’s the way I am 
yet, but I te‘l you what—when you're 
scaredest, just let out a perfectly whop- 
ping yell and you'll be surprised how 
rested up it makes you inside. Why, 
lady, I been tired out for nearly four 
years now, tired of shuntin’ soiled collars 
down one chute and soiled shirts down 
another, but I declare to goodness if this 
loopin’ up in the air hasn’t rested me 
something wonderful. Kind of unwinded 
the tired, that’s what it’s done. Why I’m 
made over—jess yellin’ and lettin’ the 
tired come out of me!” 

Miss Sloan reached over and took the 
slender black hand in her hand. “Let 
me hang on to you,” she begged; and 
Dinah had that magic sense of protec- 
tiveness in squeezing this unknown lady’s 
white hand, and saying: “Hang on as 
tight as you’ve a mind to!” As the great 
wheel soared up and up and up, Dinah’s 
scream was all that she had said it would 
be; and when the downward swoop 
seemed to be hurling them both into 
space Miss Sloan shut her eyes in a real 
panic, but Dinah called comfortingly: 
“Ain’t it scarey? But say, you come 
down so easy that it’s like soap.” 

Miss Sloan smiled gently: “Thank 
you! But once around will be enough 
for me. You see, I have the Darby twins 
to amuse; I’m wondering if you couldn’t 
come and help me. They’re dear little 
colored children who have never been to 
a park in their lives, and you would know 
better than I what to show them.” 

So Dinah spent the rest of her holiday 
playing with the Darby twins, eating with 
the Darby twins, going home with the 
Darby twins. 

“Got any more like Jennie and Ben- 
nie?” she asked enthusiastically that 
evening. 

“Dozens!” laughed Miss Sloan, “our 
Christian center is full of them; why 
couldn’t you come and help us some 
evening? There are girls your age, too, 
and you'll find us almost as thrilling at 
times as a Ferris wheel!” 

That was enough encouragement for 
Dinah, and almost any evening of the 
week you could have found her at that 
negro community house. 

kk Ox 

She was sorting a pile of clothes when 
a little chamois bag came tumbling ont; 
rather a heavy little chamois bag—d1l!, 
drab, yet mysterious. She untied the 
cord at the top and gave a gasp of sheer 
surprise as she emptied the contents on 
the palm of her hand. For there lay a 
marvelous diamond ring set in platinum, 
a matchless diamond wrist-watch. a nin 
of clustered pearls and a necklace of 
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blue stones. 

“Glory be!” gasped Dinah, hai 
ing to believe her eyes. Then qo 
flash she whisked them out of sh 
continued to sort soiled clothes 4 
usual neatness and dispatch. B); 
as if there were two Dinahs th - 
ing. The first Dinah said: “T) 
to wear those jewels. Nobodyja 
find them, so they’re mine for kip 
I’ll be grand like some rich whe 
"Deed I will be!” 

But Dinah number two kneyt 
“Nobody saw you, Dinah Dente? 
God saw you, didn’t he? Gris: 
knows the very white lady tho) 
belong to! ’Deed he does!” h 
Dinah tossed her head: “All th 
dassn’t wear them, I could s\ 
guess they'd fetch a heap of mn 
I could buy me the grandest (lc 

Dinah number two looked Diath 
ber one in the eye very stery 
you or don’t you belong to |I 
Sunday school in this very tov, 
Denton? And please jess reccec 
the Bible tells you plain as ae 
shalt not steal.’” 

Dinah number one stoppe|s 
clothes and took the chamois lg 
manager’s office. “Look whatar 
in the sorting!” she said in a at 
fact way. 

It pleased her that he gave 'g 
surprise as great as her own id 
“Why, there’s several thousar| ¢ 
worth of precious stones in jis 
he said, and looked at Din: | 
whether she realized what she as 
ing back. 

Dinah nodded: “Jess as I fiir 
Reckon that lady will be migly 
to get them back!” 

“Reckon she will,” he said yl 
an admiring glance at this girwi 
honest and straight. And whath 
ager thought, the lady who ad 
lessly hidden her jewels in tl } 
bag also thought. So when Dh 
pay envelope was given her lel 
a reward in it of one hundred dla 
a note from the Perfection Lavar 
pany thanking her for her hon b 
duct and granting her two wef Ht 
vacation with wages, as a toki0 
gratitude. 

Dinah fairly danced to there! 
show Miss Sloan. 

“You won’t be squanderingil 
on Ferris wheels this time, I kw 
Sloan said proudly. a 

“No indeed,” laughed Din) 
been wondering—why couldr + 
one of them summer confer¢é 
where they learn a girl howt 
er? Don’t you guess maybe 10 
leader, Miss Sloan?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” smiled thi 
thusiastically. So, out of st 
a new Dinah, a new leader, 
honor to the negro race. 
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' Chicago Letter 
By C. T. Horman 
Marching to Immanuel’s Ground! 


« November issue of the Chicago 
i) News, which will be off the press 
'w days, finding sober prose in- 
{e, will break forth into a pean of 
ib 

} let your songs abound 

jevery tear be dry, 

¢: marching to Immanuel’s ground 
Le our possessions lie.” 


«he expression is not a figurative 
ain the well known gospel hymn. 
suse for the rejoicing is that 
(ng orders” have been issued to 
xe forces of the Chicago Baptist 
ive Council, the Illinois Baptist 
jOnvention, the B. Y. P. U. of A 
lature department of the North- 
} vention, and Tue Baptist, to oc- 
e offices of the _ Immanuel build- 
2:0 South Michigan Avenue. In 
4 of the friendly invaders the Chi- 
aptist Ministers’ Conference has 
dj) marched and occupied a room 
éonuilding as its permanent head- 
é. A big denominational dinner 
éboree will be held at Immanuel, 
\ which will be the “grand open- 
| 


nnuel church has long challenged 
(iration of the denomination for 
4a manner in which it has held 
f€ a score or more of other 
I; were being driven away by the 
ide of business overflowing what 
12 the city’s finest residential sec- 
‘nd no small part of the credit 
2 Johnston Myers, who has im- 
Lis own indomitable spirit to his 
= And the church has not merely 
(y hung on. It has transformed 
try from that of a family church 
Wof a great center of social help- 
{nd spiritual inspiration to a mul- 
‘people who otherwise would be 
1zlected. (Now it seems that Im- 
SiS entering upon a new day of 
€o the larger interests of the de- 
ion. Immanuel appears to have 
\videntially led in order that there 
an available center for denomi- 
i headquarters in the midst of the 
| usiness life of the great metro- 
itity of the Middle West. The 
in a gale of the old spire which 
been a landmark, suggested to 
{it Immanuel’s splendid ministry 
t end; but the rise of the beau- 
’ Office building, so fitly com- 
| its architecture the ideals of re- 
)d business, indicated a new and 
/€inning. It is the confident ex- 
! of many that the “marching to 
t's ground” of Chicago Baptists 
k movement of the first corps 
my of Baptist interests which 
Really (why not now?) occupy 
stable territory. 


: 


Down Here among the People 


“What and Where is God?” Professor 
Swain asked in the Strange title of his 
little book. We all recall the parish 
priest who climbed the high church 
Steeple that he might be the nearer his 
somewhat remote God in order to get 
an authentic message to toss down on 
the people’s heads twice each Sunday. 
When at last the Lord called him down 
to die, it will be remembered that he 
cried in astonishment: “Where art thou 
Lord?” ‘And the Lord replied: “Down 
here among the people.” 


The churches seem to be realizing 
anew that the opportunity for minister- 
ing to God is to be discovered where 
the people are. In the ritual of dedica- 
tion of the beautiful new church house 
of First Baptist church, concerning 
which the readers of THE Baptist have 
already been informed, one reads: 
Minister — Knowing the value of social 

contacts, of a sense of brotherhood 

that is something more than formal, 
and in memory of Jesus who found 
at feasts and social gatherings an op- 
portunity to proclaim the gospel. 
People—We Dedicate this House as a 
place where we may meet around 
tables in a friendly sort of way, be- 
come acquainted with one another and 
the stranger in our midst and so deep- 
en the bond of brotherhood that we 


Our Mother 


By Anna NeEtson REED 


VERY one loves our mother, 
And how can they help it, 
pray? 
She sits in her chair by the win- 
dow there 
And watches the children play. 
They come with their joys and 
sorrows, 
For they know she will under- 
stand, 
Or they gather flowers through 
the sunny hours, 
To lay in her gentle hand. 


Every one loves our mother, 
And how can they help it, pray? 
The old-time friends, whom she 
greeting sends 
On every Christmas Day; 
The relatives don’t forget her, 
And the neighbors do their part, 
While those who wait on her help- 
less state, 
Have her interest well at heart. 


Every one loves our mother, 
And how can they help it, pray? 
But we, her own, have from child- 
hood grown 
To a greater love alway. 
We grieve for her limitations, 
For the suffering that must be, 
But our hearts rejoice in her 


strength and poise 
And her Christianity. 


may be able to bear one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfill the law of Christ. 


In the last couple of years a great deal 
of money has been spent by the Baptist 
churches of Chicago and vicinity in pro- 
viding more adequate facilities for social 
fellowship and religious education. The 
next church to dedicate a splendidly re- 
modeled plant will be Normal Park. The 
remodeled social and educational build- 
ing provides twenty-four different rooms, 
besides the auditorium for assembly, 
class, recreational, dramatic and office 
use. The new gymnasium is so arranged 
that one end provides a stage, where it 
is expected the dramatic interests of the 
young people will find expression. The 
equipment now provides a separate room 
for each of the seven departments, and 
an individual classroom for each class 
in the intermediate, senior and young 
people’s departments. The vigorous and 
effective leadership of Milton M. Mc- 
Gorrill, who has been pastor for a little 
over a year, is largely responsible for 
this fine achievement. 


Financial Embarrassments 


It seems to be pretty difficult to obey 
the apostolic injunction “Owe no man 
anything,” and still carry on the Lord’s 
work, If our denominational agencies 
declined to borrow from the banks, they 
then would owe missionaries and work- 
ers their salaries. So they are going to 
be in debt anyway. And surely it is 
better to borrow money and pay interest 
for that accommodation than to force 
our workers to bear the burden. The 
writer well remembers experiences in the 
pastorate when he was forced unwilling- 
ly to be banker to his churches without 
receiving interest and at a time when his 
salary was only $600 to $900 per year 
But this borrowing from the bank is bad 
business. Dr. A. E. Peterson, our effi- 
cient Illinois secretary, tells us that 
these borrowings are costing the denom- 
ination $100,000 per year interest. There 
is no telling how much more js lost in 
pledges never paid because thev have 
fallen so far in arrears. The Chicago 
Bantist Executive Council finds itself 
seriously embarrassed as it faces open 
doors of amazing opportunity and in- 
escapable responsibility in the seething 
life of this great city. The most urcent 
need exists to move forward all along 
the line in the work among foreien- 
speaking groups, in Christian social cen- 
ters. and in the rapidly developing new 
residential districts and suburbs. Yet. 
of $22,000 due the council Oct. 15. onlv 
$8.857 had been paid, leavine a balance 
due and unpaid of over $13.000. Tt is. 
of course, a vicious circle—the neonle 
of the churches don’t pay their pledees 
the benevolence treasurers can’t forward 
the money, and the denominational treas- 
uries are depleted. The only remedv. 
of course, is in a spiritual auickenine 
so real as to lead our people to make 
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earnest with the apostolic injunction al- 
quoted, “Owe no man anything.’ 
Atter ail, the debts of our societies are 
the debts of our Baptist church mem- 
bers, and the situation is not one honor- 
ing to God or our Baptist cause. 
The Ministers’ Conference 
Certainly one of the most vital organ- 
izations among the Chicago Baptists is 
the Ministers’ Conference which meets 
every Monday morning in Immanuel 
building, except on those occasions when 
the brethren go out to look over a new 
church building and to test the dining 
facilities of the new plant. In this group 


reauy 


one finds Northerner, Southerner, Cana- 
dian, Czech,, Pole, German—indeed, a 
wide Pepresentation of many of the na- 


tionalities of this cosmopolitan city—as 
well as pastors of large and _ small 
churches, preachers, teachers, secretaries, 
modernists and fundamentalists, all 
bound together in a wonderfully happy 
and fruitful fellowship. Melbourne P. 
Boynton, pastor for twenty-six years of 
the great Woodlawn church, and notable 
for his vigorous and effective leadership 
in all that makes for social redemption 
finer civic life, is the president. 
Kerfoot is the efficient secretary, 
Wilfred Noble, the boyish looking 
Logan Square church, per- 
and persistently collects the 
dollar a year dues from the brethren. 
Ture Baptist enriched our fellowship 
when it brought John Earl to the editor- 
ship and now it again contributes help- 
fully in the person of G. Clifford Cress, 
the new field editor. The programs have 
been of great interest this fall. On one 
of those occasions Dr. Joseph Robbins 
of the Foreign Missionary society, fresh 
from a visit to the foreign field, brought 
a message that thrilled and inspired. In 
view of what God is accomplishing 
abroad, in spite of the feebleness of our 
efforts, one wonders what marvels might 
be accomplished if we only measured up 
to the opportunities of our day. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting series of addresses 
and discussions dealing with religious 
education in the local chuurch and com- 
munity are planned for November. 


Inasmuch 

On Oct. 28 the annual meeting and 
bazaar of the Central Baptist Children’s 
Home was held at Maywood. In this 
beautiful suburb, with Rev. D. H. Mc- 
Gillivray and his good wife as “dad” and 
“mother,” a couple of hundred orphans 
find a happy Christian home. On Nov. 
11 the Baptist Old People’s Home in 
the same suburb held its annual meet- 
ing. The annual sale and bazaar will 
be held in the Immanuel building. Nov 
20-21. One wonders what Fred Agar 
would say about these bazaars. but they 
seem to conserve certain social values 
and certainly aid finances. The German 
and Swedish churches also maintain well 
managed homes in Chicago, in which the 
memory of the Master’s words are cher- 
ished, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these. my brethren. 
ye have done it unto me.” 


Telling the World 


The sixth conference on church pub- 
licity, said to be the biggest thing of 


and a 
A SY 
and 
pastor of 
suasively 


the sort on the American continent, was 
held at the Morrison hotel under the 
auspices of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion on Monday, Oct. 27. The writer 
felt that the conference was hardly u» 
to last year’s standard. The addresses 
and exhibits, however, were exceedingly 
valuable in promoting a dignified and 
worthy publicity policy by the churches. 
Col. R. R. McCormick, managing editor 
of the Chicago Tribune was given a 
rather uncomfortable half hour when he 
was subjected to questioning following 
his address on “Why the Newspaper Is 
and Why it is Objected To.” The rea- 
sons why some of its policies are ob- 
jected to were not brought out by Col. 
McCormick with sufficient clearness for 
some of the brethren, so they undertook 
to help out. The annual meeting of the 
Chicago Church Federation was held at 
the luncheon hour in conjunction with 
the publicity conference. Mrs. Maud Bal- 
lington Booth and our own Northern 
Baptist Convention president, the Hon- 
orable Carl E. Milliken of Maine, were 
the chief speakers. Mr. Milliken’s ad- 
dress on “The Next Step in Interde- 
nominational Cooperation” dealt mainly 
with the American Institute of Christian- 
ity’s project of publishing a Protestant 
religious encyclopedia. To look around 
and see the leading ministers of all 
Protestant denominations fellowshiping 
together and cooperating with hearty 
good will in finding ways for a more 
effective ministration to the religious and 
social needs of the city, was an immense- 
ly heartening experience. The spirit of 
unity, though thank God not of uniform- 
ity, is certainly growing. 


The Schools 


By the time this appears in print, the 
University of Chicago will have laid the 
cornerstone of its new theological build- 
ing. Something will doubtless appear 
elsewhere in these pages concerning that 
event. After having long been housed 
with the mummies in Haskell Oriental 
museum the divinitv school will now have 
a beautiful and adequate building of its 
own. The “city grey” grows and each 
additional building maintains the archi- 
tectural beauty and impressiveness of the 
Quadrangles. The institute for church 
workers, through which the divinitv 
school makes some of its facilities avail- 
able to the church workers of the city. 
opened splendidly on Tuesday. Oct. 28. 
Professor T. G. Soares is giving the 
main lecture course on “How to Enjov 
the ‘Bible.’ Hundreds of church work- 
ers have received inspiration and train- 
ing through this institute in the last half 
dozen years. On the West side at the 
Northern Bantist Seminarv a_ valuable 
contribution of a similar tvne is being 
made through the Chicaon Baptist Tnsti- 
tute, in which the B. Y. P. U. of Chicago 
cooperates. | 

The Social Union 

Rev. A. W. Beaven. of Lake Avente 
church. Rochester. N. Y.. is announced 
as speaker at the fall meeting of the 
Rantist Sacial Tinian to be held Now 
11 at the Hamilten club. The Social 
TInion is a goine affair and does a valn- 
able service in providing opportunity for 
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social acquaintances 
Baptists, together with the privile 
listening to some of the outsta 
speakers of the country. Prospec 
are told, are for a very successful, 
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Northern California Ne 
By C. H. BANCROFT 

The fall campaign is opening in ¢y 
fruitful manner in all our eaten 
| 


evangelistic meetings have already 
held and more baptisms have be| 
ported than in any previous year | 
season. Last spring and the earls 
mer brought an epidemic of resigrj 
of pastors, whom we miss sorel) 
the churches have been successful} 
curing promptly good men to tak't! 
places and almost every church |, 
ciently led at this time. 

Western Washington gained ag 
man when Rev. J. B. Travis lel 
Hanford church last June, but tt 
portant church has already secure | 
R. W. King of Port Angeles, Wai. 
there has been a fair exchange,’ 
Fort Bragg church is rejoicing | 
coming of Rev. N. J. Petersonifj 
Eaton, Colo., and the Healdsburg 1 
has secured Rev. David Doull, oiE 
Nev. The Petaluma church, afters 
greatly revived and strengthenecb 
series of meetings conducted by ly 
V. Willey, state director of evan?! 
has called Rev. W. T. Scott of Okdic 
and he is already hard at work hn 
field. The Santa Rosa church hasta 
Rev. J. F. Blodgett, formerly ste: 
retary of Wyoming, and is lookiy | 
fidently to the future. From Ore)n 
have secured a good man in the et 
of Edgar D. Luther, who has re 
settled in the Woodland churc 

The laymen are organizing fom 
efficient work under the directioro! 
efficient state committee. C. FI 
croft, director of town and countrw 
has been giving much time to theas 
less churches, helping them to secjé 
to prepare for the coming of gol? 
to lead them. He is also workif 
team mate with pastors of our] 
churches helping to adapt the 1 
found fruitful by the larger chu ne 
the more limited resources of then 
organization. The brotherhoodf 
ment has been found as effective 
the rural churches as in the citi 
San Joaquin church, the most 
organized and one of the sma 
our churches, recently organized 
thusiastic brotherhood. Rev. A: 
is the hard working pastor there 
of our churches are utilizing 
men and their automobiles in # 
the neglected communities rot 1 
by gospel team work and the 9} 
tion of Sunday schools. In this? 
Tulare church. Rev. O. D. McClu 
tor, has reached out to Woody 
the Orosi church, under the T 
of Pastor C. A. King, has 
flourishing Sundav school ina 
hall in the neighboring town © 

Dr. C. W. Brinstad, now the § 
point of service for all state sec® 
is marshalling all our forces ™” 
carrying on of our common mi ior 
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Nov. 11-12, in the splendid 
| se of the First Church, Selma, 
! a two-days’ rally of all the 


tof our convention. 


/ at the Tenth Avenue church, 
(a large group of friends gath- 
jdinner to celebrate with Rev. 
| M. Hill the fortieth anniversary 
jination to the ministry and of 
fiage of Mr. and Mrs. Hill. 
fof this period has been spent 
(at of Berkeley Divinity school 
tder his wise leadership has 
vadily in influence and out- 
Wcing the addition of two full- 
Jictors last year and two more 
necessary. The addition of a 
separtment with Miss Blanche 
Sean will bring many additional 
iIdresses in one day for one 
it on a speech-making trip is 
pod record even for a political 
« This is the record made by 
1 A. Smith of the Home Mis- 
jy on his recent visit to the 
sco Bay cities. In two days, 
itary Tingley, he drove 160 
Jecting thirty different pieces 
| the Bay Cities. At the First 
J<land, the San Francisco Bay 
4 gave a dinner in his honor at 
Suests were present. Dr. C. E 
lasided and called on different 
(church groups to stand and 
¢shosen speaker express their 
) the guest of the evenine. 
l-esponded in a brief and tell- 
42 Setting forth some of the 
fages of organization in the 
jion society and giving some 
ssions gained during his re- 
Mexico. 
12 Mei home for Chinese boys 
; oa is a unique work 
ly the San Francisco Bay 


Cities Baptist union. Opened a year 
ago with eight boys, it has reached the 
limit of its Capacity of twenty-five boys 
with fifteen others asking for admission. 
$10,000 is needed for the enlargement 
to double the present capacity. The boys 
themselves are seeking to raise at least 
$1,000 of this amount by a minstrel show 
which they have already given four times. 
Chinese negro minstrels are surely a 


novelty but, for that matter, so is the 
home itself, 


There are many who have worried 
lest the broadcasting of church Services 
would cause a falling off in attendance, 
but the experience of Rey. Geo. Phillips 
of the Tenth avenue church, Oakland, 
long a settled pastor in the Bay district, 
has been quite the opposite. His is one 
of the five churches that take turns 
broadcasting over the General Electric 
Station, KiGO. The result has been 
greatly increased audiences and additions 
to the chuurch. It looks as if he has 
solved the Sunday evening problem by 
this method of publicity. Those who 
have listened in over the radio attracted 
by his message have come to hear him 
personally. Perhaps the radio might not 
Prove such a blessing to all preachers. 
One must be able to deliver the goods. 


Six of our churches in the East Bay 
district including Alameda; Tenth Ave- 
nue, Twenty-third Avenue, Allandale in 
Oakland; Elmhurst and Thousand Oaks 
in Berkeley, have united in a six-months’ 
campaign of church efficiency under the 
direction of Miss Chara E. Barlow, for- 
merly assistant to Dr. Truett of Dallas. 
Tex. Already results are seen in in- 
creased attendance in the various de- 
partments of the churches. One church 
reported 98 per cent present on its home- 
coming day. This is an experiment that 
will be watched with great interest by 
many on the coast. 
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BALL TEAM OF FIRST BAPTIST BOOSTERS, 


INTERMEDIATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Y. M. 


KALAMAZOO. 
BASKET BALL 


WHO WON 
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Pacific Northwest Personals 
By Lronarp W, RILEY 
Idaho 

The Baptists of Boise and vicinity have 
recently enjoyed a visit from Dr. Samuel 
G. Neil of the Bible and field department 
of the Publication society. His subject 
was “The Gospel of Good Cheer.” 

Kev Gr A: Waterhouse, formerly pas- 
tor at Burns, Ore., on Oct. 1 began his 
work as colporter evangelist for Idaho, 
with headquarters at Shoshone. 

Rev. G. W. South of Madera, Calif., 
is expected to begin his work with the 
First church of Nampa on Dec. 1. 

Revo es Mills, state director of 
evangelism, on Oct. 5 closed a four 
weeks’ evangelistic meeting at Notus, as- 


sisted by H. P. Andrews, singer. Broth- 
er Andrews and Evangelist David F. 
Nyegren Opened a community campaign 


at Eagle on Oct. 12. 
Oregon 
The annual church meeting of the First 
church of Medford showed a year of re- 
markable progress. A total of $15,000 
was contributed, the largest contribution 
in the history of the church. Over $1109 


was given to missions. The clerk re- 
ported sixty-three additions to the 
church, twenty-five by baptism. Dur- 


ing the year the new church edifice was 
completed, which gives the Baptists a 
plant valued at over $60,000 and 
which the pastor, Rev. F. R. Leach, 
finding very satisfactory for the various 
needs of the church of today. 

On a recent Sunday evening Dr, 
Thomas J. Villers of the White Temple, 
as a prelude to his sermon, spoke on “A 
Negro’s Vision”—the story of John Jas- 
per, which was interpreted by the male 
quartet in the negro spirituelle, “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

Rev. G. H. Laughlin of Colorado has 
been appointed state evangelist for Ore- 
gon, in addition to Rev. M. G. Bentley. 
This appointment is made possible by the 
Kast Side church becoming responsible 
for his entire salary. This is but another 
evidence of the strength of this organi- 
zation as developed under the vigorous 
leadership of Dr. Walter Benwell Hin- 
son. This sets an example worthy of 
emulation by many other leading 
churches. This church also supports 
Rev. E. S. Burkett as missionary in 
China, besides other workers. 

Rev. W. T. Ford has closed his work 
at Lebanon to accept a call to Redmond. 
—Rev. C. A. Nethery comes from Kent, 
Wash., to the pastorate at Independence, 
succeeding Rev. Harold L. Proppe.— 
Rev. Clarence Hedrick removes from 
Scio to our church at Hillsboro.—Rev. 
C. E. Bryden of Iowa is the new pastor 
at Lebanon.—Rev. W. H. Crofts is sup- 
plying the church at Prineville.—Rev. C. 
F. Mosher has accepted a call to Grants 
Pass, succeeding Rev. C. M. Cline.—Rev. 
M. W. Coates has closed his work with 
the Peninsula church of Portland.—Rey. 
Eugene Howd is supplying at Burns. — 
Rev. Edgar Luther has resigned at 
Springfield to accept the work at Wood- 
land, Califi—Prof. L. S. Shumaker of 
Linfield college is stated supply at Carl- 
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ton, while Dr. William J. Sly is stated 
supply for the Christian church, and Dr. 
M. E. Bollen for the Presbyterian 
church, McMinnville, pending the secur- 
ing of pastors by these churches. 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 
Your Church can use from $50 to 
$500. Any live organization in your 
Church can quickly and easily raise 
it selling Messenger’s 1925 Seript- 
ure Text Calendars. Churches the | 
country over have been doing it for | 
years—so can you. Over 3,000,000 
Calendars sold last year. g —_ 

THIS CHURCH NEEDED MORE 
“Enclosed find draft in payment for Calendars. 
Send me another order blank as I want to order 
some more. Thisis certainly helpfulto a Church 
desiring to raise money.” —Signed V, H., Illinois 
Pian Endorsed by Ministers 
Ministers everywhere endorse our successful plan 23 a 
dignified method of raising money for the C hurch. 
Write nearest Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. Today for plan 
and prices on Messenger’s 1925 Scripture Text Calendars. 
For 12 Years Produced by 
MESSENGER PUBLISHING COVYPANY _ 
814-324 West Superior Street Chicago, Mino’s 


ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


Let us help you on your sermon for next 
Sunday. We specialize in the preparation of 
sermons, inspirational and patriotic lectures 
and addresses. Prepared by outstanding min- 
isters and university professors. All sermons 
and addresses are original. Write for list of 
sermons and lectures now available. 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH BUREAU 
Dep’t. K, P.O. Box 611. Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
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SECTORS CLE ERR IG PE ESET EES ALO ELITE LE ESE RE 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings. Size 5%4x8. 
Postpaid. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 
more. They should be in every 
home. Send 50 cents for 25 art 
subjects or 25 Life of Christ. 
3eautiful 64-page Catalogue 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass 
Box 9 


NEW POCKET EDITION. -For Study Classes, Etc. 


The Christ We Forget 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 
A Popular Edition in handy form for all sorts of study 
and reading. POCKET STYLE, $1.60 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Want Ads 


Cash paid for false teeth, dental gold, 
platinum and discarded jewelry. Hoke 
Smelting & Refining Co., Otsego, Michigan. 


Baptist widow 58, and son, want perma- 
nent work for farmer. Mrs. Fisher, W. 318 
Fourth Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Evangelist William E. Brierley, formerly 
pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, is now booking appointments 
for single church meetings and union cam- 
paigns for the Fall and Winter. Safe and 
sane methods! Years of experience! 
Highly recommended! For references, open 
dates and terms address 3938 North Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has mod- 
ern, quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
with cafe adjacent, and garage on premises. 
Near the White House. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. For folder, free map and guide 
to Washington, address 1912 Gee St. 
Northwest. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


East Washington. 

Many churches of East Washington 
and North Idaho are putting on vigorous 
stewardship campaigns. There will also 
be more schools of missions among these 
churches than in any previous year. The 
Baptist church of Pullman, Rev. W. E. 
Monbeck, pastor, has set the high-water 
mark among churches of the Northern 
Convention for the past three years in 
having each year a larger average atten- 
dance at its school of missions than the 
total church membership. The work of 
this church was featured at the Milwau- 
kee convention. 

The First church, Yakima, Dr. W. E. 
Henry, pastor, began its school of mis- 
sions Oct. 5 with more than 200 regis- 
trations.—In Spokane a training school 
for teachers in schools of missions is be- 
ine conducted under the direction of the 
leading Protestant churches. 

Spokane association met with the 
church at Dover, Idaho, Sept. 30-Oct. 1, 
at which time the church and community 
house were dedicated, Dr. A. H. Bailey. 
superintendent of missions, preaching 
the dedicatory sermon. 

Rev. B. A. Hylton has resigned at El- 
lensbure. He is a graduate of Linfield 
college and of Newton Theological in- 
stitute—Rev. J. M. King is the new pas- 
tor at Dayton.—Rev. E. H. Tetwiler of 
Hamilton, Mont., has been called to 
Sunnyside—Rev. C. H. Edinger has 
closed his work with the First German 
Baptist church, Spokane.—Rev. ‘T. A. 
Leger of Prosser has been called to Se- 
dro Woolley.—Rev. J. H. Dixon closes 
his work at Harrison to take up the work 
at Hillyard on Oct. 1.—Rev. F. A. Hus- 
ton is supply pastor at Lewiston, Idaho. 

Rev. Nicholas Wakeham, pastor at 
Okanogan, gave a chapel address at Lin- 
field college on Oct. 21. Brother Wake- 
ham received his college training in T.on- 
don and his theological training in the 
Moody Bible school and the Chicago Di- 
vinity school. He has also had five vears 
of experience as a missionary in Africa. 

West Washington 

Rev. Robert Bragg of Romney, W. Va, 
is the new pastor at Anacortes.—Rev. G. 
R. Eades of Weston, Ore., is now pastor 
at Sumner.—Rev. J. H. Gervin of Good- 
ing, Idaho, has accepted the pastorate at 
Puyallup.—Rev. G. F. Walker resigns at 
Manette to accept a call to the Kent 
church.—Rev. L. R. Carter comes from 
Safford, Ariz., to the Calvary church, Se- 
attle—Rev. L. C. Davies is the new pas- 
tor at South Tacoma, and Rev. E. N. 
Lindholn of the Second Swedish church, 
Seattle. 

Rev. Stuart Goude is the new pastor 
at Port Angeles, succeeding Rev. R. W. 
King, who recently closed a successful 
and happy pastorate of more than four 
years with this church. Brother King 
erected a parsonage with his own hands 
and led the church is buying new lots 
and building a splendid new building. 
Mr. Goude is a recent graduate of Roch- 
ester Theological seminary, having 
eraduated from Linfield college in 1921. 

Rev. J. B. Taylor, after two years, has 
closed his work with the Calvary church, 
Seattle—Rev. Charles Asplund, after a 
pastorate of more than seven years at 
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the First Swedish church, Tacor! 
removed to California—Rey, | 
Baker, who recently came to our 
at Centralia, has been compelled) 
turn to Canada because of illnes} 
family. 
The First Baptist church of See} 
pects to have a mortgage burni 
Jan. 1. At that time more than} 
of indebtedness will have been pa) 
January, 1919. 
The Puget Sound associational 
ing, which was to have been } 
Shelton Oct. 6-8, was postponeij 
initely because of an epidemic oj 
tile paralysis. | 
N. B. C. for 1925 | 

The Northern Baptist Convent 
hold its next session in Seattle 4 
to July 5, 1925. From time to tir, 
letters will have more to say cote 
this great gathering. 
The following statement fr 
church bulletin iof Rev. W. E. Mn 
of Pullman, Wash., is significantf 
you ever stopped to think? If ij 
education is so important, what [ 


n 


_in this community are engagedn 


moting such instruction? Thej 
schools are not allowed to do} 
lodges are not doing it. The sca 
educational clubs are not doin 
is a rare thing to find a hom} 
there is any serious attempt at | 
education. The community is df 
almost wholly upon the churche 
religious instruction of its chil 
youth and its adults. How mar| 
ciate the vital and national im) 
of the work of the Sunday sch 
other religious activities of the | 
of the community? If Christian} 
can make our nation safe, is t# 
who sneers at or is even just i 
to the work the churches are d 


our boys and girls, a true blue if 
‘ | 


The Iowa Conve 
Council Bluffs, originally the’ 
of Indian tribes where they sae 
bluffs overlooking the “Big Muly 
determined in council the policijt 
tribes, became again the placedl 
ferences and good fellowship 
Baptists of Iowa gathered int 
tion in the last week of Octolf 
fine new First church, under ? 
tion of Pastor Frederic Catlin” 
place of assembly. The appl 
were all that a great convent® 
wish and everything was done tit 
be done for the comfort of tl 8 
Of course the place of ee 
western border of the state afi 
attendance from the eastern ent™® 
and the report of the committ/? 
rolment showed fewer delega) 
tered than is the case when ti 
meeting is held in a more cen#® 
tion. As usual the common 
was heard because the pastorre 
stay over Sunday and some 
tempts were made to abbreviate 
vention by reducing it to thre @ 
the middle of the week. Butt 
tempts failed because Towa > 
foster the futile notion that an © 
convention held over Sunday !§” 
the locality entertaining the dé 


o 
t 
| 
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ual program which has marked 
jptists for generations was the 
weepe day. Ihe Pastors’ Con- 
jyhich opened the big council on 
is did not develop anything 
| Pres. C. R. Parker, pastor at 
|pids, in his address talked shop 
id wound up with the question, 
lig shall Lowa Baptists maintain 
jm of keeping a pastor from be- 
‘resident of the convention?” In 
| with custom the president of 
Pntion, J. M. Mercer, confined 
lage to denominational policies 
(tor a larger participation in the 
| the convention. One of the 
lurs of the convention was 
ly the inspiring address of Secy. 
(pins of the Foreign society. He 
ithe imagination and sympathy 
| 

| 


‘ers as he spoke of the minister 
sals, the Baptists and the world 
|the motives and resources for 
i7 work. The fighting parson 
jucie, Ind., made the delegates 
| take notice as in militant style 
}on “What shall we do with 


urbids more than a mere men- 
|e Grinnell quartet which en- 
|d inspired the sessions of the 
, the woman’s session, the ex- 
jly of resolutions in which the 
onal papers were set out for 
jntion, the young people’s ban- 
jof the high points of the con- 
‘nd the reports from the execu- 
ty and the various committees. 
| of the Jowa Record, H. H. 
)0Oke for the denominational 
jwever, he did not seem to be 
)with the convention as a real 
| power, functioning in all its 
ere was “smooth running, no 
| Missing,” but the editor of 
| “wondered whether the whole 
iin gear.” John S. Tuthill, a 
Waterloo, was elected presi- 

convention. Two years ago 
of illness he was not per- 
j3€rve when elected president 
vention did the gracious thing 
Bluffs by reaffirming their 
ressed at Marshalltown in 
convention will meet next 
| guest of the church at Ames. 


| 
| 


\first time in the history of 
(a churches in the San Fran- 
|istrict will be yoked together 
lit, and George W. Phillips, 
|the Tenth Avenue Baptist 
(kland, Calif., will preach a 
'Z sermon to the combined 
ims each in its own church on 
eof Nov. 23. The fifteen 


nll be connected with the 


+ 


1 
| 
On and the preacher will de- 
| ssage in his own pulpit which 
\tyed to the other congrega- 
(Or Phillips is making a great 
| broadcasting and bushels of 
il and telegrams reach him 
tO coast and from Alaska to 


| 
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Our Ultimate Goal 


IS 


To Give Christ to America 


$388,340 is needed for the 
1924-1925 budget of the 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


(Corporate Name) 


Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Executive Secretary 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


Y 
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Sunday School Seatings 
American Seating Qompany 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


*Pews¢PulpitseQhancel Purnituress= 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 


Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid. 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance. 

E, L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 
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Our Backdoor Neighbors 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


A book for Naturalists, young 
and old, and for all who love 
the out-of-doors. 

Many illustrations 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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The Pennsylvania Baptist 


General Convention 


By Henry W. STRINGER 

The seventeenth anniversary of th. 
Pennsylvania Convention was he.d Oct. 
Zl-23 in the stately Gothic cathedral o1 
the First church in Pittsburgh. 364 dele- 
gates registered besides many visitors. 
the program of both the convention 
proper and the preliminary meetings 
reached a climax, when a great con- 
gregation heard two remarkable ad- 
dresses by Pres. Emory W. Hunt of 
Bucknell university and Prof. I. G. 
Matthews of Crozer Theological semin- 
ary, following the address of Henry 
Bond of Vermont at the banquet of the 
Laymen’s council, at which nearly 300 
covers were laid. Special music was 
furnished throughout the sessions by the 
male quartet of ‘Bucknell university and 
Theodore Heysham, Jr., violinist. Mr. 
J. Henry Stauff, of Pittsburgh, who made 
a splendid presiding officer, was re- 
elected for another year. 

Two hundred and seventy young peo- 
ple, registered at the first annual state 
rally held Oct. 18-19. Rev. J. W. Elliott, 
general secretary of the education board, 
under whose auspices the rally was held, 
presided. Addresses were delivered by 
Mr. R. C. Rowland of Philadelphia and 
Miss Edna Umstat, vice-president of the 
B. Y. P. U. of A. on the advantages of 
a state organization for young people. 
After thorough discussion it was voted 
unanimously to form a state organiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania, the name adopted 
for which is “The Pennsylvania Baptist 
Young People’s Convention.” Officers 
were elected as follows: President, B. 
D. Cobner of Irwin; vice-president, Mrs. 
Biddleman of Scranton; secretary, Wil- 
lard McCrossen of Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, Le Verne Keelan of Greenville. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws to be presented 
at the next annual meeting. A supper 
was served at the Oakland church fol- 
lowed by an address by Rev. C. O. 
Wright of the University of Pennsyl- 
vatiia Yo. My Go A on? Phrée: Strikes! 
You are Out!” .Rev,, As EY Leok sot 
Upland, delivered an address on “The 
Old Faith in the New World” at the 
Sunday afternoon meeting in the 
First church, where the great climax of 
the rally came in the evening when the 
pastor, Dr. C. Wallace Petty, delivered 
an address on “Youth, Its Rights and 
Privileges,’ to a congregation of 733 
people. It was a great rally and Penn- 
sylvania Baptists are proud of their 
young people and expecting great things 
from them. 

Women Workers’ Conference 

Over 100 women from all over the 
state, including fourteen association sec- 
retary directors, attended an_ all-dav 
workers’ conference in the First church, 
Pittsburgh, on the Monday preceding the 
convention. All phases of woman’s work 
were discussed and plans for future work 
presented. 

The Ministers’ Union 

The Ministers’ Union was held in the 
First church with the president, Rev. 
S. J. Arthur of Erie, in the chair. Owen 
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C. Brown, editor-in-chief of the 


| 


school periodicals of the A, | 
delivered a forceful message | 


Impact of the Local Chure 
Community.” 
The convention through 


marked by a high tide of spirity 
The addresses were inspiring an 
ing, the fellowship was rich } 
mony, the reports of the vari 
mittees and of the secretaries: 
remarkable progress along alll 
convention activities, the hospi] 
all that could be desired. E\, 
night was marked by a sympos} 
the two big schools of Pennsyly 
tists—Bucknell and Crozer—m| 
for Colgate, Rochester and Ne; 
inaries and for Denison univer: 


Personal 


Rev. AND Mrs. L. A. Brownit 
pointees of the Foreign Missic 
sailed for the Belgian Congo\ 
They will be stationed at Vang; 
to assist Dr. and Mrs. W. Hy Lf 
have been carrying tremendot 
sibilities there for a long tir}, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown are gradue 
Gordon College in Boston. | 

E. S. Stucker has closed at 
evangelistic campaign in Sech 
and is now in Mason City, Nel 
a similar campaign. 

E. R. Kinney, PASTOR Firs} 
Cairo, Ill., reports a remarkas 
meeting and roll-call with a stil 
sage from Rev. Robert L. Kit 
representative of the Board i 
eration. The work at ‘Cairo is) 
ing steadily under his evangeil 
istry. 

ALBERT 'W. JEFFERSON, pastor | 
vary church, Lawrence, Massjt 
a free-will offering of $6,000 me 
the work of the church on the 
of the observance of the anniit 
the church. 

Rev. Frank G. Savers of Fr’ 
has declined the unanimous cat 
ple church, Chicago. The pf 
growth of the Sunday sched 
Freeport church, made it unw} 
to leave such a fertile field. 

James S. Kirt ey, acting pai 
First church, Philadelphia, ru) 
tor’s column” in his excelle 
bulletin. In a recent number } 
the column to an advocacy |! 
nominational papers under th 
“On Being Informed.” 

THE PASTORS OF THE DAYTON 410 
Ohio, were recently the gues 
and Mrs. W. H. Geistweit a@ 
after a day of rich fellowshigé 
conference and prayer. 

ON ACCOUNT OF CONTINUED il 
family Rev. Chas. H. Burrill, # 
religious education in Nort) 
plans to close his work ancl 
California about Jan. 1. ; 

THE JUDSON CHURCH of Chic 
C. Dent, pastor, celebrated thl 
niversary of its organization - 
Seventy new members have ta 
to the church since May Ll. |) 

Rev. Jamrs F, McNamee, He 
has entered into the twenty-sem 
of his labors as pastor of the | 
tist church in Montana. 


w 16, 1924 


rtos DINSMORE, superintendent 
jana convention, has returned 
rk after a vacation of three 
dis health is much improved. 


EDIFICE TO be built by the Bap- 
ontana for a community cen- 
+ erected at Darby in the Bit- 
‘alley. Rev. E. Clutterbuck is 
in charge. The work is being 
‘e Montana convention and the 
sion society. 


t BUNYAN SMITH, pastor of the 
th of Wichita, Kans., is as- 
W. H. Virgin, pastor of the 
fe church, Chicago, in “an old- 
evival meeting.” The meet- 

Nov. 2, to continue two 


' McGEE, pastor of the Calvary 
v Haven, Conn., has accepted 
ous call of the First church, 
, and will soon return to his 
. He is a Kalamazoo man 
»s theological training at the 
of Chicago. 


5. BEAL, pastor of the First 
‘son, Ariz., is with the First 
‘ommerton, Ariz., C. C. Clark 
wo weeks of meetings which 


ie 


DRNING SERVICE of Nov. 2, the 
1 of Lawrence, Kan., John 
pastor, received sixty-three 
its fellowship, thirty-one of 
‘udents received as associate 


‘J. W. Kramer has closed a 
etings with First church, Al- 
1. M. There were eighty-four 
and fifty adults added to the 


’. Vopra is now on his new 
ling, Idaho. He was former- 


McNeme_r, of Grand Rapids, 
Miss Mable Carmichael, of 
ere married at the former’s 
), Rev. Geo. Woolcock, pas- 
eribner Avenue church of- 
+ McNemer twice served as 
@ Scribner Avenue church, 
irches at Marne, Petoskey 
on, besides several strong 
other states. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ibe at home to their friends 
t Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


' Obituary 


mer Hewitt was born May 
Nark’s Lake, Mich., and died 
1 North Adams, Oct. 12; 1924. 
2d for the ministry at Kala- 
and Chicago Baptist Theologi- 
He was a faithful minister 
and held pastorates at Parma, 
‘urgis, Grand Rapids, North 
Chicago, I1l.; Hammond and 
nd.; Bryan and Wauseon, 
years he was agent for the 


Married Eleanor Margaret 
‘endal, Mich., in 1873. There 
S& Only Dr. Homer Hewitt 
‘ind., survives. The mother 
aer reward Dec. 19, 1893. é 


Married Miss Edna Cheever 
ms, Aug. 20, 1913, and she 
Funeral services were con- 
Baptist church of North 
v. J. W. Priest of Sturgis, 
he pastor, Rev. A. Reiser; 
Kalamazoo. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 996) 


Posters submitted in the national 
church attendance posters’ contest insti- 
tuted by the Poster Advertising Associ- 
ation will be received in Boston by the 
City Federation of Churches, of which 
Rev. George L. Paine is Secretanyem lie 
closing date for the contest, which offers 
$800 in prizes and will broadcast the 
poster throughout the country, is Dec, 
15. It aims to bring to church some of 
the 6,592,749 Americans who do not at- 
tend. 


The First church of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Charles A. Decker, pastor, recently ob- 
served its eighty-seventh anniversary. 
The local papers gave generous space to 
this event. Bridgeport which is now one 
of the populous industrial centers of the 
United States was but a small town of 
less than 5,000 inhabitants when the 
church was organized. The present 
hitldino a massive stone Structure, was 
built thirty years ago. This old church 
is still vigorous in its ministry through 
a great membership to the city and to 
the world. 


A standard of membership has been 
adopted and published by the Baptist 
Temple, Brooklyn, E. LeRoy Dakin, 
pastor: “Every member a personal friend 
of Christ observing personal or family 
devotions every day, an open witness 
for God sharing in the public worship 
of his church every Sunday, an earnest 
learner sharing in the Bible school study 
every Sunday, a _ proportionate giver 
sharing in the financial support of the 
local and world wide ministry of his 
church, a real partner regularly render- 
ing some form of personal service in the 
ministry of his church.” The church 
has not yet announced how many 
standard members are on the lists. 


The bureau of education at Washington 
has arranged for the observance of edu- 
cation week, Nov. 17-23. The opportunity 
is given all who know the value of edu- 
cation to cooperate with the educational 
leaders -in their own community in mak- 
ing this fundamental social service more 
effective. Teachers, school superin- 
tendents, members of boards of educa- 
tion, are often left alone to work out 
the problems that are basic in the lives 
of the young people of our country, and 
the problems which must be solved if 
our existence as a nation is to continue. 
The program is divided into days. The 
first day is devoted to the constitution, 
and this is followed by patriotism day, 
school and teacher day, illiteracy day, 
physical education day, community day 
and for-God-and-country day. 

The young people of the state of Utah 
celebrated the organization of a state 
B. Y. P. U. by a big meeting held re- 
cently with the First church of Ogden. 
Pres. Jas. A White of Denver was the 
guest of honor and speaker. The women 
of the entertaining church were splendid 
hostesses. Each local church .in Utah 
was represented by a delegation of young 
people. Pastor L. A. Garrison submit- 
ted a resolution against the traffic in 
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EVELLS BOOK 5 


AT. ALL BOOKSELLERS: 


The grand old man of Home Missions 


Autobiography ofCharles 


Lemuel Thompson 


Edited by 


Elizabeth Osborn Thompson 


The record of a long, colorful, re- 
markably full and useful life, of one 
of the outstanding figures in the 
Christian activities of the Western 
world, told with fine modesty and ad- 
mirable restraint. $2.50 


Race and Dr. Robert E. Speer’s 
Race Relations new book is a Chris- 


tian view of human 
contacts, The source-book of the Missionary 
Kducation Movement’s study-book, “Of One 
Blood,’”’ it is also a consistent and constructive 
statement of the Christian view. $3.50 


Great Preachers as Bovene S 
Seen by a Journalist >°°?"** 


gives a num- 
ber of ‘‘snap-shots’’ of prominent preachers: 
David J. Burrell, §s, Parkes Cadman, Russell 15 6 
Conwell, Charles L, Jefferson, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, John Timothy Stone, and G, Camp- 
bell Morgan, ete, $1.50 


Some Modern Prob- Christabel 
lems in the Light ofPankhurst’s 
Bible Prophecy 10,2 deals witn 


: ; phases of our own 
time, in which she sees indications of the ap- 
proaching end of the age. $1.50 


Heaven Dr. James M. Campbell 
Opened gives us a book of comfort and 


hope. <A reverent, faith-filled 
book. It shows Heaven as a place of individual 
recognition, expanding spiritual activity, and 
living personal contact with the Triune God. 


$1.50 
World’s Living Religions Series 
Roman Catholicism p-. Webster 
in Latin America © Browning 
2. 


is Educational Secretary of the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America. He writes from 
twenty-seven years as a missionary in South 
America, : $1.00 


The Bible and Chris-Allen W. 


: ohnston’s 
tian Science new book makes an 
exhaustive comparison of the teachings set 
forth by Mary Baker Eddy in ‘Science and 
Health’ with the teachings and precepts of 
God's Word. $1.50 


By a Way Mary Bennett 
Th Harrison’s 

new book is an 

ey Knew Not idyll of the first 

century, Around the character of a lad in 

Bethlehem at the time of the Coming of the 

Christ-Child the scenes are laid. Illus. $1.00 


Science and Dr. Herbert 
Prayer Booth Smith’s 


new book recognizes that Prayer 
is the greatest weapon in the Christian’s ar- 
senal. To this end, Dr. Smith examines its 
exercises in some of its more pertinent aspects. 
$1.25 


Know the truth! READ 


The Real Daniel Webster 


By Elijah R. Kennedy Illus. $2.00 


FLEMING H. REVEEL ( 


ONT 


NEW. YORK, 158 Fifth Ave.” 331 5 


| 
| 


a eT 
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Samples of 6 services, complete, free to Pastors, 
Superintendents, or Committees. 


* CHRISTMAS HELPER, No. 12. Book of Songs, 


Recitations, etc. 20c, postpaid. 


AN OPEN HEART. _Song-story Cantata by M. b, 
Shannon and Dr. Geibel. $3.00 the dozen. 

* Christmas Special, No. 1. Four complete specials 
in one book for 25c. A Pageant, a Tableau Ex- 
ercise, a Pantomime Tableau and a Dramatiza- 
tion. 

Choir Cantatas. Messiah is King, by Stults; Hail 
the King, by Nolte. 50c each. 

Juvenile Cantatas. “ All Aboard’’ and ‘* Go-do-it 

Club’s Christmas.”” $3.00 the dozen. 

Receiving the Parson, or a Tantalizing Tangle. 
A Musical Eutertainment, full of fun and amus- 
ing situations. Will fill the house. 

* All, except the Helper and Specials, sent for ex- 
amination upon request. 


HALL-MACK CO. t 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Phila., Pa. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Electric Organ blowing owst- 
fits for organs ofany make. 
Write, stating which sat- 
alog is desired. a 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekia, Ill. 


fy 
HINNERS 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin, 


Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 
The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ret. 1637 428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME | 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS~ $ 5.000 TO $10.000 . 


d. C. DEAGAN, inc. 
163 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


CHURCH 


|) Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne. 16 
ESTABLISHED 1858 \ 
THE c. S. BELL CO HILiBSBORO, GHI® 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


|“ BELLS 


DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 


Write for returnable copies. We supply song 
books for all departments of church work including 
Sunday School and choir, also solos, duets, male 
quartets, phono. records, etc. Send No Money. 

Write—state your needs. We will send advance 
copies at once. Clip this advertisement and address 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co., Dept. B. T., 207 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL: | 


}} 


——_ 


_ Memortiale 
a Spectalty 


REMEMBER 
OUR CORPORATE NAME IS: 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


Mrs, Mary E. BLoomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


ra OTH ER Your Growing Boy or Girl needs 

the truth about self found in 

MABEL A. McKEE’S booklet, 
“THE HEART OF A ROSE” which 

will be matled direct to them for 50 cents postpaid 

Solves the problem how to teli it—naturally. helpfully. truly, 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


nartotics to be submitted at the meet- 
ing soon to be held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Dr. William A. Craigie, Rawlinson and 
Bosworth professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Oxford, has been ap- 
pointed professor of the English lan- 
guage in the University of Chicago, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. Pro- 
fessor Craigie, who is editor of the Ox- 
ford dictionary and one of the greatest 
living authorities on the English lan- 
guage is to begin a comprehensive study 
of the English language in America, the 
result to be the first “dictionary of Amer- 
ican .English.” 

Recent investigations indicate that the 
Dead sea may become the latest financial 
asset of the government of Palestine, 
says the American Israelite. It has been 
found that the waters contain a very 
strong precipitate of potash, which, by a 
simple process, can be extracted at an ex- 
pense of about $5 a ton. Including trans- 
portation charges and governmental tax, 
the product can be delivered at the port 
of Haifa, at a cost of $15 a ton, it is esti- 
mated, against the price of $30 now ob- 
taining for potash in Europe. 


Mr. Joel Waiz Lall, distinguished ori- 
ental scholar and preacher, died suddenly 
in India on Sept. 1. He will be remem- 
bered by many who attended the Baptist 
World Alliance meetings in Stockhom, 
for he was elected a vice-president of the 
Baptist World Alliance. During the last 
three years his services have been loaned 
by the Baptist Missionary Society to the 
Bible Society as chief reviser of the 
Urdu Bible. With his death the Chris- 
tian church in India, the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society and the Bible Society 
suffer a great loss. ; 

The largest shipment of sample copies 
of Tuer Baptist ever sent to a single 
church were sent out on Nov. 5, to the 
Baptist Temple, Rochester, N. Y., Clin- 
ton Wunder, pastor. Five bundles con- 
taining 100 in each bundle went by par- 
cel post to be used in a great campaign 
for the extension of THE Baptist sub- 
scription list in connection with the big 
bazaar which the women of the church 
will put on in the Masonic Temple, Nov. 
20-21. The old Second church at the 
seven corners is being wrecked to make 
room for a new temple second only to 
the Methodist Temple in Chicago. 


As this issue of THE Baptist goes to 
press the foreign mission board is hold- 
ing its important November meeting at 
Northfield, Mass. Two full days are 
being devoted to the consideration of 
the problems confronting the board in 
the administration of its work at the 
present time. These include a review of 
the Japan earthquake reconstruction pro- 
gram, the general situation in India and 
China, special reports by missionaries 
and a discussion of the financial situa- 
tion at home. As a distinguished guest 
of the occasion, the board has invited 
Dr. M. C. Mason, one of its foreign mis- 
sionaries who recently returned on fur- 
lough. Fifty years ago on Sept. 19, 
1874, he sailed for the first time to his 
field of service in Assam. 


THE BAP} 


The Baptist 


| 

| 
Vol. V | 
Chicago, Ill., November 15, 


Tue Baptist is published every Sat 
the Northern Baptist Convention at ; 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. } 


Rates: Single subscription $2.50 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent ¢|, 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 a 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 ef 
Canada 52 cents. ; 
Change of address: Old and new j 
should be in our hands two weeks 5 
change goes into effect. Give key nh 
it appears on label. | 
Remittances: Should be made pe 
‘THE 3APTIST: Acknowledgment is} 
change of label date. If check on 1 
is sent, add exchange 

Renewal notice will be sent previoult 
to which subscription is paid. {jh 
should send in renewal promptly or, io, 
not desired send discontinuance ordi 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 
full page, $125. No time or space § 
Classified: 6 cents per word. (i 
100 words free; 4 cents per word ir 


tional; cash to accompany order, } 
Correspondence should be addressect 
Baptist, 


417 South Dearborn St, Cha 


y 


A SERVICE FOR CHRIST 


Shepherds in the Stal 


“Shepherdi 
Starlight” is \( 
mas service }f 
day Schools, 5 
with Scriptu} 
recitations, {e 
and a song 0d 
mary Deparile 

The music 2! 
posed by MI 
Ritter, Caroa 
man, and x 
Nolte, and t 
written by C. Austin Miles. Tx 
posers are well-known, their wos! 
in demand, and they have given @ 
in this very melodious producti}: 
celebrates the birth of Christ withn 
and joy. 
$6.00 a hundred $3.25 for {ty 
80 cents a dozen Sample co}, 

We have a complete stock of the lajt 
supplies for the church and Sunday a 
Greeting Cards Services 8 
Candy Boxes Calendars ‘0 
Holiday Booklets Testaments ii 


Send for Our Christma 
and Holiday Bult 
- 


The American} 
Publication | 


1701-1703 Chestr: 

Philadelptt 

1107 McGee S, 
; 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 439 Burke Buil 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles | 223 Church St.) 


Order from Our Nearest Ho? 


ARE YOU SATISI 


with what the Bible is doing F 
for your country? Let Fosdi'’s 
book “THE MODERN USE 45 
BIBLE” ($1.60) show you 2 # 


of your double dissatisfactio| 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
New York City 


t 
i 


aber 15, 1924 


; academy and Wei Ling Girls’ 
ly, Southern Baptist institutions 
Jhow, China, have postponed their 
's and thrown open their doors to 
(3 as a result of the civil war now 
jin China, according to informa- 
veived by Miss Sophie Lanneau, 
\l of the Wei Ling school, but at 
jon leave of absence and pursuing 
s work at the University of Chi- 
[Two hundred women and chil- 
iw occupy the compound which is 
| of the girls’ academy. 
| a statement published in the 
| we learn that the newspapers 
yzive the right slant to the occa- 
, the resignation of Dr. No‘an 
| the editor. It appears that the 
hive attitude of Doctor Best to- 
yrent theological controversy did 
ot the circulation of the paper 
nothing to do with the difference 
ient between him and Mr. Wil- 
the publisher. It appears that 
Best’s resignation had been in 
or several months awaiting def- 
pm on the part of his employers. 
ese circumstances Mr. William- 
ithat any radical change of edi- 
icy on the part of a retiring 
mld handicap his successor. The 
to which the publisher took ex- 
was in the nature of a radical 
and was designed to commit 
r to a line of cleavage which 
itor Best could carry to a suc- 
sue. In view of this fact Mr. 
fon took the only logical posi- 
\ could be taken. 


The Saving Sense 


| ae 


jfleanor, who was reared in a 
igious atmosphere, visited rela- 
)se creed was decidedly strait- 


: 
mt Maria’s church,” she an- 


im her return, “the sermons are 
‘ler and much longer and {ull 
words. I didn’t like them, but 
I didn’t let my expression be 
when the minister said things 
‘ere not so, I just crossed my 


\ 


Saturday Evening Post. 


| 


nith had just engaged a new 
| One morning she went out 
‘arden and found him hard at 


/™My sweet-william this morn- 


{ thanks, ma’am,” he answered. 
) did you know my name was 
Edinburgh Weekly Scotsman. 


‘ 
| 


"se thieves were about to be 
a vigilance committee. The 
‘Swung from a bridge over a 
| Tiver, 

first horse thief got off. The 
ed and he fell into the water 
downstream to safety. 


he committee came to dea! 
Msecond horse thief he said 
as they knotted the rope 


1eck: 

’s sake, gents, make sure o’ 
this time. I can’t swim.’— 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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FICTION THAT DOES NOT 
PICTURE LIFE WITH RE- 
LIGION LEFT OUT 


Sylvestre, Noel Quillen, Robert Hayes, Lilian 

The Sacrament of The Path Wharton The Thirtieth bicce 

: Renag of Silver 
Silence A gripping story of the 
The dramatic account contamination spread 
A sincere tale of a of the redemption of a through the ages by 
sorely tempted fisher broken man by a one of the coins han- 

lad and his _ priest Southern town’s reli- dled by Judas. 
friend. Price $1.75 gion. Price $2.00 Price $2.00 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s New Book 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


Are you satisfied with what the Bible 
is doing for the U. S. 
Roger Williams for Rhode Island? 


is doing for you? or satisfied that the Bible 


A. today what Jonathan Edwards made it do for Massachusetts? 


Suppose you heard it proclaimed from a responsible source that the Bible can do for 


the people of America today what John Knox made it do for Scotland? 


for Germany? John Wesley for England ? 


“The Modern Use of the Bible” undert 
of students who have taken it “as a course” say it succeeds, 


akes to tell how this can be done, 


Martin Luther 


Hundreds 
Price $1.60 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 


ia ES ee 


Cabot, Philip 
EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 


“Tt is an unusually impressive 


son Fosdick. 
Jones, Rufus M. 
FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE 


An answer to the questions: What 
want most? What is life’s driving force? 


Price $1.75 


Mathews, Shailer 


THE FAITH OF MODERNISM 
Contends that our world will not accept a 
religion which makes respectability its ideal 
morality and which would muzzle scientific in- 
quiry. Price $1.50 


Put on Your Christmas List 
Moulton, Richard G. 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


Illustrated 
1,735 pages, plus fifty page illustrations 
in three colors. Price $5.00 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
For children up to the age of seven. 128 
Four colored illustrations. 
Price, $0.90 
THE OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
For children eight to eleven. 
Hight colored illustrations. 


pages, 


288 pages. 
Price $1.50 


Cheley, Frank H, 
CLIMBING MANWARD 


. Pointers to boys on how to 
ing’’ to get up a personality 
Youtz, Herbert A. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRIT- 
UAL 


A live protest against the doctrine that re- 
ligion is a purely psychological matter. 
Probable price $1.75 


AT YOUR BOOK 


“go into train- 
Price $1.75 


document 
straight from the life of a man who has had 
a genuine spiritual conversion.’’—Harry Emer- 
Price $1.50 


do you 


ere SET PA me 
New Books for Class and 
Group 


Brown, Charles R, 


WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson Price $1.50 
THE MODERN USE OF THE 
BIBLE Price $1.60 


Roberts, Richard 
GOSPEL AT CORINTH Price $1.75 
Sheppard, H. R. L, 
TWO DAYS BEFORE 

Simple Thoughts About Our Lord on the 


Cross. 
MacCallum, John A. Price $1.00 


NOW I KNOW 
A Primer of Faith. 

Moran, Hugh A, 

A CREED FOR COLLEGE MEN 
Tried out repeatedly in fraternity Chap- 


ter Houses. Probable price $1.75 
Snowden, James H. “3 ge 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 
Nine Months’ Course, 39 
pages. 

Order a sample copy. 

Class orders filled at this price, 


ooo! 
Temple, William A., M.A., D.Litt, 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 


A whole view of the world and life that is 
Christo-centric in all its details. 


Price $1.50 


lessons. 


300 
Price 25 cents 


Price $2.50 


Dawson, Marshall 


PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 
Provides a course of elementary instruction in 
the business of prayer both for the individual’s 
private and the minister’s public use. 
Price $2.00 
Tsanoff, R. A. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 


An exhaustive study of what their attitude 
toward immortality has done to men and 
peoples through history. Price $3.00 


STORE, OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. 


ee | 


FOR SECOND HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
Write to SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in 
Stock. JUST READY—Catalogue A, 3000 Items 
Commentaries—Homiletics — Church History— 
Philosophy, ete. Catalogue B, 3000 Items— 
Bible Study—Holy Spirit—Prayer and 20 other 
subjects. FREE upon request. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 

80 and 82 Fourth Avenue New York City 


KL, 


FPASTORS--SUPERINTENDENTS..-TEA CHERS 


NOW READY 
FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS in STORIES 
SERMONS in OBJECTS 
“TALKS” 
By HENRY T. SELL °7'"?,0Tiginal, pointed. 


q?:. 8ell shows how to talk 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicag: 


to young foilks—to get and 
hold their attention. Stories 
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CHURCH MUSIC AND 
WORSHIP 


A Program for the Church of Today 
By EARL ENYEART HARPER 


‘‘Here is a distinctly modern book on 


church music, by a master of it.’’ 
—The Christian Advocate. 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
$OROEO SOLOS OS OLOSOZOROTOS OS OFOLOLOLOZOLOIOLOS OF OF OFOFO40} 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 


SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Adult Bible Classes or Private Study 


L a Text-Books 
A QUARTER OF A MILLION IN USE 
Sust Out! No. 11. Studies of Old Testament Character 


1. Supplementary BibleStudies 6. B. S. in Life of St. Paul 
2. Bible Studies by Books 7. B. S. in Christian Life 
3. Bible Studies by Periods 8. B. S. in Early Churcz 
4. Bible Studies by Doctrine 9. B. S. in Vital Questions 
5. B. S. in Life of Christ 10. B. S. in the Four G ospels 
{Sr Send for Circular showing how to use them. 
Fach. cloth, 75c., paper 650e 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y: 17N. Wabash Ave., Cnicago 


> giving full 


For Teacher-Training Classes 


Who’s Who 
(Continued from page 1002.) 

school of Chicago, and is a member of 
the commission on the affairs of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. 

R. SMITH G. YOUNG of Lansing, 

Mich., who represents the Michi- 
gan Convention on the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, is a native of New 
York. He was reared and baptized in 
the Lutheran church, but joined the 
Englewood Baptist church in 1894. The 
following year he went to Lansing and 
joined the First Baptist church of that 
city, of which he is still a member. For 
ten years Mr. Young was chairman of its 
board of trustees. He has been on the 
board of trustees of Kalamazoo college 
for fifteen years. He was president of 
the Michigan State Convention for two 
terms, and state treasurer for two terms. 
Deeply interested in religious educational 
work, Mr. Young served on the Publica- 
tion Society board for several years. 

RES. JOHN W. MILLION, of Des 

Moines university is a member of the 
executive committee of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. President Mil- 
lion studied at William Jewell College 
having the degree of A.B. conferred upon 
him in 1889 and A.M. in 1891. He also 
attended John Hopkins, the University of 
Chicago and University of Berlin. In 
1909 he received the degree of LL.D. 
from William Jewell College. He is a 
member of University Baptist church of 
Des Moines; chairman of the board of 
trustees of the church; member of the 
board of managers of the Iowa Conven- 
tion and of the association of college 
presidents and officers of colleges of the 
Northern Convention. He is the author 
of “The Christian College,’ and “State 
Aid to Railways in Missouri.” 


P = s Uniform 
aded Quarterlies 


HE emendous Saath of the Sunday Schools of the 
- world for the past fifty years can:be in’a large 1 measure 
tributed to the Uniform Lessons. 


Few ao the Advantages 


Hom -and family study: and discussion “ 
Make teachers’ ‘meetings possible. ue 
Fresh. exts. each | year. } 


~ The Peloubet ‘Series-of: Sadar School Sintedies are used 

the world around, because they. place before. the scholar the 

~ salient points of the: Scripture texts in such a manner that 
‘they: are. quickly. comprehended and. easily remembered. 


We also’ publish a Series of Teachers ‘Quarterlies which contain 
~ helpful material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson. 
which: have become very popular during the past years. 


“ Ww ¢ should be glad to send free samples and catalogs 


detail to all intending purchasers: 


'W. A. WILDE COMPANY _ '<iAny0n stneer 


Western | Office : Madison Terminal Bldg., ‘Chicago, Ml. 


| 


THE BAPTIS§ 


Editor’s Notes on the Lae 
for Nov. 30 | 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 

Lesson Text: Luke 10:25-37, 
Golden Text: Luke 10:27, | 
Theology and sociology are never | 
apart on their practical side. The | 
vation of self and the salvation of | 
ciety run on parallel lines. Eternal | 
and brotherly love are only differ 
terms for the same thing. The “ 
tain lawyer” of the story comes seek 
eternal life for himself and finds that: 
best way to save himself is to save’ 
brother. The social gospel is the go, 
of love. . 


Seeking Eternal Life 


In spite of the sinister question he) 
to Jesus we must believe that down « 
in his heart the lawyer, in common } 
all men, longed for immortality. } 
wanted to live forever in a state of hap 
ness. He sought assurance that ¢ 
death his conscious, personal life wi 
continue without break. Back of } 
eagerness for eternal life lay the knj 
edge that in some way he was res) 
sible for winning or losing it. Hel 
not rest in the false security of nat 
immortality. It was his conviction } 
his own choice and decision, his own} 
tives and manner of life, had much t\ 
with his personal immortality. Andy 
he seemed to be in doubt as to the), 
by which eternal life was to be gz 
until he was thrown back upon his 4 
academic knowledge by the quest 
“What is written in the law? How 
est thou?” Then he remembered thei 
and greatest commandment and thee 
ond which is like unto it. He haa 
sweted his own question catechetil 
but he was still far from understarii 
the vital and practical implicationji 
volved in the answer. 


Securing Eternal Life 


“This do, and thou shalt live.” % 
sonal immortality depends upon peri 
initiative. “The gift of God is 7eti 
life.’ But God does not force this 
upon an unwilling recipient. Thes 
in which the flower of life blooms tt 
be cultivated. In other words: onl't 
man who loves, lives; only the sou/h 
serves is saved; only the life invt 
in eternal values is immortal. Alf 
fine things mentioned by Paul as them 
of the Spirit are eternal. Love,j¢ 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, gooce 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control 
not die. Therefore the individual 
cultivates these virtues and graces | 
life must be immortal. The ® 
Samaritan’s life was rich and fra@ 
with the fruit of the Spirit. Love n¥ 
him to minister to the wounded ™ 
gentleness guided his hand as hj 
ministered first aid, self-control hel hi 
to his task in spite of the risk hi 
from highwaymen, poise and pail 
marked his actions, kindness and #€ 
ness beamed out of his countet 
fidelity saw the task he had begun? 
pleted, joy sang in his heart becat)? 
had helped a brother man in neecal 
genuine goodness gave character } 
his altruistic service. The good Sd 
tan demonstrated eternal life. 
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# SUPPLIES FOR CHRISTMAS 


OFFERING ENVELOPE GREETING CARDS 


For Pastors, Superintendents and Christian Workers 


Beautiful subjects with appropriate religious sentiments. Order by number 


Christmas Card, No. 1230. Size, 3%x5 
inches. A new Christmas card for the use 
; of pastors, superintendents, teachers, and 
ee ae Christian workers. A most attractive 
% ~ New Year's 


Stre 3) 


| ffs te light of the 
worder“ater ted the 
wieg man te the Wesder Child, 
$0 méy tha hight from the manger 
that ste beams ietn yrue heart 
AS siarthig Him onew as year 
1 Savior and to walk sn the hight 
af Mie ctremath through the — 
oo poentite Sek Year. 


‘An entirely new design, lithographed in 
aristmas colors, on strong, white paper. 
ze, 2%4x3% inches. 50 cents a hundred; 
00 a thousand. 


Christmas Candy Boxes 


Order by Number 


No. 123 No. 1230 


Christmas Card, No. 1231. Size, 3144x5 church design, decorated with poinsettia 
inches. Another card for the use of pas- and holly, and appropriate sentiment. 
tors, superintendents, teachers, and Chris- With envelopes, $2.50 a hundred. 
tian workers, With envelopes. $2.50 a 


hundred, 


No. 1. Holly Bell 


This is a beautiful design of holly and Series 802 
ristmas bells in rich green and red. 
Ids one-half pound. Has strong tape 
ndle. Shipped flat. $1.50 a hundred, 
livery charges extra. 


Christmas Cards. No. 802. A set of ten 
entirely new Christmas cards, Beautiful 
designs of winter landscapes with holly. 
Christmas greetings with Bible verses and 
suitable poetry. Each with strong envelope. 
Size, 31%4x4% inches. Set of ten for 30 
cents, postpaid. 


No. 1201 


899. Size, 3x5% inches. Christmas Cards, No. 1201. Size, 3%x! 


Christmas and New Year Greeting, No. 


A design of the interior of a room with inches. Biblical conceptions, with Christ- 
fireplace and a Colonial chair. Spray of mas greetings and Bible verses, packed ten 
i assorted to the package, each with envelope. 
50 cents a package. 


No. 4. Winter Lan'dscape 


hhildren will like this box. One side pic- 


28 a boy and the other a girl, with win- Christmas Post-cards, No. 85%. Five new 


landscape. Handsomely printed in blue No. 899 winter scenes of choice design in full litho- 
.red, with tape handle. Holds one half holly gives the Christmas flavor. <A choice graphic colors. A Christmas and a New 
nd. Shipped flat. $1.35 a hundred. De- greeting or message appropriate to the sea- Year wish with an appropriate verse of 
ry charges extra. son. With envelopes. $2.50 a hundred. Scripture. $1.25 a hundred. (81) 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THE HOLIDAY CATALOG LISTING OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
HOLIDAY SUPPLIES AND GIFT BOOKS 
re te ee ee LHD SA See Ed grin AN NGM EET oc) Ry 


_ THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


‘Ashburton Place, BOSTON 313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 1107 McGee Street, KANSAS CITY 


Order from our nearest house 
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THE BAF 


Announcing the 1925 | 
SCRIPTURE TEXT CALENDAR 


The 1925 Scripture Text Calendar is truly a masterpiece of the Printer’s Art. Millions of these helpf 
calendars are sold annually. We sincerely believe the 1925 Scripture Text Calendar is a most worthy sw’ 
cessor to all previous editions and predict a great sale for it. | 


Easy to Sell Because of Wonderful Values 


Scripture Text Calendars are easy to sell and will 
do much to promote the welfare of the church, the 
community, and the Kingdom by placing the Gospel 
daily before thousands that may now be indifferent. 
This is an opportunity to do real Christian service by 
disseminating God’s Word and at the same time earn 
money for your church, your society or yourself. 


Every Home Needs—Every Home Buys— 
Everybody Pleased 


The Scripture Text Calendar has been prepared with 
such care and contains such a fund of Scriptural in- 
formation that it is more than a convenience—it is a 
real necessity in every home. 


An Art Gallery of the World’s Most Famous 


Sacred Paintings 


Size of Calendar, 914 x 16 inches | 


Quantity Prices to Agents 


: é Quantity Cost Sells for Pr 

The Scripture Text Calendar contains 12 beau- 100 Calendars $17.00 $30.00 $13.! 
tiful reproductions of the works of some of the ane i rate ete a 
world’s greatest artists. All of these pictures rep- ah ty pene pap rey 


resent what is best and most refined in the realm 
of religious art. These beautiful reproductions are 
worth many times the low price of the calendar. 


Larger quantity rates on application 
The prices are slightly higher in Canada 


The retail price is 30 cents each. Terms, cash w: 
order. Calendars Are Not Returnable. 


Special Feature Alone Worth Low Price An Ideal Holiday Gift 


of Calendar 3 

: Thousands of Christian people every year send th 

By referring to the Scripture Text Calendar you Calendars to friends and relatives at Xmas time 

can immediately tell what the Sunday School Lesson Nothing could be more appropriate as a gift 
will be for any Sunday in 1925. Christmas time than one of these Scripture Tet 
Calendars. For those who wish to purchase a snil 


NOW is the Time to Place Your Order quantity for this purpose, we quote the followin: 
1924 Calendars were all sold out before many Single /copies, 30¢; prune: eine 25—$5.4 


churches were able to get their supply. Send Cash with Order 
For 12 Years Published by Messenger Publishing Co., Chicago 5 f 


Send to nearest branch of The American Baptist Publication Society 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia j 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 439 Burke Building, Seat! 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 223 Church Street, Toro? 
ee a ee ee ne a ae CS 0S CO Te ss 
Gentlemen: Kindly ship at once...... Scripture Text Art Calendars. Enclosed please find remittance in the sum of....|: 
IN AIM OCs, hs bus Se Sects, aeephte wate atl cael ears wie erotab ede tate Cee ene n ete Ree StresteAddnegs 2.0. Fara tees: c's ete.e cidie etorcielereuele le «(cote i 


seo be OMe 6.8 0 bo Ofe © o 0s 6 6016 oe bl u10 © 5 bub Sie ns 6 08 Clee. Siete 6 «8 6 
eevee cereces wsIldlO, «6 seccrdiereereecereeseresseeeecseeesaesese ees © 80am 
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‘olume V 


The Baptist 


ished Every Week by the Nao. 


A Vite steadfast and unwavering faith, with hard and patient toil 
The Pilgrims wrung their harvest from a strange and sterile soil. 


And when the ] 
They knelt besi 
And each grave 
Gave thanks to 
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A COLONIAL KITCHEN 


eaves turned red and gold beneath the autumn sun, 
de the scanty sheaves their laboring hands had won, 
elder in his turn, with bowed and reverent head, 
bounteous heaven for the miracle of bread. 


—J. J. Montague. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


| 


In 1852 twelve Baptists residing in 
Upland and Chester, Pa., organized the 
Upland Baptist church. The growth of 
the church throughout the years has been 
gradual and hopeful. The membership 
is now 550. The present pastor is Rev. 
Arnold E. Look. 

St. Louis boys and girls who desire a 
higher education but lack the funds are 
to be provided for by a students’ loan 
fund of $2,000,000, according to a move- 
ment which is being sponsored by fifteen 
business and professional men of that 
city. 

The many friends of Dr. James A. 
Francis will learn with sorrow of his 
ilIness. He has been ordered by his 
physician to take a complete rest. In 
the meantime his associate, Rev. Rufus 
Keyser, is leading in the great work of 
the First church, Los Angeles, and all 
the members are rallying to the emer- 
gency with an additional contribution of 
time and service. 


The Chicago Baptist Ministers’ asso- 
ciation is emphasizing during the month 
of November religious education in the 
iocal church and community. On Nov. 
17, W. R. Jewell, director of religious 
education, presented a paper on the topic 
“A Program of Religious Education for 
the Local Church” and the discussion 
was led by Dr. W. Edward Raffety. The 
program as announced for Dec. 1 and 
8, will continue the discussion of re- 
ligious education under the leadership 
of Ralph Jensen, pastor of the Second 
church, and Miss Mary E. Abernathy, 
superintendent week day schools, Gary, 
Ind, 


Dr. and Mrs. John Newcomb—known 
throughout South India as Uncle John 
and Aunt Sarah—celebrated.in June the 
seventieth birthday of Uncle John and 
forty years of service as missionaries of 
the Foreign society in Teluguland. Dr. 
and Mrs. David Downie celebrated in 
1923 the golden jubilee anniversary of 
their missionary service. Dr. and Mrs. 
Newcomb are the next oldest in terms 
of service. A large group of mission- 
aries joined in a surprise celebration at 
which Rev. J. L. Baker of Ongole read 
an address in appreciation of the service 
of Doctor and Mrs. Newcomb and pre- 
sented Doctor Newcomb with a walking 
stick. In the address the missionaries 
said: “We are thankful to God and to 
you that these years have been charac- 
terized by patient toil for the Master and 
have been blessed by him with abun- 
dance of fruit; fruit which in that part 
of India where you have lived all these 
years is now seen. We pray that you 
both may be spared for many years to 
each other and to the mission and that 
you may continue to be happy and to be 
a blessing to others.” Most of Doctor 
and Mrs. Newcomb’s forty years have 
been spent at Cumbum where about 
10,000 converts have been baptized. 


American soldiers who lost their eye- 
sight during the war are to receive free 
the Inter-Allied Braille magazine pub- 
lished in Paris, it is announced by Wil- 
liam Nelson Cromwell, president of the 
Permanent Blind Relief War Fund, No. 
590 Fifth Avenue, New York. Public li- 
braries maintaining reading rooms for the 
blind also will receive the publication 
gratis. 


Calvary Baptist church, Pomona, 
Calif.,.recently entertained the Los An- 
geles Baptist Sunday-school association. 
At this meeting the Sunday-school asso- 
ciation was disbanded in order that a 
new grouping of churches might be 
effected. At one session a debate was 
staged on the question “Resolved, That 
the Bible school should have first place 
i: the Christian church program.” Rev. 
T. B. Frizelle of Long Beach reépresent- 
ed the affirmative, and Rev. Rufus 
Kevser of Los Angeles spoke for the 
negative. Addresses were also given by 
Rey. Frank Durham of Los Angeles and 
Rev. John M. Dean of Pasadena. 


Rev. Stacy R. Warburton has resigned 
as secretary of the literature commit- 
tee of the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration and will go to Berkeley Divinity 
School, California, as professor of mis- 
sions. Mr. Warburton has been a mis- 
sionary to China, pastor of Baptist 
churches in New York and New Hamp- 
shire, an editor of denominational pub- 
lications and assistant secretary of the 
Foreign Mission society. He had 
charge of the literature work of the 
General Board of Promotion before it 
was succeeded by the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation. Mr. Warburton was 
graduated from Brown university and 
from Rochester seminary. 
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The Schlitz brewery of Milwai 
now a fifteen million dollar plan; 
facturing chocolates. Sixty” th 
pounds of milk and enormous qir 
of sugar are required daily. 


“The Community Builder” is t 
First church of Roseville, Il, 
the monthly publication which A 
cently started. Its aim is “to x 
a closer fellowship among Christi 
a finer social, educational and {] 
life in the community.” E. E, |, 
pastor, is the editor. ( 


Characterized by a universit 
dent as “a nursery of Christianti 
tion” the Southern Baptist Tho! 
seminary passed another milesto: 
laying of the corner stone fora 
Norton Hall on Nov. 5. Miss 
Norton, a member of the familyh 
during the seminary’s sojourn) 
tucky contributed to the ser 
total of $315,000, personally pr 


cap on the stone. 
1 


On Nov. 11, the Kansas Ci 
logical seminary dedicated thee 
ministration building located a} 
ary Heights, Kansas City, Kis 
dresses were given by Pres. ir 
Smith of Ottawa university; [f 
C. Wayman, William Jewell C 
Pres. J. O. Pike, Southwest Bait 
lege; Editor R. K. Maiden, of te 
and Way and by the execute 
taries of the state convention‘0 
sas, Missouri, Iowa and Nebsh 
the evening inspirational addree 
given by Dr. J. M. Stifler, vi 
Ill. ‘and \Dt.- FW Padelfore } 


Center, Mass. 


~~, 


George William Crawford 
the American physician who & 
vana and the Panama Canal Zie 
low fever, is to have a living ml 
perpetuate the fame of his grit. 
to humanity and to carry on 3 
a work to which he may be sq! 
sacrificed his life, for he diecw 
the way to answer a call for el 
a needy land in Africa. Thi 
monument to his name will bea 
the Gorgas Memorial Instituto! 
ical and Preventive Medicina : 
dation of the first of the imstite 
ings has already been laid @ 
on asite given by the governm t 
country. That government? 
floated a bond issue of $750,01% 
structing and equipping the 
The institute will maintain 4! 
search laboratory to study the 
prevention and the cure of tpl 
eases. It will also conduct 4 
educational campaign throug! 
the lecture platform, the mol 
and the radio against preva 
eases, familiarizing the publ} 
available benefits that the7> 
medicine offers mankind. | 
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VELLS BOOK' 


ATALL BOOKSELLERS * 


} 
»ecial Announcement 


' 


ent Labor Progress 


11 Special Reference to the Work 
3, Federal Government under 
| J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 


|: ROGER W. BABSON 


‘formed, authentic, Sympathetic study 
ywerful and broadening influences which 
|m moulding the Federal labor policies 
¢¢ years, related by a man whose name 
\f the best known economist of his pee 
$2. 


(Present-Day gy Charles EF. 


| 1 Jefferson D. D 
’ . . 
oversles Third Edition 

(reme present-day interest, On all of 
ly controverted subjects Dr. Jefferson 
): to say that is greatly needed by pres- 
{onristians. It is amazing to see how 
stson can give the strong points of the 
{s."—Christian Endeavor World. $1.50 


ic e = . 

| ration By Harris Elliott 
ee * 4 Kirk, D.D. 
other 


Lessons from Old 
t Lives. Third Edition, Dr. Kirk is 
he foremost of American expository 
' Possessed of a keen insight into the 
human nature, he visualizes Old Tes- 
;enes, and revitalizes the characters in 
jinusual fashion. $1.50 
|| > Sa 
| ° 
\ortraits of By Bernard C3 
I Clausen, D.D. 


‘welve Pastor First Baptist 
;/Tacuse, N. Y. In Dr. Clausen’s pages 
(es live again. As one reads he real- 
'h how very like himself these men 
ly prone to err, to act on impulse— 
| of humanity ‘‘now as then, and for 
Illustrated, $1.50 


Le and By Herbert Booth 
Smith, D.D. 


Studies in Communion 
cession, Dr, Smith recognizes that 
the greatest weapon in the Christian’s 
jtat nothing is more important, more 
|, Constant culture, than the prayer- 
|follower of the Lord. $1.25 


ns for Edited by Rev. Peter 
mes Walker 


: By Present-Day Preachers, 
foduction by Thomas L. Masson 

\ dy representative display of contem- 
ek effort. Sermons by Burrell, Cad- 


Fe 


\ck, Hillis, Jefferson, Keyser, McCon- 
ll, Quayle, Riley, Shannon, Stone, 
ete. The best work of American 


nly, $1.40 


p) Heal By Elwin Lincoln 


Self House, D.D. 
’ Dr. House does not ad- 
whers vocate the obliteration of 


the doctor, but pleads 
slp first and for Christian physicians 
‘it religion with science and see the 
las of their profession. $1.50 


i tional By Charles S. 
(an Macfarland, D.D. 


General Secretary, The 
‘ents Federal Council ‘of the 
Churches of Christ in 
‘he record of activities which form 
€iddition to the annals of modern 
/0gTess, and furnish a striking in- 
{how the Kingdom of God is win- 
ilening way throughout the world, 


—_— $1.75 


iluence By Thomas Tiplady 


} 

HPs Author of “The Cross 

ible at the Front,’’ ete, 
Literature, and Oratory. ‘Full of 

1 Every reader who will thoughtfully 
iges will be sent back to the Bible 

; pope and will read the Word with 

' —Wesleyan Methodist, $1.00 
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Prizes totalling $415 will be awarded The alumni of the Newton Theological 
in an essay contest conducted by the institution will hold their mid-year re- 
stewardship department of the Board of union and banquet Monday noon, 
Cooperation for Baptists between the Dec. 8. 
ages of nineteen and twenty-four, inclu- The first large group of Jewish farmer 
Sive, on “Stewardship.” The time limit immigrants arrived in ‘New York early 
iS, March «15,1925. Pen names should in November. They were permitted to 
be used. land, with the intention of proceeding 

The age is not quite so commercial to Texas, California and Arizona to en- 
as is often supposed when, according to gage in farming there. These Jewish im- 
Dumb Animals, such incidents as this migrants come from Bessarabia, Poland 
occur: A Philadelphia firm ordered some and Russia, They bring certificates from 
white oak planks from a lumber company their governments showing that they en- 
at Tioga, W. Va., and was informed that gaged in farming there. 
the planking could not be delivered for “How can you secure microscopes 
a few weeks because a robin was raising sufficiently powerful to see inside the 
a family on the lumber pile and all con- atoms?” was recently asked of Prof. 
cerned wished to give the birds achance. William D. Harkins, of the department 

At the invitation of the Morral Baptist 0°! chemistry at the University of Chi- 
church, Marion association, Ohio, a coun- C280, and in reply he said that atoms 
cil convened there Oct. 24, to consider a@f€ SO minute the best microscopes, and 
the propriety of setting apart to the even the most efficient ultramicroscopes, 
work of the gospel ministry Brother eee) altogether incapable of revealing 
Ward Whitcomb, pastor-elect of the their existence, since it takes 100 million 
church. Rev. Robert Hughes was chosen atoms to give a single line an inch long. 
moderator, Mrs. C. E, Stouffer, clerk, and Strangely enough the nucleus contains 
Rev. Geo. M. Landis lead in the exami- Practically all of the mass_or the material 
nation. The council by a unanimous of the atom, and this material exists in 
vote expressed satisfaction with the such a high concentration that the ma- 
candidate and resolved to proceed with terial of all of the battleships in the 
the ordination. The charge to the candi- world, Professor Harkins asserts, could 
date was given by his father, L.O. Whit- be put into a small thimble, provided the 
comb, and the sermon was preached by outer electrons of all of the atoms could 


his father-in-law, Rev. F. A. Twining. be swept off, and the nuclei packed 
Dr. Charles S. Gibbs, Baptist repre- tightly together. 
sentative in the college of agriculture Rev. C. M. Jones of Scranton, Pa., 


and forestry at the University of Nan- after a brief illness, passed to his reward 
king, reports that the university opened Oct. 26. He came to this country from 
as usual with a normal number of stu- Wales in his boyhood and was educated 
dents ober saves “The wat does not at Bucknell and Colgate universities. 
disturb us much except to interfere with After serving as pastor the Worcester, 
our ‘extension= work to the Chinese Albany and South New Berlin Baptist 
farmers. I am spending most of my _ churches in New York state, he became 
time studying the nitrifying bacteria oc- one of its district missionaries, which 
curring in Chinese soils and teaching a appointment he held for eighteen years. 
‘Bible class. Since the military are using In 1911 he moved to Scranton, where 
up most of the available nitrogen in until his death, he served the Abington, 
chemical form fighting, I am assisting Welsh and Wyoming associations as 
the farmers to grow their crops by using missionary. At his funeral representa- 
bacteria to absorb nitrogen from the at- tives of these associations paid high and 
mosphere. Anyway I am keeping stu- worthy tribute to his efficiency and con- 
dents and farmers interested in both secrated work. A large attendance of 
their crops and the Bible. Let us pray ministers and laymen gave evidence of 
for peace in China.” the esteem in which he was held. 


Thanksgiving Thoughts 


NOME! Let us take our prated prayers, review them and examine; 
~ Are they because our feast is full while others share a famine? 
Are they because we ride the road which others pick and shovel? 
Are they because our walls are wide while others crowd a hovel? 
Are they because our limbs are swathed, while some are rawed by weather? 


Thanks are not thanks which only make another’s want our measure, 
Or only by another’s pain to gauge a selfish pleasure. 

Thanks are not thanks whose words are stones to pelt a lesser brother, 
Or that we make our blessedness the burden of another. 

Thanks are not thanks for tender palms that others be as leather; 
“Thanks are but thanks for such good gifts as all hands hold together. 


Give us to know the larger day which deprecates Thanksgiving, 

Save for the universal feast which spreads for all the living. 

Give us to pray the larger prayer whereby our senses quicken 

And sees no gain in any good whereby another’s stricken. 

Give us to scorn the captured spoil which asks no why or whether, 

Give us to toil toward that gain which all may share tovether. 

Or are they only for the gifts we all may share together? 
—Edmund Vance Cooke in Christian Home. 
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; place. 
has week of November. 


ait Rev. D. J. Evans, 
/ 't The time to act has come. 


crease the circulation of THE 


| ae 
i} [HE 


possible.” 


bd Pos is station WCOY (We count on you) broadcasting from the Bap 
manuel Bldg., at 232C Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
“The first item this week will be from the Circulation Department. 


“The season of Grand Opera has opened in Chicago. 

sing his own score but the harmony seems rather satisfactory.” 
Pastor First church, Kansas City: 
We will take off our coats here and 
Secretary A. Le Grand, Wisconsin convention: 
3 APTIST.” 
a Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, Pastor First church, Syracu 
Eni} efforts in extending the circulation of THE 
Secretary H. Q. Morton, Arizona convention: 
3APTIST among our constituency. 
Rev. R. C. Speer, Pastor Tabernacle church, 
i Twenty-five subscriptions in our church is the m 
Secretary Davidson, Vermont convention: 
{| otherwise help you in every possible way.” 


Rev. W. A. Elliott, pastor, Ottawa, Kans.: 
policy as they are with all other policies of the Northern Convention. 


Nene ne aa ne 


Station WCOY 


tist studio on the third floor of the I. 


THE BAP 


TY 


During the month of October, Illinois 1} 


i lose second; and Michigan took thij 


the procession with the largest list of subscriptions; California came in as a C 
California has taken a strong lead the first week in November. 


3aprist in my church. 


Milwaukee: 
inimum. That is definite.” 


We now introduce a Baptist Male Chorus. 


Washington state is second in the fit 


Each vi! 


“T stand ready to recommend Tue Baptist to my churi 
go in for a goodly number of subscribers.” 


“You may rest assured that we will do all in our power to}. 


se, N. Y.: “You may depend upon me for my very bi 
I think we will far surpass your expectatior,’ 
“Here’s our hand with a wish of success and a wide extension) 
We will put the paper over all along the line.’ | 
“My influence will be thrown back of the pajr 


Ld 


“We shall cooperate with you in the plans suggested and sll 


“Our people are in accord with the paper and with its editoa 
We will cooperate with you in every Ww 


‘We will appoint a wide-awake agent to hustle for new subscribs 
: 


. } if Pi ae sit down with a self-satisfied air. It aims 

PEM for even better things. So it intends to 
put on an every member plan. Six full 
weeks will be given to spiritual prepara- 
tion. During that time there will be in- 
tercession for non-participating members 
followed by lay visits, discussions, ser- 
mons, the re-enlistment of the memiber- 
ship, the proper distribution of much 
literature, the thorough consideration of 
the budget which will tota! $49,000 for 
1} current expense, $52,000 for missions and 
$50,000 for building fund. A determined 
) effort to recover all non-resident mem- 
bers will also be made. ‘The pastors 
mean business, the lay officers are de- 
i termined to honor God, and the women 
are going to do their full part in the 


achievement. Do you ask where this 


H. Blackburn, pastor. 


The Chicago Church Federation has 
closed a fruitful year. Among the out- 
standing accomplishments were the 
formation of a council of religious edu- 
cation by merging the Chicago Sunday- 
school association and the commission 
on religious education, the emphasis on 
evangelism through | pre-Easter union 
services and special meetings held in 
many local churches, the cooperative 
movement of all the evangelical churches 
of the city in the common support of 
the First Chinese church of Chicago, and 
the promotion of 216 daily vacation Bible 
schools. The federation works through 
more than twenty commissions covering 
all kinds of Christian activities 


Bi 
: | ! An outstanding pastor in New England: ' 
ak We do not want our church to be anemic from poor circulation (of Tue Baprist). The paper is coming stror. 
i ae : ; beh : > | 
a “The Board of Missionary Cooperation will make an announcement: It is our desire that every church inn 
q Hi Northern Convention observe Denominational Paper Week, Nov. 23-30. A simultaneous campaign netting sevi 
wa thousands of new subscribers for THE BAPTIST will give the missionary work of the denomination a great impel 
Ni It is our earnest request that efforts to increase the reading circle of THE BAPTIST and MISSIONS be gis 
nit ight of during thi kK’ 
hi right of way during this week. 
a “The office boy says that if half of the pledges made by the candidates elected to office on Nov. 4 are lived 
i ii to, he looks for a great wave of prosperity to hit the country. He says that it looks to him as though aln)s 
| it everybody in the states of the Northern Convention had voted for Coolidge and that if that didn’t bring ina gv 
ih lot of new subscriptions to the paper now he thinks political campaigns are the bunk. | 
he “Signing off until Nov. 22, This is WCOY, Chicago.” 
Peil | 
i The Baptist church at West Somer- church is? It is the Central Baptist Dr. Alfred Williams Anthon : 
: 2 i, 1 - I 
ya ville, Mass., Rev. Frank M. Swaffield, church of Hartford, Conn., and the pas- ber of the board of manage) 
/ 1 pastor, closed a week’s celebration on tors are Rev, H. J. White, and Rev. J. Home Mission society, whose |s 
Nov. 16 of its fiftieth anniversary. The N. Lackey. of “The Jewish Problem,” in le 
ae ih) church numbers 1580 communicants, and : 3 ere tian .Work of. Oct. 4, reprid 
! } the church school has a membership of . A (series of my evangelistic meet- Tire Baptist of Nov. 1, is worty 
Ay a 2149, It includes the Brown class of ings, extending over a fortnight and in- 5.47 reading, writes "that L 
Bh BS | | [4 : = : a ooo , ‘ pe a = D ; g, | 
men, membership 550, which Mr. Swat- cludiny 1 sundays ne One ah Singer’s book “A Religion of Ju 
palate ia Gear Pies Dorchester, Mass. Three churches of . a ike 
eld conducts. The motto of this busy PCr GRE Mpa : : tice and Peace,’ may be had git 
; and accomplishing church is “Press erie three different denominations united in by clergymen and theologigal ld 
\ j ‘ ; Z ; if ; these services, the pastors of the three “e = sea 
vn ee tae : 6 5 ssing c 
ae : ra _ churches, with the aid of one other local Peduesis addressing the Am@ 
; The church has more than 1,50C mem an eee vim Chambers St., New York 
; bers and an evening audience that aver- ae Sai ves ete: gn. many years Dr. Anthony ha‘b 
; ages more than 1000. There is a morn- doing the preaching. 2€ churches Unit- epaerig = inin' 
; Tso nn ameanenra : ; jing are Central Congregational, Rev. terested in the problem of bein) | 
iia) , ing congregation of about 600 and they hee Sah ? a better understanding betwee t 
; ly ; ; now have about 750 listed givers, but aes ae pucks Papeseerg Pais and Christian. 
Th even that does not cause the church to ist, Rev, Gharles L."ChamDeriain, Das Ory in i t 
and Parkman Methodist, Rev. Lawrence Only in isolated cases doe 


ture system provide a satisit0 
thod of imparting instruction 
students is the decision reach« b 
ident Garfield of Williams coll/® 
enthusiastic over results achie? 
group arrangement in use at h 0 
lege and by the tutorial arra {él 
use at various other colleges. ne 
he says, should be to disco? 
dividual aptitudes of the stucit 
direct his work, but not to dor! 
Because the success of the lect® 
depends upon the power of t? 
to inspire the college man tn 
effort and because the inspiri@ 
turer is rare, many ins 
found it advisable to discor™ 


tures entirely or at least to €0 sa 
with small divisions. Re 
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SATURDAY BY THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AT 2320 MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Practical Thanksgiving 


est things in the world are always in danger 
ing cheapened. Music becomes jazz, litera- 
°S its character on Main street, liberty runs 
ie and religion itself is filled with the alloy 
and formula. We are on the eve of another 
iving. We hail its return because it means 
‘inners, family ‘reunions, football matches, 
ner legal holiday. But how many of us really 
‘the day because of its historic associations, 
tual atmosphere and _ its religious value? 
» the best means of observing Thanksgiving 
that it may yield its full measure of joy and 
om to those who really wish to make it a 
tae 

al and practical service to men in need is 
'best method of expressing thanks to God 
‘essings. This is the only means of vitaliz- 
vorship of God in our churches. The dan- 
durks forever in organized worship is the 
|dead formalism. All parts of the worship 
‘ndency to become atrophied by recurrence, 
ues, by professionalism and by habit. We 
‘hymns not because our hearts are over- 
ith a flood of gratitude but because the 
i¢ a part of the program; we endure the 
the pastor with eyes closed or open without 
janeous “amen” in the heart; we listen to 
it as to a performance given for our enter- 
and as for the sermon we are pleased or 
ording to our own mood or the message of 
ner. The antidote for all this is service. 
irvices must be vitalized by Christian serv- 
‘Worshiper who has served God in practical 
‘ugh the week will appreciate the oppor- 
Tay and praise and give in public worship. 
ave a perfect right to be bored and hurt 
‘non is simply a homiletical performance, 
Preacher is vitalized by the breath of God 


‘with a warm passion for humanity there 


will be no better hearer than the worshiper who has 
a background of active service in the cause of Christ. 

It is significant that union thanksgiving services 
are the custom in most of the cities and lesser com- 
munities in America. This is one of the days when 
the different denominations come together and all 
divisions are swallowed up for the time being in a 
common fellowship. This is possible because the 
thanksgiving season is fragrant with the family 
spirit. The denominations will never agree on church 
polity. Episcopacy, Presbyterianism and independence 
are here to stay. Nor will the denominations ever 
unite on a theological basis. There will be Calvin- 
ists and Arminians, conservatives and liberals, to the 
end of the chapter. But what polity and theology 
cannot do, practical and humanitarian service can do. 
Churches that have little or nothing in common eccle- 
siastically and theologically work together like 
brothers for the Red Cross, community chests, and 
the relief of human necessity everywhere. By this 
method of giving thanks, white and black, Gentile and 
Jew, Protestant and Catholic can join in the common 
fellowship of service. 

Churches like nations are often isolated from one 
another by a narrow sectarianism. It is therefore 
wholesome to get together occasionally and look each 
other in the face. Denominations have been ecclesi- 
asticized and indoctrinated to such an extent that the 
Socialization of the whole church has been retarded. 
But brotherhood is the norm and type of the true 
church of Christ. At pentecost when the family 
spirit appeared for a moment they had all things com- 
mon. But the type was lost in the mad scramble of 
a later church to win the world by conformity to the 
standards of the old Roman empire. Reformations 
within the church from time to time have marked 
progress, but all of them failed really to socialize the 
church, because the reformations have been along the 
line of theology and church government and not along 
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lines of social justice. The new reformation must 
enter upon a militant battle for a Christian social 
order that will eliminate war, prevent social injustice 
and promote good-will. This is our idea of a prac- 
tical Thanksgiving. 


‘Lives There a Man with Soul so Dead?”’ 


PNHE structure of his sermon was standard. The 
4 introduction was short but not abrupt, for it led 
gradually and gracefully to the discussion of the main 
theme. The body of the discourse was well articu- 
lated in its main divisions and the subject matter 
revealed study and research on the part of the 
preacher. The words were chosen with discriminat- 
ing care, the diction was faultless, the voice of the 
minister was conversational and pleasing. As a 
homiletical model the sermon was complete and as an 
academic performance it was all that could be desired. 

But something was lacking. It was not eloquence 
because the preacher spoke with smooth fluency, it 
was not balance because the sermon was well pro- 
portioned, it was not interest because the hearers 
were courteously attentive. And yet that indefinable 
something was absent. Could it be that the soul of it 
was lost? Was the spiritual dynamic absent? Had 
the preacher missed the priestly unction? Was his 
prophetic passion paralyzed? Had the stream of 
human sympathy run dry? Much as we regretted to 
admit it even to ourselves, the preacher had become 
a mere wordmonger, a rhetorical mechanic, a theo- 
logical artist, a clerical redcap carrying homiletical 
baggage. 

The sermon without a soul is more common than 
most of us are willing to acknowledge. This may 
account in part for the forest of empty pews found 
in so many churches. Why should hungry men go 
to church asking for bread when all that is offered 
is a stone? What living interest can they have in 
sermons that have only archaic and academic value? 
They want to listen to a minister who lives close to 
them, sympathetically bears their burdens, shares 
their varied experiences, and honestly interprets for 
them the meaning of emotions too deep for tears. 
They will love and trust a preacher who knows the 
unseen Father and can speak to him for them. When 
the sermon throbs with the heart-beat of human sym- 
pathy, speaks with the voice of truth modulated by 
love, and yearns with a sincere concern for the sal- 
vation and well-being of men, then the soul of preach- 
ing finds expression in the evangel of the soul. 


Politics and Prosperity 


gett the overwhelming election of President 
Calvin Coolidge as the chief helmsman of the 
nation for the next four years the newspapers pre- 
dict a period of unprecedented prosperity. Business 
will flourish, industry will expand, traffic will in- 
crease, wages will be high, and all the elements of 
material prosperity will be in evidence. These pre- 
dictions are made upon the basis of what Mr. Coolidge 
has been able to do since he took charge of the execu- 
tive end of the government two years ago. Evidently 
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the voters at the last election were convinced | 
essential truth of the predictions of prosperity | 
a Republican administration. Predictions th; 
not. based upon history have little value. It wo 
well for all who deal with the future and its prq 
to keep this principle in mind. Hope must ], 
substantial foundation of probabilities and ¢} 
ties upon which to build any reliable forecast’ 
future. And hope well founded makes for conti 
and confidence always creates the atmosphere ir} 
prosperity thrives. We are therefore in syr 
with the syndicated effort to promote throu 
press the psychology of prosperity. This 
method organized and pushed by the Board ‘ 
sionary Cooperation will profoundly influer: 
churches to meet in full the challenge of the 
program of the denomination for the year tha 


April 30, 1925. 


The Denomination and the Religi 


Newspaper | 
A cd religious weekly newspaper is as mucle 
+. of denominational furniture as the sec? 
desk, the stenographer’s typewriter, or the 3} 
automobile. The secretary could get along) 
a desk, correspondence could be carried on 
hand, and the pastor could return to thes 
methods of earlier days. So the denominati 
get along without a weekly religious newspa}} 
it is not likely that these subjunctives will | 
come indicatives. 


Since we have the desk, the typewriter, 
raobile and the newspaper, we must use them) 
full capacity in Christian service if they are 
rant the investment made in them. Witht 
“ind the week of Nov. 23-30 has been cr 


cent 


the denomination as religious newspaper Wi 
a view to stressing the value of THE BAPTIS, 
entire constituency. It is needless to say {a 
BAPTIST is specially emphasized because it] 
troperty of the denomination. There are otal 
Baptist newspapers rendering a large servi! 
denomination and the kingdom of God, It 
BAPTIST is the one national weekly paper mii 
by the denomination for the express purpo! 
pressing the will of the denomination as B 
in the cooperative program. It is therefo'_ 
sentative of all varieties found in our 
brotherhood while it steadily adheres to the F 
of unity in Christ. a 

By doubling the present list of subscribe § 
the week of Nov. 23-30, THE BAPTIST woul 
to render a very much larger service to the da 
tion and to the missionary, evangelistic, ed@ 
and philanthropic work in which the Nort! 
vention is engaged. We therefore make bo} 
editorial fashion to call upon the thousands (# 
who believe in THE BAPTIST to push the 
new subscriptions and renewals during th § 
week. , 


. 
| 
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~ A Reform to End Reforms 


The Return to Reality in Government 


; Henry Ward Beecher was out 
ng one day, his dog flushed 
1uck, which promptly «darted 
le in the fence. Beecher said 
that, whenever they passed 
‘the dog would bark furiously 
e although the woodchuck had 
2 gone elsewhere. 
ot know that we have much 
‘ugh at this incident. Beecher’s 
‘indulging in a very human 
Uf the history of mankind jis 
f how men have wasted their 
ng at abandoned holes. And 
ns have not outgrown the 


cs we shout faded war-cries 
no relation to living issues. 
1 we keep on fighting dead 
ignoring the new sins that 
ag up all about us. In edu- 
still maintain a subtle and 
tus between learning and life. 
nest and honest efforts to be 
ted we fritter away on all 
lift movements creative ener- 
rould bring far greater bene- 
ety. if we turned their ful] 
the better performance of 
t of which we are getting our 
butter. 
Missing the Point 
Wan race seems to have a 
nius for missing the point. 
ur emotions and our ener- 
id issues, follow old slogans 
Jacing new issues, and grow 
ut all sorts of sham battles 
‘eal battles of our country 
eers go unfought. We bark 
d holes. 
rt of effective living for the 
‘itizen or the art of effec- 
ment for the nation begins 
18, at any given moment, 
al issue is, and in facing it 
Life is too short to waste 
3 yesterday’s battles. And 
y difficult to avoid fighting 
battles, for battlelines shift 
nerations. We must be 
tt if we are to avoid wast- 
amunition on enemies that 
elsewhere, 
in the matter of religion 
ve must watch for shifts in 
le or we shall be fighting 
enemies and exposing our- 
€ ambush-fire of new and 
€mies. Fashions in devils 
fre are shifting styles in 
commandments must be 
to each generation in the 
} of that generation’s ways 
nd living and working, The 
lave been hammering away 
‘for many years. I have 
fized in these columns their 
‘nm this point, but they will 
'Tepetition. 
killed their fellows only 


BY GLENN. FRANK 


“poss barking at abandoned 


holes,” is the picturesque 
figure which reveals the effort of 
many reformers to bring about 
changes in politics, business, mor- 
als and religion. “Dead issues” 
and “old slogans” still do service 
for men unaware that the water 
has run over the mill wheel and 
that the world moves. If Bur- 
bank had followed the lead of the 
standpatter in the plant world, we 
should still be eating small potatoes 
and raising the diminutive rose. 
The age of electricity is dawn- 
ing because Edison refused to 
“bark at abandoned holes.” This 
article, which we are permitted to 
reprint by courtesy of the author 
who is editor of the Century maga- 
zine in the October number of 
which it appeared, is the message 
of THe Baptist for Thanksgiving. 
No better form of thanksgiving 
can be found than the practical 
and courageous facing of present 
day problems. 


FU OO —L NI 
at close range with clubs; now they 
may kill them at long range with un- 
guarded machinery. Once men killed 
their fellows quickly with deadly poisons: 
now they may kill them slowly by selling 
them adulterated food or fake patent 
medicines. 


Once men stole from their fellows 
only by the personal method of carrying 
away their tangible Property; now they 
may steal from them by the impersonal 
method of manipulating prices without 
regard for quality of goods or services. 

Once slavery meant owning men di- 
rectly; now slavery may mean simply 
controlling men indirectly. 


Once men burned heretics, men who 
differed from the majority opinion of 
their time; now they simply discredit 
them and prevent them from getting 
paying jobs. 

Men may now sin by syndicate, as 
Professor Ross phrased it, without feel- 
ing the insistent sense of personal moral 
responsibility they might feel if they 
sinned y the well known personal 
methods. 

As there are styles in sin, so there 
are fashions in goodness, It is no 
longer thought that a good set of per- 
sonal habits alone makes ‘a good man. 
The modern good man must have politi- 
cal and business and professional morals 
as well. 

Morals are not. static. Failure to 
recognize this fact accounts for much of 
the futile barking at abandoned holes 
that characterizes many of the moral 
undertakings of mankind, New days 


bring new duties. New visions call for 
new virtues. It is all right to defend 
the “faith of our fathers,” but it is 
also important to develop the “faith of 
our sons.” A statue of Beecher’s dog 
should be on the desks of all of us 
who are churchmen. 

In politics barking at abandoned holes 
is lifted to the dignity of a major sport. 
I suggest that political America js ripe 
for a new kind of revolution. It would 
be a revolution that would be engineered 
neither by radicals nor reactionaries. It 
would rely neither upon Red Guards 
nor upon White Guards. It would be 
managed by the clear-headed rather than 
by the hot-headed Its votaries would 
not burn a single barn or shed a single 
drop of blood. It would make for order 
rather than disorder. Its one aim would 
be to keep politics dealing with today’s 
issues instead of yesterday’s issues. Its 
watchword would be, “What is the real 
issue?” Its triumph would mean the 
establishment of the scientific point of 
view in political discussion and action. 

This political revolution might well take 
Luther Burbank as its patron saint. Bur- 
bank has achieved fame and fortune be- 
cause he was unwilling to let nature 
muddle through in her own Way and 
produce just any sort of potato that 
might come from an accidental combin- 
ation of seed and soil. He Saw that 
even a potato, if it is to be the best sort 
of potato, must be planned. Burbank 
manured this garden with brains. 

Intelligence and Natural Laws 

Burbank is not a Magician. He does 
not summon new vegetables and new 
flowers out of the thin air with the 
gestures of an Indian fakir. He simply 
takes natural laws and natural forces 
that are already at work and by mixing 
human intelligence with them produces 
in a short while, let us say, a Shasta 
daisy—a bigger, better and finer daisy 
than nature might produce in a hundred 
years if left to herself. 

I suggest that we would all do weli 
to go to school for a while in Luther 
Burbank’s garden. He could teach us, 
if we would only listen, how to run our 
governments, conduct our schools, and 
rear our families. And he could teach 
us all this by just letting us watch him 
raise one potato scientifically, 

And this is what we should learn. If 
Burbank cannot afford to let “nature” 
muddle through in running a garden, 
we cannot afford to let “human nature” 
muddle through in running the private 
affairs of our own lives or the public 
affairs of our nation. 

We have followed all sorts of leaders. 
We have followed the militarist, and 
he has given us wars. We have fol- 
lowed the demiagogue, and he has given 
us revolutions. We have followed the 
compremising politician, and he has 
given us corrupt and inefficient govern- 
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ments. We have followed the bigot, 
and he has given us divided and hate- 
ridden nations. It is time that we fol- 
lowed the scientist, the man who finds 
the facts, determines the common-sense 
conclusion that they suggest, and then 
acts on it without regard for votes, 
traditions, propagandas or prejudices. 
We have tried drift; it is time to try 
mastery. 

It is time to try it in our private af- 
fairs. In the way we think and act it 
becomes us to avoid being radicals or 
conservatives and to be simply scientists. 
That is to say, it becomes us to think 
and. act always in the light of the facts 
in the case instead of in the light of 
prejudices, catchwords, and the weather- 
beaten labels of our class, our clique 
or our clan. 

It is time to try it in our public affairs. 
It behooves us to see to it that our 
classrooms, our pulpits and our legisla- 
tures are filled with men who act under 
the guidance of that “organized common 
sense” which is the stock in trade of the 
This new revolution would 
substitute Burbanks for mountebanks in 
our public life. It will give us Burbanks 
of business, Burbanks of education, Bur- 
banks of politics, men who will hasten 
the reign of that conscious social con- 
trol, which is one way of saying civiliza- 
tion. It will more and more bring into 
political leadership those men who, as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes suggested, carry 
in their brains the ovarian eggs of the 
or next century’s civiliza- 


scientist. 


eeneration’s 
tion. 

And Beecher’s dog, as he barks at the 
abandoned hole in the fence, furnishes 
a needed object lesson to those of us 
who sincerely desire to render a public 
service. In the field of social service a 
lot of energy is spent in barking at 
abandoned holes, because we often miss 
the real point of service to society 
Minding one’s own business is almost a 
lost art, as L. P. Jacks points out in a 
The “modern citizen” of 
century is the man who 


recent essay. 
the twentieth 


is altogether a good custom. 


rest of mankind. 


perity has overspread the land. 


“We shall do well to accept all these fav 


on Ws approach that season of the y 
the good fortune which the bounty of Provide 
It has the sancti 
In acknowledging the receipt of divine favor, in conte 
we shall reveal the spiritual strength of the nation. 
“The year has been marked by a continuation of pe 
of better understanding with all other nations of the earth. 
perform very great service through the giving of friendly counsel, 
and through the exercise of a spirit of neighborly kindliness to less fav 
the power which has been given into our keeping, with which we have be 


“At home we have continually had an 
tries has been large and our harvests have been bountiful. 
markably successful in all those pursuits which flourish during a state of domestic peace. 


minds other people’s business. This 1s 
the age of the uplifter. An uplifter is 
frequently a man who has misread the 
golden rule, a man who has interpreted 
the golden rule as a roving commission 
to busybodies, asa personal command 
to him to regulate the life of his neigh- 
bor and of his nation. But the golden 


Witnesses 
By THomMAs Curtis CLARK 


HE centuries, since Christ to 
earthland came, 
Have been aflame 
NWith His fair fame. 


The nations that have fallen in 
decay 
In sad tones say, 
“His is the way.” 


And in this age of turpitude and 
blight, 
Out from the night 
Shines clear His light. 


rule is not a roving commission to 
busybodies; it is the supreme command 
for us to mind our own business. 

Bernard Shaw once suggested that 
we should not do unto.others as we 
would have others do unto us because 
their tastes may be different. This was 
not an irreverent quip; it was simply a 
picturesque reminder that there is some- 
thing sacred about a man’s personality, 
and that we should think twice before 
invading the privacy of another man’s 
life with our personal notions of what 
would improve him. But I do not join 
Mr. Shaw in his jesting demand that 
we revise the golden rule; I merely 
suggest that we stop misinterpreting it 
and begin following it literally. The one 
thing that most of us would most like 
to have “others do unto us” is to let us 
alone. It is becoming in us, therefore, 
to let others alone in the normal run 
of human affairs. 


the service of the righteous cause of the giver of all good and perfect gifts. 


the people show that they are worthy to prosper by rededicating America to the service of God and man. 

“Therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, president of the United States of America, hereby proclaim and 
day, Nov. 27, as a day for national thanksgiving. I recommend that the people gather in their places of WG 
and at family altars and offer up their thanks for the goo! 


tude of ways.” 


ors and bounties with a becoming humility, and dedicate th 


dness which has been shown to them in such a! 
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But, insists the devotee of publ 
if a man simply minds his oy 
ness, will he not become a self 
indifferent to the needs of his| 
men, and neglectful of thos¢ 
works” we call social service? | 
not become an uppish fellow, ; 
to watch the world go hang as) 
he himself is comfortable? Ca 
who simply minds his own busi 
sibly be a good citizen? Dr. Jai 
so, and argues the case on groun} 
I have emphasized over and over, 
these columns during the last fi} 
namely, that minding one’s own) 
is in itself the supreme socia) 
In fact, if every man minded | 
business, social service would 
necessary, and the army of i 
would have to demobilize. 

Why are business reforms ey: 
sary? Because some business ¢ 
not minded their own busines: 
should. Why are religious refc¢ 
necessary? Because some preac 
not minded their own busines); 
should. Why are political refc 
necessary? Because some 1! 
have not minded their own bi 
they should. Because someboy 
where has given less than hi) 
his profession or to his busit 

The life of the world is my 
molded mainly by the way tha 
the world is done. The prvt 
nesses of the world are, theref¢ 
instruments of social service t 
public movements of the world) 
be pretty sure that, at any giver 
the real issue we need to faci: 
our own job. It is not alway 
lifters who uplift the world; its 
the men and women who ari 
their own business in a ere 
consistent way. 

We have had a “war to en 
suggest that in politics, in reli 
in social service, we have a ‘# 
end reforms.” And its sloga. 

“Be sure the woodchuck is it 

you are barking at.” 


The President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation 


ear when it has been the custom for the American people to give thank 
nce through the generosity of nature, has visited on then 
on of antiquity and the approbation of our religious convictil 
mplating the blessings which have been bestowed 011 


' 


ace whereby our country has entered into a relatioh 
Ways have been revealed to us by which we iu 
through the extension of financial 
ored peoples. 
en able to render these services tit 


assist 
We should give thank f 


{7 


improving state of the public health. The production of our ila 
We have been remarkably free from disorder an! 


An abundant | 


} 


i 
a 


} 


As the nation has prospered, I) 


fix T 


Ln 


Fits amen 
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Common Sense in Religion 


onding to this suggested theme, 
writer wishes to disclaim any 
superior possession of the rare 
ed attainment known as common 
He has done his share with the 
| bells. He writes, therefore, 
humbled and chastened, but as 
of the truth who feels impelled 
7 the thing as he sees it.” 
s day of loose adjectives we 
fine our terms. We must de- 
mon sense as that rare faculty 
liscrimination, the ability to dis- 
what is excellent, keenness of 
m which sees things in proper 
hip and in due proportion, moral 
ad good judgment. Seemingly, 
sense often is most uncommon, 
X, aS many spiritual truths are. 
€ purpose of this article may 
2 religion as those acts of wor- 
service impelled by our sense 
vine, those ideals and emotions 
me in our quest for the Ulti- 
lity whom we call God? 
ntuition of the power of the 
he “feeling after God,” is com- 
ul peoples. In this sense it is 
sense [but strangely enough 
od of procedure is marked by 
nce of common sense. It is 
tical element which we wish to 
a larger share in our religious 


Common Sense Plus 

h to draw a distinction between 
on of common sense and the 
sense in religion. The writer 
hat religion is more than what 
arily understand by the term 
sense.” That is to say religion 
than the practice of practical 
ognized by society. While it 
true to common sense, it also 
to those outer boundaries of 
; knowledge and_ experience 
@ draped with wonder and 


1 to be vital must link the com- 
with those mysterious intima- 
he divine. We need common 
slate these so as to avoid being 
I mystics on the one hand and 
alists on the other. This is 
On of common sense in re- 


r€ we are so likely to become 
Many fail to see religion, 
*rnal things, as a growing, ex- 
xperience. The ability to dis- 
between what is only staging 
vents and what is the vital 
Ngs is greatly needed, Every 
son carries from childhood 
consciousness of identity, yet 
'y different person at maturity 
t he was in his childhood. 
remains but much has been 
Life is a larger fact than any 
this development. ‘Now the 
see the Abiding Life through 
y medium will greatly help us 
‘Plexity about religion. 


By HENRY RILEY Bes?’ 


WE are indebted to the popular 

pastor of the First church, 
Fargo, N. D., for this suggestive 
and inspiring message on “Com- 
mon Sense In Religion.” We give 
it to our readers at this season of 


Thanksgiving because it sounds 
the note which needs to be heard 
.in every pulpit in the land. The 
article will find a ready response 
in the minds of common sense peo 
ple who still believe that the tree 
is known by its fruit and not by 
its pedigree or adornments or en- 
vironment. 


| 

If we will read the Bible as a divine 
record of a spiritual clinic or of a life 
demonstration of the struggle to corre- 
late the human and the divine from kin- 
dergarten to Christ, many perplexing 
things will pass away. Stability through 
change is the order of the universe. “He 
hath founded it upon the seas: he hath 
established it upon the floods.” That 
is, God’s way is dynamic and not static. 
Life demands the permanent but it finds 
it through the passing. 

In the next place, common sense in 
religion will make us charitable to other 
viewpoints. In our quest for the Ulti- 
mate Reality it appears different at dif- 
ferent angles of vision simply because 
the ultimate in religion to our experiences 
is an expanding reality. The little boy 
by the river, when asked what the river 
is for, said: “For fishin’.” Later when 
the people put in a dam and a factory, 
he said: “It is for power.” Then later 
when great ships were floated on it, 
he said: “It is for commerce.” It was 
the same boy and the same river but 
his perceptions of its use was a growing 
conception, calling for new definitions. 

We have a number of pictures of Pikes 
Peak and no two are alike because they 
were taken at different angles. So in 
the expanding experience in religion 
we may see God from different angles. 
Some may see him from science as well 
as from the recognized form of ortho- 
dox worship; some may sense him 
through symbols; others find him in the 
paths of social service. So long as they 
find him, so long as God is in the pic- 
tures, common sense says, why quarrel? 
The more pictures the better but remem- 
ber God is more than all pictures or 
definitions we make of him. 

Three men are in a power house but 
the dynamo is still. One asks, “What 
is electricity?” The other replies, “It is 
a substance.” “No,” rejoins the ques- 
tioner, “it is a form of motion.” They 
argue about ‘the definition of electricity. 
The third man finally says: “I do not 
know what it is but I know if we will 
set this dynamo in motion we can heat 
and light the city.” Even so common 
sense in religion says, “I cannot disclose 
God fully or define in ultimate terms 


the personality of Jesus, but I know 
. Jesus gives us a clew to power if we 
will get busy with our tasks. In his spirit 
and with the light he gives us we can 
light the world and warm it into fellow- 
ship and organize it for service and 
produce his kingdom on earth.” 

Common sense in religion is saying: 
“It is not new creeds or old creeds. 
It is not so much arguments about the 
inspiration of the Bible, or the infallibil- 
ity of the church. It is not Systems of 
doctrines or sacraments or ecclesiastical 
forms. All of these may have some value 
if used aright but the one thing needed 
is practice of the spirit of Jesus by his 
followers and obedience to the teaching 
of the sermon on the mount and the 
operation of his truth in terms of com- 
merce and government as well as in 
personal piety.” 

It is possible that if we permitted com- 
mon sense to work in our religion we 
should discover we have much more in 
common than we have of difference. We 
should be able to see that the tragedy 
of history has been intolerance. We 
have fought about differences and for- 
gotten the greater fact of commonality. 
If God can have his way with us, we 
shall build the future by quietly recog- 
nizing our differences, but with new em- 
phasis on our agreements and go forward 
to the conquest of the world. This seems 
to be the common sense line between 
denominations and between nations and 
races. By working together along lines 
common to us all we could soon dis- 
cover ways by which to reach greater 
unity. 

Common Sense Gives Insight 

Common sense would lead us to see 
that anything which sets groups against 
each other, which breeds suspicion, fo- 
ments factions, stimulates prejudice at 
this stage of the world is like lighting 
matches in a powder house. This is 
in no sense saying that we must preach 
“good Lord—good devil.” It is simply 
saying that where we have been start- 
ing a riot we might have had a resolve 
to brotherhood if we had not been 
hasty and based conclusions on partial 
data. It is only saying as we live and’ 
learn we see that most of the world’s 
troubles are based oft misunderstand- 
ing, snap-judgment and petty envy and 
prejudice. 

The common sense of religion, too, is 
appearing and men are beginning to see 
that we cannot maintain civilization by 
material force. Despite a moral slump, 
many people are feeling that the spirit- 
ual must be the basis of life. Surely in 
this world of religious awakening, Jesus 
is coming to his own. His ideals are 
being presented from many unexpected 
quarters and men are coming gradually 
to feel the sweet reasonableness of his 
claims. This behooves us to cease sep- 
aration as Christians and unite to win. 
Religious strategy is only another way 
of spelling common sense. 
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Who’s Who on the Board of Missionary Cooperati 


CARL E. MILLIKEN J. 


Ho’. Carl E. Milliken, president of 
the Northern Convention and former 
governor of the state of Maine, was 
for two years a member of the House 
and served three terms in the Senate, 
of which he was the president during 
1913. He attended Bates College from 
which he received his A. B. degree in 
1897; inel917; his LLSDae He did post- 
graduate work at Harvard, Colby, and 
the University of Maine. Mr. Milliken 
is collector of the port of Portland. His 
appointment to this office by President 
Coolidge places him in charge of the 
most important customs district north of 
Boston. 


R. J. Willard Baker, representative of 

the Rhode Island State convention 
on the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
is one of the outstanding laymen in 
Rhode Island Baptist work. .He has 
been vice-president of Rhode Island 
state convention; president of same con- 
vention succeeding Dr. Clarence H. 
Gallup; elected to executive committee 
of Northern Convention at Buffalo in 
1920 (still serving in that capacity); ap- 
pointed as representative of the executive 
committee on the General Board of 
Promotion in 1922, to succeed Ambrose 
Swasey; elected Rhode Island  repre- 


sentative on Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, 1924; member of administra- 
tive 
mittee 


committee and stewardship 


since 1923. 


com- 


G. W. CASSIDY 


WILLARD 


ARTHUR M., HARRIS 


BAKER J. 


HE Western Washington convention 

is represented on the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation by Rev. J. F. Wat- 
son. Doctor Wiatson was secretary of 
the Southern California convention for 
seven years ‘and has been secretary of 
the Western Washington convention for 
Six years. 


R. C. H. -Prescott, who represents 

the Cleveland City Mission society, 
is a son of C. H. Prescott, a Baptist 
pioneer in Jefferson, Clearfield and In- 
diana counties, Pennsylvania. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Prescott has been a mem- 
ber of the board of managers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety and of the ministers and mission- 
aries benefit board. 


EV. G. W. Cassidy represents the 

Kansas convention on the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. During 1910 
to 1916 Dr. Cassidy was a member of 
the executive committee of the North- 
ern Convention. He is also a member 
of the state convention boards in Kansas 
and Iowa. For five years Dr. Cassidy 
held the position of joint district sec- 
retary of the Southwestern District, his 
territory covering the states of lowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Wyoming, and for two years he was ex- 
ecutive secretary and director of promo- 
tion of the Iowa convention. 
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R. Arthur M. Harmnis, Chai 

the finance committee of} 
isters and missionaries benef 
represents that board on the | 
Missionary Cooperation. He 
upon his career in the bankin| 
the employ of the banking ho} 
W. Harris & Co. In 1911 whi 
Harris & Co., was incorporate 
ris, Forbes & Co., he was eleé 
president and treasurer. Mr. [ 
vice-president of the World’ss 
school association, and chairnn 
budget receiving committee oa 
ternational Council of the Y. lV 


EV. Charles William Bring 

resents the Northern Califit 
vention. From 1900-1906 he 31 
executive secretary of the IT 
State convention and is now ‘sf 
executive secretary of the 4 
California convention. 


{ 


EV. C. Edward Tingley of 4 

cisco, who organized the it 
cisco Bay Cities Baptist Unio): 
is still secretary-superintende|| 
organization and represents 
30ard of Missionary Cooperad 
fore entering into this workm 
he is now so vitally intereste) 
secretary of the North Dakof' 
tion. 


Cc. W. 
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Thanksgiving for Tomorrow 


MPEGINNING in the large and 
taking advantage of current 
thought, we may say that the hope 
appermost in the minds of the peo- 
‘les of all civilized nations today 
s the hope of permanent peace on 
garth. This hope of a warless 
world has persisted despite the fact 
shat wars recurring from gener- 
ition to generation and growing 
nore terrible with the advance of 
science, have deferred the realiza- 
ion of the hope until the heart is 
sick. There are many who think 
hat the hope of a warless world 
S a vain fancy, an empty illusion, 
ind they have much on their side 
0 support the contention. Yet 
his is one of the substantial hopes 
~ tomorrow for which we may 
hank God and take courage. 


The realization of human 
rotherhood in the world is 
nother hope of tomorrow which 
en of vision and courage through 
ll the ages have held. The family 
lea extended to the uttermost 
oundaries of the earth and inclu- 
ive of all races is the audacity of 
1is hope. The principle of the 
unily dining table applied to all 
ve vexed social, industrial, racial, 
reedal distinctions which exist 
mong men is the daring confidence 
f this hope. Of course this hope 
met with a sneer or with an in- 
algent smile on the part of hard- 
xaded business men who regard 
as a fine ideal for dreamers to 
ierish, but wholly impracticable 
a world of constitutional in- 
{ualities and fundamental differ- 
ices in the human race. Never- 
‘eless it is a living hope that re- 
ses to be killed by either sneers 
» smiles—a hope for which we 
ay thank God who implanted it 
the human breast. 


‘The Hope of Christian Union 


The hope of a united Christen- 
m is a third hope of tomorrow 
lich blossoms with eternal fra- 
ace and beauty in spite of ec- 
Siastical storms, creedal frosts, 
Walistic droughts and theological 
Ods. Certainly Jesus entertained 
S$ hope when he prayed for the 
me oneness among his followers 
Marked his oneness with the 
ther, What Jesus had in mind, 
‘elieve, was such a unity of spirit 

Purpose as would make his 
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By JOHN A. EARL 
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followers vitally one in spite of all 
outward differences of organiza- 
tion. That hope is still unrealized, 
and there are those who regard 
it as unrealizable. They look upon 
the men who are bold enough to 
indulge this hope as harmless 
visionaries or heavenly - minded 
cranks who live so far away from 
the practical difficulties that they 
cannot appreciate the essential dif- 
ferences which make a_ united 
Christian church impossible. And 
yet we thank God for the hope of 
Christian union for which our Lord 
Drayed. 

What foundation have we for 
faith in the realization of the hope 
that the world shall yet be warless2 
We have the foundation of God’s 
Word. The old Book never hesi- 
tates on this score. It stands for 
a warless world and predicts a 
warless world. We have the foun- 
dation in Christ himself, the Prince 
of Peace. He must reign, and his 
reign will be peace on earth, good- 
will to men. We have the undy- 
ing hope of people weary of war 
and sick of the conditions that 
breed war. We have the frightful 
menace of the destructiveness of 
war testified to by chemists, phy- 
sicists, | economists, sociologists 
and biologists. The very fear of 
a future war is a basis for hope. 
And last but not least we have the 
beginnings of international open- 
mindedness, cooperation and _alli- 
ance for peace in the unprecedent- 
ed institutions known as the world 
court and league of nations for 
which Christian people of every 
nation are on their knees praying 
before almighty God. 


The Basis for Our Faith 


What basis have we for faith in 
the realization of the hope we 
cherish in the brotherhood of man? 
We have first the foundation that 


lies in the essential unity of the 
race. ‘The human family is not a 
poetic phrase or a picturesque ex- 
pression for a falsehood. The same 
blood flows in the veins of white 
and black and yellow and red 
races; the same sins, the same sick- 
nesses, the same sorrows, the same 
possibilities are common to all. 
We are all brothers, though we 
have not yet reached the place 
where we treat one another as 
brothers. The second basis for the 
realization of our hope lies in com- 
pulsion of circumstances. We are 
being forced to live like brothers. 
Industry is so dependent on the 
spirit of brotherhood that its 
wheels stop when the Spirit of 
brotherhood is absent. We live in 
an industrial age, an age of de- 
pendence upon one another, of 
proximity to one another. The 
third basis for the realization of 
our hope in the brotherhood of 
man lies in the miracle of regen- 
eration by which Christ takes pos- 
session of men and casts out the 
spirit ot hate, fear, suspicion, greed 
and selfishness, and brings in its 
place the spirit of brotherhood, jus- 
tice, good-will and service. There 
is no limit to the power of the 
Spirit of ‘Christ, What he does 
for one man he can do for the 
whole race. 


Evidences of Progress 


What foundation have we for 
our faith in the realization of the 
hope of Christian unity? We base 
our faith on the progress in this 
direction already made. There 
was a time not so many genera- 
tions ago when extirpation was the 
watchword of the church, and fire, 
sword and inquisition were used 
to punish heretics and put a re- 
straining fear into the hearts of the 
faithful. There was unity in the 
church, but it was the unity of 
force. Then a better day dawned, 
and the watchword of the church 
became toleration. But toleration 
was only a step toward coopera- 
tion, and cooperation is essential 
unity. With all these evidences 
of progress before us, is it too much 
to believe that in some way God 
will yet answer the prayer of our 
Lord in all its fulness in the vital 
unity of all believers in Christ? 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 
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Wanted! A Dot and a Dash! 
EGGY and Bill have been having 
such fun puzzling over this stanza 
that maybe you will enjoy working it 
out too, for it really makes sense if you 
put a dot or a dash or a comma in the 
proper places: 
A funny old man told this to me 
I fell in a snowdrift in June said he 
1 went to a ball game out in the sea 
T saw a felly-fish float up in a tree 
I found some gum in a cup of tea 
I stirred my milk with a big brass key 
I opened my door on my bended knee 
I beg your pardon for this said he 
But ‘tis true when told as it ought to be 
Tis a pussle in punctuation you see. 
Why? 
Ce you tell me why 
A hypocrite’s eye 
Can better decry 
Than you ‘or 1 
On how many toes 
A pussy-cat goes? 


A man of deceit 

Can best count-er-feit; 
And so, I suppose, 

Can best count her toes! 


Do You Live in This City? 
(The answers are all words ending 

in “city”; correct answers will be given 

next week.) 

1. What. “citye 1s.) for 
(scarcity). 

2. In which city do only happy people 

. live? 

3. Which city is 
liars? 

4. Where do chauffeurs break all the 
traffic laws? 

5. Name the town for truthful people? 

6. Which city is made of rubber? 

7. Where do greedy people live? 

8. What city is famed for wild beasts? 

9. In which city do people love to stay 
home? 

10. Which city thinks, “It pays to ad- 
vertise’’? 

11. Where do all the wise folks congre- 
gate? 

i2. What 
need? 

13. Where are*there always crowds of 
inhabitants? 

14. Where do 
flock? 

15. Where do beggars 
hearts’ content? 


Fall Days 
HE roasted chestnut once again 
Is with us for a term; 
The same old appetizing smell, 
The same astonished worm! 
How Nice of Him! 
4 beh tramp stood by the woodpile, 
The housewife was a wit; 
She told him a joke without a smile, 


few people? 


full to the brim of 


city do telegraph operators 


the queerest of cranks 


beg to 


And the tramp laughed till he split! 


their 


Our Canary 
W* have a little singing bird 
That loves to hop and peep, 
When brother tells him he is dear 
He always answers, “Cheap!” 
Wash-Day 
N “Let’s Play” Miss Edna Geister sug- 
gests this game which is really lots 
of fun to play. She says: “Girls are 


pitted against boys in this race. The 
leader has three helpers, there being 
two to hold each washline which is 


stretched across the room. One line is 
for the girls and one for the boys, the 
cirls being lined up against one wall, fac- 
ing their washline, and the boys lined 
up against the opposite wall, facing 
theirs. Each contestant is supplied with 
two clothespins. At a signal the first 
eirl and the first boy run to their re- 
spective lines, and pin their clothespins 
on the line, and then run back to touch 
off the next runners on their teams. 
These next runners do the same thing, 
the object being to see which team, boys 
or girls, can first get all their pins on 
the line. 


About Nuts 


ea the Shagbark to the Chest- 
nut 
“Is it time to leave the burr?” 
“T don’t know,” replied the Chest- 
. nut; 
“There’s Hazelnut—ask her. 


“T don’t dare to pop my nose out 
Till Jack Frost unlocks the door; 
Besides I’m in no hurry 
To increase the squirrel’s store. 


“A itelegram from Peanut says 
That she is on her way; 

And the Pecan nuts are ripening 
In Texas, so they say.” 


Then Butternut spoke up and said, 
“Twill not be very long before 
I’ll have to move my quarters 
To the farmer’s garret floor. 


‘With Hickory and Walnut, 
Good company I’ll keep, 

And there until Thanksgiving 
Together we will sleep.” 


Said the Shagbark: “I am tired 
Of being cooped up here! 

I want to see the world; 
Pray, what is there to fear? 


“T’ll stay up here no longer; 
I’ll just go pouncing down; 
So goodbye, Sister Chestnut, 
We'll meet again in town!” 


“However, as is true in most | 
tasks of life, there are difficulties 
two posts who are holding up eact} 
line are extremely nervous, ani 
shaking their lines so that they w 
and down and backwards and f( 

“It takes a cool head andiay 
eye to pin a clothespin on a 1 
clothesline.” / 


A Letter to You! | 

Dear Boys sand Girls, | 
I like the chimney corner, don 

I read it first. I like it the Besi 
the paper. I like it when there are; 
to guess. My sister and I try thr 
I want to thank Miss Applegal 
sending me all those foreign stam). 
from India, China, Egypt, Panam 
den, Germany, Franée and (Japa) 
not know people in all those lat 
she did and I answered the notici 
Chimney Corner to send for staj 


tried to get subscribers to THE 4 


but everybody seemed to take ith 
but one family and they could p 


cide whether to take it. Outi 
I asked four took it. I wish mp 
ters were printed here, and ; 
the games. 


Your loving friend, 
Shirley Paige, Brooklyn, y 

(It was in answer to that) 
games that this scrapbook page |) 
you. Won’t some of the rest 
write me letters to print here? M1 


{i 

Stewardship Essay Cot 

“What does a Christian owe 

The denomination wants an ansvr 
3aptist young people, and is anri 
an essay contest on the sulk 
stewardship to begin Nov. 1 al 
March 15. The following prizes} 
fered: Senior-Class A (ages 18) 
prize, $100; second prize $50, thi 
$25; Senior—Class B (ages 15-1} 
prizes as for Class A; Intermedi) 
prize $50, second prize $35; thil 
$20; Junior, first prize $35, séco 
$15, third prize $10. All Baptis) 
people between the ages of rile 
twenty-four inclusive are eligil® 
pseudonym must be used by # 
testant in sending in the essay. | 
says should be sent to the stew 
department of the Board of Mi 
Cooperation, 276 Fifth Ave., Ni 
City; and at the same i 
pseudonym with the right nam 
be sent in a separate sealed enve 
The contest time designated | 

time for local young peoples © 
and groups to arouse their mete 
take an interest in the matty 
young people of every Baptis!@ 
should be interested in haying? 
more of their number submit 7 
in the contest. 


r 
>. 
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Among Ourselves 


a 


W.C. Bitting Resigns 
jov. 2, after serving the Second 
i St. Louis, Mo., for nineteen 
‘pastor, Dr. W. C. Bitting pre- 
fis resignation. Having secured 
f the letter of resignation from a 
id without the knowledge or con- 
Dr. Bitting, we are giving it 
because since Dr. Bitting has 
nm the organization of the North- 
fist Convention its able corre- 
( secretary we ought all to share 
€ws as it comes from his own 
is church through a letter which 
21 of its kind. 
Nov. 2, 1924 
Second Baptist Church, 
Louis, Missouri. 
‘thren and Sisters: 
nore than forty-four years of 
§ pastoral work, forty-one years 
have been in two great cities, 
no longer endure the strain of 
ate. With proper regard for 
welfare and in fidelity to the 
of the church, I must surrender 
with which you so highly 
me and which I began to dis- 
meteen years ago yesterday. No 
uld express my gratitude for 
lictions of these years. The 
on of many who ‘have gone 
tavenly home and of many who 
our fellowship has been ex- 
y. The results of our work 
‘annot be stated, nor is this the 
‘yy for any attempt to do so. 
measures our efforts by his 
ards, knows what has been ac- 
1 To him we gladly leave the 
lthese years with our united 
t we could not have accom- 
we for the advancement of his 


1g knowledge of God who ever 
aself through life, through en- 
preciation of the universe, 
Owing knowledge of man, and 
“er acquaintance with the his- 
i, has compelled your pastor 
t him in terms of life today. 
comforting memory that every 
your pulpit, every mid-week 
lress has deliberately sought 
sus as Lord over life. My joy 
he sincere effort so to pre- 
2avenly Father and the abid- 
@ance of Jesus Christ ‘that 
(NM viewpoints change with the 
t of mankind, his spiritual and 
Teignty will be seen to be 
[y deepest regret is that I 
unable to win the countless 
to whom my message has 
ole-hearted allegiance to him. 

had enlarged lives, clearer 
her inspirations to unselfish 
[ nobler ideals. They have 
Dirit of the Master into their 
and into a blessed ministry 
/through various institutions 
‘Ses. After all this is the test 


of one’s ministry and its highest reward. 
Precisely because I gave myself to the 
kingdom of God, enthusiasm has been 
cherished in service to civic, Christian 
and human interests generally. It has 
been a satisfaction that the church has 
regarded its minister as an incarnate 
contribution to human welfare, both 
locally and in wider realms of life. 

Somewhere God has been preparing 
a man to be your pastor, who will de- 
liver his own message, as I have tried 
to deliver mine, who will lead this church 
with its great history, high standing and 
vast opportunity into a noble service to 
mankind. Let every member unite with 
every other member in bonds of Chris- 
tian love, and all in deep consecration 
heartily support the church, and promote 
its ministry to this city and to the world. 

As to my future, more than ‘ever I 
have reason to trust our heavenly Fath- 
er’s loving kindness which throughout 
my life has exceeded all I could ask or 
think. During my pastorate here I have 
been out of the pulpit only one Sunday 
because of sickness, which was trifling, 
The perfect physical health and unabated 
mental vigor I now have are blessings 
to be preserved and used. My desire is 
to stay in this city, and as a member of 
this church to promote its interests: to 
remain in the ministry of our Lord, do- 
ing whatever I can to help my fellow 
men and God’s cause everywhere. Please 
believe my assurances of Christian love 
for you all, of gratitude for your kind- 
nesses, and of inexpressible thankfulness 
to God for days of joy that have sur- 
passed all other delights I have ever had. 
The memory of these will remain 
throughout life here and hereafter. 

I now present this my resignation as 
the pastor of the Second Baptist church, 
to take effect at your pleasure. While 
the unanimous protest of those with 
whom I have conferred is appreciated 
beyond words, I feel sure that all will 
come to realize that both the future 
prosperity of the church and my personal 
welfare will be promoted by the step 
now taken. Your uniform kindness 
makes this action wholly voluntary, and 
also makes possible my desire just ex- 
pressed. With earnest prayer for the 
blessing of God upon this church, for a 
future that shall vastly surpass its noble 
past, 


Affectionately, 
Your Pastor, 
W. C. Birrine. 


Letter from India 
By W. L. Frercuson 

“Double, double, toil and trouble, fire 
burn and caldron bubble.’ India needs 
a prescription more powerful than that 
of the witches in Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth if she is to brew a charm of suffi- 
cient potency to cure her “powerful 
trouble,” which to all outward seeming 
is getting no better fast. Her trouble 


.one soul. 


1s manifold, and daily is she becoming 


more conscious of it and more restive 
too. For India the times are most try- 
ing. The past holds her with fetters of 
iron, while the future beckons her to 


freedom 
foremost 
fancies 


and equal partnership with the 

peoples of the world. She 
just now that her trouble is 
political; that if she had a different form 
of government, her malady would ‘be 
remedied quickly; but no government is 
equal to the cure of what really is wrong, 
for caste still Sways the millions and the 
multitudes, dividing the people into 
classes and factions and laying its blight 
upon the noblest emotions of man—pity, 
kindness, sympathy, benevolence and 
love. Child-marriages and child-widow- 
hood go right on with little change and 
Stout is the opposition of the orthodox 
to the proposals of those who would 
bring about a_ reform. Fully 90 per 
cent of the men and boys and 98 per 
cent of the women and girls of the land 
ate under the handicap of illiteracy. UlI- 
tra-conservatism binds the craftsman and 
farmer to the crude hand tools of their 
ancestors, to plowing with the crooked 
stick: In the more than 750,000 villages 
of the land the traditions of the past are 
still powerful and ruling, but they no 
longer satisfy. Polytheism, pantheism 
and idolatry abound, but they do not 
meet the deepest longing of India’s life. 
India’s greatest trouble today is a di- 
vided heart. She is not of one mind and 
She is distraught and in pain, 
and no mere political change can cure 
her of her complaint. 


The Floods 
of which much doubtless has been tele- 
graphed to the outer world have left in- 
delible marks on the country here in 
South India. Though they occurred 
some weeks ago, the real magnitude of 
the disaster has not been fully surveyed 
as yet. Enough, however, is known to 
make it clear that years will be required 


to restore the materials swept away. 
Whole villages were inundated, and 
houses by the tens of* thousands were 


destroyed; fields were flooded and some 
have been ruined by silt. As I write 
there lies before me a letter from a stu- 
dent who fell ill some months ago in 
Madras, and who was invalided home 
after a long siege in the hospital here. 
He says, “Malabar, which was one of the 
most fertile and rich places in India, has 


become a barren land, the people of 
which are thrown into utter poverty.” 
Government was prompt in furnishing 
preliminary relief. Bombay City and 
presidency have raised some 250,000 ru- 
pees by subscription. Help has also 


come from other parts of India and some 
from outside. Madras has been slow to 
respond, though the sheriff convened a 
public meeting at. which the governor 
presided, having made a special journey 
from a distance so as to be present. One 
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of the city papers has conducted the 
raising of a fund, which now amounts 
to more than Rs 7,500. Other relief funds 
are being gathered through subscriptions, 
entertainments and the like; but there 
is little publicity and less enthusiasm. 
Still, slow as it is, the effort is worth 
much and will bring a measure of assist- 
ance to the stricken people. Government 
is proposing to grant long time loans 
to farmers, householders and others to 
enable them to rebuild and get reestab- 
lished. It will take millions of money 
to do this. Meantime a stream of emigra- 
tion is beginning, the flow being towards 
the Straits Settlements, whither coolies 
are reported to be going by the shipload. 
None of the area covered by our India 
missions is included in the flooded dis- 
tricts, but on the contrary considerable 
portions of the Telugu Mission are in 
need of rain. Madras City and Nellore 
are both short of water. 
Rioting 

is becoming the order of the day. About 
two years ago the politicians were as- 
suring us that the ancient hostility of 
Hindus towards Mohammedans and Mo- 
hammedans against Hindus was allayed 
and that Hindu-Muslim unity was a fact. 
Events are rapidly disproving these as- 
surances. There have been riots in Del- 
hi, with looting of shops and broken 
heads; there have been riots in Gulbarga, 
in the Nizam’s dominions, where a police 
official was done to death, and the troops 


were called out, garrisons being now 
quartered throughout the Hyderabad 
state. Trouble has broken out in Nagpur, 


in Lucknow and Kohat. In every place 
the story is much the same, fighting, loot- 
ing and some loss of life. In Kohat the 
worst has probably happened as the cas- 
ualty list seems heavy, both among Hin- 
dus and Muslims, while the town has 
been largely destroyed by fire. The loss 
is estimated at some 5,000,000 rupees. 
Government has called out the troops 
both there and at Lucknow, and order 
has been restored. The Hindu, a some- 
what radical paper, published in Ma- 
dras, hitherto a strong supporter of the 
theory of Hindu-Muslim unity, at last 
has come out with an admission of its 
non-existence, saying, “The repeated and 
unexpected outbreaks of Hindu-Muslim 
violence and disorder show how serious 
the communal problem is daily growing, 
defying solution. After Delhi and Nag- 
pur it was Gulbarga. Last week it was 
Kohat, this week it is Lucknow. The 
malady instead of subsiding seems to be 
spreading.” And so it is, much to the 
embarrassment and perplexity of those 
who had labored for unity. Without 
seeking to apportion the blame to either 
community, The Hindu further says: 
“Probably in most cases the points in dis- 
pute will have nothing to do with the 
real interests of the communities quarrel- 
ing. It is the work of ignorant fanatics 
on either side who create a panic and 
draw a large number of the unthinking 
masses into the quarrel. The remedy lies 
only in the hands of the better and more 
sensible section of both communities who 
should make joint and systematic efforts 


to carry the message of true nationalism 
to the masses and expose the evils of» 
false communalism. It is futile to speak 
here of the government’s responsibilities.” 
That is a frank admission and well worth 
remembering. 
Non-Cooperation 
and non-violence, Mr. Gandhi's twin doc- 
trines, seem to have returned to plague 
and oppress him. Instead of operating 
against the government as intended, non- 
cooperation has served to split the po- 
litical organism which he had built up 
into a number of factions. Concerning 
this Mr. Gandhi, in his latest pronounce- 
ment says, “Our non-cooperation was 
meant to be a living, active, non-violent 
force. . Unfortunately it never be- 
came actively non-violent. . It has 
recoiled upon us with double strength 
and now bids fair to destroy us, if we do 
not take care betimes.” He refers to the 
program which had been marked out for 
all adherents of the congress to follow, 
and declares himself as being just as 
keen a believer as ever in the five boy- 
cotts “which were promulgated in the 
original program, but he now perceives 
that there is no atmosphere for working 
them. The cleft between the various di- 
visions is too great. What must be done 
is to hit upon some lowest common de- 
nominator and upon that unite all the 
factions, and from that build up an in- 
clusive and strong organization which 
will accomplish home rule. The five 
boycotts, namely, refusal to purchase any 
goods produced in the British Empire, 
refusal to enter upon the tasks of gov- 
ernment by serving in the legislatures, 
refusal to practice before or to receive 
justice at the hands of the government 
courts, refusal to attend schools or other 
educational institutions supported in 
whole or in part by government funds, 
and refusal to accept titles of knighthood, 
nobility, decorations and other honors 
from government, have failed, since there 
was no unity of purpose and procedure in 
attempting to carry them out. All of 
these are now abrogated, except the boy- 
cott on foreign-made cloth. Mr. Gandhi 
now proposes that the congress constitu- 
tion be suspended for a year and that 
during this period all concentrate their 
effort on three main objectives—first, the 
spinning wheel; second, unity of all 
classes: and third, the removal of un- 
touchability from the great outcast com- 
munity. He desires every follower to 
produce monthly at least 2,000 yards of 
self-spun cotton yarn, which is to be do- 
nated to the national cause, and made 
into home-spun cloth to displace the for- 
eign brands. Mr. Gandhi describes the 
Hindu-Muslim tension as becoming daily 
more acute, and he invites all parties’ to 
come together to devise the best method 
of solving the problem, “which seems to 
defy solution and to dash to pieces all 
the fond hope we had of securing na- 
tional freedom that is broad-based upon 
mutual trust and mutual help.” As for 
untouchability, Mr. Gandhi warns his 
readers that the outcasts should not be 
used for political purposes, but pleads for 
understanding of them and their needs, 
saying: “We must share their sorrows, 
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understand their difficulties, | 
their wants. With the pariahs + 
be pariahs and see how we feel 
the closets of the upper classes <¢ 
the remains of their table throw) 
He concludes by saying: “I ay 
to see daylight out of this imp) 
darkness. I seem to see it diml; 
may still be wrong. All I knoy 
there is no fight left in me, | 
much for a born fighter to say. 
fought my dearest ones; but I | 
of love. But I must, I see, fi 
my love. I thought I nad pro 
see I was wrong. I am ther) 
tracing my steps. Ask everyont 
me to do so and to reunite the tr 
on a common platform.” What) 
of this appeal and modified proj; 
be is yet to be seen. There is | 
that Mr. Gandhi is correct whe} 
that this change in his procedv 
unconditional surrender.” De) 
chagrin. Brave is his confession/ 
double, toil and trouble, fire | 
caldron bubble.” Said a thought) 
to me one day as we journeyed 
“The more earnest-minded ame 
beginning to say that there isr 
for India except in the Christia‘: 
If we all became Christians ti 
bind us together and give ust 
Bishopville, Vepery, Madras. 


Cleveland News Ni 

By Rev. P. M. MacKa\ 

The outstanding event in Bb 
cles here was the coming off 
Harry Freda from a successfut 
in Boston to lead the Churi 
Master. This church has a fin} 
and a membership of 900; al: 
peculiar problems, but we fec | 
right man has been chosen al 
expecting great things in the 
Dr. Bustard of the Euel! 
church renewed his 


youth 1) 
months’ vacation which the chic 
ed him. He is taking hold oh 
with accustomed vigor. Grourl 
broken for the magnificent ne 
which is so much needed. 1e 
tist will be proud of this dena 
monumient in the down-tow 
Oct. 10 the church was the % 
double wedding anniversary, h 
tor and Mrs. Bustard and Ix 
Mrs. Peterson were surprisec)) 
1000 guests invited. by th’) 
union. Doctor and Mrs. Bua 
wedded twenty-six years af; 
and Mrs. Peterson eighteen © 
A marriage ceremony was 1é 
Rev. I. N. DePuy of the# 
church ending with a showe? 
petals upon brides and grocis 
a reception a banquet was s¢e 

Rev. I. N. DePuy says hd 
want his co-workers to adds 
“doctor,” but we know few” 
could wear the title with 1% 
to themselves and the insti™ 
would confer it than the man? 
successfully led the Lakew(@ 
for the past ten years. Y 
Chicago he found a small cf 
shiping in a basement. Tod’ 
a membership of over 400 @ 
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west and finest church buildings in 
ity. In appreciation of his faithful 
untiring service the church gave a 
tion in honor of the tenth anniver- 
lof his pastorate, Oct. 23. There is a 
and happy future for this church. 
lvary church is located on the west 
wf the city. The present pastor is 
E. W. Bloomquist who came here a 
poyer two years ago. The church 
nded to his leadership and the 
ir meetings took on new life, the 
ay-school rooms were enlarged and 
jms were frequent. This church is 
ering the new baby of the denomi- 
iin the city—the mission in Brook- 
urnishing leaders and teachers for 
Sunday-school pupils who were en- 
at the last report. This work was 
dlast July and Pastor Bloomquist 
Hit will be a church of 300 mem- 
na short time. 

educational committee of the 
and association is putting on a 
ourse of educational institutes to 
din the Euclid Avenue church the 
| Tuesday of each month from 
» May with a faculty consisting of 

H. Moehlman, Dr. W. W. Bus- 
fiss Nellie E. Durham, Dr. P. H. ip 
o Dr. H. S. Sylvester, Dr. F F. 
on. 


necticut Makes a New 


Experiment 

ervative Connecticut is the first 
{a state-wide series of missionary 
on conferences for leaders. These 
3 conferences were held in strate- 
ters, One in each of the six as- 
ms in the “Nutmeg State.” The 
» attendance was sixty-two—the 
ect of the churches, pastors, Sun- 
0ol superintendents and teachers, 
of the women’s missionary so- 
teachers of study classes, leaders 
’s classes and in young people’s 
In each conference the men were 
ich in evidence and at Bridgeport 
imbered one-third of the total at- 
e. 
' Metropolitan New York has the 
t being the pioneer in this par- 
type of conference, Connecticut 
rst state to cover its entire terri- 
he program was developed under 
tship of Rev. Horace B. Sloat, 
yof promotion. The department 
ionary education provided the 
g faculty: Miss May Huston, 
tlined the educational plans for 
ers in women’s work; Rev. Floyd 
who addressed the pastors, su- 
dents and laymen; Rev. O. P. 
ll who met the young people’s 
fiss Margaret S. Holley and Miss 
\ Wing, who conferred with the 
in guild work: Miss Mary) L: 
nd Miss Evelyn Cranska, who 
d those responsible for the 
’s World Crusade. 

Onferences were put through in 
four hours, 5:30 to 9:30 Doveit, 
* assembly and the first instruc- 
Od an intermission followed for 
ship dinner, when “booster” ad- 
mM summer assemblies and com- 
ings were the order of the hour. 
3€s then reassembled in their ap- 


pointed rooms for an hour and a half 
of intensive work. The program was con- 
cluded with a brief address by Rev. M. 
E. Parish of Burma who told of the 
Progress in evangelism in our first mis- 
sionary field. 

Each class leader not only stressed 
the respective Organization program fo: 
the various units, but showed how these 
units could best be interested in China 
and race relations, the study themes for 
the current year. A display of maps, pic- 
tures, charts, post-cards, cut-out materia] 
was arranged for each group. Type- 
written lists of supplemental material on 
the year’s study books and on new meth- 
ods for interesting churches and schools 
in mission were also available. “What” 
and “how” and “where” and “when” each 
were presented in turn and the workers 
were given practical aid in kingdom 
building. 

Another valuable feature was the ex- 
change of method and experience in help- 
ful discussion. Dr. J. N. Lackey of Hart- 
ford made helpful suggestions on the 
conduct of a church school of missions 
and Dr. H. Cc. Burt, superintendent. of 
the Bible school at the First church, 
Bridgeport, outlined a plan for placing 
the classes in charge of the opening exer- 
cises for a given Sunday with an assign- 
ment on missions to present. Dr. Burt 
also announced a prize for the boy or 
girl who presented the best note-book 
on the three months’ series of programs. 

Connecticut Baptists are so well 
pleased with their experiment that they 
have voted to develop an enlarged pro- 
gram for similar institutes another fall. 


Maryland Notes 
By O. C. S. WaLLAcE 

Maryland was asked for $750,000 when 
Southern Baptists entered upon their 75 
million five-year campaign. At the an- 
nual meeting, Oct. 22-24, held in the 
Seventh Baptist church, Baltimore, the 
figures reported showed about $700,000 
paid up to Oct. 1. Some think the state 
committee will be able to gather the 
remaining $50,000 by Dec. 31, when the 
campaign period will end. Maryland has 
paid more per capita than any other 
Southern state. Baptists are few in 
Maryland. There were 15,000 five years 
ago. The increase in five years has been 
about 20 per cent. 

Maryland is done with five-year 
“pledges” and “campaigns.” At the an- 
nual meeting just concluded an annual 
campaign program was adopted. There 
will be an every-member enlistment visj- 
tation beginning Nov. 30 and ending Dec. 
7. In the Eutaw Place church, which 
for many years has held the place of 
leadership financially among the churches 
Noy. 30 will be a “high day,” a day of 
offerings to the Lord, when, like God’s 
ancient people, the members of the 
church will bring in their offerings, and 
personally go forward and lay them upon 
the Lord’s table, presenting themselves 
before the Lord as they offer their gifts. 
Entaw Place folks are dignified, “conserv- 
ative,” a wee bit conventional: but thev 
will enter. reverently into this public 
confession of their stewardship because 
of the love they bear their Lord. 
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State needs are increasingly felt. New 
church buildings, improved church build- 
ings, adequate Sunday-school buildings, 
sites for new churches in 
Strategic places—all who have problems 
like these are sending forth cries for 
assistance. It is a tribute to the world- 
vision of Maryland Baptists that when 
state needs are so great half of our mis- 
sionary money should be given to con- 
vention causes outside of our State. 

The “old First” must move again, In 
1785 it stood where stands now our fa- 
mous Shot Tower, a monument of the 
past which antiquarians have been trying 
lately to save from demolition. The 
First moved and built a great church, 
many, Many years ago, known popularly 
as Round Top. The moving away of the 
people as business encroached, led the 
late Dr. John M. W. Williams to -per- 
suade his people to build a fine granite 
church edifice in one of the best resi- 
dential parts of the city. In the pastor- 
ate of Dr. Curtis Lee Laws a fine addi- 
tion was made to the church building. 
And now this building, passes out of the 
hands of the First church. It has been 
sold for $80,000 to negro ‘Baptists. It 
could not be built for three times that 
amount. It is a fine negro residential 
neighborhood; and gince the negroes 
occupy the residences, it is logical that 
they should occupy the churches. 

The First church, consolidating with 
the small suburban Liberty Heights 
church, is building a magnificent new 
house of worship in West Forest Park, 
on a commanding site. Rev. J. E. Hicks 
is pastor of the First and RG ya alee 
Briggs, of the Liberty Heights. An im- 
mense field awaits cultivation by the 
First church in its new location. 

Towson is eight miles from Baltimore. 
It is the county seat of Baltimore 
county. The state normal school is there. 
Goucher college for women is about to 
move there from Baltimore. Baptist 
families are choosing beautiful Towson 
for residence. The Baptists have the fin- 
est site in the town. They have a church 
building and a parsonage. The church 
building is utterly inadequate for pres- 
ent needs. A new house should be built 
there to sieze a great opportunitv. 

The cases cited will give an indication 
of present conditions in Baltimore and 
Maryland; for such problems, opportuni- 
ties, and needs as I have here indicated 
are becoming common in the city and 
state. This day of change, of unsettled 
thinking, and of unsatisfied desire, is a 
day of opportunity for Baptists. 


Philadelphia Letter 


By ArtHur C. BALpWIN 

Money, money — evervone wants 
monev and seems hopeful of getting jt. 
The Welfare Federation of Philadelphia 
is making its annual drive for $3,200.000 
for 132 charitable organizations of the 
city—and will get it. The University of 
Pennsylvania plans a $10,009,000 drive 
for endowment—and will get it. The 


Red Cross has just presented its 
annual appeal and received a gener- 
ous response. The writer is directlv 


connected with three appeals for Baptist 
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causes that aggregate $1,850,000. Among 
these the nearest home is the project to 
raise $500,000 for the Baptist Home of 
Philadelphia and vicinity. The present 
quarters are sadly outgrown. A fine 
new property has been bought on the 
Roosevelt boulevard and Baptists here- 
abouts must finance an appeal for a half 
million in order to take care of 150 aged 
people of cur churches, who otherwise 
would be in want. 

I am glad these appeals are presented 
and for the interest that inspires them 
and will support them. They come to 
us on their own merits. They will win 
their own friends and the work of the 
kingdom will advance through them. 
Some day some brother in this Baptist 
host of ours is going to stand up and 
boldly declare that in our missionary 
finance we can do better. Voluntariness 
and individualism must be conserved with 
cooperation. Our great missionary causes 
have advanced by presenting them on 
their merits and letting them win the 
interested ones to their standards. Co- 
operation in the sense of tying together 
different causes so that a world-wide 
cause cannot be financed unless a local 
need is taken care of, has its serious 
problems. It looks as though we turn 
to higher ground slowly. In the mean- 
time some of us are glad there are Bap- 


tist interests that can come to the 
churches, standing strictly on their own 
merits. We hide our grumblings away 
in a letter where probably few will read 
them. 

Rev. Henry W. Stringer, after a nine- 
years’ pastorate, has resigned from the 
First church of Germantown, to go to 
the First church of Coatesville. Brother 
Stringer has filled a large place in our 
Baptist life and will be much missed. 
His going opens a question, however, of 
the future of Baptist work in German- 
town. To many on the outside it would 
seem that Germantown First and Wayne 
Avenue churches are in an admirable 
position for a merger, that a church of 
unusual strength could be developed. In 
the shifting tides of the great city life 
such mergers may indicate weakness in 
the present position, but they also be- 
token broad, far-seeing policies for which 
our children will be grateful. There are 
others in our city that similarly should 
face the merger question before it is too 
late. The churches of Mr. Vernon and 
Manyunk represent situations that dis- 
interested friends declare could be bet- 
tered by a union with the church at Rox- 
borough. If such a merger were made 
and the present fields cared for as mis- 
sions of that church, a real problem 
would be met. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation of the Northern Baptist Convention 
Financial Needs from May 1, 1924 to April 30, 1925 
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We are glad to insert a nojed 
cerning Rev. William A. Gallagh 
whose ordination we assisted near! 
years back. His service at the « 
at Newton, Bucks county, has beer 
ly blessed and his fifth anniversar 
observed with a silver loving cup 
with gold pieces. Members of thd 
lodge, F. & A. M. and their friend; 
present in happy celebration. 

The Bridgeport church, Rey. } 
Carr, pastor, will sell its propey 
4th street and will move to [DF 
street. A parsonage has been pur} 
and a plot for the new building. 

Logan church has called Rey. } 
MacDonald of Birmingham, Ala 
MacDonald is a Crozer graduate a} 
pastorates at Chester and Patters| 
J., before going south. We undé 

y 
| 


he will not come until April. The 
church presents a fine field for ¢ 
sive work. 

The Third church of Germantow 
Ralph Mayberry, pastor, is quiet 
ging in, pursuing a policy of sud 
licity as will win the attention anc 
will of people who have not 
about it. Brother Mayberry is e 
a happy vigorous pastorate. i 

At Wissinoming, Dr. Charles | 
is carrying on, in’ his splendid] 
manner. The first unit of the ney; 
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Approved Unified budgets for 1924-25.........c everest esreuvens Girsbate: iA eecete sits iatatene $8,996,690 

Less estimated income from invested funds, legacies and matured annuities....... 2,296,690 

Balance to be secured from donation SOUPCES.. oscvscscccccccsoveveesevessvessore $6,700,000 
‘ ie. State Apportionments in Amount due Amount paid Amount 
Name of State. $6,700,000.00 by Oct. 15th. to Oct. 15th. to Octh 
Gas Red a eS A BLM hdr a Ses in ee tn tee Pht ad Teo simile $ eg Ga ka eK) $ 1,242.56 $ 823.76 $ 1 
Delaware 2... eee eee cee ee eee te eee e ene n ete anes 9,000.00 4,125.00 2,534.10 ys 
Krizona Pe oer Be aks eee SE ee Ee ne ee eee 18,300.00 8,387.50 5,014.60 1 
TARO geste ower saat ous fas ayr'e ee ote lias alpine Ras) red Ripa atc cut st 7.080.00 7,828.32 4,445.79 ag 
Sos California Ti Wece neice Peeeke speed cat Reels oes aha Michel elareente 330,756.00 151,596.50 79,049.55 71/4 
OTeL Oy. Fis ecske gid hee te sa ieee bake ote dee oie oe ttn yet sha ee eetens ee 75,000.00 34,375.00 17,330.80* 
Rhode TS1S Gi id castes, ne rosea ante er enrol seta ele chau heh eeaw eee mere ie 132,844.00 60,886.82 29,178.52 
MiGhiea nr ist eis bike oiace Wie odes titiags fa tie abe erat sieeueme ies ee tay naeewenet aie tito: 233,511.00 107,025.88 49,795.80 
Nevada ‘ile ota a’ Neat a ewohal Cusee, Se Ra eaeliot te tee lalndenes Giement re aMare ta, go tate sates 3,389.00 1,558.31 706.06 
WEVO MITE Ey) paler cetie ale cole te uumale Gata Neh sue pinal shane seecteren Met Maren stented ceceemane 7,320.00 3,355.00 1,490.78 
INDY SEBES Elite oie a ree ccd ale ead neste hey Chellis "se peNaUe) ay Sane webiste telretiometiane 761,822.00 349,168.43 140,247.05 
Penn'sy LV ain tener ie tae aaiebe sie ae becca tet sttr siete ate cavemene a eta cate 670,000.00 307,083.32 119,684.21 
Lah Whales tc ee Mera ete Sos Site. co micetee treet a oro he! cakalewo.ctoke 398,300.00 182,,554.18 69,884.36 { 
Wisconsin oR ee ere es aoe ieee enaene here hatetels 90,144.00 41,316.00 15,779.39 De 
Colo ra Ve dec ates Ae Ln eee choked oer aint chide (foal oh ocuete aan eens 94,211.00 43,180.05 16,430.91 2) 
Niew: JJ GSE.) sicis ccctt es ies eh gover oe eetonaigt ete) ec. Seer ie gee 465,633.00 213,415.13 STS acs 3 
Viest -Virgeiniave.c cb pistes se vole = ie ats lewemeeueucl elise oie neus feel aeemsine 161,311.00 73,934.19 27,842.91 4) 
West, Washing Conners tani) errs aeitenrcriege han spear acenaren meee 71,167.00 32,618.19 12,193.76 2 
NOs Dak ee ea Ra Se Oe oes eee aoe rays amnion cas pateitem agate 22,500.00 10,312.50 3,829.23 
New) lampshirein etc acc ns tree clin ofa eee cat re tor hen pela isda csits%e 75,233.00 34,481.81 12,770,61 2 
Missouri Pic cet ce Be eg ik: Hes oh eM aE acai s MOISE isl Onl oh ene pe aD hen ete rer eres 43,920.00 20,130.00 7,346.29 1 
Mainoseree eo De Seas, tg the gee wale ie a 5 EAE rent aS 126,067.00 57,780.69 20,747.66 3): 
WErMmONtds peace ode el ate Dee to rienete Cesc oe ake re RRS ener rane 63,711.00 29,200.88 9,545.92 1 
leoKobtchel: Ie ee Ce ees eS) So OR ee us ato Ot 251,456.00 115,250.68 24,650.59 ** 9 
ConnecticGt cient sae a eae otoconia actors 200,000.00 91,666.68 28,209.30 6. 
Minnesotar: Mich. pie tei sete baiemeotdn ctettd ip ecucuae ai ciele teekn caer aceerearasts 160,633.00 73,623.44 21,471.88 5 
OHiG: eee ee ne ieee Sepa e mee ast ait lay ava Act wale an meter 498,511.00 228,484.19 64,903.54 16 
12 ho hct: We ey Cee te ore te er ics, OMICRD Eee ome encHetD Gis Bes Weg ico oka. 170,122.00. 17,972.62 21,277.84 5 
Nebraska’ ci Gcke Aimer Sonnet Cues Ree aR ote tone 87,756.00 40,221.50 10,836.03 23: 
Sof: Dale rh apt tee Cee ete han ans rch yeni ane terre 39,040.00 17,893.32 4,554.25 1p 
1 Coke fs eee ee CR A MS Pett aanOe, us Bas Mecano oily cy cher 180,967.00 82,943.19 20,848.59 60 
Massachusotta 2-1 \c.. bo Gbis tab oiack oa tu Mite eee 675,000.00 309,375.00 77,268.08 23 
NEVA Metro ape eee SENN P INE AT it eA EP rey EH 336,856.00 154,392.32 32,968.48 124) 
BVE Washine ton 80.0 bee et bs eRe oe eee ere 49,410.00 22,646.25 4,638.91 0 
NG Calitiviet is ered Cee oe ia a ele 1 ae Selah ae 134,000.00 61,416.68 12,328.31** 40 
Moor tang pak Shards as bas. er noe eae eee 14,233.00 6,523.44 1,046.96 ié 
DISTMOL COLI ctr, Utter as ee ir entra ON Mrs See Sante 28,467.00 13,047.37 53.79 | 
Miscellaneous © oe eh el ee Oe er CAUSE EE Bean scans oss Se ve Nese gel oko 1,930.30 


+ Deduct. 
* October receipts not reported. 


** September and October receipts not reported. 


*** Column 4 shows the amount due and unpaid (Column 2-less © 


$3,071,007.94 


nation is paying interest because it has not been paid month by month as needed. 
The order in which the states are listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts collected (Column 3) to am 


(Colump 2). 


$1,054,836.69 


olumn 3) and represents the approximate amount on which t d 
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yday-school building, has just been 
d over and all the work is advanc- 
More than a thousand new houses 
gone up. within three squares of the 
inoming church. There will be 
y of material to draw upon. 
Gethsemane, Rev. Carl O. Graeber 
ts an interesting evening develop- 
in connection with a new organist 
shoirmaster, who is really serving 
usical pastor of the church. Ina 
period the evening attendance has 
doubled. Gethsemane, however, 
what so many of us face “the once- 
worshiper.” The large evening 
‘egation, if we are fortunate enough 
ye it, is so often made up of the 
erers, visitors from other churches, 
tot of material with which one can 
ss and build up the church. 
7, L. J. Brace at Lehigh avenue has 
oped a championship baseball team. 
is not all he has done by any means, 
eis building up a strong, spiritually 
ad church. This team, however, won 
thampionship among the churches 
E. Philadelphia. At a banquet cele- 
ig the event seventy-five athletic 
y men were present. 
> Fifth church, Rev. George W. 
e, pastor, has been celebrating its 
undredth anniversary. Dr. Court- 
Myers has been with them two 
$n evangelistic services. Dr. 
s also addressed the ministers’ con- 
se on Oct. 20. 
» Baptist Social Union met for its 
linner Oct. 30. Mr. William T. 
of Swarthmore, was the guest of 
More than 500 were present. 
10ugh it is nearly a month past, one 
o things of the Baptist association 
d be reported in order to clear up 
rs. The report of the committee on 
led open membership, indicated 
there were no churches in this vi- 
practising open membership and 
ed that the policy of affiliate mem- 
ip, which protected the rights of 
Baptist churches in the granting of 
3, Was a matter purely within the 
ace of the local church. The com- 
> spoke approvingly rather than 
brovingly of the affiliate plan. 


Want Ads 


‘rate for space in this column is 6 
per word. Minimum space ten words. 
cash with order. 


ection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


ngelist William E. Brierley, formerly 
' of the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
elphia, is now booking appointments 
angle church meetings and union cam- 
| for the Fall and Winter. Safe and 
‘methods! Years of experience! 
7recommended! For references, open 
‘and terms address 3938 North Ash- 
\ve., Chicago, Illinois. 


shington, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has mod- 
uiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
tafe adjacent, and garage on premises. 
the White House. Telephone Frank- 
42. For folder, free map and guide 
rennston, address 1912 Gee St. 


eee een 
Rgelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
ence including Dudley Street, Boston 
nglewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
Service, Single church or union 
188. Write for open dates and terms. 
' ge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


The relation of our churches to the 
Federation of Churches also came up and 
a few of the brethren indicated that they 
still lived in the age when Baptists were 
the Ishmaelites among the churches. 
Happily this separatist sentiment was not 
the prevailing one, and the Federation 
was heartily endorsed by the associa- 
tion’s vote. 


Shall We Save that Hundred 


Thousand? 
3y A. E. PETERSON 

One hundred thousand dollars is no 
inconsiderable sum. It is an amount big 
enough to interest large commercial or- 
ganizations and surely of enough im- 
portance to command attention from 
Christian workers. 

It is a fact that such an amount its 
lost each year by Northern Baptists. 
Moreover, those who have carefully con- 
sidered the matter maintain that this 
estimate is conservative. And for this 
loss there does not appear one single 
well-founded mitigating circumstance. 
Such a sum was lost last year, such a 
sum is in process of being lost this 
year; and such a sum will be lost next 
year, unless heroic and concerted efforts 
are put forth at once to prevent it. And 
it comes about in this way: Many givers 
for the missionary work of the denom- 
ination do not pay regularly; instead they 
give according to their convenience and 
it is only when the fiscal. year comes 
near its close, in March and April, most- 
ly in April, that real efforts are made 
to pay up. Furthermore, even after the 
money is given, it is often allowed to 
lie in banks, to say nothing of being 
“borrowed temporarily” for home ex- 
penses, with the result that weeks and 
months pass before the money, even 
when contributed by donors, can go on 
its way. This unfortunate habit forces 
upon Our missionary organizations the 
necessity of borrowing large sums for 
nine or ten months out of the year and 
the interest paid on this borrowed money 
aggregates at least $100,000. What the 
missionary societies and state conven- 
tions could do with this money thus an- 
nually lost, board members and secre- 
taries and missionaries know well. 

But they cannot have the use of it 
because it must be paid out in interest, 
and while interest is paid to banks, the 
banks here and there that are the de- 
positories of our churches have free use 
of missionary money lying idle await- 
ing checks to be drawn by church treas- 
urers. Some of these good officers de- 
sire good balances on hand in the bank 
account of the church. Is this good 
business policy? Is this sound finance? 
We are perfectly willing that business 
men shall answer, especially since in this 
matter they are frequently the real of- 
fenders 

To save the $100,000 is easter than to 
lose it. The average giver, when he 
becomes in arrears, finds it difficult to 
pay up at the end of the year. The aver- 
age contributor can pay a given sum 
with greater ease if he pays in fifty- 
two or twelve installments each year. 
And while he thus gives with greater 
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ease he helps to save the $100,000. 
Anomalous and unreasonable as this as- 
sertion may seem, it becomes clear, how- 
ever, that it is easier to save the $100,- 
000 than it is to lose it! That being 
the case, what justification can right 
thinking, intelligent Christian men and 
women give to justify a habit that has 
embarrassed this denomination through 
the years? 

In saving 


the $100,000 we save vastly 


a CHRISTMAS| 


MUSIC 


Samples of 6 services, complete, free to Pastors, 
Superintendents, or Committees. 


* CHRISTMAS HELPER, No. 12. Book of Songs, 


Kecitations, etc. 20c, postpaid. 
> 


AN OPEN HEART. Song-story Cantata by M. Bb. 
Shannon and Dr. Geibel. $3.00 the dozen. 

* Christmas Special, No. 1. Four complete specials 
in one book for 25c. A Pageant, a Tableau Ex- 
ercise. a Pantomime ‘l'ableau and a Dramatiza- 
tion. 

Choir Cantatas. 
the King, by Nolte. 

Juvenile Cantatas. “All Aboard’ and ‘‘ Go-do-it 
Club’s Christmas.’”’ $3.00 the dozen. 

Receiving the Parson, ora Tantalizing Tangle. 
A Musical E.utertainment, full of fun and amus- 
ing situations. Will fill the house. 

* All, except the Helper and Specials, sent for ex-. 
amination upon request. 


HALL-MACK CO. 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. | 


Messiah is King, by Stults; Hail 


50c each. 


) 21st and Arch Sts., 
Phila., Pa. 


THE BIRTH OF THE 
MESSIAH 


A Cantata for Solo Voices and Chorus 
By W. D. ARMSTRONG 
Pric@n. sc cciisss 90.00 
An effective number of moderate difficulty for 
the average choir, 


THE BIRTH OF LOVE 


Words by Mary Louise Dawson 
(with Scriptural passages) 
Music by WILLIAM LESTER 
PRICG ie pts eels cele cites PUSOO 
A festal Cantata, satisfying to the well trained 


choir, yet not difficult. 
Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for our Catalog of Christmas 
Entertainments. 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


LYMYER gn SWEETER, NORE DUR 

BRS" ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 

CHURCH 2S) currreecaTatocus 
Ei:rss, e “TELS WHY, 

Write to Cincinnatl Bel) Foundry Co.. Ciscinnati, O 


| ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE Cc. &. BELL CO. HILLSBORO, 


CHURCH MUSIC 


By PROF. EDMUND S. LORENZ 
Editor of The Choir Herald and The Choir Leader 
A cyclopedic hand-book by the author of *‘Practical Church 
Music.’? Iitroduc ton by Cleland B. McAfee, D.D. Illus. $3.00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book @— 7 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill. 


ORnIe 


a REO 


more. How much greater is our loss 
we see when we consider another factor. 
This factor is unpaid balances on sub- 
scriptions cancelled at the end of the 
year. A giver who has neglected paying 
with regularity faces an unpaid balance 


FOFOSOLO$ OFOROFOFOLOFOSOFOFO$ OF OFOFO$ OF OF OFOFOF OF OF OF FO} 


THE EPIC OF EARTH 
By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


An amazingly fresh and _ strikingly 
beautiful interpretation of nature’s 
commonplaces. 


Iliustrated 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


SORSSL HGH GHISL ELL SSLISI er JEL ORCL ISTHENER EEA NH ELST ONELECHEHS, 
SECOND EDITION 


Pilgrims of the Lonely Road 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
LYNN HAROLD HOODGH eéaye: “‘A remarkable work.. 
xox ever’ civil zation produ ced an AMET. sce A book 
that will be rend rgain and again. 


F H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


that he finds it difficult to meet. Hav- 
ing formed the habit of treating too 
lightly such obligations his conscience 
does not trouble him very much if he 
asks to have his balance cancelled, or 
he does it himself, so as to start clear 
the new year. Another, who convinces 
himself that he regards sacred his obli- 
gation, comes to the end of the year 
and finds an unpaid balance as a result 
of his neglect, says—“I do not want to 
cancel this subscription. ‘By all means 
I mean to pay what I have promised, 
and therefore I shall make no new sub- 
scription until the past is paid.” This 
sounds plausible and in many instances 
it is the honorable position to take. But 
what is the result? This good giver tries 
to make one year’s pledge cover two; 
he endeavors to make one dollar do the 
work of two, which is manifestly impos- 
sible, and he deceives himself. What- 
ever form of reasoning employed, the 
money is lost to the kingdom cause. Who 
dares to estimate how much Northern 
Baptists lose in this fashion as a result 
of delayed payments! 

These large sums can be saved. They 
will be saved when givers adopt Paul’s 


Tuberculosis might strike 
your home today 


HERE is no precaution too great for you to 
take to protect your home and family from 
tuberculosis. Your children are constantly ex- 


posed to tuberculosis germs. 


The one effective 


protection against tuberculosis is the organized, 


co-operative campaign to stamp out the disease. 
It can be stamped out. Only half as many people 
die from tuberculosis today as died ten years ago. 
The organized battle against tuberculosis, carried 
on by the Tuberculosis Associations, has helped 


to save the other half. 


Tuberculosis Associations are financed by the annual ' 
One tangible, sure way to pro- 
tect yourself and your family against tuberculosis is to 
buy Christmas Seals. Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many 
as you can. Seal every letter, Christmas card, and 
Christmas parcel with Christmas Seals. 


sale of Christmas Seals. 


STAMP OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 
iss sssssssssesnessssnsrnseesnssns 
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dictum: “Upon the first day of the 
let each one lay him in store ag | 
hath prospered him.” This counsel, 
the mark of age upon it as well as di 
sanction; and it stands the test and 1 
the requirements. Therefore there | 
way out of our difficulties clear | 
well defined. Let Northern Baptist¢ 
this habit and financial problems | 
constantly trouble us, will be solved, 
probably forgotten. 


More Facts for Baptist Fc 
By SyLvanus Urpan 
The other day an officer of the y 
an’s missionary society in a New Eng 
church requested information conj 
ing the Board of Missionary Cooper 
that could be used as the basis of aj 
cussion in a forthcoming local mis, 
ary meeting. A prominent worke 
another eastern state, in a recent { 
ference, asked what the Board of [ 
sionary Cooperation was going to ( 
behalf of individual churches. Thes 
quiries suggest the thought that pog 
many are seeking information about; 
youngest child of the Northern Bit 
Convention. 


The most reliable, comprehensive; 

up-to-date source of ‘informal Covi 
matters pertaining to the organizii 
known as the Board of Missionary 
operation is the Annual of the Nore 
Baptist Convention for 1924. If 
were a delegate to the Milwaukee 3 
ing your copy will reach you without 
The denominational papers devoted 
erous space to the reports of the| 
ventions, 
(pages 78-79), published a_ state 
about the new organization. On | 
165-167 in the Annual of the Nort 
Baptist Convention for 1923, appeajt 
paragraphs of the report of the coir 
tee on future denominational prog 
relating to the work of the Boaj 
Missionary Cooperation and a 
board is constituted. 


What the Board of Missionary Coce 
tion Is Not 


It is in order to say that the )e 
of Missionary Cooperation was ! 
formed to make missionary apprit 
tions to help weak churches, nor tci 
build church edifices, nor to promo) 
ligious education in local churches 
to aid aged ministers and missiotti 
nor to administer funds on the fc 
fields. All these functions belong {1 
denominational agencies created foril 
purposes. 

The Board of Missionary Coopell 
exists to advance those purposes hi 
all churches of the Northern By 
Convention have in common. It f 
fiscal agent of the convention 41” 
such its aim is to inform and stiril 
the constituency of the denominatil 
that sufficient money can be raise 
turned over to the national, stat(@ 
city societies and other participatit | 
ganizations. That is to say, the bul 
function of the board is to raise ™ 
for the denominational program 
should be added that an essential 
of the board’s work is to promo 


and Missions for July, § 


= 
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of the local church, for only as 
al churches grow can the world- 
aptist activities expand. 

in line with this broad view of 
ard’s duties that the program of 
‘tivities has been planned for the 
year. To so quicken spiritual 
d interest that every church in 
rn Baptist territory may feel the 
, make old members more atten- 
their Christian duties and bring 
nes into the fold, has been the 
ing thought in giving this pro- 
lefinite form. The pastors’ insti- 
ie church officers’ council and the 
and missionary conference have 
lanned to exert an influence on 
church unit by bringing pastors, 
and members into contact with 
eas and methods, and by impart- 
inspiring conception of what real 
tion means to the _ individual 
as well as the whole denomina- 


evangelistic spirit permeates and 
tes this program. In short, the 
of Missionary Cooperation is a 
jy money-collecting agency only 
: such an agency is a necessary 
the great work that a mission- 
qomination has to do. It is an 
ation for service in building up 
kingdom on earth. It follows 
> missionary and the business mo- 
e inseparable in the work of such 
d. Cooperation in spiritual en- 
‘must precede full cooperation in 
for an abiding sense of steward- 
rings only from a deep and strong 
m experience. Emphasis is placed 
1e fact that the first step towards 
1 efficiency in the Lord’s work is 
ve, growing and prayerful church 
‘ship. Not only in its field activi- 
his end held in view by the Board 
sionary Cooperation. It is the 
: of the printed matter of which 
i literature and publicity commit- 
> board makes liberal use in keep- 
» denomination and the general 
informed on Baptist topics. 
y fact that bears testimony to the 
of the gospel to uplift mankind is 
sionary fact. Every published 
mt that strengthens the general 
. Baptist devotion to the purpose 
ing this a truly Christian world 
Baptist churches to fulfill their 
. The Board of Missionary Co- 
yn believes in publicity as a means 
easing the cumulative power of 
effort, and it purposes to use 
eans as fully as possible for the 
glory of God. 


board is a product of growth, an 
e of Baptist experience. It is not 
are of the New World Movement, 
mething for which that movement 
ized the necessity. It represents 
resent form, as Dr. Aitchison has 
out, “the mature thinking and 
ion of the denomination as ex- 
by two conventions and by all 
ations participating in the united 
nm.” It was of course necessary 
termination of the New World 
ent period to shape in a practical 
€ course of the new board as a 


permanent part of the general Baptist 
organization. That has been done and 
the forces set in motion have already 
shown results in widely separated fields. 
An example is seen in the first series of 
countrywide regional conferences held 
under the board’s auspices, which have 
brought a heart-warming response that 
is an augury of better things to come. 

This board is not a “bureau,” which 
on some accounts is a better name for a 
piece of furniture than for any group of 
people engaged in religious work. It 
does not maintain offices that are en- 
meshed in red tape. It is an organiza- 
tion of earnest men and women, anxious 
to serve the humblest and most remote 
of Baptist churches and all who worship 
there. They do not for a moment think 
that any method or any mechanism can 
be a substitute for the power of the 
spirit and in offering their plans and 
services to the denomination, it is with 
the hope that all Baptists will aid the 
unified program, not only with their 
purses but with their prayers. 


Hoosier Who’s Who 
By U. M. McGuire 

Within the last month the chief point 
of interest among the Baptists of Indiana 
was the state convention which met at 
Anderson, Oct. 14.” In “point -of at- 
tendance, interest, excellence of program 
and fraternal spirit ‘this meeting com- 
pares favorably with those that have been 
called the best in the past. To a large 
extent the program was filled by experts 
from other sections of the country. One 
would like to name and commend par- 


ticular persons and addresses, but there 


is not room for all, to name some with 
comment would be unfair to others 
equally deserving, and to give a com- 
plete list of names without comment 
would be provoking to the reader. 


To the writer of these notes the place 
of meeting gave a thrill of interest. Thir- 
ty-two years ago he was placed by the 
Indiana Baptist convention in charge of 
this church, then just organized, as a 
missionary pastor. There were forty- 
two members meeting in a_ shabby 
rented room. Now a fine church of a 
thousand members, in a new house cost- 
ing $100,000, entertains the state con- 
vention and does it in a first-class man- 
ner. Of the six pastors who have served 
the church, three others were present, 
namely, C. M. Dinsmore, O. B. Sarber 
and E. L. Hamilton. W. W. Smith, the 
second pastor, died some years ago, but 
his widow was an honored guest at the 
convention Mr. Hamilton, the retiring 
pastor, becomes a member of the faculty 
of Oakland City college. 

In this position he succeeds Rev. F. 
G. Kenny who takes the superintendency 
of the northern district, and becomes, 
as Mr. Kenny was, pastor of the Oak- 
land City General Baptist church. The 
college itself is under the control of the 
General Baptists, but it is in the habit 
of drawing a part of its teaching force 
from the larger Baptist brotherhood. An 
interesting incident of the situation is 
that Mr. Hamilton, like Mr. Kenny be- 


fore him, holds the chair of theology. 
The General Baptist movement in the 
section grew out of the doctrinal con- 
flicts among Baptists along the Ohio 
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CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 


Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 


$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid. 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance. 

E. L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 
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THE RETURN OF 
THE REDEEMER 


By GEORGE P. ECKMAN 


Sets forth in a sane and helpful way 
the teaching regarding our Lord’s 
return and what we should do about 
it. 


Price, net, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents 
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Tue Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of churcn 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 52 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tue Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on léeal bank 
is sent, add exchange 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 
Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space ‘discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order, 


Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
BapTisT, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


Let us help you on your sermon for next 
Sunday. We specialize in the preparation of 
sermons, inspirational and patriotic lectures 
and addresses. Prepared by outstanding min- 
isters and university professors. All sermons 
and addresses are original. Write for list of 
sermons and lectures now available. 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH BUREAU 
Dep’t. K, P.O. Box 611. Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


The Original Modern Language Version 


The Twentieth Century New Testament 


baz roeqnal. Ask for it atany Bookseller’s. $1 25 
? 


F. H. REVELL C0., 123 Fifth Ave, I! ¥.; 1/ N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


valley in pioneer days, and the factional 
lines fare rather closely drawn in south- 
ern Indiana yet. But the opening ofthe 
doors to the General Baptists by both 
the Indiana Baptist convention and the 
Northern Baptist convention in 1914 and 
1915, created a situation favorable to fra- 
ternal relations. Hence the General 
Baptists do not hesitate to entrust the 
theological training of their young min- 
isters to a graduate of a standard Bap- 
tist seminary, and of course no honorable 
man could be unfaithful to such a trust. 
The arrangement means however the 
ultimate disappearance of factional di- 
vision based on doctrinal divergence. 


Franklin college which has always been 
affiliated with the Indiana Convention 
has its cup full of prosperity so far as 
enrolment is concerned. The latest 
statement conveys the information that 
its enrolment shows a larger percentage 
of increase in the last four years than 
any other coeducational institution’ in 
Indiana. This growth accentuates the 
ceaseless cry for more buildings and 
more endowment. How otherwise can 
it provide for the young people who 
turn to it in larger numbers for edu- 
cation? 

The Baptist state offices are beginning 
to resemble (actually they are) the head- 
quarters of a great corporation. The 
policy adopted several years ago of uni- 
fying all of the denominational interests 
in the state and of clearing all benevolent 
offerings through the state treasury, has 
resulted in building up a highly or- 
eanized departmental system within the 


If You Were Born in 1864 


If you were born in 1864 the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
would pay you a guaranteed annual income of 7 per cent for life in return 
for a gift of any amount on the annuity plan. 


Such a gift would enable you to furnish support to world evangelization 
and at the same time would bring you an assured income as long as you 
live. This arrangement is of special interest to those desiring to give 
but who require an income in the meantime because of financial needs. 
After your death the net remaining principal would be immediately re- 


leased for the work of the Society. 


If you were born in any other year the rate of income would vary ac- 
cordingly, ranging from 4 to 9 per cent on single life annuities and from 
4 to 8.3 per cent on annuity agreements covering two lives. 


Write today to Home Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, for complete information. 


in strictest confidence. 


All correspondence will be treated 


Here is a unique opportunity for making a gift, large or small, and re- 
ceiving in return an annual income as long as you live. Many annuitants 
have been so pleased with this plan that they have made similar gifts in 


later years. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Have you made your will? Read it again and see that the 
full corporate legal name of the Society is written as above. 
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state. The superintendency has expa| 
until it includes in addition to the ge 
superintendent three district sur 
tendents covering all that part oj 
state lying outside of the Indiang, 
area, and a central district over y 
the executive secretary of the India! 
lis city federation is superintende; 
officio. Functionally the work o| 
convention has been distributed int 
partments of men’s work, wo 
work, religious education, Franklir} 
lege, evangelism, extension, chil¢ 
work, young people’s work, liter 
and missionary education, stewar; 
and social service. While not so « 
nated, the publication of the Baptis| 
server is one of the most importa’ 
these departments and is purely a| 
terprise of the convention. To pr 
adequate room for the work of | 
these various departments, the exe) 
committee purchased recently an | 
lent piece of property with a comma 
ten-room house lat 1729 North I 
street, in which, before this is pri 
the state offices will be snugly ang 
manently housed. 


Advance is the characteristic ni 
every department of our work andj 
tically everywhere throughout thet 
Two proposals for advances have ak 
the quality of novelty. The depara 
of social service has projected ah 
years course of study in “Christian } 
Life,’ to ibe promoted among) 
churches and incorporated in the h 
ule of the summer ‘assembly. At 
subject of tithing, which has re 
favorable consideration throughoi 
state for several years, was gi 
unique turn at the recent state ci 
tion by the passage of a resolutii 
the rush of the closing hour an@ 
a scant majority, affirming that thf 
is a basic principle of finance in the 
dom of God. Whatever the brh 
elsewhere may think of such an aif 
tion, they will have to do someii 
going to beat it. | 


Personal 

Rev. J. FRreperic ‘Catlin, pastor f 
First church, Council Bluffs, Iowa, rie 
received fifty new members into the 
as a result of a union “visitation eve 
tic campaign” led by Dr. Earl Kernei 
Boston. \ 

Nov. 2-16, SPECIAL evangelistic $¥ 
were held in the First church, Mf 
Mass., Walter E. Woodbury, pastor I 
the preaching; the singing was 
Ernest Naftzger. 

Dr. GeorGe E, BurLIncAME has ba 
gaged by the First church, San} 
Calif., to serve as acting pastor & 
cently did a similar work at Baki 
Calif., so this move is in the naturod 
exchange as Dr. Frank O. Beldet 
from San Diego to Bakersfield. | 

Rev. H. C. ‘Smiru, Deer Creek, # 
ports that his church ‘has just § 
through a revival which stirred the 
community. Twenty-one new 
were received into the fellowship bi 
church, i 

Rev. WitttAM R. SHAw, pastor ® 
Conley Memorial church, of Detrh 
cently initiated a survey which resi 
his members making 1,000 calls 
neighborhood of the church. The 


f 


H 
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200 prospective members in the 
e vicinity of the church. 

BALLINGTON BooruH sends out a 
call for help in behalf of the 
of prisoners. She says, “I am sure 


icing the plea of every prisoner 


und, when I ask you to help me 
se little ones clothing, toys and 
ts that will bring Christmas glad- 
the homes, saddened and shad- 
the fathers’ imprisonment.” All 
and gifts for this purpose may 
o Mrs. Ballington Booth, 34 W. 
New York City. 

IRST CHURCH, Madisonville, Ohio, 
Mabie, pastor, reports a gracious 
The pastor was assisted by Rev. 
Brininstool, education secretary 
Virginia and Mr. and Mrs. Long, 
ywers. There were sixty conver- 
iong whom was a pugilist who 
d the ring and enlisted to fight 
Christ. 

CC. Norruror of Visala, Calif., 
issisted Rev. J. B. Speed, pastor 
Mrst church, Fowler, Calif., in 
eetings. The church was greatly 
nd a number of candidates pre- 
emselves for baptism. 

‘TL. Mercer, for four years pane 
_N. Y., has become pastor of the 
anuel ‘church, Rochester, N. Y. 
rch is at present worshiping in 
rong hall, but expects to build in 
future. 

ORGANIST has been added to the 
he First church, Waterloo, Iowa, 
son of Elmer E. Dimmermann of 
i. He is an accomplished musi- 
will have direction of the choir. 
he past year the salary of the 
E. Williamson, was substantially 


s E. GriFrFINn, pastor of the First 
lomestead, Pa., reports a revival 
* leadership of Evangelist J. E. 


enteel Art of Christian 
Loafing 
Wiittam TRAVERS JEROME 
/all more or less familiar’ with 
MOafer on the park bench, with 
fin the city street, and with 
thtful derelict the loafer at the 
Oss-roads store, but what about 
“el Christian idler in the pew? 
as familiar with him? Or do 
‘overlook his existence because 
of us, or perhaps because we 
have been gradually slipping 
m™ along that easy road 
The Broad Highway for Chris- 
ers.” Our practitioner of this 
tt is-not one who has just sat 
a pew to get out of the storm, 
member of the church in good 
well dressed, ‘“machinely 
He is usually in his pew on 
Zives more or less liberally of 
y, commends heartily the pas- 
fon, readily agrees that some- 
uld be done about it (“it” being 
of personal work) and eagerly 
Mm the doing of “it” to dear 
reorge or sister Mary who are 
better fitted for it; and who 
fave not so many other im- 
Matters to take care of—busi- 
Kknow!! Here we see the genteel 
Wistian loafing in its prime, in 
typical form, to wit the art of 
the buck” or “letting George 
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North America for Christ 


Baptisms to the number of 3900 were 
reported by the missionaries of The 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society during the year ending 


April 30, 1924. 


Untabulated Thousands of additional 
baptisms are the annual fruitage of 
the missionary labors of 300 teach- 
ers, 53 general workers and 21 evan- 
gelists and directors of evangelism 
under appointment by the Society. 


TOTAL BUDGET FOR 1924-25: $1,217,450. 
Total amount needed in distributable funds 
to April 30, 1924, for all organizations partici- 
pating in the unified budget, $6,700,000. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY CO OPERATION 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


SELECT NOTES| 


By AMOS. R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL. 


For fifty -years’ this Sunday ‘School ™ 
Commentary ‘on the’ :International’ |: 
‘Lessons has been the constant: help: - 
to millions of Sunday School teachers? 


It is complete in its treatment of the. 
lesson text, full of. maps. and full-page , 
illustrations, ; pen and ink drawings, |° 
eal enous charts and a hel P 7 
index Bein 


\ Price $1.90, net. $2. OO‘delivered . 
IW.A. WILDE: COMPANY. 


131 CLARENDON STREET - » BOSTON, MASS. 


Third 


Wiodern Religious cic, 
Cults and Movements 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says: ‘‘'What we have 

been looking for, ., Dr. Atkins has gone deeper 
down, discovering the roots and reasons for alt this 
groping after a new religious technique.’’ 2.50 


F. H. REVELL €0., 158 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 17 N. Wabash He Chicago 


me +3 ay Best ‘mabedials! ME inet workmanship 
a > ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
: : DZ’ INDIVIDUAL CUPS. Lowest 
a Gay prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUN NION SERVICE CO. 
Room 344 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


Shepherds in the Starlight 


“Shepherds in the 
Starlight” is a Christ- 
mas service for Sun- 
day Schools, complete 
with Scripture, songs, 
recitations, exercises, 
and a song for Pri- 
mary Department. 

The music was com- 
posed by M. Isabelle 
Ritter, Carolyn Free- 
man, and Roy E. 
Nolte, and the poems 
written by C. Austin Miles. These com- 
posers are well-known, their work always 
in demand, and they have given their best 
in this very melodious production which 
celebrates the birth of Christ with reverence 
and joy. 
$6.00 a hundred $3.25 for fifty 
80 cents a dozen Sample copy, 7c 

We have a complete stock of the latest holiday 
supplies for the church and Sunday School. 
Greeting Cards Services Dinlogues 


Candy Boxes Calendars Novelties 
Holiday Booklets Testaments Bibles 


Send for Our Christmas Circular 
and Holiday Bulletin 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGee St., Kansas Cit 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third, St., Los Angeles 223 Church St., Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 


The time has come for this to stop. 
The time has come for us to get off 
“The Broad Highway for Christian Loaf- 
ers’ and to get into “The Broad High- 
way for Christian Workers.” The men 
and women of our denomination should 
become even more aroused to a real- 
ization of their duties, obligations and 
opportunities. They should appreciate 
even more keenly than they do that 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 


the great societies, the National Lay- 
men’s Council, the state conventions, 
the city mission societies are their or- 


ganizations, the means through which 
they can and should give active expres- 
sion to the faith that is theirs. Through 
these agencies the thoughts and hopes 
and work of the men and women of the 
Northern Baptist Convention can be 
crystallized and stimulated into greater 
and broader lines of endeavor. Is there 
any manlier work than work for the 
Master in the Master’s vineyard? Let 
us, the men and women of the Baptist 
faith in this our Northern Baptist Con- 
vention area, adopt a new slogan in place 
Oiinlaert do it.” Let our slogan 
be “Let us cdot Wet) us awaken to 
our responsibilities. Let us appreciate 
our heritage. Let us realize that to 
whom much is given, of him much shall 
be expected. We are the heirs of our 
We are the inheritors of the 
ereat work they founded. Let us be up 
and doing so that when the time comes, 


George 


fathers. 


we too can say in the words of that 
ereat leader of men, “I have fought the 
eood fight, I have finished my course, 


T have kept the faith.” 


He tre ieadoug ae of the | Siiday chats of the 
world. fon, the pee bes years can bein a large measure 


2, mm n ne ect - 


yme and farnily, study and discussion 
Make teachers’ mmeehoge possible 


‘Fre: h xts each year. 


The Peloubet Series ‘of ‘Sunday’ Sheol: Quarterlies are used 
_ the world around, because they place before the scholar the 
salient points. of the Scripture texts in such a manner that 
they: are. quickly | -comprehended and easily remembered. 


We also ‘publish a Series of Teachers’ Quarterlies which contain 
helpful material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson 
-and which have’ become very popular during the past years. 


We e should be glad to send free samples and catalogs 


gin 


8: ful 


detail to all intending purchasers 


we | ae WILDE COMPANY. 


131 yell aed pieeet 
...- BOSTON, MASS 


Western Office: Madison Terminal Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE BAPT 


Editor’s Notes on the Li 
for Dec. 7 


THE MAN BORN BLIND 
Lesson Text: John 9:1-4], 
Golden Text: John 9:25, 


The lesson is an illustration of tf 
ciple laid down by Paul in his firs| 
to the Corinthians, “Howbeit th 
not first which is spiritual, by 
which is natural; and after that yj 
spiritual.” The man born blind r 
his physical sight first and_ th 
spiritual sight. The aim of the, 
of the gospel in telling this stor 
stress the fact that honest ignorans 
come to real spiritual knowled} 
that sophistical knowledge may | 
most irremedial ignorance. 

The Ignorance of Knowled; 

“We know’”’ is an oft-repeated) 
in the text of this lesson. The Pj 
were not slow in expressing dogn: 
their opinion which they dignifi) 
the name of personal knowledge 
know that this man is a sinner,” aj 
know that God spoke to Moses, 
for this fellow we know not from} 
he is.” ‘Now it is evident on ¢} 
surface that they did not kny 
truth about Jesus or they neveiy 
have given voice to such unm 
prejudice. There had been noj 
investigation of the character, 
tives, the acts of Jesus. Finding f 
of sympathy with the existing d 
things and meeting him as het 
way across their traditions, the'l 
calling him ugly names and layir) 
to get rid of him. They pride} 
selves on their knowledge. Thi 
the educated class—the leaders 
people, the conservative statesmi 
held in trust the heritage of cust 
regulations which had come di 
them from the past. Why thers 
they permit an iconoclast like § 
Nazareth to break down theirs 
traditions? Thus their boasted 
edge contributed to their practicél 
ance and they were as blind as 
the reality of spiritual truth. 

The Knowledge of Ignoraie 

The man born blind was illite? 
ignorant so far as the process 
ganized education was concernt, 
blindness had been a barrier agit 
getting even the synagogue sc 
All he had learned had been pik 
as he had listened to others. 18 
had done duty for both hearing 4 
ing. And because of his physicél 
cap he had become acute in thi 
that common sense with which 0 
dows every normal human beit) 
miracle by which he came to ® 
only the background of the # 
miracle by which he came to kn 
Lord. He was a quick and reai] 
He began with the confession#l 
man who is called Jesus” opeét 
eyes and he ended with “Lord, Ii 
and he worshiped him. It ish 
story enshrined in the words, “E# 
turn and become as little chil®@ 
cannot enter into the kingdom | 
and gives tremendous force to th® 
statement of our Lord, “For jf 
I am come into this ‘world t 
which see not might see, and fl 

which see might be made blind” 
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[he Saving Sense | 


“TJ want a nice book for an in- 


Tier “Yes, madam. 
9? 


“Er—no—no—er—he’s conval- 
London Mail. 


have been a mere coincidence 
worthy of note that parents 
ming girls Prudence about the 
present generation of flappers 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Wilhie—‘Pass me the butter.” 
(reproachfully) —“If what, 


Willie—“If you can reach it.” 


Sammy—‘Faffer, vas your 
rell to do?” 
nmy—‘No, but mein gosh, dey 
to do.’—Wittenberg Witt. 


said the lecturer, “is essen- 
yod entertaining. I once dined 
ise where the hostess had no 
posite me sat a modest, quiet 
iddenly he turned as red as a 
m hearing this hostess say to 
and: ‘How inattentive you are, 
You must look after Mr. 
etter. He’s helping himself to 
-?”__Congregationalist. 


do you stare at me?” 

‘says you are a self-made man!” 
‘why stare?” 

ondering why you made your- 
that!” 


‘ibutor to the New York Times 
tthy missionary in India had 
‘Rock of Ages’ translated into 
ai. On retranslation into Eng- 
‘student the first two lines bore 
ring and illuminating aspect: 
id stone, split for my benefit, 
» absent myself under your 
sments.’” 


me of our church bulletins: 
—“Kissing—Is It Sane and 
? 


Tell Mother I’ll be There.” 


ur brain its coin has minted, 
: page your pen has sprinted, 
ant your effort printed, 
t down; 
every surplus letter— 
it down; 
lables the better— 
t down; 
ir meaning clear—express it 
cnow, not merely guess it; 
friend, ere you address it, 
t down; 
vell, then skim the skimmings, 
‘t down; 
wre sure 'twould be a sin to 
ler sentence into, 
n, and we’ll begin to 
t down. 
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To Evangelize America 


Make Your Interest in Evangeliza- 
tion Real! 


The Homeland needs to feel the 
Christmas spirit that is 
expressed in gifts to 

His cause 


PRAY for Missionaries 
SEND a box or barrel for material needs 


GIVE for salaries and maintenance of 
work 


The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, 
Executive Secretary 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


If Some. One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


e e 
Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 Eust Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y,. 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for 
Fl personal notes that may be inserted in 
4 any number of pages between any pages 
in the Bible. Looks like a regular Divinity 
Circuit bound Bible. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
120 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


== 


Board of Missionary 
Cooperation 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Ww. H. BOWLER 
Acting Executive Secretary 
Summer has been utilized at Baptist 


national headquarters to get the new 
denominational program in full swing. 


Great doings, great opportunities for 
growth ahead of us. Also great de- 
mands. 
Have you done your duty by the 
budget? 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
te eR TS ETE FI ET 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
Address all communications to 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Last year 16,852 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world, with 
one exception the largest total in a single year 
in the history of the Society. 

When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. Corre- 
spondence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
with income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
addressed to the Home Secretary. 

Fred T. Field, President 

Frederick L. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 

Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P. H. J. Lerrigeo, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


AN ANNUITY 


Written by 


The Board of Education 
of 


The ‘Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 
will assure you an income for life at the 


rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


to secure their education during all the 
coming years. 
For information on this and all educational 
subjects, address, 
FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 
76 Fifth Ave., New York City 
ILE SO TEDL LE TELE ES SR UE ES TES A A PO a 


News From Our 
Mission Boards 


“The Non-resident Member Problem” 
is practically discussed by F. A. Agar 
in a leaflet published by the Board of 
Cooperation. 

The complete annual report of the 
Home Mission Society shows that 843 
missionaries and teachers are now labor- 
ing under appointment by the board. The 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the board is Mr. G. W. Palmer, suc- 
ceeding D. G. Garabrant, deceased. 

Northern ‘Baptists now maintain ten 
mission. fields in the non-Christian 
world: in Burma, Assam, South India, 
Bengal-Orissa, South China, East China, 
West China, \Japan, Belgian Congo and 
the Philippines. In these fields are 127 
stations and 3806 outstations. 

“What Do Missionaries Need?” is a 
pamphlet jpublished ‘by the Board of 
Cooperation .in ~the imterest ‘oi “the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. It 
tells of the White Cross overseas serv- 
ice and gives some Christmas box sug- 
gestions. A-copy may be had for the 
asking. 

Twenty-six Christian community cen- 
ters are in operation in the United States. 
Others are sorely needed. These insti- 
tutions are ministering to cosmopolitan, 
negro, Italian, Japanese, Chinese and 
Russian groups. They are maintained 
cooperatively by the Home Mission so- 
ciety, the Woman’s society, state con- 
ventions and city mission societies. The 
properties investment exceeds $900,000; 
100 full-time workers and many volun- 
tary and part-time workers are engaged 
in this work. 

“Every minister in planning his min- 
isterial career ought to organize his 
finances so as to include a payment on 
the retiring pension plan,” says Dr. F. 
BE Laylor spastoreat -—Mirst vehiirch.sin= 
dianapolis. .“In years to come he will 
be grateful beyond words to think that 
he did not neglect that important thing. 
If I were starting in today as a minister 
I would be very glad indeed to know 
that there was such a plan that had been 
organized in the providence of God by 
our Baptist denomination that would 
make me feel comfortable about the 
years later on when the rainy days 
come.” 

It was said concerning the letters 
Samuel Rutherford wrote from his 
prison, that they were like leaves from 
the tree of life, floated down on sun- 
beams. A similar claim may be made for 
many of the tracts distributed by the 
Publication society, since the days when 
Judson in Burma praised them for their 
excellence: tracts on evangelism in Eng- 
lish and Bohemian; tracts on Americani- 
zationjein Italian, Hungarian): Polish, 
Roumanian, and Slovak; tracts in ten 
other tongues—seventeen in all; 900,000 
pages of tracts a year; 69,000,000 pages 
distributed since the little folders 
fluttered from the old hat of Samuel 
Cornelius! 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


More than 100,000 people saw the Bap- 
tist missionary messages by means of 
stereopticon lectures during October. 
Growing popularity of this method of 
presenting our mission work indicates 
its increasing importance. 


As significant of the changes going 
on in our great cities, the Second Avenue 
church of New York, which has held such 
a strategic position for so many years, 
has now made a sweeping change in its 
policy. No successor to Rev. A. A. 
Forshee will be secured but an educa- 
tional director will be placed in charge 
under the direction of the City Mission 
society. There is now housed in the 
Second Avenue building the First Lettish 
church, First Esthonian church, First 
Russian, an Italian Mission, Polish Mis- 
sion and a Chinese Sunday School. 


Twenty-four nations including the 
United States will observe Sunday, Dec. 
7, as Golden Rule day as a reminder of 
the urgent need of continued contribu- 
tions for the feeding of two and a half 
million orphans and refugees in Persia, 
Armenia, Syria, Anatolia, Turkey and 
Greece. International Golden Rule Sun- 
day is a day for measuring our lives by 
the universally accepted standard of life. 
A day of plain living and high thinking 
and on that day all persons who believe 
in the Golden Rule are asked, by way of 
remembrance, to partake of a simple 
meal and as a practical demonstration 
decide on an offering to help keep alive, 
shelter and train the thousands of chil- 
dren under American care in the Bible 
lands. 


The Chicago Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School opened Sept. 23 with a larger 
enrolment than last year, and with an 
addition of twenty-two young women. 
The senior class numbers eighteen, two 
of whom, under the Woman’s Home 
Mission society, will be sent to Spanish 
fields Jan. 1. Four students are taking 
the one-year church secretarial course. 
Each week-end several seniors are 
privileged to stay at Brooks house and 
Katherine house and actually do work 
assigned them by those in authority in 
the Christian center. On Mondays and 
Fridays five seniors teach in the week- 
day religious schools of Indiana Har- 
bor under the supervision of Mr. For- 
syth, director of religious education for 
the Calumet district. These are addi- 
tions to the field work at Raymond in- 
stitute, South Chicago, and Gary, Ind. 
Miss Dorothy Dowell, class of 1917, who 
has served under both Woman’s so- 
cieties, takes up the work Miss Martha 
Troeck laid down last spring when 
death claimed her. Two other additions 
to the faculty are Miss Elsie Hardy and 
Miss Florence Gastman, who head the 
departments of home economics and of 
English. Aj) cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to Baptists to visit the school at 
any time. 


A parish of 40,000 square miles is 
what Rev. L. Daniels of Wilcannis, New 
South Wales, proposes to cover, and to 
accomplish his ends he has petitioned 
the Colonial and Continental Church so- 
ciety for an airplane. 

On Oct. 29, 1924, a council composed 
of 29 members representing thirteen 
churches in the Jackson association met 
at Bellevue, Mich., for the ordination 
of Edward W. Engelman, a graduate of 
the University of Rochester and of 
Rochester Theological seminary. After 
a satisfactory examination of the candi- 
date the council recommended that the 
ordination be held. President Hoben 
of Kalamazoo college preached the ser- 
mon; Prof. Hayes of Olivet college gave 
the charge to the church; A. D. Werden 
of Eaton Rapids acted as moderator and 
C. A. Eberhardt as clerk. 


America is ready for a “movie uni- 
versity’ where experts in various sub- 
jects shall write scenarios and produce 
pictures, claims Dr. Henry S. Curtis of 
the state department of education, Mis- 
souri, in the November Playground, the 
magazine of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion association of America. The “movie 
university” should have all the depart- 
ments of a regular university, including 
history, Americanization, literature, 
geography, botany and sociology, Doctor 
Curtis suggests. Instead of being a 
separate university, it might be the visual 
education side of any of our regular uni- 
versities. “The movie has an unques- 
tioned place in education,” declares Dr. 
Curtis. “The impressions produced by 
the screen are much more vivid and per- 
manent than the impressions produced 
by the printed page, especially on chil- 
dren.” 
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The Glasgow presbytery of the} 
of Scotland has decided to inst} 
ministers to refuse facilities 4 
broadcasting by radio of entire} 
services on the basis that such) 
casting has a tendency to en) 
people in staying away from cl; 

In a personal letter from one: 
Baptist leaders in Italy the folloj 
luminating statement is made: 
mission field is intensely interest 
exceedingly difficult, as you m} 
imagine. However, our hopes } 
future are still strong. Musson 
done us great harm by his alliart 
the clerical party. He has reste 
Roman catechism in the public ¢ 
as well as the crucifix, and has 3 
the Roman Catholic church in evi 
sible way since he has become di 


The Near East relief committe) 
B. Y. P. U. of A., consisting 
bert Hines, chairman; Dr. Jans 
White, Rev. F. C. Stifler, John 
H. F. Smaltz and M. F. Meth 
most heartily and _ cordially 
mends the observance of Goldy 
Sunday, Dec. 7, by the young 
in the local societies, and urge 
local to do its best within its ¢ 
influence to encourage the pre 
servance of this Sunday. The ii 
a most worthy one, and the &€ 
on the international good-w 
comes from people all over thi 
observing this occasion makes fi 
brotherhood, and expanding fh 
sympathies. 

The Dalles is about ninety mis 
Portland, Ore. It is the natural@ 
to the Columbia River Gorge id 
ing the summer months plays{\e 


thousands of tourists from thez 


states. During July and August)! 
year the Baptist, Methodist, ‘1 
and United Brethren churches 
a Sunday evening service held! 
city park, with the differentp 
speaking. The attendance at the 
ices totals for the seven weel 
1800. Another summer featur 
has proved attractive to visitors’ 
as the home folk is the series | 
opticon lectures put on every! 
night in the city park by Paste ! 
of the Baptist church. The atin 
at these programs totaled 440 ¢ 
July and: August of this year. ‘ul 
the third season for the lantel 
The pictures shown include Ye 
stone park, Glacier park, Colum@ 
way and gorge, Grand Canyon f 
rado, Washington, D. C., fron 
to Los Angeles, Crater lake ni 
Cascade giants and one relig 
covering the life of Christ. Bt | 
Sunday morning service in Calvy 
tist church, John L. Bogue, pas 
an attendance of about 110 P 
canvass of the audience revealed 
that twenty-five states had mac 
tribution to the service. 


aber 29, 1924 


» Mace, a twelve-year-old Liver- 
y according to the Daily Ex- 
as passed all the tests qualifying 
enter Oxford university. The 
an adept at Latin, Greek and 
atics and is eager to go to Ox- 
at must wait a few years, as 
-s of the university do not allow 
riculation of so young a student. 


s House at Hammond, Ind., 
'§ with unabated zeal and in- 
s Christian ministry to the com- 
in which it is so strategically 

In recent weeks parties of 
people have found wholesome 
njoyment under the hospitable 
this house; the new missionary 
y of the Home Mission society, 
nk Smith, was entertained as 
for the first time in the his- 
the institution fathers and sons 
number of 146 sat down at a 
served by a club of teen-age 
id last but not least twenty- 


H. R. MacMILLAN 


1001 teachers were entertained 
formal tea. The attendance at 
€ for the month of October 
almost 3,000 over the same 
ist year. 


thurch officials were complain- 
that although they had a good 
4f tithers, they seemed to get 
re income into the church as 
The church treasurer remarked 
rouble was with people’s under- 
of what tithing means. He said, 
2nd their tithe for anything and 
8, and very little of it goes 
‘offers of the church. I find a 
ay people using it to help de- 
elatives; to pay for church sup- 
‘family helped a poor family 
§ them the children’s old 
ad then taking tithe money to 
Ones for their own. Another 
> money to buy a half-bushel 
S because the boy selling them 

a poor family they thought 
hy of help. Another took the 
ley for vacation expenses. He 
lat if a poor neighbor’s wife 


needed a vacation, it would be all right 
to use tithe money to help them. Ie it 
was all right to help his neighbor’s wife 
it surely was all right to help his own, 
and so they took the vacation at the 
Lord’s expense. A girl could not go to 
church one Sunday, because she had no 
silk stockings. The next Sunday she 
was there wearing silk stockings. Asked 
where she got them she replied that she 
took the money out of her tithe. As 
it was for church she thought it was 
all right.” It seems almost unbelievable 
that there are people who think such 
objects mentioned suitable as expendi- 
tures in one’s tithing budget. Yet a man 
in Kansas took his family on a vaca- 
tion to the Grand Canyon, using his 
tithing money for the purpose on the 
plea that they were good Christians and 
needed a vacation. 


The First church of Franklin, Ind., 
during the four years of H. R. MacMil- 
lan’s pastorate has made substantial and 
inspiring progress. On Sunday, Nov. 
16, the editor of THe Baptist preached 
at the dedication of a modern $50,000 
educational building which has recently 
been added. to the church structure. 
Three floors divided into class rooms 
furnished with all the facilities for re- 
ligious education, give the church what 
it has long needed as a part of the 
church plant. When the report of the 
building committee was read it developed 
that only $2,000 remained unprovided 
for to complete the payment on the 
entire building. The whole church plant 
has been overhauled, repaired and re- 
decorated. The entire basement of the 
church proper is undergoing a regen- 
erative process from which it will 
emerge a modern dining-room and kitch- 
en. These material improvements are 
only an index of the spiritual prosperity 
which attends the ministry of the pas- 
tor. He is strong in the affections of 
his people, a preacher of power and a 
pastor who lives close to his people. 

It is estimated that nearly $500,000,000 
worth of radio equipment is being sold 
in 1924. What is this doing in the way 
of establishing fresh contacts? Radio 
in connection with public school work is 
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now being considered. Two experiments, 
one conducted in the schools of Oakland, 
Calif., and the other in the schools of 
London, England, suggest possibilities. 
The Oakland experiment followed the 
plan of using teachers from the regular 
teaching staff. The London experiment 
brought in a famous musician, not 
primarily a teacher. In both methods 
there are great possibilities. 


To the fragrance and beauty of Helen 
Keller’s life is added another choice 
note in the letter written to thirteen- 
year-old Fanny Loptman, of Brooklyn, 
wholly unknown to Helen Keller until 
she learned of Fanny’s being crippled 
for life by an automobile striking her. 
“IT have just read in the newspaper about 
your accident,” Miss Keller wrote, “and 
I feel I simply must write to you. I 
aml very, very sorry. My heart is full 
of sympathy and love for the dear, 
brave little girl who is bearing every- 
thing with such sweetness and courage. 
All my life I have had unusual obstacles 
to overcome, and in spite of them I 
have found life beautiful. I have been 
able to do something for myself and 
others. You, too, dear Fanny, will 
learn to find beauty and happiness in 
the world. Grief and pain are but the 
soil from which springs the lovely plant, 
unselfishness. Be gentle and learn how 
to suffer. When one suffers patiently 
one suffers less. I am very much older 
than you, and many of the secrets of 
life which you will only learn little by 
little have been revealed to me. Be- 
lieve me, dear, the future is shaped out 
of the past. Whatever you can do to 
live bravely without impatience, ‘and 
without complaining, will help you to 
live some future day in joyful content- 
ment. When trouble first comes we do 
not know what to do with it. We are 
bewildered; but after a little while we 
learn our new part—the thing we 
can do best—and we take up the task 
God puts into our hands with a smile 
in our hearts. I am sending you the 
story of my life because I hope it may 
encourage you. You will see that even 
deafness and blindness are obstacles thar 
can be overcome.” 


FIRST CHURCH, FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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THE BAPTS 


were in attendance. 


ef ME is station WCOY (We count on- 
manuel Bldg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


“The first item on our program today is a report from Milwaukee. 
for the city and vicinity gave a full hour to consi 
the conference decided to put on a si 
elected and a goal set which will give 
usual result the pastors voluntarily accept 
ministers’ conference until the goal is reac 
large area putting the circulation of THE 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation in 


Smith, I attended the Michigan Ministers’ 


Station WCOY 


. 


On Nov. 17 the 
dering the circulation of THe Baptist. 
multaneous campaign for subscriptions. 
the subscription list an increase of 200 per cent. 


You) broadcasting from Tue Baptist studio on the third floor of Im- 


ministers’ conference! 

By unanimous vote 
A manager of the campaign was 
To achieve this un- 


ed quotas, and reports will be called for every two weeks in the 
hed. This is the first instance that has come to our attention of a 
Baptist on exactly the same footing and method as are employed by 
the support of our other denominational enterprises. 


“The Field Editor will say a few words about his trip to Michigan: ‘On the personal invitation of Secretary 
Institute at Lansing for three days, Nov. 12-14. 
Two periods were set apart for presenting THe Baptist. 
sonal interviews were held with fifty individual pastors. 
scription list in proportion to membership of any state in the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Smith asked the pastors, “Will we let 
a roar of “No, never’! “If you mean that, say it ag 
a roar of “No, never”! that made the walls tremble. 
the convention and those capable Mi 
place at the head of the procession. 
Whether it can retain that place or not is up to the other conventions. 


Over 100 pastors 
The response was hearty. Per. 


Michigan now holds the banner for the largest sub. 


When Secretary 


Illinois or California take this banner away from Michigan?” there wa; 
ain”! enthusiastically replied Secretary Smith, and there wa; 
With Superintendent Gleiss of Detroit, Secretary Smith o: 
chigan pastors on the job, we feel sure that Michigan means to retain it; 

It is very evident that it means to lead and let others do the following 
And in the winning of this leadershij 


the smallest convention in the Northern Baptist Convention has equal opportunity.’ 


“We will now announce a Christmas suggestion: Why not send Tur Baptist to some friend as a Christma 


gift? Most gifts have only a passin 
Shop early and avoi 
the paper will be mailed until Jan. 1, 1926. 


of your friend. 


g value and interest. 


Hurry! 


Tue Baptist would make fifty-two visits to the hom 
d the rush. Send us at once the name and address and enclose $2.50, an 


“The office boy says that almost every family in his neighborhood had a turkey for Thanksgiving and tha 
some of these families made a real sacrifice to get a gobbler. He says it looks to him that if our denominatio; 
was as strong for Tue Baptist as his neighbors are for turkeys there would be no need for any talk about ney 


subscribers. 


“Signing off until Dec. 6. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


The tales told by those who go down 
to the sea in ships are many and varied, 
but perhaps there has never been a more 
fascinating story than that of the mys- 
terious disappearance of the crew of 
the brig “Marie Celeste.” The “Marie 
Celeste” sailed from New York to 
Genoa in the year 1872, and after hav- 
ing been spoken by a passing vessel, the 
following day it was found drifting in 
the Mediterranean abandoned by every 
living creature. The dining saloon table 
was fully set for a morning meal. There 
was no confusion in the appearance of 
anything on the ship; it just looked as 
if the captain and crew had vanished 
into the ether. Captain H. Lucy, well 
known all over the Mediterranean, states 
that he has the true story of the “Marie 
Celeste” from a man who was formerly 
the bo’sun of the ill-fated vessel. The 
tale told by the bo’sun, in brief, is that 
on the day before the “Marie Celeste” 
expected to reach port, there was sighted 
a derelict vessel. On this vessel a large 
sum of money in gold and silver was 
found, and immediately a scheme was 
formed, participated in by the captain 
and the whole of the crew, that the 
money should be divided in certain pro- 
portions, and the “Marie Celeste” aban- 
doned. The crew arrived at the port 
of Cadiz in boats borrowed from the 
derelict, the names on which they had 
changed, and after reporting the loss 
of their fictitious vessel they scattered 
to various parts of the world. 


F. W. Wrightman, Seattle city mission- 
ary, quotes from a report of Jane M. 
Skiff, a long-time worker in the Chinese 
Baptist church of Seattle: “We are going 
to a banquet for a new-born baby to- 
night. It is the seventh child born to 
the house of Foy since JI have been 
here in Seattle. I had a talk with Mr. 
Foy last night about Christianity and 
about his daughter’s uniting with the 
church. She has wanted to for the last 
three years, but he says no, they have to 
consider the grandparents in China, but 
that some day maybe he and Mary will both 
come into the church. We have had 
many talks but that is the first time he 
ever held out such a hope as that to me. 
One of our fifteen-year-old girls is to be 
baptized today. After two years proba- 
tion her parents have given their con- 
sent. Her last test was that she should 
not refuse to bow to the ancestral tab- 
lets when her father takes her to China 
pretty soon—probably to get her a hus- 


band. She said: ‘Oh, mamma, don’t 
ask me to do that. I would not like to 
do that.’ Which answer did not show a 
disobedient spirit. So they both gave 


their consent to her making a public pro-' 


fession of her faith in ‘the new teaching 
of Christianity’ instead of the teachings 
in which her ancestors were well trained. 
She is a lovely child, and good as she is 
lovely.” 

The army chaplain corps at the pres- 
ent time numbers 124. Twenty-eight of 


these chaplains were in the army ‘i 
the World War; all but one, rece 
pointed, saw active service dure 
war and all but seven have enjoyé | 
of duty outside the continental 1hi 
United States. The various dept 
tions are represented as follow 
tist, 17; Baptist, negro, 2; (Ccg 
tional, 9; Disciples of Christ, 8; Lh 
7; Methodist Episcopal, 28; Mih 
Episcopal, negro, 1; Methodis 
estant, 1; Presbyterian, 13;—Prie 
Episcopal, 9; Presbyterian Cumpt 
1; Roman Catholic, 21; Reforie 


Universalist, 2; Unitarian, 2; Eat 
cal i: | 

After two years of intent 
though intensive, work, Dr. ff 


Slousch, working in connection it 
Jewish Palestine Exporation {0 
announces the excavation of t 
of the Khezers, a priestly fam 
tioned in the Bible, and that tht 
of Absalom, King Jehoshaphat ® 
prophet Zechariah hlave been ™ 
and penetrated. These tombs ai 
valley of the Kidron, at the f 


the Mount of Olives in Jerusale 

valley of Kidron is the one no’? 
fied with that biblical vf) 
Jehoshaphat mentioned by the f° 
Zechariah and Joel. They p#! 
that after the return of Juc 

Jerusalem from the captivity, Gh’ 
gather all the heathen enemies 
together and judge them for the 
against his people. “ 


i =< ee, 


~The Baptist 
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HED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AT 2320 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


’ 


A Significant Event 


IN Dr. George C. Lorimer established the 
mmanuel Baptist church at 2320 South Mich- 
enue, Chicago, nearly fifty years ago he build- 
x than he knew. What was then the finest 
xe section of the city has since become the 
f the retail automobile business. With keen 
3 foresight the Immanuel church improved the 
y two years ago by remodelling the front of 
acture facing the boulevard and erecting a 
ry, fire-proof office building. In this build- 
|various organizations of Baptists located in 
have found a home under the same roof. The 
is admirable and potential. Situated on the 
boulevard in the world and in the very midst 
future retail section of the city as business 
southward, the new building is strikingly 
‘for the home of all local and general Baptist 
ations which now or in the future may be 
within its walls. Arrangements are now in 
of completion whereby the Immanuel church 
*s the property to a local board of trustees 
ill represent all the interests of the denomina- 
| conserve the values involved in the building. 
mmanuel church led by Dr. Johnston Myers 
tinue its great humanitarian Christian service 
labated interest and power in the fine plant 
2d with the building. Here is a great audi- 
and organ, offices, club room and parlors to- 
vith modern kitchen and dining-room. This is 
he few churches in the world open all the time 
listering constantly to all the need of humanity 
h a church can minister. For all denomina- 
atherings requiring a central place of meeting 
fanuel building is admirably located, and for 
‘ists passing through the city and having time 
* between trains the club comforts of the new 
irters will be available. 
‘egrettable that the Chicago branch of the Pub- 
: Society, owing to the nature of its business 


| 


: 
: 


which requires for the present a central location in 
the loop district, is not free to join the other denomi- 
national interests in moving to the new headquarters; 
but we understand that arrangements have been made 
to conduct an auxiliary book department of the society 
in the Immanuel building in order that the local min- 
isters who meet here every Monday and others who 
visit the offices may have access to the new books 
which the society handles and may receive the service 
which the society has always gladly rendered. 

Coming on the heels of the dedication of the great 
Methodist Temple in the heart of Chicago which will 
ultimately become the business center of all Methodist 
organized activities, the present movement on the part 
of the Chicago Baptists is full of significance. No 
dissenting voice has been heard. The unanimity and 
good-will with which the proposition to unite all de- 
nominational organizations located in Chicago under 
one roof in the new Immanuel building have been 
met, is heartening and prophetic of better days. Three 
floors are already echoing with the click of typewriters 
as they are used by the stenographers of the Illinois 
Baptist Convention, the Executive Council of Chicago, 
the Baptist Young People’s Union of America, the Lit- 
erature Department of the Board of Cooperation and 
THE BAPTIST. We believe that other local denomi- 
national organizations will be added to the above list 
in the near future. When Paul planted churches in 
the civic centers of the Roman world he set the prece- 
dent for the significant event which we chronicle here. 
From this common center in the heart of Chicago in- 
fluences will radiate which cannot fail to accelerate 
profoundly the progress of the enterprises of the 
kingdom of God embodied in the evangelistic, mis- 
sionary, educational and philanthropic agencies of the 
Northern Convention. 

It is with pardonable pride that THE BAPTIST claims 
to b® the pioneer denominational tenant in the new 
headquarters, and with this initial editorial written 
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in our new offices we dedicate ourselves anew to the 
vital cause of publishing good tidings of peace and 
preaching the gospel of Christ through the columns 
of a paper which exists only to serve the denomination 
in its world wide mission of extending the kingdom 
of God on earth. 


Truant Church Members 


pases is no disguising the fact that thousands 
of church members all over America are what 
might be truthfully called absentee Christians so far 
as regular attendance on the church services is con- 
cerned. Statistics may vary as to the exact per- 
centage of such members, but no one will dispute 
the statement that the number of absentee members 
is alarmingly large. We are not aware that any 
scientific attempt has ever been made to determine 
the causes of this condition. Pastors report that 
fifty per cent of the members are very irregular and 
might be called absentees, but we have never heard 
a pastor give a scientific diagnosis of the causes of 
this truancy. 


We can well imagine why men and women not 
connected with a church should stay away from reli- 
gious worship in the average Sunday services. But 
why people who have taken upon themselves the 
obligations of church membership should be so care- 
less of their vows and so disloyal to the first princi- 
ples of honor is beyond our power to analyze. Is it 
because they have not been yoked up in some active 
way with the work of the organization? Work and 
worship are twin sisters. Work without worship is 
only philanthropy ; worship without work is in danger 
of being hypocrisy. The people active in the church 
are usually found in the pews on Sunday. Or is this 
truancy due to laxity on the part of the minister and 
deacons in following up the absentees by some 
method that will convince them of the fact that they 
belong to a church which will not go on without them? 
Possibly when they joined the church there were no 
obligations imposed upon them, and so they feel free 
to do as they please. We do not take any stock in 
the alibis which drag in poor music, dull preaching, 
poor ventilation and a dozen similar things to account 
for truancy from church, because where the music 
is excellent, the preaching inspiring, the ventilation 
perfect there are just as many absentees. We call 
for a scientific analysis of truancy from church. 


In the meantime we believe it would help somewhat 
to solve the problem if a register of attendance were 
kept. Rotary clubs make attendance obligatory for 
all members. That is almost the prime condition of 
being a Rotarian. But of course they follow it up 
in such a way that the absentee is soon in disgrace 
and puts his whole local organization in disgrace by 
his truancy. This appeals to the pride of men and 
therefore the marks of discredit are few and far be- 
tween. It is our opinion that the average church is 
too lax with the members. They are carriedein- 
definitely in good standing when they do not pay any- 


THE BART 
thing toward the support of the local church , 
benevolences and for years they absent thems] 
from all church services and refuse to take any, 
in the work of the church and still find their y; 
on the church books in regular order. Why s; 
anybody respect a church like that? Many chu: 
are setting up a standard of church-membershi: 
checking up on the members to see how maj 

t 


them need special help to reach the standard. Re 
attendance at church and Bible school is one ¢ 
tests. We believe that a general movement to gs) 
ardize the local church will go a long distance tc; 
curing the absentee members of the bad halt 
truancy. 


Pastors’ Institutes | 


Ve een first thought of the plan to briz 
gether the pastors of each state in some ci 
place at a convenient time for the purpose of 4 
two or three days to the study of the problem\ 
nected with the life and work of the local chu} 
its relation to the whole program of the denomint 
was a seer and a prophet. These institutes, ait 
are called, are now being held in various state. 
the reports that reach us indicate deep interes. 
hearty cooperation on the part of the pastors. \ 
all is said and done, the pastor of a church } 
appointed leader, and as he goes the church wu 
gees. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
the pastors of our churches should be kept infn 
of all that is going on in the denominational co71 
and at stated times that opportunity should beti 
for them to discuss the common problems whictb 
all pastors in the prosecution of their work. "i 
the direct aim of the institutes. Under the gule 
of some denominational leader who presides ovr 
institute and runs things on schedule and wil 
help of outside speakers who present the vii 
phases of the denominational program, the {Ss 
are brought face to face with the tasks to bid 
and the best methods of doing them. Freed 
ask questions and to participate in discuss)! 
always in order. Devotional periods are ob 
with religious regularity. Prayer is the atmott 
of the meetings and comradeship is the bon't 
holds the men together in the common unity of #) 
purpose to make Christ known to the whole wil 


No pastor can attend one of these institutes 
out going back to his field with a larger viol 
warmer enthusiasm, a sweeter memory é 
stronger determination to bring his church ut 
higher level in all that constitutes the reast 
standard of a spiritual body. We believe our «? 
inational leaders are on the right track in proidt 
the holding of pastors’ institutes, chureh cle 
councils, Bible and missionary conferences an § 
other groupings as will reach the men and ‘0 
charged with the responsibility of developit 
rank and file of our church members to a hig! 
of efficiency as stewards of the manifold g1¢ 
God. 


oa 
quale 
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| 
) consideration of the peace prob- 


of agencies for outlawing war. 
‘hurches as a whole have come to 
‘finite conclusion that war has no 
jin the kingdom of God and is 
‘achronism in a Christian civiliza- 
It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
_ speak of guns and gospel, poison 
ind 'Yesus Christ in the same 
ce. The problem which is now 
‘ng the churches is how to outlaw 
nd how to set up agencies by 
peace, security and justice may be 
2d without recourse to force. Any 
tho has followed the resolutions 
>and peace passed by the national 
‘tions, assemblies and conventions 
‘churches during 1924, will at once 
thow all of them have called for 
(ization of the world on a basis 
ill secure the outlawing of war 
2 Substitution of peaceful agencies 
ir in the settlement of interna- 
\lisputes. This has been the most 
aging thing of the last year and 
evidence of how the long agita- 
| the prophets is bearing fruit in 
|ns of ‘Christian statesmen for a 
‘am world order. It is not too 
to claim that the world court 
‘2 protocol of Geneva for outlaw- 
ir is largely the outcome of the 
\g efforts of the churches to put 
tional relations on a Christian 
jupplant the war system by the 
‘rule, and to substitute Christ for 
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The Larger Loyalty 


| 
Other observation I wish to make 
Is not a great deal of the men- 
11011 and confusion we see in the 
loday, both in Europe and Amer- 
to the fact that a consciousness 
‘ae upon us during the last five 
jiat there is a loyalty larger than 
| the nation and we are in the 
| of finding our way over into 
wv loyalty? History has largely 
(© story of expanding loyalties. 
5 no more interesting study than 
» these expansions from one stage 
‘ler, 


/tst loyalty was to family. Then 
“new and larger loyalty, that to 
f€ or clan. After a long period 
€ consolidation of the tribes or 
the state as in Scotland, for in- 
| Then our ancestors had again 
‘nd their lcyalty—direct it to 
1g Bigger, vaster, perhaps not 
| perceptible to them at first, but 
j€coming the deepest, and, at 
temsest loyalty the great mass 
ind has yet known—loyalty to 
(On. 

wo things should always be kept 
| @8 we study this expanding 
The first is this—namely, that 
ng to exercise the new loyalty 


The New Loyalty 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


Lox ALty is the test of all so- 

cial institutions. “Tell me 
what a man’s loyalties are, and I 
will tell you what kind of a man 
he is.” Society has come up 
through its expanding loyalties 
from the cave to the cathedral, 
from the tribe to the nation. The 
Highland clans of Scotland were 
expressions of narrow loyalties 
which later were absorbed by the 
nation and the national loyalty of 
Scotchmen is now absorbed in the 
empire. It is perfectly logical, as 
Dr. Lynch reasons, that the time 
has now come for a wide expan- 
sion of loyalty taking in the far- 
flung horizons that encircle all the 
peoples of the world. We commend 
the thoughtful reading of this sug- 
gestive message from the pen of 
the editor of The Christian Work. 


—————————— 


a man did not necessarily forego the 
old—although it did in the nature of the 
case become the chief loyalty. The 
primitive man did not abandon his 
loyalty to his family when he expanded 
it to embrace the clan. And when final- 
ly he had gone so far that his loyalty 
embraced the nation, he did not neces- 
sarily leave all lesser loyalties behind 
him. He still was loyal to his family, 
to his larger family of relations, the 
clan, so to speak, to his state perhaps. 
Yet the new loyalty was his chief loyalty 
and in the ultimate sacrifice would in- 
sist on coming first. We have recently 
seen how men loyal to their families yet 
had to put their loyalty to the nation 
first and heed its call. 


The second thing to remember in all 
our study of loyalty is this—that the 
Progress from these lesser loyalties to 
the greater, from the old to the new, was 
not accomplished by our fathers without 
great suffering and inner struggle and 
confusing and clashing . ideas. Some 
really did make the transition in their 
lifetime, hard though it was. It was a 
long and arduous process each time and 
there were some who were far ahead of 
others and who were probably stoned as 
the prophets always are. 


Is there not dawning upon us the 
truth that there is a loyalty to humanity, 
to the brotherhood of all good men to 
the family of Christ’s children, to the 
kingdom of God—whatever we want to 
call it—that is higher, while of course 
it is much larger, than loyalty to the 
nation? Sometimes it seems that that 
is what the war and especially the years 
since the war have taught us and we are 
gropingly and confusedly trying to find 
our way over into it. It seems to us 
that the world is full of signs of it and 
that many of the new ideas and experi- 
ments which are greatly troubling a 
number of fearing and perplexed souls 
can be interpreted in no other way. 
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This is surely what the league of the 
nations means. No matter what form 
of international organization the nations 
enter into, it means the beginning of a 
new and larger loyalty. Fundamentally 
it is the vague and dim consciousness of 
this that has frightened so many Ameri- 
cans away from the league. Our sena- 
tors talked “superstate” in all their de- 
bates and the chief argument against the 
league advanced by many Americans was 
that it meant abandonment by the na- 
tion of the right to determine certain 
national questions and transferring of 
that right to a new group of nations— 
all of which means a new and larger 
loyalty. These people are passing 
through the same experience that the 
States’ rights people passed through 
when the nation came into being—and 
the arguments that have been used 
against the league are almost identical 
in word with those used by our fathers 
who opposed the state entering the large 
entity of the nation. But we are simply 
asking if all this perplexity, confusion 
and fear we are feeling as the family 
of nations come into being is not caused 
by this inevitable passage from an old to 
a new loyalty, from a lesser to a greater, 
Any one who has been watching the 
national conferences of the churches 
both in America and Great Britain dur- 
ing the last six years has seen a won- 
derful thing happening. Practically all 
these great national gatherings have 
been passing resolutions and issuing en- 
cyclicais of an entirely different charac- 
ter from those passed before the war. 


The “Super-National” State 


These utterances do not dwell upon the 
horrors of war as once they did, but 
they are all to the effect that war is un- 
Christian because we are killing beings 
who are our brothers. These men in 
other nations are fellow-citizens. They 
belong to the same community, the same 
country, namely that community estab- 
lished by our Lord, that country of 
which all good men, all fellow-Christians 
are citizens. French, British, Germans, 
all of them are just as much fellow- 
countrymen as those who dwell in the 
same country with us, under the same 
flag. This is what underlies all the 
wonderful resolutions passed this year, 
such as those passed by the Methodists 
at Springfield, and the Presbyterians 
at Grand Rapids. It underlies all the 
recent remarkable declarations to the 
effect that war is un-Christian and must 
be outlawed which have been issued by 
the Federal Council of Churches and the 
World Alliance. The greatest conference 


of the churches ever held in Great 
Britain convened in Birmingham last 
April. Hundreds of Anglicans and Free 


Churchmen were there. For a whole 
day they debated Christianity and war. 
None of the old pacifist language was 
heard. It was a new language. It was 
all to the effect that all men were broth- 
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ers, citizens of a state which knew no 
national boundaries. War was un-Chris- 
tian because it violated the allegiance 
to this higher state, this “super-na- 
tional” state to which as Christians they 
owed first allegiance. 

Are not all of these things simply the 
symptoms that we have entered into an- 
other one of those stages where we are 
transferring our loyalty—as we so often 


have in the past—from a lesser to a 
larger object! Keeping our loyalty to 
the nation are we not gropingly finding 
our way to a diviner, grander loyalty 
than we yet have known—humanity the 
brotherhood of all good men, the be- 
loved community of Christ’s disciples, 
the kingdom of God? And are not the 
confusions of this time the birth throes 
of this new loyalty? 


Trained Leadership in the Ministry 


By CHARLES G. WRIGHT 


ee extension of the kingdom of God 
throughout the world is the objec- 
tive of all Christian effort. In order 
to attain this end there must be an 
efficient church. An efficient church 
depends upon genuine spiritual life and 
intelligent, well-directed effort on the 
part of each individual member. An 
intelligent and efficient membership de- 
pends in no small degree upon leader- 
ship. In other words, upon an ade- 
quately trained, educated ministry. 

A careful analysis made a few years 
ago revealed some disturbing facts. For 
example, only one in eight of the white 
3aptist ministers of the United States 
have had college and seminary train- 
ing. Six years ago of all the men or- 
dained to our ministry only one in six 
had such preparation. Five years ago 
of the 819 men studying in the eight 
3aptist theological seminaries of the 
North, less than 500 were college grad- 
uates. At the same time there were 
151 Baptist men studying in short-cut 
institutions. 

Fortunately there are indications that 
an increasing number of people in our 
churches are reaching the conviction 
that the time has come when we ought 
to require the meeting of some definite 
educational standards hereafter before 
ordaining to the Baptist ministry. While 
it must ever be kept in mind that no 
amount of education alone can ever 
make an acceptable minister of the gos- 
pel, yet in an age when we require of 
the physician, the teacher, the lawyer, 
evidence of definite preparation, it is 
not too much to ask and demand of the 
man who would enter the most difficult, 
perplexing and important calling, speci- 
fic and adequate preparation for his task. 

This is needful because of the diffi- 
culty and complexity of the minister’s 
task. It is true the doctor serves all 
classes but he meets his patients one 
at a time. The lawyer has before him 
twelve picked men or women and the 
judge. All other interests, for the time 
being, are excluded. The teacher deals 
with a closely graded group as to age, 
capacity and interests. But when the 
minister faces his congregation it is to 
meet every age and class, widely varied 
in education, training, surroundings and 
personal points of view. And it is de- 
manded of him that he awaken interest 
at the beginning, hold it and impart a 
worth-while message, fifty-two Sundays 
in the year. 

Again, adequate training is needed in 
order to meet the demands incident to 


ever-widening popular education. There 
was a time when the minister, the 
teacher and the lawyer were the only 
liberally educated people in the com- 
munity. That time, thank God, is-gone 
forever. The minister who makes mis- 
takes in grammar or unfortunate refer- 
ences to literature or history, who ridi- 


‘cules the discoveries of science as neces- 


sarily hostile to religion, cannot hope 
to hold the interest or even the respect 
of the bright young people who are 
enjoying the educational advantages of 
the present. The church needs to real- 
ize the seriousness of this situation. We 
are in grave danger of losing many of 
the brightest and most promising young 
people and if we lose these the church 
will be set back a long, long way. We 
can only hope to hold them and win 
them as the minister knows intimately 
the paths they are traversing in the 
class room, and therefore their point 
of view; hence he is able, intelligently 
and sympathetically, to guide them to 
the understanding of the great and vital 
fact that religion and science rightly 
understood are not in conflict, but are 
only different modes of God's ‘self-mani- 
festation. 

Furthermore, we are hearing today 
the phrase, “the simple gospel.” We 
ought to be grateful that there is a 
sense in which this is true. The story 
of Jesus has been told ten thousand 
times in such simple terms that the 
child has understood, and so the great 
majority of conversions date back to 


Hope 
By ANNA M. BAKER 


OPE leads us ever upward to- 
ward the light. 
Hope beckons onward toward 
the distant goal. 
A star whose beams pierce deepest 
shades of night, 
A beacon when the surging waters 
roll. 


Hope cherished, opes the portals 
of the skies, 
Hope lost, we dumbly tread 
earth’s footworn sod. 
On soaring wings of hope then let 
us rise 
And scale the heights that bring 
us near to God. 
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childhood. The man who could, 
write his name has sometimes told) 
story of God’s redeeming love s0 e: 
tively as to command the interés 
people of education. The Bible wo, 
of India, taught by the missionz; 
can repeat with wonderful effect! 
story of God’s grace. If the wor 
the minister involved only the te; 
of the story of what God has dor! 
his life, training might not be so tz 
ful. The story of God’s love is sig 
but we grievously err when we spez 
the simple gospel as is sometimes 4 
The message of divine love is simplib 
the interpretation of that messag 
the life of any generation is very{ 
from being gimple. This always, 
everywhere calls for trained and! 
ciplined powers with capacity to j 
straight. 3 
Take for example the question ‘ 
confronted us at the beginning of 
war and which is perhaps not less) 
plexing today, “What is the Chrisa 
relation to war?” This is a serious 1 
tion and there is nothing very si 
about it. Jesus said: “I came n 
bring peace but a sword. He that 
no sword let him sell his garmena 
buy one.” But he also said: “I sayur 
you resist not evil; whosoever h 
smite thee on the one cheek tu) 
him the other also.” No mere sp 
ficial thinking can interpret thes : 
parently contradictory statements ai 
ly. A question as important as t's 
very far from simple. 
Take another problem now very it 
at the front: “What was Jesus’ fe 
tion towards wealth and what so 
be the attitude of his followers toa: 
it?” The followers of Jesus have) 
ished the divine right of kings. WV 
they also abolish the divine rigi 
capital? This is one of the most sii 
and perplexing problems confrontii, 
world today. To whom are we tic 
for light and guidance? It takesyi 
men with more ample training thano 
who are assuming to deal witht 
handle it sanely and in the spit 
Christ. 
Then there is the age-long qut 
of the second coming. Does Jes} 
pect us to be pre or pro or post? 
cannot settle the matter by sayint 
these are academic questions. A% 
attitude upon a question of this 
does affect his attitude upon: many 
issues and duties. It is perfectl/é 
for the untrained man to take one 
of Jesus’ sayings, and ignoring apt 
group, say that the whole mat 
as clear as day. But the trainec? 
est, careful student who is familiz 
the whole sweep of the gospel mi¢ 
and the historical background It 
which the Gospels have come, !# 
deal with it in this off-hand wa) 
talk about the simple gospel 1s B 
The fact is the interpretation — 
gospel to the life of any age ces 
the closest thinking of the best a 
minds. And if we ever hopesto # 
gospel applied to the life of 0 
we must have in our pulpits and ¢ 
ers in our churches, men capé 
such thinking. 
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EN, twenty years and more ago, 
‘the British introduced the game 
‘ecer” football into Burmese school 
‘ne Burmese boys not unnaturally 
‘to pieces; they had no training in 
ief qualities that soccer football 
‘ed. One result was that they car- 
‘nives into the games with them, 
‘sed them too, upon occasion! But 
since that time, Christian schools 
Christian teachers in government 
her schools, have been engaged in 
it Christian drive upon the sport- 
‘irit of Burmese school boys; and 
‘am in the accompanying picture 
of the results. It was this team 
7 that went with its faculty man- 
'o the public field in Rangoon and 
| against a western military team. 
‘nt down to defeat, but for only 
‘eason: the western team played 
and “dirty” game from start to 
' The faculty manager counted it 
‘nor to have seen that game, be- 
‘he saw the Judson team—though 
nalf of them were openly Chris- 
play through the game not only 
ait fouling, but with very few re- 
ons; saw them take the referee’s 
ms like men and go down to their 
ag rooms with a smile upon their 
‘ecause they knew as well as he 
‘hough the western team had won 
ore, they the supposedly “heathen” 
uns, had won the game!! Such 
‘1 is evidence of twenty years of as 
vangelism as ever took place on 
aission field in the world. It is 
of too that through direct Chris- 
port there is being built into the 
< of young people, in all the mis- 
‘chools of the Orient, at least three 
‘mental qualities of the character of 
faster himself; courage, coopera- 
nd self-control. 


The Burmese National Sport 
‘traditional and national sport of 
armese people (aside from horse- 
| and cock-fighting!!) has been the 
'of Chin lone or cane ball. It is 
| by any number of persons up to 
nm, standing in a circle and keep- 
ontinuously in the air, a light ball 
ven cane, about six inches in diam- 
nd a few ounces in weight. The 
started by one player, who using 
e, heel, knee or head, keeps it in 
'p and down in the air by his own 
| as long as he can. If he misses 
wther runs into the middle of the 
and tries to catch it up with his 
tel, knee or head before it touches 
jound. So it goes around the cir- 
ch player doing his own individual 
ith it and only in case of complete 
resigning it to another player. 
rally this sort of play develops 
‘Adividual skill and an expert plays 
‘ow with a ball of glass, which in 
) of juggling feat he rolls and 
\from one part of his body to an- 
| 
| 


| 


By ROBERT P. CURRIER 


BASKETBALL TEAM AT JUDSON COLLEGE 


other, catching it in the most impossible 
postures and never once letting it fall. 
Thinking now of this game as a sport 
and as almost the only sport of Burmese 


youth for centuries, one cannot help 
noticing some tradical differences  be- 
tween it and western sports. For one 


thing, it lacks all incentive to courage. 
For another it not only fails entirely 
to develop team-work and cooperation 
but develops, instead, a highly individual- 
istic skill at juggling and to an extent 
“star.” Finally, it affords no oppor- 
tunity for self-control under provoca- 
tion: there is in cane-ball play no clash 
of bone and muscle, no chance for a 
youth to test whether he can take a 
kick on the shin and shut his teeth or 
a “raw” decision from a referee and hold 
his tongue! These three elements, then, 
are all lacking from this Burmese na- 
tional sport: courage, cooperation and 
self-control. And yet these three are 
fundamental principles in the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. They are 
largely elements in our western sports 
because they have been placed there bv 
him; and conversely, they are prominent 
ideals in our civilization because our 
sports have helped to build them in. 


Even better than soccer football per- 
haps, in character building qualities, will 
prove to be basketball. At any rate, 


this game was introduced not only to 
Judson college but to Burma in 1917 


JUDSON COLLEGE FOOTBALL TEAM 
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| Athletics in the Orient 


by the American principal of the normal 
school. At the end of ‘the inter-class 
tournament, a public match was ar- 
ranged to which representatives of all 
the other Rangoon schools and of the 
government were invited. As a result, 
basketball was officially recommended 
by the director of public instruction as 
a winter game throughout Burma, and 
the principal and his American friends 
in the city were kept busy for a year 
or two supplying schools all over the 
province with directions, equipment and 
personal coaching. They counted this 
an invaluable Christian opportunity. 

All that has been said about these 
first three methods or channels for build- 
ing Christ into Burmese young men 
does not imply for a moment that the 
more familiar channels of directly re- 
ligious meetings are slighted. One of 
the strongest forces among the Judson 
college students for several years has 
been the annual student camp, held on an 
island in Kokine lake, not far from the 
site chosen for the new university. The 
camp has been modeled upon the stu- 
dent conferences and similar assemblies 
in this country, and has been of special 
importance for bringing together not 
only Christian and non-Christian men 
from Judson college, but some of the 
scattered Christian men in the govern- 
ment college who otherwise seldom 
meet as a conscious Christian unit. 


Libraries on Ships 

HE American Merchant Marine Li- 

brary Association, with offices in 
New York, Cleveland and Boston, has 
endeavored to put a library on every 
American ship, from the largest United 
American line freighter to the four- 
masted coal schooner; has endeavored to 
give the men books to read which will 
break the monotony of life at sea. Ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Boston 
office, 266 American vessels which 
touched Boston received this service. 
That it was a genuine service is attested 
by the books themselves. After a few 
months at sea, they came back literally 
read to pieces. 

Curiously enough, the book demand is 
an index of the condition of the shipping 
trade. When shipping is booming and 
men quit their ships after each voyage 
for a vacation, the demand runs to novels 
of adventure by Zane Grey, to Curwood. 
Burrows, Gibbs, Oppenheim and others. 
With a steady decline in shipping, men 
stick to their ships, and more responsible 
crews have resulted. In such a period 
there is practically no loss in books, says 
Mr. Sattuck, and the demand calls for 
more substantial books. Lighter fiction 
is still acceptable, but not demanded, and 
Wells’s “Outline of History,” Van Loon’s 
“Story of Mankind,” Stefansson, Mase- 
field and even the author of “Back to 
Methuselah” are asked for. 
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Who's Who on the Board of Missionary Cooperatior 


W. H. BOWLER 


EV. W. H. BOWLER is the acting 

executive secretary of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. He has spent 
about thirty years in the Baptist min- 
istry. After ordination by the East Side 
Baptist church of Salt Lake City, he 
accepted appointment as a missionary 
pastor in Southern Idaho. Later, he 
served as district missionary for South- 
ern Idaho, and for several years as su- 
perintendent of missions and _ corre- 
sponding secretary of the Idaho and 
Utah State conventions. After the or- 
ganization of the General Board of Pro- 
motion, he came into its service as a 
field worker. In the spring of 1923, he 
Was appointed secretary of the com- 
mittee on field activities. 


EV. AVERY A. SHAW, president 

of the ministers and missionaries 
benefit board, represents that board on 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
He is also pastor of Emmanuel church 
of Brooklyn, New York. Doctor Shaw 
is a member of the board of managers 
of the Home Mission society and of 
the Baptist Church Extension society of 
Brooklyn and Queens. He is a trustee 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary 
and Director of the Baptist Missionary 


Convention of the state of New York. 


A, A. SHAW 


KF, W. 


UDGE F. W. FREEMAN, represent- 

ing the Colorado State Convention, 
is a member of the executive committee 
on the Board of Missionary Cooperation; 
president of Colorado State Convention; 
president Board of Trustees Colorado 
Women’s College; vice-president Denver 
Baptist Union and served two years as 
president of the Home Mission society, 
retiring in 1924. 
Me: C. S. DEARBORN of Indianapo- 

lis, represents the Indiana Conven- 

Board of Missionary Co- 
operation. Mr. Dearborn has been su- 
perintendent in the Sunday school of 
the First Baptist church of Indianapolis 
for twenty-five years and also a deacon 
of the same church. 

R. FRANK W. PADELFORD, ex- 

ecutive secretary of the board of 

education of the Northern Convention, 
represents that board on the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. In 1908, Dr. 
Padelford became general secretary of 
the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
society, a position which he held for 
five years. In 1913 he became secretary 
of the board of education and at the 
Denver session of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in 1918, was made executive 
secretary of the board of education 
which position he still holds. 


tion on the 


F, W. PADELFORD 


MRS. H. 


WAYNE SMITH 


FREEMAN 


W. B. HINSON 


THE BAPTy] 
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Cc. S. DEARBORN ! 


ME: HOWARD WAYNE SMI 
representative of the Woman’s? 
eign Mission society on the Boa; 
Missionary Cooperation, is at the pr} 
time administrative vice-president c| 
Woman’s Foreign Mission society; 
for five years was a member o} 
Board of that Society. For eight » 
she has been first president of thi, 
lantic district. 


HE Oregon State Convention is- 

resented on the Board of Mii 
ary Cooperation by Rev. Walter 3 
well Hinson. The Hinsons can 
America from England in 1883 w 
Dr. Hinson was ordained into the}; 
tist ministry. He held pastorati 
Montreal, Canada; San Diego, (i 
Portland, Ore. 
Rey S. J. SKEVINGTON repre 

the Southern California Conveii 
Three generations of preachers iz 
preceded Dr. Skevington. His 
John Skevington, was a missionary 
New Zealand, having sailed from}1 
tol, England, on Sept. 11, 1839) 7] 
Skevington has served as pastor atil 
ton, N. J.; Nyack, JN. Y.; Newari 
J.; Chicago, Ill.; and Hollywood, a 
He is chairman of the Southern Je 
fornia Commission of Missionary( 
operation. 
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ee first step in the adventures 
of a Christian soul is toward 
fe Universal Father. “You have 
yme to the God of all as Judge.” 
onsider these words; they are like 
zht—they must be broken up, re- 
ved, analyzed, before their won- 
1 and beauty can break into the 
ind. They are so great, so mag- 
ficent, that we shall never ex- 
ust their meaning. “The God of 
IW” Why, that will command the 
tercise of human and angelic 
inds to all eternity. “The God of 
If The God of all that was, of 
[that is, of all that shall be. The 
dd of all energies, forces, atoms, 
2ctrons, acids, gases, waves— 
1ether ether, water, or sound; of 
| dynamics, kinetics and statics; 
all gravitation, impact, stability, 
d capillarity. The God of all 
ws and suns and constellations; 
2 God of all colors and perfumes 
d melodies; the God of all ani- 
ils and men and angels. 


Hope in a Living God 


This, then, is a part of what we 
ve come to—even the Creator 
lO was creating millions of ages 
fore there were Bibles or calen- 
*s or philosophies or sciences. 
t there is something far grander 
*e than even the idea of a Cre- 
iT; it the moral judgeship of God. 
not this much loftier? We pass, 
this higher thinking, from crea- 
nto morality. Surely, only the 
d of all is capable of judging all. 
> sometimes say, in the words of 

Prophet, it is a fearful thing 
fall into the hands of the living 
d@ But I can think of a more 
tiul thing still. It would be to 
' out of the hands of a dead God 
Ust to be whipped up and down 
Universe by the wild, blind, un- 
king, unloving lashes of fate. 
fas long as there is a living 
d, there is hope for individuals 
society; but a dead God, or a 
‘tense God—why, the very 
ught freezes the genial currents 
Ttuman nature and threatens us 
han ultimate system of chilling 
dand impenetrable gloom. So, 
there is a living God, it is good 
Know that he is our Judge. I 
ild rather have God as my judge 
‘@Moment than have all men as 


come unto mount Zion 
Extract from a recent sermon breached by the pastor of Central church, at Orchestra Hall, Chicago 


The Adventure of the Soul 


“For ye are not come unto a mount that might be touched; * * * But ye are 


* * * and to God the Judge of all.” Hebrews 12:18-24 


BY FREDERICK F. SHANNON 


my judge for a millennium. 1 
think more of true justice would 
flash out of the divine instant than 
could be eked out of a thousand 
years of human judgeship. 

But there is something nobler 
here than Creator or Judge. It is 
Fatherhood—the universal and in- 
dividual Father of all humans— 
even “the Father of our spirits.” 
What a disclosure! What a spir- 
itual distance men have traveled! 
Little wonder, when our sin and 
ignorance and prejudice and pas- 
sion are weighed, that we so often 
pervert this gradually unfolding 
and inexpressibly consoling idea of 
the all-glorious God! Do you re- 
member the hall of mirrors on the 
Midway in the days of the World’s 
Columbian exposition? Walking 
innocently in, you were instantly 
caught within the reflections of 
those concave mirrors. And what 
tricks they played upon you! If 
you were small, you looked large; 
if you were thin, you looked fat: 
if you were ugly, you looked hand- 
some. In other words, the mirrors 
made you look just like what you 
didn’t look like! Well, it would 
seem, sometimes, that the good 
God has walked into our human 
halls of concave mirrors also. En- 
deavoring to reveal himself to us, 
God has often, owing to our per- 
verting mediums, been made to ap- 
pear the direct opposite of what he 
eternally is. The caveman within 
us has monstrously conceived an 
infinite caveman without us: and 
tribes and peoples, and even some 
so-called Christians, have wor- 
shiped a monstrosity instead of 
“the Father of our spirits.” 

Yet, I insist, the mistake is not 
altogether strange or inexplicable 
when we consider the ages that 
have passed, the superstitions that 
have come and gone, the tribes 
and races that have flowered 
and faded, before this glorious 
Christian concept could root itself 
in the heart of mankind! Beecher 
confessed that one of the most 
significant experiments he ever saw 
was one performed by Tyndall in 
New York. Analyzing a beam of 
light by the spectrum, the physicist 


showed all the different elements 
existing in white light. But that 
was not all Tyndall did. “At this 
end of the spectrum,” said he, 
“there is another quality, but it is 
a quality for which we have no 
sense. It is a fact, but you can 
neither see it, nor smell it, nor 
taste it, nor feel it, nor hear it. It 
is there, but we have no sense to 
discover it.” And, says Beecher, 
the scientist demonstrated that this 
other quality was there by certain 
chemical effects. It was an active 
power, producing certain effects at 
that part of the spectrum, yet the 
onlookers stood outside of it, simp- 
ly because they could not under- 
stand its physical quality. 


“Ye Shall Receive Power” 

Even in view of this first ad- 
venture of the Christian soul, ques- 
tions like these are frequently 
asked: Can we believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul? Can we be- 
lieve in the kingdom of Christ? 
Can we believe in the Fatherhood 
of God? Can we believe in the 
final victory of righteousness? The 
answer to all such questions is: 
Of course we can! We can’t be- 
lieve in anything else and remain 
Christians. Only—let us be on our 
guard about details, which can be 
neither proved nor disproved. 
“When shall these things be?” 
Some twentieth century people 
seem to think that question orig- 
inated with them. But we know 
that it is twenty centuries old, and 
its verbai ancestry may extend still 
farther back. When the question 
was put to the Master, he said: “It 
is not for you to know times or 
seasons, which the Father hath set 
within his own authority.” In 
other words, it is not imperative 
that we should know. But there is 
something absolutely imperative— 
something upon which the issues 
of life, death, faith, hope, love, 
peace, joy, and victory are abso- 
lutely dependent. “But ye,” says 
our Lord—and is saying it still— 
“ye shall receive power, when the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you: and 
ye shall be my witnesses béth in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” 


THE BAPT. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 
This page is conducted by E. L. Exman and Edwin Phelps 


What Shall We Read? 


In his book, “The Place of Books in 
the Life We Live” (Doran: New York), 
W. L. Stidger tells of the young man 
who remarked in a young people’s meet- 
ing that “reading that book gave me the 
Big Boost!” He meant that it had in- 
spired him to make the start toward 
whatever successes he had achieved. Fol- 
lowing are a few suggestions as to books 
of a devotional character that thousands 
have found helpful. Perhaps one or 
more of them will mean the developing 
of a keener incentive for better things 
for some individuals or young people’s 
groups. 

A splendid devotional book for boys 
and young men is “The Way,” by Sena- 
tor G. W. Pepper. He wrote it for his 
own boy, and it is published by Long- 
mans, Green and Co, N. Y. A splendid 
book by the same publishing company, 
one of a more philosophical nature, is 
Brent’s: “With God in the World.” A 
book which is sure to deepen the spiritual 
life of everyone who reads it is AR NS 
Inner Life,” by Rufus Jones (Macmil- 
lan: New York). 

The Association Press has put out 
many little books for daily devotions. 
These are exceedingly helpful for per- 
sonal study as well as for group dis- 
cussion. Among the best of these books 
are Fosdick’s three on faith, prayer, and 
immortality. Perhaps his most popular 
book has been “The Manhood of the 
Master.” Bosworth’s, “Christ in Every- 
day Life,’ and Davis’ “Meeting the 
Master,” are also of high grade. 

Many more could be mentioned if 
space would permit. They serve to il- 
luminate our thinking and raise our ap- 
preciation concerning that greatest of de- 
votional books, the Bible. 


Putting C. L. P. Across via a 
Social 


“All I want is sociability, 
Someone to be sociable to me.” 


And as a result more enlistments for 
the Christian Life program came in. Yes! 
it surely was novel; this C. L. P. social. 
All the presidents of the local unions 
were there to have a good time. 

Stories were told by different ones 
as to the plan, the idea of the survey, the 
goals of the program. Then representa- 
tives of two societies told how the C. 
L. P. idea had been unconsciously put 
into practice in their churches. The sec- 
retary next told which societies had en- 
listed and which had not. This was fol- 
lowed by statements from two of the 
unions which were trying the program. 

This period of stories and explanation 
about the program was followed by a 
play time based upon the C. L. P. One 
game which was played helped decidedly 


to get enlistments. Each guest had been 
presented with a tag as he came in. The 
tags had seven different identifications. 
After the stories of the C. L. P., each 
group got together, according to the 
different tags. There were about six 
persons to each of the seven groups. 
To each of these groups was assigned the 
name of one of the C. L. P. “suggested 
activities.” 

Each group was given one of the 
Senior Work Manuals and allowed fifteen 
minutes in which to prepare to put on a 
stunt illustrative of the assigned “sug- 
gested activity.” Both suggestions under 
each “suggested activity” had to be shown 
vividly and definitely—and as cleverly as 
possible. At the end of the fifteen min- 
utes the stunts were presented. The 
groups caught the spirit of the meeting 
and “made good.” Of course, some of the 
stunts were quite laughable, but at the 
same time each one of the presidents 
learned something more about what the 
C. L. P. is, and how they could put it 
into practice. 

This part of the program over, other 
eames were played and later refresh- 
ments were served. 

Do all the presidents in your associa- 
tion or district know about the C. L. P.? 
How about introducing them to it in a 
social way? They will enjoy the social, 
and who knows but that you will help 
your state to lead in the percentage of 
societies enrolled? 

By the way, by vote of representatives 
of the states now having the largest en- 
listments, the time for receiving enlist- 
ments has been extended to Dec. 31. See 
page 45 of the Senior Work Manual for 
details as to the awards. 


What I Think the Denomina- 
tion Should Do for Its 
Young People 


Beginning with expressions of loyalty 
to Christ in local groups, our young peo- 
ple should be led in expressions of 
loyalty in associational, state and na- 
tional fellowships. By rallies and con- 
ferences and conventions our _ local 
groups should be introduced to fellow 
workers and enlarging denominational 
interests. 

Wherever possible young people’s pro- 
grams of this sort should be related to 
gatherings of mature Baptists so as to 
introduce our youth to the big problems 
of the denomination. Rallies in connec- 
tion with annual meetings of associations 
and state conventions have proved suc- 
cessful if the mature leadership gives due 
consideration to the place of young peo- 
ple in the program. And why should 
the annual meetings of the N. B. C. and 
the B. Y. P. U. of A. be so entirely 
separated? If the young people’s leader- 


ship of our churches heads up in 
organized department of the N,} 
certainly the inspirational and conf} 
periods of certain days of the N.: 
meeting ought to be devoted to ) 
terests of our young people’s y; 
Beginning with the 1926 N. B. C; 
ing let us experiment with such | 
program; and if every year would: 
frequent, let there be a series of “rij 
conferences” in alternate years by, 
local and state leaders of areas cy 
rent for transportation would sj) 
few days in conference and inspir} 
sessions. An analysis of the re; 
tions of our national convention 
cates how largely we draw on tt 
stituency of the region of mec 
Morgan L. Williams, Director | 
ligious Education for Michigan. | 


Query and Commen 


If we were to consider a series! 
sons on China or Japan or any 
foreign country, would our societir 
be able to secure very much mati 

That is almost like asking “Tf| 
to the well could I get a drink of 3 
The answer to both is “Yes—as ri 
you want.” Of course, with son! 
it takes a little mrore effort the 
others to get a drink, but the & 
are it will be the more refreshit. 
it is with material for lessons * 
grams on foreign lands. The ep 
eet it may measure its refreshmer, 

There is need of every young 
society to make a place in its 1D 
for a series of lessons or a studyzt 
on one or more of the foreign ccn 
Race hatreds and national prejude 
the products of ignorance regar} 
characteristics, qualities and fh 
ments of other peoples. What & 
see of a few individuals is not sufi 
informing to pass judgment upon § 
try. Only books or travel in th 
tries will overcome our ignorat 
prejudices. Few of us can te 
travel. Therefore, printed mate 
comes our source of informatic 
us, therefore, become intelliger| 
the nations. 

Write the department of mii 
education, 276 Fifth Ave, Ne 
City, for a list of material avai 
the country you select for stud 
for a booklet on how to conduct): 
class. Inquire about a list of p¥ 
pageants on missionary subject’ 
department is a “well” of new an s 
lating and informing material. ll 
need in order to receive the “ree 


drink” is a two-cent stamp. 


“T like to see a man proud of 1 
in which he lives I like to sé a 
live in it so that his place is 1! 


him.”—Abraham Lincoln. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Thank You! 


| By ‘“Prccy” 
began with a box of letter paper. 
thy is so little that he had never 
box of paper which was all his 
fore. But our neighbor had gone 
'* York the week before Thanks- 
‘last year, and when she came 
he brought Timothy a box of 
‘mning notepaper, because he is 
orite in our family. Every sheet 
box had a different drawing on 
'p, and Timothy was perfectly 
_ over them. 
ill write a letter,” he said, and 
‘all the twenty-four sheets on the 
fore him to choose the best pic- 
‘He chose a windmill beside a 
imal. 
om shall I write to?” he asked 
ry perplexed way. 
rer smiled. “To whom do you 
fe writing?” 
thy sighed. (You might have 
| that the weight of the universe 
: his shoulders.) “It’s just awful 
|’ he groaned, “for every one I 
3 right in town, and nobody has 
aything special for me for a long 
» I don’t have to write to thank 


’ 


(sniffed disdainfully: ‘All letters 
lust for saying thank you!” 

‘be yours aren’t, but mine are,” 
'y reproved him gently, in that 
little good way he has, which 
jus all feel that Timmy could 
3 all lovelier manners if we would 
Mouble to study him closer. I 
‘now just how this story would 
hded if we had all stayed home 
tternoon. But I had my music 
)Bill had a friend next door, and 
went to a meeting at the church. 
tft Timothy at home. Timothy 
|; box of paper, with its twenty- 
‘Scinating sheets. 

(Ngony says that she heard Timo- 
phoning, and that’s the only clue 
had to the amazing letters she 
fon the hall table Thanksgiving 
'g, all addressed in Timothy’s big 
Mprawling writing. 

'ook them up one at a time and 
as she read: 
‘tthe American 
40n Thanksgiving Day. 
the Coal Man, Please deliver on 
‘giving Day.” 

‘the Baker, Please 
‘giving Day.” 

i’ were others just like these: 
che Butcher,” “To the Street-car 
Mor,’ “To the Italians,” “To the 
“To the Negroes.” 

et says she felt waves of excite- 
vcing over her scalp, as she took 
| 

| 


Indians, Please 


” 


deliver on 


mers to father. “Look!” she 
"Timothy wrote these. He wrote 
‘ff his new paper. What shall I 


| them?” 


| ) 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


“Read them,” father said. 

Very gently they opened the flaps, 
and this is what they read: 

Dear Indians, 

This is my new paper. I think the 
windmill is the prettiest, so I’m sending 
it to you. To thank you for all these 
things you gave to me long ago before 
I was born. I learned in Sunday-school 
about you. How you gave corn to the 
pilgrims, and pumpkins, and squashes, 
to keep them from dying that first win- 
ter. You gave us snow-shoes too and 
moccasins and maple-syrup. So thank 
you. Goodbye. 

Timothy. 

Mother looked at father! 

Father looked at mother! 

Then they opened the next note: 
Dear Mr. Coal Man, 

Uncletim told me about you. How you 
came over the ocean in a big ship from 
Hungry (Hungary, he meant!) to earn 
more money for your family. He says 
you work so hard. That you get in a 
cage and go down to the center of the 
earth to dig my coal—the coal burning 
in-my furnace right now. He says it is 
very dark down underneath America, and 
also very dangerous because the gas 
might explode and kill you. I thought 
I would say thank you to you on my 
new paper. This is a picture of a water- 
fall with a tree beside it. It is very 


pretty. Perhaps it will make you happy 
down in the coal mine. Goodbye, 
Timothy. 


Mother looked at father! 

Father looked at mother! 

Mother said: “Don’t you really think 
Timothy is a most unusual child?” 

Father smiled. He kissed mother. And 
then they both cried. Even father! I 
know all about it, for I was right there 
in the doorway. We read the other let- 
ters together, for mother is always very 
lovely to me. She treats me as if I were 
erown up, especially as she knows how 
much I love Timothy. 

All his other letters were just as quaint 
and surprising as the two first ones. He 
thanked the Italians for digging the 
ditches in America and laying railroad 
tracks. “My 
Italian girls make the boxes we use for 
our things, so I thank you too.” He 
thanked the Jews for making his “ready- 
made” suits, “and I thank the \Jew ladies 
for taking out the bastings and sewing 
on the buttons so good, but not always 
so good, for sometimes they come off 
But thank you just the same.” 

He thanked the baker for the bread. 
He said Uncletim told him bread was 
made from flour, and flour was made 
from wheat, and wheat was made from 
seeds, sunshine and air. So he thanked 
everybody. 

Mother said: “It must have taken him 
days and days to write all this.” 

“Yas’m, mum,” said old Agony. . “It 


uncletim told me that - 


was his secret. He did some of them 
on a corner of the kitchen table, real 
tidy he was. Real quiet. Have you 
read what he thanked the negroes for.” 
Mother read it aloud: ; 
“Dear Negroes, 

Thank you for sending dear Agony up 
north to live with us. She is so handy 
to have around. Thank you for raising 
cotton to make my white clothes. The 
ones that wash. I am sorry you get so 
hot and tired. Do you really live way 
down south upon the Swanee River? 
Thank you, Goodbye. Timothy.” 

Father said we would not go to church 
that morning. We would stay home and 
have our own service. Timothy read his 
letters aloud. Then we all thanked God 
for all these fine busy lonely people in 
America who are giving us the things 
we eat and wear and use every day so 
carelessly. Mother said to Uncletim 
at Thanksgiving dinner: “You thought 
you were only telling things over the 
telephone to one eager little boy. But 
you've waked up a whole family. We'd 
like to broadcast our thank you all over 
America!” 

And that’s why I’m broadcasting it up 
the Chimney Corner to you! 


The Testimony of an 


Eyewitness 
By CHARLES V. VICKREY 

I have seen the feeding of five thou- 
sand—in the land of the Book. 

I saw also the feeding of eight thou- 
sand. Yes, I have seen the feeding of 
tens of thousands of little children in 
the land of our Saviour’s birth and in 
the land of Paul’s missionary journeys. 

The first five thousand that I saw were 
seated together in one assemblage, prac- 
tically under the shadow of Mt. Ararat, 
near where the human race began, and 
they were “beginning again at Ararat” 
after devastating war, political revolu- 
tion and social chaos had made havoc 
of the past. They were practically start- 
ing a new civilization. 

Of the eight thousand whom I saw 
being fed, a thousand or more were in 
Jerusalem, some were in Nazareth, but 
the much larger number were on the 
hillsides of Syria, above and around an- 
cient Sidon. They were not very far 
from the identical spot where Jesus com- 
manded the multitude to be seated upon 
the grass, and where he fed from his own 
hands the five thousand men, besides 
women and children. The ones whom 
I saw were all children, without fathers, 
without mothers and, for the most part, 
without country. They were such chil- 
dren as drew forth the compassion of 
our Master when, in that same land, he 
called the little children unto him, 
placed his hands upon their heads and 
blessed them saying: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me and forbid 


(Continued on page 1063) 
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New York — Brooklyn — 
Vicinity 
By Henry G. WESTON SMITH 

A rather significant piece of work was 
done here a few weeks ago which may 
have features that can be duplicated al- 
most anywhere. 

The task of missionary education is 
one that cannot be fully performed by 
any means other than the instrumentali- 
ties that are to be found in the local 
church. If the leaders there do not 
take hold of it, normally at least, no 
powers under heaven can materially 
change the general point of view in the 
direction of a real kingdom outlook. Even 
a pastor, by a few years of consistent 
indoctrination, can start a whole church 
on the road toward a world view of the 
kingdom enterprise or on the road 
toward a thoroughly “in-growing” view 
of the kingdom enterprise—with all the 
unpleasant and unattractive experiences 
that usually go with “in-growing” things. 
The Missionary Education Conferences 

An attempted answer to the challenge 
presented in the Metropolitan area has 
been a pair of missionary education con- 
ferences held as early as possible each 
fall for the past two years. 

(1) The prevailing ideal and purpose 
that was before the missionary educa- 
tion committee of this area out of which 
the conferences grew was to see to it 
that some effective and simple means was 
provided for getting sound and specific 
suggestions before the entire corps of 
leaders in every church in the area so 
that they might go back into their local 
churches and know exactly what to do 
in order to increase the missionary in- 
telligence of their own church, and more 
particularly their own group in their own 
church. That is, here is a guild leader 
or a boys’ group leader or a women’s 
group leader. The leader is willing and 
wants to know just how to proceed wise- 
ly and effectively. There is of course 
plenty of literature; but after all is said 
and done literature, effective as it is for 
most of the work, must be supplemented 
by the personal contact of those who are 
experienced and more or less “‘past mas- 
ters” of the work. 

(2) The plan, therefore, grew out of 
this sort of purpose. The conferences 
must be departmental in nature and pro- 
vide special instruction for workers with 
C. W. C., W. W. G., boys’ groups, young 
people’s societies, women’s groups, men’s 
groups, superintendents of Sunday 
schools and pastors. 

(3) The method of securing attend- 
ance was “hand-picking.” A chairman 
was selected for each group in each con- 
ference. There were eight chairmen for 
each conference. Their sole work was 
to see that a leader came to their group 
from each church in their area. They 
did their work well. The result was that 
each instructor had a picked group ready 


Among Ourselves 


for business when the class: session 
opened and some real things were done. 
Information Was the Key-Note 

The conferences opened ‘at 5:30 p. m. 
and closed at 10:00 p. m. That was all 
there was to them; but you may freely 
believe that something was done during 
those four hours and a half. We had 
the best leaders that could be secured 
as teachers of the various groups: Miss 
Mary L. Noble; Miss Alma J. Noble; 
Prof. Charles C. Tillinghast; Miss Vera 
Rice; William A. Hill; Miss May Huston; 
Floyd L. Carr. Each was in his or her 
specialized -field. After the briefest 
opening assembly they divided into 
their groups for a forty-five-minute ses- 
sion before the supper hour. They were 
together at the supper hour. A part of 
that time was used in pushing our sum- 
mer conferences, chiefly of a missionary 
nature. Then back to their groups they 
went for another hour and twenty min- 
utes, coming back for a closing address 
and an interpretation of the conference, 
beginning at 8:50 p. m. Dr. Franklin 
gave the closing address. 

176 and 200 

Do you know what a task it is to get 
a missionary education meeting in this 
area? Well, after “the dinner season” 
has started (according to the New York 
game and fish laws this opens Oct. 1) 
it is by no means an easy thing to get a 
meeting that reaches out into groups that 
are not otherwise constantly working 
together for whatever purpose—much 
less for missionary education. But there 
were 176 in the conference on Manhat- 
tan Island and 200 in Brooklyn. That is 
not all. Experienced workers and at- 
tendants at all sorts of missionary and 
promotional meetings declared these the 
most effective in really getting done the 
thing that most needs being done that 
they had attended anywhere. We will 
not embarrass them by quoting their 
names and words. But be it observed 
that these conferences were no ordinary 
thing, 

Anything in the way of educational 
work that can be done in the midst of 
this maelstrom of business and busy-ness 
can be done elsewhere with certain va- 
riations, some of which variations couid 
be made to be improvements. 

Numerous reports are coming back to 
the effect that “they did the work ef- 
fectively” for many. 

Who Was to Blame? 

The inspiring spirit back of them was 
our missionary director, Edward C. Kun- 
kle. The missionary education com- 
mittee and the group chairmen were the 
people who helped to work out the de- 
tails. The committee included: Mrs. T. 
Raymond St. John, Mrs. R. L. Jones, 
H. E. Morrow, Lester G. Simon, Mrs. 
W. L. Shrimplin, Miss Lillian Andresen, 
Mrs. A. Ray Petty, Stanley B. Haz- 
zard, Fred B. Ashplant, and the writer. 
Aside from those drawn from among 
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these names, there were the a 
group chaltmeas Frank W, Herrio, 
Gustave Johnson, Mrs. H. Stanley) 
lor, William F. Turnbull, Philip 3 
pach, Myra Whitaker, Almeta W. 
Robert L. Jones and E. G3 Plas | 

If you are working on the prd] 
at which these conferences were :; 
it may be worth your while to se| 
Edward Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave. N 
York City, for a program descripti 
them. 


Pacific Coast Letter | 
By Leonarp W. RiLEy 
Montana Baptist Annual | 

The Montana Baptist conventio 
nual is at hand. This gathering a 
with the First church of Butte, Mi 
15. The pastor of the enterti 
church is Rev. Z. Colon O’Farrell, 
E. R. Currey of Bozeman is pred 
of the convention and chairman ( 
executive committee, of the boal 
promotion, of the committee on reli 
education and of the committee orc 
stitutional revision. Rev. G. Ci 
Cress completed nine years of e 
as superintendent of missions on\ 
30. In the discharge of his official ; 
for the year he traveled over 33,000n 
in Montana and elsewhere. Hi 
rendered an efficient service both 1 
out of the state. 

In Montana there are fifty-six ch'c 
with a total membership of 4407. Iir 
the year 234 baptisms were refr 
These churches raised for currei 
penses $52,275, and for improveie 
and debts $22,152, making a toll 
$74,427. The total amount collectl 
benevolences was $14,446, making alr 
total for expenses and benevolen(s 
$88,874. During recent years bi 
failures have been many and agrictt 
interests practically paralyzed; yer 
withstanding this financial contti 
Montana raised $72,385 of the $0, 
allotted as its quota in the New /¢ 
Movement. The total receipts | 
year for convention expenses werd 
336. The new year has the advit 
of a cash balance of $847, and the al 
cap of a debt amounting to aboutdl 
The next session of the conventi¢ 1 
be held at Billings, May 12-14, 192\" 
Rev. T. L. Huxley of Livingston Ni 
er of the annual sermon. 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity Schl 

The election of Rev. Stacy RW 
burton as professor of missions a 
appointment of Miss Blanche Pais 
dean of women have been elsch 
noted in THE Baptist. 

Fourteen new students have : 
this fall, making a total student 
of thirty-five. Seventeen of the| : 
college graduates, while ten other 
had from one to three years of « 
work. Seven of the ren 
have had high-school, normal, or bit 
college training. | 
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Pres. C .M. Hill on Oct. 1, co ef 


aber 29, 1924 
years of service as president of 
inity school. This fact is worthy 
+» attention than has been given 
octor Hill has rendered a notable 
.on the Pacific coast. He was 
fat Linfield college and at the 
ity of Oregon, where he grad- 
1881. He completed the course 
ester Theological seminary in 
lis first pastorate was at Eugene, 
34 to 1885. He was general mis- 
of Oregon from 1890 to 1893, and 
f the Tenth Avenue church, Oak- 
alif,, from 1893 to 1904, since 
ime he has been in his present 
- Doctor Hill is a cousin of the 


/C. A. Wooddy. 

Nevada News 
B3ruce E. Jackson of Salt Lake 
ah, has resigned as correspond- 
etary of the Sierra-Nevada Con- 
to become a special field worker 
Board of Missionary Coopera- 
‘ev. John S. Stump has been 
acting corresponding secretary, 
dquarters at 310 Dooley Block, 
e City. 
vy H. Barrett is the new editor 
dnvention bulletin. 
2. (C. Thompson, a graduate of 
college, now professor of Latin 
Jniversity of Nevada, recently 
a sermon at Reno on “Finish- 
“ob.” 
Srewster Adams, pastor of the 
urch of Reno, was chosen as 


representative to the world’s 
iship baseball series held in 
ton and New York. “Walter 


‘pitching ace of the Washington 
1 close friend of Brewster and 
‘children attend the Sunday- 
‘Te during their winter residence 
” Walter Johnson is expected 
ter to tell the Baptist brother- 
w he won.” 

avid F. Doull has resigned at 
v., to accept a call to Healds- 
‘if, 


wlitz Baptist Association 
‘sociation met with the Baptist 
| Camas, Wash., Oct. 21-23, Rev. 
ey, pastor. Evidently the spirit 
aster characterized all that was 
lone. Rev. C. M. Cline of Van- 
Jash., preached the annual ser- 
mquets were held on Wednes- 
ng for men and women. The 
at the former were Rev. W. T. 
|, of Centralia; Rev. J. B. Travis 
Rev. R. E. McGraw and Rev. 
en of Seattle, and Doctor W. T. 
of Portland. 

olutions called for at least one 
meetings for each church dur- 
tar and urged that great care 
bed in the selection of evan- 
»upport was also given to the 
-me” plan for religious instruc- 
ublic school pupils. They also 
urchase of literature from our 
in Society and the sending of 
‘dren to our denominational 


| 
News Items 


‘B. York closed his work with 
') Wash., church Nov. 1.—On 
| dae Rev. F. T. White com- 


Pastorate with the Kittitas 


) es. 


church.—Rey. J. H. Dickson of Harrison, 
Idaho, has accepted a call to Hillyard, 
Wash.—Rev. Edker Burton, pastor at 


“Just Folks” 


By A. LayMan 

They are just folks like you and me. 
Their joys and sorrows are just like 
ours. They like three meals a day and 
have to sleep at night. Yes, and they 
too like to play once in a while. I 
suspect that they like to go to a good 
movie. Don’t you? Or listen on the 
radio. D'on’t you? 

Surely they have their faults and often 
make mistakes. Don’t we all do that? 

They have their likes and dislikes. Is 
that strange? For they are just human 
beings, just folks like you and me. 

Are we sufficiently Sympathetic with 
their work, do we appreciate the great 
tasks they are striving to perform? 

We should be very Sympathetic for 
we put them where they are, you and 
I. We laid upon them the burden and 
the responsibility. 

Who are the folks you ask? What is 
the burden, what the responsibility? 

The folks are the workers at denomi- 
national headquarters at 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

The burden is the denominational pro- 
gram. 

The responsibility is the seeing to it 
that this program does not fail. 

A heavy burden, friends, a great re- 
sponsibility. We have placed it upon 
their shoulders for we believed them 
worthy. But our responsibility towards 
the work of our great denomination does 
not end when we have put this task on 
these willing shoulders. We must back 
them up, not only by our prayers but by 
our acts and our faith. We must let 
them feel that we are wholeheartedly 
with them, standing shoulder to should- 
er. From Doctor Bowler, our energetic 
secretary, down to the youngest “steno” 
let them feel our support, moral, 
financial, spiritual. 

At “276” our great societies have their 
headquarters. The officers, secretaries 
and staff of these organizations are all 
working together to help Doctor Bowler 
and the staff of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation carry out our program. It 
is a great lesson in Christian coopera- 
tion, in Baptist loyalty. The writer has 
spent many hours at headquarters in the 
recent months and has been deeply im- 
pressed by the whole hearted fellowship 
to be found there, the earnest desire by 
every one to give of his or her best to 
help forward the cause of Christ both 
at home and abroad. 

If every one of our Baptist men and 
women could only spend a day at “276” 
what a revelation it would be to many 
of us! Here can be felt the heart throb 
of our world Christian work. Here 
come the pleas for help and advice from 
all corners of the globe. From here 
go out to the ends of the earth, help, en- 
couragement and cheer to our mission- 
aries on the far-flung battle line. And 
the glory of it all lies in the fact that 
these people at “276” are just plain Bap- 
tist men and women—“Just folks,” my 
friends, “just folks!” 
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Moscow, Idaho, writes: “We have over 
sixty college students who are Baptists 
or prefer the Baptist church, and we 
think we shall be able to get a goodly 
percentage lined up in our church work.” 
That Splendid Example 

Prof. O. S. Jones of the First church 
of Seattle writes that while he acts as 
agent for THe Baptist in that church, he 
was not the one who made the gift who 
gave THE Baptist and Missions to all the 
members of that church who were not 
subscribers. This gift gave these mem- 
bers a six months’ subscription and Prof. 
Jones and Mrs. O’Rouke are now doing 
their best to lead all these to become 
regular subscribers. I do not know who 
the donor is, but I wish again most 
heartily to commend this kind of work 
and to express the hope that many others 
will “go and do likewise.” 

Linfield College, Oregon. 


Nebraska News 


By R. R. Coon 

The Kearney church recently cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its ex- 
istence. Two former pastors were pres- 
ent, Dr. George Sutherland of Grand 
Island and Rev. H. C. First of Rock 
Island, Ill. Each had figured prominent- 
ly in aiding the church in a time of 
crisis—Doctor Sutherland during the 
early trying days of its existence, and 
Mr. First when a debt almost crushing 
threatened the loss of the house of wor- 
ship. These men gave inspiring ad- 
dresses on Sunday. In the evening the 
history of the church was represented 
in an original and impressive pageant, 
not some one-hundred-year exercise 
copied and recited, but a live description 
of fifty years of the history of that 
church. The pastor is Rev. D. I. Coon— 
may he celebrate a diamond jubilee with 
his good church. A pleasant incident 
was the burning of a $2000 mortgage. 

The First church of Lincoln has been 
celebrating fifty and fifty-five years of 
existence. This church has been a live 
force in the capital city during these 
years. A recent church bulletin men- 
tions the special growth features of the 
ten pastorates of its history, closing with 
that of Dr. W. T. Elmore, “may he long 
be the last.” It is. a worthy record: 
from fourteen members in 1869 to 845 in 
1924; members received during that time 
3042, by baptism 979. That bulletin of 
history we are placing with the his- 
torian’s files. May other churches fol- 
low their example. 

The state convention met with the 
church at Blair in 1870 and again in 1901 
in a fine new meeting house. Blair seems 
to be needing a larger one now, as all 
services of the church are increasing. 
Rev. Arthur D. Smalley is an efficient 
leader, especially evangelistic in his 
work; himself the preacher in two series 
of meetings, resulting in the conversion 
of thirty or more. Unity and fellowship 
make the church strong. 

Rev. Harry C. Grimes, evangelist, is 
with the Obert church until a scttled 
pastor is found. A divided and discour- 
aged church has been thoroughly revived: 
all the meetings have been greatly in- 
creased in attendance and a score of 


is 
it 
18 
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converts have been baptized. Remark- 
able growth has marked the history of 
the church at Stromsburg. Rev. Austin 
W. Lyons, pastor, is successfully carry- 
ing on the work there. Rey. John L. 
Hedbloom, heroic organizer and ieader 
for fourteen years, is aiding the pastor 
in a revival. A good permanent work 
will surely follow. 

Rev. P. O. Silvara planned a splendid 
church building in the little town of 
Arnold, an ideal church for a long future. 
It is entirely finished without, the spa- 
cious basement supplying ample rcom 
for services at present. It is earnestly 
hoped the convention can soon secure 
a competent pastor. 

Udell churches—two Baptist churches 
in a field ten miles square—are trying 
to give all that community religious 
service. Splendid people are there. Ex- 
cept Sunday schools no regular services 
are held in these houses of worship. 
Your correspondent spent two Sundays 
on these fields recently. 

Rev. J. S. Umberger, of York, is help- 
ing the pastor at Central City, Rev. F. 
A. Reese, in special meetings. They are 
progressing well but we have no knowl- 
edge of full results. 

Chaplain E. W. White, D.D., was with 
the Liberty (near Minden) church, aid- 
ing Pastor W. T. Dodd in quieting a 
restless condition in the church and re- 
viving the members and in converting 
sinners—succeeding in all these respects. 
Doctor White went from Liberty to Al- 
bion, Rev. G. B. Nance, pastor. There 
is prospect of a good work there. Later 
Doctor White goes to Loup City for 
similar service. From intimate and per- 
sonal knowledge we are glad to say that 
any church may wisely seek his service 
as an evangelist; a scriptural teacher, a 
powerful preacher. 


District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 


Several unusually interesting events 
have taken place in our Baptist life re- 
cently at the nation’s capital. On Oct. 
23, a banquet was held at the First 
church under the auspices of the 
Women’s Missionary association. Over 
300 women were in attendance. Mrs. O. 
E. Howe, president, presided, yielding 
place to Mrs. E. H. Jackson of the First 
church, who presented the speakers: 
Misses Olive Bagby, Helen Meek, Kath- 
leen Mallory and Mrs. W. N. Jones. This 
affair was marked by enthuisasm, and an 
offering of $1000 was taken. 

The Wisconsin Avenue church, W. L. 
Van Horn, pastor, is erecting the first 
unit of what will be an attractive church 
property at Tennallytown. The corner 
stone was laid Oct. 18 with impressive 
services in which the Grand Lodge of 
Free Masons took part, Grand Master 
Charles F. Roberts being present. Fra- 
ternal greetings were brought by pas- 
tors of other church and officers of the 
Columbia Association. 

A council made up of delegates from 
all our churches, convened at Calvary 
church, Nov. 1 to consider the advisi- 
bility of ordaining Mr. Homer J. Coun- 
cilor. The council gave heartiest ap- 


proval of the candidate and recom- 
mended Calvary church to proceed with 
the ordination. The formal ordination 
will take place early in December. Mr. 
Councilor has for the past year been 
acting as director of religious education 
at Calvary church, of which he has been 
a member for a long time. He is one of 
our most untiring workers and a favorite 
speaker at denominational functions. 


Baptist headquarters in Washington 
have been moved recently from the Mun- 
sey building to the Woodward building, 
where, at Room 320, there will be a wel- 
come for all Baptists who visit the capi- 
tal city. 

Rev. J. J. Muir, is pastor-at-large, and 
is proving himself useful among our 
churches. He has had several engage- 
ments in Philadelphia recently. He con- 
tinues to act as chaplain of the United 
States senate. 

At Grace church, the Misses Main 
conducted special services for two weeks. 
The church was well filled at all the 
services and the results were gratifying. 

As an example of pastoral evangelism, 
Rev. E. C. Primm, of Second church, 
has been assisting Rev. C. B. Austin at 
the West Washington church. The 
meetings were marked by unusual in- 
terest and good results. 

On Saturday night, Nov. 8, the B. 
Y. P. U. Federation of the District of 
Columbia, under the leadership of Mr. 
John Ruthven, entertained a delegation 
of ninety-six young people from Phila- 
delphia. The banquet held at the Lee 
house was inarked by greatest interest 
and enthusiasm. This scheme of ex- 
change between our young people of 
these two cities is an annual event, and 
its value is plainly apparent. 

Friday evening, Nov. 7, was eventful 
in Immanuel church as marking the 
tenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Dr. Gove Griffith Johnson. The oc- 
casion was celebrated by a general “get- 
together” of all the people. During Dr. 
Johnson’s pastorate, the membership has 
grown from 494 to 933. A mortgage in- 
debtedness of $50,000 has been wiped 
out, and the church has also acquired 
an adjoining lot on Fifteenth street. The 
people have brought in as tithes and 
offerings a grand total of $289,876 dur- 
ing that time. The building of the Na- 
tional Baptist Memorial to Religious 
Liberty is progressing. The Agar plan 
is under way in Immanuel. It has ap- 
pointed twenty-two deacons and twenty- 
two deaconesses, among whom the re- 
sponsibility of the membership will be 
divided for reception, instruction and 
dismissal.. The church is expectant in 
connection with this new movement. 


West China Letter 


By Joe TAYLOR 

Our section of China constitutes a big 
slice of the country. Whether one con- 
siders the geographical area or the popu- 
lation, he is impressed with the enor- 
mous length to be traveled and the mul- 
titudes of people to be met on even the 
byways of the country. Technically 
speaking, and for the purpose of enabling 
the reader to envisage the size of West 
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China, the three provinces of Eweil 
Yunnan and Szechuan are included | 
name. Yunnan reaches down t, 
ocean on the south and marches 
Burmah on the west. Szechuan re 
as far as Tibet on the one side a 
Hupeh on the other. Kwweichoy 
closes the mountainous territor 
tween Hunan on the east and Yunn: 
the west. Roughly speaking, these 
provinces have 100,000,000 peop 
them. Szechuan is credited with 
millions and is about as large as F| 
The most hopeful aspect, from the: 
point of the kingdom of God, is th 
these people can be reached by w: 
commonly called West China mar: 
In no other section of the republ| 
one travel so far and still use the, 
language and be “understanded ( 
people.” 


Baptists have concentrated on | 
of the province of Szechuan unt 
Young crossed from Burmah ani 
ducted work in the western part o' 
nan. Of that work it is not nec 
to write at present, for the rema 
results of that mission have pla 
prominently before our home chi 
We are responsible for some 600,0( 
ple in the southwest section of Sz'l 
and this section is known as our\ 
China mission. In order to rea¢ 
mass of Chinese it has been thoug! 
to open five central stations at} 
Kiating, Yachow Ningyuen and Cit 
But in order to concentrate on our| 
of producing a trained Chinese 2 
ship, and because of the great dt 
of Ningyuen from the other fot 
ters, we are negotiating with th. 
tralian Christian mission to tak 
the Ningyuen field. They are at ‘¢ 
located in Hweilichow, five day! 
Ningyuen, and it is expected thi 
will assume responsibility for Nity 
If that is accomplished, we shall » 
to develop more intensely the § 
our field. 


When I first came to West Chia 
slogan was “A month beyond,” 1 
caught the imagination of the lea? 
that day. The ideal was the hel 
of the gospel all over China byn 
of missionaries from foreign col 
It did much to spread the gosjl 
drove the members of the China 
mission to the Tibetan border. 8 
change came in the thinking ot 
interested in missions and they sa} 
varying degrees of clearness, tit 
great need was not to spread out? 
concentrate. The vision of an a 
nous Chinese church possessed thn 
they began the process of trainit | 
ers. This called for schools an| 
called for increased funds. It || 
paratively cheap to “herald” the? 
and more expensive to “teach 
tions. 


Well, we Baptists, always lagu 
Christian education, got started. 
happened that we had a goldem! 
tunity to get in on the ground 
other missions -in the establish r 
the West China Union universit! 
saved us from the educational bal 
where we would have spun rou 


| 


ber 29, 1924 


that we were making progress. 
launched on the full tide of 
1 education in West China and 
naged to keep the boat headed 
ght direction ever since. Some- 
has seemed as if the treasury 
n dry and at other times devoted 
have had to fall out of the 
ut under the blessing of God 
gone forward and in his name 
p our banners. 


zion institution that I have just 
‘d has begun another year of 
All the dormitories of the five 
participating in the university 
and yet the men insist on com- 
‘tt this week I had to tell three 
en that we had no room. They 
ceenly disappointed and turned 
ym my study with a feeling of 
mess in their hearts. But one 
: able to say no, for dormitories 
ir limitations. The university is 
-wo years behind in its building 

Next year we hope tod have 
om and more equipment. In 
dormitory, we have some more 
it no more beds or desks or 
) we have to turn away students. 
ration we have given an order 
ture. 


itstanding event of this opening 
ie presence of a class of women 
—eight in number. We might 
more, but here again the church 
is behind time and we had to 
n the numbers. But we have 
d there is general rejoicing over 
They go about their work in 
business-like fashion. The mis- 
wives have to take turns in 
ing them about the campus and 
to watch one lady deliver her 
‘o the next duenna. The young 
e kindly to their sisters, and 
ks’ sisters, being in the classes. 
ris another one to be marked 
ermillion pen in the annals of 
: China mission. The family life 
eople will be richer in the years 
‘cause we have admitted these 
0 our halls of learning. 


some of us are working at the 
y, Mr. Openshaw is out among 
-and villages preaching the gos- 
'man is better fitted for that 
4 Over thirty years he has trav- 
> roads of this province selling 
distributing tracts and every- 
‘eaching the gospel. He is, par 
?, Our evangelist. The Szechuan 
‘Council recognized his zeal and 
1 this direction and asked our 
to release him for the post of 
' of evangelism. We could not 
n all the time so agreed to let 
half his time to them and half 
With Rev. Donald Fay as pas- 
1¢ Chengtu church this is pos- 
f you will think through this 
t, you will see how mission 
1 whole. Harry Openshaw bap- 
mald Fay and helped him go 
school. Donald Fay loved his 
d got a zeal for preaching. He 
d from the West China Union 
Yy; went to Rochester seminary, 


returned to Chengtu and was ordained 
pastor of our church. His presence re- 
leases Mr. Openshaw for evangelism in 
the province. Now just which is the 
more important—the’ preaching of the 
Christian truth or the teaching of it. We 
in West China have decided that a lot 
of the discussion about the relative value 
of Christian preaching and Christian 
teaching, or Christian healing, is block- 
ing the way to a greater and more eftec- 
tive campaign for the coming of the 
kingdom of our Lord and Master. 


A Missionary Honored 

Dr. W. R. Morse, missionary of the 
Foreign Mission society in China for 
fifteen years, received the highest honor 
this country can award a doctor when a 
fellowship of the American College of 
Surgeons was conferred upon him on 
Oct. 24. At the close of the five-day 
session of the clinical congress in New 
York City, fellowships were conferred 
on 599 physicians and surgeons by the 
president, Dr. Charles H. Mayo. AlI- 
though most of the doctors thus honored 
are {10m the United States, the follow- 
ing countries were also represented: 
Alaska, Porto Rico, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Central India, China, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, South America and the 
Republic of Panama. 


This honor is fitting recognition of 
Doctor Morse’s fifteen years of medical 
service in China. For the last ten years 
he has been a member of the faculty of 
medicine in connection with West China 
Union university, 1800 miles up the 
Yangtze river from Shanghai. This 
Union university, in which six mission 
boards cooperate, is located in Chengtu, 
the capital and cultural center of Sze- 
chuan province. It is not only in the 
center of the most extensive and popu- 
lous province of the republic but by its 
political and geographical relations it is 
well placed to extend its influence to all 
West China, Tibet and the many border 
tribes. Also, it is the only Christian 
university in a center that draws students 
from Kansu, Shensi Szechuan, Shanshi 
and Yunnan provinces and its field of 
service extends to 100,000,000 people. 
What opportunity it faces! 


After this university had been opened 
four years, the establishment of a med- 
ical school seemed vital. Doctor Morse 
was asked to come from Suifu, the old- 
est station of Baptists in West China, 
to be one of the first professors on the 
faculty. He became the first professor 
of practical anatomy. When he arrived 
in Chengtu, there was no material on 
Land for dissecting nor was there any 
suitable building in which to carry on 
that work. He supervised the erection 
of a building. In three months a body 
was obtained for dissection—through the 
governor of the province—and thus the 
mission obtained a privilege extended in 
very few provinces in China. At that 
time Doctor Morse wrote: “In spite 
of devils and spirits and gods and an- 
cestor worship, we have been privileged 
to be the pioneers in an epochal event, 
viz., the first dissection of a human body 
in the province of Szechuan. This is, 
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as far as we can ascertain, the only hu- 
man dissection done in China proper, 
outside of Peking and Shanghai.” Stu- 
dents started their study with enthusiasm 
and although the step was a radical one, 
it elicited little or no comment from the 
city folk. Soon they too grew interested 
and came to watch the students at work. 

Doctor Morse is an enthusiast about 
West China and his own particular job. 
He says, “Medical action makes me feel 
gocd all over and this is one grand, soul- 
satisfying Christ-following job. Our 
primary business is to evangelize. No 
one thing has been more. absolutely 
proved than the fact that the Chinese 
must evangelize themselves. Our zeal 
for evangelism has forced us to educa- 
tion. I plead for teaching, for producing 
Christian doctors as one of the means 
in China for proving true religious prin- 
ciples. It’s up to us here at the sources 
of scourges that may overrun continents, 
to teach, preach and train Chinese to 
prevent these awful pestilences. Out 
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here we have unlimited possibilities for 
training of character. The need for men 
in China to honor and dignify the pro- 
fession of Christian medicine is tremend- 
ous.” 

In June, 1920, Doctor Morse, as dean 
of the faculty of medicine, had the honor 
and pleasure of presenting graduation 
diplomas to the first class to graduate in 
medicine. Those earnest young doctors 
were all active Christians. 

But Doctor Morse did a great deal 
more than teach practical anatomy and 
act as dean of the faculty of medicine! 
He also became the professor of surgery. 
He operated in the hospitals of the city, 
performing dozens of major operations 
every year. He examined the students 
in the university and prescribed methods 
of treatments for them—a crying need 
in a land where tuberculosis and other 
diseases claim many students every year. 
The number of his office calls and visits 
to foreigners and Chinese probably 
equaled those of many a doctor in this 
country. Several times he received im- 
perative calls to take long journeys in 
order to help a missionary in a distant 
station without a missionary doctor. 

During his fifteen years in China he 
has lived through times of turbulence, 
for Szechuan province—often called the 
wonderland of China—has been the 
scene of considerable fighting. In 1911 
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—at the time of the revolution—he was 
forced by the consul to go down the 
river to avoid danger—but he stopped in 
various cities to give medical and surgi- 
cal aid to large numbers of wounded 
soldiers. While he was waiting for per- 
mission to go back to his station he 
answered the urgent call for famine re- 
lef workers. The task assigned to him 
was the supervision of the building of 
a new canal bank and he spent days on 
the dyke with the 2,000 men who were 
working under him. In 1920 the civil 
war, together with a cholera epidemic, 
gave the medical missionaries unparal- 
leled opportunities for special service. 
The officials of the city called upon them 
for advice and accepted that advice. 
Doctor Morse says: “What a field we 
nave here for a medical school—nearly 
100,000,000 people, and we the only med- 
ical school except a very inferior one 
run by military authorities. We are here 
where plagues and epidemics and pesti- 
lences begin, right at the source of these 
perils; think what it means to be in at 
the spot where one can effectively stamp 
out the beginnings! What an opportu- 
nity and what a responsibility!” 

Doctor Morse has had two furloughs 
since he has been a missionary. During 
his first furlough—with the aid of a fel- 
lowship from the China medical board— 
he took a year’s graduate work in the 
Harvard medical school and did special 
work in the Children’s hospital at Bos- 
ton. He arrived in June, 1924, for his 
second furlough. Part of it had already 
been spent in study in England. Again 
he has a fellowship from the China med- 
icai board and plans to take special sur- 
gical work in different cities. 

Much could be said of Doctor Morse 
—-of his boundless energy, his contagious 
enthusiasm, his unselfish service, the 
power of his Christian life. The Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons has definitely 
recognized and honored his ability as a 
surgeon. No one can estimate the value 
of his life and work in China—but the 
native Christian doctors who are heal- 
ing and leading men and women to Christ 
are proof that he has builded well. 


Evangelism on Home Mis- 


sion Fields 
By CHArLtEs L. WHITE 

Baptisms reported by {the mission- 
aries of the Home Mission Society dur- 
ing the year ending April 30, 1924, to- 
taled 3,909. Of the 843 workers of the 
society, 432 are not engaged as pastors 
on local mission fields but are under 
appointment as teachers, general mis- 
sionaries, pastors-at-large, colporter- 
missionaries, chapel car and other field 
workers. 

Baptisms reported by city and foreign- 
speaking workers among twenty-two na- 
tionalities numbered 959; workers in 
Latin-American mission fields reported 
1043; colporter-missionaries and chapel 
car workers reported 971; missionary 
pastors and pastors-at-large in five de- 
pendent states, 213; missionaries on 
Indian fields, among fourteen tribes, 107; 
Bacone college, 32; 6 evangelists, 584; 
total reported baptisms, 3909. 


day” 


these schools make a definite 


women, welfare workers and hor 


THE BAP 


While sixteen of the  twet 
evangelists of the Home Miss, 
ciety did not report ‘baptisms 
thousands of baptisms were , 
by churches in states where tl 
rectors of evangelism worked 
pastors, laymen and lay women, 
conversion of souls. There is | 
of estimating what proportion: 
62,103 baptisms in the fellow, 
churches of the Northern Co; 
during the last convention year | 
to the intensive educational p) 
and direct personal efforts of tt 
tors of evangelism. | 

The evangelists as organizers 
merous evangelistic conference 
sonal workers’ leagues, and chu! 
grams for all-year-’round eva} 
effort, cannot always tabulate th 
of their work in terms of con? 
and baptisms. In one state alor 
four week-end evangelistic 1 
were held as the result of ple: 
moted by the director of evange: 
that state. From an evangelis 

i 


ference promoted by another 
of evangelism 700 ministers and 
returned to their communities + 
to organize bands of lay worke.. 
same evangelist during the 
tended thirty-five associational ri 
forty-seven evangelistic conir 
conducted meetings of two ve 
fourteen different towns, ci 
thirty-two children’s meetings, 
seven young people’s meeting 
special “census-taking fand wit 
services in Bible schools, (1 
250 sermons and addresses, cM 
200 after meetings, wrote 80(] 
and traveled 10,000 miles. Yel: 
report covering these  activitis 
evangelist makes no mentiono 
number of baptisms resulting 
ministry. There has been ‘| 
awakening of the evangelistic i 
states in which the evangelistz 
work as well as in other states,|t 
this the evangelists thank God.)] 
field of evangelism as in foreig-s 
ing work the Home Mission soe 
operates with state conventios, 
missions societies and foreign-y¢ 
conferences. 

Three hundred of the 843 7 
under appointment by the Hoe 
sion society are teachers. T'y 
moreover, devoted missionary 
often decline positions offerin) | 
salaries and greater comforts | 
to remain where they can edt 
more to human welfare and thet 
of the kingdom of God. Abou? 
cent of the students who erst 
fifteen mission schools for ne'0 
the South which are supported 1 
tially supported by the Home 
society are professed Christy 

0 
win to Christ those who have 1t 
any profession of faith. The 
go out as ministers, teachers, pis! 
pharmacists, lawyers, business * 


ers. There is no record kepi® 
number of baptisms that occt! 
result of the influence of this yi™ 
that flows incessantly into 
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nities, North and South. It would 
‘irely safe to say that if statistics 
ibe gathered they would show that 
thousands of baptisms are the an- 
uitage of the many graduates of 
‘negro mission schools. It is en- 
‘ing to remember that the number 
ents taking college work in negro 
a schools supported by the Home 
‘n society has increased five-fold 
| years. 
“Cristo college, Cuba, and Bacone 
. for Indians, Oklahoma, were 
| by gracious revivals of religion 
| the last convention year. Forty 
ms followed the meetings at 
‘and thirty-two at Bacone. In 
uber, 1924, Bacone and Cristo 
| with the largest enrolments of 
istory. At the first regular prayer 
'g at Bacone last September two 
)men were converted. President 
_ reports that this had never oc- 
| before at a first meeting. One 
students who declared allegiance 
‘ist said that before he had be- 
a student at Bacone he had no 
/ to take a stand with Christian 
| There are twenty-eight tribes 
inted at the college this year. 
Home Mission society was or- 
| in 1832 to preach the gospel. It 
agent of Northern Baptists in a 
iritual undertaking including the 
thing of churches, the erection 
'ting-houses, the founding of all 
of mission schools from pri- 
jo professional rank, instruction 
‘| community work, labor among 
‘eign people in highly congested 
5 im great cities, and service in 
lly destitute places in the country 
|i Missionaty pastors, colporter- 
varies and chapel car workers. 
vany of its fields of missionary 
) the society works in coopera- 
‘th the Woman’s Home Mission 
and in colporter-missionary and 
‘car work with the Publication 
| The society is in happy fellow- 
id cooperative mission work with 
State conventions and city mis- 
societies whose secretaries are 
jlety’s agents in supervising this 
and intensive work. 


Personal 


Giyp—E W. Roszrns, pastor of the 
at North Abington, Mass., has 
lacall to the church at Roslin- 


‘A will take up his work there Jan. © 


‘Euzaterh CAMPBELL has resigned 
torate of the Baptist church at 
Mass. 


AicHarp B, Esren, who recently re- 
)he pastorate of the First church, 
* Mass., has been appointed in- 
tm church history and system- 
logy at the Bible institute, Dud- 
SS, succeeding Rev. William 
‘Tesigned, 

“SPTION WAS RECENTLY given by First 
| Centralia, Ill.., to the fifty-five 
embers who have joined the 
_ Since Rev. H. Lee McLendon 
) his work there eight months 


THe First cHurcH, Paris, ILL., has 
closed three weeks of revival meetings. 
Rev. Albert A. Gordanier, the pastor, 
preaching and conducting the music. 
Many were added to the church by 
letter and baptism. The unusual at- 
tendance and support given to the min- 
ister were a happy reassurance of the 
loyalty of the congregation. During 
December Mr. Gordanier will put ona 
similar program. 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH OF Derroit, has 
called Rev. Charles M. Kessler of Chi- 
cago, to become associate pastor and 
Christian educational director. Mr. 
Kessler begins his work early in Decem- 
ber. Temple church is witnessing a 
phenomenal period of success under the 
leadership of Pastor Albert G. Johnson. 

Rev. anp Mrs. E. A. FERNLUND, WHO 
during the summer have had charge of 
the work at Littlefork and International 
Falls, Minn., are now conducting meet- 
ings at the Parkers Prairie church. Rev. 
Earle D. Sims is preaching and rebuild- 
ing the church at International Falls. 

AFTER A SIX YEARS’ PASTORATE with the 
First church, Rochester, Pa., Rev. Rob- 
ert I. Wilson has resigned to accept a 
call to the First church of Jamestown, 
N. Y., and will begin his new work about 
Dec. 1. Under Mr. Wilson’s leadership 
the Rochester church paid off a $24,000 
mortgage, installed the finest pipe or- 
gan, with chimes, in the county and 
cleared the parsonage of all debt. Wal- 
ter D. Hervey, 185 Clay St., Rochester, 
Pa., is chairman of the pulpit committee 
to secure a successor to Mr. Wilson. 

THE CHURCH AT EAGLE, IDAHO, has closed 
a revival under the leadership of Evange- 
list David F. Nygren and his singer, H. 
P. Andrews. 

Rev. R. L. Srratron has closed six 
months of half-time work at Wheatland, 
Wyo. to take up _ full-time work. 


To the Baptist Constituency in Iowa; 
I. Possible sources for contributions. 
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Evangelist Oliver Reed held six weeks 
of tent meetings at Wheatland, with 122 
converts. Of these eighty-three have 
been received into full fellowship of the 
Wheatland church, with others soon to 
be baptized. 


A REVIVAL CLOSED AT THE CHURCH at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., Rev. Edgar L. 
Mullins, pastor, on Nov. 9, resulting in 
twenty-six additions to the church, 
twenty-five of these by baptism. Mr. 
Mullins did the preaching. 

A WEEK OF SPECIAL EVANGELISTIC MEET- 
ings, in which Rey. J. E. Naylor, state 
director of evangelism, assisted, brought 
Rev. Charles Hargrove’s pastorate with 
the Readsboro and Whitingham churches 
of Vermont to a close. At his closing 
service, Pastor Hargrove baptized five. 
Both churches gave Pastor and Mrs. 
Hargrove a farewell reception, and the 
Readsboro people presented them with a 
purse of money as a token of their es- 
teem and good wishes. 


At the close of ten days special 
evangelistic meetings at Poultney, Vite 
in which the pastor F. W. Ford, was 
assisted by Rev. J. E. Naylor, eighteen 
were baptized. 

IN RESPONSE TO URGENT REQUESTS made 
by those who heard her at the recent 
associational meetings, Mrs. May R. 


‘Baker of Ongole, India, has just closed 


a ten day tour of Vermont in which she 
spoke in as many churches. 


Rev. ‘CuHartes F. McKoy, pastor of the 
Greene Avenue church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is meeting with great encouragement in his 
work. The attendance at prayer meetings 
often reaches the 500 mark. A tithing 
league, a pocket Testament league, and a 
board of deaconesses have recently been 
organized. Thirty-six thousand dollars was 
raised for current expenses and missions 
last year. Among those received into the 
church recently are many Jews and Cath- 
olics, 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY CAMPAIGN 


1. The Baptist constituency in Iowa—a strictly denominational proposition, 


2. The Alumni—in America and over seas. 


A college loyalty proposition. 


3. The city of Des Moines—a civie asset proposition. 
4, The General Education Board, New York City,—a college development and standardizing proposition. 


The Baptist constituency in the state of Iowa is responsible legally and morally for the existence of 


Des Moines University as it is, where it is, 


and the condition it is in at this time. 


To be sure, the 


status of the Institution today has been brought about by a delegated body, the Board of Trustees and the 


Administration section of the Faculty. 


Des Moines. 


The alumni and the alumnae are deeply interested. 
may be said of the city of Des Moines. 


finances upon a basis of stable equilibrium. 


University can do the same. 
II. The amount needed. 
This amount is $1,500,000.00. 


The Baptists of the state of Iowa have always wanted colleges. 
They decided a few years ago to combine their efforts in one college. 
This is the Institution we are talking about now. 


We shall write more fully of them later, 
The General Education Board has helped hundreds of colleges. 
Through this help they have risen out of the realm of hand to mouth existence, 
p They have received 
endowment to cover the deficit that would have existed without the increased endowment. 
It will require concentrated work and unity of effort, 


They located that Institution at 


The same 


They have put their 
from the enlarged 
Des Moines 


interest enough 


5% on this sum of money equals $75,000.00. A deficit of $75,000.00 each 


year for the past four years has been met by the $100,000.00 coming from the Northern Convention. We 


no longer receive this $100,000.00 from the Northern Convention, 
Board of Missionary Cooperation a possible $30,000.00 a year, 

other institutions, Des Moines University has been dealt with most generously. 
ization of the Institution, this means, however, an annual deficit of $45,000.00 a year. 


a net endowment of at least $1,000,000.00. 


We have had allocated by the new 
Considering the amounts allocated to 
Under the present organ- 
This will require 


How shall this $1,000,000.00 or $1,500,000.00 be apportioned among the four possible sources mentioned 


above: 
1. The Baptists of Iowa. 


2. The Alumni, 
8. City of Des Moines. 
4, General Education Board. 


Think it over. 


We shall announce suggested quotas a little later. 
for the beginning of the campaign, that is, 
received already at the office. 


At an early date we hope to announce the zero hour 
taking subscriptions. 
We know you are interested. 


Many sympathetic letters have been 


Yours very fraternally, 


JOHN W. MILLION, 
President, 
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THe Bartist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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church clubs equal to 10 per cent of churen 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 52 cents, 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THe Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 
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Want Ads 


The rate for space in this column is 6 
cents per word. Minimum space ten words. 
Send cash with order. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


ad SRA AE MEE TOD a Sa ee I ree 

Evangelist William E. Brierley, formerly 
pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, is now booking appointments 
for single church meetings and union cam- 
paigns for the Fall and Winter. Safe and 
sane methods! Years of experience! 
Highly recommended! For references, open 
dates and terms address 3938 North Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has mod- 
ern, quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
with cafe adjacent, and garage on premises. 
Near the White House. Telephone Frank- 


lin 1142. For folder, free map and guide 
to Washington, address 1912 Gee St. 
Northwest. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 


meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 

The Scotch Evangelist Singer, John 
Imrie, booking engagements for the new 
year. Tenth Season. Pastors write today. 
Mrs. Imrie, Pianist. Address Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 


REMEMBER 
OUR CORPORATE NAME IS: 


Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E. Boomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


PULPIT 
FURNITURE 


A Bargain—If Taken Soon 


Five Beautiful Gothic-Backed Red 
Plush Chairs in Good Condition. Also 
hexagonal-topped Black Walnut Pul- 
pit. 

Write 
First Baptist Church, Rome, N. Y. 
Attention Miss H. L. Woolsey 


| MELE PCE TERE DEL RTE OE TOR EL CLE AE PODS EEE RGA DEE TELE PE tI, 


Rev. JAMes McGee, pastor of Calvary 
church, New Haven, becomes pastor of 
the First church, Flint, Mich., Dec. 1. 

Rev. Joun S. Brair has resigned the 
pastorate of the Adams Square church, 
Worcester, effective Dec. 7. He has served 
the church ten years. Mr. Blair went to 
Worcester from the Clarendon Street 
church, Boston. 


Alice in Poland 


How would you like to be in a coun- 
try where preserved ginger was served 
to you for gingerbread, rum for lemon 
to put in tea, and while you waited pa- 
tiently for artichoke which you had or- 
dered for a light lunch there appeared an 
erder of lamb chops and potatoes presum- 
ably artichoke! This has been the ex- 
perience of Miss Alice Brimson the 
executive Christian Americanization sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society who has just returned home from 
a three-month European tour. On this 
trip Miss Brimson was particularly in- 
terested in getting all the local color pos- 
sible in order that she might more 
readily understand the people she works 
with. 


From her letter is copied the follow- 
ing about the place so many of our for- 
eign friends call home. “I would like 
you to see Buda and Pesth with the 
Danube flowing between, the Gothic mass 
of the Parliament, the beautiful palace, 
bridges which in early evening hold 
many shimmering lights. As I think of 
the Jan Hus statue in Prague and the 
Rathaus and avenues of Warsaw the 
Palace Lacinski set in its park or the 
Vavel standing high above the Vistula of 
Cracew with its cathedral where lie the 
great Polish heroes, I wonder what the 
immigrants think of the comparative 
bareness of our American cities.” 


It is easy to discover what the immi- 
grant must think from the tales that are 
sent home by mail. Money is our forte. 
Everybody seems to want to come here 
to get money. If they can’t come they 
make it off the American tourist. Miss 
Primson was accosted by a little Polish 
Baptist woman there in Warsaw who 
spoke with wonder of a country where 
if a building was over 100 years old it 
was pulled down and a new one put up 
Every one in America was credited with 
an auto. We are ina hopeless condition 
so far as any real contribution to the 
world of art and literature is concerned. 
One man said, “Culture is dead in Vienna 
since the war.” When asked where he 
expected to find it and America was sug- 
gested, the reply came in clear-cut, sar- 
castic tone, “Culture? From America?” 

Here we ignore and scoff at any idea 
of impending danger, but conditions in 
Europe according to Miss Brimson are 
not at all settled. There are soldiers 
everywhere. Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary are not armed, but Poland is and 
afraid of every one. Czechs have the 
borders heavy with soldiers while even 
north in France, Belgium and England 
feeling runs high. These people have the 
cost of war continually before them. 
There is wire still scattered about on 
some of the sectors. Rheims rises in 
ruins. Only one house remains the soli- 
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tary sentinel in a sector of thirt 
lages. Great cemeteries stretch 
with cross after cross even to 
Hate and distrust mean war. It 
task of the Americanization depar 
to bring more love and understz 
through Christ to the people of. 
nations on this side who will ir 
have an influence on their brothers | 
the sea. | 


At Work Together 
By SyLvANus URBAN | 

The agencies that carry forwai 
denominational program are fiy 
tional missionary societies, two ni 
boards, thirty-seven state conve 
and fourteen standard “class A| 
mission societies, with their indep} 
boards of managers, salaried office 
loyal constituencies. In _ realit 
memberships of the 8730 churche 
are listed within the territory 
Northern Convention are the det: 
ing factors in the making of every} 
movement in the name of Christ! 
in the fiscal year 1924-25. 

The Board of Missionary Coope 
during the coming months, will ¢ 
pected to make contacts in a vit 
with 8730 churches, more or less) 
a big task, an inspiring task, y} 
that is altogether possible because) 
readiness on the part of the ste 
city administrative officers to wil 
eether in the spirit of the Mast, 
prayed “that they may be one.” 

No feature of the present year) 
is more heartening than the enth} 
way in which the state secretars 
the representatives of the Board | 
sionary Cooperation early last st 
to consider plans for the denomitt 
meetings scheduled for Novemb), 
cember, January and February { 
present fiscal year. To meet the 
Dr. W. H. Bowler and Dr. Fri 
A. Agar began their extensive ji! 
throughout the territory of the Np 
Convention soon after the adjotn 
of the Milwaukee meeting. | 
month, Dr. Bowler traveled 10,0 
in order to meet the state men inf 
of three according to the circui). 
first meeting was held in Omal, 
10, covering Nebraska, Kans 
South Dakota; the last conferen? 
the state secretaries was held \ 
12, at Boston, the conference ¢V 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island ar 
necticut. 

Stimulating news, reflecting tl 
of the churches is appearing in { 
lished reports from the states. [ 
letter from North Dakota is I 
this: “The convention voted unat 
ly to indorse the promotional prof 
the Northern Baptist Convent! 
outlined by the Board of Color 


operation.” And this: “Colora 
tists fall into line.” From Conte 
“Increase of church benevole’< 
more than 150 per cent” (ee 
the New World Movement gap 

With fine agreement in thew 
ment of their programs to meet h 
quirements of a united progr! 
state secretaries concerned hé@ 
proved the schedule of eventsD 
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Pastors’ Institutes 


Group I—November 


4-7 11-14 18-21 
Dak. Minn. Wis. 
Dak Neb. Kans, 
ann, N. J. N. Y. 


Group I1V—December 


2-5 9-12 16-19 

reg. W. Wash. E. Wash, 
riz. S. Cal. N. Cal. 
ynn, re Ls Mass, 


Officers’ Councils 


Group II—November 
Circuit 2-7 8-14 16-21 
1 Oreg. W. Wash. E. Wash. 
2 Ariz. S. Cal. N. Cal. 
3 Conn, Reeds Mass, 
Group V—December 
Circuit 1-5 7-12 14-19 
1 N. Dak. Minn, Wis. 
2 S. Dak, Neb. Kans. 
3 Penn, iid hy ia a 


Books Received During 
the Past Year 


cience of Winning Men. Reading: 
300k Corporation. : 
ca Tomorrow. Philadelphia: Jud- 


fqueee.t.50. 

Son Pay?, by William Dudley 
Philadelphia: Judson Press. $1.25. 
ible for School and Home, by Rev. 
son Smyth. New York: Doran. 

2 Vanguard of a Race, by L. Et, 
id. New York: Council of Women 
ie Missions and Missionary Educa- 


New York: Revell. 
Americans, by Joyce Constance 
New York: Council of Women 

j4e Missions and Missionary Edu- 

60 cents. 

wapy J. C. Harris. 
$1.25. 

ring the Pioneers, 

Philadelphia: 


aster People. 


New York: 


by Joseph C. 
Judson Press. 


hristian Movement in Japan, Korea 
mosa, by D. C. Holtom. Japan: 
on of Christian Missions. 

‘thurch on the Changing Frontier, 
no O. Belknap. New York: Doran. 
ta Ramabai, by Clementina Butler. 
rk: Revell. $1. 

Debt Eternal, by John H. Finley. 
rk: Council of Women for Home 
; and Missionary Education. (Hs 


ithe East is in the West, by Maude 
Revell. 

ong at Sunrise, by William Russell 

New York: Revell. $1.25. 

Blind, by Margaret T. Applegarth. 

rk: Doran. 

and Daily Life in Bengal, by Z. F. 
Philadelphia: Judson Press. $1. 

, by George M. Stratton. New 

Macmillan. $2.25. 

dult Division in the Church School, 

7. Halpenny. Philadelphia: West- 
Press. 

muue a Foe to Christianity?, by 
Gentleman with a Duster. New 

Frederick Moore. $1.25. 

mplete Guide to Church Building, 

i. Burroughs. New York: Doran. 

nange, by Muna Lee. New York: 

an. $1.50. 


Pennsylvania Germans, by Jesse 
Rosenberger. Chicago: Univer- 
Yhicago Press. $1.50. 


30 be Saved and How to be Lost, 
A. Torrey. New York: Revell. 


tingdom of God, by Francis 
New York: Revell. $1.50. 
‘y Readings in the Bible, by John 
liffe and Henry M. Battenhouse. 
rk: Century Co. 

n Builders of the Church, by Paul 
Faris. Philadelphia: Board of 
n Education of the Presbyterian 


Asa 


{uman Side of Hawaii, by Rev. Al- 
Palmer. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 


§ of Shepherd Life, by Elizabeth 
4obinger. Chicago: University of 
Press. $1.50. 

n the Orient, by Lois Hawks Swine- 
Tew York: Revell. $1.25. 

fy Readings in the Old Testament, 
’. Cunliffe and H. M. Battenhouse. 
rk: Century Co. $2. 
Ws Teachers’ Guide, by Martha Tar- 
ew York: Revell. 

ty Readings in the New Testament, 
7. Cunliffe and H. M. Battenhouse. 
rk: Century Co. $2. 

‘as a Factor in Social Education, 
y¥ M. Russell. New York: Doran. 


Wanted, by Jesse Lynch Williams. 
wk: Scribner’s. 75 cents. 
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Bible and Missionary Conferences 


Group II1J—November 
Circuit 3-5 10-12 17-19 


2 Iowa Til, Ind. 


Group VI—December 


Cireuit 1-3 8-10 15-17 
i | Colo, Wyo. Mont, 
2 #W. Va. Ohio 


Child Welfare in the District of Colum- 
bia, by Hastings H. Hart. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Conference of Christian Workers Among 
Moslems. New York: International Mis- 
sionary Council. 

Ella-Rives, by J. G. Bow. Nashville: 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Shank’s Mare, by Charles Coleman Stod- 
dard. New York: Doran. $2.50. 

The Christian and His Money Problems, 
by Bert Wilson. New York: Doran. $1.50. 

Walks and Words of Jesus, by M.-N. 
Olmsted. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 

Our Physical Heritage in Christ, by Ken- 
neth Mackenzie. New York: Revell. $1.50. 

The Spiritual Message of Modern Eng- 
lish Ade by Arthur S. Hoyt. Macmillan 
Comms 2) 

Epochs in Buddhist History, by Kenneth 
J. Saunders, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $3. 

Into all the World, by Arthur Henry 
Limouze. Philadelphia: Board of Chris- 
ee ke of the Presbyterian Church. 
DD 

The True Fairy Tales, by E. R. M. 
ton: Four Seas. 

The Syrians in America, by Philip K. 
Hitti. New York: Doran. $1. 

The Living Word, by Henry Hallam 
Saunderson. New York: Century Co. $2. 

The Successful Sunday School at Work, 
by C. S. Leavell. New York: Doran. $2. 

Dramatized Sermons, by Robert C. Hal- 


Bos- 


lock; “New York: Doran: $1.50. 
Cardinals of Faith, by Oswald W. S. Mc- 
Call. New York: Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


My Children of the Forest, by Andrew 
F.. Hensey. New York: Doran. $2. 

Revelation and Inspiration in the Holy 
Scriptures, by Lyman B. Tefft. 

The German Baptists in North America, 
by Albert John Ramaker. Cleveland: 
German Baptist Publication Society. 

Religion in the Kindergarten, by Bertha 


Marilda Rhodes. Chicago: University of 
Chicago. Press, $i75. 


Snowden’s Nine Months Course in the 
Life of Christ, by James H. Snowden. New 
York: Macmillan. 

Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, by 
games H. Snowden. New York: Macmillan. 
$1.25. 


Recent Books Received 


Best Sermons 1924, edited by Joseph 
Forst Newton. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. $3.50. 

One Thousand Bible Reading's, by Rev. 
D. J. Wetzel. New York: Macmillan. $1. 

Life in Fellowship, by John P. Maud. 
New York: Macmillan. $1. 

Fundamental Ends of Life, by Rufus M. 
Jones. New York: Macmillan. $1.75. 

The Kingdom Without Frontiers, by 
Hugh Martin. New York: Macmillan. $1. 

Church and Community Recreation, by 
Albert B. Wegener. New York: Mac- 
millam. $2.25. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech, 
by RFichard Francis Weymouth. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. 

Sermons on New Testament Characters, 


by Clovis G. Chappel. New York: Doran. 
$1.60. 

The Road to Brotherhood, New York: 
Baptist Board of Education and Depart- 


ment of Missionary Education. 

Three Hundred Evangelistic Sermon Out- 
lines, by Rev. Aquilla Webb. New York: 
Doran... geo. 

Manual for Leaders of Teacher Training 


Classes, by James S. Armentrout. Phil- 
adelphia: Westminister Press. 20 cents. 


Ten Minute Lessons on the Presbyterian 
Church. Philadelphia: Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 30 
cents. 

Using Our Heavenly Father’s Gifts, by 
Maud Junkin Baldwin. Philadelphia: 
Westminister Press. 30 cents. 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


Shepherds -in the Starlight 


“Shepherds in the 
Starlight” is a Christ- 
mas service for Sun- 
day Schools, complete 
with Scripture, songs, 
recitations, exercises, 
and a song for Pri- 
mary Department. 

The music was com- 
posed by M. Isabelle 
Ritter, Carolyn Free- 
man, and Roy E. 
Nolte, and the poems 
written by C. Austin Miles. These com- 
posers are well-known, their work always 
in demand, and they have given their best 
in this very melodious production which 
celebrates the birth of Christ with reverence 
and joy. 
$6.00 a hundred $3.25 for fifty 


80 cents a dozen Sample copy, 7c 


We have a complete stock of the latest holiday 
supplies for the church and Sunday School. 


Greeting Cards Services Dialogues 
Candy Boxes Calendars Novelties 
Holiday Booklets Testaments Bibles 


Send for Our Christmas Circular 
and Holiday Bulletin 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia 
1107 McGee St., Kansas Cit 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 223 Church St., Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sube 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 

Elecsirie Organ blowtng ovs- 
its for organs ofany make, 

Write, stating which sat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Peki » Hil. 


|| Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ne, i 
| ESTABLISHED 1858 
| THE CG. S. BELL CO. HILLSBORO, OHIO | 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


m BALTIMORE, MD. 
lpn CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


He, em E L L S Memorials 


a Specialty 
This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


| PIPE ORGANS 
HA i] 


ha 


THE BAPTIST 


417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 montns. 
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OXFORD 
BIBLES 


There is a STYLE for EVERY PURPOSE 


THE MITE BIBLE__' —THE SMALLEST BIBLE 
IN THE WORLD 


OXFORD 


OXFORD 
TEXT BIBLE 


— SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE 
BIBLE 
»___ OXFORD 
INDIA PAPER 

: BIBLE 
OXFORD 
—OLDER 


OXFORD re 
FAMILY FOLKS 
BIBLE osm BIBLE 


OXFORD 


Over 1,000,000 Copies Sold Every Year 
At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
N AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West Thirty-second Street New York 


ELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. |. 


For fifty years this Sunday: 
- School:.Commentary on the 
International Lessons. has been 


Mottatatatotarsatatar orate oP le ta Pen OO 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FAITH 


in the 


LIGHT OF MODERN THOUGHT 
By HORACE BLAKE WILLIAMS 


‘The book is a good example of 
essential orthodoxy vigorously meet- 
ing modern thought, and finding it- 
self not at all embarrassed in such 
company.”’ 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
asi asin asin ie nso tn tiara ina inastoaina tating asia insta tis gtna ata tea testes 


The Christian Renaissance, by Albert 
Hyma. Grand Rapids: Reformed Press. 

The Specter, by Elisabeth Shapleigh. 
Boston: Four Seas Co. $2. 

By a Way They Knew Not, by Mary 
Bennett Harrison. New York: Revell. 

The History of Religion in the United 
States, by Henry K. Rowe. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

The Preparation of Calvin Coolidge, by 
Robert A. Woods. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin. 

The Social Survey in Town and Country 
Areas, by H. N. Morse. New York: Doran. 

The Commonsense of Health, by Stanley 
M. Rinehart. New York: Doran. $2.50. 

The St. Louis Church Survey, by H. Paul 
Douglass. New York: Doran. $4. 


Obituary 


Juliza Higbee, youngest child of Col. 
Alanson Allen, was born in Fair Haven, 
Vt., May 27, 1841; with her passing the 
Jast member of the family has gone to 
the better country. As a child she at- 
tended the public schools of the town, and 
later went to the seminary in Castleton, 
Vt., and the New Hampton Institute at 
Fairfax, Vt. While attending school here 
she was converted and later united witn 
the Baptist church at Hydeville, Vt., in 
1858. On June 1, 1864, she was united in 
marriage with George D. Spencer of Cas- 
tleton. The young couple later moved to 
Fair Haven, where for a number of years 
Mr. Spencer conducted a mercantile estab- 
lishment. After Mr. Spencer’s death in 
1890, Mrs. Spencer continued to live in Fair 
Haven until 1893, when she moved to Chi- 
cago, to be with her son, and only child, 
Allen Hervey Spencer. With him she has 
spent the past thirty-one years. In 1896 
she transferred her church letter from the 
First church of Fair Haven to the First 
church of Chicago, in which body she has 
been through all the years a devoted and 
enthusiastic member until failing health 
compelled her to become a Shut-in. After 
years of the slow wasting of a frail body 
she passed from her son’s home to her 
loved ones on the other side, Nov. 11. 

Rev. John S. Gough, passed away at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. F. B. Alexander, 
Clyde, Ohio, Oct. 25, at the age of seventy- 
five. Mr. Gough was a minister of the 
Baptist denomination for more than fifty 
years. He was well liked and highly re- 
spected in the pastorates he served. Pre- 
ceding his death he had been preaching 
in the First church of Clyde for several 
months. The funeral service was held at 
the Clyde church on Oct. 28, conducted by 
Rev. J. Mohr of the Attica church, assisted 
by C. L. Doyle of the Tiffin church and by 
other Clyde ministers. Interment at Mc- 
Pherson cemetery. 

Austin W. Gale, born in 1858, died Oct. 
80 at Monroe, Mich.. He united with the 
First church of Monroe when a boy. In 
1880 he was made church clerk, which office 
he filled until his death. He was super- 
intendent of and teacher in the Sunday 
school for years and also church organist. 
In addition to church activities he estab- 
lished in 1889 the Monroe School of Music. 
Funeral services were held Nov. 1 at his 
home, Rev. Wesley F. Dessette of Lansing, 
Mich., and Rev. W. PB. Curtis of the local 
church conducting the service. 

Rev. Emory D. Craft died at Inglewood, 
Calif., Oct. 27, aged eighty-four years. He 
was born at Carmel, N. Y., in 1840, grad- 
uated from Colgate in 1868, and was or- 
dained at Addison, Vt., in 1870. He held 
pastorates at Addison and West Haven, Vt., 
Moriah and Pine Plains, N. Y., and Downs, 
Kans., but engaged particularly in Sunday- 
school work. He taught his class at the 
First Baptist school of Inglewood the Sun- 
day previous to his death. His pastor, Rev. 
A. P. Rossier, had also preached at Addi- 
son, Vt. The funeral sermon was by Dr. 
H. H. Branch, of Long Beach, his associate 
in Kansas forty-three years ago, and later 
his pastor in Bethel Church, Los Angeles. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


e e e 
Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE BAP] 


Editor’s Notes on the Le; 
for December 14 


THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 
Lesson Text: John 11:31.44 
Golden Text: John 11:25 


The same word may not conye 
same meaning to two persons or be 
by two persons in the same way.} 
word “resurrection” on the lip 
Martha meant the formal doctrine: 
day in the distant future when the ‘ 
will be opened and the dead will 
forth in living bodies. To Jesy 
resurrection meant the eternal an 
measurable life of God incarnat| 
him and made available now for al 
will take it by the exercise of a; 
faith in him. 


“I Am the Resurrection and the, 


When Jesus said, “I am the J, 
rection and the Life” he clearly § 
that he is the agent and medium | 
eternal life of God in the world. ; 
is forever life in its ultimate sourc| 
fullest expression. That is the 1; 
why life has persisted through a 
countless ages of the universe. M 
put off the resurrection to a distan\ 
She looked back to a dead brothe 
forward to a last day; but Jesus 
have her understand and _ believet 
there is no past or future in God 
endar—it is the eternal present, fo( 
is the great “I AM”. Thistigmgeng 
transforming truth when one getsh 
of it or, rather, when iteeeets: 
of one. The life of God mediatl 
men through Christ is no local anit 
poral thing measurable by the sm4 


gineering instruments of our 1 
sighted philosophies. Christ him} 
the final and full revelation ¢ 


eternal life of God. 


The Resurrection and the Life Avk 
Now | 


That was the profound and vitan 
sage Jesus sought to give the sori 
sisters at the tomb. No man nels 
be the victim of the forces that rc! 
of vitality and power. The ocean [ 
is here and all we need to do ton 
its atmosphere and to utilize its & 
is to breathe freely of its air andia 
in its depths. It is something lil) 
Jesus meant when he said, “Ht 
believeth on me shall never die”. 
word “believe” in this connection |¢ 
more than mental assent to a propiit 
—it means association with a 1f 
bringing oneself into such vital ‘! 
ship with the living Christ by obee 
to the law of life which is serve 
the truth to the uttermost of sail 
that he shall know by experien) 
passion of Christ’s sufferings 41 
power of his resurrection. Persot! 
mortality and power for servicelW 
revealed at the grave of Lazarus 
he who is the Resurrection and tf 
spoke with the voice that wak 
dead. Christ is not a “has been”. is 
now as he was in the beginnin 
ever will be world without end the % 
rection and the Life for every di 
Lazarus and for very weeping ye 


| 
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The Saving Sense 


t youngest son of yours doesn’t 
» do you credit, Uncle Mose,” re- 
the parson to one of his colored 
ners. 
sah, pahson,” said Mose sorrow- 
ie is de wustest chile Ah evah had. 
ighty bad. Fact, he’s de white 
f de whole family.”—The Path- 


hairman of the gas company was 

a popular address. “Think of 
id the gas company has done,” 
i. “If I were permitted a pun 
1 say in the words of the im- 
poet, ‘Honor the light brigade’!” 
is point a consumer jumped up 
: shout, “Oh, what a charge they 
-Young People. 


have left behind the Middle 
ut we are living in the Meddle 
Idle Ages.”—Dean Inge. 


yu have given up writing novels.” 
-the publishers said my imag- 
was too lively—plots lacked prob- 
but I’m doing very well writing 
2ments.” 


ssor, I have made some money 
vant to do something for my 
ege. I don’t remember what 
Meexcelled in, if any.” 

y classes you slept most of the 


Nell, ’ll endow a dormitory.”— 
‘ty Journal. 


anager had forgotten his pen- 
de called the office boy, who 
: to furnish the desired article. 
is it, Tommy,” asked the man- 
at you alone of my office staff 
seem to have your knife with 


pose,” replied the boy, “it’s be- 
can’t afford more than one pair 


” 


‘ontinued from page 1053) 
» for of such is the kingdom of 


saw them—thousands of them— 
dren in the land of Christ, be- 
by him. For just as in the old 
aid in substance to the shepherd 
lat hast thou in thy hand?” and 
verd lad replied, perhaps some- 
logetically: “Five barley loaves 
v small fishes,” so in these later 
Said unto the children of the 
chools in America: “What hast 
y hand?” and the Sunday-school 
eplied: “Some nickels and dimes 
*W pennies.” He said: “Give 
me,” and he took those nickels 


them to his disciples—the Near East 
Relief workers—to distribute, and they 
distributed them in his name to thousands 
of little children whose lives have been 
saved by him. 

Yes, these thousands of lives have been 
saved—by thim. For no other religion 
and no pagan philosophy has ever yet 
put it into the hearts of little children 
ten thousand miles away to contribute 
and sacrifice for the feeding of other 
children whom they had never seen. 

It is only the living Christ—living to- 
day in the hearts of millions of Chris- 
tians—that can accomplish miracles like 
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the feeding of the five thousand, and 
there are millions of people living in the 
world today, and hundreds of thousands 
of children, looking forward with hope 
to the future because Christ lives. We 
have the privilege today of doing in 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, and throughout 
Syria, identically the work which he 
would do if he today were walking in 
the flesh through the streets of Nazareth 
or Jeruslem or Sidon. The breakfast 


which these children had this morning 
and the supper which they will have to- 
night came from him through the Sun- 
day-school children of America. 


The BEST BIBLE in the WORLD for the MONEY 
[LLUSTRATED SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Bible 


SUITABLE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
BOUND IN GENUINE FLEXIBLE LEATHER 


The KING JAMES or AUTHORIZED VERSION 
OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT 
All the proper words being ac- 
centedand dividedinto syllables 
for quick and easy pronunciation 
LARGE BLACK FACE TYPE 
SPECIMEN OF TYPE 


and of Ar’pad? where are the gc 
Seph-ar-va’im, |Hé’na, anc 
have they delivered Sa-ma’ri-a 
mine hand? 
35 Who are they among all the 
of the countries, that have deli 
IT ALSO CONTAINS 
A NEW SERIES OF HELPS TO THE 
STUDY OF. THE BIBLE 
Selected for their general utility 
INCLUDING 
4500 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
which unfold the Scriptures. A 
feature of great value to old 
and young 
3! BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
showing scenes and incidents of 
History, 
printed on enamel paper in 
phototone ink 


12 MAPS OF THE BIBLE LANDS IN «¢ t 
COLORS STYLE (overlapping 


Printed on superior white paper, and so flexibly BOUND IN 
sinches. Suitableto GENUINE FRENCH 

carry or for home reading 
Bound in GENUINE FLEXI- can berolled without injury 
BLE LEATHER with over- to binding or sewing. The 
lapping covers, red under Bible 
gold edges, round cormers, edges, headband and purple 


size53,x8 


headband and purple marker. Each Bible is care- 
marker. Each Bible packed fully packed in a neat and 
in handsome box substantial box. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


PRICE ONLY $9.45 


REPAID 


is ue a, 


CONTAINING 


HAS 


é’na, and j 


handsomely 


This Special Bible.is bound 
in DIVINITY CIRCUIT 


covers). It is so durably 
SEAL LEATHER that it 


has red under gold 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE LEAGUE 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send, All Charges Prepaid, THE HOLIDAY 
GIFT BIBLE which you are offering at a SPECIAL 
PRICE OF $2.45. I enclose Money Order for the amount. 


Sand pennies, just as he took 
rarley loaves and the few small 


Satisfaction 


old, and he transformed those Guaranteed (ous Bins PN anieittaldnrcotanot ome) 
id dimes and pennies into bread 

and other forms of food, and he eg re NAMERS Cee enesensencvenesvvensowesnnesueaascs 
the offerings of the Sunday- id 'Kakine B-120 
aildren of America and gave ADDRESS... ~oocnmneeceneasmmmnamienseeneeseas 


THE BAPT. 


SUPPLIES FOR CHRISTMAS eo 


Wan OFFERING ENVELOPE GREETING CARDS 


For Pastors, Superintendents and Christian Workers 


Beautiful subjects with appropriate religious sentiments. Order by numb, 


Christmas Card, No. 1230. Size, 3% 
inches. A new Christmas card for they 
Christmas of pastors, superintendents, teachers, a) 


doy and Christian workers, A most attracti 
New Year's: 


Str 4 


Se 
aff 
* 


| 
iy t 4 
H . = * P : : By ve AR © 
| i An entirely new design, lithographed in j * es : 70 ‘the Babe in the monger 
vat 4, Christmas colors, on strong, white paper. i je Fe the light of the : fe Ue O elect 
Wit Size, 24%,x3% inches. 50 cents a hundred; LO ie he vi ped try : EC ares Crinins ese i 
: .. =p s } S ey é% Pe é so Te pecbtate, am EON hy 
| $4.00 a thousand. eek 1 fay Mea hat Pon de me : : , sit eran 
ts wastes Him anew 3s your sar beget ond won 
: -Banor and to. wath inthe lignt giareus Choatminstid 
} of Hi theength, threngh the. Bde 
| entire Nese Yaar. 


hi i Christmas Candy Boxes 


: | Order by Number 


No. 1231 No. 1230 
Christmas Card, No. 1231. Size, 3%4x5 church design, decorated with poinset) 
inches. Another card for the use of pas- and holly, and appropriate sentime 
tors, superintendents, teachers, and Chris- With envelopes, $2.50 a hundred. 
tian workers. With envelopes. $2.50 a 
hundred. 


—— 


No. 1. Holly Bell 


This is a beautiful design of holly and Series 802 
} Christmas bells in rich green and red. Christmas Cards. No. 802. A set of ten 
; : Holds pelt ee Seer sila Sours entirely new Christmas cards. Beautiful 
} ener ga aa ees $1.50 a hundred. designs of winter landscapes with holly. 
| Delivery charges extra. Christmas greetings with Bible verses and 
| | } suitable poetry. Each with strong envelope. 
Size, 3144x4% inches. Set of ten for 30 
cents, postpaid. 
) No. 1201 | 


Christmas and New Year Greeting, No. 
899. Size, 3x5%4 inches, 

A design of the interior of a room with 
fireplace and a Colonial chair. Spray of 


Christmas Cards, No. 1201. Size, 3%x2 
inches. Biblical conceptions, with Chri- 
mas greetings and Bible verses, packed ! 
assorted to the package, each with peetch 
50 cents a package, 


Ke Chee Dab 

: New Year Gractinn, 

: k es Cheselr eas be 2 

: exon tir ait yout ie 

ds presanee of ce the Cheiat : 


CONT ¢ bo 


eae to the wor ie 


. Bobs or ae are 


Lo 


: coe aock Ede : 


ie) S 
\" j No. 4. Winter Landscape : } 
{ No. 857 


f Children will like this box. One side pic- 


; tures a boy and the other a girl, with win- Nok Christmas Post-cards, No. 857. Five 1V 

A ter landscape. Handsomely printed in blue Sees 2 winter scenes of choice design in full lit 

| } and red, with tape handle. Holds one half holly gives the Christmas flavor. A choice graphic colors, A Christmas and a MW 

pt : : pound. Shipped flat. $1.35 a hundred. De- greeting or message appropriate to the sea- Year wish with an appropriate ad it 
| + livery charges extra. son. With envelopes. $2.50 a hundred. Scripture. $1.25 a hundred. 
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The new building at Harrisville, W. 
Va., was dedicated on Nov. 24. Rev. 
Clarence W. Kemper of Charleston 
spoke at one of the services on Nov. 


Vas 


An unusual meeting was held in the 
Park avenue church of New York City 
on Noy. 23, when the young people’s 
society was host to the Cosmopolitan 
club of the city. A program of “Race 
Relationships” was presented. 


The Bible and missionary conferences 
in West Virginia will be held Dec. 1-5 
at the following points: Parkersburg, 
Clarksburg, Moundsville, Charleston and 
Hinton. The speakers will be secretary 
J. C. (Robbins, Miss Ina Burton, Hon. 
Henry Bond, Rev. Clarence W. Kemper 
and Secretary A. S. Kelly. 


Dr. Henry Huizinga of Shanghai Bap- 
tist college who has spent twenty-eight 
years in missionary service under the 
Foreign Mission society in India and 
China is spending part of his furlough 
at the University of Chicago. He can 
be secured for addresses on India or 
China in churches in or near Chicago 
without charge and is available to sup- 
ply pastorless churches. Address 5829 
Maryland Ave., Chicago. 


The First church, Rockland, Me., held 
a unique service when Pastor B. P. 
Browne, at a recent communion, ex- 
tended the hand of appreciation, fellow- 
ship and honor to those who had been 
members of the church for over forty 
years. Seventeen members responded in 
person, and roses were sent to several 
others unable to be present. The Sun- 
day school at this church is an inspira- 
tion. The prayer meeting, not content 
with an attendance of 197, made spe- 
cial effort and went over the 200-mark 
last week. Great congregations enjoy 
the gospel as preached by the pastor 
and as sung by the chorus choir of 
which Mrs. B. P. Browne is the con- 
ductor. 


President Burton, of the University of 
Chicago, in his recent address at the 
corner-stone laying for the new theo- 
logy building, said that the university’s 
Divinity School is not only a professional 
school but a school of research in the 
realm of religion, thus testifying to the 
conviction that scholars are not at the 
end of their discoveries in this sphere. 
“The last generation has seen great prog- 
ress in the recognition and acceptance 
of the thought that theology has the 
same right and duty to make progress 
by research as astronomy or geology. 
Relatively to our knowledge of them, the 
stars and the earth and religious ex- 
perience are all fixed. Absolutely they 
are not fixed, but are constantly chang- 
ing and our knowledge of them is in- 
creased not only by a study of their 
past, which is unchangeable, but of those 
changes which go on under our eyes.” 


THE BAPT 


‘ 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Mr. Vittorio Aghetto, pastor of the 
First Italian Baptist church of Rochester, 
N. Y., was ordained on Nov. 20, 1924, 
at the First church of that city. Moder- 
ator. Rev. Alfred E. Isaac; clerk, Rev. 
A. F. Groesbeck; sermon by Rev. T. B. 
Caldwell; ordination prayer, Rev. James 
D. MacLeod; charge to the candidate, 
Rey. Alfred T. Mercer; charge to the 
church, Rev. Pietro Campo. 


The Roseglen Baptist church, twenty 
miles from the railroad on the edge of 
the Berthold Indian reservation in North 
Dakota, was formally dedicated Sunday, 
Nov. 2. The dedication sermon was 
preached by General Superintendent 
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Fred E. Stockton; dedication prayer by 
the convention pastor, Rev. H. H. Gun- 
derson; evening sermon by Rev. W. A. 
Daniel of Minot. Other ministers tak- 
ing part in the service were Rev. A. G. 
Anderson, pastor of the church, and Rev. 
B. H. Thorlakson, colporter-missionary. 
Meetings were held throughout the day, 
with dinner and supper served in the 
church basement. The dedication service 
was preceded by a series of special 
meetings conducted by Rev. H. H. Gun- 
derson. This church edifice has the dis- 
tinction of being almost entirely built 
by volunteer labor, most of which was 
contributed by members of the church. 
Wages were paid only for the plastering 
and the lining of the baptistry. Suffi- 
cient funds were subscribed and paid 
on dedication day to cover the balance 
of the indebtedness on the church and 
the first payment on the time loan made 
by the convention and the Home Mis- 
sion society. The church realized a 
profit of nearly $1,000 on one hundred 
acres of wheat, seeded and _ harvested 
by the men of the church. 


| 
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The First church, Lincoln, Ne} 
ported for Nov. 16 an attendance} 
in the Bible school and _ col}: 
amounting to $403.97 of which $71) 
for missions. This church is fe, 
denomination paper week und 
title, “The Assistant Pastor.” ) 
Elmore is a wise leader. 


The First Baptist church of Pa, 
Calif., is building a branch Sunday 
and community building in the) 
eastern section of the city. T) 
of the lots was $11,000. The fit 
of the building will cost $20,000 oj 
half is contributed by the chun 
half by the Southern Californi 
vention. 


The Swedish Baptist General ¢ 
ence of America has bought at 
l 


apartment building at 910 Belmct 
nue, Chicago, to which the gene 
cers will be moved from the § 
block. About $25,000 will be s 
remodeling the building so that t: 
ment can be used for a printing pn 
the upper floors for officers of te 
ference. 


It is not often that one man cal 
two opposing parties, but Rev. /1 
H. Rust of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
accomplished this very thing. ‘A 
day, Nov. 9, in his own church | 
insburg he preached on the topi/’ 
doesn’t the United States nomiut 
elect a Roman Catholic for préd 
The sermon is quoted with app 
both The Catholic Observer id 
Keystone American, a Ku Klu 
The preacher took the positia 
mutual misunderstanding is t! 
of the suspicion which keeps Pre 
and Catholics apart in all matt 
affect the election of a presidel| 
United States, and he pled for ile 
and intelligence and good-will. 


elect So 
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: of the leading Protestant 
_ of Worcester, Mass., have or- 
the Associated Men’s Bible 
| A membership of 5000 has been 


ne goal. 


irst church of Westwood, Mass., 
W. Wakeman, pastor, recently 
week’s celebration of its cen- 
The house of worship was 
1731—the “clapboard tree meet- 
e” it is called. 


lustrated hymn set, “Silent 
will be available from the 
con depositories at Denver and 
rsburg, W. Va., for the coming 
-s season; and “Hark the Herald 
Sing,” will be available from 
| Ore., and Grand Island, Nebr. 


‘rst church of Marion, Ind., has 
41a brotherhood with over 100 
and has observed both Fathers 
s and Mothers and Daughters 
_ The church recently held a 
ervice with Rev. H. R. Griffin 
xo doing the preaching and Mr. 
\. Backmeyer of Indianapolis 
soloist and song director. Rev. 
Woodward is the able pastor. 


rst church of Youngstown, O., 
C. Archibald, pastor is using 
sonths’ course of study in the 
thrist for its mid-week meet- 
ie course began in September. 
s of the text-book have been 
_ the average attendance has 
m ninety-seven last year to an 
f 208 each week this year. A 
s of men is taught by the pas- 
inday mornings in a course in 
Testament. The Bible still re- 
most popular of all textbooks. 


inual Training-School day of 
Baptist Mission Union (Chi- 
yciation) was held with the 
Church of Christ. The pro- 
of more than usual interest, 
neeting was well attended. It 
mistice day, the talks had a 
qereon. Mrs. Clara D. Pink- 
ident of the school, made the 
dress, her subject being “Fol- 
Star.” Miss Alice Brimson. 

Americanization secretary 
‘irring appeal for her depart- 
rt. M. P. Boynton, of Wood- 
‘ch, led the devotional period, 
udents of the school conducted 
‘rcises. 


ith series of lectures on the 
| Foundation will be delivered 
Hall, 3040 West Washington 
the chapel of the Northern 
seminary, Chicago, by Dr. John 
‘e, for thirty years pastor of 
anuel church of Brooklyn, N. 
general theme of the five lec- 
Manhood in the Ministry.” The 
‘Monday to Friday, Dec. 15-19. 
‘tion with the first lecture on 
vening at 7:45 p. m. the Bap- 
iters’ Conference of Chicago 
4€ special guests of the semi- 
‘s is ladies’ night and the min- 
€s are invited. There will be 
nm. The general public is in- 
ll the lectures and to the re- 


A large copy of the ten commandments 
is to be hung in every schoolroom in 
Denver by the men’s club of Central 
Presbyterian church of that city. The 
cost will be about $5000. Permission 
was obtained from city authorities. 


Rev. L. W. West, pastor of the Bap- 
tist church, Milford, Mass., is learning 
the Italian language and preaches a 
short sermon in that language each Sun- 
day morning as well as preaching in 
English. At the evening service, songs, 
prayers and testimony are in three 
languages. Two Italians recently have 
been baptized. 


The ordination of Mr. Henry C. 
Geiger to the Baptist ministry took place 
on Nov. 20, in the First church, Oxford, 
Pa. Moderator, Dr. W. L. Pettingill of 
Wilmington, Del.; clerk, Rev. Edwin F. 
Stewart of Oxford. Others on the usual 
program were: Rev. J. Wilson Brown, 
Philadelphia; Rev. Coulson Shepherd, 
Crum Lynne, Pa.; Rev. C. M. Keen, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Rev. Frank C. Torrey, 
Philadelphia and Rey. Ralph H. Stoll of 
Oxford. 


The Scottish tartans had their innings 
on Nov. 16 at the First church, Troy, 
Noe Y 7 Pe iseoingiser. pastor,» A \repro- 
duction of a church service in Scotland 
was staged with Dr. S. G. Neil as preach- 
er. Everything was carried out in “old 
country” style from the beadle who pre- 
ceded the minister into the pulpit and 
opened the Bible for him to the collec- 
tion plates resting on white linen cloths 
placed on a stand in the vestibule and 
presided over by two stalwart High- 
landers. Bagpipes supplemented the 
organ and Scottish societies vied with 
one another in the riot of color reflected 
in kilts and plaids which gave tone to a 
unique service. 


A Prayer for Golden Rule 


Sunday 
December 7, 1924 
By WILLIAM VINCENT Byars 
GOD of truth and kindness, 
As children of the night, 
In this our world of blindness, 
We pray for love and light. 


Be with us, lest we cozen 
Our souls, e’en as we pray, 
And deem ourselves thy chosen, 
In this, thy Judgment day. 


There is but one condition 
On which we dare to kneel: 
That from thy law, contrition 
Our hearts may learn to feel. 


When the sick earth rehearses 
The boasts of those who lead, 

Turn from us the deep curses 
Of all they force to bleed. 


In every land and nation, 

Where hate works woe and dearth, 
Let kindness bring salvation 

To suffering ones of earth. 


Thy one, sole law revealing, 
All other laws above, 

Give light, we pray, and feeling, 
That we may learn to love. 
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Third church, Fall River, Mass., Rev. 


William Clements, pastor, is taking 
steps toward the building of its pro- 
posed $100,000 church plant. The men’s 
class of fifty-five members has con- 


tributed $1000. 


According to a statement from the 
office of the registrar, of the 360 students 
registered at Kalamazoo College this 
year, 131 are freshmen. The men out- 
number the women by more than two 
to one, there being ninety-one men and 
forty women. Of this number, the 
greater per cent is from western Michi- 
gan, although all sections of this state as 
well as others are well represented. 


A $1,000,000 memorial to General Wil- 
liam Booth at Denmark Hill, London, 
is planned by the Salvation Army. The 
memorial will consist of educational 
buildings, and lodging accommodations, 
together with a massive tower surmount- 
ed by a beacon light, which will be visi- 
ble from all parts of the London area. 
Sir Giles Scott, architect of the Liver- 
pool Cathedral, has charge of the plans. 


The Ashland Avenue Baptist church 
of Toledo, Ohio, is being given a course 
of missionary education through regu- 
lar weekly instalments printed in the 
church calendar. The first lesson con- 
sisted of the exact legal names of the 
various agencies doing the missionary 
work of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Written examinations will be held 
as the lessons proceed. It is an excel- 
lent idea. The pastor is Dr. Harry 
Walker Vincent. 


The Baptist meeting-house at Dur- 
hamville, N. Y., had just been recon- 
structed when it burned to the ground 
recently. It contained a new piano and 
other valuable property. Seventy-five 
out of the seventy-nine resident mem- 
bers immediately met in a church meet- 
ing and voted to rebuild. The First 
church of Syracuse in sending its letter 
of sympathy lined the envelope with a 
substantial check. 

Bengt Anderson, pastor of the Kulm 
Swedish Baptist church, North Dakota, 
was ordained to the gospel ministry, 
Nov. 7. Superintendent F. E. Stockton 
was moderator of the council and Rev. 
O. S. Jacobson, clerk. The sermon was 
preached by Prof. Arvid Gordh of St. 
Paul; ordination prayer by Rev. O. § 
Jacobson; charge to candidate and hand 
of fellowship by Rev. F. E. Stockton 
and charge to the church by Rev. Ole 
Larson. Mr. Anderson is a member of 
this year’s graduating class of Bethel 
Seminary of St. Paul. 

Having tramped and camped for nine 
summers in the Canadian Rockies, Mr. 
B. W. Mitchell has many a good story 
to tell of his adventures on the trail 
in his new book, “Trail Life in the Ca- 
nadian Rockies.” (Macmillan.) His 
party did not find the weather always 
favorable; in fact, Mr. Mitchell’s account 
of it confirms that of Whymper, the fa- 
mous mountaineer, who wrote: 

First it rained and then it blew; 

Then it friz and then it snew; 

Then it fogged and then it thew, 

And very shortly after then 

It blew and snew and thew again. 


~ 


Station WCOY 


aed Wa is station WCOY broadcasting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third floor of the Immanuel Bld; 
2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

“The Circulation Manager will make an announcement: “The Pacific Northwest now leads the denomin 
tion. Washington (two conventions) takes the high score. Secretaries Watson and Bailey are leading their force. 
on to greater attainments. States are rated by the percentage which their subscription lists bear to their report 
church membership. The states with high scores are today listed as follows: 1. Washington (very decided lead’ 
2. Montana, (not far under Washington and far above its nearest rival); 3. Michigan; 4. Wyoming; 5. Wisconsj 
Nebraska and California tied with even percentages; 6. South Dakota; 7. Utah; 8. Illinois and Arizona tied; a 
9. Minnesota. Maine has a lead over Iowa and Ohio ties with Oregon and Colorado. Other eastern states ha’ 
great lists. There will be radical changes when the returns come in from denomination periodical week. 
Secretaries Watson and Bailey can maintain their high batting averages they may be able to hold the pennar 
It would be no mean trophy to have on exhibition when the Northern Baptist Convention meets in Seattle ne 
June. Can Washington keep the pennant?’ : 

“The Field Editor wishes to say a few words to the pastors of the Northern Baptist Convention: “My de! 
friends, if you think the world is larger than your parish, then this little message has reached the right man. | 
you would keep up with the newest news from Japan, China, India, Africa and Europe, concerning things Ba 
tistic and the sweep of world life; if you want the latest bits of news from live pastors and live churches who a) 
carrying on with success in the present struggle; if you want the best Baptist family paper published in Americ: 


| 
1 


First Church, Tacoma, Wash. 


“Signing off until Dec. 13. 


| 
“‘Fifty subscribers entirely possible in the First Church here,’ Signed, J. Newton Garst, Spokane, Wa:, 


if, in short, you want to talk intelligently and be able to listen with discretion; then THE BAPTIST is the pap} 
for you. Boost it with a list of new subscribers today. Say it with subscriptions.’ 
“Brief messages in response to our broadcasting: 
“‘Enclosed find list of names and check for complete 10 per cent of the resident members of the Universi’ 
Baptist Church of Seattle.’ Signed, Mrs. Edith Karr. 
“‘Count on me to my fullest ability,’ Signed Walter I. Fowle, Greeley, Colo. | 
“‘T hope to be able to send some new subscribers soon,’ Signed, John Wellington Hoag, Detroit, Mich. | 
“‘T will endeavor to renew every one on our list and add twenty-five new names,’ Signed, C. O. Johnsc, 


{ 


“Echo from THE BAPTIST mailing-room: The following conventions made gains in number of subscribe} 
for the month ending Nov. 15: Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Nor 
Dakota and Wisconsin. Other conventions please copy. i 

“The cffice boy says now that the election and football seasons have closed with the usual casualties, } 
reckons people can give some attention to business and religion and to reading family papers again. | 


This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


| 
= 
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The Dutch call Sunday “God’s Dike.” 
They know from their long experience 
what their sea walls have done for their 
nation in rolling back the encroaching 
ocean, hungry to swallow up their low- 
lying land. In the same way they see 
the spirit of secularism and wordliness 
ever waiting a chance to swallow up all 
the best things in national and individual 
life and character, and they rightly be- 
lieve that the Lord’s Day is the one 
great rampart between these things and 
their destruction. — Parish Tidings, New- 
buryport, Mass. 


The North Shore church, Chicago, H. 
W. Virgin, pastor, recently closed a spe- 
cial evangelistic effort under the leader- 
ship of John Bunyan Smith, pastor of 
the First church, Wichita, Kan. It was 
the first meeting of the kind ever held 
in the church. Careful preparation was 
made before the evangelist came and 
personal work was emphasized and or- 
ganized. The meetings were held twice 
daily for ten days, a vigorous publicity 
campaign was carried on and more than 
two thousand personal letters were sent 
out. Some fifty persons came forward 
in the meetings to confess Christ for the 
first time or to present letters of mem- 
bership, the members were revived and 
a fire was started which promises to 
burn with increasing intensity through- 
out the coming months. Doctor Smith 
is a forceful speaker, dealing fearlessly 
with present-day tendencies and empha- 
sizing the fundamentals of the Scripture. 


University of Chicago preachers for 
coming Sundays are: Dec. 7, Professor 
Angus; Dec. 14, Dean Shailer Mathews; 
and Dec. 21, Convocation Sunday, Prof. 
Rufus M. Jones, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 


The North Dakota Pastors’ Institute 
was held in Grand Forks, Nov. 11-14. The 
instructors were Dr. Peter C. Wright 
Dr. William E. Chalmers and Miss 
Helen K. Wallace. All pastors were 
present except those detained by un- 
avoidable circumstances. They enjoyed 
dinner and supper together each day of 
the institute. All traveling and enter- 
tainment expenses were paid by an of- 
fering from the churches and the state 
convention: It was time and money 
well spent. 


Christmas is a happy time for nearly 
everybody except the clerks in the stores 
and the men who run the street cars. 
It would be a happy time for them if 
the public were more considerate and 
finished its shopping early. Last year 
the American electric railway associa- 
tion initiated a “shop-more-from-ten-to- 
four’ movement that spread over the 
country with such good results that this 
year in practically every city where there 
is a street car line, merchants are co- 
operating to get the public to shop in 
the less crowded hours. It is a go'den- 
rule act to ease the burdens of others 
at any season, but especially so at Christ- 
mas. 


The Littlefield Memorial 
Rockland, Me., of which Rey. Ox 
Stewart is pastor, is not only ‘n 
ing a vigorous and successful 0 
its home field, where a large nub 
young people gather to its serve 
also has opened a new Sunday's 
at Richville. West Rockport shi 
labors of Pastor Stewart and nit 
a flourishing Sunday school bei 
preaching service. An earnest 'f 
band has begun service at Aslo 


Removal of the two tablets eit 
the office building of the rect 
the treasury at Washington, [( 
commemoration of white and ne 
ployes who lost their lives in tit 
war and their replacement by |‘ 
scroll bearing in alphabetical o¢ 
names of both races has been f 
to the attention of the James EF) 
post of the American Legion im 
from Secretary Mellon. The | 
post, in a recent letter to I 
Coolidge, asserted the separate It! 
the names of the war dead waiat 
fair discrimination. The presi/f 
ferred the communication to Mri 
The treasury secretary in his rey 
that while he felt sure “tee 
intended partiality or discrimin't 
either the minds or action of thie 
planned this commemoration,” 
arate tablets had been replaced. 
that “no further uncertainty 0 
partiality of the treasury sho 
tinue.” 
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The Exiles 


i day there will arise among the Baptist hosts 
who will glorify in a worthy fashion the con- 
im which the exile has made to the well-being 
‘kind. The high-lights of sacred writ cluster 
he immortals who in exile caught the vision 
better way. Moses, of Midian’s lonely desert 
rning bush, finds the dynamic for his role as 
pator. Daniel, in Babylon with his window 
ward the glory that was Jerusalem sees the 
reconstruction while others weep among the 
along the river’s sluggish margin. Jesus, 
weary head had no pillow, sees the kingdom of 
thand. Paul in voluntary separation from his 
ings to the birth race-wide fellowship of the 
ed. John on Patmos, when bloody persecutions 
‘ the saints, sings his song of victory through 
ab. The sublimest pictures of idealism in the 
ciptures are those that cling about the exiles 
n the world was not worthy. 

ever so. In the dark eras of the medieval cen- 
7rhen the masses were sodden with ignorance, 
‘tion and slavish fear, the exile emerges to lead 
eless. Huss in Bohemia, Luther in Germany, 
trims in New England lead the way to new 
if life. The Anabaptist exiles have never yet 
ithfully and fully discovered and known. The 
ind of mass authority has blotted out many of 
‘ing pages of spiritual and intellectual history. 
‘renched and the privileged have always hated 
2 for conscience sake. Human nature is much 
e today. 

Baptist denomination in America has had its 
solicies determined by exiles. Judson, languish- 
the sweltering heat of Burma, called his 
‘l kin to attempt the evangelization of India. 
ton, wading through the miasmic swamps of 
| Africa, a solitary, emaciated, fever-burnt 
om his bonny hills in Scotland, shocked a com- 
‘world into action and the redemption of the 
‘ontinent is now the hope of millions. And 
lever measure the reflex of these numberless 
meless exiles who have gone out from our 
‘homes during the past century to the end of 
th? They followed the gleam of the Peerless 
id we are their eternal debtors. 

Now in the back-wash of the world-war in- 


fluences, the human race needs a new generation of 
exiles. Baptists are peculiarly fitted by tradition, ex- 
perience and faith to furnish its quota. They have 
always glorified the individual and take for their dis- 
tinctive principle of faith and practice the axiomatic 
doctrine of the liberty of the individual soul. The 
world war, fought ostensibly to conserve democracy 
and the rights of minorities and of individuals, has 
apparently created mass thinking and mass action 
that threatens to engulf real individualism. Men to- 
day who have vision and courage to think indepen- 
dently and to act decisively are of the utmost social 
and spiritual consequence to the race. The logical 
creative thinking of our Baptist forefathers and 
their willingness to suffer for it if need be is their 
abiding contribution to their spiritual children. There 
is a tendency everywhere today toward standard pro- 
duction, average type, creatures of social custom and 
colorless uniformity. Even religious movements tend 
toward formality and emphasis on external and shal- 
low union rather than harmony through profound 
unity of life. 


There is an overtone today in the hum of life that 
is calling for the leadership of men who are spiritually 
and intellectually free and who can in the glory of 
redeemed individualism blaze out the way for full and 
constructive cooperation. Baptists were in the very 
front ranks of the immediate yesterdays in achteving 
the former. Can we contribute our quota of leaders 
in cooperation? The magnitude of our task in carry- 
ing the message and life of Jesus our Lord to the ends 
of the earth demands it. With our resources of men, 
money, intelligence and spiritual life, let us find larger 
and larger ways of working together for him. Let 
us be leaders in cooperation as we have been in achiev- 
ing soul liberty and social democracy. 


Golden Rule Sunday 


OMORROW is Golden Rule Sunday. It will be 

widely observed in many lands. It is not peculiar 
to America. It is one of the memorial days created 
by the vicissitudes of the World War. Never has any 
armed conflict among the nations taken such a toll of 
human life and substance nor left more of human 
wreckage in its wake. In every fighting area as the 
western front, the eastern front, the Austro-Italian 
or the Near East, vast multitudes were left homeless 
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and destitute. In the first three areas named, these 
homeless, starving and dying remnants were succored 
by various organizations of local and foreign charity. 
The children of the eastern lands were from the be- 
ginning largely dependent upon America for support 
since their own people were destitute and others of 
similar faith or religion, as the Russians, were them- 
selves engulfed in revolution, plague and famine. No 
American who has not seen the conditions in the Near 
East can understand the destitution. 

The practical side of Golden Rule Sunday is the 
sharing of our abundance with these who have suf- 
fered innocently. We may listen to sermons and 
addresses on sympathy and relief. We may hear 
eloquent utterances on the theme that pure religion 
among other things will remember the widow and the 
orphan in their afflictions. We are requested for the 
health of our souls to make our main meal of the day 
one of utmost simplicity and not too full measure. 
And then to make an offering, as an expression of 
our sympathy, to help keep alive, shelter and train 
these multitudes of children in the lands made holy 
to us through Jesus and his early disciples. 

America is perhaps the richest nation in the world 
today. We suffered less than any other combatant 
nation. We have had a bountiful harvest and our 
storehouses are full. We have resources to carry on 
at home and our generosity will not deny to depend- 
ent childhood anywhere the substance which will 
sustain them and minister to their well-being. We 
shall not ask who is responsible for the conditions 
and the need. Enough that we have the ability and 
the spirit of the Master who never repulsed a little 
child or turned a deaf ear to one in trouble. “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of these little ones, ye 
have done it unto me.” 


The 1925 Calendar 


Ape first calendar for the year 1925 has reached 
our desk. It is issued by La Solidarite Sociale, a 
weekly paper published in Paris by French Baptists. 
Its coming suggests many things to our minds. The 
old year is dying. The new year is already tapping 
at the door. The old calendars which have served us 
so well through the past year must soon come down to 
give way to the new. This new calendar almost 
startled us. It announces the unseen, the untried and 
the unexperienced tomorrow. We hung it on the wall 
and it began to speak to us. And, strange as it may 
seem, it mingled the past with its prophecy of the 
future. As we gazed wonderingly upon it with half 
closed eyes we seemed to see again the home of our 
childhood. That was in the long ago and there were 
no calendars then in our parts. On a little nail under 
the clock-shelf in the living-room hung the family 
almanac. It was a cheap advertisement put out by a 
patent medicine firm. On its yellow cover were the 
signs of the zodiac. Within were the months, each 
month on a separate page. And interspersed were 
pages of matter that described in nauseating detail 
the diseases that poor humanity suffers and awful 
pictures illustrated their ravages. Patent medicines 
were prescribed for every ill and there were pages of 
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testimonials. Alas, the day! These evil sugge; 
made the community the dumping ground of nos 
both costly and worthless. The family almanac, 
many willing victims of pills, powders, liniment. 
tonics. 

The family almanac still lingers but it is leg 
supplanted by the calendar. And the calendar hs 
values and its dangers. This is the day of 
ganda and skillful advertising. Calendars ar 
out by people who have something to sell the y| 
Wizards in the art of optical appeal are employ 
design them. We receive them as gifts, hang} 
on our walls and few give any thought to theif 
fruits. Calendars may be classified in many 
From an esthetic viewpoint they are beautiful on 
From a business point of view they are good on 
investments, depending on the returns they pri 
From a moral angle they are good or evil, deped 
on the suggestions they carry. We have been in} 
homes, especially among the poor, where one ¢ 
see from a dozen to twenty-five calendars hang ¢ 
the various rooms. The people depended on the 
beautifying their plain undecorated walls. A) 
them are always some attractive ones carrying <¢ 
of lakes, mountains, the sea and beautiful fais 
men and women. But there are the others, too. 
patent medicine calendars in unbelievable nut 
printed in screaming reds and yellows appeal ‘ 
weak and undermine the will. | 


Before we select calendars for 1925 let us cowi 
several things. First that they shall not cary 
them anything that may degrade. In one of thei 
bles of Jesus he speaks of gathering up the {i 
that offend and burning them in the fires of 1 
judgment. Let it be so with all calendars that « 
to the weakness of men. For it is not so muc¢ 
direct influence as the indirect appeal that does a 
Students of life today are wrestling with the prek 
growing out of the subconscious areas of person 
They tell us that around the fringe of conceal 
tal states lie the unfathomed depths of the su 
scious self and that this subconscious self ix 
stantly perceiving, registering in memory that h 
the mind does not immediately recognize, an t 
this subliminal force in every life is conti: 
creating, directing our wills, commanding + 
here and inhibiting action there, thus accountit 
the dual personality that we observe in almostV 
human being. Crimes are explained, moral fil 
understood and the contradictory attitudes 
serve in ourselves and in others are traced I 
psychologist to this realm of the subconscious: - 
us not, then, place before our own eyes and h 
of the family any object like a calendar to whil 
direct our gaze hundreds of times during they" 
unless we are certain that its reaction on owe 
sciousness, both direct and indirect, will be 
some. Our French calendar bears a beautiful pt 
16x22 inches of Jesus breaking bread in the 0 
at Emmaus and bears the inscription, “L’A” | 
Humbles,’—“The Friend of the Humble.” 4 
ealendar that Jesus would approve and bless § 
did the humble home in Judea may be placed ¢ 
walls. All others should be taboo. 
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'E unto you when all men speak 
well of you.” If this statement 
plicable to an.institution as to 
vidual, then the church of Jesus 
‘is in no serious danger at the 
_ time. The church is in the fore- 
_of public attention today. All 
ee ons—monthly, weekly and 
lee keen for articles concerning 
uirch, both pro and con. Over 
and in the city of Chester there 
je church with this notice posted 
‘Five pounds penalty—anybody 
‘hrowing stones at this church.” 
7 we could collect a penalty of 
/every verbal stone hurled at the 
its treasury would soon be won- 
| repleted. Men have not only 
‘nits windows and battered down 
's, but have even attempted. to 
je very stones from its founda- 
The church is criticized for what 
_and for what it does not do. 

‘is is quite disturbing to some of 
it-hearted brethren, but may we 
encouragement in it rather than 
igement? As one has truly said: 
. very great compliment that so 
5 expected of the church.” In- 
it not possible that the church 
ig to measure up to these ex- 
ins is thereby making its greatest 
‘? Dr. Henry F. Cope said: 
reat criticism of the church is 
t she is doing so little, but that 
‘tying to do so many things and 
2w or none of them well. Per- 
would be more exact to say that 
‘rch is attempting more duties 
y Single institution can discharge 
en without a clear understanding 
/ many of them are attempted. 
oks the clear consciousness of 
ad task which would indicate 
ixactly.” We may frankly admit 
i church has made mistakes and 
will likely make many more. The 
ls not infallible. It could not 
made up as it is. Indeed, when 
‘Kk of the material of which it is 
‘re are forced to believe that there 
€ something divine about its 
nd its development. We cannot 
_ for it and its progress in any 
vay. 


he Mission of the Church. 


tder that any organization may 
Dod it must fulfill the purpose for 
(t was designed. To determine, 
“e, whether or not the church has 
dod and is making good, we must 
early in mind the purpose for 


‘t was called into being. 


estionably the church is intended 
‘mplish many things, but for our 
» Perhaps we may agree that the 
‘is designed first of all to bring 
Christ; second, to make men 
‘tist; third, to give the world a 
lige of Christ; and fourth, to 
1€ world better for Christ. Ac- 
this statement as fairly well 


By LEONARD W. RILEY 


We. are usually afraid of figures. 

They are so formidable, un- 
bending and static. The very word 
“statistics” has an ominous sound 
because it expresses something set. 
But the writer of the accompany- 
ing article has a way of giving cold 
figures warmth and eloquence. It 
appears, however, that on a statis- 
tical basis the church is not in posi- 
tion to boast. We comfort our- 
selves with the assurance that the 
best things in life cannot be ex- 
hibited on the basis of bookkeep- 
ing. Figures may not lie but they 
do not tell all the truth. And yet 
the facts brought out by the presi- 
dent of Linfield college, McMinn- 
ville, Ore., have a sobering effect. 


setting forth the purpose of the church, 
let us consider some matters which are 
related to it both pro and con, that in 
the light of them each one of us may 
draw his own conclusion as to how far 
the church is making good, and wherein 
it may be failing to measure up to its 
possibilities and opportunities. 


Bringing Men to Christ. 


First, is the church making good when 
it comes to the matter of bringing men 
to God through Christ? This involves 
the question of its growth in numbers. 
It may not be an accurate measurement, 
but it is a measurement. We are told 
on good authority that in the year 1500 
there were two hundred million Christ- 
ians, and in 1900 there were half a bil- 
lion. The church has grown more in 
the last hundred years than in the pre- 
ceding 1800 years. We are told that in 
America church membership has_ in- 
creased proportionately five times as rap- 
idly as our population. One hundred 
years ago there was one church member 
to every fifteen of our population. Today 
there is one in three. Excluding the 
children, there is one in every two of 
our population. This looks very much 
as though the church were making good, 
but, in order that we may not think of 
ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think, let us view the question from an- 
other angle, while giving still other 
figures as to the growth of the various 
communions. 

According to Dr. H. K. Carroll, there 
were 45,457,366 members of both Cath- 
olic and Protestant churches in the 
United States in 1923. The net gain for 
that year was 680,015. In other words, 
it took 66.8 members of this vast body 
to win one net addition to it. In that 
same report we find that there were 
2,462,557 of the nine bodies classed as 
Presbyterians and that their net gain 
for the year was 61,290. In other words, 
it took 40.18 Presbyterians to secure one 
net addition to their membership. There 
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Is the Church Making Good? 


were 8,237,021 members of the fourteen 
bodies classified as Baptists. Their net 
gain for the year 1923 was 192,520, the 
largest net gain by more than double 
of any religious body for that year. This 
is a splendid showing of which we are 
duly proud, but it sounds somewhat dif- 
ferent when we state that it took 42.78 
members of this great body to win one 
net addition to it in a whole year. For 
that same year there were 8,622,838 of 
the fifteen bodies classed as Methodists. 
Their net gain for the year was 87,683. 
In other words, it took 98.34 Methodists 
to secure one addition to that company 
in the whole year. 

Dr. F. A. Agar gives us some other 
facts that are rather significant in con- 
nection with these great numbers. He 
states that only 40 per cent of the total 
membership are somewhat regular wor- 
shipers; that only 11 per cent regularly 
attend prayer meeting; that less than 
one-third are doing any church work; 
that probably 60 to 70 per cent are 
women, and—as a parting shot—that not 
10 per cent of the whole can give a lucid 
answer as to why they joined the church. 
Perhaps we are justified in feeling just 
a bit of pride in our growth in numbers 
when this growth is considered along 
side that of other organizations, but 
when we consider the divine origin and 
resources of the church of Jesus Christ 
we must admit that we are by no means 
measuring up to our possibilities. 


Building Men Up in Christ 


What is indicated when the contribu- 
tions of the church are taken into con- 
sideration? Is the church making good 
as a steward of its Lord’s money? This 
is a fairly good test as to whether or not 
the church is actually building up Chris- 
tian character. Here we are permitted 
to deal with figures which make our 
heads fairly swim. For the year end- 
ing in 1923, Northern Baptists raised a 
total for all purposes of $28,794,322; 
Southern Baptists, $32,602,269; North- 


ern Presbyterians, $50,287,940, and 
Northern Methodists, $88,733,225. A bul- 
letin of our Board of Promotion indi- 


cates that twenty-four communions dur- 
ing the year ending in 1923 raised alto- 
gether the immense sum of $411,265,176. 
It is impossible for us to grasp the sig- 
nificance of these figures. Suffice it to 
say that any organization which can 
command such sums for its varied work 
is by no means a defunct or decadent 
institution. We make no mistake when 
we emphasize such facts in speaking of 
this body of which we are members. 
We cannot afford, however, not to in- 
spect these figures a bit more closely. 
Perhaps this day our Lord will return 
and call for an account of our steward- 
ship. Our Northern Presbyterians may 
say: “Lord, last year we contributed 
the splendid sum of $50,287,940 to thy 
cause.” And our Lord may reply: “True, 
but there were 3,864,205 of you, which 
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makes a per capita for the year of $28.58, 
or about $.078 daily.” The Northern 
Methodists may stand up and report: 
“Lord, for the work of thy kingdom last 
year we gave $88,733,225.” Our Lord 
may reply: “True enough; a great total, 
but there were 3,864,205 of you, which 
means a yearly per capita of $22.96, or 
about $.0628 daily. The Northern Bap- 
tists will report: “Lord, we contributed 
a total of $28,794,392 toward the work 
of thy kingdom.” Our Lord may re- 
ply: “True, but there were 1,278,114 of 
you and that means a yearly per capita 
of only $22.53, about $.06 apiece daily. 
Our Southern Baptists may report: 
“Lord, last year we gave for your work 
$32,622,269.” Our Lord may reply: 
“True, but there were 3,366,211 of you, 
and that means a yearly per capita of 


only $9.68, or about $.026 daily.” Or the 
whole twenty-four communions in a 
good chorus may shout aloud: “Lord, 


Lord, last year we raised for thy work 
the great sum of $411,265,176,” and the 
Lord may reply: “Very true; a mag- 
nificent sum, but there were 21,418,032 of 
you, which means a per capita of only 
$19.20, or about $.0526 daily, the price of 
a small sack of peanuts.” 

In 1920, 185,450 Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists gave $11,854,401.23, or a per 
capita of $63.92 per year. If the mem- 
bers of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion averaged $63.92 per capita in their 
gifts to the Lord’s work, the amount 
given annually would be about $80,000,- 
000, or for five years—the New World 
Movement period—a total of $400,000,000, 
the amount contributed by the entire 
twenty-four communions referred to in 
one year. 

A reliable authority states that not 
more than 50 per cent of the members 
of our churches are contributing in any 
way toward their support. The treasur- 
er’s report of a certain church, which 
contributes very liberally as churches go, 
stated that 512 out of a total member- 
ship of 785 were non-contributors. When 
we consider the sums contributed apart 
from the contributors, our souls may 
thrill within us, but when the number 
of contributors and the wealth in their 
possession is taken into consideration, 
it looks very much as though the church 
were a twelve-cylinder machine hitting 
on one cylinder in relation to its possi- 
bilities. 

Giving Knowledge of Christ 

We are, however, stewards not only 
of the wealth of the world intrusted to 
us, but also of the grace and the knowl- 
edge of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
church is charged with the responsibility 
of giving a religious education, or, as 
I prefer to state it, a Christian training 
to our children. A knowledge of things 
divine and eternal is the rightful heritage 
of every child. The duty of giving this 
instruction is the peculiar responsibility 
of the church of Jesus Christ. The con- 
sensus of opinion today, as freely ex- 
pressed by voice jand pen, is that such 
instruction is absolutely essential to the 
continuance and further growth, not 
only of the church, but even of human 
civilization. 

We are accustomed to point with a 


feeling of pride to the fact that sixteen 
million children are receiving instruction 
in our Sunday schools today and that 
we are investing millions of dollars in 
buildings expressly designed for this pur- 
pose. Architects today regard work for 
our churches as worthy of their best at- 
tention. Good authorities inform us that 
there are approximately fifty-three mil- 
lions in the growing period of life in our 
country. If sixteen millions are in our 
Sunday schools, where are the other thir- 
ty-seven millions? More than two out of 
every three are not receiving religious 
instruction in our Sunday schools. More- 
over, even of the sixteen millions, only 
a few receive as much as one hour of 
religious instruction to every thirty- 
seven of secular. A few more receive 
one to fifty-four, while approximately 
three-fourths of the children in the 
United States who are receiving religious 
training average but one hour of re- 
ligious to every sixty hours of secular 
instruction. The Interchurch Survey 
stated that two out of three under twen- 
ty-five years of age were not under any 
religious instruction. The figures also 
indicated that we do not hold the chil- 
dren more than seven or eight years. A 
survey in Chicago indicated that four- 
fifths of the children of that city were 
without religious instruction and that 
those who receive it were given only 
about thirty-five periods of thirty min- 
utes each, or seventeen and one-half 
hours per year. 

Furthermore, the character of most of 
these schools is such that they stand 
in an unfavorable light as compared with 
our public schools. One says: “The 
public doesn’t take religious instruction 
seriously because the church itself does 
not take it seriously.” Whether the pas- 
tors and churches we have in Oregon 
take it seriously will be revealed by the 
way they respond to the efforts of Pro- 
fessor James A. Churchill, our superin- 
tendent of public instruction, to provide 
one or two periods per week of religious 
instruction during the regular school 
hours. These plans of our superintendent 
of public instruction give the church one 
more opportunity of making good in a 
most important phase of its God-given 
task. 


Making the World Better for Christ 


Again, when we consider the general 
condition of the world today as com- 
pared with that of former days, what do 
we find? Has the church made good 
in its efforts to make this world a safer 
and more wholesome place in which to 
live? Will our children find living in 
this world more ideal than did our 
grandfathers? The Herald of Christian 
Liberty, taking a look at history, re- 
minds us that “seventy-five years ago 
many of the clergy were supporting 
slavery as a divine institution. Most of 
them were silent upon the liquor traffic 
or aiding it, or even engaged in it. Chil- 
dren of six labored eleven hours a day 
in the mills of England, victims of cruel 
greed, farmed out by the guardians of 
the poorhouses for the purposes. Mis- 
sions were opposed by the clergy or 
lukewarmly supported. The church was 
not critical of war. There were few wel- 
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fare organizations, and those th 
isted were weak. Prisons were 
of cruelty and vice. There was r 
Cross Society. Corruption was | 
politics. Business was tricky, Eye’ 
with a knowledge of history knoy 
the public conscience of today ig 
nearer the spirit of Christ than | 
then.” Our own knowledge of tt 
enables us to agree at least wij 
majority of these statements and v 
accept them unquestionably as 
of the work of the church of Jesus! 
in the world and rejoice in them | 
dence of the church’s making Bool 


On the other hand, we find | 
torial in one of our leading dailies 
insists that “the world was neve} 
much need of the spirit and influ. 
the church. The jazz that cam 
the war and was one fruit of the 1, 
led us a long way from ancient 
The home has ceased to be the; 
of the child’s activities and mill; 
children know nothing of work » 
or home ties, or anything else : 
what the movies tell them. Wer 
banned booze, but we have ot} 
toxications. Our jazz excesses ir; 
our intoxications of gambling in 
pits and stock exchanges, our ori 
speculation and gold digging, are | 
the heart out of our finer sensi 
Our excesses give us intoxicatio’: 
out drunkenness, insanity with 
carceration and moral death witht 
terment. Thousands have los) 
reverence for their own self-resp' 
work, for morals and for the 1 
faith of their fathers. We are tc 
the old faith that sustained tho} 
reclaimed America from the wil: 
and turned it into civilization | 
fashioned ‘and stuff for old fogi. 
our lost reverence for the spiria 
have substituted an idolatry of ¢ 
a worship of money, a consecra( 
jazz, a.devotion to many thirs 
worth while.” 


While rejoicing in the progrs 
church has made in world bett'r 
our hearts at the same time a 
dened by the conviction that thin 
paper editorial has described the r 
situation all too accurately. This 
tion is indeed appalling and the Ci 
religion is the only agency eh 
remedy it, and the churches, whh 
the custodians of this remedy, ha’! 
wholly inadequate provision for a 
it. We have as yet taken this wl 
Christ in only about the same (¢ 
tion that the children of Israel tok 
session of the promised land. Mi 
standing the strong assurances c( 
presence and help, they actually a 
but a very small portion of that tr 
which was to have been their inh¢t 


The Church of the Living Gi 


Nineteen centuries have now? 
since Jesus give us his great comis 
The twelve disciples have indeed °¢ 
an almost innumerable company, 
only a small fraction of the tk 
Master assigned to us has actual 
accomplished even here in this : 


land of ours. There is, however 


casion for discouragement. “ 
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has significantly said: “The church 
he hands of God, and not God in 


nds of the church.” God has de- 
the church for the purpose of re- 


ig men, building them up in his 


s, teaching them to worship him 


serve him. For this purpose he 
T will build my church and the 
of hell shall not prevail against 
od is the founder of this organiza- 


mn of the living God. 


It is established upon the un- 
le fact that Jesus is the Christ, 
It is today 


gst powerful, influential organiza- 


‘s its progress. 


all the world. It has proved its 
to overcome every obstacle that 
It has vitality and 


The Profit 


yee): 


ITE not as a specialist or as an 
nniverous reader,” but as a plod- 
ser who for the lack of time and 


has not framed his ideals into 


ind methods that “scientific” read- 


ge are essential to profitable read- 
am a member of the large flock 
k and magazine readers whose 


‘is somewhat desultory and check- 


‘in my general reading I have from 


ege days followed the suggestions 
yld president; he said as one could 


id everything that is printed his 
was not to read a new book at 
yait until it had had time to soak 
e public mind and if for a year 
nued its hold on the reading pub- 
1 consider it. Flashy and worth- 
oks achieve for a little while the 
uity of a rocket and go out of the 
nind as suddenly as they appeared. 
iem! Time and the reading energy 
-valuable to waste on such mat- 
ames of publishers and authors 
‘ive a clue to their character and 


2 is a compulsory literature and 
The student must consult litera- 


lateral with his studies; likewise 


| 


| 


ofessional teacher and author. 
; covet the style and diction of 
authors and read them studiously 
to assimilate their thoughts 
ressions. English critics say that 
tings of Macaulay left an impress 
literary style on the literature of 
, and from which it is not yet 
vated. There are also a few om- 
Ss readers like Macaulay and John 
who have an insatiable appetite 
dless capacity for book-reading. 
of those classes give a norm of 
S to the average reader who seeks 
mment and instruction; nor can 
der be deprived of his individual- 
taste and judgment. The same 
literature, however good, will not 
resting and pleasing to all any 
aan the same suit of clothes will 
rent persons. Men’s mental trends, 
ad dislikes are as varied as are 
il appearances. 


* libraries may be necessities to 


| 


| 
| 


ionals; sometimes they serve as 
nts when the binding and color of 
*€ correspond with the covers. 


expansive power because the life of God 
is in it. It is to be measured not by 
numbers, wealth, popularity, but by its 
spirit of service and sacrifice. “It is the 
human channel through which God's 
power and spirit are moving upon all 
peoples.” It is our duty not to criti- 
cize it, but to cherish and support it. 
It is the church of the living God which 
he has purchased by the shedding of his 
own blood. God’s purposes in the world, 
and, therefore, the world’s best interests 
and our own best interests, are advanced 
just in proportion as we give ourselves 
to him as he gave himself for us that he 
might redeem us and make for himself 
a “peculiar people,”’—his church. 


in Reading 
ROWLANDS 


But to the average reader and student the 
bulky library is costly, sometimes in- 
convenient, and not a necessity. We may 
not all agree with President Eliot as to 
the contents, but there is good sense in 
his “five-foot shelf” capacity. I distrust 
the memory of the collector of an ele- 
phantine library. My good friend Dr. 
Wisely boasted to me he had a library 
of 3000 volumes and was “adding to it 
new books every week.” I had a number 
of times tested him as to the contents 
of some books he had added a few 
months previous and I marked he was 
quite innocent of information about them. 
I borrowed time and again books he 
offesed and in most of them the leaves 
had not been cut. It was as I expected. 
However, he had a fair knowledge of the 
title page of every book, and besides he 
had won an enviable reputation as a 
“sreat reader” and a “learned man.” Such 
a reputation is not to be despised or 
under-valued even at the cost of many 
well-laden unused bookshelves. 

These are days when the public library 
is convenient, and books can be ex- 
changed and borrowed. Most books are 
read but once and why “cumber the 
ground” with them! New books also 
appear on old subjects which render the 
old ones superfluous if they are still in 
the library. Volumes on theology I have 
appreciated less with the passing years. 
I like Strong the best of them, not be- 
cause I accept all his conclusions; but 
because of marvelous arrangement, con- 
venient demarkations and the consum- 
mate ability with which he discusses 
great questions. Few commentaries help 
me. I understand much of the Bible in 
spite of them. I favor the historical and 
critical—_the exegesis rather than the 
eisegesis. I like German commentaries 
the least of any. Some time ago I 
measured the spaces on half-a-dozen con- 
secutive pages. Forty per cent of the 
spaces were given to controversy with 
some unheard of Teutons of wunpro- 
nounceable names who had advanced 
some fanciful and outlandish interpreta- 
tion of texts and traditional impossibil- 
ities as probabilities. I give preference 
to the Scotch and English—and ‘Ameri- 
can! 

Nothing need be written about en- 
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riching the library with a few standard 
books in popular literature: cyclopedias, 
poetry, history and science by standard 
authors and such books judged accept- 
able and interesting as permanent pos- 
sessions and home _ investments—and 
they are legion! A moderate familiarity 
with great classics should be possessed 
by any one who pretends to be a book 
lover. Here is the problem: The reader 
has a most serviceable library. He has 
read the books “all through,” or in part 
as he needed the parts. How can he 
conserve those vitals so he can summon 
them to his aid? 

The professional man who has future 
needs of what he reads has usually some 
“apartment” of his library reserved for 
clippings from magazines and news- 
papers. These are classified and ar- 
ranged under topical labels so that they 
are accessible and convenient. Men do 
not like to mutilate their books by cut- 
ting clippings from them. Others have 
marked how convenient to the legal pro- 
fession are facts, precedents, decisions, 
and cases arranged, recorded and bound 
in proper “digests” and indices so that 
they are at once available. A promiscuous 
library can hardly be so “digested.” Ex- 
perienced readers have often their own 
system of conservation which they have 
borrowed or created. My friend Mr. R., 
in reading the book he is going to con- 
serve, marks on the pages as he reads 
what he wishes to accentuate and use; 
and at the close of each “book” section, 
or chapter he writes the date of its read- 
ing and critical comments. The blank 
leaves at the end of the book are most 
convenient for reference, review and re- 
capitulation. Mr. W. has the habit of 
marking on the margin the birth and 
death date of conspicuous persons with 
some item that will in a measure repro- 
duce their lives or works. 

Helpful References 

A learned Episcopalian bishop had his 
own plan of which he told me. He had 
two or three sets of different cyclopedias. 
At the close of an article on a given 
subject he added references to it from 
the books he had read and marked con- 
cerning the same subject or question. 
To biographical sketches he pasted on 
the same page newspaper clippings and 
wrote on the margin references to his 
readings so that his own additions be- 
came supplemental to the original, and 
quite as helpful. 

These methods are not original; there 
are others quite as valuable. The aver- 
age book browser has usually some 
mnemonic system of his own, borrowed 
or created, by which he calls forth from 
the sepulcher of his subconsciousness or 
lethean memory contents of books he has 
read and impressions made so that they 
become working forces of his mental 
activities. Forgotten books with their 
contents are frozen assets. They may 
continue to be ornamental. So are 
tombstones. The reader should have some 
mnemonic or marking system by which 
when he touches a book in his library, 
at most when he opens its covers, it 
will be like «touching a piano key 
resonant with the melodies that vivify 
the memory and re-enrich the mind. 


Reading and the Sympathetic Attitude 


OST people read books for enter- 
tainment. Some read books for 
facts and inspiration. A few hardy souls 
read books to gain sympathy and tol- 
erance. In my earlier years I read books 
that were guaranteed in advance to agree 
with my convictions. This I thought 
would reinforce my positions. It did. 
It also made me narrow and intolerant. 
Later I learned through much sorrow 
that the truth that makes men free is 
not the property of any group or school. 
When I became a minister I tried to 
reach all classes with my message and 
work. To know many men of many 
minds required reading and contact. I 
read from the libraries of my profes- 
sional friends—doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
educators, engineers and business men. 
Libraries supplied history, science, biog- 
raphy and good fiction. University li- 
braries furnished up-to-date books on all 
departmental subjects. I found that 
there were a score of sources where one 
could get the cream of the book world 
at no greater expense than a pittance 
for postage. Twenty-five years of such 
reading, if pursued with purpose, will 
enrich any life. The spirit will mellow. 
Sympathy will make bigotry impossible. 
Toleration will give one the open door 
to intellectual fellowship. Comradeship 
with those who differ from us _ will 
result and that without compromise of 
one’s own personal convictions. 
A Month’s Reading 
The following list of books comprised 
my special reading for November: “The 
New Testament in Modern Speech,” an 
idiomatic translation into every-day Eng- 
lish by Richard Francis Weymouth. This 
is the fourth edition, newly revised and 
improved in form and type. It is more 
readable than any former edition. 


“By a Way They Knew Not,” by 
Miary Bennett Harrison, is an idyll of 
the first century—a simple story of the 
Christ and a boy of Bethlehem. It 
combines life, color and spiritual con- 
tent. Helpful as a story for young peo- 
ple at either Christmas or Easter. 


I have read everything printed about 
Grenfell of Labrador, but here is a new 
volume, “Wilfred Grenfell, The Master 
Mariner,” by Basil Mathews. This is 
different. It tells the story of the great 
missionary hero with special emphasis 
on his antecedents. You will know Gren- 
fell better by knowing the conditions and 
experiences out of which he emerged. 
We see the Viking spirit under the sway 
of Jesus. It has the tang of the icy 
brine and the warmth of a love that 
cannot be thwarted. Every member of 
the family will read it with a thrill. 


The Jew is being discussed today in 
America as never before. A fine ap- 
peal of an English Jew to his fellow 
Jews is, “Liberalizing Liberal Judaism.” 
The author is James Waterman Wise of 
Oxford. It is a scholarly treatment of 


By G. CLIFFORD CRESS 


what Judaism stands for today as con- 
ceived by one of its own group. Doctor 
Wise feels that Judaism must accept 
Jesus as the greatest of all the Hebrew 
prophets. He defines the religious prob- 
lems ‘and positions of the average Jew 
of Western Europe and America; dis- 
cusses the mission of Israel in the future; 
deals with the vexed problems of re- 
ligious education for \|Jewish youth; out- 
lines the whole question of intermar- 
riage between Jew and non-Jew; and 
then with a passion almost prophetic he 
closes the book with a gripping appeal 
to Israel to accept Jesus as the crown- 
ing glory of Hebrew vision and moral 
leadership. He recognizes the universal 
element in Jesus, and believes that in 
Jesus the Jew will find much that will 
light up the course of his own life, much 
that will inspire and strengthen him to 
live in the spirit of Jesus himself. He 
defends the lovableness of Jesus. He 
finds no fault in him. He does find fault 
with some of Jesus’ interpreters. The 
treatment is absolutely fair and without 
bigotry and no Christian can read it 
without feeling the pathos of a twentieth 
century Israelite still seeking for the 
supreme revelation of his God and be- 
lieving that he has found it in the Man 
of Galilee. 


“The History of Religion im the 
United States,” by Prof. Henry K. Rowe 
of Newton Theological Institution meets 
a real need. The history of religion in 
America has not been adequately writ- 
ten. With a happy attractive style the 
author traces the growth of religious 
ideas, institutions and movements from 
the earliest colonial days to the present. 
He holds, and with reason, that we can- 
not understand modern America per- 
fectly without knowing the place re- 
ligion has played in our history. He 
believes that there is a vital tendency 
today toward a unity of judgment con- 
cerning religious values and an increas- 
ing spirit of toleration and cooperation 
in effort. He believes that religion will 
continue to give men worthy ideals and 
that Christianity as expressed in Ameri- 
can churches will save American life 
from sordidness. It is a volume worthy 
of a wide reading. 


A book that is helpful is “Sermons 
on New Testament Characters,” by 
Clovis G. Chappell. The author selects 
sixteen persons and uses each for a text. 
It is popular, evangelistic and practical 
rather than philosophical. Excellent sug- 
gestions for Sunday evening sermons. 

“Child Labor and the Social Con- 
science,” by Davis Wasgatt Clark is an 


You can see a book. It is a temporal 
expression. But the consciousness of 
which it was born, and the personality of 
which it is a reflection you never see. 
They are the holier facts too sacred for 
the corrupting gaze of the passing throng. 
—G. A. Leichliter. 
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impassioned plea for children ; 
pay-roll. It makes you angry; it} 
you weep; you want to get a cli 
start right out looking for this 1) 
Moloch. But before you finish 

yourself stand convicted. The j 
more than personal. It is soci 
includes me. It is very timely, | 


“The Christian Renaissance,” ; 
bert Hyma is a rather labored ei) 
trace the religious awakening | 
fifteenth and _ sixteenth centur; 
northern Europe to Dutch antec} 
That Holland and its people were 
the first to develop the Devotio Mg 
is clearly indicated but the conc: 
drawn are rather too comprehensi: 
this author with much detail andi 
has given us an intimate picture ( 
lights in Dutch religious life in t: 
Lutheran period. He seeks too 
the erroneous idea that the Re 
tion started either in Italy or | 
many. .He makes his contentio 
in a scholarly treatise. 

A Book for Leaders 

The heaviest book for the mn 
“Fundamental Ends of Life,” byl 
M. Jones. A scholarly and yeti 
attempt to answer the question," 
do men live for?’ The chiapte’ 
lectures given before Oberlin ar| 
It can be read with profit only t : 
who have had thorough academ(| 
ing. For such it is gripping and to 
provoking. The author seeks |5 
mate answer in the fundamentz's 
ture of the human soul. It is a fo 
leaders and to be read one chapr 
at a time. 


These books were read on 0 
street-cars, elevated trains, lony 
road junctions, in cafes, beforeb 
fast and after the day’s tasks we} 
They were a tonic for tired neue 
an antidote for loneliness. Theis 
fellowship enriched me. 


(Additional data concerning boo 
tioned: “The New Testament inl 
Speech,’ by Richard Francis Wut 
The Pilgrim Press, Chicago; pp. 
659; pocket edition, $1.50. “Byt 
They Knew Not,’ by Mary Bent 
rison; Fleming H. Revell Co., Chig 
91. “Wilfred Grenfell, The Mast - 
ner,’ by Basil Mathews; Geo. if 
Co., New York; pp. XVI-18; ie) 
“Liberalizing Liberal Judatsm, U. 
Waterman Wise; M acmillan ce 
York; pp. IX—150; $1.50. We 
of Religion in the United States, \, 
K. Rowe; Macmillan Co., New ¥ 
VIII—213; $1.75. “Fundamental 


Life: What Men Want,” by ijt 
Jones: Macmillan Co. N. Vs 
144: $1.75. “Child Labor and t ) 


Conscience,” by Davis Wasgai ’ 
Abingdon Press, New York; pp. 43 
net. “Sermons on New Testamé 
acters,” by Clovis G. Chappell; 
New York; pp. 189; $1.60 net. “TP 
tian Renaissance,” by Albert ) 
Reformed Press, Grand Rapids; 
—501.) 
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“N this letter Paul had first to 
+ deal with troubles about sects. 
“he church unity problem is as 
Id as the first year after Jesus. 
“he Corinthians were divided 
pon the founder of the church. 
Vas it the Master, or Apollos, or 
‘eter, or Paul? Paul had to say 
‘hat they mustn’t get confused, 
aat the founder of the church was 
vhrist. 

Next came a case of immorality. 


| They did not know what to do. 
vhould they put the offender out 
f{ the church and let him shift for 
imself, or should they still harbor 
im and let the church assume the 
ame of such a member? 


Then Paul had to discuss the 
aatter of Christians going into the 
ourts. 


Paul’s Problems 


_ Next came the problem of meats 
ffered to idols, a matter that has 
jany interesting modern parallels. 
“he sacrifices of idol-worship re- 
uired only the viscera. The car- 
ass was sold to the meat market. 
twas very difficult to get meat 
at had not been offered in temple 
yorship. When you went out to 
‘ine and saw before you such meat, 
that should you do? You knew 
tat the idol was nothing, and you 
‘idn’t want to be a nuisance as 
| guest. It was the problem of 
re modern conscientious vege- 
arian. 


| Then there was the question of 
larriage. The Corinthians be- 
‘eved that the end of the world 
vas near. It certainly must be 
eside the mark to get married 
hen you should be preparing to 
‘Teet your Lord. Yet, if you had 
te misfortune to fall in love, what 
‘ere you to do? That question 
‘aul tackled. 


4} But, since the Lord was com- 
1g, what about the resurrection? 
Vould believers meet the Lord in 
us body or in an astral body? 
Vhat about ectoplasm? Paul sits 
Own to this question. 

There were also disputes as to 
Je right of women in the church, 
Kind of women’s suffrage party. 
Then Paul must deal with the 
‘alousy of church workers, a 
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phenomenon not confined to an- 
tiquity. Each member about his 
or her own work in the church, 
each with a distinct gift—did not 
each think his work the most im- 
portant? How were church work- 
ers to be graded and classified? 
We can almost read Paul’s mind. 
He is thinking: “In the midst of 
all these vexed questions, I’m jin 
danger, and these people are in 


danger of forgetting that Chris- 


tianity is not the answer to one 
or to the sum of them all. Chris- 
tianity is not an opinion not a 
rule. It is a loftier thing.” 


The Motive Force of Great Spirits 


Here you have the most serious 
judgment of the keenest mind of 
his time, the calm, deliberate draw- 
ing in proper perspective of the 
major proportion of the religion of 
Christ. 


He is hard upon things we 
struggle for, and hard on himself. 
He sees the world as a place from 
which all passes away. Most in- 
terests jare evanescent, transient. 
Yet this is our world. 


There is the gift of tongues, the 
capacity for emotional appropria- 
tion of religion—is not this very 
transient? Try to recall your re- 
ligious emotion of last year. It 
escapes you. If you try to live on 
the warmed-over emotion of yes- 
terday, your life grows rancid. 
Without charity, all emotion is but 
the tinkling of bells. 


Paul speaks of the gift of 
prophecy, which can be made to 
serve many ends, not all of charity. 
Who knows the names of last cen- 
tury’s pulpit orators? Those that 
live, have survived not for their 
oratory but for their charity. 


The More Eecellent Christian Way 


Covet earnestly the best gifts; and yet I show 
unto you a more excellent way.—lI. Cor. 12:31 


He touches on the understanding 
of mysteries, the intuitive power 
in human life, the instinct for re- 
ligion. Those of us who lack this 
feel as if an essential gift of life 
had been denied us. All we can 
say is “It matters nothing com- 
pared with charity.” 


Then there is knowledge. How 
much time is spent in acquiring it, 
but how it has to be revised! One 
physicist throws away every book 
in his library over ten years old. 
No knowledge is permanent. 


Christianity a Matter of Spirit 
I cling to the word “charity.” 


“Love” may either flame into 
hot passion or pale into weak sen- 
timentality. But “charity” is un- 
wavering, great-hearted loyalty, 
divine good-will. Paul had in 
mind the living heart of every 
great spirit. What better word 
could we have? 

“Charity suffers long,” feels 
strongest when the load is on the 
shoulder. 

‘Oharity “is kind.” 

Many orthodox Christians never 
have got over being unkind; and 
many liberal Christians embitter 
their liberalism with unkindness. 


“Charity vaunteth not herself, is 
not puffed up.” 


Love has a strain of imperious 
selfishness; but there is none of 
this in charity. 

“When I was a child,” continues 
Paul, “I thought these things mat- 
tered. But, now that I am a man, 
I have put away childish values, 
so false in proportion. Darkened 
glass gives wrong perspective, im- 
perfect knowledge. But the time 
will come when the light of charity 
shall shine clear, as it is reflected 
alone from the Eternal Goodness 
in the face of Christ.” 

Christianity is a matter not of 
rules but of spirit, and the unceas- 
ing struggle for perspective is part 
of the task of the disciple of 
Christ. 

Men sometimes ask: “Cannot 
you put Christianity into a sen- 
tence?” I will give you a saying of 
Augustine that contains the gos- 
pel: 

“Love, and do what you like.” 
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Who’s Who on the Board of Missionary Cooperatio 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR 


R. CLARENCE A. BARBOUR is a 
member of the administrative commit- 
tee of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion, representing schools and colleges, and 


chairman of the board of education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, having been 
elected in 1923. Doctor Barbour received 
his education in Brown University and at 
Rochester Theological Seminary, being 
graduated from the latter place in 1891. He 
was at once ordained into the ministry and 
became pastor of the Lake Avenue Baptist 
church. After he had been with that church 
for eighteen years, Doctor Barbour was 
sought as associate secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America. 
In 1915, the trustees of Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary called him to become presi- 
dent of that school. In 1916 he was presi- 
dent of the Northern ‘Convention also. 


ON. HENRY BOND, of Brattleboro, 

Vt. prominent churchman, business 
executive, and former legislator,is a repre- 
sentative of the Vermont State Convention 
on the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
From 1912 to 1914 Mr. Bond served as 
president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. He has also served two terms as 
president of the Vermont State Con- 
vention. He is a member of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society 
and of the administrative committee of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. 


HENRY BOND 


RS. HARRY H. SKERRETT of Phila- 

delphia, president of the Atlantic Dis- 
trict of the Woman’s Home Mission So- 
ciety and the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
society, is president of the board of man- 
agers of the Baptist Institute of Phila- 
delphia, and corresponding secretary of the 
board of trustees. She is officially con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania State Conven- 
tion. Mrs. Skerrett represents the Phila- 
delphia Baptist City Mission society on the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. 

ON. HORACE ROBERSON of Bay- 

onne, N. J., has been a member of the 
board of managers of the New Jersey Bap- 
tist Convention for the past nine years and 
a year ago was elected to the presidency of 
the convention, which convention he repre- 
sents on the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration. 
h RS. BMMA M. ROUGH, wife of James 

D. Rough of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is one 
of the representatives of the executive com- 
mittee on the Board of Missionary Cooper- 
ation. During eleven years’ residence in 
Norwich, Conn., Mrs. Rough served on the 
boards of the New England District, 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society and the 
executive committee of the Connecticut 
Board of Promotion. She has been presi- 
dent of Eastern Connecticut Foreign Mis- 
sion Conference and was one of the leaders 
of the Woman’s Continuation Campaign. 
From 1920 to 1924 she was a member of 
the General Board of Promotion. 


MRS. EMMA M. ROUGH 


J. ARTHUR SPARROW 


MRS, H. H. SKERRETT 


MRS. W. H. BALLARD 


THE BAPT 


HORACE ROBERS({ 


Me: J. ARTHUR SPARROW ¢ 
laston, Mass., is president of t! 
ton Baptist Social Union and is a ¢ 
of the Christian work committee} 
union. He is vice-president of tl 
England Baptist Hospital. He re 
the Massachusetts State Conventior) 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, | 


RS. W. H. BALLARD, mei 

large of the Board of Mii 
Cooperation is a. prominent worke i 
Baptist denomination. Her grarf 
Samuel Baker, was pastor of 3 
churches for over fifty years and hef 
Samuel Baker, Jr., followed in fb 
steps. Mrs. Ballard is also admirt 
vice-president of the South Pacific): 
of the Woman’s Home and the ‘po 
Foreign Societies. She is an acti) | 
ber of the First Church of Pasacx 


Ree HERBERT JUDSON \d 
pastor of First church, Fr 
Conn., since 1911 has been a i 
of the board of managers of the 0 
Mission society and is now vice-cil 
of the society. Cooperating vt 
Home Mission society, he start 
Daviduk upon his work for Rusa 
Connecticut and has worked wh 
ever since in the building of h) 
He represents the Foreign Miso 
ciety on the Board of Missionar ( 
eration. 


HERBERT JUDSON /# 


. 
aber 6, 1924 
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The Chimner Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Sharing a Home* 

¥SO and Helene and Cleo, with 
rt brothers Georgios and Spiro, 
ith their father and mother in 
il Greece. From their house they 
se the mountains and the sea too, 
jear by were olive orchards and 
jpon acres of vineyards, and long 
4s covered with bushes, where 
worked, raising currants. In 
jlaces were ruins of wonderful 
and other buildings that people 
-Europe and America have loved 
| about and picture to themselves. 
op and the boys were always tell- 
or stories of the history of the 
‘people; but Phroso, though she 
» watch the sunset colors light up 
rble pillars of the tumbled-down 
on the hill behind, and dream of 
sek heroes of long ago, was just 
ested in what she had to do every 
other little girls are. When she 
't in the village school, she and 
er children were helping to raise 
ant crop. Also they had to tend 
ats and lend a hand with the 
making. They lived simply, for 
ere poor. Coarse brown bread, 
rice, and honey were what they 
‘had to eat, besides plenty of 
They had goats’ milk and coffee 
‘. Perhaps only once or twice a 
they eat meat, as in August, at 
‘the church festivals. ; 
boys Georgios and Spiro (short 
iridon), were more like father— 
angry with all that the enemies 
2ce have done to her in later 
‘nwilling to believe anything good 
1. So courteous and friendly as 
Ways were to any strangers who 


e passing through their village, 


‘ere never willing to entertain 
| who belonged to the nation they 


day father came home full of a 
'l story he had heard. Away 
'aland where many of their coun- 
i had gone to live there had been 
rouble. The people there were 
the same religion; in fact, they 
ne Christians and wanted to get 
hem. So the soldiers had turned 
'many of the Greeks out of their 
had burned their houses and 
Ty cruel to them. 
n worried,” said mother. “A 
of my mother’s went to live there 
fe married. She had a son who 
© gTOwn up now, and no doubt 
re grandchildren. They must be 
er. 
Were a man, I would fight the 
and not fet them burn my 
cried Spiro. 
————————_—————— 
“Boys and Girls in Other Lands,” 
y Theodora Whitley. Published by 
‘mgdon Press. 


| 


“But our people over there have no 
guns,” Georgios reminded him, “so what 
could they do?” 

“It is what can we do now about it, 
replied mother. 

“IT will see what more I can find out,” 
promised father. 

Two days later he rode in on his don- 
key to the city of Athens. Here he 
found that hundreds of children had been 
brought over from cities in the country 
where they were no longer welcomed. 
The Greek people were only too glad 
to show kindness to people in trouble, 
their own countrymen, or Armenians; 
and many grown-up people as well as 
children who had no fathers and moth- 
ers had found refuge in Greece. How 
proud he was to hear that when big, 
rich countries like America could not 
take so many Greeks all at once, nor 
England, nor Canada, nor France, nor 
Italy, his own country, poor though she 
was had said: “Here, bring the children 
over here. There is a big building where 
our soldiers used to live that the chil- 
dren can have. Here is a palace where 
no one is living; take it for the children.” 

And so it was not only in Athens but 
in other cities as well. The people work- 
ing for the Near East Relief gathered 
in children who had lost their fathers 
in the war, and who had lost their moth- 
ers as they all escaped from their homes. 
They had cared for them in big orphan- 
ages, and now brought many of them 
over to Greece. Such numbers of them 
—none of them very happy, some of 
them thin and pale with having been 
hungry many days, some of them sick 
with sore eyes, or bad coughs, and mest 
of them homesick 

Father watched long rows of them as 
they lined up for drill in an open square 
in front of the old temple of Jupiter. 
How he wondered what he could do to 
help. He decided he would talk it over 
with mother and the children and see 
if they could make a plan. 

“They could not keep so many chil- 
dren in. an orphanage for always,” said 
mother. “Could we not take a child to 
live with us?” 

“Oh, but we have five of our own to 
feed,” said father. “There are Georgios, 
and Phroso and Spiro, and little Helene, 
and Baby Cleo. But perhaps one more 
would not be too difficult.” 

“If there isn’t bread enough, I’ll give 
him some of mine,” said Spiro. 

“He could study his lessons with me, 
and we could all work together to get 
more currants ready for market,” sug- 
gested Georgios. 

“T wish we could have a little girl,” 
put in Phroso. “Helene is too small to 
play with me yet.” 

“Oh, yes, father, it would be fine to 
have a girl too,” agreed Georgios and 
Spiro, “only she is sure not to be as 


pretty as our own sister is.” 

So they all talked it over, and again 
father rode into Athens, and this time 
went to the office of the Near East Re- 
lief to ask them if by chance any of 
his wife’s cousin’s family had been 
brought over, for he would be glad to 
give them a home. The workers were 
trying to find if there were any rela- 
tives for the children who had come to 
Greece, any uncle or cousin. So it was 
not long before they were able to tell 
him there truly were a little boy, Nicho- 
las, and a girl, Elisabet, cousins to each 
other, but both the grandchildren of the 
cousin who had gone to live in that 
other land. 

Little Nicholas was frightened and 
shy. The worker said it was because he 
had been sick. He would like to keep 
him till the doctor thought he was in 
good shape, healthy and sound, and then 
he would go to his new home. Neither 
child could speak Greek, for they had 
heard other languages spoken ever since 
they were babies; but they could soon 
learn from the other children in the 
home land. 

A few weeks more—and such a warm 
welcome was waiting for Elisabet and 
Nicholas. The children soon made 
friends, and today there is a happy fam- 
ily of seven besides father and mother, 
all growing up to love their own coun- 
try and to be friendly with the people 
from the United States who helped them 
to make a home together. 


Answers to the “City” Puzzles 


1. Scarcity. 2. Felicity. 3. Duplicity. 
4. Velocity. 5. Veracity. 6. Elasticity. 
7. Voracity. 8. Ferocity. 9. Domesti- 
city. 10. Publicity. 11. Sagacity. 12. 


Electricity. 
centricity. 


13. Multiplicity. 
15. Mendicity. 


If You Wish to Give 
a Child a Book 


By Mary A. ASHMORE 

“The Beacon Hill Bookshelf’ com- 
piled by Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, 
has in it some famous stories for older 
children that will recall to parents some 
happy hours of their own childhoed. 
There are eight volumes thus far: “Lit- 
tle Women” and “Little Men,”—the 
former illustrated by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith the latter by Reginald Smith— 
“What Katy Did,” by Susan Coolidge; 
“The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow,” 
by Allen French; “Nelly’s Silver Mine,” 
by Helen Hunt Jackson; “Martin Hyde, 
the Duke’s Messenger,” by John Mase- 
field, and “A Daughter of the Rich,” 
by Mary E. Waller. 

Parents should make the acquaintance 
of Macmillan’s "Little Library.” . This 
reviewer was introduced to it through 
“Susanna’s Auction” and after reading 

(Continued on page 1086) 
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Boston Letter 


By CwHartes H. Watson 


A Budget of News. 


This will have to be a news letter. An 
accumulation of church events in va- 
riety, ought now and then to be 
chronicled. Frequently working pastors 
notice that things are apt to come in 
groups, or schools. Funerals do. So 
do weddings. Also extras of all sorts, 
such as addresses and banquets. It is 
the same with news letters. Sometimes 
there’s such a dearth of blessings, you 
wonder where the letter is coming from. 
Other times, happenings pile up, and you 
wonder how you can swallow the whole 
pile. You cannot, without boring the 
“gentle reader,” and the gentle editor. 


Embarrassment of Riches. 


This is one of the “other times.” Al- 
most everything seems to be happening. 
The bung seems to be out, and all sorts 
of sacred eloquence is flowing. Be- 
sides that, there’s something in the tonic 
air of an almost unseasonable Novem- 
ber, provocative of big celebrations, and 
pastoral weddings. Think of such a jubi- 
lee as Pastor Swaffield of West Somer- 
ville has just been achieving! To an 
old-timer like the writer, whose recol- 
lection nearly covers the entire half 
century of that wonderful beehive in 
Zion, it is simply astounding to com- 
pare the abounding present with the 
modest and remote past of that vital 
gospel life-germ. We recall the earliest 
days of Pastors Loyell and Wyman. 
Then the expanding days of Pastors 
Snell, Garton, and Wilson. And now 
we wonder at present days, when Pas- 
tor Swaffield, not only fully enters into 
the superb labors of his predecessors, 
but widens out in every direction in his 
own activities, and literally is counting 
his people in special departments by 
hundreds, and his entire flock by thou- 
sands. No wonder the jubilee is jubilant. 


Other Delights 


Then there are the pastoral weddings 
at Stoneham and Andover. Who could 
do justice to those brand new ministers’ 
wives, and the proud young domines so 
happily rescued from the clerical oblivion 
of singularity? Then there is the ac- 
companying festivity of their radiant 
flocks; the church decorations, the ro- 
mance attached to the young preachers, 
and those pungent thrills that such rare 
weddings send through a whole town. 
So, Rev. W. L. Hamer the new pastor 
at Stoneham, and Rev. C. Norman Bart- 
lett, the young pastor at Andover, are 
at last, after marriage, full fledged Bap- 
tist ministers, and rice and confetti are 
in order. 


Something Refreshing in Somerville 

Pastor W. H. Dyas of Grace church, 
Somerville, is always doing things with 
quiet effectiveness and without flourish. 
He has been really the soul of a crown- 


Among Ourselves 


ing achievement in that over-churched 
and stretched-out city. He has officiated 
at the remarriage of two Baptist 
churches that were practically divorced 
forty years ago. Unhappily, the writer 
was “in” at the council when the bitter 
parting took place. It is the sad old 
story—too sad to retell, and too fre- 
quent among Baptists: one of the noblest 
churches in the state split apart by a 
cyclonic row, and two churches left on 
the same field looking and working 
askance at one another. But years are 
kind to cool fever, and restore normalcy. 
Pastor Dyas has watched, waited, forc- 
ing nothing, kept persistently sweet, and 
completely won. Now, both churches 
are willingly, magnanimously and grate- 
fully, one again, and are happy in it, 
and happy with the pastor of one of the 
churches to lead the reunited body. 
What greater service can a minister ren- 
der to our cause than that which the 
continuing Pastor Dyas has rendered in 
this victory. And how befitting that 
the name of the church where all are 
to work and worship together is “Grace”! 
Grace unto it! 


Calls 
Calls lack the romance of pastoral 
weddings, yet sometimes they have a 


welcome fitness that brightens the eyes 
of the brethren when they hear of them. 


The unanimous call of Rev. W. A. 
Kinzie, formerly of Lynn, and of our 
Boston Baptist bookstore, to the old 


church at Plymouth, is one of them. He 
accepted the call, and will begin his 
work there at once. He is in every way 
a true and dependable minister. 


The church at Westboro—that church 
of stanchness and good _ habits—has 
called Rev. A. P. Wedge, formerly of 
Lowell, and of East Boston. His ac- 
ceptance would cement an admirable ar- 
rangement. Suitability of purpose on 
both sides, and likemindedness in plans 
of labor, are certain to bring blessedness 
to an already good church. 


The church at Roslindale has called 
Rev. Clyde W. Robbins from North 
Abington, where he has had a short pas- 
torate. This has every appearance of 
being a wise arrangement. The field is 
one to kindle the interest of a man; it 
it so accessible to and from the city, at- 
tractive to the kind of families that seek 
a good church, and with intelligent chil- 
dren to win and train. Mr. Robbins has 
specialized in training methods, 
dition to college and seminary courses, 
and seeks just such an opportunity as 
Roslindale affords. He accepts the call 
to begin Jan. 1. 

President Wood and Son 

At the Ministers’ Conference, on Nov. 
17, President Nathan R. Wood of Gor- 
‘don college, and his son, the third 
Nathan, had the platform. The father 
for an address on “The Realism of 
Jesus,” and the son to render baritone 


in ad- - 


: 
solos with a richness of voice, ~ 
fined intelligence of manner and | 
sion, that charmed the ministe; 
heard him. 

In the address, President Woi 
phasized certain natural proofs | 
deity of Jesus, showing familiarj: 
the technical theological eviden), 
not chiefly elaborating or empty 
cemeye, — 1Bt impressed you as an eb 
seek for clews in familiar huma| 
tions that proved the usual ther 
arguments for the deity of our I) 
was a careful statement, in non- 
versial spirit, which provoked a 
cogitation, and something of a | 
the close. 


Some Odd Bits 


Any extended description of { 
vember meeting of the Social 
the annual ladies’ night—held on\ 
would now savor of staleness. 't 
refreshing at the time, and pe 
abatement of the peculiar sociat 
that always accompany that fas 
you know that Bishop E. H. 
the Methodist, was the orator, | 
not be surprised that he held tha 
for an hour and a quarter, and {2 
seem like only three-quarters of ; 
Quite a feat, when it was the nb 
fore election, and women also vr 
of voting. f 

At the First church, Bosto’ 
York A. King, has been holdinja 
day special meeting on the dep 
of the religious life. He preach! 
on each of the two Sundays, ar 
evening. The services were ve) 
ful, and kindling in the highest | 2 

The old church at Westwood, € 
W. Wakeman, pastor, is having! 
of centennial celebration. All the 
traditions and contentions that 2 
the soil in which they have giw 
these many years, are getting sve 
furtive glances. Pastor Waketit 
been delving in the records ofh 
days that tried and often souré | 
souls, and giving his people thib 
of his researches. There’s great ¢ 
in the old story. 

Smoke 


Principally tobacco smoke. Vi 
if the glad day will ever come we 
slaves of the “weed” will be 
pated! The slaves are increasit, 
the women got their “rights.” / 
class nuisance, tobacco smoke f! 
heaven, and envelopes the earth 
is this that the “papers” are ti! 
of some unblushing girls. beis 
home from Colby college for ™ 
cigarettes? President Roberts ¢ 
dares. He seems to prefer your | 
in Colby that are clean and co! 
old-timers unmodernized, think 
best girl of fifty years ago, radiin 
stench of cigarettes! Are you JU 
it? If all the tobacco in the wo? ' 
RO up into smoke, and never Co! ' 
again, what a riddance it would® 


ows 
Spanner 
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Milwaukee News 


|Milwaukee Baptists have felt a 
nse of denominational solidarity 
the Northern Convention last 
It furnished us an opportunity 
'w each other better, and there 
ven some decided signs of aggres- 
ork since. 
Baptist ministers have reelected 
recently, and are starting on a 
‘york which promises much. Rev. 
‘Hauser, pastor of the _ Immanuel 
spent the summer in Germany 
his parents. He is now back 
leading our Ministers’ associa- 
» the year. 
jay, Nov. 17, the ministers had 
leasure in meeting and hearing G. 
Cress, field editor of THE Baptist, 
ye organized in a thorough-going 
» put Tue Baptist into all our 
‘families in Milwaukee. 


gelistically, Milwaukee is some- 
ooked upon as the weak end of 
sin. We are planning, therefore, 
-end in January in which some 
“prominent pastors from upstate 
| 


\ the local pastors in an evange- 
fort. The meetings will be held 
neously in all our churches. 


young people’s department of the 
kee Baptist Union has recently 
‘ized, with Rev. Fred H. Fahring- 
mew pastor at the Underwood 
jal church, as city president. An 
astic meeting of representatives 
il the churches was held at the 
acle church recently. 

ae Grace church, Rev. Eugene 
is conducting a teacher-training 
in a series of church nights, in 
1e has the assistance of Rev. C. 
wne, our director of religious ed- 
_ Rey. R. W. Shaw of the South 
. and others. 

North Avenue church, formerly 
‘ond German church, was host to 
wwaukee Baptist Association this 
[t is a source of delight to see 
rch at home in its redecorated 
hodeled church building. Pastor 
thas a good working force in this 
field. 

first church is featuring this year 
.,0f popular Sunday evenings in 
she young people take a leading 
he programs consist of pageantry 
tures, 

lawn, our youngest and smallest 
| situated in a thriving suburban 
ity, is being ably directed by Dr. 
|, OUr veteran Wisconsin Baptist. 
at once an interesting and a 
ng field. 

tor of religious education, Rev. C. 
'vne, is creating some genuine in- 
in the young people’s work wher- 
* goes. With his inspiration our 
people have a new vision of the 
fyoung people in church life. A 
and beautiful service was that in 
is Own baby daughter was public- 
‘cated to the service of God in a 
‘Sunday morning service at the 
rele church. Little Barbara Ruth 
‘distinction of beine the young- 
y on a cradle roll in Wisconsin. 
nsin Baptists are well repre- 


sented in the B.M.T-.S. this year by the 
Misses Leone Chase of the First church, 
Lizzie Spencer of the Tabernacle, and 
Miss Holland, daughter of the pastor at 
Pewaukee. 


The Baptist forces are well represented 
this year in the work of the federation 
of churches of Milwaukee. One of the 
outstanding pieces of work of that or- 
ganization is the conducting of a com- 
munity training school for church school 


Wanted: Salesmen and 


Saleswomen! 
ALESMAN in tthe store of 
Christ! What a job! Would 


you refuse it? Saleswoman in the 
store of Christ! What an oppor- 
tunity! Are you neglecting it? 

What is to be sold? Work, joy, 
peace! What the price? The giv- 
ing of self to God. Are there 
many customers? Millions all 
around us. Working with us, play- 
ing with us. What impression are 
we making on them? Are we 
helping others around us, in our 
home, our church, our neighbor- 
hood? If we are good salesmen, 
if we believe in our goods, if we 
love our Master, we should be 
selling all day long. Our every- 
day lives should be a walking ad- 
vertisement for our store—the 
church of God. Are they? Surely 
we are not afraid that the wares 
which we have to offer are inferior 
or shoddy or will not stand the 
test of hard use! And yet how 
many churches are hanging out the 
sign “Help wanted!” 

Is this sign read, does it bring 
in any applicants? Yes, it is read 
and many apply. But there are 
many in this line of applicants who 
are like the tramp, asking for work 
in the summer time, who wants a 
job shoveling snow; and there are 
others in this line who are turned 
away because they don’t fit the 
prescribed and hide-bound notion 
of a board of deacons. How many 
young men and women are lost 
as salesmen and saleswomen be- 
cause some local representative of 
Christ has tried to improve upon 
the Master’s requirements—a con- 
trite and a loving heart. 

Every Christian man and woman 


should be. What a glorious call- 
ing! A real salesman is full of 
enthusiasm, of initiative. of dar- 
ing. He has absolute faith in his 
wares, in the integrity of the firm 
he represents. Shall the Chris- 
tian man or woman have less faith? 
Let us work day in and day out 
as salesmen for Christ. Let us be 
dynamic Christians, not static ones, 
proponents of a strenuous faith 
not a passive one. And at the end 
of the day, we shall hear the Mas- 
ter saying “Well done thou good 


can be a salesman for Christ! They 
and faithful servant.” | 
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workers, held at the central Y.M.C.A., 
each Tuesday night, under the direction 
of the department of religious educa- 
tion. It serves our churches better as a 
teacher training agency than could pos= 
sibly be done by each church for itself. 

Milwaukee is having this year its first 
experiments in the task of week-day re- 
ligious education. After a long fight in 
the public school board, one hour a week 
has been granted to the boys and girls to 
go to their own church for religious 
education. With other churches of the 
city conducting such schools, the Taber- 
nacle Baptist is making a beginning. The 
hope is that next year it shall be carried 
on much more widely than this. 

At the South Side Christian center, 
Rev. G. M. King is getting hold in a 
splendid way. There have recently been 
some gifts of pianos from Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Lindsay, and a moving picture 
machine has been installed. 

At the Christ Polish church, Rev. A. 
Soltys, assisted by Miss Constance Gar- 
ness, missionary, is experiencing the best 
year of his ministry. A considerable 
group of young people were received into 
the church last spring, and they are now 
fast becoming the active force of that 
church. 


Letter from India 
By W. L. Fercuson 

Mr. Gandhi determined on a twenty- 
one days’ fast as an act of penance for 
the discord so apparent between the 
Hindus and Mohammedans who have 
been rioting, and not only creating dis- 
order but dealing out wounds and death 
in addition. Mr. Gandhi’s friends great- 
ly feared that he would not be able to 
survive the ordeal;.but he did, and so 
far as reports are to hand his health is 
unimpaired. So much for the fast. I 
do not think it unjust, however, to say 
that, so far as the rank and file of India’s 
population is concerned, this self-im- 
posed hardship has made very little im- 
pression. 

Prominent Hindus and Mohammedans, 
together with the Church of England’s 
Metropolitan from Calcutta, met at Delhi 
and canvassed the situation with a view 
to discovering a way of peace for the 
future. Politics for the time seem to 
have been put aside and an attempt was 
miade to discover the points of friction 
between the two communities and to 
provide a method for settlement of dis- 
putes and differences. Emphasis was 
laid upon the influence which responsi- 
ble leaders in each community could 
exert; upon the service which small con- 
ciliatory councils could render; upon the 
possibilities of arbitration; and finally 
upon an ‘appeal to the courts. These 
good counsels exist without any ma- 
chinery for bringing them into force. 
Accordingly, like most well meant ad- 
vice, they have been spurned, almost 
before the decisions were promulgated, 
for the tension between Hindus and 
Muslims has not slackened perceptibly, 
and the disturbances still go on. 

Events in the Muslim world keep 
Mussalmans in India in a state of con- 
tinued anxiety. There are some 70,000,- 
000 followers of the prophet in this 
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land, who, up to the breaking of the 
ereat war, generally had lived a quiet 
life and were in a favored position with 
the government. The action of Turkey 
in siding with the Central Powers and 
taking up arms against the Allies pro- 
duced a great strain upon the loyalty 
of Indian Mohammedans and when hos- 
tilities were carried on in Mesopotamia, 
they felt that the war was on their 
brethren of the faith, and was at the 
very doors of India. Then when Turkey 
surrendered, it was seen that the former 
Ottoman empire lay in ruins and that it 
was in the possession of non-Moslems. 


Jerusalem had fallen, so had Baghdad, so 
had Mecca; and although the last named 
city was in the possession of a Mussal- 
man king, the sheriff of Mecca, still, it 
was considered that the real rule was 
elsewhere and that the king was the 
puppet of a Christian power. Mussal- 
man India had much to say regarding 
the peace terms to be offered to Turkey; 
and great was the agitation and very 
prolonged over the terms finally offered. 
When Kemal Pasha’s army was victori- 
ous against the western armies in Asia 
Minor (the Greeks), great was the re- 
joicing and high the hopes that Islam 


A New Gift-Book for Children 


Delightful, Entertaining and Instructive Stories About Animals, Birds and 
Insects for Children, Mothers and Teachers 


By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


This charming new book contains three hundred stories, all 


TRUE, and beautifully told. 


It is divided into sixteen parts, 


each part having a descriptive introduction. 
It tells about sixty different kinds of animals, birds, 


and insects. 


Some of the stories tell of thrilling adventures; 
others are humorous and will amuse both old 


and young. 


Many of the stories teach useful lessons, such as 
kindness, industry, wise provision for the future, 
mother love, filial affection, and undying attach- 


ment. 


Some illustrate the homing instinct in animals and 


birds. 


Fifty-three noted persons are mentioned in the book. 
It contains sixteen original full-page illustrations by 
Leon Yarnall and twenty-two special feature 


pages. 


Kindness to animals is especially emphasized. 
The author was forty-two years gathering the ma- 
terial for this book, and nine years preparing 


the manuscript. 


12 mo., 462 pages 
Beautiful cloth binding in colors, $1.75 net 


16 full-page Illustrations 


Jacket in colors 


Send for the Holiday Catalog listing Gift Books and supplies 
for the Holiday season 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order from our nearest house. 
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was now about to come to its own, 
these hopes were dashed to pieces | 
cruelly and suddenly when that \ 
Kemal deposed the sultan and exp, 
him from Constantinople, allowing. 
to become a refugee in Switzerland) 
efforts to persuade Kemal Pasha ty 
verse his decision and to recall an 
instate the sultan have failed, ani 
on whom Indian Muslims looked a) 
deliverer of Islam has showed hit 
to be as a broken reed. For }| 
months now the situation has been 4 
ing steadily worse, for as yet there 
common agreement among Mo} 
medans of the various countries y 
they reside concerning the selectic 
a supreme calif. Now one, now; 
other ruler sets himself up as he 
Islam, but there is no universal acej 
ing of the man, nor any hearty ralj 
to his standard. Thus there are st! 
all round about, and in some res} 
Islam was never more beset with | 
culties. It is a time of deep sor 
anxiety and heart-searching for 1) 
His exalted highness, the Nizar 
Hyderabad, out of sympathy fou! 
exiled sultan of Turkey has made }t 
grant of 6000 pounds a year fort 
port. Efforts are now being mad} 
the assembling of a. pan-islamic ccf 
ence, in which representatives fro; 
Mohammedan countries will asset 
for the choosing of a new calif and) 
sibly for devising some plan for tl! 
trieving of the fortunes of the Maa 
medan world. 

The eyes of Asia are upon thi 
tions of the West in more critical fait 
than in years gone by. The twor 
questions which Asia wants solve; 
the color question and internationis 
Race feeling runs high here, and re 
ment against the West is strong. 5 
cially does India feel it that it! 
tionals are not wanted in South /1 
or Canada, or Australia, or in It 
Colony—all within the British e1) 


A Hospital with an Atms 


phere 

By F. T. E 

High above the traffic of one (|| 
busiest centers of Greater Bosto! 
convenient to its activities, stant | 
New England Baptist Hospital. 
thirty years this hospital, in an old @ 
structure with limited equipmen ! 
been giving remarkable service; | 
in the $700,000 Samuel N. Browil 
morial building, on the same des 
site with increased capacity for thee 
kind of service, you find an instil 
that any denomination should be 
of. The hospital as well as the 
H. Haskell Home for Nurses, | 
built on Parker Hill, one of the 
elevations of the city of Bosto 
looking Brookline and the 
Parkway and in view of the P 
Blue Hills. 
What you will see when 
climbed above the noise and” 
of the town is a massive brick ? 
of three units, three stories MIg™ 
you will feel from the moment) 
ter the tasteful reception hall unt J 
have finished your inspection of | 
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floor by floor—will be an at- 
‘e of helpfulness and cheer which 
ge institution is as rare as it is 
Eepital is well constructed and 
quipped. The operating rooms, 
Ray department and the meta- 
aboratories are the special pride 
vaff—the best of their kind. Up- 
liet kitchens and drying closets, 
g and utility rooms, demonstrate 
iency of the plant; well-planned 
rooms, comfortable wards, sunny 
rooms opening out on porches, 
sht-curtained dining rooms for 
contribute to the atmosphere 
nakes the hospital something 
an a well-run institution. 

ormal capacity is now 104 beds. 
and has been secured and pro- 
qade for future expansion. A 
re feature of the old hospital 
sunny rooms with southern ex- 
and wealth of outdoor balconies. 
‘ure has been retained in the new 
i; All ground-floor rooms have 
yorches, and balconies are to be 
ter to the upper rooms so that 
nts needing outdoor treatment 
re it. 

2, 1051 patients were cared for; 
in the period of transition from 
o the new hospital, the number 
989. During both years free 
ith a cash value of about $10,000 
mn. %In September, 1924, alone 
rice amounted to $1000. The 
Tospital serves the sick, regard- 
ace or creed, although Baptist 
re given preference and Baptist 
ties and ministers are treated 
charge to the full limit of the 
lable. It also serves the needy 
they can pay or not. This serv- 
idered to all by the nurses and 


staff with the ideal of making every pa- 
tient more than a case. The result is 
that a home-like atmosphere is created, 
which to some minds would be the dis- 
tinctive feature of this hospital. It is 
the common testimony of patients from 
all walks of life, that here they have 
felt a personal interest taken in them 
and many have confessed that the Chris- 
tian spirit of the place has helped them 
endure the bodily ills which brought 
them to the hospital. 

The pastor of one of Boston’s Bap- 
tist churches bears witness to the help- 
ful service of the Baptist Hospital. On 
a cold winter’s night, at midnight, he 
discovered that his little daughter must 
be operated on at once. It was too late 
to be admitted to the larger hospitals 
except as an accident case. The father 
was distracted. When the superin- 
tendent of our Baptist Hospital (who 
had retired) was appealed to, she said 
“Bring the patient along at once.” The 
operation was performed shortly and 
the surgeon’s report was that had they 
waited until morning it would have been 
too late. 

In 1893 when the first school for 
nurses in this hospital was established, 
an unusually earnest and consecrated 
group of women began their training. 
Their spirit, it seems, has come down 
through the years, for the Baptist Hospi- 
tal nurses have not forgotten their lead- 
ership. The record of the graduates is 
an admirable one; thirty-eight answered 
the call in the World War; several are 
doing refugee work in Greece, and many 
are serving in medical missions in India, 
Africa and China. 

The future of this important branch 
of the hospital’s work has been guaran- 
teed by the splendid gift of Col. Edward 
H. Haskell—the culminating contribu- 


THE HASKELL HOME FOR NURSES 
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You Need this Bible 


No matter how many Bibles you have—you 
need the New Indexed Bible. It combines the 
features of a Bible Encyclo- 
pedia, Bible Dictionary and 
Index allin one handy volume. 
A perfect mine of Biblical 
wealth. Rev. B. I. Whitman, 
of Seattle says: *‘The Index- 
ed Bible is a Digest of my 
$4,500.00 library.” Truly 
this is the most valuable work 
in recent years. For Ministers, 
Teachers, Students, parents, chil- 
dren it makes Bible study a pleas- 
ure. No other work puts informa- 
tion in so convenient a form. 


What Prominent 


Users Say: 
Hon. W. J. Bryan—‘“‘I shall 
find great use for it in my Sunday 
School work.’’ 
Gov. Wm. D. Brandon, of 
Ala.—‘“‘I have found it valuable 
and complete. I use it constantly.’” 
Richard Mays, Pres, Texas 
Bar Ass’n.—‘‘It is an easy mat- 
ter to immediately locate any 
particular subject with all corre- 
lated matters. The best I’ve seen’’ 
Dr. G. W.Sawyer—‘‘The best 
Bible for the family I have ever 
seen.The arrangementissosimple 
a child can understand it, so con- 
densed the busy man ean get 
much in a little time.’’ 
Surely a remarkable work to justify such praise! Its 
completeness surprises everyone. You will be pleased 
with its simplicity. The most complete work ever 
published and all in one handy volume, You will enjoy 
using this Bible. An ideal lifetime gift. Write to- 
day for full information: 


) Representatives Wanted Everywhere 


Buxton -Westerman Co. 
36 S. State Street, Dept. A-6 , Chicago, Ill. 
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THE GREAT 
PYRAMID 


God’s Witness in the Land of 
Egypt (Isa. 19:19, 20) 


Now 
Blazing with Prophetic 
Light 
And 
Supporting the Time 


Evidence Found in 
the 12th of Daniel 


The last lap in the Grand Gallery 
measurements discovered to be in 
sacred cubits. 


A 10 cent pamphlet with this title 
can be obtained from W. R. Young, 
4481 Mission Drive, San Diego, Calif. 
($1.00 per doz.) 


Also a 35 cent pamphlet on the 
chronology of Dan. 12, “How Long 
to the End?” from the same address, 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings. Size 514x8. 
Postpaid. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 
more, They should be in every 
home. Send 50 cents for 25 art 
subjects or 25 Life of Christ. 
Beautiful 64-page Catalogue 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass 
Box 98 


A RIE aah SOE SA OTE SNEED Ni 


The Original Modern Language Version 


The Twentieth CenturyNew Testament 


has no equal. Ask for it at any Bookseller’s. $1.25 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Future Life—Fact 


and Fancies 
By F. B. STOCKDALE 
“Tt is a clear, illuminating volume 
which is within the reach of all, and 
should be read by those who are seek- 
ing guidance upon a vital matter.’’ 


—The Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
oo sins clog clos stesso sosos nisin chescinaciesoatea ss act a tala tata tata te tate 
NEW POCKET EDITION.--For Study Classes, Ete. 


The Christ We Forget 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 
A Popular Edition in handy furm for all sorts of study 
and reading. POUKET STYLE, $1.50 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
gurance and not properly safeguarded against fire 


Baptist Department 
Matual Insurance Corporatios 
furnishes protection AT COS? 
) ] FIRE, LIGHTNING 

( 


and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
) ments; profits to policy- 
, holders; legal reserve for 
é protection of policyhold- 
WN y' ers same as stock com- 
ri panies 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
: Members also insured. ¢ 

4 5 i No agenis. Deal direct 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Menager, 1509 Imsurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


tion after more than a score of years of 
service as president—of the Haskell 
Home for Nurses, built and furnished 
at a cost of over $150,000. Col. Haskell 
himself was able to dedicate this home 
complete and furnished—and to arrange 
for the financing of the new hospital be- 
fore his sudden call to higher service last 
January. He had seen the hospital grow 
from a small, embarrassed organization 
to an institution with a plant worth 
three-quarters of a million dollars—and 
an unexcelled standing and record of 
service. 

The generous bequest of Mrs. Samuel 
N. Brown carried out the hope of her 
husband and made possible the latest 
expansion of the hospital. With rare 
courage and faith the trustees have 
added to this gift and built the new 
hospital. Temporary loans have been 
arranged. A bond issue has been made 
possible and is commended to those who 
seek a safe investment. 

The work of the hospital has greatly 
increased since the new buildings have 
been in operation, and the inconie is 
steadily increasing under the able ad- 
ministration of the present superin- 
tendent. The hospital owes a great debt 
to the able leadership of Emma A. 
Anderson, superintendent for twenty- 
five years and recently retired, for she 


established and maintained its high 
standards of service. 
Baptists founded this hospital. Bap- 


tists still carry on there. Baptists every- 
where may be justly proud of its fine 
spirit of service, which after all is the 
real Baptist spirit. 

Visitors are always welcome and any 
of the readers of THE Baptist coming 
to Boston will find a cordial welcome 
here. 


The Honorable Edward S. 
Clinch 


So tender a tribute to the man and 
Christian, Edward S. Clinch, has come 
to us from his long-time pastor, asso- 
ciate and friend, Dr. W. C. Bitting, cor- 
responding secretary of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, that we print Doc- 
tor Bitting’s letter just as he wrote it, 


time of the end’? 


dence for this, to 


4481 Mission Drive 


How Long to the End? 


Dan. 12:6 
Does the Chronological Prophecy in Daniel 12 point to 
the very year of our Lord’s Return? 


When the difference in the lengths of the four periods in this 
chapter (which were given as an answer to the above question) 
is regarded as occurring at their beginnings, instead of at their 
endings, they are found to have a common end, because they 
culminate in a single year, the present one. 

Is not this the answer requested and the opening of God’s long- 
closed time-lock, the unsealing promised to “the wise” in “the 


Send for a pamphlet with above title, which gives detailed evi- 


W. R. YOUNG 
Price 35 cents or 3 for $1.00 


(No Stamps) 


San Diego, Calif. 


THE BAPDy 


under date of Nov. 24, out of 4 
heart: 


“Just a few minutes ago I receiy 
telegram from Mr. Edward S. C) 
Jr., 46 Barker Avenue, White P| 
N. Y., announcing the sudden deat} 
morning of his father, Hon. Edwa| 
Clinch, at the home of his son. [) 
known Judge Clinch forty-one ye 
was his pastor for twenty-two yes, 
New York City. I have been his| 
mate friend ever since I have | 
him, He was one of the purest n; 
ever knew. His heart belonged to | 
Christ. I have never known of a} 
more thoroughly under the dom 
of his conscience than was this de} 
Christian and able lawyer. In the| 
minute things he was utterly conj 
tious. Even in making notes fo| 
briefs and in the consideration of; 
ters involved, his clear head and 5\ 
intellect were thoroughly subserviet 
the demands of his conscience. He, 
ized that Christ had redeemed hir: 
that every faculty he had belong] 
his Master. It would be impossil: 
exaggerate the services that he gz 
the Baptists of New York City andj 
and to our entire denomination.) 
was the counsel for the New Yorl 
Baptist Mission Society, for the A 
can Baptist Home Mission Society) 
was the consulting counsel for the f 
ican Baptist Publication Society. k 
was no organization of our denci 
tion that did not consult him andi 
his services. He was from its ve 
ginning the chairman of the laws 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Cur 
tion and was the president of thie 
vention for one year. For many( 
he gave his great legal ability | 
denomination and rendered si 
which, if measured in terms of 1) 
would have cost us many thousal: 
dollars. All this he did withoy 
cost to the denomination of a fi 
stamp or sheet of paper or enl 
For many years and until receny 
would insist on paying his ow 
penses to the meetings of the exil 
committee of the convention. H« 
sented to have his railroad far 
only when I insisted that it was mi 
for him to take his time from hig 
law practice and give us the beri 
his work and do so at his ow)! 
sonal financial cost. | 

“During the whole of my pa? 
in New York for twenty-two yes; 
was president of the board of truse 
the Mount Morris Baptist churc) 
was always at prayer meeting,™ 
missing. I remember his earnes?! 
ers, his clean-cut, tender talks, ed 
whole-hearted interest in the chur 
was the chairman of the buildinje 


of the present edifice of that chur 
abilities were sought by those in® 
of public movements. Although> 
tor Thomas Platt of New York 
that Judge Clinch differed from ™ 
insisted that Judge Clinch, am OP» 
disguised opponent of the policies? 
senator, should be a member of © 
publican city committee in News 
The senator declared that Judge ™ 
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r and standing were so high that 
could give more respectability to 
sblican city committee than the 
ship of Judge Clinch. I per- 
know of times when the judge 
xd to preside over political con- 
in the northern part of New 
ty and definitely refused to do 
ise these conventions were to 
the night of the prayer meeting 
Mount Morris. church. So 
were the politicians to have 
‘inch preside that they either 
d the meeting of their conven- 
in evening which did not con- 
1 OUr prayer meeting, or else 
ed the meeting to order and ad- 
to some future date when the 
ald be present to preside. 


as a chivalrous, knightly lover 
ife with whom he lived in the 
of marital bonds for half a 
Her health for many years had 
ty poor, but her sufferings, 
acute or prolonged, would al- 
ke from the heart of the judge 


r NEW 
t’s FALL 
if BOOKS 


This is another 


ILLYANNA Year! 
ALYANNA OF THE 
ANGE BLOSSOMS 


Third Glad Book—Fifth Printing 
By Harriet Lummis Smith 
ng the story of POLLYANNA and 
NA GROWS UP. You'll welcome 
‘anew as Jimmy’s bride. According 
w York Times, ‘‘a better and more 
book than its predecessors.’’ 
Illustrated, $2.00 


HE MAN FROM 
SMILING PASS 


Harlow Robinson, Author of SMILES 
and SMILING PASS 

!with appealing romance and _ the 
ful life of the Cumberlands. ‘‘It has 
omance, adventure, excitement in it— 
assages perfectly delightful.’’—Mon- 
ide Price, $2.00 
‘w volume of THE SPELL 
JES for Travel Lovers 


THE SPELL OF 
ERIA and TUNISIA 


By Francis Miltoun 
of Mosques and Minarets in a rare 
1 of fascinating information and un- 
trations. Superbly illustrated with 
full color and 67 other illustrations 
. Price, boxed, $3.75 


‘PAGE & COMPANY 


rs BOSTON 
Your Growing Boy or Girl needs 


HER the truth about self found in 


a MABEL A. MCKEE’S booklet, 


/HEART OF A ROSE”’ which 
ed direct to them for 50 cents postpaid 
em how to teli it—naturally. helpfully. truly 


Ip 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ee ee 


JRCH FURNITURE 
|% Pulpits, 


a more intense service and affection. He 
was an ideal father. The heritage of his 
great name, wonderful public service 
and complete consecration to the cause 
of Christ is a legacy which his two sons 
and daughter, the wife of Rev. Henry 
D. Coe, pastor in Owego, N. Y., will 
always cherish as their most precious 
possession. 

“No pastor on earth ever had a more 
loyal friend and more faithful helper. 
His heart was big enough and deep 
enough to love devotedly even when he 
did not always thoroughly agree with his 
pastor. Beyond all words I am grate- 
ful for this noble life that went very far 
to make my ministry in New York all 
that it was. He and Mr. William Hills, 
who gave the chapel car Glad Tidings 
to the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety were two great men who worked 
together. With Judge Clinch’s great 
brains and Mr. Hills’ great heart and 
consecrated purse, it would have been 


possible to have established a good 
church in the middle of the Sahara 
desert.” 


District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Columbia Association of Baptist 
churches was held with the Grace church 
of Washington, Nov. 17-20. Pastor F. 
W. Johnson and his people gave hearty 
welcome to our Baptist hosts, and the 
association was comfortably housed in 
the beautiful auditorium. The attend- 
ance all through the sessions was un- 
usually large and a_ splendid spirit 
characterized all the deliberations. The 
Columbia Association comprises all the 
white Baptist churches in the District 
of Columbia and several adjacent towns 
in Maryland. Our work is related to 
both the Northern and Southern con- 
ventions, all our benevolences being di- 
vided equally between the two. By rea- 
son of our unique location, our Baptist 
organization functions as both an as- 
sociation and a state convention. This 
at the same time is indicative of high 
privilege and great obligation. 

The annual sermon was preached by 
Rev. William E. LaRue, pastor of the 
Takoma Park church. Special de- 
votional services were conducted by Rev. 
W. S. Abernethy, Rey. J. J. Muir, and 
Rev. C. B. Austin. These services were 
quite in keeping with their name. The 
work of the executive board was pre- 
sented by Dr. William Allen Wilbur, 
chairman, and reports were also made 
by the officers of the home for aged 
women and the home for children. Re- 
ports from the churches indicated an 
exceptionally prosperous year. The as- 
sociation treasurer’s report also indicated 
generous giving and hopeful conditions 
The report of Rev. Henry W. O. Mill- 


ington, executive secretary, revealed 
healthful conditions in our mission 
churches. Two new churches have been 


fully organized; while several other new 
church projects are under way. Among 
the out-of-town speakers were: Rev. E. 
C. Dargan, of Nashville, Tenn.; Miss 
Meme Brockway, of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
H. E. Goodman, president of the 
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On 
Christmas 
Morning— 


give your family, your friends, 
and your Sunday-school 
class copies of 


The New 


Testament 


An American Translation 
By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


{| This famous new translation 
is one that is daily being read 
with understanding and pleasure 
by more and more people. They 
are finding in it an intelligible and 
inspiring message. 


| There are seven editions now 
available in different styles and 
bindings and at prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $5.00. Your book- 
dealer has them all on display, 
or we will mail them for you, 
specially wrapped and _ labeled 
not to be opened till Christmas, 
at an additional cost for postage 
of 10 cents per volume. 
POPULAR EDITION 
Pocket size, cloth binding, thin 


paper, marginal verse numbers 
for comparison, $1.50. 


POCKET EDITION 
Genuine India paper, marginal 
verse numbers, cloth, $2.50; 
leather, $3.50; morocco, $4.50. 
(Leather and morocco, boxed.) 


REGULAR EDITION 
Made like a modern novel, 
cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, $5.00. (Leather and 
morocco, boxed.) 


Use the blank below to order, 
sending it to your local book- 
seller. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO PRESS 
5752 ELLIS AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Le 


Please send the Goodspeed New Testament 
inetie following bindine ss os se ssc ses cc ecees 
Name. . 


6’ 0)8 675 S10 ©: SUE O ele © ee able © 6100 6 6'6 66 0s 6 cle e 


Charge to my account $.......... inclosed. 


Wrap as a Christmas package. 


The Baptist 


Vol. V No. 45 
Chicago, Ill., December 6, 1924. 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year, 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of churen 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents, In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 52 cents, 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THE BAPTIST Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 
Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents, 
full page, $125. No time or space ‘discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 


tional; cash to accompany order. 
Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
Baptist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Want Ads 


MMS. neatly typed. Rates reasonable. 
E. R. Ambler, 306 Main Street, Penn Yan, 
Nive. 

a 

Back to the Bible Revival Campaigns— 
Something new. Rallies Christians. Saves 
the lost. Conducted by a Baptist. For 
dates and details write Evangelist ifs oA 
Pease, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Scotch Evangelist Singer, John 
Imrie, booking engagements for the new 
vear. Tenth Season. Pastors write today. 
Mrs. Imrie, Pianist. Address Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 


The 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Evangelist William E. Brierley, formerly 
pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, is now booking appointments 
for single church meetings and union cam- 
paigns for the Fall and Winter. Safe and 
sane methods! Years of experience! 
Highly recommended! For references, open 
dates and terms address 3938 North Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has mod- 
ern, quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
with cafe adjacent, and garage on premises. 
Near the White House. Telephone Frank- 


lin 1142. For folder, free map and guide 
to Washington, address 1912 Gee St. 
Northwest. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Rine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treastrer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y¥, 


AND PERSONAL 


NERVE POWER 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 
A book of simplified common-sense on the ‘‘great 
American compiaint.’’ Introduction by Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King. GET 4 COPY TO-DAY. $2.00 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Women’s Foreign Society; Miss Juliette 
Mather, representative of the Women’s 
Missionary Union of the Southern Con- 
vention; Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, 
representing the Atlantic District of the 
Women’s Missionary society; Rev. J. 
H. Franklin, and Rev. B. D. Gray. We 
were also favored with addresses by 
Rev. George W. McDaniel, president of 
the Southern Convention, and Rev. Mark 
F. Sanborn, president of the B. Y. P. U. 
of A. These friends brought stirring 
messages, developing new faith and am- 
bition. 

The officers of the association for the 
ensuing year are: Mr. Gratz E. Dunkum, 
moderator; Rev. James W. Many, vice- 
moderator; Mr. S. G. Nottingham, clerk; 
Mr. E. B. Shaver, assistant clerk; Mr. 
James C. Hering, treasurer. 

On two occasions — Sunday-school 
night and young people’s night—the at- 
tendance was so great that an overflow 
meeting was held. Our Sunday-school 
interests are being developed with un- 
usual wisdom and ambition, and our 
Young People’s Federation is the most 
lively and promising feature of our Bap- 
tist work at the present time. Baptists 
of the District of Columbia are facing 
forward and moving on with a strong 
and steady tread. 


The Baptist Old People’s 
Home 


Another milestone marks the history 
of the Baptist Old People’s Home at 
Maywood, Ill., in the seventeenth an- 


nual gathering on Nov. 11. After a 
wholesome dinner, the company, con- 
sisting of directors, pastors, delegates 


and visitors adjourned to the assembly 
room of Aiken Memorial building. In 
spite of the inclement weather and other 


denominational gatherings, the main 
room was comfortably filled. 
Pres. George A. Chritton, of Oak 


Park, made the visitors feel at home 
and with warm felicitations presented 
various speakers, who outlined some of 
the outstanding activities and accom- 
plishments of the year. The report of 
the treasurer, Mr. L. A. Turner, read by 
the secretary of the board, Hon. J. E. 
Dittus, of Maywood, revealed the in- 
stitution was without indebtedness, with 
a modest endowment fund of $86,000, 
the beginning of a building fund of $40,- 
000, which with current funds, and a con- 
servative estimate of the value of the 
grounds and buildings, showed total as- 
sets of about $236,000. 


Miss Caroline Patterson, the inde- 
fatigable president of the woman’s board 
of management, touched upon the many 
activities of the women in the churches, 
and their resourcefulness in meeting the 
many pressing and immediate necessities 
of the home and members. A profound 
impression was made by the fact that 
seventy-nine different cases had been 
considered by the application committee 
who felt warranted in adding only about 
twelve more to the waiting list. 

Mrs. L. Hyatt, superintendent of the 
home, spoke of the tender relationship 
existing between the members and the 
management, and of things that arise 
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only out of intimate experiences j1 
work. One of the pleasing featur. 
the evening was the presence of at 
from the churches.. The pastor, Re 
H. Kehrl, and the delegation | 
Downers Grove, surprised the gath’ 
with an offering of a check for $15( 
with a generous supply of provision 
the home. 
Rev. L. T. Foreman, the exec: 
secretary, spoke earnestly of the | 
gratitude of directors and workers | 
who had contributed so willingly t) 
support of the home, and of the | 
need of putting the interests of th 
stitution upon a more adequate fini 
basis through church budgets and I 
individual contributions. He ¢’ 
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ittention to the new goals re- 
both for the building and for the 
rent fund, if the home is to ful- 
eeds of these times. His appeal 
h a most cordial response and 
promptly and carefully con- 
in the next meeting of the di- 


New Goals 

e last regular meeting of the 
f directors of the Baptist Old 
Home, of Maywood, IIl., held 
_ it was voted to adopt a goal 
)00 additional for the furthering 
rerk of the institution. It is the 
i to apply $100,000 of this 
for the enlargement of its main 
so there will be room for more 
s, and $150,000 for the endow- 
Every room is filled and there 
ing list of about thirty. A build- 
mittee has been appointed, con- 
4 Mr. Albert Barge, chairman, 
mas McCall, Miss Caroline Pat- 
Mr. A. E. Wells and Mr. J. E. 
The former plans will be thor- 
‘evised and enlarged, making it 
to accommodate more people 
viously arranged for. 

ynal funds should be forth-com- 
iptly as there should be no un- 
y delay in beginning operations. 
‘ers and management are them- 
iderwriting $25,000 of the goal, 
; hoped that many will follow 
dership in taking care of this 
serving philanthropy. Officers 
tors have been reelected for 
term. Dr. J. A. Earl, editor of 
Tist has been reelected a di- 
the institution. In considering 
goal for the institution it is 
at churches and individuals will 
look their regular contributions 
nt expenses but will send such 
. A. Turner, treasurer, 226 W. 
it., Chicago. 


Personal 

WWANGELIST GoopWIN has conducted 
meeting with pastor C. L. Kings- 
‘olfax, Kans. 

@N Snare of the First church, 
‘Calif., prints in his church bulle- 
t of homes in which he will make 
alls during the ensuing week. He 
believes that coming events should 
ated. 

0, Iowa, has just had a stirring 


revival led by pastor I. N. Howell and as- 
sisted by the convention evangelist, P. C, 
Larson. The church reported a member- 
ship of forty-seven and the conversions re- 
ported were thirty-nine of which twenty- 
eight were accepted for baptism. 

Rev. B. F. Burter is leading the church 
at Bradford, IIl., in a constructive manner. 
A B. Y. P. U. with forty-four members has 
been organized this autumn: a chorus choir 
of twenty-five developed; $650 raised in a 
recent effort toward a new organ: and a 
new stereopticon secured. The pastor will 
use sets of pictures on our missionary work 
once each month. 

Rey. E. N. Harrts, our missionary to the 
Karens ‘of Burma, has returned, with his 
family, from his field at Toungoo for a 
short furlough. He may be addressed un- 
til March at Apartment C, 5 S. Portland 
Ave., Ventnor, N. J. Mr. Harris is the 
author of “A Star in the East,” an account 
of our missions to the Karens. 

Rev. H. E. Dow, of Haynesville, Mo., is 
rejoicing over the results of meetings in 
which he was assisted by pastor-evangelist 
Roy Trafton, and then by pastors Chase, 
Hartley, Clark and Kelley. Twenty-one 
have been baptized, eighteen into the 
Haynesville church, three into the Orient 
church. 

Rev. Henry G. Weston Smirtu, pastor 
of Mount Morris church, New York, re- 
signed on Nov. 16. He will close his work 
there the last Sunday of December. 

SEVENTY DIFFERENT persons attended the 
prayer meetings of the First Baptist church, 
Superior, Wis., during October. The pas- 
tor is Rev. Geo. C. Alborn. 

Dr. A. H. Harniey of the Michigan 
Avenue church of Saginaw, Mich., is 
broadcasting his evening service through 
station WBAM which has a range of 2,000 
miles. 


Mrs. C. C. WItLrAMS, wife of the pastor 
at Fairmont, N. D., died suddenly Nov. 11. 


Mr. Williams was in Grand Forks attend- 


ing the pastors’ institute when the message 
was received. 


PAuL E. JoHNson of Foreston, Minn., be- 
came pastor of Ellendale, N. D., Nov. 1— 
Rev. W. A. Daniel closed his work at 
Minot, N. D., Nov. 1—Rev. A. Sterling 
Barner closed his work as pastor of the 
First church of Grand Forks, N. D., Nov. 
15. Mr. Barner has returned to New York 


(Continued on page 1087) 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


of Weymouth’s New Testament 


THE BEST MODERN TRANSLATION 


14 Beacon St. Circular on request 19S. La Salle St. 
Boston THE PILGRIM PRESS Chicago 


Des Moines University Campaign 


What Percentage From Each? 


week we mentioned the chief possible sources of contributions for Des 
3 University—members of the Baptist Churches in Iowa, the Alumni, 
ty of Des Moines and the Education Board, New York City, as soon as 


f command its cooperation. 


dgeting a fund for the support and endowment of Des Moines Uni- 
7, what percentage should be expected from each of these four divis- 

is question is receiving most careful consideration by the Executive 
ittee and merits equal consideration on the part of all those who are 
sted in broadening the scope and insuring the permanence of this in- 
m. The total fund should be $1,500,000 to produce the needed $75,000 


ar, 


tS MOINES UNIVERSITY 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 
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REVELLS BOOKS) 


e ry 
Christmas Gifts 
WINIFRED KIRKLAND 
Author of “The Easter People,” ete. 


Where the Star Still Shines 


A choicely-phrased and delightful ac- 
count of Yuletide celebration as it is 
observed in old Salem—a city found- 
ed on the story of a Child. 
Illustrated. 60c 
MARY BENNETT HARRISON 


By a Way They Knew Not 


An Idyll of the First Century the scenes of 
_. which are laid around the character of a lad 
in Bethlehem at the time of the Coming of 
the Christ-Child. Illustrated. $1.00 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D. D. 


Six Nights in the Garden of 
Gethsemane 


It was a rare and helpful idea of Dr. Con- 
well’s to afford his readers an opportunity 
to visualize, as he has done, the garden 
scenes of sacred memories. 600 


FRANCES BEATRICE TAYLOR 
The Song of Korthan 


A beautiful Christmas story—beautifully told 
and beautifully put out.—The Continent. 
Boards. 5c 


Fiction—Young Folks 
CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


The High Way 


A Challenging Story of the present Crisis in 
the Church. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., 
says: ‘The Message of the book is simply 
tremendous. I wish I could get hold of 
some millionaire who wants to make a real 
investment to pay for an edition of half a 
million ...’’ Fifth Edition. $2.00 


LOIS HAWKS SWINEHART 


Jane in the Orient 


“Everything in Japan and Korea intrigues 
Jane, vividly temperamental—save mission- 
ary work. But of course (else why the 
story) that does in the end.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. $1.25 


DILLON WALLACE 


The Testing of Jim Maclean 


A tale of the Wilds of Labrador. Together 
with the new faces, Mr. Wallace’s readers 
will meet some old ones in his latest story— 
Doctor Joe Davy and Andy Angus and In- 
dian Jake. Tllustrated. $1.75 


JOSEPHINE HOPE WESTERVELT 
Author of “The Lure of the Leopard Skin,” 
etc, 


The Quest of the Hidden Ivory 


Driving their Ford car into regions hitherto 
unreached by an automobile, the lads en- 
counter lions, hyenas, elephants and other 
denizens of the African jungle. 

Dlustrated. $1.75 


KITTY PARSONS 
Author of “Do You Know Them?” 


Stories of People Worth While 


The careers of statesmen, poets, reformers, 
scientists, novelists, explorers, artists, etc., 
here dealt with by Miss Parsons in the same 
bright, attractive way. $1.25 


INTRODUCTION BY 
GEORGENE FAULKNER 

Through Story-Land with the 
Children 


The second issue in the popular Chautauqua 
Series will receive a wide welcome. $1.25 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW. YORK, i58 Filth .. ze. CUA GI, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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Select Notes 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL.D. 


For fifty years this Sunday 
School Commentary on the 
International Lessons has been 
the constant help to millions of 
Sunday School teachers. It is 
complete in its treatment of the 
lesson text, full of maps and full- 
page illustrations, pen and ink 
drawings, chronological charts 
and a helpful index. 


Send for the first lesson 


of 1925 
Price $1.90 net $2.00 delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


131 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid. 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHDR. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance. 


E. L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


FOF OF OFOLOEOFOFOLOLOFOLOFOFOFOFOLOLOFOFOFOFOEOSOFOFOLO! 


FROM SLAVE TO 
CITIZEN 


By CHARLES M. MELDEN 


A frank discussion of the Negro 
problem in the United States, by the 
president of New Orleans University. 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
OFF OS OL OFOFOLOFOLOFOLOSOF OF OSOSOFASOLOFOLOFOFOFOLOFOLO} 


z DR. R. A. TORREY'S 
Gist of the Lesson 


ORIGINAL “GIST” FEATURES 


LESSON, 


BO eavoany » 


v >, 
m 2 ber) qe S.S. Lesson Text in Full; Full Ex-. 


maT “position ; Important Words and Phrases Empha- 
sized ; Condensation of Thought ; Chances in Revised 
Version Noted ; Accepted Dates and Places; Prayer 
Meeting Topics,etc. Flexible Binding, 35c postpaid 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicaga| 


CARRY IT ALWAYS WITH YOU} 


(Continued from page 1077) 


that through twice and handing it to 
all the other adults within range, she 
immediately wanted to know the rest 
of the family. The volumes are small, 
cloth-bound and sell for a dollar apiece. 
The stories are classic, told with sim- 
plicity and beauty. They are designed 
for ages four to six. They are all 
uniquely illustrated with pictures that 
capture the imagination of children. Six 
new volumes have been added to the 
library this fall. “The Peep Show Man,” 
by Padriac Colum; Christina Rossetti’s 
lovely poems for children, “Sing-Song;” 
“The Adventures of a Brownie,” by Di- 
nah Maris Mulock; “Goody-Two Shoes;” 
“The Memoirs of a Donkey,” a French 
classic by Countess de Segur, and “A 
Baby’s Life of Jesus Christ,” by Fran- 
ces Rolt. 


“Kak, the Copper Eskimo,” by Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson and Violet Irwin, 
reveals the Arctic country to other chil- 


dren through the eyes of twelve-year- 
old Kak (Macmillan, New York, $2.25). 


“The New Moon,” by Cornelia Meigs 
(Macmillan, New York, $2), is the story 


- of a boy who pioneers in the then un- 


settled wilderness of the shores of the 
Mississippi river. 


“The Goblin’s Glen,” written and illus- 
trated (in beautiful full-page color pic- 
tures), by Harold Gaze (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, $2 net), is a whimsical fairy 
book that will entrance children. 


“Honey-Sweet,”’ by Edna H. L. Tur- 
pin (Macmillan, New York, 75 cents), 
is an old favorite in a new dress. “Honey 
Sweet” is a little girl who escapes many 
dangers with her doll as a companion, 
and arrives finally in a real home. 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


There is a STYLE for EVERY PURPOSE 


THE MITE BIBLE i —THE SMALLEST BIBLE 
XFORD IN THE WORLD 


te) — 
S.S.SCHOLAR'S BIBLE «sg 


OXFORD. 
ILLUS. BIBLE 


OXFORD 


OXFORD 
TEXT BIBLE 


OXFORD 
BIBLE 


OXFORD 
FAMILY 


Over 1,000,000 Copies Sold Every Year 
At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
: AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West Thirty-second Street New York 


| 
THE BAPTY] 


Editor’s Notes on the Les 
for December 21 | 


THE CONVERSION OF ZACCHEL 


Lesson Text: Luke 19:1-10. Golden | 
Luke 19:10 “dl 


The lesson is a prime illustratic 
the golden text. It is gloriously | 
that Jesus came to seek and te) 
lost men but it is also gloriously) 
that he came to seek and to save tl 
that were lost. Zaccheus is a tyy| 
multitudes who have suffered a ;, 
loss. His business was bad. A 
who sold his services to Rome | 
farmer of taxes became at onc 
marked man. Evidently Zaccheus: 
made a fortune at the business, fc 
was rich. But all his money coul; 
buy him a seat in the synagogu 
purchase for his family the social r\ 
nition of society without which a f; 
cannot live. 

Lost 


He had lost his honor and poy 
his self-respect. The confession \ 
fell from his lips in the presence of } 
would indicate that he had don| 
share of extorting from his countrr 
more than they should have pail 
taxes. He had doubtless robbed: 
poor because after he met the Mast’ 
was willing to make amends by ¢' 
the half of his goods to the poo 
his relentless methods he had pile 
riches but the consequent loss o} 
things which money cannot buys 
enormous. His peace of mind had« 
and the flush of joy which he had ]} 
the money would bring was now ) 
ing but the blush of shame. Whe 
he went he was shunned as a i 
thing. He was called renegade, trt 
robber, and all the malice that a 
tense Oriental people could heap p 
him and his family was their due. 7 
a loss! The loss of his. health o 
wealth would have been nothing in} 
parison with the loss of his chart 
reputation and the love and respe 
his neighbors. And in addition | 
this was his sense of loss of the favt 
his God. He knew that a just God 
not sanction an unjust business. S$! 
tween the loss of his neighbors’ | 
will and the loss of God’s favor Zacit 
had lost everything worth having. 


Saved 


It is the outstanding distinctic 
Jesus that he seeks and saves the ¢ 
and spiritual losses which men suff 
account of their own sins and the! 
of society. When men seek the #2 
they find him doing for them allt 
the golden text promises. Since} 
losses of Zaccheus were mainly | . 
Jesus restored them by the socigs 
proach. He became the guest @ 
most hated man in town. Jesus} 
not restore what was lost in the » 
of Zaccheus by soft words and fi 
promises. He had to sacrifice hit 
good name in associating with” 
ostracized family he would save m 
seeks and saves that which 1s oe 
sharing the loss and putting at the! 
posal of bankrupt humanity his oe 
searchable riches. | 


ber 6, 1924 


The Saving Sense 


you go in for aviation?” asked 
essor of English as he met an 


professor, not for aviation. One 
for sea bathing, but for aviation 
one goes up, doesn’t he?” 


never repents of having eaten 
’_Thomas Jefferson. But one 
es regrets the lack of capacity. 


the object of becoming a citizen 
‘nited States, one, Jacob Provin- 
ad out a naturalization blank. 
f the questions he answered 


: Jacob Provinsky. 
Yes. 
sss: Rotten. 


ught you were preaching, Uncle 
aid the Colonel, to whom the 
1egro had applied for a job. 

th, Ah wuz,” replied Uncle; “but 
Ah aint smaht enough to ex- 
2 Scriptures. Ah almost stahved 
ryin’ to explain de true meanin’ 
ine what says ‘De Gospel am 
lem fool niggahs thought dat it 
at Ah wuznt to git no salary.” 


Obituary 


|, M. Jeffers, born in Mechlenburg, 
‘k, July 27, 1858, passed away at 
3, 1638 Poplar St., Denver, Colo., 
1924. He was united in marriage, 
to Miss Katherine Wolfe, 

One son, David Hoyt, Des 
was born to them. Mrs. 
yassed away January, 1903. On 

1908, Mr. Jeffers was married 
_Katherine Closz, Webster City, 
‘o them were born one daughter, 
uouise, and one son, Gerald Dana. 
, three children and two brothers, 
rge Jeffers, Ovid, New York, and 
*bert Jeffers, Rochester, N. Y., sur- 


Iowa, 


ffers was prepared for college in 
school and Cook Academy, New 
s graduated from Colgate Univer- 
‘Theological Seminary. Took post- 
courses at Chicago University and 
| Theological Seminary. He had 
his life to foreign missions, but 
ble to pass the medical examina- 
turned his attention to the home 
first pastorate being at Sandusky, 
ere he was ordained. For more 
uarter of a century, he gave him- 
unswerving loyalty to the active 
serving churches in Ohio, Mich- 
nnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and 
The kingdom interests were al- 
} greatest interest; as a member 
ry Baptist church he was most 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
1 COURSES — Interesting -con- 

structive — Modern Bible study 
broadens vision. Deepens wisdom. 
Begin now. Descriptive literature 
free. ALL COURSES 50c 
The American Institute 

of Sacred Literature each 

The University of Chicago 

2 


Dept. 37: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


lern Religious 22:2: 
Sand Movements 


‘GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 
Joseph Fort Newton says: ‘*What we have 
n looking for, ., Dr, Atkins has gone deeper 

\iscovering the roote aud reasons for all this 
after a new religious technique.”’ 2.50 


CO., 158 Fifth Ave. N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


(Continued from page 1085) 
City—Rev. Charles H. Burrill closes his 
work as N. D. director of religious educa- 
tion Jan. 1. He has been compelled to re- 
move to California on account of the health 
of Mrs. Burrill. 

REv. JoHN C. SroppArp has resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Putnam, Conn., 
and will close his work there Jan. 26. 

Rev. W. A. Kinzir, formerly with the 
Boston branch of the Publication Society, 
is now in his new work as pastor of the 
First church, Plymouth, Mass. 

Rev. FrepertcK E. WotrF is now pastor 
of the First church of Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Rev. Ira H. Horattne closed a seven 
years’ pastorate at Homer, N. Y., on Dec. 
1, and immediately took up his work as 
pastor at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Dr. H. C. GLeiss was the speaker at the 
Buffalo Baptist Union on Dec. 2. Dr. 
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Gleiss is the superintendent of the Baptist 
work in Detroit. 

Rev. A. E. Rapp, pastor of the Summit 
Avenue church of Jersey City, N. J., has 
recently been confined to a local hospital 
where he is reported to be improving. 

Dr. FRANK L. ANDERSON, president of 
the International Baptist seminary, East 
Orange, N. J., filled the pulpit of the Bap- 
tist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y., morning and 
evening, Nov. 30. 

Rev. E. Leroy DakIN, pastor of the 
Baptist Temple of Brooklyn, N. Y., spent 
a week recently with the Baptist church at 
Charleston, W. V., in an effort to aid the 
church in a last lift for payment made for 
the great new Temple there. 

Dr. Bruce KINNEY, general superinten- 
dent of Baptist Indian missions recently 
held an evangelistic meeting with the Crow 
Indian church at Pryor, Mont. 


ABINGDON BOOKS 


MAKING A PERSONAL FAITH 
By BISHOP WILLIAM FRASER McDOWELL 


The problems which are disturbing 
minds that know something of modern 
thought are met and discussed frankly 


in these lectures. Net, $1, postpaid 


WISPS OF WILDFIRE ®y F. w. 


BOREHAM 

Here are twenty-one essays by this ex- 

pert analyst of the human heart, mind 

and soul, that penetrate to the charmed 
circle of individual understanding. 

Net, $1.75, postpaid 


FLASHES OF SILENCE 8y GEORGE 


CLARKE PECK 
This volume flashes ideas and has the 
silence of reserve, always suggesting 
more than it says. Net, $1.50, postpaid 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD: PROPHET- 


PREACHER 

By EDWARD S. NiNDE 

The writer makes the warm-hearted, 

imaginative young preacher live and 

glow. He emphasizes his love of chil- 

dren, his power as a prophet of right- 

eousness, his trumpeting evangelism 
which few could withstand. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.50, postpaid 


A BOOK OF SUNSETS 8y WItLiAM 


- STIDGER 
Dr. Stidger describes some of the sun- 
set scenes disclosed to his vision when 
journeying several years ago through 
China, Java, Borneo, Sumatra, the 
Philippines and other places in the Far 


East. Illustrated. Net, $1, postpaid 
By HARRY R. 
BLUE TIGER y, Reva 


A book of thrilling hunting adventures, 
covering a period of twenty years’ resi- 
dence in China. The author was a mem- 
ber of the American Scientific Expedi- 
tion under Roy Chapman Andrews and 
contributed over twenty thousand scien- 
tific specimens to American museums. 
Illustrated. Net, $2, postpaid 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


PITTSBURGH 


THE ETERNAL MASCULINE 


By BISHOP CHARLES EDWARD LOCKE 
Bishop Locke has not sought to give a 
concrete definition of ‘‘The Eternal 
Masculine,” but after his explorations 
in many fields of biography, he has 
come to the conclusion that it is a com- 
posite, or a jewel with many glistening 
facets. Net, $2, postpaid 


BEYOND THE MOON GATE 


By WELTHY HONSINGER 
Here is China itself—young China and 
old—China of the coolie and the scholar, 
the beggar and the official; it is the 
China hidden from the tourist; it is 
China behind the shelter of the gate 
closed to curious eyes, where Chinese 
ladies serve rare feasts and reveal their 
secrets to “Little Sister Han.” 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE ECONOMIC WASTE OF SIN 


By LAHMAN FORREST BOWER 
The waste of $10,000,000,000 annually 
removes this study from the sphere of 
moral reform only, and brings the prob- 
lem forcibly before the business man, 
the manufacturer, the worker and the 
farmer, disclosing the burdens they are 
forced to carry. Net, $1.75, postpaid 


THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION 


By LEWIS THURBER GUILD 

In these sermons gathered out of the 
harvest of a long and fruitful ministry 
many of the underlying doctrines and 
principles of Christian faith are put 
forward with confidence and emphasis. 
Net, $1.75, postpaid 


Jesus Christ and the Human Quest 


By EDWIN LEWIS 


Can the claims concerning the religious 
significance of Jesus Christ be substan- 
tiated for the modern man, and if so, 
how? The book deals frankly with this 


question. Net, $3, postpaid 


CINCINNATI 


DETROIT KANSAS CITY 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


f 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: medicine, law, 
engineering, journalism, business, agricul- 
ture, education, ministry. 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economics, physical education. 


For bulletins and other information write 


Pres. ERDMANN SMITH, A.M., LL.D. 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 


FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 

Able instructors take keen personal in- 


terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


COLORADO WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE 


Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Organ, 
Violin and Voice. For catalogue write to 


James Asa White, President 
Capitol Hill Station Denver, Colorado 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 


President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


the new Baptist College for Women, 
opened in 1921. Courses lead to B. A. 
and B. S. degrees. Special emphasis 
on training for Christian service. 


A. H. NORTON, President 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a@ new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


417 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months, 


Our Schools and Colleges 


The Ottawa University Ministerial As- 
sociation has organized for the current 
year. President, W. \L. Bledsoe, pastor 
of the Greenwood and Ruhama Baptist 
churches; vice-president, Edgar Cook, 
pastor of the Baptist churches of Waver- 
ly and Lindon; secretary - treasurer, 
Arthur Phelps. The other members are: 
Adrian Roberts, pastor of the Quieno 
and Bethel churches; C. N. Murphy, pas- 
tor of the ‘North Ottawa Baptist church; 
Charles Trent, student supply at the 
Tany Baptist church; Alva Cain, presi- 
dent of the University Y. M. C. A.; El- 
liott Shirk, Robert Schectelle, Wm. Scott 
and LeRoy Allen. 

At the University of Redlands, 1967 
individuals have registered since its 
founding fifteen years ago, by the South- 
ern California Convention. This young 
and rising institution now has an en- 
rolment of 436, which would be larger 
if accommodations were such as to per- 
mit the acceptance of more students. A 
strenuous endowment campaign is now 
taking place. 

“The Baptists of the state of Iowa 
have always wanted colleges. They de- 
cided a few years ago to combine their 
efforts in one college. They located that 
institution at Iowa” so reads a portion 
of the literature of the Des Moines Uni- 
versity campaign. The amount needed 
is $1,500,000. Details are given in THE 
Baptist of Nov. 29 and also in this issue. 

The appointment of Hon. James J. 
Davis, secretary of labor, as honorary 
chairman of Bucknell University’s cam- 
paign for $1,000,000 for increased en- 
dowment has been announced by Dr. 
Emory W. Hunt, president of Bucknell. 
Bucknell’s appeal is being directed to 
the Baptists of Pennsylvania and to the 
alumni of the college. While Bucknell 
is attended in large numbers by students 
representing every religious denomina- 
tion, it is especially affiliated with the 
Baptist church, having been chartered in 
1846 by Baptist men. 

Colgate University opened Sept. 25 for 
the 106th year under most auspicious 
circumstances. The freshman. class 
numbers 249 men and the total registra- 
tion of the university is 801—the larg- 
est in the history of the institution. Be- 
cause of limitations in housing accom- 
modations and class room facilities a 
strenuous effort was made by the admin- 
istration authorities to limit the entering 
class this year to 210 men, but pressure 
to admit men after this mark had been 
reached increased the enrolment of the 
freshman class to 249. The registration 
in the theological seminary is fifty-three’ 
as compared with forty-one a year ago. 

On Oct. 2 the Providence Chamber ‘of 
Commerce gave a dinner in honor of 
President Faunce’s completion of twen- 
ty-five years of service as president of 
Brown University, and at that time 
presented a portrait of Doctor Faunce 
to the university. 


| 
} 


DENISON UNIVERS! 


Founded 1831 Granville, 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., [| 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN AN) 
WOMEN 


For nearly a century Denison has 
building college opportunities for me| 
women. With a broad comprehensive (: 
ulum students are prepared for life. 
tivities. Professors have sympathetic 
tacts with students. Class and camp 
ganizations provide for one hundre| 
cent participation. Doane Academy } 
courses for preparatory and belated 
dents. The Conservatory of Music fe; 
complete musical training and fits for , 
ing. Expenses are reasonable and (| 
life democratic, 

For information address 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. ED} 
Granville, Ohio. | 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSIT 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LLD., t 
THE COLLEGE 

Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. §. 

ology, Home Hconomics, Education, Chi 

Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Bnginr 

after four years of work, 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, 0 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instrva 
History of Music, Public School Musick 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clay). 

Bucknell aims to develop men and wom | 
will apply Christian ideals in every depan 
of human endeavor. 


For catalogue and information, adds 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


LINFIELD COLLEGE. 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Norw 

Standard Courses and Degrees, 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Stenograpl 
Typewriting 

Second semester opens February 2, 1), 

For further information write to/| 


President, LEONARD W. RILIf, 
McMinnville, Oregon 


- 


Cook Acadml 


Fifty-first year. Prepares boys for colge 
business careers. Graduates are succes 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake regio ¥ 
splendid health record. All oe 


letics. Swimming pool. Christian influe) 
training. Music advantages. For catalog | 


The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, Nev! 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMI 


Tuition and room-rent free. mt 
available to qualified students. 
Seminary’s relation to the Univert 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the fol 


- 
= 
& 
i 
I. Regular Course for Pasto1@ 
I 
; 
P 


Preachers. | 
II. Course with emphasis 0 
ligious Education. 
III. Training for Advanced 2 


arship. 
Milton G. Evans, LL.D., Pres. Cheste! 


EXTENSION COURSE 


Seminary maintains a comma ee 


ment for men unable to attend a S¢ 
Cost, including books, $10 a year. 
on completion. Address: 


Eli S. Reinhold, A.M., Dir., Chester*® 


ra ~~ 


December 13, 1924 


WNIVERSE! Poca t! Oe nvention 


at THE BAPT 
: 


A CHAIN of CHRISTMAS JOY 


ROM Alaska to the Antilles extends a chain 
F of mission stations where the workers of 
the Home Mission Societies minister, in the 
name of the Prince of Peace, to many and varied | 
racial groups. At Christmas time they are cen-) 
ters of joy and good-will, bringing happiness to: 
all the people within their’ 
reach. This is a fellowship: 
in which all may have a 
part:—Alaskans, American. 
Indians, Negroes, Orien- 
tals, Mexicans, Central 
Americans, European’ 
Immigrants, and Amer- 
icans of older stock. 
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Comanche 


HE pictures show 
Sf Be Comanche fa- 

ther bringing his 
daughter to the mis- 
sion station so that 
“she may have a bet- 
ter chance than he 
had,” a little Nicara- 
guan girl of Central 
America, and two immi- 
grant children typical of 
those cared for by the Bap- 
tist nursery at Ellis Island. SHES teas 
If you wish a share in bring- 
ing happiness to these and 
thousands of other children, an 
opportunity will be given you at Christmas time. 
The churches within the territory of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention will make a special 
Christmas Gratitude Offering, to acknowledge 
his itt, and to carry the Gospel into all the 
world. 


Ellis Island 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Executive Secretary 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Charles L. White, Executive Secretary 
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. months 1006 have been hap- 
Rev. W. O. Valentine’s field of 
the Philippines, according to 
‘Thomas. Some of the students 
vangelistic institute have been 
‘Mr. Valentine in this revival 
tal Negros. 


wd Hall Forum Bulletin is a 
folder recently issued by the 
1 Forum and is designed to be 
inication between Ford. Hall 
euben L. Lurie, is the editor. 
stin reflects the spirit of the 
tand clearly indicates its grow- 


\House, Hammond, Ind., is a 
_place for large numbers of 
ys who spend their evenings 
ying games. Their favorite 
-with the crochinole board. 
but one board for thirty or 
's. Here is a chance for some 
tist folks to do a good service 
g the house a crochinole board 
Second-hand ones will be quite 
‘. 

vy community church for lepers 
ly United States leper colony, 
e, La., was recently dedicated. 
1e Only Protestant church for 
the United States. Contribu- 
ard the building fund were re- 
m virtually all Protestant de- 
ns throughout the United 
| from leper Christians in Siam 
» aS well as from members of 
congregation at the hospital 


mnual meeting of the Daily Va- 
le School Association of New 
the treasurer reported receipts 
and expenditures $2605. The 
dent, Miss Lucie M. Gardner, 
204 schools in New England 
‘summer, with two thousand 
' The movement has grown 
ad-in all the world there are 
and schools. Korea has one 
ichools, with eleven thousand 
_The Philippines have fifty 
Last summer Bulgaria had its 
vacation Bible schools, two 


derated church of Willington, 
win E. Sundt, pastor, conducts 
school with an average at- 
of 150 and a teacher training 
wenty men and women who 
y other week. This is a rural 
ering a large territory and 
te of the fact that the mem- 
from long distances the usual 
Ins within the church are car- 
ith growing power, including 
)Endeavor, Y. M. C. A, Boy 
| week-day religious education. 
|| mew parsonage has been de- 
da fine sedan car to be used 
work has been donated to the 


Edward C. Stauffer was ordained at 
Swea City, Iowa, Nov. 25: Moderator, 
Rev. E. A. Anderson; clerk, Rev. Ira D. 
Halvorsen; ordination sermon, Rey. A. 
W. Caul; ordaining prayer, Rev. A. G. 
Lang; other parts by Rev. W. B. Hux- 
ford, C. H. Eyman, and Frank H. Web- 
ster. 

President Ernest DeWitt Burton 
in announcing the proposed expansion 
of the University of Chicago for 1925, 
said: “What we seek is to build the best 
possible university for service in the re- 
gion and in the particular fields where 
its opportunities and responsibilities 
lie.” The amount proposed to be raised 
for next year is $17,500,000, the most 
pressing need being for instruction, re- 
search and administration, which will 
require an endowment of $6,500,000. 

The Northern Baptist Convention has 
on hand the following publications which 
they will be glad to give to ministers 
and libraries of institutions of learning 
upon the payment of postage for deliv- 
ery. All applications for copies of these 
books should be made to the American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1701 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. There are fifteen 
convention manuals and 150 handbooks. 
Part of these belong to the edition of 
1919-1920. and part to the edition of 
1920-1921. Both books are valuable not 
only for the history contained in them. 
but for records of convention life and 
work. There are 139 Annuals of 1921, 
the session at Des Moines, Iowa: eleven 
Annuals of 1922, the session at Indianap- 
olis; 358 Annuals of 1923, the session at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Prompt application 
for these books is necessary. The cost 
of delivery will be 25 cents, a postoffice 
money order for which should accom- 
pany the request. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
err | 


The Cutts Avenue Free Baptist church 


and the Main Street Baptist church, 
Saco, Me., have consolidated into the 
United Baptist church. 


Moving picture shows are now for- 
bidden on Sunday evening in South Am- 
boy, N. J. The ruling was passed as 
a result of the united efforts of the 
pastors of the evangelical churches. 

Tue Baptist was on the air Sunday 
night, Nov. 23. Rev. George W. Phil- 
lips, pastor of the Tenth Avenue church, 
Oakland, Calif., gave the Thanksgiving 
sermon by radio to fifteen Oakland 
churches yoked together by the Bell 
Telephone System working with KGO. 
The editor’s family, sitting in their own 
home in Oak Park, Ill., more than 2,000 
miles from Oakland, heard the entire 
service from the opening hymn to the 
closing benediction, and others are tell- 
ing us that they also heard the service 
and were delighted. It seemed passing 
strange to hear (at such a distance) 
Pastor Phillips refer to the editor of THE 
Baptist by name and then read a letter 
he had received from him. There is 
a charm in the living voice which radio 
now extends to the ends of the earth. 
This charm is well expressed by the 
pastor of Tenth Avenue church, Oakland, 
in every part of the service. We can 
bear personal testimony to the reality 
of the whole service heard though un- 
seen because when the pastor announced 
the offering we instinctively felt in the 
pocket for the customary coin. A man’s 
response to the collection is the test 
of his sense of reality. 

Six hundred guests sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner in the Immanuel 
building, Chicago, on Monday night, 
Nov. 24. This marked the formal open- 
ing of the Immanuel building as de- 
nominational headquarters for Chicago 
and the Middle West. The building was 
tastily decorated with the evidences of 
the bounteous harvesfs of the year. An 
orchestra dispensed sweet music from 
five in the afternoon to eight in the 
evening. Hundreds of visitors repre- 
senting all the churches of the Chicago 
association from as far out as Elgin and 
Waukegan, walked through the spacious 
halls and took in the new denominational 
offices on the different floors. After 
dinner short addresses were given by 
denominational leaders representing the 
organizations which have come together 
for the first time in the history of Chi- 
cago Baptists in their own _ building. 
Much credit is due Dr. Johnston Myers 
and his loyal helpers for the accom- 
plishments symbolized in the fellowship 
of the evening. Dr. Benjamin Otto, the 
aggressive executive secretary of the 
Chicago Baptist Executive Council, pre- 
sided. On all sides were heard words 
of felicitation over the happy consum- 
mation of long months of conference in 
bringing about what promises to be an 
epoch in the history of American Baptists. 
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Station WCOY 


THE BAPT 


Ss is station WCOY (We Count On You) broadcasting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third floor of 
the Immanuel Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“We shall introduce a few WCOY friends today and each will say a word. This is Rev. W. T. Elmore, pastor | 
of the First church, Lincoln, Nebr.: 
families which take THE BAPTIST, 


‘Denominational periodicals are fine assistant pastors. Almost invariably the 


Missions and the state bulletin, will be up to date and on the job.’ 


“We will next hear from pastor I. C. Overman, Shelbyville, Ind.: ‘I enjoy the paper very much and consider 


it equal to any religious periodical published. I especially like the touch it gives me with the work of the whole 


denomination.’ 


“We want a word from Pastor Benj. L. Eicher, Temperance, Mich.: ‘I did not think it could be done. But I | 


put the matter squarely up to my church and the result was that we have secured a list of subscribers equal to 
10 per cent of our membership for THE BAPTIST.’ 


“We are glad to present an old friend, Dr. Joe P. Jacobs, now state secretary of Wyoming, who has a word: — 
‘I consider THE BAPTIST the best Baptist paper in the world.’ 


“The circulation manager will ask a question of our 


had to cancel his subscription to t 
a receipt in full for what he owes an 


BAPTIST to every family in the church? 
any church that does this? Please advise 


ing itself already. We have just receive 


he paper. 


“The publisher will now say a few words: ‘How do you do, radio phans. 
d from a distant city and from an unknown person, a check for $10 to be | 
used by us to send THE BAPTIST to some one who needs it and would appreciate it. We happen to know 
of an old minister whose life has been a long sacrificial one and who is now laid aside through illness. He has | 
He is a little in arrears with his payments. Now we can send him | 
d set his credit ahead. Do you think this will make him glad? We think that 


constituency: ‘Dear radio phans: A church in California 
writes concerning the advisability of putting an amount in_ the local church budget sufficient to send THE 

What do you think about it? Could it be done? Do you know of 
THE BAPTIST, care WCOY. One of the largest churches in Chicago | 
sends Missions to every family in its fellowship and it is seriously considering putting in an item for 1925 sufficient | 
to send THE BAPTIST to them. Let us hear from you about this.’ 


The Christmas spirit is manifest- 


the fifty-two visits during 1925 will each carry its blessing to him. There are two things we wish to announce | 
today: (1) send THE BAPTIST to some one who needs it as a Christmas gift and do it NOW; or (2) send us | 


at any time any amount of money you may wish to devote to 


sons who cannot pay for it themselves. Thank you for your cooperation.’ 
“The office boy will now recite a little poem: 


‘You are writing a gospel, 
A chapter each day, 

By deeds that you do, 
By words that you say. 


Men read what you write, 
(Whether faithless or true: 

Say, what is the gospel 
According to you?’ 


“Signing off until Dec. 20. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


such use and we will send the paper to worthy per- | 


Dr. James Moffatt, Scotch theologian 
and Greek and Hebrew scholar, has re- 
cently published a translation of the Old 
Testament in modern English which is 
a companion to his New Testament in 
modern English published some years 
ago. In the new translation of the Old 
Testament the Garden of Eden is called 
a park, Noah’s ark is termed a _ barge 
and the city of David is name Davids- 
burg. It is his belief that the Bible 
should be translated afresh for each 
succeeding generation, because it can- 
not be understood unless it appears in 
the language of every-day life, just as 
it was read by the generation for whom 
it was originally written. 

The Americanization committee of the 
Philadelphia association recently held an 
interesting meeting which was largely 
attended by the representatives of the 
churches of Philadelphia. The meeting 
was under the direction of Mrs. I. H. 
O’Harra, chairman, and was held in the 
Fourth church. Addresses were given 
by prominent Philadelphia Baptists. Tea 
was served by the ladies of the church 
and the new quarters. for the mission 
were inspected, from the kindergarten to 
the secretary’s pleasant office. This 
committee is doing yeomen service in 
making new Americans out of the many 
immigrants who stop in Philadelphia. 


On the young people’s page will be 
found a new departure in the form of 
hints on the preparation of the topic 


for the weekly meetings of the young 


people in all local churches. The aim 
of these hints is to aid the program 
committees and leaders of young people’s 
meetings to use their own creative im- 
agination and to act upon their own 
initiative in preparing the form and sub- 
ject matter of the topic for each week. 
This column wisely used will be of in- 
estimable benefit to the young people’s 
organizations in our churches. 


The First church, Waukegan, IIl., 
sends in the following report, “We have 
just concluded a successful school of 
missions held on seven consecutive 
Wednesday evenings from 7:15 to 8:30. 
The average attendance was seventy- 
nine. The janitor and his family served 
the suppers. 3eginning with the first 
of the year we plan a school of religious 
education. Rev. W. R. Jewel of the 
Chicago office was with us Wednesday 
evening and gave great assistance in or- 
ganizing this school. We are working 
hard to place THe Barrist and Missions 
in at least 10 per cent of our homes. 
Recently a building committee was ap- 
pointed to study church plans looking 
forward to a new building program.” 
W. D. Whan is the efficient pastor. 


Tabernacle Church, Utica, N. Y/ 
again honored its pastor, Rey. Ey 
Bleakney, in sending him as a def 
to the quadrennial meeting of thef 
eral Council of Churches of Chit 
America, to be held in Atlanta, Ga.L 
year Mr. Bleakney represented ‘I 
nacle at the Washington citizenshi¢ 
ference. The inspiration and help h 
he will receive from the meetiz 
Georgia will be of great assistat® 
Mr. Bleakney in fulfilling his duis 
president of the Utica Coun? 
Churches, to which office he wi 
cently elected. 


An innovation in collegiate bal 
and a departure in education m 
are contemplated in plans for a fila 
story “cathedral of learning” fi 
University of Pittsburgh. Surpasd 
height only by such buildings — 
Woolworth and the Metropolitan ™ 
in New York City, Pittsburgh’s 1 
dicular university, if erected a! 
planned, will rise to a height of 6 f 
Unlike most other skyscrapers, |7 
be set off by a park of its own, fet 
acres in extent. With no other #! 
tures near it and no very fall bell 
in the neighborhood, its height w! 
all the more impressive. 


(Continued on page 1111) | 
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HD EVERY SATURDAY BY THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AT 2320 MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Jenominational Cooperation and Initiative 


e quarters there is a feeling that denomina- 
I cooperation centering in the Board of Mis- 
jooperation seriously interferes with freedom 
1 on the part of the general societies which 
oe their own row without much regard to the 
m of the whole field. These advocates of the 
ch-as-catch-can” method of collecting the 
r the missionary, educational and _ philan- 
rork of the denomination point to the debts of 
jonary societies as an evidence of the fact 
eration has not proved to be the highly suc- 
iethod which its creators and friends claim 
t is alleged that a common collecting agency 
e benevolences of the denomination prevents 
ippeals and thus hampers the initiative of 
which must get their case before the churches 
wn merits. It is argued that since outside 
like hospitals, Near East relief and a dozen 
ngs have access to the churches to present 
2 for support and to take pledges, the mem- 
he family should not be shut out from the 
vilege. These friends of freedom therefore 
*an open-shop policy which will permit all 
ties, boards and conventions to return to the 
y which was set aside at Denver when the 
tld Movement was inaugurated. 


tuation presents a problem which the denom- 
ndeavored to solve in the creation of the new 
‘ Missionary Cooperation, successor to the 
dof Promotion. For a whole year the de- 


on studied the situation before the report. 


mittee which presented the plan for the 
rd of Cooperation was finally adopted at 
2e in 1924. Many important changes were 
Oviding for larger freedom and initiative on 
‘Of the great societies and boards. In fact, 
nal idea of cooperation was so denatured in 


| 


: 


the new plan that cooperation has lost its original 
tone and character. All that denominational coopera- 
tion now means is a common agreement on the 
budgets to be raised for the year, on the proportion 
of the general budget going to each interest, and on 
the common method of raising the funds for the gen- 
eral budget through a clearing house known as the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. Outside of these 
fiscal matters every organization is free to go any- 
where on its own initiative, presenting its cause, in- 
troducing its workers, telling its needs and making 
friends. However, in the interest of comity and to 
prevent confusion all the missionary, educational and 
philanthropic interests represented in the Board of Co- 
operation have graciously agreed to work together 
this year in pastors’ institutes, stewardship councils, 
officers’ round tables and in Bible and missionary con- 
ferences. 


The family is the norm and type of all social and 
religious organization. Northern Baptists have been 
trying for a few years to conduct their organizations 
on a family basis. At Denver they were all seated 
at the table to partake of the common family meal. 
Fiven the schools were given a place at the table and 
a share of the food. But it takes a long time for in- 
dependence to give up its rights and share with the 
other fellow in the interest of both. It is a slow edu- 
cational process. A war had to be fought out before 
states rights were merged in federal union. Northern 
Baptists are still very juvenile in the matter of family 
discipline. The elder brother pouts when the prodigal 
comes home. Family solidarity and personal initia- 
tive on the part of each member of the family is the 
problem that every family has to meet. Freedom 
and control are often in conflict, but through it all 
if the control is wisely exercised the freedom will come 
to be appreciated and not abused. We believe the 
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Northern Baptist Convention is headed in the right 
direction in its efforts at cooperation, and if patience 
can have its perfect expression, the day will come 
when we shall work out our own salvation in such a 
way as shall conserve unity with the fullest exercise 
of liberty. 


The Negation of the Negative 


¢¢rTV\HOU shalt” is the best remedy for “Thou shalt 

not.”? Good is the only antidote for evil. And 
yet, despite these axiomatic truths, the world still 
holds to the futile idea that repression is the basic 
law of government and that the evil a man does not 
do is the test of his character. Slowly here and there 
prophets are appearing who take issue with this nega- 
tive philosophy and boldly declare that righteousness 
and not restraint is the hope of society and that love 
and not an excess of legal enactments is the founda- 
tion of civilization. Never were more laws upon our 
statutes and never was there more lawlessness. There 
are those who hold that law cannot be enforced be- 
yond the limit of public opinion. To make more 
laws to suppress wrong-doing is simply to add to the 
dead letters that already clutter up our codes. There 
is a better way. Doctors have long since discovered 
that health is the best defence against sickness and 
so they give their energy and skill to building up the 
system to such a degree of vitality that disease makes 
no impression. Pure air will always drive impure 
air out of the house, and plenty of pure water used 
in drinking and bathing is the only antidote for dirt 
and all its attendant evils. A positive ministry is 
more difficult than a negative ministry. It is easier 
to tear down than to build up, but edification is still 
the only sure process of rearing the structure of 
society according to the plans and specifications of 
the divine Architect. 


Youth Versus Years 


T is said that every period of a person’s life has 

its compensations. What the child lacks in judg- 
ment is more than made up in imagination, and what 
youth lacks in poise is made up in “pep.” Mature 
years put off the greenness of inexperience for the 
ripeness of wisdom, and the impulses of youth are 
changed into the calm decisions of years. Hence there 
seems to be no occasion for pitting youth against age 
because a normal human life is a unity in which 
childhood, youth and years are blended in beauty and 
symmetry. 

These statements would probably go unchallenged 
were it not for the fact that years are driven off the 
stage by youth, and the play goes on with Romeo 
and Juliet in the limelight. What novelist ever had the 
nerve to make the heroine of his story an old woman 
until Hugh Walpole published his book with the title, 
“The Old Ladies”? Youth is the inspiration and 
theme of nearly all the songs we sing, and if the song 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie’ lives, it is 
only because youth is the reminiscent refrain of it. 
Visions are creative while dreams are simply un- 
governed and often unrelated memories. Therefore 
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the prophet said, ““Your young men shall see 
and your old men shall dream dreams.” They 
point in every man’s life when he ceases to be er 
and becomes simply recollective. 


This is the point which varies in the age of | 
ent men. In some men it comes comparatively 
while with other men creative initiative con 
with undiminishing power in spite of the evi 
of age which show themselves in so many wa; 
is therefore manifestly unwise, for example, fo; 
churches to decide arbitrarily that they will n 
a man as pastor who is more than fifty yea: 
The decision of a church in calling a pastor 
not be based upon youth or years, but upon the | 
of the man to meet the situation. Some youn 
are old at thirty and some old men are you 
eighty. It is the state of a man’s mind that } 
him young or old and not the ‘days of his y 
Of course the tendency of years is to make me 
servative and cautious, but there is no reaso 
conservatism should become cowardice and ¢aj; 
kind of mental ossification. There is a const} 
conservatism and a militant caution as ther 
destructive radicalism and a foolhardy cour¢ 


Both youth and years have their places to fill; 
churches at certain periods in their developme| 
fer to be led by young shepherds who fearless] 
the heights, unhesitatingly go after the wild: 
and bring the flock up through the thrill of tl 
gorges to the highlands and the waterfalls. Bu 
churches, less romantic and daring, seek matu: 
tors rich with the experiences of the years ) 
them by the still waters and to give them for 
rest in the green pastures. We plead for a‘ 
deal for both the young and the old shephers 
our judgment it is a grave mistake for a ch’ 
decline to call a man just because he happen) 
fifty-five years old or to call a man just beca 
happens to be thirty-five. That fact has real’ 
to do with the case. The question should 1 
decided upon the number of a man’s birthd: 
upon his character, ability, initiative, leadersl} 
record. 


Happiness a By-Product © 
APPINESS always eludes the man who * 

for its own sake. The most unhappy DP) 
the world are those who hunt happiness as m1 
for game. They are always within striking & 
but never arrive. Joy, like the fabled pot of% 
the foot of the rainbow, is a chimera to all wé 
it. And yet happiness comes to those who see! 
The beatitudes of Jesus capitalize happiness ¢ 
product. Not in having something but in bein’ 
thing is the secret of happiness. The man wh! 
out to fill his life with the riches of charac? 
service will find true blessedness. He may ® 
in this world’s goods and his environment ma! 
his poverty but happiness will sing in his 
cause he has discovered that the music off 
attuned to the harmonies of life and not to ie 
of earthly possessions. 
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IN George Eliot’s life was pub- 
ned, and the world learned with 
pparent suddenness and ease she 
ist off her early religious faith, 
of the Spectator shrewdly ob- 
“To me the remarkable point 
George Eliot felt herself relieved 
uirden rather than robbed of a 
piritual mainstay by the change.” 
ere are many today who, though 
wave no thought of doing as 
Eliot did, yet interpret religion 
straint rather than an inspiration, 
¢n rather than a bridge, something 
ey are carrying rather than some- 
hat can carry them. To Bunyan, 
to Christ meant, first of all, de- 
xe from a burden that had grown 
ntolerable; but to them religion 
"a new set of responsibilities, 
nings to be done, one item more 
heavy pack which life, the great 
ster, lays upon tired shoulders. 
viously, if that is so, there must 
vething wrong in our thinking. 
go back and learn, if we can, 
we have taken the wrong turn. 


\§ 
2 are some who make a burden 
the beliefs of the church. Re- 
resents itself to them as a num- 
| things to be believed—things 
God, the Bible, the future, and 
The creed is thought of as some- 
mposed by the heavy hand of 
stical authority, which the dis- 
vhether he will or no, must shoul- 
d carry. And impatient youth, 
ted, as it supposes, with a de- 
‘ke that, jibes and wants to know 
should be expected to take upon 
this huge kit of doctrines. Who 
mnsible for the misunderstanding 
, Or its teachers—we need not 
0 inquire; but that it is a mis- 
anding a little clear thinking will 
show. 
The Origin of Creeds 
ick to the time when Christianity 
new thing in the world. What 
: disciples who first believed in 
) do with the creeds? Obviously 
, for as yet there were none. 
st Christians were confronted, 
a doctrines about Jesus, but with 
imself. The creeds came later, 
were bound to come, because 
a reasoning being who must try 
unt to himself for what he holds 
rue. But what were they when 
me? They were not, and they 
ver meant to be, final statements 
imposed by authority upon 
they simply set forth, in the 
‘Tms that were then available, 
Ose who framed them had found 
st. What, then, should be our 
tothem? The attitude of those 
€ at once debtors and free. 
* debtors, and if we are wise 
Ml thankfully acknowledge our 
ve shall use the creeds to help 
®e and find in Christ what men 
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Burden or Bridge? 


BY GEORGE JACKSON 


{hee joy of an automobile trip 

is often marred by the amount 
of baggage which the women of 
the party feel compelled to take 
along. Impedimenta ruins inspira- 
tion and luggage makes the party 
lugubrious. In the accompanying 
article the writer, Prof. George 
Jackson, D.D., points out clearly 
how things in the Christian reli- 
gion designed to give resilience 
result in restraint, and the joy of 
expression is drowned in the mill- 
dam of suppression. The writer’s 
own figure of the burden and the 
bridge is very significant because 
it reveals at once to the reader the 
difference between religion that 
one carries as a load and religion 
that carries one as a lift. We take 
pleasure in reproducing this mes- 
sage from the British Weekly of 
Nov. 6. 


before us have seen and found in him. 
But we are still free, as free as were the 
first disciples, to see Jesus for ourselves, 
and to say in our own way what we have 
seen in him. In the long run even the 
most ancient and venerable of the creeds 
have value for us only in so far as we 
are able to rediscover in our own ex- 
perience the truth of which they are the 
imperfect expression. Christ imposes no 
burdens of belief. The creed that is not 
the language of a living faith is only so 
much dead lumber, and it is mere child- 
ishness to imagine that we make our- 
selves pleasing to him by carrying it 
about on our backs, like the idols of 
Babylon which the prophet saw—“mere 
baggage-bales” on the backs of weary 
beasts. But if our creed is simply ex- 
perience translated into speech, an at- 
tempt to find words for the biggest and 
the best thing that we know, all talk of 
a “burden” is beside the mark: it is 
the soul’s free, glad confession of faith, 
its adoring cry as it clasps the feet of 
him in whom it has found its Lord and 


its God. 


There is a well-known and beautiful 
legend which tells how our great Chris- 
tian chant, the Te Deum, sprang by sud- 
den inspiration to the lips of Ambrose 
and Augustine, at the baptism of the 
latter, in the Church of St. John at Milan. 
Ambrose began, “We praise thee, O 
God; we acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord;” and Augustine replied; “All the 
earth doth worship thee; the Father 
everlasting,’ and so on, antiphonally, to 
the end. It is only legend, of course, 
but it may serve to remind us of what we 
are so prone to forget, that what gives 
worth to a creed is not the logical de- 
finitions of the shaping intellect, but the 
spiritual experience which, as best it 
can, it is striving to express. A saying 
of Doctor Denney goes to the root of 
the whole matter: “The church’s con- 
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fession of faith should be sung, not 
signed.” Once more, therefore, let it 


be said that what Christianity sets be- 
fore us is not first a creed, fashioned 
by another’s hands and imposed by 
another’s will, something that we must 
carry; rather is it “a living and a lifting 
God.” First let us seek experience of 
him in Christ; after that, so much of a 
creed as we need will follow, and it will 
be no burden on the back, but a song 
of redemption on the lips of the re- 
deemed. 


It: 


The burden of belief is not the only 
burden which men are bearing in the 
name of religion. If to some it is a 
creed, to others it is a code; to them it 
speaks not so much of things to be 
believed as of things to be done; and the 
doing is of various kinds, both ritual and 
moral. “Blessed,” cries one of the psalm- 
ists, “blessed be the Eord, who daily 
beareth our burden.” But as one glances 
down the long line of religious history 
from the days of Jesus until now, how 
many there are who seem never even to 
have tasted that joy! They are like a 
string of Swiss pack-horses, as one has 
seen them toiling and straining up some 
steep Alpine pass, under a blazing sum- 
mer sun, and the tragedy of it is that 
their burdens are the burdens of their 
religion. Think of the Pharisees of 
Christ’s day, binding burdens heavy and 
grievous to be borne on men’s hearts 
and consciences, a load that grew past 
all endurarice, and doing it all in the 
name of religion. Think of the long 
and evil centuries through which the 
Roman Catholic ideal of saintliness was 
supreme; think of the figures that look 
down upon us from the walls of every 
picture-gallery in Europe, “the thin, pale 
face, the eyes red with tears or weary 
with watching, the transparent hands, 
the wasted form”; and then ask where 
are the joyous freedom and triumph 
which meet us on every page in the New 
Testament, and in which Jesus meant 
that all his disciples should share? And 
even within Protestantism, and among 
ourselves, the old tradition still lives on. 
John Brown, of Haddington, has told us 
that in his youth before he had learned 
a more excellent way, he would make a 
vow to pray on some days three times, 
on others six times, and how when con- 
science upbraided him with neglect he 
would double or even triple the ordinary 
tale, in order to pay off his old debts— 
making his religion, as men have so 
often done, not a bridge but a burden. 


Neither Creed nor Code 


“And, surely,” it may be urged, “re- 
ligion does lay its burdens upon us. Did 
not Jesus himself, in the same breath in 
which he promised men rest, speak of 
his yoke and burden? Is not the symbol 
of his religion a cross which we must 
bear as well as he?” This is true; but 
it is no contradiction of what is now 
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being said. In religion, as in so many 
things, all depends at what end we be- 
gin, what things we put first. Interpret 
Christ’s religion in terms of religious 
observances, or as a new punctiliousness 
about duty, and we make of it a merely 
magnified decalogue, a refined and elab- 
orated Judaism—the very thing that 
drove men like Paul and Martin Luther 


well nigh to despair. It is not there 
that Christ would have us begin. Those 
who would be his disciples he confronts 
neither with a creed to be believed nor 
with a code to be obeyed, but with him- 
self: “Come ye after me;” and love to 
him insures, as no commandments can 
do, creed and code alike. The question, 
therefore, we have all to ask (as George 


High Spots in Our Mission 


T IS pleasant to watch things grow. 
To come back to a mission field at 
regularly recurring periods and to ob- 
serve how the churches are more 
thronged with worshipers and how the 
pastors are more efficient in building 
up an intelligent membership is a stim- 
ulus to one’s faith and imagination in 
censtructing the future of a country. 
Mexico’s salvation depends upon the 
creation of a strong, God-fearing middle- 
class of professional men and working- 
men. No better nucleus of a new order 
can be found than the membership of 
the Protestant churches, for every 
church is a school in self-government 
and moral discipline. In proportion to 
the population churches are not nearly 
so numerous as in Porto Rico and Cuba, 
having scarcely touched the rural pop- 
ulation, but in the large cities they are 
well-represented by strong organizations 

To be present on a Sunday at the Firs: 
Baptist church of Monterey, as was the 
privilege of Dr. Frank A. Smith and 
the writer, to see a well-organized Sun- 
day school of an average attendance of 
more than 250, and to note the thorough- 
ness of the teaching is to be filled with 
hope. This is our oldest church, and 
it long ago outgrew its building, com- 
pleted in 1884. Not only did this church 
become self-supporting five years ago, 
but it has since then ‘accumulated a 
fund of $12,000 to $13,000 toward a new 
building. The plans prepared call for 
a structure costing $40,000. The church 
is patiently going ahead with its build- 
ing fund, hoping that soon the Home 
Mission Society will be able to grant 
half of the cost of the new building, 
so that construction may begin. 

At the Sunday afternoon service the 
baptism of seven girls of from’ twelve 
to fourteen years of age was announced; 
the interesting feature of the baptism 
was that all were members of the same 
Sunday school class, and four of them 
were the great-grandchildren of the first 
members of the church baptized in 1864. 
In the evening a married couple of mid- 
dle age went down into the waters. 
Seats were in the aisles, and people 
were standing in the doorways. In few 
places are more people packed into stch 
small space than is the usual occurrence 
in the Monterey church. Among the 
men at all of these services was noticed 
the serious face of one in the uniform 
of a captain of the Mexican army. He 
is a candidate receiving instruction and 
awaiting baptism. A few years ago he 
was a prisoner in the penitentiary of 
Monterey, committed for some infraction 
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of military law; through a Baptist young 
woman employed in clerical work in 
that institution he was brought to know 
something of the gospel. When he was 
released he professed conversion in the 
Baptist church; as a result of his changed 
life, he so won the confidence of his 
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Adam Smith puts it in a memorab 
ter of exposition) is not, “Can 
this faith? but, can this faith ca 
Not, can I afford to take up s 
such and such opinions? but: 
afford to travel at all without’ 
God? It is not a-creed, but a lin 
a lifting God, who awaits our de 
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superiors that he won promot} 
comparatively brief time to a ¢| 
It is a journey by rail of thr} 
from Monterey to Saltillo, and ; 
of 4,000 feet. Here is located 
ican Baptist seminary and boys’} 
tory school. For the present 4 
cupy rented premises, but a far! 
acres just outside of the city | 
purchased, and this year a larg 
building will ‘be constructed | 
As illustrative of the hunger i) 
for education the one Baptis) 
of Tampico sends forty boys | 
to this school and to the gramm} 
in connection with it. 
/Mexico City is our second ( 
strength and importance. Its 
dates to 1887, but an additime | 
day-school classes, built three 5; 
has made it possible for the clr 
to use it, in spite of the largery 
ship that has come with the y) 
members of this church are { 
in several missions in the grov 
urbs of this city of a million, 
r 


famous of these suburbs is Lé 
Guadalupe, the center and chf 
of Romanism in Mexico. The! 
Guadalupe is the most popula( 
the masses, and hither they? 
unending pilgrimages. To a viii 
the north the town seems ft 
perpetual street fair, where | 
business and play are inextrid 
fused. One thinks of Bunyar 
of Vanity Fair. Or after a vit 
little Baptist church on a sie 
one thinks of our \Lord’s wol 
church in Pergamum: “I knw 
thou dwellest, even where Sz 
is.” It is good to know thi 
a little group of Christian beli 
maintain their witness to (New 
truth in the midst of an idol? 
vironment. 

Mexico City is a great 
center. Besides our Baptiste 
are three large Methodist cl 
strong Presbyterian  churel 
Presbyterian and Methodis 
boarding schools for boys 
and a union seminary and @ 
lishing ‘house. Some one ha 
in all the world there is 10 
center where a larger group 0! 
missionaries, teachers and } 
workers can be gathered t0 
in the capital of Mexico. ; 
are ably represented by Drf 
A. B. Rudd, but they often © 
because there are no other! ‘ 
denomination in the capital, a} 
tist institutions besides the @ 
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nall day-school. The tenements 
; great city, thronging with chil- 
are a claim upon the compassion 
rthern Baptists for a larger and 
varied service than can be given 
s one self-supporting church. 
Hospital Latino-Americano and 
hool conducted by our woman's 
called Colegio Bautista Howard, 
n Puebla, are the only Northern 
t institutions in Mexico that are 
tely housed. Both are admirably 
{ in buildings for which we need 
ke no apology. Would that the 
‘ould be said of the Baptist church 
sbla! Dr. Bingham, of the hos- 
feels that much of the fruit of 
aling ministry, especially among 
ople who are not charity cases, 
to the Baptists because of the 
chapel to which they must invite 
riends. The Methodists have here 
st and largest church plant-in all 
> For results in building up the 
t church life the most promising 
is the class of ten young women 
egio Baustista Howard, who are 
ing for missionary service to their 
eople. They are the sifted few, 
and chosen and faithful. 
the way to Tampico we spent a 
d an evening in the beautiful city 
1 Luis Potosi. The governor of 
rate recently caused a sensation 
sing the drinking places and for- 
x the manufacture of strong drink 
whole state. The youthful pastor 
- Baptist church is a good friend 
; governor and carries with him 
tr in which ke is commissioned 
chief of the state as a temperance 
r; all officials are ordered to aid 
1 his propaganda of prohibition. 
n we arrived in Tampico, the great 
iter on the Gulf of Mexico, the 
al Convention of Baptists was in 
, in which were gathered the rep- 
tives of both Northern and 
mn Baptist missions. The pastor 
church in Nuevo Laredo was the 
ng officer, and with great pleasure 
nounced the arrival of two fra- 
delegates from the Northern Bap- 


tist Convention. The business of the 


session was suspended and full oppor- 
tunity was given the visitors to greet 
and edify the delegates in public speech. 
In the ‘afternoon of the same day we 
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were present in the Chinese Y. M.C.A. 
building, and listened to a program in 
celebration of the thirteenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Chinese republic. 
That there is a Chinese Y.M.C.A. in 
Tampico is due to the Baptist church, 
in whose fellowship have been baptized 
twenty-five Chinese who are the-leaders 
in that work. The treasurer of the 
3aptist church is also the president of 
the Chinese chamber of commerce of 
Tampico. 

There is here also an American colony 
of about 1,500 persons who have built 
up a beautiful suburb with a modern 
school building for their children and 
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a newly-completed ;Episcopalian com- 
munity church. Sad to say there are 
several hundred single Americans in 
Tampico, most of whom seem to be lead- 
ing the life that ignores God. Across 
the river are great oil refineries, and 
along either shore are the humble homes 
of thousands of working men, among 
whom a second Baptist church has 
sprung up. This is making rapid strides 
toward self-support. The First church 


has been self-supporting for several 
years. On the walls of its meeting 


room the First church has printed its 
prayer and aspiration—a church build- 
ing. Wages are high, and there is steady 
employment for many. A church build- 
ing in this important city would multiply 
the usefulness of the church many times. 
May God awaken some of his stewards 
in this country to the golden opportuni- 
ties for hastening his kingdom in Mexico! 


Judge Not 
By Mrs C. M. Futter 

A short time ago a current periodical 
offered a thousand dollar prize for the 
best answer to the question, ‘What is 
Success in Life?” The magazine received 
thousands of letters from all parts of the 
United States, attempting to answer this 
question. Some writers judged success 
from a standpoint such as happiness, 
financial prosperity or service to man- 
kind; others. from a philanthropic, scien- 
tific or artistic point of view. The maga- 
zine complimented itself upon receiving 
so many and some of them such wise 
answers and awarded a number of prizes. 
The one thing which it overlooked was 
the fact that it had asked an unanswer- 
able question. Each answer it especially 
commended had defined one particular 
kind of success but not succss, per se. 
No human being really knows what suc- 
cess in life is. He may perchance give it 
a definition broad enough to cover all 
cases. But when he has done that, where- 
in lies his power to apply that definition? 
Let us say, for instance, that to succeed 
in life is to make the wisest investment 
of one’s talents, to obtain the greatest 
possible results worked by the decisions 
of the will out of personal endowments 
and the opportunities of environment. 
The attempt to judge success from any 
standpoint narrower ,than this will fall 
into contradictions. Take, for example, 
a character like William Allen White’s 
“Certain Rich Man.” He is a brilliant 
financial success but a moral failure. 
Charles, the first, of England was a suc- 
cessful husband and father but a po- 
litical failure. Madam Curie’s name 
means nothing on the Bourse, but no 
one will deny that her life has been a 
success in so far as its service to man- 
kind is concerned. Even through priva- 
tion and suffering, the strength of her will 
increased her original talents. Hers is 
a striking example. Who but the om- 
niscient can know whether talents have 
been buried or used to the best of one’s 
ability ? A moderate success in life 
may be a greater personal triumph for 
one man than the accumulation of mil- 
lions for another. Can we say that the 
individual born into a squalid home and 

(Continued on page 1100) 
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Who's Who on the Board of Missionary Cooperatx 


= RS. HELEN BARRETT “MONT- 

GOMERY, a former president of 
the Northern Convention, is now a rep- 
resentative of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission society on the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. Before being 
elected president of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, she was president of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission society for 
eight years. She also served for some 
time as president of the National Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions. 


EV. JAMES McGEE, pastor of Cal- 

vary church, New Haven, Conn., is 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Connecticut State Convention, 
representing this convention on the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. He 
is also a member of the administrative 
committee of the board. Dr. McGee is 
a member of the committee on field 
activities of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, a chairman of the state 
commission on evangelism, which office 
he has held for five years. He also 
served as chairman for the state feder- 
ation of churches of Connecticut for a 
period of three years. 


Rs. F. I. SMITH is a membber-at- 

large of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. She held the position of 
vice-president of the Woman’s Home 
Mission society, 1890 to 1913, and was 
president of the Denver’ Baptist 
Woman’s City Union for the same 
period. She is a member of the Colo- 
rado State Convention board and ex- 
ecutive committee, and president of the 
Rocky Mountain district of the Woman’s 
Home and Foreign Mission societies. 
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EV. FRANCIS C. STIFLER 

tor of the Wilmette church, 
and represents the Chicago Bapt' 
Mission Society on the Board | 
sionary Cooperation. Official] 
nected with the Illinois State | 
tion, Mr. Stifler holds the office (| 
man of the promotion departme 
also is chairman of the life-ser\ 
partment of the Young People’s: 
Union of America and of the } 
committee of the Chicago Bap 
cial Union.. He is advisor in | 
nois Baptist Life Service Leagu 
member of the civics committ} 
cago Baptist Ministers Confere: 
of the board of managers of t: 
sionary Education Movement, 


Re P. C. WRIGHT, associ 


retary of the ministers and | 
aries benefit board, is a repres 
of the board on the Board of | 
ary Cooperation. He is also | 
recording secretary of the North 
vention. Dr. Wright has held pa 
at Central church, Norwich, | 
Gethsemane church, Philadelph 
and Asylum Avenue church, FE: 
Conn. When the ministers and | 
aries benefit board of the North 
vention had its inception, Dr.\ 
was made recording secretary, a\ 
which he held up to the appmn 
to his present position. 
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man of the Board of Ms 
Cooperation. He was state dit: 
Idaho and has been vice-presé 
the Idaho State Convention 1t 
exception of one year since its @ 
tion. He was a member of thes 
Board of Promotion during i) 
ence. 
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The Devotional Life 


Meaning of the Cross in Human Life 


“I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.’—Gal. 11:20. 


O BE crucified with Christ 

means to suffer pain with cour- 
age. 
_ In our modern civilization, I do 
believe that we need a reminder 
of the doctrine of Christ, courage 
to suffer anything sooner than to 
sin against God. 

In our worship of pleasure and 
our fear of pain, are we not grow- 
ing to be an anemic race that 
would fortify itself against all suf- 
fering? Is not our worship of 
prosperity a.drug habit Stimula- 
tion leads to intoxication and a 
delirium of self-love and an under- 
mining of the will to endure. After 
exhaustion comes the drug, then 
in time the end. 

Education cannot cure this; for 
our education is wanting in cour- 
age to suffer. All crazes about 
self-expression and following one’s 
impulses, and so on, are a glorifica- 
tion of the fallen nature of man. 
That idea that we all ought to 
realize ourselves seems to me 
rather a low idea. 

Our fallen nature has a bias to 
selfishness. 

To souls created to express God, 
it is fatal to be satisfied with the 
desire to express themselves. This 
anemic idea of life is accountable 
for a large amount of the loss of 
moral fiber. Only the crucifixion 
of self will give you and me the 
moral courage to conquer our low- 
er natures, then the world. 

What Is Faith? 

“Yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” 

Some persons think that faith is 
the same thing as credulity. No. 
Credulity is belief based on in- 
sufficient evidence. It has no mor- 
al value. “Faith is believing what 
you know is not true,” said a young 
Woman. She had been wrongly 
‘aught. 

Faith is not superstition. Super- 
stition is belief based on sentiment 
iid ignorance. It has no value. 
Forty years ago I found in Ire- 
land that the peasants believed 
hat if they didn’t go to mass the 
nests might turn them into goats 
* fats. It was a convenient be- 
lef for filling the church; but it 
‘YaS superstition. 
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Again, faith is not acquiescence. 
Many a young man or maiden may 
stand in a service repeating an in- 
herited creed, having taken no pains 
to appropriate its statements. Faith 
in its elementary form is trust in 
a person. In its perfect form, it 
is the entire self surrendered to 
that person. 

Faith has many strands. It has 
an element of intellectual assent 
that appears in creeds. It thas an 
element of spiritual perception, by 
which eternal realities become 
clear. Spiritual perception is no 
endowment of genius or tempera- 
ment. It is an act of. faith. 

You, if you choose, may gaze 
past outward forms to verities 
everlasting. Not a gift of the ar- 
tistic nature, enabling some persons 
to be spiritual while others are 
denied it, spiritual perception de- 
pends on the direction in which 
attention is focused. Its posses- 
sion lies within the power of your 
will. 

The Large Horizon 

I stood one day at a window in 
England, waiting for my hostess 
to come downstairs. Looking out, 
I saw a spot on: the window-pane. 
All my attention became concen- 
trated upon this spot. I could'see 
nothing beyond or behind. How 
did the speck get there? Why 
had it not been removed? Finally, 
by an act of the will, I looked be- 
yond it to the large horizon. Be- 
fore me lay the English country, 
in all the glory of rolling downs, 
range after range, and in the dis- 
tance I could descry the spires 
and pinnacles of a far-off city. All 
this splendor had been revealed 
just because I had chosen to look 
past the spot. 

Is it not so with our outlook? 
We may be tied to a spot on the 
window, some immediate interest 
that absorbs us. We fasten at- 
tention on this bit of the pane and 
see nothing beyond. Now, if by 
an act of the will, we change our 
focus, we can gaze past this nag- 
ging temptation, this lacerating 
sorrow, this business worry. Then 
we shall see the great realities of 


eternity—God, righteousness, jus- 
tice, the everlasting victory of the 
good, the land of far distances, 
the city that hath foundations, 
whose Builder and Maker is God. 


So let us think of faith as woven 
of strands of intellectual assent, 
spiritual perception, and, last, of 
moral travail. It is the essence of 
faith to face adversity with a will 
that knows not how to yield be- 
cause one is gazing into the face 
of the unseen Saviour who gives 
courage that otherwise one would 
lack. Moral courage stakes life 
upon the levels of highest aspira- 
tion. 


God’s Challenge 


For your dear country, is not 
this the very virtue you need to 
ask for—courage born of faith in 
God? 

Your nation has power to fulfill 
God’s purpose as has no other. 
Your land has received people from 
every part of the earth and has 
educated them in principles of jus- 
tice and right. Your nation has 
the power to form the countries 
of the world into a cooperative 
commonwealth under God, power 
also to interest the churches jin 
united service, power to bring the 
nations together so that Christ 
shall reign over men. All that 
you need is to pray for courage 
so that men shall witness against 
corruption and shall be willing to 
suffer. 


Such men are the fiber of the 
nation’s life. 


Garibaldi asked not for wealth 
or numbers. He said: “I can liber. 
ate Italy with a thousand men. 
I promise only battles, wounds, 
imprisonment, and death. Let him 
who loves home and fatherland 
follow me.” 


He got his thousand men, and 
they swept Italy to freedom. 

So to you God flings a challenge. 
He ofters not success or wealth. 
He promises that, if you bear the 
cross, you shall wear the crown. 
He holds to you the bloodstained 
cross. “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow me.” 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Dec. 28 


“With God all things are possible.” 
Matt. 19:26 


Read the third chapter of “Adven- 
tures in Brotherhood”; also “From Alien 
to Citizen”, the story of Steiner’s life. 
If your pastor or the public library do 
not have this, get it from the A. B, P. S. 
(see ad herein) for $2.50. Now— 

Take two pieces of cardboard, one 12 
by 3 or 4 inches; the other 12 by 2 
inches. Across the narrower strip make 
six notches as wide as the cardboard 
is thick, 1 or 1% inches apart. 

Fasten the narrow strip securely at 
right angles down the center of the 
wider strip by means of passe-partout. 

Six pieces of cardboard, each being 
about 814 by 11 inches should be let- 
tered, each with one of the things that 
stand between foreigners in America 
and good citizenship. The following are 
suggestions: Attitudes, caste, segrega- 
tion, homes, lack of ideals, ignorance. 
These cardboard “barriers” should be 
placed in the notches as prepared above. 

Stand a small American flag upright 
by sticking it in a soft eraser. 

Dress a 4 to 6 inch ‘doll in foreign 
costume, not elaborate, but merely sug- 
gestive. 

The cardboards as prepared above 
should be set on a table, lettering 
toward the audience, with the flag back 
of the cardboards and with the “foreign- 
er’ in front, its face toward the “bar- 
riers.” The flag represents good citizen- 
ship toward which the foreigner is striv- 
ing, and the barriers between the two 
must be removed. 

After the introduction to the question 
of labor (gained from material on pages 
66-67 of “Adventures in Brotherhood”) 
some one should speak on “Attitudes.” 
The material on pages 67-71 gives an 
idea as to what this should be. Show 
how the successive removal of these 
“barriers” by those with whom the for- 
eigner comes in contact would be steps 
toward good citizenship. 

Each of the following should be given 
consideration: caste, aS given on pages 
71-73; segregation, 73-77; homes, 77-89; 
lack of ideals 90-94; ignorance 94-97. 
The material in “From Alien to Citizen” 
may be worked in as illustrations. 

As practical suggestions for the re- 
moval of these “barriers” are given, suit 
the word to the action, and move the 
“foreigner” nearer the goal. When the 
last barrier is removed, every one should 
join in the last verse of the nationai 
anthem, followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 


Inter-City Fellowship 


ALL ABOARD! Say, but that sounds 
familiar. Is it another convention? Are 
we just leaving Denver? NO! We're 
just starting off—off to Washington, 


D. C., to pay our respects to the Wahoos. 
Wait! Hold that train. The newspaper- 
men want a picture. Click, click. O. K. 
Let’s go. And out of the station the 
train pulls. Eighty-six of us on the way 
to see how the B. Y. P. U. of our capi- 
tal city is getting along. 

Soon the yells and songs start, and 
how that car rings! Then a service of 
song and prayer, and the minutes pass 
so quickly that before we know it three 
hours have gone by and the “City of 
Magnificent Distances” is in sight. Off 
the train; a.song; a cheer—and then we 
are surrounded by Wahoos who take us 
to waiting cars. ‘I'he (Lee house is our 
home on this week end visit, although 
some go to homes of B. Y. members. 

Before we are ready—almost—the time 
for “reception and banquet” arrives and 
a second invitation isn’t necessary. How 
that dining room was jammed! We ate 
for nearly—well, I had better not say 
how long for you may think it entirely 
too lengthy for a goody Bay, 220. er: 


Query and Comment 


In using the “Group Plan” how many 
should there be in a group? 

The group plan is something more 
than a new scheme for dividing, up the 
society so as to place upon groups of 
persons rather than upon separate indi- 
viduals the responsibility for the conduct 
of the weekly devotional meeting. It is 
a great deal more than that, although 
that is one of the major reasons for the 
groups and controls the number of per- 
sons that ought to make up the group. 

The weekly devotional meeting is the 
place where the members—bashful as 
well as forward, timid as well as brave 
—are expected to have the “urge” and 
opportunity to participate in the topic 
discussion and prayer as well as in the 
singing. 

Every member, active or associate, 
should be afforded and expected to take 
the opportunity to participate at. least 
once a month. If that idea were carried 
out—as it ought to be—a capacity of 
thirty to thirty-five members would re- 
quire four groups of seven or eight mem- 
bers each; a society of forty-five to fifty 
would require four groups of eleven or 
twelve on a group; a society of twenty 
to twenty-five members would probably 
function best with three groups of seven 
or eight. 

In the time usually allowed for the 
topic presentation—twenty-five or thirty 
minutes—more than seven to ten persons 
cannot be used in a fully prepared and 
a well conducted program, that is, they 
cannot if each one earnestly seeks to 
make some real contribution to the meet- 
ing. Hence, it will be noted that if the 
eroups are arranged as above suggested, 
the idea of every member participating 
at least once a month can be most effec- 
tively carried out. 
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And the speakers. What an 
Each one a headliner. In fact: 
thing was so good that even th 
manager said it was one of thi 
he ever attended (and he didn’t ¢ 
us, so didn’t know half). 

The sleeping hours that night | 
extremely short, but next mort 
were on hand bright and early all 
breakfast distributed ourselves to) 
Washington churches. After | 
some went on a Sight-seeing ey, 
of their own—walking to the + 
Washington monument in order; 
an appetite (?). Then back to tl 
for luncheon, and at 3:30 foy 
motor-busses took hosts and gu; 
a tour of the city. Train fimi 
all too soon. But all good thin; 
end and the sad “tearful” di 
finally took place—and off aj! 
Philadelphia sped our two speci 

One of the supreme events) 
homeward journey was dinner} 
private diner (with roast chicken 
the trimmings, and so many othe} 
that I really don’t care to ha’ 
mouth water); and the other a d; 
al service at which Rev. John W: 
general secretary of the board { 
cation for Pennsylvania spoke, t 
us realize the responsibility tha’ 
more rested on us since we w 
ones privileged to enjoy the i 
fellowship and experiences, and i! 
social in nature it does have thic 
meaning of comradeship of citii- 
ing their efforts to a greater el 
promoting the work of him w« 
vides all good things. | 

We can sincerely say, “That 
to God. 


—_J. Willard Mecs 
| 


(Continued from page 109) 
further handicapped by a wei 
who develops into an upright, 2 
porting member of society, has 1t 
a greater success than the m 
every advantage, physical, ed 
and financial who is an influenti 
in his community? 

It is clear to anyone that ultirit 
cess in life is not a thing whic ¢ 
gauged by external appearance 
a thing of the spirit, and only ( 
self can judge it. It may be tu 
his point of view certain men Ww 
mark of ‘success upon thi 
be adjudged failures, because, | 
peculiarly fortunate circumstance ‘ 
rich endowments the best thin) 
came to them without the asking®™ 
failed to make the best possib| ' 
these: assets. . 

Success then so far as welpart 
depends upon the power of the 
to conquer his environment, tl 
of success depends upon the ra 
his will to the best use of hi 
endowments. 


a 
te 

( 
| 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. A pplegarth 


‘hristmas is Coming! 
‘other day a very unexpected re- 
st came from one of our Chimney 
readers, age ten. It said: 
Miss Applegarth, 
a little girl ten years old. Christ- 
coming and I want to make a 
-for mother. Do you know what 
d make? I can sew some and 
I want to surprise mother and 
rer eyes open wide. I read the 
xy Corner. Once I wrote you be- 
yyou remember? Lovingly yours, 
Georgie Erskine, 
(Boston, Mass.). 
st happens that nobody ever wrote 
before for suggestions about sew- 
enty of requests for plays, pro- 
exercises, stories, methods for 
* posters, and so forth and so 
wit nobody ever before asked for 
qas suggestions. And I hardly 
how to answer Georgie’s letter 
y; but it was great fun, and it 
curred to me that other young 
sy Corner readers may be puzzling 
oor dear little heads for gift sug- 
s—so, you may enjoy the ideas 
on to Georgie, for the gifts are all 
to make. 
first suggestions is—holders! For 
'y kitchen there are hot pots to 
id, and a padded lifter is a posi- 
cessity. They soon get soiled and 
; there is hardly a mother who 
not enjoy some good-looking new 
; why not make seven, one for 
ay? Perhaps you can find some 
n of different colors in the scrap 
lin green, plain blue, plain brown, 
vender, plain gray. Cut the goods 
lares, seven inches each way. Sew 
*e sides on the wrong side, then 
e bag-like holders and poke out 
orner neatly. Then slip inside 
der the pad; this may be several 
cking ends, cut into squares and 
neatly together. After the pad 
lace, overcast the fourth side of 
der, first turning in the edges of 
gham. A brass embroidery ring 
firmly in the center of this fourth 
Il be a help when it is necessary 
5 the holder on a hook. You will 
‘prised how pretty these seven 
are, in their seven rainbow 


yuld be a great deal of fun to label 
ders! “Monday,” “Tuesday,” and 
| You could pin a paper label on 
older; perhaps you would like to 
| S€parate lines of this well-known 


lays child is fair of face, 

fay's child is full of grace, 

vesday’s child is fuil of woe, 

day's child has far to go, 

‘Ys child is loving and giving, 
day's child works hard for a living, 
ba child that’s born on the Sabbath 
ay 

and wise and good and gay. 


| 


If you are any sort of an artist you 
could cut out these labels in the shape 
of little sunbonnet girls. All seven could 
be cut out of seven layers of paper at 
one cutting. The sunbonnets could be 
left white, and the dresses colored to 
match the holder. Print the separate 
lines of the poem on the various dolls 
when the paint is dry. It would be hard 
to find a mother who would not be 
charmed with such a useful attractive 
“daughter-made” gift Try it. 

Another idea which is even easier for 
some of you is—luncheon napkins made 
from crepe, bought by the yard. The 
edges can be fringed for half an inch. 
Get some one to show you how to over- 
cast the first rows of unpulled goods 
next to the fringe, so that it will not 
fray any more. Suppose there were two 
sisters in one family: one sister could 
give mother six blue crepe napkins, the 
other sister could give her six yellow 
crepe napkins. What jolly lunches that 
family would have! 

A little girl I know has made sanitas 
luncheon doilies, cutting the sanitas (it 
is a high-grade form of oilcloth, sold at 
wall-paper stores) into four sizes of cir- 
cles, and painting a design on each 
through a stencil. This stencil was made 
at school in the art class, and the teacher 
was interested in helping with the prog- 
ress of the doilies. 

A fourth suggestion has very little 


sewing, and no painting, but some pas- 
ting. Almost every mother in America 
who keeps house has a habit of cutting 
from magazines and newspapers various 
clippings for future reference. Mothers 
are such dear busy souls! They do not 
always know just where to put these 
clippings—they tuck them here, there, 
and everywhere, ready for the day when 
they want them most; then, lo and be- 
hold! they hunt high and low, but not a 
sign of that precious clipping can they 
find. Perhaps this never happens in your 
house. But perhaps it does! In which 
case, why not make a case? Buy four 
or five nearly square manila envelopes 
of heavy tan paper, with clasps at the 
end. Print on one: “RECIPES,” in 
big black letters. Then paste the Pic- 
ture of a jolly little lady in a quaint blue 
kitchen; you will find dozens of such 
pictures in the magazine advertisements. 
“SEWING HINTS,” could be the label 
on another envelope, with the picture of 
a lady sewing. “HOSTESS HINTS” 
for a third envelope, with the picture 
of a beautifully decorated table. 
“LABOR-SAVERS” might be a fourth 
envelope; “REMOVING STAINS,” a 
fifth and so forth. Sew these envelopes 
firmly together at the left, thus forming 
a book that will grow more and more 
precious to your mother as she uses it. 

Who has other simple suggestions for 
gifts that a girl may give her mother? 


It Works 
By E. M. RuoaApDES 


A few weeks ago mention was made 
in THE Baptist of the mimeographed 
news letter which I get out to the mem- 
bership of my church each week. To 
show you that they do read Tue Baptist 
in this world—I have had no less than 
forty-two letters of inquiry about my 
letter, asking for a copy. These letters 
have come from many sections of the 
United States, two from Canada, one 
from England, one from Japan, and the 
last was from Rev. F. H. Levering, 
Leffric, Kotagiri, Nilgiri District, India. 

I take it that the brethren are endeav- 
oring to put greater efficiency into their 
work. They ask how long I have been 
doing this work, who contributes the 
material, who draws the cartoons on the 
envelope, who does the work, who pays 
the bill, how much it costs, also where I 
got the idea. 

I got the idea from a luncheon club 
of business and_ professional men _ to 
which I belong. It worked there and is 
working in the church. The idea of the 
cartoon on the envelope is my own (I 
think). I draw the cartoons and make 
my own stencils. For over two years 
we have been getting out the letter each 
week. Only one letter is mailed to a 
family. To cut down on the cost we 
buy the twenty-pound Manila No. 10 


envelopes in 4,000 lots. Instead of regu- 
lar mimeograph paper, we buy 8% by 14 
dodger paper. It costs us around $75 
per year for envelopes, paper, stencils and 
ink. The letter goes out under a one- 
cent stamp. It pays in many ways. It 
is a direct contact each week with every 
family represented in the church, whether 
they come to church or not. They know 
what is on. The cartoon on the envelope 
helps to keep up the attention of folks. 
They wonder what is coming next week. 
It sells the letter just as the Andy Gump 
pictures sell the daily paper. We have 
run tests on our people to learn if they 
cared for the letter. We would omit a 
dozen or so names from our mailing list 
in various sections a week at a time and 
in 85 per cent of the cases the person 
omitted phoned or made a complaint in 
some way. It is reported that the postal 
clerks all read the Baptist news letter 
“Action” before they start their daily 
task of reading the postal cards. The 
material is gathered here and there in 
the work of the church. We do the 
work in our church office aided now and 
then by any person whom we can press 
into a job. 

Yes, it works. We found the results 
in our every-member canvass and we 
can see it in our attendance at the serv- 
ices. But, remember, you must always 
back up your ads. 

Jackson, Mich. 
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Dr. L. C. Barnes Honored 


A luncheon in honor of Dr. Lemuel 
Call Barnes was given at the Aldine 
Club, New York City, Monday, Nov. 
17, by the board of managers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
While the retirement of Doctor Barnes 
as secretary of English-speaking work 
and Indian missions furnished the oc- 
casion for this testimonial, every one 
felt at the conclusion of Doctor Barnes’ 
plea in behalf of the unchurched sections 
of the western states that he had at- 
tended a missionary conference of real 
proportions. It was a friendly “get- 
together” marking the commencement of 
another chapter of usefulness in a life 
rich in service, rather than the termina- 
tion of a series of prescribed duties per- 
formed by a servant of one of our great 
national societies. Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, who gave 
the principal after-luncheon address, said 
that he could not visualize Doctor Barnes 
in retirement. ‘Doctor Speer declared 
that he welcomed the occasion as an 
opportunity to outline what he thought 
the church should face manfully and 
prayerfully as its logical and common 
tasks. He rejoiced that there are men 
like Doctor Barnes in all of the denom- 
inations who are thinking of the work of 
the Christian church, not in terms of 
denominational advance alone but in 
terms of a united front against all de- 
structive agencies. 

Dr. John McDowell, president of the 
Home Missions Council, referred to 
Doctor Barnes as one of the founders 
of the Home Missions Council, and 
spoke of his supreme usefulness as the 
chairman of its committee on coopera- 
tion in states and other areas from the 
hour of its formation. Dr. W. H. Bow- 
ler, of the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration brought the felicitations of the 
Northern Baptist (Convention and _ its 
great constituency of churches. In a 
particularly intimate way, he could do this 
as he recalled Doctor Barnes’ helpful- 
ness aS a counselor and as the field 
secretary of the Home Mission Society 
on frontier fields where Doctor Bowler 


devoted twenty-five years of his own 
life. , 
Dr. Avery A. Shaw of Brooklyn ex- 


pressed in a tender way the apprecia- 
tion of the board of managers of the 
Home Mission Society of the gracious 
service Doctor Barnes has rendered dur- 
ing the sixteen years that he has labored 
as a secretary. 

Dr. Frederick Lent of Elmira college 
read the resolutions of the board of 
managers. Dr. Rivington D. Lord of 
Brooklyn read the resolutions of the 
board of managers of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, passed at their recent 
meeting in Northfield; also messages 
from Hon. Carl E. Milliken of Maine, 
president of the Northern Convention; 


Among Ourselves 


Judge Deitrich of Idaho, president of the 
Home Mission Society; Dr. G. N. Brink, 
executive secretary of the Publication 
Society and Dr. C. A. Brooks, pastor 
of First church of Englewood, Chicago, 
formerly secretary of city missions and 
foreign-speaking work of the Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. I. H. O’Harra of 
Philadelphia, also a member of the 
board of managers of the Home Mission 
Society, in a delightful way presented 
to Mrs. Barnes an exquisite basket of 
chrysanthemums, the gift of the board. 

In his response Doctor Barnes referred 
briefly to the joys of service in the field 
of home missions which he had shared 
with his co-workers and then made an 
earnest plea, declaring it to be his 
“last before the board,” in behalf of the 
frontier as yet unevangelized. Two 
charts which had been hung upon the 
wall at his request, illustrated some of 
these vast unmet needs. 

Dr. Frank M. Goodchild presided in 
a happy and most acceptable manner. 
Dr. A. S. Hobart, and Dr. C. L. White, 
respectively, offered the opening and 
closing prayers. 


Pacific Northwest News 


By Lronarp W. RILEy 
A Pioneer Gone 

When I came to Oregon in 1901, I 
found Rev. A. J. Hunsaker president of 
the Oregon State Convention and also 
president of the board’ of trustees of our 
college. The former position he held 
four different times and the latter for 
a period of nearly twenty years. He 
passed away recently at the age of ninety 


LEMUEL CALL BARNES 
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years. He crossed the plains w 
earliest settlers and was deprived 
usual educational facilities, ye 
many of the most important p< 
connected with Baptist work | 
Northwest. He was withal an | 
ingly useful and influential ma 
far as I know, he is the last 
pioneer group of Baptist ministe 
wrought so effectively in that ea 
when service as a minister called 
real spirit of the Master. The n 
possessed of that spirit would : 
endure the hardships which we! 
required. 


Itinerants 


Though travel’ today is mad 
comfortable compared with t| 
which Father Hunsaker made fra 
to West so many decades ago, a 
less I have a great deal of symp; 
the present-day workers who fo 
necting links between our past) 
their fields. These men and wor 
deprived of the comforts of ho) 
even today must endure hardshi| 
pared with those who abide tf 
own firesides. They are entitlect 
sympathy and hearty support. 

Recently Gale Seaman visited; 
college. He is a graduate of 
university and for a number of y) 
been student secretary for thel 
coast of the Young Men’s Chris: 
sociation. He always brings a \ 
of good cheer and exercises an ) 
influence on the student life of th] 
coast. He is now promoting a/ 
America student conference to « 
at Asilomar, Calif., Dec. 27-Jai 

Miss Frances P. Greenough, }! 
secretary of the board of educi 
the Northern Convention, is visit 
educational institutions in Oreg). 
has been in Montana at Bozema|. 
and Missoula. Her contact vf 
young women of the Y. W. Cf 
World Wide Guild, and with} 
bodies as a whole, is proving inf 
and helpful. 

Doctor Frank A. Smith, succ 
Doctor Lemuel Call Barnes, i 
been touring through Montana! 
ington and Oregon. Reports > 
visits indicate a warm welcome ! 
the line. He has a personalit : 
sympathetic spirit which will en)l 
to win his way into the heart ¢ 
great Baptist constituency alt 
manner of his greatly beloved 1 
sor, Doctor Barnes. When <€ 
siders the energy of Doctor Balt 
his wide-reaching activities, it’ 
cult to think of him as having® 
the age of retirement, but hi! 
retiring from active service in » 
the Master. He has wrought} 
work as secretary of the Home 
Society and will be lovingly ren™ 
by the multitude of friends he Is 
from ocean to ocean. . 

Doctor T. S. Young, of Phille 
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or of week-day and_ vacation 
schools, has likewise visited the 
Northwest states. 
y in the new year we are ex- 
y the following workers of the 
Ation Society of Philadelphia to 
ese states: Dr. W. E. Chalmers, 
ional secretary; Dr. O. C. Brown, 
in-chief; Rev. George L. White, 
a representative; Rev. S. L. Rob- 
sacher training director, and Miss 
Brockway, elementary director. It 
srstood that Mr. Edwin Phelps of 
o, general secretary of the B.Y. 
, will also tour with this party. 
is always strength in union and 
pact of a group of this character 
t prove helpful to our cause. 
At. Vernon’s New Building 
is my pleasure recently to attend 
yer meeting of Rev. J. E. Noft- 
at Mt. Vernon, Wash. He and 
od people are now at work in 
ew house of worship, which is 
ted with the exception of the 
iditorium. So far $41,000 has been 
ed on this building, of which 
is yet to be paid. It will re- 
he raising of $15,000 to complete 
ilding.§ The main auditorium 
ompleted will seat 900, while the 
floor has a seating capacity of 
his lower floor is also constructed 
€ as a gymnasium for the young 
This building has ‘a sightly 
1 and an unusually attractive ap- 
e. The membership of the 
is now about 400 and they are 
congratulated on their achieve- 
Pastor Noftsinger is a graduate 
mond college and of the Divinity 
of the University of Chicago. He 
of the most influential pastors 
tern Washington. 
ellingham I found Rev. Martin 
rd, new pastor, rejoicing over 
spects of a good work with the 
hurch. He has two excellent 
iin Dr. Irving E. Miller and 
» A. Kibbe of the educational 
lent of the normal school. Doc- 
er is a graduate of the University 
lester and Mr. Kibbe of Linfield 
The church has provided Pastor 
rd with a Ford coupe, which is 
t service in this community of 
tan 25,000 people. 
t. Vernon I also met Rev. if 
1 Day, now field worker of the 


laymen’s organization of the Northern 
Convention. After several months in 
the Middle West, he is now at work 
in Washington and will soon spend some 
time in Oregon. Mr. Day has held 
several pastorates in Washington and 
Oregon and ‘now makes his home in 
Sacramento, Calif. 

At Auburn, Wash., we have no Bap- 
tist church. There are, however, a num- 
ber of Baptists in this community, 
among whom are graduates and former 
students of Linfield college. Prof. Paul 
Orr, who graduated from Linfield in 
1906, is the superintendent of schools, 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering an annual budget of $120,- 
000. Hugh Whirry, class of 1923, and 
Austin Osgood, class of 1924, are teach- 
ers in the high school. An evening with 
these young men and their Wives, and 
Miss Jessie Young, class of 1922, a 
teacher in the grade scheols, will nor 
soon be forgotten. They are’ active 
Christian workers of the type Linfield 
college sends forth into the service of 
the Master. 

Personals 

Dr. A. M. Bailey of the First church, 
Seattle, on Nov. 28 attended the mid- 
year meeting of the board of managers 
of the Publication Society in Philadel- 
phia. Dec. 16-19 he will participate in 
the pastors’ institute to be held in 
Spokane.—Rey. Robert Gray, colporter 
missionary in Western Washington, has 
resigned to accept again the position as 
chapel car evangelist. The car is now 
at work in Idaho.—Rev. G. S. Maness 
is the new pastor at Issaqua.—Rev. Nels 
Grandahl succeeds Rev. Charles Asplund 
as pastor of the First Swedish church 
of Tacoma.—The stated supply of our 


church at Olympia is Rev. F. W. Cars-, 


tens—Rev. R. W. King, recently re- 
signed at Port Angeles, has become 
pastor of our church at Hanford, Galite 
succeeding Rev. J. B. Travis, the new 
pastor at Kelso, Wash.—The First 
church of South Bend, Wash., on Nov. 
2 celebrated the fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of ‘Rev. J. L. Peringer. Doc- 
tor J. F. Watson, executive secretary 
of the convention, was the preacher. 


He commended pastor and people on 
their stability, stating that short pas- 
torates caused much inefficiency on the 
Pacific coast, and, he might have added, 
well. 


elsewhere as Pastor Peringer’s 
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Sunday school is lined up in the bigger 
and better Baptist Sunday school pro- 
gram.—Rey. J. A. Ford has been elected 
president of the Ministers’ Association 
at Cashmere, Wash. The pastors here 
have arranged for a union evangelistic 
campaign. Pastor Ford is enjoying the 
néw parsonage recently provided by this 
church.—Rev. J. M. King, new pastor 
at Dayton, is engaged in special meet- 
ings.—Doctor A. H., Bailey, superin- 
tendent of missions for East Washington 
and North Idaho Convention, will con- 
duct special services every evening from 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 7, with Pastor W. Be 
Monbeck at Pullman, Wash.—Rev. A. 
Lawrence Black, religious work director 
of Idaho, was a chapel speaker at Lin- 
field college on Oct. 28. While here 
he dined with the thirty-seven students 
from Idaho. These students have or- 
ganized, and with the help of Brother 
Black and State Secretary Shanks are 
determined to double the attendance of 
students from Idaho next year.—The 
new pastor at Roswell, Idaho, is Rev. 
R. W. Spencer.—Rev. T. A. Leger, who 
recently resigned at Prosser, Wash., be- 
gan his work at Shoshone, Idaho, on 
Nov. 1—Rev. H. W. Vodra removed 
from Harley to Gooding, beginning his 
work Nov. 1.—Rev. M. W. Coates, who 
recently resigned the University Park 
church, Portland, on Nov. :2 became 
pastor at Hailey.—Rev. Glenn W. South 
became pastor of the church at Nampa, 
Nov. 9.—Rev. David E. Baker, after two 
years at Cottonwood, Calif., has been 
called to the pastorate of the church 
at Gerber, situated nine miles below Red 
Bluff. This is the only church in the 
community, which with its surrounding 
territory furnishes a field of approxi- 
mately 2,500 people. Brother Baker 
came to the coast in 1905 and has since 
held various pastorates in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Montana. He believes in 
making all possible preparation for his 
work in the ministry, having during 
these recent years completed a number 
of correspondence courses. 


The Baptist and Missions 


It is interesting and encouraging to 
note how constantly Doctors A. M. 
Bailey and C. O. Johnson use their bul- 
letins to promote the interests of THE 
Baptist and Missions. Inasmuch as 
these two publications are the official 
organs of our denomination, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any pastor can lead 
his people in supporting the various 
work of the denomination without the 
assistance of these two publications. In- 
terest on the part of the pastor thus 
manifested, and a frequent reference to 
articles found in them, will lead the 
average Baptist to feel his need of these 
papers. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
3y ALBerr H, Finn 

Drs. Axling and Tenny Come 
Two outstanding events as this epistle 
is written are the coming of Doctors 
Axling and Tenny to present to willing 
and able Detroit Baptists the great in- 
ternational, educational, social and evan- 
gelistic need there is just now to restore 
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the Baptist enterprises in Yokohama and 
Tokyo destroyed by earthquake and fire 
over one year ago. The First church 
had already contributed $23,000 toward 
a much needed addition to the Mabie 
school for boys in Yokohama. The 
foundations for the wing were being 
put in when the disaster occurred. Much 
of the money therefore was saved, but 
$500,000 is needed to restore schools, 
churches and other buildings now more 
than ever needed. Our Christian states- 
men have opportunity for a hearing be- 
fore several organizations outside our 
Baptist churches as they interpret Japan 
to America, faithfully endeavoring to 
bring an intelligent understanding and 
an even greater sympathy and apprecia- 
tion for the Baptist opportunity and 
challenge in this foremost nation of the 
Orient. 

Bible and Missionary Conference 

Dec. 8, the Woodward Avenue church 
held an all-day Bible and missionary 
conference similar to the great confer- 
ence held at the same place a year ago, 
but this year the program was completed 
in one day. Detroit was especially favor- 
ed in its team of speakers—Bible expos- 
itor, Dr. W. H. Geistweit, First church, 
Dayton, Ohio; missionary interpreter, 
Dr. J. H. Franklin, foreign secretary 
of the Foreign Mission Society; and 
Miss McVeigh, of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society. Rev. A. F. Waechter, 
president of the Detroit Baptist Min- 
ister’s Conference, Rev. A. ve Allen, 
moderator of the Detroit Baptist Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. J. W. Hoag, pastor of 
the Woodward Avenue church presided 
at the three sessions of the conference. 
The program was rich and broad and 
brought a world vision in an attractive 
and effective manner. 

Religious Educational Institute 

Beginning Sunday, Jan. 4, at the 
Woodward Avenue church and the Bap- 
tist Christian center (Negro), 1718 Rus- 
sell street, another great religious edu- 
cational institute will be held, closing 
Friday, Jan. 9, with young people’s 
night. The program will include 
the following named speakers and ex- 
perts: Rev. J. Sherman Wallace, Miss 
Nan F. Weeks, of Philadelphia; Rev. 
S. B. Hazzard, of New York; Rev. A. J. 
R. Schumaker, of Pittsburgh; Rev. M. 
L. Williams. of Lansing: “Reve Co: 
Kenagy, of Pontiac; Rev. M. F. San- 
born and Rev. A. V. Allen, of Detroit, 
and others. This is to be one of the 
outstanding events of the church year 
inaugurated and directed by Rev. Ben 
T. Leonard, director of religious edu- 
cation of the Detroit Baptist Union. 

Among the Churches and Brethren 

Dr. F. W. Sweet, president of Mani- 
toba college, dropped in upon his cleri- 
cal friends Monday morning, Nov. 3, in 
the weekly meeting of the Detroit Bap- 
tist Minister's Conference. Doctor 
Sweet spent several fruitful years as 
pastor at Adrian, Mich., and has a large 
circle of friends in Detroit and Michigan. 
He reports a large increase in atten- 
dance at the college this year and a 
most engaging task. 

Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 


2-4, Dr. A. M. Petty, of the Home Mis- 
sion Society, spent with the churches 
and pastors in Detroit. He told of his 
recent visit to Central America and to 
the Baptist negro schools of the South. 
He spoke at Jefferson Avenue, Beulah, 
Birkett Memorial, Highland Park and 
the First church. He was also present 
at the opening of the new Mexican mis- 
sion, and on Monday spoke at the Bap- 
tist Minister’s Conference and later at- 
tended the monthly meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the advisory coun- 
cil for negro work. Tuesday morning 
he addressed the pastors’ conference of 
our negro Baptist churches, telling of 
the work of the A.B.H.M.S. on behalf 
of their group. He was eagerly listened 
to wherever he went. 

Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2, the new 
Mexican Baptist mission, of which I have 
already written, opened in its new home 
in the chapel lately occupied by the Bo- 
hemian Baptist whurch, on 25th and 
Magnolia streets. Dr. H. C. Gleiss di- 
rected the program, explaining the de- 
velopment of the work. Deacon Deuel, 
of the Woodward Avenue church, which 
has assumed pastoral oversight, spoke, 
as did also Doctor Petty and Miss Brim- 
son, Albert H. Finn told of the office 
and purpose of the Detroit Baptist 
Union. The leader and superintendent 
of the work now has his family housed 
in the adjoining parsonage and it is 
hoped to add an English Sunday school 
for a great neighborhood that has no 
Protestant English-speaking religious 
work. 

It takes the woman’s auxiliary to do 
things. They engaged to secure $2,000 
for the furnishings of the new First 
Polish Baptist church, now under con- 
struction. At their recent meeting over 
$2,500 was secured in cash and pledges. 
This is but another example of the fine 
spirit of cooperation that characterizes 
the Baptist constituency in Detroit when 
any approved kingdom enterprise is 
taken up. 

Dr. George W. McDaniel, president 
of the Southern Convention and pastor 
of the great First church, Richmond, 
Va., has completed his engagement with 
the Detroit Council of Churches whereby 
he spoke each week day at noon in 
Keith’s great theater and in the eve- 
ning in the Northwestern Baptist church 
for two weeks ending Nov. 7. He was 
ereatly appreciated, although ‘he was 
here during tne heat of the campaign 
and election. He spoke at the Central 
M. E. church on Sunday, Nov. 2, with 
ereat acceptance, and Thursday evening, 
Nov. 6, the Detroit B.Y.P.U. filled 
Northwestern to overflowing. 

Bethel church, formerly known as the 
First German church, celebrated” its 
sixtieth anniversary the week of Nov. 9. 
It was in 1864 that this church of splen- 
did history and achievement was or- 
eanized. It has had noble men for pas- 
tors and has developed some of our 
finest and best equipped Baptist laymen 
and women. Rev. Frank Kaiser is the 
present undershepherd. His brother, 
Prof. L. Kaiser, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, Dr. H. C. Gleiss and Rev. C. 


has been made in the metropolita 
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A. Daniel, of Chicago, a former | 
were among the speakers outsj 
own fellowship. It was a joyous 
sion throughout. 

During the past month a united 


; 


to secure 5,000 Christian stewa 
accordance with our denomin 
plans for stewardship. What a 
wide difference there would be jj 
church member would get the 
and joy of stewardship! It is 
jective well worth striving for, 

Something over twenty-five ye; 
Dr. Robert Harper, with his goo| 
went out from the Woodward | 
church to become a medical mis’ 
in Burma. The denomination has 
ly appreciated their work, and the} 
government awarded him a me 
his services during the Chinese 1 
While on furlough he was one} 
preachers in his ‘home church w) 
and his wife were most cordiz 
ceived. Woodward Avenue ga: 
and Mrs. Harper a purse of ove! 
as a parting testimonial of love | 
preciation. 
Several of our Detroit ministe) 
present at the Minister’s Conferert 
in Lansing, |Nov. 11-14. The 
was so long that many of our) 
pastors did not feel they could 4 
time from their urgent tasks a’ 
The program speakers were 
Bowler, Fowler, Huntley, Pet 
Bates. 

A beautiful new Estey pipe or) 
dedicated at Northwestern 3 
church on Sunday evening, 
Other events when noted organi 
invited to preside have since bel 
The organ is in keeping with ‘¢ 
Northwestern edifice. 

Rev. A. B. Strickland and } 
secrated wife were with Beulah, 
western and the First church iin | 
ber, leading evangelistic and const 
campaigns that have been so st¢ 
wherever inaugurated. Mr. Ste 
has a fervent message and an ej! 
practical plan that should bec 
every-week method to reach the 1: 
the careless and the disaffected. t 
Christian fellowship an apostol| 
that is greatly needed in all our ch 
“Workers together with God’—? 
hear this statement but without )! 
interpretation. This plan gives @l 
a meaning to the phrase that 0 
the idea of kingdom building. | 


| 
Claiborne Milton Hl 
By ArtHuR STEVENS PHEI 
A hundred and sixty years * 
Johnson, the lexicographer, dei 
love of one’s country as the? 
one’s countrymen, a definitio!) 
truth the twentieth century ! 
blindly groping after. In the 
the new loyalty, he best fulfills! 
triot’s dream who lights ego! 
altruism and lays the found? 
high civilization in the Christia™ 
Shailer Mathews admirably 7 
it: “Socialism expects society 
good individuals. Jesus expe 
individuals to make a good so! 
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Back of the 


e life of God in the soul of man 
sential to human progress, then 
ont Hill is a maker of history. 
ality is essential to national pros- 
and Christian sentiment is 
to morality, he who propagates 
an sentiment does most for the 
nation stands the 
, back of the church the school 
nity. It is therefore an event of 
ul significance to our denomina- 
vat Doctor Hill arrived this fall 
h the fortieth milestone of his 
jon into the ministry, and the 
th of his leadership of the 
ey Baptist Divinity School. A 
omer. C. H. Hobart, one of a 
f similar testimonials, expresses 
ntiment of the great group of 
Baptists: “No one of my knowl- 
as done more for the upbuilding 
kingdom and the establishment 
beloved denomination on the coast 
as Doctor Hill’; and after a per- 
‘ribute to Dioctor and Mrs. Hill: 
have held higher ideals, and none 
abored more untiringly for their 
ion than they. May many more 
of usefulness be granted them.” 
ornia owns him as a native son. 
is born at Suisun; educated at 
1 college, Oregon; a trustee of 
cellent institution; he wears the 
jee >. A. and M. A. from the 
sity of Oregon, where his scholar- 
as admitted him to a post hoc et 


es- 


hoc membership in the Phi 
Xappa; was graduated from the 
ter Theological seminary, 1884; 


d with the degree of doctor of 
+ by Linfield, 1889; pastor at 
+, Ore., 1884-89; served as super- 
nt of missions for the Home 
1 society in Oregon, 1890-93; be- 
vastor of the Tenth avenue church, 
d, Cal., 1893-1904; president of 
cific Coast conference; four years 
nt of the Northern California 
ition; thus’ he has proved the 
of the old proverb that “fire that 
st kept burns most of all.” 
al gifts, endowed by temperament 
tivated by experience, fit Presi- 
ill for his task. With dignity, en- 
by flashes of wit, and conversa- 
charm, he is wise in counsel and 
administration. These have been 
‘Xpression in the creative instinct. 
ais never really ours until it has 
mparted to another. To keep an 
ive it away. He has been active 
denominational life. A member 
board of the Foreign Mission 
» he has followed actively its 
through this and the other so- 
of the Northern Convention. The 
Which is his lengthened shadow, 
IMinationally loyal to the core 
lanent law requires that all mem- 
‘ the board of directors shall be 
ts of Baptist churches. The west- 


te conventions have adopted the 


herance. 


| 


| 


and created advisory boards for 
He thus labors for that 
Which the late Dr. P. S. Hen- 
ophesied: “The whole world is 
ng Baptist as fast as it can with 
tt of decency.” 


none too soon. Fold your map 


of the United States in the middle, and 
though our theological schools abound 
in north, east and south, there has been 
none in the entire western half of the 
nation. It is appropriate that the de- 
nomination should celebrate these twenty 
significant years. Modistie oblige. Un- 
wavering perseverance, a faith that saw 


the possible in the has 


impossible, 
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wrought out of materials that did not 
exist, with tools that were not, a struc- 
ture in which few believed. Out of the 
Pacific Baptist Theological Union for 
Ministerial Education, which thirty-five 
years ago seemed likely to “die a-born- 
ing,” out of California college, whose 
useful career, after its beginnings in 
Oakland, 1884, faced ultimate extinction, 
properties and funds—and debts—were, 
under the magic wand of this prophet 
and his coadjutors, saved to the denom- 
ination by the founding of the pros- 
perofis University of Redlands and the 


Divinity School. Thus the father and 
mother live anew in their children. 
Where has it come from? Out of 


one instructor, the president, giving part 
time, with no plant or endowment and 
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few students, we look today upon five 
buildings, standing in the heart of the 

section of this university city 
with its perfect climate, on a 
corner si central building 
looking down a fine street four short 


residence 
of 70,000, 


choice site, its 


blocks into the campus of the largest 
university in the world. The building 
itself, with large light modern class- 


rooms, offices and men’s dormitory, li- 


brary and temporary chapel, costing 


$100,000, is the finest type of classical 
college architecture in the city. Its 
proximity to the university gives our 


students access to the library of 330,- 
000 volumes, study in the 
tongues of mission lands, and other sup- 
plemental branches. The institution is 
already stronger than any of its sisters 
about the Bay were, at its age. Five 
new members have just been added to 
the faculty, including the dean of women, 
whose appointment by the W. A. H. M. 
S. with keen far-sightedness provides 
the women students, who are coming in 
increasing numbers for preparation for 
all forms of Christian at home 
and abroad, an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity. A dormitory for women stu- 
dents is a near necessity. The site and 
buildings are valued at $165,000 and no 
debt. The endowment, still painfully 
inadequate to the needs, has grown to 
$141,203, making the total assets $306,- 
203. The student -body, of exceptional 
personnel, number thirty-three today, of 
whom three-quarters are 


courses of 


service 


college men 


and women. The president has proved 
the truth of Hetty Green’s maxim: “An 
indefatigable talent for waiting is the 


corner stone of prosperity.” 
The Christian world looks for a man 
or woman who will take a place beside 


Carnegie, the friend of libraries, and 
Rockefeller, the friend of colleges 
prove a friend to that which is more 


important than either, and requires less 
money—the training of young students 


ior ministerial and missionary service. 
Pray for him. How far: the sentiment 
of the church has advanced since the 


days of Editor Bright of the Examiner, 
who opposed the organization of our 
Education society, on the ground that 
the men know of God the less 
they will think of him—I guess he didn’t 
put it quite so ‘badly as that—but 
whither else does it lead? Ignorance is 
father of infidelity, or of fanaticism. 
“Study to show thyself approved.” 

Why has the church been so indif- 
ferent to the supply, and the quality 
of those that are to be leaders in 
days to come Too seldom one hears 
a prayer in pulpit or family circle that 
one’s own young people may choose the 
Christian ministry. The Master 
manded such prayer. The sacrifices, so- 
cial and financial, that are made by con- 
secrated young lives to enter upon a 
divinity school course are thrilling. At 
the cross-roads, they are choosing the 
Cross Road, 


more 


its 


com- 


Days of Conflict in China 
By ArtrHur W. Riper 


During my visit to Shanghai and 
vicinity, the sound of cannon on the 
battlefront ten miles away could be 
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plainly heard. On the way to Shanghai 
Baptist college I was stopped and in- 
spected by guards who had thrown ob- 
structions across the main roads. The 
war lords of Chekiang and Kiangsu 
provinces were fighting each other for 
possession of arsenals and forts near 
Shanghai. Twenty war ships of foreign 
powers were lying at anchor near by 
and marines had landed to protect the 
foreign settlement while refugees and 
wounded from the area where the bat- 
tle waged, were pouring into Shanghai. 
Conscription of men for the army caused 
terror, and many left home hoping thus 
to escape. Food supplies thus came in 
diminishing quantity, yet the larger pop- 
ulation due to the war refugees must 
be fed and prices for all meats were 
advanced 40 per cent in one day. 

3ut this conflict around Shanghai with 
its widespread terror and economic dis- 
aster to many is but one of China’s 
numerous present conflicts. Its nomin- 
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al government at Peking is menaced by 
war-like forces from the North, while 
Sun-yat-sen in the South defies Peking’s 
authority and would set up by force an- 
other government. In addition to the 
larger armies there are countless inde- 
pendent bands of brigands and thus the 
peace of China—both politically and 
economically—is seriously disturbed. In 
spite of all this the Chinese are char- 
acteristically a peace-loving people. In 
the past they have been accustomed to 
compromise and to buy off the invader 
until grown bold by success; brigandage 
has become popular. No wonder some 
good friends of China have come to 
feel that its people must stop yielding 
whatever may be demanded, in order 
to gain a cheap and temporary peace, 
and grow a sturdy sentiment that “noth- 
ing is settled until it is settled right.” 

‘hough these conflicts may be serious 
in the political and economical realms, 
there are other conflicts no less discon- 
certing through which China is passing. 
It has been said “you can never speak 
to an individual Chinese”; you are rather 
speaking to his whole family, all his 
relatives, his clan, his guild, and he can- 
not decide any matter or act without 
them. He is not allowed to be a free 
moral agent. Into such a highly com- 
plex social organism Christianity comes 
with its appeal to the individual to 
choose and act for himself. 

How difficult this is may be seen 
from an item in a Shanghai daily, stat- 
ing that because of the war scare over 
800 war brides were married within a 
few days in Nanking. Behind this item 
one does not see, as with us in war 
time, young men who were called to 
arms, marrying the girls of their choice 
because they could not bear to be longer 
separated; but, rather, hundreds rushed to 
marriage by their relatives though they 
were not ready and did not want to be 
married now or to those to whom they 
had been betrothed by their parents. The 
family of a girl having accepted be- 
trothal presents faces heavy obligation 
if anything meanwhile happens to the 
girl. So when war threatens, all the 
relatives rush the girl to marry the man 
they have chosen for her, in order that 
the family may not suffer loss. What 
tragedies of unhappiness, of broken plans 
for an education, of blighted hopes for 
a Christian home some day, are repre- 
sented in such customs! The wonder is 
that Christianity has been able to make 
the progress it has against such terrible 
odds. 

A few days ago I visited Shaoshing 
a very old inland walled city of some 
200,000 people, 75 per cent of whom are 
said to gain their living through making 
“devil money” to be used in spirit wor- 
ship and offerings for the dead. This 
economically profitless and superstition- 
fostering business holds the minds of 
these people today even as_ those at 
Ephesus, who, seeing the hope of their 
living imperiled by the incoming of 
Christianity, aroused that citv to tumult 
crying “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
Yet here also the conflict is on between 
this age-old superstition represented by 
their business and the ideals of Chris- 
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tianity represented by our scho 


boys, also one for girls, and 3 
for women, a finely equipped h 
with Christian doctors and n; 


where cures are effected which a! 
spirit worship could never perforp 
most significant of all, a Christ, 
dustrial plant has bees Started 
apart from native guilds and thi 
ufacture of “devil money,” the tir 
lever can earn an honest liveliho 
honor to those warriors who: 
against old systems of fear and | 
stition by the weapons of school 
pitals, Christianized industry 2 
pel of love! 

Ningpo is another walled a 4 
million people and here 
Chinese people heneeeal al 
$50,000 to help build a new hos}; 
take the place of the old one #4 
own Doctor Grant had labored for! 
five years. These old buildings | 
without cost to the mission, built 
Chinese phrase it “out of Doctor | 
life blood” are soon to give way 
and more adequate buildings, i 
not hear the guns of victory whic 
this advance where the Chines| 
help to build a new hospital for{ 
tor of whom, a generation ago, ts 
ple said “he made his remedies} 
the eyes of children whom 1} 
caught”? 

At Shanghai Baptist College ak 
students with faces turned toward! 
{ 
| 


ture and its problems, both foi 
selves and their loved China, 

marked contrast to the old id 
education where, with faces towh 
past, they studied their classic | 
literature and memorized the we 
ings of their sages. Passing throz 
department of biology the head) 
sor, Doctor Chen, a _ distin 
Chinese scholar, came to thanka 
helping him out of an immigrai 
tention camp, when he was lanit 
America with good papers shovh 
purpose to study in Brown at! 
universities. Now that Chine 
whom American immigration 4 
viewed with suspicion, is head | 
partment in Shanghai college, ) 
wife is a member of the Natione( 
cil of Y. W. C. A. Do yaaa 
the booming of some guns of ¢ 

I “listened in” on a council of ili 
work carried on by the studer 
The raising of the budget of x 
for next year was carefully cor 
but an incidental remark attrac 
attention. The students had bei 
ducting a mission in a village 14 
college and four had asked for 
but upon examination had not le 
cepted. One Chinese worker sait’ 
could you expect, they had on! 
taught First Corinthians and 
must provide them with classe: 
Gospels.” 

I had thus a sidelight on the #* 
Shanghai Baptist college is ri 
Christian school. But in order {a 
college may have the rightly } 
and adequately prepared mate 
work on, we are compelled to 
emphasis on the “middle school: ' 
despite serious limitations are dos 
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work at Hangchow, Ningpo and 
ig. These schools, together with 
ege, are furnishing the pastors, 
and leaders in every walk of 
, are to be the captains in the 
yf tomorrow between Chinese 
jon and ignorance and the new 
id liberty found in Christ. 
said that a Russian battleship, 
z some years ago through the 
us, following a bloodless 
in diplomacy led by some young 
patriots who had been students 
efore at Roberts college, Con- 
ple, dipped its colors thrice to 
lege on the hill in honor of the 
yn which had really won this vic- 


sailed down the river leaving 
ij and saw the fine buildings of 
ighai Baptist college and remem- 
ie noble student body, do you 
that I raised my hat in recog- 
f this and other institutions of 
sharacter, whose sons are to be 
ers in the bloodless victories, 
d systems of error fall back and 
thrown and the kingdom where 
ion held sway for thousands of 
comes the kingdom of our Lord 
Christ! 

rou not hear the cannonading 
recedes that great victory? 


“he Rally at Selma 

_ Calif., known as the home of 
thes, was the rallying point of 
ists of Northern California, Nov. 
iThe 1924 convention of the 
1 California Baptists was 
to be held in Selma last May, 
use of an epidemic of the hoof- 
th disease in some parts of Cali- 
0 strict a quarantine was set up 
mut the state that it seemed un- 
hold a meeting at that time. 
reader sarcastically remark that 
tist ministers of California had 
th disease!) Plans were then 
a fall rally to be held at Selma 
e the Baptists to larger things. 
0 came, and no business was 
‘dsave the business of en- 
Z one another in the work of 
dom. 

is a beautiful city of a 5000 
min the richest part of the San 
valley. It is refreshing to come 
ce where the Baptists hold so 
Part in the life of the com- 
or there the membership of the 
ptist church is equal to one- 
of the total population of the 
there is besides a good Dano- 
an Baptist church. 

rst church, Selma, recently dedi- 
beautiful $85,000 edifice which 
ied over for the use and com- 
the delegates. This splendid 
with its many departments per- 
if different meetings at the same 
‘ether with the delightful hospi- 
the people of Selma went a long 
ard making the rally one of the 
‘rational and helpful gatherings 
e taken place in California for 
ime. In fact, a number have 
itness that this rally was one 
2est convention meetings that 


: 
| 
| 
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had ever been attended by those present, 
This statement may seem all the more 
startling when attention is called to the 
fact that there were no speakers on the 
program from outside California. 


The first part of the meeting the 
women and men met separately. The 
women’s session was presided over by 
Mrs. Arthur E. Caldwell of Oakland, 
state president of the women’s society. 
More than a dozen women appeared on 
the program in the morning and the 
afternoon all of whom presented their 
message in a most helpful way. 


Tuesday evening the delegates and 
visitors sat down to a fellowship banquet 
in the church. A bountiful repast was 
well served by the women. 


The general theme of the rally was 
cooperation divided into four general 
heads. Tuesday evening “Church Co- 
operation”; Wednesday morning “Evan- 
gelistic Cooperation”; Wednesday after- 
noon “Educational Cooperation”; 
Wednesday night “Missionary Coopera- 
tion”. On Tuesday evening, Rev. F. Carl 
Truex, pastor of the Selma church, gave 
some interesting statements concerning 
the church building in which the rally 
was held, following which Mrs. C. FE. 
Tingley of Berkeley spoke on “Coopera- 
tion in the Church.” Dr. C. W. Brin- 
stad, for over eighteen years executive 
secretary of the Northern California 
Convention, spoke on “Cooperation by 
the Churches.” Dr. Brinstad well 
summed up the program of the rally 
in three points: Coming to Christ,— 
evangelistic; training for Christ—educa- 
tional; and going forth with Christ— 
missionary. 


The Wednesday morning service was 
opened by a devotional service led by 
Dr. L. J. Sawyer of San Francisco, fol- 
lowed by an address by Rev. Arthur V. 
Willey, director of evangelism on “The 
Compassionate Christ.” Rev. C. Aaron 
King of Orosi spoke on “Young Peo- 
ple and Evangelism”; Rev. C. S. Knight 
of San Jose, on “The Sunday school and 
Evangelism”; Mr. C. I. Miller of Fresno, 
on “Laymen and Evangelism”; Mrs. V. 
S. Cowsert of Clovis on “Women and 
Evangelism”; and Rev. G. F. Holt of 
Lindsay on “Pastors and Evangelism.” 
Following this, the main adress of the 
day, which might be called the conven- 
tion sermon*were the meeting a regular 
convention gathering, was given by Rev. 
Bryant Wilson of the First church, Sac- 
ramento. 


That afternoon with “Educational Co- 
oneration” as the general theme, Dr. 
Claiborne M. Hill, president of Berke- 
ley Divinity School, spoke on “Schools 
and Colleges”; Mrs. Geo. M. Thomas 
on “Missionary Education”: Rev. Chas. 
R. Eastman of Turlock on “Stewardship 
Education”; and Dr. Millard L. Thomas, 
state director of religious education, on 
“Religious Education.” Following this 
five-minute talks were given by Mr. C. 
B. Cooper on “What Redlands Univer- 
sity Did for Me”; Rev. Elmer A. Fridell, 
of the First church, Fresno, on “What 
the Baptist Divinity School Did for 
Me”; Mr. Gustavus Schneider of Oak- 
land on “What the Sunday School Has 
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Done for Me”; Mr. Clyde Howden, 
president of the Northern California B. 
Y. P. U. on “What the B. Y. P. U. Has 
Done for Me”; and Mrs. N. F. Turner of 
Oakland on “What the Week-day and 
Church Vacation Schools Have Done 
for Me.” After this an uplifting address 
was given by Dr. John W. Bailey of the 
Baptist Divinity School on “The Life 
of Christ.” 


THE GREAT 
PYRAMID 


God’s Witness in the Land of 
Egypt (Isa. 19:19, 20) 
Now 
Blazing with Prophetic 
Light 
And 
Supporting the Time 
Evidence Found in 


the 12th of Daniel 


The last lap in the Grand Gallery 
measurements discovered to be in 
sacred cubits. 


A 10 cent pamphlet with this title 
can be obtained from W. R. Young, 
4481 Mission Drive, San Diego, Calif. 
($1.00 per doz.) 


Also a 35 cent pamphlet on the 
chronology of Dan, 12, “How Long 
to the End?”’ from the same address. 


FOROFOFOSOFOSOFOFOF OF OF OFF OFOFOFOSOFOFOFOFOFOFOLOSOFOTO| 


IS GOD LIMITED? 


BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


‘‘The book is a profound discussion 
of a difficult problem. The discussion 
is never lost in abstract speculation, 
but keeps close to the concrete life of 
man.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
BOF OF OF OF OF OF OF OF OFOFOFOF OF OF OFOFOFOFOFOtOFOfOfOfOtototo} 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with what the Bible is doing for you, 
for your country? Let Fosdick’s new 
book “THE MODERN USE OF THE 
BIBLE” ($1.60) show you a way out 
of your double dissatisfaction. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
New York City 


PASTORS---GET THIS BOOK TO-DAY! 


THE COMPETENT CH T RCH 


By F. A. AGAR, D.D. 


No matter bow successful your chureh may be—it will 
surely feel an wmpetus from your reading of Dr. Agar's 
new book. GIVE A COPY TO EVERY WORKER! $1.00 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Baptist 


Vol. V No. 46 
Chicago, Ill., December 13, 1924. 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
chureh clubs equal to 10 per cent of churcn 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents, In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 52 cents, 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label. 


Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THE BAPTIST. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space ‘discounts, 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order. 


Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
3APTIST, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Want Ads 


For Sale—Furnishings of large boarding 
house to any desiring to lease the house. 
Best location in city. Will sell at sacrifice. 
Mrs. S. M. Hall, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


For your revival engage Rev. J. L. Ray- 
burn, evangelist. Experienced. Successful. 
Resourceful, Pastors address him 2843 
Troost Ave., Kansas City, Missourl. 


Back to the Bible Revival Campaigns— 


bring lasting results. For particulars 
write Jay J. Pease, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

MMS. neatly typed. Rates reasonable. 
E. R. Ambler, 306 Main Street, Penn Yan, 
NY. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Evangelist William E. Brierley, formerly 
pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, is now booking appointments 
for single church meetings and union cam- 
paigns for the Fall and Winter. Safe and 
sane methods! Years of experience! 
Highly recommended! For references, open 
dates and terms address 3938 North Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has mod- 
ern, quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
with cafe adjacent, and garage on premises. 
Near the White House. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. For folder, free map and guide 
to Washington, address 1912 Gee St. 
Northwest. 


Evangelist George R. Stair, long pastoral 
experience including Dudley Street, Boston 
and Englewood, Chicago. Six years evange- 
listic service. Single church or union 
meetings. Write for open dates and terms. 
Pine Lodge, Emery Mills, Maine. 


For 
11 stops. 
ship. 
First 


New blower. Boxed 
Cheap to a Baptist church. 
Baptist Church, Elgin, Ill. 


ready to 
Address 


9,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes, Good 
commission, Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. 5 Monen Bldg. Chicago, Mlinois 


SECOND EDITION 


Pilgrims of the Lonely Road 


By GAIUS GLENN ya 


Grote H. AROL D HOUGH eave: ‘‘A remarkable work., 


yt every civilization produced an ‘Amiel.’...., A book 
that will be read gain and again.”’ 82.00 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicagé 


The final session was one to be long 
remembered because of the messages of 
the hour. First Rev. Jas. S. West of 
First church, San Francisco, gave a mis- 
sionary and devotional message on the 
“Lord’s Prayer’; after which Rev. 
Samuel P. Gott of Chico told “What 
Baptists Have Done for Missions.” Fol- 
lowing this Dr. E. W. Moore of Third 
church, San Francisco, spoke on “A Big 
Baptist Program,” and Dr. E. A. Hanley 
of Berkeley on “The Gospel for an Age 
of Unbelief.” It was a full program and 
one that’ carried a breath of spiritual 
life and inspiration. The rally was pre- 
side over by Rev. J. C. Garth of Wil- 
lows; Rev. E. R. Couch of Ukiah was 
director of music. 

It has been the testimony of all those 
present that “It was good for us to have 
been here.” 


Colorado Letter 
By JAmMEs ASA WHITE 

Colorado folks have been enjoying a 
most unusual fall. The weather has been 
delightful indeed. 

Now that the election is over people 
seem to have settled down to the rather 
even tenor of their way, and things are 
going quite well in the Centennial state. 

Baptistically speaking, a number of our 
churches of the state have been and are 
now engaged in special revival services. 
Beth Eden of Denver conducted such a 
meeting under the leadership of Pastor 
F; W. Starring. There were over fifty 
decisions for Christ and the church. The 
pastor reports that the results of a spir- 
itual nature cannot be tabulated. At the 
close of the meeting the women of the 


church gave the pastor a purse of $100. 
In addition, a special offering was taken 
which totaled $500. This will enable the 
church to cancel its debt and begin re- 
roofing its building. 

Rev. Joshua Gravett, pastor of the 
Galilee church, Denver, has been having 
the time of his life conducting, with other 
brethren, the Rocky Mountain Bible con- 


ference which was held in the First 
church of Denver. 
The week of prayer for students was 


observed by the Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege. During this week the students 
gave on an average of $3 per capita for 
the world student friendship fund. This 
is practically double the effort of last 


year. Rev: FF, E. Eden’ of Broadway 
church gave a series of addresses on 
prayer. 


Recently Dr. Thomas S. Young of the 
department of week-day religious educa- 
tion and church vacation schools of the 
Publication Society, was out our way 
for a conference with the education de- 
partment of the Colorado State Conven- 
tion. He gave us some facts regarding 
the matter of the legal status of week- 
day religious education. 

Just now, with the cooperation of the 
Colorado Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, a bill is being prepared that will go 
before the next legislature of the state, 
making legal provision for this matter 
of the week-day religious instruction of 
our children. The essential features of 
the bill are: (a) The board of education 
of any city, city and county, or the board 
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of trustees of any school district 
upon the written request of pare 
guardian, excuse his, or her chil 
sixty Or more minutes in any we 
permit such child to attend wee 
schools giving instructions in rel 
(b) Such child may be excused a| 
hour of the day designated by the F 
authorities, provided that such ch: 
excused shall be held accountable 4 
work prescribed for his class or; 
equivalent elective courses as the | 
of education shall approve. (c) | 
time when pertaining to schools in 
districts may be used cumulatively, 
separate month, as local condition; 
require. (d) That such religioy) 
struction shall not be given by 
public school, during the time for } 
such teacher may be paid; nor ghz 
public school buildings, proper: 
equipment be used, during public | 
hours, for giving such religious ir: 
tion, | 

The annual meeting of the box. 
Colorado Woman’s College was hi 
the college buildings the latter D 
November. Chairman Fred W. } 
man, Vice-chairman C. A. Fulton, ’: 
urer E. H. Braukman and Secrets 
B. Smith were reelected to their 5 
tive offices. Plans were discuss: 
the launching of the $150,000 —* 
begin around Jan. 1. 

In order to take care of the nel 
the college for a number of years) 
are under way for the purchase { 
additional campus the size of the p 
campus. The prospects are tha 
campus will come to the colleges 
gift from one of the leading layri 
the city in behalf of his church. | 

News Notes. 

Rev. James M. Bennett, recent’ 
dained, is doing a splendid work at 
way and Crowley. The work at Ci 
is steadily growing. The house oj} 
ship has been recently repaired. 

Rev. Charles R. Stephens is doiy 
work at Vona. The good womenf 
church have recently raised the 
the indebtedness on the church n 
bell has been placed on the i 
building. 

Under the leadership of State Ms 
ary James H. Davis a church vs 
cently organized at Bethune; they 
at the present time is under the a 
ship of Rev. C. S. Dean, who b 
for seventeen years in Baca cou} 
this state. | 

The Briggsdale church undi 
leadership of Secretary Palmer ri¢ 
raised money for the basement f 
building in which the church w/ 
under the leadership of Mr. Sper 
student at the Colorado State Tic 
College at Greeley. | 

State Missionary Davis has re 
been holding meetings at Gilcrestt 
German Baptist church, looking { 
to a better work among our fre 
speaking peoples at this place. 


Arizona Notes 

The Rev. J. Lawrence Bell | 
cepted the call to the Safford cht: 
is now on the field. He reports #? 
look as most encouraging. 


i— a7.) 


er 18, 1924 


G. Neil, Bible and field secre- 
he Publication Society, recently 
sit to Arizona. While here he 
srences with Evangelist Driver 
hapel car, V. A. Vanderhoof, 
missionary, and with Secretary 
concerning the activities of the 
on Society in the state. The 
of Arizona are always delighted 
» Neil. 

om R. Carter, formerly of Saf- 
ow located in Seattle as pastor 
y church. 

’ A. Vanderhoof, colporter- 
y, has been ill with pneumonia, 
the road to recovery. 


PARSONAGE OF FIRST CHURCH, 


dyttle M. Love, director of 
shool and young people’s work 
ite, is receiving a hearty wel- 
he churches. 

abel Crawford of the Woman’s 
ssion Society has been doing 
1 work in the state the past 
hs. She has left a lasting im- 


G. Anderson of Young ac- 
> call to the Emmanuel church 
x, beginning his ministry there 


Cecil T. Garnett of Bisbee gave 
- fellowship to twenty-seven 
. A. Agar conducted confer- 
the state during the first part 
ber at Globe, Tucson, Phoenix, 
and Yuma. Doctor Agar is 
zleome to Arizona. 
has. L. Kau, assistant pastor 
ucson church for the past two 
accepted the call to the Mem- 
‘ch of Fresno, Calif. 
T. Goodman has accepted the 
€ Madison church, Phoenix. 
*st Church, Phoenix, Rev. Rich- 
1y, pastor, has concluded a six 
hool of missions, embracing six 
ats. The school was well at- 
The First church, under the 
2 of Pastor Day, is growing so 
‘a a building campaign is now 
y. 


| 


The churches of Tucson and Prescott 
are in the midst of building campaigns. 

Sesy. H. Q. Morton is taking a much 
needed and deserved rest for a few 
weeks. 

The pulpit of the Tucson church was 
supplied on Nov. 9 by Secretary Morton 
and on the sixteenth by Pastor-at-Large 
Darnell, while Pastor ‘Beal was in a 
series of meetings at Somerton. 


Personal 
Rey. Ernest E. Sayles, until recently 
pastor of the First church, Flint, Mich., is 
now pastor of the First church, Ottawa, 
Canada. During his seven years at Flint 
he welcomed into the church more than 


ILL. 


STERLING, 


700 members. His present field gives prom- 
ise of large development under his leader- 
ship. 

Rev. N. J. Pererson recently moved 
from Eaton, Colo., to become the pastor of 
the First church, Fort Bragg, Calif. The 
call from Fort Bragg came to him un- 
solicited and unanimous. 

Rev. Gorpon H. Baker, First church, 
Schenectady, N. Y., is rejoicing in a church 
plant that has recently been overhauled and 
redecorated at a cost of nearly $10,000. The 
building, which is seventy-two years old, is 
now one of the most attractive in the ctly. 
All departments of the work are flourish- 
ing and the pastor is much in demand for 
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community service. Recently he received 
900 letters in response to a broadcasting 
service which he conducted over WGY,. 
Some of the letters were from across the 
Atlantic. 

Rev. A. W. Rocers, pastor of the Em- 
manuel church, Schenectady, N. Y., was 
recently cheered and surprised by receiv- 
ing an addition of $1000 to his salary. He 
has been with the church nineteen years. 

Harry S. Myers is the secretary of the 
United Stewardship Council composed of 
twenty-five communions in the U. S. and 
Canada. At Louisville, Ky., the regular 


meeting of the council was recently held. 
scion aso, se sie, on clo, oo, ole on, ie on, oleae, clo, oe. clown, loon, clown, ole on clo we, oie 


CHURCH COOPERATION 


IN COMMUNITY LIFE 
By PAUL L. VOGT 


A book of valuable suggestions 
for all church workers in rural 
districts. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
RMRRRR RRR RURERERERERERRRRERE 


For Teacher-Training Classes 


Adult Bible Classes or Private Study 


Ss be L L’ Bible Study 


Text-Books 


A QUARTER OF A MILLION IN USE 


Sust Out! No. 11. Studies of Old Testament Character 
1. Supplementary Bible Studies 6, B. S. in Life of St. Paul 
2. Bible Studies by Books 7. B. S. in Christian Life 

3. Bible Studies by Periods 8. B. S. in Early Churcz 

4. Bible Studies by Doctrine 9. B. S. in Vital Questions 
5. B. S. in Life of Christ 10. B. S. in the Four Gospels 


(2 Send for Circular showing how to use them, “E&Y 
Each. cloth, 7ic.; paper d0e. 
158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


33 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


1 


Ww oPrvriT on 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Des Moines University Campaign 


What Percentage From Each? 


Last week we mentioned the chief possible sources of contributions for Des 
Moines University—members of the Baptist Churches in Iowa, the Alumni, 
the City of Des Moines and the Education Board, New York City, as soon as 


Wwe can command its cooperation. 


In budgeting a fund for the support and endowment of Des Moines Uni- 
versity, what percentage should be expected from each of these four divis- 


ions? 


This question is receiving most careful consideration by the Executive 


Committee and merits equal consideration on the part of all those who are 
interested in broadening the scope and insuring the permanence of this in- 


stitution. 
per year. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


The total fund should be $1,500,000 to produce the needed $75,000 


105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 
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DEPOSITORY of the 
Cooperation in Chi- 


THE STEREOPTICON 
Board of Missionary 
cago is now located at the new Baptist 
headquarters 2320 S. Michigan avenue in 
the Immanuel Building. 


Select Notes 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL.D. 


For fifty years this Sunday 
School Commentary on the 
International Lessons has been 
the constant help to millions of 
Sunday School teachers. It is 
complete in its treatment of the 


lesson text, full of maps and full- 
page illustrations, pen and ink 
drawings, chronological charts 
and a helpful index. 


Send for the first lesson 


of 1925 
Price $1.90 net $2.00 delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


131 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Wherever The International S. S. Lessons 
Are Used—Just Try 


TARBELL’S 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE FOR 1925 


**Literally 
packed with 
helpful informa- 

ion.’ --Expositor 

“I marvel at 
thepainstaken."’ 
Dr. Ira M. Price. 

“Do not see 
how any teacher 
or older scholar 
can afford to be 
without it.""—Dr. 
Samuel. D, Price 


$1.90 


(Pestpaid, $2.00) 


At All Booksellers } 
F.H.REVELL CO., 158 FifthAve.,N.Y. 17N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 


CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid, 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance. 

E, L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


ALL LPIA SOLE EPR BEY AIS I OE AE Tg ONE LE ABET Sc BAF CITE, 


Mrs CarrigE GRIFFITH STEELE, died Oct. 
29 at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Harry S. Myers, Roselle, N. J. She had 
been all her life interested in the church 
above everything else and shared the mis- 
sionary labors of her husband, Rev. J. E. 
Steele. Her body was laid to rest beside 
that of her husband in Hillsdale, Mich. 

DANIEL S, ‘GaRLIcK for years a deacon 
in the First and Memorial churches, Chi- 
cago, died in Seattle, Wash., Nov. 19. His 
only remaining brother is F. ‘A. Garlick, 
a member of the Woodlawn church, Chi- 
cago. 

Rev. J. G. Lirtte, pastor of the First 
church, Sterling, Ill., is happy over the 
completion of the new parsonage which he 
and his family are now occupying. Cut 
of the house appears in our columns. 

FRANK E. EpeEN, pastor of the Broadway 
church, Denver, Colo., is rejoicing in the 
new educational building now in process of 
construction which the church expects to 
occupy early in February. “Mr. Eden has 
recently been honored by being elected 
president of the Denver Ministers’ alliance, 
representing fifteen evangelical denomina- 
tions. 

Rev. E. A. VALIANT recently began his 
work as director of evangelism in Minne- 
sota under appointment jointly by the state 
convention and the Home Mission Society. 

Dr. FrANK M. GoopcHiLtp of New York 
City will supply the pulpit of the First 
church of Minneapolis during December. 

Rev. J. W. NEyNAN closed his pastorate 
at Nebraska City, (Nebr., on Dec. 1, and 
immediately began on his new field at 
Keota, Iowa. Q 


Important for Pastors 


One of the most serious questions and 
one frequently asked of the ministers 
and missionaries benefit board by those 
who are contemplating joining the retir- 
ing pension fund is “What will be done 
for me if I am disabled before I arrive 
at the age of retirement”? Aware of this 
condition the board at its recent meeting 
carefully considered the matter, after 
having instructed their actuary to make 
careful investigations as to what might 
be done. The report of the actuary after 
he had carefully studied the entire situ- 
ation led the board to adopt a resolution 
providing for the payment of $500 per 
year in case of total and permanent dis- 
ability, prior to age sixty-five. The exact 
wording of the vote is as follows: 


“VOTED; That Section ev lilo Dis- 
ability, be amended to read as follows: 
“VIII. Disability. 


(a) Upon due proof and upon approval 
by the Board that, after membership of 
one full year, before a default in the pay- 
ment of any subsequent dues and before 
the 65th anniversary of the date of birth, 
the member has become wholly disabled 
by bodily injuries or diseases and will be 
continuously and wholly prevented there- 
by for life from engaging in any occupa- 
tion or employment for wage or profit, 
the Board will waive the payment of any 
current dues which may fall due during 
such disability and will pay $500 an- 
nually, $125 to be paid every three 
months beginning on the fifteenth day 
of the month during which such disability 
commences and during its continuance 
until the 65th anniversary of the date of 


(Continued on page 1111) 
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Editor’s Notes on the Li 


for December 28 | 


REVIEW: CENTRAL PERIOD 
CHRIST’S MINISTRY, | 
Devotional Reading: Matt. 25:3 
Golden Text: John 14:19, | 


We have now covered the main. 
of the ministry of Jesus so far as, 
of time is concerned. A profitable | 
of the period just covered may be | 
on by dividing it into three parts, \ 
men, the message and the method, | 


The Men | 

About the first thing Jesus did, 
ginning his ministry was to seli 
companions. He found some o 
ready to hand because John thi 
tist had prepared them for him, 
comes out in the fourth Gospel,| 
a significant fact that not one | 
disciples of our Lord was from Jer} 
The less conservative Galilee fu 
the men who laid the foundation) 
church of Christ. The real poir 
however, is this: Jesus began h! 
istry with a few men to whom fF 
municated his vision and spirit 
were able to take them in. Me 
his first andi last consideratio/ 
called his disciples the light of thi 
and the salt of the earth. His ni 
his method and his miracles mea| 
apart from the men whom he c) 
be with him. He looked to his ¢ 
to carry on his ministry after § 
gone, and they in turn were te: 
other men to carry on after the 
gone. This is true apostolic suc 
in all generations and not the ed 
tical brand of it. 


The Message 

Having selected the men, h 
them the Magna Charta of his cr 
wealth. The sermon on the mi 
the constitution of the kingdom 
Jesus came to establish. It is 
document. It first lays down tl| 
acter of the citizens of the ca 
wealth in the beatitudes, then it 1 
the ethical principles which are) 
ern the conduct of the citizens,|t 
nally it closes with a strong ef 
upon the religious life of those 
Jesus calls the salt of the earth. 1 
teacher should make his own any 
the sermon on the mount. It is! 
derful message and will yield aia 
of truth to the student who on § 
initiative cultivates it by revert 
intelligent study. 


The Method | 

“Take my yoke upon you ar 
of me,” said Jesus. The yokel 
method which Jesus followed in § 
istry. His method was simple iM 
profound. It consisted in twct 
only—he kept close to his Few 
heaven and to his brother on eal 
was always in touch with God anal 
in contact with men. His pray 
out to the Father and his sya 
went out to the people. He kn 
perfectly because he lived with in 
he knew men perfectly because é 
with them. This is a winning ¢ 
tion. It is his way and it must! 
our way if we are ever to get ary 
in Christian life and service. 


} 


/ 


rber 13, 1924 
— 
The Saving Sense 


{3 population of the United 
san best be realized by the fact 
ere are as many, if not more, 
ins in America as there are in 
"_London Opinion, 


yf us have a weakness for books 
iwnnibals.”—Saturday Westminster. 


whose parents had just moved 
1, had been operated on for ap- 
is, but the teacher did not know 
| asked her in physiology class 


, where is your appendix?” 
in York county,” was Mary’s 


unday-school teacher was teach- 
class, just graduated from the 
department, by means of an il- 
| story. 
picture tells us about today’s les- 
ye said. “Lot was warned to 
wife and daughters and flee out 
n. Here are Lot and his daugh- 
th his wife just behind them; 
‘e is Sodom in the background. 
is any girl or boy a question 
re take up the study of the les- 
Tell, Susie?” 
he,” lisped Susie, “where ith the 


1 bone in my body aches,” com- 
the chronic grumbler. 

ought to be glad that you are 
iad,” said the cheerful optimist. 


ous differences are not nearly so 
is as religious indifferences— 
Telescope. 


t, an old Scotchwoman, holds 
views on heaven and is known 
cceedingly self-righteous. 
ay she was discoursing on her 
theme with a neighbor who, 
g vexed, exclaimed: “I do be- 
argot, that you think no one 
and the minister will go to 
“replied Margot, “I’m no’ so 
ut the meenister.” 


t (in railroad coach, to her 
i-old), “Mary, don’t you see 
le looking at you? Stop stretch- 


gum out in a string; chew it 
dy.” 


tor of a certain zoological gar- 
On a vacation. He received a 
m this assistant: “The chim- 
3 sick, He appears to pine for 
nion. We don’t know what to 
Ng your return.” 


mer was furious at the poor 

aad received. 

+ he shouted, “never shall I 

end of mine to come here!” 
Perhaps,” suggested the head 

you will tell your enemies?” 


(Continued from page 1110) 
birth of the member so disabled. The 
dues so waived and the disability income 
so paid will not reduce or modify any 
pension or other benefits promised 
herein. 

“(b) Independently of all other causes, 
the Board will consider as permanent 
total disability the entire and irrecover- 
able loss, after a membership of one 
year, of the sight of both eyes, or of the 
use of both hands or of both feet, or of 
one hand and one foot. 

(c) For the purpose of determining the 
amount of the pension available at age 
65, the amount of the annual salary of a 
member who has received benefits under 
this section will, during the continuance 
of disability, be deemed to remain fixed 
at the amount which said member was 
receiving on the anniversary of his cer- 
tiicate next preceding the commenrice- 
ment of disability. 

“(d) Should such disability prove to 
be temporary and not. permanent, the 
member may resume the payment of 
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dues to the Fund as if such member had 
not suffered such temporary disability.” 

“Forty-three new applications for 
membership in the Retiring Pension 
Fund were received and approved at the 
November meeting.” 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1092) 

The Holy Grail is still unfound ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles R. Morey, pro- 
fessor of art and archaeology at Prince- 
ton university. Professor Morey said 
that the ancient cup recently discovered, 
which Professor Newboldt of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania believes to be 
the Chalice of Antioch, could not be 
dated as the work of the first century. 
Therefore, Professor Morey pointed out, 
the cup could not be that from which 
Christ drank at the last supper. The 
shape of the chalice alone might put its 
date in the first century, he said, but the 
iconography of the decoration cannot be 
paralleled until late in the imperial epoch, 
probably the third or fourth century. 


ABINGDON BOOKS 


BLUE TIGER 


museums. 


CALDWELL 


MARY THE MOTHER AND ALL 
MOTHERS By George MacAdam 


Dr. MacAdam exalts Mary as the 
supreme type—the crown of motherhood, 
and he pays high tribute also to other 
mothers. Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


FLASHES OF SILENCE 
By George Clarke Peck 


A wide variety of themes is discussed 
by Dr. Peck with the charm and richness 
that disclose again the fine quality of his 
culture, the amplitude of his scholarship, 
and his rare gift as an interpreter of events, 
individuals and essential principles of life 
and conduct. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


A BOOK OF SUNSETS 


Several years ago Dr. Stidger, when journeying over many s€as 
and into many lands, was much impressed by the sunsets as they 
were outspread to his rapt and reverent vision. 
describes some of these sunset scenes in China, Java, Borneo, 


Sumatra, the Philippines and other places in the Far East. 
Illustrated from photographs. 


By Harry R. Caldwell 


A book of thrilling hunting adventures, covering a period of 
twenty years’ residence in China. The author was a member of the 
American Scientific Expedition under Roy Chapman Andrews and 
contributed over twenty thousand scientific specimens to American 


Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


By William L. Stidger 


In this volume he 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ROAD TO CHRISTMAS 
By Clough A. Waterfield 


A new and interesting study of that 
unique area of human and divine history 
of which Christmas is the radiant center. 


Frontispiece. Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


WISPS OF WILDFIRE 
By F. W. Boreham 


Here are twenty-one essays by this 
expert analyst of the human heart, mind 
and soul, that penetrate to the charmed 
circle of individual understanding. They 
deal with folks, and bear evidence of the 
fine craftsmanship of one who knows 
them. Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


HILLTOPS IN GALILEE 


Author of ‘‘Beyond Shanghai’’ 
Traveler and soldier, writer, poet, and painter, Mr. Speakman 
is a many-gifted man, and he has expressed all his gifts in this 
charming book. Reproductions in colors of eight paintings by the 


author. 


BEYOND THE MOON GATE 


Here is China itself—young China and old—China of the coolie 
and the scholar, the beggar and the official; it is the China hidden 
from the tourist; it is China behind the shelter of the gate closed to 
curious eyes, where Chinese ladies serve rare feasts and reveal their 
| Illustrated. 


The Abingdon Press *,%“* 


secrets to “‘Little Sister Han.” 


By Harold Speakman 


BEYOND THE 
MOON GATE 


Net, $3.00, postpaid. 


By Welthy Honsinger 


WELTHY HONSINGER. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


Boston Detroit 
Portland, Ore. 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
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Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of Cen- 
tral Congregational church, Brooklyn, 
has been elected president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Cadman is the first pastor to 
become president of the council. He is 
one of the most prominent figures in the 
Congregational church and a leader in 
the movement to get the churches to 
combine against war. He was born in 
Wallington, Shropshire, England, Dec. 
18, 1864, and was educated in Richmond 
college and London university. 


The United States, says the Trade 
Record, is one of the few countries of 
the world which has maintained a “fa- 
vorable trade balance” for a long period 
of time. Indeed there are only three 
occasions since 1876 in which our ex- 
ports failed to exceed the imports; these 
three occasions were the fiscal years 
1888, 1889 and 1893. Aside from these 
three occasions, each year since the be- 
ginning of 1875 has shown an excess of 
exports, while prior to 1875 exports 
seldom equaled the imports. 


The Republican party and Texas Bap- 
tists have little in common and yet the 
Texas Baptist Convention held in the 
First church, Dallas, last month indi- 
cates that in cleaning house Texas Bap- 
tists have joined hands with Republican 
leaders. Robert LaFollette has been 
cast out of the Republican party and 
Rey. J. Frank Norris has met a similar 
fate so far as his standing in the Texas 
Convention is concerned. We quote from 
the report sent us by Prof. L. R. Scar- 
borough: “For months Dr. J. Frank 
Norris, pastor of the First Baptist 
church of Fort Worth, through his paper, 
The Searchlight, had been conducting 
the most aggressive fight against Doctor 
Brooks and Baylor University he has 
ever conducted. It was a well wrought 
out campaign. He. sought to rim-fire 
Baylor and the denominational causes 
by a series of evangelistic and widely 
advertised meetings. He sought also to 
compromise with and capture certain 
strategic centers of influence, and then he 
concentrated his fire on Doctor Brooks, 
president of Baylor, and his faculty. He 
brought in everything he possibly could 
of personalities and accusations in order 
to destroy confidence in the university. 
His measures were extravagant and ex- 
treme to an almost unlimited degree.” 
On four counts Dr. J. Frank (Norris 
and the messengers from his church were 
refused seats in the convention, viz., non- 
cooperation with the convention, unjust 
criticism and propaganda against the 
program, methods, institutions, causes 
and leaders of the convention, support 
of a movement to bring into shame the 
testimony of truth-loving, Christ-honor- 
ing Baptists around the world, sowing 
the seeds of discord and division. The 
vote to refuse seats to the recalcitrants 
was unanimous, more than 2,500 mes- 
sengers voting. Doctor Scarborough 
adds, “The action of the convention was 
a complete repudiation of Pastor Norris 
and the messengers of his church in 
their persistent destructive methods and 
cruel fight on Baylor University.” 


that the Bible is doing for the U. S. A. 


Suppose you heard it proclaimed from 
the people of America today what John 
Martin Luther for the people of Germany? 


students who have taken it ‘‘as a course’”’ 


1. They delight. 4, 
2. They satisfy. oy 
3. They last. 6. 


For 5 to 7 Year Olds 
Bonser, Edna 
HOW THE EARLY HEBREWS 
LIVED AND LEARNED 


They can read it themselves. Thirty-five 
illustrations. Price $2.00 
LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 

Four colored pictures. Big print. 128 
pages. Price $.90 


Boys and Girls 
Case, Adelaide T. 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Intended to open the eyes of parents. 
Price $2.00 
Suter, John W., Jr. 
CREATIVE TEACHING 
Pictures what they should be getting. 
Price $1.00 
Streibert, Muriel Anne 
YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 
Shows how to answer their Bible questions 
yourself. Price $2.2 
Athearn, Walter S. 
CHARACTER BUILDING IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


The facts plus a true religious stafesman’s 
program drawn from them. Price $1.75 


For the Only Teachers 
WHO WORK FOR NOTHING 
SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 

LESSONS, 1925 


Give your children’s Sunday school teacher 
a copy. Getting a year’s religious tuition for 
your offspring at $1.25 is cheap. Price $1.25 


For College Age Men and 


Women 
Moran, Hugh A. 
A CREED FOR COLLEGE MEN 


Tried out repeatedly in Fraternity Chapter 


Houses. Price $1.25 
MODERN READER’S BIBLE, 
Illustrated 


Time now that they had Moulton point out 
to them the thousand and one beauties of 
literary structure in the books of the Bible. 

Price $5.00 
Hill, Caroline Miles 
THE WORLD’S GREAT 
RELIGIOUS POETRY 
800 Pages. Reduced Price $2.50 
Woods, Edward S. 
MODERN DISCIPLESHIP, and 
What It Means Price $1.25 
Bosworth, Edward I. 
THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF 
JESUS Price $2.50 
Calkins, Raymond 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, IN 
THE MODERN WORLD price $1.75 


Atlanta Dallas Chicago 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


Are you satisfied with what your knowledge of the Bible is doing for you? Or sg; 


Massachusetts? Roger Williams for Rhode Island? 


“The Modern Use of the Bible’? undertakes to tell how this can be done. Huna} 


For the Parents of Scout Age 


AT YOUR BOOK STORE, OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


a a a tat el 


New Boo 


today what Jonathan Edwards made it 


a responsible source that the Bible can 
Knox made it do for the people of Sec 
John Wesley for the people of England: 


) 
: 


say it succeeds. Price; 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 


BOOKS MAKE GOOD GIFTS 


They are “always acceptable.” 
They do the giver credit. ‘ 
Their cost is reasonable. | 


i" 
For Scout Age Boys & G 


The OLDER CHILDREN’S BIE} 


Hight colored pictures. 288 pages. | 
they will read it. Price) 


CLIMBING MANWARD 
By Frank Cheley 

Silent preaching is best. One ready 
this book will do your three-quarter F 
son more good than one hundred oly 
lecture orations. Price|! 


THE BIBLE STORY 

By James Baikie 
You say that you will go the limit ot 

boy’s or girl’s education. Then apply tl): 

dollars on their religious education, | 

i 


- 
- 


Everybody Likes a Goll 


Story 
FICTION THAT PUTS RELIGIY 
INTO ITS PICTURE OF LIF) 
Quillen, Robert 


THE PATH WHARTON FOU! 
The redemption of a broken man | 
religion of a Southern town. Prici: 


Sylvestre, Noel | 


THE SACRAMENT OF SILEI? 
A sincere tale of a sorely tried fis! 
and his priest friend. Prici}: 


Hayes, Lilian 


THE THIRTIETH PIECE ol 
SILVER 


A gripping story of the work of ink 
done by one of the coins poisoned | 
touch of Judas. Pricé: 


For Your Good Friend| u 
Minister 


Cadman, 8S, Parkes 


CHRISTIANITY and THE si 
Pricd2 


Temple, William A., M.A., D.Litt. 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 


Mathews, Shailer 
THE FAITH OF MODERNI'f 


Youtz, Herbert A. 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE 
SPIRITUAL 


Roberts, Richard 
THE GOSPEL AT CORINTE, 


Pric$: 


Pric$l 


Cabot, Philip 


EXCEPT YE BE BORN ac 


Dawson, Marshall 


PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 


Boston San Frie 


New York 


Tolume V December 20, 192/ 


iblished Every Weelx by the Northern Baptist Convention 
ae ’ THE 


“The Adoration’’—Bas-Relief by Andrea Della Robbia 


— ——— -- 
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Folks, Facts and O 


pinion 


The First church, Springfield, Mo., 
Rev. C. B. Miller, pastor, has closed a 
successful evangelistic mission under the 
leadership of the Taylor party, consist- 
ing of “Dad” Taylor, manager, Charles 
Taylor, evangelist, and Laurie Taylor, 
pianist. The building seating 1,200 was 
crowded at every service and 262 new 
members were received into the fellow- 
ship of the church. A substantial thank 
offering was presented to the evangelists. 


The First church of San Diego on 
Sunday, Nov. 30, gave Doctor and Mrs. 
Belden a happy parting salute. In a 
series of resolutions the salient facts of 
a ministry rich in spiritual and material 
progress were eloquently set out. In 
seven years the debt upon the church has 
been reduced from $52,000 to $3,500 
while at the same time current expenses 
and benevolences have increased from 
less than $5,000 in 1917 to $25,000 in 1924. 
During the same period 1,143 new mem- 
bers were added to the church. Doctor 
Belden began his ministry with the Firs: 
church, Bakersfield, Calif., on Dec. 7. 


The state-wide pastors’ conference of 
the Iowa Baptist Convention will be held 
in Des Moines at the University, begin- 
ning Dec. 29 and closing Jan. 2. The 
purpose of the conference is to consider 
the work of the pastor in evangelism 
church organization, missigns, finance, 
religious education and other matters 
pertinent to the conference. Drs. Emory 
W. Hunt, P. C. Wright, G. A. Huntley, 
Edward Raffety and other denomina- 
tional leaders will be present to give 
direction and inspiration to the gather- 
ing. Dr. G. P. Mitchell will be in charge 
of the program, assisted by other local 
leaders. The university has graciously 
extended to the ministers the hospitality 
of dormitories and dining room. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Gleason, the two 
Baptist missionaries who were attacked 
early in October by Buddhist monks at 
Rangoon, sailed on Nov. 20 for this 
country and will remain here until they 
have completely recovered from their 
severe shock. Letters just received from 
their fellow missionaries show that this 
attack was not directed against the 
Gleasons as missionaries or as individuals 
but was part of the anti-foreign feeling 
aroused as the result of the trial and 
sentence of a Buddhist priest who had 
been inciting to sedition and violence. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gleason happened to be on 
the street when a group of excited priests 
came along and they were thus the vic- 
tims. Other foreigners were attacked 
about the same time by men dressed in 
priests’ robes. The occurrence has had 
a sobering effect upon the Burmese com- 
munity. The government has left no 
stone unturned in its effort to find the 
criminals. According to an Associated 
Press dispatch of Nov. 21, one of the 
Buddhist priests was sentenced to seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and three 
others were given five-year sentences. 


THE BAPT 


Of the nine governors elected in the 
states comprising the territory of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Nov. 4, 
four are Baptists. The Hon. Clifford 
Walker and the Hon. Austin Peay were 
reelected governors of Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, respectively, while Hon. Jno. W. 
Martin was chosen governor of Florida, 
and Hon. Tom J. Terrall, governor of 
Arkansas. Although Mrs. Miriam A. 
Ferguson, the governor-elect of pliexasy 
is not a Baptist, as a young woman she 
attended Baylor college at Belton, a 
Baptist institution. 


Three hundred and sixty-eight men 
present on the first Sunday of the or- 
ganization of the men’s class of the 
First church, Oakland, Calif, is the 
splendid record for Sunday, Nov. 16. 
E. C. Lyon, former president of the 
Oakland Y. M. C. A., resigned his posi- 
tion to take the presidency of the class. 
He is a prominent Rotarian, and will 
use the methods which have proved suc- 
cessful in that organization to build up 
the new men’s class. The pastor, John 
Snape, is the teacher. The church ob- 
served its seventy-fifth anniversary with 
fitting exercises Dec. 7-10. 


Christmas Joy 
By R. M. West 


dks true joy of Christmas can- 
not be wrought up in preparing 
for the material features of a holi- 
day, consummate in a whirl of red 
ribbons, green holly and tinsel, to 
fade like the setting sun at the 
close of day amid shadows, weari- 
ness and obliterating darkness. 

Skillful advertising may exploit 
us into buying for Christmas to 
the extent of our buying power, 
but the wondrous Christ was not 
born and bred, neither did he live 
and die on the human thorough- 
fare of “Things.” Along ‘that 
broad highway the true Christmas 
joy cannot be found. 

Christmas is a spirit in the life 
and grows through all the year 
in a soil of good-will and an atmos- 
phere of love. That spirit gives to 
life constant thrills of joy every 
day in the reaction of good-will 
felt towards others, of the kindly, 
cheerful words spoken to the de- 
pressed, of the helpful deeds per- 
formed because we love. Not by 
gifts bestowed or gathered upon a 
single day is the Christmas joy 
awakened, but by unselfish living 
and loving throughout the year. 

Out of such lives there blossoms 
annually a crowning day which 
thrills with memories and prophe- 
sies sweet as angel songs. 


| ———————— 
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Dr. Alonzo M. Petty, general fie’ 
resentative of the Home Mission 
has recently moved. from Portlanc 
to 402 Grand Av., Oakland, Calif, 
move was made in the interest of ; 
central location for the whole; 
country which Doctor Petty will; 
in the prosecution of his importan; 


Central Congregational churc’ 
peka, Kan., founded and guided f 
a quarter of a century by Rey. } 
M. Sheldon, author of “In His t 
has completed and dedicated a 
house, at the cost of $120,000, as 
morial to Doctor Sheldon’s pac 
The building will be known ; 
Charles M. Sheldon Community [ 
The architecture is collegiate, han 
ing with the church edifice, withy 
it is connected, and lending itself) 
cational purposes. 

The following statistics will giv: 
idea as to the progress the Third’ 
St. Louis, Mo., has made in t] 
year: 464 new members have bit 
ceived—the largest number receivi 
ing any year in the church's | 
which is the more remarkable | 
of the fact that no revival meetin; 
held during the year. The mere 
is now 2652. The Sunday sch) 
had an average attendance of abct 
The young people’s societies havg 
from three unions to five. The vi 
auxiliary includes all the womero 
church in its eight circles, ande 
every phase of work for humany 
women can do. The contribuir 
the church for the year were 9 
Of this sum $41,773 went to rs 
education and beneficence. Ther! 
now has the largest membership»! 
white Protestant church in St. 2 

It has been erroneously state | 
times that considerable parts jf 
missionary money were spent ic 
ing on the home expenses dis 
lecting the money and that on) 
parts of it were really spent forh 
of missionaries on the field. TS 
propaganda has been corrected | | 
times that it ought not to need wt 
ing again. Such a statement _ 
lutely untrue and has no basis 4 
in fact. The largest expenditur¢0 
administration of our Foreign #! 
Society during the last ten yes 
in 1922, when the Home Socty 
penditure amounted to $183,503, m 
amount spent in foreign a 
amounted to $1,874,843. Pins 
that less than 10 per cent of & 
amount paid in was used im tb 
extravagant year for foreign adin 
tion. There is no business wt 
sun that runs on so low am ( 
expense as this. It should fuhe 
said that out of the $183,503 a 
$24,000 was expended for inti 
borrowed money to pay salari) ' 
waiting for members of our iu 
to pay up their delinquent plecés 


wn 
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| First church of Fullerton, Calif., 

the leadership of Pastor S. Fraser 
ord has just closed a most success- 
ar, The Sunday school, superin- 
| by C. A. Cuff, has an enrolment 
, as compared with 487 a year ago. 
reasurers report showed nearly 
raised and almost equally divided 
.n current expenses and _ mis- 
All the organizations of the 
/ were reported to be in a flourish- 
indition with almost everybody in 
aurch active in some form of 
,an service. 


veat treat is in store for the Chi- 


Japtist ministers beginning the 
| Monday in January at the Im- 
| building when Dr. Rhees R. 
will give his series of devotional 
‘3 based upon Christian experiences 
cribed in the New Testament. 
| Lloyd is a famous Greek and 
‘y scholar who lives close to the 
‘of men. He has the rare gift 
ising the original scriptures live 
i He will continue his devotional 
‘es for a number of weeks be- 
* promptly at 10:45 a. m. The 
ts should plan to be on time. 


Baptist Temple, Charleston, W. 
Jebrated its  fifty-fifth birthday 
’ when the pastor Rev. Clarence 
mper spoke on “Fifty-Five Years 
via History.” This church has 
t six pastors in its history. The 
ee—T. C. Johnson, E. LeRoy 
and Clarence W. Kemper—cover 
id of forty-seven years. The 
began with thirteen members and 
is 1450. When eight years of 
Jooked as though it might die. 
‘it carries a local staff of four 
jlocal budget of $25,000; a mis- 
) budget of $10,000 and is about 
)1 a modern church plant cost- 
0,000. The church school runs 
age attendance through the year 
than 600. 


ve call of Union Baptist church, 
| Association, Pa., council: con- 
‘t said church, Nov. 11, for the 
| of setting apart to the work of 
‘pel ministry L. S. Hoyle, who 
‘1 serving this church as pastor 
‘e time. Rey. A. Irwin, Brook- 
4s moderator, and Rev. John J. 
(rder, Butler, clerk of the coun- 
lv. H. W. Jones conducted the 
|tion of the candidate. At the 
| Service, Rev. A. Irwin read the 
(2; Mr. Quay Geer gave the open- 
ver; Rev. E. B. Dwyer of Kittan- 
eached the ordination sermon; 
| McKinley of Distant gave the 
‘to the candidate; Rev. Jno. J. 
tder, the charge to the church; 
Irvey W. Jones of New Bethle- 
red the ordaining prayer; Rev. 
lyle the benediction. The Union 
)1S one of the few country 
| that have survived the transi- 
tural population and js in a 
| spiritual condition. It is also 
‘te oldest churches in the Clarion 
lion, Both pastor and church are 


°ngratulated upon their respec- 
ces, 


On Sunday, Oct. 26, 700 people at- 
tended the corner-stone laying cere- 
monies of the South Park church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Gordon Palmer, pastor. 
The total cost of the edifice when com- 
pleted will be $60,000 and it is expected 
that the dedication will be on Jan. 4, 
1925. Rev. J. F. Fox, superintendent 
of the Los Angeles City Mission Society 
assisted in the exercises. Miss Nettie 
A. Beppler, formerly of Chicago, is the 
pastor’s assistant. 


The Central Baptist Children’s Home 
at Maywood, IIll., Donald H. MacGilli- 
vray, superintendent, is caring for 130 
boys and girls. With careful manage- 
ment and through the generosity of 
friends of the home the year was closed 
without a deficit. The home shares in 
the annual tag day for the children’s 
benefit league, and thus has public recog- 
nition and assistance. The LaMarsh and 
Manlius churches provided the chickens 
for the Thanksgiving feast as they have 
for several years. The children are all 
healthy and the care of a physician is 
seldom needed. 


In these days of racial and religious 
rancor and schism it is good to know 
that in Parsons, Pa., a mining town near 
Wilkes-Barre, the four churches - min- 
istering to a population of 6000 are on 
good terms. The Catholic church, which 
is one of the four, conducts its own 
work in its own way, but the three Prot- 
estant churches, M. E., Primitive Me- 
thodist and Baptist, work together in 
brotherly harmony. The same themes 
furnish the topics of the sermons for 
December in each of the pulpits and the 
week of prayer will be conducted with 
reciprocity. Each church carries on its 
own work and fellowship with vigor but 
always in cooperation with the others 
where cooperation is possible. A union 
prayer meeting once a week serves as a 
bond of brotherhood and _ good-will. 
Grover C. Walters is the pastor of the 
Baptist church. 
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The editor of the Watchman-Examiner, 
Curtis Lee Laws, and his estimable wife 
are traveling around the world. In a 
recent issue of the Watchman-Examiner 
appears the second of his series of ar- 
ticles entitled, “Little Journeys around 
the World.” Japan, always fascinating, 
is described by Doctor Laws in his own 
perspicacious style. The article is illus- 
trated with several very beautiful views 
of scenes in the sun-rise kingdom, and 
the two views of Fugiyama, the sacred 
mountain of Japan, are especially worthy 
of commendation. 

The Thousand Oaks church of Berke- 
ley, Calif., Albert Ehrgott, pastor, dedi- 
cated the first unit of the church build- 
ing on Noy. 23. The lot and building 
cost $43,000. This is a remarkable show- 
ing when it is considered that the church 
is only four years old. The architect 
is Miss Julia Morgan. Rey. George W. 
Phillips of Oakland preached the dedi- 
catory sermon. A week of special eve- 
ning services was held following the 
dedication in which all the local minis- 
ters and leaders of the San Francisco 
Bay district were represented. 


The Baptist Ministers’ Association of 
Chicago has taken on new life and vigor 
under the presidency of Dr. M. P. Boyn- 
ton and in the new rooms at Baptist 
headquarters, 2320 S. Michigan Ave. On 
Monday, Dec. 8, the Old People’s Home 
at Maywood was heartily endorsed in 
its campaign for increased endowment 
and new buildings. Miss Abernathy, 
supervisor of week-day religious edu- 
cation in Gary, Ind., gave a most illu- 
minating address on her work. A little 
Jewish girl afraid that she would be 
denied access to the week-day religious 
education classes if she called herself an 
Israelite wrote on her card that she was 
a cafeteria. 


Gipsy Smith is back in London after a 
tour of the world ending in Australia 
and including the Unites States, and has 
opened his great mission in Albert Hall 
whither are flocking thousands at every 
meeting. Speaking of his world tour he 
said: “I have been privileged to see 
some of.the greatest triumphs the gospel 
has known. There is far more of the 
beautiful in the worst sinner that walks 
the streets of London than we can ever 
imagine. When I lived among the birds 
and flowers I was not always looking 
for nettles. I was seeking rather for the 
violets and the primroses. I walk the 
earth with elastic steps, thanking God 
that I am born into a redeemed world.” 

In the October number of Good House- 
keeping Rev. R. J. Campbell writes under 
the heading, “Why Don’t You Go to 
Church?” drawing a gloomy picture of 
the religious outlook. He says, “interest 
in institutional religion is manifestly on 
the decline.” He thinks that people in 
general are indifferent to religion as 
such, not only to the traditional and con- 
ventional forms in which it is presented. 
They will readily discuss religion, but 
there their interest ends. He examines 
various reasons given for non-church- 
going and concludes that “the falling off 
in churchgoing represents a_ real 


, diminution of interest in religion.” 
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S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


can give you some details about it. 


10, Arizona. 


agree. 
1926. Hurry! 


Saturday at twelve o’ciock Central time. 


enough to invest $2.50 for a year’s subscriy 
Send us your orders at once giving correct name an 


Station WCOY 


sees is station WCOY broadcasting from the third floor of Immanuel Bldg., office of THE BAPTIST, 2320 


“How do you do, radio phans? We trust that your range and selectivity enable you-to get WCOY every 
Denominational paper week was a new thing with Baptists. 
our wide-awake churches seized the opportunity and are sending in new lists of readers. In about two weeks we 
You will want to know how the states are standing this week in their sub. 
scription ratings. Well, here are the ten with high ratings in the order they appear on the books: 1, Washington 
2, Montana; 3, Michigan; 4, Wisconsin; 5, Wyoming; 6, California; 7, Nebraska; 8, South Dakota; 9, Utah; and! 
Advance reports indicate a real shaking up in this standing within the next few weeks. Why noi 
start a movement to put your state at the head of the list? 
“One of our friends offers a little set of Thrift Suggestions. 
productive work every day; keep a record of expenditur 


“The office boy will now recite a little poem entitled ‘Perseverance’: 


He says that thrifty Baptists will do a little 
es; look well to the pennies; carry life insurance; make ¢ 
will; pay all accounts promptly; spend less than the income; be a faithful steward of the gifts of God; and bez 
regular subscriber to THE BAPTIST. : 

“Santa Claus paid the sending station at WCOY a brief visit this week. He said that half the presents already 
booked through him this year would be laid aside and forgotten:before spring but that any one who was wis¢ 
ription to THE BAPTIST would have made a gift that would abide. We 
d address and the paper will be mailed until Jan. 1 
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When you’re up against a trouble, 
Meet it squarely, face to face; 


Lift your chin and set your shoulders, 


Plant your feet and take a brace, 
When it’s vain to try to dodge it, 
Do the best that you can do; 
You may fail, but you may conquer. 
See it through! 
Black may be the clouds about you, 
And your future may seem grim, 
. But don’t let your nerve desert you; 
Keep yourself in fighting trim. 


If the worst is bound to happen, 
Spite of all that you can do, 
Running from it will not save you. 

See it through! 
Even hope may seem but futile 
‘When with troubles you’re beset, 
But remember you are facing 
Just what other men have met. 
You may fail, but fall still fighting; 
Don’t give up, whate’er you do; 
Eyes front, head high to the finish. 
See it through! 


ee 


“WCOY wishes all its friends a Merry Christmas! 
“Signing off until Dec. 27. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 
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—Edgar A. Guest. 


The award of the Nobel Prize in lit- 
erature to a great unknown, Wladislaw 
Rcymont, of Poland, is another instance 
of the committee’s serene disregard of 
mere considerations of universal popu- 
larity in the assessment of merit, says 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The 
novelist is sufficiently well known in his 
own land, but his name means little in 
America. The deserts of the recipient 
are not questioned. Americans are be- 
ginning to wonder when an American 
book will be deemed worthy of the signal 
distinction. 

The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature has closed its most successful 
year of work in the history of the in- 
stitute; 9919 students were enrolled in 
its fifteen Bible study courses and the 
most popular of these courses was the 
one entitled “How to Enjoy the Bible.” 
The institute is circulating hundreds of 
thousands of small pamphlets among 
which the “Science and Religion” series 
is particularly popular at the present 
time. The great fundamental phases of 
Christianity are set forth in another, 
“Why I Believe.” Among the new fea- 
tures of its service this year is the addi- 
tion of fifteen reading courses for min- 
isters. Whatever the institute does rep- 
resents the progressive attitude in reli- 
gion, incredibly low fees, yet scientific 
work such as can be fostered only by a 
university, for the institute is a depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago and 
has no commercial ends to serve. 


Mr. William Strawbridge, father of 
Mrs. John Nuveen and Mrs. Herbert E. 
Goodman, passed away Friday, Dec. 5. 


Mr. Frank H. Mann has been un- 
animously elected a member of the board 
of managers of the American Bible Soc- 
iety and assigned to membership on 
the ways and means committee, the in- 
terests of that committee having been 
his particular care during five years of 
service as general secretary, from which 
position he recently resigned. As a re- 


sult of Mr. Mann’s gracious tact and . 


wise guidance there has been a steady 
strengthening of cooperation between 
the society and the church organizations 
and gifts from churches have increased 
nearly 100 per cent, not counting the 
gifts of the Methodist Episcopal church 
which have been a part of its centenary 
program. Individual gifts have increased 
from $46,203 in 1919, to $110.577 in 1923. 
The most notable service that he has 
rendered in a financial way has been 
the development of the annuity gifts. 
These increased from $62,978 in 1919 to 
$321.021 iv 1923 and the record for 1924 
to Nov. 15 is approximatelv $415,000. 
All these annuities are held intact dur- 
ing the life of the annuitant. A reserve 
fund is instituted on the death of the 
annuitant to take care of the difference 
between the rates given on annuities and 
the income on the investment of the 


same, 


‘States. 


“The fatherhood of America ni 
indicted for its utter disregardp 
obligation to lead children in th) 
of righteousness,” said Rev. |. 
Holderby in an address befo: 
Hamilton Club of Chicago. “TI 
day wayside retreat has taken th! 
of church attendance; the jazz rii 
the mid-week prayer meeting; t 
course, of the family intimacy 
alone can bind its members te 
The rush to business is breakin} 
family worship.” 

The foreign mission boards id 
cieties of Canada and of theJ 
States have united in calling a>! 
missions convention to meet ini 
ington, D. C., Jan. 28-Feb. 2, 192, 
primary purpose of the conventia! 
the information and inspiration) 
churches of Canada and the J 
It will be an educationa'! 
deliberative or legislative assemy 
will not deal with questions anjI 
lems of administration on the |i 
field. The addresses, to be giver) 
best speakers to be secured at hae 
abroad, will be designed to enlzé 
interest and deepen the convictio 
Christian people at the home ba é 
their foreign mission responsibili 8 
obligations. The delegates (line 
5000) will be officially appointed?) 
foreign mission boards and s if 
Admission to the meetings wil) 
ticket which will be furnished t 

(Continued on page 1136) 
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HED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AT 2320 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
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The Joy of Christmas 


STMAS has always been associated with 
dcheer. There is not one dolorous note in 
carols that have made Christmas music fa- 
‘Good cheer, good will and good fellows are 
f£ the high notes that blend in the har- 
of joy to the world which the angels first sang. 
vays dangerous to analyze anything so spon- 
and spiritual as joy, and yet despite the risk 
ig the bloom off this delicate flower by our 
‘Ss we feel compelled to find the things which 
te and beauty to the joy of Christmas. 

2 not go far in our search until we discover 
yectancy is one of the prime elements of the 
‘hristmas. The Messianic hope runs through 
Testament from Genesis where it is expressed 
uniliar words, “He shall bruise thy head, and 
it bruise his heel” to Malachi who announces, 
td, whom ye seek, will suddenly come to his 
| The birth, life, service, sufferings and re- 
m of the Messiah are all foreshadowed in the 
‘ament, and an illustration of the definiteness 
\forecasts is found in the incident of Herod 
he scribes where the Messiah was to be born. 
ssianic hope, however, became more intense 
‘ertain devout souls as the time for the Mes- 
appear drew near. Simeon and Anna are 
‘those who waited eagerly for the fulfillment 
’xpectancy of the Jews with regard to the 
of a Saviour. 

tancy is hope at white heat. Hope is the 
it steel which lies latent in the iron ore, but 
cy is the molten mass ready for the cast. The 
full of hope often breaking into the flame of 
‘ty. As soon as the hope of the Messiah’s 
hee realized, another and larger hope stirred 
ASlasm of believers—the hope of Christ’s re- 
his is the expectancy of the New Testament 
\essianic hope was the expectancy of the Old 
ie New Testament believers had the joy of 


| 


expectancy. They expected Christ to return in their 
day, and while they were mistaken about the time of 
his return, their expectancy gave tone and color to 
the very record of it written in the New Testament. 

Expectancy is characteristic of youth. Youth has 
no past, so it lives in the present and future. It is 
always building castles in the air and always seeing 
visions. As men get older expectancy gradually 
fades and reminiscence takes the place of anticipa- 
tion. It is always a sign of old age when men look 
back and not forward, look in and not out and fear 
to venture. Institutions in this respect are a good deal 
like old men. Old nations like China, old schools 
like Oxford, old churches like the Greek or Roman 
Catholic, old orders like the Masons are radically 
rooted in the past. Their enthusiasm is largely for 
what has been and their supreme effort is to hand 
on the past from one generation to another unchanged. 
But Christmas is forever young and those who culti- 
vate its joy are always expectant. 

As we conduct our quest for the things which give 
the joy of Christmas its seasonal resilience we find 
that the element of discovery is a potent factor in 
heightening the happiness characteristic of Yuletide. 
It is true that God reveals himself, and yet it is just 
as true that he reveals himself only to those who have 
the spirit of the explorer. We never find without 
first seeking unless it is a pure accident. The wise 
men from the East were as truly explorers as Peary, 
Scott, Shackleton and Amunsden, and as truly dis- 
coverers as Columbus. Who can adequately picture 
the joy of the wise men and the shepherds when they 
found the young child wrapped in swaddling clothes 
lying in a manger? 

The New Testament is full of the inspiration of dis- 
covery. Paul is the great explorer of the early church. 
His greatest discovery and the thing which he called 
“my gospel” was the discovery that God is no re- 
specter of persons or races or nations and that the 
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blessings of the gospel are for all men on equal terms 
regardless of social status or religious distinctions. 
It was a sad day for Christianity when the era of 
discovery closed and when truth-seekers were put to 
death announcing that they had made a new dis- 
covery. But that day is past. The joy of discovery 
was never so pronounced and never so free to express 
itself as now. New discoveries are being made 
every day in science, government, commerce, philoso- 
phy and religion. The most recent discovery in gov- 
ernment is beginning to thrill the whole Christian 
world, viz., the discovery that good-will, and not large 
navies, ponderous armies, impregnable fortifications 
and secret diplomacy, is the basis of international 
peace. And if good-will is the basis of world peace, 
is it not also the foundation of business prosperity, 
industrial progress, social well-being and denomina- 
tional as well as interdenominational fellowship? 


Before we close our search for the things which 
give the joy of Christmas its special flavor, we find 
that worship is no small part of the ingredients that 
enter into the blessedness of the season when we com- 
memorate the birth of Christ. Words fail to describe 
the enthusiasm of the worshipers around the lowly 
child in the manger. Painters have exhausted their 
genius in the effort to picture it; dramatists have 
found in it a perennial fountain of inspiration for 
their art; musicians have caught its song and sent it 
down through the years in glorious harmonies, and 
worshipers of every Christian name and no name 
have been moved in every generation by the joy of 
the first worshipers to offer gifts of gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh. 

“Immanuel, God with us’”—that is the inspiration 
and joy of Christmas. We must not lose this joy in 
these days when the vastness of the universe revealed 
by science has a tendency to make God so transcendent 
and so impersonal that he is beyond our comprehen- 
sion and our prayer, and when the evolution of the 
universe and the life in it including man is so gen- 
erally accepted that man is regarded as only a su- 
perior kind of animal without the sacredness and 
immortal value attributed to him in the Bible. The 
personal, historical, living Christ, revealing God and 
redeeming man and explaining the universe is the 
object of our enthusiastic worship. Let us make more 
of him in our worship both public and private. Let 
us bring our gifts to him at this Christmas season 
and let us not withhold ourselves. Let us revive the 
joy which expressed itself so beautifully and vitally 
in the groups who visited Bethlehem when Jesus was 
born. 


Munificent Millionaires 


ECENTLY a Baptist preacher made the statement 

that the millions of a certain rich family had 
been a curse to the Baptist denomination, while an- 
other preacher a week later affirmed that the un- 
precedented gifts of this same rich family had been 
an unmeasureable blessing to the kingdom of God. 
Both preachers were extravagant in their judgment 
and extreme in their utterances. The family involved 
in these public utterances would probably be the last 
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family in the world to make any claim for their 
one way or another. This, however, can he gai 
them in all honesty—they have never put sein 
their gifts or bound them up with creedal, soc 
industrial conditions. They have carried oui 
principle in the hymn which reads, “I would be { 
to all, the foe, the friendless; I would be givin; 
forget the gift.” If their gifts have ever re 
in bringing evil to any portion of society, and tha 
remains to be proved, it was not because the di 
so designed it. Every safeguard that human Wi 
and experience could devise was thrown aroun) 
gifts to make them permanent foundations of | 
ing to humanity. 
There is a side to the gifts of this one family, 
ever, which is sometimes lost sight of, but whi) 
cent news in the daily papers has again brou 
the front, viz., the influence of the Rockefell¢ 
blazing the trail for a long line of munificent m| 
aires who have followed their good example. 
mere mention of the names would fill more spaci 
is at our disposal. But we cannot fail to nan 
two men who most recently have caught the in: 
tion of giving in munificent amounts, James B. 
and George Eastman. $40,000,000 is given t 
former to Christian education, to churches, a 
philanthropy. The gifts of Mr. Duke recognt 
sectarian lines. Methodists, Presbyterians, Fi 
palians and Baptists share in his generosity, ann 
1ar-seeing vision he makes large provision fr 
progress and perpetuation of the rural church, 
recent gifts of Mr. Eastman know no racial bet 
because he gives a million dollars each to twoi 
schools, Hampton Institute and Tuskegee. Mri 
man in Rochester’s biggest benefactor, having? 
millions in recent years to Rochester Universy 
fact the inventor of the kodak has given away ! 
holdings in the Eastman Company because as hi 
“Tt separates me from money-making for myse 
will give me the benefit of a somewhat more dei 
position in respect to human affairs.” Ther) 
world of wisdom in this statement. | 
Coming as it does so near the Christmas sean 
news of these big gifts persuades us to believy 
while there may be some truth in the accusatic 
America is a land of dollar-chasers there is als« 
truth in the statement that America is a le 
dollar-givers. It calms our fears of social rev 
when we see these evidences of men of wealth 0 
tarily accepting their full share of social rex 
bility. It is hard to divorce personal initiativ! 
the opportunity of piling up an immense estal. 
simple discovery of a sensitized celluloid fil 
photography made Eastman a millionaire. W 
the incentive of wealth the personal initiatiy 
gave the world the kodak might never have bin 
ercised. Governments must take this into “a 
tion in all attempts to socialize wealth. Whate?l 
future may hold for the socialization of wet 
America we believe that the example of Du? 
Eastman followed by an increasing number of rl 
aires will put off the day of judgment that is)0 
to come upon a society in which wealth selfish! 4 
mulates and men decay. 
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The Christmas Quarrel 


t the Christmas scene, we have 


seeded in imagining a beautiful 
The light of that guiding star 
ot have been more effulgent than 
py adoration which beamed from 
s of the wise men and the shep- 
Che angels’ songs in their celestial 
y. the desert music of that cara- 
ich bore the magi, the soft low- 
contented cattle in their stalls 
at sacred manger, and the quiet 
f Joseph as he received those 
for the baby boy— 
‘elodies blend for our memories 
‘symphony of the Advent, and 
sure that no ear could have been 
as to escape its wonder. 
re right. It was a scene sub- 
th peaceful splendor. Good-will 
the air. Jesus, Prince of Peace, 
ve, and these men were the por- 
his gentle kingship. 
1 the drama of this lovely scene 


vhat opportunities for discord 
ingling! 

The Shepherds 
shepherds were rough, un- 


uncouth peasant folk who could 
) slightest smattering of learn- 
iey had been out on the hills 
y night, thinking of other things, 
‘their flocks. Out of their al- 
uconscious musings they were 
awakened by strange sounds 
an unearthly light. They were 
S peasants are when their dull 
are assaulted by unknown 
ina. Only a_ reassuring voice 
jet them so that they could hear 
sage of the mysterious visitor. 
¢e who was to save them from 
fdom was to be born over the 
the village of Bethlehem. They 
go to him. They were to know 
some easily recognizable signs. 
ley found him, he would be 
‘in swaddling clothes, lying in 
While the words roused their 
minds to interest, they heard 
chorus of what seemed to be 
voices, praising God in an an- 
happy hope and glorious prom- 


atastrophic experience started 
their short pilgrimage, and in 
lort hours they had left their 
i the hills and were shuffling 
the darkened streets of Bethle- 
‘ey had been captured as a re- 
terrific emotional experience, 
(minds had not yet assimilated 
liévable significance of their 
chapter of life. 
wise men were from the oppo- 
of existence. They boasted 
| Of the science of their day. 
been schooled in the technique 
They spoke the language of 
They were savants and sages. 
*pherds and other rude menials 
Wer classes were largely going 
r simple duties, these men were 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


eS original and irenic contri- 

bution irom the pen of one 
who thinks in colors and sees the 
human interest in things that have 
crystallized in systematic theology 
will be read with avidity. Of 
course the quarrel is imaginary and 
yet suggestive of the religious dif- 
ferences of opinion that have too 
long marred the Message of the 
angels and broken the harmony of 
their song. We print the article 
with pleasure because it is in full 
accord with the policy of the Paper 
to cultivate good-will without the 
sacrifice of principle. 


bending over great folios of Manuscripts, 
putting their minds to the intricate task; 
of interpretation, and elucidation, delving 
into aneient revelations in dead tongues, 
and applying their knowledge to the 
problems of behavior and philosophy. 

Perhaps it was on such a night that 
one of these studious men discovered a 
combination of tradition and astrological 
fact which caught his attention. The 
books had prophesied that when a cer- 
tain conformation of stars could be ob 
served in the firmament, a king was to 
be born in remote Judea, and that this 
king deserved the welcoming homage of 
those who called thernselves wise. Eager- 
ly, these men scanned the heavens as 
the constellations shifted night by night 
into the new and expected pattern. Care- 
fully they checked back on the manu- 
scripts which foretold the event. There 
was no wild outburst of unschooled emo- 
tion. Instead, there was that faint 
Pleasure of intelligent discovery, that 
cool calculation and meticulous examin- 
ation, that hard brain-work of transla- 
tion and interpretation which finally 
drove them point by point to the con- 
clusion that this was the time and that 
they were to go. 

Armed with their texts and proofs, 
at the end of a long search prosecuted 
in the spirit of science, they made prep- 
arations for their long journey into the 
laboratory of fact. The days of their 
travel spun out into a long thread of 
time, but they were scientifically demon- 
Strating the truth or falsity of their con- 
clusions. 

When at last they entered the borders 
of Judea, they carefully determined the 
identity of the ruling family, inquired 
of the local potentate as to this promised 
prince, were surprised at his ignorance, 
but not discouraged by their setbacks, 
and one starry night, led by the stars 
which had first driven them to this in- 
quiry, they found a little stable where 
in crude surroundings, in the fetid at- 
mosphere of farm life, they discovered 
that tiny individual who alone fitted into 
the vacant place in their structure of ex- 
pectation. The proper regal gifts were 


produced, the proper humble  salaams 
were made, the King was welcomed, and 
the experiment was Pronounced a scien- 
tific success, Once more, careful, 
Studious wisdom had justified itself, 

But who were rude fellows in 
homespun sacking who seemed to be 
moving in a dream through the shadows 
of the barn? Whose were these voices 
that chattered through the wooden 
arches in the rough vocabulary of 
peasant lingo? What made these stolid 
laces seem animated with an intense as- 
surance and a great satisfaction? These 
poor bewildered men seemed like shep- 
herds, just come in off the hills! How 
did they get here? 

The wise men listen while the shep- 
herds blunder forth an explanation. In- 
terrupting one another, supplying details 
here and there, contradicting on minor 
points of evidence, they at last piece to 
gether the impossible tale. They were 
watching their sheep, they say, when 
they began to hear voices and see strange 
lights. (Perfectly recognizable phenom- 
ena, think the cool scientists, often ob- 
served in the crude minds of untrained 
lower-class people!) Then a message 
was spoken to them by an angel, who 
told them to seek a babe, Wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 
As they made up their minds to start, 
they were overwhelmed with a flood of 
heavenly music which seemed to come 
from a great choir of angels. The 
whole glorious revelation burst upon 
their minds in a glad ecstatic moment 
of glory! 


these 


Obeying the Voice 

Nothing about a star? No, they had 
not thought about stars. Nothing about 
the ancient traditions of prophecy? No 
these voices had spoken on their own 
immediate authority. Nothing of scien- 
tific investigation, of midnight study, of 
weary search? No real evidence save 
the improbable recollections of their ex- 
perience? No judicious weighing of the 
probabilities Only this sudden, undis- 
ciplined mood, and this hurrying, tum- 
bling rush down into the village to the 
manger-place? “Yes,” say the shepherds 
“that is all we can remember. We heard 
the voices and obeyed. We sought the 
promised Saviour, and here we are!” 

We can almost see in imagination the 
sneer on the lips of the wise aristocrats 
as they reply, “But, poor fellows, you 
cannot come to Jesus that way. Science 
must have its say, yesterday’s pronhe- 
cies must be consulted, the fruitage of 
years of study must be reaped, the an‘- 
calculations of careful investigation mus‘ 
be utilized. If not, there is no use in 
trying to be wise. Your story of yorr 
experience simply cuts awav our founda 
tion assumptions. You cannot find Jesus 
biietiuraryatce 

To which the simple peasants rather 
solemnly reply, “You may be right, but 
we heard the voices and we obeyed and 
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here we are, with you, at the feet of 
the little King!” 

Meanwhile, back in bewildered shep- 
herd minds there is arising a doubt about 
the pretensions of scholarship. The cool 
sophistication of these bourgeois “know- 
ing ones” is rather trying. Here are 
these wise men who keep claiming that 
they found out about this event months 
ago in the musty leaves of an ancient 
folio. They say that they matched these 
traditions with countless source books, 
that they watched the configuration of 
the stars through many nights, that they 
started weeks ago to reach this place, 
that they inquired of Herod, and that 
astrological computations finally led 
them to this particular place. What a 
cold, taciturn experience it is! Espe- 
cially to shepherds who have heard the 
authentic voice! How lacking in the au- 
thority of indubitable, earthquake reve- 
lation! Surely ‘God does not speak to 
men that way! These wise men have 
not heard his voice. One cannot find 
Jesus that way. 

To all of which the wise men reply, 
in a superior air of immense pride, “Rail 
upon knowledge as you will; discount 
wisdom as you muck in your pitiable 
ignorance—as a matter of fact, we found 
this information in the sacred books; 
we investigated the constellations, we 
started months ago and here we are. 
at last, at the very feet of this little 
Prince whom we sought and expected.” 

There might have ensued a pretty ex- 
ample of bigotry at its worst. Science 
might have laughed at naive experience 
and scorned its boorish pretensions. 
Faith might have sneered at knowledge, 


and laughed all sober study to shame. 
Perhaps it was the presence of Jesus 
which prevented. This we know—thesce 
men from the extremes of human life 
had sense enough to know that by what- 
ever paths they had come, they were all 
paying sincere tribute to Jesus. “You 
can’t find him that way,” is a stupid re- 
ply to. men who have actually found 
him. The path of science and the path 
of faith had led alike to the manger- 
throne! 


It is Christmas time again. We are 
huddled together in awed silence before 
him. Some of us have come out of a 
catastrophic experience of immediate 
conversion, which lifted us from sinking 
sand to planes of light. Some of us 
have lisped his name since babyhood 
and have been taught to love him by 
the words and the deeds of our sainted 
mothers. Some of us know nothing 
about him save that he helps us and 
that we love him. Some of us know all 
about his background, his prophetic 
pathway, his historical significance, his 
source-material, his church-history, his 
present social emphasis. Shall we quar- 
rel with one another about tlee paths 
that brought us to him? 

Like spokes in a wheel, these paths 
have found us where we were out on 
the rim and have led us where we are, 
gathered in happy homage near him 
Do I hear a raucous voice saying harsh- 
ly, “But you cannot come to Jesus that 
way!” 

Silence! We are here, at his manger- 
throne. Be glad for the many roads 
that end at last in him. 


The Chemist’s Test of Civilization 


HE distinguished chemist, Sir Arthur 

Muspratt, former Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool, opened the sixty-eighth con- 
vention of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at Ithaca, N. Y., by making what 
might be called a litmus paper test of 
our present civilization. He is asso- 
ciated with the United Alkali Company, 
which has to do with substances that 
are detected by their disposition to turn 
litmus paper “blue.” And our civiliza- 
tion, which he subjects to the “alkali” 
test of his scientific mind, gives a “blue” 
result. This in his statement “The great- 
est danger that is threatening civilization 
today is materialism. The growth of ma- 
terialism has far outdistanced the men- 
tal and spiritual development of man.” 
He is not concerned lest the world shall 
not be fed, as some of our Malthusian 
economists are. The chemical sciences 
will meet that necessity when it comes 
by “stimulating or substituting nature.” 

Sir Arthur’s scientific solicitude is not 
over food and raiment. After all these 
things do the dismal economists seek. 
He trusts to man’s ingenuity, ‘which 
knows that the need of these things 
has somewhere its satisfaction in nature. 
He is not worried by the _ divergent 
curves in the graph of population and 
production. He goes to the infinitesimal 
atoms and beholds how they order their 
mighty operations. He witnesses the 


mysterious and miraculous moving of 
the catalysts in his retorts. He makes, 
or will make, synthetically everything 
that nature can make, except life itself. 
and he looks into the morrow of the 
world without alarm or even anxiety as 
to the temporal and material things. His 
fear is lest the spirit of. man shall not 
keep up with what it has creatively 
started on its way, lest the curves of 
spiritual and _ intellectual development 
shall not ascend as fast as those of ma- 
terial production of food, raiment and 
all the rest: lest the flame die down and 
leave but the alkali ashes. 

The fixation of nitrogen, “the building 
upon the bases on which nature her- 
self builds,” the breaking down of atoms 
and the building up of synthetic substi- 
tutes to take the place of the exhausted 
original provisions on nature’s shelves, 
will, as this scientist believes, be the 
very peril of our civilized existence un- 
less they stir the mind and soul of 
man to more general intellectual effort 
and higher spiritual life. “Life,” said 
Sir Thomas Browne, “is a pure flame.” 
The chemists for a long time had the 
theory that the principle of fire, of the 
flame, was a separate substance which 
mingled with other substances to trans- 
mute them. “Phlogiston” they called 
it, a sort of spirit in the inanimate world. 
It is the “phlogiston” of the spirit that 
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must be kept aflame in the great , 
ized body of humanity. Otherwj 
Thomas Browne’s picture of the ¢ 
the individual life when “ we lie dc 
darkness and ‘have our light in | 
will become the picture of ciyiliz, 
end. Only, instead of a lightec 
candle in a pot of ashes by a co} 
will be innumerable electric ligt) 
above innumerable corporations ¢ 
terial prosperity and institutions 0 
sical comforts and sensual Satis. 
Science has again come to the 
religion—New York Times. 


“None of That Hero Stu 
Me” 

HESE words came from the 
at the barber shop. Busine 
just opened, and no one deman; 
share, he was reading in the FPre¢ 
the story of another air adventur| 
had just been killed on duty, f, 
down his paper and picked up 
swatter, and as he struck leisur¢ 
contentedly at the flies, he aes 
profound conviction: “None of th; 
stuff for me!” 


He seemed fairly good at the ey 
profession and probably was 
good at brushing dandruff from} 
ders and giving a polish to shoe; 


Was it contentment or was | 
rot? Surely there is room for th 
ble man at a humble task, and Gl 
not ask what we did but how we 
The world can never pay its ach 
brave men who toil at the less | 
tasks. Many of them help migi 
brighten the corners of the world.’ 
is great credit due the hero whi 
by the drab task, but even so, hei 
feel the pull of the daring souls i, 
other realm. | 


Is there a boy anywhere who i 
wish that he could have been i 
the three fliers who heard thi 
dent’s words of welcome? “It is 
renewed faith in America that Ii 
you. A new record of achievemh 
been made in the past six mol 
you in the domain of aviation. } 
been your skill, your perseveran, 
courage that has brought a 
honor to our country. In what) 
ably the greatest opportunity fel 
scientific development of transfft 
your enterprise has made Ameri 
I trust the appreciation of your 
men will be sufficient so that in {is 
America always will be kept fir,” 


We trust the gentle reader Il 
discontinue his subscription | 
meekly suggest that we have fly ¥ 
even among our own folks. rheo 
adventure has died out of ther 
read of men and churches th 
ventured out by faith, but they ? 
to their ruts with the alibi, “” 
that hero stuff for me.” | 


Bishop Gore said once: 
ginning Christianity was kept 4 
level by its being dangerous 
Christian.” But nowadays 2 ! 
sit and read and swat and sing} 
away to everlasting bliss —Michig' ' 
tian Advocate. 14 
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And Who Is My Neighbor? 


Mrs. Garfinckle complains that 
foreign servants one gets nowa- 
n't know how to keep their place. 
says Mrs. Jones, the druggist’s 
hat new colored man who comes 
to help in the garden actually 
sd me back this morning when I 
him where the hedge wasn’t 


y cut.” 
nother porch, Mrs. Moller and 
Sullivan exchange confidences 


veir children. “I don’t know what 
oing to do about George,” says 
oller. ‘‘I had no idea we had so 
iggers in this part of town until 
er day I saw them all trooping 
the high school. And as for Mr. 
icademy, they say he has more 
ian Christians!” Mrs. Sullivan’s 
| is even more acute; here she 
herself a nice home in one of 
: streets, and her boys run down 
Old Town playground almost 
afternoon to play with their 
"and “dago” schoolmates. “You 
hear the language they bring 


ular family council takes place on 
rsons’ terrace: it appears that 
ouise, the second eldest, has gone 
urch party and danced with a 
1an’—introduced to her by Mr. 
e, the minister himself. “What 
rorld coming to?” 

question is being asked many 
iese days. It is discussed also in 
snts and chancelleries; but it is 
yorches of Elm avenue and wher- 
ghbors meet that it gains its full- 
ial and political significance. 
everywhere they ask, “What is 
Id coming to?” Some are wor- 
me don’t care, some have a 
remedy for every ill, and some 
sort of secret pleasure in seeing 
erst predictions come true. But 
e also many who would like to 
ind exactly how and why our 
d world has left its ruts, why, 
decially, social relationships don’t 
but continually break open into 


By RHODA E. McCuLLocy 


§ Nite accompanying article is 

taken from a pamphlet recently 
issued by the Association Press 
which is Part I of an outline study 
of race relations in America by the 
commission on race relations of the 
National Conference on the Chris- 
tian Way of Life. The whole 
pamphlet is the most sensible thing 
we have seen on this delicate prob- 
lem, because it does not lay down 
rules but rather describes actual 
incidents illustrating race prejudice 
and injustice, and leaves the reader 
to judge for himself what ought 
to have been done under the cir- 
cumstances. The pamphlet is in- 
tended as a contribution to a joint 
quest for a Christian way of life in 
our complex racial situations, and 
is well worthy of careful study by 
serious people who are seeking 
light and guidance in adjusting 


themselves to racial relations. 


all sorts of disturbing innovations. One 
asks Mrs. Garfinckle exactly what she 
thinks the place is which the Swedish 
servant girls should keep—-she ought to 
know, she has had so many—and then 
wonders how she would like to keep that 
sort of place herself. One talks with 
Jeff, the negro boy who does odd jobs, 
and finds that he has been through the 
first two years of high school and has 
notions of his own as to work and wages 
and the black man’s burden. Others 
have it out with the pastor who invites 
oriental students to his church parties 
and argue with him for and against such 
a thing. Or they go to a parents’ eve- 
ning at the high school and talk with 
some of the foreign mothers who sacri- 
fice every comfort to give their children 
an education. 

Out of such neighborly discussions, of 
arguments in defence and in defiance of 
traditions, of new ambitions, demands, 


refusals, hopes, worries, agreements and 
disagreements there emerges for the 
community a new picture of mutual rela- 
tions and responsibilities. The old con- 
cepts of social duty are not as plain as 
they were; once more the question is 
raised by a thousand inquiring minds: 
“You say, I shall love my neighbor. 
But who is my neighbor?” 

Is that Chinese laundryman in the 
cellar across the way as much to me as 
John Tout, the groceryman, whose 
grandfather came to this town about the 
same time as mine and who has served 
on the vestry with my father? “Shall I 
love old Miss Purdy,” asks Jeff, the 
negro boy, “who treats me worse than 
her cats and dogs? Shall I love all these 
people who try to kick me back into the 
mud?” Is that Chinese student my 
neighbor, wonders Mary Louise after the 
aunts have finished impressing upon her 
the magnitude of her guilt in dancing 
with him. Why is that polite young man 
a worse person to dance with than Alf of 
next door who, when he gets a chance, 
whispers naughty stories into her ear? 


Not only the young folks but many of 
the older people also are perplexed about 
their duty in matters such as these. If 
all these different people who have come 
into town—Jews and negroes and orien- 
tals and Russians and what not—are to 
be treated according to their individual 
worth, how can they be prevented from 
invading the best streets, perhaps marry- 
ing into the best families, from getting 
hold of the best businesses, perhaps even 
running the elections? Is it a religious 
duty on occasion to sit down at table 
with people of dark skin? Should Jeff 
be helped to finish his high-school course 
and perhaps get stuck up and spoiled 
for work fit for a “nigger”? Is there 
nothing in good breeding? Is there 
nothing of permanent value in the white 
civilization our fathers have built up with 
so much sacrifice? Must we not preserve 
it at all hazards, teach hatred for those 
races that theaten it? 


Some look to the church for answers 


A Christmas Plea 


By RALPH T. NORDLUND 


7 ISTEN, striving world, oh, listen 
To the Christmas bells today; 
Nations, stack your arms one moment, 
Hear the angel’s roundelay: 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Hasten, dying world, oh, hasten 

At this gracious Christmas time 

To accept the proclamation 

Sounded from the heavenly clime: 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Haste, for ancient forms are crumbling, 
Helpless now their regimen; 
Only love can save the nations— 
Christ’s own carol o’er again: 

“Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Open, hating world, oh, open 

Heart and mind and from above 

Let that message come inflowing 

With its God and brother-love— 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
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to such questions as these. The church 
itself is in a dilemma. There is no doubt 
about the directness and completeness 
of the teaching, “thou shalt love thy 
neighbor.” But social life has become 
pretty complicated since that commanc 
was given; and its application is by no 
means clear. Courses of action that per- 
haps were simple enough in _ biblical 
times would carry with them quite dif- 
ferent consequences today. The good 
Samaritan, for example, would he not be 
ostracized today by his own people if 
he acted as told in the parable, and lose 
all his influence for good? Would the 
innkeeper permit him to put up his in- 
jured friend? Would not the more radi- 
cal of his friends berate the Samaritan 
for dealing superficially with an indi- 
vidual case instead of tackling a big 
situation—would they not say that he 
had done nothing to make the Jericho 
road safe? 

What is this neighbor problem, more 
particularly in America where so many 
races and peoples rub elbows, exercise 
the franchise, build up great industries 
and a new type of civilization? Is it a 
race problem as distinct from a problem 
in merging groups of different anteced- 
ents in a single community? Is it a single 
problem that can be defined, analyzed, 
solved—or a multitude of petty problems 
for daily conduct, each requiring a sep- 
arate solution? 

Before we are ready with praise and 
blame, with warning and advice, we must 
know exactly what we are up against; 
and that requires not only a careful 
analysis of each individual problem but 
also a deeper understanding of the sim- 
ilarities and dissimilarities of situations 


that contain problems. Science has to 
tell us something about the consequences 
of different social arrangements and ac- 
tions. The Bible and the religious liter- 
ature of all times have to be studied 
anew before we can be sure that our at- 
titudes to “neighbors” in the widest sense 
represents a really consistent moral 
philosophy and not merely spasmodic 
and even contradictory sentiments. 


Modernized Bibles 


UTHORS of new translations of the 

Bible into the popular speech of to- 
day may or may not have taken into 
account one possible disadvantage. In 
making the story of the Bible more un- 
derstandable to the man in the street 
they may also be making it less ac- 
ceptable. This would be particularly 
true of the narrative portions of the 
book. The message from the mount and 
the Second Isaiah can stand the test of 
any vernacular. But the folklore, legend 
and patriotic statistics of the Old Testa- 
ment writers are bound to suffer, just 
as Homer or Sir Thomas Malory would 
suffer if stripped of their idiom and ex- 
posed in newspaper English. 

The language of the Authorized Ver- 
sion throws a certain protective atmos- 
phere about the facts when it declares 
that Methuselah lived an hundred eighty 
and seven years and begat Lamech. It 
is much harder to accept the plain state- 
ment that Methuselah at the age of 187 
became the father of Lamech. Noah’s 
voyage is more credible in an ark than 
in a barge, as Doctor Moffatt of Glas- 
gow would have it. An ark might 
conceivably have made that landing on 
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Ararat carrying on board the de 
of the human race; but a barge 
The beginnings of human passic 
human pain can be more sympat 
ly visualized in a garden of Ede: 
in an Eden park. When 600,00) 
dren of Israel journey forth ; 
Egypt, the event in itself son 
diverts attention from the fragile} 
tics. But 600,000 Israelites ma 
prosaically out of Egypt imme 
call up problems of commissariat 
the Argonne. Plain narrative js | 
when applied to heroic legend. 


A second disadvantage relates ti 
books than the Authorized Versior’ 
are the books written in the I 
language since. King James, into, 
the speech of the Authorized \| 
has entered as part of the musc 
the nerve. The speech of 1611 f: 
come part of the woof and w; 
the English tongue. To make ou 
ature of the last three hundred; 
always intelligible, one would havt 
back and erase every allusion to | 
of pottage and_ substitute “ 
omelette,” erase candles under | 
and substitute lamps under basket’ 
brothers’ keepers and _ substituté« 
munal responsibility. The covert 
the league at Geneva would bei 
treaty; which is not nearly so; 
—New York Times. 


For the first time, so far as 1 
the Sahara desert has been cro‘ 
ordinary automobiles. Two autoc 
and six men did this, with M. 4 
an engineer, and Robert G. Gerti 
command. 


One thousand men at church!—The male section of the congregation at First Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Lay! 


Sunday, Sept. 28. 


Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, pastor, is in the center of the first standing line; in his arms is the yo ¢ 


“man” present, four years old. At his right is Mr. Nathaniel Ward, ninety-five years old, and at Mr. Ward's rig) 


Mr. Henry Bond of Brattleboro, Vt., sent by the National Laymen’s Council to bear its greetings to the men of Syr# 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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“What's the Use of Worrying?” 


“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin.” Matt. 6:28 


BY THE CHURCHMAN AFIELD 


HRIST had a remedy for all 

groundless worrying. 

“Go into the fields,” he said, “and 
ook at the lilies and see how God 
ares for everything in nature.” 

It must not be assumed from 
his that our Lord was thus set- 
ing a premium on improvidence. 
‘esis was too wise a teacher to 
‘ounsel any man to sit down with 
vands folded in the fond belief 
hat God would rain down manna 
rom the skies. The manna with 
vhich God fed the Israelites dur- 
ng the wilderness days ceased 
vhen they arrived in Canaan and 
vere able to till the ground and 
aise corn for themselves. The 
dea of improvidence is far from 
he thought of Jesus. What he 
qeant when he bade men “consider 
he lilies of the field” was the con- 
tant presence of God in an active 
qanner in all his creation, and 
hat for this reason worrying is 
ot only groundless but senseless. 
Consider the lilies,” he said, 
there they are in all their living 
eauty. They assimilate the air, 
a€ sunshine, the moisture, all of 
thich are provided for them, and 
lat of all these things, yes and 
Wen out of the mud in which 
ey grow, they bring forth their 
eautiful blossoms. They do it 
ecause God is ever present in the 
‘orld and is constantly watching 
wer it.” 

A Useless Proceeding 
‘But more especially perhaps did 
*sus chide men for their senseless 
Orrying in the further observation 
2 made to his hearers on that 
Mme occasion. After he had coun- 
illed them to “consider the lilies” 
+ asked this question: “Which of 
mu, by taking thought can add 
l€ cubit unto his stature?” Worry- 
& about one’s height is a some- 
at useless proceeding, for men 
ed no reminder of the fact that 
I their anxiety about such a mat- 
f will not change it. But Christ 
Sisted that the worries which 
t men, such as what they shall 
and what they shall wear, are 
the same class as ‘worrying 
more 


t 


‘out One’s height. But 
an this, a continuous worrying 
out such matters shows a lack 


) faith in God, and so he said: 


“Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which today is, 
and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 

Here again, Jesus is not counsel- 
ling improvidence, but he is insist- 
ing on a recognition that since 
God is actively Operating in the 
world, worrying over such matters 
is a sign of unfaith. 

A Dead Level 

Christ’s argument may be sum- 
med up in four different points 
which he emphasized: 

1—God remembers all and is 
actively present in the world. 

-2.—God especially cares for man. 

3.—Worry is a senseless thing 
since no one can add an inch to 
his own height. 

4.—Worry reveals a lack of faith 
in God who knows all and cares 
for all. And since it. reveals a 
lack of faith it is unworthy of a 
child of God. 

All worry is indicative of a low 
spiritual life and reminds one of 
a story told by the late Charles 
Alexander. He related that, at a 
meeting for testimony, one man 
arose and said: “I thank God for 
his continued goodness to me, 
throughout my life. Sometimes 
the bucket of my life has been 
so full of Christian experience that 
it has slopped over and sometimes 
it has been rising and falling, fall- 
ing and rising, and I thank God 
for it.” Then another man arose 
and said: “I, too, thank God for 
his goodness, but I cannot say the 
same thing about my experience, 
as the good brother who preceded 
me. The waters in my bucket of 
life have remained: calm and steady 
for many years, neither rising nor 
falling, but just keeping the same 
level and I thank God for it.” After 
he had sat down a man seated 
behind him leaned ower the seat 
and hoarsely whispered: “Brother, 
I reckon you must have wiggle- 
tails in your religious experience.” 

There is a remedy for all this. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,” said 
Christ. Let such people make this 
the thing of primary importance. 
Let them throw open the gates of 


and let those waters flood them. 
Then they will not need to worry, 
for they will be in God’s hands 
and will know that what he wishes 
for them he will provide. 

It is true that all is not what 
it might be and could be with the 
church in its operations. In some 
measure the church of Christ has 
been recreant to the trust im- 
posed on it by its Lord and Master. 
But this is not to say that the 
world is going to absolute bad- 
ness. To admit such is to acknowl- 
edge that Calvary was a ghastly 
failure and to doubt the omnipo- 
tence of God. In spite of the 
church’s recreancy in some things, 
there never was a time when 
Christian truth was more widely 
spread than today, nor has there 
ever been a time when Christian 
principles were so deeply em- 
bedded in the hearts of men, nor 
when Christian truth so dominated 
men’s actions. Attendance at 
church services is not the only 
means of gauging the dominion of 
Christ over the lives of men. There 
have been times in the long and 
chequered history of the church 
when the tide of spiritual life was 
at its flood outside the doors of 
organized Christianity, whereas 
within the church-it had diminished 
to the barest trickle. A study of 
church history would convince the 
Peter Magnus who worries about 
the state of the church and its 
apparent declination, that God has 
his own time-table and his own 
program. This world is not going 
to destruction, but slowly and’ sure- 
ly the kingdoms of the world are 
being won for God and his Christ. 
What God needs for the effecting 
of that great purpose is not sense- 
less worrying, but work—Christian 
service. 

Be not fretful and anxious about 
the morrow. Face things like 
men; but remember, like men, that 
a fresh chance may any moment 
spoil all your plans; remember that 
there are a_ thousand dangers 
‘round you from which your pru- 
dence cannot save you. Do your 
best; and then comfort yourselves 
with the thought that you have 
done your best and trust in God. 


their hearts to the waters of life —From Boston Transcript. 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” for C. L. P. 


Topic for Jan. 4 

“The Bible is God’s chart for you to 
steer by, to keep you from the bottom 
of the sea, and to show you where the 
harbor is, and how to reach it without 
running on rocks or bars.”—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

We do not have the testimony of 
every one as to the influence of the 
Bible upon individuals, but we do have 
a few. Write “The Gideons,” 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., for leaflets 
giving testimonies of traveling men, who 
have been influenced in their travels by 
one of the Gideon “hotel” Bibles. 

In “Our Bible,” Willett devotes pages 
203-213 on the influence the Bible has 
had upon all phases of life and individ- 
uals. 

“The Bible in Literature,” pages 38-43 
of Crannell’s “The Book of Books,” tells 
of the influence wielded by the Bible 
on literature and incidentally on the 
writers. Be sure to read the first para- 
graph on page 29. This tells the form 
the influence sometimes takes with in- 
dividuals. 

Chapter five of “Bible and Missions” 
deals with “The Bible’s Influence on 
Civilization.” You will find how the 
Bible has influenced nations, their art, 
laws; and world-renowned individuals 
give their testimonies as to the influence 
of the Bible. 

On the editor’s page of Kind Words 
for Oct. 5, 1924, “The Bible in Personal 
Life” tells how the Bible might influ- 
ence the whole world—if. Well, read it, 
and see. Then try to help. 

If your pastor or friends do not have 
the three books mentioned above, they 
may be purchased from the American 
Baptist Publication Society. Kind Words 
may be had from the Baptist Sunday 
School Board, Nashville, Tenn. 

A practical illustration may help your 
topic presentation. Darken the room. 
Stand a Bible upright on the table with 
a lighted candle in front of the Bible. 
This represents the Bible showing 
Christ to the world. One at a time, light 
smaller candles from the larger and set 
them on the table. In time you will find 
that quite a light is cast into the pre- 
viously darkened room. The lesson is 
obvious; our lives, coming into contact 
with Christ’s light, through the Bible, 
helps to lighten the world. 

“Good, the more communicated, more 

abundant grows.” a 


A Program of Religious 
Education for the Local 


Church 
By W. R. JEWELL 
The first step in a program of religious 
education should be: 
1. A Thorough Survey. The local con- 
dition and needs must be accurately sur- 


veyed and the facts listed. Is the edu- 
cational goal or aim of the church com- 
prehensive, definite and appealing? Do 
all the workers understand and cooper- 
ate in this aim? Is there unification and 
coordination in the materials and in the 
promotion of that program? Is the 
equipment adequate to modern school 
methods? Is the material suited to the 
needs of the pupils? Is the teaching 
staff sufficient in number and thoroughly 
trained? Is there adequate provision for 
pupil participation in the worship pro- 
gram and in the class-room work? Are 
the recreational needs of the young 
people provided for and under whole~ 
some conditions? What proportion of 
the membership of the church and of 
the community are being ministered to 
by the educational program? In what 
grades or departments is there serious 
leakage and why? Is training in wor- 
ship and stewardship and in missionary 
information and endeavor provided for? 
Is there a younger group being prepared 
to assume responsibilities for leadership 
when needed? Is there being employed 
any satisfactory method of testing re- 
sults? These questions must be frankly 
answered and the facts tabulated. 


2. An Organization of the Whole Church. 
This must be an organization not simply 
of the Sunday school but of the entire 
church. For example, there should be a 
junior department of the church with a 
single organization and a single general 
supervision which will function at one 
time as a Sunday morning school, at 
another time as a junior B. Y. P. U. and 
at another time as a Children’s World 
Crusade. There must be unity of super- 
vision in order to have coordination. 

There should be created by the church 
a board of religious education, composed 
of a small group of three to seven and 
the heads of all the organizations or de- 
partments that have to do with the edu- 
cational program. 

3. A Knowledge of Materials. At least 
one member of the board of religious 
education should be given the definite 
responsibility of making a survey that 
will include, not only the available ma- 
terial but the classes or groups using this 
material in order to check up on its 
efficiency. It must be recognized first 
of all that the best, and really the only, 
primary material is the concrete life- 
situations from the daily lives of those 
in the class. The chief objective of the 
teacher is not to teach a body of ma- 
terial, however valuable or sacred that 
may be, but to mold attitudes and in- 
fluence conduct so that Christian living 
will result. No teaching is real teach- 
ing until it gets into the life-stream by 
dealing with actual life-situations. The 
teaching process is a cooperative enter- 
prise in which teacher and pupils are 
endeavoring to discover the best pos- 
sible solution to the real life problems 


: 
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that boys and girls are facing, | 
must be made to feel that they f, 
very definite part in the working 
those problems. Taking boys anc 
through the process of thinking in | 
they face the problems for them 
is worth far more than giving the 
finished conclusions. | 
4. Leadership Training. The g: 
problem in any enterprise is th 
leadership. This is especially ty 
religious education in view of th 
mendous emphasis that is being 
on week-day schools. Dare we | 
our public school boards recognit, 
week day schools as essential tet 
plete education of children unless} 
same time we can assure them th 
have a leadership as well prepa 
are the teachers in the public sc 
These leadership schools should ip 
a training for leadership in all 1: 
tivities of the church and may t 
vided for in at least three ways:) 
(a) The regular curricula of the} 
school should lead up to and prov, 
training classes in leadership asi 
finite part of the regular prograi 
courses, especially from the intert} 
up, should be planned on the bas 
term of twelve weeks with fo 
courses to be taken during thec 
year. Each student should beg 
credit for courses taken and af 
kept in the office of the registrz 
(b) Institutes and summer assd 
Such courses should be on the Is 
at least ten lesson periods of fif, 
utes each. | 
(c) Week-night schools of hig’ 
normal school work. These schos 
be of three kinds. (1) A teni 
course of one night a week. (2)A 
weeks course of one night a wé 
two periods each night on the 4 
ject. (3) An intensive course | 
consecutive nights and two perio 
night on the same subject. 
5. Educational Evangelism. N 
gram of religious education cil 
complete without a statement 
ing educational evangelism. Thet 
of the future must build its pro@ 
evangelism around childhood ratlt 
adult. It must change the eP 
from grown-ups to children an' 
life at its beginning rather thane 
it at its close. If we are to achy 
spiritual regeneration of the wil 
must subordinate the reclama? 
adults to the conservation of tl! 
As a great Englishman has put) 
must choose as our chief inter 
tween tending lambs and hunti! 
sheep.” Of course, in giving pri 
phasis to the one we are not {i 
reglect the other. ’ 
6. Testing Results. 1 should 
suggest the importance of dis!¥ 
some means of really testing thi 
(Continued on page 1135, 
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ce Martin’s Christmas 
; Guest 
! And Christmas in the old 
ich town of Marseilles a hundred 
go was a very lovely time of 
‘here were quaint odors in the 
is housewives baked their spicy 
r Noel—there were chimes in old 
towers pealing musically—there 
tle boys and girls on tiptoe be- 
toy shop windows, their noses 
nst the panes, picking out the 
ey longed to own. Oh yes, 
as in France is Christmas, and 
1, all these hundred long years 
ar old Pere Martin lived in a 
; shop in a side street of 
2S. 
‘ould have loved Le Pere Martin 
” Martin) just as all his neigh- 
ed him. But best of all you will 
; story which is still told about 
‘that faraway city. How, one 
is Eve as he sat alone in his 
ap, he read of the visit of the 
n to the infant Jesus, and of the 
y brought. Said Le Pere Martin 
If, quaintly: 
norrow were the first Christmas, 
2sus were to be born in Marseil- 
night, I know what I would 
i!” He rose and took from a 
0 little shoes of softest snow- 
ither, with bright silver buckles. 
give him these, my finest work. 
How pleaseed his mother would 
.. But I’m a foolish old man,” 
‘ed, smiling at himself. “The 
ias no need of my poor gifts.” 
ing the shoes, he blew out his 
ind retired to rest. Hardly had 
fl his eyes, it seemed, when he 
voice call his name, “Martin!” 
\uite sure that he knew who the 
was as he heard the words: 
you have longed to see me. 
Il, tomorrow I shall pass by 
dow. If you see me and bid me 
shall be your guest and sit at 
le” Pere Martin did not sleep 
t for joy. Long before it was 
rose and swept his tidy little 
‘if the master was coming all 
_ perfect—perfect. He spread 
d upon the floor, and wreathed 
ughs of fragrant fir along the 
intil the air was spicy with the 
atdoor odor. On the spotless 
placed a loaf of white bread, a 
ney, a pitcher of milk, and over 
e hung a pot of coffee. Perhaps 
« this was not much: but Pere 
yas old and poor; to him these 
ons seemed the best that he 
mage. And his little shop looked 
her place to him—so lovely. 
down by the window to wait. 
id again he looked down the 
| the little gabled houses where 
tbors were still sleeping. He 


.Martin loves babies—tck! tck! 


was very happy. He was sure that he 
would know the master. From child- 
hood had he not gazed in love and rever- 
ence at his image above the great altar 
in the cathedral? And as he watched 
the driving sleet and rain in the cold 
deserted street he thought how cozy it 
would seem indoors when he sat down to 
break bread with his guest. 

Presently he saw an old street sweeper 
pass by, blowing upon his thin gnarled 
hands to warm them. 

“Poor fellow, he must be half frozen,” 
sighed Pere Martin sympathetically. 
Opening his shop door he called: “Come 
in, my friend, come in and get warm, 
and drink a cup of Christmas coffee.” 
No further urging was needed, and the 
sweeper stepped indoors eagerly. Can't 
you see him sniffing the air all fragrant 
with coffee and pine boughs and new- 
baked bread? 

Noel! Oh yes, it was Christmas in 
there for a whole hour. Then Pere 
Martin hurried to the window and saw a 
miserably dressed woman, carrying a 
baby. She was so utterly weary, and 
the wind was so cruel. that she had 
stopped a moment in the shelter of the 
shoe-shop doorway. Quickly Pere Mar- 
tin flung wide his door. “Come in and 


warm yourself,” he said to her. “I have 
a roaring fire, and coffee.” 
She limped across the room, and 


chafed her poor thin hands at the cheer- 
ful blaze. He thought he had never seen 
any one so pale and tired. “You are 
not well, I fear,” he cried. 

“T am going to the hospital now,” she 
nodded. “How I do hope they will have 
room for me and my baby. You see, my 
husband is a sailor, he is somewhere on 
the winter seas this moment, and here 
I am, ill, without a sou to my name.” 

“My dear!” cried the old man eagerly. 
“You must eat something while you are 
getting warm. No? Then let me give a 
bowl of milk to the baby. He’s a bright 
little fellow! He isn’t afraid of coming 
to a poor old shoemaker, is he? Le Pere 
What a 
nice baby! But Madame, pardon, but 
you have no shoes on him!” 

“T have no shoes,” sighed the fragile 
little mother sadly. 

“Then he shall have this lovely pair 1 
finished yesterday.” 

And Le Pere Martin took down the 
soft little snow-white shoes he had 
finished the evening before. and slipped 
them on the baby’s feet. They fitted per- 
fectly. And shortly the young mother 
went away, her dark eyes full of warm- 
est gratitude. Martin himself went back 
to his post at the window. 

Hour after hour went by, and many 
needy souls shared the meager hospi- 
tality of the old cobbler, but the one ex- 
pected guest did not appear. 

All day long the cathedral chimes 
rang out the passing hours of Christmas 


day and Christmas night. Late, late, 
long after his usual bedtime, Pere Mar- 
tin lay down on his hard narrow cot, 
very humbie and sad. “It was only a 
dream,” he sighed “I did hope and be- 
lieve, but he has not come.” 

Suddenly, the entire room was flooded 
with a glorious light. Before the cob- 
bler’s astonished vision there appeared, 
one by one, the poor street-sweeper, the 
sick mother and her baby, and all the 
people whom he had aided during the 
day. Each of them smiled at him and 
each of them said tenderly: Dttmle 
Pere Martin, have you not seen me? And 
did I not sit at your table?” Then each 
of them vanished. 

After which. very softly, out of the 
silence, he heard again the gentle voice 
repeating old familiar words: 

“Whosoever shall receive one of these 
little ones, receiveth me.” 

“IT was an hungered and ye gave me 
meat; I was a stranger and ye took me in” 

“Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

And Le Pere Martin knew that it had 
been his happiest Christmas day. Indeed, 
all Marseilles knows the dear old legend 
of what happened on the twenty-fifth of 
December a hundred years ago! 


Some Good Books 


“The Valley of Color-Days,” by Helen 
B. Sandwell (Little, Brown & Co.: Bos- 
ton. $2.50), a fairy story intended for 
boys and girls from six to ten—we 
should say eight to twelve. It tells of 
the adventures of David and Jane under 
the guidance of the fairy, Burr. It is 
handsomely illustrated in colors. 


The well-known and worth-while story 
“Feats on the Fiord,’ by Harriet Mar- 
tineau has been dressed up amusingly 
and beautifully by the pen and brush 
of the famous artist, Boris Artzybasheff. 
It is planned for ages twelve to fifteen. 
(Macmillan: New York. $1.75.) 


Books about children in other coun- 
tries are always welcome. One of the 
new books of this type is “Boys and 
Girls in Other Lands,” by Mary Theo- 
dora Whitley (Abingdon Press: New 
York. $1), complete in itself but more 
helpful for either teachers or parents if 
accompanied by the teacher’s manual 
which the author has also prepared (90 
cents). The stories are more than 
merely interesting accounts of how chil- 
dren in other lands live—they are stories 
wisely and carefully built up to show 
the hearts and souls of these peoples’as 
well as their customs and manners. 
Recommended especially for parents and 
teachers who desire to broaden the hori- 
zon of the children entrusted to their 
care, and to put in their hearts the love 
for other countries that builds for peace. 
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Among Ourselves 


Chicago Letter 
By C. T. HoLtMan 
Another Crime Wave 

Violent crime is a recurrent fever in 
Chicago. Just now we are suffering a 
serious outbreak. It started with the 
shooting of Dean O’Bannion on Monday, 
Nov. 10. Since then there have been 
other shootings closely related to it. Un- 
doubtedly there will be more. Dean, it 
seems, lived a Jekyll-Hyde existence. 
Part of the time he was a florist. and he 
was shot to death in the midst of his 
chrysanthemums. But most of the time 
he was a notorious gang-leader, boot- 
legger, hi-jacker, and according to a fe- 
mark attributed to the chief of police, 
was responsible for twenty-five murders! 
Dean was buried with regal pomp and 
ceremony. He was laid away in a $10,000 
casket. No one knows how many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of flowers were sent 
for the funeral. The newspapers estimate 
that 30,000 people lined the streets to 
view the procession. Gunmen, boot- 
leggers, gamblers, white-slavers and 
politicians were among the mourners. 

It has happened before and will hap- 
pen again—it is recurrent by reason of 
the nature of the disease of the body 
politic. The Tribune prints the portraits 
and brief biographies of a dozen gang 
leaders who have been similarly killed 
since 1920. At the funerals of some. 
judges and aldermen stood at the grave- 
side with bared heads. No one of them, 
however many notches he might have 
on his gun, was ever hanged. They 
shoot one another. And the vital statis- 
tics of these gentlemen prove amply the 
truth that “the bad die young.” The 
average age, computed from the last 
twenty deaths is twenty-eight years. 

It is a disease, with violent occasional 
symptoms, and will be cured only by 
heroic measures. The nature of the dis- 
ease is clearly shown in a recent cour- 
ageous editorial in the Chicago Tribune. 
which says in part: “When the politicians 
make alliance with crime, they acquire 
the vassals of the crime lords, thousands 
and tens of thousands of votes, deliver- 
able per arrangement.” 


The situation points at least this les- 
son for the churches—that they never 
will achieve social potency until they ac- 
cept social obligations and work unitedly 
in a wisely conceived program toward 
definite social objectives. There is 
enough power in the church of Christ to 
redeem even Chicago. But that redemp- 
tion will not be accomplished by culti- 
vating merely a private and personal sort 
of piety, nor by pursuing programs which 
have no vision beyond the success of 
the local church or denominational en- 
terprise. Chicago will be redeemed when 
the churches acknowledge and discharge 
their. social obligations, and turn their 
splendid strength to the creation of a 
spirit in the community which shall make 
impossible the vicious alliance that exists 
between crime and politics. 


There are encouraging signs, however. 
The mayor is certainly doing all in his 
power to remedy the situation. And 
there is a group of Christian men giving 
leadership in the fight against the crime 
ring, who will not be stopped by threats, 
bombing of their homes, or other out- 
rages. The “fighting parson,” Elmer 
Williams, a Methodist minister and out- 
standing leader of this group, is chair- 
man of the O’Bannion murder inquest 
jury, which is interpreting its duties 
broadly, and carrying on an investigation 
which promises to knock the crowns off 
the heads of gangland’s kings. 


C. Wallace Petty at Sunday Evening 
Club 


On the evening of Nov. 16, I “listened 
in” on the broadcasting of the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club program. The 
Sunday Evening Club is one of Chicago’s 
great religious institutions. Over 3,000 
people crowd Orchestra Hall, and judg- 
ing from the distances from which tele- 
grams and letters come, the “listeners 
in’ must run into the hundreds of thous- 
ands. C. Wallace Petty of Pittsburgh 
was the speaker on the topic “The Chal- 
lenge of Disillusionment.” With all of 
his torrential eloquence and moral 
earnestness he urged that the world was 
waiting for Christians to interpret Chris- 
tianity in terms of life; only this, he 
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contended, could save the world 
hour of disillusionment six yea 
the war. Judging by the loud a 


longed applause, I should say | 
preacher must have found a ee! 
audience. Doctor Petty preact! 
at two of the University of Chi 
ligious services, but I did not h 
there. 
The Baptist Social Unio; 
Armistice Day, Nov. 11, was’ 
for the autumn dinner of the. 
Social Union, and the chief add: 
given by Dr. A. W. Beaven of Rj 
N. Y., with “The Church and 
Peace” as his topic. Again y 
made to realize the stupid fut} 
tragic wickedness of war as aj 
of settling international conflict 
terest. But are we ready for t! 
fices involved in finding the vy: 
The Hon. Carl E. Milliken, pre! 
the Northern Baptist Convent; 
another speaker. President 


‘gives distinction to any gather; 


likened boys from the tenemen\ 
of New York who, when take! 
top of the Woolworth tower, ct 
commodate their vision to the : 


spread out before them, to ow! 
folk who have lived in the 15 
areas of local church énterprises| 
difficulty in accommodating the 
to world-wide tasks. The execu 
mittee of the Northern Baptist! 
tion was meeting in Chicago onl 
and several members of the cr 
were present. Doctor Bowle 
secretary of the Board of Coce 
was introduced and spoke in ij 
Among those who have recent 
or returned, to Chicago and 2 
troduced to the Social Union ‘1 
prominent figures in the denom 
Dr..J. Y. Aitchison, now assista! 
president of the University of! 
and Dr. W. Edward Raffety, edit 
new International Journal of 
Education. New pastors introdv% 
H. P. Krego of Norwood Fi 
L. P. Jensen of Parkside. J. 
Nuveen, this year’s president 
Social Union, proved an excell 
master. 
Old Englewood 
First Baptist Church, Englevo 
been revitalized by the eneriti 
capable ministry of Rev. Cif 
Brooks, so well-known for hig 2 
nections with the Home Missior 
For years Englewood has bee! 
about a church house. In the lie 
in which Doctor Brooks has bei 
a campaign has been carried Ai 
tion which has resulted in the 
tion of $116,000 for the purpoself 
ing this building. Unfortunate! ! 
Brooks’ health broke down vers 
after the completion of this '™ 
But word comes from eo 
N. Y., that he is recuperating 13° 
it is hoped that he. will be bac ‘ 
job before the first of the yee 
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yoard of managers of the B. Y. P. 
vas in session in Hotel Metropole, 
, Dec. 2-4. for its semi-annual 
The board of managers is a 
representative body made up for 
st part of folks who are really 
About a score of them were 
gathered from the entire terri- 
om Rhode Island to Southern 
ia. President Mark Sanborn of 
ably guided the discussions and 
able executive secretary, Edwin 
had all information required by 
gates, fully tabulated and avail- 
t was probably one of the most 
e meetings ever held by the 
f managers. The program being 
1 for the Indianapolis convention 
an earnest effort to secure the 
ition of the young people and to 
em face to face with the actual 
ation in which Christian princi- 
: to be applied. Four depart- 
wave been established, namely, 
al life, stewardship, life service 
ssions, which are expected: to 
vitally in all-year-round minis- 
ctor Bowler was present at one 
of the board and received the 
if the B. Y. P. U. A. to a hearty 
ion with certain denominational 
aich will be fully announced in 


And So Forth 

linisters’ Conference is bringing 
3e a series of discussions in the 

religious education. W. R. 
V. E. Raffety, Ralph Jensen and 
sborn have led discussions. A 
eries dealing with evangelism is 
for January. 

arvey church has raised $20,000 
w addition to its building. The 
m Bohemian has recently dedi- 
tew branch at 64th Avenue and 
eet, in a rapidly developing 
no neighborhood. 

japtist Executive Council has 
») share responsibility with the 
vention for the promotion of a 
assembly in northern Illinois. 
the first summer assembly in 
ern end of the state was held, 
convention assuming the entire 
ility. The initial effort was so 
success as to justify the hope 
the participation of Chicago in 
)and promoting this assembly 
jade one of the most significant 
10mination. 
Kessler. for ten years pastor of 
nant church on the south side, 
le beginning of the month to 
is duties as associate pastor and 
if religious education in Temple 
Jetroit. There he will be asso- 
th another former Chicagoan. 
att Johnson, recently pastor of 
ark church. Mr. Kessler has 
large place for himself in the 
*otherhood of this city and par- 
in the Ministers’ Conference in 
has held several offices. He 
‘eatly missed. 
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An Iowa Message 

By Jorn W. Mitton 

‘ters coming from our church 
_™men and women, through- 


out the state, while somewhat varied 
in outlook, are, on the whole, encour- 
aging. When pastors write and tell me 
of their local burdens, how much they 
are compelled to do to bring up to the 
greatest efficiency their individual 
churches, when they mention the heavy 
obligations that have been assumed re- 
cently, or awhile ago, of the reduction 
in membership caused by the trek to 
western states, of the faithfulness of 
the little band that is left, following 
perhaps with a brief account of a suc- 
cessful series of evangelistic meetings, 
with a hope for a better day, exhibiting 
a courage sometimes born of despair, 
one cannot help but appreciate the 
crusader spirit with which many of our 
pastors, laymen and women regard the 
tasks of the churches of today, not for- 
getting the university. The note of 
victory apparent in many of these com- 
munications, the dauntless courage with 
which these co-workers look down the 
perspective of the coming years, make 
it necessary to refer to them as people 
not of “little” faith but of “great” faith. 
The crowning day is coming, not so 
much in the bye and bye, but in the 
time now at hand. 

Our own people will not forget that 
the university is making many friends 
within the bounds of our State, and par- 
ticularly in this growing city of Des 
Moines, who are not of our faith and 
order, but who believe in us and in the 
university. They are demonstrating it 
even at this time by service and by gifts. 

For Baptists in Iowa, Des Moines 
University is a constituent part of the 
denominational life. It is the business 
of the writer, of our pastors, gradually 
to inculcate this view and conviction 
among all of our people. I find very 
little objection to the idea when I have 
a few minutes to visit with any brother 
or sister. Without the work of colleges 
and seminaries in years past, the min- 
isters of our Iowa Baptist churches to- 
day would be a sorry affair. While the 
colleges of surrounding states have made 
wonderful contributions to our pulpits, 
none have made more valuable contribu- 
tions than our own Des Moines College, 
Central University and Des Moines Uni- 
versity. The leadership of the New 
World Movement demonstrated this be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. Aitchison, 
Heath, Shull and many others who could 
be named, are the visible proof. The 
support of a Baptist college is as bind- 
ing as the support of foreign missions, 
home missions, the ministerial benefit, 
the Publication Society, young people’s 
work, the summer assemblies, hospitals, 
community chests, and all other good 
things. Des Moines University is not 
a mendicant. It is a contributor. It 
offers good goods upon the market. A 
fair exchange is not robbery. Very few 
of our people look upon our university 
as an outside or foreign affair. It is 
ours. It is of our own household. We 
pray that it may at all times belong in 
the right way to our household of faith. 

The Baptists of Iowa are now called 
on to carry through the university under- 
taking. Other friends are helping. The 
more we do the more they will do. 
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The more the state outside of Des 
Moines does, the more Des Moines will 
do. We salute you, “O ye of great 
faith,” as co-workers worthy of con- 
fidence in all our work. 


Anent the Problems of the 


Great Cities 
By Auzert H. Finn 

Protestantism, as we know it in this 
country, is the faith of the great middle 
classes that breathe the air and sun- 
light of liberty in the wide, open places 
of farm and village and town. The 
great cities have been a growth of com- 
paratively recent ‘years. The United 
States, until after the Civil war, was 
primarily an agricultural nation. Mother 
Earth was a widespread mine of sus- 
tenance and wealth “with a farm for 
every man.” The Civil war compelled 
the rapid extension of the then meager 
transportation lines and as they threw 
their iron bands westward, new em- 
pires were opened up which still held 
the nation in its original class. 

Men of vision and enterprise in the 
East or in the older sections, however, 
were sensing the need for manufactur- 
ing both for profit and to assure a bal- 
anced and self-reliant people. This 
called for closer grouping, the growth 
of towns and cities and the consequent 
growth of commercial enterprises de- 
manded by increasing populations. 

But there was so much room! 

Only the traveled and far-sighted 
caught the meaning of the drift toward 
the cities, it was so moderate, so un- 
disturbing. In the later eighties and 
the early nineties, the coming change 
was more observable especially in New 
England and the East coast cities. The 
World’s Fair gave Chicago a tremendous 
expansion and then came the reaction 
of 1893—the panic. The growth of 
cities had been overdone. We had time 
to think, but even then we did not read 
aright the signs of the times—we were 
yet an agricultural nation. 

It required five years to recover from 
the over-confidence of 1892. It was a 
costly lesson, but young America soon 
forgot it and forged ahead to nireet new 
visions and new opportunities that the 
readjustments had brought. There have 
been reactions since, but none so severe, 
and since we have been going mainly in 


one direction—toward the cities. The 
United States has since grown tre- 
mendously along industrial lines. In- 


ventive and constructive genius was at- 
tracted from the ends of the earth— 
everyone was welcome and opportunity 
held out her inviting hands. 

The farmer is still the largest single 
class, but he has largely changed his 
habits and desires and mode of living. 
Now we are an industrial nation—the 
outstanding manufacturing people of the 
earth. The great war made occasion to 
test us to the full. Now the majority 
of our people live in cities, and the 
serious social, economic and Spiritual 
problems of great segregations of many 
nationalities is the thing uppermost in 
the minds of thinking men today. 

Our great cities are largely peopléd 
by folk from rural environments. The 
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magnet that draws is not the same for 
all the diverse elements that group in 
the major cities. There are many 
reasons why people prefer the cities 
and seek their opportunities and allure- 
ments. In a large sense, we-are still 
a rural people in our thinking and liv- 
ing. The local church in the city large- 
ly thinks and plans and acts as does 
the church in the village and town. We 
are slow to sense the greater, more 
acute problems of city life and living. 
We are still thinking in the terms of the 
town, and when an unpleasant situation 
develops about our homes or church, 
we pick up and move out to the newer 
sections, forgetting that the unfavorable 
influences are increasing in the older 
districts rather than decreasing. Our 
own satisfaction comes from keeping 
clean ourselves, forgetting our weaker, 
less reliant brothers, who remain in the 
down-town decadent, transforming sec- 
tions. 

The coming of the foreign-speaking 
elements or classes have greatly aggra- 
vated the city problems, but we have 
sneered at them and been satisfied to 
keep apart from them, uncontaminated. 
Little Polands, Italys, Hungarys, Rus- 
sias, Roumanians, and other segrega- 
tions have grown up in our larger cities 
where the English language is but little 
spoken, but where old country customs, 
methods, dress and religion persistent- 
ly hold sway. 

The southern negroes have also come 
by thousands and tens of thousands, 
greatly complicating the assimilation of 
our cosmopolitan elements already in 
our various human melting pots. 

The Roman Catholic church has 
flourished most by reason of this shift- 
ing of peoples. Priests from old-world 
environments have followed their re- 
ligious adherents, and their very pres- 
ence hinders coalescence and_ tends 
toward the maintenance of old-world 
customs, languages, beliefs and supersti- 
tions. These peoples are governed by 
fear. The second and third generations 
break away as they become American- 
ized, and many become free thinkers, 
agnostics and atheists and they lose faith 
in the teachings of the Roman church. 

I have a Jewish friend of more than 
ordinary intelligence and breadth. He is 
very friendly with a Roman Catholic 
priest with a more or less modern mind. 
They frequently discuss with frankness 
civic, social and religious themes. The 
Jew asked the priest about certain ten- 
ets of the Catholic faith and expressed 
surprise that he should believe such 
statements. The priest denied his own 
belief in the certain things under dis- 
cussion but justified his preaching of 
them by saying, “But we must put fear 
into their minds in order to control 
them.” 

The challenge to the Protestant com- 
munions is insistent. We have not gone 

to these peoples as we should have done 
in their home lands and native environ- 
ments, and now God has sent them to 
us—to our very doors, to become our 
neighbors and fellow citizens and fel- 
ow Americans. The Protestant churches 
have been very slow to sense the oppor- 


tunities the presence of these peoples 
affords and to appreciate their obligations 
to them. This is especially true of the 
Baptists, but a new vision is coming to 
us—in some cities. Should it not come 
to us in all our larger cities? It can 
come only through a passion for souls, 
through sacrifice, through true mission- 
ary zeal, by real consecration. 

Baptists should be at the very front 
in this great task. As the foreign- 
speaking groups break away from Roman 
despotism, ignorance and fear, the Bap- 
tist faith appeals to them for its sim- 
plicity, its biblical standards and _ its 
liberty in Christ Jesus, the only head 
of the church. 

This has been our vision and ex- 
perience in Detroit. We have had large 
success along these lines, but are still 
living and learning. We are appreciat- 
ing more and more the value of whole- 
hearted cooperation. The Master taught 
that all these are brethren—not to be 
sneered at, or scoffed at, or pushed aside, 
but to be met in true Christ-likeness, love 
and sympathy. 

The great problems of America are in 
the cities. We must save them for Jesus 
Christ and in so doing we will save 
America for the great world task. The 
battle against the forces of sin, depravity, 
and ignorance is fierce. They must be 
conquered or they will destroy us. 


Miss Carrie Millspaugh 
An Appreciation 
By O. C. Wricut, ExECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
OrEecon STATE CONVENTION 
At her home in Portland, Ore., on the 
morning of Nov. 24, at day-break, Miss 
Carrie O. Millspaugh, missionary, passed 


The Master to His Disciples 
By tR4 Wael: 
Dedicated to Carrie O. Millspaugh 
W.A.B.H.M.S. 
OME ye apart. The busy day drops 
sighing ‘lg 
Upon the saffron pillow of the west; 
Swift-homing birds along the shores are 
crying— 
Come ye yourselves apart with Me, 
and rest. 


Stars soon will drift above cool desert 
spaces. 
Fresh will the odors of the cactus rise; 
Let us to heaven lift our tired faces, 
Bathe in its gracious dews our weary 
eyes. 


Come! With the dawn a thousand tasks 
will need us, 
Spent souls and sick that we must re- 


create; : 
Now to His tryst let God our Father 
lead us— 


There for His benediction let us wait. 


Come ye apart! The day’s last glowing 


ember , 
Pales to a shadow. Come apart with 
Me. 


Soon comes the hour when sorrow shall 


remember 
And bless, this night alone by Galilee. 
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into the “land of eternal day.” 
one hundred days she had ft 
fought in much suffering of boi 
“last enemy.” Her two sisters, h\ 
J. Sanborn, and Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
rendered every possible servic 
skill and love could command. | 
many friends tendered every att; 
Her homegoing, as her sickness, | 
triumph of faith and fortitud 
brother, W. H. Millspaugh, also s; 
her. 
Miss Millspaugh was born in } 
port, N. Y., June 17. 1863. She y, 
daughter of Levi Millspaugh. , 
completing the grade schools | 
tended Penn Yan Academy and G 
Normal College, Geneseo, N. Y.! 
some years of teaching in the) 
schools, and one year in a girls| 
ing school at Adrian, Mich., she } 
the ‘Baptist Training School of G 
and completed the three years’ t 
The minutes of the Oregon (} 
tion for 1898 record a resolution) 
preciation of her appointment | 
sionary worker in Oregon. Fra 
day until her death, approsr 
twenty-seven years, Miss Millspa'/ 
been a faithful worker, beginninji 
humblest position and advancing | 
merit of sacrificial service to recg 
administrative leadership in the V) 
Home Mission Society on the 
coast. A frequent contributor to\ 
nominational papers her writings: 
attracted: attention, and her poet 
reached the loftiest thought. | 
Her period of service embrace 
of the pioneering days—days whe 
over mountains by stage, invo 
treme exposure and hardship. § 
complainingly she gave her best< 
Lord. 
My acquaintance with her tz 
1904 and our home was always P 
her during the pastoral years ati 
Later as an associate in the se 
work of the state convention, ws 
the work usual to general worke’. 
a mind richly stored with the ¢ 
of her beloved denomination, vi 
knowledge of God’s word. wit! 
sion for souls, with saving goo 
Miss Millspaugh laid a consecrie 
splendid life at the feet of her 2 
Whether in the pulpit, on cq 
platform, in personal appeal 
young man or woman to yield i¢ 
to Christ, leading in the B.Y.P.. 
conducting a children’s meetini ‘ 
ing a vacation Bible school—sh® 
work conscientiously and well. 
Throughout the Pacific coast 
thinking of their personal los! 
death. The writer conducted h 
at her late residence, Wednes 
noon. Nov. 26. Her pastom OF 
J. Villers, assisted, and Rev. 
Day, whom she led to Chris{W 
lad of ten years, sang “My Fa 
up to Thee,” her favorite hym 
of her friends gathered to " 
memory, and all thanked G fc 
wonderful testimony in serie ; 
and death. Her body will Db? 
rest at Battle Creek, Mich. | 
To the writer, shortly bet? 
death she said she “hoped the of 
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‘ttle children for her to teach over 
for she wanted sstill to 
im.” One of her last acts was 
ja large gift to her beloved 
vs Home Mission Society. 

was faithful unto death, hence- 
rere is for her a crown. 


ia 


‘Church, Batavia, N. Y., 
Celebrates 


five years under the constructive 
hip of Rev. George K. Warren, 
st church of Batavia, N. Y., ob- 
the celebration of the ninetieth 
‘sary of its founding, Nov. 9-11. 
Mr. Warren’s pastorate, the 
school has been completely 
'and the attendance raised to be- 
our and five hundred. The effect 
work among the young people 
seen in the two strong C. E. 
is and their cooperation in the 
people’s choir of about twenty- 
ces. A junior church, week-day 
of religious education and a daily 
1 Bible school are also added 
: Mr. Warren is assisted by 
helma H. Smith, a graduate of 
itist Institute, Philadelphia, who 
tor of religious education and in- 
of a teacher-training class. The 
membership of the church is 


50. 


dus to this celebration, extensive 
‘and redecorations had beautified 


the place of worship and a new lighting 
and heating system had been installed. 
Also a campaign to raise $25,000, directed 
by Dr. F. H. Divine of Brooklyn, was 
successfully culminated the Sunday pre- 
ceding the anniversary, part of which 
amount will be used to modernize the 
organ, 

The pastor recognized the older mem- 
bers of the church during the Old Home 
service Sunday morning in a fitting way 
and preached a challenging sermon on 
“The Marks of a Strong Church.” The 
Rev. Donald B. MacQueen of Rochester, 
who served the church from 1910-1919, 
was welcomed Sunday evening. 

Monday, young people’s night, Rev. 
Paul Hayne of Haddonfield, N. J., again 
inspired his congregation by his old- 
time friendly personality and ability as 
a speaker, taking as his subject “Youth 
and the Kingdom.” Miss Thelma H. 
Smith gave an address on “The Young 
People’s Stewardship,” and Miss Annie 
Drennen told of the Christian Endeavor 
work. A reception for Mr. Hayne re- 
newed many old friendships. 


After a gathering of the church family 
at a supper on Tuesday, when about 400 
were served, the oldest living pastor, 
Rev. John Mason of Beverly, Mass., held 
the audience in relating the changes 
“after twenty years.” A _ historical re- 
view given by Mr. E. A. Judd recounted 
its founding in 1834 with twenty-four 
members. Seventeen pastors have served 
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the church during which time it outgrew 
its old building and the present fine 
edifice was erected under the leadership 
of the late Rev. Cyrus A. Johnson in 
1892. 


G. K. WARREN 


A Visit to One of Our 
Christian Centers 


By Roto C. Speer 

The writer was made inexpressibly 
happy on the night of Nov. 7 by a visit 
to the Katherine House of Christian 
Fellowship at Indiana Harbor, Ind. Back 
in the days of 1918 when pastor of the 
Indiana Harbor church I used to stand 
on the corner of Deodar and 38th streets 
and look at a disconsolate hole in the 
sand, partially filled with tin cans and 
rubbish. Then I would dream and pray. 
Always there stood out in my mind a 
Picture like this: A large substantial 
building, lighted in every room—a verita- 
ble lighthouse to the center of a city 


composed of new Americans. Drawing 
nearer, I could always imagine two 
things—the happy faces of children 


brought together in happy, loving friend- 
ship with Christian workers and in other 
groups a motley crowd of new Ameri- 
cans bent over tables studying the 
language and institutions of our Ameri- 
can life and the Christian religion. 

All of that I saw on this recent night, 
not in dream but in actual fact. There 
was the building, beautifully lighted, seen 
four blocks away. As one entered there 
was a pleasant young woman to greet 
the stranger at the desk. In one room 
was a group of Boy Scouts led by a 
Christian young man. In one large room 
was an English class of new Americans, 
men and women, being taught by a grad- 
uate of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School. I counted forty students. Across 
the hall were twenty men and women, 
again presided over by a B. M. T. S. 
trained worker. In another room was a 


at taal 
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group of ten advanced students led by a 
young man who contributes his time. 
They were studying current events and 
discussing the Christian implications of 
the recent presidential election. Upstairs 
in another large room and into another 
room, packed with a similar group— 
again the B. M. T. S. worker, again the 
men and women of foreign birth, again 
the count and there were twenty-six— 
ninety-six in all. I was told it was just 
an ordinary night’s work. While I was 
visiting from room to room the pastor, 
Rev. A. H. McKee, came in and greeted 
the groups, always elicting a most 
heartily friendly response. 

What a picture! What a thrill! Chris- 
tian Americanization raised to the nth 
power. I thought of you Baptists who 
have made that thing possible. I want 
you to know that your money has made 


KEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
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LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
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Van Duzen Bells 
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Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal } 
Bells made of Copper and Ti 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 
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possible the intelligent consecration of 
Christian young people and combined 
these two gifts are doing real work in 
kingdom building. 

In short whoever tells me there is no 
reality in answer to prayer, tells me 
something I know is untrue. Let us 
have confidence in each other and in our 
God ‘to believe that we Baptists have a 
wonderful contribution to make to this 
most vital task in our American Christian 
life. 


Boston Letter 


By CHARLES H. Watson 
A Trio of Banquets 


Alumni of Acadia, Newton and 
Rochester have been assembling in ban- 
quets. These are annual feasts that 
bring graduates in even from “back 
countries,” and from distant cities and 
towns. Acadia’s banquet holds the dis- 
tinction of always being “ladies night,” 
but the others are “stag parties.” Aca- 
dia mustered 126—the other two not 
quite so many. The full attendance at 
Acadia’s function and the unusual flush 
of interest, were helped by the recent 
expansion of the institution resulting 
from the settlement of the question of 
its permanency, and the launching of 
the effort to raise a million and a half 
to meet Mr. Rockefeller’s conditional 
pledge of $375,000. These signs of grow- 
ing vigor whetted the edge of the occa- 
sion, and kindled enthusiasm, making it 
the most successful and enjoyable ban- 
quet the Acadians have ever held in 
Boston. 


Newton and Rochester 


The chief interest of the Newton 
alumni is in the approaching close of 
the strong presidency of Doctor Horr, 
though other enlivening matters always 
keep the mid-winter banquet up to a 
high standard, and draw over a hundred 
sons of the seminary together. President 
Horr’s seventeen years’ leadership is in- 
creasingly appreciated, as the centennial 
of the institution in 1925 draws near, 
when it is expected that his successor 
will be announced. He has made the 
place hard to fill.. Rarely solid qualities 
of mind and character, going with a con- 
fident sagacity in initiative, make -a 
strong combination in an educational 
leader. This has left an indelible mark 
upon the school, and given it a high 
place in the estimation of our chief edu- 
cators. But, close to the age limit, after 
the long strain of responsibility, Doctor 
Horr is entitled to the release that he 
insists upon. His will be a shining name 
in Newton’s history. 

At the banquet all these things were 
in the mind, and in the air, though only 
allusion to them was made. President 
Mower of the alumni presided, and 
speeches were made by Doctor Davison 
of Vermont, Doctor Jenks of New 
Hampshire, Pastor Irad Hardy of Maine, 
and President Horr. It was in every 
way a successful banquet. 

Rochester alumni are not so numerous 
in New England as either Acadia or 
Newton. Newton has also many Aca- 
dians, and Rochester a few. The faculty 
representative was Prof. Earle B. Cross, 
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who had given a masterly address. 
ministers’ meeting in the morning, 
banquet comes at the same time a; 
ton’s and under the same roof—t} 
Club. The two exchange cordial. 
ings through messengers, and are ] 
in their interest and enthusiasm | 
same fire. ! 

A Brace of Good Speeche 

The first was at the Minister’ 
ference on Nov. 24. The second a 
ton on the twenty-sixth. At th 
ference, Rev. C. R. Chappell of } 
boro gave us a masterpiece. 
virtually a revealing of the bi 
Revelation as practical sermon n 
for ministers—a sort of redemp) 
that glorious book from the alm 
clusive possession of crank proph) 
cocksure interpreters. It was g: 
follow the swift study of histori| 
gins, but better, to hear of the) 
tone of militancy, the clarion go} 
enidurance, the hot onset again: 
and the continuous supremacy of! 
all there in the Apocalypse! § 
thought the address ought to gri 
a book. That is how our best: 
are grown. 

The other was a convocation | 
at Newton by Rev. Albert C. Tha 
New York. Mr. Thomas proved 
flavor, with both strength and pu; 
He has substance, mental celeri| 
speech, and abounding human j} 
Evidently he is an educator flash 
spiration in parish and pulpit. He 
the basic principles, has had } 
practical opportunities. to apply 
hence has something to say. |i 
dress was like an overflow off 
gathered during a few busy years | 
an academic occasion, a man is f 
to be too ponderdus for muchr 
ment, but Thomas’ ponderosity % 
alive and was getting somewher, 
great saving object of ministry % 
sumed. When you fully face it, t! 
tive in tasks that attract your se 
then continuously improve your 1? 
in trying to reach it. This, comiz 
rush and richness, was a perfect 12 
to young ministers. You will he 
Thomas. He is girded for ay 
man’s load. 


A Discovery 


Ruggles Street church has at 5 
covered him, after scrutineering } 
wide. He is Rev. J. H. Thompsojé 
First church, Portland, Me., anit 
be an early and happy beginnin 
man can preach, and back his pill! 
with a pastoral heart, few field 
him more thrilling challenge, or i 
richer reward. The entire } 
brotherhood, with interest ker 
hopeful, will in spirit be in at © 
picious opening of this new mi 5 

A Completed Incident at aw 

When a man takes hold of a hd 
with both hands, and with all his & 
of mind, heart, and hope, lifts evé/! 
giving you virtually a new chw 


practically a new meeting, re 
for beauty and utility, and a f 
organ making, both waited and i 
he compels attention. But fo 
beauty all around when his peo? 
appreciation and try to | 
i 
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cent history at Norwood, where 
Van Leeuwen is leading. A 
sw sedan car now, gives wings 
‘onsecrated industry2, Wisdom 
dd by her children—also some- 
their minister. From now on, 
must be accounted one of our 
id expanding suburban churches. 
n’s Night and Other Things 
ecember meeting of the Social 
as for a “Layman’s Message.” 
nan was Mr. E. H. Rhoades, 
o, O. Many had heard the 
in substance at our state con- 
t Holyoke, and were convinced 
before four hundred laymen it 
a perfect fit. They were right. 
me was “The Life I Owe.” 
ess was richly suggestive, and 
: convincing because coming 
ayman who had measured his 
to the kingdom, and had de- 
to pay it as fully as possible. 
itself is a moving argument, 
ves deeper into other laymen 
y hear it in a nobly earnest 


Other Things 

P. Merrill of the Brick Pres- 
church, New York, was the 
ieene lecturer, at Newton this 
sides his lectures, he brought 
ds to the students in chapel 

He is a strong, devout, in- 
thinker. His path is his own, 
scapes classification with ex- 
fany sort. He is inspirational, 
vital human touch. He sought 
‘the question, “What is Liberal- 
> was so sane, fair, hospitable 
ind to earnest differences with 
aat some who were sure that 
meant only one thing, found 
y it could mean some other 
0. 
he Bug of a “Crowd” 
equently are we hearing from 
at had become to us a mature 

That “the crowd” objective 
tthe bonnet of many a church 
er. Anything to get a crowd, 
intics to keep it when you get 
owd angled for by antics in 
or platform throwing-fits, can 
tept by varying your attrac- 
te crafty Jew managers of the 
yOu must put on a new “reel” 
tk, else face the catastrophe 
Seats. There’s a conviction 
wn in some of us that there 
something more catastrophic 
"y seats—a crowd of empty 
2 whom you must keep pump- 
emptiness. 
man Catholic friends always 
itling object lessons: Cathe- 
churches crowded to the door 
services. Yet absolutely no 
Not one “attraction.” No 
Outing in big type—“Hear 
ginnis!” Nothing but capacity 
ade up of all sorts of men, 
d children, who have silently 
sugh the doors from every 
expecting no thrill but the old 
‘eling at the altar. 
"we say, “superstition, and 
ous machine that puts the 
' them if they don’t come-” 


There may be something in that, but is 
there also something in the suspicion 
that our “gospel” has lost its screws 
altogether, and left so many of our 
people without clinch of principle, that 
we try to make up the lack by supplying 
coaxing attractions. Then they seem 
taught to infer that they are only ex- 
pected at church when some variable 
enticement is organized to “set the 
crowd.” Many are asking the question, 
“Is the end of all this certain demoral- 
ization?” 

This paragraph is no apostrophe to 
empty churches, rather is it the earnest 
quest after some lost gospel art of fill- 
ing them, and of filling the people that 
throng them with blessing. Undeniably, 
sober questions are being raised by “the 
crowd bug.” 


EK. J. Lindsay 


One of the most romantic chapters in 
the pioneer history of Wisconsin came 
to a close on Dec. 5, with the death of 
Edmond J. Lindsay at the age of eighty- 
six years at his home in Milwaukee. 


From the day when he was brought 
ashore from assmall schooner anchored 
at the foot of what is now Detroit street, 
a Scotch boy of five years coming to a 
strange western settlement, until death 
found the veteran merchant, churchman 
and philanthropist at his home at 281 
Prospect avenue, the career of Mr. Lind- 
say was typical of the rugged pioneer 
spirit that conquered the wilderness be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi river. 
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He was by turns farmer, school teach- 
er, insurance salesman, freight agent, 
deputy postmaster, storekeeper, and 
seller of farm implements, Sixty years 
ago he was Struggling to support his 
family on $30 a month. At his death he 
was president of Lindsay Brothers, Inc., 
one of the largest distributors of agri- 
cultural implements in the northwest; 
director of the Marine National bank, 


the Milwaukee Gas Light company, 
Fuller Warren company, trustee of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


company, president of the Central In- 
vestment company, owning the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Mitchell build- 
ings, and a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce since 1868. He was president 
emeritus of the board of trustees of Way- 
land academy of Beaver Dam and of the 
Wisconsin Baptist State Convention. 


Mr. Lindsay was born in Dundee, 
Scotland, June 22, 1838, the son of David 
Lindsay and Jessie Edmond. Mr. 
Lindsay’s father was a prominent and 
prosperous maker of linens and burlaps, 
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If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The 
Great 
Physician’s 
Work 


Goes 
On 


During this month of December the thinking of 
all Christian nations turns toward Him, Who was 


called “the Great Physician.” 


It is significant that the modern hospital has had 
its tremendous development in all lands, only under 
the auspices of His churches and they now carry on 
that important phase of service. 


The 


NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 


MERRIAM PARK HOSPJTAI 


THE MIDWAY HOSPITAL 
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Want Ads 


Beautiful Evergreens for Christmas dec- 


oration. Trees and branches 5 varieties. 
All sizes. Wise Nurseries, Freeport, IIli- 
nois. 


Edwin S. Stucker, Ottawa, Kansas. Evan- 
gelist, Bible Teacher. Short series inspira- 
tional meetings, with organized individual 
work campaign; or longer series evan- 
gelistic services. Single church or union 
meetings. With or without singer. 


For Sale—Hook & Hastings Pipe organ. 
11 stops. New blower. Boxed ready to 
ship. Cheap to a Baptist church. Address 
First Baptist Church, Elgin, Ill. 


Back to the Bible Revival Campaigns— 
bring lasting results. For particulars 
write Jay J. Pease, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
AbD ES Se 2 ae eS a ae 

Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Evangelist William E. Brierley, formerly 
pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, is now booking appointments 
for single church meetings and union cam- 
paigns for the Fall and Winter. Safe and 
sane methods! Years of experience! 
Highly recommended! For references, open 
dates and terms address 3938 North Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has mod- 
ern, quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
with cafe adjacent,-and garage on premises. 
Near the White House. Telephone Frank- 


lin 1142. For folder, free map and guide 
to Washington, address 1912 Gee St. 
Northwest. 


HURCH FURNITURE, 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book «7 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. -The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill. 
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Our Protestant Heritage 
By W. WOFFORD T. DUNCAN 


Three sermons of great value to 
those who want to know both the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
position. 

Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 
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employing 600 hands. In 1840 the Lind- 
say mill was burned to the ground; with 
a period of industrial stagnation rapidly 
developing in the British Isles, the father 
decided to try his fortune in America. 
On Oct. 20, 1840, he arrived in New 
York having crossed the Atlantic on the 
Britannia, the first steamship operated by 
the Cunard line. 

Six months after his arrival he sent 
for his family. Young Edmond was 
brought to his new home aboard the 
schooner Peruvian, which took seven 
weeks for the voyage. Business in New 
York was dull, and David Lindsay de- 
cided to make another start, this time in 
Wisconsin. 

In the fall of 1843 the family went 
to Albany by steamer, to Buffalo by 
barge on the Erie canal, and from Buffalo 
to Milwaukee aboard a small schooner 
of 300 tons. They were two weeks on 
the lakes. When the household goods 
were unloaded on the pier and a teamster 
engaged to take the family to Fox Lake 
(then known as Waushara), it was found 
that a caravan of four wagons was need- 
ed for the overland haul. 

David Lindsay had decided that he 
would try his fortune as a farmer at 
Waushara on the advice of friends in 
New York. His enthusiasm received a 
sharp jolt when he arrived in Milwaukee, 
then a town of 2,500 inhabitants, and 
found that no one knew where Wau- 
shara was. He got there, however, and 
David Lindsay, once a well to do Scotch 
business man, found himself, with his 
family, face to face with the hardships 
and privations of frontier life. 

Edmond made many trips to Milwau- 
kee, hauling the grain to market by ox 
team. Before he was twenty years old, 
he left the farm and became principal 
of a school at Fox Lake ata salary of 
a dollar a day. He had many jobs in 
the next few years. He tried writing 
fire and life insurance. He became agent 
for the railroad and express companies, 
and worked late into the night loading 
barrels of flour at the Fox Lake station. 
He became deputy postmaster. 


On Oct. 25, 1861, he was married to 
Miss Celia E. Hawes, whom he had met 
at the Fox Lake school, which later 
became Dlowner college. 


An enumeration of the business and 
other connections established by Mr. 
Lindsay shows that a “peaceful, unevent- 
ful life’ was for him a life of activity. 
Besides his management of Lindsay 
Brothers, and his connection with the 
Marine National bank, the Fuller War- 
ren company and the Milwaukee Gas 
Light company, he served for twenty 
years on the finance and executive com- 
mittee of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance company, held the presidency 
of the state Y. M. C. A. in 1883 and 
1889, and of the Milwaukee Y. M. C. A. 
in 1890. 

He was instrumental in establishing 
the first school library in Dodge county, 
and was a director in the old Milwaukee 
Industrial exposition. For many years 
he has been active in the First Baptist 
church. 


Mrs. Lindsay, who survives him, is 
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active in the management of the F 
tant Home’ for the Aged, whic 
helped organize in 1884. 

Mr. Lindsay is also survived by 
brothers, six children, fifteen 
children and seven great-grandch 
His brother William, lives in F' 
George and Henry Lindsay are i! 
waukee. 

Arthur H., the oldest of the ché 
is vice-president of the Marine N; 
bank. George W., Frank H., and 
Jr., are Milwaukeeans, and Walter; 
say has an extensive apple orchar| 
Charlottesville, Va. The only dat 
Mrs. Jessie Hoben, is wife of the) 
dent of Kalamazoo college. 


AN APPRECIATION 
By Robert A. Ashworth | 
Mr. E. J. Lindsay was the g; 
Christian I have ever known. 4 
he seemed to sum up the qualitir 
the Master has taught us to call} 
He must have been aware that f 
sessed qualities of mind that bel) 
few, yet I have never known on¢ 
transparently simple and ufes| 
On a matter of principle he was u 
ing, yet he deferred to others 
unfailing courtesy, and was alway; 
to understand and to give full we 
the opinions of those with whr 
differed. Everybody went to hir 
their troubles and perplexities, mi 
women, rich and poor, old and > 
and if he ever had any troubles} 
own he seemed to keep them to : 
He was a great rock in a weai 
in whose shadow multitudes foun) 
ter. He gave distinction to ever 
with which he was associated, af 
included every good cause, religics 
philanthropic, with which he wast 
in contact. His interests were ¢| 
as the kingdom of God, He was i 
of strength not only in his aa 
in the denomination in the state 
the nation, but in many interdern 
tional enterprises. He was unqis 
ably the leading Christian layttt 
Wisconsin. But what he was ijl 
significant than anything he ed 
It is given to few to have in sor 
degree the admiration and rape 
was accorded to him by all whi 
him, anid those who were so few 
as to know him intimately lov 
Mr. Lindsay was a great Christi! 
tleman. 


{ 
Personal 

Rev. Froyp I. BeckwirH, pastor 
First church, Pomona, Calif., has ? 
1000 converts in his nineteen yearil 
ministry. | 

Tuomas Moopy writes to_the¥ 
church, Denver, Colo., Joshua aM 
tor, from Sona Bata, Africa, “Wella 
big job 10,000 square miles; 80,000¢ 
twenty-seven churches; 9000 memb’; 
schools, with 7000 boys and girls tt 
May God our Father keep us all fa) f 
the trust which he has committed #t 
to give the gospel of the Son of Ge 
at the home base and we on the f 

ON THE OCCASION oF THE celebr/® 
his first anniversary as pastor 0 t | 
church, Akron, Ohio, Rev. F. W. Js 
was the recipient of a purse Ot™ 

(Continued on page 1134) 
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Our Societies and 
yw to Reach Them. 


oard of Missionary 

— Cooperation 

th Avenue, New York City 
W. H. BOWLER 


‘eting Executive Secretary 


‘has been utilized at Baptist 
headquarters to get the new 
ational program in full swing. 


yings, great opportunities for 
ahead of us. Also great de- 


ou done your duty by the 


ermanent Income 


juities on One or Two Lives 


life the rate of income varies 
to nine per cent a year, payable 
ally. 
or two lives the rate varies from 
ight and three-tenths per cent a 
wble semi-annually, 
rorship agreement provides a per- 
come for two lives, 
‘uity booklet and samples of single 
‘orship agreements, please address 


‘CHARLES L. WHITE 
| East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


‘can Baptist Home Mission Society 


| PSs SSS 


Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
(Corporate Name) 


‘ss all communications to 
h Avenue, New York City 


16,852 converts were baptized on 
‘ds in the non-Christian world, with 
om the largest total in a single year 
my of the Society. 

make a will be sure that the full 
ime of the Society is used. Corre- 
meerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
2 ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
the Home Secretary. 

ld, President 

, Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
ranklin, Foreign Secretary 

tobbins, Foreign Secretary 

rige, Home Secretary 

paepnard, Associate Secretary 
{funtington, Treasurer 


\N ANNUITY 
Written by 

+ Board of Education 

of 

rthern Baptist Convention 
| (Legal name) 


you an income for life at the 
er agreed upon by all the 


? BOYS AND GIRLS 


ae education during all the 


ten on this and all educational 


Gress, 
Ww. PADELFOERD, Secretary 
‘ey, New York City 


News From Our 
Mission Boards 


Swatow Academy, China, reports that 
the campus and building are teeming 
with young life. Substantial improve- 
ments have been made in the property 
during the summer vacation months. A 
new radio receiving set is one of the re- 
cent additions to the equipment. The 
athletic director is a fine upstanding 
young man, a graduate of National 
Southeastern University at Nanking. He 
is making the most of the new athletic 
field bought and paid for by money col- 
lected by the students in a drive last 
year. Students from the academy have 
been busy during the summer teaching 
in vacation Bible schools. Fifty such 
schools were conducted. 


President Robert Routledge of Cristo 
College, reports that applicants this year 
have nearly swamped this school which 
the Home Mission Society maintains in 
Cuba. El Cristo has the largest enrol- 
ment of its history. The financial con- 
dition of the island is good. Most of 
the sugarplanters who have been in debt 
for the last three years are just begin- 
ning to see the way out of their diffi- 
culties. This year should see the end 
of the terrific handicap under which the 
Cuban planters have labored. President 
Routledge predicts that in another year 
Cristo will be greatly in need of a large- 
ly increased capacity for its boarding 
school. 


“Does White Cross work pay? Yes, a 
hundred times yes. As God sent us a 
gift to show his love at Christmas time, 
our gifts, too, can carry the same lov- 
ing message, even though the recipients 
live on the other side of the big. ronnd 
world.”—Elizabeth Vickland in Missions 


At eleven o’clock, May 13, one of the 
members of our Retiring Pension Fund 
mailed from his home to New York his 
remittance for his dues. The letter was 
sent from a place 769 miles west of 
Chicago. On Thursday morning of the 
same week at eleven o’clock the re- 
ceipt was received by him. The letter 
and the receipt covered a distance of over 
3,500 miles in less than two days. Per- 
haps the fact that the receipt came bv 
the aerial route may in part explain the 
promptness of the transaction. 


Who could have prophesied how the 
first box shipped by the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society to the western 
coast would affect the whole vast country 
where rolls the Oregon? That box con- 
tained books, Bibles, Testaments 
papers, and _ periodicalsk—among them 
“The Memoirs of Ann Hasseltine Jud- 
son,” a volume which turned the mind 
of a young man from infidelity to 
Christ. That youth, Andrew Hunsaker 
became general missionary for the Bap- 
tist Convention of the North Pacific 
Coast; and then financial agent for the 
new McMinnville College, whose gradu- 
ates for the past seventy years have 
served all along the denomination’s far- 
flung battle-line. 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help worthy 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, their 
Widows and Orphan Children, 

If you prefer or need the income while you 
take an 


live we shall be glad to have you 
(Gift Agreement) 


ANNUITY BOND 


whereby you will receive a high and safe re- 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime, At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information, 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate name) 
A PERMANENT INCOME 


on one or two lives can be provided 
through our 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 
For further information write to 


MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: 
1. Your check as an annuity gift. 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. 

We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. 
3. Annuity payments every six 

months. 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan—W rite to 


Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Ave. New York City 


The American Baptist Publication: Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational publishing house for the 
extension of the kingdom through the printed 
Word, Religious Education, and Sunday school 
development, 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


417 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ml. 


We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months, 
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(Continued from page 1132) 
given by the congregation in token of their 
appreciation. A vigorous program covering 
all phases of church work is being carried 
out. Miss Cora M. Burton is the pastor’s 
efficient assistant. 

Rev. AtBert E. Patcu, PpAstor of the 
First church, Burlingame, Calif., had the 
joy on Nov. 30 of seeing the first unit of 
the new church plant dedicated. This unit 


Select Notes 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL.D. 


For fifty years this Sunday 
School Commentary on the 
International Lessons has been 
the constant help to millions. of 
Sunday School teachers. It is 
complete in its treatment of the 
lesson text, full of maps and full- 
page illustrations, pen and ink 
drawings, chronological charts 
and a helpful index. 


Send for the first lesson 


of 1925 
Price $1.90 net $2.00 delivered 


-W:. A. WILDE COMPANY 
131 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


CARRY IT ALWAYS WITH YOU] 


DR. R. A. TORREY'S 
Gist of the Lesson 


ORIGINAL “GIST” FEATURES 


“i. position ; Important Words and Phrases Empha- 
sized ; Condensation of Thought ; Chances in Revised 
Version Noted; Accepted Dates and Places; Prayer 
Meeting Topics,etc. Flexible Binding, 35c postpaid 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicagg| 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings. Size 514x8. 
Postpaid. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 
more. ‘They should be in every 
home. Send 50 cents for 25 art 
subjects or 25 Life of Christ. 
Beautiful 64-page Catalogue 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass 
Box 98 


International S. S. Lesson Text in Full; Full Ex-\ 


consists of auditorium, parlors and_ class 
rooms. The church is growing rapidly and 
is one more evidence of the progress of the 
Baptists in the San Francisco Bay District. 

Mrs. Emma HatcuMAn, mother of Rev. 
H. E. Hatchman, pastor of Beth Eden 
church, Pittsburgh, passed away on Dec. 
2, after a brief illness. 


The Saving Sense 


—————— 

“Have you had static on your new 
radio?” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “Well, Harold has 
had Los Angeles and Cuba, and I’m sure 
he could get static if he wanted to.”— 
Life. 

A lady in Aberdeen recently received 
a card that was posted to her from a 
Scotch village, fifty miles distant, on 
March 7, 1903. The card bore a half- 
penny stamp, the proper postage in 
those days, but on delivery it was sur- 
charged for deficiency. 


Why is Sunday the strongest day in 
the week? 
Because the rest are week days. 


A famous lawyer says that to attain 
success in his profession a young man 
should work with a will. 


One of the regular attendants at the 
Brettsville Baptist church was Mary 
Brown, a fat elderly woman, always ac- 
companied by a little yellow dog which 
she led by a cord. The dog never made 
any disturbance so long as he was safely 
bound to his mistress, but one Sunday 
morning Mary inadvertently dropped 
the cord while hunting for her specta- 
cles and the dog tasted freedom. He im- 
mediately darted into the center aisle 
and ran madly up and down, yapping 
joyously. Two gray-haired deacons and 
an usher started in pursuit, but Yellow 
Dog darted in and out beneath the pews, 
entering into the fun with vigor. The 
service was threatened with demoraliza- 
tion. The placid-faced minister in the 
pulpit signalled for the organist to re- 
sume his place at the organ and then an- 
nounced. “Let us sing Hymn 77—‘Fierce 
and wild the storm is raging ‘round a 
helpless bark.’ ” 
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Des Moines University Campaign 


What Percentage From Each? 


Last week we mentioned the chief possible source C ‘ 
f the Baptist Churches in Iowa, the Alumni, 


Education Board, New York City, as soon as 


Moines University—members 0 
the City of Des Moines and the 
we can command its cooperation. 


s of contributions for Des 


In budgeting a fund for the support and endowment of Des Moines Uni- 
versity, what percentage should be expected from each of these four divis- 


ions? 


Committee and merits equal consideration on the part 


‘interested in broadening the scope and insuring the 
The total fund should be $1,500,000 to produce the needed $75,000 


stitution. 
per year. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


LE EEE 


This question is receiving most careful consideration by the Executive 


of all those who are 
permanence of this in- 


105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Editor’s Notes on the I 
for Jan. 4 


CHRIST’S TRIUMPHAL EN} 
Lesson Text: Luke 10:29.40. | 
Text: Luke 19:38 | 


The triumphal entry of our L 
Jerusalem almost seems a m 
Compared with the royal proces 
kings and emperors it is almos| 
lesque. Indeed, one wonders if | 
not our Lord’s aim in yielding! 
moment to something that s\ 
foreign to his whole ministry. | 
intend to caricature the vainglor) 
perialism represented by Rome 
make ludicrous the desire for aj 
kingdom on the part of the Jew 
modern cartoonist is the best} 
illustration of the triumphal entr' 
Jesus. dramatized by riding of; 
and permitting the excited - 
to acclaim as. the approach of th 
the newspaper cartoonist draws} 
erring skill. 


A Rebuke | 


The triumphal entry of Jesus jj 
salem was a rebuke to the fal} 
of the people who expected a 1 
David to appear. Their idé 
wholly political. It was the 
that the only way to freedom } 
as a nation was by means of a) 
revolution headed by one who hi 
to work wonders. Jesus had; 
their fancy by his power and ni 
once they had’ sought to make r 
But Jesus had hitherto avoided| 
tempt to put upon his brow | 
Now at last as the end drawsr 
yields for the moment to theirA 
what might be called a bit ¢ 
tization intended to make all ) 
glory of monarchs cheap and 
and to rebuke the people for t? 
in thinking that his kingdom ¢ 
of this world. He who came i) 
of the stable and the manager ) 
ge out by a triumphal marchi 
of kings without disintegratingn 
of his life and service. Thef 
came into the holy city meek ¢ 
upon an ass. 


A Revelation | 


But there was more in the / 
entry than a rebuke. It wi 
revelation of the spirit of thes 
which Christ came to establis! 
sisted that his kingdom was ® 
world. That is to say: It im 
terned after the tinsel glor)' 
world, it is not supported byf 
is not intoxicated with the lu | 
quest. On the contrary it is be 
meekness of spirit and what }¢ 
calls weakness. There is no j% 
Jesus. If his kingdom wer! 
world his servants would figh 
not believe that the triumphal 
Jesus into Jerusalem gave an ¢ 
to the politicians. To them it 
seemed a huge joke and the? 
crazy man. But it was one of ie 
things Jesus ever did because’ 
tured the false glory of emp! | 
vealed the true glory of # 
kingdom of God. | 

| 


| 
| 


ver 20, 1924 
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Our Bookshelf 


———EEE———— 
In The Bible by T. H. Darlow, 
Yew York: Doran. 

ction of helpful Bible medita- 
4 in suggestions for preachers, 
e same time fitted for the use 
brsons desiring to know more 
ne of those truths of the Bible 
ing into unity the servants of 


; 


Jennings Bryan by Wayne C. 
‘s. New York: Revell. 


‘b-title of the book describes 
study in political vindication.” 
thout partisan political preju- 
is an illuminating account of 
ince which an earnest and able 
wield in the everyday social 
cal life of his day. 

t Folly of Preaching by Rev. 
‘’ar MacColl. New York: Doran. 
ume contains nineteen sermons 
nes that the people of today 
hink upon. There are in the 
y evidences of the art of preach- 
will not be lost to a thought- 
of the printed page. 

‘vaphies, Ruth, the Gleaner, and 


‘the Queen by Rev. William M. 
‘New York: Doran. 


‘eight biographies prepared by 
yreacher of by-gone days. The 
cters are well portrayed with 
ig loyalty to the biblical stor- 
eir historical setting. 

%~ the Lover and The Beloved— 


ution from the Catalon of Ramon 
_E. Allison Peers. New York: 


n. 

cise biography which begins 
> will introduce to many peo- 
ble missionary figure of early 
‘almost 400 paragraphs which 
‘biography are worth reading 
‘or what they contain, .but for 
il outreach that will be caused 
il of any spiritually minded 
‘here are beautiful passages 
din the volume. 


) Historical Value of the Book 
a W. C. Stevens. New York: 
rd. 


‘kk is in no sense a critical 
of the subject. Part 1, the 
1, takes twenty-four pages; 
to see its pertinency to the 
The author considers the 
di his history from a con- 
‘€wpoint, accepting the story 

literature. We shall have 
ersy with him on that point. 
and aim of the work is to 
» the spiritual life of the 
‘the story of Jonah he finds 
as and truths adapted to the 
« As such it will be found 
‘e well-written volume. 
td Thrusts, by Mark A. 
€w York: Revell. $1.25. 
of sermons by the pastor 
est Presbyterian church in 
ind one of the most popular 
1 the United States. He is 
among fundamentalists. The 
Polemic in subjects and dis- 
Te are a few of the fifteen 
le Everlasting Trinity; The 
4; The Old and New Mod- 


Mat- 


ernist; Christ is Coming. Mr. Matthews 
is a most positive preacher, plain, sen- 
tentious, epigrammatic, and incisive. His 
popularity is easily accounted for by the 
contents of this volume. He is also an 
unsparing critic of those who differ from 
him. A fundamentalist who wants to 
see his faith defended by the “thrusts” 
of a fiery sword wielded by a strong arm 
and cunning hand will want to secure 
this book of sermons. Independent of 
our estimate of the trend and spirit of 
the sermons we read them with keen 
pleasure, and bespeak for them a wide 
circulation. If this volume passes 
through another edition let the author 
improve it by being less dogmatic, in- 
tolerant and drastic. In marking out 
the “lost and saved” possibly the Judge 
of the whole earth will be able to give 
a more righteous judgment. 

The Old Testament in the Twentieth Cen- 


tury, by John Lewis, minister of St. 
Andrew’s. New York: Doran. $1.50. 


A survey of Hebrew history on the 
basis of the Old Testament. Not only 
a history of the Hebrews but a critical 
appreciation of the books, stories, events 
and subjects. As literature it takes a 
middle ground between the critical and 
exhaustive treatment on the one hand 
and a popular general history on the 
other. It is designed so that it can be 
studied by classes under a competent 
teacher. Its trend is modernistic. From 
that viewpoint of the subject it is an 
able presentation of a mooted problem. 
Whatever may be the views of the reader 
he will find here an interesting and 
scholarly discussion of Old Testament 
literature. 


Religious Education 
(Continued from page 1124) 


of our educational program. The public 
school requires that children must pass 
some examinations prior to their promo- 
tion to a higher grade. But often the 
only test that we require as a pre-requi- 
site to promotion is that the child shall 
have celebrated so many birthdays. A 
record should be kept of work done by 
each individual pupil, so that a certificate 
of promotion will to some degree repre- 
sent achievement. But the testing or re- 
sults must apply not simply to individual 
achievements but to the efficiency of the 
educational program. Of course, it is 
more difficult to test results of moral 
and spiritual education than it is to test 
results in the study of arithmetic or 
geography. The ability to pass an in- 
formational test is no guarantee of prog- 
ress in moral and spiritual life, else the 
catechism would be of sufficient entrance 
requirement into the church. Most ten 
point standards are purely mechanical 
and superficial. We are making a begin- 
ning, however, toward an adequate 
method of testing in a 1000 point stand- 
ard gotten out by Prof. W. C. Barclay 
of the educational committee of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 

An item, founded on information given 
in a temperance publication, concerning 
the transformation of the Schlitz brew- 
ery plant of Milwaukee into a candy 
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manufactory, which appeared in a recent 
issue of THE Baptist is corrected by Rev. 
A. A. Hobson, pastor of the First church, 
Milwaukee, who says that the good news 
is not true as the company is in its old 
business on a_ legalized basis. The 
Uihleins are making chocolates in their 


new plant at present, he informs us. 
We have frequent requests for back 
numbers of THe Baprisr in which cer- 
tain articles appeared “a few months 
ago,” “last winter,” “about a year ago” 
and so on. The bound volumes of 


Tue Baptist would obviate this uncer- 
tainty and would make a worth-while 
addition to any library. Binders for 
this purpose are shown in the advertis- 
ing columns. 

Probably Baprist readers have been 
asking themselves “Who’s_ Who?” con- 
cerning the illustration captioned “The 
Writer and Doctor Smith in Mexico” 
which illustrated Doctor Detweiler’s ar- 
ticle “High Spots in Our Mission in 
Mexico” in our last week’s issue. In- 
stead the caption should read, “President 
Trevino of the Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Saltillo, Mexico, and Mr. Det- 
weiler.” 


The Baptist 


ee Should be 
See meee =preserved. 
eee § Bind your 26 

See copies as 
you receive 
them in 
a Dowst 
Expansion 
Binder 


1 Binder 
$2.00 


3 Binders 
$5.00 
prepaid 


DOWST MAGAZINE BINDER 


120-4 Ann Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A, 


CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid. 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in HWnglish and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance, 


E. L. EATON, 1728 "West 6th St., Los Angeles 


a ee 


en 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1116) 


presenting the proper credentials. The 
convention will be self-entertaining. Re- 
duced rates have been secured on the 
railways. 

“The real reforms which society in 
these days is seeking’? says President 
Coolidge, “will come as a result of our 
religious convictions or they will not 
come at all.” 

The first vehicular span across the 
Hudson river between New York and 
Albany has. been built at a cost of $5,- 
000,000 and was recently dedicated. It 
is known as the Bear Mountain bridge. 


Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Cressy sailed on 
Nov. 20 from Vancouver to begin their 
third term of service in China as mis- 
sionaries of the Foreign Society. They 
will be stationed in Shanghai where Mr. 
Cressy, as the first secretary of the East 
China Christian Educational Association, 
is doing an important work in devel- 
oping and unifying the whole school 
system of East China. The territory 
in which he is working consists of 
Kiangsu, Chekiang and Kansu provinces 
with their six colleges, eighty middle 
schools and 1,000 day schools. It is satd 
that two-thirds of the Christian students 
of China are studying in these provinces. 
Before he came home on furlough Mr. 
Cressy had completed his first year as 
educational secretary and had won high 
praise from all sides for the work he had 
accomplished. 

The work of Colgate Theological 
Seminary gives evidence of progress. 
During the long vacation period exten- 
sive renovations in Eaton hall were 
carried out. Of the twenty students 
who left the seminary last spring three 
from the B. Th. course, men of mature 
years, are now serving with success in 
important churches of the state. Others 
have sought advanced theological studies 

t Newton and at Rochester. One is 
teaching in a college in the Middle West. 
On the record of last year two of the 
students in residence this year achieved 
the distinction of Phi Beta Kappa in 
Colgate University, being two out of 
five in the entire junior class of the 
university to win such success. A mem- 
ber of the seminary was one of three 
Colgate students who won the debate 
against William Jewell students at Mil- 
waukee last spring. Seminary students 
are this year holding important posi- 
tions in university organizations, furnish- 
ing an editor for the Colgate Maroon, a 
brilliant member of the dramatic club, 
one of the leaders in Colgate Little 
Symphony orchestra, and an outstand- 
ing athlete. In the sophomore class four 
students earned the varsity letter for 
athletic prowess while freshmen. In re- 
ligious work much is being done. Many 
of the students supply churches easily 
accessible in the state. An effort is 
being made this year to have every stu- 
dent of the seminary definitely commit- 
ted to some kind of Christian leadership 
that will furnish him actual ministerial 
experience as a background for the work 


of study and classroom. 


Junior Classes— 


for these grades. 


Order Lesson Helps for the New Year NOW 
BAPTIST Publications for the — 

Sunday School, the Week-day Chur 
School, and the Home 


I. Keystone International Graded Lessons— 


written to guide the spiritual understanding and growth of pu) 
year by year, from the ages of 4 to 17. Following these there | 
also elective courses for young people and adults. : | 


ry 
Seeeisiee: 
sesasesssessssassa, | 


II. The New Group-Uniform Lessons for Primary a) at 


ages 6 to 11, taking the place of the Improved Uniform Less) 
The favorable impression they are making y| 
both teachers and pupils is becoming more and more apparent 


s III. The Improved Uniform Lessons— 


for all ages with adapted topics and treatment for children, init 


mediates, seniors, young people, and adults. 


IV. 


ing schools. 


V. Judson Training Manuals— 


Lesson Courses for Week-day Church Schools a 
Vacation Church Schools— 


ready or in preparation, to meet the needs of these rapidly gry 


he et ee eee — 2 ewe 


special volumes for the better equipment. of teachers and leac: 


in Religious Education. 


| 


VI. Illustrated Story Papers for All— ) 
Babyhood, Our Little Ones, Junior World, Youth’s World, Gi 


World, and Young People. 


eevacecusecccsccecucsesscccesscccsssccscscusssosscsessceccescossseussevesseessces 
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The Sunday School 


An Evangelistic Opportunity 
By F. WATSON HANNAN 


Plain and sensible talks with pas- 
tors, superintendents, teachers and 
parents on the conversion of children. 


Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
booth FOL Ot Os Op Of Os OOF Ot OFOFOROSOPOPOFOFOFOLO} 10} 


The American Baptist Publication Socit 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 


Send for Catalog of Church and Sunday School supplies. 


| 


Buy all your Sunday School Literature and Supplies from yu 
own Publication Society 


Order from our nearest house. 


| 


1107 McGee St., Kansas ( 
439 Burke Bldg., Seattle | 
223 Church St., Toronto 


PASTORS-—-SUPERINTENDENTS-—TE+ 
NOW RE. 
FIVE-MINUTE. ssxuetsi 
sea in ! 
shows 
“TALKS” Gc 
hold inelr attentl 
Blive, original, P! 


By HENRY T. SELL 2 yous. Ch 


Each, ¢)s 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17N. Waa 


10,000 MEN AND wee i 
from all walks of life now? 
the Bible under competent /¢ 
15 COURSES — Interest |= 
structive — i Bi 


fo ALL COURSE! : 
The American Ingtituty 
of Sacred Literatu 


be University of of ¢ 
- 872 . 


December 27, 1924 


a 
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One hundred years of history is the 
record of the First church, Paterson, 
N. J., Russell M. Brougher, pastor. The 
event was formally and fittingly observed 
recently. The newspapers of the city 
gave large publicity to the occasion. 
From small beginnings away back in 
1824 the church has steadily grown until 
for years it has been a great moral and 
religious force in the denomination and 
in the kingdom of God. Twenty-four 
pastors have served the church during 
the century among whom was the father 
of the present pastor, James Whitcomb 
Brougher, from 1894 to 1899. 


Rev. A. E. Rapp, pastor of the Summit 
Avenue Baptist church of Jersey city, 
has returned to his pulpit and church 
duties after an enforced absence of four 
weeks at Christ Hospital, Jersey City. 
During his absence the pulpit was sup- 
plied by Rev. W. H. Bowler, acting sec- 
retary of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation; Rev. Walter J. Swaffield, of 
Plainfield, N. J., one time pastor of the 
Summit Avenue church; Rev. G. G. 
Crozier, of Assam, and Rev. W. H. Des 
Jardines, religious work secretary of the 
YM: CAD ob a etséy eCity. Doctor 
Crozier’s sermons to the church and ad- 
dresses to the Bible school and young 
people’s society were so thrilling that 
many gifts were made to him for his 
work in Assam, among which is a com- 
plete obstetrical outfit and many other 
instruments, the gift of Dr. Theodore H. 
Lemmerz, deacon of the church and su- 
perintendent of the Bible school. 


Plans for evangelistic meetings at 
Cambridge, Ohio, were laid by the 
churches of that city early last summer, 
nearly all the churches cooperating. 
Union prayer meetings were held in 
preparation. The Christian Business 
Men’s League, a live organization of the 
Christian men in all of the churches, 
devoted a number of its meetings to 
preparation for the evangelistic cam- 
paign. With the beginning of the meet- 
ings, Nov. 9, each church met in its 
own house and conducted its meetings 
in its own way. On the second Satur- 
day evening of the meetings, all the 
churches joined in a great street parade 
and open-air service. The meetings in 
the First Baptist church, Alonzo R. 
Stark, pastor, continued for three weeks, 
and resulted in great benefit to the 
church and the winning of about fifty 
new members, nearly all of whom came 
on confession of their faith. The church 
secured the services of Jenkins Morgan, 
a fine singer of the gospel and leader 
of singing. Rev. A. Stokes Watson, of 
Zanesville, and the Denison Gospel 
Team, helped by their splendid gospel 
messages. The pastor and the church 
worked alone the second week. Then 
the third week, Dr. 'L. 'L. Henson, of 
Covington, Ky., came and preached the 
gospel with his well-known power. 


The Baptist Brotherhood of Southern 
California has been taking steps toward 
the founding of a Baptist orphanage in 
Southern California. The plan has re- 
ceived the hearty endorsement of Bap- 
tists wherever it has been presented. 


During November Rev. E. R. Allen, 
pastor of the Broadway church, Bay 
City, Mich., was forced to take a rest. 
The deacons of the church took charge 
of the prayer meetings and either sup- 
plied the pulpit themselves or arranged 
for a supply. The evening services were 
cared for in part by the men’s Bible class 
and the Junior Philathea class. Cottage 
prayer meetings were conducted pre- 
paratory to a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings held Dec. 7-21, in which the pastor 
was assisted by Rev. A. V. Allen of the 
Jefferson Avenue church, Detroit. As 
a publicity campaign 1000 handbills were 
distributed by the boys of the Sunday 
school in the homes of the surrounding 
community. Pastor Allen is back on 
his field much improved in health. 


Buying Crown Jewels 


LUCKING a thorn from a 
traveler’s , path, 
Turning away a neighbor’s wrath; 
Stretching a hand toward the 
needy soul, 
Pointing a way to the distant 


goal; 
Lifting a fallen brother up, 
Sweetening the draught in the 
bitter cup. 
Planting sweet flowers in a lonely 
grave, 
Seeking a single soul to save, 
Sowing the seed ’gainst a spring- 
tide rain, 
‘Watching in love by the bed 


of pain; 

Heeding the orphan’s plaintive 
cries, 

Wiping the tears from sorrow’s 
eyes; 


Shunning to act the liar’s part, 
Loving the truth with a fervent 
heart; 
Guarding from all a friend’s good 
name, 
Burying deep the tale of shame; 
Working to earn the bread we 


eat, 
Climbing the hill with patient 
feet; 
Dealing with men in an honest 
way, 
Seeing heaven’s light in the 
darkest day; f 
Bidding the poor to the ample 
feast, 
Treating with kindness the poor 
‘ dumb beast; 
Hoping for all things good and 
true, 
Trusting to God in what we do, 
Earning true riches as on we go— 
Buying crown jewels as white 
as snow. 
—M. A. Kidder, in Joliet Baptist. 
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The Milford church, Del., Sam, 
Welsh, pastor, observed its 
jubilee, with services beginning 1 
and continuing throughout the wee 
opening sermon was preached | 
Wm. F. Stewart, of Viola, cot 
missionary of the Home Missjc! 
Publication societies conjointly fc 
aware, and who is approachin 
twentieth year of his activity i 
connection. During the week t} 
nual meeting of the church wa’ 
when, after a delightful repast, » 
by the church ladies in the Gran; 
informal addresses were given b 
Wm. F. Stewart, and Dr. Ch 
Walker of Dover, a life-long fri 
the pastor. 


The Federal Council of Chi 
through its commission on the 1 
and race relations, has designate 
8, 1925; as race relations Sunday,)1 
asking that the churches of Ay 
dedicate it to the promotion of i 
understanding and good-will betw: 
races. The interchange of pulys 
tween white and negro pasto. 
speakers, visitation of the chur 
the other race, special sermons | 
dresses on race relations, stu: 
negro achievement, and the sina 
negro spirituals are some of tl 
gestions offered for the observic 
the day. Dr. George E. Hayness 
tary of the commission, has pret 
twelve-page pamphlet suggestir 
grams, themes and hymns appropa 
the occasion. Copies of this pa 
may be had for 5 cents each fim 
Federal Council of Churches, 1) 
22nd Street, New York. 


The First church, Dover, Del 
A. Walker, pastor, on Dec. 14, {1 
opened the new building, whic) 
be given over to the work of 1 
education and social purposes. f 
brick and concrete structure, 4!b 
feet, in keeping with the gener@a 
tectural design of the church, wih 
built in 1892. It adjoins the chuh 
is so constructed that as occa! 
quires the two rooms can be me 
one. The cost of the new builas 
proximates $20,000, and gives ¢) 
tists of Delaware’s capital city a@ 
in excess of $42,000. In connect 
the opening exercises, addresses 7 
livered by Rev. Owen C. Bro’ 
Miss Meme Brockway of the a 
tion Society. An original poem ys 
by Mrs. Anna E. Watson, who I 
identified with the church sim. 
Frank W. Richardson is the i 
superintendent of the school, anc 
cooperation of a faithful corps 
cers and teachers. The church © 
serve its seventy-fifth anmiver 
May, 1925, when the sessions 
Delaware State Convention W! 
in Dover. 
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}ministry of David Bryn-Jones, 
»f the Trinity church, Minneapolis, 
has opened with many evidences 
‘er and blessing. Congregations 
ever been larger and _ interest 
‘zreater. The mid-week service 
ly attracts many and the wide 
of subjects which the pastor dis- 
<ceeps the people on the qui vive 
sctation. Plans have been com- 
‘whereby the Sunday morning 


_ will be broadcast by WCCO. 


prehensive survey of what inter- 
‘committees throughout the South 
ng to promote better relations 
. the races is embodied in the 
_report issued for general dis- 
4 by the commission on inter- 
operation. According to the re- 
he provision of better negro 
has been a major objective every- 
‘followed closely by efforts for 
sanitation, hospital accommoda- 
‘treet improvement, library and 
ind facilities, justice in the 
agricultural training, the care of 
‘nts, improved conditions of 
and other advantages essential 
‘evelopment of the negro race in 
'r and efficiency. 


lesire to stress the Illinois Bap- 
listers’ Retreat to be held Jan. 


‘usive with the First church, 
‘writes Rev. Geo. Chessman, 
1 of the committee. The entire 
3 will be spiritual. The meet- 


not planned to mask a series 
gs for the mechanics of the de- 
onal program but rather to sup- 
‘the souls of the pastors who feel 
of the ever-living Spirit of God. 
tnestly hoped that the pastors 
state will cooperate to achieve 
| ends for which the meetings 
Entertainment will be on the 
plan, bed and breakfast being 
i by the Elgin Baptists. The 
“expenses will be pooled, thus 
t fair for all. The initial meet- 
‘be given to prayer and begins 
»m., Monday, Jan. 5. 
oreign Mission Society lost a 
mneer, Dec. 7, when Mrs. Henry 
died at Hyattsville, Md. With 
band Mrs. Richards literally 
fhe trail in Congoland. They 
jork among a tribe so degraded, 
stitious and devilish that Mr. 
Said it was a tribe of demons. 
7 the home life and the teach- 
he missionaries had their effect 
386 occurred the revival known 
Pentecost on the Congo” when 
| accepted Christ. For years 
jards was the teacher and doc- 
d’é women and children. Be- 
\hér service Mr. Richards felt 
* that “woman’s work is as im- 
‘4S man’s” that he sent a call 
/€ waters to American Baptist 
or help. The captain and the 
on the little ship that first 
Mrs. Richards to Congo pre- 
2 would not live three months 
a She did live for thirty-five 
levoted service among the peo- 
ved, her one thought being to 
a to Jesus Christ. 


| 


The First Church of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and the First Church of Waterbury, 
Conn., in both of which are large Every 
Men’s classes, have entered this year 
another contest to see which class will 
register the largest number of men and 
secure the largest average attendance 
each Sunday for a given period. These 
churches are alive, aggressive and well 
organized to interest men. 


Rev. and Mrs. A. V. Wakeman, mis- 
sionaries of the Foreign society in the 
Belgian Congo, arrived in this country, 
Nov. 5, for their first furlough. They 
have been stationed at Sona Bata, the 
scene of the great revival, and during 
their term of service have seen hundreds 
accept the gospel of Jesus Christ. These 
young people have toured much of the 
Sona Bata district where they have seen 
the transforming power of the gospel in 
the lives of the people. They are en- 
thusiastic about their work and the op- 
portunities for service in Congoland. 


The following statement has been 
issued by Pres. James Asa White, Pro- 
fessor Westin of Sweden and Mr. Hay- 
ward of Great Britain, in behalf of our 
young people throughout the world: 
“We feel strongly that the work among 
Baptist young people in all countries at 
this time calls for very special prayer. 
It has been already suggested, in con- 
nection with the Baptist World Alliance, 
that the second Sunday in February of 
each year should be observed by all its 
members as a special day of prayer and 
thanksgiving to God. Whatever day is 
finally chosen by the committee of the 
alliance we would urge that that day be 
set apart by young Baptists for special 
prayer. In all our countries there is 
much that we ought to praise God for 
in connection with our work. In all our 
countries too there is much need at this 
time for special effort, which can only be 
rightly carried out by prayer and guid- 
ance by the Spirit of God. 
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“A fire cannot burn without fuel. 
Neither can the fires of enthusiasm for 
the cause of Christ unless you feed them 
with knowledge of the progress of his 
cause at home and abroad. Tue Baptist 
and Missions will furnish the fuel. Give 
your subscription to the committee of 
young people -in the lobby after the 
morning service. THE Baptist, $2.50 a 
year; Missions, $1.00; together, $3.00.” 
—thus the Church of the Master, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, works through its church 
calendar. 


President J. M. Wells of Grand Island 
College, Neb., has recently received from 
Isaac W. Carpenter of Omaha a gift of 
a large tract of land valued at $20,000 
for the college. Mr. Carpenter has been 
a consistent supporter of the college for 
years because he believes in the value 
of the ‘Christian school in the education 
of young men and women for leadership. 
This substantial gift will greatly assist 
Grand Island College in the campaign 
which is now on to raise $100,000 for in- 
creased endowment and building. 


Miss Clara Norcutt, missionary corre- 
spondence secretary, has just returned 
from a visit to the Baptist work in Phil- 
adelphia and vicinity. Of particular in- 
terest was the work at the First Italian 
Baptist church, situated in the center of 
an Italian population of 150,000. This 
church and its Christian service house 
afford the community all kinds of oppor- 
tunities. There are thrift clubs where 
the boys and girls are learning the les- 
son of regular and budgeted saving, re- 
gardless of how small the sum. Start- 
ing at 9 a. m. there is some activity 
in progress all day. The Womans’ Home 
Mission Society has three full time work- 
ers here. Miss Ethel Downsborough is 
the head worker and Miss Esther Legee 
takes care of the club and field activities 
Miss Carmela Rienzi is in charge of the 
playgarden. 


Statistics just made available by the 
United Stewardship Council seem to in- 
dicate that Northern Baptists need to 
come back to the support of their mis- 
sion work. Last year the United Pres- 
byterians, Southern Presbyterians, Mora- 
vians and Reformed in America, which 
have an aggregate membership of 765,000 
were ahead of us in per capita gifts for 
benevolence. In the last report, the 
Northern Presbyterians also passed us 
and reported 400,000 more members than 
we had. The Northern Presbyterians per 
capita for benevolences from living don- 
ors last year was $5.76, the previous 
year it was $5.85. Our total gifts were 
also larger by $90,000. Our gifts for local 
church expenses increased in the same 
year from $20,528,374 to $23,853,262, an 
increase of 3% million dollars, an in- 
crease per capita of $1.36 for ourselves 
as compared with the decrease of $0.10 
per capita for our other benevolent work. 
In going from the tenth place to the fifth 
place in a single year the Northern 
Presbyterians show a greatly rising tide 
of giving, The next few months they 
plan to bring up their per capita con- 
tributions nearer to the amount we 
planned for our own church work. , 
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THE BAPT} 


Station WCOY | 


el [aa is WCOY, broadcasting from the office of THE BAPTIST on the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 
at 2320 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


“Dear radio fans: The editors of THE BAPTIST send you their last message through the air for the year 
1924. It has been a great year. We appreciate your loyal cooperation and support. We thank you for every 
encouraging word and for every helpful deed which have aided us in our common task. Without your continued help 
we cannot succeed. May the spirit of Christmas be so real to you all at this time that its radiant love, peace and, 
good-will shall abide with you through all of the New Year which is now knocking at the door. We cherish your 
friendship as a golden treasure. We pledge you anew our best endeavors to promote the kingdom of our Master 
whose advent we now commemorate. 


“The circulation manager has a word: ‘On the threshold of 1925 let us highly resolve to follow our inner| 
convictions to renew our subscriptions promptly when they fall due; to speak a good word for the paper to some, 
friend who should be a subscriber; to live by our admirations rather than by our disgusts; to follow after those| 
things that make for peace; and to promote those agencies which will surely build up the body of Christ on earth. 
We trust that our office shall during the first week in January be flooded with love-letters from you, each one con- 
taining the following declaration in substance, if not in form: ‘Enclosed please find check. Kindly set my credit 
ahead one year.’ The best evidence of Christmas cheer and New Year’s determination from you to this department! 
is to ‘Say it with checks.’ Send bouquets to the editors but—you know, let’s begin 1925 right. Thank you for the 
smiling and generous response, Thank you!’ ‘ 


{ 
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“Please put on your loudspeaker and get this so the whole family can enjoy it. All ready. Here we go! Things 


of Dayton is working for a great list. 


Pastor Geistweit 


Pastor Owings of Granville has the largest list of any church in the state, 


and pushing it up steadily. Pastor Herget, Ninth St. Church, Cincinnati, sending in at least twenty-five new names 
just now. Pastors R. D. Martin, G. W. Argabrite and R. J. White of Cincinnati, all working on 10 per cent member- 


ship lists. 


Four churches in Columbus attempting to secure 10 per cent lists led by pastors Powell, Jones, Hop. 


kins and McFarlane. Special efforts in some of our churches at Cleveland and Toledo. Things are moving our 


way in Ohio. 


“The office boy says that in his opinion the greatest mistake a man could make next after voting for La Follette 
is to vote not to take THE BAPTIST. He says such a person wouldn’t likely know any more about his church 
game than the man did about playing golf, when he said that if he were to try to play, he wouldn’t know which 


end of the caddy to take hold of. 
“Signing off until January 3. 


are moving down in Ohio. Ohio has one of the greatest lists of subscribers in the denomination. 
This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


| 
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Rev. H. F. Gilbert, who has been pas- 
tor of the First church of Norfolk, Neb., 
for two years, has presented his resig- 
nation to take effect Jan. 4, 1925. Mr. 
Gilbert leaves at that time for Oklahoma 
to take up missionary work among the 
Indians under the Home Mission So- 
ciety. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert were for- 
merly missionaries in Congo, Africa. 
Under their leadership, the Norfolk 
church has deepened its interest in mis- 
sions, increased in membership, and paid 
a substantial amount on the building in- 
debtedness. All funds were raised by 
direct giving only. The church passed 
resolutions of good wishes and appre- 
ciation for Mr. and Mrs. Gilberts’ whole 
hearted service to the church and com- 
munity. 

A call for chaplains for the navy goes 
unheeded. 100 chaplains are needed for 
the navy, and eighty-five are all the 
churches and schools will furnish despite 
the fact that every effort has been put 
forth to attract ministers to this form 
of service. The salary is attractive, the 
service is pleasant, the opportunity of 
seeing the world is exceptional, the need 
of men of the navy for the ministry of 
the gospel is great, the call to this worl! 
is insistent; and yet the task goes beg- 
ging. Rev. E. O. Watson, secretary of 
the general committee on army and navy 
chaplains of the Federal 
Churches, 937 Woodward building 
Washington, invites correspondence with 
ordained ministers of the Protestant! 
persuasion who have had college and 
seminary training and who are not over 
thirty-one years old. 


Councils 6, 


The First church of Eagle Grove, 
Iowa, E. A. Anderson, pastor, recently 
entertained the ‘Northern association. 
The association includes sixteen churches 
with a total membership of 2030. Dur- 
ing the year 117 were baptized into the 
fellowship of the churches. A little 
later the annual meeting of the brother- 
hood was held at Algona with the First 
church, Frank H. Webster, pastor. One 
hundred and eighty men and boys sat 
down to a father and son luncheon 
served by the women of the church. 
Judge Hubert Utterback of Des Moines 
gave the chief address. Grant L. Trask 
is the efficient president of the brother- 
hood. 


Mrs. U. M. Over, pastor of the church 
at Cambridge, Idaho, was ordained to 
the Baptist ministry by the church on 
the recommendation of a regularly called 
council on Nov. 28. W. A. Shanks, 
executive secretary of the Idaho con- 
vention, was moderator of the council 
and Mrs. R. E. Wilson of the local 
church, clerk. The usual services of 
ordination were held in the afternoon, 
W. A. Shanks giving the charge to the 
church, R. P. Douglas, pastor at Weiser, 
extending the hand of fellowship to the 
candidate, and A. F. Colver, pastor at 
Boise, offering the ordaining prayer. The 
benediction was pronounced by Mrs. 
Over. Mrs. Over is a graduate of the 
3aptist Missionary Training School and 
has had a wide experience as mission- 
ary in Colorado and assistant pastor at 
Everett, Wash. She is a daughter of the 
manse, her father being the late Rev. 
E. N. Elton of Idaho. 
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The First church of Taft, Calif] 
Frank W. Crawford, pastor, heldl 
ception in November for the new 
bers taken into the church durii' 
past year—eighty-six, all active mal 
except six who have moved to) 
places and taken church letters) 
them. This congregation has out 
its building. $25,000 has been subs 
and ground will soon be brokent 
new and modern edifice. 


First church of Beverly, Mass’! 
Carey W. Chamberlin, pastor, wasz 
special meetings Nov. 30-Dec. 7, b! 
H. F. Stilwell, of the depaiinil 
evangelism of the Home Missi¢ 
ciety. The congregation grew sa 
in numbers, interest and power, 
last day was declaration Be 
number declared their purpose to)! 
Christ. Two afternoons and ey 
were given to a conference orl 
church activities in which Dr. Hh 
Heath and his associates in the?! 
of the Massachusetts conventic 
others, including Dr. Stilwell, a! 
The topics considered at this 
ence were: Deepening the spiritt 
religious education in various /@ 
recruiting, organizing and using tl! 
church membership; enlisting 1” 
the monthly workers’ conferenG 
Christian’s responsibility in evan/# 
women and the denominatio) 
women’s work in the local churc|} 
sionary education; neighboring t} 
Americans, and the every-membé P 
These meetings were stimulatil 
suggestive. 

(Continued on page 1159) 
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A Happy New Year 


RE are many recipes for producing a happy 
w year depending somewhat upon the sphere 
ch we find ourselves, and yet when all the re- 
re compared we discover that they have a com- 
ase. Possibly Henry van Dyke has put the 
f all the recipes into poetic form in a single 

which has become common property. 
ink without confusion clearly,” is his first in- 
at in the compound of a happy new year. An- 
poet taking an opposite position has said, 
e ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” But 
2 the first better because when a man can think 
ill be happy he has found the eternal wisdom 
makes the bliss of ignorance a fool’s paradise. 
h of the unhappiness in the world is caused by 
nking or by confused thinking. Great masses 
ible people believe and act upon the most out- 
i tales because they do not think or because 
) not think clearly. Exaggerated and false re- 
re accepted as unadulterated facts because the 
nee and prejudice that lie back of the accept- 
trophy the power of clear thinking. During 
r, propaganda built up out of a fabrication of 
od became so specious that thinking people had 
lenge almost everything they heard or read. 
thinking accepted then, as they do now, what 
ad in their favorite papers as gospel truth, 
lly if it was in harmony with their prejudices. 
Same old prejudices now find new fields to cul- 

Religion, race and revolution are the three 
ruitful sources of our prejudices. There are 
00d people who believe that the pope is plan- 
) move the vatican to Washington in the near 
| It is soberly announced and accepted as true 
3 palace is already in course of construction in 
ital city of America, and that he will rule the 
‘Tom his throne on the Potomac. A little clear 
£ would dissipate this nightmare in a few 
3; but, alas, too many people are never happy 
when dwelling in the bliss of ignorance and 
— to the impulses of prejudice. The road 


: 


to a happy new year skirts the sunlit fields of clear 
thinking. This does not mean that honest criticism 
of the methods and pretensions of the Roman hier- 
archy will be taboo, but it does mean that all criticism 
will be based upon facts amply substantiated with- 
out resorting to primitive passions or seeking to in- 
flame the mob spirit by appeals to religious fanati- 
cism. And what is true of Romanism is applicable 
to Russians and Jews and Japanese. 

Clear thinking, however, is only one-fourth of the 
recipe for a happy new year. We come to the very 
heart of happiness in the second line of the famous 
stanza already mentioned. ‘To love our fellowmen 
sincerely,” not only rhymes well with “to think with- 
out confusion clearly,” but is good reason. If think- 
ing is the head of happiness, loving is the heart of it. 
Love gives warmth and vitality to thought. Honest 
thinking will enable us to be fair to the negro, for 
example. But only love will break down the barriers 
of color and bring the people of all races into the 
glad acknowledgment of brotherhood and into the 
mutual service which this acknowledgment implies. 
This is a difficult road to travel because of the inher- 
ited antipathies of the human race, but it is the 
King’s highway and there can be no permanent peace 
or happiness for mankind until society takes that 
road. 

Thinking clearly and loving sincerely are strongly 
complemented when we “act from honest motive 
purely and trust in God and heaven securely.” The 
head and the heart of happiness must be governed by 
a conscience attuned to the keynote of moral law. 
Honest motives are the hidden springs of worthy ac- 
tion. Too many years of the world’s history have 
been filled with distress and calamity because honest 
motives were not back of the acts of rulers and dip- 
lomats. Even the history of the church in its darkest 
periods is beclouded by acts of ecclesiastics which 
sprang from motives unworthy of him who is the 
Light of the world. The year 1925 will measure its 
happiness in proportion to the amount of honesty that 
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marks the actions of the leaders who shape the poli- 
cies of nations, guide the destinies of great corpora- 
tions and interpret the meaning of the times in which 
we live. 

But all this will be abortive without that trust in 
God which gives character to our thinking, feeling 
and doing. It is a hopeful sign that men occupying 
places of high authority in the councils of the nations 
are openly acknowledging the need of God for the 
world. Presidents and kings, premiers and poten- 
tates unite in expressing the conviction that the re- 
ligion of Christ is the only hope of mankind in mo- 
tivating action, adjusting differences and living on 
the plane of the golden rule. . We hail the new year 
with a salutation and express the hope that it will be 
happiest of all the years since A. D. honored our Lord 
with this mark of distinction. 


An Epochal Meeting 

HE executive committee of the Baptist Young 

People’s Union of America met in Chicago early 
in December, and for three days remained in session 
wrestling with the vital problems which face the or- 
ganization. Four subcommittees were formed to deal 
with the four departments which constitute the work- 
ing plan of the B. Y. P. U. A., viz., devotional life; 
stewardship and tithing; city, state and associational 
organization; and life service. Each of the subcom- 
mittees did faithful work and brought to the general 
committee written reports which revealed the fact 
that the young people of the denomination are ad- 
dressing themselves with wisdom and courage to the 
things that need to be done. 

As a sample of the work done by these subcom- 
mittees we wish to call attention to the report of the 
life-service commission. This report gives evidence 
of prolonged and careful thought and conference on 
the part of the members who served on the committee. 
The report calls for the standardization of the meth- 
ods of recruiting young people for life service by 
discouraging the usual herding of recruits at the 
front in one of the closing public meetings of the con- 
vention. This method of persuading young people 
to consecrate themselves to some definite form of 


-Christian service, in the words of the contmittee, is 


“psychologically deficient and spiritually brutal.” 
They recommend that life service recruits be secured 
by a more personal and group method following the 
appeal made early in one of the public meetings of the 
convention, and that after the recruits are registered 
a process of nurture be instituted by each state which 
shall intelligently conserve the results. 

The report then goes into some detail, pointing 
out the necessity for some working method by which 
the principles expressed in the declaration card signed 
by the recruits shall be explained and suggesting a 
unified reading program for growth and usefulness. 
In this reading program there should be incorporated 
a survey of the need for trained workers in mission 
fields, in religious education, in the growing demand 
for pastors’ assistants, in the work of the gospel min- 
istry, and, of course, in the unmeasured territory of 
lay Christian service. The declaration of life service 
vecommended is a model of clearness, brevity and good 
sense. Here itis: “I will live my life under God for 
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others rather than for self; for the advancemey 
the kingdom of God rather than for my personal 
cess. I will not drift into my life work, but I wi! 
my utmost by prayer, investigation, meditation, 
service, to discover that form and place of life ); 
in which I can become of the largest use to the ]; 
dom of God. As I find it, I will follow it, undey 
leadership of Jesus Christ, wheresoever it take- 
cost what it may.” | 

No one could attend a session of this impo; 
gathering with its representative young people | 
sixteen states presided over by a man who has a\ 
ius for organization and who combines with it a3 
big brotherly spirit, without feeling the thrill f 
creative force at work for the benefit of the y) 
men and women in our churches who are rapidly ) 
ing to the front as the potential leaders of the der} 
nation. Sanborn and Phelps, the president and; 
retary of the Baptist Young People’s Union of Ai 
ica, are daily demonstrating their team ability i 
itiating new programs, enlisting new workers, ¢: 
ing new objectives and providing new inspiratio:: 
an institution which recognizes no geograpi 
boundaries, stops at no artificial barriers, and re} 
to run in the ruts of precedent. In this organiz; 
Northern Baptists, and for that matter, the Baji 
of the world, have an asset which we will do wi 
conserve and develop. The Northern Baptist } 
vention must do more than make modest prov; 
for it in the general budget. Already a committe: 
pointed by Mr. Milliken is at work on the probla 
coordinating the organized work of the young p) 
with the program of the Northern Convention i 
out impairing the initiative and autonomy of ei 
The Baptist Young People’s Union of Americél 
seen great days from the time it was organizil 
1892 in the old Second church, Chicago, to the r 
ent; but in our judgment its greatest days are) 
ahead. | 


Keep Cool with Coolidge 


fete inflammable jingoes were given a cold di 
the other day when President Coolidge thrv 
wet blanket on- all demands for competitive <n 
ments. There are certain great newspapersa 
quite a number of politicians bent on having ant 
war or at least determined to keep the war cat 
boiling. They are always seeing lions in the % 
watching war clouds on the horizon and hearin | 
rattle of the sabre. Like the calamity-howle 

business and religion these jingoes have tuned 1 
song to'a destructive note, and, not content toil 
a solo, they strive by every means in their rw 
to organize a big chorus composed of all the nz0 
to chant the miserere of Mars. It is  therefc? 
source of great relief to people of good will to 

the president of the United States rebuke thew 
spirit and to make it known in unmistakable 1! 
that he stands for peace on earth. Possibly ¢ 
just as well not to take the jingoes too seriou! 
long as the real leaders of the nations seek to 
serve international friendship. We believe tht 
spite of all irresponsible utterances about the! 
minence of armed strife great progress is being 4 
toward outlawing the ancient institution called 
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| Ring in the New 


‘— new year invariably brings with 
| fresh hope. True, it is but an 
‘nary line that separates the last 
of the old year from the first day 
e new, and yet we always rise to 
' the new year feeling that life has 
cht to us another chance; that God 
‘urned for us a new page. 
‘nt to the throne with a quivering heart 
» old year was done. 
Father, hast thou a new leaf for me? 
‘ave spoilt thts one’ 
ok the old leaf stained and blotted, 
| gave me a new one all unspotted, 
into my sad heart smiled 
| better now, my child, ”’ 
's poem expresses, in a childlike 
_perhaps, something which those 
‘gave best understood the Christian 
ge have always felt. It is a long 
‘rom the position held by the pes- 
» of Ecclesiastes who dolefully ex- 
ed that there was “no new thing 
the sun,” to that of the Master, 
spoke of a “new birth,” or of Peter 
‘saw a “new heaven and a new 
\” or of Paul who wrote to the 
tians at Rome that they should 
_ in newness of life.” 


The Glass Transparent 


far as our physical relationships 
oncerned, each new year finds us 
ning increasingly the possessors of 
life. From a scientific point of 
| we are always possessing some 
ching. Inventions have ceased to 
ss us. New discoveries are taken 
-anted. Many of the pages of the 
/ book of nature which our fore- 
's mever read are being cut and 
ved by us moderns. It may be 
said, as far as man’s relationship 
ture is concerned, that the glass 
2h which once he saw darkly, is 
'y becoming transparent. 


The Better Samaritan 


_ need we speak disparagingly of 
| We are sometimes tempted to 
‘scientific progress as if it had no 
‘ction with spiritual truth, but this 
distake. For one thing our scien- 
wrogress is increasing our knowl- 
sand knowledge is a spiritual qual- 
‘Ne think of God as possessing all 
‘edge. Furthermore, scientific prog- 
‘as very frequently given hands and 
2 our religious motives. Look at 
“irships Janding supplies in Ar- 
. See the tractor ploughs con- 
€ the famines of India. Think 
’ X-ray machines and our steriliz- 
Paratus as they go on a mission 
“rey to distant peoples. Doctor 
“of Oxford in a recent article ex- 
Ss the matter correctly when he 
+ “You can be a good Samaritan 
you have nothing but oil and wine 
‘tt into the wounds of your neigh- 
nd nothing but a tired ass to put 
nm, but you can be a still better 
‘itan when science has taught you 
“t of antiseptic surgery and sup- 
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BY HARoLD C. PHILLIPS 


667TINOO much and not 


salute, 
enough shoot,” is not the mark 
of this virile contribution from the 
pastor of the First church, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. Nor can we say 
there is too much shoot and not 
enough salute. The article is well 
balanced, giving due deference to 
the amenities and yet not failing 
to hit the bull’s eye. Mr. Phillips 
rings in the new by emphasizing 
the old truth that spirit is the eter- 
nal reality. He makes a fine dis- 
crimination when he says, “Science 
inspires us to action, while religion 
too often inspires us 'to debate.” 
If we can make the new year 
stand out as a year of spiritual 
progress which will keep pace with 
material progress we shall have 
done much to ring in the new. 


plied you with a well springed motor 
ambulance to take the poor man to the 
hospital. Religion would make us good 
Samaritans; but with the help of science, 


-it can make us better.” 


Admitting all this, however, one would 
indeed be a shallow optimist were he 
to pin his faith simply or primarily to 
the new things which will certainly be 
brought to us during this new year. New 
creations in science are a poor substitute 
for new creatures in Christ Jesus. What 
then can we say of this “newness of 
life” of which the apostle speaks? Let 
us say just what Paul said: “Even so 
we also should walk im newness of life.” 
This newness of life to him was a path 
to be traveled. 

One cannot help but feel that one of 
the main reasons why our scientific prog- 
ress has so greatly outrun our moral 
and spiritual development, lies just here. 
We think of the former as something 
to be done, something to “walk in,” 
while the things of spirit we so often 
regard as something to talk about, and 
to agree on. One inspires us to action, 
the other to debate. One sends us to 
our laboratories where we work out 
truth in the very presence of life, the 
other to our studies, where we frequently 
err by trying to reach truth simply 
through the abstract. 

The New Year’s Prayer 


Shall not our prayer for the New Year 
be that as a denomination and as in- 
dividuals we shall try to “walk in” this 
“newness of life.” We have emphasized 
so much its nature, shall we not put a 
little more emphasis on its function? 
One has much sympathy for the Amer- 
ican Indian, who during the war spent 
several months in one of our military 
camps, on this side. The monotony and 
routine of the life became too much for 
his aggressive active nature. He struck! 
When asked by his American officer 


what the trouble was, he replied, “Too 
much salute, not enough shoot!” 


Many of us are becoming just as rest- 
less. We long for the time when our 
denomination shall stop making ges- 
tures, polite or impolite, and shall turn 
its undivided attention to the aggressive 
tasks of the kingdom of God. 


The questions which disturb us, and 
which we so often seek to settle in the 
abstractions of debate, we are going to 
find out, some day, can be settled only 
in the laboratory of life. It is only 
“life that can prove the truth of life.” 
Henry Drummond, when pressed by his 
student audiences for proof regarding 
the truth of the Christian religion, used 
to say, “The unit of physics is the atom, 
of biology the cell, of philosophy the 
man, of theology the Christian.” it is 
our religion that proves our theology, 
not our theology that proves our religion. 


What Is a Christian? 


After all, what is it to be a Christian? 
Is to be a Christian simply to believe 
in Christ? It is more than that. “The 
devils also believe and tremble.” Is it 
to love Christ? It is more than that. 
Peter said “Thou knowest that I love 
thee,” but he had just done a most un- 
Christian act. Is it to respect Christ? 
It is more than that. Nicodemus re- 
spected Christ. He said, “Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a teacher come from 
God.” But he was not a Christian. 
Jesus said to him, “Ye must be born 
again.” To be a Christian is to be like 
Christ, to “walk in newness of life.’ Our 
professed belief and love and respect 
are of value only in so far as they lead 
us to Christ-likeness of action. 


The Emphasis of Christ 


Is it not fair to say that this was the 
emphasis of Christ? To those who 
thought that all that was necessary was 
a verbal recognition of his lordship, he 
said, “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say?” To 
those who sought by lavish professions 
of their love to win his favor, he said,— 
“If ye love me keep my commandments.” 
And to those who would join the ranks 
of discipleship, he gave this severe test, 
“Let him deny himself, take up his cross 
and follow me.’ Jesus had that wonder- 
ful gift of always being able to pick out 
the essential among the accessory, and 
to him the life was always more than meat. 


Is not this the message which the 
eternal bells sound for us, as they ring 
in this New Year? It is a heavenly mes- 
sage. It is a Christlike message. They 
tell us that life is lord of all. The hand 
of time erases many things. In the pass- 
ing of the years, the things which once 
loomed large, sometimes lose their prom- 
inence. But there is one light which 
time does not dim, and that is the light 
of life. “Newness of life?” Let us walk 
invitees leatiathenway.. 


ne 
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Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council of Church 


{Mee Atlanta meeting of the Federal 
Cotncil of Churches of Christ in 
America impresses one with the fact that 
Protestantism is becoming a unit. For 
six whole days representatives of thirty 
denominations worked and planned to- 
gether on the common tasks of the 
churches. And these representatives 
were our greatest Protestant leaders: 
Robert E. Speers, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Bishops McDowell, McConnell, Cannon, 
Chandler; Ex-Governor Carl E. Milli- 
ken, Mr. Fred B. Smith; Doctors Ros- 
well H. Potter, John M. Moore, Howard 
Nase, Peter Ainslee. James I. Vance and 
many others. To see these giants of 
the Christian church thinking and work- 
ing together was a thrilling sight. An 
editor of one of the Southern Methodist 
journals, who visited the council for the 
first time, told me that such a sight 
made a tremendous impression on him. 

I was present at the quadrennial meet- 
ing of the council in ‘Boston and all 
the way through the Atlanta sessions, 
I saw and felt that since the Boston 
meeting Protestantism had gone a long 
way toward unity. It has a long, long 
way to go before the prayer of our Lord 
is completely answered, “That they all 
may be one.” The Atlanta meeting leads 
me to believe firmly that we are on 
the way. 


Christ Lord of All 


The Atlanta meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches showed a strong 
determination to make Christ Lord of 
all. The council was strong in its con- 
viction that every phase of life—indi- 
vidual, social, industrial, racial, economic, 
political and international—must be sub- 
jected to the reign of Christ. In their 
relation to Christianity each one of these 
phases was discussed: but two of them 
received especial emphasis. 

The Christianization of race relations 
was constantly, to the front. Much at- 
tention was given to the furtherance of 
friendly feeling between whites and ne- 
Of five set addresses on the topic 


groes. 
the appeals of Dr. Ashby Jones and 
President Hope were touching. The 


work of the southern commission on 
race relations was called to our atten- 
tion. This commission is composed of 
twenty-five white and twenty-five negro 
people and has for its purpose the ap- 
plication of the religion of Jesus to the 
relation of the two races. Much is being 
accomplished in this direction. The pas- 
tor of the Atlanta Friendship Baptist 
church for negroes told me that he has 
seen considerable progress in the last 
few years. 


Our relations with the Japanese also 
were seriously discussed. In his com- 
munication to the council the former am- 
bassador to Japan, Cyrus E. Woods, 
said, “The Japanese exclusion act was 
an international disaster of the first 
magnitude.” He further stated that 
“What congress wanted could have been 
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secured with Japan’s cordial consent and 
cooperation.” Japan is waiting for the 
Christian people of America to undo the 
injury that has been done. There was 
a strong feeling in the council espe- 
cially seen in the policy of the com- 
missioner of international justice and 
good-will, that the wrong should and 
would be made right. To this end a 
committee is already at work. 
International Relations. 

The Christianization of international 
relations was also to the front. In no 
subject did the delegates manifest keen- 
er interest that in the outlawry of war. 
Great were the addresses on peace given 
by William Jennings Bryan, Professor 
Shatwell, Governor Sweet and Justice 
Florence Allen. Great was the joy over 
the fact that through the Geneva proto- 
col for the first time in all history ag- 
gressive war has been declared an in- 
ternational crime. There was a strong 
conviction that the United States should 
go into the world court, give the Geneva 
protocol serious consideration, take a 
genuine interest in disarmament and do 
everything in her power to outlaw war. 
The council’s commission on _ interna- 
tional justice and good-will recom- 
mended a wise and progressive policy on 
the whole question of making our in- 
ternational relationships Christian. 

The Atlanta quadrennial meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches _ re- 
vealed the fact that American Protestant- 
ism is alive, daring, and of large vision. 
In his report, the chairman of the Wash- 
ington committee, Bishop McDowell, 
said that within the last few years 
America has been impressed with the 
fact that Protestantism is alive. Justice 
Florence Allen reported that the 
churches were taking a militant parti- 
cipation in questions of public righteous- 
ness and Robert E. Speer urged the 
churches not to be intimidated in their 
fight for righteousness. He also pointed 
out that Christ not only  stilled, but 
caused tempests. 


If, drunk with sight of power, we 
loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee tn 


awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word— 

Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
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The spirit of daring and visior, 
seen in the prophecy made in his | 
cil sermon by the new presiden’ 
Parkes Cadman. He prophesied 
unity of Protestantism, but the un} 
the whole Christendom, including 
Eastern Protestant and the R 
Catholic churches. In his discussiy 
the unity of Protestantism he sai¢ 
denominationalism is passing, ancj 
the future church would include th| 
cipline of the Presbyterians, the d; 
racy of the Baptists, the indepen: 
of the Congregationalists and that | 
is best in every denomination, | 

The spirit of daring and visio: 
seen in ‘Bishop McConnell’s addre; 
urged the churches to speak unsp/ 
ly of the things not in harmony, 
Jesus. He mentioned the industrig; 
tem as one of the things that espii 
needed constant criticism. While) 
in our day are afraid of radicals, }5 
McConnell believes that since the 11 
constantly stings us and will n 
us rest, we are in great need of hi 

The spirit of daring and visio’: 
seen in the step taken when the ci 
approved the appointment of a ec 
tee to further friendly relations bey 
the Jews and Christians. The fea 
spirit of the council was also sin 
providing for a committee to stu( 
relationship of chaplains to theu 
and navy. Some of our church | 
believe that the chaplaincy should > 
tirely divorced from the militar’: 
tem. 


Daring and Vision 


Yes, the council showed darin 
vision, but it also manifested gooct 
ment. It was progressive yet cor? 
tive and this leads me to the fin 
pression which the Atlanta councin 
on me. The Atlanta quadrennialm 
ing showed a true prospective of & 
ligion of Jesus. Every phase of tls 
pel had a place on the program 
noon addresses dealt with persoil 
ligion, prayer, faith in God and = 
topics. Nothing received more tl 
tion than evangelism. And no <i 
made a more profund impressioyt 
that delivered by Bishop Mc 
on personal evangelism. More tha 
did I hear it said, “The thing th 
presses me about this program | 
evangelism is to the front.” Re?! 
education, missions, the social phe 
the gospel; all were discussed. M’ 
phase of the many-sided relig’ 


Christianity was left out. { 


I close this interpretation with 
peal. As was shown by a ake 


speakers at Atlanta, the Federal (u 
of Churches is the finest and a 
ful thing in the world today. ia 
is so, and I believe it is, let every zi 
who is genuinely interested in th 
dom of God, give the most cord} | 
hearty support to the Federal (" 
of Churches of Christ in Americ 
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Distance Lends Enchantment 


ERE is advantage in a long perspec- 
ve when we try to study the per- 
‘lofany church. If I were to speak 
a casual acquaintance with some 
ih people I have known, I would 
1ey were queer or worse. I might 
t unfavorably on my pastors. I 
| say one was impatient and frivol- 
_nother vain-glorious. All of these 
aplimentary things could be said 
‘truth of different men who have 
1 as pastors in the churches to 
LT have belonged. And yet, in thus 
re the truth all the truth would not 
Id. 

member a belligerent lady who di- 
ed the personality of one of my 
pastors. She said, “He was un- 
_in his manners, careless often in 
»pearance, brusque in his reproofs 
_nconsistent in his bestowal of 
.” She called him resentful of 
x slights and sometimes unappre- 
f of service rendered. What an 
nent! And I, in the simplicity of 
| knowing it all to be true, could 
.o words to counteract the bitter- 
of her attack except to say that I 
him and had found him a helpful 
. Icould not tell her, for I hardly 
‘then, how he was leading us to 
wledge of and love for the scrip- 
that would be our stay and com- 
1 every trial of life. I could not 
her how the very gates of heaven 
opened iby his hand until the glory 
other world flooded all our hearts. 
1 not tell her, for I did not know, 
is face was the one we longed to 
ten the shadow of the death angel 
d near a loved one. I could not 
‘rt, for I had not then learned that 
od walk all my life in a pathway 
hed of some of its roughness by 


By Mrs. JOHN H. CHAPMAN 


his dear hands. Sometimes I long for 
the hour when I shall stand with both 
that mistaken woman and that long since 
departed saint of God, my pastor, and in 
the light of God’s eternity, where I be- 
lieve they both are today, tell her of the 
truths she left unsaid that day when she 
spoke the truth so plainly. 

I remember one member who, in her 
complacency, used to send us young 
folks off into spasms of laughter as she 
applied to herself the exaltation that the 
spirit lends to the divine Master. I can 
see today the sparkle in the eyes of 
our young pastor as he tried to check 
our mirth with affected frowning when 
she told us how thankful she was that 
God had chosen her to be his bright and 
shining light and the glory of his peo- 
ple Israel. And yet,’ years afterward 
when a lingering illness held her through 
long months of pain to be relieved only 
by death’s angel, I have heard the same 
pastor say, “I go to comfort her and 
I come away comforted—I go to give 
her strength and I come away strength- 
ened. She never says ‘Pray for me,’ but 
always, ‘Pastor, I am praying for you.’ 
She never says, ‘Help me to find the 
light in this darkness,’ but always, ‘Seek 
you for the light that I have found.’ O 
youthful egotism, stand rebuked before 
this woman who perhaps had been chosen 
to show forth his glory. 

Then there was a large-eyed sancti- 
monious deacon whose prayers we knew 
by heart and who furnished us with 
much mirth by his loud speech in prayer 
that always came to a sudden end at 
the height of his vocal power, like a 
phonograph that is turned off in the 
middle of an oration. How could we 
know of the earnest prayerful life of 
this man of God, of the blessed charities 


he cared for, the character so true, so 
loyal that we look back today upon the 
privilege of having known him as one 
of the bonds that unite us to the world 
to come. 

I think perhaps I ‘have failed most 
often to see the diamond sparkle of 
true worth in sanctified womanhood 
when it has been clouded by tthe earthly 
imperfections that so often cling around 
the most precious gem. I have in mind 
a woman who earned her bread by serv- 
ice to the sick. She was not a trained 
nurse, not gifted as a woman, her talks 
in our prayer meetings were endured 
rather than enjoyed, and yet her seat 
was never vacant unless she sat by a 
sickbed. I used to hope that the church 
could help her much, for certainly it 
could receive little from her. We missed 
her one Sunday and as I knew her duty 


at that time ‘did not keep her on the 


Sabbath, I was asked to seek the cause 
of her absence. This is what she said, 


“T have always longed ‘to teach in the 


Sabbath school and I am not gifted to 
serve that way. Mrs. Smith is a good 
teacher and cannot leave her baby. By 
taking care of the child I give a teacher 
to her class and perhaps I may share 
in her reward.” 

I pass over the well-balanced pleasant- 
faced servants of God whom we all ap- 


preciate and who lend grace to all the 


churches everywhere. We all know and 
love them and it is unnecessary that any 
should extol their virtues. I want to 
pay tribute to those people who by their 
very lack of some gift have uncon- 
sciously given to some of us foundation 
stones upon which to build character. 
One woman lacking in discernment loved 
all who came within the circle of her 
acquaintance. Never have I seen a 


Old Man Opp 


BY JOHN NICHOLAS BEFFEL 


“Some men are so disrespectful to Opportunity that 
they refuse to speak to him on the street and others are 
so trreverent that they talk of him behind his back as 
‘Old Man Opp.” 


HE best friend that you’ve got in all th’ world 


is Old Man Opp. 


Passes by your house each day an’ always 


makes a stop. 


‘if you’re watchin’ for him, he will help y’ mow 


your hay. 


isn’t blessed with time, of course; he hasn't 


long to stay, 


) 


God’s line o’ dope; 


Il boost y up th’ ladder with a fresh supply of 


hope. 


front-yard gate 


don’t forget that Old Man Opp has not much 


time to wait. 


| Old Man Opp will help y’ beat th’ Gloom 


td better fix those shaky steps, an’ oil your 


HEWN y’ hear a spooky tappin’ on th’ frosted 


window pane, 


Or there comes a low-toned rappin’ through th’ 


fallin’ o’ th’ rain, 


Don’t get frightened at it, neighbor, though you’re 


shy of guns an’ lead; 


Don’t think it’s some bold burglar who would steal 


your stove an’ bed. 


Don’t let your face get scared nor think that bad 


men lurk outside, 


But beat it toward the sound you hear an’ ope’ th’ 
front door wide. ; . 
The wolf was out there yesterday, with his den- 


tistry in view, 


But now it’s likely Old Man Opp—who wants to 


talk with You 


| 

| 

| | 
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woman so loved. From her I learned 
to discount my much-prized gift of read- 
ing character. To tell the lesson she 
taught I must transpose the poet’s lines, 
“Tis better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all.” There is 
the woman who cannot sing but still 
loves to. Her name is legion. I have 
been very patient with many of her kind 
in memory of one whom we used to 
long to enlighten as to her lack of voice, 
and then I heard her say, “I know I do 
not help much in the choir but I sit 
there because so many seats are empty 
and I can at least count one.” 

I am thinking now of a woman who 
always loves the sermon. It must be 
a joy to be her pastor for I believe 
she never heard an indifferent sermon, 
an uninteresting or an empty one. Out 
of her healthy spiritual life an appetite 
for the bread of life is born that makes 
every sermon a delight. To her I.bow 


my head and learn appreciation that 
makes the work of the ministry less a 
burden and sends the weary feet on 
with fresh vigor. 

The kaleidoscopic picture has not lost 
a color by the changes wrought in the 
churches’ personnel since my youth. The 
queer people have always been there 
among the admirable ones. Sometimes 
the engaging persons of whom we all 
approved were a disappointment to us, 
Sometimes the truth we saw and re- 
flected was the other half—the pleasant 
half—while the peculiarities passed un- 
noticed or appeared later. Some few 
have been gold unalloyed and some have 
seemed all alloy. But after forty years 
of life among God’s people, let the 
churches be little or big, prosperous or 
in poverty, I humbly bow my head and 
say, “I was (and I am) glad when they 
say unto me let us go up to the house of 
the Lord.” 


Training for the Ministry 


By ROBERT LEE WEBB 


Hees types: of schools are engaged 

in the work of training men for the 
Christian ministry—standard theological 
seminaries, requiring either a college 
diploma or its equivalent for entrance 
and giving degrees on the basis of the 
old lines of study—including either 
Greek or Hebrew or possibly both 
languages; colleges that furnish a com- 
bination college and theological course 
of four years that lead up to a theologi- 
cal degree; training schools that may 
or may not meet college or professional 
degree requirements but whose students 
go directly into the ministry; interde- 
nominational or undenominational train- 
ing schools that may or may not give 
the specific denominational instruction 
needed by the student for work in the 
denominational body with which he is 
affiliated. All of these types of schools 
are sending their graduates or part-time 
students as candidates for our ministry, 
and our denomination has no standards 


to measure them other than those set 
by local ordination councils. Our peo- 
ple do not want to keep out of the min- 
istry any man whom God has really 
called to the work and under the spell 
of the divine summons some unschooled 
men have wrought wondrously for the 
Master. But other conditions being 
equal God uses the trained men for his 
purposes. Moreover, the church has the 
right for its own protection and for the 
sake of the gospel to set up standards 
of education and culture. 

Several items in this training are self- 
evident and should be considered axio- 
matic. The educational discipline of the 
ministry should be as_severe as that 
of any other profession. The equipment 
of the minister should be equal to that 
of the well-trained physician or lawyer. 
The nature of the minister’s work sug- 
gests that cultural studies must have a 
large place in his training. Professional 
studies must not be neglected for they 


A New Year's Letter 


THE BAPT; 
| 
furnish the technical equipment th: 
minister must possess and yet j 
appeal is to reach men he must h 
wider knowledge and culture th; 
furnished by his purely profes: 
training. Literature, philosophy, scl 
history, and other studies enter inj 
preparation. It is evident also th 
least four things must be embrac 
the scope of the minister’s preparat, 
a knowledge of the world in whi 
lives, a knowledge of men among \, 
he works, a knowledge of the f) 
mentals of the Christian revelati: 
recorded in the sacred scriptures , 
knowledge or ability to relate the | 
ciples of this Christian revelation 
world in which he lives. A fourtht 
might well be added to this li 
axioms—the minister should be ti 
in the fundamental principles and \ 
of that branch of the Christian cy 
with which he is allied and whose be’ 
furnish the background of his work 

No program of ministerial edut 
that could be devised would be ac} 
ble to everybody and no ideal the, 
cal curriculum could be invented 4 
is evident that any program or 4 
culum put forth must have regal 
these general principles. Efficientz 
isterial leadership is an outstanding 
of our times but such leadershi) 
come only through the thorough 11 
and spiritual training of the candi 
for the ministry. No finer serviceo 
be rendered to our denominationt 
for some group of individuals or'c 
influential institution of learning 1: 
a conference of our leaders and ‘u 
tional institutions to consider thisy 
problem. Such a conference mig} 
secure definite unity in program 1 
would enable those who are intes 
in the problem to understand morele 
ly the various angles of the quit 
and to sympathize with the vy 
points of view. Perhaps also pritif 
and politics might be so coorda 
that standards, acceptable to the deo 
nation as a whole, might be devisl. 


By E. Y. MULLINS, PRESIDENT OF THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


To the Baptist Brotherhood of the 
World, members and friends of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance: 

The beginning of the new year brings 
many tokens of divine favor upon our 
work. From the mission fields come 
inspiring reports of many conversions 
through the faithful preaching of the 
gospel and witnessing of disciples. In 
the two great Baptist conventions of the 
United States and among our Canadian 
brethren new movements’ have’ been 
launched for the more effective prosecu- 
tion of our work. From England like- 
wise comes news of fresh inspiration 
and new forward steps in kingdom work. 
From the continent of Europe we are 
disturbed by news of persecutions in 
some countries, but in others the work 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is winning 
great victories. Even persecution is 
stirring afresh the zeal of disciples. 

Our Baptist people have many reasons 
for thanking God and taking courage. 


The great masses of our people remain 
loyal to the faith of the New Testament. 
There have been controversies, but 
these have served to define more clear- 
ly our unity in the greater things. The 
deity and lordship of Jesus Christ, the 
efficacy of his atoning death and the 
power of his resurrection are the cen- 
tral truths of our message. 

The various families of Baptists scat- 
tered over the world are coming to 
a new sense of their mission, inspired 
by one great vision. That vision pre- 
sents Christianity in its universal ele- 
ments: salvation by faith in Christ, re- 
generation by God’s Spirit, the direct 
relation of the soul to God, and the 
freedom and equality of all believers in 
the church under the sole lordship of 
Jesus Christ, and the New Testament 
as our authoritative guide in our religious 
life. 

We are seeing more clearly the world’s 
need for these universal elements of the 


Christian religion. Our Baptist ms 
to mankind supplies a platform as™ 
as human need and as comprehenve 
the races of mankind. It is a m*% 
of loyalty to a divinely revealed {SI 
of love and good-will toward all® 
and peoples, of desire for the cm 
of equality and fraternity in all /® 
relations, and of prayer and labor i 
triumph of the kingdom of righ© 
ness, that the will of God may be 
on earth as it is in heaven. i. 
In conclusion, may we all abidea! 
ful to our great loyalties, court 
in our defense of the truth, seekin © 
the unity of the Spirit in the bo:s 
peace, and filled with a holy enthia 
for the spread of the gospel. | 
“Now to him who is able to u 
ceeding abundantly above all that \ 
or think, according to the pow : 
works in us, to him be the glory! 
church, and in Christ Jesus, unto © 
generations of the eternal ages. 
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jans: “I hope to send Timothy 
shortly unto you, for I have no 
‘man like-minded, who will care 
‘ruly for your state. For they all 
eek their own, not the things of 
esus Christ. But ye know the 
roof of him, that served me in 
urtherance of the gospel.” Here 
Timothy is singled out as different 
‘rom all the other companions of 
aul. 


I hope that not all of Paul’s 

companions were selfish. Epa- 
yhroditus must have had the same 
/pirit as Timothy for he had 
vazarded his life. 


In the first part of this chapter 
o the Philippians, Timothy is 
rought into the limelight because 
he first part of the chapter is a 
ocument unique in its expression 
f the relationship of the Father 
othe Son. It is a great honor 
9 Timothy that his name should 
€ associated with this great 
Xenosis chapter. “Have this mind 
4 you, which was also in Christ 
‘esus; who, existing in the form of 
‘od, counted not the being on an 
quality with God a thing to be 
‘rasped, but emptied himself, tak- 
ug the form of a servant, being 
tade in the likeness of men; and 
eing found in fashion as a man, 
e humbled himself, becoming obe- 
ient even unto death, yea, the 
lath of the cross. Wherefore 
so God also highly exalted him.” 


| Timothy’s Likeness to Jesus 


|Our Lord here is mentioned as 
€ supreme exemplar of unselfish- 
28s. And later in the same chap- 
r Paul says that Timothy is of 
€ same mind. Unselfishness js 
t€ great outstanding character- 
tic. 


How did this come about? 


(Let us go back to the second 
istle to Timothy. Here we find 
light shining on the place of 
lotherhood in the propagation of 
© gospel. To every one who has 
lything to do with the teaching 
__ the young, this passage in the 
ird chapter is very striking, as 
vealing a great instrumentality 
a the soul comes to know 
od. 


| 
| 


A Mother’s Power 


| By WILBUR W. WHITE 
Knowing of whom thou hast learned them.—II Timothy 111:14 


We find it in the second chapter 
of the epistle to the Philip- 


Inspiration 

Personally, I came to grips with 
this chapter years ago when the 
revised version of the New Tes- 
tament appeared, and verse sixteen 
was thus translated: Every scrip- 
ture inspired of God is also profit- 
able for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which js 
in righteousness.” This was in 
place of the old translation. “All 
scripture is given by inspiration of 
God,” etc. Some persons interpret 
the new version as weaker than 
the old in its statement of inspira- 
tion. I do not think so. Inspira- 
tion is assumed by the modern 
translators instead of declared. 

Timothy’s mother and his grand- 
mother had been his early teachers 
of scripture. Paul’s letter was 
written in the sixties. The age of 
Timothy’s mother approached per- 
haps the age of the mother of Jesus. 
Now there was no scrap of the 
New Testament in existence 
much before 80 A. D. Neither 
Eunice nor Lois had a New Tes- 
tament to teach. The scripture 
that they taught Timothy was the 
Old Testament, the Bible of our 
Lord. 

I have said all this in order to 
emphasize the point that Timothy’s 
mother had a great deal to do with 
his being an unselfish man, one 
whom Paul could place with the 
Lord as of the same spirit. I am 
thinking now how scripture can 
be used with children, youth and 
older persons. 

In an article entitled “The Acro- 
polis and Golgotha,” in the Af- 
lantic Monthly, “Elizabeth Dudley” 
writes to a friend, who is a great 
admirer of the Greek. You know 
that in history Athens stands for 


a certain group of ideas, for 
thought, beauty, culture. The 
writer is discussing Greek and 


Christian ideals. Her friend em- 
phasizes the Greek. She believes 
in and approves of the Christian. 
She writes: 

“Now I come back to my argu- 
ment against you. We who boast 
of being the heirs of the ages, need 
not be as limited as you imply. 
(The modern man or woman can 
combine the Greek ideal of self- 
development with the Christian 
ideal of self-dedication. In reality, 


I am not arguing, but asserting. [| 
know that this union is possible by 
the only evidence which is admis- 
sible—the evidence of a life. I have 
known for many years one person 
who unites in a normal experience 


your grandiose abstractions of 
Christianity and Hellenism, This 
person is my mother. She has 


none of the limitations of a pro- 
fession or career or of some unique 
strain of genius. She is the most 
complete human being I have ever 
known, and yet her wholeness is 


a presage of what we all might. 


become. 


“My mother’s external fortune, 
judged by Greek standards, is good. 
She has received much that would 
have satisfied a Greek man: the 
consciousness of citizenship in a 
proud and prospering nation; 
health, long life, an active mind, 
satisfactory children, and the ap- 
proval of her fellow-citizens. In 
natural endowment, she is singu- 
larly Greek, because she possesses 
diverse qualities harmoniously 
welded into one whole. In her 
conscious activities she is Greek. 
Her taste is flawless. Everything 
she touches turns to beauty and 
to a tranquilizing order and sim- 
plicity. And, furthermore, she is 
Greek in her perennial enthusiasm 
for fresh knowledge. She is never 
tired of exploring the world 
through every kind of human 
achievement. 


“And yet my mother is a Chris- 
tian. All of this she takes in her 
two hands and offers daily. Her 
Christianity is compounded of love. 
In the noblest pagan literature 
there is no emotion resembling 
that which suffuses the New Tes- 
tament. In this emotion my 
mother lives and moves and has 
her being.” 


Holding On 


There is desperate danger that 
the future will draw away our 
youth from old moorings. Can 
they remember the righteousness 
and the love of God, “knowing of 
whom they have learned them”? Be- 
cause of dislike and persecution, 
Timothy must have been tempted 
many times to give up his task; 
but he remembered his mother and 
his grandmother, and he held on. 


' 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Jan. 11 


“The soul can split the sky wn two, 

And let the face of God shine through.” 

On pages 31-45 of Rauschenbush’s 
“Social Principles of Jesus,” you will 
find scripture and comments about 
Christ’s standing with the _ people. 
Christ’s actions toward the needy are 
discussed in “The Golden Rule Must 
Protect the Weak,” on page 176 of 
“Jesus’ Ideals of Living,” by Fiske. 

“Tots Instead of Pups,” in the Literary 
Digest for Oct. 20, 1923, tells how one 
man and woman are helping the needy. 
“Chocolate Millions for Charity,” in the 
Dec. 1, 1923, issue tells what a million- 
aire is doing. “If Thine Enemy Hunger, 
Feed Him,” in the March 1, 1924 Literary 
Digest tells how the Americans aided 
the German children. 

“Helping the Helpless,” by Bainbridge 
tells of incidents actually occurring in 
New York City, and, as the name sug- 
gests, it is appropriate to the subject. 

“The House by the Side of the Road,” 
by Foss, and “In the Rush of Life,” by 
Gresham are good poems for this topic. 
The former is found in “One Hundred 
and One Famous Poems” (25 cents), 
published by Cable Piano Co., Chicago, 
Ill. The latter may be found in the 
Aug. 20, 1924 issue of THE Baptist. 

Obtain “Social Principles of Jesus,” 
“Jesus’ Ideals of Living” and “Helping 
the Helpless” from the Publication So- 
ciety if your pastor or a friend does 
not have them. The Literary Digest 
is on file at all public libraries. You 
all know where to get THE BAPTIST. 

In presenting this topic, show Christ’s 
attitude toward the needy, and present 
his teachings. (See “Social Principles” 
and “Jesus’ Ideals.”) Then show how 
people today are following his example 
(see magazine articles). Last, .shosv 
how the young people may themselves 
help the needy. That “help” may be 
taking charge of services at hospitals, 
orphanages, etc. It may be taking care 
of children so the parents can go to 
church. 

In closing read “In the Rush of Life,” 
and follow with the Mizpah benediction. 


Seeing through the Picture 
By Gis 

If one should look at the picture on 
the front page with a stereoscope he 
would discover magnificent distances re- 
vealed there. In these young persons, 
and that large constituency whom they 
represent, those who see the unseen and 
the eternal can picture denominational 
achievements a quarter of a century from 
now. 

We seriously believe, although without 
facts, that there has not for many years 
been brought together under our de- 
nominational standard a more inspiring, 


determined and progressive group of the 
leaders of our churches. Twenty-five 
young men and women, mostly laymen, 
averaging, we should say, well under 
thirty, from Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia, from West Virginia and Minne- 
sota and from everywhere between, as- 
sembled in Chicago for three days with 
every minute busy planning for a sane, 
comprehensive, evangelical training in 
Christian activity for the young people 
of our eight thousand churches. 

They did not come to say “aye” to 
plans of the president or general secre- 
tary or executive committee. That 
would have been a shameful waste of 
money. They came in the spirit of 
prayer and consecration to lay their con- 
victions—hammered out of vital experi- 


ence in their churches, associations, 
states, and assemblies — before one 
another so that each might go back 


with clearer vision and richer knowledge 
and deeper consciousness of the Mas- 
ter’s call to the rising generation. 

Four departments were put into active 
operation at this mid-year meeting of 
the board of managers of the B. Y. P. U. 
of A. 

The department of devotional life put 
itself squarely behind the Christian Life 
Program which is proving such a popu- 
lar guide for the weekly meetings of the 
local unions. In planning to stimulate 
the daily use of the Bible it is thinking 
in terms of the busy American youth 
who so easily lets his moorings slip 
from that great Book which must be 
through all his days the voice of God 
to his aspiring soul. 


Their Names 


What that group of Baptist young 
people pictured on the front page may 
be twenty-five years hence can hardly 
be prophesied. But here’s who they are 
now: Front row (left to right)—John 
F. Singleton, chairman executive com- 
mittee; Rev. G. Ford Porter, Indiana; 
Margaret L. Clague, headquarters office; 
Edna Umstot, vice-president, Kansas; 
Mabel B. Martin, Illinois; William Good- 
man, Arizona; Lawrence W. Kester, 
secretary, executive committee, Illinois; 
Edwin Phelps, general secretary. 

Second row—J. Willard McCrossen, 
Pennsylvania; Rev. C. T. Holman, rep- 
resenting the board of education of the 
N. B..C., Illinois; Rev. J. O. White, 
Iowa; Rev. Mark F. Sanborn, president, 
Michigan; Richard Hoiland, Minnesota; 
Elgin Smith, Washington, D. ° 
J. Paul Leonard, vice-president, Mis- 
souri; William L. Mainland, Michigan; 
Judson S. Tyley, Illinois. 

Rear row—Rev. Francis C. Stifler, 
Illinois; George Ferre, Rhode Island; 
Clyde L. Ferguson, West Virginia; Ervin 
Olson, Kansas; Rev. N. L. Haney, South 
Dakota; Ted Johnston, California. 
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The stewardship and tithing ( 
ment, in the findings presented, rq 
one of a crew of masons constry 
deep, broad, eternally solid new 
dation on to which to move an <, 
spacious house from a situatid| 
secure. If their ambitious prog: 
stewardship training is carried orl 
15 per cent of its goal, one can sit] 
and figure out with pencil how + 
yond the achievements of the’ 
World Movement our churches wii 
moved by 1950. 


The life service department, | 
out toward its goal, found itsel 
land hitherto unexplored. Its ma 
came to realize that the pulpit hai 
Preaching service, and the gover 
and business and ‘the professio; 
taken up the word, until now alm‘ 
easiest thing to do in any group of 
consecrated young people was t 
them declare that they were rel: 
God willed, to give their lives com 
to definite Christian work. Fra 
various states have come lists ¢ 
dreds of young men and womer' 
lives laid upon the altar of service 
need counsel and help. They Bee 
ing in the teehnique of our .Chi 
callings. There is no one sheplr 
them unless the life service depzir 
does it. This it is determined tol 


The department on city, state 1 
sociational organization discover 
no one knows how many young 10 
societies there are among our a 
churches and that some cities, some 
ciations, some states have activein 
interests among their local unio; 
that if others only knew theym 
enjoy these things as well. The iid 
of this department make one tll 
a machine with all its parts th 
only partially assembled. As oneis 
to the energetic accents of the chr 
one feels that the operating pat| 
some day, not so far away, be i 
gether so that B. Y. P. Unjot} 
become a unified, functioning blesn 
every community from Maine t 
fornia. 


All the matters considered bit 
four departments have been ? 
around in the dreams of the ™ 
secretary and the president an(0 
devoted leaders of our young : 


work. Now they have been cl 
and put into the hands of come 
practical Christ-centered young 0! 
women who are determined to 1* 
them achieving realities. No 0 
Acting Secretary Bowler, after™# 
with the board, listening to theid 
erations for a while and then &* 
the pull of their titanic faith wil 
addressed them, thought that hh 
room had no floor because he cc’@ 
feel it under him! 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. A pplegarth 


‘herefore Highly Resolve 


| King shook his head so long 
_ so violently that his best gold 
actually sank far down on his 
d; in fact, it sank to his eye- 
‘and it was only too evident that 
shook his head once more his 
id his nose would entirely dis- 
'from sight. The Custodian of 
‘yal Jewels and Guardian of the 
‘dashed forward anxiously, and 
tly raised the crown to the top 
-najesty’s head. 
‘tit me, Sire,” he begged in 2 
e; indeed, he almost sobbed the 
2, for it was absolutely unheard 
whe King to have such a ridicu- 
sident in public. The C. of R. J. 
'V. wondered what in the world 
mified courtiers were thinking, 
for the Lord High Commissioner 
's Lord Chancellor of the Ex- 
, dear me! dear me! Any moment 
‘at lose his position on account 
‘ig removed from the royal vaults 
‘wn too large for the royal head; 
i, On New Year’s Eve, was it 
“custom for the monarch to wear 
‘ticular crown? The poor little 
‘melt down and knocked his head 
on the marble floor and began 
ing all this in a regular buzz of 
ss to the Chancellor and the Lord 
ommissioner. 


‘Tut! Tut!” said the Chancellor, 
his head loftily. 
‘ne! Silence!” ordered the Lord 
ommissioner, snapping his fingers 
jmay sound very rude to you, 
the C. of R. J. and G. V. it was 
ime tone of voice, for it showed 
‘t the catastrophe was of minor 
Ice compared to the big matter 
‘iscussion. He arose, dusted off 
is, and decided to listen with all 
», Now that luck had brought 
ear the throne (for usually, you 
| position was far off near the 
‘d since the king generally mut- 
‘his beard and the various nobles 
id all their remarks straight at 
Sty, you can readily understand 
missed practically everything 
) said. But tonight he would be 
| hear everything). With one 
he crown which might need in- 
‘ention, and the other eye meekly 
loor, he heard the King mutter 
beard, as usual!): 
‘is sad! This is tragic!” 
indeed,” agreed the Lord High 
sioner. 
| echoed the nearest courtiers. 
cl” echoed the knights in armor. 
‘thing must be done,” his ma- 
‘ttinued, and nodded his head so 
that again the crown slid down 
_yebrows. 
fatchful Custodian of the Royal 


Jewels and Guardian of the Vaults raised 
it, at once. 

“Done!” echoed the courtiers. 

“At once!” added the Knights in ar- 
mor. 

The C. of R. J. and G. V. was thrilled: 
“This,” said he to himself, “this is the 
‘way history is made! A King orders, 
his subjects to obey! I am glad the 
<rown was too large, otherwise I would 
never have had this inside information 
about this new, sad, tragic thing which 
must be remedied at once.” 

But this was rather hasty of him, for 
he had no least idea what was sad and 
tragic. However, he was soon to be 
enlightened, for the King was sending 
for the Keeper of the Royal Ink-Well 
and the Chief of the Scribbling Scribes. 

“Fetch me writers and necessary uten- 
Sils,” he ordered. In fifteen seconds 
everything in the writing utensil line 
‘was in front of him, and the C. of the 
S. S. stood pen in hand. 


“T will now dictate a letter to my 


dear subjects,” said the King impor- 
tantly. 
“Aye, aye, sir,” nodded the Scribe, 


and dipped his pen in the Royal Ink- 
Well, held by the Keeper of the R. I.-W. 

But perhaps you know yourself that 
ideas do not always come tripping mer- 
vily off the tongue as fast as you hoped; 
and the King hemmed and hawed like a 
tongue-tied school-boy. Every one 
looked a little uneasy, except the Lord 
High Commissioner. He leaned forward 
confidentially and whispered in the 
‘King’s ear. “Exactly!” cried the King, 
delightedly. Pointing at the waiting 
scribe, he said: “Write!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” said the scribe, eagerly. 

“Be it hereby known by all my dearly 
beloved subjects in the Land of Here- 
andnow—have you got it down?” he 
asked. 


“Aye, aye, sir!’ panted the scribe 


breathlessly. Then waited. 

Poor King! Again he seemed puzzled. 
Again the Lord High Commissioner 
leaned forward and spoke in a whisper. 
Again the King looked delighted and 
was able to continue his letter, at inter- 
vals (as new ideas came to the L. H 
GI). 

“T, your devoted and fond Ruler, am 
tern with sadness at the tragic news 
which has come to me recently in regard 
to the behavior of adults in the Land 
of Hereandnow. I am ‘told, on the au- 
thority of no less a person than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
following things occur frequently. 

“First, that in street-cars it is the prac- 
tice of persons sitting in a seat to sit 
there complacently and comfortably, 


even with other persons standing in the 


My dearly beloved 
Do you not 
into 


aisles of ‘said cars. 
subjects, can it be true? 
instantly try to squeeze yourself 


smaller space so that one more person 


may be seated between you and your 
neighbor? Is it possible that there are 
adults in my Land of Hereandnow who 
sit, simply sit, in their seats without 
any consciousness of the arrival of new 
ersons in the aisles? Are you so selfish 
that age, pale faces, bent backs, bundle- 
carriers, day laborers, the poor, the 
weary, and all that great host of per- 
sons using a street-car make no least 
impression on you as yOu TSit, Fsits site 
Oh, my dear subjects, with each such 
new arrival move to the right or the 
Jeft as need arises! Smile in a friendly 
way, as if you would share the comforts 
that are due every inhabitant of the 
‘Land of Hereanidnow. But ‘above all, 


move! Be conscious of that new ar- 
rival! Often just the slight moving 
apart of two persons seated side by 


side will give space for a third person. 


Therefore, move! Move! Think of 
others! Share! 
“Second. I have been told by the Lord 


High Commissioner that the street-car 
conductors in the Land of Hereandnow 


are utterly unable to shift the mob of 


Passengers who insist on standing near 
the entrance door farther on into the 
car, to leave space for new arrivals who 
must also stand, due to a lack of seats. 
My dear subjects, do you ever consider 
what a discourtesy this is to those on 
the curb desiring to board the car? Have 
you never been among those on the 
putside of the car desiring to step on, 
only to find there is no room? Has the 
car not left you behind? 

“Oh, my dearly beloved subjects re- 
member the times when you yourself 
loitered near the entrance door and de- 
liberately kept tired mothers from reach- 
ing home to get supper, kept tired fathers 
from bringing an important bottle of 
medicine for a sick baby, kept public 


speakers from appearing before a wait- 


ing audience, kept doctors from reach- 
ing their patients in time, kept shop- 
girls from reaching their stores on time. 
Think! think! think! And then, move 
up forward in the car, when the con- 
ductor begs you to do so. Remember— 
others! 

“Therefore, my devoted subjects, I, 
your equally devoted ruler, do hereby 


‘beseech you to bring this matter to the 


attention of the children in your chim- 
ney corner on this New Year’s Eve, so 
that, as a nation, we may hereby highly 
resolve that the year 1925 shall find 
the Land of Hereandnow a more com- 
fortable livable place for those who most 
need such comfort. I charge you, there- 
fore, as your New Year’s motto for the 
coming year, to choose the one word 
‘OTHERS,’ and resolve to place others 
first in your life during the next 365 
days. 
“Hereto do I set my seal, “(Signed) 
“Earnest, Ruler of Hereandnow.” 


Among Ourselves 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEY 

It is difficult for our brethren in the 
East, who have long worshiped in their 
permanent church buildings, to realize 
the amazing building activities of their 
brethren on the Pacific Coast today. 
Perhaps, however, building activities are 
fully as active in the East, and in many 
instances on a larger scale even than 
now in the West. Let us trust that this 
all means a deepening of the spiritual 
life of our people and the quickening of 
their efforts to bring their fellow men 
to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Thousand Oaks Church 

At Berkeley, Calif., the week of Nov. 
23-30 was devoted to the dedication of 
the Thousand Oaks church. The dedi- 
catory sermon was delivered by Rev. 
George W. Phillips of the Tenth Avenue 
church of Oakland, and the dedicatorv 
prayer by Pres. C. M. Hill of the Berke- 
ley Divinity School. Other addresses 
were delivered by Drs. John Snape, FE. 
A. Hanley, C. W. Brinstadt, A. M. Petty 
and George L. White, and sermons by 
Rev. 'Lawrence L. Cross and Elbert W. 
Moore. This church has been developed 
on a new field since Oct., 1920, and the 
new building has been erected since 
June 15, 1924. 

The pastor is Rev. Albert Ehrgott, who 
was converted in the old Ninth Street 
church at Cincinnati, Ohio, under the 
ministry of Dr. Samuel W. Duncan. 
After nine years in Rochester University 
and Theological Seminary, Brother Ehr- 
gott spent a year in Rangoon, Burma. 
Illness in his family compelled his re- 
turn to the homeland. He has served 
as pastor in Conneaut, Springfield and 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Portland, Ore. He 
has also spent five years in Y. M. C. A. 
work at Portland and San Francisco. 
He became pastor on his present field 
Octal w192h 

Fremont Baptist Church 


Rev. Elbert H. Hicks became pastor 
of the Fremont church, Seattle, in 1915. 
He now has a church of 642 members. 
This church was organized with sixteen 
members, March 21, 1892, following a 
revival held by Rev. E. E. Wheeler in 
the chapel car Evangel. Dec. 7 exercises 
were held dedicating a new church build- 
ing costing over $65,000. The description 
of this building in the program of dedi- 
cation indicates a most satisfactory ex- 
penditure of this large sum of money. 
The dedicatory sermon was delivered by 
Dr. C. O. Johnson of Tacoma, and the 
prayer by Rev. L. L. Cloyd. Exercises 
were held every night during the week, 
Sunday evening being convention night 
with a sermon by Dr. J. F. Watson, 
convention secretary. 

Pastor Hicks has given a good account 
of himself during the past two decades 
in Oregon and Washington, and today 
holds an enviable place in the affections 
not only of the members of his own 
church, but of the Baptists of these 


states. This house was dedicated just 
eight months after the ground breaking 
ceremonies were conducted. Twenty 
new members were received on dedica- 
tion day, ten being baptized at the eve- 
ning service. The Sunday following the 
right hand of fellowship was given to 
fifty new members. 

Seventieth Anniversary Celebrated 

The First church of Oakland, Calif., 
celebrated its seventieth anniversary 
Dec. 7-10. The popular pastor of this 
church is Dr. John Snape, who came to 
his task in April, 1920, from a successful 
work at Hollywood. Three other living 
pastors participated in the celebration, 
Dr. C. H. Hobart, who was in charge 
from July, 1888, to April, 1901; Dr. 
Homer J. Vosberg, from ‘September, 
1901, to December, 1910; and Rev. 
William Keeney Towner, from Decem- 
ber, 1911, to D'ecember, 1919. Other ad- 
dresses were delivered by Drs. C. W. 
Brinstadt, E. A. Hanley, Robert E. 
Brown of the First Congregational 
Church, Oakland, E. R. Dill, of the First 
Methodist Church, and Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns of the San Francisco dis- 
trict. 

This church was organized Dec. 7, 
1854, with Rev. E. J. Willis as first pas- 
tor. The value of the present building 
and property is estimated at $175,000. 
For the New World Movement this or- 
ganization raised $72,500. It has installed 
one of the largest electric church signs 
in the world and has launched the John 
Snape class for men, with the expecta- 
tion of its becoming the largest Bible 
class on the Pacific Coast. 

Personal Items 

Rev. W. P. Osgood has resigned his 
pastorate at Colfax, Wash., and on Dec. 
21 begins his work with the First church 
of Albany, Ore. 


The Infinite Prolongation 
of Jones 


| habe goes each day to Minc- 
ing Lane, 
Tube, office, chop at one, 
Office once more, and tube again, 
And Jones’ day is done. 


Eight hours beside his wife, 
Breakfast and tube—one day may 
stand 
For Jones’ yearly life. 


On Sundays in his church he 
prays, 
He prays with slumbrous eye: 
“Grant me, Almighty, length of 
days, 
And then eternity!” 


PK a ea 
Comes dinner, evening paper, and 
—Literary Digest. 


Rev. F. E. Dark of Seattle is 1 
ing pastor at Sedro Woolley, Wa) 

Rev. Samuel L. Brown is States 
at Blaine, Wash. 

Rev. John Howland has been 
ed colporter missionary to succé 
Robert Gray in the West Wasi 
Convention field. 

The First church of Everett) 
has extended a call to Rev. Ho: 
Whitcomb of the Calvary church,) 
Neb. | 
Dr. Walter Benwell Hinson ) 
special speaker at a pastors’ . 
and retreat held with the Ta 
church, Seattle, Dec. 8-10. This} 
was held for all Baptist mini, 
West Washington for the pu 
prayer, instruction and inspiratij 

Dr. C. O. Johnson has been iti 
deliver a series of addresses to \ 
tist ministers of Northern Cali 
Sacramento, Dec. 16-19. 

Rev. E. H. Tetwiler of En 
Mont., is the new pastor at Str 
Wash. 

Rev. E. R. Clevenger has resi 
Cottage Grove, Ore., to accepth 
of our church at Harrison, Ida), 
new work began Nov. 30. | 

The First church of Yakima h 
its second school of mission 
series proved to be exceptionall | 
and popular. On Dec. 14 the ait 
union was held with an all-day 
at which time the budget for 2 
subscribed. 

Rev. M. S. Woodworth Has = 
his pastorate at Brownsville, Ce 

Linfield College, Oregon. 


Annual Meetings of the i 
Baptist Mission 


The annual meetings for 19: ¢ 
missionaries of the American 
Mission in Burma were threek 
second annual teachers’ institutin 
goon, the thirty-eighth ails 
ary conference, and the BurmB 
convention, both the latter beg 
in Bassein. The first teachers’! 
for teachers in the mission schil 
held in Bassein last year, wit 3 
tendance of about one hundre 
year the attendance, including tt 
from our normal schools, was }} 
350. The interest manifestedin 
method of improving the 2 
our schools may be guessed i 
fact that some schools 170 mi3 
had from 80 to 90 per cent f 
teachers present. After three @ 
lectures and demonstrations ' 
of the leading educators of Bu 
concensus of opinion was tha! 
stitute was well worth coming 
distance to attend. Members 
staffs of the government collegiJ! 
college, the Rangoon governm 
school and the various missior¢ 
rendered valuable assistance, ’ 
results of the institute shoul 


,es in improved teaching in our 
_schools for some time. At the 
sting of the institute a commit- 
-appointed to draw up plans for 
‘ncial association of Christian 
t along the lines of the National 
yn Association in the United 


aye after the teachers’ institute 
Rangoon, the regular mission- 
‘erence opened in Bassein with 
‘dance of about ninety mission- 
“Juding, of course, both the “bet- 
_“worser” halves. This is some- 
low the average attendance of 
few years. The presence of Dr. 
|. Arthur Rider was an inspira- 
‘atly appreciated by the whole 
ces 
eynote of the conference this 
s evangelism, and papers and 
ns throughout emphasized the 
atal importance of this as the 
object of our work here, with 
r phases of activity as aids to 
ament of our real goal in Burma. 
cess of the president, Rey. H. I. 
, of the Karen Theological sem- 
‘the very first meeting fittingly 
-d this topic. 
| met face to face throughout 
erence is the woeful scarcity of 
Station after station is with- 
sident missionary; missionaries 
»verburdened, are having to take 
tional work, sometimes in other 
scores of miles away, in order 
the front line, as death, sick- 
resignation continue to deplete 
5 already thinly spread over this 
»vince—the largest of the Indian 
_ New recruits are coming but 
and unless Northern Baptists 
ward with more and more sup- 
re will be but slight prospect 
advancement within the next 
sa 
of workers and shortness of 
ide the problem of retrenchment 
justment a very important one. 
ott of the field secretary, Rev. 
jiatt, brought this vividly before 
the conference wrestled man- 
1 it. But when every bit of 
“seems to be filling a real need 
‘nmunity, and opportunities for 
nd development are so numer- 
jvery hand, it is very difficult 
‘up anything. .O that every 
of the Northern Baptist Con- 
could fully realize the needs 
| Opportunities of the mission 
0 longer would the watchword 
)nch!” or “Readjust!” but “Ad- 
(Occupy the fields even now 
10 the harvest!” 
fare a few rifts in the clouds. 
of funds is developing the spirit 
support. in the indigenous 
| It was an inspiring and mo- 
/0ccasion when the delegates 
| Burman conference came to 
‘ONary conference and reported 
| Burma Baptist Evangelical 
Jas willing to take over and 
;he Myingyan field, including 
>-Vernacular high school. All 
this marked a distinct step 
a the development of the self- 


supporting, self-propagating, indigenous 
church in Burma. 


Congo Letter 
By Seymour E. Moon 

Beautiful Sona Bata was the Mecca 
for Baptists of the Congo Conference of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society for the week of Sept. 16-23— 
twenty-six of us from all our stations, 
except Tschumbiri, one of our oldest 
and Moanza, our newest. 

A somewhat unusual number of diffi- 
cult problems had to be considered and 
in some cases reconsidered. A full dis- 
cussion of our medical policy left us 
pretty much as we were, viz.: decided 
that we must continue to call for a doc- 
tor and a nurse at each of our stations 
with a small, well-equipped hospital, and 
a pretty well defined plan to build a 
fairly adequate medical plant with faci- 
lities for training native helpers for 
medical assistants at Sona Bata. Doctor 
King, with his experience in training 
native medical helpers at Banza Man- 
teke and his exceptionally successful 
surgical work, has been set the task of 
beginning the medical work on the new 
lines at Sona Bata and will move there 
as soon as house room can-be provided. 
Doctor Leslie, medical missionary, evan- 
gelistic pioneer and enthusiastic educa- 
tionalist, reported the work on the new 
hospital main building at Vanga prac- 
tically completed and work on one new 


RS ALFRED, WILELTAMS  s:A'N- 

THONY is a distinguished figure in 
Baptist affairs, and has served on so 
many boards and committees that their 
enumeration is almost a list of denomi- 
national activities. He has been chair- 
man since 1904 of the committee on co- 
operation with other Christians, which 
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in the Cobb School and at Bates for 
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ward begun. A new evangelistic mis- 
sionary with building experience has 
been designated to Vanga and it is 
hoped the complete hospital may be 
soon in full operation. It is hoped that 
Doctor Ostrom may be able to come 
out this fall and, with him, a builder 
who will construct the long projected 
hospital unit at Ntondo. Miss Hagquist’s 
arrival on the field will give great medi- 
cal help to the Ntondo natives and re- 
lieve the overworked staff there of that 
part of the task. Banza Manteke re- 
ceived merited consideration in the ap- 
pointment of the new doctor, Dr. H. 
Freas, whom we expect by next spring 
after his term of study in Brussels. Dloc- 
tor Mabie continues her ministrations 
to the students of Kimpese and carries 
on a large dispensary practice for the 
hundreds of natives that come to her 
from all around. Besides her medical 
work she does her full share in the 
class-room work in the school. 

Actually and prospectively Congo 
would seem to be fairly well supplied 
with medical help. As a matter of fact 
Congo has the minimum.  Sleep-sick- 
ness is still a terrible menace and the 
state is making extensive medical sur- 
veys, and needs every help possible to 
check the ravages of this scourge if it 
is to save its people from decimation. 
Pneumonia has developed a sort of 
triple form in connection wit! influenza 
and hundreds of natives die every cold 
season. Smallpox and various infectious 
diseases demand constant vigilance to 
check them. If Congo is to maintain 
its population, not only medical treat- 
ment but medical education of the natives 
and sanitation is necessary. 

Mission education came in for a good 
share of consideration but probably the 
greater attention was given to the prob- 
lem of field occupation which involved 
in many cases a study of adjustments 
with other missions. The great field 
from Sona Bata to Vanga and Moanza 
made its great appeal to us all. How 
to evangelize that great field with the 
small staff at our disposal was unsolved, 
but there was a determination, good to 
see, that it should somehow be done. 
What sacrifices were asked of every- 
pody! Mr. and Mrs. Metzger asked 
to be alone at Tschumbiri again; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill alone way out 
at Moanza; Mr. and Mrs. Smith, to 
delay the specific work of agricultural 
training for Congo natives, asked to 
stop at Matadi until a successor to Mr. 
Korling can be found; Mr. Erickson to 
delay his furlough, although in poor 
health and furlough now due, and to 
stay on until spring to help the Smith’s 
to get familiar with the details of the 
treasurer’s work at Matadi; Kimpese to 
keep on conducting classes in hot, gal- 
vanized sheds for want of a builder to 
put up the Bentley memorial chapel and 
the Bain memorial class room. These 
were just a few of the hard things we 
were all asked to do, and to do it on 
less funds than we had a year ago. 

After we had spent the week at such 
hard problems at Sona Bata the most 
of us went on up to Kinshasa to attend 
the general conference—Sept. 24-Oct. 2, 


There we met eighty-five representa- 
of eight different missions working in 
Congo and discussed with them our com- 
mon task of giving the gospel in all its 
variety and fullness to the natives of all 
this great heart of Africa. 


The program lacked much, in that it 
was rather impromptu in many cases and 
in that a few of the papers had to be 
read by others than the authors. As 
a result the discussions that followed 
were not as full and definite as they 
otherwise might have been, as was the 
case in the discussion of the paper on 
marriage and divorce and the paper on 
medical work. The entire work of the 
two important committees — literature 
and education—each were given a full 
session for their reports, but their pro- 
gram had to be worked out at the very 
last moment. Work in urban centers, 


the care and organization of native 
churches, the work among women and 
children, possibilities of young people’s 


organizations, the survey of the whole 
field were full of interest to all while 
the Sunday evening spent in hearing re- 
ports of the work of the different mis- 
sions was a climax in the inspirational 
features of the sessions. 


A decidedly interesting and helpful 
feature, which was also impromptu, was 
the exhibition of mission work, espe- 
cially in industry and education. In a 
place like Kinshasa the exhibition evoked 
a great deal of interest on the part of 
the state and the business men of the 
city. Kinshasa is now a city. It is in- 
corporated with its Twin City Leopold- 
ville as Leopoldville-Est and is to be 
the new capital of the colony. It has 
1200 whites and some 25,000 natives. 
Several of its streets are paved with 
crushed stone and over 200 automobiles 
and trucks are registered for the Congo, 
and ply the streets at break-neck speed, 
driven by black chauffeurs. Many of 
the stores are beautiful and rival some 
of the best shops one sees on the coast. 
The exhibition was visited on Saturday 
by the governor and many of his staff 
as well as by a large delegation of busi- 
ness men including the president of the 
chamber of commerce. Such a visible 
proof of the extensive and practical 
work done by Protestant missionaries 
in a Catholic colony will go far to 
answer the charge that we are merely 
propagandists in the colony and not 
practical helpers in building up the whole 
life of the native populations. 


One great lack we all felt was the 
presence of visitors from other fields. 
Unlike the Bolenge Conference in this 
respect, we had not a single secretary 
from any of the home boards, not a 
representative of a Bible society or other 
outside visitor. This made us feel too 
much alone in our great task which we 
share so fully with our constituency at 
home. It is to be hoped that our Jubi- 
lee meeting in 1928 may call out several 
representatives from the home end and 
thus bring to the workers, many of 
whom labor in the far away bush, a 
new inspiration in the thought that they 
are upheld and sustained by a great loyal 
body of home friends. 


“Coming, Coming, Yes, They 
Are” 


“There is nothing commonplace in the 
lives of some of the young women who 
are gathered from all over our part 
of the country, rich and poor, bright and 


slower witted, living together in this 
school which is the oldest women’s 
Bible training school in the world,” 
writes Miss Melvina Sollman from 


Swatow, South China. 

“One of the youngest and also one of 
the brightest of them is Jade Cloud, 
the daughter of the Bible woman, Dex- 
terously Wrought Harmony. One day 
when I first came to China I went to 
visit in their home. No one was a 


BAPTISMAL SCENE IN SWATOW 


Christian there at that time. The mother 
was a young widow, who had heard 
much of ‘Christ from her’ sister, the 
Bible woman, Dexterously Wrought 
Bracelet. So the next Sunday after our 
visit she came to church carrying her 
little girl. Jade Cloud, on her back. 
Every Sunday after that she came to 
church. Later she came to our school 
bringing Jade Cloud with her to attend 
the primary school. Now, as I said, the 
mother is a Bible woman. Jade Cloud 
is taking the kindergarten training course 
in our school. 


“Her great friend, Literary Precious, 
is from the town of Maple River. The 
members of her family are all Christians, 
earnest and sincere. A few years ago 
none of them were Christians, then the 
father began to attend the little chapel 
and, deciding that the “doctrine” was 
good, became a Christian. His wife 
was indignant. Retiring little woman 
though she is, she went straight to the 
church and berated the deacons. Then 
she hurried away and threw herself into 
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a pond. They hurried after her, 
knew the ways of Chinese wor. 
promptly pulled her out. Soy 
later she decided that as her | 
was growing better and better | 
had begun to go to church, sh] 
go, too. Literary Precious was 
one Sunday and the mother, ; 
feared before, said she surely 
her little girl could. Another 
followed her example and they 
first women in the town to be b 


Fellowship or Associitte 
bership in Baptist Chu: 


By Twirorp E. Hugues 
Desiring direct and first-hand | 
tion on the subject, a questionn; 
addressed to the pastors off 
churches within the limits of th} 
ern Baptist Convention numb} 
all about 100, which had adors 
were working under the plan. ( 
using the associate or fellows, 
while differing quite widely in » 
to conditions, are in the main) 
essentially the same, the one ad 
purpose being the reception 
mersed members of evangelical 1 
other than Baptist by letter, <n 
them to associate, affilated or fic 
membership, in which their rit 
privileges as members are { 
Among the restrictions imposeaa 
following: “Holding such offic'a 
con, deaconess, Sunday-school't 
tendent, church clerk, delegate(t 
strictly Baptist gathering wit) 
power. Voting on such gees 
‘doctrinal’ matters. Matters prt 
to discipline or distinctive faith \¢ 
tice. Matters involving the ) 
alienation of the church as su, 
its property, from the Baptist di 
tion. ‘Election of pastor or Ps 
Questions in which the mattes 
tism is involved, such as receiy 
didates for baptism, the practi 
ordinance by the church, etc.” | 

None of the churches includ, 
survey impose all of the refi 
given above. The two most 0 
are the ones relating to the hd 
the office of deacon, and the 
ing to voting on matters pertni 
the perpetuity of the organiza)r 
Baptist church. A few, howe 
pose no restrictions whatsoev. 

The questions submitted in tl: 
were as follows: 1. How lomh 
plan been in effect in your chi¢ 
How many of such members bie 
3. To what degree are they ' 
4. Does their affiliated relation 
ence in the least degree act 
terrent or handicap to the a 
others in the free and frank em 
of Baptist fundamentals? 5. 
baptized any of them or of tit 
dren?- 6. Have those who 1 
opposed the proposition 
changed itheir attitude as a rest 
experiment? 

The replies to the questionn 
received from the entire list 0 
with a very few exceptions, anca 
case were expressed in terms !¥! 
to the plan. To quote each ef 
each of the six questions Wo” 


aed 


t 
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‘ort unnecessarily long, therefore 
ious replies are condensed into 
common terms as possible and 
follows: To question one the 
| were that the new rule had 
| effect all the way from a few 
‘to ten years or more. To ques- 
) the numbers range from a few 
as many as 300 in the larger 
‘irches, being in some cases as 
; 33 per cent of the total mem- 
Answering question three as to 
-e of such members, the replies 
“xtremely valuable.” ‘“Indispens- 
‘High type.” “Up to the aver- 
‘Compare favorably with the reg- 
| "Very satisfactory.” “Just as 
‘and enthusiastic and faithful as 
members.” “They bear the bur- 
'n better than some regular mem- 
“Good workers in all depart- 
' “Occupy some of the most 
‘at places in the church and Sun- 
nool.” “Valuable helpers in 
| work, young people’s society 
eaders in song.” “Among our 
irkers and leaders in spiritual 
id are among our most gener- 
‘tributors to the New World 
Pita 
ring question four, as to whether 
ssence in the congregation was 
‘ise a handicap to the preacher, 
es were: “No, it rather sets 
“Not in the slightest degree.” 
2y know they have joined a 
thurch and expect it to continue 
't church.” “No, their sympa- 
| now with the Baptist denomi- 


” 


‘ring question five as to whether 
ich members apply for baptism 
ing as fellowship members, the 
‘ere: “Yes, many of them and 
dren, especially their children.” 
‘them are Episcopalians, Meth- 
Jongregationalists and Luther- 


ing question six as to the atti- 
‘such members who may have 
| opposed the adoption of the 
ly were, briefly: “Two of our 
who were opposed are now en- 
fally in favor of it.” “At first 
\s considerable suspicion and 
ne effect but now that has all 
ed” “Many who were at first 
ie become hearty advocates 
'le.” 


Results 
\By Atice B. CotemAn 
i’ is a word of great sig- 
‘today. It echoes around the 


is the slogan of widely vary- 
Ss. The financier promises re- 
Je politician clamors for re- 
¢€ business man works for re- 
/€ Missionary women pray for 
ct results. Is there anyone 
not desire results ? 
‘Te is more than one kind of 
che results longed for, planned 
wat, The results which do 
| our longings and our prayers 
break our hearts. Both kinds 
! are found on our mission 
Wy and are exemplified in the 
he Woman’s American Baptist 


| 


) 
| 


Home Mission Society. On the one 
hand are the increasingly large numbers 
turning to God and the harvest fields, 
white for the reaping. On the other 
hand, fields undermanned, buildings and 
equipment lacking, workers withdrawn 
and missionaries and teachers breaking 
down. 

What is the next link in this chain of 
results? We must remember that the 
response of the body to overwork, to 
physical and mental strain, is as sure in 
one part of the world as another; in 
the United States, in Cuba, in Central 
America, as in China, Burma and Africa. 
A missionary is left alone because of 
debts or “cuts” on a field where two 
have been working and are imperatively 
needed. It is hard, often practically im- 
possible to make her believe that she 
must cut down the amount of work form- 
erly done by two. Because she is 
worthy of her calling, she tries to carry 
the whole load. Only one result is pos- 
sible: A physical system brought to 
the breaking point and sometimes per- 
manently impaired and sometimes also 
a weakened mind. 

We must remember also that while 
“a leeway of ten per cent” sounds bet- 
ter and less appalling than “a cut of 
ten per cent,” the result is practically the 
same. The Woman’s American 3aptist 
Home Mission Society cannot “main- 
tain a leeway of ten per cent” in its 
expenditures for the present fiscal year, 
in order to provide against receipts 
smaller than its budget, except by adjust- 
ing its budget to, that “leeway” at the 
beginning of the year. Hence, the lee- 
way means a lessened number of work- 
ers in fields already undermanned, and 
missionaries breaking under the strain 
on spirit, soul and body. 

Not only on the field but at head- 
quarters there is a result which must not 
be forgotten. The strain upon the faith- 
ful leaders who day by day stand at 
their posts of duty is appalling. They, 
too, count the work dearer and more im- 
portant than themselves. Secretaries, 
treasurers and every assistant are im- 
pelled by the same spirit of self-sacrific- 
ing devotion. Recently a change in ad- 
ministration in a department of one of 
our societies necessitated an additional 
helper. The two young women already 
carrying a full measure of daily service 
in that department, said, “Let us carry 
the extra work and thus save an added 
salary.” How long shall such results 
continue? 

In the face of these results, what of 
the fields, the work and its needs! There 
are today in the United States 2,000,000 
Spanish-speaking people. All but an in- 
finitesimally small proportion are either 
under the dominion of Roman Catholic- 
ism or, having broken away from it, are 
without God and are drifting aimlessly. 
Our work among them is fruitful and 
would increase by leaps and bounds but 
for the lack of trained workers. In 
Arizona, the Mexicans are steadily in- 
creasing in numbers and the need of 
more workers and an enlarged work is 


great. In Los Angeles, we have a Mex- 
ican Christian Center but its work is 
and must be limited until larger re- 


sources in means and workers are avail- 
able. In Porto Rico, the promise for 
the future is bright but the cry is the 
same. The special needs are a preparatory 
school and scholarships for the fine 
young women in our training school at 
Rio Piedras who are preparing for work 
among their own people. By the laws 
of the republic of Mexico, only a Mex- 
ican may teach religion in Mexico. Hence 
the constant appeal for more schools, 
more trained teachers and leaders, who 
shall be able to give light to those who 
are in darkness. 

In Seattle, our Japanese home and its 
staff of workers are serving a community 
of 6000 Japanese and in San Pedro, the 
port of Los Angeles, we are reaching a 
community of Japanese fisher-folk. We 
hardly need to be reminded that the 
work among the Japanese in the United 
States has leaped into prominence and 
has taken on an international importance 
because of the exclusion act passed 
by congress. Every Japanese whose 
mind and heart are purified and sweet- 
ened by the love of Christ becomes 
a messenger of peace on earth, good 
will to men, among his own people in 
our land. 


Still farther away from our own 
homes, El Salvador and Nicaragua are 
pleading for more help to meet the 
ever-increasing opportunities. The pop- 
ulation is dense, the gospel taught by 
missionaries and teachers js awakening 
new longings for education and for fit- 
ness for service. More schools, more 
teachers, more buildings, enlarged build- 
ings and equipment, such is the cry that 
comes to our office. One year ago, 
El Salvador and Nicaragua sent a chal 
lenge to Northern Baptists: Give us two 
Christian high schools, with an adequate 
force of teachers and well-equipped build- 
ings and in one generation we will evan- 
gelize these republics. That challenge 
has not yet been met. 

What shall we say to these things? 
How shall we meet the challenge that 
comes to us from every home mission 
field and from every home missionary 
and teacher? 

Facts, stories, appeals, the spoken and 
the written word are all good, are all 
necessary. But all these in their highest 
form will never bring us the results we 
long for, the world pleads for, and for 
which Christ waits. We remember the 
closing words of the president’s address 
at the Milwaukee Convention: “ord: 
plant our feet on higher ground.” At the 
first meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee in the new year, the chairman re- 
minded us of the way in which aviators 
meet the peril of fog and storm. They 
rise to higher levels. Is not this our 
resource—higher ground, higher levels? 
Is not this our Lord’s desire for each one 
of us? That He may have His way with 
us, we must first let Him by His spirit 
deepen His own life within us and then 
by the same spirit raise us up to the level 
on which He wishes us to live. Then 
indeed, we shall be on the “higher 
ground” of which we sing. 

Then the day of cuts, of debts and of 
appeals will have passed away because 
the desired results will have come in all 
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our lives in and through our 
Acceptance of stewardship 
Overflowing gladness in giving 
Full treasuries 
Reapers in proportion to the harvest 
Joy in heaven and on earth. 


West China Letter 
By Jor TAYLOR 


The anniversary of the founding of the 
Chinese republic is held on Oct. 10, and 
is called “The Feast of the Double-ten,” 
as it comes on the tenth day of the tenth 
month of the year. This year, General 


Yang Sen, Duli of Szechuan, held a 
review of his troops, to which he in- 
vited the foreigners in the city of 
Chengtu. 


The review took place at the East 
Parade ground and was announced to 
begin punctually at eleven  o’clock. 
Hitherto, we have gone on the theory 
(and practice) that things in Chengtu 
never begin on time and that if one 
happens in about half an hour after the 
fixed time one can be sure of having 
to wait for late comers. But General 
Yang is not of that easy-going order. 
He mounted his horse at eleven o'clock 
and, attended by his staff, rode around 
the field and saluted his forces. I can’t 
say how many there were; but the march 
past, which followed the general’s ride, 
took over an hour. The thing that im- 


pressed me was that the governor’s band 
continued to play all during that time. 
This showed great powers of endurance 
on the part both of the band and the 
audience. 

The personnel of the forces was by no 
means of an even grade. Now and then, 
a company that had seen service and 
had been drilled for many a weary month 
would come by and elicit the applause 
of the grandstand. But scattered in 
among these veterans were groups of 
boys that ought to be in the grammar- 
grade in school, and although they tried 
hard to put forth their legs in the “goose- 
step” they could not do it and made 
ridiculous figures of themselves. 

All this leads one to remark that if 
the Chinese republic needs to rob its 
schoolrooms of children in order to fur- 
nish troops for its defense, it has gotten 
into a parlous state. It is bad enough 
to have to withdraw hundreds of thou- 
sands of able-bodied young men from the 
pursuits of peace; but to draft such poor 
inoffensive lads as we saw that day 
comes near to being a crime. Yet the 
years since the republic was founded 
have been so full of wars and slaughter 
that it seems as if the recruiting ser- 
geant was driven to accepting boys in 
their early teens. China will have to 
learn (perhaps by more years of bitter- 
ness) that no government is safe that 
drafts its boyhood into the fighting line. 


THE BAP 

And yet General Yang is reg. 
a progressive ruler. He certain) 
ing to improve things in Chen; 
has begun a campaign for the j 


and paving of the city nie 


pushed back the shops and hoy 
he has a uniform width of rij 
has driven all small venders, Ww) 
much to clutter up the Stree 
He has leveled the main road | 
secured a small narrow side, 
foot-passengers. The paveme 
Big East street—Chengtu’s Fift 
—certainly looks very nice, ‘) 
ernor has pulled down the p; 
the city wall in order to get hel 
splendid large brick to be b 
for pavement. And he mz, 
soldiers work at this job. It dh 
soul a heap of good to see thos 
carrying brick and lime for t} 
In this at least they are heli 
country. 

The governor was kind ej 
issue his speech at the celeb 
the founding of the republic i) 
form, This obviated the nes: 
his having to speak and of our » 
listen. Perhaps this suggestic 
used to advantage by other 
other countries. It might beu 
good effect in a political cami; 

All this time, just outside ‘e 
Gate of the city, the West Cha 
University pegs away at itsy 
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| character. It has a bigger job 
ir, for there are more students 
+ before. Over 600 young men 
); are here all the time, every day 
ihe day and the night—in classes, 
/:ampus, in the dining-rooms, at 
ning chapel. They are an ever- 
jchallenge to the very best that 
| who have to care for them. 
) try to give them the best of 
Jearly every one of these 600 
| has been medically examined 
i001 began. All the doctors in 
» were enlisted in this service and 
is of their time to it. Conse- 
‘we know what ails our student 
| far as their bodies are con- 
| We know that there are be- 
rty and fifty of them who are 
| from trachoma. Others are 
ir, while others need slight 
iis, and a good many otlrers need 
1 of a dentist. 
-e know to some extent where 
‘them are religiously. Some of 
yen asked to fill out their en- 
‘anks just made a pen-scratch 
ly came to answer the question 
| religious belief they held. 
iy, they pass for Buddhists or 
or Confucianists; but actually 
i) LOST. They don’t know 
ey are and that can stand as 
ition that they are lost. But 
| the way. And we are trying 
‘eir feet into the paths of trust 
; and love. 
the thought that puts new 
sinto the missionary; without 
oelling conviction, life would 
orth living in China. 


Nebraska News 
By R. R. Coon 

luirie Creek church is rural en- 

religious center of a thickly 
‘mmunity six miles west of 
lity. The church has made 
iid decided improvements in its 
\ouse and held celebration serv- 
lay, Nov. 23. The pastor, 
|mston, preached in the morn- 
Ist impressive appeal of direc- 
(encouragement to his people. 
‘ernoon was held a_ general 
\t meeting including introduc- 
‘arter members, four present 
jstform, letters from former 
{1 short addresses by two pres- 
\ Dockham and R. R. Coon. 
{curate and concise history of 
| of the church by Mrs. Mess 
Guy Rice. In the evening a 
Ayn service of song was led 
lir of the Chapman church fol- 
ji full statement of the build- 
Istee, showing that the amount 
\ture, about $2,000, had been 
Ved, including the collections 
Hs made with no especial ap- 
j E. M. Owings, convention 
’@ a strong address on the 
jd character of the church. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. 
1. 


}ovements made will very ma- 
' the church in giving the gos- 
g€ community, many families 
ttled there forty years ago. 


‘aS very unpleasant because 


of a persistent, all-day Nebraska wind 
but the house was crowded from 10 a. 
m. to 10 p. m., many hostesses abundant- 
ly supplying dinner and supper, “laying 
covers” for about 350. 

Pastor Johnston had the details of the 
day’s services well in hand: response was 
made to his every call. Several pastors 
from nearby churches of other denom- 
inations were present and brought Chris- 
tian greetings. 

At Central City, Rev. J. S. Umberger 
of York has aided Pastor Reese in re- 
vival work two weeks. Much visitation 
and personal work helped to secure good 
results. About thirty converts have al- 
ready joined the church. With unity and 
effort the prospect of the church is 
bright. 

Rev. Umberger is much encouraged in 
the work at York. Congregations of 
size and character hear his messages of 
Bible evangelism. The York church was 
formerly strong in membership and sery- 
ice. It should continue so, being in one 
of the best residence cities of Central 
Nebraska. This good Kansas worker 
will doubtless see that this is realized. 


Personal 
Rev. Bernarpd C. CLAusEN filled the pul- 
pit of the Hype Park church, ‘Chicago, on 
Dec. 14, to the delight of the people. In 


the absence of Dr. Chas. W. Gilkey who is’ 


spending the year in travel and lecturing 
in the Orient the pulpit of his church is 
being occupied by leading ministers from 
the United States and England. 

Rev. Ernest Bray is meeting with many 
evidences of success in his work as pastor 
of the First Church, Medicine Lodge, Kan. 
Recently the church plant has been thor- 
oughly overhauled and rebuilt. On Dec. 
10, President Erdman Smith of Ottawa 
University was heard with pleasure in a 
message to which eight young people re- 
sponded with a pledge of dedication to 
Christian life service. 

Ir PERSONS INTENDING TO SEND relief par- 
cels to Japan this winter will send with the 
goods a letter in care of the missionary 
to the director of customs at Yokohama ex- 
plaining that the goods are for relief and 
stating value of the same it will save a 
great deal of expense and trouble. 

Dr. M. D. Eupank recently conducted a 
school of missions in the First church, 
Coffeyville, Kan., to the great profit and 
delight of the pastor and all the members. 

EVANGELIST H, F, StepHeEns led the First 
church of Elizabeth, N. J., in a special mis- 
sion during the first two weeks of Decem- 
ber. The methods and results are spoken 
of in the highest terms by the pastor, 
Llewellyn Brown. 

Rev. W. DeWirr Lukens for many years 
a pastor in New York state died at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., on Dec. 10. During his ac- 
tive life he was deeply interested in the 
temperance reform. He also did much 
evangelistic work. He was buried in Hud- 
son, N.Y., where he had been pastor for 
eleven years. 

Joun M. Dean, pastor of the First 
church, Pasadena, Calif., will be the sup- 
ply for the First church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., during February. Dr. W. B. Riley 
is rapidly recovering from his illness and 
expects to return on Mar.1,his twenty-eighth 
anniversary as pastor, to take up the work 
with his old time vigor. In his absence 
the church and school have gone steadily 
forward under the ministry of Rev. R. A. 
Torrey. 

PRESIDENT JOHN W. Mittion of Des 
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, Moines University is pushing the campaign 


with vigor for a million dollars for en- 
dowment. The civic organizations of the 
city have put their approval upon the pro- 
ject and the churches of state are falling 
into line. 

Tue Lorimer Memoria CHURCH, Rev. 
C. B. Althoff, pastor, is having big congre- 
gations. Last Sunday night five followed 
their Lord in baptism. One was a Lu- 
theran, one was a Roman ‘Catholic and two 
were Methodists. 

Rev. CLayton Brosn of Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Judith Ahiquist, wife of Medical Mission- 
ary Dr. Jonas Ahlquist; Rev. J. R. Lind- 
bloom of Village Creek, Iowa; Rev. E. B. 
Peterson, Eveleth, Minn.; Dr. S. P. Shaw, 
Sioux Falls, Wis.; Rev. Ja. Hoyt Cnr 
cago, and Rev. Michael Wolff of Grand 
Forks, N. D.,, are patients at Mounds Park 
sanitarium., 

Rev. B. F. FetpMan has closed his work 
at Albany, Ore., after a pastorate of nearly 
five years to go to Tremont church of Pas- 
adena, Calif. Mr. Fellman has served our 
churches in four cities during a period of 
thirty years. 

On Nov. 30, Dr. 


Myron W. Haynes 


raised $150,000 for the new First Presby- 


cae 


3 RewsePalpite Chateel Buriaree 


? «=» *Bunday School Seatings 
American Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


mm union Ware of Quality. 


Co 
Best materials. Finest workmanship 
we 3326, ALUMINUMor SILVER PLATE 
Ce INDIVIDUAL CUPS. Lowest 
Sei. amie prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 344 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


Dr. Myron W. Haynes 


Pastor in Chicago for 17 yrs., is available for 
money raising campaigns for churches and other 
institutions. Has raised over $700,000 for ten 
churches in Illinois, in the last two years. 
Method: personal visitation of every member. 

Address: Alton, Ii., care of Shurtleff Col- 
lege or THE BAPTIST. 


WHY NOT INCLUDE 
The Baptist Old People’s Home 
Maywood, Ill. 
In Your Benevolences This Month? 
YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Reach 


$250,000 Goal for Enlarged Building and 
REV. 


Mog L. T, FOREMAN 


Endowment Fund, 
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terian church at Joliet, Ill. He is available 
for money-raising campaigns for churches. 


Durinc NoveMBER Rey. RAy STARR, pas- 
tor of the church at Toulon, IIl., preached 
each Sunday on stewardship. The month’s 
program culminated in a home festival and 
thank offering at which $200 was received. 


Rev. A. H. Baitey, of Spokane, conven- 
tion secretary for East Washington and 
North Idaho, spert eight days with the 
Pullman (Wash.), church, delivering a 
series of evangelistic messages illustrated 
with stereopticon slides. The meetings were 
a real success. The Pullman church is 
noted for its large and well organized Sun- 
day school which has an enrolment three 
times the resident membership of the 
church. Pastor W. E. Monbeck has been 
with the church for nearly five years. 


The Baptist 
Vol. V No. 48 


Chicago, Ill., December 27, 1924. 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of churcn 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents, In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 52 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label. 


Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THe Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space ‘discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order. 


Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
Baptist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Want Ads 


For Sale—Hook & Hastings Pipe organ. 
11 stops. New blower. Boxed ready to 
ship. Cheap to a Baptist church. Address 
First Baptist Church, Elgin, Il). 


Back to the Bible Revival Campaigns— 
bring lasting results. For particulars 
write Jay J. Pease, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Evangelist William E. Brierley, formerly 
pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, is now booking appointments 
for single church meetings and union cam- 
paigns for the Fall and Winter. Safe and 
sane methods! Years of experience! 
Highly recommended! For references, open 
dates and terms address 3938 North Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has mod- 
ern, quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, 
with cafe adjacent, and garage on premises. 
Near the White House. Telephone Frank- 


lin 1142. For folder, free map and guide 
to Washington, address 1912 Gee St. 
Northwest. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. ~ 
CHUROH, CHIME AND PEAL 


R = L. L Ss Memorials 


a Specialty 


eaten end toate meena 10 
ESTABLISHED 1858 D 
| THE GC. S. BELL CO. 


HittsBoRo, OHIO 
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THREE WEEKS’ REVIVAL SERVICES were con- 
ducted at Steuben, IIll., by Rev. R. Starr of 
Toulon. Nine persons were converted. 


Rev. Epwarp F. Woop has resigned the 
pastorate at Belleville, N. Y., to take effect 
the last Sunday of February. During the 
pastorate a strong Baraca ‘Class has been 
organized. 

Pastor R. J. Wynne of Mason City, 
Nebr., reports forty new members for his 
church as a result of evangelistic meetings 
conducted by E. S. Stucker of Ottawa, 
Kans. 

AFTER BEING WITHOUT a pastor for the 
past five months following the resignation 
of Dr. Long because of poor health, the 
First church of Urbana, IIl., has called Rev. 
Fred Baldus of Independence, Mo., who 
has accepted, and is now located in Ur- 
bana. Mr. Baldus comes from the Amboy, 
Tll., church. : 


THE NEW BAPTIST PARSONAGE recently 
erected by the Home Mission Society at 
Magna, Utah, has been occupied by the 
pastor, Mr. Alex Rexion and his family a 
little over a month. November 14 the 
building was filled by Magna citizens and 
visitors from Salt Lake (Magna is one of 
its suburbs) come to help dedicate the 
manse to the cause of God’s work in Magna 
and Utah. 


THe BELLEVUE CHURCH of Pittsburgh has 
expressed its appreciation of Pastor Fred 
F. Shields by presenting him with a Ford 
sedan. Sixty persons have joined ‘the 
church since Aug. 1, thirty-three coming 
by baptism. 

Rev. Guy H. Wimmer of Ellsworth, 
Kans., has been called to the pastorate of 
the First church of Hutchinson, Kans. 

CALVARY CHURCH, NEW ‘HAVEN, CONN., 
tendered a farewell reception to Dr. and 
Mrs. McGee on Monday evening, Nov. 24. 
A large number of people representing the 
churches of the city were present to greet 
the pastor and his family. Dr. McGee, after 
nine years in the pastorate at Calvary, New 
Haven, has returned to his native state to 
become pastor of the First church, Flint, 
Mich. 


Rev. J. Cuester Hype, formerly pastor 
of the church at Sheldonville, Mass., has 
begun his work as pastor of the church at 
Hampton Fall, N. H. 


Rev. ARTHUR JEFFRIES, pastor of the Bap- 
tist church, Athol, Mass., has been called 
to the Community church, Milton, N. H., 
a federation of Congregational and Baptist 
churches. 


Rev. Davin M. LocKkrow has completed 
arrangements whereby he will devote four 
months to a state-wide evangelistic move- 
ment in Rhode Island, under the auspices 
of the convention of that state, with special 
emphasis on reaching men for ‘Christ and 
the church, the plans of which were per- 
fected through the Evangelistic Association 
of New England. Mr. Lockrow recently 
resigned his position as director of men’s 
work at Tremont Temple, a position which 
he filled for nearly fourteen years. 

Joun BentziEn, who has served the Fre- 
mont church of Pasadena, Calif., faithfully 
for six years, goes to an important field at 
Exeter in the San Joaquin Valley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Rev. B. B. Jacques has returned to Cal- 
vary church, Pasadena, Calif., after a three 
months’ vacation in Nova Scotia, his boy- 
hood home. 

Ordinations 

CuHArLes I. OsterHout, at the Baptist 
church, East Wallingford, Vt., Dec. 3, 1924. 
Moderator, Rev. W. A. Davison; clerk, 
Rev. J. N. Maxwell; sermon by Rev. H. 
B. Rankin. Other parts by W. 'C. Dudley, 


THE BAP; 


W. 'A. Davison and J. N. Maxwell. 

Frank R. Doors, at the Baptist 
West Brattleboro, Vt. Dec. 4, 1924 
erator, Rev. W. A. Davison; cler 
Chas. O. Dunham; sermon by P, 
Nathan A. Wood of Gordon Colle; 
ton. Other parts by Dr. Albert B 
Dr. W. A. Davison, H. B. Rankir 
Maxwell, Lewis W. Champney an/ 
Dunham. 

WILLIAM CHENEY DUDLEY, at! 
Springfield, Vt., Dec. 5, 1924. Me 
Rev. W. A. Davison; clerk, Rev) 
Maxwell; sermon by Rey. John \ 
well. Other parts by Chas. I. Ostert; 
A. Davison, H. B. Rankin, A, J.} 
and George Pomfrey. | 

RussELt O. PaLMQuIST was pub) 
dained to the gospel ministry Noy. . 
Council called by Minnehaha churc 
neapolis, Minn. The council voter 
mously to recommend his ordinatio:: 
took place at the evening meeting 
nation sermon, Prof. Adolph Olson ) 
L. J. Ahlstrom; charge to the c\ 
and right hand of fellowship, F. () 
lin; charge to the church, Milton ( 
Dr. K. J. Karlson, moderator an) 
Hamlin, clerk. 


THE PERMANENT COUNCIL of the 
Association, having examined He, 
Plumb, of Westford, Conn., and 3 
with his Christian experience, calt 
ministry and statement of Christ 
trine, recommended that he be or 
the gospel ministry. The ordinatio; 
was held Dec. 8, in the Stafford! 
where Mr. Plumb has his mee 
Nathan R. Wood, president of Gort 
lege, preached the sermon. Oth 
were taken by resident pastors. Ri 
Gates, general secretary of the Cote 
Convention, welcomed Mr. Plum|t 
ministry. 


} 
Obituary 


Mr. William Strawbridge pass 
Dec. 5. He was the father of M3. 
Nuveen, Mrs. Herbert FE. Goodr 
Charles H. and Russell E. Strawhbii 
was also the father of Ida ae a 
veen, who preceded him to her 
home in 1910. | 
He was of Quaker ancestry. 5 
moved from York County, Pennsy.u 
Wayne County, Indiana, in 183, 
later they were identified with the'l 
ground Railroad.” } 
Mr. Strawbridge was born ne 
mond, Ind., in 1843 and spent - 
days in and around Richmond. 
president of the local order of ! 
dependent Order of True Americal 
In the year 1864 he was mir 
Esther H. Starbuck. 
He was baptized and became ai 
of the Christian church at Union 
He and his wife were greatly int¢s 
church work. He was a deaco | 
church, also held the office 0° 
treasurer, and taught the youn ! 
Sunday-school class. 
In 1881 he and his family move|tt 
cago where they became identified/i 
Immanuel Baptist church, of wel 
George C. Lorimer was then pa 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs Sunday-school 
tendent. } 
Mrs. Strawbridge passed away ils 
1912 Mr. Strawbridge was marrie t 
Estella Dwiggins, a member of @ 
Baptist Church of Lincoln, Nebr., 
vives him. 
Funeral services were held at 
of his daughter, Mrs. Herbert E. 
on Monday afternoon Dee. 8, cont 
Dr. Johnston Myers. = 
= 
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Woman’s American Bs ; 
Home Mission Soci¢ 


Mrs. Mary E, Broomer, Treas? 
276 Fifth Avenue New 3 
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mber in the puzzle indicates the po- 

jhe first letter of a word. 

ord reads from left to right (hori- 
downward (vertical), according to po- 
ttered in correctly, words that cross 

ck, 

mber in the white squares also refers 

ition in the accompanying table, 
finition suggests a word possessing 
number of letters to fit the white 

tted to it. 

nite space is to receive one letter 
is start only in numbered squares. 

y names can be found in any standard 
cyclopedia, 

gh the definitions until you find one 
re of, put the letters in the correct 
d then work from that, 
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| in the Valley of Gerar. 
 Beriah, 

ior of a family who 

‘rom Babylon, 

| of Syria, first mentionel in time of 
| Bara, 

‘ir, 

osition, 

‘or of the Erites. 

lamation, 

t order of Mammal (pl). 

/n of the Saviour’s death, 

| Son of Hezron. 

| of Moab. 

atin). 

/erpreter of dreams, 

| het. 

| the testaments (abbr, vs 

if the verb ‘“‘to be.’ 

'2 article. 

Cain, 


accompanied 


(lamation, 

‘0 anoint. 

}Wvo letters of 33rd book of O. T. 
‘luge—(pl.), 

/nown king of Israel, 

eaning “has,” 

of water. 

i viftly, 

an emperor, 


VERTICAL 

\: in which Lydda stood (Acts 9-35). 
\' paradise, 

| goat, 

ent man. 

of Joktan. 

of Gozan, 

he Judah (Josh, 15-26). 


one people who signed the cove- 
\Neh, 10-14), 


| 
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Bible Cross Word Puzzle 


(Solution appears next eka 


aa 


13—-A preposition. 
16—First born of Judah, 


17—Part of verb “to be.” 

20—A town in Edom. 

21—An island off Italy. 

22—Word used in Psalms to denote stop. 
24—River of Damascus. 

25—A city of Judah. 

27—15th book of N. T. (abbr.). 
31—Grandmother of Timothy. 

33—A weed, 

34—A chief of the tribe of Judah. 

36-—A city in Egypt. 

37—One hundred and fifty. 

38-—Where John the Baptist was baptized. 
39—Created. 

41—Second son of Judah. 

43—Create, 

45—Saints (abbr.), 

46—Son of Jacob and Bilhah. 


Our Bookshelf 


Science and Life, by Robert A. Millikan. 
Boston. Pilgrim Press. 


A small book of less than 100 pages, 
but a large book in point of thought. 
The author deals in a very readable 
manner with science in its practical as- 
pects. The first two chapters are de- 
voted to the practical value of pure 
science and the significance of radium, 
and the last two chapters to science and 
religion and science and society. It is 
a splendid book to put into the hands 
of those who are troubled about the con- 
flict between science and religion. 

The Minister’s Everyday Life, by Lloyd 
$4 fe taal ae: New York. Scribners. 
Written in the characteristic style of 

Lloyd C. Douglas and not a dull line in 

it. We have read a number of books 

on what is technically called “pastoral 
theology,” but nothing so original and 
racy as this book has ever before crossed 
our path. The ten chapters covering the 
practical phases of a minister’s pro- 
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fessional life are written out of the ex- 
perience of a pastor who does not take 
himself too seriously and who hits the 
nail on the head every time with a humor 


second only to that of Mark Twain. 
Danger of Crooked Thinking, by Cortland 


cat New York: Fleming H. Revell. 

A volume of sermonic addresses. The 
first gives the book its title. Titles of 
some others are: “Peril of Godless 
Schools,” “Peace in a Restless Age,” 


“The Place of Christ in the World,” 
“Is the World getting Better?” In the 
last named essay Doctor Myers is sure 
the world is becoming worse industrially, 
politically, morally and spiritually. It 
is not our purpose to enter into con- 
troversy with the zealous author on that 
question, but we venture to write there 
is another and less pessimistic view of 


CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 


Church, Los Angeles 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid, 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance. 


E, L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


Reta nas acing gna ana astnatnat sas a tine eT aaa tes 


THE LINE IS BUSY 


By EDGAR HURST CHERINGTON 


‘‘Each essay is suggestive and rich 
in thought, sparkling with crisp state- 
ments, yet simple in expression.”’ 

—Religious Telescope. 


Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
KRKRRERERK ARERR ERE ERE R 


SELECT NOTES 


‘By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL.D. 


For. .fifty years this Sunday .School 
Commentary on the International 
Lessons has been the constant help 
to millions of Sunday School teachers. 


It is complete in its treatment of the 
lesson text, full of maps and full-page. 


illustrations, pen and ink drawings, 
chronological charts and ‘a helpful 
index. 


Price $1.90 net $2.00 delivered 
W.A.WILDE COMPANY 


131 CLARENDON STREET BOSTON, MASS: ~ 
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Myers is 
His pro- 


cosmical conditions. Doctor 
a racy and picturesque writer. 
ductions abound in anecdotes, experi- 
ences and illustrations. In one of the 
addresses he expresses his non-apprecia- 
tion of figures; in another paper he gives 


Wherever the eleanor Ss. S. Lessons 
Are Used—Just Try 


TARBELL’S 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE FOR’ 1925 
arupelly 
packed with 
helpful informa- 
ion.’ --Expositor 
“| marvel at 
the painstaken.”’ 


Dr, Ira M. Price, 


“Do not see 
how any teacher 
or older scholar 
can afford to 
without it.”"—Dr. 
Samuel. D, Price 


$1.90 


(Postpaid, $2.00) 


At All Booksellers p 
F.H.REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 17N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with what the Bible is doing for you, 
for your country? Let Fosdick’s new 
book “THE MODERN USE OF THE 
BIBLE” ($1.60) show you a way out 
of your double dissatisfaction. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
New York City 


evidence of this indifference by placing 
Thucydides as living nine centuries B. C. 
Nobody now will question the frankness 


of the author’s self-revelation. 


Fun, Folk and Fairy Tales, with an intro- 
duction by Edmund Vance Cooke. New 
York. Revell. $1.25. 


Stories for the littlest ones, fairy and 
foik tales for the older listeners, hero 
stories of animals and men for the boys, 
stories of real people and their achieve- 
ments or their adventures, nonsense-tales 
of pure fun. For over ten years in com- 
munities, north, south, east and west 
these story-tellers have gone with the 
Junior Chautauqua program. From 
many of the towns visited have come re- 
quests for the unusual stories they told, 
and so here the stories have been printed 


in a convenient form. 

Vinzi, by Johanna Spyri; Elizabeth P. 
Stork, translator. New York, Lippin- 
cott. 

To have written Heidi, that delightfui 


classic for chiidren, would in itself be 
commendation sufficient to recommend 
any book by Johanna Spyri. “Vinzi” is 
the story of a little Swiss boy whose 
love of music earned him the disfavor 
of his more practical father. Because 
of this he is sent to stay with his uncle 
on a farm high up in the mountains. 
The prospect of this makes Vinzi very 
unhappy, but once arrived at his uncle’s 
he begins to have a glorious time with 
three cousins and other boys from the 
surrounding country and in the end all 
turns out well. It is seldom that so much 
happiness has been packed within the 
covers of a children’s book as may be 
found in “Vinzi.” 


Peloubet’s Uniform. 


Graded Quarterlies 


Tue ‘Hetiendouk Growth: of, the Sunday Schools.of the 
world for:the past fifty years can be i ina a large measure 
attributed to the Uniform Lessons. ~ i: 


A Few of 1 the Advantages 
They teach the Bible 


A common subject 


Home and family study and discussion 
Make teachers’ meetings bose: 
Fresh texts each year. 


The Peloubet Series: of Sunday School Ouatierlics are used 
the world around, because they place before the scholar the 
salient points of the Scripture texts in such.a manner that 
they are quickly ‘comprehended and easily remembered.. 


Wealso publish a Series of Teachers’ Quarterlies which contain 
helpful material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson 
‘and which have become very popular during the past years. 


We should be pid to send free samples and catalogs 


ee giving ful 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY _ 


Western Office : Madison Terminal Bldg., 


detail to all intending purchasers. 


120 eget STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Lesson for Jan. 11 


THE LAST JUDGMENT 


Lesson Text: Matt. ae eae Gold, 
Matt. 25:4 


All judgment at the hand of” 
governed by the same law, 1, 
judgment is only the climax of, 
judgments which have been pro; 
upon nations since mankind b; 
segregate into families, tribes | 
tions. What holds for the natic 
for the individual; therefore tt 
ments of God, whether against , 
individuals or against social and } 
institutions, proceed upon the sai 

Selfishness and Destructic 

Selfishness has the seeds of} 
gration in it. When this pai} 
judgment is reduced to unadorn¢ 
ment the thing that stands oun; 
awful penalty of selfishness. The 
the symbol of selfishness. All; 
that comes to the goat. In t 
nature of things selfishness tea| 
the fine structure that altruism b] 
The family cannot hold togeth 
selfish basis. It goes to piec 
love and sacrificial service are, 
Society in all its forms disiry 
when the fine spirit which is int 
in this beautiful parable dies or 
is a social parable and judgmit 
ceeds upon social lines. It is « 
tude of men and nations tow 
tress and need that marks them¢c 
right or the left hand. Philantto 
after all, the finest expression jf 
religion. “Pure religion and 14 
before God and the Father ish 
visit the fatherless and the wip 
their affliction and to keep one:l 
spotted from the world.” “Ifa 
love not his brother whom he hih 
how can he love God whom he it 
seen!” Neighborliness and _ bit 
ness which stop at no barriers)f 
or creed are the only antidotet 
poison of selfishness. 


Altruism ,and Immortalif 
It is not a capricious judgme: 
he shall say to them on his rig) 
“Come, ye blessed of my Fatheiit 
the kingdom prepared for you 21 
foundation of the world.” The 1 
of God is governed by a cori 
the primal plank of which is tt 
Selfishness is foreign to God's «m 
wealth. It makes no difference is¢ 
ness is clad in the ecclesiastil 
ments of apostolic succession ¢ i! 
rags of vice and crime, it has.0 
in the kingdom of God. Thosi0 
left might protest against the jls 
on the ground that they had bia 
churchmen and had never m3¢ 
opportunity to minister to Cj 
conformity to all the regulation®: 
mal worship, but the answer ¢ ‘ 
took the point out of their probit, 
asmuch as ye did it not to. Bre 
least ye did it not unto me.’ “pt 
we give, but what we share, foil 


‘without the giver is bare; who g** 


self with his alms feeds three, ti! 
his hungering neighbor and 1. 
Lowell summarizes the parabl © 
last judgment. 
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| The Saving Sense | 


} 
——__—_—$—__ — 
sighted Lady (in grocery)—Is that 
d cheese over there? 

nan—No ma’am; that’s one of his 
ts—New York Sun and Globe. 


; yo’ still refuse, sah, to pay me dem 
lars I done loaned yo’ long ago?” 
jah!” dignifiedly replied Brother 


_*T doesn’t refuse; I jess refrains.” 
as City Star. 


Traffic Officer (to speeder )—Have 
-ermit for driving an auto? 
er—Sure; I’ve got it here in my 


‘r—That’s all right. If ye’ve got it, 
need to look at it. If ye didn’t 
e, I’d have to see it—Boy Life, 


‘and Mrs. Charles Dresser spent 
| of this week at the home of Mr. 
's. Elmer Stinson, where they as- 
‘a doing the family wash.—News 
i'm Paxton Record. 


(impecunious young man, writing 
vank requesting that a new check 
e forwarded-to him, concluded 
er: “Kindly let me know how 
‘unt stands.” 

received the following reply: 
[In reply to your letter, we beg 
hat your account does not stand. 
ithdrew its last support on the 
-—Chicago News. 


‘| boy was in search of a guest at 
| He went into the lounge and 
| “Mr. Zeddikowski!” 

“iswer. 

into the dining room. 

vaswer. 

ext went into the soda fountain 
his again calling out, “Mr. Zeddi- 
.” a small voice in the corner de- 
1: “What initial?” 


»nding to a call from a blazing 
ise, two miles out in the country, 
| pump from the Bangor, Me., fire 
‘ent arrived after a hard trip 
‘uddy roads with a prospect of 
‘the barn. The captain inquired 
here was any water. The farmer 
‘dubious and replied, “I supposed 
‘ows would bring your water with 
‘ere ain’t none here.”—Minneapolis 


Soldiers marched to the church 
ited in the square outside. One 
| the edifice was undergoing re- 
> there was room for only half 
‘iment. 

jeant,” ordered the major, “tell 
| who don’t want to go to church 
lout.” 

j3¢ number quickly availed them- 
‘of the opportunity. 

', Sergeant,” said the major, 
1; all the men who did not fall 


| eee the others in—they need 


) 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 1140) 

The Trinity church, Marion, Ohio, 
Geo. M. Landis, pastor, recently ob- 
served its centennial celebration. One 
of the most impressive parts of the cen- 
tennial was the visit to the tomb of 
President Harding, former member of 
the church, and to the graves of four 
former pastors buried in Marion—Reyv. 
IT. H. McAfee, Rev. A. J. Wiant, Rev. 
©. E. Baker and Rev. S. D. Bates. The 
program was carried over three days, 
Nov 13-Nov. 16. It was a time of great 
rejoicing through which ran a note of 
sadness because the pastor announced 
his resignation to take affect Jan. 5. He 
has accepted the unanimous call of the 
First church, New Castle, Pa. 


Recently in Buenos Aires the minister 
of education ordered new principles to 
be put in operation in a reform school 
of 600 and appointed as head a man 
who was trained for work with boys 
at the Y. M. C. A. college at Chicago. 
This young South American will run 
the school on the same plan as he ran 
the Casa del Nino, a smaller home for 
wayward boys, sponsored by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Half-time 
will be devoted to going to school and 
half-time to working in the garden, in 
the poultry yards or at some other 
activity. The system of absolute free- 
dom from the restraint of locks and 
bolts, which was successful in the small- 
er venture, will also be put in practice. 


Rev. N. B. Rairden, well known in 
Iowa where for a number of years he 
was superintendent of missions but who 
has been 
nearly a quarter of a century, writes us 
about the life of W. C. Brown recently 
deceased. Mr. Brown was an excellent 
illustration of the pluck and ability that 
lift a poor boy from humble beginnings 
to sit with the prime leaders of the busi- 
ness world. Beginning as a telegraph 
operator he rose rapidly and became 
general traffic manager of the entire 
Burlington system from which position 
he went to the presidency of the New 
York Central. He was the son of a 
pioneer Baptist preacher who was sent 
to Iowa in the early years of that state 
by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Mr. Brown never forgot the 


in Southern California for. 
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Baptist cause and with the help of Phil 
D. Armour and other friends he rebuilt 
the Baptist church at Lime Springs, 
Iowa, where his father had been pastor. 
He died in South Pasadena, Calif., on 
Dec. 6. (Continued on page 1160) 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE 
UNIVERSE 


By JAMES ROBERT GETTYS 


A capital book for a gift to any 
young man or woman who faces the 
future with ambition and courage. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINNCINATI 
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A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 


Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: medicine, 
engineering, journalism, business, 
ture, education, ministry, 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economics, physical education. 


For bulletins and other information address 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D. Box 
BB, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 


law, 
agricul- 


What Is My Part ? 


Active work is now in progress throughout Iowa for adequate support and ample endowment of Des Moines 


University. 


You will be asked for your quota in the near future. 


for answering the question, ‘‘What is My Part?’ 


tists keenly appreciate the importance of Christian education. r ‘ 
Pees toe ha uulversity must grow and expand if it is to meet the nation’s need. 


of character is tremendous. 


It is a time for earnest heart searching—a time 


The demand for trained, earnest leaders 


What greater satisfaction can you have in years to come than the knowledge that you answered the call 
—<did your part—helped to insure the permanence of a great university in the Middle-West which through 
the coming years shall liberate the powerful influence of Christian thought in the life of America? — 

Of course, every one was surprised in the New World Movement to hear that the quota of individual 


members of the churches throughout the 
year per member. 


today that it had not been a good thing? Before any 


castle. 


That was the vision on the mountain top. 
one can build a stone castle, he must build an air 


It is said that Thomas Edison filled 800 scrap books with experimental blunders before he ar- 


Northern Denomination was $80.00 for five years, or $16.00 per 


It was never realized, but who would say 


rived at the incandescent lamp, but what a result, what a contribution to the welfare of mankind! If 
light reduces crime and sin, Thomas Hdison will have much to his credit. 
You will not be unduly discouraged when you learn that Des Moines University has set an average of 


$30.00 per member for the state of Iowa in the course of three to five years. — 
we are not suggesting an utter impossibility when we add that major gifts will be averaged. 


You will understand that 
Recently 


out of a church of 127 members, a mission church, came a cash donation of practically $11,000.00 from 
one estate. This is an average of $85.00 per person, and yet this church is not through with making its 


contribution to Des Moines University. 


V'he sister making the above donation had a moderate estate, but 


no children, no direct heirs. She has 


made every student who will attend Des Moines University throughout the coming years a direct heir. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, lowa 
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The Great Outdoors 


By NELLIE BURLESON 


AVE you listened to the Outdoors in the early days 

of springtime? 

Have you watched the meadow slowly don its robe of 
living green? 

Has the south wind whispered in your ear the message 
of the ocean? 

Have you seen the rosy zlow enfold the boughs so bare 
and lean? 

Do the songsters home returning chant to you their hymns 
of gladness? 

Does the river thrill your spirit as you gaze upon its blue? 

If you read and hear these messages, your heart is true 
to nature, 

And the great Outdoors is calling, calling you. 


Have you gazed upon the Outdoors in the sultry noon 
of summer, 

When all the land lies scorching in the silent, glaring 
rays? 

Do you watch the insects skimming on the surface of the 
river, 

And the goldenrod make glorious the winding, dusty ways? 

From the time of blossom to the days of ripened fruitage, 

And when grainfields bow their heads before your view, 

If your spirit feels the miracle that silent lies before you, 

Then the great Outdoors is calling, calling you. 


Have your eyes beheld the Outdoors, in the glory of the 


THE BAP?) 


| 


When the frost each morning decks the fields with robe! 
of silvery whiteness, ' 

And November suns through branches bare to brownin| 
earth peep through, 

If the drowsy hush falls softly on your mind in reverenc. 
watching, 

Then the great Outdoors is calling, calling you. 


. 


the winter 
When the fields and hills are wrapped in shrouds of snow. 
Does the azure arch of heaven fill your soul with aw! 
and wonder, 
As you gaze upon the blue above and white expanse below, 
When the laurel and the fir trees boldly stand on ¢h 
horizon, | 
And the glistening plains on every hand are spread befor 
your view, 
If you see and recognize the mighty nature panorama | 
Then the great Outdoors is calling, calling you. 


Have you stood upon the threshold of the Outdoors j/ 


Oh, every day and every hour in the never-ending cycl| 

Some ret, too deep for words is spread before you) 
sight, 

Be it springtime’s green, or summer’s heat, the autumn 
gorgeous splendor, 

Or the silence and the whiteness of the bitter winter nigh| 

And if your mind and heart and soul are tuned to cate! 
the whispers, 


autumn, 


'When the woods are wrapped in orange, scarlet, gold, 
When the apples burn like living coals among the wither- 


ing foliage, 


And the quail is piping in the forest old? 


ever new, 


granted, 


(Continued from page 1159) 

“Reverence for human personality is 
the beginning of wisdom in every social 
question, but above all in education,” 
says Bertrand Russell in the December 
Century Magazine in an article entitled 
“Freedom or Authority in Education.” 
“Regimentation is the source of the evil. 
Education authorities do not look on 
children, as religion is supposed to do, 
as human beings with souls to be saved. 
They look upon them as material for 
grandiose social schemes, future ‘hands’ 
in factories or ‘bayonets’ in war or what 
not. No man is fit to educate unless he 
feels each pupil an end in himself, with 
his own rights and his own personality, 
not merely a piece in a jig-saw puzzle 
or a soldier in a regiment or a citizen 
in a state.” 


The Laymen’s Church League is a new 
interdenominational effort by laymen to 
secure real working fellowship and co- 
operation between all groups of Chris- 
tian laymen who are eager to serve their 
Lord and to increase the spirittial power 
and efficiency of the church of Christ. 
This movement does not propose to sup- 
plant any of the plans adopted by differ- 
ent organizations, but to supplement 
them by exchanging the rich experi- 
ences enjoyed by some, to the end that 
all laymen may be directed to lead the 
happy, victorious, fruitful lives in Christ 
that are possible. In the belief that 
every successful group and organization 
of men wishes to share its best plans 
and experience with all other similar 
groups, the conference of laymen from 
ten states has called a general confer- 
ence to be held in March, 1925. 


And your eyes behold the scenes that pass unchanged, y| 
Then from sorrow, toil, and weariness to you relief 


And the great Outdoors is calling, calling you. 


Central Church, Norwich, Conn., con- 
ceived the idea of an essay contest among 
its members on the theme, “The Program 
of the Central Baptist Church for the 
Next Sixteen Years” or until the church’s 
one hundredth anniversary. Prizes were 
offered for the best essay on the subject. 
Many fine essays were submitted. The 
prize of $100—$50 based on the judges 
decision and $50 on the vote of the 
church that the program, as a whole, was 
feasible, went to Miss Ruth Hamilton. 
Dr. F. A. Agar recently visited Norwich 
and conducted a class, a full week, in 
the interests of church efficiency. Dec. 
7 was attendance Sunday. The church 
is aiming to secure 85 per cent of the 
resident membership on that day. 


Write it “Christmas” not “Xmas.” 
And don’t call it “Ecksmas.” A news- 
paperman, John H. A. Kelly, appeals to 
the press through the columns of Editor 
and Publisher to bar the ugly contrac- 
tion from al] reading and advertising 
columns. “The day that is so dear to 
us,” he points out, “is being given wide- 
spread pronunciation in accordance with 
its shortened spelling.” He explains that, 
although the “X” is borrowed from the 
Greek as a symbol for the name of the 
Saviour, Christians “will prefer to keep 
Christmas sacredly known by its right 
name so that none of its significance 
be lost. ‘Xmas’ is a profanation of one 
of the sacred words in our language. 
It sets cathedral chimes to jazz. Is the 
modern pace so fast that we may not 
spell out the birthday of him who gave 
us the faith by which most of us hope 
to live and die?” 


Philippi is in the West Viit 
mountains and the tide of civilif 
has not always run about hills. F 
fifty years and more, beginning wit're 
humble equipment Broaddus colle; h 
done a noble service for both edufi 
and religion. The last twenty yea 
Elkanah Hulley, known to Bi 
throughout the country, has been fés 
dent and his corps of teachers 
worked in harmony with him in t/¢ 
velopment of the school. It wasJe 
tor Hulley’s vision that located the 
lege in this strategic spot and fi 
been his devotion and that of hi¥ 
and family to say nothing of assoi 
that has brought the college to theif 
ent state of efficiency. | 


Kindergarten supplies are needt 4 
mediately at Colegios Internaciol) 
Cristo, Oriente, Cuba. Our missilal 
Margaret Renshaw, writes of the ® 
catastrophe which occurred there 
30. The kitchen, dining-room, thre 
class rooms, including the prma)® 
partment, the bath and the stor 00 
were destroyed by fire. Many 2 
rushed to the school to take thich 
dren home but they refused to g0. ® 
ers, pupils, and friends are planni|® 
new and better buildings. Already'® 
has been pledged by the teachers. 
tions of these White Cross supplies? 
as. scissors, construction paper, 
colored sticks, games for seat ™ 
sewing material and drawing sets © 
be marked “Not to be sold; for ® 
missions.” Then the duty 1 liky 
be less. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


A pageant of the nativity was given 
at the Old Cambridge church (Mass.) 
on the evening. of. Dec. 21., “ihe 
message of this pageant was made effec- 
tive by the use of nearly fifty persons in 
costume, special lighting effects and spe- 
cial soloists. Prior to the pageant the 
choir rendered a carol service. 


The First church of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
voted in a meeting of the church body 
Dec. 14, 1924, to start raising a $230,000 
fund for a new church building. This 
includes remodeling the present building 
which is to be used for Sunday-school 
rooms. The plans have already been 
drawn and the building committee hopes 
that the work may be started by next 
June. Certificate subscriptions on the 
basis of $1.50 per week per person or 
more will be taken. It is hoped that thus 
the building will be paid for within five 
years, 


The First Italian Baptist church in 
America, located in Buffalo, N. Y., led 
by Pastor Francesco Cali and assisted 
by, Dr." FF. H: Divitie,” recently” (raised 
more than $30,000 to provide larger fa- 
cilities for recreation, education and 
worship. A gymnasium will be built, the 
church auditorium enlarged and more 
class rooms for the Sunday school pro- 
vided. Hilarious giving featured the 
raising of the money. One family in- 
creased their pledge from $1,000 to $2,500 
and another went from $500 to $3,000. 
Many from the outside showed their 
appreciation of the effort by making 
pledges. All this was done by a for- 
eign-speaking church of ninety-two mem- 
bers with some help from the Buffalo 
Baptist Union. 


The Publication Society has just pub- 
lished a new edition of Dr. David 
Downie’s history of the Telugu mission 
in South India, under the title “The Lone 
Star.” It is an attractive, well printed 
and beautifully illustrated book. The en- 
tire edition has been donated by the so- 
ciety to the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. Naturally the foreign 
board deeply appreciates this courtesy 
on the part of a sister organization and 
suitable resolutions of appreciation were 
formally adopted at the meeting of the 
board, Dec. 16. Under these circum- 
stances the book is not for sale, and 
copies are being distributed among 
libraries, institutions of learning, friends 
of the author and other individuals in- 
terested in missionary progress in South 
India. After such copies have been dis- 
tributed there will be a balance of sev- 
eral hundred copies on hand, and the 
foreign board has decided to offer these 
as complimentary copies to Baptist pas- 
tors so long as the supply is available. 
Any pastor desiring a copy, which will 
be a valuable addition to his library, 
should forward a_ request to Secy. 
William B. Lipphard, 276 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


On Sunday evening Dec. 14, Dr. Stuart 
S. Bates, educational secretary of Mc- 
Master University, passed away at his 
home in Toronto after a month’s illness. 


The deportation of the Christian mi- 
norities from their former homes in Tur- 
key has not yet ended. Hundreds of 
people having long been held at Turkish 
ports are now fom time to time finding 
means of transportation to Greece. Mr. 
Howard A. McAfee, Near East Relief 
director at Kavalla (formerly Neapolis), 
the port at which St. Paul landed in 
Europe, sends the following cable: 
“Refugees recently arrived in desperate 
need. Counted today sixty new graves 
in new village occupied twenty days ago 
by 1500 formerly prosperous Greeks 
from region of Konia, impoverished and 
weakened by two years of oppression 
and long journey. About forty children 
recently full orphaned and eighty widows 
with children destitute. Twenty per 
cent of people sick all living in tents. 
Probably 500 under fourteen years. 
Practically all undernourished and dis- 
eased. Local government using utmost 
resources wisely, but wholly inadequate. 
Funds immediately necessary to save 
life. May I take twenty-five poorest 
orphans? Other villages equally needy.” 


Sailing Time 
By Myrtle RomILu 


WHEN I am called to quit my 
house and go 
O’er some strange sea—the port 
I cannot know— 


If I may go and leave no cluttered 
rooms, 

No tangled threads upon the silent 
looms 
That wove my destiny, 


If I may leave my hearth with 
kindled glow 

Where one may watch bright pic- 
tures come and go 
Of some glad memory, 


If I may leave my table richly 
spread 

With living wine and satisfying 
bread 
For some wide ministry, 


If in the plot I tend the best I 
know 
Some flower of beauty rare may 
rise to blow 
And bloom immortally, 


I'll gladly go, nor deem it all too 
soon 

E’en tho’ my bark set sail at high- 
est noon. 


——_ 
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Five thousand pounds of the 
thousand necessary are now assure 
repairs and additional land for the cf} 
at St. Giles, at Stokes Poges, near SL 
England, where Gray wrote his “ ], 
in a Country Churchyard.” By bi 
additional land the church will be. 
from building encroachment, Gr 
buried here beside his mother, — 


Rev. Adam Rodin of the Baptist : 
inary at Regel, Esthonia, is doing a 
derful work among the prisoners: 
lepers. He preached to 149 comm 
just before they were condemned to! 
labor for life. He supervises a cle 
missionaries, all lepers, who gO | 
bed to bed singing hymns, readin| 
Bible, and praying with the lepers! 
are too ill to be about. Mr. Rodin’ 
self has baptized many of the ]| 
and in one hospital 25 per cent ¢ 
inmates are Christians. He ask! 
prayers of American Baptists, | 


Announcement is made from 
president’s office at the Universi) 
Chicago of the annual competitio! 
the John Billings Fiske prize in p} 
the competition to close on Mai 
This is the sixth annual competitio; 
is open to all graduate and underj| 
ate students in any school or colle 
the university, with the | 
those who have previously won the} 
which is $50. There is no limitatil 
to the length, subject or form. Nog 
petitor may offer more than ones 
tribution, but this may be a cycle if 
ing several related poems. Onl} 
published poems may be contribull 
the contest, and the university re 
the right of first publication of th 
ning contribution. The chairman | 
committee of award is Prof. John) 
thews Manly, head of the departmt 
English at the University of Chica’ 


4 


Select Son; 


of Prals 


1 A new religious song 0 
4 that is different. Anter: 
—Inspiring—Satisfyin| 
A great treat of 165 best son, 
4 not found in other current ; 
| Will aid you in carrying 0v/® 
i program of Evangelism. | 


POPULAR SIZE — LOW PIC 
$20 and $35 per 100 according to binding. | 
discounts to Evangelists and Dealers. 2! 
printed first edition. For Revivals, Sunday + 
and General use. Gives a real upl Rene 
copy on request. " 


Send for Samples. Do you have copies. 
two great books “REVIVAL GEMS,” lc ancy 
ING HYMNS,” 15c. Over a Million sold in 
two years and still going BIG. Order from 


Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. Boston, 3 
Kansas City,1107 MeGeeSt. Los Angelesen : 
Seattle, 439 Burke Bldg. Toronto, 223 

* Samuel W. Beazley, Publisher, 2511 Park Ave- 


3, 1925 


Anatole France wrote to the 
America these prophetic words 
2 he died: “But even when 
yrought by war have been re- 
will not have been done. You 
, and women are braver than 
» mankind. You women i1nust 
monster which is threatening 
nust make war on war, and 
tat you make must be a war 
th. Hate war with an inap- 
atred. Hate it and recognize 
lity. Hate it, even though it 
all the glory of victory; hate 
h it is crowned with laurel. 
atred destroy it. Kill it... . 
mothers! Our grandchildren 
ve United States of Europe, 
republic. Noble women, go 
2 world and find your inspira- 
se words. Then you will save 
i will bring happiness to the 


ring pension plan of the 
Episcopal church is being 
hanged owing to the neces- 
riding a reserve fund for their 
nthe interesting document 
have issued occurs the fol- 
iugraph: “The proposed con- 
reserve plan provides the 
aeet future obligations during 
then they are being created. 
ative to having a reserve is 
he obligations until they fall 
» let the future take care of 
‘Kavanaugh, vice-president of 
olitan Life Insurance Com- 
that to do this would be as 
of paying twelve cents a day 
nd from work, the passenger 
‘the street car company to 
-promising to pay the whole 
1e was seventy years old;— 
z that at that time this would 
60 a month as long as he 

or that he would have to 
igle payment of more than 
we should do this with our 

per month, at the end of 
we would owe our landlord 
'd wouldn’t own a door knob. 
tions, which accumulate dur- 
king period of life, are called 
\Dilities. ‘No management 
e to make future payments 
the same time providing the 
acome out of which to pay 
contributory reserve fund of 
td plan will provide during 
he money necessary to pay 
densions in full when retire- 
‘hall dawn.” The ministers 
aries benefit board at the 
‘ing of its retiring pension 
shed a reserve fund in order 
> the contracts for the pen- 
Ministers who joined. Every 
»0ard reports to its actuary 

of men who have joined 
ionth, their ages and salaries. 
‘in turn reports to the board 
nount which is necessary to 
the new pensions in the re- 
on reserve fund. In_ this 
serve fund is built up which 
1e pension of every one who 


: 


By the will of the late Mr. Eddy Glenn, 
$1000 has been left to the Ninth Street 
church, Cincinnati, John F, Herget, pas- 
tor, for the new building. The check 
for that amount has already been re- 
ceived. 

Rev. Stacy R. Warburton, who goes 
to Berkeley Divinity School to fill the 
chair of missions, was guest of honor at 
an informal luncheon given on the eve 
of his departure for California. ‘The 
company was made up in the main of 
Doctor Warburton’s associates in the 
offices of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, with a few other friends of 
long standing, including Rev. John M. 
Moore of Brooklyn. New York Bap- 
tists do not like to see Doctor Warbur- 
ton leave their community, but there is 
keen interest in the action of Berkeley 
and much satisfaction that a man of 
Doctor Warburton’s ripe and varied ex- 
perience has been chosen as the first pro- 
fessor of missions in that important 
school. 


For many years two Baptist churches 
at Saco, Me., their buildings within a 
stone’s throw of each other, have been 
doing vigorous work. The Main Street 
Baptist church has an enviable record for 
service, and in the state work of the 
women, Mrs. Annie Cobb Smith has 
long been the efficient foreign secretary 
for western Maine. The Cutts Avenue 
church, ably led by Rev. A. D. Paul, is 
one of the strongest of the Maine 
churches that from the Free Baptist side 
helped form the United Baptist Conven- 
tion of Maine. These two churches have 
now become the United Baptist church 
of Saco. It will have fine church prop- 
erties to be utilized in broader work and 
a membership of great strength and 
spiritual significance in the community. 
Great things may be expected from the 
United Baptist church at Saco. It is 
the most important union of churches 
effected in Maine since the joining of the 


Congress Square and Free Street 
churches in Portland. 
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Rev. Joseph Leeming Gilmour, profes- 
sor of homiletics and pastoral theology 
in McMaster University, died suddenly at 
his home in Toronto, on Monday morn- 
ing, Dec. 8, at the age of sixty years. 
For many years Doctor Gilmour had 
written “The Gist of the Sunday School 
Lesson” for the Canadian Baptist. 

Reports of the pastors’ conferences 
being held all over the country indicate 
that this method of reaching the pastors 
is highly successful. In Wichita, Kan., 
under the leadership of Dr. M. D. Eu- 
bank a splendid conference recently 
closed. The record showed seventy-five 
pastors in attendance. Dr. H. W. Virgin 
of Chicago gave the expositions of scrip- 
ture and Floyd Carr outlined the mis- 
sionary program of the denomination. A 
fine spirit prevailed throughout and the 
pastors voted unanimously for another 
conference next year. 

Big visions look foolish to people who 
have not developed their sense of per- 
spective, but the men and women of 
vision have always been the pioneers of 
progress. When Des Moines University 
alumni met a few nights ago in a hotel 
in Des Moines, Iowa and enthusiastically 
adopted a plan for a gymnasium to cost 
a quarter of a million dollars and or- 
ganized an athletic club to realize the 
vision, they were following in the foot- 
steps of the pioneers who regarded faith 
as the assurance of things hoped for, 
the conviction of things not seen. 


“No other institution has such a claim 
upon those who would safeguard the real 
gains of the human race, as the church 
of Jesus Christ,” observes a nationally 
known layman. “Every man of sense 
knows that his security is actually not 
in laws or the police, but in the good- 
will of his neighbors. Increase that to 
100 per cent and all laws save those of 
convenience can be dispensed with. Di- 
minish it ever so little and treasures and 
tranquillity both take wings. We climb 
painfully and brag overmuch about the 
achievements of mankind, but every inch 
that we have actually moved away from 
a society dominated by the bludgeon and 
the knife has been made possible by the 
gospel that Jesus gave the world.” 


Sunday, Dec. 14, seven members of 
the W. W. G. of the Oak Park church 
(Ill.), visited Brooks House, Hammond, 
Ind., in time for dinner and remained to 
Sunday school in the afternoon. The 
young women were delighted with the 
work Brooks House is doing, and were 
enthusiastic about its many departments 
of work. The Sunday school had a 
larger attendance—179—than at any pre- 
vious time this fall. The young people’s 
fireside service, led by Miss Bewsey, was 
attended by thirty-four young folks of 
fourteen years or more. After a helpful 
service, a supper of salad, sandwiches, 
cookies, and hot chocolate was enjoyed. 
At the evening service for the children 
the Christmas story slides were shown, 
and the story told with each slide. The 
Christmas songs sung by the children 
helped them to feel the spirit of Christ- 
mas, and what this Christmas season 
means to the world. Brooks House wel- 
comes visitors, 
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Station WCOY 


Hd PE is WCOY (We Count On You) broadcasting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third story of the’ 
Immanuel Bldg., at 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“The Circulation Manager will make the report today: ‘Every day brings us many heartening letters. Occa- 
sionally we get one not so comforting. Here is a sample from a pastor: “I will do nothing to circulate THE 
BAPTIST. We have enough of the devil in our church without introducing any more through your divisive sheet,” 
To offset this comes a letter from a young lady acting as agent in her church in Massachusetts: “You might be. 
interested to know that the Live Wire Class as a whole is going to use its commission money received from’ 
taking subscriptions for THE BAPTIST to help a very poor girl who lives in the mountains of Georgia to go| 
through school. You see the commission is not wasted but all goes back to missionary work. Enclosed find our! 
list of subscribers for this week. There will be others right away.”’ 


! 

“We wish to make special mention of the following agents’ lists received during the week: Garfield Park, 
Chicago, Mrs. Clara Giles, 5; Austin, Ill., Mrs. H. B. McElyea 7; Spokane, Wash., 5; El Paso, Ill, Miss Lillie 
North 9; Alpena, Mich., Mrs. Wm. Bonker, 4; Columbus, O., Mrs. D. F. Rittenhouse, 3; Hamilton, N. Y., Mrs,’ 
Adella Potter, 12; Aurora, Ill, 7; and First Church, Denver, Colo., Rev. A. A. Layton agent, 5. ; 


“The best church bulletin notice we have seen during the past week appears in the bulletin of Calvary church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and reads thus: ‘There are thirty-five families in this church that take both THE BAPTIST 
and Missions; and there are about as many more who take Missions alone. This is much lower than we ought to 
have. There ought to be more than double this number. We have been putting the emphasis on this matter of 
Baptist literature for the past few weeks and the pastor is appealing directly to our people to put THE BAPTIST 
into our homes. Subscriptions should be made today. This applies as well to renewals. Mrs. Freeman is our 
agent. Remember the special rate is $3 for both THE BAPTIST and Missions for one year.’ 


“Four churches in Columbus, Ohio, four in Cincinnati, several in Cleveland and five churches in Toledo, are) 
putting on special efforts to secure 10 per cent lists for THE BAPTIST. The church at Granville, Rev. H. E, 
Owings, pastor, and S. W. Hamblen, agent, has the largest list of subscribers among the Ohio churches. But they 
will have to hustle to keep it for the Ashland Avenue church, Toledo, H. 'W. Vincent, pastor, will endeavor to put! 
their list over the one hundred mark early in January. President E. H. Rhoades, Jr., of the Ohio Baptist Conven. 
tion is a member here and very anxious for this goal to be realized. That makes it as good as accomplished. Othei! 
Ohio churches will have to get busy. | 


“The office boy says that in his opinion the Scotch Highlander who invented the bagpipe got the idea from 
stepping on a cat but he says if our agents are going to put the paper on the map in these times they will have 
to step on the gas. {We think he is right. Hurry! |, 


“Signing off until Jan. 10. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


@ 
if 


“The radio industry can’t live on an 
endless diet of jazz,” is the opinion of 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover concern- 
ing the future of wireless communication 
which he is supervising to the extent 
that national supervision exists at this 
time. “Radio is becoming more impor- 
tant in the life of the country every day. 
It is already one of the necessary ad- 
juncts. Right now I think the most im- 
portant thing is improvement of what is 
put on the air.” 

Bible and missionary conferences in 
Maine were held at Saco, Rockland, Au- 
burn, Fairfield, and Mars Hill, covering 
the period Nov. 30-Dec. 12. They did not 
“carry the war into Africa” but they did 
carry a stirring missionary message and 
a marvelous picture of the missionary 
situation into towns and cities outside 
the usual conference routes. The team— 
Dr. Charles L. White, Dr. George R. 
Baker, Dr. W. E. Woodbury, and Mrs. 
May R. Baker of Ongole—was enthusias- 
tically received, and several Maine pas- 
tors gave papers and addresses of great 
value. The series was under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. E. C. Whittemore, 
secretary of the Maine Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. The registered at- 
tendance this year exceeded that of last, 
as did also the number of pastors in at- 
tendance and churches represented. A 
leading member said at one of the con- 
ferences, “We never expected to have 
anything like this at Mars Hill.” The 
great need and the marvelous opportunity 
of the mission cause has been clearly, 
eloquently, fervently presented, and now 
—what? 


Dr. Howard Grose, editor of Missions, 
had a most interesting time as member 
of the Baptist delegation to the quadren- 
nial meeting of the Federal Council of 
the churches of Christ in America. Doc- 
tor Grose introduced both the retiring 
president of the council, Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, and his successor, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, to Spelman college. “I also 
had a fine visit at Morehouse college,” 
reports Doctor Grose, “in company with 
Dr. Frank A. Smith, Rev. Edward Bleak- 
ney and Deacon Start of the Tabernacle 
church, Utica, neither of them having 
previously seen one of our home mis- 
sion schools. They said it was worth 
the trip to hear those 500 students sing, 
and I agree cordially.” 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society 
held in New York, strong resolutions 
were adopted protesting against the act 
of congress whereby great offense was 
given to Japan in annuling the “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement” in favor of exclusion 
of the Japanese from America by legis- 
lation. The resolutions also commended 
Secretary James H. Franklin for his 
courageous public utterances against 
such legislation, and expressed the hope 
that at a future session of congress the 
immigration law as applied to Japan 
might be repealed. The reason for this 
action on the part of the board lies in 
the discourtesy shown toward Japan, a 
former ally, discourtesy which is so 
deeply painful to Japan that it seriously 
interferes with the advancement of the 
gospel of Christ among these people. 


i 
Asylum Avenue Church, Hai 
Conn., recently dedicated its new 
school and equipment building, I 
now enables it to render a mucht 
ministry in the interests of the 3 
people and children of the parish’ 
new equipment meant an expenditt 
$40,000. The church has recent, 
gaged a religious education direct 
The following statement of (2 
tions was issued by the world aa 
for international friendship throu) 
churches at the recent meeting in Ff 
N. Y. “We rejoice that the natils 
the world through their delegates § 
bled at Geneva have officially ti 
first step toward the outlawry © 
It is the first time in the history! 
world that governments have bil 
aggressive war as criminal. Wie 
difference of opinion there may bas 
certain provisions of the protoco)t 
the particular sanctions it may et 
mend for enforcing its provisions, © 
agree that it is a most hopeful sig|t 
at last governments are trying | 
a way to outlaw war and substit!? 
it judicial and peaceable methods! 
settlement of international 4! 
While thus far our nation has 
part in this great enterprise, } 
would recommend to the pee 
America that they give the P™ 
thorough and sympathetic stud 
that they urge upon our gove 
cooperation as far as possible w 
movement looking toward world | 
that may grow out of the provis™ 
the protocol.” \* 
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Renting the Farm 


of the serious problems facing the American 
ple is caused by the growing tendency on the 
farmers who own farms to rent them while 
we to town or find a home in southern Cali- 
Absentee landlordism filled Europe with 
§ and made Ireland the most unhappy land 
ritish empire. The system is good neither for 
llord nor for the tenant. The most satisfac- 
rangement for agriculture and for all con- 
in the cultivation of the soil has been found 
sica where the owner of the farm lives on the 
d is known as a sure enough dirt farmer. 
re we are in hearty accord with the movement 
ve tenant farming to the minimum and to en- 
the owners of land to remain on the farm. 
tallel to the tendency toward tenantry on the 
f the country is found in the history of evan- 
thurches in America. God’s farm has been 
left in the hands of tenants by the original 
| In other words, many of the things that used 
Itivated directly by the churches have been 
out to other agencies. The churches used to 
umoner of the community, but for quite a 
‘of years that field of the farm has been 
» united charities and similar organizations, 
‘poor of the churches have often been fed by 
1 of an outside organization. The churches 
insist on the religious education of the chil- 
‘the home and in the school room, but even 
field for cultivation was long ago surren- 
1e churches retaining only the half-acre lot 
iby the thirty minutes of instruction each 
Sunday school. Ministering to the sick was 
y one of the main activities of the churches, 
the coming in of scientific medicine and sur- 
2 church has relinquished this fine field of 
leaving to the physician and surgeon the 
atter of therapeutics. 
ually there are signs of a return to the farm. 
_ Of religious education is slowly being re- 
The whole country is aroused as never be- 
* the need of week-day religious instruction 
‘community in America. The churches are 
| 


| 


facing their responsibility for organizing and financ- 
ing practical methods for giving the boys and girls 
religious instruction on a par with the standards of 
secular education and in cooperation with the school 
boards of our towns and cities. There is doubtless 
some connection between the increase of crime among 
the youth of our land and the failure to educate the 
boys and girls of a decade ago in the principles of re- 
ligion and ethics. Religion is the bedrock of all social 
order and progress, but religion must be taught if 
it is to be effective in the lives of men and women. 
The churches cannot leave the education of the chil- 
dren wholly in the hands of a public school system 
which makes no provision for religious training. In 
this respect God’s farm needs some intensive cultiva- 
tion, and it is fortunate that week-day religious edu- 
cation is now eclipsing all other interests in the 
churches of America. 

Shall the churches return with the same avidity to 
the healing of the sick and to the whole ministry of 
health? With the new allies in scientific medicine, 
Surgery, diagnosis, nursing and hospitals, the 
churches should do greater works than ever before, as 
the great Physician predicted. The churches need 
the doctors and the doctors need the churches. They 
both work in the same field. Personality is a unity 
and the body cannot be treated successfully without 
the mind and spirit, and the mind and spirit cannot 
be divorced from the body. The preacher must work 
with the physician, and the physician must work with 
the preacher. It takes both to make a complete diag- 
nosis in many cases. Divine healing which dispenses 
with scientific diagnosis is futile, and scientific diag- 
nosis which flouts the vital truth in spiritual healing 
is pagan. As man shall not live by bread alone so 
man shall not live by physical means of health alone. 
The churches have lost an immeasurable appeal in 
wholly surrendering the field of health to the medical 
profession, and the medical profession has lost an ef- 
ficient ally in permitting the churches to escape their 
responsibility for the care and healing of the sick. 

There are those who say the churches must keep 
their hands off the things which belong to the state. 
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The declaration of war, it is claimed, lies wholly with- 
in the discretion and power of the state, and for 
churches to interfere with that sovereign right is 
equivalent to treason. But this is another evidence 
of absentee landlordism on the part of the churches 
which we will treat editorially in some subsequent 
issue. The thing we are now trying to emphasize is 
the necessity on the part of the churches of returning 
to the cultivation of the whole field of human inter- 
ests by renouncing the tendency to a kind of modern 
monasticism which follows the line of least resistance 
in letting “George do it.” 


Denominational Loyalty 
12 these days when loyalties are being questioned 
and patriotism itself, which has always been taken 
for granted, is being sifted by the general challenge 
to which everything is subjected, it is well to review 
again the meaning and the reasons for denomina- 
tional loyalty. 

As Baptists what does denominational loyalty 
mean to us? Perhaps the best answer to the question 
will come from the parallel loyalty called patriotism. 
Patriotism is loyalty to one’s country. A certain 
nietropolitan daily newspaper takes for its motto the 
words of Stephen Decatur, “In her intercourse with 
fureign nations may she always be in the right; but 
our country, right or wrong.” This is a type of 
patriotism no longer acceptable to citizens who have 
developed a world consciousness. Their loyalty to 
country is not so narrow and astigmatic as to blind 
them to the larger loyalties to human brotherhood 
and international justice. There is a type of denomi- 
national loyalty akin to this astigmatic patriotism. 
Fitting the words of Decatur to the situation some 
say, “In her intercourse with all other denominations 
may she always be in the right; but our denomina- 
tion, right or wrong.” It requires no argument to 
show the folly of this type of denominational loyalty. 

On the other hand there are not a few who regard 
denominational loyalty as an obstacle to the progress 
of the unity of Christendom just as there are many 
who regard patriotism as a survival of the clan spirit 
of a former age which must ultimately be swallowed 
up in the larger loyalty to universal brotherhood. 
While this attitude toward denominational loyalty is 
much more ideal than the attitude that stands by the 
denomination right or wrong, it is an extreme view 
which does not give proper consideration to the hu- 
nian equation involved in the creation and conserva- 
tion of denominationalism. There is a place for pa- 
triotism and the flag of our country in the hearts of 
all citizens who work intelligently and enthusiasti- 
cally for what Tennyson called “the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world.” So it would seem 
there ought to be a place for the denomination and 
its symbols in the hearts of all loyal churchmen who 
labor for the things that are common to all denomi- 
nations in the kingdom of God. 

Denominational loyalty as we see it is loyalty to 
the principles, the friendships, the enterprises which 
the denomination represents. The principles may not 
be peculiarly the property of any one denomination, 
but none the less they are the principles for which 
the denomination stands and for that reason our 
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loyalty has a basis in the truth expressed in the p 
e:ples. Friendships, however, go deeper even + 
principles in holding men and women loyal to 
denomination. A denomination is after all lar, 
2 league of friendship. The local church is the 
cleus of the league and the denomination is gin 
the wider expression of that which finds its tende 
ties connected with the fellowship of some chure! 
the country or in the city. Pastors are especj 
bound together by this kind of friendship and th 
fore it is a rare thing for ministers to transfer f; 
one denomination to another. But the test of den} 
inational loyalty in the last analysis is seen in the} 
port of the enterprises of the kingdom of God ear; 
on by the denomination. If our great missionary, 
terprise at home and abroad goes begging ther’ 
something seriously lacking in the loyalty of| 
people who constitute the denomination. It does| 
cost much to be loyal to the principles and it ¢ 
less to enjoy the friendship, but the man who is ]} 
in his substantial support of the organization | 
work of the denomination in the definite Chris 
service it renders to humanity gives practical p) 
of the fact that denominational loyalty is not acad 
sentiment or sectarian bigotry, but intelligent a: 
iance to Jesus Christ. | 


Those Empty Pews | 

*%7HO knows why they are empty? A church i 
‘a membership of 500 never has more than! 
members present at morning or evening service. ( 
shall the absentees be accounted for? A _ scor 
answers may be given, but no answer is wort 
time it takes to tell it unless it is based upon the ft 
Possibly more serious than the absence of 50 per? 


of the members from the regular ceo a 


the church is the alarming indifference of the mi 
to the church. Here and there are churches! 
maintain a large Sunday evening congregation| 
these are the exceptions. We have been told 1 
masses of people would fall over themselves to i 
seat in a church service if the preacher would 
give the people the old gospel, but unfortunateht 
this statement there are hundreds of minié 
preaching the old gospel to a handful of people. ” 

Empty pews have a history back of them. A ct 
quarrel perhaps. A domineering layman with i 
and influence sits in the seat of power and likt 
watch dog of the treasury vetoes all efforts ort 
part of the enterprising pastor to fill the empty i 
The remnants of a once fashionable congregation 
cupy the old family pews and steadily refuse to <4 
the work and fellowship of the church to the chal! 
environment in which the church finds itself. } 
some one called “the paralytic stroke of pessim— 
has fallen upon many churches, filling them wil! 
enervating fear of venturing away from the 
moorings and causing them to shrink from any? 
gestion that looks toward innovation. Then thet@ 
preachers who have no vision and no initiative. | 
have fallen into professional ruts and are €0! 
to be comfortable in ministering to the few wh 
the bills rather than courageous in serving the # 
who can pay only with love and appreciation. | 
really knows why so many of the pews are emp" 


| 


ry 8, 1926 
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The Ultimate Victory of the Right 


He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the 
Gentiles and kings and the children of Israel —Acts IX: 15 


»xt comprises the words that in- 
juced the life and ministry of the 
- Christian apostle. 

celebration of Thanksgiving is 
st ancient of American institu- 
ad customs. It reaches behind 
dence Day and all other holi- 
at we observe. It is a far cry 
303 years to those pioneers, at 
of their first year in this land, 
ed by disease and death, gather- 
ther to express their gratitude 


ave come a long distance from 
7 Under Providence, we have 
one of the most powerful and 
mations on earth. But, unless 
keep up the genius of their 
gratitude, we cannot fulfill our 
he forward fling of the world. 
epresent societies whose fulness 
ught great contributions to the 
wealth. The; best that they had 
and energy they have poured 
nation’s weal. They have made 
rorld out of the old world and 
sught in ideals that before had no 
% Our nation commands the 
and confidence of the entire 
There is great diversity of 
as to the expediency of entering 
lational league or submitting to 
untries. 
ere is confidence in all the na- 
it in every crisis, every crucial 
at shall form future events, 
can be depended upon to 
» feel, to act rightly. Whether 
ound by formal covenants, our 
vho have gone through the cru- 
trial will act in the interest of 
earth. 


: Future Heroes 
ide is not simply lip-service; 
pressed only as we make the 
‘of benefits received. 
irly Pilgrims were only a part 
ivine program. We must not 
*w Amsterdam and all the other 
of the country who made their 
ions. They did not know how 
nation was to be. Neither do 
‘what great interests we may 
it paramount among these, we 
mced, are peace and good-will, 
future, the great men will 
who are constructive, not de- 
forces in society. War today 
as of old, call for heroism and 
Knight no longer meets 
Soldier does not fence with 
lf war should come again, men 
driven into the face of deadly 
women and children would be 
by deadly gas. The call would 
f courage but for brutality. 
ure heroes will not be the in- 
f deadly things, but those who 
ieved in medicine, industry, 
l other beneficent realms. 
ould learn a profitable lesson 


By CORNELIUS WOELFKIN 


Peo a sermon preached in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, New York, Nov. 23, at a joint 
thanksgiving service of patriotic 
and charitable societies that 
crowded the cathedral, delegates 
being present from the following 
organizations, whose banners were 
carried to the chancel: St. An- 
drew’s, St. George’s, St. David’s, 
and St. Nicholas societies, the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, the New 
England Society, the Sons of the 
Revolution, Colonial Dames of 
America, Holland Society, the Vir- 
ginians, the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the Colonial Dames of 
America, the Naval Order of the 
U.S., the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, the Vermont Society, the So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, the Colo- 
nial Dames of the State of New 
York, the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants, the National Society 
of New England Women, the 
British Schools and Universities 
Club, The Order of Founders and 
Patriots of America, the British 
Empire Chamber of Commerce, the 
Daughters of American Colonists, 
the Treaty of Ghent Chapter, the 
Society of American Wars. 


TOTO 


from our celebration of Armistice Day, 
a gesture that encourages hope of a 
future of peace. 

Many of you remember the return of 
the 27th Division. In the great parade 
there were three dramatic episodes. A 
hush suddenly came upon the band’s joy- 
ous music, and it fell into a minor key. 
There came a caisson and a flowered 
coffin that we knew contained no body. 
Behind was a white banner with thou- 
sands of stars, the symbol of the army 
never to be demobilized, keeping watch 
in silence under the stars of Belgium 
and France. Never has there been a 
forward movement in the world that 
has not involved sacrifice, cost the death 
of pioneers. We must see to it that 
their lives were not spent in vain. 

The second dramatic aspect appeared 
in the thousand on thousand of soldiers 
with battered accoutrements, swinging 
on with lusty step. 

“Who are these?” 
tioned. 

The words came to me: “These are 

they that came out of great tribulation.” 
I had seen them in dugouts and trenches. 
They paid the price in order that we 
might have liberty in peace and joy. 
’ The third episode came as the end of 
the procession went by. As a parade 
closes people usually fray out down the 
side streets. 

But this time, the crowds poured in and 


some one ques- 


moved closely together, speaking all the 
languages of Europe. When the band 
in the Union League Club struck up “The 
Star Spangled Banner” those who could 
not sing the English words kept tune 
and time. 

It was prophecy. 

Out of every nation God takes a people 
for his name. A people has gathered 
together in America for some great pur- 
pose. 

Christ the Conqueror 

How does this affect us? 


The character of a nation is not col- 
lective. It is the sum total of indi- 
vidual righteousness. If our country is 
to do nobly in the future, every citizen 
has his distinctive part. 


A young student once came to a city 
of Palestine for his education. He found 
there an heretical sect. Strongly pre- 
judiced, he went forth against them as 
persecutor with whip and chain. It was 
easy to overcome a great number of non- 
resistants. One day he met the Captain 
of our salvation, came against his light 
and truth. The young man could not 
cut sunlight with his sabre. He could 
not with his shield fend off the Almighty. 
He was laid low. But afterward he was 
brought into the city, and there he be- 
came a witness for the truth he had de- 
spised. “He is a chosen vessel to me, 
to bear my name,” said the Lord. 

There is a purpose for your life and 
mine. 

We say that we cannot count for much. 
No man thought he could count for 
much before he began. 

“Who am I!” exclaimed Moses. 

“I am but a child,’ protested Jere- 
miah. 

In 1895, the senior class at Amherst 
voted as to who they supposed would 
make the greatest mark in the nation’s 
life. More than 80 per cent of the votes 
fell on the outstanding scholar of the 
class. Another member received only 
the vote of the brilliant scholar. This 
man said: “I notice that he believes 
that he has a duty, does it loyally day 
by day, and keeps his eye on the hori- 
zon. We shall hear from him.” 

This month the country has vindicated 
this prediction in the choice of its chief 
magistrate. 

In that day he did not know what 
was before him. 

Today no one of us knows his own 
future. 

We must be moved by a dominant 
creed. 

I am not speaking of a theological 
creed. Such creeds are photographs of 
the thinking of the church through the 
centuries gone. I prefer a dynamic 
creed. I will suggest one that has four 
parts. 

First, I believe in myself. 

No man can be an instrument in God’s 
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hand who has not this belief. I do not 
mean an egotistic faith that feels sure 
of dominating over one’s fellows. Such 
boorish belief never could achieve. I 
mean belief in a potential self. God has 
made us in his likeness. We are a part 
of his eternal plan. All potentiality is 
in our soul. Dedicating ourselves to 
him, we must believe in ourselves. 

Second, I believe in my fellowmen. 

The phrase is bandied about, “All men 
are free and equal.” It is a good slogan 
for a cheap politician. Rousseau used it; 
but, instead of inspiring his people, he 
incited them to destroy the royal family. 
Men are not born free and equal in the 
conditions of life. Some have physical 
handicaps. Some have riches in mental 
tendencies. Thousands are laid in cra- 
dles where the atmosphere reeks with 
crime. Not on the surface, but poten- 
tially all men are equal. God'said: “Let 
us make man in our image.” This is 
the preface of every individual life. In 
every man’s soul there is the latent 
image of God. He has the right to its 
development. It is ours to emancipate 
him from all slavery, circumstantial, in- 
dustrial, social. Rich and poor must not 
jump on one another’s backs but must 
become the brotherhood for which God 
ereated and Christ redeemed them. 

Third, I believe in God. 

This is not a belief of logic. There 
are thousands of avenues by which the 
mind may approach this subject. 

We must come to such close grips 
with God by trusting in life’s experi- 
ences that we can say, “I know whom 
I have believed.” We must realize that 
God will be with us in every trouble 
and that we may say with the Master: 
“IT am not alone.” 

Fourth, I believe in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the force of righteousness. 


Sometimes it looks as if life were 
playing with mankind. But currents 
underneath work for truth, emancipation, 
righteousness, peace and power. Only 
such a belief can sustain in the darkest 
hour. We find an example of this faith 
in the career of Abraham Lincoln. His 
second inaugural address breathes his 
perfect confidence in the providence of 
God. 

“Tt must needs be-that offenses come, 
but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh.’ If we shall suppose 
that American slavery is one of those 
offenses, which, in the providence of 
God must needs come, but which, having 
continued through his appointed time, 
he now wills to remove, and that he 
gives to both North and South this ter- 
rible war as the woe due to those by 
whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine 
attributes which the believers in a living 
God always ascribe to him? 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet, if God 
wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondsman’s 250 years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid with another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, “The 
judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’ ” 

Lincoln was sure of the ultimate vic- 
tory of the forces of right. If we do 
not believe that, we come. to the belief 
of the trickster of the Old Testament, 
who lamented: “All these things are 
against me.” Against this, place the 
word of the apostle of God, whom Rome 
could not silence: “All things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.” 
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Grave Consequences 
By H. B. BENNINGHOFF 


HEN Mr. Hanihara, the Japanese 

ambassador to the United States, 
used these serious words to describe 
results sure to follow the passage of the 
Japanese exclusion clause of the immi- 
gration bill, he scared a lot of emotional 
congressmen into a revengeful attitude 
towards Japan. A body of people fed 
up through five years of war news nat- 
urally interpreted these words militaris- 
tically; and before a generation is past 
this interpretation may prove to have 
been actual prediction. But we are now 
concerned with the immediate grave con- 
sequences to America that are follow- 
ing the wake of its hasty and ill-con- 
sidered discriminatory legislation. 

In the first place the Japanese people 
have had to change their attitude to- 
wards the United States. Orientals have 
a special regard for their teachers and 
leaders, amounting ofttimes to a species 
of religious veneration. America has 
enjoyed the full benefit of this deep re- 
spect since the days of Commodore 
Perry and Townsend Harris. But now 
Japan’s teacher and friend has discrimi- 
nated against Japan, treated it as un- 
worthy of what our early treaties guar- 


anteed in the way of equal treatment, 
and cast suspicion upon its standing as 
one of the great powers. 

Few Americans realize the seriousness 
of this to the Japanese people. Although 
an oriental people, following the lead 
of the United States, during seventy 
years they have done all in their power 
to win for themselves a place among 
the nations of the West. \Japan’s mili- 
tary achievements are too well known 
to necessitate mention here. Japan is 
the one real Asiatic power. Practically 
all the rest of Asia is a suzerainty of 
some kind. Through these years Japan 
has won its place only by the hardest 
effort, under the tutelage of the West. 
An army and navy, railroads, steamship 
lines, a postal service, including tele- 
phone and telegraph, are some of the 
obvious material developments of mod- 
ern Japan. But even more than these 
have been the modifications in social in- 
stitutions. An entirely modern civil and 
crimirial code, based on a constitution, 
which organizes the government along 
modern lines, including an ever-widening 
popular suffrage; an imperial educational 
system, second to none, which brings 
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knowledge and training to all p 
necessary modifications of religior 
family life to meet the needs 
entry into world relationships; 
and many other changes, thoug} 
haps not so obvious as the preyiou: 
are much more difficult of achiey, 
because they deal with fundamen; 
cial and psychological attitudes a) 
stitutions. 
But, following the lead of its W 
teacher, Japan determined long ; 
make the changes and justify the 
dence that Perry and Harris exp 
in their early negotiations. Dete:| 
to qualify for a place in the soci 
nations, Japan has bent every eff 
do this, even sacrificing natural jj 
tions to identify itself with Asiati: 
ples. Japan definitely abandon’ 
Asiatic exclusiveness and turned tc 
the civilization of the West, adj 
itself as rapidly as possible to a) 
such change of ideals and lea¢ 
implied. 
It has been a herculean task, | 
material side alone, for an econor 
poor people to fall in line with t 
gressive Anglo-Saxon. But the} 
and spiritual task of adjusting) 
inner life to such remarkable ai) 
heard of institutions and ideas, hal 
much greater. Few occidentals ce} 
sibly understand the tremendous 
culties the Japanese have experier} 
trying to modernize their envirci 
and their thought life. But they) 
following a teacher they believ 
and the result to ‘be achieved wash 
all the sacrifice necessary to its | 
tion. | 
But now their teacher has gonl 
on them. They have been dei 
After years of material saerifid 
spiritual struggle, just at the time 
they were expecting full introductil 
the society of nations, they are to! 
they are different, that for one ree 
another, they must submit to & 
treatment in entering the United i 
the home of their teacher and 2 
during these seventy years, “Cill 
by a special door” is the inscripti( 
greets them at the gate of their tel 
home. i 
The consequences are already “@ 
Japanese are beginning to in 
they can no longer cherish the a 
special attitude toward Americal: 
United States is now one of thei 
nations of the world, but can no in 
be regarded with that special feelg 
respect that characterizes the orit 
attitude toward a teacher and # 
Such reverse of feeling is an “eve 
the history of any individual of 
and “grave consequences’ are $® 
follow. Z 
This change of feeling and < 
is at the bottom of many other c# 
which are rapidly multiplying. 7 
high schools, colleges, and umivel 
the number of American teachers # 
idly declining, preference being 8# 
British. Everywhere the market? 
ing filled with goods ordered ft 
rope. Of course, America will ger 
orders. But the point is that ne 
(Continued on page 1170) | 
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The Smith and Brown Families 


not often break into print, but 
ditorial on “Denominational Co- 
n and Initiative” which appeared 
Baptist for Dec. 13 has moved 
more “to take my pen in hand.” 


I have to say may possibly have 
zht because I choose to conceal 
tity, but the fact that this article 
is evidence that the editor 
for me, although this does not 
ily involve his approval of my 
f am glad, however, to endorse 
rial and it is for the purpose of 
ring and expanding this thought 
rite. 
yroblem of cooperation by the 
‘epartments and activities of our 
ational life represents an “irre- 
conflict,” and it will never be 
ll it is settled right. The right, 
pinion, lies in the direction of 
ous steady drift, which set in 
y in our history, toward unifica- 


was some battle of words and 
's in which the first victory was 
d for so simple, so loose, so 
a cooperation as our churches 
in their local associations. But, 

that innovation was feared! 
may add that the recognized 
; of |these associations today is 
ly to the fact that the coopera- 
th is implied in such organiza- 
never been fully practiced and 
Dest results have not been at- 


Two Parties 


the first it was evident that as 
swe were divided into two par- 
independents and the cooper- 
And these two parties have 
(until this present hour, the 
tadually giving way; the latter 
y gaining ground. At no time, 
, would the independents have 
d altogether the idea and value 
ation; much less would ithe co- 
‘ists have yielded the principle 
dency. But an unprejudiced 
could hardly follow the devel- 
»f out denominational life for 
twenty-five years and fail to 
not only a strong sentiment in 
‘closer and yet closer coopera- 
also an undercurrent of belief 
acticability, possibility and de- 
of the ultimate union of all the 
tion’s activities. 
editorial that inspired this ar- 
‘is made of the family to illus- 
> norm and type of all social 
“lous organization. Northern 
ave been trying for years to 
heir organizations on a family 
Muite true, but which family 
}et me illustrate the point to 
‘on: Here is a family of Smiths, 
fame there is a father and a 
id seven children, five sons and 
hters. (There are seven Bap- 
ils and societies, two general 
women’s organizations). The 
the well-advanced in years, has 


Wey editorials provoke dis- 

cussion of the right kind it is 
an evidence that the editor, at 
least in some of his utterances, 
is hitting the nail on the head. The 
accompanying article is aggressive 
yet gracious, prophetic yet histor- 
ical. In fact, only the historian has 


the right to be a prophet. Fore- 
casts not based upon history are 
worthless. Cooperation is a slow 
growth. At times it would seem as 
though the growth had stopped. 
But from the trend of events as 
seen in the united action of the 
Northern Baptist Convention co- 
operation in principle is here to 
stay, and the growth of it into the 
closer unity of all denominational 
agencies is only a matter of time. 
In the meantime the missionary 
organizations as they now function 
should have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all Northern Baptists be- 
cause they are our societies and 
we are directly responsible for 
their success or failure. 


| 


built up a great business, world-wide in 
scope. One by one as the children were 
prepared, they were all taken into the 
firm. One was placed in charge of the 
manufacturing end of ‘the business, 
another of the publicity, another of the 
selling. One looked after the foreign 
trade, while the others headed, respec- 
tively, the financial department, the art 
department, and the woman’s depart- 
ment. Here is one family, one firm, one 
business, with its several departments. 
There is no competition. There are no 
jealousies, differences or rivalries that 
cannot easily and quickly be settled 
around the daily council table. Each de- 
partment is working full time on its part 
of the common task, but with full knowl- 
edge and agreement of the others, for 
the common good. There is one treas- 
ury, one great objective, with diversified 
operations. This is real cooperation. 
But there is another family, that of the 
Browns. It comprises exactly the same 
number of children as the Smith family. 
Indeed the two groups have several char- 
acteristics in common, While the seven 
children do not live in the same city, 
they visit one another occasionally; and 
not infrequently get together for a family 
reunion—at least once a year. The mem- 
bers of this family are on as friendly 
terms with one another as the members 
of the average family, with diverse in- 
terests and inidependent plans, for each 
son and each daughter has long since 
started in business for himself or her- 
self. The father has his own profitable 
enterprise and thinks he knows a thing 
or two, so that he has not hesitated 
from time to time to give cautionary 
or constructive advice. He would like 
to form a kind of family concern, cor- 


poration or trust, but the children prefer 
their independence. Now, which of 
these two types of families, or of others, 
did the editor have in mind, when he 
used the figure to illustrate the norm of 
denominational organization? 


Of course, I cannot answer the ques- 
tion, but to me it is clear that up to the 
present we have been, roughly speaking, 
Browns. It is equally clear that the 
ideal for us is that of the Smiths and 
that the sooner we get on to that basis 
the better. It thas taken us three hun- 
dred years, more or less, to improve (and 
we have improved) upon the original 
Brown plan, but it is still Brown. Let 
us hope and pray that not even another 
hundred years will be wasted in getting 
where, in my opinion, we are surely 
going! 


The Root of the Difficulty 


After that initial struggle to secure 
the feeblest of local cooperation there 
was comparative quiet till Luther Rice 
came back from Inidia full of enthusiasm 
for a real plan of denominational organ- 
ization. This plan provided for church 
representation in the associations, repre- 
sentation of associations in state con- 
ventions and of state conventions in a 
national convention. In form this was 
undoubtedly Presbyterian, but in the 
thought of Rice and in its probable prac- 
tical operation by Baptists it would have 
been sufficiently in harmony with their 
ideas to have been worthy of a better 
fate than it experienced. Baptists of 
the South did welcome it but we of the 
North got into a controversy and led 
in that course of action (by the organiza- 
tion in 1814 of the original ancestor of 
our Foreign Mission Society), which has 
been the root cause of all our organiza- 
tion difficulties since that day. At that 
time fear, influential speakers and other 
causes turned the denomination from the 
broadening way of cooperation and unity 
into the narrowing path of independency 
The delegates, gathered in Philadelphia 
in 1814, ldecided to follow the lead of 
the American Board (Congregational), 
then only recently organized, which in 
turn had adopted the organization prin- 
ciples of all the European missionary 
societies. Those principles were inde- 
pendence from all church or denomina- 
tional control and a financial basis of 
membership. Giving was held to be a 
necessary measure of interest and badge 
of membership. Now these principles 
were followeld in [Europe because it was 
feared that the state churches could not 
be depended upon to nourish missionary 
enterprises. That same fear filled the 
hearts of our fathers. The churches, 
the denomination, could not be trusted 
with the holy enterprise of foreign mis- 
sions. Furthermore, there still lingered 
with those who were in the majority 
the feeling that the churches as such 
could not scripturally, at any rate wisely, 
organize themselves for administrative 
work. 
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The mold having been fashioned after 
the European model, influenced by the 
example set by the American board, and 
our first “society,” (the Foreign Mission 
Society) having been formed on an in- 
dependent basis, it was logical that all 
future denominational organizations 
should be cast in that same mold. At 
no time, however, were there wanting 
those who pleaded for a better form. 
Finally in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion was created a center for future or- 
ganizations which afterwards did come 
into being as “boards” of an organized 
denomination, amenable ito the general 
body. I refer, of course, to the board 
of education and the ministers and mis- 
sionaries benefit board. Reverting again 
to the figure of the family, our Baptist 
household now consists of two Smiths 
and five Browns — confessedly hetero- 
geneous—with the five Browns inclined 
to question the authority of their foster 
father, the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Some Pertinent Questions 


At this point several questions arise: 
Why should not the five Browns become 
Smiths and do business with the others 
on the Smith plan? Forward looking 
observers have no doubt they will event- 
ually do so. If eventually, why not soon? 
But there is the legal problem, we are 
reminded. It is a problem, but largely, 
if not wholly, because the die-hards do 
not want it solved. A real desire for a 
different order with persistent application 
to ithe solution of the problem, would 
speedily remove all obstacles. But I 
admit that my thought is moving some- 
what faster than we could reasonably 
expect so ponderous and so conservative 
a body to move. Granting, for the sake 
of the argument, that legal obstacles 
must greatly delay, possibly prevent 
final organic union, for the life of me I 
cannot see why there should be any 
objection to a cooperation as close and 
vital as if all were organically united. 
Why should any one of these organiza- 
tions desire an initiative that would not 
satisfy a family gathering after the Smith 
model. There is no slightest legal ob- 
jection to that course. As I have studied 
the situation somewhat closely I have 
discovered several causes of ithe oppo- 
sition. I mention three: (1) Lack of 
familiarity on the part of our people with 
the history I have all too briefly reviewed; 
(2) The persistence of the idea that 
somehow the denomination, as an organ- 
ization, cannot be wholly trusted to ad- 
minister what is admitted to be ifs own 
missionary inheritance; (3) A tradition 
that hovers over the business office of 
every Brown organization that the work 
of that organization can be wisely ad- 
ministered only so long as its original 
independent position is maintained. 

Two observations: (1) The Brown 
societies have already yielded so much, 
under the regime of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, of that which it was 
once held impossible to surrender that 
to hesitate to go the whole length raises 
several very serious questions which the 
limits of this article will not permit me 
to discuss; (2) When it comes to appeals 
for financial support it has always been 


possible to forget sufficiently or to rele- 
gate the sacred principle of independency 
to enable the Browns to lay the burden 
of responsibility squarely upon the 
shoulders of the whole denomination, 
where, of course it belongs. 

In conclusion: Each individual Bap- 
tist is expected and is supposed to be 
able, if so disposed, to think in terms 
of each and all of the denomination’s 
missionary and educational interests—in 
other words to know and to do his part 
of the whole task. Every Baptist church 
is expected to look in all directions and 
to pray for and to give to each phase 
of the denomination’s total task. Query: 
Why is not the denomination as a whole, 
in its organized capacity, capable of ad- 


‘Grave Consequences 
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ministering through its own board 
total of what, in the last analysis, 
own work? And why should no 
seven sons and daughters of the de: 
nation cooperate in exactly the | 
manner as the members of the | 
family do? No general scheme ¢ 
nominational cooperation can be mz 
suit every one—to include all 9} 
traditions. The new board of mi) 
ary cooperation doubtless has its d¢ 
most of which can be remedied j in| 
The main thing is for all of us to de. 
assiduously the cooperating mind, 
must quit playing fast and loose, 
our idea of one great denominatio 
is one—in theory. We should make 
one in practical operation. 
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cases, where a year ago no dealer would 
have thought of dealing in anything but 
American articles, today he is giving 
preference to European-made_ goods. 
For the first time in my seventeen years 
in Japan the writer has been offered an 
English make of film for his camera, and 
on another occasion a German-made 
pair of shoes, at prices which made it 
impossible to consider any other make. 
Heretofore Japan has preferred the 
higher-priced American articles, in a 
number of cases. Now it is learning 
that the European made goods are 
cheaper and “just as good.” 

Still another “grave consequence” has 
been the revival of interest in. its army 
and navy, and the corresponding loss of 
confidence in the recommendations of 
the Washington Conference, Japan is 
a small island empire, and if it is to be 
isolated from the civilized world, which 
is already fast encroaching upon all Asi- 
atic territory, self-preservation demands 
a strong army and navy. So the mili- 
tarists argue; and now their argument 
is listened to as it has not been since 
the Washington Conference. 


A New Slogan 


“Asia for the Asiatics” is a slogan now 
often heard; and many thoughtful people 
fear that the present discrimination will 
lead to the development of racial and 
group antagonisms that will only post- 
pone a mighty racial upheaval until the 
day that the Orient can equip itself to 
throw off the yoke of the white man. 

In other words by this special legisla- 
tion the United States has strangled the 
growing spirit of liberalism in Japan, 
and turned the attention of the people 
to the consideration of militaristic and 
racial questions. 

There are hundreds of men in Japan 
who have studied in American institu: 
tions, and have been advocates of Amer- 
ican civilization on their return. Many 
of these are losing their “former love” 
for the United States. They cannot be 
called enemies, but they are doubting 
the sincerity of America’s attitude. The 
loss of the cordial sympathy and devo- 
tion of many of these former students is 
a serious blow to America’s prestige in 
Japan. Japan has often been criticized 
for not making the most out of the op- 


portunity to influence the thousars 
Chinese students studying in its i} 
tions of higher education; but} 
through hasty and ill-considered | 
the United States is losing the | 
sympathy of hundreds of youngr 
who have secured their training fi 
in American colleges and univers 
Can we afford such loss? 

It is hard to appraise the effect | 
recent action on Christian work in | 
Certainly some good effects have a: 
appeared; for almost to a man thr 
sionaries have stood with Japan} 
reiterated request for fair treatme! 
its emigrants. By this almost unara 
action on the part of missionari¢ 
Japanese people have been led 
that the Christian message has } 
thing in it that transcends narrc! 
tionalism, and that the missionari 
no sense an official representate 
his native country. This different 
of the gospel and its messengerit 
a narrow national allegiance wilD 
great help. 

Again, intelligent Japanese, esp 
the press, are continually appealg 
the gospel as a vindication of the § 
of their claim for fair treatmen 
that the problem has helped to® 
the nature and sphere of the gost | 
of the gospel worker. 

But while Christianity ‘has hard. 
fered any setback, Japanese Chill 
are increasingly desirous of eu 
vestiges of “Americanism” from 
church life, and are turning towal} 
development of a distinctive type! 
ganized church life under theijt 
initiative. Although this undoubt!h 
a splendid ambition, there are mang 
in which there would be distin! 
if there should be a break in th 
operation of Americans and Japae 
the building up of the Christian®® 
ment in Japan. This internato 


] 
operation in Christian work a 
is one of the strongest ties bind 
peoples of the two Pacific mone 
of the “grave consequences 1 
the severing of these relationships a 
the Christian movement in Japan) 
to, receive the “fuil inheritance f 
faith” through contact with missii@ 
and teachers from America, 
Waseda University, Tokyo. 


i grace that transformed St. 

Paul from a persecutor into an 
postle was, for him, altogether 
uperconscious; a divine impact, a 
elestial visitation, a testimony that 
tod reclaimed his personal prop- 
tty, and asserted the rights of or- 
xinal ownership. 


The living force which has made 
vaul, after Christ, the chief figure 
f Europe and America for nearly 
wo thousand years did not proceed 
com himself. It was not like the 
pider’s web, spun out of his own 
‘eing. This being was only the 
eceptacle of a divine vitality which 
ooded and glorified conscience, 
eason, will, imagination, and the 
eart. “It pleases God,” he cries, 
to reveal his Son in me.” 

| While that revelation continues, 
ie Christianity it originates can- 
ot fail; the obscene antagonisms 
onfronting it cannot succeed. 
‘Perhaps you will urge that we 
eed go no further; -let every one 
zek his or her spiritual transfig- 
ration at the same source and be 
ontent. Why hold dogma’s flick- 
ting candle in the sunlight of a 
apreme religious experience? 

The Binding Tie 

(Such suggestions sound cour- 
geous, but it has not been pos- 
‘ble to restrain speculations about 
us revelation. It has been so pro- 
ound in influence, so universal in 
ange, that the best intellects have 
een enthralled by its mystic 
olendors. When Sir Isaac New- 
om showed why the apple fell 
ownward he attracted the learned. 
Vhen the seeker after God an- 
ounces that he has found him in 
hrist the burdened weary brother- 
ood listens and wonders. That 
omething highly differential has 
atered his life; that his awareness 
fit resembles that of spiritual 
“inces, like St. Augustine and John 
junyan, is familiar news to all 
Aristians. So thinkers observe and 
Drrelate this great experience. 


hey discern its identity in every 
ariety. 


And the nearer all believers get 
) this source, and to its original 
rm of experience, the more close- 
’ are they knit together. 


Those who corroborate St. Paul’s 
witness know how he came to bear 
it. First there was a soul-shak- 
ing episode in which this ardent re- 
ligionist stood convicted and un- 
done. Then came the revolution 
within which upraised him in time 
and eternity as the second religious 
genius of his race. Then came his 
proclamation of the change. 

Such glorious news could no 
more be suppressed than air or 
light. Could Isaiah and Jeremiah 
be silenced when they had received 
their vision of God? Cost, as it 
did, exile or death, they had to 
publish it abroad. Had Abraham, 
Moses or Elijah stood by St. Pauli 
when he arose from the Dam- 
ascene road, “a new creation” by 
God, they would, I venture to 
think, have exhorted him to herald 
his experience to the ends of the 
earth. 

Rituals, literatures, apologetics, 
organizations fall into line behind 
the supreme _ revelation. Every 
noun or verb of its great affirma- 
tion is a noun or verb of actual, 
vital, personal experience. For 
many ages the teachings of Jesus 
and their doctrinal developments 
have been ratified by the reactions 
of that experience. St. Paul planted 
and St. John watered; St. Augus- 
tine reasoned and St. Chrysostom 
pleaded; Wesley entreated and 
Whitefield thundered. 

The Still Small Voice 

But always everywhere, the still 
small voice of the Paraclete in the 
heart worked the miracle and per- 
petuated the life. 


There is some danger that in — 


our herd hallucinations we _ shall 
relegate the wonders of individual 
regeneration to a mighty past. 

On the one hand, personality is 
lured to destruction by a lecher- 
ous paganism; on the other, it is 
hampered everywhere by mass 
psychology. With the loss of per- 
sonality comes the loss of the 
sense of responsibility. We are 
liable to take our politics from a 
party, our ethics from a union, our 
religion from a cult, our behavior 
from the majority. 
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Revelation Through Conversion 


For as many as are led by the Spirit of God they are sons of God. The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children 
of God.—Romans VIII: 14, 16. 


By S. PARKES CADMAN 


To be entirely yourself, and then 
abandon that self to God, insures 
misunderstanding here, but immor- 
tality hereafter. 

When the apostle defied all con- 
ventionalities, and  unflinchingly 
faced the ax as the consequence 
of his defiance, he did so because 
he knew whom he had believed. 
He had not simply heard about 
Christ, or received a message from 
him—he had met him face to face 
in the upper chamber of his trem- 
bling but expectant soul. There 
the clouds dispersed, the shadows 
fled; there the consecration was 
made, and the apostolate conferred. 

His Messengers 

The Father of us all—the Creator 
of the lovely world which men have 
often defiled, has seen to it that 
his messengers shall duly arrive. 

Their feet are the more beautiful 
because they conquer the barriers 
between us and them. Revelatory 
men and women in church and 
home who have the apostle’s ex- 
perience are the high priests and 
priestesses of society. In heaven’s 
categories they rank above states- 
men, soldiers, pressmen or even 
presidents. The truth is, the very 
things that were done aforetime 
are being done now. I am sadly 
alive to the fact that Christianity 
is sundered, that the secular note 
is resonant, that the incongruity of 
civilized states armed for blood- 
shed is prevalent. 


When some eiect soul, individ- 
ualized, radiant, rich, magnetic, 
fearless, shall stand forth and say, 
with the meaning and implication 
of St. Paul, “It has pleased God 
to reveal his Son in me,” another 
day of days will break for the 
Gentiles and for the world. 


This leader will surely appear, 
unless history has turned traitor. 
For the education of our race in 
the realities which Christ reveals 
to men has scarcely well begun. 
His curriculum overlaps all our 
plans. It travels beyond theolog- 
ical and ecclesiastical boundaries. 
It involves a humanness, a justice, 
a settled peace and order, a dedi- 
cated civilization, which the noblest 
among us have not visualized. 


————" 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 


Topics for Jan. 18 
“Bach for all and all for Each” 


Mr. Clausen “buries two unknown 
heroes” in “Denominational Disarma- 
ment” on page 77 of “The Miracle of 
Me.” Read it over several times. 

Some very good reasons for coopera- 
tion of churches are given in “Practicing 
Christian Unity” by Guild. Perhaps 
“The Philosophy of Unified Action” on 
page 60, and “Elements [Essential to the 
Success of Interchurch Work” on page 
72, are especially beneficial. 

Some suggestions for cooperation in 
all phases of church work are given in 
Guild’s “Community Programs for Co- 
operating ‘Churches.” 

“Cooperation” on page 63 of “The 
Church and the Community” tells of 
cooperation in business and draws a 
logical conclusion. 

That cooperation among churches is 
advantageous is proved in leaflets put 
out by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, 105 E. 22nd St. 
New York City. For fifteen cents you 
can get leaflets telling stories and giving 
examples of church cooperation. 

The books mentioned may be had 
from the American Baptist Publication 
Society if your pastor does not have 
them. 

Why not send out invitations to the 
other young people’s societies in your 
community asking them to join you in 
this meeting? Seek their suggestions in 
the discussion at the end of the topic 
presentation. Perhaps you could ask 
them to be on hand earlier and your 
society serve them light refreshments. 
The young people could thus become 
better acquainted. This might be the be- 
ginning of a real community spirit 
among the young people. You will find 
that it pays. 

“Cooperative Christianity is undefeatable.” 


Young People’s Day in the 
Church 


Why not! It could be a Sunday affair 
on a week-end celebration. Say, for ex- 
ample, Saturday and Sunday or Sunday 
and Monday. Here is a suggestion for 
a two-day rally—a banquet and a Sunday 
program. 

The general theme for the two days 
could be “Sail on!” As a basis, use the 
poem “Columbus” by Joaquin Miller. If 
you do not have a copy of this poem 
and cannot secure it at your library, 
write to B. Y. P. U. of A. headquarters 
for it. 

The invitations for the banquet and 
the rally could be written on little ships, 
easily cut from heavy paper. The place 
cards at the banquet could also be ships. 
The poem “Columbus” might appear on 


the cover of the program or menu, or 
on both. These need not be elaborate. 
They may be mimeographed. If that is 
outside the financial reach of the society, 
the poem could be recited at some time 
during the evening, preferably before the 
toasts. 


Perhaps the menu could be written in 
sea terms. For example: biscuits, in- 
stead of appearing under their usual 
name, could appear on the menu as 
“Canary islands”; red jelly could be 
“coral reefs”; potatoes ‘“Greenland’s 
mountains’; meat, “new discoveries”; 
green vegetables, “sea weed’; salad, 
with dressing, “South Sea islands”; ice 
cream, “ice bergs’”; or if some light des- 
sert is used it could be “sea foam.” 


The program numbers could also be 
written out in sea terms. The “pep” 
period, for songs, yells, and_ general 
noise, could be termed “storm at sea.” 
The prayer period could be designated 
“the calm.” 


If green lights are used in the banquet 
room, it will give a “moonlight-on-the- 
ocean” effect, which would add to the 
occasion. Green crepe paper caps for 
the lights would do. 

Now as to toasts—why not use the 
following: 

“The Grey Azores”—A review of the 
past work, given in semi-humorous 
fashion. The workers could be thanked 
for their efforts. 

“The Gates of Hercules’—This could 
deal with the reports of the committee 
chairmen and other officers, telling about 
some of the larger tasks that had been 
achieved during the year. 

“Shoreless Seas”—A .brief outline of 
what there is yet to do. 

“Now Must We Pray”—Not because 
of the incompetency of the officers, but 
because of the immensity of the task. 

“A Light!”"—What the society might 
prove to be to the young people of the 
community through enlarging and in- 
tensifying their activities in the church. 
This should be given by the pastor. 

The next day, Sunday, should also be 
in keeping with this theme. The pastor 
will probably “fall in line’ and cooperate 
with the young people. His sermon title 
could be “On! Sail On!” Ag pastors are 
always ingenious, no suggestions need be 
made as to the gist of this sermon. 

The evening devotional meeting for 
the young people could be the climax of 
the whole affair. After a prayer, with 
soft musical accompaniment, two or 
three hymns in keeping with the theme 
should be sung. For the scripture use 
Matt. 14:22-33, followed by prayer. An- 
other hymn might be sung and the topic 
presented, by several young people 
(those not used in the banquet program), 
along the following lines: 

1. Enlisting—before the embarkation 
there must be workers, yourself and 


others in the work of the society 
Christ. 

2. The Chart—must be the fF 
which should be studied by all ant 
meaning understood. 

<i Steadfastness—must be in all, 
there is no “jumping-off place” on 
seas. 

4. Lighthouses — business mee’ 
and socials, to light the way. 

5. Sail on!—from society into chit 
into neighborhood, into far places.j 
God. 

“Jesus Saviour, Pilot Me” migh! 
sung between the second and thir, 
these little talks; “Let the Lower Lh 
Be Burning” between the ian 
fifth. 

In closing, the hymn “Sail On” of 
be sung, and the Lord’s Prayer use: 
the benediction. 

Cf you want program suggestion 
any special rallies or banquets, wri 
B. Y. P. U. of A. headquarters, sii 
the idea you desire to carry out, and i 
gestions will be mailed you as ear, 
possible.) 


A Date Tickler 


Not to keep one feeling funny by! 
keep one reminded, the Baptist Yit 
People’s Union of America has git 
out a very attractive desk (or dreeé 
calendar informative of the next jit 
convention to be held in Indianaili 
July 8-12. A reproduction of Hl 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument vit 
graces a spacious circle in the hea | 
Indianapolis forms a conspicuous a 
of this calendar across the base of vil 
appears the catchy keynote for the? 
vention. 

One of these reminders ought to ja 
the desk or dresser of every B. Y. ||| 
enthusiast. Those who lose out itl 
distribution of them through their a 
organizations may ‘have one by wilf 
to B. Y. P. U. of A. headquarters. | 


Because of a generous gift from if 
J. M. Craft, the greatly needed newa 
sonage is being erected at Maymyctl 
hot weather capital of Burma an@ 
important center for English in 
Burmese work. In 1922 Mrs. neck 


offered. Rs. 6000 for the building © 
parsonage, provided the Foreign S¢ 
would also furnish Rs.G000Mm—EEIl 
tidal wave and typhoon at Swatow # 
it impossible for this appropriatic 
be made. In April, 1924, however™ 
urgency of the need cased the at 
priation of the Rs. 6000 and i 
Craft, at a real sacrifice, made her/t 
Mrs. Craft is now eighty-two yeat 
and since 1921 has been living at Ma: 
with her daughter Julia, who is in¢ 
of the Shirk memorial rest house. 
H. P. Cochrane has been supervisin| ; 
erection of the parsonage. 


; 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. A pplegarth 


: Lost-and-Found Front 


Door* 


w Year’s story from “A China 


| Shepherdess”) 


'¢ Marcaret T. ApPLeGARTH 
‘nust admit that there is nothing 
like a front door. In America 
out everybody. And a front door 
ais like our doors, only more 
i there is that little matter of 
‘its who must also be shut out. 
ly at New Year’s time. It is 
‘ugh all the year ’round, as you 
' know; so bad that devil screens 
very front door on the outside 
paper door-gods _ painted in 
3 reds and greens guard the in- 
at at New Year’s time there has 
' much housecleaning going on 
nd that every evi! spirit in all 
ust go house-hunting for some 
ok or cranny to rest his little 
heels! Almost, you feel sorry 
‘don’t you? Until you remem- 
spiteful, frightful things he is 
to do to human beings—sick- 
poverty; burnt food and poor 
fire that smokes; eyes that see 
seth with such an ache that you 
y feel that little spirit pattering 
oth to tooth, sitting in a down- 
oth to kick up its heels in glee, 
mpering to an upstairs tooth to 
ed for the night, causing the 
reek to puff and puff and puff, 
uncomfortable comfortable! 
' you realize now about the 
on chimneys, and the shoot-the- 
tthe curving rooftops. And al- 
New Year’s time you would real- 
‘the preciousness of the front 


ore, consider the horror of the 
le Peppers when, on New Year’s 
front door of their home had 
ved! For once, at least, the feel- 
these Blue Belles matched their 
. Blue as indigo, they were-- 
their brother, their uncles, their 
eir parents, their grandparents. 
was a calamity! A family sim- 
[ not start a New Year without 
‘Every evil spirit in the Middle 
‘Kingdom would come crushing 
ing inside. The family would 
heir money, they would starve, 
Id be sick, they would die! You 
or yourself why they were blue. 
ather Pepper spoke up. He 
taf that he spoke far louder than 
“ssary, and his voice boomed 
truly terrific fashion. (The fiive 
le Peppers did wish that he 
fisper.) “Who,” he demanded 
‘who in this family owes a 


| ; ; 
twas it! Only one thing made 


appear on New Year’s Eve— 
ght by The Judson Press, 1924. 


a debt. For anybody to whom you owed 
money felt a perfect right to steal away 
your door, knowing only too well that 
you would pay that debt by hook or by 
crook at once in order to safeguard your 
premises from the home-seeking demons 
Swarming in the outer air on New 
Year’s, 

“Who owes a debt?” boomed grand- 
father. 

“Not I!” said one Uncle Pepper. 

“Nor I!” said a second. 

“Nor I!” said a third. 

“Nor I!” said our own Mr. Pepper, the 
scholar, he with the goggles and silver 
fingernail shields. 


“Now think!” boomed grandfather. 
“Your mind is so often off with the 
ancients. Think! Have you not bought 


one of the four jewels of a scholar— 
paper, brushes, inkslab, ink—and left it 
unpaid for?” 

“No, no!” said Mr. Pepper, wagging 
his head. Whereupon every Uncle Pep- 
per looked accusingly at every Aunt 
Pepper: “How about you, Inside Per- 
son?” 

But the aunts wagged their heads. 
No, not they! 


It was a perfectly awful occasion. 
Where, oh, where was the door? And 
who, oh, who had stolen it? There was 
only one thing to do, and they did it 
by standing in the doorless doorway 
tossing off firecrackers into the air, ten 
or twelve to each minute, for evil spirits 
have a perfect horror of noise. They 
pick up their invisible heels and dash 
madly away. Suddenly, in the midst of 
the terrific din, our own Mr. Pepper 
clapped his hand to his forehead and 
cried: “I’ve got it! I know!” 


“Speak louder!” boomed grandfather. 


Our Mr. Pepper yelled into his fath- 
er’s ear: “It’s these spectacles, Ancient 
and Honorable; I owe the Oculist.” 


“Mercy on us!” screamed his Inside 
Person (wife) almost fainting, while the 
Blue Belles hung their heads for shame 
to think that it was Papa Pepper caus- 
ing all the trouble. 


Grandfather exploded with wrath. The 
uncles exploded their firecrackers. Mr. 
Pepper went dashing off through the 
dark streets with bobbing lantern to the 
home of the Oculist, with a long string 
of cash to pay his bill. All this time 
Cynthia lay wide-awake in bed, startled 
by the awful noises everywhere: “Like 
five Fourths of July rolled into one! 
Less than ever do I believe in this Fire- 
cracker Insurance Company!” she com- 
plained to the ceiling. But the ceiling 
looked flatly disapproving, as if about to 
say: “It’s happened on New Year’s for 
hundreds of years. It will keep on for 
hundreds more. Grin and bear it.” “TI 
will not grin!” vowed Cynthia. 


Meanwhile Mr. Pepper had reached 


the Oculist’s home and found him cele- 
brating noisily. “Excuse me; here is 
cash for my glasses, you ungracious per- 
son. Why did you not let me know 
I was in your debt? I would gladly have 
paid you.” 

“Let you know?” roared the Oculist 
crossly. “Haven’t I been letting you 
know? Haven't I sent, telling you that 
my rice-bowl was empty, that my chil- 
dren were starving, that my poor aged 
parents were falling into their very cof- 
fins from hunger and cold? Pouf! Told 
you, indeed I’ve done nothing but tell 
you. But you keep your nose in a book 
and your mind in the dim past. Oculists’ 
stomachs mean nothing to you. Oculists’ 
parents mean noth—” 

“Oh, c-come now,” stammered Mr. 
Pepper regretfully, “I’m not quite so bad 
as that. Here’s your cash, my dear fel- 
low. Truly I am sadly forgetful. Truly 
regretful. Truly repentant. So now give 
me my front door, please.” 

“All gone! Cut up for kindling wood! 
Burned in the oven! All gone!” clucked 
the Oculist indifferently. 

“Do not use up the air with such 
pleasantries,” begged Mr. Pepper. “It 
is necessary for me to have glasses be- 
cause I am a professor at the Heavenly 


Education—Instilling School. I have 
many weighty matters on my _ mind. 
Many problems, I apologize for my 
thoughtlessness. But now please, 


magnanimously, graciously condescend 
to return to me my door.” 

“Gone up in smoke! All gone!” 

“But you only took it this afternoon— 
how could it be burned already? Surely 
you are simply making holiday sport 
with me. Yet think, I pray you, of my 
old father at home, terrified; of my poor 
old mother, pale with fear—” 


“Indeed! Do you say it? Well, even 
sO was my own father terrified of starv- 
ing, and my own mother pale from fear 
of being roofless. Yet you turned deaf, 
deaf ears to my bills. So now gently, 
gently, be gone.” 


“My one bill could not feed your par- 
ents long. One small pair of glasses 
could not make a rooftree fall. Come 
now, give me my door,” begged Mr. 
Pepper. 


“The door? What door? How you 
talk! I burned it, I tell you. Gently, gent- 
ly, be gone, so that [ may start my New 
Year’s celebration. See, the moon is 
rising. It is not good luck to be arguing 
any longer. Please trouble me no more. 
I must burn my last year’s door-god 
and paste up a new one.” 


(To be continued) 


(P. S—The Chinese New Year comes in 
February, perhaps you can use this 
story in your Sunday-school or junior 
society between now and then, if you 
are studying China this year. M. T. A.) 


Letter from India 
By W. L. Frercuson 

As I think of this vast empire of India 
and its condition today, two words of 
Christ come to mind, “No man can serve 
two masters,” and “No man putteth new 
wine inte old wine-skins.” India is try- 
ing to succeed in doing both these things, 
for she is seeking desperately to hold 
on to all her worn-out systems and at 
the same time to accept most of the 
new things which come along. The 
trouble is that the two, the old and the 
new, are often in violent conflict and op- 
position. The one is bound to overcome 
the other. But India is trying to com- 
bine things that differ widely. In the 
effort compromise is everywhere appar- 
ent. It is rather difficult these days to 
find any one who is out-and-out for one 
thing or another. 


Eclecticism 


There is electicism everywhere. Take 
it in the matter of dress, for instance, 
In the good old days western costumes 
were unknown, or at least unadopted; 
but nowadays one sees the strangest 
combinations in dress, as when a gentle- 
man appears clad in turban, coat and 
vest, flowing dhotie instead of trousers, 
shoes, and stockings supported by Bos- 
ton garters worn with entire visibility; 
add to this a standing collar and a four- 
in-hand tie, and you will have a frequent 
picture appearing on the streets of a 
large town or city here. In education 
the system of trying to combine ancient 
and modern is much attempted. The 
modern is discounted because it is from 
the West; atid the ancient is commended 
because it is from the East. Out of the 
two a type said to be national is in the 
making, as though there could be na- 
tional mathematics, astronomy, chemist- 
ry or any other science which is worthy 
of the name. So too in politics the forms 
of democracy are becoming visible, but 
the practices of autocracy persist. In 
social reforms the liberalizing tendencies 
of the growing few are stoutly resisted 
by the many who still believe in the in- 
feriority of women and in the virtual en- 
slavement of children. But in religion 
the attempts at compromise are the most 
evident. Christian teaching and example 
have had a most profound influence on 
all the other systems of the East, and 
they are seeking to adapt themselves 
to the new light received. Hinduism 
used freely to confess that it was a re- 
ligion exclusively for India; it made no 
attempt to extend its borders. Now, 
however, it has “missions” and mission- 
aries” in other lands, as England and 
America, and it is seeking to adopt an 
evangelical form and method. Likewise 
Buddhism is revamping itself; while 
Islam is not quiescent. It still opposes 
Christ, but it seeks to show that it is 
tolerant of all religions, and sums up 
in itself the best of all. To read some 
of the modern apologetics one would 


Among Ourselves 


suppose that both Hinduism and Mo- 
hammedanism were not really intolerant; 
but liberty-loving and liberty-giving re- 
ligions. The answer to these claims is 
found when a high caste Hindu or an 
influential Muslim becomes a Christian. 


Orange, New Jersey 

December 18, 1924 

To the Various Participating Societies 

and Organizations of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 
Dear Brethren: 

It has come to the attention of the 
finance committee that some degree of 
misunderstanding prevails concerning 
the work and scope of the advisory com- 
mittee, which was appointed by the 
finance committee some time ago. Cer- 
tain activities of the committee seem to 
have raised the question in some quar- 
ters as to whether the committee is func- 
tioning within the bounds of the pur- 
pose for which it was appointed. 

The finance committee therefore de- 
sires to call attention to the scope of the 
activities of the advisory committee, as 
outlined in the report of the finance com- 
mittee adopted at Milwaukee, Wis., 
which will be found on page 87 of the 
Annual of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention for 1924. The report which was 
approved by the convention contains the 
following paragraph: 

“Advisory Committee” 

“Your committee reported last year 
the appointment by it of an advisory 
committee, as approved by the Northern 
Baptist Convention, composed of per- 
sons not connected with any of the 
boards or societies, and not being mem- 
bers of the finance committee, to make 
a study of all the societies and boards, 
their methods of keeping books, finances, 
plan of operation, salary, efficiency, and 
to determine where the best methods 
were being pursued, and also to outline 
a policy for the future, which would 
tend to greatest efficiency.” 

We hope that this will clear up any 
misunderstanding which may exist in re- 
gard to the scope and work of the ad- 
visory committee. A copy of this letter 
is being forwarded to the national so- 
cieties, the state conventions, the city 
mission societies, and to our denomina- 
tional papers. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Joseph C. Hagen. 
Secretary Finance Committee Northern 
Baptist Convention 


The Perfect Trail 
By Harry C, WILLIAMS 
I ERE'S a golden trail, a sunny 
trail 
Of everlasting love 
That will lead you if you take it 
To the sunny world above. 
The trail on which still stands 
The Rock of Ages cleft 
The golden trail, the sunny trail 
The trail that Jesus left. 
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Then the power of persecution ap 
weight of it in repression are disc, 
The odds are still heavily again 
out-and-out claim for the supreme, 
God in Christ. But we have no { 
gospel. . 


Visiting Brethren 

Just at present we are receiving} 
ing brethren not a few, who My 
pected to bring messages reinforcit, 
contention that Christ is Lord of ¢| 
worthy to receive the adoration of 
and all other lands and nadine 
Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the | 
Park Baptist church, Chicago, is rf 
this land, with Mrs. Gilkey, Miss 1h 
and Miss Gunsaulus. Doctor Gil 
to lecture in the chief centers | 
empire, setting forth the claiy 
Christ. His message will be prig 
addressed to students and the ed, 
classes. He is bound to have aj 
hearing. It has been my pleas} 
see Dioctor Gilkey and his party, ( 
their preliminary visit to Madras | 
“the lay of the land,” and I speak s 
when I say that he has made a fil 
pression in the city. He will retu’ 
lecture here in February, after Cccp 
ing his circuit in India west ando 
and in Burma. Prof. Harry F. j 
of the chair of Christian ethics inj 
Theological Seminary, New Yorl¢ 
is also in this land. He is bool 
lecture here in Madras next we) 
closing subject being “The Signia 
of Jesus.” And now, within a felt 
utes the train will bring in to t » 
Dr. A. W. and Mrs. Rider, of our Hr 
Mission Society. They come o1b 
ness connected with society iri 
and the work; and I must be off tn 
them this minute! So, farewell.| 
Madras, India. i: 


Nebraska Notes © 

By R. R Coon f 

Two pastor’s institutes have be ! 
in Nebraska, one in Fremont, 
and one in Kearney, Dec. 11-12. 
ance on these institutes has 
financially easy for the mi 
churches and the conventio 
nearly all the expense. T 
these meetings were Dr. 
nell, of Kansas City, Dr. 
rigo, of New York and Re ye 
Carr of Pennsylvania. The 
gatherings seemed to be instruct) 
couragement and prompting to 
endeavor. Very generous 
was given for questions fro 
which proved of real valu 
cussions—a feature that may Be 
to great advantage. bis 
Doctor Crannell’s exposition | 
pians was severely scholarly am 
same time intensely practical. Hist! 
and originality make an expositor 
most attractive and should envut 
that sort of work. Dr, Lerrigo i= 
ed facts illustrating the advance! 
tianity is making, and gave some i 
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tst remarkable gatherings he had 
/sed in Europe in his recent travels 
\|. The readiness with which citi- 
4yf those new nations of Europe 
1s gospel truth calls for renewed 
ynary activity on the part of Amer- 
| Mr. Carr had a variety of prac- 
‘ubjects for discussion, the busy 
'§ the team. The much considered 
(stewardship, was fully presented 
,umerous leaflets distributed from 
/ writers. But these all, with the in- 
or, held beautifully to the New 
‘ent name and authority, so pref- 
both in method and spirit. Mr. 
closing address was an admirable 
sion of that pressing problem—the 
‘cial and the international question. 
on should be made of a plain and 
1 talk by Mr. Oak Davis, president 
state convention. A talk to lay- 
e expected to make, but as they 
ot there he, with hesitation, gave 
‘inisters. “Frankly now, men, how 
‘real hand to hand personal work 
u doing?” Fact and illustration 
ed his address. 

)question of repeating pastors’ in- 
' was considered ‘by both the in- 
rs and the pastors, the lack of 
attendance being a prominent fac- 
deciding the matter. Thirteen 
thirty or more pastors in the sec- 
sems a small number considering 
“penses were virtually guaranteed. 
). M. Foreman, McCook, and Rey. 


Sturdevant, Bridgeport, came from 
} 
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st distant points and each had to 
ent from home an extra day. 
\ttendant members” may reason- 
‘clude many pastors. 
With the Churches 

‘Samuel Miller, aided by Singing 
list Orville Johnson, has held 
‘Ospel meetings at Prairie Union. 
\ have at present joined the church 
_B. B. Braden addressed a large 
and-son banquet at York, an en- 
tic and helpful meeting—Pastor 
is. Bukoutz are much encouraged 
veased interest in many ways at 


Scottsbluff—Rev. P. W. Sacotell, of Mt. 


Sterling, Iowa, has become pastor at 
Maxwell, where the work prospers—Oseo 
church near Upland, has a splendid field 
for service. Pastor J. P. Nasby con- 
ducted special services recently and has 
received into the church nearly twenty 
converts. This is chiefly a Danish com- 
munity. The Baptist Visitor is a valu- 
able home -weekly papers—Mr. A. S. 
Alfred of Polk is doing good service 
in supplying the pulpit of the Osceola 
church; a fine singer as well as speaker— 
Mr. Oak Davis, another layman, spent a 
Sunday with the important church at 
Beatrice, now pastorless—Mead Eman- 
uel church has had a very successful 
week of missions. Drs. Pope and EI- 
more of Lincoln, gave missionary ad- 
dresses, also Rev. C. W. Miller, conven- 
tion pastor, and S. S. Missionary Presley 
Robinson—Rey. B. H. Marshall of Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, becomes pastor at Benson. 
We expect to -be continued here the 
good work recently carried on by Rev. 
G. L. Sharp, now superintendent of city 
missions, Omaha — Building improve- 
ments have occupied the church at Paw- 
nee City for several months. A dedica- 
tion service was recently held, State 
Secretary. Ainslie giving two addresses. 
The pastor, J. R. Hoy is proving a suc- 
cessful leader. 


English Letter 
By W. T. WHITLEY 

The Council of the Baptist Union has 
had its November meeting, which usually 
has the closing work of the year. On 
this occasion two familiar faces were 
missed: Doctor Shakespeare is not well 
enough to see visitors, much less to 
attend a business meeting; Doctor Ful- 
lerton of the Foreign Mission has been 
taking a surgical operation and will be 
recuperating for some weeks. 

A good deal of reorganizing of staff 
at headquarters was adopted, and a com- 
mittee of selection was appointed to sug- 
gest a person or persons to be nomi- 
nated in April next as secretary or secre- 


‘tment, St. Paul, Minn. 


Faculty front row: 


Esther Sabel, Karl J. Karl- 


Arvid Gordh Dean, G. Arvid Hagstrom President, Adolf Olson, E. A. 


/-om, 


: 
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tm and faculty of Bethel Theological Seminary and Bible and Missionary 
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taries of the Baptist Union. It is agreed 
that the appointment shall be for five 
years, a term which is rapidly becoming 
familiar for many offices. It will apply 
in future to the editorship of the Bap- 
tist Times, in commission as yet. . So far 
it is not settled how various other so- 
cieties shall be related to the union, 
therefore it remains open how many of- 
fices are to be filled, and whether one 
or all should be women. The appearance 
of women, as pastors, well qualified and 
duly ordained, raises new problems, and 
these are to be carefully explored. 

Two men have been commissioned for 
traveling work, and cach has made a fine 
beginning. The Rey. A. Douglas Brown, 
who was running mate with President 
Scarborough at Stockholm, is doing 
evangelistic work. The Rev. P. T. Thom- 
son is urging on the churches a definite 
scheme of religious education for the 
young, with a view to intelligent service 
for Christ and the church: group visita- 
tion has already begun. 

The training of lay preachers is going 
on apace: scores of ministers supervise 
the studies of lads for two years and 
upwards, and there are now nearly two 
thousand who gives perhaps every third 
or fourth Sunday for preaching. There 
is no church in England that does not 
have public worship every week, and one 
service only is a rare exception. This 
is possible by the self-denial of these 
men. 

There is a careful annual scrutiny of 
all ministers, to see if they remain in 
good standing; a list is published of all 
who can be commended. This had de- 
manded days of work, even after all the 
preliminary inquiries, especially as to 
new men. But it is most exceptional 
for any name to be removed on moral 
grounds. 

The Foreign Mission is expecting from 
the churches an advance of 35 per cent 
in their contributions, just to sustain the 
existing work. Many churches 
braced themselves to the duty. 


have 


One of our associations has been try- 
ing an experiment for the benefit of the 
villages, which usually depend on lay 
preachers. Every pastor with evangelis- 
tic gifts has left his church, and con- 
ducted an eight or ten-day mission in 
the hamlets; the city churches have heard 
the lay preachers on the Sunday. The 
results are so abundantly encouraging 
that each full moon this winter will see 
similar rural missions. It is not exactly 
Baptist work, but your readers will be 
interested to know that, thanks to the 
Carnegie Trust, hundreds of villages now 
enjoy a circulating library, managed by 
the county education committees. With 
broadcasting also, rural life is being 
much enlivened. 

Ivan Prokhanoff of Leningrad—once 
called St. Petersburg—has been in Lon- 
don telling of Baptist conditions in Rus- 
sia. Of these, Doctor Rushbrooke is the 
best exponent. But it is sad to know 
that the present government, by its land 
laws, has appropriated the site which 
British Baptists bought for a theological 
seminary, to build which, you in America 
hold so many dollars. More than that, 
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their measures have compelled a _ fur- 
ther payment of about $6,000, for which 
there is no tangible asset. It is not easy 
to adjust ourselves to such financial 
methods. 

Roumania remains consistent in its 
policy of persecution. Its rulers seem 
incapable of comprehending what free- 
dom means. But our brethren appear 
to flourish all the more, and increase in 
numbers steadily. They look hopefully 
for moral support from their brethren 
in happier lands, and doubtless when 
the executive of the Baptist World AI- 
liance meets in your country in Feb- 
ruary, they will be emphatically en- 
couraged. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Leonarp 'W. RILEY 
Reed College President 


From the presidency of the Loyal Le- 
gion of Loggers and Lumbermen to the 
presidency of a college like Reed at Port- 
land is an experience not often given to 
man. This has come to Prof. Norman F. 
Coleman, who will assume his new re- 
sponsibilities next September. Profes- 
sor Coleman is fifty years old, was born 
at Ontario, Canada, and graduated from 
the University of Toronto in 1900. He 
holds a master’s degree from Harvard. 
He taught in Spokane high schools from 
1900 to 1905, was professor of English 
at Whitman college from 1906 to 1912, 
and professor of English at Reed col- 
lege from 1912 to 1919. For five years 
he has held the exceedingly difficult and 
delicate position which he now resigns. 

Reed college was first opened in 1910 
with Dr. William T. Foster as its head. 
The second president was Dr. Richard 
F. Scholz, who died recently. The in- 
stitution last year had thirty members 
on its faculty and about three hundred 
students. The election of Professor 
Coleman is quite generally approved, in- 
asmuch as he is not only a very capable 
administrator and successful educator, 
but a genuine Christian man such as is 
greatly needed in all our educational in- 
stitutions today. He is a member of 
the Methodist church. 

Conference of Colleges 

In the Willamette valley in Oregon 
there are nine educational institutions in- 
dependent of state control. These in- 
stitutions are organized and hold an an- 
nual meeting immediately following 
Thanksgiving day. The voting strength 
consists of the president and one mem- 
ber of each of the faculties. This or- 
ganization was effected in 1908 and dur- 
ing the intervening years has developed 
on the part of these institutions a spirit 
of cooperation and good fellowship quite 
in contrast to that which formerly ex- 
isted. Wherever possible these institu- 
tions act together, as, for example, a 
joint scholarship is now offered to each 
of the standard high schools of Oregon 
which will be accepted by any one of 
these institutions, where formerly many 
of them offered individual scholarships 
which created an unseemly competition. 
The conference usually meets on Fri- 
‘day afternoon and evening and Satur- 
day morning, with a banquet on Friday 


evening at which these college repre- 
sentatives forget the dignity of their posi- 
tions and enter into a period of real re- 
laxation. For the third time during the 
history of this organization the head of 
Linfield college was recently elected its 
president. 


Idaho Baptist Annual 

The Baptist Convention of Idaho met 
May 13-15 with the First Baptist church 
of Nampa. Rev. W. T. S. Spriggs was 
then pastor. The annual _ publication, 
containing the usual information, has 
just reached my desk. The president of 
the convention is Judge F. S. Dietrich 
of Boise, and the first vice-president is 
Hon. W. H. Witty, now chairman of 
our ‘Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
The executive secretary is Rev. W. A. 
Shanks, whose headquarters are at Boise. 
This organization has forty-six churches, 
while the list of ordained ministers serv- 
ing as pastors numbers but twenty-nine. 
The present membership is 5,442. There 
were 424 baptisms last year. The total 
value of church property is $461,165. The 
past year a total of $64,523 was raised 
for local expenses and $21,424 for 
benevolences. The leading church of the 
convention is the First of Boise, which 
has a membership of 894. The present 
pastor is Rev. A. F. Colver. Idaho Bap- 
tists are working together harmonious- 
ly, carrying on many phases of the work 
with an enthusiasm which is most com- 
mendable. Cooperation always brings 
good results. 


Caravan of Idaho Baptists 

The spirit of the Baptists of Idaho is 
revealed in the fact that already plans 
are being made for a large representa- 
tion at the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Seattle next June. They are 
stressing the fact that the roads are prac- 
tically perfect every mile of the way and 
that the distance from Boise to Seattle 
is only about six hundred miles. They 
are hoping to have at least one auto load 
of delegates from each of the Baptist 
churches of Idaho. Six months of this 
kind of boosting will certainly let the 
convention know that Idaho is on the 
map. 


Don’t Quit 
By Davin F. NycrEN 
| pom quit! 
A winner never quits, 
He shoots until he hits; 
A quitter never has been known 
to win, 
He quits about the time he should 
begin, 
Don’t quit! 
The greatest is not whether fast or 
slow the pace— 
You know the turtle and the rabbit 
had a race— 
It’s rather, can you stick until you 
reach the place 
Where rich rewards are giv’n, 
where sound the words of praise; 
“Almost” and “nearly” will not do, 
You’ve got to stick the whole race 
through, 
Don’t quit! 
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“The Baptist” Banner 

The Baptists of West Washington 
have their eyes on the convention, 1| 
have already discovered that Wash| 
ton leads all the states in the Nort} 
Baptist Convention in the percentag, 
subscribers to Tue Baptist. They | 
pose, if possible, to win the pennant p 
will be awarded at the conventioy; 
Seattle next June to that state shoy; 
the largest number of subscribers in | 
portion to church membership. Kr) 
ing the spirit of our Baptist bretle 
in Washington, I am predicting that} 
particular banner will not leave the ‘i 
of Washington. 
A Melting in Montana ~~ 

The morning paper announces fj 
degrees below zero in Montana, but) 
does not affect the spirit of the 4) 
tists of that state. For some mo} 
past a coldness has existed among ly 
tana Baptists which has resulted irp 
small degree of heat. A love feast, ly 
ever, has been held. Rev. Frank} 
Smith of the Home Mission Society | 
new executive secretary, Dr. E. R. Cip 
Rev. Z. C. O’Farrell of Boise, Rey. Hi 
Van Engelen and Mr. C. N. Madeen # 
a conference at Missoula on Noy, |; 
which time a policy was outlined to tn 
all churches and pastors into hap 
harmonious fellowship and coopera) 
A week later the board of manager; 
the convention unanimously appre 
the proposed plan. “All seemed th 
of one mind that the past must bes 
gotten and that we must now press5i 
ward in the spirit of brotherliness,a 
play and mutual confidence to dojh 
great work intrusted to Baptists in It 
tana.” It is reported that not ail 
cordant note was heard throughouth 
entire session. This is glad, good im 
and is a prophecy of progress inh 
great state. Christian people cannot» 
quer the world while the spirit of @ 
Master prevails not in their midst| 

Personal Paragraphs 

Baptists in the Northwest will bela 
to know that Rev. Mead M. Blep 
who spent a number of years in thir 
gion, is now in his second year as pito 
at Oxnard, Calif. He has just clit 
a meeting under the leadership of f 
E. R. Hermiston, in which there F 
thirty-eight additions to the chél 
twenty of them by baptism. iy 
Rev. B. F. Fellman, who has © 
pastor at Albany, Ore., since May, 2 
is now pastor of the Tremont chet 
Pasadena, Calif. His successor at™ 
bany, Rev. W. P. Osgood, late of C® 
Wash., began his work on Sunday, ¢ 
Zi, t 
In closing his work at Colfax, Brit 
Osgood was assisted by Dr. J. Ne® 
Garst of the First church, Spokane. 
state pastors’ institute was held it 
Brother Garst at the First church, ip 
16-19. The institute team consiste 
Dr. George A. Huntley, returned I 
sionary from China, Miss Helen K._ 
lace, stewardship specialist, and Dy 
M. Bailey of the First church, Sef 
Doctor ‘Garst on Dec. 13 delivere 
address on “Religious Essentials’ 4 
older boys’ conference at Tekoa. 
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First church of Spokane has un- 
usly adopted the report of.a com- 
which recommends that imme- 
steps be taken to build an ade- 
}and appropriate church plant on 
yuthwest corner of Matthew and 
in streets. 
¢ Owen T. Day will begin his work 
she Grace church, Spokane, with 
lew Year. This church is one of 
rongest in the East Washington 
intion and under the leadership of 
st Day should make rapid progress, 
ich as its location gives it an ex- 
nal opportunity. In five and a half 
with the Arleta church, Portland, 
-r Day increased the membership 
250 to 500, having baptized more 
0. The new building, which seats 
ople, is equipped with a splendid 
jrgan and is valued at more than 
}. A debt on the building of $15,- 
imore than covered by pledges. 


‘Philadelphia Letter 


By ArtHur C. BALpwINn 


fare glad to send our New Year’s 
igs from the City of Brotherly 
‘nd again to report our progress. 
ident Coolidge has extended Gen- 
lutler’s leave of absence for an- 
rear, provided that we do not ask 
‘ain, and we are settling down to 
‘dinary routine of campaigning 
bandits, bootleggers and auto- 
| speedsters. That is enough to 
‘ny police force busy and to try 
‘ristian patience and faith of the 
* us. We can report progress, 
‘'r, and say with some pride that 
| being complimented by outside 
ies on some tangible results of 


(lfare. Just now the courts are 
} us and have padlocked some 
ius places. 


000,000 stadium, to be built by 
‘on a tract west of 63rd street, 
‘Broad street torn up for subway 
ions, an agreement practically 
( for a subway on Chestnut street 
0th, to remove all surface cars— 
re other public matters that our 
| may be interested to know about. 
‘tS who are facing the educational 
.in their churches and who wish 
‘ the working of a fine up-to-date 
ill be interested in hearing of 
_ being done by the Rev. Harold 
| Stewart at the Tioga church. 
Dout eighty children he is carry- 
't work, parallel to but distinctive 
e Sunday school, for children up 
age of twelve years. The work 
‘with the dedication of infants. 
|hey are six years old they are 
(into the children’s church which 
vd into a primary and junior de- 
\t. They meet with the church 
lay morning but are dismissed be- 
,; S€tmon to meet under competent 
‘in the parish house. They have 
Ne 3 session on Friday afternoon 

o'clock. The primary division, 

to nine years, dramatize Bible 
MisiOnary stories, do hand work 
‘‘n church hymns during a de- 
| period. The junior group, ages 


nine to twelve years, are given the ap- 
plication of Christian virtues to the daily 
events of child life. The fall session 
closed on Dec. 12 with a special program 
for the mothers. The following week 
there was a Christmas party for the chil- 
dren. Brother Stewart reports much in- 
terest and enthusiasm. The work is de- 
veloping and adjustments are made as 
experience dictates. 

Headquarters have been opened at 1703 
Chestnut street for the endowment cam- 
paign of \Bucknell university. Dr. J. R. 
Wood and A. C. Marks are busy there 
and report a most cordial reception 
among the churches A general meeting 
to place the facts before representatives 
of all the churches is planned early in 
January. 

The Tacony church, under the live 
leadership of Rev. John W. Green is 
systematically using the tithing system. 
On the last Sunday of November they 
passed the highest previous tithing rec- 
ord by over $1,000. A membership of 
less than 200 has raised in extra funds 
$2,732 in six months. They have in- 
stalled a new pipe organ, paid their first 
mortgage of $1,500, made the first full 
payment on the organ and have a re- 


EV. ROY H. BARRETT of Reno, Ne- 


vada, general missionary of the 
Nevada-Sierra Baptist Convention, repre- 
sents that convention on the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. Mr. Barrett studied 
at Ottawa University receiving his B. A. 
degree in 1905 and his B. D. in 1909. He 
has held pastorates at Walnut, Lydon, and 
Elm Grove, Kans.; Lake Grove, Wis.; 
Clinton, Ill.; Burlington, Iowa; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and Petaluma, Cal. Mr. Barrett served 
as secretary for the Baptist Orphange and 
Home of Western Pennsylvania and has 
been president of the Pittsburgh Baptist 
Ministers Union. He is trustee of Red- 
lands University. During the war, Mr. 
Barrett was a chaplain in the army for 
fourteen months and holds a commission 
as chaplain in the Organized Reserve 
Corps with rank of captain. 
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serve of $200 in their tithing fund. Pastor 
Green is now in the fifth year of his 
pastorate and is doing a widening and 
constructive work. Recently a parson- 
age has been purchased. 

The Baptist Ministers’ Conference has 
elected President Milton G. Evans of 
Crozer to its presidential chair. Doctor 
Evans wears his new honors modestly 
but it must be a cause of gratification 
to him, as it is to his many friends, to 
realize how as the years pass his in- 
fluence strengthens where he is known 
best. Like that thing which the 
eighteenth amendment frowns upon, he 
grows better and better as the years go 
by. I was going to say, “better with 
age’—but that would give a wrong sug- 
gestion concerning Doctor Evans. 


The Baptist students of the University 
of Pennsylvania and other schools of 
Philadelphia and vicinity met in their 
annual banquet in the Chestnut Street 
church on Nov. 17; 187 students repre- 
senting eleven institutions and coming 
from twenty states and two foreign 
countries sat down at the tables. The 
affair was very ably managed by the 
student pastor, Rev. Frederick B. Igler. 
Dr. James H. Franklin, secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Society, made a power- 
ful address. Speaking of students, there 
are 250 foreign students in the univer- 
sity, representing forty-two foreign 
lands. Of these five are Baptists. They 
come from north and south China and 
Porto Rico and speak in terms of the 
highest appreciation of our missionaries 
there. 

The church at Narberth has dedicated 
its new edifice. A full program extend- 
ing over a week was enjoyed. The new 
pastor, Rev. Robert E. Keighton, who 
comes to them from an assistant pas- 
torate at the Second church, will have 

fine plant and a very able people to 
work with in this important suburb, 


Indianapolis News 
By F. A. Haywarp 


For about twelve years the Baptists 
of Indianapolis have had a work among 
the foreign-speaking people of the city. 
The history of it is interesting and 
pathetic. The efforts frequently inter- 
rupted because of unusual happenings 
nevertheless reveal consecrated desires 
for a permanent work. Several loca- 
tions have been occupied. Many work- 
ers have been employed. The world war 
was the last breaking factor. It left the 
work in a pitifully small way. Many of 
the men were engaged in protecting 
either the land of their birth or the land 
of their new allegiance. This was the 
situation when we reorganized our city 
work about four years ago and employed 
Miss Willa B. Walker as director of the 
work among foreign-speaking peoples. 
We began by moving the work to a new 
location about a mile from the last loca- 
tion. In the Garden church, although 
hampered by limited room and time, 
nevertheless the work has gone forward 
steadily. Eleven volunteer workers are 
now attached to the work and a council 
is held each month for conference and 
planning. Rev. Geo. Telega was invited 
to preach to the organized church of 
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Roumanian people and the church school 
has been graded. The program is a 
practical adaptation of Christianity at 
work in the lives of the “stranger within 
our gates.” The school has grown until 
it has an average of forty and reaches 
past sixty and seventy-five under special 
pressure. The various boys’ and girls’ 
clubs have grown in interest and num- 


bers and the Americanization classes 
number five each week. The church 
membership has doubled in the past 


year; although still small it indicates an 
upward drift. 

The Federated Baptist churches of In- 
dianapolis recently purchased a “new 
center location.” It is in the midst of 
the foreign-speaking people and yet 
among those who are purchasing their 
own homes or perhaps represent to us 
the “home situation” in comparison with 
the transient and “single men” section. 
It is on Blackford street facing Military 
park and is ideal in its opportunity for 
recreational purposes. The children’s 
playground is directly across the street. The 
purchase includes three houses on ground 
about 90 by 150. The rear of the houses 
when cleared of their small buildings 
will offer an unusual inducement for the 
center in work among small children. 
It is the plan of the board to provide 
slides, swings and sandboxes. A high 
board fence surrounds the houses and 
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will give protection for children and 
workers. The section of the city is con- 
sidered by the police department “a place 
where the department must give much 
attention.” Perhaps God has a larger 
work here than we dream. The houses 
are being remodeled and repainted and 
the grounds rearranged as fast as finan- 
ces permit. 

The B. Y. P. U. of A. Convention 

We have been informed by the past 
that ‘old men were for wisdom and 
young men for vision.” But as we see 
the groups organizing, meeting and set- 
ting in motion their ideals for the com- 
ing convention, we are not sure but at 
times they possess both vision and wis- 
dom. To get under way such a long 
time before the convention strikes town 
is an indication that “the program will 
be properly set up.” Enthusiasm runs 
high, meetings are frequent and hopes 
of the greatest convention held in many 
years is evident in all these preparations. 
Mr. Crafton, the state president, is lead- 
ing his young people wisely and gladly 
toward the great task. It is early to 
predict, we know, but if the crowd which 
these young people expect comes the 
East and the West will meet in July. 

The Ministerial Association 

Not in many years have the pastors 
held more helpful and informing meet- 
ings than those now in progress. The 
theme carried out is missionary. The 
study of the outstanding missionary lead- 
ers and the land of their tasks brings 
inspiration and vision. The Rev. Shelby 
Lee of the New Bethel church and the 
Rev. Joseph Belcher of the state office 
were on the program last Monday, Dec. 
15. The subjects were “The Life and 
study of Adoniram Judson” and “The 
Present Conditions in Burmah.” Rey. 
Paul Judson Morris is president and Rev. 
Leroy James, secretary. The closing 
prayers indicated the challenge to sacri- 
fice, a praying spirit and the values of the 
wonderful Word of the living God. 


A Call frem the Empire State 
By H. Wyse Jones 


Allow me to relate a brief story, call 
your attention to a superb opportunity, 
and challenge your complete coopera- 
tion. 

Twenty-five Methodist churches in St. 
Louis, Mo., united in a simultaneous 


What Is My Part? 


Active work is now in. progress throughout Iowa for adequate support and ample endowment of Des Moines 


University. 


You will be asked for your quota in the near future. 


for answering the question, ‘‘What is My Part?’ 


Baptists keenly appreciate the importance of Christian education. 


of character is tremendous. 


It is a time for earnest heart searching—a time 


The demand for trained, earnest leaders 


The university must grow and expand if it is to meet the nation’s need. 


What greater satisfaction can you have in years to come thin the knowledge that you answered the call 


—did your part 


helped to insure the permanence of a great university in the Middle-West which through 


the coming years shall liberate the powerful influence of Christian thought in the life of America? 
Of course, every one was surprised in the New World Movement to hear that the quota of individual 
members of the churches throughout the Northern Denomination was $80.00 for five years, or $16.00 per 


year per member. 
today that it had not been a good thing? 
castle. 


That was the vision on the mountain top. 


It was never realized, but who would say 


L Before any one can build a stone castle, he must build an air 
It is said that Thomas Hdison filled 800 scrap books with experimental blunders before he ar- 


rived at the incandescent lamp, but what a result, what a contribution to the welfare of mankind! If 
light reduces crime and sin, Thomas Edison will have much to his credit. 


You will not be unduly discouraged when you learn that Des Moines University has set an average of 


$30.00 per member for the state of Iowa in the course of three to five years. 
we are not suggesting an utter impossibility when we add that major gifts will be averaged. 


You will understand that 
Recently 


out of a church of 127 members, a mission church, came a cash donation of practically $11,000.00 from 


one estate. 
contribution to Des Moines University. 


The sister making the above donation had a moderate estate, but no children, no direct heirs. 


This is an average of $85.00 per person, and yet this church is not through with making its 


She has 


made every student who will attend Des Moines University throughout the coming years a direct heir. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 
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| 
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| 
pre-Easter campaign to win at leas, 
thousand souls for Christ and the ck! 

Each church did four definite th} 
(1) The pastors, through preac. 
created the evangelistic atmosphere) 
Each church secured a complete 1) 
prospects from every department | 
Sunday school, families connected ; 
the school, families related to the| 
gregation in any way. In faet, aly 
converted, or unchurched, ie. not } 
bers, or professing Christians vk 
membership was elsewhere. (3) ; 
church definitely chose and trained) 
sonal workers to visit these pros: 
with the express purpose of winning} 
to Christ and securing an open conf¢ 
of him. (4) Six weeks prior to k 
each church launched a visiting } 
paign, faithfully dealing personally) 
each prospect, prayerfully and sin« 
seeking the definite decision of eac 
for Christ and the church. 

In the six weeks of personal *: 
gelism these twenty-five churches, 
1702 souls to Christ and his kingdi 

This is the thrilling story in one! 


Our Superb Opportunity | 


What these twenty-five pastors 
churches did, our one thousand che 
in New York state can do! Now ‘ 
hour to strike. Evangelism is in thi 
All denominations are planning ingh 
ings for the Easter season. We o) 
take advantage of this special tit) 
year when the atmosphere is surch| 
with the thought of Christ’s vidout 
sin, death and the grave. Now is af 
time to secure personal faith in M 
the Redeemer and Saviour of men. 
is the supreme opportunity for thes: 
tists to emphasize the necessity | 
pentance for sin, salvation throug! 
grace, obedience to him as Lordn 
life through his risen power. O} 
an evangelical denomination. Wel 
grown and thrive on evangelism. € 
slogan shall never be to sprinkle ins 
confirm children, add members, It 
lead men, women, children to a pedi 
repentance for sin, a saving knovid 
of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lorfa 
obedience to him in baptism thas 
forth his death, burial, resurrectioia 
their own death to sin and resurril 
to new life in him. This is our su} 
opportunity! | 


A Challenge to Complete Cooper 


Let our one thousand churches if 
Empire state rally to one standard: 
us all fall in line! Let us stand shi 
to shoulder! Let us every one begil 
January. A splendid preparation ¥j 
to study Doctor Strickland’s a 
“School of Evangelism.” After the § 
or seven lessons have been studi('? 
gether, select your personal w 
Then make a complete survey of : 
field, as suggested above. Put 
names upon prayer list cards. 
specially called meeting or at a lun 
assign the names to teams of two, We 
working with women, men with® 
After prayer each evening, OF #5) 
as possible, for the six weeks visite 
prospects and continue to do 50, |’ 
others visit them until you have™ 
them for Christ and the church. . 
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is evangelism under pastoral 
,ip. How many pastors’ and 
s will accept this challenge? How 
ll join this simultaneous campaign 
's? Let no one fail! Here is the 
e in soul-winning before Easter! 
a chance for all Baptist churches 
‘York state to act together. Here 
pportunity to win thousands to 
ina few weeks. Let no one fail! 
_church, however small, hesitate! 
f New Testament evangelism. 
_the plan of Jesus. This is suc- 
‘modern evangelism. This is the 
_all pastors, and all churches can 
ully adopt. 

ers and sisters in Christ Jesus, 
on you in his dear name, fall in 
Yo not let other programs crowd 
wamenis is first! ‘This is vital! 
-me a card and I will forward 
Strickland’s lessons, and such 
verature as you will need. 


ute for Moanza, Africa 
WaeebY ‘CLARA FE, Hitt 
ast trunk was packed, the last 
ed up, the porters loaded, the 
S$ waiting, farewells were said 
lany on the station and repeated 
ssed through the town—we were 
‘on the way to Moanza. Friday 
¢: the train at Songololo and 
together as far as Kimpesi 
“stopped off to spend a few days 
tnds while Mr. Hill went on to 
1 to see about our goods, boat 
‘etc. The time passed quickly, 
ly. The express train was due 
‘arly afternoon, but, belated as 
came into the station at 9:30. 
‘myself as comfortable as possi- 
a Kongo train, I soon settled 
canap. The night was perfect, 
‘oon shed its mellow light over 
‘valley, forest and plain, con- 
t into a land of delight as only 
al moon can do. We reached 
2 in the wee hours of the morn- 
was met by an English Baptist 
ry and went to his home, but 
3 for sleep were few—up i 5:30 
|| away again at 6:30 we reached 
.about 4 p.m. It was reported 
steamer was to sail on Saturday, 
| but one cannot depend with 
tainty on Kongo schedules, so 
of getting off on the twenty- 
e sailed on the twenty-ninth, on 
‘boat with a few cabins for pas- 
There is one lady besides my- 
very nice English woman, out 
| husband who is head builder 
ever Co. Saturday morning we 
he Kasai river; it seems aimiost 
as the Kongo ftaclf: the scenery 
‘ut Metlecoffee- eolored water, 
hills, rising sheer from the 
dge or stretches of marsh land 
\ in the distance, sand banks and 
"ywhere, so that the captain is 
y on the lookout lest we run 
| There are many water birds, 
| small, along the banks and an 
r crock or hippo comes in sight 
‘WS as we pass. Two and a half 
‘ing on the Kasai and we en- 
Kuango. This too is a stream 
‘all proportions, but our sailing 


| 


on it was of short duration, for in a 
few hours we entered our third river, the 
Kuilu, the great- grandchild of the Kongo. 
This stream is wooded to the banks on 
either side so that our view is limited, 
but with its many islands, its abrupt turn- 
ings, its occasional sand banks and 
strong currents, its interest is unceasing. 
Once we stuck on a sand bank, but after 
much effort got off with no more serious 
loss than three hours of time, but for 
the rest of the way we went very care- 
fully, zig-zagging from side to side of 
the stream wherever the deepest water 
could be found. Friday evening, the 
ninth day from Kinshasa, Vanga was 
reached. The Leslie trio, the Nugents, 
and their crowd of school boys and girls 
gave us a hearty welcome, singing their 
hymns as we climbed the slope up to 
the station, so located as to command a 
beautiful view of the river. 


Saturday was a busy day. Teachers 
and many people came in from towns far 
and near, for the morrow was commun- 
ion Sunday. There were a number to be 
examined carefully for baptism, church 
contributions to be received, teachers to 
be paid, school registers to be prepared, 
medicines to be dispensed, church serv- 
ices to be held, and what not. Every 
one was busy but ourselves, and so 
happy in the work! On Sunday by ten 
o’clock a big crowd was present, so large 
that the services were held out of doors 
under the shade of the large trees, and 
in three groups. Doctor Leslie and Mr. 
Nugent had the male portion of the as- 
sembly, fully eight hundred; Mrs. Leslic 
gave the message to as many as five 
hundred women grouped around her un- 
der another clump of trees, while Mrs 
Nugent, in still another part of the com- 
pound, told the story of love, to three 
hundred women and children. Our 
hearts were stirred as we looked upon 
this mass of people, many coming from 
afar to hear the message and to reccive 
the inspiration and help that such gather- 
ings give. At the close of the services 
all went down to the river where thirty- 
two were baptized. At four o’clock the 
Christians gathered in the chapel and 
together we sat at the Lord’s table after 
the hand of fellowship had been given to 
those baptized in the morning. It was 
a time of quiet communion and as we 
sang together “Where He leads me J] 
will follow,” it seemed a sacred time of 
reconsecration and dedication of life to 
the service of the Master. The whole 
scene was a manifestation of the 
triumphs of the gospel and its power to 
make anew human hearts when they are 
opened to its reception. 


One evening about four o’clock we 
went for a trip among the nearby towns, 
and were gone about two and one-half 
hours visiting six towns with a population 
of probably 2500, perhaps more. All day 
Wednesday. preparations for the school- 
children’s feast were carried on. Thurs- 
day was to be given to feasting and 
sports, celebrating the closing of the 
school. We were anticipating a merry 
time when suddenly a toot announced 
the near approach of our steamer, and 
sent us all a-scurry. Last things were 
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packed away, trunk and suitcases locked 
and strapped in a hurry, the boys were 
called and we were on the steamer be- 
fore we really realized that our visit at 
Vanga was ended. Handkerchiefs waved 

a long farewell. Down the river we went 
to Bagata, here to take the little Inzia 
Steamer to Moanza. On arrival we 
learned that the two boats that ply the 
Inzia waters were away, and would not 
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be back for two weeks or more. My 
heart sank within me and I was more 
homesick than I have been for years, 
but time and prayer have brought back 
a happier condition of mind. One of the 
directors of the trading company, which 
is handling our goods, has very kindly 
given us two rooms in his house, we are 
comfortable and thankful our provisions 
are here, so we need not go hungry. 
Always something to be glad for as 
Pollyanna says, and the waiting time 
will come to an end as all waiting times 
do, but such is Kongo life and travel. 
Personal 

Rev. T. J. GrpLeTTeE HAS resigned at 
Clinton, Iowa, on account of ill health. 
The church passed resolutions of regret 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings, Size 514x8. 
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of Christ. Send 50 cents for 
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3eautiful 64-page Catalogue and 
8 Pictures for 15 cents in coin 

or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 
Box 98 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
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in which the work of pastor Giblette 
is highly commended. 

Rry. A. C. DrusseL cLosep his work 
as pastor of the Elliot Avenue church, 
Springfield, Ill., on Nov. 30 and is now 
pastor of the church at Moweaqua, III. 

EVANGELIST Morris PETERSEN has just 
closed a series of meetings with the 
First church, Selma, Calif. Pastor Truex 
speaks highly of Doctor Petersen as a 
preacher and evangelist. 

THE First CHURCH, LARAMIE, Wyo., is 
prospering under the inspiring direction 
of Pastor and Mrs. Claude Richmond. 

THE BOARD OF DEACONS of the First 
church, Palisade, Colo., speaks en- 
thusiastically of the ministry of the new 
pastor, P. H. Evans. Congregations fill 
the house at every service, new members 
are being received and every department 
of the church work has taken on new life. 

THE PASTOR OF THE FIRST CHURCH, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. A. P. Howells, is finding 
that he can bring the missionary mes- 
sage to his people by means of the 
stereopticon used in the daytime by mak- 
ing a screen of architect’s tracing cloth. 
The stereopticon is placed back of the 
screen. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. C. WILLeETT are spend- 
ing the winter in Los Angeles, Calif., 
after Mr. Willett’s closing his work as 
pastor at Paw Paw, Mich. He will re- 
turn in the spring to take up his work 
as association pastor of the Kalamazoo 
River Association. 

Rev. Wuitney S. K. YEAPLE, pastor of 
the First church, Groton, N. Y., believes 
in training his youth to see the glory 
in peace as well as in war. Recently a 
flagpole was dedicated with fitting cere- 
monies by the older boys’ class of the 
Sunday school composed of twenty-five 
high-school lads led by the pastor. 

Rev. CHARLES CHILTON has accepted the 
call of the Norwood church, R. I., Rev. 
Wesley Paige has taken up his work as 
pastor of the Elmwood Avenue church, 
Providence, Jan. 1, and the Stewart 
Street church, Providence, is happy un- 
der the leadership of the new pastor, 
Rev.” A.) W. .8trdotiq sheviey Gomes 
Thompson, pastor of the Olney Street 
church, Providence, since June 1, when 
his work began, has burned the mort- 
gage, renovated the church building and 
added fifty new members. 

THe New Yorx City Baptist Social 
Union will be a joint meeting with the 
City Mission Society and will take the 
form of a dinner to be held at the Hotel 
Astor on Jan. 22. All New York pas- 
tors are asked to give this full publicity 
in their church bulletins. 

IN RECOGNITION OF THE SIX YEARS of serv- 
ice which pastor O. C. Horsman has 
given to the First church, Erie, Pa., his 
people voted him a generous increase in 
salary at the annual meeting, Dec. 19. 
The budget for 1925 amounts to $27,000. 
107 new members were received during 
the vear. 

Dr. ErpMANN: SMITH, president of Otta- 
wa University, Kansas, is conducting 
services in the interest of life enlistment 
in many of the churches. Recently a 
visit to Alta Vista resulted in thirty-six 
young people taking a definite stand for 
life service. 


THE BAPT] 


CALVARY CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, Dr, 
M. McLean, pastor, is alive to ever: 
nominational interest and to mani 
ligious interests outside the denor, 


tion. THe Baptist has recently | 
receiving a general boost in | 
church bulletin. “The pastor - is, 


pealing directly to our people to; 
THE Bartisr into our homes,” jg a, 
tation from a fine paragraph in the t) 
tin calling attention to Tue Bay 
Missions and North Star Baptist, | 

THE First cHurcH of San Diego, (| 
has extended a unanimous call to | 
Bunyan Smith of Wichita, Kan, t¢ 
come pastor. We are not inform¢ 
this writing whether the call has > 
accepted, but we take it for granted} 
a call would not be extended wir 
assurances that it will be accepted. , 
tor Smith has done a remarkable | 
as pastor of the First church in Wij 
Southern California is to be cong| 
lated. 

Dr. SELDEN B. CUMMINGs has acct 
the call to become pastor of the | 
church, Redlands, Calif. He will 1: 
his position as professor of missio 
the college and the church will suy 
ment his work as pastor by providir 
assistant. 

Rev. R. B. Deer, pastor First chk 
Terre Haute, Ind., recently preach} 
sermon on the theme, “What I Lea 
from a Poster Board” which was ut 
lished with illustrations in The Posi, 
a national advertising magazine, | 

For THE BENEFIT of (Chicago pastot' 
wish to announce that the mini2 
meeting is held every Monday moi 
at 10:30 prompt at the Immanuel fil 
ing, 2320 S. Michigan Avenue, exces 
the last Monday of each month whi 
Union Ministers’ meeting at the Ce 
Y. M. C. A., 19S. La Salle Street. Ja 
gelism is the subject for the Jaia 
meetings. 

Rev. J. Harrison THompson is ci 
his pastorate with the First chr 
Portland, Me., and begins his work 7 
the Ruggles Street church, Boston, if 
in January. During his stay in Min 
Mr. Thompson has greatly endif 
himself, not only to his own churclb 
to his brethren in the ministry at\ 
the state at large. Faithful in all 
service of ‘his church, and preachir|¢ 
Sunday evenings regularly to the lafe 
Protestant congregation in Maine, hii 
yet found time to cooperate in @ 
good enterprise in the denominatioi 
in his city. He will be greatly mie 

Tue ‘RuMForD cHURCH (Me.) sinc fl 
coming of its new pastor, Rev. 5 
Curtis, has taken on new strength a0 
ganized itself for work and victory. Yo 
tor Stair recently held a series of @ 
gelistic meetings in Rumford; fout 
have been baptized into the BE 
church. if 

A SPECIAL FEATURE in the Christmasel 
bration of Immanuel church, Por} 
Me., Dr. Wm. H. Jones, pastor, wae 
“White Gifts of Self to Christ “t 
tism.” A large number were bapti) 
the evening. if 

Mr. ann Mrs. H. Wattace Novi’ 
Portland, Me., attended the world’s @ 
day-school convention in Scotlanc 


| 
ry 8, 1925 


'r. Mr. Noyes has recently given 
strated travel lecture covering this 
ir the benefit of the church and 
ing people. 

| Le D. Tissets, formerly of Nor- 
ick, Me., is happily beginning a 
te at Mt. Vernon and Vienna. 
Noy. 12, THE WIFE of Rev. S. W. 
ok, pastor of the Southport church 
dianapolis, was called to her final 
| Mrs. Hartsook contributed much 
»success of Mr. Hartsook during 
sree years, 1908-11, as missionaries 
‘ral Africa and also in pastorates 
ana churches. 

MicHaeEL Wotrr, pastor of the Ger- 
yptist church of Grand Forks, N. 
{ Dec. 11. The funeral was held 
ie First Baptist church, and was 
‘ge of State Superintendent F. E. 
on. Mr. Wolff had his theological 
1 the German department of the 
ter Theological Seminary. He has 
German Baptist churches at South 
‘em, Pa., and at Beaver, Mich. He 
ved by a wife and six small chil- 


5. F. Camp began his work with the 
aurch of Webster, Mass., Jan. sh 
here from the church of Tewks- 


Axel Peterson, pastor of the 
1 Baptist church, Waterbury, 
as accepted a call to the Swedish 
aptist church, New Britain, Conn. 


‘The Saving Sense 


Braden, of Eola, Tex., is author- 
the statement that turkeys will 
corn when they can obtain haws, 
acorns and other wild fruits and 
ays the Dearborn Independent. 
of the three is a bug? And would 
: eat tame bugs, do you think? 


strate—“With what instrument 
le did your wife inflict these 
on your face?” 

ns—“With a motter, yer Onner.” 
trate—“A what?” 


‘as—“A otter; one o’ these 
‘wid ‘There’s No Place Like 
in it.” 

ver jump at conclusions,” said 
acher, “No,” agreed an out- 


elderly member of the congrega- 
I have noticed that from your 
'; you reach a conclusion very 


| 


ng fellow was trying hard to ex- 
the salesman what he wanted. 
aven’t you this song, It goes 
mM, zum-zum, zang-zang.’ You 
And the ealesinan was trying 
itd to follow him. “Sorry,” said 
man, “but I don’t recognize the 
Nhat are the words?” “Those 
‘words.”—Musical Record. 


ssor—“Why do editors call them- 
ve’P” 
At—"So the man who doesn’t like 


le will think there are too many 
Ito lick,” 


| 
| 


A determined-looking man entered a 
barber shop and demanded a “haircut 
without conversation.” 

“Excuse 
charge, but— 

“IT won’t excuse another word,” inter- 
rupted the customer. “I’ve just left my 
regular barber because he was so talka- 


tive, and I insist on you cutting my hair 
without chatter.” 


When the click of the scissors had been 
going on for about ten minutes the man 
in the chair found that his head was 
looking like a well-worn scrubbing brush. 


me, sir,’ said the man in 


“What do you mean by this?” he 
roared. 

“It’s the best I can do, sir,” replied 
the man. “I never cut anybody’s hair 


before in my life. You see, the barber 
has gone out to lunch. I’m the plumber 
and just come to look ata leaking pipe.” 
—Western Christian Advocate. 


Our Bookshelf 


A Translation of Luke’s Gospel, by A. T. 
Robertson. New York: Doran Co. $2.50. 
An excellent translation of the Greek 

text made more valuable to a student 

because the last part of the volume con- 
tains some grammatical notes. 

Robert Morrison, by Marshall Broomhall. 
Fourth Volume in Modern Series of Mis- 
sionary Biographies. New York: Doran 
Co. oL.b0: 

We have read this volume “from cover 
to cover,” prompted not so much by the 
purpose of review as by the intense in- 
terest of the contents. Our space pre- 
cludes even limited extracts from the 
volume. It is a fascinating reading and 
a splendid history. A paper before a 
missionary society of an hour’s reading 
based on the book would be a most in- 
teresting contribution. Robert Morrison, 
the apostle of China, will be always 
linked to the beginnings of Protestant 
Christianity in the “celestial empire.” 


Religious Certitudes in an Age of Science, 
by Charles Allen Dinsmore. McNair Lec- 
tures at the University of North Caro- 
lina. University of North Carolina Press. 
The lectures—three—have for their 

subjects—l. Influence of Science on 

Modern Thought. 2. Nature and Truth 

of Religion. 3. What We Know and 

What We Believe. This type of liter- 

ature is abounding! In reading three 

different authors whose books are re- 
cently off the press we mark nearly the 
same arguments, pro and con—differing 
of course according to the style and 
sympathies of the writer, but the trend 
pro or con is almost identical. This 
author avers there is no contention be- 
tween science and religion—(and there 
ought not to be) only as biased writers 
thrust forth such allegations. Each has 
its own sphere and its claims are sup- 
ported by evidence and arguments un- 
related to the other. Controversies 
originate with sciolists and uninformed 
opponents of religion. The lectures are 
clothed in lucid phraseology; technicali- 
ties and needless references are avoided 
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so that the reader knows more on the 
subject after reading it than he did be- 
fore. 


Buddhism and Buddhists in China, by Lewis 
Hodons, Professor of Missions in China. 
New York: Macmillan. $1. 


One of a series of volumes on Buddhism 
in different countries. He errs who fan- 
cies he has found the history of Buddhism 
and its doctrines in full when he reads 
some standard work on it. Buddhism 
has a chameleon characteristic by which 
it takes the color of the race or country 
where it is accepted. Its power of 
adaptation to environment is endless 
This counts much for its success and 
univ ersality. It contradicts no prevailing 
faith in its missionary work, but it either 
grafts on it its own doctrines, absorbs 
it into its own entity or assimilates it 
to its own life. The author claims that 
Buddhism has been a great blessing to 
China revivifying it from its moribund 
Confucianism and Taoism. The book 
will be a new literature to him who is 
familiar only with ‘Ceylon and South- 
ern India Buddhism. A river in passing 
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of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Electrie Organ blowing ort- 
Nts for organs of any make, 
Write, stating which sat- 
alog is desired. 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 
See ee 


——— 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 


ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Rist. 1637 428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


ILYMYER A 
J ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


| Ask for Catalogue end Special Donation PlanNo. 10 | 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C.S. BELL CO. HiiissoRoO, OHIO 
UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
= debs ego OURFREE CATALOGUE 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Fouaivs Co. Cincinnati, 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
83 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
. New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
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Crannell’s 
Pocket Lessons 
for 1925 


CONTAINS all of the Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons for Adults and Young 
People, with References, Daily 
Bible Readings, and Analyses. 
Vest-pocket size. About two 
hundred pages clearly printed 
on good opaque paper. Size, 
2% x 5 inches. Substantially 
bound in cloth. Just the thing 
for the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, 35 cents 


Send for Bulletin of New Publications 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 

16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGee St.,KansasCity 

125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 

313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 223 Church St., Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 


WINSTON -/MTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Contain specially prepzred Helps to 
Bible Study and mcny Attractive Illus« 
trations suitable for children. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
120 Winston Buiiding Philadelnhia 
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ORIGINAL “GIST” FEATURES 


Meeting Topics,etc. Flexible Binding, 35c postpaid 


PF. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave.. N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash’ Ave., Chicago, 


: 10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
S from ail walks of life now studying 
m the Bible under competent guidance. 
a ey 1 COURSES — Interesting — con- 
: structive — Modern Bible study 
broadens vision. Deepens wisdom. 


s Begin now. Descriptive literature 


a free. ALL COURSES 
The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature 
The Aniversity of Chicago 


~ Dept. 372 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 


Write for returnable copies. We supply song 
books for all departments of church work including 
Sunday School and choir, also solos, duets, male 
quartets, phono. records, etc. Send No Money. 

Write—state your needs. We will send advance 
copies at once. Clip this advertisement and address 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co., Dept. B. T., 207 5. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CARRY IT ALWAYS WITH YOU} 


Gist of the Lesson 


International S. S. Lesson Text in Full; Full Ex- 


“i.position; Important Words and Phrases Empha-! 
sized ; Condensation of Thought ; Chances in Revised 
Version Noted ; Accepted Dates and Places; Prayer 


through a territory will take into itself 
much of its soil and color. So has the 
Buddhism of China taken into itself 
Chinese life and thought. 


The Acts of the Apostles, by G. Campbell 
Moran, D.D. New York. Doran, 


Dr. Morgan says in his Forward; “My 


work is that of Exposition based on 
Exegesis.” That indeed characterizes 
the book. As a handbook to the reader 


who desires a true apprehension of the 
spiritual force and method at work in 
human history during the first few years 
of Christianity it cannot be surpassed. 
The author feels that this is his really 
“big” book and surely each page reflects 
his keen, analytical powers and the 
marked ability with which, for a quarter 
of a century he has been contributing 
to a fuller and progressive knowledge of 
the content and meanings of Holy Writ. 
To any pastor or Sunday-school teacher 
who would desire to gain a fuller sig- 
nificance of many of the passages of The 
Acts of the Apostle and come to ap- 
preciate the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the early development of Christianity, 
Dr. Campbell will prove most helpful. 

Christianity at the Crossroads, by Dr. E. Y. 

Mullins New York. Doran. $1.75. 

An apologetic work, discussing criti- 
cisms of Christianity based by polemical 
writers on the historicity of the divine 
religion; also those based on scientific 
assumptions and philosophic theories and 
speculations. The author seems to be as 
much at home in those departments of 
knowledge as he is in his own special 
department—theology. The work is not 
all controversial, but: even as an apolo- 
getic it is constructive and _ positive. 
While the author is never harsh to ad- 
verse critics he is unsparing in his con- 
sideration of any replies to their as- 
sumptions and misreasonings. Some 
parts of the work we have reviewed in 
considering the author’s book on “Why 
is Christianity True?” The theological 
viewpoints of Doctor Mullins are so well 
known that they need no mention; while 
a conservative he is farthest from being 
reactionary and has a wonderful faculty 
for putting old truths in new light. He 
is widely read and is a scholar of ac- 
knowledged learning and depth. His 
writings have some features that are un- 
usual. In discussing questions of science, 
philosophy and religion he presents his 
thoughts in such clear, simple and in- 
cisive expressions as to make the read- 
ing a pleasure. In the controversial 
parts the author is irenic but never com- 
promising; he may admit the postulates 
of his opponents and vigorously deny 
their inferences. The principles he advo- 
cates never suffer from weak defense 
nor are the errors he exposes permitted 
to escape in cuttlefish emissions. In the 
timeliness of the subjects discussed as 
well as in the thoroughness and ability 
of the discussion we give place to this 
volume with the best the author has 
produced. Its style as an apologetic will 
make it to many more racy and attrac- 
tive. His references to, quotations from 
and criticisms of contemporary books on 
the subjects discussed make it a con- 
venient index of literature pertinent to 
the object of the volume. 


THE BAPTYT 
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The Editor’s Notes on | 
Lesson for Jan. 18 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
Lesson Text: Luke 22:14-23, 
Luke 22:19 

The Lord’s supper grew out of} 

Jewish passover and marks the spir, 

significance of the new covenant as 

passover marked the national signific, 

of the old covenant. However, | 

three things symbolized in the pass, 

are also symbolized in the Lord’s , 
per. 


| 
Golden |; 


Sacrifice 


The broken breald and the wine po, 
out ‘have always been taken to 1 
sacrifice. Amidst all the babel of, 
guages in the world tthere is one) 
guage everybody speaks—the lang; 
of the soul. The language of the 
speaks in symbols, and the comme: 
symbol of all is based upon | 
things we eat and drink. With t 
common elements Jesus established! 
symbol of ‘his spiritual kingdom, | 
sacrifice was the heart of it. His y 
supreme sacrifice is pictured here, | 
the law of sacrifice which exth 
throughout the universe and findjj 
source in the very heart of the Fa 
is also pictured in the Lord’s su‘ 
The perpetual observance of the Li 
supper is the unbroken confession ol] 
church that vicarious sacrifice isi 
primal law of the kingdom of God.| 


Sustenance 


The Lord’s supper is also the syd 
of sustenance. The bread we eat ig 
similated ‘by the digestive processi1 
becomes life energy. Abstinence 
food soon brings emaciation and dt 
In like manner we must have Bol 
the soul. “Man shall not live by tk 
alone, but by every word that proce? 
out of the mouth of God.” It isa 
enough to emulate Christ by an outy 
process of conformity; we must alsa 
similate Christ by an inward proce|! 
spiritual fellowship. This is a the 
that ought to possess us when we || 
the Lord’s table and eat of the 1% 
and drink of the wine. The out 
forms are empty unless filled withh 
spiritual content. It was this 35 
meant when he said, “Except ye eatl 
flesh of the Son of man and drinh 
blood, ye have no life in you.” | 
hen Socialization | 

The third thing symbolized is whe™ 
call socialization. There is a soct! 
family element in the Lord's sip 
which must not be overlooked. @ 
caught the idea when he rebukecth 
Corinthians for eating the supper # 
out waiting for the other membe’‘ 
the family. In fact the supper $# 
to be the leveling symbol in the clre 
when all eat the same common foo? 
all drink the same common drink, | 
body has cake at the Lord’s table. © Ne: 
have all things common,” at least "| 
observance of the church. Wheat 
church and all other institutions opt 
ciety really take the symbolism 0 
Lord’s supper seriously in its socia 
plications the millennium will dawn 


wt 


| 
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| Bible Cross Word Puzzle 


(Solution next week) 


HORIZONTAL 

ty. 
of Seth. 
‘rter for the ark (1 Chr. 15-18), 
‘d measure. 
*, meaning ‘‘witness’’ (Josh: 22-34). 
uage spoken by Romans. 
two letters of 6th book of O, T. 
of Zephaniah, 
of Noah, 

of 13 vertical. 

of David’s guard (1 Chr, 11-29). 
2” Jonathan (1 Chr. 2-33). 

nality of Moses, \ 
of Shem. 
‘rom which Moses saw Promised Land. 
/ swiftly. 
tive, 
‘times spelled “Shem.” 
imation. 

yan of Jericho who received spies 
by Joshua. 
“mation, 
ast town of Palestine (Judith 2-28). 
ined true to David (1 K. 1-8). 
~ Pedaiah. 
of Malchi, 


VERTICAL 
“Month, 

bylonian God. 

‘f Zibeon, 

ad encampment of Israelites. 
v of Joshua—(1 Chr. 7-27). 
King of Bashan. - 


® Samson slew a thousand men with 
vbone, 


| of Israel after Abimelech. 
yer of Samson, 


in wilderness of Taran named by 
| (Num, 11-3), 

od queen of Israel. 

month. 

lt of Palestine. 

ke up weapons. 

‘ert explored by Moses’ spies, 
of the family of Eranites, 
f Eliphaz. 

ent, 


ht from Egypt for Solomon 


* 

Of medical value (Luke 11-42). 
‘Sect, 

8 of Egypt (11 K. 17-4). 

of Bela (1 Chr. 7-7 and 12). 


(1° K. 
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Solution to Last Week’s 
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What Will Your 
Income Be in 1925? 


At the beginning of the new year 
it is advisable to estimate your in- 
come and to limit your expendi- 
tures accordingly. You can assure 
yourself a fixed regular income 
throughout the entire new year 
and for as many years thereafter 
as you live through an annuity 
agreement. 


This is a’ gift, large or small, to 
the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society in return for 
which the Society guarantees to 
pay you an annual income for life, 
the rate depending on your pres- 
ent age. Rates vary from 4 to 9 
per cent on single lives and 4 to 
8.3 per cent on agreements cover- 
ing two lives. 


It is more than a gift, more than 
an assured income agreement. It 
is an investment in the great cause 
of world evangelization to which 
our Lord gave his own life. After 
your death the net remaining prin- 
cipal is immediately released for 
the work of the Society. 


Write immediately, while the year 
is still new, to Home Secretary 
P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, for complete in- 
formation. All correspondence is 


treated as strictly confidential. 


Puzzle 
HORIZONTAL 

1 ESEK 29. ELIJAH 

5. JOHA SOS eIN cede 

9. ADIN 32. AM 
10. ZOBA 33. THE 
12, MERED 35. HNOCH 
14. BABEL 38. RAM 
15. ON 40. LO 
16. ERI $2. — O11, 
18. LO 43. MI. 
19. MEN 44. RAINS 
21. CROSS 46. DAVID 
23. RAM 47. HATH 
25ee AL 48. LAKE 
EXE OY 49. RUNS 
28. DANIEL 50. NERO 

VERTICAL 

2. SARON 24. ABANA 

3. EDEN 206 Eee LN: 

4, KID 27. TIM 

5. JOB Bal Seon ys} 

6 OBAL JS ye ee RNG B7 Ch 

7. HABOR 34. ELIHU 

8 AMAM 36. NO 
11, ELAM Si seeCs 
13. FROM 38. RIVER 
16. ER 389. MADE 
nee ES) 41. ONAN 
20. ELATH 43. MAKE 
21. CRETE 45. STS 
22. SELAH 46. DAN 


A business man who is deeply con- 
cerned in various Baptist activities re- 
marked the other day that he did not 
care what people called the sort of team- 
work that we designate as cooperation, 
if only they would experience the state 
of mind which it denotes. He went on 
to point out that no matter by what 
name we may call the system or ma- 
chinery of organization, the world of 
business is moving swiftly toward ac- 
ceptance of this fact. We have come to 
a stage in human affairs where civiliza- 
tion, to say nothing of trade, can sur- 
vive only as individual interests; prefer- 
ences and prejudices are subordinated to 
the common good. 


Here is a unique opportunity to 
begin the new year with a worthy 
gift of any amount, to help a 
worthy cause, and at the same 
time assure yourself of a perma- 
nent income. Do not let this op- 
portunity pass unheeded. Write 
that letter to Secretary Lerrigo 
today. 


American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


Have you made your will? It is a 
good time to do so at the beginning of 
the year. Be sure that the full legal 
corporate name of the Society ts writ- 
ten as indicated above. 


‘Dr. Myron W. Haynes 


Paster in Chicago for 17 yrs., is available for 
money raising campaigns for churches and other 
institutions. Has raised over $700,000 for ten 
churches in Illinois, in the last two years. 
Method: personal visitation of every member. 

Address: Alton, Ill., care of Shurtleff Col- 
lege or THE BAPTIST. 
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Our Schools and Colleges 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: medicine, law, 
engineering, journalism, business, agricul- 
ture, education, ministry. 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, musie, home 
economics, physical education. 


For bulletins and other information address 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D. Box 
BB, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas, 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 


FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 


Able instructors take keen personal in- 
terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


ESN TERE SE IT TREE LEIS TE TEE IS SEARS 


COLORADO WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE 


Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Organ, 
Violin and Voice, For catalogue write to 


James Asa White, President 
Capitol Hill Station 


Denver, Colorado 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 


President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


the new Baptist College for Women, 
opened in 1921. Courses lead to B. A. 
and B. S. degrees. Special emphasis 
on training for Christian service. 


A. H. NORTON, President 


BETHEL INSTITU VE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Trains for leadership in Church and Kiugdom 


Service. 
Departments: College and Seminary Prepara- 
tory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 


Theological, Bible and Missionary Training. 
Accredited. Strong religious and missionary 
spirit. A school with a purpose, which makes 
investments of life and money worth while. 
Write for catalog, and send gifts to 

G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 


Bethel Institute has received as dona- 
tion from FE, H. East, M.D., Portland, 
Ore., a 120-acre farm in Pine county, 
Minnesota, free from all encumbrances. 
About thirty-five students were out 
preaching during the Christmas vaca- 
tion. 


For the first time in many years 
Bucknell university is conducting a cam- 
paign among the churches of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey for increased en- 
dowment. Due to this long neglect 
many Baptists and some entire churches 
had forgotten that Bucknell is a Baptist 
institution. 


Keuka college opened in 1921 with 
thirty-six students. Now there are 170 
students and twenty-three teachers. A 
new heating plant and a new dormitory 
have just been completed. John Rogers 
Hegeman hall will be ready for use next 
summer. This is an administration and 
classroom building. 


The Baptist Institute, Philadelphia, 
has recently come into the first legacy 
from an alumna. This was a legacy of 
$2000 from Mrs. F. iE. Nettleton. 
F, Wayland Ayer recently gave a very 
profitable course on “The Ideals of the 
Christian Worker” and on story telling. 
It is hoped that these lectures will ap- 
pear in book form. 


Crozer Theological Seminary has just 
issued volume one of “Babylonian Pub- 
lications,” containing Sumerian religious 
texts, by Dr. Edward Chiera of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and a fellow of 
the seminary. It is a handsome quarto 
of about 200 pages; a part of the volume 
is devoted to matters introductory to 
and descriptive of, the texts. This part 
includes numerous transliterations and 
translations. The author was graduated 
from the seminary in 1911. 


On Jan. 1, 1925; Colorado Woman’s 
College launched a campaign to raise 
$150,000 to build the north wing to the 
present buildings. This will give the 
college one of the finest dormitories in 
the Rocky Mountain area. Plans are 
under way ‘to secure an _ additional 
campus equal in size to six city blocks, 
or nearly twenty acres. The prospects 
are that a large part of this will be a 
gift from a layman of Broadway Baptist 
church, Denver. 


Des Moines university continues to 
grow. The September enrolment this 
year showed an increase of 12 per cent 
over that of last year. The campaign 
for $1,500,000 is taking definite shape and 
is getting under way. The alumni ban- 
quet held recently in the Ft. Des Moines 
hotel, brought together representatives 
of all of the schools forming component 
parts of Des Moines university, except- 
ing the Burlington institute. Here the 
general program of the campaign was 
outlined by President Million. 


Mrs. - 
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DENISON UNIVERS! 


Founded 1831 Granville, 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., || 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN AN 
WOMEN 


For nearly a century Denison ha 
building college opportunities for me 
women. With a broad comprehensive r 
ulum students are prepared for lif 
tivities. Professors have sympa 
tacts with students, Class and eam; 
ganizations provide for one hundri 
cent participation. Doane Academy | 
courses for preparatory and belate), 
dents. The Conservatory of Music fj; 
complete musical training and fits for § 
ing. Expenses are reasonable and 0 
life democratic, / 

For information address 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. ED} 
Granville, Ohio. 


~ BUCKNELL UNIVERSI] 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LLD., & 

THE COLLEGE 
Awards: the degrees of B. A., of B, §.| 
ology, Home WHconomics, Education, Oh 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Englir 
after four years of work. | 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 
affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, |o 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instn 
History of Music, Public School MusicH 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavi. 

Bucknell aims to develop men and wom'y 
will apply Christian ideals in every dep: 
of human endeavor. 


For catalogue and information, addl 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


= 
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LINFIELD COLES 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Nor# 
Standard Courses and Degrees,| 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Stenograp!! 
Typewriting } 

Second semester opens February 2, 1h, 


For further information write to 
President, LEONARD W. RIL’, 
McMinnville, Oregon 


= 


| 
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Cook Acadenj 


Fifty-first year. Prepares boys for colle 


business careers. Graduates are succes|t 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake regio) 
splendid health record. All body-buildir @ 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influen® 
training. Music advantages. For catalog 


The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, Hol 


- 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMIli 


Tuition and room-rent free.  Sebolill 
available to qualified students. ‘ 
Seminary’s relation to the Universi 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the toll’ 
I. Regular Course for Pastor 
Preachers. | 
II. Course with emphasis orf 
ligious Education. A 
III. Training for Advanced ‘i? 
arship. he 
Milton G. Evans, LL.D., Pres. Chester 


EXTENSION COURSE _ 


Seminary maintains a correspondence ye 
ment for men unable to attend @ ea 
Cost, including books, $10 a year. Cer 
on completion. Address: 


Eli §. Reinhold, A.M., Dir., Ohester, 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


“Jesus as Saviour and Lord, faith as 
the condition of spiritual life, freedom as 
the basis of Christian fellowship, char- 
acter as the test of loyalty to Christ, 
service and obedience to God the proof 
of character,” are the vital things advo- 
cated by the First church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Rev. A. Augustus Hobson, pastor. 

The East Washington and North Idaho 
Baptist Bulletin for December prints in 
full the broadcasting service of THE Bap- 
vist in the issue of Dec. 6, in which it is 
stated that the Pacific Northwest now 
leads the denomination in the number of 
subscribers to THe Baptist. Evidently 
Secretaries Watson and Bailey of the 
two conventions of Washington do not 
mean to lose the lead. 

In the ten months that Rev. E. S. 
Shanks has been pastor of the First 
church, Salem, Ore., 164 new members 
have been received. On account of the 
rapid growth of the Bible school, plans 
for the building of a new unit to the 
church plant are now in the hands of 
the architect. A successful school of mis- 
sions running for seven weeks has just 
closed. The enrolment reached nearly 
200. 


Fine results in the building up of the 
kingdom of God through evangelistic ef- 
fort continue to mark the ministry of Rev. 
C. H. Stull, superintendent of evangelism 
for Ohio. Sixty-seven persons recently 
confessed Christ as Saviour and Master 
in a meeting held with the First church, 
Geneva, Ohio. The church was greatly 
strengthened and inspired. Pastor and 
people unite in commending the evangel- 
ist for his sanity of method, sweetness of 
spirit and winsomeness of manner, 


“People, not a few, have told me that 
they regarded these conferences just held 
as the best ever in the state. The re- 
sults will show. We enjoyed the team, 
and, quite evidently they enjoyed the 
trip. We are grateful to them, and to 
you for sending them,” thus Mr. E. C. 
Whittemore, secretary of the United 
Baptist Convention of Maine to the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. We 
wish there were space to print in full 
his detailed and interesting letter about 
the Bible and missionary conferences 
just completed in his state. Mr. Bruce 
E. Jackson, in charge of the field activi- 
ties department for the board, continues 
to be very busy indeed with field events 
scheduled in seventeen states during Jan- 
uary and February, and thirty-seven de- 
nominational leaders engaged in _ this 
work. But zest is put into the activities 
of the department by the enthusiastic 
accounts which come in with each day’s 
mail. Mr. Jackson, who has just returned 
from “setting up” laymen’s banquets on 
the New England circuit, reports that as 
many as fifteen laymen turned out in Bur- 
lington to discuss plans for putting on 
the banquet—striking proof of the in- 
terest being taken in the matter. 


The Rockefeller foundation has given 
Jugo-Slavia 10,000,000 dinars (about $200,- 
000) for the construction of a school of 
hygiene at Zagreb, the administrative 
capital of Croatia; 2,000,000 dinars ($40,- 
000) for the improvement of sanitary in- 
stitutions in Belgrade, and $15,000 for the 
aid of needy students abroad who pledge 
their services after graduation to the pub- 
lice health service in Jugo-Slavia. 


Self-denial week observance will cul- 
minate with the services of Easter Sun- 
day. The entire denomination is appealed 
to by the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion to make these days preceding Easter 
of more than ordinary significance. It is 
hoped to exalt self-denial as the expres- 
sion of a high and noble purpose. The 
term is demeaned when it is associated 
only with the giving up temporarily of 
some little comfort or luxury. In truth 
self-denial does not necessarily mean dep- 
rivation at all, for if one has the posi- 
tive virtue of whole-hearted devotion to 
Christ’s service, the negative virtues take 
a minor place. Denial means a refusal 
to acknowledge. A Christian who is un- 
reservedly a follower of the Master re- 
fuses to acknowledge the rule of a self 
that places worldly interest or sensual 
pleasure above duty. If we have a self- 
denial week in which each Northern Baptist 
earnestly examines his own heart to see 
whether or not Christ truly reigns there, 
all that can be hoped for from those days 
of sacred memories will be realized. 
When we are all animated by a desire 
to do the utmost in our power for his 
cause, we shall not need to be admon- 
ished to do without this or that, for the 
spirit will make us jealously watch for 
every opportunity to serve. 
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A two weeks’ revival meeting ¢; 
Dec. 21 with the First church, Hart) 
Ill, resulting in twenty additions tc. 
church. Evangelist L. C., Biter 
Whitehall, Ill, conducted the me} 
assisted by his singer, Henry M., Vy. 
The pastor, Rev. J. W. Patterson, | 
“The evangelist preached the old | 
gospel with authority and power,”; 
argues that the old time gospel ist 
message for all time. 


The stereopticon and the moving) 
ture are proving their real value ir 
Sunday evening services of many of 
churches as they are utilized throug’ 
agency of our own stereopticon de 
ment, under the direction of Rey, i 
S. Myers, 276 Fifth ave., New ’} 
One of the best motion pictures furn} 
by the department is “The Ninety, 
Nine.” It preaches the gospel from; 
to finish and provides a real antido 
the poison which lurks in many of 
pictures shown in the commerciz 
theaters. 

The difference between two typ 
Sunday evening sermons is illustrat) 
the announcements of two empire : 
pastors. Dr, Philetus H. McDowell, 43 
of the Glen Falls church, beginning’ 
4 and continuing to March 15, is pri 
ing a series of historical sermons cy 
ing the period of church history * 
John Huss to Roger Williams, h 
under the general title “Until Spy 
Rev. G. A. Leichliter, one of our Bit 
pastors, deals with such topics as 13 
“The New Woman and the Old lu 
“Four Men under One Hat,” “Whil 
You Do When You Do Nothing?!’ 
Great Man in a Tight Place,” “The/a 
gerous Curve.” | 


Ma Bwin and Ma Kyaw, two | 
Bible women of Bassein, Burma, jf 
elected traveling secretaries of the} 
mese National Woman’s Society, @t 
time of its organization. Since i 
they have been traveling through Bi 
stirring up interest in the work) 
places where there is no woman's 
ciety, they try to organize one@ 
where one already exists they perla 
the women to join the national org 
tion and to elect officers and comnt 
according tothe national rules. i 
are now six hundred members in th? 
tional society and a thousand rupé 
the treasury. They hope to have 
workers next year and at some ! 
time to establish a school at Ava. ? 
two native secretaries have been pil 
ing to many non-Christians, and 
a great deal of interest throughout}! 
ma. In their letter to the Woman's 
tist Foreign Mission Society, the/@ 
for suggestions and plans and coll 
by saying, “We thank you becau: ! 
Burma’s sake you have helped t? 
many years. We ask that now yoW 
not forget us but you will help | 
prayer that we may have success 1° 


work.” i 


| 
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legram received on Dec. 31, an- 
d the sudden death on the previ- 
y at Brandon, Manitoba, of Dr. 
Sweet, president of Brandon Col- 
Doctor Sweet had not been well 
reral weeks, but in spite of this 
4 a blessed evangelistic campaign 
nipeg. He was on the street when 
‘n, active to the end as he would 
esired. 


‘Woodlawn Business Men’s Asso- 
| Chicago, has issued a letter pro- 
| against the exploiting of crime 
‘minals in the daily press of the 
, urging a cleansing of the col- 
{the papers and pledging coopera- 
‘th such papers as show a disposi- 
be clean. If this association will 
th other associations of business 
‘1 over America and put up the 
newspapers can be launched and 
ed that will be fit to come into 
me, or if all decent people will 
) patronize only clean and con- 
le newspapers, the newspapers now 
irgely to reports of the sensational 
acious will speedily reform. 
‘ost of the fields of the Foreign 
| Society, the missionaries have 
‘eeting or will soon meet in their 
conferences, to listen to reports of 
'r’s work, discuss their problems 
‘ke plans for the work of the new 
These gatherings provide the only 
- some workers have with their 
\missionaries during the whole 
soon individual reports will begin 
2 from the missionaries, each tell- 
‘own tale of the encouragement 
‘couragement of the last twelve 
Advance reports already bring 
' significant victories in some of 
ds. Within nine months 1,006 
en baptized in Rev. W. O. Val- 
‘field of Bacolod, P. I. In the 
ad villages near Rangoon, Burma, 
0 have decided for Christ as a 
f the work of the gospel teams 
ie direction of Rev. V. W. Dyer. 
| Bata, the Belgian Congo, in this 
year of the revival, 1,192 have 
ptized, making a total of 7,500 
‘in the four years. 


The mysterious numerals “4-13-15-16- 
25,” lately much in evidence throughout 
Northern Baptist territory, have caused 
much wonderment. They were meant to 
do just that. More will be told about 
these Baptist signals in a short time and 
the events which they herald will claim 
the interest of every church and every 
member. 

Knud Rasmussen, Danish explorer, will 
leave for Canada in February on the 
invitation of the Canadian government, 
with officials to discuss plans to im- 
prove the material culture and status 
of the Canadian Eskimos. Rasmussen 
is of the opinion that the Alaskan Eskimos 
are living under far better conditions in 
all respects than Eskimos of all other 
countries and he ascribes this to the 
educational activities of the American 
authorities. 


Dr. John Humpstone, pastor for thirty 
notable years of the great Emmanuel 
church of Brooklyn and now chairman 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
for the Metropolitan District, which in- 
cludes greater New York, delivered the 
fourth series of lectures on the Wilkin- 
son Foundation at Northern Theological 
Seminary in the week beginning Dec. 
15. The general subject was “Manhood 
in the Ministry,” and the five lectures 
treated “The Minister as Artist,” “The 
Minister as Man,” “The Minister as Man 
of God,” “The Minister as Bookman,” 
and “The (Minister as Man of Affairs. 
Perhaps the highest tribute that could 
be given was the unconscious one heard 
after each of the first four lectures, “Why 
didn’t he save his climax for the last 
lecture?” In richness of experience, in 
ripeness of culture and in sound common 
sense, Doctor Humpstone exemplified the 
ideals he set forth. No one hearing these 
lectures, so evidently the result of wide 
reading and long-continued research, 
would have guessed the truth that he 
had lost by fire his great library of six 
thousand volumes, with all of his man- 
uscripts and notes, a few years ago—an 
irreparable loss. His geniality, humor, 
sympathy and high spiritual purpose 
make Doctor Humpstone a rare compan- 
ion as well as an inspiring lecturer. 
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We regret that our announcement of 
the week of prayer and its daily topics 
did not appear in our issue of Jan. 3. 
It was carefully prepared and sent to 
the printers with a number of other news 
notes, but was folded away out of sight 
and was not set. When too late to 
make use of the notice, this was dis- 
covered. 

In a world still reeling from the shock 
of war, a religion that has “peace on 
earth, good-will to men” for the es- 
sence of its code of human relations has 
taken on new interest for men and na- 
tions. Your hard-boiled materialist with 
a belief that “business is business” and 
not much belief in anything else, is be- 
ginning to have doubts about the merits 
of his formula. Every new invention is 
really a source of worry to the ma- 
terialist whose whole stake is in the 
things of this world. He is perfectly 
well aware that the very devices which 
he prizes as the marks of advanced civil- 
ization make a single ruthless man more 
dangerous to his fellow men in the 
twentieth century than were all the pi- 
rates of the Spanish Main in the days 
of Captain Kidd. 


A new kind of college is needed says 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn in the January 
issue of the Century Magazine. This 
new college should be small, he says. 
It should have not more than twenty-five 
or thirty teachers and not more than 
250 or 300 students. The besetting diffi- 
culty of the colleges just now is con- 
fusion. They are acquiring many mil- 
lions of dollars and are doing many 
hundreds of things. But in the midst 
of it all there is a conviction of relative 
futility, of scattering of effort. From 
this futility only one body can save us, 
and that is the faculty. It seems to us 
the first essential, then, that the attempt 
be made so to form and place a faculty 
that it will become a coherent, self- 
determining body, definitely committed 
to a well formulated purpose, and direct- 
ing all its efforts, individual and cor- 
porate, to the realization of that pur- 
pose. It is for the sake of this coherence, 
this unity, that we chiefly need small- 
ness.” 


PAGER to greet my task and have it 


done, 


Shocking with blatant horn the drowsy 


| way, 


I saw a team of oxen heave and sway 
Athwart a tawny aisle of powdered sun, 


Oxen 


| Winner of the First Prize in Pearson’s Poetry Contest 


fro; 


And stiff Phoenician friezes; and the 


slow 


My soul slid back to Nile and Rameses; 
And Syrian herdman plodding to and 


Sad ways of God. 


Abruptly I did 


Mulling their tedious cuds. And slowly ease 
one My shuddering engine to the languid 
| Turned on me his bland visage, where- breeze, 
| in lay Vaguely abashed that I should hurry 
The tolerance and dreams of yesterday so. 


And all the patient years that Time had 
spun, 


—Ralph Mortimer Jones. 
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| Station WCOY 


Ag pees is WCOY broadcasting from the office of THE BAPTIST on the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., at 
2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“The Circulation Manager wishes to make special mention of the following lists received: Mrs. S. J. Andrews, 
Modesto, Calif., 7; Miss Laura E, Leach, Sioux Falls, S. D., 13; Mrs. P. H. Eisenbrey, Philadelphia, 8; Mrs. Gertrude 
M. Walker, Pittsburgh, Pa., a 10 per cent club of 13; Mrs. Anna C. Judd, Lewisburg, Pa., 10; Mrs. Frank Strong, 
Lawrence, Kans., 7; and S. W. Hamblen, Granville, Ohio, 30 subscribers. And there are many others daily. 


“We will now give you the standing of the states having the highest percentages in their subscription lists to the 
paper: 1, Washington; 2, Montana; 3, Michigan; 4, Wisconsin; 5, California; 6, Nebraska; 7, South Dakota; 8, Wyom- 
ing; 9, Arizona, and 10, Utah. 


“WCOY caught this recently from overseas. It came from a sending station in England: ‘The church of Blank- 
shire is engaged in extinguishing its debt.’ Fine work that! Why not get the ‘extinguisher’ of church indifference at 
work on this side of the sea? THE BAPTIST is the best gloom-chaser and indifference extinguisher going. Rates: 
Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year; in clubs equal to 10 per cent of the resident membership, $2 per year, and when 
combined with Missions, $3 a year. We pay agents 25 ce nts for every renewal and every new subscription sent to 
this office regardless of rate. Agents must retain their commission as we cannot send checks from this office. All sub- 
scriptions should be forwarded the same week as received. Forward promptly. It is not fair to hold one subscription 
while waiting for another. All together now, our very best efforts. 


“The publishers wish to send a suggestion to the churches: Why not include an amount in your 1925 budget sufi- 
cient to send THE BAPTIST to every family in the church? We recall the time when churches thought it unrea- 
sonable to put the expenses of the Bible school into their budgets. Now all progressive churches carry this item and 
many employ special directors of religious education as well. It pays. It gets results. We believe the time is not 
far distant when wide-awake churches will provide in their budgets for THE BAPTIST, Missions and the state bulle- 


hy 


tin. The ultimate cost will be less to the church through this cooperative method. Do it NOW! 


“The office boy says that in his opinion salt is what makes potatoes taste bad when you don’t put any in but that 
every one around the office seems happier when there are lots of new subscribers coming in for the paper. 


“Signing off until January 17. 


This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


The National Council of Baptist Lay- 
men, under the chairmanship of Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome, Jr., has large plans 
for the laymen of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. A series of laymen’s ban- 
quets will be held during the first three 
months of the year, one in each of the 
large cities of the Northern Convention. 
These banquets will be visited by a team 
consisting of one of the national secre- 
taries and a prominent layman. The 
national secretary will give an inspira- 
tional talk dealing with the responsibil- 
ity of laymen, and their opportunity in 
the present world situation. This will 
be followed by an address by the lay- 
man, who will show how this oppor- 
tunity may be met through an active 
and organized body of laymen within 
the denomination, and the individual 
church. Two of the interesting speak- 
ers who are scheduled to appear on one 
circuit are Judge Witty, president of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and Dr. 
G. A. Huntley, who has been for twenty- 
five years missionary to China. 


Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Moody, Bap- 
tist missionaries in the Belgian Congo 
since 1890, arrived at their station of 
Sona Bata in time for the ninth Matondo 
or Thanksgiving conference. About 1000 
people came in from three days’ journey 
bringing their food and offerings with 
them. Forty-three were baptized, mak- 
ing in this fourth year of the revival 
at Sona Bata, a total number of 1192 
baptisms during the year. Mr. Moody 
says that in the Sona Bata field with 
its 10,000 square miles, one-third now 
know the gospel, one-third have heard 
about it and one-third are still in dark- 
ness. Then he adds: “We have a great 
work before us, to strengthen the pres- 


ent work in every way and not to neg- 
lect the urgent calls from the people 
who are asking for teachers. May God 
our Father give you in the homeland 
and us on the field the wisdom which is 
needed to develop and build up strong 
Christian churches in Congo for Christ.” 

The Boy Scout movement is taking 
hold of the boys in all. mission fields. 
T. V. Witter, one of our missionaries in 
India, writes an interesting account of 
a scout camp of twenty high-school boys 
held at Kottapatam on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean late in September. Four 
patrols of five boys each made up the 
camp, each patrol taking a name from 
the birds. A tin can with pebbles in it 


did service for bell and bugle. Ii 
bird fashion the nests were buil 
sisting of the tents in which theb 
were to find shelter during the dis 
the camp. All the program which 4 
scout activities in camp was caf 
carried out, involving salutes, knoty 
tracking, signaling, first aid and sop 
In addition there were compi 
games and swimming twice a day| 
ocean. The main part of it all, hoe 
was the fine religious spirit and teh 
which went with the rest of each 
program. Mr. Witter and his assii 
are to be congratulated on this |] 
service for Telugu boys. 


(Continued on page 1205) | 
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AVENUE, 


War on Waste 


chamber of commerce of the United States is 
‘king war on waste. The waste that goes on 
ness is not only a burden to business but a tax 
te people who consume what industry provides 
siness sells. There is hardly a going industry 
‘es not lose incalculably through the failure to 
y products and standardize methods. Ten 
‘dollars a year is the monetary measure of the 
n American industry according to the depart- 
Ecommerce. Over-diversification in manufac- 
one chief cause of waste. One manufacturer 
’s hats makes 3684 styles and colors of men’s 
spite of the fact that 90 per cent of his busi- 
‘done on seven styles and ten colors. There- 
‘e 90 per cent of buyers pay heavily for the 
‘otions of the 10 per cent. 

waste is not confined to business. We believe 
d pay every denomination to appoint a com- 
| to study the waste that goes on annually in 
anized work of the churches as well as among 
mcies of the denominations. In one local 
a purchasing agent was appointed through 
all supplies for every department had to be 
with the result that hundreds of dollars were 
he first year. Excess Sunday-school supplies 
t off for one thing, and other economies were 
id without impoverishing a single department 
thurch. 


Ost every church closet sacred literature by 
hel is packed away out of sight and out of 
Leaflets and pamphlets and booklets on every 
ble subject of denominational interest costing 
ds of dollars to print and distribute, have been 
iy by the faithful janitors of the churches in 
‘mal packages in which they were wrapped be- 
lobody cared enough to cut the strings and 
the information and inspiration which the 
: matter was designed to furnish. When the 


closets are stuffed to suffocation the furnace gives re- 
lief to the congestion and that which was intended to 
warm the hearts of the congregation and set them on 
fire for missions goes up in smoke. And this criminal 
waste goes on year after year, either because the 
printed matter is not worth reading or because those 
who receive it for distribution are inexcusably negli- 
gent or both. 


Why not institute an investigation of this waste? 
Let the causes of it be discovered and let the remedies 
be applied. Why print so much stuff that people do 
not read? If the printed matter is at fault then there 
is only one thing to do, stop printing it. But if the 
people are to blame, then education and organization 
that will result in a wider reading is the way out. 
At any rate we must begin a war on waste all along 
the line. 


Shall the Preacher Confine Himself to 
the Gospel? 


4 aes answer to the question contained in this cap- 
tion will depend somewhat on the definition of the 
gospel. If the gospel confined within narrow limits 
has to do only with saving souls from hell then a 
growing number of preachers will protest against 
any such attenuation of the gospel. But if the gospel 
applies to all of life here and hereafter, most min- 
isters will be happy to confine themselves to the gos- 
pel. Just how he shall handle such a broad gospel 
in his ministry each minister must determine for him- 
self. We know several pastors who keep the strictly 
spiritual and evangelistic tone of the gospel for their 
sermons and leave a wide margin for the discussion 
of other matters in pulpit editorials or preludes to 
the sermon, while others make no discrimination be- 
tween sermon and prelude, believing that the whole 
gospel should be applied to the whole of life. 
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There lies on our desk as we write a carbon copy 
of the pulpit comment of a certain well-known Baptist 
preacher, given to his congregation on a recent Sun- 
day evening in Chicago. It is entitled “Watch for 
the City,” and calls upon the people to use their in- 
fluence and votes to defeat the installation of water 
meters. It seems like a far cry from the gospel to 
water meters in Chicago, and yet this preacher sees 
the connection between the two and therefore, without 
introducing a foreign element into a spiritual service, 
he makes unmetered water for household and indus- 
trial uses the handmaid of the gospel. He says wisely, 
“The function of the Bible prophet is civic as well as 
religious,” and with characteristic wit goes on to 
show that the true prophet of the day upsets many 
a selfish scheme of political newspapers. ‘There is 
not a single human interest either individual or 
social that escapes this man’s ministry and yet he is 
conservative in theology, evangelical in spirit and 
evangelistic in method. 

We are inclined to think the method of segregating 
the sermon and keeping it free from the distractions 
due to the general discussion of civic, political and 
commercial matters is a good one. The preacher must 
always keep the spiritual and evangelical note dom- 
inant in the pulpit. If this note like the motif in an 
oratorio gives character and unity to the whole min- 
istry of the preacher it will make little difference 
whether he segregates the sermon or socializes it with 
the things that accompany salvation. 


Multiplying Organizations 

HE Laymen’s Church League is the latest religious 

organization to be added to the long list. The 
purpose is to promote the spiritual efficiency of the 
church, and it is proposed that the new league “act 
as a publicity bureau and clearing house of informa- 
tion upon all fruitful lines of Christian effort now 
being carried on by groups of laymen.” It disowns 
any likeness to or connection with the defunct Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement or any similar movement, 
and claims to be organized for spiritual ends only. 
Assurance is given that organizations or denomina- 
tional agencies cooperating in the movement do not 
in any way relinquish control and direction of their 
organized activities. Emphasis is placed upon lay 
evangelistic effort with the idea that if evangelism is 
stressed all other spiritual results can be more easily 
obtained. 

However, the organization provides for eight com- 
missions which shall study and report on the follow- 
ing subjects: Victorious and fruitful living; Christ 
in business; the gospel and the church; Christ in 
education; laymen and missions; laymen and steward- 
ship; enlisting and training ministers; laymen and 
organization. Evangelism is therefore given a wide 
range in which to work. It is well that this newest 
organization of church men should sense the need of 
making evangelism something more than plucking 
brands from the burning and direct its efforts to put- 
ting out the fire as well. We like the logic with which 
the commissions are arranged. First place is given 


to victorious living, and with the same good sense 


last place is given to organization. If this arrange- 
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ment can be maintained the league will pro; 
escape the early mortality which has taken off ; 
predecessors. | 

But why is it necessary to build up another o 
ization when the churches are already loaded t 
gunwale with them? Like the old woman in the 
who had so many children she did not know yw}: 
do the average church is bewildered and the x 
spends most of his time nursing them along j| 
hope that some day they will amount to somei; 
Simplification is the need of the hour. Instel 
creating more church organizations we need to 
inate some and combine others in the intere; 
efficiency. We appreciate the high purpose o 
Laymen’s Church League, but is it not possit: 
promote all the fine things involved in the prot 
through existing church agencies and denomina* 
organizations? | 


The Forgotten Calendar 


N the issue of THE BAPTIST of Dec. 6, we: 
vertently omitted mention of the Bible and) 
sionary Calendar of the Northern Baptist Convet 
in our editorial on ‘The 1925 Calendar.” We) 
as our defense the fact that our own calendar hg 
reached our desk. But this fine work of art no 
before us. The calendar is done in colors most bi 
fully blended and pleasing to the eye. A humant 
formed by a hundred young men, representative f 
the races among whom we are doing missionary { 
greets the eye on the frontispiece of the cale 
The living cross is set in a framework of tr 
beauty. | 
On opening the calendar to January, Wi 
at once transported to the dry and sunny atmost 
of Arizona and find ourselves looking for.a | 
month on a picture that never offends the tai 
wearies the sight—the picture of the Hopi Id 
mission done in colors and radiant with life. f 
ruary finds us in Suifu, West China, sitting ai 
a group of kindergarteners, protected from they 
by a stone wall and sheltered from the sun by af 
tree. But why continue this art description?" 
sample is sufficient to whet the appetite of ¥ 
Baptist for a copy of this excellent calendar. 
Under each day of the month there is a sua 
Bible reference and a quotation brief in scor_ 
wide in application. Here is a sample of the h 
chosen at random. Under Jan. 6, “As Bengal 1 
today, India thinks tomorrow.” The topics for3 
tist -young people’s devotional meetings ani 
Sunday-school lesson subjects are given undet® 
Sunday of the month with the proper Bible text 
are not informed at this writing what the call! 
costs, but we are sure it is within the reach of 
Baptist family in the North, and because of # 
trinsic value should be found upon the walls of ¥ 
Baptist home. It will harmonize with the wo» 
art found in the best homes and it will actt 
stimulus for good things in homes deprived ( | 
best. We are proud of our calendar and tak’ 
opportunity, though a bit late, of giving it our ul! 
ified endorsement. 
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'me ask you a certain question 
}ch has gained an added interest 
bids of our modern psychology! 
i've outgrown fear as a source of 
\for right living? Here are two 
une from the Old Testament and 
= the New, suggesting two pos- 
laswers! The book of Proverbs 
The fear of the Lord is the be- 
| of wisdom.” The first letter of 
ys, “Perfect love casteth out fear, 
_ fear hath torment and he that 
is not made perfect in love.” 
Mf these ideas have their adher- 
which group has the right of it? 
light of scripture, of common 
‘ad of experience, what would you 
Vhat place has fear in a healthy 
‘fe? 

nd those who claim that it has 
2 at all. They insist that fear is 
date—it belongs with the stage 
he spinning wheel, and the tallow 
Put them in the attic! They 
) place in the living room of 
| society. 

oad for children to have the fear 
hment before their eyes. “Spare 
Nagel spoil the child,” is regarded 
hly immoral statement. It is bad 
ents to be subjected to any kind 
line with the fear of penalty at- 
'-they must be left free to live 
on lives. It is bad for criminals, 
‘nor out, to be brought under 
at by the compulsion of fear— 
‘st all be drawn and held by the 
_ gentleness and love. 


Who’s Afraid! 


will find that mental attitude 
out into a definite philosophy of 
3roups of people who undertake 
‘ss fear entirely from their con- 
‘a, You find it embodied in cer- 
“omic schemes urged upon us for 
ptance—the fear of want and the 
ur of necessity are to bé elim- 
You find it in certain policies 
1 for the control of great states. 
fraid! What is there to fear 
‘ce we become intelligent! Fear 
ve men, not for civilized people 
the appliances of modern science 
elbows. 


‘tention has been called recently 
‘terance of “an eminent political 
't and university teacher.” In the 
2—notice the date—he wrote 
‘uring words: “Today we have 
f war, famine, pestilence, or fail- 
arces. The advance of knowl- 
| safeguarded men from all those 
Te wrote that bit of wisdom in 
wonder what he thinks about it 
turned out that there was some 
und for the fear of war, famine, 
’ and failing resources, even with 
ventieth century knowledge and 


. 


|) 3. 


mplacent mood has invaded re- 
There are many well-meaning 
_hope they are well-meaning— 
M1 putting rubber tires on their 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 


EAN BROWN is always 

wholesome, sensible, sugges- 
tive. Fear has been so long ex- 
iled by new thought that it is a 
pleasure to read how it is coming 
back home to occupy its old place 
and perform its worthy task of 
making burnt children dread the 
fire. So long as men like Dean 
Brown are found at the head of 
our Christian schools, common 
sense will have worthy exponents 
and students will be prevented 
from the folly and futility of think- 
ing they can outwit the eternal law 
of retribution by some new alibi. 
We are glad to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the Vale Alumni 
Weekly for this contribution, 


consciences lest they should get a rude 
jolt from the ten commandments, or 
some other old-fashioned barrier in the 
way of happiness. They have been draw- 
ing the teeth out of religious conviction. 
They have been soaking the backbone of 
theological belief in some acid solution 
to make it soft and pliable. 


What a lot of sentimental froth we 
have had from the Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
school of poets and the Pollyanna Glad- 
Game group of fiction writers and the 
foolish religionists who like to say, 
“There is no reality in sin, sickness, dis- 
ease, or death. Just hold the thought 
that everything is lovely and it will be.” 
We are told in certain quarters to “seek 
first the kingdom of pleasure,” and when 
once we are enjoying ourselves clear up 
to the limit of our powers, then it will be 
time enough to give some afterthought 
to such somber matters as duty, obliga- 
tion, self-sacrifice. But in the meantime, 
“Who’s afraid?”’—there is nothing to fear 
in heaven above or on the earth beneath 
or in the waters under the earth. 


The More Serious Mood 


We find a growing number of people 
who have their doubts about that whole 
mood. They have looked it over, front 
and back, and it does not look good to 
them. They have weighed it in the bal- 
ance and found it wanting. "The gospel 
of pleasure first and brass tacks later, 
seems to them rather flimsy. 

We are all agreed that perfect love 
would cast out fear. Perfect love—lov- 
ing God with all one’s heart and soul, 
mind and strength, leaving no least bit 
of room for any competing desire! Lov- 
ing one’s neighbor in the same thorough- 
going fashion that one loves himself! It 
represents a very high level of spiritual 
achievement. How many such people do 
you know? Speaking for myself, I do 
not know very many and I am frank to 
say that I do not find one such in my 
own breast. If we had such angels from 
heaven controlling all the interests of 
human life they might live without fear. 
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The Function of Fear 


But for all the rest of us, I wonder if 
fear does not have a very real place of 
honor and of usefulness. For children 
who, after all, are only candidates as 
yet. for an existence worthy to be called 
human! For grown-ups who must be- 
come as little children if they would enter 
the kingdom of heaven! For teachers 
and students, for employers and em- 
ployes, for neighbors, citizens, and peo- 
ple generally! They had all best bear in 
mind that we are living in the presence 
of a moral order with a sharp edge on 
it. They had best bear in mind that we 
shall all be required to give account in 
some form for the deeds done in the 
body, whether they be good or bad, to 
One who knows. And “the way of the 
transgressor is hard.” What men sow 
they reap, and where the seed is wild 


oats the harvest will be something fright- 
ful. 


Living Dangerously 


“Live dangerously,” Nietszche, the 
German philosopher, was forever saying 
to the men of his day. “Live danger- 
ously!” He need not have been so bois- 
terous about it. We all do. We have to 
—there is nothing else for it. Life is 
brimful of risk from the rising of the sun 
to the going down of the same and on 
through those hours which lead up to 
midnight—it grows even riskier then. 
The task of living wisely and usefully, 
nobly and joyously, is compassed about 
with danger. If any man sets out to 
reach his own best estate and to make 
the net result of his influence an asset 
rather than a liability to the community, 
he will have to watch his step, 


The pace of modern life is swift and 
the road is full of sharp turns. Here 
are perils, physical, intellectual, moral! 
Here are live wires of high voltage; here 
are poison gases deadly as they can be 
to all the finer qualities of soul; here are 
moral precipices the bottom of which 
no man can see! And on all sides people 
whom you know well are being struck 
down, they are being gassed, they: are 
being hurled into the pit. In the face 
of all the tragedy of common life, any 
man who goes about saying, “Who’s 
afraid?” is either a downright fool or he 
is a rascal. 


“The way of the transgressor is hard.” 
The Almighty has written that statement 
across the whole face of human life in a 
very plain hand. The direful conse- 
quences which he steadily visits upon the 
breaking of his laws furnish a strong hint 
to bad men that they are off the track. 
This applies not only to the coarse sins 
of the flesh, drunkenness and licentious- 
ness, killing and stealing—it applies with 
equal force to selfishness and greed, to 
moral indifference and spiritual sloth. All 
wrong-doing is dangerous—it destroys 
manhood. “Behold, therefore, the good- 
ness and the severity of God”—they are 
the convex and the concave sides of the 
same shield of moral interest in the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Millions of people from the Atlantic to 


i 
; 
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the Pacific have been going to see that 
moving picture called “The Ten Com- 
mandments.” I went too—I followed the 
crowd. To me it was a picture, but not 
in any sense moving. Long before they 
had finished, I was indescribably bored. 
Like so many of the moving pictures, it 
became deadly dull. Any one who can- 
not sit down in the quiet of his own room 
and read the book of Exodus and picture 
all that to himself in a way ten times 
more impressive than anything which 
they have succeeded in getting into their 
poor films, is lacking in moral imagina- 
tion. 
Evil Doing Fatal 

Here was Mt. Sinai in the desert, to 
those early Israelites the earthly -resi- 
dence of their deity! Here at the foot of 
the mount was the ring fence of death 
which no man dared pass, save only their 
devoted leader and he only in obedience 
to a call from on high. There came a 
frightful storm. Huge black clouds 
rested upon the top of the mount as if 
the Divine Being had come down robed 
in thick darkness. The flash of the light- 
ning was like a momentary glimpse of 
that glory which no man could behold 
steadily and live. The roar of the thun- 
der was like a superhuman voice. The 
whole scene was to them a fresh mani- 
festation of the divine. 

What the voice said was this, “Have 
no other gods before me. Honor thy 
father and thy mother! Thou shalt not 
kill nor steal nor commit adultery. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness nor covet 
anything that is thy neighbor’s.” Life 
and purity, truth and property, family 
peace and personal reputation are sacred 
in God’s eyes. The man who tampers 
with them by the breaking of those laws 
does it at his peril. “Live dangerously,” 
Mt. Sinai says, because all forms of evil 
doing are fatal to life at its best. 

It is dangerous for an individual or a 
nation or a social order to fall into the 
easy-going habit of finding its pleasure 
mainly in those forms of satisfaction 
which are material, momentary and triv- 
ial. It develops a quality of life which 


“scrapers on 


This does not justify pessimism nor furnish ground for discouragement. 
of our denomination to face squarely the extent of our missionary enterprise and the urgency of its need. 


The hour has struck to stop the diminishing trend of missionary receipts. 
Northern Baptists to a new charge—to a forward, upward movement. 


will neither stand nor last. “Our God is 
a consuming fire” and when such chaff 
and stubble are brought into his presence 
they are burned up. 


The Law of Life 


Here is the law of life, as definite and 
unyielding as the law of gravitation! “He 
that heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them, I will liken unto a wise man 
who built his house upon a rock.” The 
men who do otherwise are just plain fools. 
In the streets of any city you will see 
contractors resolutely digging down 
through fifty feet of dirt and sand if need 
be to set the foundations of their sky- 
bedrock. In those same 
streets you will also see multitudes of 
people building their life structures and 
those sections of the social order for 
which they are responsible, upon the 
shifting sand of moods and whims, upon 
easy-going customs and unproved as- 
sumptions. It is a thousand times more 
dangerous to live after that fashion than 
it would be to set the Woolworth build- 
ing of New York in a swamp. When the 
hard tests come—when the rains descend, 
the winds blow, and the floods beat upon 
that mode of life—it will go down. Their 
whole philosophy of life is as flimsy as a 
house of cards. 

The best type of life combines a sound 
regard for the moral order which enfolds 
us with a steady reach toward that sense 
of liberty which belongs to those who 
live by the spirit. “The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom’’—it is not the 
whole of it; it is only the beginning, the 
A B C’s of that august language in which 
we are to do business with the Most 
High. But it is the place where we have 
to start. The man who would read 
Shakespeare, Plato and the sermon on 
the mount must first know his letters. 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom and to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding.” It is not the whole of 
understanding, for life has further and 
higher meanings than the mere avoid- 
ance of evil doing. But the man who has 
not sense enough to begin with that will 


A Summons to Northern Baptists 


By W. H. BowLErR, ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION | 


From the Captain of our salvation the command comes and it is a clear call to advance. Let us be worthy to b 
known as his followers, worthy to bear the honored Baptist name. 
our power, we shall regain the high standard of missionary giving which we set for ourselves in 1921, when W » 
raised for our denominational program from donation sources, ten and one-half million dollars. 


lessons which come later. 


The present world situation summon) 


If we are willing to do all that is easily withi! 


THE BAPT 


not have sense enough to learn the 1 


“Work out your own salvation’ 
apostle cried to those men at Pi; 
“with fear and trembling.” It is < 
business to undertake to put dow 
under one’s feet, to walk with sure 
tread in the way of duty, to rend 
required service to one’s own da! 
generation. It is a big job—work 
seven days in the week with all the j 

ual vigor you can bring into play, | 
is good ethics; that is sound moral; 

The High Office of Religious Fi 

But that was not all the apps 
to those men at Philippi—that wa\ 
the first half of it. In the same } 
before he let his voice fall, he } 
something still more significant, ‘ 
out your own salvation, for it is Ge! 
worketh in you to will and to acco, 
his good pleasure.” And that is rj 
—that is the sure pledge of ultimaj 
cess to every one who walks by fa} 

The man who has the will to Il 
coupled with the spirit of trust, fe} 
own imperfect confidence supporte 
directed by his sense of fellowshi) 
the Spirit of truth, who shall guil 
minds into all truth. The man wl 
the will to do what he believes to } 
divine will, finds his own falterin); 
pose reinforced by his sense of 3 
ment with the will of God. Thi 
who follows the gleam with fidelity 
sure that he is headed straight fc 
light in which there is no darkn} 
all. The man of faith rejoices th¢' 
is working within him to crown 5 
forts with success. It is fellowsh 
operation, a concerted movement 
way through, for we are colaborer| 
him who is the Author and Finis 
these imperfect lives of ours, 

It was the Master of all the A 
ues, one who knew what was itf 
his limitations and his endless cia 
for growth, who said: “I am the J 
walk in it; “and the truth’”—believi 
“and the life’—live it! By his a) 
can—and there is nothing higher-h 
fore you ought! - 


AS THESE words are written, the receipts for our denominational missionary work for the current year are alli 
below the receipts for the corresponding period of last year. 


It is rather a challenge to the chulfehe| 


If this is done, we will not, we cannot, do otherwise than address ourselves to the task with a devotion and | 
determination Which will eliminate all danger of forced retrenchment at a time when unprecedented opportunitie 
confront us throughout the world. Never in the history of Christianity has there been a world situation which made : i 
retreat in missionary activity more unthinkable than the conditions now existing. 
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CE the Republican party has elected 
administration upon the platform 
'mmon sense” provided for it in the 
‘es of President Coolidge I suppose 
'e are soon to enter upon an era in 
al and international affairs in which 
very valuable commodity will be 
‘n evidence than in the past. That 
/ But common sense should not 
-ricted to politics. It is applicable 
y human interest. We need it in 
‘igious undertakings. Let us con- 
vhat common sense has to teach us 
he missionary enterprise. 

| A Man’s Task 

‘mon sense should persuade us that 
Il never succeed in our missionary 
intil Christians as a whole take a 
‘deeper and more intense in- 
‘in them. This is not some 
_ devised by a missionary board 
4 continually fretting and wor- 
lus to cooperate with them. It 
task and mine, and the missionary 
‘are merely our agents, constituted 
‘to lead us in it. Every Christian 
id, by his allegiance to his Lord, 
a missionary Christian. We are 
itly hearing it said that the men 
churches want a task commensur- 
wh their powers, and big enough 
valto them. Well, here it is, the 
‘upendous enterprise that has ever 
‘onceived by the imagination of 
‘Here is Dr. Robert E. Speer’s 
m of it: “The evangelization of 
‘and million men and women, that 
‘communication of spiritual truth, 
st difficult of all truth to commun- 
0 two-thirds of the human race, 
* the communication of that truth 
ut the persuasion of men to bring 
laracters under its obedience, and 
asion of the whole life of man- 
+ the spirit and principles of the 
'n faith; to do this not only under 
iform set of conditions, but in 
tlimates, trying and difficult, in 
anguages, some of which contain 
ds in which these truths can be 
2d, in which the gospel has to be 
“Tf that will not arouse the ideal- 
ent in every Christian man, and 
to him as fit to engage every 
with which he is endowed, then 
‘No enterprise that will do it. And 
a whole-hearted response is not 
ning from the men of the 
3, then this particular task will 
y€ accomplished. For no _half- 
‘measures will achieve it, no frac- 
evotion, no leisure hour mood will 
|The women and children cannot 
It must be done, if it is done, 
ly by the men. That is common 


‘@r, the magnitude of the task per- 
‘ensible men that it can never be 
ished without prayer. If there is 
7 or set of men who think that 
| do this unaided, let them attempt 
; God’s task, one to which he is 
‘td, and must be accomplished by 


: 


: 
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By ROBERT A, ASHWORTH 


HE pastor of the Baptist Church 
T of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. 
Y., has packed a lot of common 
sense into a few words. His state- 
ment that foreign missionaries will 
never win the world to Christ is a 
good example of the common sense 
of the author. Native leadership and 
indigenous churches is the way to 
the Christianization of the nations. 
Some, however, will hesitate to give 
their unqualified approval to Dr. 
Ashworth’s criticism of denomina- 
tional divisions in the conduct of 
missions. And yet does not com- 
mion sense condemn the schisms in 
the body of Christ? Non-Christian 
peoples are endowed with common 
sense, and our denominational dif- 


ferences must be amusing to them 
if not tragic. We heartily commend 
the reading of this article. 


oe 


the Holy Spirit of God. But he needs 
men to help, and only those can help 
who are in touch with him, and ready 
to work with him. This, too, is merely 
common sense. 

The third need of the missionary enter- 
prise is money. We might as well get 
over our squeamishness on money matters 
and face that fact squarely, and in com- 
mon-sense fashion. We like to say that 
the gospel is free, and so it is. God be- 
stows it upon us freely and without refer- 
ence to our desert. But it costs money 
to pass it on. It costs money to travel 
and to establish homes and build churches 
and equip schools. If you and I cannot 
go to non-Christian lands to live and 
preach the gospel of Christ, then, if we 
want this to be done, we must send 
others, and this costs money. This is 
common sense also, and we might as well 
stop beating about the bush, and acknowl- 
edge it. We have the money. We have 
money for automobiles and radios and the 
movies and the opera, and for everything 
else we want, provided we want it bad 
enough, and if we really want the king- 
dom of God to come in all the earth we 
shall be able to find money for that, with- 
out a doubt. 


The fourth need of the modern mis- 
sionary enterprise is an intelligent under- 
standing of the means of accomplishing 
it. Let us try to apply a little common 
sense to that. There are some things 
that a hundred years have taught us. 


First, the non-Christian lands will never 
be won to Christ by foreign missionaries. 
The very word “foreign” should suggest 
that. For the missionary is not only a 
foreign missionary in that he goes to a 
foreign land, but because he is a foreigner 
to those to whom he goes. This is be- 
coming more and more apparent and 
more and more significant as time pro- 
gresses. Once it did not mean so much. 
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| Missions and Common Sense 


There was a time when the missionary 
had to be everything, but now capable 
native leaders are arising on every hand, 
and the missionary must often be content, 
nay proud, to be their helper. There is 
arising the world over, and particularly 
in the Orient, a tide of national feeling 
and aspiration. No foreign church will 
avail in the present spirit of India. The 
Indian Christian wants a church of his 
own, an indigenous church, native to the 
country. So it is also in China and 
Japan. Our missionary boards know this 
well, and should begin to educate us as 
to the new type of missionary and of 
missionary work that new times demand, 
and to prepare us for the changed rela- 
tionship which missionary boards must 
soon sustain to the churches of these 
lands. 


Second, we must accommodate our- 
selves to the idea that we have entered 
upon a task that must be extended over 
many years, and we should make our 
plans with this in view. This involves 
an increasing emphasis upon processes of 
education as our main dependence. The 
history of the last one hundred years has 
abundantly proved that those denomina- 
tions that have employed these most have 
won the largest and most permanent suc- 
cess. 

Human Brotherhood 

Third, it is time that we recognized that 
the missionary problem cannot be solved 
apart from the solution of the social, in- 
dustrial and racial problems of our day. 
Indeed all the questions that face us are 
phases of a single question—that of 
human brotherhood based upon the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God. Distinction 
can no longer be made between home 
missions and foreign missions; they are 
one. Perhaps the best we can do for 
the evangelization of non-Christian lands 
is to do what we can to make the United 
States Christian. One of the principal 
hindrances to the success of the mission- 
ary enterprise in the Orient today is the 
fact that England and America are there 
regarded as “Christian lands”. Every- 
thing un-Christian, therefore, that these 
nations do is instanced as one more failure 
of the Christian religion. Do we realize 
how strong must be the reaction against 
Christianity that results from the ex- 
ploitation of China by civilized nations? 
Take the opium traffic, for example, or 
the liquor traffic in Africa. The effect 
upon missions of the maladroit treatment 
accorded to Japan in our immigration 
legislation is fresh in our minds. So with 
the burning question of racial discrimina- 
tion and injustice in all its aspects—the 
fate of the missionary enterprise is bound 
up with. it. 

Finally, a principal source of wasteful- 
ness and loss in the missionary enterprise 
springs from our unhappy denominational 
divisions at home. I suppose it would 
in general be agreed that there is no sin- 
gle so-called distinctive principle what- 
soever of any one of the evangelical de- 
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nominations that is essential to salvation, 
and that a Presbyterian may be as truly 
Christian as a Baptist or a Methodist. 
Why then should we permit these distinc- 
tions to hold apart the Christians of mis- 
sionary lands? “We should have one 
united Christian church in China”, said a 
native leader there, “but the Mandarins 
in America will not permit it.” An East 
Indian pastor once grimly remarked, 
“Were it not for the vigilance of the 
western shepherds, the Indian sheep 
would some fine morning all be found 
in one fold!” “The Indian Christian”, 
writes the Lord Bishop of Madras, “wants 
a church of his own. He wants to unite 
with his fellow-Christian in worshiping 
Christ without being fenced in here and 
warned off there by ‘foreign’ differences 
which find no response in his own experi- 
ence.” The London Missionary Society, 
founded in 1795, and composed of Pres- 
byterians, Independents and members of 
the Church of England, declared its de- 
sign to be “not to send Presbyterianism, 
Episcopalianism or any form of church 
government (about which there may be 


hes in western Canada where the Cana- 

dian Pacific railroad passes over the 
crest of the Rocky mountains there may 
be seen in an arch which spans a moun- 
tain stream this inscription: “The Great 
Divide.” At that point a mountain brook 
rushing on to its destination strikes a 
boulder in mid-stream and diviides—one 
branch of the stream turns to the east 
and tthe other turns to the west. 

Who is Jesus? Is he the Great Divide? 
There he stands, the unavoidable rock in 
the midst of the stream. And as the 
turbulent stream of humanity rushes on 
to its destiny, it strikes him and parts; 
one branch turns toward ‘his humanity 
and the other turns toward his deity. 

It has ever been so. Men have al- 
ways been divided in their judgment and 
opinion of him. To some he is the 
rock of offense—the stumbling stone. To 
others he is the cornerstone—the foun- 
dation of an abiding civilization. 

Who is Jesus? In answer to this 
question long ago there were some who 
said, “John the Baptist; some, Elijah; 
and others, Jeremiah.” All, of course, 
meant to pay him a compliment. For 
each of tthe men named had made a 
profeund and lasting impression upon 
the age in which he lived. But they 
were merely placing him in a class with 
the great men of their race. As such 
they would praise him. Physically, he 
was their finest specimen of manhood. 
Intellectually, he was a giant among his 
fellows. Morally, he was the best of his 
race. 

There are those who answer this ques- 
tion in a similar way today. They turn 
approvingly to his humanity. As a man 
they are ready to pay him their highest 
compliment. “Yes,” they say, “he is an 
ideal specimen of manhood. Intellec- 
tually, he has no equal—the greatest 


differences of opinion among serious per- 
sons), but the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God to the heathen, and that it 
shall be left (as it ought to be left) to 
the minds of the persons whom God may 
call to the fellowship of his Son from 
among them, to assume for themselves 
such form of church government as to 
them shall appear most agreeable to the 
word of God.” This noble ideal could 
not be maintained, for it was too far in 
advance of its times. The denomina- 
tional distinctions of the West have been 
firmly planted in missionary lands. The 
times of this ignorance, it may be, God 
winked at, but now he is calling upon all 
men everywhere to repent of their sectar- 
ianism, and to apply themselves to mak- 
ing Christians rather than Methodists, 
Baptists or Episcopalians. Bishop Tho- 
burn, of India, recorded the dismayed 
amusement with which he heard an al- 
most naked Hindu declare that he was 
“a Scotch Presbyterian!” ‘What is the 
answer’, asked a friend of the missionary 
enterprise some years ago, “to the Japan- 
ese nobleman crossing the public square 


Who Is Jesus? 


By STROTHER ANDERSON CAMPBELL 


4 Meee vital tenet of evangelical 
faith is the deity of Christ. Ex- 
planations of the doctrine may 
widely differ, but all evangelicals 
agree in the acceptance of the com- 
prehensive statement of Paul that 
God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself. There is no 
division in Jesus. The divisions 
are in men who part company over 
the definitions of deity and human- 
ity. In the person of Jesus hu- 
manity is divine, and in the eternal 
Christ deity is forever human. The 
segments of the circle taken sepa- 
rately produce all the trouble. The 
circle taken as a whole keeps us 
from division and disintegration. 


teacher the world has ever known. Mor- 
ally, he is the faultless one.” When Mr. 
H. G. Wells was asked to name tthe six 
foremost men of the world’s history, he 
placed Jesus of Nazareth at the head of 
the list. But he did so out of recognition 
of the strength of his manhood. In an- 
swer to Bruce Barton’s question: “Which 
one, in character and influence, is the 
greatest of all?” Mr. Wells replied, “You 
probably expect me to answer, ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth.’ There can be no other an- 
swer; his is easily the dominant figure in 
history. I am speaking of him, of course, 
as aman, for I conceive that the his- 
torian must treat him as a man, just as 
the painter must paint him as a man.” 
In the historian’s list of great men, there 
he stands, at the head, simply as a man 
above other men, But, 


“If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—I say 


of Tokio, who, urged to become a} 
tian, sweeps his hand about the 4 
where a score or more missionary 
cies have their homes, and asks, ‘ 
Christianity?” Well, what is the a 
These separate Christian agencie;| 
been swept away by the earthqual 
the disaster presented an unparalle’ 
portunity to the evangelical forces ; 
in that country to demonstrate th; 
sential unity by combining the fun) 
they have been raising with such di, 
and rebuilding together! Why is| 
possible? 

At a recent session of the N¢ 
Baptist Convention there was dis. 
before our eyes the motto of Dr, T| 
Lew, given to the great Shanghai (; 
ence of 1922, “We agree to diffi. 
resolve to love”. That is a good | 
But a Chinese Christian has more , 
ly suggested an addition that wouli 
of it a slogan that might guide the 
of a new era of missionary prog 
“Wee agree to differ: we resolve ti 
we unite to serve”. This also wor: 
pear to be common sense. 


That of all mankind I cleave to 4 
And to him will I cleave aluy 
Let us examine those who vi 
thus. Who are they? What ret 
ship to him do they sustain? Thy 
knowledge no claim of his Lordshit 
their lives. They know him not | 
forgiveness of their sins. Their ret 
ship to him is a mere flesh-andil 
relationship—that relationship w1 
one man may know another in thd 
as in the light. Therefore, their' 
mere evaluation of the mind. They 
him as a school boy knows Washi 
Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
What shall we say, then, of thi 
swer? Is it adequate? Does it tal 
the complete answer to the qu¢i 
Does it satisfy? Moreover, does ila 
So far as we know, no soul has veil! 
the claim that a mere flesh-andh 
Jesus either satisfies or saves. TI 
must dismiss their answer as whoy 
adequate, incomplete and unsatisfit 
For there are thousands—yes, mill 
who will testify that Jesus satisf 
saves. 
Let us put this answer to anothtt 
This is it: Can his church build «1 
conception of him—a mere fles@ 
blood Jesus—with safety and seifl 
Try it! And when you have do 
turn the gates of hell loose agait 
and give them nineteen hundred’ 
to do their work. What are the ri 
What have you left? Does it # 
Then his church must have a mort 
ing foundation upon which to buil® 
this. We must seek another ansf 
this question. 
Who is Jesus? “Thou art the !f 
the Son of the living God.” Ne_ 
have found something fundamenté 
permanent. We have begun to cc? 
(Continued on page 1206) 
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The Devotional Life 


What Makes a Man Profitable? 


| Onesimus who once was unprofitable to thee, but now 
| is profitable to thee and to me.—Philemon 1:10-11. 


) HAT is conversion? According 
| to Prof. William James, “to be 
‘converted, to be regenerated, to re- 
ceive grace, to experience religion, 
to gain assurance, are so many 
phrases which describe the process 
gradual or sudden by which a self 
hitherto divided and consciously 
wrong, inferior, and unhappy, be- 
comes unified and _ consciously 
right, superior and happy, in con- 
sequence of its firmer hold upon 
religious reality.” It probably can 
be set forth in three words—admit, 
submit, commit—and probably Dr. 
F, A. Agar would say, “Remit.” 
Admission of the need of Christ; 
submission to the will of Christ; 
‘commission to the way of Christ; 
remittance for the work of Christ— 
‘this is being a Christian. 

_ The Imperialism of “Ought” 

_ Sin is not a stumbling upward; 
it is not an excrescence; it is not 
a skin-abrasion; it is not a veneer; 
it is in the blood, and it takes blood 
—precious blood—to make the other 
blood pure. And religion is not an 
emotion or an ecstacy, an incident 
or an accident, a commercial. con- 
venience or a social expedient. It 
‘s life—God’s life in the life of a 
man, expressing itself in all the 
‘ines of a man’s conduct. A man 
‘s never at his best until he is con- 
verted. He may have a high repu- 
vation for morality; he may endow 
nospitals and build colleges; he may 
e a pew-holder and contribute to 
the preacher’s salary, and be radi- 
cally wrong, divided, inferior and 
anhappy. He cannot be good by 
deing a little better; he must be- 
come better by starting to be good. 
He cannot mend his ways; he must 
change them. He cannot patch up 
the old life; he must give it up. 
Te cannot turn over a new leaf; he 
must turn himself over to God. 
Ais being just as good as other 
men is worth just nothing. He 
nust forever be spiritually unprofit- 
ae while he remains unconverted. 
As soon as the slave, Onesimus, 
save his heart to God, he gave him- 
‘elf as a servant to Christ. He 
‘vanted to do something. It was 
he best way of proving his profit- 
bleness, The converted man will 
40 his duty because it is his duty. 
h, the imperialism of that single- 


By JOHN SNAPE 
syllabled word “ought.” It is the 
golden link that holds a man to 
duty. It regulates Christian devo- 
tion—“for men ought always to 
pray and not to faint.” It defies 
rulers—for the apostles declare 
that they “ought to obey God 
rather than man.” It demands hu- 
mility—for a man is “not to think 
of himself more highly than he 
ought to think.” It encourages 
Christian charity—for “we that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak.” It enforces conjugal 
affections—for “so ought men to 
love their wives as their own 
bodies.” It regulates Christian fel- 
lowship—for “if God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another.” 

The Christian will do his maxi- 
mum, not his minimum duty. He 
will not inquire how much he can 
escape, but how much he can crowd 
in. A priest on deck of a Boston 
steamer with whom I had com- 
radeship and conversation a few 
summers ago, asked me this ques- 
tion, “What would you say to a 
man who inquires what is the least 
he must do in order to discharge 
his church obligations to escape 
hell and win heaven?” I answered, 
“T would tell such a man that he 
could not be a Christian at all, if he 
wanted to be that sort of a Chris- 
tian; that no man is a Christian 
who does not desire to be a maxi- 
mum Christian. Christianity de- 
mands all the powers of a man and 
knows nothing of a minimum 
duty.” 

God’s Standard 

God always requires of us more 
than we are able to do. And this 
is right, for if God accepted our 
standard of duty, he would be put- 
ting himself on our low level. God 
demands perfection of character of 
every disciple; but we will not at- 
tain perfection until we find our- 
selves like Christ when we see him 
as he is. If God could require of 
us less than perfection, he himself 
would be less than perfect. When 
God ceases to be a subject of study, 
he ceases to be an object of devo- 
tion. If we could attain even to 
our own human ideal, we would be 
disappointed with ourselves; and 
if we could attain to God’s ideal, 


we would be disappointed with 
God. We must still say, like the 
servant that comes in at eventide 
and serves his master and does 
whatever he commands him, “We 
are unprofitable servants.’ And 
we know that this sets forth more 
than the “hyperbole of pious mod- 
esty’—it sets forth a fact. To de- 
sire to be less than perfect in char- 
acter and in service is to be less 
than faithful. To want not to do 
more than we can is to do less 
than we ought. We are mortgaged 
to our full capacity. It is impossi- 
ble to accumulate merit on duties 
well performed. We can neither 
make up for past neglect or store 
up surplus credit for the future. 
All we are able to do, we should do. 
Saved To Serve 

This must be a man’s require- 
ment for himself. He must hold 
himself hard to a high ideal. The 
reason so few of us hitch our wag- 
ons to a star is because we don’t 
know how to get the wagon up so 
high, and we never will hitch up to 
a star so long as we depend upon 
horses and mules and locomotives 
and trucks to do our hauling. When 
We get imagination enough to em- 
ploy airships and eagles, we may 
expect to reach the stellar heights. 
Our comfort lies in the fact that 
reward turns not upon the stand- 
ard set for us, but on what we do 
with what we have in hand. That 
wicked, slothful, unprofitable serv- 
ant of Matthew 25 was cast out 
into utter darkness, not because he 
did not head the list in the increase 
of talents turned in, but because he 
had not invested the one talent en- 
trusted to him by his lord. 
Stewards are not required to 
be successful—but to be faithful. 
The Christian cannot choose to be 
a winner of souls; he is chosen for 
this blessed work. A Christian is 
a saved man—under orders, If 
saved, he is saved to serve. The 
proof of his profit lies in his in- 
terest in the salvation of his neigh- 
bor. The disciples received freely 
and freely they were to give. The 
thief is saved and wants to save his 
comrade. There is no reward for 
faith mentioned in the Bible but 
there is a reward offered for faith- 
fulness. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 
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Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Jan. 25 


“And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the wind blew and beat upon that 
house; and it fell not: for it was founded 
upon a rock.”—Matt. 7:25. 

Read chapter four of “Adventures in 
Brotherhood” and pages 139-146 of “The 
Immigrant, An Asset and a Liability” 
by Haskin. 

“Little Citizens” by Kelly contains 
stories of children of foreign parentage in 
school. These books may be had at the 
public library if your pastor does not 
have them. 

Send to the literature department of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation for 
“Christ at the Center,’ “Judson Neigh- 
borhood House,” “Katherine House,” 
“Aiken Institute,” “Olivet—a Negro Cen- 
ter,” “Brooks,” “Strong Place Community 
House,” “Los Angeles Community Cen- 
ter,” and “The Religion of the Christian 
Center.” The first five are five cents 
each, the rest free. 


Outline on a 20-inch square of white 
cardboard a cross with the upright bar 
19 inches and the crosswise bar 15 inches, 
the cross bar four inches from the top of 
the upright one. Divide cross into one- 
inch squares. Color every other square 
on two outside rows black. Color center 
row yellow and brown alternately, the 
yellow opposite the black. The squares 
between black and opposite brown should 
be red. When completed, you will find 
yellow, brown, red and black against a 
white background. These represent the 
five races, all found in America. 

This will look like a bit of mosaic work 
and should be placed in a conspicuous 
place at meeting time. 

In mosaic work each tile, before used, 
is fitted to its place by cutting and shap- 
ing. Just so the child is shaped to fit 
into the community and country. This 
shaping, or molding, is received in the 
public schools. Christianity must neces- 
sarily enter into the shaping process. If 
the community and country is to be a 
strong, beautiful house, it must be built 
by good, strong builders. As the com- 
munity is built, the builders are being 
shaped. The builders, finding their 
places in the community and building the 
community up, must take their stand, 
must found their community upon the 
cross of Jesus Christ. Only so will the 
house stand. 

All races, trained in the public schools, 
shaped and molded to fit into the life of 
the community and helped in the church, 
are fused into one brotherhood in our 
America. 

“I have said to you often that your coun- 
try has no pictures, no music—that it can- 
not make gods out of Carrara marble. That 


ts all true I still believe 
a man out of my son, and that is true Art— 
the grandest, the noblest art.” 


Challenged 

The Baptist Young People of the N. 
B. C. have been officially asked to take 
an important part in carrying out the de- 
nominational program for 1924-25. Dr. 
W. H. Bowler, acting general director of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, be- 
lieves so strongly in the part that young 
people can play in helping the denomina- 
tion to realize its goal that he made a 
special trip from New York to present to 
the board of managers of the B. Y. P. U. 
of A. (meeting in Chicago Dec. 2-4) a 
challenge to the Baptist young people of 
the N. B. C. territory. How enthusiasti- 
cally this board of managers accepted the 
challenge for the young people of the 
N. B. C. territory is reflected in the two 
resolutions passed. 


1. That we not only approve but guar- 
antee our hearty support of the sug- 
gested effort to acquaint the Baptist 
Young People of the N. B. C. with 
the needs of the present situation and 
that we recommend to our local 
young people’s societies throughout 
the N. B. C. territory, the adoption 
of Friday evening, April 17, as their 
night in World Outlook week, and 
that they assume responsibility for 
promoting Self-Denial week and the 
Easter offering in their respective 
churches. 


2. That each representative on the 
board become a committee of one to 
attain the following objects in the 
carrying out of this resolution: 


a. To have the young people of 
their respective states or con- 
ventions promote a young peo- 
ple’s banquet at the larger cen- 
ters or have representation of 
all nearby young people’s so- 
cieties at the laymen’s. or 
women’s banquets to be held 
under the auspices of the lay- 
men’s councils and the women’s 
organizations. 

b. Have their respective state or 
convention young people’s or- 
ganizations get in personal 
touch with every associational 
organization within the state 
and have the officers commit 
themselves to a presentation of 
the denominational needs for 
1924-25 between Jan. 1 and 
April 1 and to aid these rallies 
to have special speakers to pre- 
sent this subject. 

c. At these associational rallies 
have a roll call of all unions 
with the definite response that 
each union will present the mat- 


but—it has made 


| 
1 
1 

i al 


’ | 
ter to its young people ti 
April 1 and for unions nc 
porting present, have som«, 
from another union pr, 
commit himself to” secur 
presentation of the matte! 
fore the union not respo| 
to roll call at the rally, | 


If every reader of this page will i 
with make this challenge his challe, 
not waiting for some one to tell him} 
to do—the young people of the N. | 
will in no uncertain terms prove tr, 
denominational leaders their capaci 
carry forth the kingdom cause, 

If your state headquarters do nc 
spond to your inquiries, write B. Y, | 
of A. headquarters. 


Feeling the Pulse of th 
Young People 


Recently a commission of seven 1 
people residing in the “four cornei’ 
North America was appointed by Mi 
Sanborn, president of the B. Y. P. | 
A. to determine the needs and att} 
of young people toward the great. 
tions of the day. These young ‘ 
have tackled their tasks with chart 
istic youthful vim and vigor. Here | 
response one of this committee ma: 
a letter of suggestion from the chai 
of the commission: 


| 
! 
t 


“I called the first meeting of our a 
ern Council on Monday evening, { 
17, We had seven present and enthva 
ran high. They insist on another € 
ing in two weeks, so I think you 
count on us for a constructive pie 
work. I shall send you a list o! 
members of our committee. You > 
be interested in noticing the yari¢ 
theological opinion and experience )p 
sented. : | 

“We plan to meet the first Moncy 
each month from 6 to 9:30 p. m. C 
evening will be divided into four f 
First, supper 6:00 to 7:00. Secon’: 
ports 7:00-8:00. Third, exchange oif 
cles on current problems 8:0(): 
Fourth, world-fellowship talks f 
oriental and foreign students and : 
sentatives of various movements 9:0()s 

“Our next meeting, on Dec. 1, w 
held at the new International house)t 
by John D. Rockefeller at ColumbiaJ 
versity. We shall have a talk y 
Chinese, a Greek, a Filipino sté 
These students will probably be iit 
to local churches and the task of eit 
ing Americans to world brotherhoo 

t 


receive a real impetus, 

“This is great fun! Greetings to < 
commission!” 

The report of this commission is) 
one of the features of the B. Y. PB.» 
A. Convention to be held at Indian 
July 8-12, 1925. 


; 
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, Lost-and-Found Front 


Door* 


3y Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 

(Continued from last week) 

| before Mr. Pepper knew what 
's happening, he was wandering the 
with his little pale lantern, listen- 
the boom of giant firecrackers and 
cascades of fireworks lighting the 
“ust as he was feeling the most 
ate he glanced up at the Heavenly 
jon—Instilling School. There 
light in an upper room. Perhaps 
norable Principal could help him. 
ue that he might “lose face” by 
ag to a woman; but alas! he would 
st as much, if the door were not 


mocked at the gate. But old 
nother Gatewoman slept soundly. 
aed unbelievable to him that she 
St year, had set off firecrackers 
'r neighbors, should now feel safe 
'to sleep without firecracker in- 
. But he was much too dignified 
any further consideration to a 
tupid old woman, even when at 
> came clumping to the gate to 
| in. 

°HIA came downstairs first. Mr. 
per explained his tragic situation: 
't door! “Oh, that’s too bad,” said 
sympathetically, “for it’s so cold.” 
?” he echoed, surprised. “Cold 
matter. It’s the New Year’s de- 
eking new homes.” 

ja was puzzled, but the Plain 
ady coming into the room under- 
ily too well: “My heart is heavy 
, Mr. Pepper,” she said. “You 
ime that you were an earnest in- 
ibout my save-the-world doctrine. 
Ime that such words as the Bible 
/ Were rare in China, that they 
‘ch entered into you.” 

1! Truly!” he bowed. “But will 
iorable Christian God guard the 
Jn New Year’s?” : 

ak I will go home with you right 
1 try to open up this doctrine 
inly to your family, Mr. Pepper.” 
2w minutes later, under the stars 
‘moon, a little procession followed 
. Pepper’s lantern as he hurried 
‘oorless home. The firecrackers 
lbooming. Grandfather was still 
, also, in disgust. 

lain Gray Lady stood up very 
and serious: “I have brought 
dor,” she said. 

is this over-the-ocean woman 
boomed grandfather. 

‘ays she has brought us a door!” 
the family in a chorus, looking 
ttle lady expecting to see a real 
year in her empty hands. They 


“ght 1924, The Judson Press. From 
| Shepherdess.” 


| 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


offered her a seat. After all the proper 
Chinese persuasion she consented to sit 
in it. 

“If I were you,” she said, “I would 
tack up a quilt over the door-opening to 
protect it until morning.” 

This was such a sensible plan that a 
heavy quilt was soon in place. Then the 
Plain Gray Lady told her story of the 
God-Who-Is-a-Door, “I am the door,” 
he had said of himself. She explained 
very carefully what this meant. She also 
quoted from the hundred and twenty- 
first psalm: “The Lord shall preserve 
thy coming in and thy going out from 
this day forth, even forevermore.” She 
told them about America, where nobody 
worried at all about evil spirits. She told 
them that the only evil spirit in the world 
is the spirit of envy and hatred and sin 
in a person’s own heart. 

“I have been in China twenty years,” 
she said. “I used to live in a town where 
the people loved me, then a few years 
ago I came here where every one seemed 
to hate me, at first. Yet I was safe. 
Jesus Christ, the Door, stood between me 
and dangers. He can stand between you 
and dangers. For the God who made the 
air and the water, made you too.” 

“Tt sounds very good,” boomed Grand- 
father. “Tell us again.” 

The Plain Gray Lady told them again. 
The Five Little Peppers dared to put in 
a word sometimes, until their father felt 
actually proud of the wisdom they seemed 
to have stored in their heads. Whole 
verses of the Bible came tripping glibly 
off their tongues. “You have made my 
daughters almost as good as sons,” he 
acknowledged. 

Along toward morning there was a 
great commotion heard just outside the 
quilt hanging at the doorway. When the 
family hurried out to see what was the 
matter, they were simply overcome to 
see the spectacle-selling Oculist with 
three coolies and a door. The door! The 
Oculist was very meek. He looked rather 
sheepish. It was Grandmother Gate- 
woman who did most of the talking: 

“Well, here’s the door! I went and 
got it. After Mr. Pepper left the school 
last night I thought maybe God wanted 


Some Chinese Proverbs 
(Also taken from “A China 
Shepherdess”) 

Ad by YOU want your children to 

lead a quiet life let them always 


be a little hungry and cold.” 
* * * 


“Eighteen goddess-like daughters 
do not equal one son with a limp.” 
x * &* 

“A stupid son is better than a 

crafty daughter.” 


Mr. Pepper to have his door, so I just 
went over to the Oculist and gave him a 
good talking to! An old woman of my 
age has some privileges, I hope! The very 
idea—stealing a door. Any door. At any 
time. It says in God’s Letter, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal.’ Well, here’s the door!” 

Mr. Pepper looked perfectly thunder- 
struck. He actually had to swallow be- 
fore he found his voice: “But what made 
you do it? You don’t know me. I’ve 
never troubled to speak to you, And you 
don’t know my family at all.” 

“Why yes I do,” Grandmother Gate- 
Woman chuckled, pointing a merry 
thumb at each of the Peppers in turn. 
“You're God’s child, and you’re God’s 
child, and you, and you, and you! Well, 
I’m God’s child too. So that makes us 
brothers and sisters. I thought I had 
lost all my family, but now just look at 
me! Everybody belongs to me! And if a 
brother of mine wants a door which an- 
other brother of mine has stolen, I just 
go and get it. See?” 

But the Peppers simply could not see. 

“Oh, well, I don’t wonder you're sur- 
prised. I haven’t known it myself very 
long. But only yesterday I spelled a 
verse out of God’s Letter. It said, 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ ‘No, Lord, 
I’m not,’ I answered, ‘but I will be if 
you'll please show me how.’ And last 
night God showed me about the door. 
That’s all! See?” 

But the Peppers really could not see. 
They still looked stunned. Grandmother 
Gate-Woman chuckled again. “It’s really 
a sort of a joke, if you look at it one 
way. You see, I’m such a dull stupid old 
woman that I can’t fix God’s Letter in 
my mind unless I trot right off and prac- 
tice it on somebody. See?” 

And still nobody saw! “Stupid?” 
thought Cynthia, amazed. “Stupid? This 
dear, brave old saint trudging through 
dark Chinese streets at midnight to de- 
mand a stranger’s front door from an- 
other stranger? Surely here is one of 
God’s great flaming apostles!” 


So it was a wonderful New Year’s day 
for everybody after all. The Peppers 
dressed in their new clothes and called 
on all their friends. The Blue Belles 
stuffed all day long on peanuts and 
candy and melon seeds, They blew 
whistles and played games. They col- 
lected the big red calling cards left by 
the visitors who came to see them. In 
fact, it was almost like any other New 
Year’s day. Almost; but not quite, For 
although Grandfather burned the door- 
god, he did not burn any spirit money 
with it to insure a good report of him- 
self in the upper air. Neither did he 
paste up a new door-god as he always 
had done on other New Years. So that 
you can see how the front door of a 
new Chinese Christian becomes converted 
with the rest of the family. 


THE BAPT 


Ha | Among Ourselves 


| 


| 
worth and Mrs. Hartsock have | 
into the world of spirits. Mr, Ha 
will continue in pastoral work, bt 


sonage built and a net gain of 300 in the 
membership. He is unusually resource- 
ful and Seymour will give him a field for 
the display of all of his talent and in- 


Hoosier Who’s Who 
By U. M. McGuire 
Evangelism is in full tide now. Within 


the last week the news runs something 
like this: C. P. Greenfield at Southern 
avenue, Indianapolis, baptized one and re- 
ceived one for baptism; H. B. McClana- 
han at Immanuel, Indianapolis, baptized 
five and received five more for baptism; 
Harry Beckman at Dugger received two 
for baptism; A. E. Chastain, at Forest 
Hills, Evansville, baptized four and re- 
ceived one; Otho Almon, at Cannelton, 
held a reception for a lot of new mem- 
bers brought in by a recent revival; Clar- 
ence Durham, at Elizaville, closed a re- 
vival in which he had the assistance of 
Dallas F. Renn, with ten additions; Rob- 
ert W. Sage, at Rushville, baptized four- 
teen and has others on the waiting list; 
F. D. McFadden, with J. Walker Martin, 
at Coffee Creek, brings in a bag of thirty- 
nine; J. Leo Noland, at Tipton, twenty- 
one. J. G. Butler, at Plainfield, had the 
assistance of J. H. Wyatt, of Spencer, 
but results have not been ascertained. 
Jack Cauldwell is in the midst of a cam- 
paign at Bethel, White Lick association. 

The Baptist state offices have been re- 
moved to the new home recently pur- 
chased by the Indiana Baptist Conven- 
tion at 1729 North Illinois street, Indi- 
anapolis. Some days ago the office force 
held an open house to friends and were 
kept busy during most of the day show- 
ing the attractions of the place and re- 
ceiving congratulations. This deal sig- 
nifies that the convention will be paying 
rent to itself hereafter at the rate of 
about $3,000 a year, besides its escape 
from the everlasting roar of the Wash- 
ington-Illinois street crossing. 

Franklin college seems at last to be on 
the way to the erection of a new science 
building. At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors called to consider the 
matter, it was announced that a loyal 
friend of the college (I am not sure that 
I am at liberty to name him at present) 
has offered to start a campaign for $200,- 
000 for this building with a gift of $50,000 
and after going over the ground carefully 
the board voted unanimously to under- 
take the campaign. The college seems to 
have recovered fully from the demoraliz- 
ing effects which the war inflicted on the 
religious life of so many of the colleges. 
Not in a good many years it is said has 
there been such a number of the students 
engaged actively in religious work as at 
present. 

President W. P. Dearing of Oakland 
City college, General Baptist, was elected 
in November, president of the Indiana 
Teachers’ association. His college is 
specializing on agriculture, and since he 
is a platform orator of exceptional ability, 
he is in. great demand in both teachers’ 
and farmers’ assemblies. 

Pastor A. A. Cohn of Sullivan has 
transferred to Seymour. In five years at 
Sullivan he has seen extensive improve- 
ments to the meeting house, a new par- 


genuity. 

Mrs. Ella M. Randolph, who for sev- 
eral years has served as literature secre- 
tary for the Baptists of Indiana, has 
resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
and in a short time she expects to move 
to Chicago to take up her new work. 
And this move leads to another. She 
desires her father to live with her in 
Chicago. He happens to be the writer of 
these notes. Accordingly he has an- 
nounced his resignation to the First Bap- 
tist church at Greencastle, which he has 
served as pastor during the last two and 
a half years. Before he leaves there is a 
new house to be dedicated, a series of 
special meetings already arranged for to 
be carried through and another pastor to 
be found. These things can hardly be 
accomplished before the first of Febru- 
ary. 

The First church of Indianapolis held 
its annual Brotherhood banquet about 
two weeks ago. The ladies were guests of 
the evening. Several hundred persons sat 
down to beautifully decorated tables. The 
service fitted ‘the occasion, and “all went 
metry) asa eiwatriages bell apr Hoek: 
Taylor is the perpetual pastor, and the 
interesting announcement was made that 
the Brotherhood will broadcast his ser- 
mons hereafter. Dr. J. Wallace Petty of 
Pittsburgh was the speaker of the eve- 
ning. He spoke on—let’s see, what was 
his subject? No matter; in a whirlwind 
of wit, magnetism and eloquence, he kept 
the house roaring. 

An invasion of deep sorrow has come 
into the lives of both the Rev. S. A. Hay- 
worth of Danville and the Rev. J. F. 
Hartsock of Southport. Both Mrs. Hay- 


The Children 


That their children...may hear, and 
learn to fear the Lord—31: 12, 13. 


ee was no family altar in 
his home, 

His father kneeling at God’s 
Throne he did not see; 

He was not taught to pour his 
childish troubles out 

In simple baby-faith at mother’s 
knee. 

And now he knows no law but his 
own will; 

“It was not so with us,” his parents 
say,— 

“Our parents’ word we kept, with 
loving fear.” 

Strange they should seek in each 
new man-made way 

To find the reason why their child 
does not obey! — Sunday 

School Times. 


Hayworth has already rented his. 
fnd will engage in evangelistic 
even more extensively than in the 
He has wrought successfully in ¢ 
states of the Mississippi valley, and 
of the steadiest, soberest and most 
worthy of our Baptist evangelists, | 


Detroit Baptist Doin; 
By Axrsert H, Finn 

Drs, Tenny and Axling spent the, 
part of a week in Detroit. They ; 
hearing in ten of our larger clftiech| 
several of the more prominent Iu 
clubs. Their virile addresses were | 
appreciated as they cleared the i 
tional atmosphere of its haze. Detr; 
a more sympathetic feeling toward : 
This same position has been rea 
by Hon. Chas. B. Warren of thi 
late minister to Japan, in an é 
given at the University of Michiga 
insists that congress must right the} 
done to Japan. 

The Bible and Missionary con: 
held in Detroit December 8 was. 
success in quality but not in qu 
The weather was very unfavorab 
the preparatory work was far fri 
efficiently done as one year ago, 
Franklin, Geistweit and Miss May 
made a splendid team and were ‘ 
listened to. Michigan had six of 
one-day conferences this year whi 
two were granted to Michigan las} 
Echo meetings last year carried th 
sage of the conferences to interior 
and cities. | 

A Great Year Ahead | 

Industrial Detroit is looking { 
with confident expectancy to 192! 
that any great boom is on but a fe 
real prosperity, broad and deep, ist 
pated. Indirectly that means af 
broadening of the work of the e 
Baptist Union. Not only must wii 
and increase our mission stations bi 
siderable readjustment must coment 
older sections caused by shifting | 
dential groups and races. 

The Detroit Council of Chure 
preparing for a_ great conferet 
church advertising and publicity. { 
papers are coming to recognize | 
churches a fruitful source of news 
constructive sort and the clergy al) 
are coming to realize that the ore 
be made a real factor in kingdom 
ing if a better understanding may/eé 
cured between the press and the lt 
This will be attempted and a reae: 
made to understand better the n 
and means whereby the church 1 
tain the hearing that it richly diet 
January 30 is the date. 

Washington, D. C., appears toe 
religious mecca of the near futw!) 
its great missionary conference # 
merous denominational gatheri'$ 
boards and committees. Detroit # 
represented, but we fear that the! 


es 
‘ 


‘| 
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will not be as great as it should be, 
‘he various communions may get a 
“, more gripping world vision and 
jally our own Baptist constituency. 
Among the Churches 
day, Dec. 7, the Baptist church of 
orn held special services to mark 
try into its new house of worship. 
yuilding is fully enclosed and wor- 
ervices and Bible school are being 
n the commodious basement. Doc- 
leiss preached at the morning ses- 
Mrs. Phelps, pastor at Wayne, 
ied in the afternoon, and the pastor 
evening. Congratulatory addresses 
riven by officers of the Detroit Bap- 
Jnion at the afternoon session. 
+ $1,600 was added to the building 
luring the day. 
Jay evening, Dec. 7, afforded a 
rater mark for the Carmel Avenue 
when the formal dedication of its 
addition was held. The building 
owded to the doors. Doctor Gleiss 
he dedicatory sermon and Albert 
in spoke on behalf of the Detroit 
t Union. The climax came when 
Bollinger baptized twelve happy 
ts. There were 272 in the Bible 
—a gain of about 300 per cent in a 
onths, 
are grateful to Chicago for another 
ution to our educational and cleri- 
‘ces—this time it is Rev. Charles 
ssler, who resigned as pastor of 
int church, Chicago, to become 
it pastor of Temple church, De- 
nd director of religious education. 
adn Park is a rapidly growing 
yality to the south of the city of 
proper. It is the center of the 
ennsylvania railroad activity and 
ie industrial institutions are spring- 
to the east and north. The great 
Xouge Ford Motor company plant 
> at hand. The Detroit Baptist 
received a large equity in two 
‘ots recently in the very center of 
lage and on Sunday, Dec. 7AM 
Gleiss gathered several Baptist 
together and effected an organ- 
‘that has large promise. This is 
‘st mission baby. 
it loses one of its most valuable 
this new year when E. Elmer 
aves us to locate in Berlin, Ger- 
vhere, as resident partner for Ly- 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, he 
a vital and strategic part in the 
ing of central Europe. Mr. Staub 
ssident of our Baptist children’s 
id active in other denominational 
gious enterprises. For years he 
1 an important position with the 
Motor Car company. He is a 
of Walter A. Staub, of New 
lairman of the finance committee 
‘orthern Baptist Convention, Our 
be. Europe’s gain. He is an ar- 
Dtist. 
mated some weeks ago, Maran- 
itch has finally decided upon the 
t corner of Dexter boulevard and 
avenue for the site of its new 
house. The lot is 105x115 feet 
t choice new residential district. 
Derty on the East Grand boule- 
I be sold for business purposes. 
ms to be a wise move. 
Mas of each year has been set 


aside, by mutual agreement, when con- 
tributions for the Baptist children’s home 
shall be gathered from the Bible schools 
as a sustaining fund for the new Baptist 
enterprise. This year a touching pageant, 
“Christmas in Detroit,” giving an inside 
view of the Baptist children’s home, was 
prepared by B. T. Leonard and was re- 
produced in many churches. The chil- 
dren and organized classes responded in 
a beautifully generous spirit, showing a 
keen interest in this new Baptist institu- 
tion. The home has already proved its 
place and need in this great city. 
Sunday, Dec, 21, was a great day at the 
Jefferson Avenue church. The congrega- 
tions of late have been overcrowding 
the church building and on the twenty- 
first the great Cinderella theater nearby 
was offered for Sunday morning services 
and crowded by 1,300 people. It was a 
great Christmas service and proved the 
greatest day in every way in the church’s 
history. That new auditorium must come 
very soon. Rey. A. V. Allen is pastor. 


The Heart of a Mexican 
By CarriE B. Itsitry 

The visitor to the famous Mammoth 
Cave a quarter of a century ago, remem- 
bers the dark, yawning chasm at the en- 
trance, the giant sarcophagus, suggestive 
of dead men’s bones, the eyeless fish and 
waters of forgetfulness, and beyond—the 
starry vault of blue, the organ notes and 
sculptured stalagmite and stalactite. 


One who sees only the unlovely in the 
Mexican woman who lives peaceably in 
the box-car along the tracks, putting out 
her unrivaled white washings, tending her 
flower beds and making pretty clothes 
for her brown-eyed babies, has simply 
failed to reach those innermost recesses 
where the harmonies of life ply, and 
where the things enduring and noble are 
built up. 

Listen to this little tale of homely love 
and service: 

In and out of her home, time and again, 
had the visitor gone, only to wonder at 
the kindly patience, the cheery smile, and 
to ask within herself, “Is the American 
woman, entrusted with the oracles of God 
for an alien race, always as kind toward 
kindred and acquaintance as this olive- 
hued foreigner who knows naught of his 
word?” Denied the privilege of pressing 
babes of her own to her breast, the 
mother heart warmed toward the whole 
settlement. Her house was always full, 
and day or night there was never sound 
of brawling but always happy laughter. 
“All the time one face,” the neighbors 
said, indicating her serenity. 

To be sure her debonair husband often 
bought his smoking tobacco with the 
money she earned at the wash tub, and 
had innumerable pictures taken of him- 
self, but he had just as many pictures 
taken of her and he was proud of her at- 
tainments and her energetic nature, so 
she was happy. Miriam, she might well 
have been called, so like a prophetess she 
seemed, helping to lead her people to a 
land of peace and plenty. 

First came the boys, several of them. 
to work on the section, to sleep in a 
neighboring car, but to eat at her board, 
make merry at her fireside, wear the 
overalls she laundered so immaculately, 
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and wear the silk shirts her deft fingers 
made with exquisite neatness. 

One after another housekeeping neces- 
sities had appeared in the shack. There 
were knives and forks, which many of 
the neighbors did not possess; then a 
few wooden chairs to replace the soap 
boxes and the wash bench. The front 
apartment was set aside as a living room. 
She wanted to be a real American. The 
Photograph-covered walls of the little 
parlor looked down mostly upon suit- 
cases and trunks, but there was nowhere 
else for these articles to g0, so they were 
stacked beside the phonograph stand and 
the home-made table where the lamp 
stood. 

But the little parlor, where its mistress 
could look out on her growing corn and 
Peppers and watch her thrifty pens of 
chickens, was not destined for long. A 
fearsome youth and his timorous bride 
had reached this Jordan, the broad rolling 
Rio Grande, and they knew not the ways 
of the strange country. A flying trip our 
Miriam and her husband made to lead 
forth the new-comers. What a time of 
rejoicing, when the fatted calf was killed 
and a new bedstead was set up among the 
valises in the parlor, There had to be 
an exodus of the coal sacks and other 
necessities from the kitchen to make room 
for a cot, because, trailing behind the 
bridal party came the bridegroom’s 
brother. A few weeks saw the new cou- 
ple housekeeping on their own account, 
and Miriam’s house was restored to its 
normal usage, but only for a while. 

Weeks of Stress and Joy 

A brother and his wife and children 
were next to come. Swift weeks passed, 
broken only by another trip for a baby 
sister left orphaned. Some weeks were 
sad, for there were days of sickness and 
long nights when our Miriam watched by 
the bedside, but more weeks were happy 
and the sewing machine, the only one in 
the settlement, clicked merrily to the ac- 
companiment of gleeful laughter over 
new dresses and shirts made, not alone 
for the immediate family but for the 
cousins in other towns. 

Midst all the merriment, nineteen-year- 
old Antonio received a telegram. Mother 
and two little sisters had just come across 
the border. They wanted to come and 
make a home for Antonio. Could he 
send money for the rest of the journey? 
What could the boy do? No bank ac- 
count, only a small wage. But the leader 
and her companion who had helped others 
could not fail him now. The savings of 
the working men were counted. Enough 
money was soon dispatched to land Maria 
and her children safe beside her big, 
gentle-spirited boy. Once again the little 
parlor became a sleeping room and our 
Miriam’s fire and all the overcoats kept 
off the biting cold. 

Soon the ripples were smoothed again 
and our mistress’ reception room became 
her own once more. A new porch bench 
hid the suitcases from view and, innova- 
tion in Little Mexico, a big stuffed arm 
chair stood in elegant repose in the mid- 
dle of the floor. Mexicans indolent? There 
was leisure now for birthday parties and 
the like. Trussed fowls, ready for the 
oven, hung from the rafters. Guests from 
the nearby towns were coming, bringing 
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flowers and gifts. Did the American 
sefiora dance? Would she not be pleased 
to come and meet all the friends and eat 
the rice and chicken garnished with herbs 
and spices and raisins? 

A message came one day to the white 
woman’s house. Her Mexican friends 
would like to see her. Somebody must 
be sick, so off she hurried. It was eve- 
ning. The visitor approached with cau- 
tious tread, for no light gleamed through 
the pieces of carpet hung outside the 
broken windows. But no, there was no 
one sick for at the doorway stood Miriam 
with a smile lighting her face. Behind 
her five stalwart boys from the old home 
town grinned their welcome. More pupils 
for the Mexican Sunday school. Would 
not the sefiora come and be presented? 
“You are a good woman to take in so 
many boys,” ventured the guest. ‘No, no, 
no!” the dark-skinned woman replied. 
These are her husband’s friends. Reward 
sufficient! So the big armchair was 
crowded out, and the ubiquitous bedstead 
reared its bulky form once more in the 
living room. But Miriam only smiled. 


The Development of the 
Czecho-Slovak Church 


By Joser Novotny 

It is generally known that the political 
liberation of the Czecho-Slovak nation 
was followed by a great religious move- 
ment. About one million people left 
Rome and remained “without confes- 
sion,’ several ten thousand joined the 
different Protestant churches and about 
two million, who left Rome too, founded 
a new  church—the Czecho-Slovak 
church. We Protestants were follow- 
ing up the genesis of this new church 
sympathetically and when we found the 
leaders of this church eager to learn from 
us, we gladly tried to help them. They 
at once called us brethren, very often 
took part in our meetings and asked us 
to teach them. They came to our Bap- 
tist church in Prague and asked us for 
permission to be quiet listeners at the 
Sunday school or young people’s society 
and to learn “how we do it.” We were 
considering them as our younger sister 
who needs our help. 

It is evident that the beginnings of 
this church, notwithstanding the great 
enthusiasm, were somewhat superficial. 
Frequently there were more national 
motives than religious in the propaganda 
of this church. The Roman Catholic 
church was not “Czecho-Slovak” enough, 
therefore many left. The leaders scarce- 
ly had any time for a profound work 
as they had to register from morning 
until night those who left Rome and 
joined the new church. In the beginning 
the leaders had to gather together the 
numberless crowds under some kind of 
a roof, to save itthem from the storm 
which Rome started. The deeper work, 
which always needs quiet time, had to 
be left for the future. Although it was 
not yet sure what the future of the 
church would be, a struggle began fo 
win the influence over this church. On 
the one hand the English and American 
Episcopal church, together with the 
Eastern Orthodox church, wanted to 


make out the new church a similar church 
body. This wing was especially sup- 
ported by the small group in Moravia 
with Bishop Gorazd-Pavlik at the head, 
whose visit to America is still remem- 
bered by many Americans. The other 
wing, especially supported by the vast 
majority of the members in Bohemia 
with Dr. Farsky at the head, inclined 
more to the Free Protestant churches. 
We Czecho-Slovak Protestants, because 
of our love for this church, were criti- 
cizing very severely during this purifica- 
tion period and we are happy to report 
that we won the battle. 

On Aug. 29 this church had the first 
convention at which the Protestant Free 
church influence won altogether. The 
small Moravian wing was defeated and 
the Bohemian wing won. Dr. Farsky 
was elected as the head of the church. 
Furthermore the victory showed the 
spiritual greatness of the church. I have 
seldom seen such a brotherly victory 
which made it so easy for the defeated 
group to accommodate itself to the new 
situation, 


What is the result of the convention? 
A Presbyterian church organization was 
accepted. Consecration of the bishops 
was put aside and only elections ac- 
cepted. Catholic liturgy has no place 
any more in the new church. Also the 
great fight over the first seven ecu- 
menical councils of the Christian church, 
as the Eastern church holds, is over. 
The first paragraph of the constitution 
of this new church reads as follows: 
“The Czecho-Slovak church consists of 
Christians, who are trying to fulfill the 
moral endeavor and the scientific views 
of today in the spirit of Christ, as we 
know it from the Bible and the tradition 
of the first Christians and as it was 
conserved to the Czecho-Slovak nation 
through the Husitic and old Bohemian 
Brethren movement.” Because of the 
great need of regular paid ministers the 


A Prayer for the Nation 
By Frepertc C. SPURR 

A LMIGHTY God, King of Kings and 

Lord of Lords, who hast made of 
one every nation of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and hast deter- 
mined their appointed seasons and the 
bounds of their habitation— we praise 
thee for the place thou hast given to our 
people, for the liberty they have won, and 
the stewardship with which they have 
been entrusted. We confess to thee with 
shame our national negligences and fol- 
lies, our forgetfulness of thee, our mean 
desires, unworthy motives, and our fail- 
ure fully to establish justice and mercy. 
Cleanse our nation from all bitter and 
harmful things, set our heart upon the 
doing of thy holy will, make us strong 
and great in the fear of God and in the 
love of righteousness, that our whole 
commonwealth may be preserved in 
peace, unity, strength and honor, that 
thus prospered of thee we may magnify 
thy name in all the earth and become a 
blessing to all peoples, so fulfilling thy 
purpose for us. And this we ask through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE BAPT 

| 

Czecho-Slovak church dared to 4 
a very radical, modern and yet} 
Testament principle. They estab, 
laymen preachers, who will be allt 
even to conduct baptisms, Lord’s: 
pers and funerals. Their financj 
ganization will surely interest the |, 
ican Baptists. They have one ¢; 
treasury from which all expenses y| 
paid. A fund for ministers, for’ 
old age and illness was founded, aj 
the members have to contribute t\ 
it. A happy start was made : 
this fund—two million Czecho-¢ 
crowns. 
It was really a good sight to s 
many intelligent people in the ec 
tion. One-third of the delegates, 
ministers, the remainder were laym) 
whom the majority were profs 
teachers and other young men wit! 
versity training. The conventio1 
filled with devotional spirit. The; 
dent of the convention started i 
sermon on the council in Jeri 
where there were also two partic 
this controversy was settled in brci 
spirit. The old Husitic anthem 
Lord’s Prayer were sung and ja 
with ‘deep earnestness. All the mei 
were full of enthusiasm—a good 1 
a young church. There is reall: 
nothing against this new Protesta| 
ter church joining our Czecho-p 
Protestant Federation. Even web 
tists rejoice with this new churc 
are happy today that our work wi 
in vain and that we are amongh 
who were asked to help these brit: 
A new period seems to begin | 
religious life, we have come | 
second chapter of our modern ht 
We ask our big American brotr 
assist us in prayer. It is evider't 
the revival process in Czecho-Slv 
is not at an end. After the more ir 
period the second one follows nowy 
shows real fruit, real religious nti 
In the history of the Czecho-\0 
church we hope that this is not t} 
word in the happy development; 
only knows what will be the futu 
how he will use even us Baptis 
lead this hopeful young religiowb 
to him whose name to us is above 
name. 


Side-lights on the Japa* 
By A MISSIONARY 

Two questions have come to & 
tention of workers among the Jai 
since the passing of the immigrati! | 
Many times an interest has bel 
pressed in the feeling of the Je 
about the bill. Christian inquits 
still further and ask if the Jean 
people are spiritual. 
From Japan through Doctor xl 
the answer is brought which tha 
nese would like shouted from the ot 
tops. “The Japanese feel a 


United States has a perfect right |P 
any immigration law but are cut atle 
cial discrimination.” The Japanese (5 
tle feel likewise. They have lived? 
American ideals although held dot 
the most part in the worst sec)® 
Seattle. Some people wonder wit 
congested district is chosen. Cé 
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cause the Japanese desire to live 
; fashion, but because Seattle will 
nt to them in the best residential 
4s. Those who have succeeded in 
i a place to live there have been 
-mples in their care of lawns and 
se as community and patriotic in- 
/is concerned the Japanese have 
, taken their share. Whenever 
» has a Red Cross or community 
‘drive the cards given them may 
‘a in practically all Japanese homes. 
ast fall after the earthquake they 
‘reely. As a member of the Seattle 
‘se Baptist church said, “We are 
‘tive people and hurt. I think the 
hing the Americans will do is to 
‘way citizenship from our Amer- 
orn children. In the twenty years 
_ have lived in the United States, 
ial feeling is growing more bitter 
iy year.” 

. spirituality of the Japanese is the 
uestion. To judge of the spiritu- 
a people from a few examples is 
| However, if you were able to 
ith the Japanese you would under- 
At any rate, what do you think 
‘roup of pastors, representing all 
‘nominations who band _ together 
s of stress and trouble in a quiet 
Se prayer? The Seattle Japanese 
have done that on several occa- 
vat the earthquake time, the pass- 
he land law and immigration law. 
igain the Japanese Baptist church 
ttle has a working evangelistic 
| These members of the church 
tach the outlying country districts 
cage prayer meetings. One of 
Naptized recently is now in turn 
ito show others the way. As she 
| am trying to lead Mrs. 
‘st. She is a strong Buddhist just 
is when a child. But although I 
» the Buddhist Sunday school, all 
jie I read about God and loved 


»ecause I am so happy. I want all 
inds to be.” 

| of course, does not in any way 
/balance many articles written on 
Jpanese question. It does show 
ristian Americans must take stock 
| side of the issue. The spirit of 
anese in Seattle is expressed by 
it, “We are the future Seattle 
1e. We have a responsibility: If 
1y Christ, then Americans will 
fe are trying to do our best,” is 
ienge to all of us who profess 
| nity. 


Boston Letter 
By Cuartes H. Warson 
Emma A. Anderson 
/assing of Miss Anderson, who for 
‘ight years was superintendent 
|New England Baptist Hospital, 
vent that provokes sadness and 
(tion. Miss Anderson was a 
be unusual quality, and it is not 
‘mg a statement to say that the 
| Owes its wide reputation largely 
jterling character and high ideals. 
sh training and large hospital ex- 
would have equipped her for 
| she began in the infancy of the 
m long ago. But she had more 


than that. In herself she was more than 
any thing she did. She had the rare 
combination of head and heart always to 
add ito her expertness, and it was that 
quality that made her uncommon, and 
that made a small hospital famous. The 
ablest friends of the institution would 
accord to her that preeminence, and 
would remark upon the altogether new 
hospital atmosphere that pervaded the 
institution, and that attracted our most 
eminent physicians and surgeons, and 
made their service a joy. Also, it finally 
drew patients from every part of the 
country and justified the recent expan- 
sion of the institution. 


An Idealist 


It was no easy task to infuse doctors, 
nurses and patients with her ideals, and 
bind them to herself and to the institu- 
tion, in a noble and enduring friendship, 
but Miss Anderson did it. And it is a 
noteworthy achievement when an insti- 
tution that has to be identified with suf- 
fering and professionalism, by some per- 
vading personality takes on the air of an 
intelligently sympathetic home. That 
was Emma Anderson’s crowning service. 

Just as our hospital has come to its 
fullest success, we have had double sor- 
row. President Haskell left us first, then 
Miss Anderson soon after. He the en- 
terprising and willing-hearted promoter, 
and she the presiding soul of the grow- 
ing home! 

But they are cherished by competent 
and faithful successors. Pres. Albert H. 
Curtis wears well the mantle that has 


ISS NELLIE G. PRESCOTT was 

appointed in 1914 as associate for- 
eign secretary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society, and two years later be- 
came foreign secretary. In this capacity 
Miss Prescott left America in 1919 for 
a visit to mission stations which North- 
ern Baptists maintain in Japan, East and 
South China, and in the Philippine 
Islands. On this trip Miss Prescott also 
represented the Federation of Woman’s 


Foreign Mission Boards of North Amer- 
ica. In the spring of 1922 Miss Prescott 
resigned from the office of foreign sec- 
retary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, but has since 
served on several committees, particu- 
larly in the capacity of advisor to the 
foreign department. She was chosen by 
the society as one of the members of the 
commission, thus enabling her to visit 
again the mission fields. She is a Mem- 
ber-at-Large of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. 
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come to him, and has wisely released 
himself from less important obligations, 
that he might give the expanding enter- 
prise his best devotion. Emma Ander- 
son set the standards, and left a spiritual 


heritage—what a priceless service to 
render! 


Dedication at East Gloucester 


Sometimes fires seem beneficent, and 
when you gaze upon the remnant of 
ashes and twisted pipes, there seems to 
open a great door of opportunity. You 
gloat not over the destruction, but you 
rise resilient to the new prospect which 
destruction has made possible. So it 
was at Gloucester when the Chapel Street 
meeting-house burned more than a year 
ago. Pastor John B. Wilson and his 
people immediately began to see visions 
and dream dreams. Now they have full 
realizations. 

The new house is a beauty. It is of 
the prevailing colonial style, and com- 
bines religious education with worship— 
the holy workshop, and the sacred altar. 
Pastor and people came gladly to the 
dedication, with but a small deficit, 
which, by the way, they purpose to re- 
move and not include in the dedication. 

They had a model dedication service— 
trust John Wilson for that. The preach- 
ers were Dr. Herbert S. Johnson, of 
Boston, and Prof. Richard M. Vaughan 
of Newton: themes, “What is Religion?” 
and “Education and Evangelism.” <A 
group of representative services and 
neighbors helped to fill up the feast of 
days. 

Another Fire 


In the burning of the superb sanctuary 
of the First church at Arlington there 
seemed no _ discoverable beneficence. 
Except that it might have been worse. 
The massive Quincy granite tower and 
walls stand almost intact. But it is in 
the purpose, and within the ability, of 
the church to put back the beautiful in- 
terior as it was before the fire. Upwards 
of $80,000 from insurance will greatly 
help, and as much more will be required 
for high cost materials, and aristocratic 
mechanics. Certain improvements in the 
workshop end of the plant which experi- 
ence suggests will be incorporated, and 
the whole outfit be better than ever. 
Doctor Potter’s experience and leader- 
ship both come in well at this period of 
wise planning and heroic performance. 


Wollaston 


There in the bailiwick of Old Quincy, 
the town of the presidents, is Wollaston, 
one of our choicest suburbs. And there 
is one of our best suburban churches. 
For long it has had a group of strong 
and resourceful laymen, supplying the 
Social Union with presidents; and banks, 
corporations and commercial houses, 
with chiefs. And is not ‘Charles E. Good- 
speed, the notable expert. in books and 
prints, antique and new, one of the best 
of them? And are not the widow of Dr. 
Thomas S. Barbour, and his daughter 
Florence, among “the saints and the ex- 
cellent” there? Dear old “Thomas’— 
how many of us loved him, and miss him 
yet! 

For sixteen years Pastor Joseph Wal- 
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ther has served, and been appreciated and 
beloved, by this strong church, and has 
just resigned. That is a long pastorate 
in an age of exaggerated Christian sen- 
sibility and abnormal pulpit expectations. 
But in Pastor Walther’s case, a genuine 
pastoral heart, and a preaching life, kept 
the pulpit strong, and held fast the con- 
fidence and affection of the grateful 
people. It will be a wise and winning 
church that secures the devotion of 
Joseph Walther, now in the prime of his 
vigorous maturity. 
Availables 

We write of available churches—some- 
times flaunt a list of them before restless 
ministers. Why not wag a list of avail- 
able ministers in the face of seeking 


churches? Modesty and the proprieties 
Want Ads 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has _ de- 


lightful, homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


ah 


itseOhancel Purnitures 


Sunday School Seating 
| American Seating Oompany 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. 5 Monon Bldg. Chicago, Dlinois 


p McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


ta(| 
{GU) BALTIMORE, MD. 

== CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 
Ma \ io 


Memorials 
a Specialty 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation PlanNe, 10 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL CO. HILLSBORO, OHIO 


halt us on that, but there’s always an 
available list of available ministers that 
any wise church ought to scan before 
embarking in the unsanctified lottery of 
“candidating.” There must be some hid- 
den candy in candidating that appeals to 
the sweet tooth of pulpit committees. 
In that exciting delectation, distance is 
certain to lend enchantment to the view, 
while men close at hand, tried, trusty, 
and fully known, are overlooked, and fail 
of recognition. Often the whole business 
is beset with difficulty and misfit. Pul- 
pit committees say—‘Now for a man 
with pep and ginger, who will boost all 
of us. O for him!” .Then come lurid 
letters from afar, describing ministers 
who are highly spiced with possibility, 
and when sometimes they are hurriedly 
called, they disclose other ingredients, 
even red pepper and mustard, or mush 
or soft dough. Why take the risk, when 
often there are close at hand, availables 
to whom no risk attaches, but sometimes 
a deal of normal promise? May the 
Lord help us! 

Great Days and Great Thoughts 

Christmas and New Years have passed. 
They may have brought much or little. 
When Schopenhauer was dying he plead 
with his students, who were nursing him: 
“Give me a great thought wherewith I 
may refresh myself!” It is the cry of 


humanity in life and in death, and the 


two great days so close together, bring 
us response. Even the annual routine 
of our churches reiterates it. The 
churches seem to stand like great light- 
houses flashing far their guiding lights, 
and the ministers as their “keepers.” 
Perhaps the consciousness that their 
people most depend upon them when 
great thoughts are brewing, brings to 
them the master inspirations of the year. 
Easily it is a time when both churches 
and ministers are at their best. 


Christmas Ship of Friend- 
ship 
UR ship arrived in Germany, 
Nov. 28, with: 

20,286 lbs. used clothes, 

24,480 evaporated 
(Holland), 

780 gal. codliver oil (Norway), 

9,400 meters bleached muslin 
(Germany), 

12,000 meters unbleached sheet- 
ing (Germany), 

$500 for Bibles (American Bible 
Society), 

$1,000 in money for special cases, 

Many special gifts, 
and in this YOU have been a 
helper. 

—Woman’s Church Committee on 

International Goodwiil. 

The Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society took an 
active part in the filling of this 


cans milk 


Christmas Ship of Friendship, 
through the Overseas White Cross 
Service. 


THE BAP? 
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Personal 
THE First CHURCH of Cherokee, 
is taking on new life with the comi 
the new pastor, E. A. Miller. Bay; 
are frequent and all church activitie. 
feeling the urge of the pastor and his\ 
to greater and better things. 


SECRETARY E. A. PETERSON preach, 
the rededication of the First ch. 
Hoopeston, Ill., on a recent Sunday, | 
young people were baptized at the se} 
Rev. Lester W. Boyd is pastor. 

“THE Everett News,” Everett, \, 
gives large space to a report of a + 
revival meeting conducted in that cj. 
the Nygren-Andrews party. “Whe! 
Lights Go out on the Road to He’ 
the title of one of the sermons. The | 
says, “The message was received | 
laughter and tears.” . 


THE First cHuRcH, Delavan, Wis, h 
was until lately led by Pastor Robert. 
coln Kelley who is now in the field <i 
ties of the Board of Cooperation, ele¢ 
remarkable year. With only 388 mer 
and none wealthy, a total budget of | 
was raised, $2,697 of it going to misc 

Fire MEMORIAL CHURCH, Marion, | 
Rev. A. G. Adriance, pastor, has « 
rienced a gracious revival under then 
istry of Evangelists A. W. Littrell ai 
L. Moody of Columbus. Seventy» 
made an open confession of faith and ji 
of them were baptized on the closing jj 
of the meetings. | 


EvanceList E. §. Stucxer is hi 
evangelistic meetings with some o/: 
churches of Washington. Yakima ¢ 
Walla Walla will be his objective i 
during January. 


THe GRAcE CHURCH of San Jose, 
Charles Spurgeon Knight, pastor, is @ 
the busiest places on the Pacific coa, 
program of evangelism, education, i 
and stewardship runs at full tilt aj! 
time. THe Baptist and Missions ai 
forgotten in the many activities ot 
live congregation. 

Rev. Rotta E. Brown, who hasb 
supplying the church at ‘Corona, Cali ! 
eighteen months, has been called to tio 
the pastor of the Sunnyside Churcl I 
Angeles, Calif. 


Dr. Myron W. Haynes, special 
sentative of Shurtleff College, Alto: | 
was delightfully entertained by © 
members of the former Haynes CIs 
the Belden Avenue church, Chicagia' 
noon luncheon in the city club. 1! 
twenty years have passed since }¢ 
Haynes was pastor there the old friersh 
are still fresh. 

IN RESPONSE To the joint call of thelt 
tal and Park River churches a coun¢ ¥ 
convened at Grafton, N. Dak., Dec. | 
the purpose of examining into the i 
for ordination of Roscoe M. Bailey, 
of the Crystal church, and Richa 
Jensen, pastor of the Park River cat 
Seven churches were represented by3® 
gates at the council. General Super ¢ 
ent Fred E. Stockton of Grand Forl™ 
moderator, and Rev. L. M. Stolberg, g 
clerk. The council unanimously ap? 


\ 
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dination of both candidates. Pastor 
|, M. Bailey was ordained at Crystal 
ly morning, Dec. 21, and Pastor Rich- 
. Jensen at Park River, Sunday eve- 
/The ordination sermons were preached 
lv. Fred E. Stockton, and the charge 
| churches was given by Rev. W. J. 
|; Grand Forks. Mr. Bailey has been 
(; at Crystal since April, and. Mr. 
| has been pastor at Park River for 
{han three years. 

| L. Lamont Dunn, pastor-elect of 
vee Baptist church, Roxbury, begins 
there Jan. 11, succeeding the late 
N. W. Deckard, who died in Cal- 
| last August. Mr. Dunn has been 
for five years of the Jefferson 


- church, Biddeford, Me., where 
“tte worshipped on his tour 
th Maine. Previous to that Mr. 


\was an evangelist, first in the West 
‘en in Maine, with headquarters at 
‘eld. His first charge was the Bap- 
lurch at Stanton Park, Detroit. 


Obituary 


John T. Pryor, born in 1847, passed 
/t Mountain View, Calif., Nov. 23. He 
‘a widow and seven children. Funeral 
ls were conducted by his old friend, 
| Burdette of Palo Alto. Mr. Pryor 
storates in his native state, Georgia, 
insas and California. For two years 
i. editor of the Evangel, a Baptist 
iublished in San Francisco. 


‘avali Kindergartners 


(are always glad to hear more 
‘our work among the criminal 
at Kavali, South India. Another 
‘filled to overflowing with inter- 
‘details about this work, has come 
‘iss Helen Bailey. 
/have a kindergarten line of about 
ja of the sweetest boys you ever 
‘Two of them have as a _ house- 
she Telugu word for onions, so 
, them the ‘little onions.’ Five of 
‘ear brilliant orange shirts so they 
: easily seen, for they run away 
‘and we call them ‘the lobsters.’ 
‘they first arrived they were all 
‘any clothes at all, except a two 
inch loin cloth. They early 
that each boy was given a num- 
‘ich was sewed onto his shirt, and 
felt that they ought to have 
le numbers also. They all lined 
he office one morning to inquire 
his weighty matter of numbers. 
ld at their little black bodies and 
fem where we would ever sew a 
| if we gave them one, and as 
a flash the littlest ‘onion’ pulled 
1 of his two by six cloth around 
‘umphantly exclaimed, ‘Ikkarda,’ 
3, being interpreted, ‘Right here.’ 
|€ out the numbers, and, as soon 
| ble, shirts too. These kinds of 
;eep us going. 
} see, we have naughty boys with 
iYS, SO every once in a while we 
, have a surprise check on the 
(er they have gone to bed to see 
lire all there. They all sleep out 
raed under the sky, supposedly 
, but we are sorry to say that 
> not enough mats to go around. 
rt before last we decided was the 
( gical time to make the surprise 
_ took us two and a half hours 


| 


to get it all straight, and then we were 
thirteen less than we should be. Later 
they were located and punished. 

“It seems to be the thing to do to give 
a model day, and so, at the risk of being 
bromidic, I shall give one too. Up and 
out at six a, m. for drill with the girls. 
One of the teachers takes the boys. Chota 
at quarter of seven, first class in English 
at seven:fifteen. I then observe or attend 
to ‘cases’ until prayers at ten:thirty. We 
have breakfast at twelve. I rest from 
twelve:thirty to two, when I get up for 
my Telugu lesson, which lasts until tea 
at four. Another English lesson comes 
at four:thirty. There always seems to 
be work to do until about six, when I 
try to get in a little studying on the lan- 
guage until dinner at seven:fifteen. There 
is study hour until nine, and by that time 
I am about ready for bed. 

“We have three school sessions a day: 
half the children attend school in the 
morning and some vocational work in 
the afternoon, the other half vice versa. 
They all attend school in the noon ses- 
sion. It keeps us pretty busy to keep 
four hundred or so at work and at 
school at the appointed time, for they 
will skip out. They are little rascals, 
but so dear. 


“Really, I love every minute of it, 
problems and all; perhaps the problems 
most of all, for they tax everything I 
have in me and force me to draw upon 
the Never-failing Source of power out- 
side of myself. It is in such times of 
need and helplessness that I feel nearest 
to God.” 


Weirton Christian Center’s 


Transformation 


EIRTON Christian center, West 

Virginia, where the W. A. B. H. M. 
S. supports Minnie Jung and Gertrude 
Miller has been renovated. This center 
touches thirty different nationalities who 
labor in the nearby mining concerns. 
Where there was once an unattractive 
muddy front yard, the boys and girls 
find four-leaf clovers. Before the grass 
is reached there is a sturdy green hedge 
and flowers to frame the newly painted 
buildings. There are four in this plant 
—the church, the houses for the women 
and men workers, and the pastor’s home, 
besides a large gymnasium which is at- 
tached to the worker’s house. The gym 
is used for everything from basketball 
to church suppers. Behind the. build- 
ings is the playground. About a year 
ago, an untidy scrap pile was third base 
for the boys who had no other place 
to play but now, through the efforts of 
these same boys, there is a well-leveled 
playground. Slides are filled with happy, 
busy children. See-saws, sand boxes, 
and a well filled supply chest of base- 
ball and basketball material have become 
a reality. The rooms of the front build- 
ings are newly painted while the work- 
ers’ rooms have been put in shape. Weir- 
ton is ready for the formal fall opening 
and “Open House” night. These im- 
provements have kept 300 children a day 
happy all summer. With a definite fall 
program these same young people will 
be kept busy. A janitor and financial 
support will certainly be sustained by 
loyal Baptists who have made’ such an 
advancement in serving this West Vir- 
ginia community. 
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THE Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of churcn 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In 
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Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label. 
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THE Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 
Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space Wdiscounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
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CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid. 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
THACHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance. 


E. L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
83 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Dr. Myron W. Haynes 


Pastor in Chicago for 17 yrs., is available for 
money raising campaigns for churches and other 
institutions. Has raised over $700,000 for ten 
churches in Illinois, in the last two years. 
Method: personal visitation of every member. 

Address: Alton, Ill, care of Shurtleff Col- 
lege or THE BAPTIST. 


n Ware of Quality 
Best materials. Finest workmanship 
8 ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 

INDIVIDUAL CUPS. Lowest 
B prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 344 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


The Saving Sense 


It takes $1.50 nowadays to buy what $1 
could buy ten years ago. This means that 
many public utterances are now worth 45 
cents. 


A certain Back Bay bootblack is a so- 
ciable chap, and his customers often chat 


with him. “You're a foreigner, aren’t 
you?” one man asked. 
“No; not foreigner,” was the reply. 


“American from the other side.”—Boston 


Transcript. 


Two players sliced their drives into the 
rough and went in search of the balls. 
They searched a long time without suc- 
cess. An old lady watched them with 
sympathetic eyes. Finally she said 
sweetly, “I hope I’m not interrupting, 
gentlemen, but would it be cheating if I 
were to tell you where they are?” 


Laboratory Facilities 
of the 


Modern Hospital 


Medical treatment today 
in the modern hospital 
concerns itself with the 
most minute details. 


The microscope, the test 
tube and the Bunsen 
burner have become 
hospital fundamentals. 
Treatment is based on 
laboratory findings. 


Thehospital rated as class 
“A” by the American 
College of Surgeons is 
equipped with laboratory 
facilities adequate for ac- 
curate and complete di- 
agnosis and has a compe- 
tent technician in charge. 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 

GENERAL OFFICES 

INDIAN MOUNDS PARK SAINT PAUL 


No. 6 of Series 


through coursesin Mathematics, 

History, English, Chemistry, 

= Psychology, Education, Busi- 
ness and 35 other subjects which the University 


gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time. 


The Eee of Chicago 


43 Bilis Hall Chicago. Ili. 


Scene: Suburban Residence, 2 a. m. 
She (sotto voice)—“George, dear, it’s a 
burglar!” 

He—“Sh-h-h, don’t move, maybe he can 
get that window up; it’s the one we 
haven’t been able to open since the paint- 


ers left.”—Life. 


Up in Watertown the other day one 
of the “test” questions in a class at school 
was “What is Mars?” One of the an- 
swers was “Mars is the scratches you 
get on the parlor furniture.’—New York 
Sun. 


We wish to thank neighbors and friends 
and especially the members of the K. K. 
K., who so kindly assisted in the death 
and burial of our father and uncle.— 
Card of thanks in the New Castle (Pa.} 
News. 


Our Bookshelf 


Red of the Redfields, by Grace S. Rich- 
mond. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 

Another Red Pepper Burns story that 
will seem good to Mrs. Richmond’s great 
reading public. New breezy, purposeful 
characters are introduced and Red Pep- 
per is as masterful and lovable as ever 
in spite of a misbehaving heart that has 
put him out of active medical practice. 
A book that every member of the family 
will read with zest and delight—and be 
lifted to a higher plane of life for the 
reading. 


Minglestreams, by Jane Abbott. 
Lippincott, 


New York. 


A love story laid about Apple Tree 
Inn, high up in the mountains, managed 
by two college girls. All sorts of people 
find their way to the inn, among them 
an injured young man who is suffering 
from loss of memory. “Hicky” and 
“Jill” each fear that the other will fall 
in love with John. The outcome is 
totally unexpected. It is a bright and 
sparkling tale. 

Winona’s Dreams Come True. (Camp Fire 
Series), by Margaret Widdemer. New 
York. 

Readers who have followed Winona 
through her camp fire and other experi- 
ences, will part from her with regret 
when her dreams at last come true, yet 
will be glad. that the clouds of doubt 
and uncertainty have given place to the 
bright sunshine of promise which is to 
light her way along the real journey of 
life. Winona, after helping to solve the 
problems of many others, finally finds 
herself faced with a problem of her own, 
the solving of which realizes her dreams. 
The Glory Hole, by Stewart Edward White. 

Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 

Co. $2.50 net. 

“Definition—Glory Hole: A_ small 
window through which one may look 
into the interior of a furnace.” The de- 
finition is necessary to enlighten the nine 
persons out of ten who are misled by 
the title of the book to think this a story 


‘becomes the foreground by sheer } 


THE BAP T |; 
of the trenches. Rather, it is the t; 
how the sudden acquisition of mii 
affects two small-town persons—M 
and Fred Kirby—and through them | 
their son—Zozo who never really }, 
chance because of so much mo) 
“though Zozo’s body was scrupul) 
cared for, and his mind overculturec; 
things of the spirit were utterly d 
him; he had no balanced ration of | 
The story is very much the stor 
Zozo; there is a suspicion that Mr, }} 
has long had brewing in his bri 
brain many ideals in connection | 
child rearing which see the light ir 
work. A background to Minnie and} 
and Zozo is Uncle Jim. Occasional} 


) 


of personality. Or Uncle Jim m¢ 
likened to a gleaming thread of gol 
is woven and interwoven throug! 
tapestry made by the lives of those j) 
him. “The Glory Hole” is a book, 
worth reading. It is clean, whole) 
and virile. 


The Holy Spirit and the Church, by 1) 
noe ae Gore. New York: Scrii 
25. } 


This volume is the third in a | 
of treatises by the same author. ] 
others are “Belief in God” and “} 
in Christ.” An American “evange 
writer would give this volume thei 
“The Dispensation of the Holy §| 
since it treats of the activities 0) 
Holy Spirit in the world followin: 
ascension. These _ activities furt 
through the two testaments and thi 
the church. As a treatise on ecclesi¢ 
the volume is exceedingly interestini 
informing. Its scripture interpreti 
and exegesis are striking, sometim| 
genius but always helpful. It; 
thesaurus of information about the |i 
tian church, its origin, nature, docir 
and customs. Baptists would | 
agree with Bishop Gore when he ut 
“The language he (Jesus) used » 
baptism is quite plain in its implicz0 
The rite used externally is symbi 
The going down into the water andeé 
immersed in it and rising out off 
an acted representation of life thit 
death, the dying to an old life and e 
buried and rising again to the newil 
(p. 124-5.) 

Bishop Gore is a sacramentalist | 1 
confirmed ecclesiastic as to the it 
and functions of the church as a) 
strument which the spirit uses t | 
press the mind of God”; but the 
is not an inerrant guide He hol 
scripture “inspired, but not infald 
We do not discover where the it! 
marks the limitations of divine aut)! 
in the various types of inspiratio! 
a prelate he is loyal to the churcl 
interprets Christianity and scrit 
from a modernist viewpoint; bute 
most reverent, and always 1 


in their interpretation. He correc 
deviations and errors of the It 
Catholic teachings, showing their fi 
and history. The book is educi? 
and inspiring. It sets the thimkin|™ 
chinery of the reader whirring. | 
serves a convenient place in the !™ 
and a consideration more than one® 
ing can give. 


| 
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Iks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1188) 


uildren’s code commission created 
'e Pennsylvania Legislature has 
ed for a thorough overhauling of 
4s of public care for dependent 
in. Thus far in its investigation 
‘mmission has segregated twelve 
id laws relating to child welfare 
-e antiquated and outworn. The 
‘ssion is to suggest revisions to the 
gislature. Edwin Solenberger of 
olphia is secretary. 

_R. B. Favoright, after serving the 
‘hurch of Jerseyville, Ill., for four 
has begun his work as pastor of 
vst church, Maywood, Ill. May- 
3 to be congratulated in calling a 
who is uniformly successful in his 
Two hundred nine new members 
sceived under his ministry in Jer- 
and the budget of the church al- 
oubled. The opportunity for serv- 
Maywood is unlimited. As one of 
ywing suburbs of Chicago it pre- 
challenge to the new pastor which 
‘not be slow in accepting. 


'members of the Washington 
's church of New York City, at 
‘tas time presented the retiring 
‘Dr. Harold Pattison, with a purse 
', a pearl pin, and a book contain- 
itter in appreciation of his thirteen 


brvice in the church. Doctor Pat- 
as declined overtures from sev- 
arches as he prefers for a time at 
» supply churches which may wish 
‘ices. He has already accepted a 
| of invitations to preach in 
vand colleges, and will be avail- 
til the middle of May when he 
> take a number of boys to his 
) the Moosehead lake district in 
He has only recently returned 
tree months’ abroad in Greece, 
'and Syria and the Holy Land, 
‘g home by way of Germany, and 
g travel talks in his spare time 
‘eat acceptance. His address is 
st 162nd St., New York City. 


jirst stages of the Geneva Nar- 
conference were confessedly a 
ng and unmitigated failure, and 
ave been a disgrace to any nation 
ted up, which however none did. 
ference was run in two sessions. 
jt was a more or less private 
= of some eight nations directly 
in oriental opium problems. It 
Mnated by governments and run 
us to whom curtailment was the 
‘® thought of. Quite naturally 
‘ed States was not invited. The 
‘ks of the session were spent on 
Pics as whether opium dens 
€ veneered into respectability by 
’ their name to opium divans; 
/Minors and children should be 
from them—the Chinese main- 
hat not only they but men like- 
‘uld be kept out; whether opium 
| should be used for the welfare 
te 5 Proposition which the mag- 
‘nsidered too preposterous to be 
sidered. A proposition was made 
ation but to be put into effect 


| 
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only at some future time when found 
convenient. The first act of the farce 
ended Nov. 16. The second conference 
then took the stage. It was made up 
of the first group plus the United States 
and the other nations, but with the same 
forces in the saddle, and with no better 
results. On Dec. 16 the second confer- 
ence also confessed bankruptcy, an open 
break-up being averted only by precipi- 
tate adjournment to Jan. 13 to await 


new instructions from their respective 
governments. Anything so general as 
the reduction of opium production to the 
vanishing point is difficult to handle. Too 
many commercial interests and too many 
nations are involved in the profits of the 
business for any conference to arrive 
quickly at a decision to decrease pro- 
duction. Public opinion will need to be 
educated and aroused before much can be 
done. It is therefore to be hoped that 


The Pictured Story 
of the BIBLE 


—In 2700 Stereopticon 
Lantern Slides at 5c each 


The greatest aid to Bible education ever offered to churches. 
For every place mentioned in your Bible there is a picture. 
No matter where—if Abraham or Moses or Jesus or any other 
Bible character has been there—that place has been pictured 
in this wonderful series. Remember you own these 
pictures outright at 5c each—easy terms if desired—and in 
addition you get a high-grade 


$65.00 LANTERN FREE! 


This extraordinary series forms a complete historical geography 
of the Bible lands and is already being used with great success 
by hundreds of progressive ministers. One says: “We now 
study the Bible with supreme pleasure and in the same atmos- 
phere in which it was written." This is YOUR opportunity 
to put new life into your church through this highly interesting 
Bible study. Every location clearly shown with maps and all 
historical data is presented in a free booklet of 56 chapters 
thoroughly referenced. 


Free Samples—Send Today! 


SALESMEN! 
OPPORTUNITY 


Exclusive territory 
to real salesmen 
who want to make 
unusual money, 
“To show it is to sell 
it. Write today! 


This unprecedented offer is for a 
limited time only—so send today 
for full information and FREE 
SAMPLES. Don't wait ! 


National Pictures Service 
327 Provident Bank Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


What Is My Part? 


Active work is now in progress throughout Iowa for adequate support and ample endowment of Des Moines 
University. 

You will be asked for your quota in the near future. 
for answering the question, ‘‘What is My Part?” ; 
Baptists keenly appreciate the importance of Christian education. The demand for trained, earnest leaders 
of character is tremendous. The university must grow and expand if it is to meet the nation’s need. 
What greater satisfaction can you have in years to come thin the knowledge that you answered the call 
—did your part—helped to insure the permanence of a great university in the Middle-West which through 
the coming years shall liberate the powerful influence of Christian thought in the life of America ? 

Of course, every one was surprised in the New World Movement to hear that the quota of individual 
members of the churches throughout the Northern Denomination was $80.00 for five years, or $16.00 per 
year per member. That was the vision on the mountain top. It was never realized, but who would say 
today that it had not been a good thing? Before any one can build a stone castle, he must build an air 
castle. It is said that Thomas Edison filled 800 scrap books with experimental blunders before he ar- 
rived at the incandescent lamp, but what a result, what a contribution to the welfare of mankind! If 
light reduces crime and sin, Thomas Edison will have much to his credit. 

You will not be unduly discouraged when you learn that Des Moines University has set an average of 
$30.00 per member for the state of Iowa in the course of three to five years. You will understand that 
we are not suggesting an utter impossibility when we add that major gifts will be averaged, Recently 
out of a church of 127 members, a mission church, came a cash donation of practically $11,000.00 from 
one estate. This is an average of $85.00 per person, and yet this church is not through with making its 
contribution to Des Moines University. 

ihe sister making the above donation had a moderate estate, but no children, no direct heirs. She has 
made every student who will attend Des Moines University throughout the coming years a direct heir. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 


It is a time for earnest heart searching—a time 


Crannell’s 
Pocket Lessons 
for 1925 


CONTAINS all of the Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons for Adults and Young 
People, with References, Daily 
Bible Readings, and Analyses. 
Vest-pocket size. About two 
hundred pages clearly printed 
on good opaque paper. Size, 
2% x 5% inches. Substantially 
bound in cloth. Just the thing 
for the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, 35 cents 


Send for Bulletin of New Publications 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGee St.,KansasCity 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 223 Church St., Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 


Wherever The International S. S. Lessons 
Are Used—Just Try 


TARBELL’S 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE FOR 1925 


**Literally 
packed with 
helpful informa- 
ion.” --Expositor 

“T marvel at 
thepainstaken.”’ 
Dr. Ira M. Price. 

“Do not see 
how any teacher 
or older scholar 
can afford to be 
without it.”"—Dr. 
Samuel. D, Price. 


$1.90 


(Postpaid, $2.00) 


At All Booksellers 
F.H.REVELL CO., 158 FifthAve.,N.Y. 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


REMEMBER 
OUR CORPORATE NAME IS: 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E. BLoomMer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with what the Bible is doing for you, 
for your country? Let Fosdick’s new 
book “THE MODERN USE OF THE 
BIBLE” ($1.60) show you a way out 
of your double dissatisfaction. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
New York City 


thousands of letters and cablegrams will 
go from this country to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, addressed to Hon. Stephen G. Porter, 
head of the American commission, call- 
ing for the reduction and limitation of the 
production and distribution of opium. 


Japanese typewriters that have only one 
key but print 7026 characters have been 
installed in Northwest Japanese whole- 
sale and commission houses. The ma- 
chine makes carbons, prints from the bot- 
tom of the page and from left to right. 
The typing characters are single bits of 
steel adjusted to a moving tray so as to 
be pushed into contact with a ribbon 
above to the paper placed in readiness for 
the writing. 

The First church of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.,) hasy am pastor, Reyowiarry /W: 
Watts, who is not afraid of his neighbors. 
The church bulletin for Dec. 28, 1924, 
announces a series of sermons by the pas- 
tor for the three months ending April 5, 
1925, on the general topic of “The Gos- 
pel of Understanding.” The series opens 
with the Baptist church and the kingdom 
of God and closes with the Unitarian 
church and the kingdom of God. Sand- 
wiched between are all the other churches, 
including the Jews and the Catholics. We 
are interested to know how this Cook’s 
tour of the denominations will turn out. 


Who Is Jesus? 
(Continued from page 1194) 


hend him. Here is an answer that voices 
the conviction of his millions of follow- 
ers. To this answer our own heart says, 
“Amen!” It meets ‘his approval: 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona.” To 
this answer God adids his praise and plea: 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased: hear ye him.” 

Who is it that answers thus? Who of 
all men has a right to answer thus? He 
to whom the Father has revealed his 
Son: “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, 
for flesh and blood thath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven.” Besides, this is the testimony 
of one who knows him as Lord of his 
life and Saviour of his soul. His is no 
mere flesh-and-blood relationship. Only 
those who have had this revelation from 
the Father and who sustain this relation- 
ship to the Son have a right to speak 
with authority in answer to this ques- 
tion. On this question the heart must 
speak as well as the mind. For the 
heart has reasons here that the mind 
knows not of. 


“Who is she that stands triumphant, 
Rock in strength upon the rock, 

Like some city crowned with turrets 
Braving storms and earthquake shock? 

Who is she her arms extending, 
Blessing thus a world restored, 

All the anthems of creation 
Lifting to creation’s Lord? 


“Empires rise and sink like billows, 
Vanish and are seen no more; 
Glorious as the star of morning 
She o’erlooks their wild uproar; 
Hers the household all-embracing, 
Hers the vine that shadows earth; 
Blest thy children, Mighty Mother! 
Safe the stranger at thy hearth.” 


THE BAPT 


| 
Editor’s Notes on the Le 
for Jan. 25 | 


JESUS COMFORTS HIS DISCIP:: 
Lesson Text: John 14: 1-17. Golde: 
John 14: 6 i 


Jesus comforts his disciples with) 
that lose none of their original insp’ 
by the flight of years. Three thin, 
pointed out by the Master as the, 
dients which must enter into any | 
offered for permanent comfort. 

Believe 

Count the number of times this 
“believe” runs through the chapt| 
you will be impressed with the imp¢ 
of it. In the seventeen verses prit 
the lesson text the word “believe” | 
six times. ,Jesus gave it primary; 
in his words of comfort. In one 
it has the idea of trust, in anot 
credence, but in all its appearam 
the chapter it means that act of tl 
by which the individual commits |; 
to a certain course and pursues h 
without a hint of ever turning back,’ 
men to whom Jesus addressed |, 
were wavering. Their confiden 
shaken. Jesus was not realizing: 
ideal of the Messiah. They had nj 
in their thought for a suffering 1; 
and yet this is exactly the thing] 
held before them. They were dist 
They needed comfort and steadine, 
Jesus suggested faith in himself ; 
anchor. This is still the anchor f 
soul and the source of all comfor' 
lief in Jesus as Lord is the vitat 
of the Christian faith. 

Know 

Had the disciples believed impli 
Christ they would have been conn 
follow him without knowing eveit 
at once. But in their state of unceda 
due to their wavering confidenc) 
wanted to know by some oracular in 
stration. Jesus again pointed to n 
as the way, the truth and the lif 
other theophany is needed. He} 
personification of the Father. ]| 
are all the sources of divine knove 
“Have I been so long time with yi, 
yet knowest thou not me?” Fai 
knowledge are interwoven. All 1 
edge is founded on faith. Science} 
faith venturing into unknown regils 
a mere hypothesis. That is the 2 
Jesus passes quickly back to fait! 

Ask 

Prayer grows out of faith and 1 
edge. To ask without faith is tm 
God. “Let him ask in faith nothin\y 
ering.” The man who doubts sill 
ceive nothing from the Lord. A 
the faith that prevails in prayeiiM 
be intelligent, and it will be intl 
if it makes a proper appraisal ofe 
It is an unlimited promise Jesus gis 
disciples when he says, “And wha?e 
ye shall ask in my name, that will) 
To ask in his name is to understan™ 
that name stands for and to expre| | 
understanding in spirit and a 
then are three ingredients of cil 
Believe in Jesus as the Revelation f 
Father and the Redeemer of men# 
him intimately in a personal way?! 
vital experience of fellowship wit 
and the communion of prayer will !! 
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| Bible Cross Word Puzzle 


Solution next week 
aa 
| | 


4imber in the puzzle indicates the po- 
‘the first letter of a word. ; 
ord reads from left to right (horizon- 


according to po- 
words that cross 


ywnward (vertical), 
ettered in correctly, 
ock, 

yimber in the white squares also re- 
‘definition in the accompanying table. 
efinition suggests a word possessing 


| HORIZONTAL 
\vhere stood the temple built by Onias, 
er-in-law of Ruth. 

Father. 

m of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
ir Of Kish (1 Chr, 8-33). 


yal city of the Canaanites 
) 


8-12). 
(Josh, 


northern land mark of Palestine. 

“w who quarreled with Abraham. 

| ty. 

sition. 

/m rebuilt by Children of Gad (Num. 


8 
le of 22 vertical in 1 Chr.-18. 


f Bela (Gen, 46-21). 
|i city taken by Israel after passage 
dan, 
vince west of Jordan (Ez. 5-8). 
as 29 horizontal. 
Imes spelled ‘‘Coos.” 
’ goat. 
_’ measure. 
of massacre in reign of Saul, 
| measure, 
| from which idols were carved (Is. 
: 


. swiftly. 
T of David’s choir, 

of Damascus. 
VERTICAL 
‘tish king of Bashan, 
_to which Cain fled. 
}se god. 
‘3 of Egypt. 
as 11 vertical, 
“ Son of Judah. 


‘Imes spelled “Iri.” 
f Egypt. 


ung noise, 

ut of Heaven, 

‘of N. T. 

| in which Delilah resided. 
‘ntry much traded with. 
,of Hamath (2 Sam. 8-9). 
tn: of good, 
of the family of Asherites, 
* Patience, 


the exact number of letters to fit. the white 
spaces allotted to it. 

Each white space is to receive one letter only, 
Words start only in numbered squares, 

All proper names can be found in 
standard Biblical Encyclopedia. 

Go through the definitions until you find one 
you are sure of, put the letters in the correct 
squares, and then work from that, 


any 


A city of Judah (Josh 15-32). 

Where Christ performed first miracle. 
Spelling of 13 horizontal in 1 Macc. 15. 
Father of Saul (Acts 13-21). 
Conjunction, 

Stands for Tobiah in 1 Esd. 5-37. 

40. Exclamation of merriment, 

41. Exclamation. 

42. Same as 40 vertical, 


Coco to CtO OO 
CAS ote 


44. First two letters of 34th book of O. T. 
’ 
Answers to Last Week’s 
Puzzle 

HORIZONTAL 

1. GABA 25. ELAM 

5. ENOS 26. NEBO 

9 BEN 28. RAN 

10. LOG 29. NAY 

12. ED 31. SEM 

14. LATIN 3a. AED 

ay, Ao) Jos, KOA HAB 

17. HEN RE ayy 

19. HAM 36. SUR 

20. DEL 37. REI 

rake a RAW. Bibs OI DH Bf 

23. ZAZA 40. NERI 


24. ISRAELITE 
VERTICAL 


Za AEs 20. DATES 
3. BEL 22, ARM 
4, ANAH 23. ZIN 
5. ELIM 25. ERAN 
6. NON 27. OMAR 
wn OG 29. NARD 
8. LEHI 30. YARN 
Lis \TOLA 33. RUE 
13. DELILAH 34. BEE 
15. TABERATH 36. SO 
16. JEZEBEL 38. IR 
18. NISAN 


The First church, Arlington, Mass., 
Rev. Henry S. Potter, pastor has decided 
to rebuild. From insurance the church 
will receive $80,253. The heavy stone 
walls withstood the recent fire intact. 
The interior will be restored with 
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some changes and enlargement for school 
and social purposes. 


_ 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
A NEW TRANSLATION 


Vol. 1. Genesis to Esther 
(Vol. IT. Job to Malachi will be published early in 1926) 


Rev. Prof. JAMES MOFFATT, 
es Lm Litt.D. 


This monumental work by the famous translator of the 
New Testament.is an event of the greatest value to the 
whole field of Biblical interpretation. Invaluable to 


preachers, teachers, students, and the general reader 
of the Bible. 


No. 24, Cloth, $2.50; No. 25, Keratol, round corners, red edges, 
boxed, $3.00; No. 26, French Morocco limp, round corners, gilt 
edges, boxed, $4.00; No. 27, Engadine Levant, divinity circuit, 
round corners, red under gold, leather lined, boxed, $6.00. 


JOHN HENRY JOWETT 


] 
C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Arthur Porritt, Editor of the Christian 
World. 
The personal life story and career of one of the greatest 
tigures of the modern pulpit. Jllustrated. et, $2.50 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Rev. Prof. A.T. Robertsén, A.M., D.D., 
LL.D., author of ‘“‘The Minister and 
His Greek New Testament,”’ etc. 


A work of illustrious scholarship ina supremely important 
field of Biblical research. 


With facsimile reproductions of some of the famous New 
Testament manuscripts. Net, $2.50 


CEORCEC.STEBBINS:REM- 
INISCENCES AND COSPEL 
HYMN STORIES 


With an Introduction by Charles 

H. Gabriel 
The beautiful narrative of the rise and 
evangelisin and gospel hymn Writing. 


rogress of American 
llustrated. Net, $3.00 


THE PATHS THAT LEAD TO 
cop 


wm oe 


NEVER MAN SO SPAKE 


Howard B. Grose, D.D., Editor of Missions 
A strikingly intimate and realistic presentation of Jesus and 
his teachings, for individual or clags use. Net, $1,75 


THERE THEY CRUCIFIED 


Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D., author 
of “‘The Victory Over Victory.’ etc. 
An impressive and appealing devotional study of the death 
of Christ by one of England’s greatest preachers, Net, $1.75 


THE INNER CIRCLE. Studies 


in the Associates of Jesus 


Rev. Trevor H. Davies, D.D. 
An interesting and illuminating study of the characters at- 
tracted by the person and teaching of Jesus. Net, €2.60 


THE LORD WE LOVE 


Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D.D., LL.D., 
author of ‘‘The Return of Christ,’’ etc. 
A faith-strengthening devotional study of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. Net, $1.50 


THE HARDEST PART 


Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, M.A., M.C., 
author of ‘“‘The Wicket Gate,’ ‘‘I Believe,” 
*‘Lies!”’ etc. 
This great preacher is at hia best in these sermons based 
on a wounded soldier’s query, “What is God like?” The- 
ology beaten out on the field of battle. Net, $1.50 


At Your Religious Book Store 
DORAN GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
: 244 Madison Avenue New York 


CARRY IT ALWAYS WITH YOU) 
DR. R. A. TORREY'S 


Gist of the Lesson 


ORIGINAL “GIST” FEATURES 
@ international S. S. Lesson Text in Full; Full Ex. 
“position; Important Words and Phrases Empha-! 
sized ; Condensation of Thought ; Chanses in Revised 
Version Noted ; Accepted Dates and Places ; Prayer 
2, até Meeting Topics,etc. Flexible Binding, 35c postpaid 
PF, H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


LESSON, 
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97 per cent of the 2,500,000 people in Haiti illiterate 

African voodooism still prevalent in rural districts 

No secondary schools under evangelical auspices 

Union of Church and State with the Roman Catholic as the official religion 
Provision needed for the training of pastors and Sunday school teachers. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


After 100 years of revolutions peace and social improvement assured under the ne’ 
financial policy sponsored by the United States Government. | 
People in rural districts eagerly accepting the Gospel and asking for pastors 
A Christian Training School needed for pastors and Sunday school teachers. 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO 
Tremendous strides in public education 


Intelligent people demand intelligent leadership 
Christian education in our mission schools, to keep pace with civic advance, requir' 


your support. 
MEXICO 


Growing cities with teeming tenements 

Baptist church buildings too small for needs 

Demand for a teaching as well as a preaching ministry—a ministry for children ¢ 
well as adults. | 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society Baptist Signal 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society FECnre- 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION What do they Mean? 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 


TT 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The young people’s department of the 
Chicago Church Federation reports ex- 
cellent progress on the directory olf 
Protestant churches of metropolitan 
Chicago. More than six hundred 
churches have responded with the neces- 
sary information. The endeavor is to 
list all of the Chicago and_ suburban 
churches, with their officers. It is hoped 
to have the directory off the press by 
Feb. 1. 

Mrs.’ R. P. Fales is the newly elected 
vice president of the Chicago Church 
Federation representing the women of 
our churches. Mrs. Fales is a member 
of the Englewood Baptist church and 
was for many years the president of the 
women’s work in that church. For three 
years she was president of the Chicago 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Union which 
is made up of all the women’s societies 
of the churches in the Chicago ‘Baptist 
Association. She is chairman of the 
central district of the Women’s Foreign 
Mission Society. 

The “Baptist signals” which have been 
posted from Maine to California repre- 
sent simply a little mystification that 
will lend special interest to certain an- 
nouncements to come later. Assuredly 
in this day of cross-word puzzles the 
combination 4-13-15-17-25 should in 
one sense be no puzzle at all, but there 
remains the question “What is going to 
happen?” It is not premature to say that 
the signals relate to a succession of 
events in which every church in the 
Northern Convention will want to par- 
ticipate. 

The Baptist house of worship at Ham- 
burg, Iowa, was discovered to be on fire 
on Sunday, Dec. 21, just before the open- 
ing of the Bible school. The roof must 
be rebuilt and damaged walls in main 
room and basement renewed. Arrange- 
ments were made at once for the use of 
the Colonial theater. The church is 
planning to make some improvements in 
its blilding so as to have additional class 
rooms, and other accommodations tor 
the Sunday school, as well as for the 
different organizations of the church. 
The members are cheerful and heartily 
united in the determination to go for- 
ward. Not a service except the watch 
meeting, was omitted. The Sunday 
school carried out its Christmas program 
(using the M. E. house of worship), and 
scholars and teachers brought generous- 
ly for the “White Gifts for the King” 
part of the program. These gifts were 
distributed to needy families on Christ- 
mas day. At the Sunday school cele- 
bration “Santa” presented the chief of 
the city fire department with a check 
for $25, as a token of the appreciation 
of the church. Pastor J. O. Staples and 
Mrs. Staples were generously remem- 
bered with a “fruit shower” which kept 
up its rain for several days following 
Christmas. 


The office of the Metropolitan Baptist 
board will be a service station for in- 
formation regarding railroad and Pull- 
man rates between the East and Seattle 
on the occasion of the convention to be 
held June 30-July 5. The most econom- 
ical rate for delegates from the East will 
be the summer tourist round trip fare of 
$138.32. Pullman fares from New York 
City to Seattle are $32.63 for a lower 
berth and $26.10 for an upper. Readers 
of THe Baptist who want further informa- 
tion about making the journey from this 
area should write to Edward C. Kunkle, 
room 1038, 276 Fifth Ave., New York 
City: 

The tomb oi Dr. Isaac Watts, in 
Bunhill Fields, which had fallen into a 
state of disrepair, has lately been re- 
stored by the Protestant Dissenting 
Deputies, the body representative of the 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al churches which dates back for two 
hundred years and cherishes as a spe- 
cial privilege the right of access to the 
crown. Recently members of those and 
of other Nonconformist churches met in 
the Wesley Chapel beyond the cemetery, 
where a service was held in memory of 
Isaac Watts. Doctor Watts, who also 
was the Rev. Doctor Watts, for he served 
for some years as a pastor, wrote over 
six hundred hymns, the best known of 
which are “O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past,” “Joy to the World,” “Jesus Shall 
Reign Where’er the Sun,” and “When I 
Survey the Wondrous Cross.” His 
hymns took the religious world by 
storm, and even fifty years or more after 
his death they sold on an average at the 
rate of a thousand copies a week. He 
also was a writer of note on social, 
educational and theological subjects. 


By ALBERT GLEAVES 
ET your life be a song 
As you’re passing along, 
With a joyful refrain day by day, 
In its melody sweet 
Bringing rapture complete, 
As on harp-stirings of love it shall 
play. 
Let your life be as bright 
As a true beacon light, 
Scintillating its beams far and wide, 
In a ray of good cheer, 
Effulgent and clear, 
With a light that shall always 
abide. 
Let your life be worth while; 
Wear a bright cheery smile, 
As you mingle with those whom 
you meet: 
Let your purpose be true, 
Bravely carry it through, 
Rounding out life’s true purpose 
complete. 


Life’s Song 


The Federal Council through i 
mission on the church and soej; 
ice has prepared a new pamphl 
taining research information on th 
labor amendment that may be h, 
nominal cost and may be secu 
writing to Dr. Worth M. Tippy, 1 
22nd St., New York City, 


What cooperation means is y| 
pressed in the following clippin 
the calendar of the First church} 
Ill: You have a dollar. I have a 
We swap. Now you have my} 
And I have yours. We are no 
off. You have an idea. I haye | 
We swap. Now you have twe 
I have two ideas. Both are riche) 
you gave you have. What you gi 
not lose. This is Cooperation. | 


Preachers at the University of (i 
for coming Sundays are: Jan. 1. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, Park Avent 
tist church, New York City, Ji 
Prof. Harry E. Fosdick, Union] 
logical Seminary, New York Ci 
1—Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, Bi\ 
Tennessee, and president, National 
cil, Protestant Episcopal church 
8—Robert E. Speer, secretary, } 
terian Board of Foreign Missior| 
York City. 


Before the Pennsylvania Stat 
vention, an address that has tf 
echoes beyond the borders of tl 
stone commonwealth was deliv 
Harold Stanley Stewart, pastor ol 
church, Philadelphia. His subjit 
“The Church and the Denominatil 
his talk was a downright, forcefis 
ment of the decision that must 
not only by the 700 churches of § 
state, but by all the churchesi 
Northern Convention. Mr. & 
pointed out, we have the comrf 
God to evangelize the world, a tas¥ 
we have tried to obey in the pas! 
is the partially plowed ground olf 
tunity, showing, nevertheless, fru} 
than we have ever seen befor! 
are “the consecrated and dependit 
and women who have gone in 01! 
and on our behalf, and as they 
feet in the path and lay their hic 
the task, turn pleading eyes tof 
sustenance. Which white knil 
Christ gone forth as his ambassa}t 
you recall, while you buy 4 ne 
organ to tickle the ear, or fres % 
an aisle for the soft feet of a slee? 
gregation? Or which station s} 
close in response to the white-0! 
vaporings of our half-converted’! 
and against the will of Christ? ? 
call and closing it will be. Let n¢cB 
mistake the significance of its on 
ticular action in relation to the a 
national undertakings, for all signe 
now rests in what the local a 
Which field shall it be that WW 
for some things we want for our! 


i 
| 

‘ 
$ 
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most adequate and _ extensive 
f the church situation in “town 
try” (including towns having up 
people) are those of the Insti- 
Social and Religious Research. 
‘ng Protestantism only, these 
ndicate that there are 101,000 
venly distributed churches in 
{| country. One-seventh of the 
qmunities are without churches. 
ther hand there is considerable 
ching in many sections, par- 
he east, south, and middle west. 
of every five rural churches 
1ome mission aid, and more than 
1ese subsidized churches are in 
npetition with other subsidized 
Seven out of every ten 
have only part of a pastor’s 
1e salaries of many country 
are so low that one-third of 
iber eke out a bare livelihood 
1g at some other occupation as 
he ministry. The average an- 
‘-y is equivalent to $1,150 cash 
use of a house. Two-fifths of 
churches are Standing still or 
‘mbers, while one-half make an 
un in membership running as 
) per cent. The total member- 
ne churches is 16 per cent of 


yopulation. The typical country 
ius a program which includes 
conducting a Sunday school, 


pastoral care as a part-time 
ran give. A large proportion 
“rs are untrained and the col- 
seminary trained men drift to 


| cities. 


Ingram E. Bill of the First church, 
Beloit, Wis., closed his work here the 
last Sunday in January. He has accepted 
the unanimous call of the First church 
of Rochester, Minn., where he will alsv 
serve as director of the Baptist work 
in the great hospitals of that city in co- 
operation with the Minnesota State Con- 
vention and the Home Mission Society. 
He has served as member of the board 
of managers of the Wisconsin State Con- 
vention, secretary-treasurer of the de- 
partment of religious education and 
chairman of the state committee on week 
day religious instruction. 


When Dr. F. P. Haggard was pastor 
at Red Oak, Iowa, he baptized a boy 
named James V. Latimer, who for the 
past twenty years, has been a mission- 
ary in China. Recently Mr. Latimer has 
been home, with his wife, visiting his 
mother and other relatives. His first 
sermon after arriving about the last of 
October, was in this church where his 
two older children are members, having 
been baptized by their father when home 
on his furlough four years ago. Mr. 
Latimer also spoke at the father and 
son banquet, when eighty-eight men and 
boys sat down to supper together. Mr. 
Latimer’s presence and inspiring mes- 
sages, always exalting foreign missions, 


and the redemption which is only in 
Christ Jesus, have been of great en- 
couragement to the church. Rev. Rich- 


mond Smith has entered the sixth year 
of his pastorate at Red Oak. 
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In view of the early construction of the 
new Gothic chapel on the Midway at the 
University of Chicago, it is of special in- 
terest to note some impressions of Eng- 
lish cathedral architecture as given by 
President Ernest DeWitt Burton: “As I 
went from town to town and saw those 
great monuments of English religion and 
English history, the cathedrals, there 
grew upon me the impression that they 
must exert a really very strong influence 
on the minds of the people. In consider- 
ing, from the point of view of religion, 
the influence of the cathedrals, I reasoned 
partly from two observed facts: That 
the cathedrals are thronged with wor- 
shipers at the hours of service; and. that 
nearly all the cathedrals were raising 
money for those repairs necessary to 
buildings so extensive, and were, in fact, 
receiving considerable sums. I felt that 
this great number of splendid architec- 
tural monuments, surpassing in beauty 
and dignity everything else of an archi- 
tectural character, must insensibly im- 
press the youthful and the unthinking 
that religion is an essential element of 
national life. The conviction which gradu- 
ally impresses one is that it is worth 
while for America to build for a long 
future, and in its application to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that we ought to build 
thoughtfully in the light of our own ex- 
perience and that of others. I believe 
also that the time has come to build 
energetically, in order that, in an imme- 
diate future so fraught with great possi- 
bilities of good and evil, we may render 
our largest possible service.” 


The Call of the Congo 


SEEM to see the Congo as our Doctor Lynch recently pictured it to me. 


coming many weary miles with her sick child in her arms. She is coming to the mission dispensary seek- 


By H. 8S. STEWART 


And now I see a Congo woman 


life for the little one God gave her and made as sweet and precious to her—and I dare say to him—as my 


_is to me or yours to you. 


ope she finds it closed—closed for lack of funds. 


I see her come that long hot journey, and as she comes to the little building 
Then she lays her child in the shade of a tree to die. and 


at heart she looks in at the deserted windows of the dispensary and sees through them America, and our 


‘ist churches, and the new carpets and the fresh paint and the 


child. 


‘Listen, here’s the report itself: ‘Because of the ignorance 


ene and the cruel practice of the witch-doctor, the work of br 
Their activities include care of the health of missionaries, work in the dispensary, itineration or med- 


ings. 


work in* the villages, public sanitation, hospital work, and training of native assistants. 
these missionary doctors treated nearly 16,000 patients last year. 
ng, apart from the small salaries of the missionaries, is $600. tht 

Do you see what just the least little shaving down on our giving will mean? 

I saw last summer the pillar in the prison where Bon- 

3onnivard’s feet. 


for every patient. 


‘Friends, shall we build the tombs of the prophets? 
You recall Byron’s lines on the marks left by 


rd was chained. 
May none those marks efface 


utter 


! 


the 


for they appeal from tyranny to God.’ 


‘Whoever is untrue to religious liberty helps to build the tomb of the hero, Bonnivard. 

up through Africa, and across and back, marked with the blood of Livingstone’s worn feet. That path is sacred 
‘a, anc \ S 

nd, sacred as the spot in Westminster where his poor body lies. { 

You recall the prison where Judson suffered agonies. Aaa 

Can you coldly turn away from that plea, and in your indiffer- 


the tomb of Livingstone. 


‘rifice a saint’s heart agonized with God. 


help build his tomb? 


“Go home, friends get your church and your association awake to the realities of the present situation. Let 
, ity ~ iz . . . re + ea 

see what private gains and cold indifference are costing in the kingdom of Christ. 

work. Call them to decision and participation. 


oeracy? 


aS we assume our responsibility.” 


indifference 


and superstition of the African in 
medical 


And the budget for this ministry of 
It amounts to three cents, seven and a half 


Whoever turns back on missions helps 


which spelled death to 


health and 


missionary brings numberless 


With meager equip- 


You think of that 


It is a holy altar where 


Get them in line with 


Do you glory in our Baptist local autonomy, our glorious 
There’s a kind of writing on the wall of things for us and it is this: We shall maintain our democracy 


— 


anal a 


hal 
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Station WCOY 


ed Natt is WCOY (We Count On You) broadcasting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third floor of 
the Immanuel Building, at 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. : 

“We will now announce the gains made during the denominational paper week which was observed from) 
Nov. 23-30, 1924. The two conventions making the largest gross gains in subscribers were Pennsylvania and 
Wyoming. The other conventions making net gains during this week and including their returns for December! 
were: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Massachussetts, Minnesota, Montana, New York, Rhode 


Island, South Dakota and Vermont. This indicates a very even distribution of interest and gains in our conven. 


tions, both east and west. 


, 


‘We will not give a few sample communications received during the past week: | 


“Mrs. G. M. Walker, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


“Mrs. E. T. Brown, Livingston, Mont.: 


and Missions, 


“O. S. Jones, Seattle, Wash.: 
Church of this city.’ 


“C. O. Woodmansee, Loveland, Colo.: 


‘Enclosed find draft to cover forty-six subscriptions from the Mt, 
Lebanon church. This is 10 per cent of our last reported membership. Others will be added later.’ 


“A, J. Abernathy, Berwyn, III: 


] 


‘Enclosed please find list for a full 10 per cent of our church membership, 


kinson, pastor. Expect to get more from time to time.’ 


“Mrs. M. T. Park, Wauwautosa, Wis.: 


‘Enclosed find list of subscribers from our church for THE BAPTIST! 
The list included the public library. Others please copy. 
‘Enclosed find list to apply on 10 per cent subscription from the First Baptist) 
‘Enclosed find $39 for list attached from our church, Rev. A. W. At- 


‘Mr. Fred Fahringer, pastor of our church has aided in this work and’ 


we are enclosing money-order for a list of subscribers more than equal to 10 per cent of the membership of our 


church.’ 


“C. A. McDonald, Lewistown, Mont.: 
sixty readers who belong to the Baptist Fellowship mission here. 


‘Enclosed find check and list of seventeen subscribers representing over 
This is paid by unanimous vote of the mission| 


from its regular treasury. 'We feel that no other equal expenditure can bring us so much help.’ 


“The office boy says that we will have to excuse him this week from making any wise observations about the 
paper as he has spent all his spare time trying to figure out the cross-word puzzle that appeared in it last week. He) 
says that there are a lot of things about the Bible that his pa seemed to have forgotten and that he had to look’ 
them up for himself. But he will recite a little poem for us today: 


Build for yourself a strong box; 
Fashion each part with care; 
Fit it in with hasp and padlock, 
Put all your troubles there. 
Hide therein all your failures, 
And each bitter cup you quaff, 
Lock all your heartaches within it, 
Then sit on the lid and LAUGH. 


“Signinz off until Jan. 24. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


In Burma, Judson College is producing 
strong Christian leaders who are helping 
to speed the gospel message throughout 
the province. The students are doing 
aggressive evangelistic work. About a 
year ago they planned and carried out by 
themselves a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings in the college which were attended 
by a large number of non-Christian stu- 
dents. During the past year gospel 
teams organized by Rev. V. W. Dyer 
have visited towns and villages near 
Rangoon and as a result over 400 have 
decided to accept Jesus Christ. Most of 
the new converts are Burman Buddhists 
who are usually very difficult to win. 
Dr. A. W. Rider accompanied one gospel 
team on a visit to three villages which 
were “strongholds of heathenism” and 
on that trip alone 109 took a public stand 
for Christ. When the gospel team visit- 
ed Myingyan, Mr. Dyer wrote: “I have 
never seen since I came to Burma sucha 
demonstration of the power of God’s 
Holy Spirit as at our tour in Myingyan, 
which is such a Gibraltar of Buddhism. 
There were seventeen public decisions 
for Christ and the oldest, toughest, most 
bitter Buddhist boys were converted.” 
The only ground for anxiety about the 
Burma mission is the uncertainty as to 
what the Baptist churches at home will 
do. The future of this glorious old mis- 
sion rests absolutely upon the course 
that our churches elect to follow in re- 
gard to sustaining the denominational 
program. 


There is thought for fathers (and 
mothers) in the subject on which Dr. 
John Snape preached on a recent Sun- 
day evening at the First church, Oak- 
land, Calif, of which he is pastor— 
“Rupert Hughes has quit going to church 
—What about Rupert Hughes’ boy?” 
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Tell no one of its contents, 
Never its secret share, 
Drop in your cares and wotfries, ' 
Keep them forever there. } 
Hide them from sight so completely 
The world will never dream half. 
Fasten the top down securely, 
Then sit on the lid and LAUGH. 


After a long period of uncertainty: 
cerning its attitude towards religio| 
the propagation of religious belief 
soviet government of Russia has vi 
its opposition to religion and reli 
propagation, it is announced by Dri 
S. Prokhanoff, one of the vice-prest 
of the Baptist World Alliance, aj 
outstanding leader among Baptis 
Russia. As a result of this cham 
sentiment a Baptist theological sen! 
has been established in Leningrad; 
merly St. Petersburg, at which forty! 
students have enrolled. The gover) 
has also granted permission for th! 
portation of Bibles and other reli 
literature and is now authorizinj 
printing of Bibles in Leningrad | 
Baptists are greatly encouraged ove 
larger liberty, because as recently # 
summer of 1923 Mr. Prokhanoff wé 
prisoned by the government auth! 
on a charge in some way related } 
opposition of certain Baptists to 
compulsory military service. The? 
tist cause is flourishing in every i 
Russia, Dr. Prokhanoff says. Now 
there is complete separation of ¢ 
and state a decree has been issued [ 
government forbidding persecutio 
every kind. The number of bo! 
members of Baptist churches and B) 
adherents in Russia is now estimat 
this leader at 5,000,000. There at) 
Baptist churches in Leningrad, the I 
of which has a membership of at 
1,000, 
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The World Survey Number 
£ MORE we give to our readers a bird’s eye 
sw of the Baptist world as seen in the brief 
of those who have graciously answered the 
questions covering the outstanding events of 
wr just passed, the outlook for the present year 
sneeds. The survey extends over considerable 
*y and represents many interests ,but th space 
‘disposal necessarily keeps the reports within 
limits. Nevertheless a very casual reading of 
vey will reveal the fact that needs are far in 
of supplies and golden opportunities for service 
yuld yield large returns are unutilized. It is pa- 
and almost heart-breaking to go through the 
hearing the Macedonian call when we know 
luction and retrenchment are the logical issue 
dresent tendency of the churches to cut down 
volences or divert missionary money from its 
ute channels into the common pool of cur- 
penses. 
rin the history of the denomination were there 
y evidences of the favor of God upon the 
‘our missionaries in foreign lands. The evan- 
and educational efforts of the missionaries are 
t with a most heartening response in all lands. 
fevivals in Africa and in Assam have taxed 
acity of the depleted missionary force to take 
the results. In India and in China where the 
_ unrest amounts almost to a revolution the 
if Christ is slowly coming to be acknowledged 
mly hope of world peace and human brother- 
Jhristian education has demonstrated its wis- 
1 power as the creator of leaders who will yet 
1 indigenous church in these lands. We are 
very slowly in the conquest of non-Christian 
ith the gospel, but we are moving, and the 
is working which will one day leaven the 
(mp. 

Wwe come closer home the note is not so tri- 
t. General prosperity is not reflected in the 
al tables of missionary collections printed in 
\PTIST from month to month. The millions 
"€ promised by the advocates of the appoint- 
a commission to investigate the evangelical 
* certain missionaries under suspicion for 
dave not yet begun to roll into the general 
* though the commission was appointed and 
1 at work for more than eight months. The 


tone of the reports from the state conventions is not 
reassuring. The standard city mission societies are 
wrestling with grave problems always with them but 
now aggravated by a depleted treasury. Thousands 
of local churches which provide the constituency of 
the Northern Baptist Convention have slipped back 
from the high plane reached during the first and 
second years of the New World Movement and are 
now apparently content to occupy a much lower level 
of both living and giving. 

We believe this condition is neither chronic nor 
malignant, but as the doctors would say, it is merely 
functional and temporary and will quickly pass away. 
Like a bad cold it is annoying while it lasts and 
causes a tightness across the chest. There are many 
evidences, however, that the cold is breaking up and 
before spring comes with its warm south winds and 
longer days the denomination will shake itself free 
from its self-imposed limitations and respond with 
enthusiasm and generosity to the needs embodied in 
the modest missionary budget of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, adopted at Milwaukee in May, 1924. 


Middle-of-the-Road Baptists 

i THESE days of automobiles and congestion of 

traffic on the streets and highways the term 
“middle-of-the-road” is unfortunate. The driver who 
insists on keeping the middle of the road is a nuisance 
to the man behind who wants to pass and to the 
man in front who fears a head-on collision. The only 
safe and courteous thing for the driver of a car to do 
is to keep on his own side and avoid the middle of 
the road. The tendency to drive in the middle of the 
road or as close to the middle of the road as the law 
will permit is due to the fear of the ditch which 
always runs close to the side of the road. The ex- 
treme driver is the one we dread on the street or 
open highway—the man who drives too close to the 
edge, the man who speeds, the man who hogs the road, 
and the man who drives too slowly. 

The middle-of-the-road Baptist, as we understand 
the term, is one who avoids extremes. He neither 
hogs the road nor courts the ditch. His driving is 
marked by care, courtesy and common sense. He 
steadily and consistently refuses to gamble with 
danger by taking a chance to pass somebody on the 
road with cars coming fast from the opposite direc- 
tion or to make a railroad crossing with a train 
rapidly approaching. With equal wisdom he steers 
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clear of the ditch and goes at a rate of speed that 
avoids the extremes of too fast and too slow. He 
may be roundly scolded by the extremists who put him 
down as a coward and compromising meliorist; but 
he drives along on the even tenor of his way content 
to make progress at a reasonable rate of speed and 
happy to avoid unnecessary risks. He knows where 
he is going and he knows the way, and in the confi- 
dence of this knowledge he permits no short cuts to 
tempt him away from the main road. 

Leaving the figure before we overdo it and speaking 
in unadorned words, the middle-of-the-road Baptist 
believes first of all in the road. To him Christ is 
the Way and the truths of the Bible are the guide- 
posts that point unerringly to the Way. He accepts 
the principles of the evangelical faith as it is found 
in the New Testament, and seeks the spiritual dy- 
namic in the Spirit of Christ to make that faith vital 
and missionary. Definitions and explanations of the 
faith are the garments in which it clothes itself in 
different ages, but the garments are no vital part of 
the faith. Therefore the middle-of-the-road Baptist 
is never fooled into thinking that Christ and creed 
are synonymous terms. Creeds change like the fash- 
ions, but Christ is the same yesterday, today and 
forever. Holding fast to Christ as the evangelical 
faith accepts him, the middle-of-the-road Baptist re- 
fuses to be pushed off the road into the ditch by any 
man who assumes the right to catalog him as anti- 
Christian -because he does not wear the label of a 
party. 

This attitude on the part of many Christians does 
not suit the extremist. He is bound to classify every- 
body by the rule of two. People are either on one 
side or the other of the line which is drawn for them 
by self-constituted judges who permit no margins 
and suffer no man to be his own interpreter. But 
happily the extremists are comparatively few. The 
great mass of people are prudent, wisely using their 
discretion and exercising their best judgment in 
reaching a decision and taking a stand. In other 
words, there must be room on the road for two cars 
going in the same direction to pass each other. And 
there must be margin enough in the thinking and 
convictions of men to make room for differences of 
opinion and varieties of experience and dissimilarity 
of interpretation. The Chinese Christian who coined 
the happy phrase, ‘Agreed to differ but resolved to 
love,” drew a picture of the middle-of-the-road Bap- 
tist which can hardly be improved. 


“The Rank Is but the Guinea Stamp” 
EKRHAPS if Robert Burns had lived in the twen- 
tieth century he would have said, “The rank is 

out the rubber stamp.” We were forcibly reminded 

of the false value some preachers put upon rank as 
we took up the church bulletins this morning to 
garner the news and found the front page of several 
of them marred with the academic titles suffixed to 
the name of the minister. On one we found following 
the name of the pastor A.M., Ph.D., D.D., and we 
wondered why ministers are so prone to wear this 
scholastic millinery. Is it because they imagine if 
adds dignity and strength to them or, like the robe 
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which some men don for the pulpit, do they thi 
hides their angularities, at the same time givii, 
university air to their ministry? We refuse to ji 
our brethren and will therefore not guess at the; 
tives for this strange eagerness for titles and ‘ 
display on the part of many preachers. 
Abraham Lincoln looks far better in the homey 
of his native cognomen than he could possibly ap: 
as Doctor Lincoln and we have always held that ; 
is better than Saint Paul. William Ewart Glads; 
the grand old man of the British empire a gener 
ago, could have nothing added to his strength by; 
ing him by any of the high titles he so worthily ) 
Isaiah is the unadorned name of one of the gre; 
of Hebrew prophets. The man who needs a mi 
ment should not have one, and on the same prin) 
the man who needs a scholastic degree to add ti 
stature is the last man who should be so hon: 
For academic reasons scholarly attainments ma) 
indicated by the bachelor’s, master’s or doctor’ 
gree; but for a minister of Christ, who cap 
modesty in the use of titles, to hang out his sh) 
adorned with titles is to cheapen him in the estim: 
of thinking people who know the real value of } 
things. 


More about Honorary Degrees 
HE degree of doctor of divinity has becom 
common that it no longer carries any special} 

tinction. The degree factories have worked ovel 

to sell the degree of D.D. and Ph.D. to anybody; 
had the cash to pay down. “Cash and Carry) 

Degree” is the motto of all paper colleges whic! 

business with weak ministerial brethren who imé 

that a degree will give them an entree to more |} 

tive fields and satisfy a vanity that feeds on 1) 

Some small colleges have also erred in cheapenin(i 

honor by bestowing it too freely in the hope of mai 

friends for the institution. At any rate the doo 
degree means nothing to the great mass of people; 
have no college background and it usually rais 

suspicion in the minds of the intelligensia as t( 

source and history of its bestowment. | 
Why not put the doctor’s degree upon the | 

level as the M.D. degree? When a young man 
finished college with his bachelor’s degree he may? 

a graduate course in medicine covering three or! 

years which carries with it the doctor’s degr« 

medicine. Having finished the course he is t} 

after entitled to call himself “doctor.” Most 

who graduate from college and afterwards stud) 
the Christian ministry take a graduate course | 

standard theological seminary covering at least 1 

years. Bachelor of divinity is the highest dé 

bestowed which really’ does not give the mant 
distinction to which he is entitled. If the D.D. § 
given to the graduates of all standard theolo} 
seminaries who have previously earned their bil 
lor’s degree in an accredited college, the dé 
would then have some meaning and dignity. ItW 
no longer suffer under the cloud of “honorary.” } 
man with brains and heart and character and indut 
could earn it, and all the boys whose names aft 
in the regular columns of the theological alt 
record would be “doctors,” p 
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_ A Survey of Baptist Work for the Year 1924 


The outstanding achievements for the year just e 
a summary of the chief needs is briefly give 


he Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 

By W. H. Bow er 
| RING the year which has just 
slosed, Northern Baptists have made 


‘stantial achievement in closing one 
‘ram for their united missionary and 
ficent work and beginning another. 
| 30, 1924, marked the end of the 
| World Movement, which was in- 
‘rated at the Northern Baptist Con- 
yon at Denver in 1919. While the 
tives of that great movement were 
ontirely realized, its results, never- 
‘ss, constituted a great advance over 
accomplishments of the denomina- 
n any other period of similar length. 
'zes made toward the New World 
‘ment fund and reported to the 
ral Board of Promotion amounted 
9,023,958.88. The total credits from 
»urces applying on the fund aggre- 
' $45,009,378.04. In addition to these 
ots certain organizations received 
ae totaling approximately $15,500,- 
iot applicable to the New World 
jment fund, so that the aggregate 
ts of the denomination during the 
hear period were in excess of $60,- 
10. 
[2 place of the General Board of 
HOHON, which was organized to pro- 
| the New World Movement, has 
\taken by the Board of Missionary 
‘eration, which occupies a similar 
| in the new program brought into 
‘tion by the action of the conven- 
| at Atlantic City and at Milwaukee. 
a transition is always attended 
' and difficulties, and these have 
‘een wanting during the last year. 
receipts for the unified denomina- 
budget are smaller than they were 
le corresponding period of the last 
| year. It is worthy of note, how- 
that, with no pledges outstanding 
i Peinning of the year, the receipts 
(far amount to about 70 per cent 
ose for the same period last year, 
| there were pledges outstanding to 
mount of about $19,000,000. 
though we are confronted with a 
(perplexing situation, which has in 
| most serious possibilities, it is not 
> for Northern Baptists to vive way 
couragement or despair. What we 
\is a frank facing of the facts, with 
determination on the part of every 
ey and church to have a share 
‘ercoming the difficulties. Plans are 
ped for presenting this opportunity 
iluty to all of our churches during 
Maining four months of the fiscal 
| Pastors’ institutes and church 
‘ts’ councils are being held in nearly 
State, with a view to acquainting 


the leaders of our 
facts and suggesting practical 
by which churches can cooperate. 
ing January and February a 
meetings for laymen, women and young 
people will be held with the same pur- 
.pOse in view, and with plans for the ex- 
tension of the influence of these mect- 
ings into similar groups in every church. 
Northern Baptists will be asked to ob- 
serve the week aan cee Easter -as a 
self-denial week and to present on Easter 
Sunday a special offering to our risen 
Lord, which can be used for the ex- 
tension of his oe, throughout the 
world. We ask that, in a spirit of faith 
and optimism, every church will do its 
part in this great task which is common 
to all. If this is done, we shall find our- 
selves on solid ground at the beginning 
of the new fiscal year on May 1. 

“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 


with the 
methods 
Dur- 


series of 


churches 


seed, ye shall say unto this mountain: ‘Re- 
move hence to yonder place, and it shall 
remove, and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you.’ 


The Board of Education 
By Frank W. PApELForp 
Ov schools and colleges are for the 
most part crowded to their 
A few of fen have felt the reaction in 
attendance which has been quite marked 
in some owing to the financial 
country summer, 
but most of our schools would be 
barrassed if they were compelled to ac- 
cept many more students. 

This is a marked change 
when the schools had to: use all 
of appeals to cure students enough. 
There is still room for a few more stu- 
dents in our academies but little extra 
room in the colleges. 

The one problem in nearly all 
our schools is the financial one. It is 
always with them. The cost of edu- 
cating increases so constantly and so 
rapidly that’ it is difficult for the best 
endowed schools to keep 
demands. Several of our schools are 
out in campaigns for 
ments. They merit a friendly an 
ous hearing. 

What are our chief needs? Our chief 
need as a denomination in the field of 
education is to think through again and 
the question as to whether 
we are following the wisest policy in our 
treatment of our schools and colleges 
During the New World Movement we 
adopted a new policy and we took all our 
Baptist schools and colleges into our 
denominational program and shared with 
them the beneficence of the denomina- 
tion. It was one of the wisest things 


doors 


sections 
situation of the last 


Ciri= 


from the days 


sorts 


serious 


Dace 
now 
increased endow- 
d geuer- 


most carefullv 


nded, the hopes for the future, and 
on by those near to the heart of the work. 


General Organizations of the Denomination 


we ever did. We cemented new bonds 
between all these schools and the de- 
nomination. Following the New World 
Ve we revised our program again 
and we said to our and better 
ruined schools: “Get out of the nest 
and shift for yourselves. Weare through 
with you. Hereafter we are going to 
look after only the weak birds of the 
flock.” And so now we are aiding only 
the weaker and less mature schools. 

The vital educational question among 
us is as to whether this is good policy. 
Do we want to crowd the strong schools 
out of the field or do we want to bind 
them closer to us? This is a question 
to which the denomination ought to give 
considerable serious thought during the 
next year or two. 

In our department of missionary edu- 
cation we have had this year remark- 
abl le development. The churches are 
manifesting an interest in this work 
beyond anything we have known before. 
It is difficult to keep pace with the de- 
mands of the 


stronger 


churches for our materials. 
Our new field representative, Rev. Floyd 
I. Carr, is having a wonderful reception. 
Mission study and schools of 
missions are multiplying everywhere. 
We are rapidly moving toward the goal 
of a well-informed missionary denomi- 
nation. 


classes 


American Baptist Foreign 


Mission Society 
By PJ. Lerrico 
HE past year thas shown another high 
record in evangelistic achievements. 
The annual report presented at the Mil- 


waukee convention recorded 16,852 con- 


verts baptized on profession of their 
faith in Christ. Thus the spiritual awak- 
ening reported from the mission fields 
three years ago has continued. ea 
board and the missionaries rejoice in 


this spiritual progress. 

With the $150,000 already contributed 
toward the total of $500,000 required for 
reconstruction in Japan, the board has 


made temporary provision for its dam- 
aged and shattered work. The Tokyo 
ibernacle and several other church 
have been repaired. During 


he winter 
1eroic 


months the tabernacle did a 


tz 
buildings 
f 
| service in relief work and now its 


social, educational and evangelistic min- 
istry is again in full operation. Tempo- 
rary buildings house the Mabie Mem- 


orial school and several portable houses 


have been furnished missionaries, Per- 
manent Japanese church buildings and 
houses for missionaries await the receipt 


gifts. 
The year has witnessed increasing sta- 
bility and improving conditions in 


of l: arger 


a ik al ee 
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Europe, especially in Germany, as a re- 
sult of the Dawes plan. From all sec- 
tions come reports of Baptist progress. 
Statistics presented at Milwaukee record- 
ed 9,649 baptisms on European fields, the 
highest record in the history of Euro- 
pean Baptists. Statistics for Russia are 
still unobtainable. 


In China the turmoil and civil war has 
been a disturbing factor, especially in 
the vicinity of Shanghai and Huchow. 
Fortunately this has not interfered with 
the work at Shanghai Baptist college, 
which at the opening of the school year 
reported the largest enrolment in its 
history. 

An event of unfortunate significance 
to all mission work in the Far East was 
the action of congress in excluding the 
Japanese and thus giving affront to a 
friendly nation. This has placed Amer- 
ican missionaries in an extremely diffi- 
cult and embarrassing position and prob- 
ably many years will be required to over- 
come the unfavorable impression left in 
the minds of the Japanese by this Amer- 
ican action. 

At Milwaukee a commission on inves- 
tigation was appointed by the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The board has 
placed all correspondence and records at 
its disposal and is facilitating its work 
in every way possible. 


The Outlook 


The outlook for the year 1925 presents 
several hopeful factors as well as others 
which cause grave concern. Improving 
conditions in Europe will probably be- 
come more general, thereby enabling 
European Baptists to make still further 
progress. While the evangelistic move- 
ment on the foreign fields gives promise 
of steady continuance, it would not be 
surprising if a year or two would be re- 
quired to conserve what thas already 
been won, in order adequately to train 
the thousands of new converts in the 
faith. 

Of grave concern is the decline in 
financial resources, receipts on Dec. 1, 
1924, showing less than 70 per cent of 
what was received for the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Should the de- 
cline continue at this rate for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, the entire 
missionary enterprise would be subject 
to most drastic retrenchment. Already 
the finance committee of the convention 
has inquired as to what would be in- 
volved should a 10 per cent, or a 20 per 
cent, or a 30 per cent reduction seem 
necessary in the light of the financial 
situation. 

The needs for the new year include 
missionaries, funds and prayerful sup- 
port. Ten missionaries died in 1924 and 
twenty or more new families are impera- 
tively needed in 1925. Gifts from the 
churches must show a big increase be- 
tween now and May 1, 1925, if the work 
is not to suffer a severe reduction. The 
prayerful support of every friend of mis- 
sions is needed if this great work of the 
Master is to go forward. 

This has been the third year for which 
the board thas been able to report un- 
usually large numbers of additions to 
the church by baptism. Every baptism 


means a redeemed life, but it also means 
a new outreach, and accompanying these 
great evangelistic harvests are changes 
in the community, raised standards of 
living, decreased crime, better schooling, 
a broadened outlook upon life, healed 
bodies as well as souls, and the creation 
of new centers for the extension of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. The board hum- 
bly ascribes praise to God for what he 
has accomplished and earnestly prays 
for such a full degree of cooperation 
upon the part of his people that even 
greater things may come to pass in the 
coming year. 


The American Baptist Home 


Mission Society 
By CHArLEs L. WHITE 
Bet reported by the mission- 
aries of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society during the year ending 
April 30, 1924, totaled 3909. Baptisms 
reported by city and foreign-speaking 
workers among twenty-two nationalities 
numbered 959; workers in Latin Amer- 
ican mission fields reported 1043; col- 
porter-missionaries and chapel car work- 
ers reported 971; missionary pastors and 
pastors-at-large in five dependent states, 
213; missionaries on Indian fields, among 
fourteen tribes, 107; Bacone college, 32; 
six evangelists, 584; total reported bap- 
tisms, 3909. 

While sixteen of the twenty-one evan- 
gelists of the Home Mission Society did 
not include in their reports statistics 
covering baptisms, yet many thousands 
were reported by churches in states 
where these directors of evangelism 
worked with the pastors, laymen and lay- 
women for the conversion of souls. 

It is encouraging to remember that the 
number of students taking college work 
in negro missions schools supported by 
the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety has increased fivefold in five years. 

El Cristo college, Cuba, and Bacone 
college for Indians, Oklahoma, were 
blessed by gracious revivals during the 
last convention year. Forty baptisms 
followed the meetings at Cristo and 
thirty-two at Bacone. In September, 
1924, Bacone and Cristo opened with the 
largest enrolments of their history. At 
the first regular prayer meeting at 
Bacone last September two young men 
were converted. President Weeks re- 
ports that this had never occurred be 
fore at the first meeting. There are 
twenty-eight tribes represented at the 
college this year. 

Five years ago in all of Latin America 


there was but one self-supporting 
church. Now there are nine; two in Porto 
Rico, three in Cuba, four in Mexico. 


Five years ago the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society reported for Latin 
North America a total membership of 
6,322 in 134 churches, whose annual con- 
tributions for all purposes were $26,965. 
This year the society is able to report 
161 churches, with a membership of 8231; 
173 outstations, 259 Sunday schools, 
13,901 enrolled in these schools and total 
annual contributions amounting to 
$67,143. During the five years there has 
been an increase of 30 per cent in church 
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| 
membership and an increase of ) 
cent in contributions. 
What of Tomorrow? | 
No nation in history has ever bd 
a heterogeneous population. No). 
in cities and smaller towns are t! 
eign-speaking peoples settling ir} 
numbers and showing little indica) 
becoming Americanized, preferrg 
live in their own well-defined ¢, 
with foreign customs strong an| 
sistent, but foreign-speaking peop, 
also settling in rural communi) 
growing numbers. To evangelizit 
scattered groups, filtering into rurz 
munities, already occupied by >» 
farmers, lays a burden upon our n} 
Home Mission societies and sta} 
ventions which in the next deca! 
become exceedingly difficult to ci 
Imperative Needs | 
Three of our best negro 4 
schools in the south need te¥ 
houses costing $5000 each. One? 
especially needs a girls’ dormitoi| 
two need science and lecture hall; 
Spanish-American department of 
ternational Baptist seminary in L} 
geles, Calif., with its increased enr 
sorely needs a dormitory. 
Cristo college has entirely out 
its equipment. New buildings s 
wanted and promised should be & 
Porto Rico is in need of a boy 
school. The most urgent duty th 
fronts Northern Baptists in 
America is the founding of a ti 
school for pastors and teachers. 
The home for Chinese boys ink 
eley, Calif., is one year old and 1 
new boy was taken in the othe 
making the twenty-sixth, all space } 
care of unfortunate Chinese bo; 
exhausted. Enlargement of the hi 
necessary. Also from many cit 


appeals are coming for the establi} 


of Christian centers. The socie| 
ries on its Christian center wei 
operatively with the Woman’s I 
Mission Society, state conventio} 
city mission societies. 


The Woman’s American} 
tist Foreign Mission Soc: 
By MasBetLte Ray McVEIGH 

INCE the W. A. B. F. Mass 
sponsible for “the elevatio| 
Christianization of women and cl 
in foreign lands” it is a joy to€ 
that there are more Christian wont 
girls today in our foreign missio/ 
than there were a year ago. Alli 
missionary activities are guided 
one aim and declarations of abidir 
in Jesus Christ as the Saviour ¢) 
by school girls and boys, hospil 
tients and men and women, who: 
have been transformed by the go 
taught by our evangelistic workers) 
that devoted service has been 81! 
our 234 active missionaries. As # 
of the reality of changed lives, Ch? 
in all our fields have undertakené 
financial responsibility for the 7 
their own lands and the consecra" 
self to the Christ and his cause hé 
very evident. Among achie 
should be noted the devoted set 
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e missionaries who have held the 
Jyithout retreat on a 90 per cent 
{t. Missionary salaries have helped 
et deficits and personal gifts have 
| the work in many stations. 


tat the year 1925 brings will depend 
yw much money is invested in the 
t by Northern Baptists. Mission- 
Jqave felt that the “cut” of 1922 was 
rary, but if this coming year means 
“no growth” but even reduction, 
twill be sad hearts in many lands. 
hn and women are investing life 
| there,” why are resources and sup- 
| acking? 
‘re will be “needs” in the Orient 
ithe gospel reaches the uttermost 
{out the most definite present needs 
} W. A.B. F. M.S. are: (1) Suffi- 
}noney for the running expenses of 
ociety. (2) Payment of the debt of 
$35.89. (3) Funds with which to 
1 the opportunities created by our 
1s thus far, such as college training 
‘ris. (4) Money to send out new 
imaries to Africa, the Philippines, 
(1-Orissa, Assam and South India. 
sw buildings in the earthquake zone 
an, also a science building for each 
| girls’ schools in Himeji and Sendai 
several new school buildings in 
x, (6) An increased budget for 
'of the three fields of China. 
laer the coming year shall mean ad- 
( holding the line, or retreat, de- 
(on you who read. 


aan’s American Baptist 
Tome Mission Society 

' By Attce B. CoLtEMAN 
MMEVEMENTS is a large word 
ider which to catalog the out- 
ing events in our work during 1924. 
ise of the financial situation, the 
land the “leeway,” or cut of 10 per 
ve have not been able to undertake 
“w work and our established work 
/en sadly limited. 


We are able, however, to report 
ijreat satisfaction the change from 
‘an seminary of the last forty-three 
ito Spelman college of the coming 
‘and for the tions of the fu- 
| generations o e fu 
| As rapidly as possible, it is being 
ormed into a Grade A college, and 
‘science hall and a beautiful chapel, 
7 1,200, are in process of erection. 
an college is the first college for 
/ women, not only in our country 
the world, and when, in the near 
| it is fully developed as a Grade A 
2, it will have the same rank as 
ley or Vassar. Spelman college 
7 has a strong group of students 
ag collegiate courses, and grades 
)high school are being eliminated 
/ in such numbers as are needed 
' normal department. This devel- 
't of the school which was founded 
vhich has been nurtured by the 
'n’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
7 Society, is made possible by de- 
/friends acting through its board 
/tees, but the society is still privi- 
ie have a considerable share in the 
i the school and will always re- 


: With a special measure of pride 
y. 


b. The Kodiak orphanage, Alaska, 
has a new superintendent who took up 
the work in May and who is seeing the 
field and its possibilities for the first 


time. Rev. Miles A. Rickman has served 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society in Utah and the surrounding 


territory and is therefore qualified to 
judge the value of our work in Alaska. 
He writes that the orphanage is “one of 
the outstanding achievements of home 
missions, and that its work will have a 
lasting effect on the lives of the children 
who have found a home within its walls 
and upon life in Alaska.” Forty-six chil- 
dren are now in the orphanage, and 
many left it, during the thirty-one years 
since it was founded in 1893, whose lives 
have been redeemed through the teach- 
ing received there. 


c. The work of our Christian centers 
is steadily increasing in influence and 
power. In Rankin, Pa., the boys and 
girls who have been trained during the 
past vears in our Sunday school, sewing 
schools, clubs, and other lines of work 
are now becoming leaders. The work 
of this center is greatly increased and 
broadened through the facilities afforded 
by the new building and its fine equip- 
ment. The work and the: worth of our 
Christian centers is now being recog- 
nized by groups of the foreign-speaking 
peoples, chiefly in large industrial cen- 
ters, who have learned, personally or by 
hearsay, of the helpfulness and sym- 
pathy extended by the centers. 


The outlook is unlimited as to op- 
portunities and tasks. From Alaska to 
El Salvador and Nicaragua and from one 
coast to the other, the appeal comes for 
more buildings, more equipment, more 
teachers, more missionaries, and more 
of everyone and of everything that en- 
ters into our home mission work. The 
opportunity is boundless. But for the 
promises of God, the outlook would be 
distressing because the opportunities, 
the tasks and the calls for help are so 
urgent in their appeal. 


Our needs are—Money! Money!! 
Money!!! Not for the sake of the money 
itself, but because it can be transmuted 
into life and blessing, and thus enable 
us to enter the open doors, to grasp the 
opportunities, and to fulfill the tasks. 


The American Baptist 


Publication Society 
By W. H. Main 

HE spiritual and material results of 

the work of the Crawford Memorial 
and the Ernest Leigh Tustin Memorial 
auto-chapel cars among the Mexicans 
of Southern California and among the 
English-speaking people of Northern 
California challenge the attention of Bap- 
tists everywhere. The record of fact is 
more thrilling than fiction. Four new 
Sunday schools have been organized and 
three new meeting houses have been 
erected. 


Fifty-eight colporter and chapel car 
missionaries are engaged in circulating, 
expounding and applying the teaching 
of the Bible among lumberjacks, among 
railroad men, among wandering groups, 


work in Europe. 
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in factories, and in Latin America. These 
missionaries are supported jointly by the 
Publication Society and the Home Mis- 
sion Society. Four new colporter mis- 
sionaries have recently been appointed 
in four western states. New meeting 
houses have been erected or are in proc- 
ess of erection at Limon and Craig, 
Colo.; Las Vegas, Nev.; North Bend, 
Ore. and Quinwood, W. Va. 

A complete set of plates of our Polish 
and Russian New Testaments have re- 
cently been given to our Baptist brethren 
in Poland. This will enable them to 
print and publish the Polish and Russian 
New Testaments in their own ceuntry 
and will be a real help to our Baptist 
The plates of the Es- 
thonian New Testament and Psalms are 
now in readiness, and an edition will be 
printed at an early date. 


The second part of the Centenary 
translation of the New Testament, by 
Mrs. H. B. Montgomery, containing Acts 
to Revelation, is now ready. Among 
the important new publications is “The 
Monuments and the Old Testament,” by 
Ira M. Price, of the University of Chi- 
cago. This book, while bearing the old 
title, has been rewritten throughout, and 
is issued from new plates, with nearly 
200 illustrations and ten maps. 

Religious Education 


The one hundredth anniversary year 
of the society shows an advance in its 
work of religious education. Leadership 
training has been given church workers 
through institutes, training schools, 
teacher-training classes, correspondence 
study and summer assemblies. The state 
directors of religious education report 
thirty-seven Baptist summer assemblies 
enrolling 10,756 young people. One as- 
sembly offered more than forty courses 
and one offered but four. 


Baptists conducted more church vaca- 
tion schools than in any preceding year, 
but at this date all the reports are not in. 
Doctor Young estimates 1200 schools. 
Two more directors of children’s work 
have been put in the field and a director 
of religious education placed in a state 
which has not been served before. 

The two big events of the year have 
been the “better and bigger church school 
program—third year,” and the unified 
young people’s program, in which the 
Publication Society is cooperating with 
the B. Y. P. U. and the board of educa- 
tion, missionary education department. 

The society is beginning a work for 
the rural Sunday school which greatly 
needs strengthening. There is an urgent 
need of Sunday-school leadership for 
foreign-speaking churches and for negro 
churches. 

During the past six months six mem- 
bers of our editorial staff have done field 
work in summer assemblies, institutes, 
conferences and conventions, making a 
combined total of about 116 days of 
service. They respond to such calls for 
field work as their time permits, both 
for the service they can render directly 
to the cause of religious education and 
for the value such contacts with local and 
field workers give to them as editors of 
Sunday-school publications. 
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The Ministers and Mission- 


aries Benefit Board 
By E. T. TomMLinson 

 Rieaeaese progress rather 
any specific features has been the 
outstanding achievement of the past 
year. In every department the work has 
grown. There has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of beneficiaries 
while the membership in the Retiring 
Pension fund has steadily increased. Just 
now this increase is especially evident. 
One feature that will appeal to our min- 
isters is the action of the board in vot- 
ing that to any member of the Retiring 
Pension fund who may become perma- 
nently and totally disabled before he 
arrives at the age of sixty-five, the board 
will waive all further payments of annual 
dues and make an annual minimum grant 
of $500 up to age of sixty-five, when 
the pension itself will become effective. 

The fact also that the board has in- 
creased the percentage it provides for 
reduction of annual dues of members 
from 65 per cent to 70 per cent has also 
been of interest as well as advantage to 
all the members of the Retiring Pension 
plan. 

The outlook for 1925 is for plenty of 
work and more of it. The purpose of 
his board has now become known among 
the ministers and in our grants to bene- 
ficiaries we are probably nearing the 
peak. The prospect is therefore that 
our outlook for 1925 is mainly upon an 
increase in the work the board al- 
ready is doing. But it was for this 


than 


purpose that it was organized and con- 


sequently we are all glad over the pro- 


spect. 
The Chief Need 
The chief need of the board isan 
ability to increase the exceedingly 


modest grants which now are maide to 
our beneficiaries. Particularly do we 
want to increase these grants to older 
beneficiaries. It is frequently the case 
that when a minister and his wife are 
both living and are above the age of 
seventy-five that one or the other is 
disabled. The board is unable to pro- 
vide on the present basis for the full 
support of any. The best it can do is 
to help in such support. But this class, 


together with the young widows who have 


small children and old men above eighty 
who are alone in the world, certainly 
needs an increase in the grants which 


are made them. 


We have received specific gifts which 
have enabled us to help the men receiv- 
ing salaries of $1,500 or less to pay their 
dues in the first year of membership in 
the Retiring Pension fund. These gifts 
are now nearly exhausted. Inasmuch as 
the dues of the first year are higher than 
those of any other year and our min- 
isters receiving low salaries have some- 
times found it difficult to meet the pay- 
ment, this gift is one of the most help- 
ful that can be made. 

Then, of course, there is the continued 
need of an increase in our Permanent 
fund. Its growth has been splendid and 
almost phenomenal and yet it is far from 
being adequate to meet even the ordi- 
nary appeals. One does not need to be 


an exceptional mathematician to figure 
out the amount of income which must 
be had in order to help the 3,000 or more 


names that now are recorded in the 
various classes with which the board is 
dealing. 


Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America 
3y EpwIn PHELPS 
THNHE visible achievements of our year’s 
work measure only a fraction of our 
hopes, but are promises of what a larger 
provision for our needs might produce. 
The year has witnessed a remarkably 
fine convention held in Denver with an 
expansion of the conference and instruc- 
tional features of the program, but with- 
out less of the inspirational appeal which 
has characterized former conventions. 

Ours has also been the privilege of 
sharing in a large way in the develop- 
ment and promotion of a Christian Life 
Program for the young people of the 
N. B. C. Three agencies, each hitherto 
promoting a very special phase of young 
people’s work, cooperated in the produc- 
tion of a correlated young people’s pro- 
gram centered in the local church and 
challenging all of the young people to 
cooperate in their activities for all of 
the young people of the church. 

A definitely expanded functioning of 
our four departments (devotional life; 
stewardship and tithing; life service; city, 
state and associational) has marked the 
year. Every one of the fifty members 
of our board of managers has been as- 
signed to one or another of these de- 
partments and at our mid-year meeting 
in December each department took an 
inventory of its present status and laid 
a program of ftture activity out toward 
definite goals. 

By virtue of our having memorialized 
the Northern Baptist Convention with 
an overture regarding our relation to 
the young people’s work of this terri- 
tory, we feel ourselves partially instru- 
mental for the existence of a young peo- 
ple’s commission now _ studying the 
“needs” of Baptist young people and 


The Southern Convention 


Foreign Mission Board of 


Southern Convention 
By J. F. Love 

S we review the foreign mission work 
of Southern Baptists for the year 
1924, the outstanding achievement is the 
revival spirit which has been manifest 
on nearly all our fields. The member- 
ship of our churches in Japan has been 
almost doubled during the year. Gra- 
cious revivals have been experienced in 
many of our schools, such as that at 
Kaifeng, China, and that at Campos, 
Brazil. Among the material advances 
we record the finishing of our girls’ 
school building at Abeokuta, Africa; 
church building at Yangchow, China; 
memorial to the lamented Pierce, and 
the development of our new compound 

in Shanghai, China. 
The outlook for 1925 is, as we turn 
our eyes to the mission fields, bright. 
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the ministration which the denomir; 
is according to them, which comm} 
we hope will report recommenda) 
the acceptance of which by the Nor, 
Baptist Convention will spell a 1, 
work by young people for young pec| 

Of the partially realizable proj 
which the future holds for our org; 
tion. three might be mentioned, A) 
dianapolis next July we expect to| 
our thirty-fourth anniversary conve) 
with the program patterned afte; 
Denver program but with some sih 
cant improvements featuring the 1, 
interests of young people. Agai) 
have the promise of a happy and 
tive participation with other deno} 
tional agencies in the development 
promotion of a Christian Life Pro} 
for next year, modified and en; 
along lines suggested by the young) 
ple themselves whose views we ; 
been privileged to secure. 


Also wi 
the promise of the privilege of he; 
to lead our young people to a fulle: 
preciation of our great denomin:; 
and a larger enlistment of their a 
bringing the 1924-25 under taaaa 
successful consummation. 

And what shall we say of our nx 

The future strength of the denot\ 
tional enterprise resides in the spi 
development of today’s young p¢ 
The adequate discharge of the resp) 
bilities which our departments are 1 
to assume demands a field worker | 
cially directed to counsel and heljt 
hundreds of our young people to de 
their devotional and stewardship lifa 
face more intelligently the urge of C 
tian callings. 

Then, too, it must be rememiied| 
youth are youth, concerned about y/ 


ful things. Their interest in our 
nominational enterprises comes } 
through youthful agencies. Hence \ 


is a need—a growing need—thatt 
adult leadership recognize the ur¢i 
of maintaining and enlarging a deri 
national young people’s organizatic 
an essential part of our continued | 


} 


motion of the kingdom cause. 
| 


| 
There is no reason why the spiritui 
sults of the present year cannot bet 
licated and increased during 1925. | 

There seems to be an increasing | 
of evangelism on most of our - 
fields. Physical equipment is at as 
still awaiting a new response front 
denomination at home to the nee 
their work abroad. | 

The needs on the fields are foi! 
cruits and for equipment. We } 
scores of young men and women | f 
are waiting orders to depart for! 
waiting mission fields, and the he 
asking for the money with which to}! 
these forth to the fields of need. k 
would, therefore, put down as the |! 
need of the hour an increased liber! 
to foreign missions on the part of Sa 
ern Baptists. With such liberality) 
can make a new record in foreign | 
sion achievement. The missionari¢ 
this board are standing true to the 


| 
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\hrist and are zealous in making 
istic use of it. Give them the 
and the equipment and they wil! 

power of the Spirit of God give 


. results. 


| 
_ Sunday School Board 
By I. J. VAN NEss 
lachievements for 1924 have been 
nly in a steady forward push all 
Ihe line. There have been a few 
‘int features in this general ad- 
‘he most notable thing is\ the 
rogress of our B. Y. P. U. work. 
re probably less than 300 of our 
ishurches without B. Y. P. U.’s, 
‘Ny 30 per cent of our country 
\s have these organizations. Fig- 
4 not available, but I think a fair 
» would put at least 3,000 new 
lems as a result of our last 
work, and far more than a half 
/young people enrolled. We do 
-ourage large organizations, but 
ix the standard number at fifty 
e the organization of additional 
‘in each church. 
ae movement for Sunday-school 
's has become:a perfect flood. 
there our churches are building 
ucational plants and have caught 
‘on of big Sunday schools. At 
‘convention we reported 169 Sun- 
fools of 1,000 enrolment and 
This number will be greatly in- 
‘this next year. This building of 
ants is not merely a city affair 
ay of our larger towns, as well 
‘maller cities, are equipping them- 
fter this fashion. 
iring the year we have organized 
vacation Bible-school department 
ke charge of Dr. Homer L. Grice, 
's had large experience in this 
work. We have now twelve dis- 
‘partments within our organiza. 


ne of the notable achievements 
was the development of our book 
ig program. We reported to 
vention at Atlanta in May that 
ut for the year comprised thirty- 
as, this being the largest number 
‘ous books offered by any pub- 
itside of New York. 

mutlook for 1925 is exceedingly 
our business is growing, and ou- 
ire committed to our Sunday- 
img B. Y. P. U. program. We 
> good will of our people. 
most ambitious plans for 1925 
late the establishment of co- 
2 relationships with the Baptist 
“es in the different states, which 
lve cooperative buying and the 
of uniform programs and s-r3- 


buthern Baptists in 
Education 

By Arpzert R. Bonp 
‘utstanding feature of Southern 
‘st education for 1924 is the re- 
ae 75 Million campaign. A five- 
‘ram included benevolences, mis- 


d education. While the entire 
of the campaign has not been 


| 


| 


realized at this writing, the benefits to 
education especially have been 
gratifying. 

The campaign has enabled many of 
our schools to become free from crush- 
ing debts. After nearly a century of 
effort prior to the campaign, we had 
only three or four schools that had 
reached scholastic recognition and an 
assurance of permanence. They were 
struggling under debts and for a bare 
existence, while the combined endow- 
ments did not exceed the combined in- 
debtedness. 

The campaign has given a great in- 
crease and prosperity to our schools. 
Southern Baptists now have 117 schools 


most 


that rank thus: Senior colleges, 32: 
junior colleges, 31; academies or high 
schools, 49; Bible schools, 5. The regis- 


tration for the session of 1923-24 wsa 
36,227. The investment represents $31,- 
020,135 in physical property; $15,115,284 
in endowments; total valuation, $46,135,- 
419. The increase for the five-year 
period of the campaign has been in stu- 
dents, 23 per cent; in value of property 
and endowments, 65 per cent. The cam- 
paign allocated to Christian education a 
sum larger than the total investment in 
our schools previous to the campaign. 
The year has seen special emphasis 
given to academic and Christian stand- 
andization. The education board has a 
special commission of experienced edu- 
cators who have the purpose to assist 
our schools to meet such standards cf 
efficiency as seem desirable. The cam- 
paign has enabled a number of our 
senior colleges to reach the requirements 
set by our own standardization commis- 
sion and by regional associations. South- 
ern Baptists have set themselves to the 
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task of making their schools the equal 
of any in the South. These standards 
have to do with plant, equipment, en- 
dowments, faculties, and so forth. 

In addition to academic standards we 
believe that a Baptist school should func- 
tion as a Christian asset. Baptists do 
not attempt to muzzle the mind in its 
search for truth. Liberty of thought 
and speech must not be curbed. But this 
does not give license for un-Christian 
attitudes in Christian institutions. If one 
cannot maintain harmony with the 
ideals of an institution, based upon defi- 
nite ideas of denominational interpreta- 
tions of the scriptures, there is the ut- 
most liberty for one to seek a congenial 
atmosphere of academic thought. South- 
ern Baptists are agreed that Baptist 
schools should remain loyal to Baptist 
ideals. 

The year has further strengthened the 
conviction that Southern Baptists must 
cultivate a conscience on education that 
will correlate all educational forces to 
the common good and that will induce 
the giving of large sums for education 
and that will invite Baptist parents to 
give their children the benefits of a col- 
lege education under Christian influences. 
Education now has become a permanent 
part of our programs for kingdom pur- 
poses. It has come to have the pre- 
eminence of which it is worthy. Educa- 
tion is fundamental to every task that we 
fulfill. The allocation for education 
equals that for home missions of our 
convention. 

Southern Baptist educators are re- 
joicing over the new day for education 
They believe that they have a missior 
the success of which will assure an in 
telligent progress for the future. 


Home Mission Activities 


Department of Evangelism 
By H. F. StTILwett 

ROM the viewpoint of evangelism as 

generally understood, the year has 
not recorded achievements that have been 
widespread or spectacular; there seems 
rather to have been a lessening of zeal 
in the prosecuting of the great task of 
the church; at any rate there have been 
fewer accessions to the churches than 
were reported in the preceding year. 
This ought not to be taken as a sum- 
mary evidence of a decline in the spiritual 
life of the churches. We are in a swift 
transition from the narrowed notion of 
evangelism which meant a local com- 
munity revival expressed in a mass move- 
ment of a somewhat emotional type and 
a limited religious experience, but which 
now is coming to include the entire mes- 
sage of Jesus which is as wide in its 
application as the expressions of human 
life. 

The year has been conspicuous for its 
reaction from an intensive consideration 
of the things of religion to an intenser 
study of its spirit; from the mechanics 
to the dynamic. Never in a similar 
period did the printing presses turn such 
floods of religious literature into the 
channels of human thinking. More vol- 
umes on practical religion have been put 


cation. 
are asking for a place of service and 


into circulation than in any previous 
year. Men are reading and studying re- 
ligion. 


The year has been almost phenomenal 
in the increased interest in religious ed1- 
Multitudes of our young people 


with.a supreme abandon are giving them- 
selves to it. Unprecedented groups of 
laymen have arisen all over our land tm- 
pelled with the conviction that some- 
how we must get God back again into 
the intimate affairs of our business life 
and pleasures—God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. It is the evangel of life that 
is the evangel of this hour. 

The conditions 
emphasized are 


which the year has 
our challenge as we 


stand on the outer rim of another year. 


The evangel of Jesus still is the hope 
and peace of the world. The promises 
of God have waited through the ages for 
this day. 

What now we need is the leadership 
of pastors and evangelists who will pro- 
claim the Lord of life with an abandon 
of a consuming passion; the irresistible 
power of the Christ uplifted and made 
real in the conduct and confession and 
personal appeal of our devoted laymen; 


the churches re-endowed with pentecos- 


(Continued on page 1228) 
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The Devotional Lite 


The Kind of a Church | Like | 


“And the Lord added to them day by day those that were saved.”—Acts 2:47 


T is the church at Jerusalem. 
There are two ways of looking 
at the past. Some disparage the 
past; others find in the past the 
golden age. I do not claim that 


the church at Jerusalem was per- 


fect. Perfection is not to be found 
in man or woman or human or- 
ganization. But I do claim that 
this motber church furnished a 
model for the churches of all the 
after years—a model to stir the 
heart and fire the imagination and 
inspire us to emulation. 


The Spirit of Prayer 


In studying this live church we 
note that it was a church alive 
with the spirit of prayer. “They 
continued steadfastly in prayer.” 
The success of this church is the 
outstanding miracle of human his- 
tory. Glance back through the 
shadows of the past. Do human 
annals contain anything compara- 
ble to the astounding conquest that 
this handful of unlettered men 
made of the great pagan world? 

How did they accomplish it? 
They were not afraid of Gethsem- 
ane. The most notable feature 
of that early church was its spirit 
of prayer. Immediately after the 
ascension, the disciples returned to 
Jerusalem and went up into the 
upper room and “continued stead- 
fastly in prayer” until Pentecost. 
And after Pentecost their religion 
continued to find its chief expres- 
sion in prayer. Prayer was the 
mighty instrument which secured 
for them the presence and power 
of God in their work, and which 
gave to the world such an impres- 
sion of vitality. 

Great demands are made upon 
our churches today. Unprece- 
dented problems and opportunities 
are ours. How are we to meet 
them? Some put their whole de- 
pendence on organization. They 
imagine that if the church is only 
sufficiently organized, they can do 
anything; they can almost go to 
sleep, and it will still go on and 
be effective. 

, Ezekiel had a vision of wheels, 
and wheels within wheels. But the 
wheels were mighty only because 
there was “the spirit of life in the 
midst of the wheels.” We have 


By HENRY ALFORD PORTER 


multiplied the wheels in these mod- 
ern days, but they will never be 
a bit of use unless we have the 
Spirit of God living and moving 
amid the wheels. 

The Spirit of Evangelism 

Moreover, the church at Jerusa- 
lem was a church all alive with 
evangelism. After the account of 
the pentecostal prayer meeting it 
is recorded, “There were added 
unto them in that day about three 
thousand souls.” And later it is 
declared, “The Lord added to them 
day by day such as were being 
saved.” And after the selection 
of the first deacons it is said that 
“the word of the Lord increased, 
and the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly.” 

Are we sounding out the gos- 
pel? Are we making the gospel to 
be music in the sinner’s ears? It 
is for this we exist. This is the 
church’s first duty and chief glory. 

Adherence to the simple yet sub- 
lime aim of soul-winning, would 
make any church a thing of splen- 
dor and transforming power. Dr. 
James Stalker says that nothing 
has retarded the progress of the 
gospel more than the idea that 
the world is to be won to Christ 
only by a salaried and ordained 
class. Imagine a church that has 
gotten away from that paralyzing 
idea, a church wherein every mem- 
ber is witnessing for Christ. It 
would take on such new life that 
men and women everywhere would 
ask, “What meaneth this?” 

I came upon a sentence recently 
that gave me a most extraordinary 
sensation: “The church lives by 
capture.” I should like to inscribe 
that word on the banner of every 
one of our churches: “The church 
lives by capture.” 

For another thing, the mother 
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church was a church alive with a 
radiant spirit. “They did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness| 
of heart.” The early church was 
a songful church. In the midst 
of a sad and melancholy world it 
was the one center of gladness and! 
delight. Living under the shadow! 
of oppression, imprisonment, ter-! 
ture and death, it yet overflowed 
with a deep and exuberant joy, 
Life was radiant. 
A Radiant Spirit 
This radiance was a subtle and 
elusive thing which no definition 
can capture. It expressed itself 
toward God in joyful praise, and 
toward one another in glowing love| 
and unity. Their love for one an- 
other was the conspicuous trait,| 
the outstanding mark. No won- 
der that in a world of hate men| 
exclaimed, “Behold how _ these) 
Christians love one another!” | 
It need hardly be emphasized in| 
this connection that this church,| 
radiant in every grace, was cheer-| 
ful and abundant in its liberality. 
Its generosity was known far and 
wide. Its members recognized 
stewardship to the Lord in all their’ 
property and sold houses and lands| 
to supply the needs of their breth-| 
ren. | 
Such a radiant church as the 
church at Jerusalem was bound to) 
be a liberal church, for it is a 
moral and spiritual impossibility 
for niggardly Christians to have 
any large measure of happiness or 
usefulness in life. 


It only remains to be said that’ 
this church of the first days, all 
alive with the spirit of prayer, the 
spirit of evangelism and a radiant 
spirit, was a triumphant church. 
And in just the proportion in which 
any church today reveals and il- 
lustrates the traits of the early! 
church, will it be crowned with 
success. 


What a wonderful year this) 
would be if our churches approxt-! 
mated this apostolic church! La 
triumphs they would win! What! 
multitudes would seek their courts!) 
What havens of rest they would) 
be to the weary and heavy-laden!) 
What soul-saving centers they 
would become! 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


| Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


ting mips. on C..L. P. 
Topics for Feb. 1 


ayer be the key of the morning and 
the bolt of the evening.” 

under “Pray” and “Prayer” in 
yneordance. A study of the ref- 
() given will reveal to you the 
‘life of the leaders of Bible times, 
iprayer life reached its zenith and 
{meaning in the life of Christ. 

'd Teach Us To Pray” by Whyte 
| the prayer life of many Old and 
“estament characters, as well as 
inder of prayer and the way to 


| Meaning of Prayer” by Fosdick 
| scripture passage for each day, 
fomments. The whole meaning 
‘pose of prayer is shown. 

ion’s “Quiet Talks on Prayer,” is 
Jut the last chapter “Jesus’ Habits 
rer” (page 209) is especially per- 
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ooks, you can get them from the 
ition Society at the following 
"ord Teach Us To Pray,” $1.50; 
ig of Prayer,” $1.15; “Quiet Talks 
‘yer,’ $1.25. 

. E. Taylor has written a little 
‘“The Stewardship of Prayer,” 
's very good. Some examples of 
‘wer to prayer are cited and the 
| of prayer given. 

‘ig realized the need, value and 
lof prayer, send for “The Book 
vembrance,” which tells you for 
lind what to pray, in our larger 
ational interests. You can get 
‘1 “The Stewardship of Prayer” 
he literature department of the 
if Missionary Cooperation for 25 
“The Stewardship of Prayer” is 
You are not only told for whom 
| what to pray, but you receive 
ition concerning the object of 
layer. The idea of this “Book of 
rance” is to encourage prayer 
| denominational enterprises, men- 
‘mames and asking the Lord to 
‘ttain individuals on certain days. 
th the Baptists of the world may 
‘gathered together in body, they 
» in spirit, and you know the 
ye 


‘ur pastor or friends do not have 


y les beyond the reach of prayer 
bt that which lies outside the 
will of God.’ 


‘Very Much Alive 


‘and “activity” are boon com- 
| Let one desert the other and 
ollows. Perhaps there is a lack 
hi Many young people’s societies 
“activity” has ceased. The fol- 
annual report (dated Sept. 30, 
f the B. Y. P. U. of the Market 
church of Zanesville, Ohio, is 
: of an “abundant life”: 
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The present total membership is 112 
of which ninety-two are classed active 
and twenty associate. Approximately 
forty-five follow the daily Bible readings 
and twenty-two are members of the Sun- 
day-school teacher’s training class. 

During the winter months training 
classes were held Wednesday evenings 
through two semesters of six weeks each, 
one on missions and the other on peda- 
gogy. Many of our members took an 
active part. 

Some Well-Used Tools 


Our society is functioning under the 
group plan. Each of the four groups 
is presided over by an efficient captain. 
Our devotional meetings as well as our 
social meetings are carried out consecu- 
tively on the group plan which we find 
to be most effective. 

All devotional meetings have been held 
regularly and general interest and par- 
ticipation has been manifested. Various 
things of interest have been introduced 
occasionally by group captains and lead- 
ers to add interest and enthusiasm to 
meetings, such as outside speakers of 


prominence, orchestra music, special 
music of other kinds. 
Social meetings have been held 


monthly throughout the year, which al- 
ways proves attractive and interesting. 
These meetings, in charge of either a 
group committee or the regular social 
committee, have taken on various forms 
of entertainment, all of which have 
proved very interesting. Some have 
been held at the homes of members and 
some held in our church. 

We have topic cards printed for all 
members, covering a period of six months 
in advance, on which all topics, Bible 
references for topics, and names of 
leaders are printed. 

During the months of October, No- 
vember and December, we conducted an 
Airplane drive for new members and 
for increased attendance, resulting in 
the addition of twenty-three new mem- 
bers and an increased interest and at- 
tendance at our meetings. This drive 
was carried out on the group plan ane 
the two losing groups entertained the 
two winning groups at the close of the 
drive. 

Local Missions 

On Christmas morning fifty of our 
young folks left our church at five 
o’clock, on a tour of the city to sing 
Christmas carols to the sick and shut-ins 
of our church. Nineteen stops were 
made and all the folks visited, as well 
as those of us who made the trip, re- 
ceived a wonderful blessing from the 
experience. 

Our society is supplying our pastor 
with small gospels, to be given to folks 
when practical, in his visitation work at 
hospitals, homes, etc. We find this to 
be real missionary work and firmly be- 
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lieve a number of folks have been led 
to accept Christ in this way. 

During the past year a goodly number 
of our young men have been doing 
splendid work as ushers for our regu- 
lar Sunday evening church services. 
They work in teams of six each and 
serve for periods of one month. 

Enlarging the Outlook 

Recently we elected a staff of ten mem- 
bers to edit monthly a B. Y. P. U. maga- 
zine which we have named the B. Y. P. U. 
Broadcaster of Market Street church. 
Editions will be ready for circulation on 
the first Sunday of each month. We 
believe this venture will have untold 
possibilities for good in the work of our 
B. Y. P. U. and church. 

Two of our young ladies attended the 
international convention at Denver, and 
brought back a wonderful report. Seven 
of our young folks were full-time dele- 
gates to the Ohio Baptist Assembly at 
Granville, and in all forty-seven of our 
church folks were present on Sunday of 
the assembly. 

In a general way, we feel our society 
to be in an efficient, progressive condi- 
tion, but we realize there is much we 
can do to attain a higher degree of effi- 
ciency and usefulness. Therefore, we 
do not feel a full sense of satisfaction 
with our accomplishments. 

For whatever degree of efficiency we 
may have been able to attain, we give 
God all the praise for his guidance, es- 
pecially through our beloved pastor, Rev. 
A. S. Watson, who is a 100 per cent 
friend and booster of young people, and 
through the splendid cooperation of our 
members. 

We are planning and praying for a 
greater degree of efficiency and useful- 
ness during the coming year and with 
God’s guiding hand directing us we 
know we cannot fail.—James W. Imes, 
president. 


To each two native whites who came 
to Chicago in the years between 1910 and 
1920, five negroes were added and twelve 
foreigners, according to Prof. Hornell 
Hart of Bryn Mawr college before the 
American Statistical association. During 
the period under consideration the city 
attracted 45,000 more young men and 
women between the age of fifteen and 
twenty-five than left. On the other hand 
many more persons over thirty left than 
came in, with a resulting net gain of 
native whites of only 25,000. At the same 
time 60,000 negroes and 150,000 foreign 
immigrants were added. The population 
was also increased about 250,000 by ex- 
cess of births over deaths. Professor 
Hart believes that the restriction of 
foreign immigration would lessen the in- 
crease in city population as compared 
with country, but he thinks the general 
movement toward the cities has not yet 
reached its height. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


“This Is the House That Jack 
Built” 


By Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 
(Note: A number of requests have come 
to the Chimney Corner desk lately for this 
chapter of the little book “Jack-Of-All- 
Trades.” The book is no longer in print, 
and it is therefore a pleasure to present 
the chapter herewith for those who are 
needing it in their junior work.—M. T. A.) 
HIS is the House that Jack built. 
This is the dust that lay in the House 
that Jack built. 
This is the baby that rolled in the dust 
that lay in the House that Jack built. 
This is the sister who “minded” the baby 
that rolled in the dust 
that Jay in the House that Jack built. 
This is the mother, all tired and forlorn, 
who called for the sister 
who “minded” the baby 
that rolled in the dust 
that lay in the House that Jack built. 
This is the father, toiling and worn, 
who gave rent to the mother, all tired 
and forlorn, 
who called for the sister 
who “minded” the baby 
that rolled in the dust 
that lay in the House that Jack built. 
Before you get through with this chap- 
ter you will have met all these people 
who live in the House-that-Jack-built: 
the baby, the sister, the father and 
the mother, but I think first of all TV 
introduce you to the landlord and get 
over with it—for he isn’t very nice! Lots 
of landlords aren’t, and then again, any 
number of them are perfectly splendid, 
and ever so human. I suppose you know 
that a landlord is a person who owns a 
building and rents it to some one else to 
live in, at so much amonth. If you don’t 
pay, then out you go! Which is busi- 
ness, and quite as business has to be. 
But landlords all too often don’t care 
about spending money, only about getting it. 
And even when the roof begins to leak, 
and pipes burst, and the banister gets 
wobbly, and the wallpaper peels off ina 
discouraged fashion, and the tenant says: 
“Oh, Mr. Landlord, won’t you please re- 
pair your roof and your waterpipes and 
your banister?” Even then some land- 
lords shake their heads “no” because they 
hope the broken places will last a little 
longer. It doesn’t matter to them that 
leaky roofs and “burst” pipes bring colds 
and coughs, or that broken railings cause 
falls and sprains. 


I dare say your own father knows 
something about how true this is, so you 
can imagine that if landlords who own 
nice attractive houses, which comfortable 
people rent are unwilling to make repairs, 
then landlords who own ugly unattractive 
houses which some working people rent 
are even more tnwilling to make repairs. 
And that is one reason why poor Jack- 
Of-All-Trades almost always has to live 


in a house where the paint is cracked 
off, the wallpaper sadly dingy, the floors 
rickety, and the gas-jets all crooked and 
dim. 

Nobody likes a horrid home, not even 
our Jack-Of-All-Trades, who is away a! 
day making things to keep us comforta- 
ble. 

It is strange, but when busy people 
have a leisure moment or two to sit down 
and “pretend” they very often begin 
building castles in Spain—dream houses, 
where they picture themselves living 
just as they have always wanted to live. 
Rich people think up marvelous palaces 
of marble and tapestries set in big green 
parks, guarded by enormous gates and 
high fences; studious people think up 
beautiful libraries lined with bookcases 
full of rare books and lovely pictures; 
city people dream of a cottage in the 
peaceful country; country people dream 
of brick houses in the city with trolley 
cars clashing and clanging before their 
front doors. We all do it, some time 
or other. And- Jack-Of-All-Trades is 
exactly like anybody else, only he knows 
better than. any of us that the horrid 
part of dream houses comes when you 
stop pretending, then, bang! the really- 
truly house you live in looks: shabbier 
and dingier than ever. 


The trouble with Jack-Of-All-Trades 
is that he has to live as near as pos- 
sible to the place where he works, and 
if you will only recall what most fac- 
tories look like, you can easily picture 
what dirty uninteresting surroundings 
Jack has. When he looks up at the smoky 
sky he can see only great chimney-tops, 
like giant exclamation points, saying con- 
tinually: “Watch! Look! Listen! We 
are very busy inside this mill!’ When he 
looks across at his neighbors, he sees 
only dirty windows with torn sagging 
curtains, and when he looks down at the 
street he sees rough little boys playing 
rough games, or untidy little girls ‘“‘mind- 
ing” untidy babies. 

I think it is then that Jack-Of-All- 
Trades begins pretending the simplest of 
all dream houses: a tiny little bit of a 
place—oh, just a pill-box of a house, 
with a front yard the size ef a pocket 
handkerchief, and a back yard just big 
enough for one of those merry-go-round 
clothes trees, under which his babies can 
play on green grass. He is unselfish 
enough to “pretend” a whole street of 
such neat little houses, one for each of 
his neighbors—a jolly little row of happy 
clean houses, with a prim astonished 
tree before every door, with really-truly 
leaves making pleasant shadows on the 
sidewalks, 


3ut even such a simple modest dream 
is an impossibility in crowded cities, 
where there is never an extra inch of 
room on any street. Smoky dingy fac- 
tories rub elbows with equally smoky 
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dingy buildings called “tenement? 
each room of which lives many andh 
a Jack-Of-All-Trades. 

A tenement building is just as ¢} 
you “took street after street of tin 
box houses and piled them up on 
each other, story on story, like | 
blocks, until you had a tall rams\ 
building, then you said: “Come on). 
Of-All-Trades, choose the floor aj 
room you want. This is your hom¢ 
now on!” | 

You are therefore ready to me 
landlord, and the Salamontes, whe; 
in a rickety old tenement whose 
lord was really nothing but a 1; 
pocketbook into which rent disapp) 

The Salamontes had not alwaysi 
in America. Like a great many | 
Jacks-Of-All-Trades, they sailed 
here in a boat with wild hopes « 
coming exceedingly rich in a very! 
time. They came from Italy, fr 
quaint old city called Naples. Pa 
you have seen pictures of the quee’ 
row streets that walk up the hi 
where the poorer people live. 3} 
stretched from window to window a 
these narrow streets are clotheslin} 
which the gay family washing is} 
to dry. The Salamontes’ clothes; 
never washed all at once, because} 
weren’t:enough to go around twic) 
Michelina and Angelina had to bi 
their sister’s clothes while their owr\ 
washed—Theresa and Marietta goi 
bed meantime. This was because hr 
lina and Angelina did more impi 
work: Every morning you could) 
seen them go with Tony to a little: 
outside of Naples where they fi 
vegetables and stuffed them in sii 
bags hung on each side of their det 
Then they led the donkey back ini 
city and peddled the vegetables ; 
and down those funny narrow si 
They earned barely enough to liv 
macaroni costs money, and, countit| 
3ambino, there were eight in the fi 

So one day Papa Salamonte, who/ 
earrings in his ears and always usé 
elbows when he talked, said: 4 
week, Tony and I, we sail for Ani 
to make our fortune: Then I sen, 
you all.” 

Well! 

It was like dropping lumps of ice } 
their backs. 

Theresa cried. 
easily frightened: 
sobbed. 

“And how soon will you send foil 
asked Angelina, thrilled to think of% 
ing that stubborn little donkey behit. 

“Oh, six months, maybe!” said 3 
Salamonte: gaily, shrugging his §? 
ders and making gestures with his e 
which meant: “Let me once 8 
America, and then watch that 1 
pour into my pockets.” 

(To be continued.) 


She was so litt 
“In a big boat?! 
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Among Ourselves 


hern California Letter 
3y Georce E. BURLINGAME 
‘An All Baptist Temple 
years of heroic effort, the great 
in Los Angeles known as the 
‘auditorium is now owned in its 
by Baptists and completely 
for the use of the Temple 
yf which Dr. James Whitcomb 
>is pastor. Temple church has 
uiring the minority holdings of 
the building with a view to 
ownership, which is now at- 
_n the interest of conserving the 
_as a denominational enterprise, 
‘t governing board has_ been 
‘or the holding of title to this 
sly valuable property. 
Nell-Placed Confidence 
.ds University has the full con- 
of its constituency. Promising 
vople of representative Baptist 
are at Redlands, and _ their 
brothers and sisters are making 
follow suit. When these Bap- 
ents go home for holidays, or 
ey return to the home church 
duation, they give evidence of 
| grace, in missionary vision and 
iy to Baptist ideals and enter- 
nich promises much for the fu- 
valifornia Baptists. This vigor- 
4s institution has vindicated anew 
ple of denominational educa- 
has fully justified the faith and 
of the far-sighted men and 
vho founded it. 
A California Jubilee 
Jarbara church has recently at- 
| the distinction of being in the 
uss. Organized on July 5, 1874, 
2m members, its destinies have 
ler God, in the hands of the 
| ministers who served as pas- 
|. Parker, S. S. Fisk, E. Nesbit, 
dwin, Alexander Grant, J. O. 
is, George C. Wright, and W. 
twood. Mr. Wright was with 
h for more than twelve years, 
an enduring work which ad- 
| a notable degree the Baptist 
‘Santa Barbara. Mr. Cather- 
‘< years’ service was marked by 
‘gathering of new members and 
‘letion of the splendid edifice 
3e, 


tieth anniversary celebration 
aree days, Noy. 23-25, and in- 
formal installation of the new 
‘v. Benjamin Goodfield, whose 
jas been inaugurated with large 
of success. Former Pastors 
.d Catherwood were among the 
‘the church for the celebration: 
‘Steran state secretary, Dr. W. 
|, was also present to voice his 
1S, 
eral committee having the 
| charge was Mr. H. Howard 
| fine-souled Rhode Island Bap- 
| vocation is banking and whose 
i rose culture; Mrs. J. C. Am- 


| 
| 


brose, and Mrs. Elsie Grant Van Winkle, 
whose sturdy Scotch father was pastor 
of the church, 1888-1900, A gift of prop- 
erty valued at $5000, made by a living 
member, Mrs. Abbie Duffy, for the build 
ing and organ funds, was among the de- 
lightful surprises of the jubilee cele- 
bration. 
A Costly Collision 

Every book-lover and every bird-lover 
sorrows in the tragic death of Gene 
Stratton Porter, creator of the “Limber- 
lost” theme in American literature and 
woodcraft. One of twelve children in 
a country home in Indiana, she became 
a Christian in early life, and the Chris- 
tion spirit dominated her interpretation 
of nature and of life. The Los Angeles 
Times said editorially: “Her name, which 
is known in nearly every home in this 
country where books are read, will live 
as that of a writer of wholesome fiction 
and excellent works on natural history. 
On every page she ever wrote there is 
the stamp of a mind full of high ideals. 
In none of her novels is there to be 
found the slightest trace of that sala- 
ciousness with which some of her con- 
temporaries have so offended refined 
taste. The dominant note of each of her 
many stories is that of an idealism which 
clean and cultured minds never fail to 
appreciate. Her heroines are _ lovable, 
her heroes are valiant and stand ever 
ready to champion the cause of justice 
aS against oppression. The loss of such 
a writer to a world thirsty for high ideals 
is incalculable.” 

Sleeping Sickness 

At the last general election the voters 
of California adopted an initiative meas- 
ure proposed by the sporting fraternity, 
legalizing twelve-round “boxing  con- 
tests,’ and creating an athletic commis- 


RS. NATHAN R. WOOD, foreign 
vice-president of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society, represents that or- 
ganization on the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. Mrs. Wood’s executive abil- 
ity is demonstrated by her work as ex- 
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ecutive secretary of Gordon College, as 
a member of the Arlington town gov- 
ernment, as an active member of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, and 
in her offices in the New England Dis- 
trict of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society. 


sion of three members with plenary pow- 
ers. The bill restores prize-fighting to 
the state, with all its deplorable con- 
comitants; and already projects are being 
discussed for the erection of vast and 
costly stadiums for the Staging of big 
fights and the accommodation of the 
thousands of spectators, both men and 
women, for whom. four-round boxing 
bouts have been entirely too tame. A 
joker in the bill repeals the law which 
secured complete local prohibition of 
prize-fighting to any town or city op- 
posed to such sport; and hereafter Red- 
lands or Pasadena or Santa Monica or 
any other community must submit to 
the autocratic dictation of the athletic 
commission, which may authorize a fight 
in “any building anywhere in the state” 
save such buildings as are used for re- 
ligious_ services. Schoolhouses, club- 
houses, poolhalls, private dwellings, hos- 
pitals, are all alike under the jurisdiction 
of the three men who constitute the com- 
mission. 

Governor Friend Richardson has just 
announced his appointments, expressing 
at the same time his disgust for the whole 
business. He said: “I doubt the ability of 
any commission to put prize fighting on 
a plane of cleanliness and squareness. 
I am not in favor of commercialized prize 
fighting. I have selected a commission 
which will maintain the new Jaw in spirit 
and letter, and will keep the alleged fight- 
ing game on as high a plane as is human- 
ly possible. If there is a failure the 
people can blame the law and repeal it. 
Having done my full duty I wash my 
hands of the whole affair and leave the 
commission to carry out the will of the 
people as expressed at the polls.” 

This reversion to barbarism in the Gold- 
en State is the result of sleeping sick- 
ness among the Christian people of Cal- 
ifornia. The bill carried, at a presi- 
dential election, by the small majority of 
less than 21,000. No effective state-wide 
fight against the measure was made, and 
for lack of such concerted movement, 
multitudes of church people did not even 
know the nature of the bill and neglected 
to vote. The measure could easily have 
been defeated if the decent stay-at- 
homes had not been asleep. 

Serene, But Not Indifferent 

If one may risk a rather irreverent 
parody (with apologies to Harvard men), 
“You can always tell a Californian—but 
you can’t tell him much!” However, 
when a seasoned Californian comes to 
San Diego he simply has to listen to 
the clamant and overwhelming voices of 
landscape and seascape, harbor and back 
country, and on top of all these, the 
mass attack of Uncle Sam. With Los 
Angeles already claiming two million 
people—in sight—one is commendably 
moderate to concede to her southern 
neighbor and would-be rival more than 
one hundred thousand population—on 
site! Climate, environment, tempera- 
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ment, all reflect a placid mood; yet San 
Diego could illy wear the legend ac- 
corded to her older sister city of San 
Francisco, “Serene, indifferent to fate.” 

Indifference never could have built so 
charming and alert a community over- 
looking so wonderful a harbor. Indiffer- 
ence never could have persuaded a gov- 
ernment seated on the Atlantic coast to 
exploit this climate and this harbor for 
one of the greatest naval bases on the 
seven seas. Indifference could never 
have pushed through to the president’s 
desk for ready signature appropriation 
bills amounting to twenty-five millions 
of dollars in seven years, for naval and 
military projects. Indifference could 
never have attracted to our markets a 
monthly expenditure for governmental 
supplies of two and one half millions, 
with another two millions monthly for 
the pay roll. 

Among the projects established here 
by the government are the naval train- 
ing station (formerly at Goat Island in 
San Francisco Bay), with a group of 
twenty-eight new buildings for housing 
and training two thousand young men 
every two months for service; the naval 
air station, the army aviation field, the 
marine barracks costing five million dol- 
lars; the destroyer base, and the im- 
mense new naval hospital in Balboa 
Park, with a capacity of one thousand 
beds and costing another five millions. 
Naval recruits who are assigned to San 
Diego for their shore training find them- 
selves as fortunately circumstanced as 
Breer Rabbit in the brier patch. 

Better Than Oil Stock 

Because you are never sure that your 
oil stock will produce a_ profit; but 
Northern Baptists have made an invest- 
ment of life and money—a pitifully 
small investment, to be sure—which is 
yielding an extravagantly rich profit. 
Floy T. Barkman, Baptist representa- 
tive among United States service men 
on the Pacific coast, bears a joint com- 
mission from the Home Mission Society 
and the Southern California Convention 
to represent Jesus Christ and his people 
as a sort of spiritual liaison officer to 
establish a friendly contact between the 
service men and the Christian folks of 
the communities where they are _ sta- 
tioned. Mr. Barkman’s base of opera- 
tions is the First church of San Diego, 
where he has an office and a part-time 
clerk for his heavy correspondence and 
record files. His immediate field of serv- 
ice is the entire group of governmental 
projects alluded to above; while the 
periphery of his activities embraces Camp 
Kearney, where he has served for three 
years as Protestant chaplain among four 
hundred tuberculous’ patients, San 
Pedro and the Los Angeles region, with 
an eye out for the coast ports farther 
north. 

Dr. Frank O. Belden. during his seven 
years’ ministry at the First church of 
San Diego, was tireless in his sym- 
pathetic efforts for the moral and spirit- 
ual welfare of the service men. A large 
party of naval recruits attends the Sun- 
day evening service in a body once each 
month, and after the service the men 


are entertained socially and given a light 
repast. Nearly two hundred were in at- 
tendance on the most recent occasion, 
several of whom expressed a desire to 
unite with the church by letter or other- 
wise. 
A Triangle Triumph 

Seven thousand service men from va- 
rious branches of the army and navy, 
marching down the main street of San 
Diego, initiated the impressive and elab- 
orate ceremonies with which was dedi- 
cated the new Army and Navy Y. M. C. 
A., just completed at a cost of $650,000 
for ground and building. The edifice is 
the first notable structure to greet the 
eye as one arrives in the city by rail, 
and is said to be in architecture the finest 
of its kind in the United States. The 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. 
B. R. Patrick, chief chaplain of the Pa- 
cific fleet, and a Baptist minister, Dr. 
Frank O. Belden, pastor of the First 
church, also took part in the ceremonies. 
The notable address of the day was de- 
livered by the ranking flag officer of the 
American navy, Admiral R. E. Koontz. 


How Clinton Wunder Adver- 
tises His Church 


An INTERVIEW By ALFRED EF. ISAAC 

Last Sunday evening I-went into the 
Lyceum theater, Rochester, N. Y., where 
the Baptist Temple is holding its Sunday 
services during the construction of its 
new fourteen-story office and church 
building, which tis to be worth, when 
completed, $2,750,000. I found a steady 
stream of men and women pouring into 
the building long before time for the 
service to begin. By 7:30 the building 
held a capacity audience of fully fifteen 
hundred, an unusually large proportion of 
whom were men and young people. I 
went to the service chiefly to find out 
why the people come in such crowds. 
I found nothing bizarre or spectacular 
about the service. The meeting opened 
with the singing of a verse of an old 
hymn by a large chorus choir seated back 
of the stage curtain. Then the curtain 
rose and the vast audience was invited 
to join in singing the remaining verses 
of the hymn. After singing two or three 
other hymns, an opening praver was 
offered by a visiting minister. Then Mr. 
Wunder read the scripture lesson, choos- 
ime the account of the martyrdom of 
Stephen, “the first liberal,” and after a 
selection by the choir, he made an ap- 
peal for a generous offering. The audi- 
ence joined in another hymn, and then 
Mr. Wunder launched into his address. 
It was the second and last address in a 
review of Wiggam’s book, “The New 
Decalogue of Science.” Mr. Wunder re- 
ferred to Stephen’s martyrdom and the 
fact that down to the present day those 
who break away from the established 
traditions have been persecuted. Then 
he gave Mr. Wiggam’s statement of the 
ten departments of human life where 
science must be applied, and commented 
briefly on each. After speaking forty 
minutes, Mr. Wunder closed the service 
with a brief prayer and the benediction, 
during which the lights were turned 
down and an illuminated cross was dis- 
played above the stage, the chorus sing- 


tHE BAP} 


ing softly “Abide with Me” with 


. p 
companiment. 


The answer to my question, “| 
the people come here in such th; 
could not be found altogether } 
conduct of the service, but it , 
There were no long pauses and n) 
did it drag. Neither was there a) 
gestion of the sensational. Upon, 
service left an impression of re} 
and devotion. I found nothing vi 
usual in the Baptist Temple | 
Other churches have as good q 
on the whole, whose pastors sj; 
scores where Mr. Wunder spi 
thousands. Neither did I find the; 
to my question in Mr. -Wundei! 
torical power. His address was 
straightforward appeal to the jj 
and soul of his audience. He 
to none of the tricks of the ora; 
does he seek fine phrases and 4| 
sentences. He gives one the imp: 
of forcefulness and sincerity rath} 
eloquence. Another noticeable fe: 
Mr. Wunder’s service was the ;; 
of hackneyed pulpit phraseolog 
prays and talks in the language o} 
day life. In the choice of his s) 
in his illustrations, in his prayers, 
in everything he does, he keep: 
where the average man of the stre! 
and thinks. In other words, her¢ 
minister who is human. And herd 
pect, I am getting pretty close; 
reason for Mr. Wunder’s rem’ 
popularity with all classes of peop 


Interest in the Individual 
; 


Mr. Wunder is a student of pei 
the individual and of groups. Hi 
friend of newsboys, policemen, | 
business executives and students,1 
of all classes of society. He has 
mendous interest in the individuals 
is expressed throughout his enti 
gram during the week, his office! 
pastoral calls, and in his preaching 
has much to do with the large atte 
at the Temple. He is tolerant! 
other fellow’s viewpoint and! 
Though but thirty-one years of 2 
has lived much and has had a vari 
This young Rochester preacher is) 
uate of the University of Cincinn) 
the Rochester Theological Semin; 
has built his church to a budget ci 
000 for the current year, which § 
times the budget of a few yea 
At various times the Temple r 
has been a newspaper reporte| 
Cross Relief worker, social wor' 
vestigator, juvenile court office 
served in political campaigns; hé 
a secretary of the international ¢ 
tee of Y. M. C. A.; a captain of ‘ 
tional Guard, and so on. Dur 
World War he was a senior cha} 
the Motor Transport corps of the | 
States army; he now holds a ©! 
commission in the Reserve corps. 
a member of a large number 0 
and fraternal orders. These fact! 
his interest in folks. The church 
mate of the value of his mun 
summed up in the fact that some © 
ago the trustees insured their pas) 
$100,000. 


~ 
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‘ok the service revealed to me the 
| why the people keep coming to 
‘under’ services, but I suspect his 
| ways of advertising the Baptist 
» have not a little to do with the 
nde of new people that are attract- 
|ts services. So I decided to try 
Mr. Wunder to give the readers 
Baprist an inside view of his 
is of publicity. After the service 
er, 1 sought out Mr. Wunder, and 
ne had a little time to spare, I 
aim to tell me how he advertises 
rch. 
aid: “T am constantly asking this 
in of visitors, strangers and those 
s joining the Temple: ‘What start- 
‘attending our church?’ I do this 
‘our advertising mediums, for it is 
sing that brings them all. How- 
. takes more than advertising to 
‘em and to bring them back. The 
3 to my question are but two. 
‘they have heard of our services 
vd of mouth, or they have read 
‘them. This eek a woman called 
‘iss her intended membership with 
‘put the question. She replied, 
‘I have always heard about the 
' Temple. Everybody talks about 
ronderful meetings. But I had 
‘ttended. One day I was passing 
qurch and I saw your signboard. 
‘1 on it in big letters caught my 
‘was “Armageddon,” the sermon 
ached on “Will the World End 
2” TI came that Sunday night and 
nly missed three sermons since 
‘That sermon was advertised on 
lletin boards, in four newspapers 
» 1000 cards distributed in the 
»rhood on Saturday afternoon. 
ds were turned away. The at- 
te broke all records. The adver- 
aeme brought the people. They 
y wanted information on that sub- 


! The Theme’s the Thing 


advertising policy centers largely 
|choice of themes. The plan is 
' Find out what religious topics 
‘re interested in, and advertise 
nd the people come. Preach ser- 
nat help folks find Christ. 


| paid space in the newspapers is 
t importance in our advertising 
1. Next in importance I would 
2 space that the papers give us, 
3 columns. In addition we use 
_ cards, sign boards, signs distrib- 
_the neighborhood, cards mailed 
‘selected lists, and indeed every 
: advertising that a business house 
ise. We believe that an adver- 
‘olicy must be consistent, must be 
and sufficient. One must spend 
to make money. Our loose col- 
_ today are 700 per cent ahead of 
2y were four years ago, due to the 
1 we are giving, and the fact that 
Asistently and thoroughly adver- 
Jur advertising pays in increased 


ice, increased giving, and _ in- 
membership. Our enormous 
Project is the achievement of 


business methods wisely used in 
or Christ.” 


Congo Letter 


By Seymour E. Moon 
The other day a father and mother 
brought us their own little boy and 


asked us to take him in for training 
(lusansu). When we told them that we 
had all the boys we could possibly take 
and care for properly they still urged 
their case. The mother urged, “I have 
borne him and now I want to give him 
to you to be trained for the Lord’s 
work.” They both said, “We want the 
boy trained and we do not know how to 
train him ourselves.” We said that we 
had no more money to buy food for any 
more boys and we had no house room 
for another boy. Then the mother re- 
plied, “But I will bring him food every 
market day; I have brought food with 
him now, and I want you to take him so 
that he may grow up in the Word of 
the Lord.” She then went on to dis- 
course on the good qualities of the boy. 
She said she had taught him not to steal 
or lie; that he should obey and work 
and before she got through she had pic- 
tured a pretty fine boy. And so it came 
to pass that little Mazingu (Band-iron), 
with the consent of our other boys, 
found a fdace with us, and while he is 
not quite all the fond mother thought 
him to be he is a very good average 
Congo boy. 


A Remarkable Change 


Why tell this simple Samuel story? 
Twenty years ago when we first came 
to Congo and even up to five years ago 
most Congo children were sent to the 
mission school to be fed and clothed and 
the parents would scarcely allow them 
to come without some assurance of pay, 
and it was not an unknown thing for 
relatives to urge the boy to watch for 
some good chance to take a little “bor- 
rowing from the Egyptians” on the side 
and see that it got to the relatives the 
next market day so that they could take 
it home with them. Rarely did the father 
and mother come together to turn over 
their children. In their minds: and the 
minds of the boys, training meant sim- 
ply an opportunity to secure something 
for nothing from the white man; or it 
was sought for some purely selfish ad- 
vantage for the boy or the family. 


Several things denote a remarkable 
change. First, the fathers and mothers 
are beginning to be jointly interested 
in the training of their children. Es- 
pecially have the fathers come into their 
own so far as claiming rights in their 
own sons and daughters. Heretofore 
the rights were all on the side of the 
mothers and the mother’s relatives. And 
parents are beginning to think of train- 
ing their children. Children used just 
to “grow up,” like Topsy. The child was 
always excused for any act on the ground 
that “he wants to do it.” Now many 
fathers and mothers are cooperating with 
the missionary and the school in any 
necessary case of discipline. In many 
instances lately it has been the parents 
who succeeded in bringing their boy to 
the decision to accept the needed pun- 
ishment and then laid the law down to 
them and helped them form the decision 
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to brace up and make something of 
themselves. Recently one of our boys 
ran away and before we knew it had gone 
to work for a trader. When the father 
who had brought the boy to us heard 
of it he took the train strais ght for 
pe gpene? went to the trader’s place, took 
the boy away, brought him back in us 
and made the boy beg forgiveness and 
promise before us and a group of our 
natives that he would obey, take the dis- 
cipline he was running away from, and 
continue his training. 

This may seem very trivial to you at 
home who are so used to parental dis- 
cipline, but to us it means a tremendous 
advance, and so worthy of record. 

Second, that the parents propose to 
help supply the boy with food is also 
new or at least not much over five years 
old. This represents a new attitude 
toward education, especially on the part 
of the parents. The boarding-school at 
Banza is overcrowded, the same is true 
at Sona Bata and Vanga of our own 
mission and Wathen of the English Bap- 
tist Mission, which has been greatly 
disturbed by the Prophet movement for 
the past four years, has now a large 
school, in spite of the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of their field is still 
under the control of former adherents 
to that movement and have not them- 
selves come back into fellowship with 
the mission. In the majority of cases 
these children have been placed in school 
by the parents; in cases where the chil- 
dren have taken the initiative in seeking 
entrance to the school, the school seeks 
and secures the consent of the parents, 
or nearest relatives, if the parents are 
not living. 


Self-Support Makes Strides 


Again, self-support has made remark- 
able strides in these past few years. 
Kimpese students have for over four 
years now been happily raising their own 
food in gardens set apart for them and 
earning, at current wages, all the money 
they get to buy their clothing, and in- 
cidentals. Sona Bata has secured the 
right of temporary occupation of one 
hundred hectares (240 acres) for a new 
school site out in their district where 
the school children may raise their own 
food while in school. Banza Manteke 
has application for a large tract of good 
land near Bettie for the same purpose. 
Vanga has large school gardens for their 
fine boarding-school. 

Several reports are coming to the edu- 
cation committee of the General Con- 
ference stating that schools are adopting 
the self-support plan and report that 
their schools have gardening as a part 
of their school program. 


Things do move. And in view of 
these developments I have been feeling 
like emphasizing this definition of faith: 
“Faith is believing that what can’t be 
today, can be tomorrow.” I must con- 
fess that I had heard for so many years 
“Tt can’t be done” that I had begun to 
question that faith myself, but some- 
thing kept saying, “It ought to be, if it 
can’t be,” and, “it can be for it ought to 


be.” 


ean. "ony 
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Arizona News 

The services at the First church, 
Phoenix, Ariz., on Christmas Sunday 
were the most successful’ in the history 
of the church. The church was filled 
to capacity and many turned away. Rev. 
Richard E. Day, pastor, preached in the 
morning on “The Virgin Birth: Reasons 
for the Incarnation.” The evening serv- 
ice opened with a Christian cantata, 
“The Holy Child,” rendered by eighty- 
five voices with beauty and effectiveness, 
after which Doctor Day brought the eve- 
ning message using as his theme “A 
Christmas Carol” by Dickens. At the close 
of the service an invitation for confession 
of faith and membership in the church 
was given and sixty persons presented 
themselves, increasing the membership 
almost to the one thousand mark, to 
which point the church expects to ar- 
rive before the end of February. The 
crowds attending the services of the 
church are forcibly reminding the offi- 
cers of the church of the great task con- 
fronting them—the necessity of a new 
church building. For five years Doctor 
Day was pastor of the Riverside church, 
California, and came from that pulpit 


Want Ads 


For Rent: To Christian business woman, 
warm, well furnished room with home-like 
atmosphere. Excellent transportation fa- 
cilities to Chicago. Breakfast if desired. 
References, 201 W. Madison, Wheaton, Ill. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


For service in China—Young woman with 
business training and missionary motive 
for work as stenographer-accountant with 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. Write, giving age and experience, to 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Dr. Myron W. Haynes 


Pastor in Chicago for 17 yrs., is available for 
money raising campaigns fer churches and other 
institutions. Has raised over $700,000 for ten 
churches in Illinois,, in the last two years. 
Method: personal visitation of every membev. 

Address: Alton, Ill., care of Shurtleff Col- 
lege or THE BAPTIST. 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
he Bible under competent guidance. 
1 COURSES — Interesting.» con- 

structive — Modern Bible stuay 
E broadens vision. Deepens wisdom. 
Begin now. Descriptive literature 


free. ALL COURSES 5Qc 
The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature each 


The GAnibversity of Chicago 


Bept. 372 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Minor Hospital and School of Nursing 
(Under Baptist Direction) 

The School of Nursing offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for young women of education and re- 
finement. University of Washington allows 
credit for our diploma. Spring class now form- 


ing. Address 
Carolyn E. Davis (Sup’t) 


420 Spring St. Seattle, Wash. 
(Next door to First Baptist Church) 


CeuURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book a 


Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. _-The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. pte | free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17 Greenville, Ill. 


to the First church, Phoenix, at the be- 
ginning of the year. He is leading the 
church in a great work. 

The First church, Somerton, Rev. C. 
C. Clark, pastor, recently conducted a 
revival of two weeks under the leader- 
ship- of Pastor R. Sz Béal of Tucson. 
During the meeting there were sixty- 
eight additions to the church, thirty-one 
of these by baptism. Twenty-two of the 
young folks definitely yielded their lives 
for Christian service. The Somerton 
church has outgrown its present house 
of worship and is face to face with the 
necessity of a new building. 

On Sunday, Nov. 30, a special service 
was held for the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new church of the Lone 
Star church, Prescott, Rev: W. P. Bris- 
tow, pastor. All the pastors of the city, 
had part in the program. The principal 
address was given by Secretary Morton 
of the convention on “The Foundation 
Stones of Our Faith.” The church build- 
ing is of the native granite and it wili 
be a workshop worthy of this noble 
church when completed. 

The Rev. Joseph E. Howard of Fair- 
bury, Ill., has. accepted the call of the 
First church at Douglas and is now on 
the field. The work is opening in a 
splendid way and the outlook for a suc- 
cessful ministry is evident. 

Evangelist and Mrs. W. C. Driver of 
the chapel car “Glad Tidings” held meet- 
ings in Geronimo, Fort Thomas, Bowie 
and Conchise with splendid results. In 
none of these places have we Baptist 
churches, but many persons were saved 
and some have united with churches 
nearby. Doctor and Mrs. Driver spent 
the Christmas vacation seeing sights in 
Old Mexico. 

The Rev. L. H. Shuttlesworth of Mc- 
Nary reports that besides his ministry 
in the local church he preaches to 
the Spring Lake church at Floy and 
in the communities of Linden and Pine 
Top. Mr. Shuttlesworth has a large field 
for service and there is no doubt that he 
fully intends to cultivate it. 

Pastor Tallie Williams of Globe re- 
ports about 100 in a week day church 


RICHARD E. DAY 


THE BAF 


school which meets on Saled 
Williams is leading his church i 
did way, using every means of } 
education to develop the work 
membership. 

On the evening of Thanksgi; 
the Rev. J. C. Camp of Phoenj 
to his reward. Mr. Camp ee 
years as pastor of Baptist cht; 
Georgia. After coming to ? 
seventeen years ago, for a shor! 
was pastor of the First church in| 
and after- retiring from that | 
he remained as teacher of ¢t 
David’s Class of the Sunday 
“Father Camp,” as he was 4h 
known to his many friends, wd 
of God. In his latter years he | 
fined to his home much of the } 
he was busily engaged praying 
pastors and the churches anc 
anxious concerning the advance: 
the Lord’s cause. He will be m: 
only by his family but by a lar 
of loving friends. 

Three Bible and missionary, 
ences were held in the state dij 
week of January 11-16, in Bisbee, 
and the Yuma Valley churches, ° 
Petty, Padelford, Day and Mr'| 
H. Kinney were on the team, 


p 
C 
i 


| 
Personal | 

Dr. J. W. Hoyr, pastor of thi 
Avenue church, Chicago, afte) 
months’ absence from his pulp! 
count of illness, preached for } 
time fan. 4, to a crowded house’ 
new members received the right 
fellowship at the communion ; 
The congregation gave expres 
their appreciation of the restor¢ 
of the pastor. | 


DEACON AND Mrs, MArk SLOM:! 
First church. Alton, IIl., celebral 
fiftieth wedding anniversary 01, 
The ten sons and daughters are! 
tists and married to Baptists. | 
the first time in twenty-six yit 
all the members of the family ‘ 
gether. Dick Sloman, one of 
is pastor in Dayton, Ohio, ai 
the youngest daughter, is in cl 
the Baptist center in Youngstoy) 


Tue Baptist Brste Union of: 
Rev. T. T. Shields, president, | 
a prayer conference at the Moc} 
Institute, Chicago, Jan. 25-28. | 
ject of the conference is to 
to call others to pray for a cl 
wide revival. | 


Dr. W. B. Harrzoc, of the Fir’ 
Mason, Mich., is in his seventh) 
pastor. All departments of the 
prospering and baptisms are t 
quent. In addition to his pasto! 
he is a member of the Miehig) 
lature. As Mason is only ten m 
Lansing he is able to be at ho: 
night while the legislature is 
and every week end. 4 

{p 


Tue First cuurcu, Scott City, 
happy in the service of Rt 
Standlee and Mrs. Standlee. 4 
Story In Fantomime” was 8IV 
Christmas program under the | 
of the pastor’s wife. More th 
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's took part in the pageant. Re- 
stings will begin about the first 
ary under the leadership of Rev. 
huessler, evangelist, and party. 
pOUR YEARS is the period covered 
‘ombined ministry of three IIli- 
“ors. Dr. Johnston Myers has 
enty-nine years pastor of the 
1 church, Chicago; Dr. M. W. 
| serving his twenty-eighth year 
' of the First church, Alton, II1., 
MM. P. Boynton has just rounded 
‘ty-seven years as pastor of the 
mn church, Chicago. On a re- 
‘day the First church, Alton, 
'{ the anniversary of twenty-one 
who have been in the church 
‘n fifty years. 

. E. Darrow, general chairman 
‘aptist Sunday School Institute 


of St. Louis, Mo., will preside at the 
sessions of the institute to be held in 
the Third church, Jan. 25-30. 

Joun H. Bryne, M. D., has the enviable 
record of having attended the watch 
night service of the Second church, Chi- 
cago, without break for sixty consecutive 
years. Though a busy physician he has 
always found time for his church and 
for denominational service. He is presi- 
dent of the Aiken Institute, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Northern 
Baptist Seminary, a member of the Chi- 
cago Executive Council, and chairman 
of the board of deacons of the Second 
church. One of the buildings of the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
is named in honor of this worthy lay- 
man, 

THe First cHurcuH of Bridgeport, Conn., 


Plan of the Administrative 


with a note of real enthusiasm 
the administrative committee 
(out its January meeting by 
a comprehensive program for 
‘inder of the fiscal year. When 
‘aittee assembled in New York 
with a full knowledge of the 
'e of the problems awaiting solu- 
corresponding gravity marked 

proceedings, but there was 
z positively jubilant in the spirii 
h, by unanimous vote, the mem- 
ied a plan which appealed to 


ly had a program been worked 
| painstaking detail before the 
ative committee met, but lines 
aid in such a manner that only 
‘on of the committee’s authority 
ssary to set in motion the na- 
activities contemplated. Early 
y following adjournment of the 
Ative committee, the different 
arged with the execution of the 
le at their tasks, and such 1s 
zion of spirit that springs from 
of Christian minds, that the 
8s attacked with no common 
'. Depend upon it, the climax 
ar 1924-25 is going to be one 
‘ch the element of “pep” will 
‘sent. 

nas ratified was submitted by 
il of the Board of Missionary 
on. It is only an outline so 
_ form of words goes, but back 
'the fact that there has been 
ful and prayerful consideration 
etails necessary to make the 
dations effective. More than 
Organization required to trans- 
| into action exists in efficient 


' 


| 
“he realization of these related 
‘immediate conviction of the 
of giving a fresh and solid 
» Northern Baptist effort, that 
the members of the adminis- 
‘mmittee and imparted a thrill 
| uplift to the closing moments 
2ting. 
declared purpose of the Board 
lary Cooperation, as stated in 
? submitted by the council, to 


i the operation of this 


plan to give the regular and normal 
emphasis to securing adoption of the 
every-member-plan in every local 


church. 

During the period from March 1 to 
April 12, the date of Easter Sunday, 
there will be an intensive effort to secure 
a large number of individual subscrip- 
tions to apply on the quotas of churches 
and states in respect to the $6,700,000 
goal for this year. 

This period of individual solicitation 
will culminate in the observance of Self- 
Denial week, April 5-12. During this 
week a particular effort will be made to 
secure offerings from those. who have 
not given in the course of the campaign 
of personal solicitation prior to April 5. 
For Self-Denial week it is recommended 
that cardboard cartons or other conveni- 
ent containers be distributed, to be kept 
in a conspicuous place in each home for 
the purpose of receiving daily offerings. 
We shall thus have a great many cumu- 
lative Easter offerings, the aggregate of 
the daily contributions. All these offer- 
ings are to be gathered in through 
church services on Sunday, April 12. 

Then following Easter will come the 
observance of World Outlook week, 
covering the period from April 13 to 19. 
The world-wide and unprecedented op- 
portunity of Northern Baptists and the 
responsibility that this implies will be 
presented and in order to bring the 
situation clearly before every local 
church, the plan carries the suggestion 
that group meetings be held as follows: 
A men’s meeting on Monday, April 13. 
a women’s meeting on Wednesday, April 
15, and a young people’s meeting on Fri- 
day, April 17. 

That among the details for carrying 
on the special financial effort the follow- 
ing suggestions be made: 

a. Before Feb. 28, each state office 
should remind every church of the 
sum of its quota or amount adopted 
or accepted or propose a definite goal to 
all churches to whom quotas have not 
been suggested. 

b. The goal in each 
financial effort should be 
quota in the $6,700,000. 

c. Each state should make an estimate 


for the 
state’s 


state 
the 
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Rev. Chas. A. Decker, pastor, reports a 
profitable New Year’s eve service, con- 
sisting of a social time, refreshments and 
an impressive candle-light service. 

Dr. Joun Bunyan SMITH, pastor of the 
First church of Wichita, Kans., gave ten 
days, Jan. 7-16, to a series of special 
services with the First church of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., John M. Dean, pastor. Doc- 
tor Smith will also visit San Diego on 
this trip, preaching on Sunday, Jan. 18, 
for the First church of that city, and 
conferring with the church officers rela- 
tive to the call extended to him by the 
church. : 

Rev. E. R. MAckINNEY, pastor of the 
church at Cairo, Ill., received a Dodge 
coupe as a Christmas gift from his son 
Wallace. The churches of Cairo are 
holding union evangelistic meetings. 


Committee 


of the probable total expectancy from 
the normal efforts of the churches. The 
difference between this expectancy and 
the state quota should become the goal 
to be raised by the personal solicitation 
effort. This sum should be divided into 
classified amounts so that each state can 
set before its constituency a definite 
number of classified amounts which it 
would be necessary to receive from per- 
sonal gifts in order to ensure its quota. 

d. Each state should appoint a direct- 
ing committee. This directing commit- 
tee should undertake to organize direct- 
ing committees for other units, such as 
associations, districts, or cities. 

That preparation for this plan be 
made through the following activities: 

a. Laymen’s banquets which will be 
held in sixty of the larger centers of 
the country. 

b. About sixty women’s meetings. 

c. About sixty young people’s meet- 
ings. 

d. An all-secretarial conference to be 
held in Washington, Feb. 27-28, to at- 
tend which the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation has already received the 
definite promise of all city secretaries 
and of all state secretaries and state 
directors except two. 


e. The regular field events of the com- 
mittee on field activities, such as pas- 
tors’ institutes, Bible and missionary 
conferences, and church officers’ coun- 
cils. 

One great advantage of the program 
which has now been definitely made an 
expression of Northern Baptist aims, is 
the fact that it is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, a plan already tested insofar as 
arousing denominational interest is con- 
cerned. The laymen’s banquets, planned 
by the National Council ‘of Northern 
Baptist Laymen and now fitted into a 
more comprehensive scheme, ‘have al- 
ready begun. Concerning the first ones, 
Henry Bond of Vermont, telegraphed 
after he had addressed two gatherings: 
“Excellent attendance both Lansing and 


Toledo. Interest fine. An evident de- 
termination to act.” 
Buffalo and Rochester launched the 


eastern series with vigor and enthusiasm. 
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Buffalo, anticipating the general plan for 
such affairs, had a women’s banquet with 
200 present on the afternoon preceding 
the laymen’s dinner. In the evening 300 
men were present, although a hard snow 
storm prevailed. 

The same encouraging spirit has per- 
vaded the reports coming to the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation: from the 
country-wide series of field events. The 
plan now so favorably received and 
cordially approved by the administrative 
committee owes whatever special force 
it carries to the fact that it has been 
made to reflect the denominational re- 
actions of an eventful year. It is a plan 
that represents a cross section of Baptist 
opinion throughout the Northern Con- 
vention area. 


The Saving Sense 


Sign in Vermont—“On account of lack 
of space, we are compelled to sell our 
apples at a reasonable price.” 


Leaning her dimpled elbows on the 
table, she asked, “And what is your 
lecture to be about, Professor?” 

“T shall lecture on Keats,” he replied. 

“Oh, professor,’ she gushed, “what are 
keats?” 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
_ © THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME -— 


* LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR | 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
"STANDARD SETS~ $ 5,000 TO $10,000 . 


d.C. DEAGAN,., inc. 
a 163 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


7 lian 
FHINNERS 


“PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully stl 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, 

Electrie Organ blowing owt- 
fits for organs ofany make, 

Write, stating which cat- 
slog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Mh. 


SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


LYMYER es 
3 ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH Grr OURFREECATALOGUB 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


BS Is Ess. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnat! Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q __ 


“Caterpillars are the most voracious of 
all living creatures,” said a naturalist. 
“Tn a month a caterpillar will eat about 
600 times its weight.” 

Here an old lady who was somewhat 
deaf interposed, ‘‘Whose boy did you 
say he was?” 


Miss Carpenter—‘“Translate ‘rex fugit.” 

Virginia—“The king flees.” 

Miss Carpenter—‘You should use, ‘has’ 
in translating the perfect tense.” 

Virginia—‘The king has flees.”—Stephen- 
sonian. 


At dinner following the Sunday morn- 
ing service father criticized the sermon. 
Mother disliked the blunders of the or- 
ganist. The eldest daughter thought the 
choir’s singing was atrocious. 

“Well,” said small Tommy, “if you ask 
me I’ll say it wasn’t such a worse show 
for a nickel apiece.” 


Words, words, are too often idle words 
sometimes even among devoted married 
couples. For example: 

She: “I cannot stand life with you 
any longer. I am going to leave you. 
I never want to see you again. Do you 
understand, I am going away and never 
coming back?” 

He: “That’s perfectly all right with 
me. Exactly my sentiments in fact. 
Only—well, let me know when you get 
ready to go.” 

She: “What in the world do you want 
to know that for?” 

He: “So I can go along.” 


Home Mission Activities 
(Continued from page 1219) 
tal power—there is no other that is ade- 
quate. 

In the redemptive enterprise it is the 
plan of Pentecost that still avails—tar- 
rying in the quiet place until the soul 
is swept with the winds of heaven and 
the tongue is touched with a holy fire, 
then go. The greatest year of time is 
calling us. 


Department of Education of 


the Home Mission Society 
By GerorceE Rice Hovey 

f MER outstanding achievements of 1924 

in this department are the following: 

Progress toward giving negro girls of 
Virginia a college training, by an agree- 
ment of cooperation between Virginia 
Union university and Hartshorn Memo- 
rial college. There are already sixty- 
five girls in the college department of 
the university. The general education 
board of New York has appropriated 
$300,000 for endowment, on condition 
that $300,000 be secured from other 
sources for new buildings and equipment. 
Such a campaign is planned. 

Corner-stones have been laid for sci- 
ence buildings at Shaw and Benedict, 
each to cost, with equipment, $90,000, 
the gift of the general education board. 

Four of our schools have reached, in 
their college departments, an enrolment 
of 200 each—Virginia Union, Shaw, 
Morehouse and Bishop College. 

A fine dining-hall, the gift of Indians, 
has been completed at Bacone college. 


THE BAP? 


New buildings for the seraiietey 
high school at Saltillo, Mexico (in yj 
we cooperate with Southern Bap 
have been started. | 

The plan for providing more Chr 
workers for Baptist churches in Janj 
has been launched at Calabar co} 
Kingston, with an attendance of tyr 
students. } 

The outlook for the schools pros 
overcrowded attendance, and i 
turned away. But the necessity for} 
viding an intelligent Christian leade} 
was never more imperative, 

From the many needs of this del 
ment the following perhaps migh 
given the preference: 
1. Contributions to meet current, 

penses of regular work, and| 
vent threatened curtailment, | 
2. Money to meet the offer of thes 
eral education board for Vir; 
Union university, to be used( 
$100,000, college dormitory | 
girls; (b) $100,000, science halj 
the enlarging work of the} 
schools; (c) $20,000, four reside 
for professors; and money{ 
needed land and improvements! 
3. A new and suitable president’s } 
dence at Bacone college. 
4. Two-family professors’ house at 

International Baptist semi) 

East Orange, N. J. | 
$25,000 for purchase of building { 

rented for dormitory of the Spas 

American seminary, Los Angel} 
6. $25,000 for purchase of property,) 

erection of a school buildin) 

Salvador. 
New buildings at our wonder! 

successful school at Cristo, (I 

which has been looking in rail 

this enlargement of its facilitiel 
several years. 


8. The establishment of a Christian | 
school on the eastern end of It 
Rico, where in Baptist terr) 
there is a fine estate which « 
be secured for the purpose. | 
evangelical denominations uni 
their desire that the Baptists 
tablish such a school. 


Sal 


NI 


Department of Mission) 
By Frank A. SMITH j 

IHE most important event has } 
the readjustment in the adminit 
tion of our Home Mission field by wi 
all of the work carried on by the so; 
has been placed in one department, | 
superintendents and directors of thd 
rious divisions of the field. It is h) 
that this will work for greater econ) 
and efficiency. | 
The most marked advance in any © 
group has been among the Mex 
where large numbers have been 
verted by the preaching of the g0} 
The work in large cities has been? 
ried on faithfully, and there has | 


a strong movement to erect suil) 


suburban churches on the outskirt) 
our largest cities. 

The two great needs are, first, Ne 
open some fields of work that had | 
closed for various reasons but W 
the opportunity is larger than evel, 
second, to occupy some strategie ss 
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he foreign people where we have 
<, It is significant that some of 
lsign groups are ready to con- 
liberally to advance the work, 
ome Mission society is prepared 
jerate and thus help extend the 
o their own people. It is hoped 
ving the coming year we may be 
onlist our foreign-speaking breth- 
'-e than ever before in the task 
}ing those of their own races. 

yf the most interesting features 
in the extension of the “every- 
ity-service plan” to two addi- 
jestern states—Western Washing- 
| Idaho. 

rork among the sailors and sol- 
‘San Diego has been enlarged to 
‘the marines, and also a min- 
‘the hospital for tubercular men 
‘mountains of Southern Califor- 


reat need is so to lay our plans 
/may be ready to carry the gos- 
those great areas which will be 
‘1p by the irrigation programs in 
st and to provide communities, 
' neglected, with the ministra- 
‘the gospel. The greatest single 
‘oughout the whole West is bet- 
itch buildings. Some of our 
' who are doing most successful 
'e in structures that are unat- 
»and too small and poorly ar- 
‘nd ill-equipped. Too much credit 
ye given to the faithful pastors 
ole who go forward under such 
‘ble conditions and make marked 
'in the kingdom of God. 
Japtist work in all our states, 
ad east and south, is ready for 
ace. Doors of opportunity are 
2n and the needs of the people 
enging. We cannot do our duty 
/at a full measure of our oppor- 
inless the Baptist people in our 
respond more liberally. It 
‘sible to maintain pastors upon 
aids, or to occupy new ground, 
le society is in a position to 
‘quate support to those who do 


ie 
ae 


‘tment of Architecture 
“By Grorce E. Merrit 

utstanding development in the 
of church building work during 
'year has been the rapidly in- 
serious interest being taken in 
$e of Christian work, not only 
hurches themselves, but by the 
3. The spirit of this trend is 
essed by Architect E. Donald 
‘the Dec., 1924 issue of the Arch- 
Record. He says: “There is a 
‘difference between the church 
of a generation ago and those 
_... Obviously this is the resu!t 
fe and increased activity in the 
2. striving for a more intimate 
vith men and women, boys and 
ill ages, in all their Pepities = 
2creational, educational, voca- 
‘d religious. After a lapse of 
undred years the church is be- 
ce more a real factor in every- 
| The Christian world has been 
‘much tribulation in that time, 
) a always a sensitive re- 


corder, will show. It is plain that real 
Christianity is coming back and with it 
real living Christian architecture.” 

The value of all church buNding work 
in this country during 1924 exceeded two 
hundred million dollars, and, from the 
work in contemplation, it is evident that 
the value of church buildings which will 
be built during 1925 will approach if not 
exceed a total cost of four hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Of these new building 
projects, the Baptists are furnishing their 
share. 

The churches and 


planned built by 
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this department stand as evidence of the 
kind of service which is being rendered, 
and the denomination is realizing that 
the department is here to serve not only 
the mission churches, but any churches 
who wish a careful and thorough study 
of their building problems. The depart- 
ment does not approach a church even 
though it is known that a building im- 
provement is contemplated, but waits 
rather for the church to take the initi- 
ative in coming for guidance. More and 
more the churches are coming with the 
confidence that they will obtain a thor- 


Outstanding Books Selected from the 
Publication Society’s Latest Issues 


Borrowed Axes 
By Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. 


Sermons of Common Sense by the Author 
of “Acres of Diamonds’ 


The varied life and large human in- 
terests of Doctor Conwell are evident 
in all that he does. These ten ser- 
mons are of his best. They are not 
theological studies, but outpourings 
of a soul full of the practical social 
concern of the gospel. $1.25 net 


The Miracle of Me 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D. 


Pulpit addresses by the author of 
“Preach It Again,” that are startling 
and different; full of human interest, 
glorying in the Gospel. Every one of 
the twelve sermons is a shout of 
boasting as the preacher points to a 
truth from God. $1.25 net 


The Minister and His 
Ministry 
By John Mahan English, D.D. 


Doctor English speaks of the minis- 
ter first as a preacher and then as a 
leader in his church and community, 
and shows the equipment necessary to 
the minister’s best product in preach- 
ing and leadership. Simple, Scriptural, 
practical, this book illustrates the fin- 
est ideals of the pastor’s place and 
work, and shows the road to attain- 
ment. $1.25 net 


Being a Christian 
By Robert A. Ashworth, D.D. 


What is it to be a Christian? How may I 
become a Christian? Why and when should 
the Christian join the church? These are 
some of the questions asked and answered 
in the seven chapters of this little book. Sim- 
ple in statement, practical in purpose, it is 
adapted to be of excellent service among 
young people and those who have to do with 
them. $1.00 net 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
1107 McGee St., 


Kansas City 439 Burke Building, Seattle 


Worship in Drama 
By Charles Arthur Boyd 


A Manual of Methods and Material 
for Young People and their Leaders. 
The book is divided into two parts, 
one stating the Why and How of re- 
ligious drama by young people, the 
other giving the What in the form of 
five Biblical dramas, two missionary 
pageants, and two pageants for spe- 
cial days. The book will be found 
practical in its suggestions. $1.60 net 


Making a Missionary 
Church 


By Stacy R. Warburton 


The book takes its inception from 
the need of a comprehensive and uni- 
fied missionary plan for the whole 
church, and goes at once into the 
heart of the problem—the training of 
the pastor and of all church leaders, 
and the development of living mis- 
sionary interest and activity in every 
department. $1.75 net 


A China Shepherdess 
By Margaret T. Applegarth 


Twenty-two delightful missionary 
stories about China, interesting to all 
ages, “ready-to-tell.” Illustrated with 
twenty-two pen and ink drawings by 
the author, showing how to make Chi- 
nese objects to illustrate the stories. 
Dozens of quaint and appropriate Chi- 
nese proverbs. To read these chap- 
ters is to accompany a most charming 
traveler into the heart of a mission 
school in interior China. $1.75 net 


Animal Land 
By Willard Allen Colcord 


Thrilling, entertaining, and informative. 
Three hundred TRUE stories about Animals, 
Birds, and Insects, delightfully told. Sixteen 
original full-page illustrations; 21 feature 


pages. Bound in red cloth, stamped in col- 
ors, with jacket in colors. 12mo. 462 pages. 
$1.75 net 


Send for Our Catalog of Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 


223 Church St., Toronto 


Order from our nearest house 
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oughly modern and efficient handling of 
their church building problems. One 
church whose building recently burned, 
had its representative in our office to 
confer on the matter of rebuilding, even 
before the fire was out. We are putting 
forth every effort to meet this challenge. 
The projects studied during the past 
year extend from coast to coast and 
many others have been visited and ad- 
vised with regard to their particular prob- 
lems. 


One of the difficulties we meet is that 
many pastors and members do not fully 
appreciate the importance of having a 
building efficiently planned for the work 
that the church is to do in the com- 
munity, as well as having the building 
satisfactory in appearance. Once they 
realize that they can do effective work 
only when they have an efficient plan, 
then we have little difficulty in convinc- 
ing them that they should erect struc- 
tures so devised in plan that they will 
perfectly fit in with the work which the 
church wishes to do. 


We urge that churches check up on 
their fire insurance, because building 
costs are now about double what they 
were before the war, and most churches 
whose buildings have burned of late have 
found themselves inadequately protected 
against a fire loss. 


The Baptist 
Vol. V No. 51 


Chicago, Ill., January 17, 1925. 
THE Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Tl, 
Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church elubs equal to 10 per cent of churcn 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents, In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 62 cents, 
Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label. 
Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THE Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 
Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 
Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space discounts, 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order. 
Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
Baptist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES EL. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. YW, 


DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 


Write for returnable copies. We supply song 
books for all departments of chureh work including 
Sunday School and choir, also solos, duets, male 
quartets, phono. records, etc. Send No Money, 

Write—state your needs. We will send advance 
copies at once. Clip this advertisement and address 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co., Dept. B. T., 207 8, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 


Mexican Work in the 
Southwest 
By Epwin R. Brown 

4 hg outstanding achievements of the 

past year in the Mexican work in 
the Southwest are: (1) Being able to 
keep the work going and growing in 
spite of the cut in funds and general 
financial depression. This has been 
made possible through the interest of 
the various state secretaries and city 
union executives, and by the cooperation 
of the local churches in various places. 
(2) Securing a marked elevation in per- 
sonnel through the elimination of ineffi- 
cient workers and the securing of strong 
men in their places. (3) The furnishing 
by private subscription of a dormitory 
for the Latin-American theological semi- 
nary in Los Angeles, and the increased 
number of students preparing themselves 
for the ministry among the Mexicans. 
The Mexican Baptist associational meet- 
ings held in connection with the opening 
of the seminary marked the highest point 
yet reached among Baptist Mexicans in 
spirituality and self-consciousness. 

The outlook for 1925 is exceedingly 
bright. The Mexican people, of whom 
there are now more than three millions 
in this country, are more open to the 
wgospel than ever before. Our workers 
are better trained, more zealous and more 
evangelistic than ever. Most inviting 
fields are open and others calling for 
laborers to bring in the harvest white 
and ready for reaping. If we are not 
compelled by lack of finances to close 
anv of our missions and dismiss work- 
ers, we should have the greatest num- 
ber of baptisms in 1925 that we have 
ever had, see the Mexicans contribute 
more to self-support than ever, and be 
able to raise even higher our standards 
throughout every phase of the work. 

Our chief needs are an evangelist to 
devote his whole time to ‘holding evan- 
gelistic meetings with the thirty-five 
Mexican Baptist churches and missions 
noW open; an increase in our budget 
for the Mexican work to enable us to 
put pastors in a number of strategic 
points awaiting our occupancy, and to 
enable us to improve the housing condi- 
tions for a number of our churches and 
pastors; and a dormitory building for the 
seminary in Los Angeles to replace the 
present rented quarters. Two other 
needs might be mentioned: one, that 
of an abundance of tracts and gospels 
in Spanish for free distribution among 
the Mexicans, for it is a proved fact 
that in the years when the most tracts 
and gospels are distributed we have the 
most baptisms; and the other, funds for 
the establishment of an orphanage for 
Mexican children, of whom there are 
great numbers who could thus be trained 
under Christian care. 

The Mexican work has increased ten- 
fold in six years, and last year was the 
best thus far. We go out into the New 
Year with the utmost confidence in be- 
ing able to surpass all past records, and 
bring a larger number of Mexicans than 
ever to the feet of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

(World Survey to be continued next week) 


THE BAPT}] 


The Editor’s Notes on | 
Lesson for Feb. 1 | 


THE VINE AND THE BRANCHE 


Lesson Text: John 15:1-11. Golden 41, 
John 15:5 


This lesson is another illustratio 
teaching spiritual truth by the us 
natural objects. The vine is uniys 
but in Palestine it was cultivated in| 
abundance. To this familiar object | 
pointed as the pattern of the rel| 
which he bore to his disciples anc} 
disciples to him. Many lessons ]j 
the surface of this metaphor but ty 
them stand out with special promin| 


Unity of Life 


As the vine and the branches a 
unity through which a common life f; 
so Christ and his disciples are or 
the sense that the life which ha! 
source in Christ vitalizes his disci, 
In fact all life is the same life qa: 
source. It differs in degree but | 
the same in substance. The life ir! 
vine which spreads its branches ove}! 
trellis and gladdens the heart of’ 
husbandman with its clusters of pi: 
fruit, finds its source and support ir! 
foundation of all life. But that is; 
without consciousness or _ personii 
When we rise to men who have je 
themselves by a vital faith to J; 
Christ we are dealing with life inj 
highest forms. And yet the same} 
holds for all. Only by abiding in| 
soil and climate suited to it can| 
vine live and bear fruit, so only byt 
similating the spirit of Christ, che) 
ing the words of Christ and obeying! 
expressed will of Christ can a man} 
spiritually and be enriched in his « 
acter and service. The man who al! 
in Christ, who cultivates the mini 
Christ, in other words, who lives } 
Christ in daily devotion and servic! 
one with Christ because the life | 
energizes Christ vitalizes his disci; 


Identity of Interests 


The chief thing for which a vine &} 
is to produce fruit, and in order to | 


duce fruit the vine must have bran 


It is through the branches the vine! 
presses its vitality and purpose in: 
form of fruit. Therefore the a 
the branches have an identity of it 
ests. They must do team work in 0} 
to produce fruit. Ina similar way Ci 
is dependent upon his disciples for! 
expression of his life and for the! 
richment of the world through his HW 
istry as they are dependent on him< 
the source of life. This is a trem 
dous thought in its implications. Ft 
the Father, who is the husbandman| 
cording’ to the pattern, is dependent! 
his glory on the producing power Of! 


branches. “Herein is my Father gi 


fied that ye bear much fruit.” It is 6 
only true that by their fruits shall? 
know the true disciples of Christ 
Christ himself. That is what Paul } 
in mind when he said, “For to me 
live is Christ.” The relation betw 
Christ and his disciples is biological 
not mechanical, 


| 
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| Bible Cross Word Puzzle 


(Solution will be given next week.) 


HORIZONTAL 
me of massacre in reign of Saul (1 
m22:19). 
‘town in the allotment of Judah (Josh 
37). 
lessen. 


1 of Nahor, 
ual division. 
1 of Cush (Gen. 10:7). 
‘mal condemned as food by Mosaic law. 
‘in where Nebuchadnezzar set up the 
den image. 
ated. 
© any. 
-order of wise men astrologers and in- 
~reters of dreams. 
var. 

ont for winnowing (pl) 
ationed in the genealogy of Zerubbabel 
\Ghr, 3:21). 

ther-in-law of Ruth, 

th (Matt. 23:38). 
| VERTICAL 
cher of the Apostle Peter. 
ant from which Moses saw Promised 
ad. 

scribed as part of the Jewish ritual 
purification. 

of Jonathan. 
andmark of Zebulun (Josh, 19:13). 
ig who sought to destroy the 
us. 

er of Damascus. 
ob’s father-in-law. 
2 of the plagues sent upon the Egyp- 
as, 

> “greater light.” 
. of Gad (Gen. 46:16). 

. of Shuthlah (Num. 26:36). 

ne as Bani in 1 Hsd, 9-30 (apoc). 
nslation (abbr.) 


(Isa. 
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CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 
nts cent ati Church, Los Angeles. 


VERTICAL 


1. OG 22.° TOL ° 

2. NOD 24. BAD Paper, 25c; Leather, 
3. IDOL 25. ARA $1.00. At your book- 
4. SO 30. JOB seller’s: or by mail 
5. NO See A EN x : 

6. ONAN 33, CANA = postpaid. 

7. MEN 35. DORA Ey ; 

8° IR 36. CIS 50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
11. NO 27. AS The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
14. ROD 39. BAN edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

15. DIN 40. HA An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
16. SATAN 41, AH TEACHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
13.) LILTUS G2 kak in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
19. SOREK 44, NA remembrance, 


20. INDIA 

It is announced by the Presbyterian 
board of national missions, that plans are 
being shaped rapidly for a big evan- 
gelistic effort in New York City to cul- 
minate in special services beginning on 
Feb. 17 and lasting two weeks. Forty 
operating churches have appointed four 
captains: one for the young people; one 
for the Sunday schools; one for men, 
and one for women. It is expected that 
the main effort will be made in local 
churches through the personal work of 
its members under these captains. 


What Is My Part ? 


Active work is now in progress throughout Iowa for adequate support and ample endowment of Des Moines 
University. 

You will be asked for your quota in the near future. 
for answering the question, ‘‘What is My Part?’ : 
Baptists keenly appreciate the importance of Christian education. The deman‘1 for trained, earnest leaders 
of character is tremendous. The university must grow and expand if it is to meet the nation’s need. 
What greater satisfaction can you have in years to come thin the knowledge that you answered the call 
—did your part—helped to insure the permanence of a great university in the Middle-West which through 
the coming years shall liberate the powerful influence of Christian thought in the life of America? 

Of course, every one was surprised in the New World Movement to hear that the quota of individual 
members of the churches throughout the Northern Denomination was $80.00 for five years, or $16.00 per 
year per member, That was the vision on the mountain top. It was never realized, but who would say 
today that it had not been a good thing? Before any one can build a stone castle, he must build an air 
castle. It is said that Thomas Edison filled 800 scrap books with experimental blunders before he ar- 
rived at the incandescent lamp, but what a result, what a contribution to the welfare of mankind! If 
light reduces crime and sin, Thomas Edison will have much to his credit. 

You will not be unduly discouraged when you learn that Des Moines University has set an average of 
$30.00 per member for the state of Iowa in the course of three to five years. You will understand that 
we are not suggesting an utter impossibility when we add that major gifts will be averaged. Recently 
out of a church of 127 members, a mission church, came a cash donation of practically $11,000.00 from 
one estate. This is an average of $85.00 per person, and yet this church is not through with making its 
contribution to Des Moines University. : 

“he sister making the above donation had a moderate estate, but no children, no direct heirs. She has 
made every student who will attend Des Moines University throughout the coming years a direct heir. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, lowa 


E. L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings, Size 5%4x8 
TWO CENTS EACH 
for 25 or more, Postpaid. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Beautiful 
Art Subjects or 25 on the Life 
of Christ. Send 50 cents for 
five 10x12 size. No two alike. 
Beautiful 64-page Catalogue and 
3 Pictures for 15 cents in coin 

or stamps. 


The Perry Picturee Co., Malden, Mass. 
Box 98 


It is a time for earnest heart searching—a time 


Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 
Cooperation 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
W. H. BOWLER 


Acting Executive Secretary 


Summer has been utilized at Baptist 
national headquarters to get the new 
denominational program in full swing. 


Great doings, great opportunities for 
growth ahead of us. Also great de- 
mands. 
Have you done your duty by the 
budget? 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
33 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
"SOE ILY BAS NEGO EE LEE POLLED LILO EDIE ILENE ALLEL LEE DEAL ALLA LILLE 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
Address all communications to 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Last year 16,852 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world, with 
one exception the largest total in a single year 
in the history of the Society. 

When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. Corre- 
spondence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
with income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
addressed to the Home Secretary. 

Fred T. Field, President 

Frederick L. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 

Joseph C, Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P. H. J. Lerrigeo, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B, Huntington, Treasurer 


Written by 


The Board of Education 
of 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 
will assure you an income for life at the 


rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


to secure their education during all the 
coming years. 
For information on this and all educational 
subjects, address, 

FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 


276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


AN ANNUITY 


News From Our 
Mission Boards 


“From Ocean to Ocean, 1923-24” is 
a pamphlet published by the Board of 
Cooperation for the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society, which contains six pro- 
grams of “women’s work among God's 
children.” 


If I were a wise young pastor with 
seminary ordination and marriage cer- 
tificates in my hand, the first thing that 
I should do would be to link up with 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board for a Retiring Pension. Having 
made a good approach to the ministry, 
I should want to retire gracefully when 
the retiring was good, and necessary.— 
Rev. Herbert J. White, Pastor First church, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Tilbe, who have 
been missionaries of the Foreign Society 
in Burma since 1887, arrived in San 
Francisco, Dec. 30 for their regular fur- 
lough; These veterans have done a most 
valuable work among the Burmans. Since 
1920 Doctor Tilbe, at the request of the 
mission, has been giving his entire time 
to greatly needed literary work in the 
Burmese language. 


“There are many evidences of the con- 
fidence of the Chinese in our schools,” 
writes Frank W. Padelford in “Chris- 
tian Education in China,” a pamphlet of 
the Foreign Mission Society. “Many of 
them prefer to send their children to us 
even at the extra cost because of the 
superior moral atmosphere and training. 
vve have recently had an interesting evi- 
dence of this on the island of Ding Hae, 
not far from Ningpo. Several of the 
well-to-do merchants. having seen the 
results of our school work at Ningpo, 
offered to build and equip a school for 
boys if our mission would cooperate in 
its management. We accepted the offer 
and they have kept their agreement. Five 
splendid buildings have already been 
erected with the funds which they have 
furnished. They are paying most of the 
bills and the academy is being conducte 
by ‘our Ningpo mission, the principal 
being a Chinese who was trained in 
Shanghai college. It is a splendid tribute 
to the character of our work.” 

In Haiti, where he spent a month this 
winter, Coe Hayne of the Home Mission 
Society was deeply interested in the work 
done at Jacmel by Mr. L’Herisson. This 
remarkable evangelist, a native of Haiti 
and a former artist, has established some 
twenty churches and has made an almost 
equally notable record in the establish- 
ment of day schools for the children of 
the country. Here is an example, at the 
very front door of the United States, as 
it were, of the amazing possibilities open 
to the missionary forces depending on our 
united budget. When the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation can bring about such 
an effective application of the budget sys- 
tem as will insure a steady, systematic 
inflow of the funds required properly to 
sustain the missions, then we shall have 
the story of Jacmel repeated many times. 
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WHEN YOUR WILL Ig jj 
Will it contain a bequest fi 


The Ministers and Mis, 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Conventi 
276 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 


If it does it will help the Board help 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries: 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

If you prefer or need the income w 
live we shall be glad to have you take 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agree; 


whereby you will receive a high and ry: 
turn on your gift throughout your lifeti;| 
your decease the income only will be | 
the work. Your gift may be made a za} 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information, 
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on one or two lives can be pri 
through our 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN | 


For further information writs 
MARY E. BLOOMER, Treastl 
276 Fifth Avenue, New Yorl! 
ee Tee | 


A SIMPLE PLAN: | 


You send to us: 
1. Your check as an annuit' 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. 
We send to you: | 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. 
3. Annuity payments ever, 
months. 
For full particulars regarding « 
annuity, plan— Write to 
Alice M. Hudson, Treasurel| 


Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission ¢ 
276 Fifth Ave. New York: 


The American Baptist Publication S| 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The denominational publishing house 1) 
extension of the kingdom through the | 


Word, Religious Education, and Sunday 
development. 
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THE BAPTIST 


Bigger and Better 


Beginning with the issue of February 7—Printed on better paper with | 
larger type—A thirty-two page Baptist weekly newspaper. 


More space given to the widely read | 

“FOLKS, FACTS AND OPINION” | 

A New Page Devoted to Current World Events | 
ARTICLES =i- SERMONS =3- DISCUSSIONS 
By the best writers | 


. 
Here are a few samples of the good things promised for 1925: | 
“A Fireside Series” Dealing with the Problems of the Home, by Dr. Albert W. Beaven. | 


Three Articles by that Prince of Preachers, Dr. C. Wallace Petty—“The Gospel of 
Comic Sense,” “The Touch of Sympathy,” “Backbone.” | 


W. Edward Raffety, an Authority on Religious Education, will furnish Three articles | 
under the following titles: “The Church That Makes Good in Religious Education,” 
“Curriculum Tests,” “The Common Sense of Religious Education.” | 


Evangelism and the Ministry of Gospel Music in all its phases will be treated by ex- | 
perts like Dr. H. F. Stilwell, Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, Prof. E. O. Sellers, and others. _ 


“The New Psychology and the Old Gospel,” will be discussed in a number of virile. 
articles by the well-known English author and preacher, Dr. Frederic Spurr. 


“The Unimpeached Bible,” by Dr. W. H. Main. “The Book of Life,” by Dr. George | 
L. Robinson of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. “How to Enjoy the | 
Bible,” by Dr. Theodore G. Soares. : 
“The Asiatic Movement and the Future of Missions,’ “An Indigenous Church for 
China,” “The Business Side of Missions,” “The Church and Industry,” “America and 
War,” “The Preacher and the Artisan,” “The International Situation and Religion,” | 
by men of outstanding ability and leadership. 


Three Articles by Dr. J. C. Massee dealing with Prayer, The Holy Spirit, and Win- 
ning Souls. | 
Articles by leading women on vital topics of the moment—“The Woman of Tomor- | 
row”; “The Other Woman”; “Words, Words!”; “The New Woman and the Old Man. | 


Pastoral Problems, Feature Articles Illustrated and all the Departments of THE | 
BAPTIST Improved. 


In order to celebrate this new departure we are offering the paper t0 
new subscribers for six months for $1.00. Now is the time for churches 
to get busy and put THE BAPTIST into every home represented in 
the congregation. . 


ry 24, 19265 
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First church, Toledo, Ohio, held 
service in the old building on 

The new edifice will be par- 
mpleted by April 1 and the first 
in it is planned for Easter. In 
xrim the church will worship in 
'M. C. A. and hold other. services 
Ashland Avenue church. 


first church of South Charleston, 
., has closed a successful year 
che leadership of Pastor F. L. 
Interesting items are: 138 new 
»s received; 563 highest attend- 
Sunday school; new edifice ready 
roof; $25,000 raised for all pur- 
uring the year, and a goal of 250 
rs set for the new year, with a 
's evangelistic program adopted 
2 this possible. 

C. H. Frank, pastor of the Bap- 
irch, Poughkeepsie, N. emetic 
a remarkable series of fourteen 
evening services from Tan. 4 
'§5. The theme for all is “The 
of Understanding.” Each eve- 
hals with a group of religious 
; “The Baptists and the Kingdom 
” “The Jewish Religion and the 
nm of God,” “The Roman Catholic 
vand the Kingdom of God,” etc. 
oriest, minister, pastor, servant, 
i representative of each group 
ig his address setting forth the 
of his faith and the meaning of 
up to the larger ideal group 
ve think of as “the kingdom of 
uch a series of addresses ought 
a great new understanding and 
tion of the other person’s faith 
ition. The services are being 
t 


tharles F. 'Winbigler, pastor of 
tral church, Los Angeles, died 
11924, after a brief illness. He 
a in Middletown, Md., Jan. 9, 
fter being graduated from the 
‘school at Millersville, Pa., he 
thool for a time. He then at- 
1¢ Mount Union college at Alli- 
and in 1887 was graduated from 
‘lin Theological seminary. Five 
er he was graduated from the 
hic college at Philadelphia. 
had been ordained for the min- 
889, he went to the First church 
side, Calif., where he remained 
Yy six years. He then went to 
_ church, Bloomington, IIl., for 
s. In 1896 he was called to the 
d avenue church, Philadelphia 
nued as its pastor for six years. 
02 until 1909 he occupied the 
(the First church of Washing- 
., One of the oldest churches in 
ted States. He was widely 
5a lecturer and writer on psy- 
1 subjects, and was the author 
i books on religious healing, 
hich are “Suggestion—Its Law 
lication,” “How to Help and 
ol “How to Help and Heal 


| 


The morning service of the Park Ave- 
nue church, New York City, Rev. Cor- 
nelius Woelfkin, pastor, on Jan. 4, en- 
titled, “A Service of Conquest and Vic- 
tory,’ was broadcast by the Radio 
Corporation of America through station 
WJZ. Besides the usual features and ad- 
dress there was special music by a dou- 
ble quartet, organ, violin and harp. 


The First church of San Diego, Calif., 
Rev. George E. Burlingame, acting pas- 
tor, on Christmas Eve distributed forty- 
five baskets containing generous sup- 
plies to as many needy families. Be- 
sides the materials which were given 
through the Sunday school, a cash offer- 
ing of $123.42 was received which en- 
abled the committee to make suitable 
gifts where distinct needs were found. 
Part of the baskets went to the mission 
at Tiajuana, Mexico. 


“College Night” was observed during 
the recent holidays at Sanford, Maine. 
Rev. I. B. Hardy arranged the services 
for the fifty odd college students that 
live in that town. Eighteen of this 
number are associated with the Baptist 
church. Dartmouth, Springfield, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, University 
of Maine, and Colby were represented on 
the platform while others in the audi- 
ence responded for Wellesley, Bowdoin 


and Bates. It was an inspiring service 
and reflected the interest which the 
church has in its young people. Every 


Baptist church in the Northern Baptist 
Convention could profitably arrange for 
such a meeting for the next Christmas 
holiday. It would bring inspiration to 
the churches and be a fitting recognition 
of the young life that will be leading 
our activities tomorrow. 
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In front of the capitol in Topeka, 
Kan., stands the First church in the very 
heart of the city. The need for a mod- 
ern educational plant has been very 
great, and on Dec. 21, Rev. Ray E. York 
of Texas, assisted the pastor, Rev. Chas. 
F. Mathews in raising $90,000 for the 
new building. “It can be done,” was 
the motto of the campaign, and it was 
done. 


The annual meeting of the Baptist 
church at Grand Junction, Colo., showed 
a splendid year. There were 125 new 
members received; over $4000 paid on 
current expenses; $900 paid on the 
church debt, and $2251 raised for be- 
nevolences. The pastor, Rev. G. L. 
Boroughs, resigned on Dec. 1, after three 
years of service with the church to ac- 
cept the position of colporter-evangelist 
for Colorado. 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, of interna- 
tional reputation, was given a city-wide 
welcome to New York City on Monday 
evening Jan. 5 in the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian church where he is to spend 
three months. Rev. S. Leroy Dakin 
of the Baptist Temple in Brooklyn spoke 
for the Baptists. Doctor Morgan gives 
thirteen popular Bible lectures on Fri- 
day evenings, beginning Jan. 2. They 
will be non-controversial, positive and 
constructive presentations of great Bible 
truths in the unique style of this great 
teacher of the scriptures. 


The home of Rev. H. R. MacMillan, 
pastor of the First church, Franklin, Ind., 
is overshadowed by a cloud of sorrow 
on account of the sudden death of the 
only child, Alice, a beautiful girl of four- 
teen years, who passed away on Dec. 17 
by an attack of acute appendicitis. Alice 
was mature for her years, being a stu- 
dent in the high school, a member of 
the church and choir, and deeply inter- 
ested and active in all the work of: the 
church. The body was taken back to 
the old home in Gouveneur, N. Y. Mr. 
and Mrs. MacMillan have the heartfelt 
sympathy of a host of friends. 


The following beautiful tribute to the 
Y. M. C. A. was voiced on a recent Sun- 
day by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America: “We 
are not to allow our sense of lasting 
obligation to this tremendous agency 
for brotherhood to be dulled by usage 
and familiarity. Its home centers are 
in nearly every American town and city; 
its circumference sweeps around Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and the major islands 
of the seas. Its flag girdles the globe 
with a more spiritual meaning than that 
of any national ensign. It is the flag 
of Christ, white with his purity, and 
red with his oblation. It tells mankind 
of the original Christianity which came 
in him, not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.” 


ar 
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We wish to call attention to the fact 
that the new address of the W. A. Wilde 
Company, formerly at 120 Boylston 
street, Boston, is 131 Clarendon street, 
Boston, Mass. Baptist readers are ac- 
quainted with this firm through their 
Sunday-school quarterlies and lesson 
helps which are widely used. 


King George of the British empire on 
Jan. 1 awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind medal 
to Mrs. F. W. Stait, our medical mis- 
sionary at Udayagiri, Teluguland, India, 
for distinguished service to his majesty’s 
subjects. Doctor Stait has been in In- 
dia twenty-seven years. AMaye, 12a 
Waterbury memorial hospital has been 
her headquarters since 1903. She has 
passed through some of India’s worst 
scourges of famine and plague and has 
been frequently given honorable men- 
tion by the Indian government. 


Prof. Emeritus Thomas C. Chamber- 
lain of the University of Chicago recently 
received the Penrose gold medal for 
distinguished researches in geology. 
Professor Chamberlain was for twenty- 
seven years the head of the department 
of geology and director of the Walker 
museum at the University of Chicago; he 
was formerly president of the University 
of Wisconsin. He has held other po- 
sitions of great honor and usefulness 
and his most famous book in which he 
sets forth the generally accepted plan- 
itesmal theory is “The Origin of the 
Bariic, 


Bloomfield, N. J. has the proud dis- 
tinction of organizing the first Baptist 
church on a_ middle-of-the-road basis. 
The resolution upon which the Central 
church of Bloomfield was organized by 
eighty-five members who withdrew from 
the First church, reads: “It is the sense 
of this meeting and of the signers of this 
resolution that neither the so-called 
fundamentalists nor the so-called mod- 
ernist doctrines shall be preached or 
taught in this church, but the church in 
all its activities shall be devoted to the 
promotion of the kingdom of God!” 


The finance committee of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention has issued an 
invitation to all of the participating so- 
cieties and organizations to meet with 
it on Tuesday, Jan. 27, 1925, at 10:00 
a. m., in the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of considering 
deficits, the budget of 1925-1926, and 
other important items. This includes 
the. national societies, the state conven- 
tions, the city mission societies and all 
other participating organizations. Presi- 
dent Milliken has appointed two new 
members of the finance committee, Mr. 
W. C. Coleman of Wichita, Kans., and 
Mr. John Nuveen, of Chicago. The pres- 
ent membership of the committee is as 
follows: Walter A. Staub, New York 
City, chairman; W. C. Coleman, Wichi- 
ta, Kans.; W. W. Everett, Washington, 
D. C.;: R. H: Ismon, New York City; 
Frank H. Lindsay, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
John Nuveen, Chicago; Harvey F. Rem- 
ington, Rochester, N. Y.; Ambrose 
Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio, and Joseph C. 
Hazen, East Orange, N. J., secretary. 


Pastor A. P. Howells of Jacksonville, 
Ill., is leading his church in its fourth 
annual school of missions. The school 
lasts six weeks and is held every Sunday 
evening. There are special classes for 
various subjects, beginning at 6:30 p. m. 
At 7:30 there are missionary motion 
pictures, addresses and plays. The total 
attendance at all classes last year was 
1,350 and the interest is greater this 
season. 

Dr. G. G. Crozier sailed for England 
in December to study there in the school 
of tropical medicine for three months. 
In March he will be joined by Mrs. 
Crozier and they will return to Assam 
where they have been missionaries un- 
der our foreign society for twenty-five 
years. Since 1918 they have been in 
the native state of Manipur. Their ster- 
ling character and ministrations have 
won them the esteem of the native 
rulers who will welcome them back. The 
Manipur native ruler has sent a special 
expression of gratitude for service ren- 
dered during a time of great stress 
among his subjects. 

The accompanying cut is from a photo- 
eraph of “Tue Baptist box” which hangs 
in the vestibule of the Calvary church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. T. E. Hughes, a 
leading layman of the church and an 
enthusiastic supporter of THE BAPTIST 
conceived the idea of getting the paper 
into the hands of members who did not 
appear upon the list of annual sub- 
scribers. So he had the box made ac- 
cording to his own design and each 
week he receives a bundle of papers, 
places them in the box, and on Sunday 
morning and evening as the people pass 
in and out of the church they may take 
a copy of Tue Baptist and drop a coin 
of their own selection into the slot. If 
the receipts are not sufficient to pay 


call 


5 TAKE ONE 
Drop a Coin Here 


| 


for the papers taken, Mr. Hughes makes 
up the deficit out of his own pocket, 
and if the receipts are in excess he buys 


more papers for distribution. The pas- 
tor frequently calls attention to THE 
Baptist box in the vestibule. We com- 


mend this plan of putting THe Baptist 
into the hands of multitudes of Baptists 
who will contribute a nickel or a dime 
a week for a paper but who can not be 
induced to part with $2.50 to pay for 
the paper a whole year in advance of 
receiving it. 
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The Baptist summer assembly | 
Illinois will be held at Mt. Carroll, , 
20-27, 1925. State Director J. H. kK, 
ler has been chosen as dean; Dir 
W. R. Jewell, associate dean, and }\, 
Lucas, representative of the B. Y, ]| 
organizations. Plans are announce; 
dicating that Chicago will send| 
young people to this meeting, 


Says the calendar of First ch, 
Elgin, Ill, “A neighbor church sug, 
that we might take inventory of} 
actual church relationship by asking | 
selves whether we are an attender , 
absenter? A wing or a weight? A p, 
or a problem? A promoter or a} 
voker? A giver or a getter? A bo| 
or a bucker? A supporter or a spor 
A worker or a worrier? A lifter | 
leaner? A friend or a faultfinder, 
helper or a hinderer?” | 


Waterville, Me., has a unique } 
munity school of religious educz: 
This is its second year and it s) 
greatly increased enrolment and inti 
E. E. Marriner of Colby college is: 
of the school which for thirteen y, 
will hold its sessions in the Bi 
church. Associated with him as ins 
tors are Revs. Alexander Hendersor 
A. Smith, Mr. Mooney, E. A. Pd 


. 


Jones, and Prof. H. L. Newman. | 
cial lectures in addition to these wi 
employed. : 


Rev. W. O. Valentine of Bacolc 
the Philippines, reports 1006 candi 
baptized in nine months. At one 4 
after three had been baptized, nine ; 
were found ready and a church wa! 
ganized. Four more were receive) 
baptism later. Within ten days the 
ple were gathering materials and « 
ing a chapel. The building was ' 
cated within two weeks after th) 
ganization of the church and a ol 
later they reported sixteen addi) 
members by baptism. This chure 
tablished a mission Sunday school } 
in two months after its founding. 4 
results were due to the inte 
student in one of our schools. 


The year 1924 was the best year 
history of the First church, Tulsa, ' 
—332 new members were received ¢ 
the year; there was a decrease by | 
and otherwise of 105, making the 
in membership 227. The church | 
for current expenses, $31,604, for 1) 
olences, $16,570, making a grand tol 
$48,175, nearly $10,000 more thar’ 
preceding year for the same object| 
W. O. Anderson has been with 
church for six years of growth in | 
bership of the church and in th 
velopment of the spirit of harmon 
spiritual power. First church is bi 
ing one of the outstanding churcl 
the city. The greatest need is | 
new building that will furnish 1} 
equipment for carrying on the ! 
work. Mr. Ralph Stodghill came | 
church a year ago as educational di 
In addition to this he has had ¢ 
of the financial program of the ¢/ 
The church has now a representat 
the foreign field in the person OF 
D. P. Appleby, Rio de Janeiro, | 


——_—. 


+; JOHN A. EARL, 
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‘A Great Christian Council 


)UGHOUT the period covered by the history 
the church great councils were held and sig- 
decisions rendered, but no greater council is 
d than the one called for Jan. 28-Feb. 2, 1925, 
hington, D. C. This council is called at the 
8 of all the foreign mission societies of the 
States and Canada, and it will not interpret 
2 or legislate on questions of administration 
| give itself entirely for six days to inspira- 
nference and discussion of the problems pre- 
d by the march of events since the World Mis- 
‘Conference was held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
years ago. These fifteen years have witnessed 
| war with all its consequent revolutionary 
seen in the revised map of Europe; the cap- 
Jerusalem ; the movement for independence in 
he birth of republics in China, in Turkey and 
tany; and the great experiment of communism 
la. 


' and other changes have profoundly affected 
‘le foreign mission enterprise and compel a 
agent and readjustment of missionary policy 
| the new conditions. Frank discussion of 
‘tuation will mark the meetings at Washing- 
qe changing industrial situation as it affects 
mt and changes the status of the missionary, 
lem of the indigenous church for non-Chris- 
tries, the comity with which foreign mission 
ust be carried on by the different denomina- 
acceleration of the process to educate native 
Who will efficiently care for the indigenous 
‘the new status of women in the world, the 
nent of a far wider interest in foreign mis- 
\the part of the laity of the churches in Amer- 
the one prevailing note through the whole 
‘on of the evangelization of the world, are 
| the vital things which will give zest and 
» to the addresses and discussions and fellow- 
this great council. ~ 


hoice of Washington as the place of meeting 
py one. In these days of international sig- 


: 


nificance when the United States with its legislative, 
executive and judicial center in Washington is col- 
lecting debts from Europe, watching the league of 
nations struggling to outlaw war without her official 
help, deploying her navy in the front yard of J apan 
and sending her soldiers to protect her citizens in 
China, it is eminently fitting that the ambassadors 
of the Prince of Peace should meet under the shadow 
of the capitol of our country. The council should have 
a wholesome influence on congressmen, and if foreign 
embassies and legations attend the meetings they will 
get an angle of vision not usually obtained in diplo- 
matic circles. 


Pride in our Pioneers 


§ Nene recent celebration of the centenary of the birth 
of William Ashmore, our pioneer missionary to 
South China, was an occasion full of human interest 
and historical significance. It was fitting, inasmuch 
as he was born in Zanesville, Ohio, on Christmas day, 
1824, that the First church of that city should cele- 
brate the event. The father of Doctor Ashmore was 
a deacon in this church and in this church the boy 
William Ashmore was converted and_ baptized. 
Therefore when the centennial of the birth of this 
great man occurred, the church of his nativity gave 
expression to its pride in a service of recognition at 
which addresses were given eulogistic of the man and 
of his wonderful contribution to the evangelization 
of China. 

After finishing his college course at Denison uni- 
versity when he was nineteen years old he spent two 
years in theological training in Western Baptist 
Theological seminary, Covington, Ky. He was then 
called to become the pastor of the First church, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, which he served for two years, when he 
was appointed by the American Baptist Missionary 
Union as a missionary to Siam. Here he labored with 
the Chinese who came from Swatow. With this in- 
troduction to the Chinese, Doctor Ashmore decided 
to evangelize these people at their home base, and on 
the strength of that decision the work was started at 
Swatow in 1860. With burning evangelistic passion 
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and apostolic vision Doctor Ashmore began to pre- 
pare native Christians shortly after their conversion 
to preach the gospel to all the villages within easy 
reach of Swatow. Out of these simple beginnings 
have come a standard academy and a fully equipped 
theological seminary filled to capacity with young peo- 
ple eager to learn in order that they may serve Christ 
more effectively. M 

With the foresight of a statesman Doctor Ashmore 
saw that the island across the bay from the main- 
land offered an excellent site for his mission head- 
quarters. Here he secured ample acreage for the 
compound, and although rocky and barren to begin 
with, it is now one of the garden spots of the world 
and constitutes the center of the whole South China 
Baptist mission field. Nearly 1,200 students are 
found at this center, one-third of them being in the 
academy; the hospital and clinic are carrying on the 
healing ministry of Jesus; the theological seminary 
presided over by William Ashmore II., the son of the 
pioneer missionary, maintains the evangelical faith 
and evangelistic zeal of the founder; and the girls’ 
boarding school and women’s Bible school supported 
by the Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society are providing trained women for Christian 
service among their own sex. 


Dr. William Ashmore died in Toledo, Ohio, in 1907, 
and his body lies in the quiet college seminary at 
Granville, Ohio. Fifty years of his fruitful life were 
spent in China. He was a man of towering per- 
sonality, strong convictions, creative initiative and 
courageous daring. He came to the kingdom for such 
a time as marked the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when pioneers were needed. He was contem- 
porary with Abraham Lincoln and William Ewart 
Gladstone and John E. Clough “who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises,” and pushed out into unknown regions with 
the daring of explorers, with the zeal of apostles and 
with the spirit of Christ. We are justly proud of our 
galaxy of missionary pioneers among whom William 
Ashmore shines as a star of the first magnitude. 


Making the Enthusiasm Contagious 


HAT was a happy idea expressed and interpreted 

by the administrative committee of the Board of 
Cooperation at the January meeting and printed in 
last week’s BAPTIST. We can well imagine the 
jubilation of the members of the committee as they 
adopted a plan of meeting a serious situation in a way 
that must commend itself to every church in the ter- 
ritory of the Northern Baptist Convention. The en- 
thusiasm aroused by the practical common sense of 
the plan will doubtless become a veritable contagion 
before Easter as it is the purpose to expose every 
church in the denomination to the epidemic of ex- 
pectancy which broke out among the members of the 
administrative committee in the early days of this 
month. 

The process of spreading the enthusiasm is the pro- 
cess by which all contagion is spread. The plan of 
the committee is to reach every member of the 
churches by the middle of April by personal touch and 
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by group contacts. While the regular progra; 
getting every local church to adopt the every-me; 
plan goes on, there will be a period of six week 
ginning Mar. 1, marked by an intensive effo; 
secure individual subscriptions to apply on the 
eral budget of benevolences, and this effort wi 
supplemented by the observance of Self-Denia] | 
ending with Easter Sunday, Apr. 12. Group 1 
ings will be held over the entire territory in the 
of men’s banquets, women’s luncheons, and y 
people’s ‘feeds’, the idea being to spread the 
tagion of enthusiasm for Christ and his king 
In addition to these semi-social gatherings there 
be Bible and missionary conferences, church offi 
councils, and pastors’ institutes going on in diffi 
parts of the country. No effort will be omitt 
make the enthusiasm contagious for the V 
brotherhood of Northern Baptists. | 


If spiritual enthusiasm for the evangelizatic 
the world can be aroused and maintained on a 
telligent basis, the financial problems which now 
the missionary agencies of the denomination. 
easily dissolve and the threatened vance 
the work will turn into a happy advance. 
not be supposed for a moment that this delip 
effort to spread the contagion of enthusiasm y 
has already captured the administrative eH 
is a mere mask to cover appeals for money. It s 
in a sense unfortunate that money has to intr 
self into the happy company of enthusiasm and! 
cheer like a bill collector dunning the bridgegroo 
his wedding day. But money given cheerfully, 
ally and regularly for the support of our missio} 
educational and philanthropic enterprises is O1 
the few ways in which we can best express spil 
enthusiasm and Christian love. The collection pr 
in the house of worship are a prime means of g' 
They are just as sacred as the plates upon whic’ 
bread is passed at the Lord’s supper. Therefor 
raising of the full benevolence budget of $6,70! 
by May 1, is a substantial part of the contagi 
enthusiasm for Christ which we believe will gri 
churches like a wholesome epidemic before the di 
which we commemorate the resurrection of our 


The Bigger and Better Baptist 
E take this means of calling attention to the 

that on Feb. 7, THE BAPTIST will appear! 
form of more ample proportions and with som 
arrangement of the contents. Our plan is to enricl 
offering we make weekly through its columns.| 
this end the very best writers in our own and in ( 
denominations are being secured to contribute ar’ 
original in thought, readable in diction, curre 


inspirational policy of the paper. Feb. 7 is a fi 
time to begin this improvement because it mark 
opening of Vol. VI, No. 1, of THE BAPTIST. W' 
speak the frank and friendly criticism of our pat! 
THE BAPTIST has but one mission—it lives to * 
the denomination. If it is in our power to serve! 
effectively we shall appreciate suggestions in’ 
direction. 


ES 
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A Survey of Baptist Work for the Year 1924 


The outstanding achievements for the year just ended, the hopes for the future, and 
a summary of the chief needs is briefly given by those near to the heart of the work. 


(Continued from last week) 


Home Mission Activities 


Jork among American 


Indians 
By Bruce KINNEY 

inevitable in all work that there 
l come periods of depression or 
s.’ During the last two or three 
we have had them on a number 
ds. Since the first of last Sep- 
+I have visited nearly all of our 
churches and on several fields I 
mained for a series of days, speak- 
veral times each day. On two 
n one tribe I spoke twenty-three 
mn nine days. Yesterday I closed 
ipaign in which I visited six 
es and spoke just thirty times in 
ays. 
| June, among the Crows, we had 
baptisms from the field which had 
us most concern. ‘Later on an- 
eld in that same tribe, which has 
} serious problems, we baptized 
- fifteen persons. Some of these 
vecially influential. In the Crow 
zs in November several were bap- 
ind others offered themselves. 
them was one chief, who, though 
s have the title of Head Chief, is 
‘eless believed to be the most in- 
| Indian in the whole tribe. Sev- 

his family also came out for 


nk I am wholly within bounds 
Say that our Indian work as a 
vas never in as good and hopeful 
mas now. 
meed is that somehow we can 
toney to do the work that is 
id at the door of Baptists. Seven 
Ids where no one is doing any- 
re being urged by Indians, Bap- 
d government officials upon us 
ists. But our resources are now 
ed that upon some of the fields 
ng operated we would have had 
_down entirely and let valuable 
erienced men go had it not been 
ne friends who knew the situa- 
ne forward with funds to barely 
em alive. 


atin North America 

‘By Cuartes S. DETWEILER 

many years there had been no 
ling of churches in Cuba. This 
‘t a substantial church has been 
sted in the important city of 
» costing $30,000, of which the 
urch is providing $5,000. The 
includes a residence for the pas- 
school rooms. In Porto Rico 
il church has been built costing 
new missionary family has been 
Salvador and one to Nicaragua 
ung a boys’ department in the 
high school. Two missionaries 


have been established in the North of 
Haiti. In Mexico the hospital at Puebla 
has been placed on a self-supporting 
basis, aside from the salaries of the 
medical and nursing staff. There has 
been a continued increase of attendance 
and contributions in the churches and 
Sunday schools of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

For the new year the outlook for 
reaching the people with the gospel in 
all of these countries is exceedingly 
favorable. The efficient administration 
of Baptist affairs in Haiti by American 
government representatives gives a wide 
open door to a crowded population. The 
anti-clerical government of Mexico, and 
the swinging away of the working peo- 
ple from the influence of the church of 
Rome, provides a great opportunity for 
evangelical preachers in Mexico. In all 
of Latin-America the people are access- 
ible to the gospel as never before. 

The principal needs are for church 
buildings with equipment for Sunday- 
school work. The outstanding needs are 
for a large building to accommodate a 
church and Sunday school of more than 
300 in Santurce, Porto Rico. Similar 
buildings in Monterey and Tampico, 
Mexico, and a church building and mis- 
sionary residence combined in Managua, 
Nicaragua. A missionary family for gen- 
eral work in Nicaragua is the outstand- 
ing need in personnel. 


Chinese Work in California 
By CHARLES R. SHEPHERD 

{ pee outstanding achievement in the 

past year has been the phenomenal 
growth of the Chung Mei home for 
Chinese boys located in West Berkeley 
within sight of the Golden Gate. Opened 
a little more than a year ago to care 
for the under-privileged Chinese boy in 
America, this home, which started with 
eight boys, has grown to a family of 
twenty-seven boys. They come to the 
home from various conditions of life, 
most of them very sad, some of them 
in very poor physical condition. Today 
they are a happy, healthy bunch, full of 
pep, industrious and well disciplined. 
Their summer camp in the berry fields 
was a great event. Besides having lots 
of fresh air, sunshine and fun, they 
earned $350 with labor of their own 
hands. Since returning from camp, or- 
ganized as a minstrel troop, they have 
earned nearly $2,000. This home is an 
outstanding example of successful Chris- 
tian Americanization and bids fair to 
be one of the most worth-while pieces 
of work any denomination is doing 
among orientals in America. 

The outlook for the entire Chinese 
work for the coming year is of the best. 
Our Sunday schools and missions are 


in excellent condition. Of course the 
effect of recent anti-oriental legislation 
is being felt seriously, but is not quite 
so disconcerting as some of us had 
feared. 

The outstanding need is for $10,000 
to double the capacity of the Chung Mei 
home. We must have this money. Al- 
most twenty boys have had to be refused 
admission for the lack of room. We 
need land and buildings in order to meet 
the present pressing need. I know of 
no other need concerning our work on 
the Pacific coast that is so great as this 
one, 


Work among the Hindus 
By THEODORE FIELDBRAVE 

We director of the work among the 

East Indians on the Pacific Coast 
I am happy to state, regardless of giv- 
ing no tangible result in the way of 
definite conversion, that this past year 
has been a profitable one in so many 
other ways. I have not only given 
scores of missionary addresses and talks 
throughout the coast before the col- 
leges, summer assemblies, student con- 
ferences, clubs and churches, but have 
also spent a good deal of time in com- 
batting and counteracting the  anti- 
Christian influences which have come 
like heavy clouds settling over the un- 
settled minds of many young American 
men and women in the form of Eddy- 
ism, theosophy, new thought, cults and 
occults of many shades and shadows 
which are nothing other than the dis- 
tant children and grandchildren of the 
old Hinduism of India. 

California is noted for its fruits and 
nuts, but she has been busily raising for 
some time past a much larger crop of 
“nuts” and harder to crack than those 
that grow on the trees, in the busy 
streets of San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. California is also famous 
for its superb climate. People come 
here from all over the country to cure 
their rheumatism and yet thousands of 
them in this sunny California are suf- 
fering from spiritual rheumatism and 
they do not care to cure it. For both 
of these conditions old India is largely 
to praise. No less than half a dozen 
different swamis or holy men of India 
have visited this last year the golden 
West only to feed themselves fat upon 
the curious, simple-minded Americans 
who love to follow the crowd because of 
the crowd. Hinduism in many of its 
ramifications has been playing havoc on 
the coast, and it has been my purpose 
and privilege to save many a young man 
and woman from the soothing, sleeping 
and smothering influences of this ‘“‘spine- 
less religion.” Thus my work has been 
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both doing and wundoing, positive and 
negative, direct and indirect. 

Another achievement, if I could call 
it in connection with my work, is found 
in the friendly relation and feeling that 
exist between my countrymen and my- 
self. After several ups and downs and 
misunderstandings in the past I have at 
last gained the good-will, trust and re- 
spect of the majority of the Hindus on 
the coast. Only last month at the stu- 
dent conference at Asilomar I took sev- 
eral of the Hindu students and every 
one of them told me how deeply he was 
impressed by the spirit of the confer- 
ence. These boys are full of the aca- 
demic vigor and ambition. They are 
the men of tomorrow, the future lead- 
ers of India. It is my ardent belief that 
the future destiny of any country, either 
for good or for evil, rests in the hands 
of the present-day youth. The Chris- 
tian people of America who try to take 
their religion seriously have a unique 
chance to touch the very heart of the 
Orient for Christ by being kind, friendly, 
fair-minded, sympathetic, brotherly, yes, 
Christlike in their attitude toward the 
students from other countries. 

If we want to win India for Christ 
we must win the good-will of the Hindu 
students in America. To win the world 
for Christ we must first redeem Cali- 
fornia for Christ. For to me California 
represents the world where the races 
of the earth are in a state of flux, and 
if instead of being caught and run into 
Christian moulds, they be allowed to 
stiffen into materialism and_ scientific 
heathenism before they return to their 
native lands they will delay for ages, 
if not defeat, the final victory of Christ. 
It is in California that Christian Amer- 
ica is facing a colossal crisis at this 
hour and the social, moral and spiritual 
battles that are being fought out here 


The Work 


Baptist Life and Thought in 

England, 1924 

By J. C. CARLILE 
jae aoe of the past year fills one 
with a sense of thanksgiving. God 
has disappointed our fears and has done 
great things for us. The year opened 
in depression and darkness. Baptist 
losses had been as the fall of autumn 
leaves and some of the great trees went 
down. John Clifford, the leader in a 
thousand fights, had fallen asleep in the 
love of God, and J. H. Shakespeare, our 
greatest secretary, was smitten with 
serious illness from which he has not 
recovered. What could the Baptist 
Union do in face of such appalling dis- 

aster? 


The denomination rallied wonderfully. 
There never was a period when English 
Baptists were closer together. The 
divided ranks are no longer separated 
into hostile camps; that unity for which 
many have prayed and labored has al- 
most come, and should soon be actual- 
ized. 


The outstanding achievement of the 
year is the unifying of Baptist forces. 


will ultimately determine whether for 
good or for bad the subsequent fate of 
the Christian missions throughout the 
Orient. 

The task is great. The outlook ap- 
pears glorious only when we have in 
ourselves the Jesus way of life. If our 
religion is getting mechanical, i. e., we 
preach automatically and people wor- 
ship likewise, then we have to reinter- 
pret Christ Jesus and Christianize Chris- 
tianity. 


Philippine Islands 
By A. E. BIGELow 

UTSTANDING achievements: 

In March, the graduation of the first 
class from the Central Philippine col- 
lege, a junior college continuing the 
Jaro Industrial School. 

The completion of a dormitory for 
boys at Bacolod where a splendid work 
for boys is being carried on, and the 
practical completion of a similar dor- 
mitory for boys at the above college. 

Best of all, an unusually large number 

of conversions all over the field, espe- 
cially of grown people. 
, The outlook for 1925 is most hopeful 
in the unparalleled opportunity for evan- 
gelistic work. The movement continues 
as before among the students, but it 
has grown rapidly of late in the country 
among the older people. 

The possible completion of a Southern 
Islands Y conference which was begun 
last October. 

, A good number of new workers and 
leaders among the Filipinos. 

Our chief needs are college equipment 
for Central Philippine college and a 
chapel building in Bacolod. 

Filipino evangelists and pastors. Only 
three in training at Central Philippine 
college. We lost one of our very best 
men last year. 


in Europe 


The time has come for our organiza- 
tions in England, the Baptist Union, the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and smaller 
activities, to come together in very much 
closer cooperation. Next to this is the 
return to evangelism. Churches live by 
propaganda. English Baptists have re- 
discovered the old passion for telling 
the good news. The Rev. Douglas 
Brown and the Rev. P. T. Thomson 
have become commissioners upon evan- 
gelism and education. Their work has 
been to blaze a trail and the churches 
have responded splendidly. There is a 
new sense of fellowship and a desire to 
get on with the tasks that are vital. 
Baptists provide a note which, if silent, 
would make the gospel incomplete. They 
are sounding their own note as a clarion 
call. 

The Baptist Missionary Society, tak- 
ing its courage in both hands, has 
budgeted for an additional normal in- 
come of £50,000. The leaders have gen- 
erated a splendid enthusiasm that should 
carry the enterprise to success. 

The presidency of Dr. T. R. Glover 
has not simply added distinction, it has 
revealed an ideal of learning combined 
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with passionate loyalty to Jesus? 
which is very attractive. 

The outlook for the new year, h 
not free from anxiety, is full ¢ 
It should see a great movement) 
half of the London churches bl 
rection of resuscitating work ind 
town areas. There will probably) 
inauguration of a superannuatic 
for aged and disabled minister, 
greatest need of all is strong, sa| 
ership. Our churches must recc 
joy and strength of their spirit, 
lowship. We step out into thef 
assured of the leadership of they 
but ever-present Lord, and * 
our brethren ,across the seas th 
of like faith shall unite with us | 
ing the new year memorable for} 
tension of the kingdom of God |; 
the Baptist churches. | 


| 


France 
By J. LEMAIRE 


HE churches of France, wor 
the “Federation of Evangelic 
tist Churches of France,” havé. 
progress during 1924. | 
(1) The first Baptist church j1 
of Paris has been repaired and nd 
tirely modern. This building wasr 
in 1872 at 48 Rue de Lille, on a lay 
the houses had been burned dowib 
Paris Commune set up after ther 
ment of the German troops froi 
in 1871 and which was put doy 
after the mobs had committed mi 
rages against life and property. t 
building had not been repaired{ 
long that it had fallen into such| 
of disrepair that it was difficult 
it. The American Baptist Forei) 
sion Society appropriated $12,50(t 
it in order, and any Americany 
can see that good use has been 
the money. The building was redii 
May 29 when the annual meetin 
federation took place. It serves( 
Baptist headquarters for Fran¢ 
houses the theological seminy 
church organized last year and 
in this building had sufficient nm 
to become legally incorporated id 
formally admitted to membershij1 
federation. 
(2) The year 1924 saw the corf 
ment of a new church building i) 
The sum of $5,000 from the A.J 
was received during the summ, 
near the end of the year, $3,0/ 
second $5,000 arrived. This w} 
sum to be paid by the French 2 
ment for the old building destris 
the war together with monev 10. 
collected among the Baptists off 
—if their zeal does not slacken—l 
able us to dedicate this building! 
summer of 1925. |. 
Unfortunately the French rT 
is now paying war claims only 1) 
ises to pay that mature Sa 
hence. For this reason, we * 
yet been able to begin the world 
constructing our church at a 


was the first Baptist church hi 
France and was completely wre 


4. It is not without poignant 
| that we see fine and enlarged 
js of other denominations being 
jwith American money while our 
{ churches are still in ruins. 

‘t Bruay, not far from Lens and 
;border of the war zone, the 
{of the church made its building 
‘ll. This has been enlarged, and 
( 1, the enlarged edifice was re- 
a d. 

+ Sanvic, a suburb of T.e Havre, 
) of Baptists have organized a 
land the church was admitted to 
sration last year. Thus another 
4; added to the flag of-the fed- 
| 


* Morlaix, an active center of 
(ation in Brittany, a new church 
{ was dedicated Sept. 21. This 
| sustained by the Baptist Mis- 
‘Society of London, but the 
fs a member of our federation. 
j| thus be seen that we have 
11 one new building, rededicated 
vers that have been improved, 
4s admitted two new churches to 
(ation. And we are not without 
iit next year will also show some 
(nent. 


Germany 
By F. W. SIMoLeit 

‘STS in Germany look back upon 
jas the dreadful year of the 
lvn of all their mission funds. 
i Of inflation has made all their 
jtocks absolutely worthless. All 
}evolent funds, out of whose in- 
| many missionary enterprises 
)1g Maintained, gradually became 
\i Today we can say with 
41 John: “Silver and gold we have 
‘Acts 3:6). This is painful, but 
iructive. Now we can no more 
}upon God and our tunds,” but 
d alone. It requires a great 
‘faith to help build the temple 
vith nothing but the daily offer- 
|he poor saints. The mites of 
‘alone must fill our church 
i. It takes courage to count 
| amounts of one or two digits 
ingdom of God. The Lord has 
| money from us that we might 
[tn to put our trust chiefly on 
| Spirit and the grace of Christ. 
jty can become abundance. It 
ii to be a Baptist with a glow- 
1, even if the purses are empty. 
ur great experience in 1924, 
Ospects for 1925? They are 
‘at. We have many open doors, 
‘stioning after the living God, 
)yerful knocking at the “‘narrow 
Yur refuge is the plain Jesus 
| outstretched arm whom “the 
id the sea obey.” On the pro- 
‘our denomination is written: 
/sonal sanctification and a new 
'—but alone under the banner 
i's cross. We wish to conquer 
ire Jesus conquers! 

ré Ollr greatest needs? Broken 
|! Open Bible, uplifted hands of 
he fulness of the Spirit, and 
|) Which carries us heavenward 
ight line. Next to it, we are 


praying for three spirit-anointed evan- 
gelists whom the Lord himself shall pro- 
vide for, and a Sunday-school missionary 
of whom our work is in great need. All 
else we shall, in the name of Jesus, do 
ourselves. 


Russia 
y J. H. RusHBROoKE 
HE editor asks me to compress within 
four hundred words the leading facts 
of the situation in Russia. 

If asked what were the outstanding 
events of 1924 I should at the date of 
writing reply that the giadual improve- 
ment of conditions is the fact that has 
impressed me most deeply. It is true 
that certain parts of the Volga valley 
and of the Ukraine, and certain restricted 
districts in Siberia, have suffered severe- 
ly from a shortage of crops. It is true 
that the restoration of Russia’s economic 
position proceeds very slowly. Never- 
theless the progress in the direction of 
social order and enlargement of liberty 
appears unquestionable. Throughout 
the year ‘Baptists have been able to issue 
religious literature, and but for financial 
stringency would issue far more. The 
suspicion or the hostility of Soviet offi- 
cials towards Baptist preachers and 
propagandists has largely disappeared 
since the conferences both of the “Evan- 
gelical Christians”.and the “Baptists” 
have declared that the Quaker formula 
regarding the bearing of weapons forms 
no part of their dogma. 

Reports of successes in the field 
abound. It would not be expected that 
in sO enormous a territory statistics 
should be closely up to date; nor should 
One imagine that Russian Baptists are 
distinguished by their concern for gath- 
ering exact figures. Nevertheless strik- 
ing facts emerge—for example, one 
church in Moscow trebled its member- 
ship during 1923, and the president of 
the Baptist Union informed me that the 
average increase of the church membership 
during that year was about 25 per cent. 

Evangelists speak of the wonderfu) 
eagerness among the villagers to listen 
to preaching, and to obtain copies of 
the scriptures. 

An outstanding feature of the year 
was the maintenance until June 30 of the 
preachers’ school at Leningrad, which, 
but for an unfortunate failure on the 
part of the two groups to reach a definite 
understanding on certain minor points, 


would have been worked as a joint 
school. 
The outlook is full of hope. The in- 


tercourse of Russia with the West is 
steadily widening, and it should soon be 
possible for American and British Bap- 
tists to render much larger assistance 
to their fellow-believers. The first and 
foremost needs are to provide training 
for those who are to serve as evangelists 
and pastors, and to assist the output 
of the scriptures and other religious 
literature. I frankly mistrust the policy 
of sending in, or attempting to send in 
as evangelists, men from abroad: or of 
subsidizing forms of evangelistic enter- 
prise that, whatever the pressure of 
poverty, have hitherto been sustained by 
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the people themselves. Financial aid 
from abroad has in too many cases 


brought serious evils and weaknesses in 
its train. Above all has this been the 
caSe where it has been irresponsibly ad- 
ministered through “free-lance” organ- 
izations, of which our Baptist people 
have need to beware. 

During the later months of the year 
one most significant development has 
been the granting by the Soviet govern- 
ment of permission to print the scrip- 
tures in Russia, and preparations are 
being made to use this Opportunity to 
the full. It is also to be expected that 
in 1925 representatives of Russian Bap- 
tists will be seen and heard in America, 
and the exact facts regarding the most 
recent developments will thus be direct- 
ly available. 


Norway 
By Arno_tp T. OuRN 
eae last few years have seen a period 
of steady and solid progress among 
the Baptists of Norway. No statistics 
for 1924 are of course, available as yet, 
but reports seem to indicate that this 
year in no wise constitutes any excep- 


tion. In several churches revivals have 
brought in goodly harvests of con- 
versions and_ baptisms. Some new 
churches have been organized. Last 


New Year’s statistics showed 4700 mem- 
bers and forty-two churches. Quite 
lately four new churches have been 
added to the number, which seems a 
fair increase for Norway. 

A distinct achievement of the last 
year or so is the purchase or erection 
of four church buildings in large centers 
which were formerly quite inadequately 
provided for. 

A general increase in contributions to 
missions is another point worth mention- 
ing. Our mission in Belgian Congo 
comes in for a large share of these. 
We have sent out four missionaries in 
all, one of whom died immediately upon 
landing at Matadi last Christmas. This 
year two new workers have been ap- 
pointed who expect to sail in a few 
months. One of them is to be supported 
by the B. Y. P. U. of Norway, the othe: 
one by the union of women’s societies. 

Our publication department has made 
excellent progress during the year, and 
may soon be regarded as self-supporting. 
Our denominational weekly is issued to 
the number of 3100 copies. 

A number of circumstances unite in 
making us hopeful as to the future: Our 
message is finding growing acceptance 
with the people; our preachers are wel- 
comed in places of worship, and some- 
times invited into parish churches, where 
they were formerly denied entrance; our 
theological seminary, which at present 
has twenty students going in for a four 
years’ course, will, as time goes on, sup- 
ply the need of trained workers and en- 
able us to develop old fields and enter 
new. 

But how are we to grasp the oppor- 
tunities that present themselves? Several 
points of importance would have to be 
considered in a longer survey. One of 
the most obvious is the financial need. 
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Though our people, who mostly belong 
to the working classes, are already giv- 
ing splendidly, it must of course be our 
constant aim to develop home resources 
But these are not sufficient. The scatter- 
edness and smallness of the churches 
make adequate support of the pastors 
a serious problem, which is aggravated 
by the financial distress owing to dis- 
employment and the depreciation in 
value of Norwegian money. If the work 
of our churches is to be carried on, they 
must hope for the continued assistance 
of their American brethren who have 
helped them so nobly in the past. 

But the need of all needs is a deep 
spiritual awakening among our country- 
men, our churches and our workers, a 
revival of apostolic religion with its un- 
quenchable enthusiasm and power. We 
are hoping and praying for an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and we entreat our 
co-believers throughout the world to 
join in intercessional prayer for the work 
of their Norwegian brethren. 


Sweden 
By J. BystTRom 


HE statistics for 1924 of the Baptist 
\™ churches in Sweden have not yet 
come, but the membership must now be 
a good deal more than 60,000. 

The doctrine of the believers’ baptism 
has now gained much ground even out- 
side our denomination. Thus thousands 
by thousands have been baptized by im- 
mersion even inside some other denomi- 
nations. 

Greater zeal than ever has been shown 
among our people to promote ministerial 
education, 

We remember with joy the Third Bap- 
tist World Congress held in Stockholm 
in 1923. The congress still throws its 
splendor in our churches. It was a fine 
meeting. I wish that THE Baptist would 
bear our heartiest greeting to all dele- 
gates who partook in that great assem- 
bly, the greatest international religious 
conference ever held in Sweden. Brother- 
ly and sincere regards to the president, 
Dr. E. Y. Mullins, and all his co-workers 
and also especially to the foreign secre- 
tary, Dr. J. H. Franklin, who among 
others was stutch a power in bringing for- 
eigners and friends to our shores. 

In our land the ministers of the Bap- 
tist denomination and some other de- 
nominations have legally not been al- 
lowed to marry people or to bury the 
dead. It appears now that the govern- 
ment will soon take action to change the 
law as to the latter question. 

Next year the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work will be held 
in Stockholm. The time is Aug. 9-29, 
1925. Even the Swedish Baptists will 
partake in that ecumenical meeting. We 
hope some good will follow even of 
that. 

We wish greater results may follow 
our work next year than have been the 
case this year. May God grant it. 

The greater need is an old-fashioned, 
sound and deep-going religious revival 
among our countrymen, a revival that 
purges the slag from the gold and brings 

hosts of people, who join the angels 


at the birth of Jesus Christ, who sang: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” 


Denmark 
By P. GraruP 

f hae outstanding achievement in the 

Baptist mission work in Denmark in 
the year past is the increased evangelis- 
tic movement and its results, the in- 
gathering of precious souls. A few fig- 
ures will show clearly how this move- 
ment gathers momentum and power as 
the years pass. During the period of ten 
years from 1904 until 1914 the net in- 
crease in memberships of the Baptist 
churches in Denmark was 300. During 
the next period of ten years—or from 1914 
to 1924—the net increase in memberships 
was 1400. During five years, from 1914 
until 1919, were baptized 856. During the 
next five years, from 1919 until 1924, 
there were baptized 1512. This makes 
for the ten years 2368. Last year the 
total number of baptisms in our churches 
was more than 400. 

In 1904 our total membership was 3900. 
In 1914 it had reached 4200, while in 
1924 the membership was 5438, which 
shows a steady increase not only in 
numbers but also in percentage. 

This movement resembles a rolling 
ball of snow that increases in size and in 
power as it moves on. We hope this 
movement may continue to increase in 
volume as well as in power for many 
years. 

There is a great field yet uncultivated 
so far as Baptist principles are con- 
cerned. We have about seventy-five 
larger towns and cities in this country 
and in more than fifty of these towns 
there is practically no Baptist mission 
work done. In these places we find soil 
that is fertile for Baptist teaching and 
principles. Wherever we hold our meet- 
ings, we find large crowds that are will- 
ing not only to hear, but many are ready 
to obey the word. We trust this move- 
ment also may continue to grow. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years we have 
more than before worked in new dis- 
tricts and towns, especially by holding 
tent-meetings during the summer. This 
last summer we had fourteen tents in 
constant use most of the time. 

We hope this year to send out our 
fourth missionary to the Belgian Congo 
to take wp mission work in connection 
with our three missionaries, who went 
out last year to take up work in con- 
nection with the Swedish Baptist Mis- 
sion out there. Doctor Franklin’s advice 
to us some years ago, to cooperate with 
the Swedish Baptist Mission Society 
seems to have proved to be sound and 
good advice. 

Our people are more than ever before 
intensely interested in foreign mission 
work in Congo, and they manifest this 
interest by their large and generous gifts 
to this work. 

Our chief need is for more and better 
educated men, in order that we may 
make use of the great opportunities that 
are right at our door. And we need 
money that we may send more workers 
into the harvest field and gather in the 
golden grain. 
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Esthonia 


By ApAm Popin 


All our ministers and churches 
been working in perfect unity and 
serving the Lord each one accordin 
the capacity that he has. I cannot: 
port great revivals over the whole I 
but in some of our churches there 1, 
baptized eighty converts in one day 
one and the same pastor. In 
churches not so many. It is difficy 
give you the exact number of bapt. 
as we have our statistics in May 
June. 

Under the greatest difficulties and) 
tress five chapels have been built, S$ 
are ready and some are still in build; 

We have organized Sunday sch; 
with over 2500 Sunday-school chil¢: 
young people’s societies, choirs that ! 
done a good work during the past ¥ 
cheering up with their sweet ve 
many downcast souls. | 

Six regular traveling missionaries} 
engaged in work. You must not t! 
that Esthonia is a real Christian cour 
it should be, but as the Baptists | 
been persecuted and trodden down 
the day of birth till the revolution c| 
the two churches that oppressed the } 
tists were engaged to keep the peop 
perfect ignorance about spiritual th} 
Our missionaries meet places where t! 
is small difference between heathen: 
so called nominal Christians. They. 
from place to place, working as |} 
and as well as they can and when | 
are chased out they go somewhere e 

There is one good thing in our } 
among the Baptists—the so-called r 
ernism is unknown. No Bible ct 
among them—we are all criticized by! 
infallible word of God. 

As you know we have our semi! 
where at present seventeen young | 
are studying the word of God and I} 
assure you this-is my hope and salve 
of Esthonia. They are all devoted yi 
men and women that have dedic| 
their lives to God and when this kn) 
edge is sanctified, God can do ¢ 
things through small instruments. 

Our scripture distribution sot 
works hard under critical circumsta 
and 1 think it marvelous what it has 
complished. We have now a small: 
phanage with eight children nearly; 
orphans. Mrs. Podin, who started! 
work last year, has experienced the f} 
fulness of God the whole time. | 

Taking courage of the past, const 
ing the faithfulness of our God, x 
pect great things of our God. As! 
old churches have preached 
churches empty and have introduced! 
modernism and _ other sch 
churches are full and I think after § 
years we will not need to build chur! 
out in the country, but the Luth’ 
churches as well as the Greek Orth 
will be offered to us that we ™ 
preach. : | 

‘We have commenced our mist 
among the military men and stud! 
of our University and the ‘Lord’ 
given us some tokens of his blessim 

I have been working for twenty 
among the lepers and prisoners and! 
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has blessed my efforts and I am 
ng into the future to see many 
saved, baptized and glorifying God 
or through their sanctified lives. 
s expect on all mentioned branches 
ase in numbers and decrease in 
lliness, all consecrated and holiness 
e Lord. 
r young prophets will finish their 
x3 in the month of May. They will 
aid none of them has anybody who 
ttand behind them supporting them. 
ww glad we would be if some one 
{stretch his or her hands over and 
1 hold up one or the other that 
faith might be strengthened and 
done. 

need some help to finish the un- 
ed church buildings and start some 
buildings; and a large building in 
‘apital town, Reval, where larger 
ngs could be held. 

need very much some help for 
to be distributed in the dark places 
1 my prison work. I must exclaim 
the preacher: “That which is 
ed cannot be made straight and 
which is wanting cannot be num- 
.” We would be so glad if our 
-en would come over and see us 
uur needs. Surely some help will 


e Latvian Baptist Work 
By J. A. Frey 

= whirlwind of the world war is 
rer but not the consequences. We 
to struggle with them still to get 
‘them. The American Relief has 
dus a great deal. Though it was 
lily aid it strengthened our spirit 
ncouraged us immensely. We had 
m down our church members who 
the excitements and afflictions of 
ar have got into an extreme—the 
costal movement. Through the 
of our Lord we succeeded. We had 
air damaged church buildings, and 
ed for that purpose a fund and so 
to meet this need. One chapel 
veady erected. Besides that we 
ed an “invalid fund” for pastors’ 
rs and orphans and for aged pas- 
ind evangelists. It is only a begin- 
but a few are comforted and we 
»ping and praying for the increase 
ompletion of those funds. 

outlook for 1925 is a bright one. 
ming evangelization work we have 
the best we could, and there are 
joors in several new places. The 
n Baptist Union has in view in 
0 arrange Bible courses for evan- 
» young people’s leaders, Sunday- 
‘teachers, directors of choirs and 
ters. We have before us in 1925 
tieth anniversary of our Sunday- 
' work in Latvia and the fiftieth 
sary of choir singing. Our inten- 
3 to celebrate those anniversaries 
tTeater style all over the country. 
pens that one of our cities—Libau 
celebrate its three hundreth anni- 
y. The mayor of this city is Mr. 
nbeniek, a Baptist minister. And 
i city of Libau at the time of its 
1], the Latvian Baptists will ar- 
a concert with more than 1000 
1 singers who will sing gospel 
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songs. Then in 1925 from our seminary 
will graduate the first fifteen students. 
What a blessing that will be for our 
country! 

The chief need in Latvia is the re- 
building of ruined churches and evan- 
gelization work. We enjoy full religious 
freedom now and we could give the men. 
We would like to send out at least a 
quartet of our students who could sing 
and preach the gospel. But who will 
help us to realize those most indispen- 
sable wants? 


Baptist Work in Czecho- 


Slovakia 
By H. ProcHazkKa 
N general, religious life in Czecho- 


Slovakia has deepened itself consid- 
erably in spiritual respect. The widest 
circles of the population in Prague, for 
example, are enormously interested in 
religion. As to Protestant denomina- 
tions, they have nearly realized the plan 
of a free federation of evangelical 
churches. The representatives of these 
different denominations hold their meet- 
ings regularly. Our smaller denomina- 
tions work strenuously. Adventists, to 
give one instance, are going to build, 
with assistance of their American friends, 
a huge seminary for at least 250 students, 
to overflow the country with their mis- 
sionaries.. On the other hand general 
want of money is felt, especially among 
the poorer classes. This is the stum- 
bling-block to a larger development of 
our work. 

Still the Baptists of Czecho-Slovakia 
have done their best in every respect. 
They were honest witnesses of the grace 
of the Lord and they contributed to the 
work as much as they could. Some of 
the outstanding achievements of the past 
year are: Twenty orphans in their ten- 
der life cared for in Peabody-Mont- 
gomery Children’s Home, where a new 
summer bedroom was built. A second 
orphanage, under the name “Family,” 
was opened for the Slovakian children 
near Bratislava. Three new worship- 
houses were opened for our centers in 
Bohemia and Slovakia. Several very 
good and helpful books and tracts have 
been published, among which is a hymn 
book for choirs—the only one in the 
Protestant literature of the country. To 
reach the people of other circles during 
the winter months, evangelization in dif- 
ferent places was arranged. 

The outlook for 1925 is the most prom- 
ising one, not taking in account financial 
problems. There is so much possibility 
of preaching gospel in a baptistic concep- 
tion as never before. The orphanages 


will do their best to keep their 
orphans in the homes. The union will 
do its utmost to keep the stations 


and places won; it will try to win new 
places and to preach to all. It will do 
its utmost to gather as much means for 
the work as it is possible. And in this 
it will be helped ‘by the preaching 
through books and pamphlets. We are 
sure that the help of the Lord will be 
near the work for him. 

And with this faith in him who is able 
to do all things, the Baptists of Czecho- 
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Slovakia are going to meet their needs. 
We have to meet especially one chief 
need, i.e, the financial. Although our 
American and English brethren are help- 
ing the union substantially, and though 
the members of the union contribute as 
much as their condition allows them, the 
union has a deficit of 60,000 crowns this 
year, which sum is equal to about $2000. 
This is the very burden which threatens 
to drag the ideals down. The orphans 
suffer, the ministers suffer, not receiving 
full amount of their salaries. But we 
pray and work to make this heavy bur- 
den easy to wear, for we know, that with 
him all things are possible. 


Poland 
By W. O. Lewis 

RO'BABLY none of the newer nations 

of Europe has had to struggle against 
greater difficulties since the war. Poland 
was ravaged and impoverished by the 
war even as Belgium and France. Poland 
had been so divided and her people had 
lived under three different governments 
so long, that they had grown accustomed 
to Austrian ways, to German ways, and 
to Russian ways. It has not been easy 
to build a united nation out of elements 
which, though Polish, have many di- 
vergent points of view. When new 
Poland began, she had no national cur- 
rency and no monetary system; she haa 
no unified system of laws. and_ even 
much of her army had served under for- 
eign nations. Poles in the Russian army 
had fought Poles in the Austrian and 
German armies. And yet in a short 
time Poland has made a good beginning 
toward nationhood. 

Poland is still facing serious difficul- 
ties. Until recently she printed paper 
marks which had no fixed value. I have 
been in Poland six times in the last two 
years. The first time the Polish mark 
stood at 50,000 to the dollar; the next 
time 250,000; and each time higher until 
it reached 9,500,000. But now Poland 
has a stable currency, and just about 
balances her budget. The usual evils 
accompanying inflation, however, were 
manifest in Poland and the usual results 
of stabilization have also appeared. For 
a while American dollars would go a 
long way, but now Poland is the highest 
priced country in western Europe. 

The Baptists do their work through 
two organizations. The older of the 
two is the German union, composed of 
German-speaking churches in western 
Poland. Not all of the members of this 
Union are German Germans. but many 
are rather Polish Germans having been 
born in Russian Poland. The German 
union according to the last reports, has 
thirty-three churches, 144 preaching 
places and 7,355 members. The Germans 
already had before the war an orphan’s 
home, an old people’s home, and a 
deaconesses’ work, 

The rest of the Baptists of Poland 
work in a Slavic Baptist Union. There 
are many Russian-speaking Baptists in 
eastern Poland, and in southern Poland 
there are a few Czekish churches. But 
a good beginning has also been made 

(Continued on page 1245) 


An Experience 


HILE he was preaching at Sid- 

mouth in April, 1830, three be- 
lieving sisters held in George 
Mueller’s presence a conversation 
about believers’ baptism, which 
proved the suggestion of another 
important step in his life. 


They naturally asked his opinion 
on the subject about which they 
were talking, and he replied that, 
having been baptized as a child, 
he saw no need of being baptized 
again. Being further asked if he 
had ever yet prayerfully searched 
the Word of God as to its testi- 
mony in this matter, he frankly 
confessed that he had not. 


At once, with unmistakable 
plainness of speech and with rare 
fidelity, one of these sisters in 
Christ promptly said: “I entreat 
you, then, never again to.speak any 
more about it till you have done 


” 


so. 
The Test 


Such a reply George Mueller 
was not the man either to resent 
or to resist. He was too honest 
and conscientious to dismiss with- 
out due reflection any challenge to 
search the oracles of God for their 
witness upon any given question. 
Moreover if, at that very time, his 
preaching was emphatic in any di- 
rection, it was in the boldness with 
which he insisted that all pulpit 
teaching and Christian practice must 
be subjected to one great test, namely, 
the touchstone of the Word of God. 
Already an Elijah in spirit, his 
great aim was to repair the broken- 
down altar of the Lord, to expose 
and rebuke all that hindered a 
thoroughly scriptural worship and 
service, and, if possible, to restore 
apostolic simplicity of doctrine and 
life. 


As he thought and prayed about 
this matter, he was forced to ad- 
mit to himself that he had never 
yet earnestly examined the scrip- 
tures for their teaching as to the 
position and relation of baptism 
in the believer’s life, nor had he 
even prayed for light upon it. He 
had nevertheless repeatedly spoken 
against believers’ baptism, and so 
he saw it to be possible that he 
might himself have been opposing 
the teaching of the Word. He 
therefore determined to study the 
subject until the should reach a 


final, satisfactory and _ scriptural 
conclusion; and thenceforth, 
whether led to defend infant bap- 
tism or believers’ baptism, to do 
it only on scriptural grounds. 


Be True 


The mode of study which he 
followed was characteristically sim- 
ple, thorough and _ business-like, 
and was always pursued afterward. 
He first sought from God the 
Spirit’s teaching that his eyes 
might be opened to the Word’s 
witness, and his mind illumined; 
then he set about a systematic ex- 
amination of the New Testament 
from beginning to end. So far as 


possible he sought absolutely to- 


rid himself of all bias of previous 
opinion or practice, prepossession 
or prejudice; he prayed and endeav- 
oured to be free from the influence 
of human tradition, popular cus- 
tom and churchly sanction, or 
that more subtle hindrance, person- 
al pride in his own consistency. He 
was humble enough to be willing 
to retract any erroneous teaching 
and renounce any false position, 
and to espouse that wise maxim: 
“Don’t be consistent, but simply be 
true.” Whatever may have been the 
case with others who claim to have 
examined the same question for 
themselves, the result in his case 
was that he came to the conclusion, 
and, as he believed, from the Word 
of God and the Spirit of God, that 
none but believers are the proper 
subjects of baptism, and that only 
immersion is its proper mode. He 
intended no assault upon brethren 
who hold other views, when he 
thus plainly stated in his journal 
the honest and unavoidable con- 
victions to which he came; but he 
was too loyal both to the Word of 
God and to his own conscience to 
withhold his views when so care- 
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fully and prayerfully arrived at 
through the searching of the 
Scriptures. 

Conviction compelled action, for 
in him there was no spirit of com- 
promise; and he was accordingly 
promptly baptized. Years after, 
in reviewing his course, he records 
the solemn conviction that “of all] 
revealed truths, not one is more 
clearly revealed in the Scriptures 
—not even the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith—and that the sub- 
ject has only become obscured by 
men not having been willing to 
take the Scriptures alone to de- 
cide the point.” 


The Final Criterion 


Such experiences as these sug- 


gest the honest question whether | 


there is not imperative need of 
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subjecting all current religious cus- | 


toms and practices to the one test 
of conformity to the scripture pat- 
tern. Our Lord sharply rebuked 
the Pharisees of his day for mak- 
ing “the commandment of God of 
none effect by their tradition,” and, 
after giving one instance, he 
added, “and many other such like 
things do ye.” It is very easy for 
doctrines and practices to gain ac- 
ceptance, which are the outgrowth 
of ecclesiasticism, and neither have 
sanction in the Word of God, nor 
will bear the searching light of its 
testimony. 
warned us that even antiquity is 
not authority, but may be only ve- 
tustas erroris—the old age of error. 
What radical reforms would be 
made in modern worship, teaching 
and practice—in the whole con- 
duct of disciples and the adminis- 
tration of the church of God—if 
the one final criterion of all judg- 
ment were: “What do the Scrip- 
tures teach?” And what revolu- 
tions in our own lives as believers 
might take place, if we should first 


put every notion of truth and cus- | 
tom of life to this one test of | 
scripture authority, and then with | 
the courage of conviction dare to © 


Cyprian has fore- | 


do according to that word—count- | 


ing no cost, but studying to show | 
ourselves approved of God! Is it | 
possible that there are any mod- | 
ern disciples who “reject the com- — 


mandment of God that they may 
keep their own tradition?” 

—From Pierson’s “Life of George 

Mueller.” 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


FINAL REPORT ON C.L. P. ENLISTMENTS 


——— 
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SAY! 
You know that second banner 
Who’s going to get IT! 
January 14, 1925 
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sting Helps one Ge LP: In meeting, present the attitude of In some respects our success in Poland 


Topics for Feb. 8. 


thly power doth then show likest 
s when mercy seasons justice.” 

1 Matt. 25:34-46 several times. 
‘thoughts for the fourth and fifth 


n 


page 4 of .“Social Principles of 


‘by Rauschenbush and “Study For 


‘eek” on 8-14, are helpful. 


If your 


or friends do not have this, it may 
\ from the Publication Society. 


i 


3 Literary Digest is good. 
he Nov. 


cl 


u 
re 


in the Aug. 
On page 
10, 1923 Literary Digest is 
e “The Respectable Criminal in 


ye visited me not” 


re to read “Our Share in the 
rs Guilt” in the March 22, 1924 
Also, read “Virtue in Black- 


“in the March 29, 1924 issue. 
Boy Stuff,” is an interesting ac- 


of cases 


e 


ti 


tried in the Chicago 
Court. This was in the April 
issue of Saturday Evening Post, 


‘tints may be had from B. Y. P. U. 
neadquarters. 

poem “Give Them a Place to Play” 
Sa preventive. This poem may 
from the literature department 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 
cent. 

the Wise—A Bargain” on page 
lyer’s “Christian Life in the Com- 
"is another good poem. Also 
Bes 42-44 and 45-48 of this book, 
Nay be had from the Publication 


i) 


} 


people today, as gleaned from materials 
mentioned. Show Christ’s attitude, as 
found in Matt. 25:34-46; Luke 7:36-50; 
Luke 15 and other places (look under 
“sinners” and “adultery” in a concord- 
ance for reference). In closing set forth 
the arguments that a change in the 
public’s attitude and better conditions 
would result in less wrong-doing. 
Shakespeare’s “The quality of mercy” 
may be used very well. 


Poland 
(Continued from page 1243) 
among the Polish-speaking people. It is 
now estimated that the Slavic Union has 
ninety churches and nearly 9,000 mem- 
bers. Over 1,000 new members were 
baptized into this union during 1924. 


We also have in Poland one of the 
greatest Baptist publishing houses in 
Europe, the Compass Publishing House 
in Lodz. This house publishes liter- 
ature in Polish, German, Bohemian, Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian, and Yiddish. Everybody 
knows that Poland is the home of the 


Polish Jews, though not everybody 
knows that they are being reached 
by the gospel in Poland. There is a 


tract society which works in connection 
with the Compass Publishing House and 
is distributing Bibles and tracts all over 
Poland. This is the only organization 
publishing evangelical literature in Po- 
land. And it is a great honor that Bap- 
tists have been pioneers in this work. 


has been marked. Until recently it was 
thought nobody could be a patriotic Pole 
without being a Roman Catholic. Thanks 
to Baptist effort, it is now realized 
everywhere that one can be a good Pole 
and at the same time be a Protestant. 
We have baptized many people. But we 
have many difficulties. It has not been 
easy to harmonize the diverse Baptist 
elements in new Poland, and everywhere 
the need of churches and chapels is keen- 
ly felt. And it will be impossible to 
establish the denomination as it should 
be until we have a strong theological 
seminary. 

(World Survey to be continued next week) 


Wayland Academy at MHangchow. 
Chekiang, which was the only school 
among more than twenty in the provin- 
cial capital able to open at the begin- 
ning of the fall term has, in spite of the 
political situation, been able to increase 
its enrolment to 360 in the high school. 
At the close of a personal workers cam- 
paign in November a decision meeting 
was held and thirty-seven boys an- 
nounced their acceptance of Christ while 
a large number signified their interest in 
Christianity and their desire to be in- 
structed. For the year of Mr. E. H. 
Clayton’s furlough, the school is in 
charge of Mr. B. Y. Hsu who has been 
a member of the teaching staff for over 
ten years. Mr. T. Chiu, a graduate of 
Shanghai college and seminary is direc- 
tor of religious work and school-pastor. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


This Is the House that Jack 
Built 


Part II. 

OU will remember how in last week’s 
story, Papa Salamonte had sailed 
for America with his young son Tony, 
to make money which he had supposed 
would be lying all over the streets of 
America, just waiting for Italian fathers 
to pick up. For wasn’t he needing that 
money? Wasn’t there an Italian family 
over in Naples? Wasn’t there Mrs. 
Salamonte? And Michelina? And An- 
gelina? And Theresa? And Marietta? 
And the Bambino? And, of course, the 
donkey? All waiting! Waiting for 
money. Money to come to America. 
(All but the donkey—I do not know, 
for sure, what his hopes were; but I 
assure you he was bound to be disap- 

pointed.) 

Not a single Salamonte knew how to 
read or write, and whenever a letter 
arrived from Papa Salamonte the entire 
family would dash to the priest, who 
put on a pair of enormous spectacles in 
order to read the magic words. But 
not nearly so magic as had been hoped. 
America was not proving gay! Money 
did not lie around loose on the streets. 
It was even rather hard to earn it. 
Tony was working for a padrone who 
gave him a push-cart full of bananas, 
which he trundled through the streets, 
shouting “Banan’! Banan’! Nice, fresh-a 
banan’!” at the top of his voice. (And 
it was avery top top, that top of Tony’s 
voice!) But even on lucky days when 
he sold every single banana the padrone 
gave him only a very little money, and 
made him sleep in a shanty at the back 
of his house, where the green bananas 
were ripening. Tony also had to buy 
food from the padrone at enormous 
prices. It all sounded rather like the 
story of some cruel ogre in the fairy 
tales told by grandmothers on rainy 
evenings! And not gay. Not gay. 

As for Papa Salamonte himself, he was 
working on a street repairing trolley- 
car tracks. It was hard work, but he 
was saving money slowly, oh, far too 
slowly. 

Angelina began to feel that she and 
the donkey were to be inseparable 
friends for the remainder of her life! 
Did I tell you that they all slept, and 
worked, and dined, in one room—the 
donkey, too? But he did not bray about 
it boastfully to the other donkeys he 
met in Naples, for undoubtedly the ma- 
jority of them lived right in with their 
families, too. 

And then, out of a clear sky, the most 
un@xpected bonanza came to them. For 
the queerest old uncle died and left to 
Mrs. Salamonte a stocking. A stocking 
stuffed from top to bottom with paper 
liras. A lira is worth twenty cents, 


and when the priest helped Mrs. Sala- 
monte to count her new wealth, behold! 
she discovered that she had enough to 
take the entire family over to America. 
It was unbelievable! There never was 
a queer old man so suddenly beloved as 
Mrs. Salamonte’s queer old unlovable 
uncle. It was too bad he had had to 
die. But oh, so good of him to leave 
the stocking. Mrs. Salamonte bought 
twelve big tall candles to be burned in 
the cathedral, and gave money to the 
priest to pray for the soul of such a very 
good uncle. 

Then she rolled up the family bed- 
ding, tucking inside of the roll an old 
candlestick and some lace doilies she 


had made years before. And when the 


next boat sailed for America six round- 
eyed persons, with shawls over their 
heads and ear-rings shining in their ears, 
were on deck, looking their last at the 
quaint old streets that walk up hill, and 
at Mt. Vesuvius with a cloud always 
near its summit. 

The next twelve days were unspeak- 
able. Who would have supposed that 
the front end of a steel boat could flap 
its tail one way, while the back end 
flapped its tail the other way? Who 
would have supposed that a ship which 
seemed so steady at the dock shouid 
rear up on end, right in the middle of 
the ocean, and try to knock down a 
few stars? It was horrible. Michelina 
was never so disgusted in her life. A 
deck, now!—you started walking on it, 
when suddenly the ship flapped its front 
end and the deck rose up like a hill be- 
fore you; you began walking up that 
hill as best you could, when suddenly 
the boat flapped its back end and the 
hill sank down, dewn, down and you 
found yourself headed straight into a 
valley of deck-rail, with wild blue waves 
tossing up on deck. Sickening! Miche- 
lina gave up. She vowed she wouldn't 
try to walk again. On water. She would 
wait until she reached America. 


Some Chinese Proverbs 


“Let a dog bite a scholar and no 
one cares, but if a scorpion stings 
a mandarin, sympathizers come in 
such crowds as to break down the 
doors.” 

* * &* 

“When one is eating one’s own, 
one eats to repletion; when one is 
eating another’s, one eats until the 


tears run.” 
k * * 


“Patience and a mulberry leaf will 
make a silk gown.” 


—From “A China Shepherdess,” 
Judson Press. 


THE BAPTi 
: 


| 


The other Salamontes were alr 
too sick to care. But naturally | 
thought the ways of ships and y, 
unspeakable, also. 

But at last, at last, America. At! 
just a speck of land. Then real ; 
Houses, with smoke coming out of 
chimneys—you liked that smok¢ 
meant meals. Suddenly every Salam 
was hungry. But first there mus 
the government inspection at } 
island; and next, the meeting with : 
Salamonte and Tony. 

This last was something to sei 
do not know to this minute how | 
Salamonte is still alive, after so 1; 
squeezing and hugging and kis) 
Everybody kissed him on both ch: 
at once, it seemed to him. He ta 
and cried, he liked it so much, | 
simply dreadful to leave a family! 
hind in Italy! Let them nearly squ 
away your breath! Let them n 
crack your ribs! Let them kiss and) 
You need more arms to hug sui 
family. And who would have belli 
the Bambino could have grown so} 
It was like another child —positi: 
Papa Salamonte kept looking e1 
where for the little cry-baby of a! 
low he had kissed goodbye long, } 
ago in Naples. | 

“Here I am!” cooed the growir: 
Bambino, all dimples and gurgles. | 
kissable. Like a Raphael’s cherub: 

Then came the trip to the House-] 
Jack-Built, where Papa Salamonte! 
rented two rooms. Two, if you ph 
It sounded sumptuous after only) 
room in Naples. There was no do 
to kick around and bray, either.| 
fact it was so much too expensive, ! 
after paying for second-hand beds, tél 
chairs and dishes, the rent bega’ 
scare the whole family. Rent! | 
me. | 

“We will take some boarders,” 
Mrs. Salamonte. Which thing they! 
Two men who worked all night} 
factory, and slept all day in one 0! 
beds where the Salamontes slep 
night. It was not very clean fo # 
them do this, nor was it very nid 
have them snoring away so lustily) 
ing meal-time, but Papa Salamont) 
ways had his little joke: “We hav 
orchestra at our meals! Such fine n 
one bass drum and one flute! | 
Fine!” 


(To be continued.) 


At the First church of Monterey, ‘ 
ico, on a recent Sunday afternoon } 
occurred the baptism of seven Bit 
from twelve to fourteen years OF) 
All of the girls were members o! 
same Sunday-school class and fou 
them were the great rand 
the first member of the church, bap? 
in 1864. 
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- Chicago Letter 
: By C. T. Hotman 
The New Year 


en Gerald Massey died a few years 
T. P. O’Connor wrote concerning 
|“He fought every step of his life, 
» were, never conquered though 
ig the marks of many wounds.” At 
ze of eight he worked in a silk mill 
five in the morning to half past 
1 the evening for a weekly wage 
ning at nine pence and rising to 
nd three pence. “I had no child- 
"he wrote. “Ever since I can 
aber I have had the aching fear 
nt throbbing in heart and brow.” 
10 wonder he became a man some- 
unwise of deed and often of word. 
we may well light our torches at 
id take his new year’s message. 


After darkest 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


> on, hope ever! 
night 
aes full of long life the laughing 
morning, 
on, hope ever; springtide flush’t 
with light, 
crowns old winter with her rich 
adorning, 
on, hope ever! 
come 
2n man to man shall be a friend 
and brother, 
his old world shall be a happy 
home, 
‘all earth’s family love one another, 
Hope, hope ever!” 


Yet the time shall 


king back over the past year with 
scouragements which have beset 
ork, we yet take courage with the 
1g of the new year, and the hope 
te days to come will bring larger 
s and blessing cheers us on. The 
m of our united Baptist work in 
‘0 has been seriously embarrassed 
uncial limitations; challenging op- 
ities for expansion have had to 
glected and even work which 
1 to be of greatest present urgency 
1 to be left undone. But we “hope 
pe ever” that with the new year 
spirit of generosity on the part 
tist people may make a new year 
gress possible. 


Evangelism 


3 now until Easter evangelism will 

the major emphasis in all our 
: churches. The general theme 
2 meetings of the Baptist Minis- 
onference during the month of 
y is evangelism, with S. J. Reed 
‘ernacle, M. P. Boynton of Wood- 
|. Grafton Parker, an Englewood 
‘church layman, J. N. Carstens of 
- and Rev. Henry Hepburn 
na Memorial Presbyterian church 
takers. The Baptist Executive 
I cooperates helpfully in the pre- 
“season of evangelism through the 
$8 of the Rev. W. R. Jewell, di- 
of religious education, and a gos- 


pel team. The churches are coming to 
depend upon persistent, persuasive, per- 
sonal evangelism rather than high pres- 
sure professional efforts. Such a plan 
combined with appealing services and an 
evangelistic spirit shot through all 
church activities seems to achieve bet- 
ter permanent results, 


Religious Education 


The program of evangelism is admir- 
ably balanced by a well-conceived pro- 
gram of religious education. The or- 
ganization of the Chicago Council of 
Religious Education which has taken the 
place of the Chicago Sunday School 
Association has lifted the work of re- 
ligious education among all Chicago 
churches to a new level. Our Baptist 
churches are feeling the throbbing of 
this new life. Especial attention is be- 
ing given to the organization of leader- 
Ship training classes. At least twenty 
of our Baptist churches will conduct 
such schools during the year. It is 
hoped that week-day religious educa- 
tion may be initiated on a large scale 
in Chicago within a reasonable time and 
our own J. B. McKendry, director of 
week-day religious education for Oak 


Bring Me Men 
Bes me men to match my moun- 
tains, . 

Bring me men to match my plains, 
Men with empires in their purpose, 
And new eras in their brains, 

Bring me men to match my prairies, 
Men to match my inland seas; 

Men whose thought shall pave a highway 
Up to ampler destinies; 

Pioneers to clear thought’s marshlands 
And to cleanse old Error’s fen; 
Bring me men to match my mountains: 
Bring me men! 


Bring me men to match my forests, 
Strong to fight the storm and blast, 
Branching toward the skyey future, 
Rooted in the fertile past. 

Bring me men to match my valleys 
Tolerant of rain and snow; 

Men within whose fruitful purpose. 
Times consummate blooms shall grow; 
Men to tame the tigerish instincts 

Of the lair and cave and den, 
Cleanse the dragon slime of nature... 
Bring me men! 


’ 


Bring me men to match my rivers, 

Continent cleavers, flowing free; 

Drawn by the eternal madness, 

To be mingled with the sea. 

Men with oceanic impulse, 

Men whose moral currents sweep 

Toward the wide infolding ocean 

Of an undiscovered deep; 

Men who feel the strong pulsation 

Of the central sea, and then 

Time their currents to its earth throbs, 

Bring me men! 

—From “The Coming American” 

by Sam Foss. 


Park, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on week-day schools of 
the Chicago Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. In this great city with its tangle 
of subtle opposing forces to any such 
program it will require time, patience 
and persistence to accomplish it. It will 
be necessary to create a consciousness 
of the need on the part of the Protestant 
community of Chicago. But with the 
leadership and organization which we 
now have we feel confident of ultimate 
achievement. 


The Ladies, God Bless ’em 


The Woman’s Baptist Mission Union 
of Chicago is a very remarkable organ- 
ization. Only the largest churches can 
accommodate them when they meet for 
their monthly gatherings. And their pro- 
grams are always intensely interesting 
and to the point. They issue in action. 
The January meeting was held on the 
thirteenth at Temple Baptist church. 
A morning conference was on the sub- 
ject, “What the Pastor Can Do to Help.” 
The afternoon speakers were Miss 
Emma Brodbeck of China and Dr. W. 
H. Virgin of North Shore church. For 
Jan. 20 the women issued the cryptic 
announcement “A Day in the China Cab- 
inet,” which turned out to be a day of 
study of the new foreign mission study 
books. A very successful workers’ con- 
ference was held Dec. 9 in the Immanuel 
building. In spite of the nearness of 
that date to the holidays the attendance 
was large, twenty-four churches being 
represented. These good women of our 
churches put first things first. 


“Behold, I Make All Things New” 


This making of all things new appar- 
ently does not happen in cataclysmic 
fashion, but goes forward constantly. 
It is a steady process of renewing. “Old 
things pass away and all things become 
new.” A new Sunday school has been 
established by the Czecho-Slovak church 
in North Berwyn, near the corner of 
27th street and Harlem avenue. The 
Berwyn Czecho-Slovak church is one of 
our smallest and youngest churches, but 
one of the most earnest and enterpris- 
ing of them all. The Chicago Baptist 
News says concerning this effort: “As a 
unique evidence of how the races min- 
gle in this country of ours, it may be 
noted that the Sunday school is estab- 
lished in the home of people of German 
descent connected with the Logan 
Square English-speaking church and by 
the brethren of the Czecho-Slovak 
church in Berwyn.” 

New Mexican work has been estab- 
lished in South Chicago among a colony 
of twenty-four Mexican Baptists discov- 
ered by the Mexican pastor from In- 
diana Harbor. They are now meeting 
in the South Chicago neighborhood 
house. 

A newly ordained pastor has recently 
been sent forth in the person of Rev. 
William Tatter, a Hungarian brother 
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who was ordained to the Christian min- 
istry on recommendation of the Perma- 
nent Council which examined him on 
Monday, Dec. 29. Unhappily we can- 
not announce that Brother Tatter will 
take up a new Hungarian work in Chi- 
cago, although there is a field open in 
which his services might be engaged. 
Lack of funds makes it impossible to 
enter this new field. Mr. Tatter, there- 
fore, goes to Western Canada. 

A new Baptist church was recognized 
by a vote of the council Dec. 29. It is 
the Riis Park church at the corner of 


Diversey and Mulligan avenues. A 
splendid Sunday school and a _ very 
promising work are developing under 


the leadership of Mr. J. P. Cross. 


Ministers’ Retreat 


From January 5 to 8 a retreat was 
held for the Baptist pastors of Illinois 


in the First church of Elgin. There 
were ninety-and-nine ministers regis- 
tered from all parts of the state; if 


Chicago had been adequately represented 
the registration would have gone much 
higher. The speakers were Dr. F. E. 
Taylor, Indianapolis; Dr. P. C. Wright, 
New York; Dr. George A. Huntley, Chi- 
cago; Dr. H. O. Rowlands, Oak Park; 
Rev. G. W. Chessman, Peoria; Rev. F. 
C. Stifler, Wilmette; Rev. R. L. Kelley, 
Chicago; Dr. H. E. Truex, Mount Ver- 
non; Dr. Benjamin Otto, Chicago; Rev. 
J. H. Hastings, Stonington, and Miss 
Edna Geister, Elgin. It was a time of 
great inspiration. One of the pastors 
said: “I came here a defeated man. I 
felt that I could not go on. But this re- 
treat has changed all that. I go back 
to my work with new heart and cour- 
age. We are going to win out.” The 
retreat unquestionably will have admir- 
able results in toning up the morale of 
men laboring under difficult circum- 
stances isolated from the warm contact 
of each other’s faith for so much of 
their time. It is to be hoped that this 
retreat will become an annual feature of 
the state program, 


University of Chicago 


Dhe citys of Chicavomis) comin stona 
quickened awareness of the presence of 
the university. Recently Orchestra hall 
has been crowded to capacity for two 
lectures sponsored by the president and 
the board of trustees. The first was 
given Monday, Dec. 15 by Prof. James 
Henry Breasted on “The Advent of Man 
and His Conquest of the Earth,” in 
which, beginning with the earliest evi- 
dences of man’s presence on earth, the 
lecture traced the successive stages of 
the human career leading from _ sav- 
agery to civilization. The second lec- 
ture was given -by Prof. Albert A. 
Michaelson, head of the department of 
physics on “Light Waves as Measuring 
Rods for Sounding the Infinite and the 
Infinitesimal.” One marveled at Pro- 
fessar Michaelson’s ability to present 
such a highly technical subject in a 
popular and interesting manner. At the 
close of his lecture Professor Michael- 
son made ‘the first announcement of the 
result of an elaborate experiment which 
has been under way during the last two 
years to test the truth of Einstein’s 


theory of relativity and stated that the 
results so far obtained had provided a 
striking confirmation of Einstein’s po- 
sition. 

The university is now engaged in a 
campaign by which it is hoped to in- 
crease its resources by $17,500,000 in the 
immediate future. Beyond that lies a 
still more ambitious program. The 
vision and purpose of President Burton 
to make the University of Chicago the 
“best possible university,’ in which 
especial attention shall be given to push- 
ing further the boundaries of human 
knowledge by means of research in every 
field, is shared, not only by the trustees 
and faculty of the university, but, in 
an increasing degree, by the citizens of 
Chicago. The University of Chicago, 
despite its quite unparalleled record, evi- 
dently counts not itself to have attained 
but reaches forth and presses forward 
to the mark for the prize of an ever higher 
calling. 


En Route East 


By LEonarp W. RILEY 
Meditations in Montana 


Today is ‘New Year's idays Iam 
spending it traveling eastward through 
Montana over the route of the “Great 
Big Baked Potato.” Everywhere nature 
is all in white. The temperature is 
barely at the freezing point. Just 
enough snow is falling to make one 
thoughtful. Its coming means such dif- 
ferent things to such different people. 

Perforce I watched the old year out 
and the new year in. I had not so 
planned for the activities of the last day 
of the old year began for me at four 
o’clock in the morning. I was ready for 
slumber but there was a gay company 
aboard who heeded not the sign so con- 
spicuously displayed, “Quiet is requested 
for the benefit of those who have re- 
tired.” The train officials evidently 
thought the time and the occasion called 
for leniency; at any rate they exercised 
it. This morning I learned that shortly 
after midnight the floor of the dining car 
was cleaned and our gay ones tripped the 
light fantastic until the dawn of day. 
Their breakfasts were served at “high 
noon.” A portable phonograph is now 
stimulating their jaded spirits with the 
latest jazz records. They are not young 
people. They have seen much of this 
old world. They have set a good ex- 
ample of how to spoil the first day of a 
bright new year. 


My thoughts wander to another group 
—some students—who spent the evening 
at the home of their pastor, and who 
were doubtless in prayer when the new 
year dawned. When it closes this group, 
if spared, will not be grieving over a 
year of wasted life. 


“Watch Your Step.” 


I am riding in a new pullman car. 
Its name is “Lake Quinalt.” It is of 
the new design with fixed partitions be- 
tween the berths. This style will be 
popular with those who know how to 
make a seventy hours’ trip restful and 
profitable. It will be otherwise with 
those whose chief concern centers in their 
neighbors. The upholstering is of dark 
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blue figured with a darker blue. 

colors of the carpet and the stee] 
wordwork harmonize with it; produci1| 
most pleasing effect. I sometimes wor, 
whether the traveling public really | 
any kind of appreciation of the eff, 
which are so manifestly put forth; 
make these long transcontinental t¢: 
agreeable in every way. Perhaps a 1, 
at this beautiful clean car a few mor 
hence might answer the query, ‘; 
officers of the train, the porters and 
waiters are uniformly courteous and ,| 
tlemanly. How much would be ad: 
to the pleasure of the trip if the s;: 
could be said of all those whom t 
serve. Posted where you cannot ]] 
seeing them as you enter and agair: 
you leave this car are the words, “Ws: 
Your Step.” I am wondering whet 
this injunction is capable of more t\ 
its obvious application and whethe 
is so intended by those who posted | 


Nineteen not Enough. 


Paul says somewhere something al 
ever learning and never coming t| 
knowledge of the truth. In some, 
spects this seems of universal appli; 
tion. Since we first began to creep) 
our hands and knees we have had} 
negotiate steps. At home, abroad, evi 
where, constantly we have had «& 
since to encounter them. Yet here) 
this car where all kinds of experie; 
would seem to dictate carefulness it: 
been found necessary to almost kn} 
us down with the warning, “Watch Y; 
Step.” Isaiah had the same human ; 
ture to deal with. “Precept upon ik 
cept, precept upon precept: line u) 
line, line upon line” were not suffic! 
in his day and no more so in Oo 
“evolution” to the contrary notwithst« 
ing. “Why did you tell that child for: 
twentieth time not to do that?” | 
mother replied: “Because nineteen ti! 
were not enough.” What babes we) 
are after all! Think it over and mr: 
application where you will | 

“To Do” or “To Be® 


In the Christian Work for Dec.? 
1924, is an article on “The Minister | 
the Community” by Woodrow Wi. 
which should be read and re-read! 
every minister and prospective mini: 
It was written fifteen years ago, bu 
as timely today as it was then, I 1) 
just read it and quote the followins: 
a sample of its words of wisdom: “Wi 
I hear some of the things which yo! 
men say to me by way of putting! 
arguments to themselves for going | 
the ministry, I think they are tall: 
of another profession. Their motiv 
to do something. You do not have td 
something. You do not have to be | 
thing in particular to be a lawyer 
have been a lawyer and I know. Yor 
not have to be anything in partict 
except a kind-hearted man, perhaps! 
be a physician; you do not have t 
anything, mor to undergo any st 
spiritual change in order to be 4 tf 
chant. | 

“The only profession which cont 
in being something is the ministry 
our Lord and Saviour, and it does | 
consist of anything else. It is ™ 
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ed in other things but it does not 
sist of anything else. And that con- 
ion of the ministry which rules all 
‘marks of it off and mixes him in the 
yd so that you cannot pick him out, 
_ process of eliminating the ministry 
ve. 
Philadelphia Letter 
By ArtHuR C. BALDWIN 

le Ministers’ conference opened the 
'year, as has been its custom, with 
address by Pres. Milton G. Evans. 
strong and impressive message Doc- 
gvans stressed the high and humanly 
yssible demands of the gospel for 
and brotherliness among men. In 
give and take of human affairs, who 
realize such a spirit, yet the gospel 
ands it. It is high, we cannot at- 
‘unto it, yet we must preach it. Let 
ace squarely in the new year, the 
e demands where human experience 
ld say, “Impossible.” It was an up- 
g message and one to make the 
er wish to lean hard on Christ. 


e Bucknell endowment campaign is 
z pushed vigorously in this metropol- 
area. A dinner for pastors and rep- 
itative laymen on Jan. 12, was ad- 
ied by Secretary of Labor Davis. 

Sunday in January a number of 
cers from Bucknell have been ap- 
ng in our pulpits. How much actual 
xy the canvass will secure no one 
ell. Philadelphia Baptists like some 
‘s, | believe, are exhibiting an un- 
nate reaction after the five-year 
jaign. The verdict of many is never 
1a long-time pledge. This feeling 
ing to handicap a number of ap- 
besides Bucknell. After the Buck- 
endowment appeal is. past we expect 
ners Tenny and Axling to bring us 
‘peal for Japanese relief. Following 
the Baptist home must secure at 
$450,000 for its building and en- 
lent enterprise. Just where we 
come out in all this I do not know. 
difficulties are apparent. 


= Philadelphia Year Book has made 
ypearance. This is a combined an- 
report of the Philadelphia Associa- 
the North Philadelphia Association, 
he Baptist Union. It is a book of 
wes which unifies all the denomina- 
business of the city in one series 
ports; 52,615 members of Baptist 
hes are reported—of these 19,599 
egro. There are 131 churches of 
Mine are negro churches. This 
ined report is a happy innovation 
ought to be continued. 
ling events cast their shadow and 
y alert pastors are appearing in 
mference with elaborate itineraries 
eattle. If we want to go, these 
agencies and pastoral leaders are 
_to do everything for us, checking 
aggage, engaging hofel rooms en- 
| providing motor cars and every- 
-else that can be imagined. All 
ve got to do is to get on the train 
ay the money. Success to them! 
more Baptists we can get out to 
2 with the big question of the in- 
2 policy of our Foreign Mission 
'y to be discussed, the better it 


will be for the denomination. Whatever 
the report of the commission on investi- 
gation may be, it seems evident that all 
matters will simmer down to the one 
question: “Shall we approve the an- 
nounced policy of the Foreign Mission 
Board to appoint both liberal and con- 
servative candidates alike to the foreign 
mission fields?” in other words, to act 
so that the foreign mission field will be 
a fair representation largely of our 
churches at home. With such a question 
before the denomination, success to all 
the tourist agencies, say I. 


The Gethsemane church, Rev. Carl O. 
Graeber, pastor, through the generosity 
of one of its members has establishea 
a broadcasting station, WFBD. This 1s 
another help for the aggressive work that 
Brother Graeber is doing. The Angora 
church, which is occupying the basement 
of a new church building, is already over- 
crowded. Rev. Lloyd Parkinson, pastor, 
is receiving new members constantly and 
finds the congregations greatly increas- 
ing since the change from the orphanage. 

The Calvary church of Norristown has 
welcomed its new pastor, Rev. H. G. 
Weston Smith, who began his work 
there the first of the year. 


The Upland church, Rev. Arnold E. 
Look, pastor, enters the new year with 
fine prospects. The four Sunday morn- 
ing services of January are being devoted 
to a study of “The Modern Meaning of 
Church Membership.” In the evening 
the pastor is turning to the Old Testa~ 
ment for his message and finding it in 
four of the eaviy prophets of Israel. The 
covenant and by-laws have been revised 
and as now adopted represent most ef- 
fectively the ideals and spirit of a mod- 
ern church. Brother Look is doing a 
strong work in this important field. 


Southern California Notes 
By D. F. Estes 

The Gaviota Street mission of the 
First church, Long Beach, was organized 
imtoya Church sO cCacouml LEStanismiis an 
dependent life encouragingly, having 
more than 100 constituent members, and 
with some 300 present each week in the 
Sunday school. A good property is 
turned over by the First church with no 
embarrassing indebtedness. 

Dr. James A. Francis of the First 
church, Los Angeles, who has been out 
of his pulpit for some weeks on account 
of severe illness, preached again on the 
morning of Jan. 4, to the great joy of 
his people. 

At Santa Monica, more than 100 Bap- 
tists have organized a new church to be 
known as the Trinity Baptist church. 
Rev. Frederick W. Hatch of the neigh- 
boring church in Ocean Park has been 
called as pastor. He began his new work 
Jan. 4. Lots have been purchased for 
a church building to be erected in the 
near future. 

Rev. H. B. Foskett, the general field 
missionary of the southern California 
Convention, is still in the hospital as the 
result of a severe surgical operation. His 
many friends will rejoice that his con- 
dition is reported as steadily improving. 

The church at Alhambra broke ground 
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for its new building Jan. 5. About $60,- 
000 has been raised for the. erection of 
the first unit of the enterprise. 

Rev. Robert Scott Wallis, late of 
Malone, N. Y., began his work as pastor 
of the church in South Pasadena, Jan. 11. 
He and his family will be welcome to 
Southern California. 

Rev. J. E. Doty is recovering well 
from his late illness, and it is expected 
that he will soon resume his important 
work at the Bauchet international mis- 
sion. At the outbreak of the short at- 
tack of pneumonic plague in Los An- 
geles last fall, when the Bauchet field 
was quarantined so rigidly that no one 
was allowed to leave the quarantined 
district, Mr. and Mrs. Doty and Miss 
Nielson, the representative of the 
woman’s society, determined to cast 
their lot in with the people whom they 
were trying to lead to Christ. They 
moved into a small cottage that had been 
vacated by one of the families on account 
of the plague, and made it their home 
until the plague was stayed, and the 
quarantine lifted. They served night and 
day completely winning the hearts of 
the people, many of whom had pre- 
viously opposed their work. On the first 
Sunday evening after the quarantine was 
lifted, the services in the chapel were 
attended by large numbers, and five 
adults were lead to Christ. The good 
work is going forward and the mission- 
aries are rejoicing. 

The Second church has been doing a 
large and important work among the 
negroes of Los Angeles, many thousands 
of whom have lately come from the 
South. It is now announced that the 
plans are completed and the contract 
let for a new building which will greatly 
increase the possibilities of this work. 
The new building at Twenty-fourth 
street and Griffin avenue, to be finished 
within the next eight months, will be in 
the Italian style, the main auditorium 
seating about 1700. It will cost approxi- 
mately $125,000. Pending completion of 
the new home of worship the congrega- 
tion will continue to conduct services 
at 740 Maple avenue, but this property 
will be sold for enough money to pay 
virtually half the cost of the new edifice. 
The Baptist City Mission Society will 
donate $10,000 toward the new edifice. 


Buffalo News 
By J. S. EBERSOLE 
The churches and schools were busy 
during the Christmas season with spe- 
cial programs, watch-night services and 
other holiday activities. Much of the 
Christmas spirit was worked out in help- 
ful service to others, including city, 
home and foreign missions. 
A few of our churches held Week of 


Prayer meetings. The North Tona- 
wanda church, Rev. Thomas Cowan, 
pastor, reports particularly good at- 


tendance and interest. This church is 
experiencing one of the best periods in 
its history. Pastor and people are united 
and happy. 

The Tonawanda church, on Dec. 30, 
ordained to the ministry, Rev. Chester 
W. Willis, who has acceptably served 
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the church for two years. Mr. Willis is 
completing the arts course at MacMas- 
ter university. Progress in material 
equipment and spiritual growth are re- 
ported. 

The Friendship church (negro), Buf- 
falo, Rev. D. Robinson, pastor, has been 
granted tax exemption on its property, 
by the board of commissioners. This is 
a “war-time” church, starting in 1916 
with four members. The present mem- 
bership is 230. 

Dr. A. W. Bourne, for eight years pas- 
tor of the Glenwood Avenue church, has 
gone to the Westfield and Sabinsville 
churches in northern Pennsylvania. At 
the farewell reception, Dec. 29, Pastors 
Liddy and Ebersole made short ad- 
dresses, and the woman’s society pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Bourne with a gen- 
erous purse. A large congregation bade 
them Godspeed. Doctor Bourne has 
been an all-Buffalo institution and will 
be greatly missed. 

A notable event, Jan. 7, was the visit 
of Mr. Henry Bond and Dr. J. J. Rob- 
bins. Though their itinerary brought 
them to Buffalo on prayer-meeting night, 
the laymen’s association, headed by Dr. 
Chester D. Moses, and the pastors co- 
operated to rally the laymen to a mass 
meeting at the First church, to meet and 
hear these missionary statesmen. The 
pastors put their prayer meetings into 
the hands of competent women. It was 
one of the most disagreeable days of the 
winter, wet snow falling on deep slush, 
yet a large company of the women at- 
tended the afternoon meeting, and 240 
men caine in the evening. It was the 
largest gathering Buffalo Baptist lay- 
men, representing all the churches, ever 
witnessed. The speakers were at their 
best. Much interest was kindled for 
better church and kingdom service. 

It is hoped that our laymen may effect 
a permanent organization. Let them 
think matters through and suggest to 
the churches some things that could be 
done cooperatively, that are not now 
being done, or are being done poorly. 
The women are cooperating effectively. 
Why not the men? 

Why can not the laymen set some 
financial goals and lead the churches in 
increased missionary education and giv- 
ing? We believe the pastors would wel- 
come another “get-together” of the lay- 
men. 


Iowa Notes 

By J. Orrin Goutp 
The pastors’ conference of the Iowa 
Convention, Dec. 29-Jan. 3, was a great 
success. About 100 pastors from the 
different churches of the state were in 
attendance. Des Moines university 
opened its dormitories and dining-room 
for the entertainment of those present. 
The meetings were held in the chapel 
room of the university. The team pro- 
viding the program were Dr. Emory W. 
Hunt, P. C. Wright, G. A. Huntley, W. 
E. Raffety and Robert Kelley. Without 
doubt this was one of the best meetings 

ever held in Iowa. 

Rev. J. Orrin Gould, pastor of the 
University church, has been confined to 
his home for the past three months. He 


was able to attend the meetings of the 
pastors’ conference and occupied the pul- 
pit of the church the first Sunday in 
the new year. 

Dr. Robert Craig, pastor of the First 
church, has been unable to fill his pulpit 
for the past two months. Through 
poisoning he was critically ill for weeks. 
He is now able to be up. 

The Forest Avenue church held its 
annual meeting as usual on New Year’s 
day. A big dinner, big meeting and big 
audience were some of the specials. Dr. 
Emory W. Hunt was the guest of hono1 
of the occasion. 

The Calvary church recently had the 
help of Dr. Frank H. Divine of New 
York City, in a financial campaign. More 
than the amount asked in the budget 
was subscribed. The campaign also in- 
cluded pledges for the Grandview Park 
church, a mission fostered by the Cal- 
vary church. 


The five tabernacle meetings by the 
Anderson party encompassed the entire 
city. They began in May and closed in 
December, 2200 confessions being re- 
corded. All of the churches of the city 
were strengthened by the meetings. The 
members of the Anderson party are Bap- 
tists. 


Des Moines university is launching its 
$1,500,000 endowment campaign during 
January. President Million is a busy 
man. The student enrolment is the larg- 
est in the history of the school. The 
first semester closes January 30. 


A campaign for funds is also being 
launched for a new pavilion at the as- 
sembly grounds. This assembly has the 
largest enrolment in the N. B. C. Rev. 
V. N. Witter, is director of young peo- 
ple’s work for the Baptists of Iowa. 


Michigan News 
Rev. R. W. Hobbs, pastor of the 


First church, Lansing, prints and dis- 
tributes the prayer-meeting topics for six 
months. Beginning with January, the 
topics and plans for conducting. these 
mid-week services are worth passing on. 
The last meeting of the month is the 
church fellowship meeting. One meet- 
ing is devoted to missions, with book 
reviews, world news from THE Baptist 
and other periodicals; other meetings 
are placed in charge of departments and 
classes in the church school; the junior 
department has charge of the topic, “The 
Shepherd Chapter”; the intermediate de- 
partment has the ‘Love Chapter”; the 
high-school forum has the “Resurrection 
Chapter’ the sBivY Pee bhes Song 
of the Road (Isa. 35) Chapter”; through 
the first three months the key-note of the 
services is personal evangelism. Doctor 
Hobbs is calling into service at this time 
different groups of the members who will 
cooperate in the effort to bring mem- 
bers into the church—going after friends 
and acquaintances not identified with any 
church. 

Rev. Hiram C. Toy is leading the 
Pennsylvania Avenue church, a branch 
of the First church, Lansing, out on the 
road of independence. Articles of in- 
formation are being drafted and as soon 
as the necessary legal requirements are 
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completed, the First church promis 
deed the property, free and clear, t 
Pennsylvania Avenue church tru| 
The members have already start 
drive for funds for the remodeling. 
enlarging of their present equipmen. 
hope to have a plant which will be 
quate to meet the needs of this grc 
community. 
Rev. L. D. Pettit, who is seryin 
three churches of Jones, Newberg, 
Porter, was surprised by his p 
awhile ago who rained a new sort) 
shower upon him—a shower of h, 
thus providing their pastor with a 
stocked chicken coop. Doubtless P. 
Pettit as he gathers the eggs thin! 
the Israelites of old who, mornin 
morning, gathered the manna | 
heaven! 
Two young men have been ord; 
in Michigan churches recently, h) 
passed satisfactorily the examinatic 
the council called by the churches, 
C. Osborn, pastor of the church at | 
ville, and Marius Rhode, pastor at 
Lake and of the Danish church ; 
seven miles distant, have been cori: 
welcomed into the Baptist ministry; 
are doing aggressive work on their { 
Several changes have occurre: 
Michigan pastorates: Rev. E. A. Kel 
of Pleasant Lake, Ind., becomes p} 
at Coldwater; Rev. Alfred  Trert 
moves from Niles to Ionia; Rev. W 
Shaw of Conley Memorial church,’ 
troit, is the new pastor at Ypsit 
Rev. Edwin Bell is the new past¢ 
Portage Street, Kalamazoo, coming ¢ 
Thermopolis, Wyoming, and Rev. | 
Cook succeeds Rev. W. S. Ross | 
in Petoskey) at Big Rapids. Encot 
ing news comes from all these fielj 
Rev. C. H. Skinner reports the * 
at Escanaba most encouraging, tut 
new members having been receive 
the last month. The fine new chi 
edifice is a help in winning peop) 
the church work. | 
The Plainwell church, of which : 
Judson McIntosh is pastor, has rec) 
dedicated a community hall, in me 
of Rev. John Fletcher who was pt 
of the church for fifty years. This! 
—Fletcher hall—is built in connei 
with the church, enabling it to pu 
a program of activities which will « 
quately meet the needs of the pq 
The building is 42x52, built of 
glazed duntile brick, with basementt 
two floors above. Thus far the } 
ment and ground floor have been el 
ped for use—heating plant, lavated 
shower bath, bowling alley and bro! 
hood room in basement, and room! 
religious education in the differenft 
partments, pastor’s study, ladies’ pe! 
etc., on second floor. The third » 
will be finished for a commun 
young women’s room and gymmnatl 
This is a very fitting way to “ke: | 
the life and work of Mr. Fletcher 
made himself an integral part of 
community life and spirit. ; 


Wisconsin News and N« 
By Rosert W. SHAW ' 


Wisconsin Baptists have | 
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zing evangelism this fall and win- 
nd many of the churches will put 
asis on that phase of the work dur- 
ye next few months. Good reports 
‘oming in from the fields where 
| meetings have been held yand 
there have not been additions in 
> meetings, the churches have been 
»ned and blessed. The writer was 
eged to spend a week at Horton- 
and reports indicate that the church 
‘one forward with new vision and 
ation since the meeting. One of 
»atures of the evangelistic move- 
in this state is to be tried out in 
wukee, Jan. 21-25, when ten Bap- 
hurches will engage in a simul- 
as week-end evangelistic service. 
je pastors are to be brought in to 
the local pastors. The Presby- 
\brethren have asked to join with 
id it is reported that ten of their 
aes will do the same thing. Some 
nes and pastors that are not going 
‘ticipate are giving support and en- 
yement to the movement. 
Another Fire 


ut six years ago Ralph Mayo went 
shorn and Millard to work out a 
istration project in rural work. 
fome Mission Society and the State 
ntion cooperated in the work with 
cal churches. One of the features 
ne erection of a community hall. 
‘time ago a bequest enabled the 


church at Elkhorn to renovate its prop- 
erty, and on Nov. 23 the church reen- 
tered the auditorium with appropriate 
services. There was much joy and hap- 
Piness over the fact that now the prop- 
erty was in first-class shape, and with 
the community hall it was hoped that 
the work could go forward with en- 
thusiasm. But on the morning of Dec. 
14 the church building was burned to 
the ground. The community hall was 
saved, but the loss to the church is con- 
siderable since there is only $7,000 in- 
surance, and it will cost six or seven 
times that much to rebuild. The fire 
was caused by an overheated furnace. 
The building was comparatively new and 
one of the neatest and most attractive 
in the state. The church has not yet 
decided about the rebuilding. 


Church Improvements 


It is difficult for one to keep in touch 
with all the churches in the state that 
are making improvements on their prop- 
erty. The First church of Superior is 
putting the stucco on its building. The 
Christ Polish church is raising money 
for a pipe organ, and will soon install 
one. The Mt. Zion church of Milwau- 
kee is out in a campaign to raise $5,000 
to reduce the indebtedness on its prop- 
erty. The Calvary church set a budget 
of about $5,000 for last year and raised 
over $7,000. This church is paying for 
its property. Big Bend is reducing the 
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indebtedness on its recent improvements. 

These and other churches are trying 

to keep their property up-to-date. 
Week-Day Instruction 


Early in the fall the Milwaukee school 
board gave the churches permission to 
have week-day religious instruction on 
school time. But up to the present only 
a few churches have availed themselves 
of the opportunity. The reason for it 
is probably the uncertainty of the fu- 
ture of the plan. Some of the liberal 
societies of the city have threatened to 
carry the matter into the courts, and 
so the churches have been waiting to 
see the outcome before getting their 
organizations perfected. Now the. at- 
torney for this group announces that 
the matter is dead, since the churches 
have not availed themselves of the op- 


portunity. Just what the outcome will 


be no one seems to know. To compli- 
cate the matter further the Council of 
Churches urged that a few schools be 
started this year, and now it appears 
that the school board is chagrined that 
every church in the city did not enter 
into it. If there is any lesson at all in 


this it is that when anything of this 


sort is projected, the fullest publicity 
and understanding of it should be given 
to the churches and church leaders. 


Probably next fall many other churches 


will take hold of the matter, and then 
if the threat of the liberal brethren holds 
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funds, legacies and matured annuities....... 2,296,690 
Pralichepis\'etatel elie, ajemecerete crane, Gia ccc Ditcie Cheiee is fate $6,700,000 

1 2 3 4 


State Apportionments in 
$6,700,000.00 


sistance ct sgeuets $ 28,467.00 Tires alti’ 
sieRsasketeressies 2,711,00 1,694.40 
store siete tate 17,080.00 10,674.98 
sirelletelione! aus tale 18,300.00 11,437.50 
THD OOO 9,000.00 5,625.00 
EDO pooUD ot 3,389.00 2,118.15 
Some ood 330,756.00 206,722.50 
pistsisictectsn ae 132,844.00 83,027.48 
sieveherevaliere sic 233,511.00 145,944.38 
Sram 6 Oot 7,320.00 4,575.00 
syielopan ees sijotory 22,500.00 14,062.50 
Poe Adio Sot 90,144.00 56,340.00 
sve tattsretionests ta > 75,000.00 46,875.00 
SEED O06 Te 670,000.00 418,749.98 
eielsheteteie evecs 761,822.00 476,138.77 
01 ieffal o/telielle\lerre 94,211.00 58,881.89 
ePeleieile letielatcys 398,300.00 248,937.52 
S10 ROE OAT 465,633.00 291,020.63 
Re Sicetcuepoie 134,000.00 83,750.02 
Yeo Ott OOe 71,167.00 44,479.35 
Tvonsieyen a eeeaene 75,233.00 47,020.65 
Sait ey Ba ey ca E ea 126,067.00 78,791.85 
BRO Oa cas 14,233.00 8,895.60 
SO eo OIG 43,920.00 27,450.00 
ciaielts) avec e}el's 161,311.00 100,819.35 
S36} AMG ON 200,000.00 125,000.02 
5 OHO ING OHAE 63,711.00 39,819.38 
salodetoteneti ere 675,000.00 421,875.00 
5. BOOS OMDB 498,511.00 311,569.35 
SaciQo ado 170,122.00 106,326.30 
SSS a. circ Oe 87,756.00 54,847.50 
Sa ace © eae 160,633.00 100,395.60 
“COUN 251,456.00 157,160.02 
yoo SOR oot 336,856.00 210,534.98 
SOOM OO Oe 180,967.00 113,104.35 
SiMelslcierststens 39,040.00 24,399.98 
arisen epeauaye 49,410.00 30,881.25 


otedeteat etal tere $6,700,381.00 


$4,187,738.10 


‘2mber and December receipts not reported. 


/Mn 4 shows the amount due and unpaid (Column 2 less Column 3) and represents the approximate amount on which the denomi- 
hg Paying interest because it has not been paid month by month as needed. 


‘he order in which the states are listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts collected (Column 3) to amounts due 
| 


‘ . 


Amount due 
by Dec. 15th. 


Amount Unpaid 
to Dec. 15th*** 


Amount paid 
to Dec. 15th. 


$ ©6©.16,279.10 $ 1,512.77 
1,429.22 265.18 
6,876.85 3,798.13 
7,367.06 4,070.44 
3,466.88 2,158.12 
1,186.36 931.79 

115,647.44 91,075.06 
43,569.50 39,457.98 
74,472.82 71,471.56 

2,210.97 2,364.03 
6,739.19 7,323.31 
26,838.04 29,501.96 
22,324.50* 24,550.50 

199,226.49 219,523.49 

214,804.64 261,334.13 
25,665.14 33,216.75 

108,377.91 140,559.61 

124,502.52 166,518.11 
34,998.81* 48,751.21 
18,080.82 26,398.53 
18,388.31 28,632.34 
30,015.37 48,776.48 

3,367.58 5,528.02 
10,358.41 17,091.59 
37,395.80 63,423.55 
44,858.62 80,141.40 
14,231.34 25,588.04 

141,061.29 280,813.71 

101,203.83 210,365.52 
33,062.39 73,263.91 
17,008.60 37,838.90 
30,795.41 69,600.19 
43,633.99** 113,526.03 
56,950.73 153,584.25 
30,367.99 82,736.36 

5,458.77 18,941.21 
5,751.09 24,130.16 


2,365.52 


2,365.52 
$2,506,398.80 


$1,681,339.30 
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good, the whole matter will be aired 
in the courts. 


Other Notes 


There have been a number of resig- 
nations recently, and among them is that 
of S. R. Dunlap, who goes from Hills- 
dale to a field in Ohio. Also, R. H. 
Crawford, who has been pastor at Pe- 
waukee and Juda, has accepted the call 
of a Congregational church in Minne- 
apolis. 
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Laboratory Facilities 
of the 


Modern Hospital 


of 


ie Ses 
Avon, 


Medical treatment today 
in the modern hospital 
concerns itself with the 
most minute details. 


The microscope, the test 
tube and the Bunsen 
burner have become 
hospital fundamentals. 
Treatment is based on 
laboratory findings. 


The hospital rated as class 
“A” by the American 
College of Surgeons is 
equipped with laboratory 
facilities adequate for ac- 
curate and complete di- 
agnosis and has a compe- 
tent technician in charge. 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 


INDIAN MOUNDS PARK SAINT PAUL 


No. 6 of Series 


Our director of religious education, 
C. C. Browne, has been in the sani- 
tarium at Mounds in Saint Paul under- 
going an operation for appendicitis. He 
is back and at his work once more. 

One of the most successful church 
night meetings that we know of is being 
conducted by the Grace church of Mil- 
waukee. One night a month for eight 
months is to be given to an intensive 
study of education, missions and young 
people’s work. 


President Franklin W. Sweet 
By Joun G. Briccs 

The telegram bearing the sad news 
that Pres. Franklin W. Sweet, of Bran- 
don college, Canada, had suddenly died, 
Dec. 29, brought with it a great shock 
to his many friends. 

Doctor Sweet was born July 22, 1869, 
in Ohio. He was three years old when 
his father died, but there came into his 
life a man who made it possible for him 
to get his education and life training. 
That man is Mr. Fred Beaver of Day- 
ton, Ohio. Early in his preparation, 
Doctor Sweet was permitted to be un- 
der the instruction and influence of Dr. 
John A. Broadus, of Louisville, where 
he was inspired and moved to prepare 
himself thoroughly for the Master’s 
work. Seven years were spent at Gran- 
ville, in Doane academy and Denison 
university, and three years at Rochester 
Theological seminary. 

After graduation from the latter in- 
stitution, he married Miss Mary Ar- 
nold Stevens, niece of Dr. William 
Stevens, of Rochester, N. Y. Six chil- 
dren were born to Doctor and Mrs. 
Sweet, all of whom are living. From 
1902 to 1909, Dr. Sweet was pastor of 
the First church, of Adrian, Mich. From 
there he went to Calvary church, of 
Minneapolis, where he did-such splen- 
did work for ten years. While in the 
Minneapolis pastorate, he spent six 
months visiting the foreign mission 
fields with the Judson party of 1913. On 
his way home from this tour, he visited 
Palestine. Later, he received the degree 
of doctor of divinity from Des Moines 
university, and still later from his own 
alma mater, Denison university. During 
this period, he was also in Y. M. C. A. 
work at Camp Dodge and spent the 
spring and summer of 1919 at Camp I, 
St. Nazaire, France. From Minneapolis, 
he went to Cleveland in 1919, to become 
the pastor of the Church of the Master, 
where he stayed for four years. 

When he was summoned to answer 
the last call, he was in the second year 
of his presidency of Brandon College, 
Manitoba, Canada. 

The funeral service at Brandon was 
conducted by Rev. W. E. Matthew of 
Winnipeg. Dr. H. L. McNeal, dean of 


the college, and Robert Darrach, presi- - 


dent of the board of trustees of the 
college, offered words of appreciation. 

A service largely attended was held 
at Calvary church, Minneapolis, con- 
ducted by Rev. John H. McLean, pastor 
of the church. Barrister E. J. Tarr of 
Winnipeg, the president of the Baptist 
Union of Western Canada, read tele- 
grams of appreciation from many friends 
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of Doctor Sweet and the college, | 

Rev. J. G. Briggs, a personal fri, 
and fellow-traveler in the Judson pg 
and in Palestine, gave words of apy, 
ciation. Rev. A. M. McDonald, noy. 
St. Paul, formerly associated with [ 
tor Sweet in Cleveland, read the sc; 
ture and offered prayer. Rev. How. 
E. Vernon of Minneapolis, also ai, 
ciated with him in Cleveland, preac: 
the sermon from the text “I have foul 
a good fight. I have finished my cou, 
I have kept the faith” (2 Tim. 4:7), 4 
burial service was held at Grany; 
Ohio, conducted by Rev. T. F, Ch: 
bers and Chancellor Howard Whide 
of McMaster university. 

The speakers dwelt upon Do« 
Sweet’s fine judgment, his judicial m\ 
which was not moved by petty jealou: 
or narrow conceptions. This one cl: 
acteristic added richly to his quali. 
as president. His was a kindly nat) 
sympathetic and deeply reverent, as » 
many times observed, especially in | 
administering of the Lord’s Sup; 
When in Palestine, he would walk | 
many minutes at a time in silence, 
he experienced the presence of the L: 
and would repeat: 

“These sacred fields, o’er whose ac: 
walked those blessed feet 
Which nineteen hundred years ago, } 
our advantage, 
Were nailed to the bitter Cross.” | 

He was a militant Christian. He | 
lieved one must contend for the fa 
but he believed in fighting in the sp 
of Christ, lest he should manifes/ 
worse spirit than the evil he was fig 
ing. One of his favorite verses 1 
Romans 8:9—“If a man have not | 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” | 

He was a cherished husband and ki 
father. He never forgot his home } 
his family and they were a haven! 
which he loved to come and rect 
inspiration, help and rest. = | 

While there is reconciliation to wi 
may seem to our earthly vision, too shi 
a life, still the members of the farl 
feel—in the words of the poet—‘ll 
oh, the home whence thy bright sr 
hath parted, I give thee to 
God, precious as thou art.” 


| 

Can Baptists Take the Citic 
By Cuas. H. SEARS 

The Baptist city plan committee 
trying to find the answer to this q"' 
tion. 4 
The Baptist churches, in common xt 
other evangelical churches, are typic! 
“country-minded.” Baptists have thot! 
in terms of the church at the cri 
roads or in the country village. | 
New England meeting-house type | 
building persists. The one-man £; 
prevails. The three or four service ff 
gram obtains. Fortunately an inet: 
ing number of churches is learning | 
a city community, with its econo! 
pressure, its social divergencies, its 
cial complexity and its changing lo) 
ties, makes quite a different demand w) 
the church than the homogeneous 1 
village or even small city commun 
A reasonable Baptist city plan requ 
that adaptations be made. 


ry 24, 1925 


1S is WCOY (We Count On You) broadcasting from 
the third floor of the Immanuel Building, office of 
BAPTIST, at 2320 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


The publishers will make a striking announcement con- 
g the paper and the new subscription policy: ‘Begin- 
with the issue of Feb.7, THE BAPTIST, will be printed 
‘tter paper, with larger type—a thirty-two page Baptist 
And here is our new subscription plan 
utting it into thousands of new homes: (1) beginning 
_ we will send the paper to any new subscriber for SIX 
THS for $1 payable in advance; (2) all subscribers 
'this plan will be given renewal notice a month in 
ce of expiration; (3) if not renewed voluntarily they 
2 discontinued promptly; (4) we wish as far as possible 
idle these new subscribers through our agents in every 
a and we shall pay the usual commission for service 
ted. Keep in mind that this applies to NEW subscribers 


y newspaper. 


The Field Editor has a news item to announce: ‘Pastor 
‘Moon, First church, West Jefferson, Ohio, writes that 
wurch has voted to distribute THE BAPTIST to the 
class in his Sunday school and orders twenty-five copies 
So far as we know this is the 
aurch in the Northern Baptist Convention to make such 


veekly for that purpose. 


= the denominational paper.’ 
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Station WCOY 


tion. 


paper. 


number to date. 


ing glass. 


“Editor Earl received from Mrs. M. L. Strout of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., the other day, a most wonderful letter. This 
dear old lady is ninety-four years old. We believe she is the 
oldest active worker for THE BAPTIST in the denomina- 
If any one knows of an older reader, please report. 
The paragraph we wish you to read is as follows. 
copied verbatim. And she wrote it on lavender-edged paper 
with her own faithful hand: ‘Permit an old friend of THE 
BAPTIST to write a few words of praise for your excellent 
I am a member of the Calvary Baptist church and 
am ninety-four years of age and expect the summons to go 
home most any time. 
I prize THE BAPTIST before I leave. 
for many years and have read THE BAPTIST from its first 
The doctor says I will never be entirely 
blind as long as I live and I can read with a strong magnify- 
I often loan my copy to other Baptist friends and 
they praise it very highly.’ 

“The office boy says that his pa often tells about an 
Indian who tried to train his pony to work without eating; 
and when he had him trained the pony died. He says his pa 
thinks that the Indian was foolish but that he can’t see much 
difference between the Indian and the pastor who tries to 
train his church to work without THE BAPTIST. 


“Signing off until Jan. 31. 


It is 


But I wanted you to know how highly 
I read the Standard 


This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


ull city churches should be alike. 
‘o doubt legitimate that some 
‘s should carry on a “selective” 
¥, appealing to like-minded peo- 
1out regard to place or residence, 
is evident that most of our 
s to succeed must be planted in 
1 of the community and fairly 
the composition of that soil so 
ace and social composition is con- 
| Just as Dan Crawford was com- 
‘to think black” in a negro com- 
‘in Africa, so every church must 
i terms of its community or the 
that it would serve. This opens 
greatest diversity in city work. 
y plan committee is thinking in 
£ various types of communities: 
eign language, the negro, the in- 
, the down-town. the old resi- 
the suburban. It is thinking also 
's of cooperative denominational 
+in Behalf of evangelism, religious 
m and social service. 


of the strange composite of 
8, the diversity of types and op- 
, somehow there must emerge a 
lational unity of purpose and ac- 
To this end it seems important 
wate the “city mind,” that the 
s of the city should think in 
fa Baptist city plan. 

a plan will necessarily involve an 
2 promote a proper distribution 
‘church resources, especially our 
lational investment in Baptist 
‘es—to avoid the massing of our 
{resources where the need is 
9 the impoverishment of com- 
3 where the need is greatest. 


‘quite as appropriate to think of 
tT distribution of our working 
‘What a pity that any one church 
| small group of churches in a 
ty should attract disproportion- 
te culture, the resource and the 
‘wer of the denomination within 
'! This but emphasizes one of 
Ortunate tendencies of city life— 


| 


| 
| 


the segregation of vice, poverty and 
need on the one hand, and of wealth, 
culture and altruism on the other. The 
one results in slums and in crime—the 
other in social blindness and religious 
atrophy. 

These are some of the problems to be 
considered at the City Plan conference 
of Baptists, under the auspices of the 
city mission committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, to be held at Wash- 
ington immediately following the For- 
eign Missions conference, namely Feb. 
3, 4 and 5, at the First Baptist church, 
headquarters at Hotel Raleigh. The 
mere listing of *the names of the chair- 
men of subcommittees and the assur- 
ance that practically every chairman will 
be present with many of his committee 
members, is perhaps a guarantee of the 
success of this conference. The results 
of this study will be presented at the 
Northern Baptist Convention and will 
appear later in a volume. 


Personal 
Dr. C. A. Brooks, pastor of the Engle- 
wood church, Chicago, has returned to 
his pulpit after a brief rest at Clifton 
Sprittosee Na ye 


Want Ads 


Pastor in large city, but with successful 
rural experience, wishes a rural pastorate. 
Reasons for making change. L care Baptist. 


_ Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers, Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


For service in China—Young woman with 
business training and missionary motive 
for work as stenographer-accountant with 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. Write, giving age and experience, to 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Pastors or evangelists who want 
Experienced Singer and Pianist for 
Evangelistic Meetings this summer, 
write to 


JOHN A. BARNETT, 
Bicknell, Ind. 


Can furnish good references. 


What Is My Part? 


Active work 1s now in progress throughout Iowa for adequate support and ample endowment of Des Moines 


University. 


You will be asked for your quota in the near future. 


for answering the question, ‘‘What is My Part?’’ 


Baptists keenly appreciate the importance of Christian education. ( 
The university must grow and expand if it is to meet the nation’s need. 


of character is tremendous. 


It is a time for earnest heart searching—a time 


The demand for trained, earnest leaders 


What greater satisfaction can you have in years to come thin the knowledge that you answered the call 
—did your part—helped to insure the permanence of a great university in the Middle-West which through 
the coming years shall liberate the powerful influence of Christian thought in the life of America? 

Of course, every one was surprised in the New World Movement to hear that the quota of individual 
members of the churches throughout the Northern Denomination was $80.00 for five years, or $16.00 per 


year per member. 


That was the vision on the mountain top. 


It was never realized, but who would say 


today that it had not been a good thing? Before any one can build a stone castle, he must build an air 


castle, 


It is said that Thomas Edison filled 800 scrap books with experimental blunders before he ar- 


rived at the incandescent lamp, but what a result, what a contribution to the welfare of mankind! If 
light reduces crime and sin, Thomas Hdison will have much to his credit. 
You will not be unduly discouraged when you learn that Des Moines University has set an average of 


$30.00 per member for the state of Iowa in the course of three to five years. 
we are not suggesting an utter impossibility when we add that major gifts will be averaged. 


You will understand that 
Recently 


out of a church of 127 members, a mission church, came a cash donation of practically $11,000.00 from 


one estate. 2 
contribution to Des Moines University. 


‘he sister making the above donation had a moderate estate, 


This is an average of $85.00 per person, and yet this church is not through with making its 


but no children, no direct heirs. She has 


made every student who will attend Des Moines University throughout the coming years a direct heir. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 


] 
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Rey. Ronert E. Rice has resigned as pas- 
tor’ at Olathe, Colorado. to take effect 
early in the new year. 

Rev. FRANCES STARRING of the Beth Eden 
church, Denver, Colorado, is seeing his 
church prosper and grow. Plans for en- 
larging the building to house the grow- 
ing work have been recommended by the 
trustees. 

Rev. P. H. Lyncu gave the right hand 
of fellowship to eighteen new members 
on Jan. 4, in the church at McKeesport, 
Bas 

Pastor H. W. Bircu of the Calvary 
Baptist’ church, Tarentum, Pa. on 
Jan. 4 baptized eleven candidates and 


CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid. 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLD STUDENT AND 
TEACHHR. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance. 

E. L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
38 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


RARERERARAREAAA 
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WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


BLACK FACE TYPE 
BIBLES 


The Only Self-Pronouncing Black 
Face Type Bibles Published 
Best for Young and Old—Home and 
School—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
120 WINSTON BUILDING 


7*n"2*p* aa", PIV" 


"aaa" n*a*a” 
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The Little Evangel 


BMPHASIZING THE EVANGELISTIC NOTE 
SUCH SONGS AT SUCH A PRICE 


Prices: $12.50 per 100, carriage extra; $2.00 per dozen, 25c per copy, postpaid, 
Return this clipping with 1§ cents for sample copy. 


ROBERT H. COLEMAN, 


gave the hand of fellowship to eighteen 
new members. 

Rev. J. C. Hitt, McKeesport, Pa., Park 
church, on Jan. 4, baptized seven into 
the fellowship of the church. 

Rev. DAvip Jones Evans, pastor of the 
First church of Kansas City, Mo., was 
the preacher at the University of Chi- 
cavo One janis 

Rev. D. L. Woops, pastor, Oakmont, Pa., 
reports the rededication on New Year’s 
eve, of the repaired edifice. The cost of 
repairs was $2,800. A new organ and 
baptistry were also formally dedicated to 
the service of the church. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Emma Wait Avery, widow of Rev. 
W. H. H. Avery, D.D., died suddenly at 
South Pasadena, Calif., Dec. 26, 1924. In her 
seventy-ninth year Mrs. Avery finished a 
long and notable career. She graduated in 
1867 from Shepardson institute, Granville, 
Ohio, which was later incorporated with 
Denison university of the same town. The 
same year she married Captain Avery, who 
had recently returned from an honorable 
Civil War service, and had graduated from 
Denison university. 

The following nine years they were as- 
sociated in teaching, and for part of this 
period conducted the Collegiate institute of 
Canton, Ohio, which was widely and favor- 
ably known in the state. 

In 1879 her husband graduated from the 
Rochester Baptist Theological seminary. 
During the long period of Several success- 
ful pastorates which followed, Mrs. Avery 
was active not only in the local parishes, 
but was prominent in state and national 
organizations, particularly the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society. 
For this cause she delivered many eloquent 
addresses in the Middle West and northern 
New England. Her talent as a public speak- 
er she consecrated to the carrying of a 
forceful gospel message from the pulpit on 
many occasions. 

In later years Mrs. Avery became active 
in the D. A. R., was regent of the chapter 
at St. Albans, Vt., and was the author of a 
ritual which is extensively used by this or- 
ganization. 

For the last five years Mrs. Avery made 
her home in California. Her unusual physi- 
cal vitality and activity was accompanied 
in even the last years by a surprising men- 
tal acumen, as evidenced by her study of 
the social, political, and religious questions 
of the day. One phase of the divorce ques- 
tion she discussed in a lengthy letter pub- 
lished on the editorial page of the Los Angeles 
Times only two weeks before her death. 

Though not an aggressive woman’s suf- 
fragist she believed they should exercise 
their privilege, and never failed to cast her 
vote. 

She possessed an indomitable _ spirit 
which surmounted many obstacles, includ- 
ing frequent attacks of cardiac asthma. 
Her natural cheerfulness and optimism was 
fortified by a deep religious faith. 

She is survived by three sons, Dr. John 
Waite Avery of Hollywood, Calif., Brainard 
Avery, a lawyer of New York City, and 
Wayland Avery, a Los Angeles business 
man. 

The final interment will be in Middle- 
town Springs, Vt. 

Rev. John Oliver, age sixty-four years, 
died Christmas day, at his home in Yakima, 
Wash. Mr. Oliver was born in Sunder- 
land, Ontario, attended college at Wood- 
stock, Can.; graduated from Morgan Park 
seminary, 1888. He held pastorates in Mus- 
kegon, Menominee, Ovid and Fenton, Mich.; 
Stillwater and St. Cloud, Minn. He also 
acted as agent for the Minnesota conven- 
tion in Northern Minnesota. After coming 
to Washington in 1912 he served the Bap- 
tist church at Parker, Washington, for five 
years. His death was sudden, the result of 
a paralytic stroke two days before he died. 
He is survived by his wife, Grace R. Oliver, 
three sons and a daughter. 


——E 
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The Editor’s Notes on : 
Lesson for Feb, 8 


CHRIST'S INTERCESSORY PRA}; 
Lesson Text: John 17:1-13. Golden , 
John 17:11, 


The three words that more than), 
thing else in this prayer focus its ) 
rays of effulgent light are glorify, | 
tify, unify. 

Glorify 

Some one has suggestively said: 
the word “glorify” should be si] 
“glow-rify.” This is not so much it 
as appears at first sight, becausj: 
glow or radiance of the sun is its D 
As the light of the sun reveals ; 
cannot be seen in the darkness g0 }. 
reveals the Father. Indeed the |, 
“reveal” is a very good synony | 
the word “glorify.” “Father, the « 
is come, reveal thy Son, that thes 
may reveal thee.” The words tha‘ 
low show that this is the thought |, 
had in mind. “This is life eternal} 
they should know thee, the only; 
God, and him whom thou didst |; 
even Jesus Christ.” Glory is light; 
light is knowledge and the knowq 
of God through the experience o't 
revelation of Jesus is the glory of et} 
life. The idea of worldly glory is w 
lacking in the word “glorify” as § 
by our Lord. No fading glory of wi 
or fame or power is in the min 
Christ, but the inner glory of love: 
holiness which finds its eternal scr 
in the heart of the Father and its fie 
expression in the life and death of) 
Lord. 


4 


Sanctify 


“Set apart for sacred uses” is the 
idea of sanctification. Consecratic 
the synonym given for sanctificatic 
the margin, and to consecrate sip 
means to make sacred or to Set ia 
a building like a church for relip 
worship or to set apart a day int 
week like Sunday as a holy day ¢ 
set apart a man like a minister toi 
himself wholly to Christian seti 
When Jesus prayed that his discil 
might be sanctified in the truth, hey 
simply reaching the climax of the piy 
which begins in verse 11 with the 2 
tion “Keep them in thy name.” {1 
whole section of the prayer begiri 
in verse 11 and closing with verse ! 
epitomized in verses 17-19. It ist 
idea of keeping the disciples apart 0 
the evil of the world while they li’ 
the world that is uppermost in the 1 
of our Lord when he prays, “Sani 
them in the truth.” 

Unify. 

There is a threefold petition for 1 
in verses 21-23. This is indicative 0! 
eagerness with which Jesus sought! 
unification of his followers. The @ 
tern and the purpose of this unity i? 
pressed in verse 21. It is not unit\! 
organization but unity of organism, 
political unity but spiritual for wi 
Jesus prays. His prayer is still 
answered. And because of the scht 
and divisions and factions among | 
who call themselves Christians the wi 
is still in doubt about the divine 
dentials of Jesus. | 


{ 
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Bible Cross Word Puzzle 


(Solution will be given next week.) 


‘umber in the puzzle indicates the po- 
ithe first letter of a word. 

ord reads from left to right (horizon- 
jownward (vertical), according to po- 
‘,ettered in correctly, words that cross 
rlock, 

jaumber in the white squares also re- 
) definition in the accompanying table. 
‘definition suggests a word possessing 
't number of letters to fit the white 
otted to it. 

vhite space is to receive one letter only. 
art only in numbered squares, 


yoper names can be found in any 
| Biblical encyclopedia. 

ough the definitions until you find one 
sure of, put the letters in the correct 
and then work from that, 


HORIZONTAL 

of Noah. 

‘of a giant slain by Sibbechai (2 Sam. 
3). 

re Joseph’s father and brothers held 
| in Egypt. 

| hand (abbr.) 

of Esau, 

cle, 

‘h son of Ishmael 


(Gen, 25:15). 


\oriest—descendant of Harim (Neh. 
5). 

of Egypt. 

We 

': two letters of 8 horizontal. 

ile from which women’s shoes were 


| 2 (Esek. 16:10). 


‘| to which Cain fied. 

\ two letters of Pharisee who secretly 
(2d Jesus at night. 

jing utensils, 

! of Ezer (Gen, 36:27). 

bultar (Josh. 22:34). 

'st son of Cain. 

| of Egypt (2 K. 17:4). 

‘endant of Joktan (Gen, 10:28). 

/ slain when Balaam fell (Num, 31:8). 
lof Benjamin (Gen. 46:21). 


VERTICAL 


jf Lot's wife was turned into. 

1s wicked in the sight of the Lord.” 
1s Naomi adopted (Ruth 1:20). 
| of Old Testament. 

y (Isa. 16:1). 
netion. 

A eaves by the Assyrians (2 
rg pronoun, 
| two letters of 5 vertical. 


| 


CHYURGH WoRLO PRESS Ive. 


12. Head of a family who helped rebuild tem- 
ple (Ezr. 3:9). 

14. Man who was stricken when rebuked by 
St. Peter for withholding property from 
the church. 

16. Native city of the Maccabaean family and 
connected with history of Jews in interval 
between old and new testaments. 

18. Beverage, 

20. One of the porters appointed by David 
for the Ark (1 Chr. 15:18). 

21. Esdras (abbr.) 

27 Mountain where Balak 
for Balaam, 

28. Head of list of sons of Cush (Gen, 10:7). 

29. Ancestor of the Hushim (1 Chr, 7:12). 

30. Saved from the flood. 

33. Same as 26 horizontal. 

34. First two letters of ‘‘Promised Land.’’’ 

36. Fifth month, 


built seven altars 


387. An exclamation, 
2 >] 
Solution to Last Week’s 
Puzzle 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 

2 NOB 1 JONA 

4. ZENAN 2. NEBO 

6. ABATE 3. BATH 

7. HAZO 4 ZAZA 

9. HALF 5. NEAH 

12. SEBA 7] HEROD 

13. HARE 8 ABANA 

15. DURA 10. LABAN 

16. BORN 11. FROGS 

17. NONE 12. SUN 

19. MAGI 14. ERI 

20. DART 18. ERAN 

2. FANS 19. MANI 

23. ARNAN BGC EC AUN, 

25. NAOMI 22. FAME 

26. NOE 24. NOON 


The Saving Sense 


If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from him. 
An investment in knowledge always pays 
the best interest.—Benjamin Franklin. 


One thing that is always free and to 
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be had in generous quantity is advice. 
“But,” says Uncle Eben, “if Noah had 
paid ’tention to de neighbors he’d have 
been cotch in dat overflow completely 
ark-less.” 


It was the recruit’s first day in camp 
and, not knowing the rules of saluting, 
with hands deep in his pockets he 
swaggered past an officer. 

“Don’t you know who I am?” de- 
manded the officer. 

“Can’t say I do,” drawled the private. 

“I’m the colonel!’ he roared. 

“By gum,” said the recruit, “you’re 
lucky! I’m only a private.”—Tit-Bits. 


=e unt Furnitures 
Sunday School Seatings 


-Aimerican Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


If Some One Should Ask 
You About a Will 


and when you make your own 
Our Corporate Name is: 


The American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Minor Hospital and School of Nursing 
(Under Baptist Direction) 


The School of Nursing offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for young women of education and re- 
finement. University of Washington allows 
credit for our diploma. Spring class now form- 


ing. Address 

: Carolyn E. Davis (Sup’t) 
420 Spring St. Seattle, Wash. 
(Next door to First Baptist Church) 


REMEMBER 
OUR CORPORATE NAME IS: 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E. Bioomer, Treasure¢ 
276 Fifth Avenue ‘New York City 


Communion Ware of Quality 


acon ¢ 

( Fs eas Best materials. Finest workmanship 
Soe ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 

INDIVIDUAL CUPS. ete 
prices. Send: for Illustrated Catalo; 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 

Room 344 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


IE BELLS Ea 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation PlanNo. 10 | 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL CO. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 


| B E L L Ss Memorials 


a Specialty 


HiiisBoRO, OHIO 


A Baptist Mission Hospital i 


Were You Ever Sick? 


Last year 49 Baptist medical missionaries in 29 hospitals and 


n China 


53 dispensaries on the foreign field treated 215,000 patients. 


Toward the cost of this ministry of healing, the patients paid 
in fees $84,237. The balance of $43,162, together with the salaries 
of the missionaries, was paid by Baptists at home. 


Medical missionaries are followers of Him who has been called 
the Great Physician. They and the work they do are worthy 
of your most generous support. 


The fiscal year of the Society closes April 30. Have you paid 
your pledge? Have you forwarded a check? Can you not do 
so now? | 


The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society | 


Send checks to your State Office or to } 
GEORGE B. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer | 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


. 
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Folks, Facts and O 


pinion 
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The world survey has grown so tre- 
mendously from year to year that we 
find it now requires at least three issues 
of the paper to do it justice. In order 
to complete the survey which began in 
our issue of Jan. 17, we have given less 
space than usual to other matters in 
this number. However, we regard the 
information contained in the world sur- 
vey of such value to the progress of the 
kingdom as expressed through Baptist 
organizations that we have. given it 
primary consideration in the make-up of 
the paper. It is our plan to print the 
next world survey all in one issue even 
if it requires an extra number of pages 
to accommodate the aarticles. 


At the January meeting of the district 
board, in the First church, in Denver, 
Colo., a luncheon was served in honor 
of Miss Howard, who is being trans- 
ferred from the Mexican mission to 
work in Providence, R. I. Twenty-two 
women sat down to the well-appointed 
tables and nothing marred the occasion 
save the fact that it was a farewell to 
one who had proved herself and her 
work to be of high order. In the three 
or four brief after-dinner speeches, there 
were fitting words of appreciation and 
best wishes. Miss Howard responded 
with regard to the work and expressed 
regret that conditions in her home fam- 
ily made wise the change of location. 
Her capacity was again exhibited as she 
reported the provisions made for safe- 
guarding the work until another should 
be at hand to assume leadership. Effi- 
cient assistants from several churches, 
mostly young people whom Miss How- 
ard has interested, stand pledged to con- 
tinue classes. 

In an editorial open letter to the 
newspaper proprietors of Chicago, the 
Christian Century of January 29 makes a 
proposition which cannot fail to appeal 
to multitudes of citizens who deplore the 
exploitation of vice and crime which 
constitutes such a large proportion of 
the news of the day served to the public 
through the big daily papers of the city. 
It is proposed that the proprietors of 
the daily press of Chicago shall agree 
together to shift the emphasis for thirty 
days, “playing down” crime and all the 
sordid and salacious aspects of life and 
“playing up” the constructive activities 
that make life worth living. The last 
thirty days of Lent are suggested as a 
good time to try out the experiment. 
We do not always agree with the Chris- 
tian Century, but in this proposal we give 
the editors the right hand of fellowship 
and pledge our influence and effort to 
any wise endeavor toward helping the 
management of Chicago newspapers to 
carry out both the letter and spirit of this 
common sense proposal. If the experi- 
ment tried out in Chicago should prove 
to be successful it will establish a pre- 
cedent for all other newspapers in the 
handling of the daily news in cities 
where similar conditions prevail. 


At Newark, N. J., the First Italian 
church and Christian center has been 
completed at a cost of $71,000. This 
fine plant is the outgrowth of the con- 
fidence of the English-speaking people 
of New Jersey in the work for Italians 
leading to the cooperation of the New 
Jersey Baptist Convention and _ the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 


ciety in the project, and the efforts of 


the Italians themselves during a period 
of forty years. The building, in effect, 
is one of the lasting memorials of the 
New World Movement. 


“One with God is a majority,” but 
when multiplied by eight the limit for 
good is boundless. Wilder W. Perry of 
Camden, Maine, writes about his class 
which graduated from Colby college in 
1872. In 1922 the whole class of eight 
reunited at the college commencement, 
thus celebrating the fortieth anniversary 
of their graduation. Six of the class be- 
came ‘Baptist ministers. Mr. Perry was 
the only Baptist layman in the group but 
he has given two sons to the ministry 
—Rev. James Perry who was killed by 
the Turks while carrying supplies to 
Armenia’ in 1920, and Jason G. Perry 
who is at present in Union Theological 
seminary preparing for the ministry. The 
late Dr. Horace W. Tilden for many 
years pastor of the First church, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was a member of this 
famous class. The living members are 
Rev. Thomas G. Lyons, Lowell, Mass.; 
Rey. E. B. Haskell, Sturbridge, Mass.; 
Rev. H. R. Mitchell, Sydney; Maine; 
Rev. John H. Barrows, Marblehead, 
Mass.; Mr. Louis A. Wheeler, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; and Deacon W. W. Perry, 
Camden, Maine. 
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The news of the death of Mrs, |, 
Brown Hipps which occurred 01) 
19 at Shanghai Baptist College, | 
will come as a distinct shock | 
many friends in this country, H¢ 
ents, Capt. and Mrs. K. W. Bro} 
Ames, Iowa, are prostrated and th 
tire community has been sadder} 
the going home of this gifted 0 
woman. Her husband and son, \ 
and her sister, Miss Daisy Brow1' 
is Y. W. C. A. secretary in Chir, 
expected in Ames about the mid« 
February. As soon as it is possibl 
their arrival a memorial service vl 


held at Ames. | 


Woman’s Chicago Mission Union) 
ing, Jan. 13, was annual pastor; 
with Mrs. F. S. Osgood, the pres 
in the chair. A clear, sunny, wint:) 
did all in its power to bring a lar} 
tendance, and between five and six 
dred thronged Temple church. f 
morning conference theme was ° 
the Pastor Can Do to Help” in 
dren’s work, the work of the \o 
Wide Guilds, and the women’s soct 
In the order given, Mrs. Georg! 
Taft, Miss Mildred Davidson andj 
John H. Chapman made helpful suy 
tions. Doctor Otto welcomed the ney) 
tors and their wives—those who a 
to churches in Chicago associationh 
ing the year just passed, and fest 
was made by Doctor Crego, f 
Emma Brodbeck, one of CentralJ 
trict’s Own missionaries, in Yai 
West China, held the large auc 
spellbound while she told many ex 
ences of her work in this far field ¢¢ 
Baptist activities. An inspirationd: 
dress on “Answering the Call, tlt 
not Chosen,” was given by Dr. Hb 
W. Virgin, of North Shore church! 

The first triennial conference of ci 
workers in universities in the LU 
States was held at the Chicago } 
hotel, Chicago, Jan. 7-9. Two huh 
pastors and special religious wek 
were in attendance from all par 
the nation. The general theme cis 
ered was, “The Religious Life ofp 
dents.” The officers of the organiz 
are Frederick B. Igler, Universi 
Pennsylvania, Lewis B. Hillis, Pril 
terian Board of Education and Ip 
M. Wallick, formerly with the Unive 


of Michigan. The following are sé] 
subjects considered: ‘What oy 
Think of Religious Workers,’ § 


Effect of Fraternity Life on the 
ligious Life of Students,” “The Pré 
Attitude of State University i 
tions toward Religious Life of Stude 
“The Effect of Class-room on thei 
ligious Life of Students,” and “A 
of Undergraduate Morals and Cal 
Morale.” The larger Protestant® 
nominations were represented im? 
speakers and delegates. The confe 
will meet again in 1928. 
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The Bigger and Better “Baptist” 


The Next Issue, February Seven, Begins 
Vol. VI., No. 1 
of 


THE BAPTIST 


A Thirty-two Page Newspaper — Illustrated, Inspiring, Reli- 
able. We supplement the announcement of 
last week with the following: 


| q Dr. U. M. McGuire, formerly an editor of THE BAPTIST will conduct a 
new department each week under the heading, “The World in Transit,” 
giving the outstanding news of the world with interpretation and 
reliability. 


| q Dr. James V. Latimer for a quarter of a century a Baptist missionary in 
China will write on “An Indigenous Church for China.” 


@ That popular writer and preacher, Bernard C. Clausen, has been secured 
to furnish a series of feature articles dealing with outstanding preach- 
ers, leading laymen, and churches that win in spite of adverse conditions. 
He will also furnish four articles on 100 per cent Americans. 


@ Don’t miss the excellent and informing series by Rev. Frederic Spurr 
of Birmingham, England, on “The New Psychology and the Evangel- 
ical Faith.” 


@ In these days when women are governors of great states like Texas and 
Wyoming, members of state legislatures, judges of superior courts and 
prominent in business, we are planning to furnish our readers with vital 
articles on “The Woman of Today,” “The Other Woman,” “The Women 
of Tomorrow,” “The New Woman and the Old Man,” and other discus- 
sions equally interesting. 


« There will be articles on industry, war, international situations as they 
affect the progress of the kingdom of God. 


@ In addition to all the leading articles that will appear during the year 
we plan to extend the area of “Folks, Facts and Opinion,” to enlarge the 
space given to the letters and general news, and to enrich every depart- 
ment of the paper. 


With a view to celebrating this new departure and in 
order to greatly increase the number of our readers we 
are announcing a trial subscription for six months for 
$1.00. Now is the time for pastors and agents to get busy 
and roll up big lists of new subscribers. 
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A Survey of Baptist Work for the Year 1924 


The outstanding achievements for the year just ended, the hopes for the future, and 
a summary of the chief needs is briefly given by those near to the heart of the work. 


Survey of the Burma Mission 
By W. E. Wiatt 
d Me outstanding achievement of the 
past year has come as the result of 
work done by the evangelistic band, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Dyer, pastor 
of Immanuel Baptist Church, Rangoon. 
This band, made up of college and uni- 
versity students, has conducted some 
unique but effective evangelistic cam- 
paigns among a number of our Anglo- 
vernacular schools. They usually be- 
gin with a football or basketball game 
in which the boys of the band play against 
a picked team of the town or school. 
These games get the members of the 
team acquainted with the schoolboys, so 
that they can begin immediately the work 
of personal evangelism. This, followed 
by a free concert in the evening, also 
breaks down Buddhist prejudice, and 
prepares the way for an aggressive cam- 
paign of preaching, teaching and per- 
sonal work. Though the campaigns have 
had to be short, not exceeding five days 
and rarely more than three, the results 
have been phenomenal. Mr. Dyer re- 
ports that in the “dozen campaigns all 
over Burma more than 400, mostly Bud- 
dhist Burmans, have decided to follow 
the Lord Jesus.” The influence of this 
work upon the young men engaging in 
it is equally noteworthy. There has been 
awakened among them an evangelistic 
zeal and a consecration to Christ which 
has changed their outlook upon life. 


Judson College 


‘The enrolment at Judson college has 
broken all records, the number being 
305. A large number had to be turned 
away for lack of room. One hundred 
seventy-three of the 305 are Christians. 
From these Christians, a number of 
young men and young women have gone 
out under the leadership of some of the 
teachers to hold evangelistic campaigns 
in jungle villages. In one village vis- 
ited there were twenty-seven or more 
converted during a two-days’ campaign. 

The opening of the agricultural school 
at Pyinmana is worthy of record as be- 
ing the first institution of its kind in 
our mission. The demand for such an in- 
stitution among the Christians of Burma 
was shown by the large enrolment the 
first year. The economic condition of 
the Karen Christians particularly has 
been growing worse year by year until 
now it has become a matter of grave 
concern to both missionaries and Chris- 
tians. It is hoped that this institution 
will show the way to better conditions. 

When a committee from the Burmese 
evangelistic society, which is made up 
entirely of indigenous Christians, came 
before our conference and stated that 


(Concluded) 


Asia and Africa 


they were now willing to take over en- 
tire responsibility for the Myingyan field 
if we would give missionary supervision 
to the school there, all felt that another 
forward step had been taken. Myingyan 
is a well-equipped station, with a high 
school, and large field for evangelistic 
work. 

The organization of the All Burma 
Woman’s Missionary Society is the be- 
ginning of a new era in woman’s work. 
The first year they put two women 
evangelists into the field and closed the 
year with a cash balance of over Rs.2000. 
Their enthusiasm and business efficiency 
were so marked that at the time of the 
annual meetings, the men of the evan- 
gelistic society gave them a special in- 
vitation to join them. 

An increased emphasis upon self-sup- 
port, especially among our schools, has 
enabled the mission to save enough 
money to pay the salaries and other ex- 
penses of at least three new mission- 
aries asked for, in addition to setting 
free other funds for evangelistic work. 

The increasing willingness on the part 
of the indigenous Christians, both men 
and women, to assume a larger share 
of responsibility for the work, makes the 
outlook for the coming year hopeful. 
With the growing spirit of nationalism 
there has come a new feeling of inde- 
pendence. 

Our greatest need is for men and 
women, tactful and wise, to harness the 
new forces which have been set free by 
the rising tide of nationalism. 


Bengal—Orissa 


| Pbee offers abundant opportunity for 
the presentation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. There is a willingness on the 
part of large numbers of educated young 
men to listen to the message of the 
gospel, and today it is perfectly possible 
to gain the earnest attention of keen 
young Moslem and Hindu minds for a 
definite and uncompromising Christian 
message. 

The years of faithful seed-sowing in 
Bengal-Orissa, as in our other India 
missions, are bearing fruit. Bengal, the 
stronghold of Hinduism and the home 
of the India nationalist movement, is 
acknowledged to be one of the most 
difficult mission fields in the world. 
Against such odds it is not surprising 
that the progress of Christianity has 
been slow. Still less is it to be won- 
dered at when we consider the size of 
the field in comparison with the force 
of Christian workers. It has previously 
been pointed out that if either the mis- 
sionaries at Contai or Midnapore were 
to visit three villages a day in their fields 
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continuously for 365 days each yl 
one entire generation would have pas 
away before they could get aroundt 
visit all of the villages in their res; 
tive fields. ; 

Many weeks of the past year y 
spent by the Bengal-Orissa missiaet 
in company with their India evang(; 
in touring their fields, preaching, ty 
tizing, and, wherever possible, presit 
ing the challenging message of the liv, 
Christ. Many bagtisms have taken ph 
A brief extract from the report of | 
and Mrs. H. R. Murphy will serve} 
illustrate the work and experiences: 
many of our missionaries: “Our — 
week was wonderful,” writes Mrs. 
phy. “Our camp was in a grove) 
mango trees. There was a big Hin 
festival in the adjoining village. | 
such time Hindu women are allowed | 
privilege of going to see the idols, ¢ 
they came from miles around and \ 
got the crowds. Some did not even 
to the idol house. We carried ong 
three places: Bible women in th 
tents, preachers from the roadside j 
we from the cart.” 

The outstanding need in Bengal-Oria 
today, as in nearly all our British Ine 
missions, is more mi: 
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missionaries, ] 
each of the past two years we have bin 
able ‘to send out for all our ten missn 
fields only eight new families, less tin 
one new recruit per mission. Furloujs 
of Rev. and Mrs. H. I. Frost and f 
and Mrs. H. R. Murphy and the ret 
to this country of Dr. J. H. Oxeeiit 
for health reasons further deplete ‘e 
Bengal-Orissa mission staff this yea 
We should have five evangelist n)- 
sionaries for Bengal-Orissa this year 0 
fill places now vacant. We should hie 
$30,000 to provide for the erection! 
buildings urgently needed for the c- 
rying on of our work. These buildirs 
include two residences for evangelt 
missionaries, a residence for the Chi- 
tian headmaster of the Balasore bo’ 
high school and hostels for our wik 
in Jamshedpur and Khargpur. } 
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American Baptist Telugu 
Mission 

By W. L. FErcuson L 

ps outstanding achievements of te 
year 1924 in this Telugu mission ‘ 
three. First, evangelism has been ct 
tinued with no diminution of emmy 
or of success in reaping. The gos}! 
of the Son of God, Saviour and Lor 
of men, has been sounded forth | 
strength. Second, in spite of reducl 
finances and depleted forces among mp 
sionaries, with several stations O17 
(Continued on page 1262) 
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The Larger Ministry of the Gospel 


unity of personality and the integrity of society 
ave forced upon the churches new problems 
1 call for a wider application of the gospel than 
necessary when a man’s soul was thought of as 
itity largely independent of his body and when 
‘y was stratified and segregated before the dawn 
ie modern industrial age. Many theological 
Js are still running on the narrow gauge of an 
idual gospel for individual souls, which is good 
ras it goes, but it does not go far enough. Re- 
7a conference was held at Yale Divinity school 
‘a view to facing the problem of the better train- 
f theological students for the larger ministry of 
tospel. One of the speakers, himself a doctor, 
‘the position that the minister should be doing 
of the work that doctors are now doing. The 
majority of sick people need spiritual treatment 
'than medication. He deplored the fact that 
institutions for dependents and mental incompe- 
-are in the hands of physicians who are not 
sped to meet the needs of the unfortunates in 
jecharge. Sex problems also are essentially spir- 
/and not physical. The field here for the larger 
try of the gospel is almost unlimited. 

fact all human problems are at base spiritual. 
material and physical elements involved often 
us to the spiritual functions operative in some 
‘se or mental obsession. It is not without sig- 
ince that the clergyman is called a curate. His 
| function, the cure of souls, has too long been 
aed within the narrow limits of a religious min- 
which treats the soul apart from the body and 
out much reference to environment and inher- 
'e, We are slowly learning that spirit and body 
itute one personality, and that spirit is the domi- 
Jelement in personality. Therefore, dedicated to 
‘ritual ministry, the pastor deals with men at the 
‘source of their weakness and strength, and he 
| with society in the same way. All human re- 
ships reach back to personality and all person- 
‘reaches back to the spirit. The business of living 
he adjustment of human relationships is a prob- 
bi personality. 

| 

| 


€ so-called social gospel is nothing more or less 


than the good news of Christ applied to the wider 
areas of human life. ‘Soup, soap and salvation” was 
the striking alliteration of a down-town mission su- 
perintendent as he sought to apply the gospel to the 
empty stomachs, the unwashed bodies and the emaci- 
ated souls of the men among whom he labored. But 
there are larger areas of human life than can be 
covered by this laconic program unless the salvation 
of the alliterative triad is as broad as the interests of 
humanity. The church cannot turn the sick over to 
the doctor and then wash its hands of all further 
responsibility for the care and healing of them. The 
Christian pastor has a spiritual ministry to offer to 
business and industry, to politics and government, to 
schools and education, to home and family life, to sick 
and unfortunate. He must not try to become a social 
engineer or a spiritual technician endeavoring to mas- 
ter the special field of service to which he is drawn. 
His business is to understand people and to bring to 
the solution of their problems the gospel of Christ 
with its moral energy and spiritual dynamic. 

The world is waiting for churches attuned to this 
rich spiritual note and organized to carry on the larger 
ministry of the gospel. This does not mean that less 
emphasis shall be placed upon an evangelistic ministry 
but rather that the evangelistic message and method 
shall be enriched and ennobled. Our young ministers 
now in process of preparation must be taught by some 
laboratory method to solve the personal problems of 
all kinds of people and to become adept in the tech- 
nique of dealing wisely and successfully with all the 
delicate human situations which must be met if they 
are to be workmen that need not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth. Men now in 
the ministry with a longer or shorter record of service 
will mark their progress by the ability and facility 
with which they have adjusted themselves to the 
fundamental needs of human personality as expressed 
in the forms and activities of society as we know it 
today. The old gospel is still the only hope of per- 
sonality disintegrated by sin and of society distracted 
by the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and the 
vainglory of life; but the old gospel is broad enough 
to cover the larger ministry. 
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A Survey of Baptist Work 


(Continued from page 1260) 


partly manned or vacant altogether, no 
retreat has been sounded, but all 
branches of the work have been kept 
going. Third, some much _ needed 
equipment in the way of buildings has 
been started or completed. Among these 
are the two fine Emily Coles memorials, 
one at Nellore and the other at Kurnool, 
and both for work among girls and 
young women. Principal Smith of Nel- 
lore is now comfortably housed in a 
bungalow on the high-school compound; 
and the single women of the Ongole 
station are soon to be in occupancy of 
a house now under construction on the 
very site of the old bungalow occupied 
by Dr. Clough. These and a few lesser 
projects have greatly helped to accom- 
modate work and workers formerly sore 
pressed for an adequate abiding place. 

The outlook for 1925, so far as funds 
and reinforcements are concerned, is 
not reassuring, for we are already in- 
formed that no increase is possible. We 
rmoust pull on as best we can in this time 
of times, when India is manifesting a 
heart-hunger and interest in the gospel 
such as has never been seen before. The 
brightness of outlook comes from above 
and not from our surroundings or earth- 
ly limitations. 

Our needs are many—a fresh baptism 
of the Spirit in love and power; a new 
kindling of zeal for the foreign mission 
enterprise among our Baptist constitu- 
ency in America; a rallying of the 
churches in Teluguland to a larger pro- 
gram of self-support and self-extension; 
a unifying of the mission and the home 
churches in heart, in prayer, in effort, 
to the exclusion of all that divides and 
weakens through controversy, whether 
regarding the doctrinal divisions, so ubi- 
quitous in these times, or of criticism 
concerning the greatly enhanced cost 
of conducting mission work. We need 
sorely some new families and single 
women to fill vacancies in our ranks; 
we need more money so as to meet the 
growing demands for expansion in the 
work; and we need first, last, and all 
the time more of the spirit of Christ 
and more of the prayers of his people. 


Assam Mission 
By R. B. Loncweti 

HE achievements on our field for 
-“™ 1924 will be reported at our confer- 
ence in December. I have been in rather 
close touch with most of our stations, 
and from all I can learn this bids fair 
to be as good a year if not better than 
1924 which was our record year. In- 
dications are that the number of con- 
versions will be as large if not larger. 
Appeals are coming in from unexpected 
quarters asking for instruction and ad- 
mission to the Christian church. We do 
not have sufficient missionary force to 
take care of the inquirers and the new 
converts. In the field operated from 
Kangpokpi as a center, the year will 
see more than a thousand converts} 
though it may not be possible to give 
them the necessary instruction and to 
administer baptism to all of them. Some 


other stations will report large increases 
in church membership. In every sta- 
tion in which annual Bible classes have 
been held, and from which reports have 
been received, the attendance has sur- 
passed all previous years. In one case 
at least the number was more than dou- 
ble that of past years, in two cases the 
means for accommodation were taxed 
beyond measure, and in almost every 
case the interest has been most re- 
markable. The annual Bible class is 
a rapidly growing feature of our evan- 
gelistic work. 

The outlook for the future, especially 
for 1925, could scarcely be brighter. 
Rich and wonderful harvests are at the 
point of waiting for the reapers. But 
where are the reapers? The native 
Christian workers are doing their best. 
The missionaries are straining their ener- 
gies to the breaking point. 

Our most urgent needs are: 

One family for evangelistic work. Men 
for this type of work should have full 
college and seminary training, and an 
absorbing passion for God and the sal- 
vation of men. 

One well qualified physician (man). 

Two new bungalows, to cost slightly 
over $5000 each. 

One school building (to be used tem- 
porarily for living quarters for mission- 
ary) for Mikir work. This to cost ap- 
proximately $2000. 

For the work of our woman’s society 
the most urgent needs are two single 
women for evangelistic work. 

I have by no means exhausted the list 
of our urgent needs, but have indicated 
only those which if not supplied will 
leave our work to suffer. 

Nov. 11, 1924. 


Survey of South China 
Mission 
By Jacosp SPEICHER 

A aE outstanding event of the past 

year as far as the foreign staff of 
the South China mission is concerned 
was the visit of Secy. J. H. Franklin. 
He had been in South China before, but 
never was his visit so helpful as this 
time. He got into closer touch with 
real issues confronting us in South 
China. The place and importance of 
the church of God, its dignity and des- 
tiny in a given community must always 
be our first concern. 

As affecting the Chinese churches the 
outstanding event was continued evan- 
gelism. The Chinese churches have 
taken this matter in hand and have or- 
ganized a strong board on evangeliza- 
tion. The best Chinese preachers were 
co-opted in an itinerary which practically 
covered the entire field of our Haklo 
field. As the seminary is not function- 
ing at present, Mr. Waters was avail- 
able for this work during the entire year. 
Many thousands have thus heard the gos- 
pel of salvation and in due time results 
will be manifest in our local churches. 

We have had two distinct revival 
meetings during the year at the Swatow 
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Christian institute. Splendidly equip 
Chinese evangelists from Canton, |e 
resenting the Kwangtung Evanges 
association (undenominational) prez) 
a strong message at the Christian ie 
tute and in the schools on the Kaki 
compound. Over 400 persons gi) 
cards at the institute meetings, the 
signifying their desire to study the - 
of God and the way of salvation, : 
second revival meeting is now o| 
these lines are being written, ' 
Christian institute presents the git 
of salvation every night during the r 

Educationally, our South China i 
sion is suffering from over-crowdin 
all our schools. The Swatow Bai 


academy is the strongest institutio) 
high-school grade in this part of} 
province. Our Kaying Baptist acad} 
over 100 miles in the interior, has! 
confidence and good-will of the 
munity. A movement is on foot 4 
tablish a college and ask our miss) 
aries to take charge of it without | 
expense to the mission or home ber 
Their methods of raising the “why 
withall” has aroused discussion and 
plan may have to be postponed fork 
time being. But this item has notin 
to do with the unquestioned confidic 
the Kaying community has in our Ap 
ican Baptist missionaries, 


As to the outlook for 1925, who j 
dare, under present conditions in Chi, 
to prophesy? Even under most fa) 
able conditions at present “graft” 4 
oppression reign supreme. True, Sa 
tow, unlike Canton, the capital of 1 
province, escaped the plundering py 
of the militarists. Nevertheless} ev 
month or two the latter imposed a ]p 
upon the local chamber of comme 
which could not be evaded. Last we! 
the twenty odd banks issuing banknie 
were notified that they were to rs 
the sum of $400,000 for the Swatow ji 
tary government. There is no esci 
This sort of oppression is going ori 
every place in China. In addition tlr 
is often bloodshed, plunder and outrée 
We have fallen upon unpromising dy 
in China, but. we know that in the & 
the gospel of our Lord and Christ ms 
prevail. Consequently we are not | 
heartened and cast down. The year If 
will be nearer to victory than was 1'4 
What more does the editor of THe FP 
TIST require? 

Our chief needs? Certainly noth 
like another five-year program. is 
need first of all spiritual power. Wit 
out it we are useless. Spiritual vali 
are obtained through spiritual megs. 
The foreign missionary is called to vw 
ness of the life in Christ Jesus im ort 
that others may see, understand 
believe and thus obtain this life aif 
Everything else is secondary. This’ 
our chief need. We ask for the 2" 
of your prayers, for more victories | 
thus obtained than through appropt- 
tions of money or gifts. if 

Of equal importance to the above's 
the need of better spiritually and scl 
lastically equipped Chinese co-worke- 
They are the men and women who @ 
going to bear the brunt of the battle al 
they need to put on the whole armor! 


| 
| 


lary 31, 1925 


It is a great task, this, the de- 
hing of young men and women to 
| up the responsibilities of building 
he kingdom of God among their fel- 
‘men. God grant that the year 1925 
| be a year of spiritual fruitfulness. 
‘terial needs? Yes, but we are not 
|x into details at this time. Let us 
the important thing first and keep 
(ng it until our souls shall be satis- 
| 


West China 
Bec, 15.) OSTER 

\L reports indicate that the outlook 
ior 1925 is bright in all lines of 
|; The work has reached the point 
te a larger share of responsibility 
‘ing taken by the Chinese, and or- 
ration to meet this change is being 
tted. Whether the change will out- 
) the organizing effort is yet to be 
' A full pastor in Chengtu and a 
iprincipal in Munroe Academy indi- 
'a degree of progress in leadership 
‘is far in advance of the ability of 
inative church to support. But a 
idy to these leaders, either through 
chinese convention or direct by the 
ion, is a far more economical 
dod than maintaining a large for- 
staff. 
ceds? 
| A realization at home that expan- 
/at any point means financial outlay 
or one year, but for a term of years. 

|More adequate support for the 
‘ol work of higher grades, where the 
ally trained workers are given 
ti vision and help toward the goal of 
‘rship. This should not be at the 
mse of the lower schools, where 
“rial is being found. 

A realization that we are all one 
“irpose. We can do no better than 
opt the motto framed by a Chinese 
aer:; “Agreed to differ; resolved to 
\; united to serve.’ 


‘ West China Mission 
By Jor TAYLOR 


| the -year 1924 draws towards the 
rc and one looks back across the 
ths to the opening of the year, 

xs and events begin to relate them- 
hs to each other and one is conscious 
jome advance in the work we are 
‘ig to do. 

There was a good deal of progress 
ie in the work of the Szechuan Bap- 
'Convention, our Chinese organiza- 
jin this province. A larger degree 
olidarity was manifest in the annual 
‘tings of the convention. An en- 
Wor to serve others was revealed in 
|Home Mission Society which has 
6 $400 for a fund. It is endeavoring 
each one of the aboriginal tribes 
ile Suifu district. While the attempt 
‘eble, it is a beginning and may grow 


' an organization of strength and 
ice. 
| Rural evangelism has been 


ssed, and Mr. Openshaw has been for 
«s out among the churches and out- 
ons in our Kiating and Yachow 
s. During the last decade stress 
\ placed on the evangelizing of 
| 
| 


Jarge cities and there has been danger 
of the neglect of the country towns. 
We have at least tried to remedy this 
defect in our campaign by intensive work 
in the rural communities. 

3. The West China Union University 
hhas been crowded to capacity and stu- 
dents have been unable to find room in 
the dormitories. This is at once en- 


couraging and embarrassing. The first 


class of women has been admitted to 
the university—which is a landmark in 
our history. 

The outlook for the coming twelve 
months is tantalizing. On the one hand, 
we are looking forward to the arrival 
of new workers who are sorely needed, 
and to the graduation of some of our 
students from the university who will 


take their places by the side of over- 


burdened workers. If the province re- 
mains quiet, we may confidently look 
for an increase of students seeking ad- 
mission to the university. On the other 
hand, we are attempting to stretch an 
already-cut budget. Parts of our work 
are under-staffed and an increasing num- 
ber of furloughs are due. We refuse 
to quit. 

We need, (1) more funds with which 
to pay increasing salaries in increasing 
numbers; (2) more men for the Chris- 
tian ministry; (3) a third dormitory at 
our college in Chengtu in which to house 
the students who are applying for admis- 


sion to the university; (4) a more stable 


form of government; and a group of 
righteous and reliable men in authority 
at Peking. 

Chengtu. 


East China Mission 
By E. H. CLaytTon 
HE past year in the East China mis- 
sion has been one of peculiarly diffi- 
cult problems and situations, but withal 
marked by appreciable advance along 
several lines. 

The completion of the new plant for 
the school of mothercraft in Huchow 
places that institution in an enviable po- 
sition among schools of its kind. The 
new Huchow Union hospital, joint work 
of our own mission and the Southern 
Methodist Mission, a new $100,000 
plant, was formally opened in June and 
makes possible the transfer of the medi- 
cal work from the old Chinese build- 
ings where it has been carried on for 
so many years toa plant modern, sani- 
tary and adapted in every way to the 
needs of the work. At Shanghai col- 
lege a new three-story building for ex- 
perimental work in education, the train- 
ing of kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers, has been completed. 

But the greatest advance and the one 
for which the missionaries are most 
thankful is the coming into the work 
of another splendid group of young 
Chinese workers. Dr. Miao Chiu-seng 
having completed his work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has returned ta 
Shanghai college where he has been 
made responsible in large degree for 
the conduct of the religious work of the 
school. He has been largely used in 
special meetings among our academies 
and with splendid results. Mr. Fan 
Er-goh, a recent graduate of the col- 
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lege and seminary, has taken up the 
pastorate of the city church in Hang- 
chow while a classmate, Mr. Wang 
Dzen-ao, has become responsible for 
a like position of great importance in 
Kinhwa where the ‘Chinese have so 
largely taken over the management of 
the whole work. Mr. Van Ching-gong 
has returned from study in America 
and is back in Ningpo academy. 

The hearty financial support of the 
gentry and people of Ningpo in the pro- 
jected building of a new hospital for 
that station; the appointment of a stew- 
ardship committee, by the native asso- 
ciation, for work among the churches; 
the growing evangelistic spirit, espe- 
cially in the schools, as evidenced by the 
large number of decisions and baptisms, 
and the brave attempt of some workers 
to assume, at great odds, the financial 
responsibility for one of our schools are 
noteworthy evidences of the increasing 
part the Chinese themselves are assum- 
ing in the conduct and support of the 
work. 

The growing spirit of nationalism and 
of anti-foreign feeling in the country 
together with action recently taken by 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education looking toward 
government control of all schools and 
a probable curtailment of our program 
of religious education causes consider- 
able speculation and some anxiety, yet 
we find it difficult to criticize the Chi- 
nese for doing now what we, in their 
places, should undoubtedly have done 
long ago. As long as our work is car- 
ried on in the spirit of Christ none of 
these things need disturb us. The out- 
come is certain. 

The splendid church in Shanghai with 
Rev. T. C. Wu as pastor is still work- 
ing manfully against the serious handi- 
cap of inadequate plant and equipment. 
Our first need is for a church for this 
congregation. Our two academies at 
Hangchow and Ningpo are seriously 
cramped for room and the old buildings 
must be replaced by suitable school 
plants. With the addition of two or 
three families to fill the ranks depleted 
by sickness and other causes the work 
of the mission would be greatly strength- 
ened and we might all look forward to 
a period of increased usefulness in serv- 
ice. 


Japan 
By CuHaArtes B. TENNY 
Wore ago in summing up what 1923 
brought to Japan, we were forced 
to write the one record tragedy. And 
we wrote it in italics, tragedy. Today, 
looking back over another year 1924, we 
write the same word again, but this 
time in caps, TRAGEDY. In the words 
of the great American who officially re- 
presented us, Cyrus E. Woods: “The 
Japanese exclusion act was an _ inter- 
national disaster of the first magnitude, 
a disaster to American diplomacy in the 
Far ‘East, a disaster to American busi- 
ness, a disaster to religion and effective 
work of our American churches in 
Japan.” 
These are not the word of a Japanese 
whose patriotism leads him into extreme 
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positions, nor of a missionary whose 
long years among a people whom he has 
learned to love give him a non-American 
point of view. They are the sober, de- 
liberate judgment of the ambassador of 
our United States of America. And no 
American, and particularly no American 
Christian, should forget these other 
words of Mr. Woods: “What we do 
or fail to do during the coming year 
or two will determine the degree of the 
disaster.” 

“The action America has taken has 
broken the hearts of all of us Japanese 
Christians,” said Mr. Fujii of our Tokyo 
Tabernacle staff. It broke the hearts 
of all your American missionaries as 
well. In our common sorrow and dis- 
appointment we have been strangely 
drawn together into a new intimacy, Ja- 
panese Christian and American mission- 


aries. ‘But what a price to pay! 
“What is the outlook for 1925?” 
“What are your chief needs?” Let me 


quote the words of a noted Japanese 
Buddhist: “The first thing that is need- 
ed in an hour like this is the spirit of 
penitence, the spirit of prayer, that we 
may examine ourselves and see whether 
we have been walking in the path of 
justice and tolerance. We who believe 
in the supremeness of love cannot be- 
lieve that the people of America, the 
greatest Christian people in the world, 
will ever stray from the teachings of 
the great Saviour. The followers of 
Saint Nichiren humbly ask you to join 
them in a common prayer, invoking love, 
tolerance and justice—you in the words 
of Christ, and we in the language of 
Nichiren.” 

Shall we fail them? Shall “heathen” 
religious leaders in Asia call in vain to 
“Christian” America? Shall they exhibit 
a broader charity, a deeper love, a more 
elemental justice than we? In the name 
of all we call holy, as followers of the 
Saviour of the world, as sons of a com- 
mon Heavenly Father,—if for no other 
reason than as lovers of country, as 
patriotic Americans, let us answer NO. 
Our convention motto this year is Col. 
3:11. May we not, in a new degree, 
realize that brotherhood “where there 
cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bondmen, freemen, but Christ is all and 
in all.” 


Nineteen Twenty-four on the 
Congo 
By CATHARINE L. MABIE 
OR several years the most impera- 


tive need of the Congo mission has 
been an adequate missionary staff to de- 


velop its educational work and to shep- 
herd its thousands of newly baptized 
converts who have but barely turned 
their faces Godward from the blackness 
of densest heathenism. During the first 
six months of 1924 the staffing problem 
had become so acute that we could do 
little more than mark time. Tshumbiri 
was without a resident missionary until 
mid-October and suffered severely there- 
by. Banza Manteke, Ntondo, Sona Bata 
and Vanga were all dangerously under- 
staffed. So the chief achievement of the 
year may well be considered to be the 
arrival on the field of four enthusiastic 
new missionary families and a new nurse, 
plus the return from furlough of four- 
teen of our number. Dr. Freas, now 
taking a course in tropical medicine in 
Brussels, comes to us early in the spring. 
For such an unprecedented influx of new 
missionaries we thank God and the home 
churches and take courage, expecting 
great things from God through their 
labors. 


Moanza on the Inzia river, a full 
week’s hard journey overland southwest 
from Vanga, which is the connecting 
link between the Sona Bata and Vanga 
districts and which for some years has 
been held by a Lukunga evangelist with 
very infrequent visitation from Vanga, 
has at last a resident missionary family. 
‘The work is developing splendidly there 
and reinforcements will be imperative 
soon. Our immediate needs are barely 
supplied. But we are well aware that 
each new missionary family adds an ap- 
preciable amount to our mission’s an- 
nual budget and deficits instead of bal- 
ances at the home base do not provide 
for these increases in our budget. Come 
on! All together! Let’s go over the 
top this financial year and have a bal- 
anced budget at Seattle. 


Another outstanding need of this mis- 
sion is for a far. more intensive cultiva- 
tion of the native church. Immensely 
increased emphasis on the training of 
native leadership for the shepherding of 
the ever-multiplying flock; schools, more 
schools, far better schools are necessary, 
and as yet most of this educational work 
must be done by missionaries or under 
their close supervision to be efficient. 
Books, more books and better books are 
quite as great a need. The lack of suit- 
able literature along every possible line 
is appalling and must somehow be sup- 
plied before we can hope to make much 
headway. The task you have set us is 
a tremendous one, but with your pray- 
ers, your sons and daughters and your 
dollars we expect to accomplish it in 
due season, if we faint not. 


Foreign-Speaking Groups in America 


The Swedish Baptist General 


Conference 
By J. O. BAcKLUND 
Ce eu forward step was taken 
at the Bridgeport meeting when 
definite plans were adopted looking to- 
ward a larger jubilee fund to back up 
our growing missionary work, an en- 
dowment fund of not less than a quarter 


of a million dollars for Bethel institute, 
as well as an additional $100,000 for a 
much needed dormitory building. The 
preliminary organization work has al- 
ready been done, and a lively campaign 
to make this goal a reality is impend- 
ing. The time given the finance com- 
mittee to finish this piece of work is 
until the seventy-fifth anniversary of or- 
ganized Swedish Baptist work in Amer- 


rents 
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ica, scheduled for the fall of 192 

Along the line of material accom} 
ments is the recently concluded pur 
of a building for the Swedish B) 
headquarters. This building, locat 
the Lake View district of Chica; 
admirably situated to meet the te 
ing needs of the missionary and pu; 
tion departments of the conference: 

During the year 1924 the Lor«| 
revealed himself to us not in the Sig 
winds of fiery experiences, but rath 
the quiet movements of undemonst# 
development.and consistent growth] 
net totals, as the year draws to its 5 
indicate a gain in membership and | 
tional strength in our wrganized| 
deavor. | 

As for 1925 we know not; bu) 
hope. We hope that the planting o 
past year may come to its fruiti¢ 
the year upon which we are ent¢ 
From everywhere we heai of plan { 
intensive evangelistic work. That ¢ 
to mean a spiritual quickening an) 
gathering all along the line. Ané 
strengthening of our bases of om 
ized work should make for strongen 
more effective work in the year of 

With our aims rather clearly outli 
with our purpose before us, we nel 
great deal more of the fiery fervor?! 
straining eagerness to serve, to sacri 
to save; the boundless enthusiasm wi 
has characterized every season of ¢2 
spiritual movements and every pec 
of great victories. 

Above all things we need that fire 
zeal. 


The Norwegian Baptist Cr 


ference of America 
By O. BREDING 
TJ.HE Norwegian Baptist Confer\ 
of America met with the First ) 
wegian Danish Baptist church, Min 
apolis, Minn., in Oct., 1924. It ‘wali 
every way a very good conference. f 
portant plans for the progress ofh 
conference work were made. 1 
churches have labored on faithfully 
their respective fields and for the ct 
mon cause. | 
The outlook for 1925 is good. 
churches are more and more adjusf 
their work so as to meet the need inh 
local field. A bilingual work is donis 
as to serve a larger constituency. h 
women’s organization of the confer«¢ 
has taken up new work on our fielif 
Canada. The young people’s organiza? 
of the conference does tent-mission W. 
on new fields. The success of the tt 
mission work during the summer of | 
leads us to expect much from that wi 
in 1925. 
And what are our chief needs? Chs 
tian friend, what are your chief ne@ 
We have so many needs in comm 
“But when he saw the multitudes," 
was moved with compassion for th 
because they were distressed and Sif 
tered as sheep not having a shephi 
Then said he unto his disciples: * 
harvest indeed is plenteous, but i 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore 
Lord of the harvest, that he send f 
laborers into his harvest.” 
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's General Conference of 
yerman Baptist Churches 
of North America 
| By C. H. DANIEL 
2 are but a small part of the army 
aptists in the world, only about 33,- 
‘but we have a tremendous mission- 
\program. The missionary budget 
-hree years provides for the raising 
3955,000 for missionary purposes. 
| about eight months remain to com- 
| that period. Will it be reached? 
ier $133,000 has been spent for relief 
in Europe during the last twenty- 
‘aonths. If we had been as liberal 
all our other work at home and 
id the budget would be nearer the 
Nevertheless much has been done 
yme and in Europe. In America we 
| sustained eighty missionary pas- 
| fourteen women missionaries, six 
‘ct missionaries and three colporters. 
churches have been erected and 
ay schools have erected new up to 
equipment halls in several cities. 


| cooperation with the A. B. F. M. S. 
jupport of the Rev. Geo. J. Geis and 
‘in Upper Burma, Rev. H. Dussman 
tev. Herman Sorg and wife in India 
een met entirely by our churches 
ymaterial aid has been given to the 
‘Jacob Speicher in China and to the 
‘cal missionary, Dr. Fred Meyer, of 
‘Philippines. The Rev. Siebe Feld- 
jand wife have taken up the work 
japiz, P. I., which the Rev. Geo. 
‘had charge of before he returned 
‘s old field in Upper Burma. 

tr work in Europe is very encourag- 
‘We have assisted 134 missionaries 
‘lows: thirteen colporters in Ger- 
, seventeen missionary workers in 
faria, eight in Roumania, seven in 
wary, twenty-eight in Poland, thirty- 
' in Russia and a few of the latter 
‘boring in Eastern Siberia in China. 
iderful works of grace have been 
ssed, persecution was not absent, 


‘sms have been frequent. Among 
joutstanding achievements are the 
“on of the second finest Baptist 
th in Germany in the Roman 


lic country of Bavaria in the capi- 
‘ty of Munich. Another fine edifice 
een completed in Vienna, Austria. 
‘at many points we are experiencing 
“an open Bible, an open mind and 
‘and conscience inevitably make a 
jist,” 

r German department of the Ro- 
‘er Baptist Theological Seminary re- 
‘d nineteen new students last Sep- 
ler and has now sixty-three students 
‘ing for the ministry. 

r Publication Society, with head- 
fers at Cleveland, Ohio, has nearly 
subscribers for the German weekly 
endbote, Rev. G. Fetzer, editor and 
) 4000 subscribers for the Baptist 
‘Id, an English monthly paper edited 
ie Rev. A. P. Mihm, who is also the 
ay-school and young people’s secre- 
‘for the denomination. 

lsides this there are a number of 
‘table homes fostered, which are do- 
) world of good. 

'e Rev. Wm. Kuhn, the superintend- 


| 


| 


ent of the General Missionary Society 
of German Churches in North America, 
and the leaders of the denomination are 
looking forward to the great comsum- 
mation of the missionary budget by the 
time of the Triennial Conference to be 
held in Pittsburgh in August. 

We need to cultivate the spirit of 
evangelism more strenuously, the de- 
velopment of our young people for 
Christian work and our ministers must 
be able to speak in two languages to 
meet the pressing needs before us. 


Roumanian Baptist Associa- 
tion of North America 
By D. Iovan 
UR annual conference, which was held 
at Warren, Ohio, in the First Bap- 
tist church, Aug. 30—Sept. 2, 1924, 
showed that we made some _ forward 
movement in our Lord’s kingdom. 

Nearly all our churches reported to 
have paid their pledges to the New 
World Movement. Seventeen churches 
and missions reported a total financial 
contribution of $16,807.88, and a mem- 
bership of 656, of which fifty-three were 
added to the churches by baptism dur- 
ing the year. 

Also a third Roumanian Baptist 
church was organized and recognized in 
Detroit by the Baptist Union of Detroit, 
Mich., while a fourth Roumanian Bap- 
tist mission, opened last year in the 
same city, made wonderful progress in 
a new section of the city where it also, 
helped by the B. U. and the Roumanian 
churches, bought a lot and built a chapel 
for its use. This mission is taken care 
of by the Second Roumanian Baptist 
church of Detroit. The third Baptist 
church mentioned above secured for its 
pastor Rev. John R. Sacaciu who re- 
turned from Roumania for further 
studies and more complete education for 
the ministry. 

We decided at our last annual meet- 
ing at Warren that we should go forth 
with three definite thoughts in our mind: 
first, to revive our churches and our as- 
sociation spiritually, financially, and in- 
tellectually. Spiritually, by means of 
having evangelistic revival meetings in 
all our churches at least once or twice 
this coming year. Financially, to see 
that every member possible is contribut- 
ing toward the support of church, asso- 
ciation and mission work. Intellectually, 
that every member become a subscriber 
to our paper Crestinul and if possible 
to other American religious papers such 
a THE Baptist and Missions. 

Comparatively with several other 
groups of foreign-speaking churches in 
America we are the most lacking in 
permanent workers. Only eight of the 
seventeen churches in our association are 
provided with ministers while the rest 
of them are left to struggle with life 
and death by themselves. Oh, how they 
suffer spiritually and how they need to 
be taken care of! They cannot grow in 
spirit and hardly in numbers without 
good and able undershepherds. We pray 
God and sincerely hope that the time 
will not be far when a number of our 
students now in different institutions will 
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fill some of the needs in our mission 
field if financial support could be made 
possible. 


The Hungarian Baptist Union 
of America 
By STEPHEN Or0osz 

N our last convention at Garfield, N. 

J., the churches reported over 10 per 
cent increase in the membership by bap- 
tism. We feel more and more the need 
of an institution where our aged ‘mem- 
bers can spend their last days without 
the cares of life. We planned to estab- 
lish a home for old people. The con- 
vention elected a committee to study 
this matter. There is such an organiza- 
tion carried on on a small scale by the 
Hungarian Baptist church in Bridgeport, 
Conn., which probably will be taken over 
by our union. 

The Hungarian Baptist work in this 
country is only about twenty-five years 
old, and we have at present forty-four 
churches and mission stations. To grow 
so rapidly it required two things: first, 
the missionary zeal of our ministers and 
members of our churches; second, the 
generous help and inspiring leadership 
of the secretaries of our city, state and 
national organizations. 

I am very sorry to say, however, that 
we are not making progress as we ought 
to. Some of our mission fields are 
closed and we have no hope in the near 
future of reopening them. The church 
buildings are sold and members of our 
churches are left alone without mission- 
aries. In the past we were encouraged 
to go forward. Now, we are told not to 
open any new field. There are cities with 
many thousands of Hungarians where 
we ought to do evangelistic work, but 
we are told not to go into any new 
field. Our secretaries in the past have 
helped us to extend the kingdom of God, 
but lately they have been instructed to 
check us. We are forbidden to pray 
“Thy kingdom come.” Our churches are 
too young to be self-supporting and the 
secretaries of our Baptist organizations 
by the force of circumstances seem in 
every possible way to weaken us. 

If this situation continues in this way, 
you will not read lines as follows: “The 
majority of the new immigrants locate 
in the great northern cities. Here the 
denomination must make its most sig- 
nificant new missionary development on 
the home field.” We soon will die out 
and there will be no Baptist work among 
them. 

Something must be wrong in the ma- 
chinery. I remember the time when I 
was a missionary pastor in Cleveland, 
Ohio, our city mission society almost 
every year was on a breaking point and 
still I was able to establish three 
churches in the same city within ten 
years. 

In many instances we do not want 
back the “good old times,” but in regard 
to the mission work we pray for it. We 
earnestly appeal through the columns of 
Tue Baptist to our English-speaking 
churches to support adequately the dif- 
ferent missionary organizations that they 
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might be able to render the necessary 
help to evangelize the new immigrants. 
“O, Lord, revive us again.” 


The Czecho-Slovak Baptist 
Convention of America 
By E. Cattos 


HE convention is steadily growing. 

There were during the past fiscal 
year some 150 new members added to 
our churches through baptisms. Reports 
for the same period of time show that 
the churches spent over $48,000 for local 
expenses and benevolences. Over two 
thousand children have been enrolled in 
our Sunday schools. At present the con- 
vention and Women’s Mission Union are 
supporting four missionary workers in 
Czecho-Slovakia. The Women’s Mission 
Union has made splendid progress during 
the two years of its existence. That or- 
ganization has proved that it is here to 
stay and do great work toward ushering 
the kingdom to hearts of our people. 
The young people have also been or- 
ganized during the last year and into 
what is known as Czecho-Slovak B. Y. 
P. U. The International ‘Baptist semin- 
ary has five students enrolled in our de- 
partment, which is prospering under the 
able leadership of Prof. A. P. Slabey. 
There is one young man preparing for 
the ministry in Southern Baptist semin- 
ary and one in the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. We hope 
that all these young men will soon be 
able to resume pastorates in churches 
that at present have no pastors, as well 


The State 


Maine 
By J. B. Mower 

4 pase Sunrise State sendeth greetings. 

We are still on the map, whispering 
pines and hemlocks, stern and _ rock- 
bound coast, hundreds of streams and 
lakes—these physical features of “the 
nation’s playground” many people think 
are at their best during the winter 
months. Come and see, ye who are 
wont to be summer visitors only. The 
23,000 resident members of 370 Baptist 
churches in Maine, grouped in seventeen 
associations, have had a year of more 
than usual prosperity. The statistics just 
given show that the small church prob- 
lem is acute with us. We are widely 
scattered. But we are getting together 
in all our denominational activities. A 
consciousness of unity and a spirit of 
cooperation marked the year that is past. 
Our benevolences kept up to the high 
mark set by the New World Movement, 
notwithstanding depleted resources in 
practically all rural communities. Ac- 
cessions by baptism were 1183 and the 
net gain in membership was about 400. 
Our schools have been strengthened by 
increased endowment, better equipment, 
and a larger patronage, nearly all of 
our five preparatory schools and two 
colleges having a larger attendance than 
ever before. An increasing number of 
churches and Sunday schools are stress- 
ing religious education. We have co- 


as start new work. The convention’s 
publication The Truth has also been en- 
larged during the past year and is now 
being sent out monthly on thirty-two 
pages. Steps have also been taken to- 
ward establishing a home for our old 
people. Two churches dedicated their 
new buildings. 

With our forces thus organized and 
directed toward adoption of more aggres- 
sive policies in the work we have every 
reason to anticipate a great future. 
There are, however, some needs which 
will have to be provided for. New mis- 
sions and churches are rapidly growing 
and often we are not able to care for 
them. Thus they very often develop a 
problem. Provision should be made for 
a pastor that could devote more time to 
such work. Then the publication should 
be published weekly, so that our people 
may be even more informed along the 
line of the great denominational enter- 
prises as well as instructed in the spirit 
and ideals of the Baptists. 

During the coming year it is our hope 
to enlarge the number of workers now 
supported in the land of our fathers. 
Our eyes are turned toward that land 
and our hearts are burning with a holy 
desire to do all that is within our power 
toward attracting our people here and 
across the ocean to the great Master of 
Life, our loving Saviour. So that the 
nation of John Huss could again take its 
place in the history of the kingdom of 
our God and serve his Providence. 

Our task is great, but our prayers are: 
“God give us power equal to our task.” 


Conventions 


operated in the significant developments 
at Ocean Park, the new rallying point 
of New England Baptist young people, 
and older people as well. 

We come to the portals of 1925 with 
high purpose to achieve. We shall en- 
deavor to hold the fort and win victories 
in No Man’s Land. Losses and -gains 
in the exchange of pastors have been 
about equal, and few of our self-sup- 
porting churches are  unshepherded. 
The grouping and federating of small 
churches will receive attention. Through 
the department of religious education 
summer schools and teacher training 
will be nurtured. The spirit of evan- 
gelism will be definitely stimulated and 
fostered by all our denominational 
agencies. In harmony with the recom- 
mendations of the N. B. C. we shall 
endeavor to secure new alignments in 
the non-resident membership list. 

We expect to see the new church edi- 
fice at Millinocket in the erection of 
which the whole state is sharing, dedi- 
cated within the year, in succession to 
the building destroyed by fire in Jan- 
uary, 1924. 

We need more pastors who have the 
impulses that sent Livingstone to Africa 
and Grenfell to Labrador, men who feel 
the challenge to the heroic at short 
range. We have some such men. We 
need more. 

We need more money with which to 


cone such schools conducted duringll 
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stay up the hands of rural pastors! 
automobile multiplies the power; 
increases the efficiency of a pastorf 
uses it wisely. 

We need to learn how to conse; 
our Baptist fellowship people of if 
gence and refinement, offering jr, 
churches a ministry that makes it): 
peal to the highest and best in) 
We need to lift our activities an): 
whole plane of our church life to Hh 
levels of thought and feeling. 

We need the leadership of the Mit 
and the Spirit of the Lord in the 4 
of the churches. | 


Massachusetts 


By Hucu A. Heatra 


Ip twenty-four has bea 

good year in the churches of Ms 
chusetts. Harmony has prevailed 
an earnest cooperative spirit has \ 
manifested. There have been feweip 
torless churches, and the majority (t 
fields are rejoicing in wise leadeh 
An unusual number of churches have 
engaged in building enterprises, 
new meeting-houses have been dedict 
Beautiful and commodious buil 
have been erected for the New En; 
Baptist Hospital, providing that |s 
tution with an enlarged opportunit | 
service, and enabling the denomini 
to enter more largely into the minrit 
of healing. The Massachusetts Bet 
Woman’s Mission Society was orgaz 
in June. Massachusetts is the la) 
the New England statés to organi, 
this way. The new society will 49 
of real value in enlisting more olf 
women of Massachusetts in kin; 
service. 

There has been real progress int 
work for New Americans. We have 
teen churches in the state using alc 
eign language in all or part of the 
ices. The convention carries on mil 
work in twenty-seven other locaiit 
among people of seven national 
The most notable advance is amonjt 
Russians. Converted Russians hai 
deep sense of responsibility for they 
fare of their countrymen. Theya 
evangelistic in their faith and Draft 
A survey of these missions to thet 
Americans shows greater results a. 
versions and baptisms than ar 
churches with far more perfect ell 
ment and generations of Protea 
Christian influence behind them. 

Interest in religious education 9 
tinues to increase, and there have 2 
notable advances. Among other achy 
ments church vacation schools a 
given place as an accepted and in 
tant part of the work of our chur 
Reports have been received from f 


past summer, in which sporoime 
5200 children were enrolled. Und 
edly other schools were held which # 
not reported to the convention offit 

The Boston Baptist Workers’ Ué 
is continuing to prove its worth! 
helpfulness to the churches of Grill 
Boston. At the monthly gathenf 
from 150 to 250 church workers mei! 
discuss methods and plans for €! 
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le of the educational life of the 
iches. Similar work is being estab- 
id in other sections of the state. 

. the promotional field, the earlier 
, ths of the year were spent in an 
lsavor to complete the New World 
irement with credit. When the period 
‘ed, it was found that Massachusetts 
its had given during the New 
rid Movement period $3,061,468. 
ire has also been large spiritual ad- 
ise as a result of the cooperative en- 
fror of recent years. 

wangelism occupies a large place in 
/heart of the churches of the state. 
/he annual meeting of the convention 
rag unanimously and heartily voted 
‘rake the year beginning Nov. 1, 1924, 
ar of evangelism. There is a strong 
riction that the time is ripe for em- 
sis on evangelism. There are many 
feations that the year 1925 will be a 
of large ingathering. 

whe calls for advance work are many 
compelling. The most urgent pres- 


) need is for suitable buildings in 
ich to carry on our work for the new 
ericans. 

| Connecticut 


By Expert E. GATEs 
{E Connecticut Convention com- 
[prises 156 churches. Some of these 
# small country churches which re- 
‘e aid from the convention, twenty- 
‘are negro, three of which were or- 
ized during the last year. The list 
| includes German, Swedish, Hun- 
fan and Italian churches. In addi- 
|, there are three Russian missions, 
iItalian, two Slovak and two Hun- 
van. 
jhe past year has been one of 
niges. The constitution was revised 
nake it a better instrument for the 
is of the convention in its local field 
| as representing the Northern Con- 
‘tion in the state. The field force 
lades a general secretary, secretary of 
stOnary cooperation and a secretary 
feligious education. 
inder the leadership of the secretary 
missionary cooperation, Connecticut 
is front rank among the states in 
“ributions to the New World Move- 
it. Connecticut’s record includes the 
‘ndid work done by the state woman’s 
linization, which went far beyond the 
fa set for it. This department also 
‘up a successful series of six Bible 
| Missionary conferences in the state. 
3 experiment will be repeated early 
ihe new year. A Sunday in Decem- 
(was set apart as a general exchange 
julpits throughout the state, with the 
iiption of one association, which had 
“exchange in January. 
he convention is aiding one church 
(me erection of a new building to be 
pleted early in 1925, and is assisting 
lhe purchase of a meeting-house for 
use of the Russian mission in Hart- 
1. The convention cooperates with 
|Home Mission society and the local 
'' Haven Baptist Union, in the sup- 
of a Christian center located in New 
én, and also in the payment of salary 
welve missionaries and with one asso- 
|0n in the support of an associational 


| 
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missionary. The convention also pays 
rent for places of meeting for some of 
these missions and the interest on mort- 
gages for several of the weaker churches. 

The outlook for the coming year, as 
far as work is concerned, is about as it 
has been during the past year. Our 
churches are well manned by strong and 
earnest pastors. Two of our leading 
churches are at present seeking worthy 
successors of strong preachers who have 
recently left the state. 

Our greatest need, materially, is the 
need common to us all—money enough 
to carry on our present work and begin 
work sorely needed in many places. 


New Hampshire 
By D. S. JEnxKs 

{ee outstanding feature for the New 

Hampshire Convention for the year 
1924 has been the addition of a new 
department in our state work. For the 
first time we have employed a director 
of religious education. This has been 
undertaken in cooperation with the 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
We have been most fortunate in the 
selection of a director for this depart- 
ment. Miss Ella B. Weaver, who had 
already served the Publication Society 
in this type of work, was secured as 
director. Our Sunday schools and young 
people’s societies particularly are re- 
sponding to Miss Weaver’s enthusiasm, 
tact and ability. Many churches in New 
Hampshire needed just the uplift which 
Miss Weaver brings to them. 

Our outlook for 1925 is bright. As 
a convention we have no debts. Very 
few of our churches are in debt. Our 
pastors are sound in doctrine and of 
good reputation. Special effort will be 
put forth in the department of evangel- 
ism. Rev. Harry Taylor of Maine has 
promised us his services a part of the 
year. We look forward to this with 
great anticipation. 

Vermont 
By W. A. Davison 

{vee outstanding achievements of the 

past year are the successful celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Vermont State Convention and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. W. A. 
Davison as executive officer, which were 
held at Burlington the latter part of May 
with an unusually large and enthusias- 
tic attendance. The erection of a church 
edifice at Springfield for a new church 
that was organized less than a year 
and one-half ago and now has 120 mem- 
bers with a Sunday school of consider- 
ably more than that. In spite of the 
deaths of the older people and removal 
of many of the younger people from the 
rural communities to the larger centers 
and the incoming of a host of foreigners 
to occupy the farms and quarries, we 
are able to report the largest number 
of members since 1843. Another out- 
standing fact of the past year is the 
erection and dedication of a new dor- 
mitory accommodating more than eighty 
girls besides the teachers at Vermont 
academy, which is now having one of 
the most successful years of its history 
with practically 200 students enrolled. 

The churches at the present time are 
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well manned, not a church paying even 
as little as $1000 a year being without 
a pastor, so the outlook for 1925 spirit- 
ually and numerically is encouraging. 
The great need is more money with 
which to aid the churches to maintain 
pastors and secure missionary workers 
for the many fields and whole town- 
ships that are left to the Baptists, which 
if not evangelized by them will not be 
evangelized at all. 

Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that he will open hearts and 
pocketbooks so that men of consecra- 
tion and training may be maintained in 
this rural or “hind-tier” state. 


Rhode Island 
By Wi1itam REID 

[’ general the outstanding achieve- 

ments of 1924 are: A fine esprit de 
corps among our pastors; a steadily in- 
creasing consciousness of our denomi- 
national solidarity and _ strength; a 
marked improvement in the local church 
organizations; a growing sense of re- 
sponsibility to Christianize the social 
order; and a greater emphasis upon our 
common missionary task. In particular 
our outstanding achievements are: The 
launching of the long-expected building 
enterprises for our Italian churches in 
Providence; the active participation of 
our convention and churches in the suc- 
cessful campaign to restore an orderly 
government in Rhode Island; the setting 
up of a state organization to unify and 
strengthen the work of our young 
people; a successful campaign of visita- 
tion evangelism in which more than 
thirty of our churches participated and 
hundreds were won to Christ and his 
program; and the settlement in our coun- 
try and small town churches of an earn- 
est and efficient body of young ministers 
who are bringing things to pass. 

The outlook for 1925 is bright with 
promise. Our convention is officered by 
men and women of faith and high enter- 
prise; there is a fine cooperation among 
our people; we are visualizing our state 
task ever more clearly; and developing 
the men and resources to accomplish it. 
A courageous spirit prevails. Our motto 
is “Forward with Christ.” 

The chief needs of our state conven- 
tion are an adequate budget; closer su- 
pervision of our rural churches; to mul- 
tiply the centers of activity in behalf of 
the foreign-speaking people; a stronger 
program of religious education and a 
more passionate emphasis upon evan- 
gelism as the church’s primary task. 


New Jersey 
By Cuartes E. Goopati 

4 bisew outstanding achievement of the 
(™ past year was the closing up of the 
five-year program of the Board of Pro- 
motion, with missionary receipts for New 
Jersey almost five times as large as ever 
before collected in a like period of time. 
In this same period churches collected 
one-third more for local expenses than 
in five previous years. 

The outlook for 1925 has the problems 
of following up so successful a campaign 
with the less advertised methods of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. We 
need to raise at least twice as much 
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money during the next four months as 
we have raised during the last eight 
months. 

Our chief needs are a better acquain- 
tance of our people with missionary op- 
portunities and a greater responsibility 
for the carrying on of the work of our 
denomination. We need above all else 
a deeper consecration to our Christ. 


New York State Convention 
3y H. CLarKe CoLEBROOK 
4 hae3 year has been filled with victor- 
ies. Once more we are able to re- 
port the value of the united cooperative 
endeavor of all the departments of our 
state work. This report can in very little 
measure convey the extent of the far- 
reaching successes of the year. 

The convention motto of the year has 
been a source of constant stimulation: 
“And ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 
This: was the note of the great meeting 
in Syracuse as we joined in the combina- 
tion program of the missionary conven- 
tion and the Bible and missionary con- 
ference of the General Board of Promo- 
tion. 

The true missionary spirit has been 
pervading the program of the entire 
state. The churches with increasing fer- 
vor have been “witnessing.” 

The continuance of the process of the 
needed reorganization and the plans for 
extension have necessitated frequent 
meeting of special committees. The 
president of the convention, the execu- 
tive committee and the board of man- 
agers have given most serious consid- 
eration to the matters of policy and 
program. The whole staff of state con- 
vention workers have devoted themselves 
with abandon of self to the appeals of 
service. 


The missionary committees with in- 
creasing devotion to detail have worked 
in harmony with the pastors and 
churches. 


The outlook for 1925 in all depart- 
ments is most encouraging. The con- 
viction is deepening in the minds of all 
who are carefully considering that the 
departmental basis of organization is 
vital to the success of the total pro- 
gram. Evangelism in its basic appeal is 
finding value in the specific suggestions 
of religious education. These two de- 
partments in cooperation with the pro- 
gram of the town and country church 
work receive strength in the increasing 
spirit of Christian relationship expressed 
by the city churches. The whole plan 
of advance is made complete as all these 
departments come into close coordina- 
tion with the department of missionary 
cooperation. 


Two great facts stand out clearly 
against the sky line of service as the 
sunrise of the New Year of Opportunity 
breaks forth. 


1. Organization: The state convention 
tion is more than an aggregation of 
church units—each church going its own 
way unmindful of the need of the other. 
We rejoice in our independence, but the 
other dynamic word is “interdepend- 
ence.” 


The state convention then is not a 
great encircling boundary line within 
which there exists a great number of 
isolated church organizations. The con- 
vention in reality is a body composed of 
individual Baptists. These individual 
Baptists gathered in churches, the 
churches grouped in associations, the 
associations closely knit together in the 
total organization of the state. There 
can be no such thing as isolation in a 
spiritual body so constituted. If one 
church is in need all the other churches 
sense the need. 

2. Power: As we study the essential 
needs of the state, we realize also that 
mere words in statement are powerless 
unless there is mastery of will in service. 
We have the leaders! We have the or- 
gamsation! We have the program! The 
power to make possible the perfection 
of our plans is promised! The conven- 
tion motto is the key word which un- 
locks the spiritual Powerhouse: “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit.” 


New York City 


By CHARLEs H, SEARS 


EN in the trenches fighting with 

their backs to the wall find it diffi- 
cult to outline “achievements,” to pic- 
ture the “outlook,” though they may 
have a keen appreciation of “needs.” 


The fact is that Protestants, not alone 
Baptists, in this area are fighting with 
their backs to the wall. Our Protestant 
cause has receded within a generation 
from a normal Protestant constituency 
of about half the population to about 
one-third. This reflects a population 
change due to the influx of foreign peo- 
ples prevailingly Jewish or Catholic. 
When we come to count our Protestant 
forces, even the  ineffectives, mere 
“impedimenta,” we may count only a 
little more than one-fifth of the Protes- 
tant sympathizers. 

In such a situation therefore how may 
we talk about “outstanding achieve- 
ments,” particularly under a budget that 
has all possibility of “advance work” in- 
cluded in the 10 per cent margin which 
is eliminated? 


We have held the outposts—down- 
town church centers and down-town 
“Christian centers.” We have refused to 
surrender these outposts. We will not 
yield further. These outposts are now in 
foreign communities or at the best in 
localities where the children of foreign- 
ers predominate. To hold these strategic 
points is a part of our strategy of de- 
fense. Attack is as important as defense. 
Campaigns are not won by defense alone 
but by attack. 


Our strategy of advance is a persistent, 
determined effort to win new Christian 
forces from new Americans. Slowly but 
surely we are adding to our Protestant 
forces and if we may continue long 
enough and on a sufficiently large scale, 
within a generation we can turn the tide 
which is now set strong against evan- 
gelical religion. 


Another item in our advance is to win 
the child life of our city, attracting the 
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children theteiel churches made aliv 
their activities for children, made r 
by their religious education prosiind 
made dynamic by their emphasis 4 
personal religion. 

Another item in our advance jj. 
hold our older Baptist forces to), 
denomination, not in a spirit of bigt, 
but to our denomination as an apprij 
ate channel of service. We must doh 
if we are to do our part in the ck 
gelization of a great city and in r 
serving its Christian foundations. T | 
this we must build new churches j ine 
communities 

Little has been done during the a 
year, however, in establishing or ei 
ping new centers, though one of our), 
boroughs, the Borough of Queens, \ 
added to itself within a year a poyl: 
tion equal to the entire populalio} 
the city of Trenton, N. J. 

But somehow we must build tr 
and will build them, though money(¢ 
this purpose must be borrowed. ‘y 
such enterprises in the Southern % 
York association and three in the Th 
Island association are now in pros 
and next year should see the compleb 
of at least five new church edifice} 
this area through denominational ci 
eration. 


I 
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Pennsylvaina 

By C. A. Soars | 

f pss outstanding achievements forh 
Keystone State for 1924 are: 1. h 
addition of 8200 people by baptism toh 
churches of the state, a consider 
increase over the year 1923. 2. The ef 
tion of six splendid church buildiis 
total value of these would be about (e 
half million dollars. This is more int 
church building line than has happe? 
in Pennsylvania for many years. 3, Ac 
markable achievement in the rural fic 
We have had no reports from this chit 
for five years; no preaching service,? 
Sunday school, no prayer meeting} 
every annual report for these year! 
blank. A good brother looked the il 
over. There have been others who Iv 
done the same thing, but this bro 
said, “Here are people; we'll try ageh 
He called them together; they cami 
ever-increasing numbers and the rell 
thus far, seventy-five of the people, a 
best people in the community, have bi 
converted and forty have been ads 
to the church by baptism. Now thr 
is a regular Sunday service and anf 
couraging Sunday school organized. | 
What is the outlook for 1925? ‘s 
as encouraging as in 1924: oppou 
nities for spiritual conquests everywh € 
What are the chief needs in our ga 
state? A larger number of well- equip 
men for the gospel ministry. The fal 
lies of our country districts are senclf 
their children to high schools, nora 
schools and an ever-increasing mnutre) 
to college. It goes without saying 1 
a minister without the equivalent 0 
high-school education cannot meet | 
demands of the young people in @ ra 
church even though it be removed mi 
from a railroad station. Another § 
cial need is an enlarged vision on 
part of our Baptist people that our 
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Ly enterprises at home and abroad 
Int stop with the close of the New 
{ Movement, but more sacrifice 
jw required than before the five- 
)period. We have had much of 
/and contention during the period 
( New World Movement,and while 
jis less of divisive propaganda now 
in recent years, yet all too much 
fis of antagonism to our Baptist 
sat home and abroad. The impera- 
thing that we, as a great church, 
|oday is to dedicate ourselves anew 
(; supreme task of bringing a lost 
/ in touch with the world’s Re- 
if. 


Delaware 


By GrorcGe D, ALLISON 

) Delaware State Convention is 
ased to report the establishment 
| first new church of our denomi- 
im years. Ours is indeed a state 
iw Baptists, yet a fine spirit of 
iy and team work is in evidence. 
ata we have been able to keep up 
lissionary gifts on the new scale of 
. In Wilmington, we have 9000 
| people in the immediate vicinity 
neat Polish church and especial 
is being made to win them for the 
ir. Our woman missionary is 
ig progress with the children and 
others. 

| outlook for 1925 is bright. The 
aes that carry the main load are 
fanned and making progress. We 
(the vision and the daring to estab- 
ew churches in rapidly growing 
junities. A loan fund for helping 
‘ventures would have doubled our 
es in the past decade without 
ipping of fields. 

j have fifteen churches, of which 
ore negro, one Swedish, one Ger- 
and one Polish. We have 3000 
ers and baptized 122.converts last 
( Our total Sunday-school enrol- 


jis 1895. 


ly . ° . 
District of Columbia 
\By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 


MING the past year four new 
‘urches have come into our Bap- 
Amily. The Chevy Chase church 
ited in one of our most delightful 
js. The Highlands church occu- 
| most strategic location in a rap- 
developing part of Washington. 
Vilson Avenue church is in a grow- 
jcality known as Colmar Manor, in 
‘and, while the Silver Spring church 
| first church organization of any 
lination in a large community 
(has promise of exceptional in- 
1 Each of these churches occu- 
territory peculiarly its own, and 
ng a real need. 
ir new church properties have been 
\d, not only adding financial value, 
‘rnishing an equipment that means 
‘sed efficiency and usefulness. The 
ess Heights church added an au- 
im to its Sunday-school house. 
ta Park church has erected a splen- 
Breture for all uses. The Wis- 
Avenue church has just com- 
the basement of what will be a 


2 
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very fine church edifice, while the asso- 
ciation has erected a temporary building 
for the development of the work at the 
Highlands. 

We have also developed a Baptist 
book concern which is prospering be- 
yond our best expectations. 

Our missionary interests were never so 
well cared for, nor in such promising 
condition as now. A unified budget and 
cooperative effort among our churches 
has resulted in a 350 per cent multi- 
plication of church organizations, and 
a doubling of benevolent contributions. 
(The outlook for 1925 is full of brightest 
promise. Possibly during the coming 
year our chief need will be to strengthen 
the movements already begun. Our 
eventual goal, however, is the establish- 
ment of a Baptist church in every sep- 
arate and distinct locality within the area. 
The District of Columbia and adjacent 
territory affords a splendid missionary 
field for us Baptists. By reason of the 
peculiar position of Washington, na- 
tionally and internationally, it is all-im- 
portant that we should cultivate this field. 
To occupy this area properly will mean 
a spiritual and financial strategy that it 
would be difficult to overestimate. 


West Virginia 


By A. S. KELLEY 

WVEST Virginia Baptists have more 

than held their own in 1924, and 
real advance has been made along sev- 
eral lines. a. There have been nearly 
6000 additions to our churches, about 
4000 of these by baptism. b. More than 
twenty churches have been erected and 
several parsonages secured. c. There 
have been far more students in school 
in preparation for the ministry and mis- 
sionary work than in any previous year. 
d. A new day for Baptist education in 
West Virginia has come if the recom- 
mendation of the state convention in 
October is made effective. This action 
would provide for a full-grade college 
at Broaddus and a junior college for 
women at Alderson. e. There has been 
much less of contention among our peo- 
ple and far more inclination to cooperate 
in kingdom work than in previous years, 
f. The sixty workers employed in the 
state have been faithful and the work 
has made steady gains; 110 mission 
points have been occupied by the work- 
ers of the board. 


The financial outlook for the new year 
is not very encouraging. Prosperity has 
not yet come. However, we are hoping 
for better times. Even now, if our Bap- 
tist people would bring up their giving 
to the plane of their living there would 
be no lack of funds for the Lord’s work. 
The Baptists of West Virginia believe 
heartily in their program and are very 
desirous for an advance in the work. 
There is considerable enthusiasm as the 
new year dawns, over the outlook of 
Broaddus and Alderson schools, although 
the financial situation is serious on ac- 
count of heavy indebtedness. The ex- 
ecutive board and the state convention 
itself, have determined that there must 
be a larger amount of money for the 
Baptist program of work in the state 
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It is believed a way will be found 
through the incorporation of the “West 
Virginia Baptist Foundation” whereby 
special gifts, bequests, etc., can be ad- 
ministered in the interest of our mis- 
sionary and educational work in the 
state. 

Our chief needs are: A much larger 
force of missionaries and other workers. 
An increased amount of money with 
which to finance the Baptist work in the 
state. The reaching and holding of a 
number of unoccupied strategic centers. 


An adequate program for the nearly 400 


rural churches in the state. A greatly 
increased number of trained pastors and 


far better salaries among the smaller 
churches. 
Ohio 
By T. F. CHAMBERS 


DPD PSAPPOINTMENT in our expecta- 

tions during the closing months of 
the New World Movement period 
brought us to the anniversaries in Mid- 
dletown last May with a deficit of more 
than $11,000. Through the generosity of 
several of our churches and the liberal 
personal gifts of some interested indi- 
viduals the funds were speedily provided 
to wipe out this debt. This result was 
all the more gratifying since it was ac- 
complished without any direct or definite 
appeal. 

As we started the new convention year 
the necessity for economy was very 
manifest. Our staff of workers was re- 
duced by the release of Director of Pro- 
motion F. G. Cressey, Director of Rural 
Work W. H. Thompson, and District 
Superintendents L.°L. Long ‘and. C. J. 
Bowen. All departments are earnestly 
enjoined to live well within the amounts 
appropriated for their specific under- 
takings In spite of utmost care and 
rigid economy, however, it has been 
necessary to borrow some thousands of 
dollars in order to meet our obligations. 
Receipts from Ohio churches during the 
first eight months of the present denomi- 
national year are approximately 65 per 
cent of the contributions received dur- 
ing the same period of 1923-1924. , 

We have been handicapped for many 
years by inadequate quarters for the 
work of the Ohio Convention, Recently 
a lot was purchased in Granville and a 
fine office building constructed. The 
first floor will be rented in part to the 
Granville postoffice and in part for other 
business purposes. The convention 
offices are on the second floor. Through 
the generosity of Mrs. C. F. Whisler 
of Hillsboro and Mr. F. P. Beaver of 
Dayton, the cost of building has been 
almost covered. 

The Ohio anniversaries of 1925 will be 
held in the Ashland Avenue church, 
Toledo, May 18-21. The pastor of the 
entertaining church is Rev. H. W. Vin- 
cent and an active member is Mr. E. H. 
Rhoades, jr., president of the Ohio Con- 
vention. 


Illinois 
By A. E. PETERSON 
N many respects the work in the 
churches in Illinois has been more 


productive during the last year than in 
previous years. This is true.in the mat- 
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ter of the numbers received into our 
churches and the amount of money con- 
tributed for current expenses and per- 
manent improvements. 

We are happy to report that 4680 were 
added by baptism as against 3540 the 
previous year. This represents an in- 
crease of over 25 per cent. There were 
also 3578 new members received by let- 
ter as against 2936 the previous year. 

Our churches raised for current ex- 
penses an amount that exceeds all other 
records for a single year, the total 
reaching the sum of $1,150,772.69, which 
is an increase of $32,330.59 over the pre- 
vious year’s amount. Likewise there is 
an increase recorded in the amount 
raised for improvements. A year ago 
our churches reported for that purpose 
the sum of $882,530.28. This year’s re- 
turns indicate that the amount is $902,- 
436.12 or an increase of $19,905.84. For 
all home purposes our churches have 
contributed during the year under review 
the sum of $2,053,208.81. 

We regret a decrease in the amount 
contributed for  benevolences, our 
churches having given $470,610.38. The 
total amount contributed for all pur- 
poses by the 85,191 Baptists connected 
with the English-speaking churches mak- 
ing up the Illinois State Convention was 
$2,523,891.19. The per-capita giving was 
$5.53 for benevolences and for all home 
purposes $24.11, and for all purposes 
$29.63. 

The outlook for 1925 is promising, if 
a spirit of good-fellowship and devotion 
to the truth and the kingdom cause can 
be taken as an indication of what is be- 
fore us. 

Our chief need in view of the fore- 
going would seem to be an adequate 
standard of giving for the’ missionary 
work of the denomination, not in re- 
sponse to high pressure methods but 
contributors giving because of their rec- 
ognition of the kingdom. claims and 
kingdom opportunities, and contribu- 
tions to be paid with weekly regularity. 

Michigan 

‘ By JoHN E. SMITH 

CHIEVEMENTS this year in a ma- 

terial sense include the dedication of 
a new church building at Escanaba at 
a cost of $30,000 and the beginning of 
the People’s church building at East 
Lansing, seat of Michigan Agricultural 
college, at a cost of about $300,000. 
Baptists and three other denominations 
are furnishing $25,000 each. Plainwell 
and Sparta have each erected new com- 
munity houses for social, recreational 
and Sunday-school purposes. 

The convention in cooperation with 
the board of education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention is carrying on work 
for Baptist students in Michigan univer- 
sity, the state normal school, and Mich- 
igan Agricultural college through three 
student secretaries. 

This year we are stressing the work 
in our associational units, so that all 
departments of our state work (evangel- 
ism, religious education, town and coun- 
try, and church efficiency) will function 
through associational workers as well as 
through the convention staff workers. 
This, we believe, will enable the central 


office to do a much enlarged and more 
comprehensive piece of kingdom work. 

Eight men have been ordained to the 
ministry during the year. 

Plans are in the making for Baptist 
city organizations in the major cities 
outside of Detroit. Not only is this for 
the purpose of strengthening the Eng- 
lish-speaking Baptist work, but to give 
attention to the growing needs of many 
foreign groups in these cities. In one 
city a group of from five to seven thous- 
and Serbians has recently been discov- 
ered with no religious work whatsoever 
among them. 

Some churches that have been es- 
tranged from the convention through 
misinformation and false leadership are 
realigning themselves with the state 
work. Sanballat and Tobiah are still 
in evidence, but we keep right on build- 
ing the walls of the kingdom. 

We have faith in Michigan Baptists 
and we expect to see our missionary 
giving improve from now to the end 
of the fiscal year. 

More of our churches are assuming re- 
sponsibility for personal evangelism. 
This means witnessing disciples, upon 
which our Lord said he would build his 
church, against which the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail. 

Our needs: _ 1. More  intercessory 
prayer-by pastors and people. 2. Great- 
er soul-winning passion on the part of 
leaders and churches. 3. Increased mis- 
sionary intelligence; hence, more organ- 
ized classes and schools of missions. 4. 
Deeper consecration of wealth for king- 
dom tasks. 5. More workers for foreign 
groups in our cities. 6. More trained 
ministers who will consecrate them- 
selves for town and rural work. 


Indiana 

By Cartos M. DInsMorRE 
ae past year has been a good one in 
Indiana. The one new thing per- 
haps was the purchasing of our own 
office building. We bought an old resi- 
dence and fixed it over for our temporary 
headquarters. We all have much more 
room and from now on instead of pay- 
ing rent we shall be paying for our own 
building. 

The future looks good. Our people 
are mostly happy and looking for some 
big things to be worked out with the 
blessing of God. A number of churches 
are giving as much and some more this 
year than last year. 

What do we need? What is there that 
we do not need. Most of all we need 
more buildings and a larger endowment 
for Franklin eollege. We must have 
more equipment. We need a Baptist 
hospital in the Calumet district. 

So much for the material needs. We 
need a more enlightened church mem- 
bership and more consecration of what 
we have to the service of our Lord. 


Wisconsin 

By A. Le Granp 
CHIEBVEMENTS:2 lie On ane iy 
1924, the state convention in co- 
operation with the Home Mission so- 
ciety employed a state evangelist, and 
special emphasis was laid upon evan- 
gelism during the present year. The 
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result has been most encoury 
Many churches have held eithe|, 
sonal evangelistic campaigns, wh) 
personal efforts more folks were Tie 
for the kingdom, or held week-end | 
ings with good results. Stil] Mt 
churches held a series of special ev) 
istic meetings; the results have 
most encouraging. °2. A very enc; 
ing cooperation on the part of Wie 
sin churches. There has-been less} 
logical bickering and larger kin 
interests 3. A larger proportion 
smaller churches have been sup 
with pastors. 4. A splendid react 
a result of the Northern ry ok 


vention held in Milwaukee last Ju 

1. We believe that 1925 will briy 
creased offerings for missions, |’ 
present prayerful attitude of py 
and churches will bring results,’ 
reaction from the New World ic 
ment will probably soon spend ‘ 
2. With an increased offering foiy 
sions there will ‘be an increased } 
on the local fields. 3. We feel thai\ 
consin Baptists will more and mor { 
themselves. | 

Chief needs: 1. A vision that wil 
laymen to see that the pastors’ si 
are made commensurate with thep 
tors’ needs. The pastor’s income 41 
to be as great as the layman’s./] 
needs are as great—even Samet 
tors’ salaries are altogether too ly 
Wisconsin. Too many churches 
gone on the supposition that “): 
Lord will keep the minister hui 
the church will see that he is kepto 
2. More laymen giving themsely; 
kingdom service. If laymen get an 
of the value of their ability, more t 
communities will have better Chit 
services. 3. More pastors at lar: 
Wisconsin for the sake of helping » 
churches to get on to their feet. | 
explanation let me say that four 1a 
dead fields were revived last sut 
through the cooperation of the . 
Mission societies, whereby eithr 
student pastor or state worker z 
either two or three months onst 
fields. These fields now have pas) 
4. Trained leadership among pat 
Men who have been trained to app 
gospel to the present age and meri 
can lead the church into practicalf 
ward movements. 


Kansas 

By J. T. CRAwrForpD } 

W« mention the. outstanding ace 
ments of the past year unde 
heads as follows: 1. Our churchesW 
comed more than 8000 into their & 
berships, 4200 of these by baptism. ! 
represents probably the largest gil 
any one year of our history. 2. Weld 
erected and dedicated several § 
church buildings, expending on PH 
ties $234,417. The total expense ! 
current and property accounts amolt 
to $898,199, the largest investme) 
any year in our history. 3. The offen 
for missions and benevolences tal 
$209,084. This was smaller than 1 
or in 1921, which was our record ® 
reaching $279,000. 4. A new Dui! 
has been erected in connection wit) 
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t Home at Concordia, which with 

tral heating plant and other im- 
ments cost approximately $70,000. 
(re now equipped in this home for 
e's to accommodate a family 

y members. The Sunset Hospital, 
ye same ground, has increased its 
ftry. it has been self-supporting 
Ifthe start. 5. The Kansas City Bap- 
‘Theological Seminary has pushed 
{rd in its campaign and building en- 
ise, The new administration build- 
jas dedicated Nov. 11 and a good 
| tory for married students is almost 


jleted. 6. Ottawa university has the 
(st enrolment of students in its his- 
| President Erdmann Smith is win- 
Jin the school and throughout the 
{ 

| are encouraged with the outlook 
125. Harmony prevails in our ranks. 
| churches are projecting building 
jams and an earnest purpose pre- 
| both for the local work and for 
fart in the great denominational 
/ prises. 

j; chief needs are a deeper spiritual 
/mproved methods in our work, and 
|| money. 

| 
| Missouri 

By M. D. Euspanx 

(fE of the outstanding achievements 
| the past year in Missouri have 
j that the state board has greatly 
jased its income, paying off all of 
itstanding debts and beginning the 
jyear with a much brighter outlook. 
‘other of the outstanding features 
at the Baptist educational institu- 
i of the state have increased their 
jie considerably. William Jewell 
jre will increase its endowment sev- 
hundred thousand as a result of the 
fear program. William Jewell col- 
/s now in a campaign to raise $200,- 
/) meet an offering from an individ- 
» give $150,000 for building on con- 
ji that the friends of the college 
‘the $200,000. 

Ip outlook in the state for 1925 is 
it. Our people seem encouraged 
he denominational program is being 
3d forward with vigor. 

ls chief need in this state is a real 
ft of the kingdom of God. Our 
le are able, but lack vision. Num- 
j9f our churches are in poor houses. 
( need modern well-equipped build- 
|) Our educational institutions need 
ings and equipment and endowment, 
lespecially is this true of William 


\ 


11 college and Stephens college. 


South Dakota 

By L. L. Mann 

BRE seems to be no striking out- 
Janding achievement of the year 
We have dedicated two new 
!'s of worship and greatly strength- 
/0ur missionary force, especially in 
“reat new mission territory in the 
tm half of our state. 

‘ outlook for 1925 is somewhat fore- 
) Bank failures in our state and par- 
lhilure of crops, combined with the 
!orices for the productions of our 
| communities, have made times 
i difficult for us. Yet our people in 


the main are all of good spirit and full 
of courage. We would say, “The future 
js as bright as the promises of God.” 

As we see it, the great outstanding 
need of all our people is to catch a 
clearer vision of their relationship to 
Jesus Christ. This would include a 
recognition of their obligation to co- 
operate with him in the extension of his 
kingdom at home and abroad and would 
result in the acknowledgment of their 
relationship to him by ‘still more liberal 
contributions for the carrying forward 
of his work. We need four new houses 
of worship, we need three more general 
workers. Our work is sorely retarded 
because of that need but the income 
must be brought up before it can be 
fulfilled. 


Minnesota 
By E. H. RASMUSSEN 


| Ba Gaiss in Minnesota during the 
past year has been steady rather than 
spectacular; state-wide rather than spe- 
cific. More new disciples have been won 
and added to the churches by baptism 
than during the previous year. Several 
new fields have been entered; a number 
of dying fields renewed; three new 
churches organized; four new houses of 
worship, on mission fields completed and 
one more begun; several parsonages built 
and a number of church buildings re- 
modeled to meet growing needs. 

Improvements have been made on 
summer assembly grounds. There are 
not so many pastorless churches as a 
year ago. More young people took the 
regular study course at the summer as- 
sembly than ever before, and Mounds 
Park School of nursing, Bethel institute, 
Pillsbury academy, and Carleton college 
report increased enrolment of students. 

Steps have been taken toward the 
building of the First unit of the North- 
western Baptist hospital; Minneapolis 
Baptist survey made; community service 
started in St. Paul and Duluth Baptist 
union revived. 

Young people’s activities have become 
more closely aligned with state conven- 
tion work, and the splendid organiza- 
tion work done by the women has re- 
sulted in a large increase of mission 
study groups and a better distribution 
of denominational literature. 

The bonded indebtedness of the state 
convention has been reduced and an un- 
usually fine annual meeting was held in 
October. 

The outlook for 1925 is encouraging. 

Reports from all parts of the state in- 
dicate increased church attendance, a 
better understanding of the scope and 
value of our united denominational pro- 
gram and a renewed interest in the re- 
ligious training of our young people and 
the winning of new disciples. 

This is creating new enthusiasm for 
local, state, and world-wide educational 
and missionary endeavor. 


Improved economic conditions par- 
ticularly in rural districts are encour- 
aging, 


Minnesota Baptist needs for 1925 are, 
in general terms: 

A new realization of our responsibility 
to do our full share in establishing evan- 
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gelical Christianity in the state. 

To cooperate wholeheartedly with our 
fellow Baptists in the whole denomina- 
tional program. 

A compelling passion for the winning 
of new disciples. 

Specifically: 

More readers of Tue Baptist, Missions, 
and other denominational papers. 

A church edifice fund that would en- 
able the state convention to assist weak 
churches build suitable meeting houses 
in needy communities and to complete 
several that have remained half finished 
for several years. 

An enlarged budget that will permit 
the appointment of a director of religious 
education, a children’s worker, a colpor- 
ter for Northern Minnesota; a mission- 
ary in the great untouched northeast 
section of the state; and greatly needed 
enlargement of work in the Twin Cities 
and Duluth; reestablishment of our Bap- 
tist work at Northfield. The appoint- 
ment of missionaries to Finnish and 
other foreign-speaking groups. 


Iowa 
By G. P. MITCHELL 

peaks the achievements of the past 
year might be mentioned: 1. One 
of the most delightful and profitable 
state conventions in the sixteen years of 
the writer’s acquaintance with, and at- 
tendance at, state convention meetings. 
(The report in THE Baptist to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding.) 2. The clos- 
ing of the New World Movement period 
with a good measure of satisfaction, all 
things considered. 3. The purchase. of 
a fine site for student center at Ames. 
4. The increased number of baptisms 
over many previous years. 5. The in- 
creased number of Baptist students at 
all our state schools and at Des Moines 
university. 6. An attendance of over 
2000 at the Iowa Baptist assembly at 
Iowa Falls. This is said to be the great- 
est summer assembly within the bounds 

of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
What is the outlook for 1925? 1. The 
harmony plus unanimity of purpose and 
aim makes the outlook for 1925 very 
promising. We are not oblivious to the 
clouds—rather dark and fearsome at 
time, from the money standpoint—that 
cross the optimist’s vision. 2. The tre- 
mendous interest and magnificent re- 
sponse on the part of the churches and 
pastors to the great state-wide pastors’ 
conference held, under the auspices of 
the Iowa Convention, at Des Moines 


University, Dec. 29-Jan. 2, 1925. One 
of the most outstanding teams that 
ever led a conference was with us: Drs. 


Emory W. Hunt, P. C. Wright, W. Ed- 
ward Raffety, Robert L. Kelley and G. 
A. Huntley of China. 
Our chief needs are: 
2. An _ unqualified 
lordship of Christ! 


North Dakota 

By Frep FE. Stockton 
A pace past year has in many ways been 
quite satisfactory. North Dakota 
made a good showing at the comple- 
tion of the New World Movement cam- 
paign. During the five years our 
churches gave $119,027. During the past 


1. A belief in God! 


acceptance of the 
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year our annual reports that $137,548 
has been contributed for all purposes. 
This represents a per capita of giving 
for the past year of $19.40. For the first 
time in our history the Baptist popula- 
tion in North Dakota has passed the 
7000 mark. ‘Every association and con- 
ference but one reports a larger number 
of baptisms than a year ago. One con- 
ference reports the largest number in 
eleven years and another the largest 
number of baptisms since its organiza- 
tion. 

We have faith and hope for the future. 
There is a general spirit of optimism 
among our people today. The state was 
favored with splendid crops this year. 
If we can have similar crops and prices 
next year our people will be ready to 
do their part. 

We need pastors in North Dakota to- 
day, trained and capable men who are 
not afraid of sacrifice and a hard job. 
Most of all we need that people living 
outside of North Dakota should know 
the truth about the great opportunities 
of the state. North Dakota will con- 
tinue to go forward. We invite earnest, 
consecrated men to cast in their lot with 
us. 


Colorado 
By F. B. PALMER 

A Mahe outstanding achievements of_the 

past year comprehend a united con- 
stituency. A goodly number of new 
churches organized, and new fields en- 
tered for Sunday-school upbuilding. The 
investment of more than $200,000 in new 
church buildings. The receiving of more 
than 3000 new members, mostly by bap- 
tism, as the result of evangelistic meet- 
ings. The support of forty-nine mission- 
ary pastors and field workers. The mis- 
sionary receipts were the largest in re- 
cent years. 

The outlook for 1925 is most encour- 
aging for spiritual upbuilding, financial 
returns and general forward-looking pro- 
grams. We have reason to expect that 
every Baptist church in Colorado that 
has a name to live, will contribute to 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 

Our chief need is for sufficient funds 
to be found somehow, somewhere, to 
enable us to enter the open doors of 
challenging opportunity to lay well the 
foundation for permanent kingdom up- 
building, through new fields entered, 
churches organized, and buildings erect- 
ed. One hundred dollars invested now 
will bring better results than one thous- 
and dollars five years later. 


Arizona 
By H. Q. Morton 

HE outstanding achievements in Ari- 

zona during the year are: The dedi- 
cation of a church for the use of the 
Mexican people in Glendale; the com- 
pletion of the convention parsonage; the 
breaking of the ground for new meet- 
ing-houses for two of our important 
churches, Prescott and Tucson; the or- 
ganization of two new churches, one of 
them entirely self-supporting, and the 
maintenance of our mission work with 
pastors in nearly all our churches dur- 
ing the entire year. We have been able 
to add to our force the services of Miss 


Myrtle M. Love as director of Sunday- 
school and young people’s work. 

The outlook for 1925 is most encour- 
aging. We have a group of strong, con- 
secrated pastors, who are loyal to the 
Lord, to his truth and to the denomina- 
tion. This means stability and prog- 
ress in our work during the year. 

The financial conditions in the state 
are good and are constantly improving. 
This fact will enable us to make ad- 
vances over recent years. 

Our chief needs are seven new church 
houses within the state and as many par- 
sonages, with four church houses re- 
modeled and enlarged. We need an 
additional colporter-missionary in order 
that we may reach the large unchurched 
population throughout the state. 


Nevada-Sierra Convention 
By Roy H. Barrett 
FYMBRACING a territory stretching 

from the crest of California’s lofty 
Sierras to the eastern boundary of Ne- 
vada, is the youngest and smallest Bap- 
tist convention. Working among vari- 
ous occupational groups in this vast land 
of ranches, mines, lumber camps and 
railroads we have _ fifteen Baptist 
churches with a membership of 941, 
manned by eight pastors, a colporter, a 
chapel-car evangelist and a general mis- 
sionary. Eleven of these churches have 
less than 100 members and only one 
has over 200 members. 

The achievements of this far-flung 
line of Baptists have been considerable. 
Evangelism has had large place among 
them. Fifty persons were baptized last 
year. The general missionary conducted 
three seri2s of evangelistic meetings. 

The Sunday schools are slowly get- 
ting in step with the modern program 
of religious education and progress is 
encouraging. The enrolment is 1274 
and the average attendance is 872. Va- 
cation schools were held by two churches 
and week-day religious instruction has 
been launched in one instance. 

ThesBr Yares Um workeshowse aatine 
vitality. The Denver delegate is syste- 
matically visiting each union and mak- 
ing his reports an occasion of revival and 
inspiration. Twenty-five delegates at- 
tended the assembly at Asilomar. 

In finances the convention has a fair 
record with property values totaling 
$133,200 and an indebtedness of but 
$4300. Local expenses amounted to $25,- 
023, and $4601 was given for benevo- 
lences. Total contributions pet member, 
$31.48. A new edifice is being erected 
at Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Rev. Bruce E. Jackson, now director 
of field activities for the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, was until recently 
corresponding secretary of this conven- 
tion and the good work he wrought is 
reflected in this report. 

The outlook for the work is brighten- 
ing, challenging, encouraging. Facing 
ancient evils deeply rooted and commu- 
nities lacking the church tradition of 
other sections, yet these bands of be- 
lievers are undaunted and will prevail. 
The denominations are cooperating in 
the support of a university pastor at the 
University of Nevada. Increased oppor- 


tunities for gathering in our scattered 
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pastors are coming. Mining seems 5 
reviving, irrigation will be extende), 
forests yield their lumber. All this ss, 
greater work for the kingdom if :; 
Local churches are being quickenec 
respect to the matter of full self-su\, 
This will gradually be achieved. 
Our needs are as follows: 1, Ap 
toral personnel permanent enous 
establish work on the fields, carr’; 
real community-touching Program|, 
Maintain contacts with the wholi| 
about them as ministers of SPiritua'y 
ion and power. 2. Closer supervisih 
our educational work is imperatis 
the churches are to proceed conp 
tively and keep their teen-age bit 
3. Evangelism needs new empha; 
its relation to religious instructiotlg 
in its extension through organizedp 
sonal work. 4. To meet the full bid 
of self-support these small churche'y 
require enlistment in stewardship tit 
vitally expressive. 5. Strategic, 1 
churched and waiting communitie/c 
us to a larger investment of prayern 
and money in order that “the deserin 


rejoice,” 
Idaho 

By W. A. SHaNnks 
HE year just closed has witn's 
considerable Progress in our 4p 
707 additions to our churches, 4; 
these coming by baptism, were rep't 
by our department of evangelism. 
department of religious education 
ported a larger number of church 
tion schools, teacher training cls 
and church schools of missions 4 
any previous year. The summer ast 
bly also broke all previous recordsu 
is now recognized as one of the besa 
semblies in the West. The regist 
attendance was over 500. Our core 
tion pastor has served a number 00 
larger churches rendering very valit 
assistance. Over twenty-five chuh 
have been given financial aid to @ 
possible the securing of pastors. : 
departntent of women’s work has >t 
pleted its organization and has I 
tioned effectively. All of our pat 
and churches have cooperated heart’ 
the kingdom tasks of the denominz¢ 
The outlook for the year 1925 ive 
couraging. We have a splendid if 
of field workers and pastors. The} 
no division among us. Our fait 
God is strong and in spite of the fa 
cial depression which still exists i): 
parts of southern Idaho we believed 
outlook for the new year is brigh|! 
deed. 
Our needs are legion. A few cis 
crated pastors well-trained, indust) 
and who do not want large salaries@ 
needed at once. Many of our chr 
buildings are a disgrace to the dent 
nation and we could use $25,000 to ; 
advantage at once for church el 
work. Our people are ready to do © 
part and sacrifice heroically to sé! 
new and adequate buildings, but in 1 
cases the outlook is hopeless ue 
terial aid from outside sources Call 
secured. An auto chapel car is nef 
to carry the gospel to people livin} 
remote sections who rarely, if ever, # 
the preaching of the gospel. In 5m 
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Normon settlements there is no 
{ian service being held. These are 
/mples of the needs of our conven- 
| They are constantly before us and 
itute problems for which we see 
jution in the immediate future. 


Wyoming 

By Joe P. JAcoss 

|; outstanding achievements of our 
-nyention the past year have been 
“ayment of more than $3000 of 
(edness, and the acquisition of 
ser assembly grounds. About ten 
ypastors have been added to our 
| preachers. About a dozen of our 
jies have already held special evan- 
le services with very encouraging 
is. Many others are planning spe- 
services between January and 


|" 

four pastors’ conference held in 
j10polis, Oct. 28-31, we had a large 
ance, a fine spirit, and by unani- 
i consent agreed to make special 
| to raise our entire quota for mis- 
iby April 1 and give the month of 
/to the specifics of the Northern 
1t Convention. 

) greatest needs are but two— 
j; and men to occupy the many 
{that are already ripe unto the har- 


Utah 

By Joun S. Stump 

| Baptist work in Utah under the 
ldership of Rev. Bruce E. Jackson, 
Jintil Oct. 1, was supervisor of 
‘ns, has been unusually prosperous. 
\lission churches are all active and 
\hopeful than they have been for 
| years. 

Sunday-school unit of a church 
jylor Avenue, Salt Lake City, has 
isompleted at a cost of $5300; a 
lage at Magna at a cost of $2800: 
ity satisfactory progress has been 
hon the new church building at 
|. The social unit has been com- 
and now the auditorium is to be 
The contract has been let for 


Utah Baptist Summer Assembly 
‘ganized and a site of forty acres 
iurchased in the North Ogden 
1, The first session was held last 
‘ir, The enrolment was ninety- 
the sessions were inspiring and the 
‘ship and surroundings delightful 
‘need to build a Sunday-school 
or a new church house for Rio 
1} church in Salt Lake City, and 
iy where a house was destroyed 
We need to acquire sites for 
fuse in several places; and we 
lwo capable young men for mis- 
alpits now vacant, to say nothing 
Mis where work should be begun. 
iiny prevails and hopefulness char- 
ies all our forces. 


Montana 

| By E. R. Curry 

| outstanding achievement of the 
t year might be said to be the 
‘atively successful year closing 
w World Movement. In the face 
financial stringency the churches 
1 good showing. The year 1924 
ng with a fine spirit of union and 
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cooperation. The Baptists of Montana 
have decided to know each other as 
Baptists, and not by divisive labels. 

The fine harvest, and good prices, 
bring a better outlook for the future. 
The wheat crop alone, according to 
President Atkinson of the Montana State 
college, will bring new wealth to the 
amount of $155 to every man, woman 
and child of the state. Add to this that 
which comes from other products and 
the year has brought a wonderful ma- 
terial blessing. A new spirit of hope- 
fulness has come into the people, and 
this is manifesting itself in a quickening 
of spiritual life. Some of our churches 
are having a continuous outpouring of 
God’s spirit and additions to the church 
by baptism. Others are getting ready 
for evangelistic services, and calling for 
help to gather in the harvest. The out- 
look for 1925 is promising for growth, 
expansion and solidification. 

Our chief needs are new church build- 
ings for some of our important centers, 
like Missoula, Great Falls, Livingston 
and others. These places named must 
have modern plants adequate to their 
opportunities and the working forces of 
these churches. In these places named 
we have pastors who have vision and 
Staying qualities. It goes without saying 
that we need men of the highest quality 
of mind and heart to man some very 
important centers. Men coming now to 
this state will not have to contend with 
the difficulties of the past four or five 
years, but they will have problems to 
solve. 

It is fitting to mention the going from 
the state in October of Rev. G. Clifford 
Cress, superintendent and corresponding 
secretary of the convention for nine 
years. Mr. Cress gave with great gen- 
erosity his fine talents to the upbuilding 
of the Baptist work of the state. His 
executive ability, educational gifts and 
genial personality, have left their im- 
press upon all our work. 

The district missionaries occupying 
allotted territory, and supported entirely 
by our House Mission society, are mak- 
ing good and after these nearly five years, 
the investments are bringing forth rich 
returns to the churches. These great 
fields, if supported a short time longer, 
will not only become self supporting, 
but contribute to the great outside king- 
dom enterprises. Some of these districts 
are almost equal in size to one of our 
smaller states. Our missionaries not 
only preach the gospel but they do all 
kinds of Christian welfare work as well. 


East Washington and North 


Idaho 
By A. H. BaILey 

MNHE East Washington and North 

Idaho Convention occupies all that 
territory in the states of Washington and 
Idaho bounded on the west by the crest 
of the Cascade mountains, on the east 
by Montana, on the south by Oregon 
and on the north by Canada. It is 
larger in geographical extent than any 
state east of the Mississippi river. 

In this territory there are located 
seventy-six churches which includes 
some which have not been doing any 
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aggressive work for a number of years. 
There are approximately 7000 members 
in these churches. 

There are four general sources of in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial inter- 
est in this vast territory; lumbering, 
mining, grain raising and fruit orchards, 
each of these interests being in a differ- 
ent section of the country. Our Baptist 
churches are mostly located in the grain 
and fruit raising sections. From Febru- 
ary to August a severe drought made the 
outlook in the grain sections exceed- 
ingly discouraging. A financial depres- 
sion, probably the most serious of any 
during the present writer’s experience, 
made the gathering of missionary funds 
from our churches exceedingly difficult 
so that in the reports published by the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, East 
Washington and North Idaho has stood 
close to the foot of the line so far this 
year. ‘Because of these facts there are 
no outstanding achievements worthy of 
mention. 

The outlook for 1925, however, seems 
to be much more encouraging. Since the 
presidential election all business interests 
have taken on new activity. Splendid 
fall rains have revived hope and cour- 
age in the heart of the agricultural sec- 
tions. Lumbering and mining seem to 
be on the up-grade. Say what we wil!, 
these industrial and economic conditions 
reflect themselves very markedly in the 
spiritual and religious life of our people. 
Because of the more hopeful industrial 
prospects we are more hopeful of re- 
ligious achievements for the coming 
year. 

Among our church needs are a large 
number of church edifice buildings, either 
remodeled and brought into a condition 
of usefulness for modern religious ac- 
tivities or entirely rebuilt. We are also 
needing a convention director of religi- 
ous education and a convention director 
of evangelism. We are greatly hoping 
that the new year will bring increased 
funds sufficient to enable us to meet 
some of these needs. 


Western Washington 
By J. F. Watson 
HE Baptist churches in Western 
Washington have suffered from no 
other limitation more seriously than 
from the lack of adequate church build- 
ings and equipment. It now seems that 
a new building era has begun. During 
the year 1924 the following buildings 
were erected: Centralia, $30,000; Mount 
Vernon, First, $50,000; Port Angeles, 
$10,000; Fremont, Seattle, $60,000. Build- 
ings now under construction are Tacoma 
Sixth Avenue, $50,000; Tacoma, First, 
$250,000. Buildings planned for construc- 
tion during 1925 are University, Seattle, 
$65,000; Queen Anne, Seattle, $25,000; 
Raymond, First, $15,000. The First 
church, Seattle, will in January, 1925, pay 
off the balance of indebtedness against 
its building, and permanent buildings for 
Burton assembly will be erected before 
next summer’s assembly, at a cost of 
$6,000. 
The outstanding need is for better 
equipped and more capable pastors to 
lead and develop the smaller churches. 


Oregon 
By O. C. WRIGHT 

HE Baptist work in Oregon in 1924 

found its highest expression in 1219 
baptisms, $17,731 given to world mis- 
sions, the organization of eight churches 
and missions, the dedication of eight 
church buildings. 

All our associations, convention, B. Y. 
P. U. assembly and general group meet- 
ings were more largely attended than 
in previous years, indicating a deepened 
spiritual and denominational interest 


The Sunday-school and B. Y. P. U. work 


has been very encouraging. The outlook 
for 1925 is full of hope. The only re- 
action is in our benevolences which 
probably will be readjusted without per- 
manent loss. 

Our outstanding material need is finan- 
cial ability to provide missionaries in 
neglected communities and erect build- 
ings, financial ability to hold the line 
where we now stand. We have the men, 
we have the opportunities, we have made 
great advances, but retreat threatens un- 
less financial resources match our op- 
portunities. These words sound familiar 
-—but they are true. 
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276 Fifth Avenue 


THE 


Poverty may be voluntary. 


looking to you for protection. 


HOW TO HELP— 
By a gift to the UNIFIED BUDGET. 


Poverty in Time of Service 
Penury in Time of Old Age 


This is the lot of many ministers and mis- 


You ought to 


make penury unnecessary. 


Thirteen thousand ministers, missionaries, 
and their widows and orphan children are 


Shall they 


Help THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT BOARD to help them. 


By remembering the Board in your 


By taking an ANNUITY BOND. 


hk. T. TOMLINSON, Executive Secretary 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


THE BAPTY. 


The next twenty-five years will i 
ness a development in Oregon equa; 
all the past years. To do our reain 
able share of making this great st 
Christian will require the investmeny 
real men and women, provided with :¢ 
quate equipment by which they may | 
their work. 


| 
Northern California | 
By C. W. Brinstap | 


REVIEWING the work of the ‘ 

year, there do not appear to be my 
outstanding achievements, and yet, 
ing into consideration all the obstag. 
which have beset our people, they }; 
deserving of great credit for what 4 
been accomplished. 

The so-called “hoof and mouth” § 
ease which attacked our cattle duir 
the early spring necessitated the slavh 
ter of thousands of our highest ty 
livestock and proved an incalcuable s. 
aster to many of our ranchers. Folly. 
ing this were the crop failures due ton 
unprecedented drouth. Hundreds of 
ranchers were unable to pay the inteis| 
on their mortgages and suffered ti 
loss. At the time it looked as thoi 
many of our churches were so criprid 
that they would be unable to supp 
their pastors and prosecute their regu 
work. 

In spite of these drawbacks, howevr 
Northern California Baptists showed le 
heroic mold in which they are made id 
by sacrifices commensurate with & 
needs they rallied to the emergency, 
that capable men were called to ¢ 
pastorates to take the places of thie 
who resigned their charges, and befie 
the year closed most of our chure's 
secured able pastors. In fact, we do ‘It 
remember when our churches on (e 
whole were better provided with lel 
ers than at the present time. In sye 
of their financial distress, our peoe 
rallied nobly to the support of the + 
nominational missionary enterprises 
closed the New World Movement peril, 
averaging 50 per cent per capita larj1 
giving than the average of the denoi: 
nation. During the past year over $2); 
000 has passed through our treasury |! 
various purposes. || 

Seven church edifices and six Parsi 
ages have been erected during the y}t 
at a total cost of $270,000. 1! 

The work of evangelism has been ¥j) 
orously pressed during the year asé 
result of which nearly 2000 people hi 
been added to the churches throt}, 
confession of faith. . 

The work of religious education }} 
been so_ successfully prosecuted t. 
Northern California stood second in |} 
registration of Sunday schools im i 
Bigger and Better campaign. 

Over 100 missionaries have Dt 
maintained during the year, labor}! 
among Chinese, Indians, Russias 
French, Swedes, Danes, Japanese, megtty 
Mexicans, Germans, Hindus and Por} 
guese, in addition to the large muti 
of American white churches that 94 
been assisted. ; I 

We face the year 1925 with hi 
hopes. Aside from a few of ouf ped}, 
whose confidence has not yet been jh 


ery 81, 1925 


( in the organized activities of the 
ination because of the unwhole- 
ropaganda that has been at work, 
/tiful spirit of cooperation prevails 
our people as a whole and a 
jination to support the large work 
jn our own state and throughout 
yrid. Northern California Baptists 
J in team work. Our board is 
_—Our pastors are loyal—our young 
) and our women through their 
3; Organizations are assisting in the 
/ denominational program. Our 
liymen are contributing their share 
| progress of the work and our 
‘s committee is promoting a sys- 
|; study of stewardship and tithing 
| our churches, which promises 
ior the kingdom. 

campaign of Christian American- 
) is well under way and hundreds 
| devoted women are volunteering 
fervices in Christian friendliness 
tr foreign-speaking sisters, which 
fily winning them to our cause, 
ves promise of winning them to 


need colporters among most all 
foreign-speaking people and in 


| 


a half a dozen or more to labor = 


among the American people in our out- 
lying districts. We need twenty-five or 
thirty automobiles for our missionaries 
in order that they may cultivate out- 
Stations. Fifteen of our American 
churches need new chapels and about 
$50,000 for equipment for our foreign- 
speaking missions. We need about $40,- 
000 more than our present income makes 
possible in the support of additional mis- 
sionary pastors to churches that are 
not now able to have regular preaching. 
We need an endowment of at least $100,- 
000 as a church edifice fund from which 
loans can be made to churches that need 
to erect meeting houses. We need about 
$30,000 with which to secure lots and 
chapels in rapidly growing éommunities 
that are unchurched. We need $25.000 
to take care of the thousands of negroes 
that are flocking into California in order 
that their religious needs can be taken 
care of. . 

Most of Northern California is still 
in the making and wise statesmanship 
would require the expenditure of thous- 
ands of dollars where now we are able 
to spend only hundreds in order to shape 
the policies and the ideals of our people 
for the coming years. 


| Our Northern Neighbor 


| Maritime Provinces of 


: Canada 
| By A. C. CHUTE 


yr 1924, it has had in it nothing 
|7 notable in our home and foreign 
while in both there has been a 
Heasure of success and encourage- 
|} The numbers added to home 
" and the contributions to de- 
‘tional enterprises have been in ex- 
| most other years. 

jationally we have had on hand 
lor us is a big undertaking—the 
bof a million and a half of money. 
iis of $800,000 has been paid in or 
|, $375,000 of it coming from the 
fsllers. Doctor Patterson, Acadia’s 
lat, has full confidence of complete 
i and this has passed over to our 
| For the generosity of our 
lin the United States toward this 
isnt we are very thankful, and we 
| may have yet fuller manifesta- 
is there anything out of the way 
‘thinking that it is worthily be- 


stowed? When consideration is given to 
the great numbers of preachers, teach- 
professors, and men and women in 
various lines of activity, who keep going 
from Acadia to positions across the bor- 
der. and when account is taken of the 
kind of service they there render, there 
can hardly fail to arise the conviction 
that any financial aid which is returned 
is richly deserved. We should much like 
to keep f our voung people at 


EES, 


HOE OL 
home for duty, but failing in that we are 
pleased at any assistance our good neigh- 
bors render us in the cause of higher 
learning. 

Acadia’s new administration building, 
a handsome white structure, is nearing 
completion. The exterior is about fin- 
ished, and parts of the interior will be 
ready for use soon after the opening of 
the New Year. Next college commence- 
ment, we may anticipate, will be indeed 
a red letter day in Acadia’s history, 
which also means such a day in all the 
home and foreign enterprises of Mari- 
time Baptists. 


4 Young Organization—But Mighty 


inal Council of Northern 
Baptist Laymen 


)Wiritam TRAVERS JEROME, JR. 
YING to first 


lat are the outstanding achieve- 
if the past year?” I would say 
: outstanding achievement was 
fence of over three thousand lay- 
the Milwaukee convention, the 
it meetings of the laymen bein 
held in the evening at which 
len put on the program and the 
'ble class in the auditorium Sun- 
tning. The work of the Lay- 
louncil has progressed during the 


your question 


past year slowly but surely. 

In answer to your second question 
“What is the outlook for 1925?” my re- 
ply is, “Very promising.” 

In answer to your third question “What 
are our chief needs?” my reply is. “Addi- 
tional funds for increasing the efficiency 
of the laymen’s work.” There is noth- 
ing original in this answer to your third 
question. 

The laymen of the denomination are 
not doing all that they should do but 
on the other hand, they are doing more 
and more all the time and are awakening 
to their responsibilities and opportunities 
as Baptists and laymen. The work of 


problems which confront us. 


the denomination must go forward. The 
men of the denomination must be mobil- 
ized for greater service. Intelligent co- 
operation must be rendered by us all. 
We must march forward shoulder to 
shoulder in hearty ¢oodperation and 
sympathetic understanding of the world 
Let us not 
look behind except /in’ so far as it will 
help to benefit us in the future work 
by realizing the mistakes of the past. 
Let us be forward looking and forward 
marching. 


1 The Great Pyramid 


God’s Witness in the Land of 
Egypt 
(Isa. 19:19, 20) 


Now 
Blazing with Prophetic Light 
And 


Supporting the Time 
Evidence 


Found in the 12th of Daniel 


The last lap in the Grand Gal- 
lery measurements discovered to be 
in sacred cubits. 


A 15-cent pamphlet (2 for 25c, 
second edition enlarged) with this 
title can be obtained from W. R. 
Young, 4481 Mission Drive, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Also a 35-cent pamphlet on the 
chronology of Dan. 12, “How Long 
to the End?” from same address. 
3 copies for $1.00. (No stamps, 
please.) 


CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid, 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 


An invaluable aid to the BIBLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance. 


E. L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 
LS aS eS iS 


Pastors or evangelists who want 
Experienced Singer and Pianist for 
Evangelistic Meetings this summer, 
write to 


JOHN A. BARNETT, 
Bicknell, Ind. 


Can furnish good references. 
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Negro Baptists of the North 
As Represented by the Na- 


tional Baptist Convention 
By L. K.. WILLIAMS 

AS article dealing with the work of 

negro Baptists of the North must 
emphasize the achievements of the Na- 
tional ‘Baptist Convention. This con- 
vention is an organization comprising the 
states, Africa, some of the isles of the 
sea and South America. It was organ- 


lightful homelike rooms for travelers, Cafe 
Garage on premises. Near the 
Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Address, 1912 Gee Street, 


adjacent. 
White House. 
Free map sent. 
Northwest. 

Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 

For service in China—Young woman with 
business training and missionary motive 
for work as stenographer-accountant with 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. Write, giving age and experience, to 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Organist and Choir-Director Available— 
Well known church organist and choir-di- 
rector available immediately. Christian 
and thoroughly efficient. Salary of about 
$80 a month expected. Address: Organist 
and Choirmaster, 1110 West 14th Street, 

ubuque, Iowa. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember that the 


Corporate Name of Our Societies 


Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Gilbert N. Brink, DtD., General 
Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Woman’s 
Mission Society, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries’ Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


American Baptist Foreign 
Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
New York 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 


from four to nine per cent a year, in- 


000, which means that 66 per cent of all 
persons of color professing religion are 
Baptists. Last September, the conven- 
tion met in Nashville. In this meeting 
the announcement was made that there 
would be cooperation between the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in its territory, 
and the National Baptist Convention. 
The news that this had been agreed 
upon by the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, was counted a dis- 
tinct gain. The National Baptist Con- 


Nashville, of the first building of the 
American Baptist Theological Seminary, 
and the organization and opening of the 
school, with good faculty and flattering 
attendance. This school is affiliated with 
that historic institution, Roger Williams 
University. The convention is turning 
more its attention to the missionary 
claims of the North and West, and ef- 
forts to aid these sections are being ad- 
vanced. The convention sent nine more 
missionaries to Africa last year, giving 
it a total, of fifty-three there. It pur- 
chased 3,200 acres of land and began in 
a humble way an institution which will, 
we hope, be a “Tuskegee in Africa.” 


THE BAPTI; 


The convention is emphasizing 
economic and social, as well as the pu 
ly evangelical aspects of foreign n 
sions. It doubled its offerings in 1¢ 
The outstanding achievement of the ¢ 
vention was the construction of a p 
lishing plant at Nashville, costing $5, 
000. This house was designed by ne. 
architects, built by a negro contract 
a deacon of a Baptist church, ; 
financed almost wholly by capital { 
nished by institutions managed 


ized in 1880, in order to make our vention also adopted unanimously said negroes. Our publishing board has j 

churches “into a working force for plans of cooperation. This made more moved into this new building, plac 

| Africa’s redemption” and for its own _ perfect the links of cooperation for Bap- therein more than $50,000 worth of n 

t mental, material and spiritual develop- tists of the negro race. Before the Na- machinery. It will be able to publ 
a ment. It has a constituency of 3,000,- tional Baptist Convention had enjoyed our Sunday-school and other literat 
i cooperation im” missionary work with the promptly. It will advance the groy 
va Want Ads Southern Baptist Convention in its terri- of a sane type of race-consciousness, si 
i : tory. This, in 1924, was advanced, tak- help and independence. Just now, 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- ing new shape in the construction at need as never before, a reinforced, 


ligious leadership. This will require 
creased knowledge and increased nv 
bers of trained workers. We need 
stress more the value of religious e 
cation, and be equipped to give it. Th 
is a sore need of more church hous 


A one-reel motion picture film shc 
ing patients going to the hospital, str 
preaching, a girls’ school, etc., is av: 
able. This film of China was withdra 
last spring for repairs but is ready ag: 
It may be obtained from the Stereoptic 
Depository at 2328 S. Michigan A) 
Chicago, or from the New York off 
at 276 Fifth Ave. 


ABINGDO 


The Political Awakening of the East 


Studies of Political Progress in Egypt, India, 
China, Japan and the Philippines 


By GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER 


The political developments in the 
eastern lands are assuming increasing 
importance in the unfolding of world 
history. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Religion in Russia Under the Soviets 
By BISHOP RICHARD J. COOKE 


An epitome of the principal events that 
have affected the Orthodox Church of 
Russia during the last seven years. Here 
we get in a connected whole and in 
proper perspective many of the scattered 
fragments of authentic information that 
have appeared in the public press or in 
many volumes. 

Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Psychology of Religious Experience 
By FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 


Whoever goes carefully through 
the twelve chapters of this book 
will be reassured if he has feared 
that recent psychology has been 
doing away with the experience 


N BOOKS 


Out-of-Doors With Jesus 
By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


A group of sermons centering in the 
out-of-door associations and intimations 
of Jesus, with no attempt to make a 
theological study based upon his teach- 
ings and life. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Present Tendencies in Religious 
Thought 


By ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


These lectures give a comprehensive 
survey of the thought-currents of our 
day and their relation to Christianity, 
furnishing satisfying discussions of the 
problem of authority, and the value of 
experience, reason and utility as tests of 
the truth of religion. } 

Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Economic Waste of Sin 
By LAHMAN FORREST BOWER 


The annual waste of $10,000,- 
000,000 revealed by the author 
removes this study from the 
sphere of moral reform only, and 
brings before the average man 


the burdens he is forced to 
carry. Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 

“Where your heart is, there should your 
treasure go,” 


of vital religion. 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 
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At the Better Bookshops 


New York THE ABINGDON PRESS Cincinnat 


Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Kansas City San Francisco Portland, Ore 
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The Devotional Life 


Just There 


“A certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was.”—Luke x. 33. 


UR Lord, true poet that he 

was, had a great liking for 
ptorial teaching, and in all the 
gtures of his gallery none is more 
toaarkable than this one. The 
sme, familiar to them all; the 
pybery, an occurrence they all 
graded; the ecclesiastics, whom 
ty knew so well; the Samaritan, 
yom they all despised—these 
nde a glowing, vivid picture, 
ich nobody but a master could 
h'e painted, and nobody but the 
lister ever did. It is a beautiful 
ehing of benevolence, and as such 
1 is immortal. But men have 
bred, right down the ages, to find 
jit something more than that. 
fey have loved to find in this 
Smaritan a delineation of the Lord 
Inself, in his infinite compassion 
f' mankind. Many thoughts come 
Iiping to the mind when we set 
t: story in the light of Christ. 
his Samaritan was long in com- 
ix. He had everything the man 
iquired (v. 34). But there is 
eother beautiful feature in his pity 
tit is so eminently true of Christ 
tit we do well to dwell on it a 


lle. 
The Samaritan Came 


That feature is that the Sama- 
Fin came just where the man was 
#same right up to him, and han- 
¢:d him where he lay battered on 
ft: hedge-bank. When he saw, as 
f came down the hill, that in the 
Hllow yonder there had been a 
suggle; when he saw that bat- 
ted figure by the road, with 
t: robbers probably in con- 
talment; how naturally he might 
[ve halted till some Roman con- 
iy had come up; but, says Jesus, 
[| came just where he was. I feel 
fre our Lord intended that. 
(irist was unrivalled in sugges- 
fe phrase. The priest saw him; 
i Levite looked at him; the Sam- 
fan came right up where he was. 
low perfectly that exquisite touch 
Plies to the Lord who was the 
ler of the story in his infinite 
mpassion for mankind! 


By GEORGE H. MORRISON 
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Where Jesus Is 


Think for a moment of the in- 
carnation. Tell me, what was the 
incarnation? It was the Son of 
God, seeing the need of man, 
and coming in infinite mercy where 
he was. Not speaking as by a 
trumpet from high heaven; not 
casting down a scroll out of eter- 
nity; not sending Gabriel or any 
of the angels to proclaim the lov- 
ing fatherhood of God. No, this is 
the glory of the incarnation, that 
when man was bruised and bat- 
tered by his sin, Christ, the Son 
of God, the good Samaritan, came 
just where he was. He came to 
the inn, where the travelers were 
drinking; to the cottage, where the 
mother prayed; to the village, 
where the children romped; to the 
fields, where happy lovers wan- 
dered. He came to the marriage 
feast and to the funeral; to the 
crowded city and the sea. He 
came to the agony and to the 
cross. Show me where folk are 
lying ill at home, and I can show 
you Jesus there. Show me where 
men are tempted of the devil, and 
I can show you Jesus ‘there. 
Show me where hearts are crying 
out in darkness, “My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” and the 
beautiful and amazing thing is this 
—that I can show you Jesus there. 
Where man has suffered, Jesus 
Christ has suffered. Where man 
has toiled, Jesus Christ has toiled. 
Where man has wept, Jesus Christ 
has wept. Where man has dfed, 
Jesus Christ has died. He has 
borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows, and made his grave with 
the wicked in his death. The good 


Samaritan has come just where he 
was, 

And when we follow the foot- 
steps of the Lord, does not the 
same thing at once arrest us? Why, 
that is just what the people marked 
in Christ, when they contrasted 
him with John the Baptist. If you 
wanted John, you had to search 
for John. You had to leave the 
city and go into the wilderness. 
And there, “far frae the haunts of 
men,” was John the Baptist, a soli- 
tary figure. But Christ was genial, 
kindly and accessible, a lover of 
the haunts of men, the friend of 
publicans and sinners. Simon 
Peter was busy with his nets, and 
Christ came where he was. Mat- 
thew was seated at the receipt of 
custom, and Christ came to him. 
The poor demoniac was in the 
graveyard, there to be exiled till 
he died, and the glorious thing 
about our good Samaritan is that 
he came exactly where he was. 


In His Steps 


Where is that bright girl from 
Jairus’ home? We have. been 
missing her happy smile these 
days. Where is Lazarus? We used 
to see him daily. Is he ill? We 
never see him now. Where are the 
spirits who were disobedient what 
time the ark was a-preparing? I 
know not; I only know of each of 
them that Christ came where he 
was. Go to the penitent thief upon 
the cross, and tell him there is 
some one who can save him. Only 
he must come down and leave the 
city and fly to the wilderness and 
he will find him. There are many 
who offer paradise on these terms 
when men are powerless and can- 
not move a finger; but Christ came 
where he was. That is exactly 
what he is doing still, “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.” No 
one needs to fly away to find him. 
“The Word is nigh thee, even in 
thy mouth.” “Just as I am” is a 
very gracious hymn; but I want 
someone to write me _ another 
hymn: “Just where I am, O Lamb 


ot God, you come.”—From the Brit- 
ish Weekly. 


Six churches at Paris, Ill., are con- 
ducting a union revival campaign. ‘There 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, 
Klestrie Organ blowtng orst- 
fits for organs ofany make, 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. eet 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Il. 


= 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin, 


Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No, 10 
ESTABLISHED 1858 f 
THE C. S. BELL CO. HILLSBORO, OHIO 


LYMYER 
CHURCH , 


Is ias. TE 
_ Write to Cincinnat! Bel) Foundry Co. Cincinnati, O 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book «7 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. ~The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. tenet free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill. 


Minor Hospital and School of Nursing 
(Under Baptist Direction) 


The School of Nursing offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for young women of education and re- 
finement. University of Washington allows 
credit for our diploma. Spring class now form- 


ing. Address 

Carolyn E. Davis (Sup’t) 
420 Spring St. Seattle, Wash. 
(Next door to First Baptist Church) 


WHY NOT INCLUDE 


The Baptist Old People’s Home 
Maywood, Ill. 


In Your Benevolences This Month? 
YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Reach 


Our $250,000 Goal for Enlarged Building and 
Endowment Fund, REV. L. T. FOREMAN 


are no outside helpers. The local pas- 
tors are doing the preaching. Rev. A. A. 
Gordanier, pastor of the Baptist church, 
is filling the position of singing evan- 
gelist throughout the three weeks. 


Solution to Last Week’s 


Puzzle 

HORIZONTAL 
1. SHEM 24 De 
5. SAPH 25. NOD 
8. RAMESES 26. NI 
Idee i. HB: 27. PANS 
13. REUEL 29. AKAN 
14. AN 31. ED 
16. TEMA 32. ENOCH 
17. ADNA 35. *SO 
19. NO 36. ABIMAEQWL 
20. BEE 38. REBA 
22.7 RA: 39. ROSH 
23. BADGER SKINS 

VERTICAL 

1 SALT 18. DRINK 
2 ER 20. BEN 
= MARA 21. ESD 
4, DEUTERONOMY 27. PEOR 
56. SELLA 28. SEBA 
6 AS 29. AHER 
% HENA 30. NOAH 
9. ME 335 IND 
10: SE 34, 6-CA. 
12. HENADAD 36. AB 
14. ANANIAS ne Ie! 


16. MODIN 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Feb. 15 


“They serve God well who serve his 

creatures.” 

Ask the heads of the various depart- 
ments in your church what the purpose 
of each organization is and how it is 
being carried out. Ascertain how the 
programs of all these organizations fit 
in with—or perchance, overlap—each 
other. Try to learn how each organ- 
ization is financed, how they help each 
other, what officers each has. See if 
the officers of one organization know 
about the officers and plans of the other 
organizations. See if these officers ever 
get together, in .order to study their 
problems. Find out what relation each 
organization has to the church as a 
whole; to the individuals in the church. 

Having determined the status of your 
own church machinery, you will ques- 
tion whether or not the church is do- 
ing its utmost to serve the community 
and the world. To answer that ques- 
tion, you must know more about how 
all the organizations in the church should 
be functioning. 


(Continued on page 1279) 


What Is My Part ? 


Active work is now in progress throughout Iowa for adequate support and ample endowment of Des Moines 


University. 


You will be asked for your quota in the near future. 


for answering the question, ‘‘What is My Part?’ 


Baptists keenly appreciate the importance of Christian education. 
The university must grow and expand if it is to meet the nation’s need. 


of character is tremendous. 


It is a time for earnest heart searching—a time 


The deman4d for trained, earnest leaders 


What greater satisfaction can you have in years to come thin the knowledge that you answered the call 
—did your part—helped to insure the permanence of a great university in the Middle-West which through 
the coming years shall liberate the powerful influence of Christian thought in the life of America? 


Of course, every one was surprised in the New World 


Movement to hear that the quota of individual 


members of the churches throughout the Northern Denomination was $80.00 for five years, or $16.00 per 


year per member. 


That was the vision on the mountain top. 


It was never realized, but who would say 


today that it had not been a good thing? Before any one can build a stone castle, he must build an air 


castle, 


It is said that Thomas Edison filled 800 scrap books with experimental blunders before he ar- 


rived at the incandescent lamp, but what a result, what a contribution to the welfare of mankind! If 
light reduces crime and sin, Thomas Edison will have much to his credit. 
You will not be unduly discouraged when you learn that Des Moines University has set an average of 


$30.00 per member for the etate of Iowa in the course of three to five years. 
we are not suggesting an utter impossibility when we add that major gifts will be averaged. 


You will understand that 
Recently 


out of a church of 127 members, a mission church, came a cash donation of practically $11,000.00 from 


one estate. 
contribution to Des Moines University. 


Ihe sister making the above donation had a moderate estate, but no children, no direct heirs. 


This is an average of $85.00 per person, and yet this church is not through with making its 


She has 


made every student who will attend Des Moines University throughout the coming years a direct heir. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 


THE BAPT, 


Editor’s Notes on the Les 
for Feb. 15 | 


JESUS IN GETHSEMANE 


Lesson Text: Mark 14:32-42, Golden 
Mark 14:36 


This experience in the life of our 
is as far beyond the common experi. 
of men as his transfiguration js z 
the ordinary every-day life of mer 
is easy to say that all men have 
Gethsemanes, but it is difficult to 1 
the statement. The Gethsemane of 
was an unprecedented experience a 
has never been repeated. And yet - 
the abysmal depths of that exper 
are beyond man’s short plumb- 
many men are not altogether stra; 
to the experience. Four things en 
in the struggle of Gethsemane. 

The Urge to Solitude 


If the price of greatness is lonelj 
Jesus was the greatest among men. 
farther he went in the consummatic 
his purpose to do the will of God 
to offer himself a sacrifice for sir 
more pronounced was his solitude. 
a soul understood him in the exper 
through which he was passing, J 
disgusted, had betrayed him; Peter, 
appointed, would deny him; all the 
ciples would forsake him. He was 
ically alone. And yet he was not ; 
for the Father was with him. T) 
fore he sought the Father’s face ir 
garden and poured out his agony of 
before him. 

The Desire for Sympathy 


This desire comes out in the eager 
with which he sought the companior 
and presence of his three favored 
ciples. He took them into the ga 
that they might watch with him 1 
he prayed. But the sympathetic resp 
which he sought failed to materiz 
His disappointment is expressed 
words that make the garden experi 
one of the most pathetic in the li 
our Lord. Jesus was sensitive to sy: 
thy and hungry for companionship 
when he found it he was always 
spoken in his appreciation. Whe 
failed him he was just as expressiv 
his keen disappointment. 

The Expression of Sorrow 

No common sorrow wrung from 
brow great drops of sweat like b 
falling to the ground, no ordinary | 
forced from his lips the agonizing 
for relief from the cup. Gethsemane 
a foretaste of Calvary. The bitte 
ingredient in the cup of his sorrow 
the overwhelming sense of the wo 
sin which was to culminate in his lo 
the consciousness of the Father's { 
ence. It hurt him terribly to be fors: 
by his disciples, but to be forsake 
God was the deepest abyss of hu 
woe. That was the cup he shrank f 
but if he must drink it to win the wo 
salvation from sin he was willing. 

The Strength in Surrender 

Lack of space forbids the exten 
of this point. It was on his face be 
the Father wrestling in prayer that 
surrender came and with it the vict 


“Medicine for the soul—’reads an 
scription on the library at Thebes. 
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(Continued from page 1278) 
fAgar’s “Church Officers” tells of 
dies and qualifications of all offi- 
Help Those Women” tells about 
man’s society; “The Deacon at 
| and “The Church Clerk’ tell of 
» ffices. 

}] Value of the Sunday Schoo!’ 
ifficiency in Sunday School” tell 
h department of church work. 

} Competent Church” tells of the 
jial’s relation to the church. 
jwork of the young people’s so- 
feeoid in “Our B. Y. P. U.” or 
oP. U. Manual.” 

japs your pastor or church officers 
1ese books. If not, they may be 
Esed from the Publication Society 
ist ranging from, 50 cents to $1.50 


(nt the workings, aims, etc., of 
f-ch organizations as they are now 
fning. From information gath- 
| reading these books, show what 
}anizations should be doing. Sug- 
is from the audience as to put- 
Ito practice some of the suggested 
is might be solicited. As a final 
in add “Shall the young people’s 
i) make a more earnest effort at 
jation with other young people’s 
( groups?” 
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NOW READY 


The Centenary Translation of the 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By Helen Barrett Montgomery 
Acts—Revelation 


Vol. II. 


This volume completes the New Testament as translated by Mrs. Mont- 


gomery. 


It will be found to possess all the virtues of the preceding volume 


containing the Gospels together with improvements suggested by the con- 
structive criticism of the readers of the first volume. 

The convenient size of the book, and the admirable arrangement of the 
text, with brief introductions t8 the several documents and the helpful section 
headings, make it of value for study-class use as well as by the Bible student 


or devotional leader. 


Note. Volume II of the Centenary Translation of the New Testament con- 
stitutes the third year reading course of the Scripture Readers’ League. 
Those holding certificates for the first two years will, upon completing the read- 
ing of this volume, receive the third or complete certificate. 


Bound in Limp cloth, 50 cents net. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order from our nearest store 
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Witness in Europe, The Sig- 
nee of the, by J. H. Rushbrooke 567 


Work for the Year 1924, A Sur- 

Tn. cc ois ae stews e's 1215, 1239, 1260 
Work in Wisconsin, Free, by 

be C. Alborn.......--ceeereres 329 

, The, Poem, by Ralph Mortimer ate 
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